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a  typewrite — 

There  is  ^mething 
which  goejwith  the 
Underwooi-includ- 
ed  in  everjsale,  but 
not  figurd  in  the 
price.     It  5 

SERXICE 


nPHE  pichase  of 
'■•  an  UnSerwood 
places  at  'our  dis- 
posal the  resources 
of  a  big  )rganiza- 
tion,  the  Irgest  of 
its  kind  in  le  world, 
with  offic«  all  over 
the  Domiion. 

^  Its  constat  endeav- 
or is  to  give  le  best  ser- 
vice ever  a'empted  in 
the  typewrilr  business. 

For  Exmple— 

VV/fL  are  >day  doing 

Ipnarvous    things 

in  applyingiachines  to 

the  keeping)f  books. 

i 
The  Undert)od  Stand- 
ard Book-ljeping  ma- 
chine cffec  wonderful 
economieiin  ledger- 
posting — Ii  ures  absol- 
ute accuicy  and  a 
daily  balar;. 
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An  Introduction 

to  the  Februarv  issue  of 
MACLEAN'S  and  some  of 
the  good  things  that  will 
be  found  in  that  number. 

More  About 

"Germany  From 
Within" 

By  STEPHEN  LEACOCK 

The  best  thing  he  ever  wrote 
— lots  ai  people  say — was  "Ger- 
many From  Within."  This  is 
just  as  good — a  humorous  story 
of  the  Kaiser's  abdication. 

"Lend  Me  Your  Title" 

By  ONOTO  WANTANA 

A  delightful  love  story  by  a 
famous  Canadian  writer  who 
has  never  been  in  MACLEAN'S 
before,  the  author  of  several  re- 
markable novels,  including  "Me." 

"The  Anglicization 
of  Katrina" 

By  MARY  JOSEPHINE  BENSON 

A  war  poem  by  the  writer  of 
that  magnificent  and  stirring 
war  ballad  on  page  19  of  this 
issue. 

"The  Outlaw" 

By  ROBERT,W  SERVICE 

A  splendid  poem  by  this  fa- 
mous  Canadian   poet. 

"Wild  Miners  I  Have 
Met" 

By  E.  WARD  SMITH 

Introducing  some  of  the  real 
characters  of  the  Klondyke — 
the  strange  men  who  made  up 
that  wild  and  unparalleled 
camp. 

"The  Veins  of  the 
War  God" 

By  CORPORAL  FORDER 

A  war  article — something  new 
— new  because  it  tells  of  the 
activities  of  a  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice we  have  heard  little  about, 
the  men  who  built  railroads  be- 
hind the  line  and  within  the 
range  of  the  enemy  guns. 

"The  Strange  Adventure 
of  the  Thumb-tape 
Clue" 

By  ARTHU^l  STRINGER 

This  series  is  drawing  to  a 
close  and  each  story  becomes 
more  interesting  than  those  that 
went  before, 

"The  Farmer  in 
Politics" 

By  J.  K.  MUNRO 

A  breezy  and  succinct  dis- 
cussion of  the  latest,  develop- 
ment  in    Canada,  the  ^Farmer's 

i'»rty-  ••."•.'.■•"■•■.•. 

"The  Wars  of  Peace'"*.'' 

.•••By  AGNES  C.UUT. 

An    articlrt'.^n     the    troubles  .' 
Canada  and  tKj;.  world  at  lar>rc. 
is  facing;  during. reconstructiorifV. 

And  many  othr^r*  features  ', 
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THE  CONCRETE  ROAD 
Conserves  Fuel 


Shall  we  have  gaso- 
line waste  on  soft 
roads  or  gasoline 
saving  on  hard  roads? 


I  l(m  much  more  mileage  pe; 
gallon  is  obtainable  on  the 
smooth,  hard  surface  of  on- 
crete,  than  on  any  other  typ  of 
road?  For  the  answer  to  hat 
question,  the  Portland  Cenent 
Association  have  conduted 
careful  experiments,  using  ive 
2-ton  trucks  for  the  test.  It  vas 
found  that  these  trucks  aversjed 
5.78  miles  per  gallon  on  an 
ordinary  earth  road,  9.39  over  good  gravel,  9.48  on  fair  bituminous  macadam,  .88 
over  fair  brick,  11.44  over  extra  good  brick,  and  11.78  over  concrete. 

It  was  found  that  the  gasoline  consumed  per  mile  on  earth  roads  was  204%  of  hat 
used  on  Concrete. 

Shall  we  go  on  wasting  fuel,  in  addition  to  wasting  money  on  attempted  upkeej  of 
roads  that  can  never  be  right;  or  shall  we  convert  these  wasteful  highways  of  ours  ito 
fuel-saving,  tire-saving,  low-upkeep-cost  highways  of  concrete? 


Showing  Clearly  How  Concrete 
is  Growing  in  Favor 

This  authentic  table  of  "curve"  shows  the  total  "yardage'" 
of  concrete  paving  laid  in  the  United  States  from  the  year 
1909  to  the  year  1918  inclusive.  It  also  indicates  tlie  number 
of  yards  of  concrete  lanes,  concrete  streets  und  concrete  roads 
constructed  in  each  year. 

From  a  total  surface  of  a  few  square  yards  in  1909,  the 
amount  of  concrete  in  paving  has  grown  to  a  total  of  113 
million  yards  at  the  end  of  1918. 

All  over  America  the  pavements  now  under  construction 
and  planned,  include  such  a  proportion  of  concrete  as  to 
indicate  a  strong  tendency  toward  paving  the  way  per- 
manenth'  for  the  economical  transportation  of  products  of 
factory  and  farm. 

The  choice  of  concrete — based  on  this  material's  remarkable 
durability  and  minimum  tractive  resistance — will  result  in 
a  quickening  of  deliveries  and  a  great  reduction  in  hauling 
costs. 

The  open,  durable  road  is  the  need  of  the  hour  in  Canada. 
The  only  kind  of  road  surfaces  that  will  not  be  torn  by 
either  fast-moving  vehicles  or  heavily  laden  trucks,  are 
those  built  of  concrete. 
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CANADA   CEMENT    COMPANY     LIMITED 


Head  Office:    Herald  Building    Montreal 


Sales       Office 


a  t 


Montreal,  Toronto, 


Winn 


'peg 


C    a    I    g    a 


'Canada'  Cement  can  he  secured  from  over 
2.000  dealers,  in  nearly  every  city,  town  and 
'jiillage  in  Canada 


1)  yoit  caitnui  locate  a  convenient  dealer,  wte 
our  nearest  sales  office. 


CANADA  CEMENT 


FOR    RERMAIMCNCE 
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Would  It  Be 
As  Esy  to  Raise  Your  Check? 


$35 


iP  a  second  and  think.  Think  of  the  ease  with 
yiich  the  check-raiser  alters  most  checks.     A 
flokes  of  the  pen — or  the  erasing  with  acids  of 
^ace  of  writing  except  the  signature — and  the 
<^Us  in  any  amount  he  chooses. 
\  this  happen  to  your  checks  ?    Is  every  check 
jn  proof  against  pen  and  acid? 
you  write  them  in  the  one  way  that  cannot  be 
—that  balks  the  cleverest  criminal  ?  No?  Then 
:oday  to  write  them  so.    Write  them  quickly, 
legibly  on  the  iVew  Era  Check-writer. 
;  New  Era  cuts  the  exact  amount  in  easy-to- 
tters  through  and  through  the  check,  forcing 
i-proof  ink  into  the  fibre  of  the  paper,  pro- 
checks  that  cannot  be  raised. 
ly   take   chances   with   your  bank   account — 
s  that  may  cost  you  hundreds  or  thousands 
iars?     Why   take  chances  that  your  banker 
I't  take-  that  the  leaders  in  finance  refuse  to 
For  the  ^ew  Era  gives  you  a  lifetime  of  com- 
protection  at  a  cost  of  only  $35 — the  lowest- 
check-writer  on  the  market  tcxlay. 
e  New  Era  is  sold  under  the  personal  guarantee 
)t.  H.  IngersoU. 


Mail  the  coupon  today — before  you  put  it  off 
and  forget — for  full  information  as  to  how  the  New 
Era  will  protect  your  bank  account. 

NEW^     ERA     MFG.     COMPANY 

Robert  H.  ItiKersoll.  Pres.,  New  York 
Distributors  for  Canada:  Menzies  &  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto 


COUPON  McLl-USE  IT  NOW 

Menzie*  &  Co.,  Limited 

439  Kins  Streat  West.  Toronto 

Send  me  examples  of  check-raisers'  Easy  Figure  ChanECS.  also 
samples  of  absolutely  safe  checks  written  od  the  New  Bra. 


Name 

Address  . 


A  few  good  dtBtrictB  open  for  live-wire  taletmen 
of  real  ability.      Write  or  wire. 


Nd)  Era  CheckiMlcr 


)u  See  What  Ifou  Write  As  ybu  Write  It 


99 


Ad    No.  948  — McLean's^ Januan' 
Mention  MaeLmn't  Magatint — It  will  idtnti/y  you. 
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Every  Document  at  Your  Finger  Tips 


Office  men,  school  teachers  or 
anyone  who  may  have  im- 
portant papers  or  correspon- 
dence which  they  would  lil<e 
to  keep  at  home  or  in  their 
office  in  a  systematic,  con- 
venient place  will  appreciate 
this  new  natent  filing  method, 

The  Busy  Man's 
!  Friend 


Made  from  selected  quartered  oak  and 
fully  guaranteed. 

Price,  $24.00;  with  ten  sets  of  alphabetical 
indexes,  $30.00. 

Size— 30  in.  high,  24  in.  wide,  24  in.  deep. 
Each  drawer  will  hold  30  folders  contain- 
ing  upwards   of    1,000   sheets   of   paper. 

The  Orillia  Furniture  Co.,  Ltd. 


Manufacturers 

ORILLIA  -  ONTARIO 


42  Adelaide  Street  West 
TORONTO  -  ONTARIO 


Orders   from   Toronto   and   Rurroundinr   district  to 

9e   sent   to   The    A.   S.   Hustwitt   Co.,   42    Adelaide 

St.   W.,  Toronto. 

Distributors   for 

Elliott   Addressins:  Machines. 

Standard   Envelope  Sealers. 

Standard    Stamp    Affixers. 

Lishtningr    Letter    Openers. 

Velour,    Sealbrand    and    Whited^e    Carbon    Papers. 

Office    Supplies. 

Vortex     Individual    Drinking    Cups. 

Write    for    particulars    of    any    of    the    above    lines. 


Invest  Your  Money  in  Canada 

The  Dominion  Government  urges  tiiat 
Canadian  Securities  sliould  be  held  by 
Canadian  Investors.  Taxation  is  likely  to 
be  imposed  on  non-Canadian  Securities. 
Vou  can  be  patriotic  and  at  the  same 
time,  obtain  a  certain  5j^7o  for  yo"' 
money  by  investing  your  funds  in 

Standard  Reliance  Mortgage  Corporation 
Debentures 
This  Canadian  Security  does  not  fluctu- 
ate in  value.  It  is  repayable  at  certain 
fixed  periods.  Meantime  it  bears  interest 
at  534%,  payable  half-yearly,  in  cash,  on 
the  day  it  is  due. 

Thousands  of  people  have  Inyested  their  savlnfis  in 
these  debentures  without  the  loss  of  one  dollar 
Invested.  The  debentures  are  issued  In  amounts 
of  JlOO  and  upwards  for  a  flied  period  to  suit  your 
convenience. 

Write  tor  our  booklet  entitled 
"PROFITS  FROM  SAVINGS." 

Paid  UP  Capllal  and  Sarplai  Fundi     ■    ■     $3,362,S78.63 


STANDARD  RELIANCE 


HEAD    OFFICE  — TORONTO 


Branch  Offices  : 

AYR  BROCKVILLE  CHftTHftM 

ELMIRA      NEW  HAMBURG     WOODSTOCK 


-1^ 


Send  an  Extra 


MACLEAN'S  Special 
Articles  and  Review  of 
Reviews  are  of  vital  in- 

Ci  /^  terest — and  all-Canadian. 

OpU     UVerSeaS     They  win  be  appreciated 

: by  Husband,   Brother  or 

HmzmZIIZIIZZIZZIZIIIIIIIZII^     Friend  Overseas. 

Get  An  Extra  Copy  For  Him  At  Your  Newsdealer's 

MACLEAN'S  will  keep  him  well  informed  and   helpXhim  [spend  [many   pleasant   hours. 

SEND  IT  TO-DAY 


Ij^stmentJijuat^^^ 

By  H.  H.  BLACK,  Montreal  Editor  (     Tie  Financial  Post 

Thi»  M  the  idea  of  invettment  that  MacLean'b  Maazin:  detire*  to  present:  That 
men  and  women  thould  lave  carefully ,  putting  Iheiriom  in  the  bank;  ihould  carry 
endowment  and  life  inturance;  ihould  make  a  will,  xmit  •  some  good  trust  company 
a»  executor.  When  theie  matters  have  been  taken  ere  v  the  surplus  income  should 
be  invested  in  good  Government  and  municipal  bids.  To  these  might  be  added 
good  real  estate  mortgages,  but  the  average  man  orom<n  who  is  not  in  close  touch 
with  values  would  be  unwise  to  put  money  into  toninges  at  the  present  time 
except  indirectly  through  investment  in  some  of  I  g,nl  loan  companies'  shares'. 
Men  and  women,  and  particularly  young  men,  whosine  neii  are  above  the  average 
who  are  not  dependent  upon  a  sure  income  fromheii  investments  and  who  art 
willing  to  take  risks  to  secure  a  larger  return  on  sir  noney,  may  buy  shares  in 
financial  and  industrial  companies.  MacLean's  Mazi-k  does  not  care  to  advise 
readers  on  any  particular  securities,  but  with  the  aof  tie  rditor  of  "The  Financial 
Post"  will  gladly  give  regular  subscribers  opinions    neu  flotations. — The  Editors. 

Some  Investments  )iscussed 


SINCE  the  answer  to  a  lady  inquirer 
in  reference  to  several  classes  of  in- 
vestments appeared  in  the  last  issue  I 
have  received  a  number  of  others,  and 
this  feature  of  the  department  promises 
thus  to  develop  into  the  most  interesting 
of  all.  Now  that  the  subject  has  come 
up  I  would  like  to  open  up  for  all  readers 
of  Maclean's  any  information  that  is 
at  my  disposal  in  reference  to  the  vari- 
ous securities  that  they  may  hold  or 
consider  investing  in.  Drop  a  card 
or  a  letter  to  the  address  priven  above 
and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  secure 
the  information  that  you  may  desire, 
and  to  clear  up  investment  difficulties. 
Always  bear  in  mind  that  behind  any 
reply  that  you  will  receive  will  be  the 
firm  conviction  that  the  prophet  of 
speculative  advances  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket is  unwise  in  theory,  and  even  if  his 
prophecies  do  prove  true,  he  is  still  un- 
wise. 

With  space  limited,  one  or  two  brief 
references  to  inquiries  received  must 
suffice.  One  was  in  regard  to  a  stock 
mentioned  before,  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company.  An  inquirer  who  held  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars'  worth  of  the  com- 
mon stock  was  alarmed  at  the  big  in- 
crease in  wages  already  granted,  and 
apprehensive  lest  the  company's  appli- 
cation to  the  Railway  Board  for  permis- 
sion to  increase  rates  might  not  be  re- 
fused in  the  face  of  almost  unanimous 
municipal  opposition.  Such  a  result 
might  imperil  the  present  dividend  of 
8  per  cent,  as  the  net  earnings  last  year 
were  below  11  per  cent,  on  the  common 
stock.  While  higher  'phone  rates  touch 
all  our  pockets,  yet  the  application  for 
an  advance  must  be  regarded  as  a  just 
one,  and  in  a  similar  position  to  that  of 
street  railway  companies.  I  believe 
that  sufficient  increase  will  be  allowed 
to  cover  at  least  the  advance  in  wages, 
and  that  the  dividend  on  Bell  Telephone 
is  safe  as  at  present  paid  for  years  to 
come.  Nor  is  there  in  sight  any  weighty 
demand  for  the  nationalization  of  tele- 
phones in  Canada  that  might  lessen  the 
return  to  shareholders. 

A  reader  has  some  hundreds  of 
shares  of  Montreal  Gold  Fields, 
Limited.  This  mining  stock  (Rossland, 
B.C.)  is  of  the  vintage  of  1897,  but  age 
has  flattened  rather  than  mellowed  it 
The  broker  that  was  one  of  those  chiefly 
instrumental  in  floating  it  says  that  he 
is  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up  in 
the  shape  of  an  adjoining  company  that 
may  buy  it.  Meanwhile  he  himself  is 
keeping  it  alive  by  paying  taxes.  It 
would  take  .$200,000  to  continue  the  de- 
velopment, and  no  one  can  be  found  to 
provide  this.  Meanwhile  the  scrip 
might  as  well  be  preserved.  If  not  good, 
it  may  be  near-good,  some  time.  It  costs 
nothing  to  keep,  anyway. 

Still  another  wanted  to  know  whether 
he  should  sell  out  his  shares  of  the 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  Company 
(the  common  stock).  This  passed  its 
last  two  dividends  of  2  per  cent.,  after 
meeting  three  quarterly  payments.  This 
company  was  a  little  unfortunate  in 
some  industrial  changes  that  took 
longer  than  was  anticipated,  ani  pos- 
sibly over  optimistic  in  starting  off  with 
8  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock.  But 
it  is  doing  much  better,  has  one  of  the 


ablest  per-salesmen  in  Canada  at  its 
head,  i  should  resume  dividends  some 
time  r,  year.  The  writer  can  afford 
to  holis  stock,  and  my  advice  would 
be  to  1  to  do  so. 

Thectuations  of  the  stock  market 
since  Armistice  was  signed  have  only 
served    strengthen    the    conclusion 
reachtf  the  outset  of  this  period  last 
montht  so  far  as  the  common  stocks 
were  erned  they  were  a  good  thing 
to  be  of.     Not  one  was  safe.     The 
.so-cal)cace  stocks  that  responded  in 
the  fiiush,  reacted  violently  in  most 
cases  tly  afterwards,  and  the  others 
had  tfchance.    In  Canada  the  banks 
are   kig   a    tight    string   on -their 
purseit   m   the   United    States,   the 
situats  far  more  complicated  with 
govent  ownership  of  the  railways 
in   th:kground    of  the    Democratic 
progre.   and    Wall    Street  and   the 
Repuls    (heartened    by   the    Con- 
gress victory)    eschewing   all   ap- 
pearaf  what  they  regard  as  a  pub- 
lic-owip  evil.     Then  there  is  that 
intan     mystical     bogey     of     the 
"reaa<-nt."    and    the    "reconstruc- 
tion I."  which  one  of  these  days  the 
sountmon    sense    of   business    life 
will  i.shake  sound!y  and  eliminate 
as  arent  of  doubt,  as  was  done  to- 
wardatter  part  of  1915  in  Canada 
One  on,  however,  is  likely  to  act 
as  a  for  the  next  four  months  or 
so.     iiuch  will  Canada  get  in  in- 
demr    Our  war  expenditure  now 
has  :i  over  $1,000,000,000.     If  all 
this  urned   to   us  the   burden   of 
taxall  be  lessened  immeasurably, 
and  y  values  may  be  stimulated 
cornngly. 

Bireadju-stment  period  in  the 
stoclet  should  be  a  comparatively 
rapir.  As  a  New  York  financier 
said  market  will  accomplish  in  a 
mont  It  will  take  the  business 
worlionths  to  do." 

Tliiction    that    Victory   bonds 
wouplhng   at   a    premium    verv 
shor  already  been  verified,  wheii 
the  lat  originali.r  cost  the   sub- 
script one  vear  ago  is  now  listed 
at  tit  IS,  the  20-ybar  bond  due 
m  lext  in  value  to  this  are  the 
IS-yis  issued  in  connection  with 
the  tory  Loan,  and  the  10-year 
bon«17,  at  IOOV4.     The  present 
yieliongest  term  bond  is  5.42  per 
cenlOl,     and     the     other     two 
5.47ent.     and     5.48     per     cent, 
resf        The      pendulum      has 
swu:tely  now  to  the  long-term 
bonipossible  offering  when  the 
wants  height.     Conversely,  the 
poiEen  reached  where  Govem- 
merry  to  get  along  with  short 
ten  as  the  more  advantageous 
notliolders   but   to   themselves 
Her  one  of  the  best  known  of 
Unites      investment      houses 
staV.se:     "The  passing  of  the 
Forty  Loan,  oversubscribed  by 
ovei  dollars,  makes  high  world 
recMiancial  achievement     The 
end,?  war  and  the  decision  of 
the*  will  make  this  the  last  of 
theoi   loans,   and  a   long-term 
issi  rjnited  States  Government 
at  '^nt  must  in  time  go  to  a 
tinned  on  page  79 
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1    VOLUNTEERED  for 
the  tank  service  while 
convalescing    from     a 
bullet  chip  in  the  lesr.  Just 

why  I  did  it  has  never  been  quite  clear  to  me  because 
the  two  best  friends   I   had  in   the  world  were  back 
with  the  old  battalion.  Perhaps   it  was  the  monotony 
of    trench    life;    I    had    seen    fourteen 
months  of  it  and  had  been  through  every 
variety  of  experience  from  being  buried 
by  a  trench  mortar  to  sleeping  in  a  foot 
of  water.    Perhaps  it  was  the  desire  for 
change  that  has  been  a  master  impulse 
with  me  all  my  life.    Anyway,  I  volun- 
teered for  the  tanks. 

I  remember  how  one  of  the  other  fel- 
lows in  the  hospital,  who  had  been  with 
the  tanks  and  had  been  most  pain- 
fully burned  by  falling  against  red-hot 
gears,  looked  at  me  when  I  announced 
it.  He  took  a  cool  survey  of  my  six 
foot  two  of  lean  and  unlovely  anatomy 
and  grinned  broadly. 

"You're  a  fine  kind  of  a  fellow  to 
go  in  for  the  tanks,"  he  scoffed.  "Just 
you  wait." 

I  didn't  understand  what  he  was  driv- 
ing at  then.  But  knowledge  came  to  me 
later. 

VirELL,  I  was  accepted  and,  as  soon 
'*  as  my  leg  had  healed  up  nicely,  I 
got  marching  orders  for  Tank  Head- 
quarters. I  was  there  a  long  time,  sev- 
eral months  altogether,  learning  how  to 
run  a  tank.  It  was  exciting  work  at 
first. 

Somehow  the  sight  of  a  tank  had  always  given  me  a 
thrill.  The  first  time  I  had  seen  one  was  in  the  chill 
dullness  of  an  early  dawn  when  we  w'ere  "going  over." 
We  knew  that  a  flock  of  "Willies" — tanks  are  always 
called  "Willies" — were  to  go  ahead  of  us;  and  for  half 
an  hour  I  had  been  straining  my  eyesight  in  an  effort 
to  pierce  the  gloom  back  of  us  for  the  first  sight  of 
the  monsters.  Finally,  one  did  appear,  a  mysterious, 
hulking  Juggernaut  that  loomed  up  against  the  murky 
grey  of  the  sky  and  spraddled  itself  across  our  trench. 
That  it  could  get  over  the  top  seemed  impossible  but 
over  it  went  nevertheless  like  a  monster  armadillo, 
wheezing  and  straining  and  tearing  a  jagged  groove 
out  of  the  parapet.  Wc  followed  in  its  wake  and 
somehow  I  felt  a  degree  of  confidence  and  even  of 
'security  such  as  I  had  never  experienced  before. 

Well,  the  same  thrill  came  to  me  the  day  I  first 
stepped  into  a  tank  back  at  headquarters.  You  enter 
a  tank  by  side  doors,  although  there  is  a  hole  in  the 
top  turret  which  can  be  used  for  an  emergency.  The 
side  doors  are  small  slits  through  which  an  able- 
bodied  man  can  barely  wriggle.  It  was  like  stepping 
into  a  black  pit — and  a  close,  evil-smelling  pit  too. 
As  soon  as  I  got  in  I  knew  why  my  wounde<l  tank  friend 
had  smiled.  My  head  struck  the  top  a  terrific  blow 
and  I  emitted  a  grunt  of  surprise  and  pain.  A  chuckle 
answered  me  from  the  darkness. 

"Forgot  to  tell  you,  String-Bean,"  said  a  voice. 
"These  comfortable  little  boudoirs  are  only  '\ve  feet 
high.    Never  try  to  stan'l  up  straight." 

I  never  tried  it  again.,  Ahvays  when  in  a  t;»r.k  I  had 
to  keep  in  a  stooping  position  and  I  never  failed  to 
come  out  with  a  painful  crick  in  the  back.     Men  for 
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this  service  should  have  been  recruited  by  rights  from 
the  bantam  class. 

I  had  better  give  a  description  now  of  the  inside  of 
a  tank.  There  are  various  kinds  from  the  monsters 
which  carry  light  field  guns  to  the  fast  little  whippets 
which  are  manned  by  two  men  only.  It  was  always  my 
desire  to  handle  a  whippet — they  moved  so  rapidly  and 
so  noiselessly!  It  must  be  rare  sport  to  chase  a  flock 
of  scared  Heinies  in  a  whippet  tank.  However,  my 
experience  was  limited  to  the  bigger  and  slower 
Willies— in  fact,  to  the  female  of  the  species  which,  if 
not  more  deadly  than  the  male,  are  at  least  more  speedy 
and  effective.  The  difference  between  a  male  and  a 
female  tank  is  that  the  former  carries  a  field  gun 
while  the  lady  carries  only  machine  guns. 

I  was  the  last  man  to  enter  the  black  maw  of  the 
monster  on  this  first  occasion  and  the  door  was  swung 
to  after  me.  "All  in?"  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  instruct- 
ing officer  call.  Then  he  switched  on  the  lights.  I 
looked  about  me  curiously — and  saw  nothing!  You 
see,  the  huge  engine  occupies  the  centre  of  the  space. 
It  is  hooded  securely  and  there  is  just  enough  space  on 
(Mther  side  for  a  man  to  .squeeze  through.  At  the  front 
are  seats  for  the  officer  in  charge  £^nd  the  driver.  They 
have  narrow  slits  called  "peepholes"  in  front  of  them 
with  shutters  to  close  when  the  bullets  get  too  thick. 
There  is  no  other  means  of  outlook  with  the  exception 
of  pinholes— slits  too  small  to  admit  a  bullet  and 
through  which  you  can  see  only  by  flattening  your  face 
against  the  side.  The  officer  in  charge  has  a  rviachine 
gun  at  his  disposal  and  his  map  pinned  up  in  front  of 
him. 

At  the  sides  are  turrets  for  machine  guns  and  at  the 
back  are  the  secondary  gears.     Along  the  walls  and 


of  the  engine. 

Worse  Than  Jonah  in  the  Whale 

l^ELL,  the  officer  gave  the  signal  and, 
with  a  roar  like  the  rat-tat  of  a 
dozen  hammers  of  Thor,  the  engine  came 
into  action.  The  tank  shook,  heaved 
itself  and  moved  forward. 

The  first  sensation  one  experiences  in 
a  tank  on  the  go,  is  a  terrible  one.  At 
least,  it  was  with  me.  The  noise  is 
indescribable.  It  is  a  rending  and  roar- 
ing sound,  a  fiendish  pandemonium. 
Then  the  heat  is  stifling.  The  worst  of 
it  is  that  you  can't  see  what  is  going 
on  and  the  continual  tossing  of  the  tank 
keeps  you  in  constant  fear  that  it  will 
go  over.  One  thought  flashed  through 
my  mind:  "This  is  how  Jonah  felt 
when  he  was  in  the  belly  of  the  whale! 
He  couldn't  have  stuck  it  three  days!" 
It  was  hard  work  getting  acclimatized 
to  the  service.  At  first  the  close  atmos- 
phere created  a  tendency  to  nausea  and 
when  the  old  girl  started  to  navigate 
bumpy  ground  and  her  progress  became 
a  series  of  ups  and  downs — well,  it  was 
not  unlike  the  crossing  of  the  English 
Channel.  My  companions  and  I  were 
subject  at  first  to  severe  headaches. 
But  we  got  over  it.  We  got  so  that  we  could  move 
around  inside  the  tank  without  damaging  ourselves 
and  to  brace  up  against  any  unexpected  change  of 
direction  or  elevation.  I  could  attend  to  whatever 
task  I  was  on,  even  if  it  were  that  of  throwing  pails 
of  oil  on  the  gears  and  engine,  when  the  tank  was  prac- 
tically on  its  beam  ends.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  human  body  can  adapt  itself  to  almost  any  condi- 
tions. After  several  weeks  of  daily  incarceration  in 
the  tanks,  I  said  to  one  of  the  other  fellows:  "Bring 
on  your  whale  and  I'll  bet  I  can  outlast  old  Jonah  on 
the  job." 

I  don't  want  to  make  this  a  technical  article  in  any 
sense  of  the  word  but  there  is  one  more  point  it  is  per- 
haps necessary  to  explain.  The  tanks  are  not  steered 
by  a  wheel.  They  move  on  caterpillar  treads  and  a 
change  of  direction  is  effected  by  either  stopping  or 
slowing  the  treads  on  one  side,  thus  causing  the  tank 
to  slowly  veer  around.  Necessarily  the  change  cannot 
be  made  rapidly  and  the  big  tank  is  not  able  to 
manoeuvre  very  rapidly.  In  this  respect  the  whippets 
had  a  great  advantage  over  us. 

The  First  Time   Over   the   Top 

'T*0  attempt  to  give  anything  like  a  detailed  story  . 
-*■  my  experiences  would  be  an  impossibility  in  or; 
article,  so  I  .shall  confine  myself  to  r  few  of  the  "hiyh 
lights."  First  there  was  my  initial  sally  across  "N'o 
Man's  Land,"  unquestionably  the  most  poitrnnnt  mom- 
ent of  my  life. 

We  knew  a  week  ahead  of  time  'hat  there  was  going 
to  be  a  push  of  sorts  and  that  the  way  was  to  be  clear 
by  the  Willies.    I  was  attached  to  a  scarred  old  warri 
which  had  been  over  several  times  and  which  wc  hf 
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aflfectionately  dubbed  "Gertie.",  All 

the  tanks  had  names.     There  was 

"Constance"    and    "Blanche"     and 

even  "Zantippe,"  the  latter 

so   named   because   she  was 

cranky  and  hard  to 

handle   and    an  -^ 

awfully  creaky  old 

tub    generally. 

"Gertie"    was    the 

best  of  the  lot  and 

our    squad    took    a 

Kreat  deal  of  pride 

in     her      manifold 

excellences.     When 

the  word  came  that 

we  were  to  head  a 

real  procession  at  last,  we  groomed  "Gertie"  up  like  a 

racehorse,  polishing  her  plates  and  seeing  to  it  that  the 

engine  was  fit  and  reeking  with  oil. 

The  night  before  the  Show  we  moved  up  to  the  sta- 
tion that  had  been  assigned  to  us  immediately  behind 
the  front  line  trenches.  The  procedure  was  as  follows: 

A  shell  hole  had  been  enlarged  sufficiently  to  provide 
a  reasonable  degree  of  cover  and  concealment,  the 
earth  being  carted  off  in  sacks  so  that  the  enemy  would 
not  see  what  we  were  up  to  from  the  growth  of  a  pile 
behind  the  shell  hole.  It  was  ready  for  us  when  we 
lumbered  up  and  we  guided  good  old  "Gertie"  in  and 
left  her  there.  Then  two  of  the"  party  went  out  on  No 
Man's  Land  to  set  up  marks  for  the  tank  to  steer  by. 
Finding  your  objective  in  a  tank  is  a  tremendous  prob- 
lem when  all  observations  must  be  made  through  slits 
too  small  to  permit  ordinarily  of  the  entrance  of  a  rifle 
bullet.  Consequently  well-defined  marks  are  very  nec- 
essary. 

At  five  minutes  to  four  we  got  instructions  to  take 
our  places.  As  second  in  command  I  was  the  last  man 
in.  I  took  my  stand  in  the  right  turret.  It  was  pitch 
black  inside,  as  we  did  not  dare  show  a  light.  I  could 
distinctly  hear  the  beating  of  my  heart  in'the  stillness. 
Not  a  man  moved.  It  was  a  tense  moment  for  us.  The 
tank  service  has  a  higher  percentage  of  casualties 
than  any  other  branch  and  I  expect  that  every  man 
with  me  was  more  than  half  prepared  for  capture  or  a 
death  of  unknown  horrors  like  a  trapped  rat.  You  see, 
when  a  shell  hits  a  tank  squarely  it  sets  the  petrol  on 
fire.  It  is  not  often  that  any  of  the  crew  manage  to 
get  out  when  that  happens.  Talking  matters  over  back 
at  mess  it  had  always  been  agreed  that  death  would  be 
very  quick  under  the  circumstances,  as  the  fumes  from 
the  petrol  would  be  overpowering  in  the  confined  space. 
Still — that  was  a  theory.  No  one  had  survived  to  give 
any  accurate  data  on  the  subject.  Crouching  there  in 
the  dark,  waiting  for  the  signal  to  go  out,  a  sure  mark, 
within  the  range  of  the  enemy  guns,  such  questions 
could  not  be  entirely  banished  from  the  mind. 

"All  steady,  there,"  I  heard  my  superior  officer  say. 
He  had  been  through  it  before  and  was  as  cool  as  a 
cucumber. 

Suddenly  the  space  outside  was  filled  with  a  mighty 
roar.    I  gripped  the  bar  in  front  of  me. 

"It's  our  guns!"  I  called  in  exultation,  for  the  wait 
was  nearly  over.    My  voice  was  drowned  in  the  uproar. 

\    FEW  minutes  later  we  started  to  move.     When 
^^  our  own  engine  started,  it  did  not  take  long  for  the 
roar  of  the  guns  to  "die  down  and  drone  and  cease." 
Nothing  could  compete  with  the  terrific 
upheaval  of  sound  that  our  complicated 
machinery  provided.    When  or  how  we        '< 
crossed   our   front   line  trench    I    don't 
know.     There  was  one   dip   and   bump 
which  brought  us  forward  on  oar  fuces 
a    few    moments    after    our    lumbering 
Odyssey    commenced    and    this    I    con-         ' 
eluded  must  be  the  trench.     Somehow 
or  other  we  navigated  it  and  a  long 
bumpy  period  ensued  as  we  crushed  our 
way  out  on  to  pock-marked  No  Man's 
Land. 

About  this  time,  I  began  to  see  a  little 
from  the  peephole  in  my  turret.  Dawn 
had  come  and,  as  the  wreaths  of  smoke 
lifted  and  shifted,  I  could  discern  some- 
thing of  our  progress.  I  saw  when  we 
passed  in  through  a  gap  in  the  Hun's 
wire  entanglements  that  our  guns  had 
made.  I  swung  my  "coffee-mill" — pet 
name  for  a  machine  gun — around  a 
couple  of  times  and  crouched  for  action. 

Then  I  could  feel  the  rattle  of  hand 
bombs  on  our  top  and  sides.  Fritz  was 
literally  showering  us  with  grenades.  A 
well-constructed  British  Tank  is  quite 
impervious  to  bombing,  however,  and  we 
came  through  without  a  dent. 


"Gertie"  went  over  the  enemy  parapet  and  down 
with  a  dip  that  brought  us  up  sharply  on  the  bottom. 
And  there  we  stuck.     The  trench  was  narrow  at  this 
spot  and  we  got  ourselves  wedged  in  so  securely 
that  not  even  the  lifting  strength  of  our  four- 
hundred  horse-power  engine  could   get  us  out. 
However,  we  were  in  a  command- 
ing position  for  we  could  -sweep 
the  enemy  trench  in  both  direc- 
tions.     Forgetful    of    everything 
else,  I  swung  my  gun  into  action 
and  sent  a  steady  stream  of  bullets 
into  the   semi-darkness. 

We  were  told  afterwards  that 
the  Germans  holding  that  particu- 
lar bit  of  the  trench  were  either 
wiped  out  or  sought  a  hasty 
retreat  in  dug-outs  from  which  they  were  afterwards 
extracted  like  winkles  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Our 
infantry  had  no  difficulty  in  taking  possession,  once  my 
coffee-mill  ceased  to  play.  But  "Gertie"  was  stuck 
for  the  day  and  we  did  not  gain  our  objective,  which 
was  a  point  in  the  rear  of  the  German  lines.  Had  the 
Huns  been  able  to  counter-attack  successfully  they 
would  have  taken  her,  bottled  up  there  in  the  trench 
as  she  was,  with  her  nose  dug  into  the  far  wall.  We 
left  her  and  carried  on  with  the  infantry.  Two  of  our 
fellows  were  killed  before  the  attack  slowed  up. 

Back  at  Headquarters  we  enquired  eagerly  about  the 
rest  of  the  tanks.  All,  it  appeared,  had  gained  their 
objectives  safely  but  ours  and  "Zantippe."  The  Huns 
had  registered  a  direct  hit  on  the  latter  and  she  lay  out 
there  somewhere,  a  smoking,  shapeless  mass  of  riddled 
steel.  There  had  been  one  survivor,  a  young  fellow 
named  Forsythe.  I  saw  him  later  in  the  day.  He  had 
escaped  unhurt  but  was  in  a  state  of  mental  fog. 
"How  did  you  manage  it,  Forsythe?"  I  asked. 
"I  don't  know,"  he  mumbled.  "I  can  hardly  remem- 
ber— anything.  The  whole  earth  fell  in  on  us.  I  tried 
to  run,  to  get  away — and  suddenly  found  myself  out — 
must  have  bumped  against  the  door." 

He  was  dazed  for  days  after  and  never  was  able  to 
give  us  any  more  information  about  his  fortunate 
escape,  or  the  fate  of  his  comrades. 

Under  Water  in  a  Tank 

T^HEN  there  was  the  time  that  we  were  nearly  all 
-*■  drowned.  This  occurred  well  back  of  the  line 
where  we  were  practising  some  manoeuvres.  And,  It 
was  strictly  my  fault. 

It  was  a  rainy  day,  one  of  those  mean  Flanders 
drizzles  which  every  Canadian  soldier  had  learned  to 
dread.  I  was  soaked  through  and  through  when  I 
obeyed  orders  by  taking  "Gertie"  out  for  a  turn.  A 
bit  of  a  fever  had  taken  hold  of  me  and  my  teeth 
chattered  as  I  settled  my.self  on  my  seat  at  the  front. 

"Let  her  go,"  I  growled  to  the  driver.  And  to  my- 
self I  added:  "If  only  old  C (the  Tank  Com- 
mander) should  get  in  the  road  I'd  flatten  him  right 
out  with   pleasure." 

We  were  grinding  away  over  ground  which  had 
formerly  been  within  range  of  the  enemy  guns  and  it 
was  pretty  well  pitted  up.  I  shoved  straight  ahead  and 
made  a  pretty  rough  trip  of  it.  Finally  we  approached 
a  crater  of  unusual  depth  and,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  it 
was  a  question  whether  we  could  make  the  grade  or 
not.  However,  I  decided  to  have  a  try  anyway  and 
went   straight  for  it.     At  the   last  moment  I   did   a 
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thing  that  is  usually  fatal.    I  changed  my  mind  and 
decided   to  go   around. 

Slowly  the  tank  swunj;  to  the  left.  With  a  senae 
of  alarm  that  quickly  ripened  into  Absolute  funk  I  saw 
that  we  were  too  close  to  tlie  edge  to  make  a  clear  pivot. 
The  caterpillar  treads  on  .he  left  side  swung  over  the 
edge  and  the  progress  of  he  tank  slowed  up  immedi- 
ately.   I  felt  the  car  tip  ovi  r. 

"Throw  in  your  brake!"  I  called  to  the  driver,  a 
stolid  big  fellow  named  James. 

He  immediately  obeyed.  But  it  was  too  late.  The 
pivoting  motion  could  not  be  carried  out  fast  enough 
to  draw  us  away  from  the  "Age.  We  tipped — and  tipped 
more — and  then  went  rir-it  over. 

What  happened  immei  ately  after  I  do  not  know. 
The  shock  or  concussion  <.f  the  fall  must  have  rendered 
me  unconscious  for  a  few  moments.  I  was  revived  by 
sudden  contact  with  icy  water.  The  tank  had  fallen 
flat  on  its  side  in  the  vater  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crater.  Afterwards  we  measured  it  and  found  that 
there  was  nearly  four  fe<t. 

I  had  been  thrown  from  my  seat  in  the  fall  and 
.lames  had  come  tumblin;^  over  on  top  of  me.  My  first 
impression,  after  the  feeling  of  strangulation  that 
awakened  me  when  the  water  poured  in,  was  of  his 
heavy  body  sprawling  (ver  me  and  seeming  almost 
malignantly  to  hold  me  down.  Struggle  as  I  would  his 
inert  body  pinned  me  under.  Finally  I  did  wriggle 
clear. 

We  were  completely  immersed  and  in  an  intuitive 
way  I  knew  in  what  part  of  the  tank  we  lay.  To  get 
out  it  would  be  necessary  to  climb  around  the  eng:ine 
and  up  to  the  hole  opening  out  from  the  top  turret. 
I  butted  my  head  strongly  against  a  gun  rack  in 
negotiating  the  narrow  aisle  and  gave  myself  a  rather 
nasty  cut  above  the  eye.  This  I  did  not  know  until 
later. 

On  clambering  up  to  the  other  side  of  the  engrine, 
I  won  free  of  the  water,  which  was  not  deep  enough  to 
completely  fill  the  tank.  After  a  rest  to  catch  my 
breath  I  went  down  again  after  poor  James,  who  was 
certainly  in  a  fair  way  to  drown.  I  found  him  without 
difficulty,  although  he  had  rolled  a  little  farther  down 
the  narrow  aisle.  He  was  still  unconscious  and  for 
an  agonized  moment  or  two  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
would  never  be  able  to  drag  his  heavy  body  out  of  the 
water-filled  passage  and  up  to  the  air  again. 

But  we  finally  won  clear  and,  after  another  rest, 
I  dragged  him  up  through  the  opening.  His  head  had 
been  badly  cut  in  the  fall  and  he  did  not  regain  con- 
sciousness for  several  hours.  I  was  delighted  to  learn 
that  all  the  others  in  the  party  had  escaped  more  or 
less  without  harm. 

Five  Times  And  Out 
IN  all  I  went  over  the  top  in  a  tank  five  times.  We 
•^  were  singularly  lucky  right  along.  "Gertie"  seemed 
to  bear  a 'charmed  life.  Shells  fell  all  around  her  but 
never  near  enough  to  do  more  than  scratch  her  much- 
scarred  surface.  We  began  to  think  that  nothing 
could  touch  us  and  that  the  shell  had  not  been  made 
that  could  stop  the  relentless  march  of  our  Juggernaut 
car.     But  on  the  fifth  trip  things  began  to  happen. 

A  friend  of  mine,  Captain  B ,  was  in  charge  that 

day.    We  made  a  bad  start;  "Gertie,"  in  fact,  refused 
to  budge  at  first. 

"Don't  like  the  looks  of  it,"  said  B ,  shaking  his 

head,  "Something's  going  to  happen  to  us  to-day.    The 
old  girl  doesn't  want  to  get  out  there." 
"Are  you  turning  old  woman  all  of  a 
sudden?"  I  asked. 

Nevertheless  I  did  not  feel  comfort- 
able about  it  myself.  It  required  a  lot 
of  tinkering  with  the  engine  before 
"Gertie"  would  even  shake  her  iron  sides. 
We  were  behind  schedule  in  starting, 
which  made  us  all  ugly-tempered  and. 
in  my  case  at  least,  apprehensive. 

We  had  just  nicely  crossed  our  first 
line  trench  when  the  whole  tank  sud- 
denly lifted  and  then  settled  down  with 
a  jolt  that  strained  every  plate  in  her. 
A  shell  had  landed  close  enough  to 
actually  lift  us  up.  It  was  a  narrow 
squeak. 

It  was  strangely  and  oppressively  hot 
in  the  tank.  We  had  become  pretty  well 
acclimatized  to  the  usual  atmosphere  in- 
side by  that  time,  but  this  day  it  seemed 
different.  No  stoke  hole  in  an  ocean 
liner  couM  have  equalled  this.  I  rub- 
bed my  face  wdth  an  oily  sleeve  repeat- 
edly, until  the  oil  trickled  down  into  my 
eyes.  I  would  have  given  twenty  years 
of  my  life  for  a  glass  of  water. 

"It's  all  up  with  us  this  time,"  I  kept 
saying  to  my  elf.    "The  next  shell  that 
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comes  over  will  be  for  us.  If  we  must  go —  I  hope  it 
blows  us  to  a  million  pieces." 

T  WAS  worried  also  by  the  fact  that  I  had  made  no 
■'■  provision  for  eventualities.  For  the  first  time  I  had 
neglected  to  put  on  a  belt  next  my  skin  with  a  few 
pieces  of  gold  to  be  used  in  the  advent  of  my  being  made 
a  prisoner.  My  mind  finally  settled  on  this  piece  of 
ihoughtlessness  and  I  berated  myself  roundly. 

I  was  brought  back  to  myself  by  a  most  audden  and 
sad  occurrence.    A  bullet  found 
its  way   through   the   porthole 

in  front  of  Captain  B and 

hit  him  between  the  eyes.  He 
dropped  from  his  seat  back- 
wards. Death,  I  imagine,  was 
instantaneous.  This  made  it 
necessary  for  me  to  climb  for- 
ward into  his  place  to  assume 
charge. 

His  body  was  stretched  over 
the  seat  when  I  got  there.  In 
order  to  operate  the  gun  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  seat  clear 
but  we  were  so  cramped  for 
space  that  there  was  no  place 
to  dispose  of  the  body  unless 
it  could  be  moved  back  to  the 
spot  I  had  vacated.  In  the 
position  in  which  he  had  fallen 
it  was  impossible  to  raise  his 
legs  from  within  the  seat  so 
I  took  him  around  the  waist  and 
lifted  him  as  gently  as  I  could. 
His  head  fell  over  on  my 
shoulder;  so  I  had  the  experi- 
ence a  few  hours  later  of  scrap- 
ing my  friend's  brains  from  my 
tunic.  I  do  not  think  that 
modern  warfare,  terrible  as  it 
is,  can  offer  any  sadder  or  grim- 
mer task  than  that. 

Time  did  not  permit  the 
transferring  of  the  body  so  we 
propped  poor  B in  a  half- 


it.  There  was  no  way  of  putting  it  out  of  commission 
until  our  men  came  up  and  surrounded  it.  Hold — yes, 
there  was.  I  signalled  back  for  a  change  of  direction. 
We  started  head-on  for  the  other  tank. 

We  struck  the  German  squarely  and  a  little  to  the 
front.  The  shock  nearly  threw  me  backwards  off  my 
seat.  Our  tank  quivered,  paused  and  then  started  to 
move  forward  again.  1  could  see  nothing  from  out  of 
the  porthole  in  front  cf  me,  for  we  were  tilted  up  and 
smoke-wreathed   sky  filled    the    range    of    vision.      I 


which  had  been  dug  perhajis  fifty  yards  in  advance 
of  the  German  trenches  and  immediately  a  terrific 
bombardment  descended  upon  them.  They  were  all 
stopped  and  three  were  smashed  to  pieces,  including 
■'Gertie.''  janies  Was  the  only  member  of  the  crew 
who  escaped  alive. 

The  German  plan  was  a  clever  one.     They  dug  ihe 
ditch  and  then  had  their  guns  registered  directly  on  it. 
The  first  shells  fired  were  filled  with  poisonous  gases 
of  a  peculiarly  deadly  kind.    Their  idea  was  that  these 
shells  should  explode  in  advance 
cf  the  tanks  and  either  kill  the 
drivers  or  so  fuddle  them  that 
they  would  be  slow  in  extricat- 
ing themselves  from  the  ditch 
when  they  struck  it.    In  either 
eventuality  they  would  not  gel 
over  before  the  guns  registering 
on  the  ditch  had  a  chance   to 
pound  them  to  pieces. 

The  Function  of  the  Tanks 

A  S  a  tank  man  I  am  perhaps 
•'^  inclined  to  overestimate  the 
importance  of  the  part  that 
they  played  in  the  struggle  that 
is  now  ended.  It  is  universally 
agreed,  however,  that  they 
constituted  the  outstanding 
development  of  the  war.  Every 
other  feature  of  modern  war- 
fare had  been  known  before 
and  tried  in  some  form  or  other. 
The  airplane  was  an  accepted 
fact  and  was  in  use  right  from 
the  start.  Poison  gas  had  been 
mooted  and  it  was  generally 
understood  that  Dundonald's 
Destroyer  —  that  mysterious 
weapon  the  secret  of  which  was 
locked  away  in  London  Tower 
— was  nothing  more  than  gas. 
Liquid  fire  was  used  away  back 
in  the  wars  of  earliest  history. 
But  the  armored  tank  burst 


standing,    half-squatting    posi- 
tion between  the  next  man  and 

myself — and  carried  on.  The  tank  plunged  ahead. 
Whei»  it  dipped  down,  the  body  fell  over  against  me; 
when  we  tipped  up,  it  sagged  back  against  the  other 
man.  Thus  it  kept  up,  until  we  were  both  of  us  covered 
with  blood  and  our  nerve  nearly  broken  by  the  horror 
of  the  situation.  Once  the  body  fell  on  my  shoulders, 
the  head  over  one  shoulder,  an  arm  across  the  other. 
I  was  busy  with  my  gun  at  the  moment  and  had  no 
opportunity  to  disengage  myself.  And  so  I  sat  there, 
dealing  death  to  the  Germans  ahead  with  my  machine 
gun,  the  body  of  the  dead  man  clutching  me  the  while. 
Had  anyone  seen,  it  would  perhaps  have  appeared  to 
them  that  the  dead  man  was  directing  the  use  of  the 
gun  on  the  enemies  who  had  shot  him  down. 

A  Tilt  With   an  Enemy  Tank 

TPHPj  trip  came  to  a  sudden  and  dramatic  finish.  Our 
objective  was  a  sharp  bend  in  a  road  that  ran 
several  hundred  yards  back  of  the  enemy  trenches.  It 
was  clearly  marked  on  the  map  tacked  up  in  front  of 
me  and  I  was  steering  according  to  the  route  mapped 
out  for  us  when  a  new  element  entered  into  the  calcu- 
lations. Off  to  the  right  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  an 
enemy  tank,  drawn  broadside  to  along  the  line  of  the 
barbed  wire  entanglements.  In  this  position  it  could 
enfilade  the  ground  over  which  our  men  were  advancing 
with  machine  gun  fire  and  it  thusbecame  a  real  menace. 

The  Germans  had  made  a  serious  effort  to  follow  us 
in  the  matter  of  tanks  but  fo^  once  their  imitative 
genius  had  been  at  fault.  Their  tanks  never  amounted 
to  anything  for  offensive  purposes.  They  were  cumber- 
some monsters,  slow  in  their  tnovements  and  very 
prone  to  "stall."  In  the  BritisB  tank  service  we  had 
a  wholesome  contempt  for  thenj.  For  defensive  pur- 
poses, however,  the  Huns  often  used  their  tanks  to 
good  purpose.  When  an  attack  in  force  was  antici- 
pated, they  would  send  the  tanks  out  to  block  any 
holes  in  the  wire  which  the  preBminary  bombardment 
had  made  and  to  play  across  No  Man's  Land  on  the 
attacking  force  with  machine  gttns.  They  had  learned 
thiii  trick  from  us,  for  our  tanks  were  often  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  With  us  it  Was  a  distinctly  hazard- 
ous duty.  The  Germa:  :;uns,  qdite  regardless  of  their 
own  advancing  infantry,  would  be  directed  on  the 
tanks  thus  placed.  I  had  several  times  seen  one  of 
our  tanks  beaten  to  pieces  by  enemy  shells  while  their 
own  infantry  swarmed  around  it  with  the  result  that 
more  Germans  were  killed  than  British. 

Well,  here  was  an  enemy  tank  filling  up  a  gap  in 
their  line  and  spreading  death  iii  all  directions  around 
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judged  from  the  movement  that  we  had  turned  the 
German  over  on  his  side. 

This  was  exactly  what  had  happened.  The  German 
was  standing  still  and  we  were  moving  so  that  the 
force  of  the  collision  sent  him  over  and  the  last  round 
fired  from  his  machine  guns  were  spent  on  the  air 
above.  "Gertie"  proceeded  to  climb  over  the  body  of 
her  prostrate  foe  and  for  a  moment  or  two,  it  seemed 
probable  that  we  should  get  right  over.  "Good  old 
girl!"  I  exulted.  "Over  you  go!  Walk  right  over 
them!" 

Then  we  stuck.  Part  way  over,  with  our  nose 
elevated  at  a  sharp  angle,  we  suddenly  stopped  and  no 
amount  of  urging  or  forcing  could  move  us  either  for- 
ward or  back.  We  had  overthrown  the  enemy  but  in 
his  fall  he  had  blocked  our  further  progress.  As  our 
own  men  were  all  around  us  by  this  time  and  swarm- 
ing into  the  German  trench,  I  reluctantly  gave  orders 
to  leave  the  tank  and  carry  on  with  the  assaulting 
force. 

My  own  share  in  subsequent  events  was  very  brief. 
I  had  barely  put  foot  to  ground  when  suddenly  every- 
thing went  black.  It  was  four  hours  later  and  at  a 
dressing  station  that  I  recovered  consciousness.  A 
bullet  had  struck  me  in  the  neck,  ploughing  right 
through  and  missing  a  vital  spot  by  the  narrowest  of 
margins.  ' 

So  I  was  sent  to  "Blighty"  and,  after  passing  the 
convalescent  stage,  they  had  me  up  before  a  medical 
board.  Here  it  was  decided  that  I  was  not  fit  for 
further  active  service.    I  have  not  been  in  a  tank  since. 

The  End  of  a  Tank 

The  other  day,  however,  I  was  walking  along  a  street 
in  London  when  I  ran  into  a  familiar  figure  hobbling 
nimbly  along  with  a  cane.  It  was  James,  the  driver 
that  I  had  pulled  out  of  the  water  that  day. 

We  stopped  to  exchange  news  and  I  learned  that  the 
end  of  his  active  military  career  had  coincided  with 
the  finish  of  poor  old  "Gertie."  She  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  a  clever  Hun  stratagem. 

After  the  failure  of  their  own  efforts  to  organize 
an  effective  tank  branch,  the  Germans  had  contented 
themselves  with  schemes  to  hurt  the  effectiveness  of 
ours.  One  plan  that  they  adopted  on  several  occasions 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  a  number  of  our  tanks. 

As  James  told  it,  an  attack  in  force  was  on  with 
half  a  dozen  tanks  in  the  lead.  The  German  guns, 
oddly  as  it  seemed,  fired  only  a  few  rounds  of  shells 
which  fell  short.     Then  the  tanks  ran  into  a  trench 


who  sprang  full  grown  from 
the  head  of  Jove.  It  was  a  total  surprise,  a  new  force 
that  had  not  been  reckoned  with  in  the  German  plans. 
The  first  tanks  had  a  suggestion  of  the  supernatural 
about  them  and  the  Huns  ran  from  them  screaming 
in  terror.  It  was  the  most  delicious  touch  of  the  war. 
The  Hun,  who  had  turned  war  into  a  conflict  of  iron 
against  iron,  a  business  of  deadly  machines,  had  been 
outdone  at  his  own  game! 

Of  course,  the  tanks  did  not  live  up  to  their  high 
promise.  After  that  first  surprise,  it  was  generally 
believed  in  the  army  that  the  war  was  won  and  that, 
as  soon  as  enough  of  the  machines  could  be  turned  out, 
we  would  all  ride  to  Berlin,  shoving  the  frightened 
Boches  ahead  of  us,  and  parade  our  new  monsters  up 
and  down  Unter  den  Linden.  They  did  not  revolution- 
ize warfare  to  that  extent.  Certainly,  however,  they 
played  a  big  part  in  the  ultimate  victory  and  they  kept 
down  the  casualty  lists.  No  attack  was  as  costly  when 
the  Willies  cleared  the  way. 

The  function  of  the  tanks  in  Foch's  victorious  offen- 
sive of  1918  was  one  of  enhanced  importance.  That 
great  genius  replaced  the  element  of  surprise  in  allied 
plans.  Instead  of  a  huge  concentration  of  troops  and 
an  attack  in  force  after  a  sustained  bombardment 
which  advertised  the  show  and  enabled  the  enemy  to 
hurry  up  reserves,  Foch  planned  a  series  of  sudden, 
sharp  taps.  His  own  troops  seldom  knew  that  they 
were  "going  over"  until  the  night  before.  Mysteriously 
enough  at  the  appointed  moment,  reserves  appeared 
behind  them  out  of  nowhere.  A  short  and  sharp  bom- 
bardment, a  line  of  fast  tanks  to  lead  and  then  the 
attack. 

The  intensive  bombardment  of  earlier  offensives  had 
leveled  the  enemy  lines  before  the  attack  came.  Foch's 
plan  left  a  good  part  of  the  "mopping  up"  to  the  tanks. 
After  a  short  bombardment  they  were  sent  over  to 
throw  the  enemy  defense  into  confusion  before  our 
infantry  attacked. 

The  Tanks  Are  British 

But  the  fact  that  most  endears  the  l..i.,^  .■  me  is 
that  it  is  British  through  and  through.  The  British 
invented  it  and  used  it  first.  They  developed  it  and 
brought  it  up  to  scratch.  They  used  it  to  the  best 
advantage  at  every  stage  of  the  fight.  There  was 
something  of  the  bull  dog  in  the  machine  itself — slow, 
steady,  a  bit  of  a  plodder,  even  a  muddler,  but  grinding 
ahead,  going  over  everything  that  came  in  its  way, 
hanging  on  grimly,  and  always  getting  there  in  the  end! 
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With  her  was  a  man — also   in  Ifhaki. 

THEN  we  reached  the  far  corner  of  the  rubble- 
heap  which  was  once  a  town,  and  it  was  a  shock 
to  the  eyes  suddenly  to  come  upon  a  dozen  or 
two  houses — a  whole  street,  in  fact — spared  from 
destruction. 

"Here  is  the  Hospice,"  said  Monsieur  Dufael.  "I 
sent  no  word  to  Soeur  Julie.  Why  trouble  her  to 
prepare?  If  she  was  ready  to  receive  the  Germans, 
she  will  not  be  fluttered  by  an  unexpected  visit  from 
us." 

He  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  plain  house,  large  but  no 
more  pretentious  than  its  neighbors.  It  opened  at 
once,  as  if  someone  had  been  in  the  act  of  coming  out, 
and  lo,  it  was  Sister  Julie  her.self !  I  recognized  her  at 
once  from  portraits  I  had  seen  in  French  and  English 
papers,  (for  Soeur  Julie,  Matron  of  the  Hospice  and 
heroine  of  Gerbevillers  is  one  of  the  great  women  of 
the  war)  but  in  flesh  she  put  all  her  photographs  to 
shame.  They  gave  no  idea  of  her  really,  for  even  the 
best  represented  a  stout,  honest,  hard-faced  peasant 
woman  in  the  garb  of  a  nun.  She  did  not,  in  her 
picture,  look  remarkable  in  any  way.  One  felt  almost 
surprised  that  she  should  have  risen  to  such  heights 
of  magnificence.  But  the  instant  one  met  the  smile  of 
her  brilliant,  brook-brown  eyes  and  generous  mouth, 
one  saw  that  here  was  a  woman  made  of  courage  and 
superb  self-sacrifice.  Her  face  is  not  hard,  but  strong. 
Into  what  class  of  life  she  chose  to  be  born,  I  don't 
know.  I  know  only  that  every  unself-conscious  gesture 
is  that  of  a  noblewoman.  Her  flaring  white  headdress 
framed  her  face  finely,  as  the  plain  doorway,  with  a 
dim  background  of  corridor,  framed  her  capable,  black- 
robed  form. 

TT  was  evidently  an  excitement  to  her,  this  unexpected 
■*  .  visit  from  the  great  man  of  the  Department  with  his 
friends,  one  of  whom  was  a  General.  But  as  Dufael 
had  prophesied,  she  welcomed  us  without  fuss,  and  I 
scon  saw  that  her  respect  for  him  came  as  much  from 
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the  fact  that  he  was 
a  man  of  Lorraine — 
her  own  dear,  native 
Lorraine  —  as  from 
his  important  posi- 
tion. She  and  a 
smiling  youthful  nun 
or  two  gave  us 
chairs  in  the  Hospice 
reception  room, 
which  had  no  other 
furniture  save  a 
table.  "Would  you 
have  refreshment?"  she  asked. 
No?  .  .  Was  there  nothing  she 
could  give  us? 

"Oh  yes,  Madame,  if  you  want 
to  refresh  our  hearts,  you  will  give 
us  your  story  of  the  night  when  the  Germans  came!" 
cried  Miss  Mix.  She  said  it  in  ridiculous  French,  but 
she  clasped  her  hands,  and  made  gladder  eyes  and 
dimples  than  I  had  seen  her  trouble  to  make  for  any 
man.  At  the  same  time  Sidi  B.  escaped  as  he  always 
does  on  such  occasions,  and  bounded  to  Sister  Julie, 
waving  his  white  feather-tail  like  a  flag  of  truce. 

Perhaps  Sister  Julie  had  never  seen  two  such 
creatures  as  Nancy  Mix  of  Kentucky  and  Sidi  feishr 
of  Egypt.  They  fascinated  her.  She  took  them  to  her 
large  heart  and  beamed  at  them.  "But,  of  course,  I 
will  tell  the  story,"  she  replied,  "though  Monsieur 
Dufael  knows  it  too  well.  It  is  not  my  story.  Made- 
moiselle. It  is  the  story  of  the  soldiers.  Only  they  are 
not  here,  and  I  am." 

CO  she  began  the  history  of  what  happened  on  August 
'^  23rd,  1914,  at  Gerbevillers  on  the  river  Mortagne, 
began  laconically  to  shorten  the  tale  for  those  who  had 
heard  it  before,  but  soon  forgot  her  restraint,  and 
forgot  everything  except  the  eager  eyes  of  the  Minx. 
She  talked  to  them;  and  her  own  eyes  turned  to  shin- 
ing topaz  as  she  relived  the  drama  of  which  she  had 
been  the  heroine.  Her  great  part  had  not  been  in  the 
first  act,  a  stern  and  terrible  act  played  by  fifty  young 
French  Chasseurs  a  pied,  who  defended  the  bridge  and 
built  barricades.  Ah,  so  young.  Mademoiselle!  They 
were  but  boys.  Yet  they  kept  the  bridge  for  eleven 
hours,  instead  of  the  five  they  had  been  ordered  to  hold 
it.  At  the  end  of  that  time  there  were  none  left  stand- 
ing. The  defence  began  before  dawn.  Before  evening 
they  were  all  wounded  or  dead.  We  had  thirteen  of 
them  here  to  care  for,  the  sisters  and  I.  Not  one  but 
was  desperately  hurt.  We  had  not  beds  enough  for 
them  in  this  place,  which  is  no  more  than  an  almshouse. 
They  lay  on  the  floor  in  this  room  where  you  sit,  and  we 
cared  for  them  as  best  we  could,  in  those  terrible  hours 
after  the  Boche's  coming  on  from  Luneville,  had  got 
into  the  town  to  burn  the  houses  and  murder  the  people. 


You  have  heard  fror  Monsitur  Dufael  of  the  fifteen 
hostages  they  shot,  ad  the  women  and  children  they 
killed?  Ah,  yes.  it  was  a  maseacre;  and  all  day  as  we 
worked  news  came  !<•  us  of  what  was  going  on.  We 
heard  shots  and  cries,  and  smelt  the  smbke  of  the  burn- 
ing. They  set  fire  to  :he  houses  and  shops  with  petrol, 
and  pastilles  their  leirned  chemists  have  invented  for 
this  industry.  We  ould  not  tell  when  they  would 
march  up  the  hill,  aiMi  our  turn  to  suffer  would  come. 
But  there  was  no  time  to  think  of  that  We  thought 
only  of  our  wounded.  Then,  at  last,  our  moment  was 
upon  us.  There  wa>  a  noise  of  shouting,  and  horses' 
hoofs,  and  the  trampling  of  men's  feet.  We  knew  they 
were  in  the  streets  they  would  be  at  our  door!  We 
could  not  wait  for  that.  We  went  to  meet  them,  I  at 
the  head  of  the  sisu  rs.  It  was  evening.  The  light 
from  the  burning  town  was  redder  than  any  sunset, 
with  blafk,  low-hui:^  clouds  of  smoke;  and  in  that 
light,  .Mademoiselle,  I  saw  four  officers  on  horseback 
heading  a  troop  of  >  )ldiers — oh,  but  all  our  street  full 
of  soldiers,  soldier^^  as  far  as  eye  could  reach!  They 
were  big  men  in  grey,  and  the  officers,  they  were  giants. 
I  stood  before  them  in  the  doorway,  and  I  felt  a  small 
thing.  Yet  they  w(juld  have  to  stop  and  kill  me,  and 
the  other  sisters,  before  they  could  pass. 

"You  are  hiding  Frenchmen  here — French  soldiers, 
I  am  told,"  the  Captain  said.  The  two  tallest  giants 
were  a  captain  and  a  first  lieutenant.  They  had  their 
swords  drawn.  I  thought  they  would  run  me  through 
the  body,  but  they  did  not.  "We  have  thirteen  soldiers 
here,  wounded,"  I  answered.  "You  are  lying!"  said  the 
Captain.  "Come  in  and  see  that  I  am  telling  the 
truth!"  And,  oh,  .Mademoiselle,  what  it  was  for  a 
woman  of  Lorraine  to  bid  a  German  enter  her  door, 
vou  others  cannot  understand. 
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tried  to  push  past  us,  but  we  would  not  let 
We  backed  away  from  the  door  and  down 
the  hall  to  this  roof.  'Y'ou  see  all  the  men  we  are 
sheltering!'  I  pointed  to  our  brave  wounded,  and  not 
one  of  these  boys  flinched  nor  uttered  a  cry.  Non- 
commissioned officers  led  a  band  through  the  Hospice  to 
examine  every  room,  but  I  had  no  fear  of  what  they 
might  find.  Only  the  two  giant  officers  came  in  where 
the  wounded  lay.  You  might  have  thought  their  hearts 
would  soften  at  the  sight,  but  no.!  The  Captain  drew 
out  from  his  belt  a  queer  knife  like  a  dagger,  and  he 
rushed  at  one  of  our  soldier  boys  who  lay  on  a  cot  we 
had  brought  in.  'Coward  of  a  nation  of  cowards!' 
he  cried.  'You  have  torn  out  the  eyes  and  cut  off  the 
ears  of  our  Germans.  I'll  slit  your  throat  to  pay  for 
some  of  that  work!' 

"Think  of  it,  Mademoiselle,  this  to  a  man  who  could 
scarcely  move,  who  had  no  longer  a  right  arm  to  move. 

"  'No!'  I  said.  And  I  put  my  two  hands  between  the 
knife  and  the  boy's  bare  throat.  Ah,  I  was  proud  of 
that  boy!  He  did  not  wink.  He  looked  straight  into 
the  German's  face." 

As  she  spoke,  Sister  Julie  looked  into  the  face  of 
Nancy  Mix  with  that  same  brave  look.  It  did  not 
occur  to  her  to  be  proud  because  she  had  offered  her 
hands  to  the  German  knife  blade.  In  describing  the 
scene,  she  had  made  a  beautiful  gesture;  and  we  could 
all  see  the  beauty  of  these  work-worn  hands.  They 
were  lai-ge,  like  the  hands  given  by  Old  Masters  to 
their  Madonnas,  nobly  shaped,  singularly  capable,  and 
expressive  of  the  woman  herself.  I  thought  that  they 
had  about  them  a  spiritual  motherliness;  and  instantly 
I  understood  how  that  "No!'"  and  that  gesture  of  pro- 
tection had  stopped  the  Bavarian  captain.  Even,  long 
afterwards,  in  the  baie  room  lit  from  one  high  window, 
the  black-robed  figuri  seemed  suddenly  to  be  wreathed 
in  holy  fire,  and  her  'No!''  rang  out  like  a  deep-toned 
bell.  I  saw  how  the  wounded  soldier  on  his  cot  must 
have  been  as  safe  behind  those  two  hands  as  if  a  thick 
glass  wall  had  been  raised  round  him  by  magic. 

"They  touched  noie  of  our  men,"  Sister  Julie's 
beautiful  voice  went  on,  after  a  slight  pause,  "and  they 
promised  to  spare  the  Hospice,  if  we  would  nurse  their 
wounded  with  ours.  1  gave  that  promise,  and  kept  it. 
Mademoiselle,  cur  sisters  had  to  sweep  the  blood  out 
into  the  street — Frerch  and  German  blood  together — 
before  that  night  was  at  an  end.  And  with  those 
German  men  among  ours,  it  was  easier  to  win  favor  for 
the  whole  nuarter.     If  the  houses  round  us  had  been 
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ired,  we  should  have  burned  too.  So  they  spared  us. 
And  that  is  all  my  story." 

She  did  not  add  the  sequel:  how  she  had  been  made  a 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for  that  niprht's  work; 
but  "Mademoiselle"  and  the  rest  of  us  knew  already. 

/^N  the  way  back  to  Nancy  we  heard  exciting  news. 
^-^  Big  German  guns  were  again  bombarding  the 
town;  and  Monsieur  Dufael's  thought  was  to  get  home 
as  soon  as  possible.  For  a  moment  after  the  news  was 
given  him  by  a  military  motorcyclist,  he  forgot  even 
Mademoiselle  Mix,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  ladies. 
Both  cars  had  stopped,  and  suddenly  Dufael  remem- 
bered that  the  ladies  might  be  frightened.  There  was 
indeed  some  excuse  for  the  stoutest  hearts  to  beat  the 
faster.  These  giant  guns  did  far  more  damage  than 
the  aeroplanes.  Whereas  the  latter  could  demolish  a 
roof  and  an  upper  story,  the  naval  guns  could  knock 
any  house,  or  any  hotel,  into  a  cocked  hat:  and  you 
never  knew  where  the  bombs  might  not  fall. 

"What  will  you  do,  Mesdames?"  he  asked  the  three 
ladies  and  looked  at  Miss  Mix.  "It  is  not  necessary  for 
you  to  go  to  Nancy  at  all.  If  you  wish,  you  can  turn 
and  motor  back  to  Luneville.  You  can  spend  the  night 
there.  I  will  have  all  your  belongings  packed  and  sent 
to  you  from  your  hotel.  I  do  not  disguise  from  you 
that  there  is  no  safety  anywhere  in  Nancy  during  a 
bombardment  except  in  a  cellar,  and  only  comparative 
safety  there." 

"But  you  are  not  afraid,  are  you?"  said  tjie  Minx. 
"And  the  General ;  he  won't  give  up  the  rest  of  his  leave 
and  go  away  from  Nancy  because  it  is  being  bom- 
oarded,  I  guess?" 

Both  men  smiled.  "General  Rayieres  is  so  used  to 
bombardments,  he  sleeps  best  while  they're  going  on," 
replied  Dufael.  "Even  1  have  ceased  to  have  what  you 
call  the  'jumps'." 

"I  don't  call  them  the  'jumps',''  said  Miss  Mix,  "but 
I  'spect  I  shall  have  them.  I  want  to  feel  what  they're 
like.     I  need  to,  for  my  paper,  you  know.   Besides,  I 

haven't  face  powder  enough  left  to 

camouflage  myself  with    for  more 

than  another  hour,  so  I  must  go  to 

Nancy  and  get  the  rest.     Once  I'm 

there,  I'll  be  too  lazy  to  move  away." 
As  she  spoke,  she  showed  her  de- 
pleted store  of  beauty  ammunition 

(that  mysterious  bit  of  lace-bor- 
dered silk,  with  a  puff  in  the  mid- 
dle) and  everybody  laughed,  except 

Mother.       To    her,    there    was    no 

humor  in  the  thought  of  risking  the 

loss  of  one's  head,  to  assure  a  supply 

of  rice  powder  for  one's  nose:  there 

was  only  an  appalling  flippancy.     I 

think,  in  unselfish  fear  of  bereaving 

her  million  admirers.  Mother  might 

have  considered  it  her  duty  to  ac- 
cept Monsieur  Dufael's  suggestion : 

but    the    British    Public,    with    the 

American   on   top  of  it — like  Osgo 

pile<!  on  Pelion — formed  too  great  a 

contrast  with  Nancy  Mix's  nose  to 
,  be   mentioned  in   the   same  breath. 

Mother    announced    therefore    that 

our  facing  the  bombardment  went 

without    saying.      In    these    days, 

what    men    risked,    women    risked 

also.     She  looked  very  heroic  when 

she   said   this,   and   beside   her   the 

Minx  was  a  mere  kitten  at  the  feet 

of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 


/"^L'R  entrance  into  the  town  was 
^^  simultaneous  with  the  loudest 
noise  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  It 
sounded  loud  enough  to  blow  up  the 
world.  But  to  my  great  surpri.se  it 
didn't  blow  us  up,  or  anything  in 
sight.  The  beautiful  Place  Stanis- 
las looked  just  as  it  had  looked  be- 
fore, a  strange  thing,  because  I  felt 
suddenly  as  if  a  hundred  years  had 
passed  over  my  head  since  we  left 
it  in  the  morning.  I  knew  now  why 
Monsieur  Dufael  and  General 
Rayieres  thought  as  little  of  eneniy 
avions  as  of  evil  black  birds.  It 
was  a  weird  sensation  to  hurry 
mechanically  for  shelter  into  the 
hotel,  and  yet  to'  realize  that  its 
walls  offered  no  more  protect!  n 
than  an  egg-shell.  I  should  havetJi- 
joyed  biing  a  girl,  so  that  I  could  be 
comfortably  frightened  without 
shame;  but  Miss  Mix  took  no  ad- 
vantage of  her  sex  in  this  way,  in- 
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deed  had  an  air  of  happy  excitement,  as  if  she  were 
going  to  her  first  ball.  I  saw  Kate  glance  at  her 
furtively,  from  anxious  eyes  bluer  than  ever  in  an 
ash-pale  face,  and  stiffen  up  for  the  honor  of  England. 
As  for  Mother,  her  indignation  against  the  horrible 
girl's  frivolity  grew  into  a  still  passion  of  rage  which 
would  have  overmastered  fear  if  she  had  felt  it:  so 
altogether  our  behaviour  was  creditable.  And  secretly 
I  believed  that  as  a  family  we  owed  something  in  this 
emergency,  as  in  others,  to  the  Minx. 

Dufael  and  Rayieres  parted  from  us  at  the  hotel 
door  as  they  wished  to  learn  what  damagfe  had  been 
dene  and  where.  Half  an  hour  later,  however,  a  hastily 
scrawled  invitation  came  for  us  all  not  only  to  dine  at 
the  house  of  Monsieur  Dufael,  but  to  spend  the  night. 
"I  have  a  magnificent  cellar,"  he  explained,  "and  if 
the  bombardment  goes  on  you  will  be  a  large  party 
there."  He  said  "you"  not  "we,"  so  it  was  clear  that 
his  duty,  if  not  inclination,  would  call  him  elsewhere. 
This  was  not  the  first  occasion.  I  remembered  that 
Monsieur  Raoul  Dufael,  the  great  man  of  Lorraine,  had 
experienced  a  bombardment  but  more  likely  the  hun- 
dred and  first.  Often  there  had  been  many  victims  as 
well  as  material  damage:  and  I  understood  more  and 
more  why  the  dark,  Latin  eyes  were  tragic — when 
those  of  the  Minx  were  not  laughing  into  them. 

\\[E  accepted  the  invitation,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
'  ^  that  dinner.  It  was  as  delightfully  served  as  if 
war  had  never  been  heard  of;  and  we  talked.  Some- 
times we  talked  well.  After  dinner  other  people 
dropped  in,  husbands  and  wives,  and  children  of 
various  ages.  We  drank  coffee,  or  tea.  and  for  the 
first  time  I  made  acquaintance  with  Camomille:  those 
who  liked  ii.iatien  had  only  to  choose.  The  bombard- 
ment went  on,  at  the  Gsrmans'  pleasui-e,  and  we  were 
iiware  that  it  was  a  toss  up  whether  the  next  house 
struck  were  ours  or  another.  Yet  somehow  the  mom- 
ent never  came  to  descend  to  the  cellar.  Several  of 
the  ladies  took  turns  in  playing  patriotic  airs  on  the 
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piano,  national  hymns  of  the  allied  nations,  but  it  was 
Nancy  who  made  the  hit,  with  negro  melodies,  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner,  and  Yankee  Doodle. 

At  one  o'clock  precisely  the  Germans  felt  the  need 
of  sleep,  and  took  it.  The  big  guns  ceased  firing;  and 
the  town  rested.  Presently,  when  the  inhabitants 
judged  from  experience  that  there  would  be  peace  for 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  they  prepared  to  depart  for 
their  cellarless  homes  in  the  neighborhood.  We  fol- 
lowed their  example,  and  as  we  were  the  last  to  go. 
Monsieur  Dufael,  General  Rayieres  and  his  aide-de- 
camp walked  with  us.  in  clear  moonlight,  to  our  hotel. 
"Look,"  said  the  Minx  to  me  on  the  way  upstairs 
(we  had  dropped  behind  Mother  and  Kate  for  a  mom- 
ent)— "look  at  the  reward  of  a  naughty  girl."  She 
drew  from  under  her  evening  cloak  a  bundle  of  beauti- 
ful lace,  like  that  I  had  seen  the  women  refugees  from 
towns  of  Lorraine  making  in  the  barracks.  "Isn't  it 
lovely?  There  are  yards  and  yards  of  it.  That's  what 
I  get  for  being  awkward  and  silly,  and  tearing  my 
petticoat.    Monsieur  Dufael  gave  it  to  me  to-night." 

"To-night!"  I  echoed.  "When  did  he  find  the  chance 
to  give  ycu  a  bundle  of  lace  without  all  the  world 
witnessing  the  presentation?" 

"To  a  brave  man  all  is  possible,"  answered  the  Minx. 
And  I  was  not  sure  whether  this  were  a  covert  cut  at 
me,  or  a  compliment  for  our  host. 

That  was  the  sequel  to  the  episode  of  our  morning 
start,  when  it  seemed  that  we  had  been  young  and 
happy ! 

When  Mother  stopped  half-way  upstairs  to  learn 
why  we  had  lingered,  nothing  was  visible  under  the 
Minx's  cloak  save  the  head  of  Sidi  Rishr.  I  wondered 
what  my  parent  would  have  said  to  a  girl  who  accepted 
presents  of  lace  for  her  petticoat  from  a  man  she  had 
known  for  two  days — introduced  to  him  by  her  own 
dog.  Naturally  I  was  discreet  in  my  answers  to  ques- 
tions: but  the  next  thing  I  heard  about  this  same  lace, 
was  that  it  had  been  divided  into  three  parts,  Mother 
and  Kate  each  receiving  a  third.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
the  name  of  Monsieur  Dufael  was 
mentioned  in  connection  with  it; 
but  they  "could  not  refuse,  as  it 
would  be  awkward  to  hurt  the 
young  woman's  feelings  while  we 
travel  in  her  friend's  automobile." 
Some  explanations  made  by 
women  seem  far-fetched  to  men. 
But  the  lace  was  lovely. 


HER  FOURTH  STEP:   VIA  BAR- 
LE-LUC  TO  VERDUN 

I  FORGOT  to  say  that  General 
Rayii-'res  found  an  answer  to  his 
telegram  when  we  returned  to 
Nancy.  The  bombardment,  though, 
leaving  my  head  intact,  knocked  out 
of  it  many  ideas. 

We  wore  able  to  start  for  Verdun 
next  day,  bidding  adieu  to  a  Nancy 
as  calm  as  if  cellars 'had  not  been 
her  inhabitiints'  most  popular  bed- 
rooms. Monsieur  Dufael  and  Gen- 
eral Rayit"'rcs  were  on  the  spot  to  bid 
us  Godspeed,  and  they  seemed  to 
say  no  more  to  Miss  Mix  than  to 
Mother  and  Kate.  Yet  I  had  my 
doubts.  I  could  not  forget  that 
warning,  "All  is  possible  to  a  brave 
man."  Afterwards  1  saw  how,  even 
then — but  I  have  not  nearly  come  to 
that  part  yet. 

At  Bar-le-Duc  we  were  met  by  a 
polite  lieutenant  sent  to  us  by  the 
General  in  Command  at  Verdun; 
and  soon  our  car  whirled  us  into  a 
vast-  hive  of  war  bees  such  as  we 
had  not  seen  before — such  as  we 
should  never  have  seen  were  it  not 
for  the  Minx.  There  were  great 
parks  of  artillery,  and  of  aviation. 
The  road  was  inches  thick  in  dust, 
stirred  into  white  clouds  by  motor 
camions  crowded  with  soldier*  or 
ammunition,  huge  vehicles  with 
thick  canvas  roofs  skilfully 
"camouflod"  purple,  green  and  red, 
to  hide  them  from  the  sharp  eyes  of 
enemy  aviators.  Here  and  there 
was  a  village,  with  troops  en  rr ftoK: 
tired  yet  happy  soldiers  smoking  or 
playing  cards  on  wooden  benches  in 
front  of  little  wine-dr.ipeil  houses 
where  they  were  quartered  for  a 
few   days  rest  "behind   the  lines." 

(^t}t}f  in  iirft    nil     imiTr    R!> 


THE   DANCE   HALLS  of  DAWSON 


Third  Article  in  the  Series  of  "Chronicles  of 

the  Klondyke" 

By  E.  WARD  SMITH 

First  City  Clerk,  Treasurer,  Assessor  and  Tax  Collector  of  Dawson  City 

THERE  was  one  phase  of  life  in  Dawson  City 
that  the  novelists  have  not  exaggerated — the 
night  life.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  words  could  ever 
describe  the  bizarre  setting,  or  the  imagination  of 
man  conceive  of  situations  as  strange  as  the 
things  that  actually  occurred.  At  night  Dawson 
was  aquiver  with  light  and  the  saloons  and  dance 
halls  were  filled  with  the  strangest  company  that 
the  toss  of  fate  could  gather  together.  It  was  a 
riot  of  license,  of  course;  but,  looking  back  at  it 
all  from  the  prospective  of  years,  the  strongest 
impression  left  on  my  mind  is  not  that  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  dance  halls.  Rather,  I  see  it 
as  the  primitive  desire  of  primitive  men  to  get 
quick  realization  on  wealth  that  had  been  labor- 
iously and  painfully  sought  in  the  cold  of  the 
lonely  creeks — a  gathering  together  of  simple 
fellows  who  longed  for  company  and  lights  and 
the  chance  to  spend  their  abundant  gold  in  a 
showy  way. 

In  the  first  place,  however,   it  should   be  ex- 
plained   that    the    population    of    Dawson    was 
divided  into  two  parts.     In  the  first,  which  was 
numerically  a   small  one,  were  the  Government 
officials  and  their  families,  the  police,  the  lawyers, 
the  doctors  and  some  of  the  merchants.     In  the 
second,  were  the  floating  population,  the  miners, 
and  all  who  catered  to  them.     The  night  life  of 
Dawson  was  for  the  almost  exclusive  benefit  of 
the   floating  population  and,  to  have  a  correct 
picture  of  actual  conditions  in  the  mining  metro- 
polis, it  is  necessary  to  remember  that,  back  of 
the  glare  of  the  main  street  and  the  loud  revelry 
of  the  dance  hall,  was  a  social  setting  resembling 
that  of  almost  any  other  small  place.     The  bet- 
ter class  of  people  had  their  dinner  parties  and 
their  church  socials  and  even  their  lodge  meet- 
ings.   They  did  not,  however,  draw  entirely  apart 
from  the  picturesque  show  of  the  main  streets. 
For  one  thing,  while  there  was  an  opera  house  in 
Dawson  for  amateur  performances,  the  only  theatrical 
diversion  that  offered  was  the  dance  halls  where  small 
vaudeville  shows  were  put  on.     Sometimes  after  dinner 
a  hostess  would  suggest  that  her  guests  might  like  to 
take  a  walk  down  town  and  see  what  was  going  on. 
They  would  drop  in  at  the  Monte  Carlo    or  the  Shin- 
ing Star  or  the  M.  and  N.  and  watch  the  proceedings 
with  all  the  interest  that  a  visiting  party  of  impeccable 
respectability  can  find  in  New  York's  Chinatown,  for 
instance.     They  might  see  a  turn  or  two  in  the  theatre 
or  watch  a  few  numbers  in  the  dance  hall.     Perhaps, 
they  would  see  some  acquaintance,  who  had  dined  with 
them  the  night  before,  seated   at  the  faro  game  or 
trying  his  hand  at  the  wheel.    He  would  smile  and  bow 
and  go  right  ahead  with  his  game.    It  did  not  hurt  a 
man's  social  standing   if   he   gambled    occasionally— 
money  was  so  plentiful  and  the  diversions  so  few. 

In  fact,  standards  were  different  in  Dawson.  There 
was  no  social  intercourse  between  the  two  sections  of 
the  population,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
class  antagonism.  The  better  people  looked  with 
amused  tolerance  on  the  orgies  of  the  miners.  Every- 
body knew  everyone  else,  at  least  by  sight.  The  sub- 
stantial citizens  were  on  speaking  terms  with  Swift- 
water  Bill  and  Salt  Lake  Charlie  and  would  share 
drinkj  with  them.  They  could  even  speak  to  the  Dutch 
Kid  or  Sweet  Marie  without  imperilling  their  domestic 
peace. 

Lost  $22,000  in  One  Evening 

T^HE  main  street  was  one  long  succession  of  saloons 
-*■  and  dance  halls,  with  fronts  of  weird  and  elaborate 
design.  The  Monte  Carlo,  for  instance,  presented  the 
appearance  of  an  Oriental  mosque.  Inside,  these  places 
were  most  elaborately  fitted  up.  The  bars  were  fre- 
quently of  carved  mahogany,  the  glassware  was  of  the 
finest  Venetian,  the  dance  floors  were  of  waxed  and 
polished  hardwood.  Some  of  the  more  pretentious 
places  had  orchestras  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  pieces,  niade 
up  of  good  musicians.  High  priced  players  were  im- 
ported for  the  purpose. 

Every  dance  hall  had  its  gambling  annex  where  the 


1  h«  Main  Street  af  Da 


City 


dolla.  ii>  every  one  dollar  bet.  The 
stakes  of  the  less  fortunate  players 
are      gathered   in. 

A.s  there  are  thirty-six  stalls  other 
than  that  into  which  the  ball  drops, 
the  chances  are  thirty-seven  to  one 
against  the  player  choosing  the  right 
number,  but  as  he  only  receives  thirty- 
five  times  the  stake  and  his  own 
money  back  if  he  wins,  the  advantage 
the  bank  has  over  the  player  is  one 
in    thirty-seven. 


w 


roulette  wheel  and  the  faro  tables  were  kept  going 
full  blast.     Stakes  sometimes  ran  incredibly  high. 

One  winter  evening  I  was  out  for  a  stroll  when  a 
friend  of  mine  came  along  and  urged  me  to  accompany 
him  down  town. 

"Something  big  on  to-night,"  he  said;  "Wilson  of  the 
N.  C.  Company  is  down  at  the  M.  and  N.  He  gave  it 
out  he  was  going  to  beat  the  wheel  to-night  or  lose  his 
last  red  in  the  attempt.  Come  on  down.  This  will  be 
worth  seeing." 

Wilson  was  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  the  camp. 
He  owned  a  big  producing  mine  and  spent  his  money 
with  an  easy-handed  generosity  that  marked  him  even 
in  that  city  of  spendthrifts.  He  was  an  inveterate 
gambler. 

So  we  went  on  to  the  saloon  in  question;  and,  sure 
enough,  there  was  Wilson  with  the  wheel  all  to  him- 
self, a  pile  of  gold  in  front  of  him  like  a  young  Matter- 
horn  and  a  ring  of  sympathetic  lookers-on.  Wilson  had 
a  set  look  in  his  face  and  his  collar  was  beginning  to 
wilt.  He  was  out  to  accomplish  the  impossible — to  beat 
the  game. 

Most  people  have  heard  of  roulette  wheels  but  few 
have  a  very  clear  idea  of  how  the  ingenious  contriv- 
ances work.  I  may  be  pardoned,  therefore,  if  I  inter- 
polate here  a  brief  description.  The  wheel  consists  of 
a  highly  polished  shallow  basin,  around  which  are 
thirty-seven  openings  or  stalls.  These  occupy  the  full 
circumference  of  the  wheel  around  the  centre  and  are 
numbered.  At  the  other  end  of  the  table  squares  are 
marked  off  and  numbered  from  one  to  thirty-six,  and 
there  is  also  a  square  for  0  (zero) ,  making  thirty-seven 
squares  in  all. 

The  players  take  their  stand  at  the  end  of  the  table 
and  place  their  stakes  on  the  number  that  they  bet 
will  win.  Then  the  operator  gives  the  wheel  a  sharp 
spin  and  throws  a  marble  in  the  opposite  direction.  As 
it  comes  to  a  stop  the  marble  will  roll  to  the  centre  and 
finally  drop  into  one  of  the  stalls.  Any  of  the  players 
who  have  placed  their  money  on  the  corresponding 
number  on  the  table  are  paid  in  the  ratio  of  thirty-five 


rELL,  there  was  Wilson  engaged  in 
working  out  some  elaborate  system 
for  beating  the  unbeatable  game,  with 
the  crowd  egging  him  on  and  offering  a 
babble  of  advice.  He  would  cover  all 
numbers,  putting  as  low  as  one  dollar 
on  some  and  as  high  as  fifty  on  others. 
Thus  he  always  won  on  one  number  and 
the  idea  was  to  so  distribute  the  stakes 
that  the  one  successful  stake  would  outweigh  the 
thirty-four  that  were  lost.  It  was  a  strenuous  game 
and  Wilson  was  kept  on  the  move  building  up  his  stacks 
of  dollars  and  setting  out  his  bets. 

"How's  it  going?"  I  asked  someone  in  the  crowd. 
"He's  doing  well,''  replied  the  other,  never  taking  hi.s 
eyes  off  the  table.     "I  reckon  he's  only  four  or  five 
thousand  behind." 

As  far  as  I  could  make  out  Wilson  kept  losing  stead- 
ily. Once  a  fifty  dollar  stake  made  good  and  the 
spectators  cheered  lustily  as  the  croupier  paid  over 
seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Wilson  found 
time  to  smile  and  then  promptly  proceeded  to  double 
up  his  bets.  But  it  was  not  often  that  the  luck  came 
his  way  like  that. 

I  stood  around  and  watched  for  an  hour  or  so  before 
going  home.  Wilson  was  playing  as  strong  as  ever 
when  I  left.  Next  morning  early  I  made  enquiries  as 
to  how  the  contest  had  ended. 

"Broke  up  an  hour  ago,"  said  my  informant.  "Wil- 
son lost  a  cool  twenty-two  thousand.  He  didn't  turn  a 
hair.  Just  stepped  across  the  street  to  his  office  and 
brought  back  three  bags  of  gold  to  square  up." 
"Hasn't  it  taught  him  anything?"  I  asked. 
My  informant  grinned.  "He  says  he  guesses  the  old 
wheel  can't  be  beat  after  all."  Wilson  then  had  learned 
something.    The  wheel  cannot  be  beaten. 

'TpHERE  was  only  one  occasion  when  I  took  a  chance 
-*•  at  the  game  myself.  I  know  nothing  of  cards  and 
cannot  as  a  matter  of  fact  play  a  simple  game  of  euchre. 
The  gambling  places  never  had  any  lure  for  me,  there- 
fore. This  was,  perhaps,  fortunate,  as  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  visit  them  idl  frequently  in  my  capacity,  first 
as  assessor,  and  then  as  tax  collector.  But  on  this  one 
occasion  I  happened  to  be  in  a  place  run  by  a  man 
named  "Fritz."  As  I  stood  talking  to  the  proprietor,  a 
fellow  with  a  villainous  squint  but  a  well-deserved 
reputation  for  good  nature,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
friend  of  mine  in  the  <  rowd  around  the  wheel.  He  was, 
in  fact,  a  fellow  officii!  with  a  weakness,  as  I  knew,  for 
gambling.     I  walked    'ver  to  speak  to  him. 

"At  it  again?"  I  asked. 

"Same  luck  too,"  1  e  muttere<l,  half  turning  in  my 
direction.  I  fancied  Ms  face  looked  pale  and  set  and 
I  recollected  that  someone  had  told  me  a  few  days 
Conti  lued  on  page  70 
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My  HOUR, 

By 

ROBERT  W.   SEjRVICE 

Who  wrote  "Songs  of  a  Sourdough,"  "Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross  Man,"  etc. 
Illustrated  by  C.  W.  Jefferys 


Day  after  day  behold  me  plying 

My  pen  within  an  office  drear; 

The  dullest  dog,  till  homeward  hying, 

I  reign  a  very  king  of  cheer. 

A  throne  have  I  of  padded  leather; 

A  little  court  of  kiddies  three; 

A  -.vife  who  smiles  whate'er  the  weather; 

A  feast  of  muffins,  jam  and  tea. 

rhe  table  cleared,  a  romping  battle, 
A  fairy  tale,  a  "Children,  bed." 
.\  kiss,  a  hug,  a  hush  of  prattle, 
(God  bless  each  little  drowsy  head!) 
A  cosy  chat  with  wife  a-sewing; 
.\  silver-lining  clouds  that  lower; 
Then  she  too  goes,  and  with  her  going 
I  come  again  into  MY  HOUR. 

1  poke  the  fire,  I  snugly  settle; 
My  pipe  I  prime  with  proper  care. 
The  water's  purring  in  the  kettle. 
Rum,  lemon,  sugar,  all  are  there. 
.And  now  the  honest  grog  is  steaming, 
And  now  the  trusty  briar's  aglow.  .  . 
Alas!  in  smoking,  drinking,  dreaming, 
How  sadly  swift  the  rhoments  go ! 

Oh,  golden  hour!  'twixt  love  and  duty, 
\\\  others  I  to  others  give; 
But  you  are  mine  to  yield  to  Beauty, 
To  glean  Romance,  to  greatly  live. 
For  in  my  easy  chair  reclining.  .  . 

/  feel  the  sting  of  ocean  spray, 
Avd  yonder  n-ondroiisly  are  shining 
The  Maf/ic  hies  of  Far  Aivay. 

fieyoud  the  comber's  crashing  thunder 
Strange  beaches  flash  into  my  ken; 
On  jetties  heaped  head-high  with  plunder 
I  dance  and  dice  xvith  sailor  men. 
Strange  utiirs  sicarni  down  to  burn  above 

»(<■,• 
Strange    >•/."<'..„.■    I,„„,it,    strange    r„irex 

greet 
Strange  ^vmnen  lure  atid  laugh,  (iim  mrr 

And  fling  their  tokens  at  "ly  feet. 


Oh  I  would  wish  the  wide  world  over, 
In  ports  of  passion  and  unrest, 
To  drink  and  drain,  a  tarry  rover, 
With  dragons  tattooed  on  my  chest; 
With  haunted  eyes  that  hold  red  glories 
Of  flaming  seas  and  crashing  shores; 
With   lips  that  tell  stupendoius  stories 
Of  streaming  decks  and  gold  mydores. 

Till  sick  of  storm  and  strife  and  slaughter. 
Some  ghostly  night  when  hides  the  moon, 
I  slip  into  the  milk-warm  water, 
.And  softly  swim  the  stale  lagoon. 
Then     through     some     jungle     python- 
haunted. 
Or  plumed  morass  or  woodland  wild, 
I  win  my  way  with  heart  undaunted, 
.And  all  the  wonder  of  a  child. 

The   pathless  plains  shall  swoon  around 

me; 
The  forests  frown,  the  floods  appall; 
The  jnountains  tip-toe  to  confound  me. 
The  rivers  roar  to  speed  my  fall. 
Wild  dooms  shall  daunt,   and  dawns  be 

gory, 
.And  death  shall  sit   beside  my  knee. 
Till  after  terror,  tt)rnie7it,  glory, 
I  win  again  the  Sea,  the  Sea. 

Oh  anguish  sweet!    Oh  triumph  splendid! 
Oh  dreams,  adieu!     My  pipe  is  dead. 
My  glass  is  dry,  my  Hour  is  ended. 
It's  time,  indeed,  I  stole  to  bed. 
How  peacefully  the  house  is  sleeping! 
Ah!  why  should  I  strange  fortunes  plan? 
To  guard  the  dear  ones  in  my  keeping — 
That's  fate  enough  for  any  man. 

So  though  dim  seas  I'll  ne'er  go  spoiling, 
The  red  Tortugas  never  roam. 
Please  God!     I'll  keep. the  i)ot  a-boiling. 
And  make  at  least  a  happy  home. 
My  children's  path  shall  gleam  with  roses. 
Their  grace  abound,  their  joy  increase.  .  . 
And  so  my  Hour  divinely  closes 
With  tender  thoughts  of  praise  and  peace. 
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MR.  CRAIGHOUSE  of  NEW  YORK, 


SATIRIST: 


Hy  ARTHUR    BEVKRLKY   BAXTKR 

Author  of  "The  Man  Who  Scoffed."  "The  Man  Hatter,"  etc. 


A  RAW  wind  from  the  sea 
swept  against  the  mam- 
moth building  of  the 
Mcii!  York  Monthly  JounuiL 
The  editor  of  that  classic  pub- 
lication stretched  his  arms 
lazily,  then  crossed  to  the  rat- 
tling window  and  looked  at 
Broadway,  far  beneath.  A  few 
belated  flakes  of  snow  mingled 
with  the  dust  that  eddied  about 
in  little  whirlpools  of  wind. 
Like  gnomes,  the  people  hurried 
on  in  an  endless  diverging  tor- 
rent of  humanity,  slouch-hats 
of  soldiers  lending  a  strangely 
Western  effect  to  the  usual 
bizarre  costumes. 

The  telephone  rang,  and  the 
editor,  Mr.  E.  H.  Townsend, 
left  the  window  to  answer  it. 

"Yes!"  he  said.  "Mr.  Craig- 
house?    Send  him  right  in." 

He  took  from  a  drawer  a  box 
of  notoriously  expensive  cigars 
and  laid  them  on  his  desk.  The 
reasonings  of  Dr.  Watson  him- 
self could  hardly  have  failed  to 
deduce  that  the  visitor  was  of 
some  importance. 

A  moment  later  a  young  man, 
in  the  uniform  of  a  United 
States  officer,  knocked,  and,  in 
response  to  the  invitation, 
entered  the  inner  temple.  Mr. 
Townsend  offered  him  the  arm- 
chair, and  reached  for  the 
cigars. 

"You  look  well  in  uniform," 
he  said,  after  appropriate  com- 
ments on  the  April  weather  had 
been  made  by  both. 

"Thanks.  I  received  your 
note  this  morning  asking  me  to 
call." 

"Ah  yes.  By-the-by,  you  are 
sailing  soon,  I  believe?" 

"Any  time  now;  naturally, 
we  don't  know  to  a  day." 

"What  branch  of  the  Service  are  you  with?" 

"The  Engineers." 

The  editor  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets.  "That 
is  odd,"  he  said.  "Did  you  know  anything  about 
engineering?" 

"A  little."  The  young  man's  voice  was  abrupt,  but 
not  unmusical.  His  brain  had  always  been  alert,  and 
army  training  was  making  his  voice  so.  "I  was  a 
science  grad.  at  Harvard." 

The  editor  gazed  out  of  the  window  again.  "You  are 
a  remarkable  combination,  Mr.  Craighouse,"  he  said. 
"There  is  nothing  more  stifling  to  the  artistic  nature 
than  a  purely  scientific  training;  in  fact,  the  influence 
of  this  journal  has  always  been  used  against  absolutely 
technical  schools.  Almost  the  first  requisite  of  any 
artist  is  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  intangible;  science 
deals  only  with  things  that  can  be  proved.  I  often 
nurse  along  a  young  writer  if  he  is  incoherent,  because, 
as  frequently  happens,  his  temperament  is  greater 
than  his  technique.  Scientists  always  marshal  their 
facts  well,  but  they  never  soar  to  the  heights." 

'TpHE  editor  tapped  the  window  gently,  while  the 
-*■  young  officer  gazed  quizzically  at  him.  They  were 
a  strangely  contrasted  pair,  the  editor  in  the  autumn 
of  life,  with  the  calm  voice  and  bearing  of  one  who  had 
fastened  routine  to  art,  and  be?ome  jaded  with  the 
process;  the  young  man  keenly  alert,  with  eyes  that 
rtever  lost  their  restlessness,  while  thin,  satirical  lips 
mocked  the  high  forehead  of  a  philosopher. 

"I  am  greatly  interested  in  your  writing,"  said  the 
editor,  after  rather  a  lengthy  pause. 

The  officer  smiled.  "Is  that  why  you  rejected  my 
last  two  manuscripts?" 

"Ye.s.  Neither  of  them  did  you  credit.  Both  of  them 
betrayed  rather  a  nasty  cynicism  in  your  style." 

"I  meant  them  for  satire." 

"Ah!  there  is  a  great  difference.     Cynicism  recoils 
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on  first  seeing  the  Thames.  Go 
deep.  I  want  a  series  of 
articles  that  rises  above 
journalism.  I  want  the  psy- 
chology of  England  written  up 
in  a  light  satirical  vein  by  a 
clever  man  with  red  "blood  in  his 
veins.  You  will  be  there  f'  ■ 
some  time,  I  suppose?" 

"Very  likely,  as  we  are  tii^- 
first  of  the  vanguard." 

A  half-hour  later  the  young 
officer  rose  to  go  with  a  con- 
tract that  promised  him  gen- 
erous remuneration,  in  return 
for  which  he  had  agreed  to 
write  ten  articles  on  England. 
He  stood,  facing  the  older  man, 
and  smiled  slightly.  He  had 
removed  his  cap,  and  his  black 
hair,  struggling  into  an  unruly 
curl,  combined  with  his  dark, 
brilliant  eyes  in  an  appear- 
ance of  arresting  virility. 

"You  are  very  encouraging. 
Mr.  Townsend,"  he  said.  "I 
had  no  idea  that  an  editor  could 
be  so — so  nearly  human." 

"My  son,"  sa.id  the  older  man, 
"we  are  literature's  midwives, 
toiling  year  in  and  year  out  in 
the  hope  that  some  day  we  shall 
assist  at  the  accouchement  of  a 
masterpiece." 

"But  how  is  it  that  you  don't 
write  yourself?" 

The  editor  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "Why  does  a  hang- 
man never  commit  a  murder?'' 
he  said. 


n"*HREE  weeks  later  a  great 
*■    ocean    liner,    known    since 


Craifrhouse,   from   the   hurricane   deck,   watched   the    amazinsr  silhouette  of  New  York. 


on  the  cynic;  satire  is  always  delightful,  and  is  never 
offensive.  However,  1  may  say,  in  spite  of  their  faults, 
if  you  survive  the  war  you  should  become  one  of 
America's  first  writers." 

The  young  man  flushed  with  pleasure.  "Thanks  very 
much,  Mr.  Townsend.'' 

"You  have  temperament  and  you  have  language," 
went  on  the  editor,  "and,  though  your  emotions  are 
artificial  and  your  judgments  too  impetuous^— that  is  a 
natural  condition  of  youth — nature  has  to  keep  some- 
thing to  recompense  us  for  growing  old.  But  you  have 
big  moments  plus  some  most  promising  incoherency,  as 
I  said  before  and  when  that  chaos  becomes  cosmos,  the 
world  will  acknowledge  you.  You  have  never  been  to 
England  before,  have  you?" 

The  officer  shook  his  head,  a  little  puzzled  at  the 
abrupt  descent  from  the  abstract. 

Mr.  Townsend  smoked  reflectively  for  a  full  minute. 
"England,"  he  said  slowly,  "is  the  paradox  of  the  ages. 
In  America  we  have  the  present  and  the  future;  Eng- 
land has  the  pi'esent  and  the  past — principally  the  past. 
Inefficiency  is  often  no.  bar  to  success  there — as  a 
matter  of  fact,  an  Englishman  dislikes  appearing 
efficient — but  remember  that  the  British  Navy  is  the 
most  thorough  organization  in  the  world.  I  have  often 
thought  that  England's  success  in  colonization  was 
largely  due  to  her  utter  inability  to  understand  the 
temperament  of  the  people  she  governed.  Look  at 
Canada.  There  was  never  an  Englishman  who  really 
apnreciated  the  restless  independence  of  the  Canadian; 
yet  when  the  old  land  goes  to  war,  Canada  sends  and 
maintains  a  mighty  fine  army  corps  to  help  her. 
Listen,  my  boy.  I  want  you  to  go  to  England  with  your 
pores  open ;  receive  impressions  and  make  a  note  of 
them.  I  want  a  series  of  articles  explaining  England  to 
America — not  as  it  is  being  done  by  these  polished 
gentlemen  who  visit  us  from  London,  but  by  an  Ameri- 
can for  Americans.  Don't  send  me  a  description  of 
the  Strand  nor  Westminster  Abbey,  nor  your  thoughts 


the  war  as  H.M.  Transport  No. 
— ,  dropped  gracefully  down 
the  river  towards  the  open  sea. 
Craighouse,  from  the  hurri- 
cane-deck, watched  the  amazing 
silhouette  of  New  York,  as  her  mighty  buildings  stood 
outlined  against  the  darkening  sky-line.  From  the 
wharf  came  the  strains  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner," and  hundreds  of  handkerchiefs  fluttered  in  fare- 
well. 

A  British  cruiser  was  lying  at  anchor,  and  a  thous- 
and bluejackets  Aared  three  mighty  British  cheers 
for  the  new  crusaders.  A  bedlam  of  shouting  from 
the  transport  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  one 
American  soldier,  whose  constant  attendance  at  base- 
ball matches  had  produced  stentorian  qualities  within 
him,  boomed  out  the  words,  "Good  old  Roast  Beef!" 

Every  one  laughed.  Why  not?  Men  always  laugh 
readily  when  their  emotions  are  playing  leap-frog  with 
each  other. 

The  strains  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  sounded 
fainter;  the  handkerchiefs  were  blurred  into  a  flutter- 
ing white  cloud.  A  French  battleship  lay  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  them.  As  they  passed  it  a  bugle  sounded 
on  board,  followed  by  a  salvo  of  cheers  from  the  crew. 
Craighouse  noticed  that  the  French  cheers  were  a  full 
third  higher  in  pitch  than  the  British. 

Another  roar  came  from  the  transport,  and  all  eyes 
were  turned  towards  the  stentorian.  He  took  a  deep 
breath. 

"Good  old  Froggy!"  he  bellowed,  and  two  or  three 
soldiers  laughed.  To  America,  France  is  the  martyr 
of  the  ages,  and  there  is  a  strange  sense  of  the  feminine 
in  the  affection  which  the  Old  World  republic  inspires 
in  the  New.  Truly,  the  ways  of  an  extempore  humorist 
are  unhappy. 

They  passed  the  battery,  and,  nearing  the  open  sea, 
received  the  blessing  of  the  statue  of  Liberty  beckon- 
ing her  welcome  to  all  those  who  are  weary  and  dis- 
couraged. 

Craighouse  felt  a  thrill  of  patriotism,  and,  feeling 
that  he  must  express  it  in  language,  turned  to  his  near- 
est neighbor,  who  happened  to  be  a  British  officer. 
"That's  an  inspiring  sight,"  he  said. 


"Which?"  said  the  Englishman  briefly. 

"The  statue  of  Liberty,"  answered  Craighouse  with 
the  tone  of  a  4th  of  July  oiator.  "That  is  the  spirit  of 
America — equality  for  all,  freedom  of  thought  and 
action,  liberty  for  every  one." 

"Oh  yes — splendid."  commented  the  Englishman 
politely. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then,  in  a  burst 
of  inexcusable  chauvinism,  Craighouse  said,  "You 
haven't  anything  liiie  that  in  England,  have  you?" 

"No,"  he  said  casually;  "but  we  had  an  army  in 
France  two  weeks  after  war  was  declared.  I  say,  do 
come  and  have  a  drink." 

'yHREE  months  later  the  editor  of  the  New   York 
^  Jotirtia}  received  a  letter  from  Craighouse.    Adjust- 
ing his  glasses,  he  settled  comfortably  into  his  chair 
and  read  it. 

"My  Dear  Patron, — I  hope  you  have  not  been  dis- 
appointed at  my  lack  of  articles,  but,  to  be  candid,  I 
have  not  struck  the  proper  mental  balance  yet. 

"England  is  delightful;  England  is  absurd.  I  was 
on  a  bus  yesterday,  and  the  conductress  gave  the  signal 
to  go  ahead  by  hammering  the  side  of  the  fare-box.  It 
fascinated  me.  En  passant,  the  girls  have  wonderful 
complexions  over  here,  but  they  do  not  dress  as  cleverly 
as  ours.  I  know  you  will  say  it  is  war-time,  but  noth- 
ing is  powerful  enough  to  interfere  with  anything  so 
fundamental  as  a  woman's  clothes."  ("A  bit  labored, 
but  quite  good,"  muttered  the  editor.) 

"The  country,  as  you  know,  is  like  a  garden,  with 
all  a  garden's  charm  and  limitations.  I  don't  feel  yet 
that  I  can  take  a  deep  breath.  There  are  woods;  but 
the  trees  seem  to  huddle  toeether  for  lack  of  space,  and 
one  always  feels  that  just  the  other  side  of  the  woods 
there  is  a  town  or  village.  England  is  lovely,  but  I  feel 
the  lack  of  immensity.  To  me,  the  whole  effect  is  that 
the  country  is  complete;  there  is  nothing  more  to  do. 
Everything  that  can  be  built  has  been  built."  ("And 
well  built,  too,"  muttered  Mr.  Townsend.)  "In  fact,  I 
don't  see  what  there  is  over  here  to  employ  to  the  full 
the  brains,  the  nei-ves,  and  the  imagination  of  a  full- 
blooded  homo.  Again  I  return  to  the  garden  simile. 
Is  the  task  of  maintenance  big  enough  for  the  splendid 
specimens  of  manhood  that  England  rears? 

"I  feel  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  public- 
school  system.  Not  that  it  is  inefficient,  but  rather  that 
it  is  too  thorough  in  its  results.  Judging  superficially, 
of  course,  it  seems  that  the  public  school  ignores  the 
fact  that  every  one  is  bom  an  individual,  and  proceeds 
to  turn  out  type.  To  u.se  a  vulgarism,  it  is  a  high-class 
.scholastic  sausage-machine.  It  takes  in  variegated 
ingredients,  and  turns  out  uniformity  of  product.  It 
instructs  the  youth  of  the  land  in  the  manly  virtues  of 
past  ages,  but  appears  to  ignore  the  creative  instinct. 
Public-school  men  are  the  Greek  chorus  of  England's 
national  drama;  they  seldom  supply  either  the  drama- 
tist or  the  principal  actors. 
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"My    biggest   disappointment   has 

been  the  English  stage.     I  know  oui 

'playsmiths'   are    futile   enough,   but 

we  would  never  endure  in  New  York 

what  is  put  on   at  many  first-class 

London  theatres.    At  a  time  when  he:- 

grandsons  from  the  four 

corners  of  the  world  are 

paying,    in    most    cases, 

their  first  visit  to  the  Old 

Country,    England  offers 

them   the  spectacle  of  a 

once   classic   stage   given 

over      to      inanity      and 

vulgarity.       Of     course, 

there    are    two    or   three 

producers  who  still  main- 
tain  a    standard   of   art, 

but    in    the    majority    of 

first-class        London 

theatres  one  finds  a 

coarseness    of    innuendo, 

an    utter   lack  of   refine- 
ment, and  an  almost  total 

elimination      of     humor. 

In    their    musical    shows 

the  producers  still  go  in 

for  the  type  of  comedian 

known   on    Broadway   as 

'hard-boiled' — the    kind 

that  carries  his  own  jests 

in   a  valise,    and    whose 

piece  de  resistance  is  the 

word   'damn,'   which   sel- 
dom fails  to  convulse  the 

audience.     If  I  may  coin 
a  phrase,  I  would  say  that 

the  aim  of  some  London 

producers  appears  to  be  'to  be  vulgar  without  being 

funny.'  "     ("I  wonder  if  that  is  original,"  observed  the 

editor.) 

"I  like  the  restraint  of  the  better  English  news- 
papers, and  there  are  still  five  or  six  monthly  journals 
that  demand  a  high  standard  of  writing  from  their 
contributors.  Some  of  the  popular  English  magazines, 
however,  publish  stories  that  would  hardly  do  credit  to 
a  blushing  schoolgirl's  first  attempt  at  authorship.  I 
remember  my  mother  used  to  say  to  me,  'Out  of  noth- 
ing, nothing  comes.'  She  had  obviously  never  seen  one 
of  these  fiction  magazines. 

"Judging  by  the  advertisements  in  these  publications 
and  in  the  society  illustrated  papers,  I  would  say  that 
manufacturing  women's  underwear,  or  'undies,'  as  they 
are  coyly  called,  is  the  greatest  commercial  industry 
here.  The  advertisements  state  that  an  officer  can 
send  a  lady  a  complete  set  of  these  garments  with  his 
regimental  crest  on  them.  I  am  still  trying  to  gauge 
the  mental  attitude  of  an  officer  who  would  do  so. 
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hot       water      c 
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"The  political  situation  puzzles  me.  Lloyd  George 
looks  like  a  mighty  big  man,  but  he  has  to  spend  most 
of  his  time  dodging  snipers  from  behind.  Nero  fiddled 
while  Rome  was  burning,  but  a  certain  section  of  the 
English  House  goes  in  for  absolute  symphonies  while 
Britain  is  locked  in  the  death-grip  with  Germany.  But 
she's  a  dear  old  country,  and  her  people  are  as  brave 
and  cheery  as  in  the  days  when  she  was  Merrie  Eng- 
land, and  not  England  of  Many  Sorrows. 

"To  hear  her  people  talk,  you  would  think  that  the 
Canadians  and  Australians  had  done  all  the  fighting, 
and  that  the  United  States  was  the  saviour  of  the 
world;  but  I  know  there's  hardly  a  home  in  England 
or  Scotland  that  hasn't  lost  a  son — and  often  the  last 
.son  too.  And  when  the  old  families  send  their  boys, 
it's  right  into  the  trenches,  not  back  on  the  lines  of 
communication. 

"There — you  can  see  why  I  have  not  written  bofore. 
Incoherency  alone  is  hardly  sufficient.     I  haven't  seri- 
ously sorted  my  impressions  as  yet.    As  you  would  say, 
the  chaos  has  not  yet  become 
cosmos. 

"By-the-by.  the  British 
Navy  mothered  us  from  the 
coast  of  Ireland  like  an  eagle 
with  her  young. 

"Every  one  is  most 
cordial,  and  invitations  are 
showered  on  us  from  every 
quarter.  I'm  going  to-mor- 
row to  visit  the  Earl  of 
I.ummersdale,  who  seems  tt> 
want  to  entertain  a  real,  live 
-American.  As  I  have  six 
days'  leave,  I'm  going  to  let 
him.  They  tell  me  he  comes 
of  a  very  old  family,  so  look 
out  for  an  article  on  the 
.iristocracy. 

"This  letter  is  rambling 
most  aimlessly.  I  suppose 
you  are  bored  to  tears.  Just 
a  minute,  till  I  read  over 
what  I  have  written.  .  ,  . 
Ves— I  might  add  in  my 
comments  on  the  English 
theatre  that  a  chap  named 
Beccham  is  doing  opera  in 
English,  and  it's  pretty 
nearly  the  finest  opera  I 
have  ever  heard.  Then,  of 
course,  Rarrie  produces  a 
piny  every  now  and  then, 
just  to  show  that  he  hasn't 
lost  his  genius  of  tender- 
ness and  whimsical  charm. 
"Perhaps  my  visit  to  the 
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Earl     of     Lummersdale     will 
crystallize  some  of  my  vagrant 
impressions.      Good-bye,    dear 
patron.  —  Faithfully       yours, 
Lawrence  Craighouso,  (Lt.), 
(c/o   American    Officers'   Club, 
London. 
"P.S.— We're     working    lik. 
beavers    getting    things    ready         I 
for  the  American  Army  which         [ 
is  coming.     It  looks  slow,  but         ( 
when     Uncle    Sam's    men    arc         f 
ready,  Fritz  is  going  to  enjoy  a 
real  avalanche.    This  I  promise 
you.    L.  C."  ^ 

T^EXT  morning  a  south  coast 
•*■  ~    train    contained    a    first- 
class  compartment  which   was 
shared    by    Lieutenant    Craig- 
house,  U.S.A.,  and  a  timorously 
proper    gentleman    who    read    the    "rimes    fo 
minutes,  and  then  stared  at  nothing  very  intently — an 
art  highly  developed  amongst  those  who  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  good  form. 

Craighouse  was  silent  also  for  over  an  hour,  which 
was  a  feat  of  the  first  magnitude  for  him.  He  was 
thinking  of  some  official  figures  shown  to  him,  in  confi- 
dence, a  week  past — figures  which  gave  the  totals  of 
England's  manufacture  of  munitions  and  guns,  her 
construction  of  aeroplanes  and  tanks,  her  production  of 
all  the  ftitiratia:  of  war  essentials,  in  quantities  which 
his  brain  could  hardly  grasp. 

Judged  by  any  standard,  the  achievement  was  amaz- 
ing. For  a  nation  at  peace  it  would  have  been  stupen- 
dous; but,  in  addition,  this  country  that  amused  Ameri- 
cans, this  nations  of  obsolete  methods  and  lack  of 
organization,  had  held  the  seas  open,  frustrated 
Germany's  plans  on  land.  He  wondered  if  he  had 
been  a  fool — if,  after  all,  the  English  were  not  the 
most  efficient  race  on  earth.  Just  then  an  advertise- 
ment, conspicuously  placed  beside  the  mirror  in  the 
compartment,  smote  his  eye,  and  he  gasped. 

"How  many  people  ride  in  a  carriage  like  this  in  one 
day?"  he  asked  abruptly. 

The  well-bred  one  cleared  his  throat  and  shook  his 
head.  They  had  never  been  introduced;  and,  besides,  he 
didn't  know. 

"Ten— twenty— forty— say  thirty?"  said  Craighouse. 

"Very  probably — oh  yes — rather — quite."  The  words 
were  decorously  languid. 

"Thirty  people  a  day,"  went  on  Craighouse  rapidly; 
"say  a  thousand  a  month.  In  a  year  that  would  mean, 
roughly — oh,  put  it  at  ten  thousand.     Am  I  right?" 

The  Englishman  shifted  uneasily.  "Very  probably — 
oh  yes — rather — quite." 

"The  war  has  been  going  on  for  three  years."  The 
American  was  warming  to  his  subject.  "Three  years 
mean  approximately  that  thirty  thousand  passengers 
have  travelled  in  this  compartment  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  eh?" 

His  companion  reached  for  his  cigarettes.  "Very 
probably,"  he  said.     "Oh  yes^rath" 

"How  many  of  these  carriages  are  in  use?"  inter- 
rupted Craighouse.  "Two  hundred— four  hundred- 
say  three  hundred?" 

"Very  probably — oh  yes" 

"I  may  be  .short  or  long  on  that  estimate,  but  putting 
it   at   three  hundred,   this   line   has   had   about— well. 


Suddenly    he    sat    up    in    bed 
"Look!"    he   cried. 


They  were 
vounj: — and  in 
(lie  heart  of 
youth  there  is 
always    spring. 
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roughly,  nine  million  first-class  passengers.  Is  that 
correct?" 

"Very  pro" 

"Then,  great  Scott!  look  at  the  advertisement  behind 
you,  the  most  prominent  one  in  the  compartment.  This 
line  has  had  a  chance  to  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk 
with  nine  million 'average,  well-to-do  passengers.  From 
the  standpoint  of  propaganda,  figure  out  the  national 
importance  of  that.  From  the  commercial  point  of 
view,  estimate  the  value  of  that  space ;  and  yet,  after 
three  years  of  war,  it  says  that  the  steamship  line  from 
Newhaven  to  Dieppe  is  the  shortest  route  to  Austria, 
south  Germany,  and  Spain;  and  it  gives  a  map! 
Austria,  south  Germany,  and  Spain" .  The  Ameri- 
can's tirade  ended  in  a  splutter  of  indignation. 

The  train  stopped  at  a  junction  station,  and  both 
men  emerged,  the  Englishman  proffering  his  cigarettes. 

"Thanks  very  much,"  said  Craighouse,  taking  one. 
"Good-morning."    And  he  disappeared  into  the  crowd. 

The  Englishman  paused  to  light  his  cigarette. 

"What  extraordinary  people  these  Americans  are!" 
he  said  to  himself— which  recalls  the  well-known  saying 
of  a  Quaker  to  his  wife,  "Every  one  is  queer  but  thou 
and  me;  and  thou  be  a  little  queer." 

WHEN  one  passed  the  lodge  which  guarded  the 
entrance  to  the  Lummersdale  estate,  all  sense  of 
present-day  responsibilities  fell  away  like  a  cloak. 
Decades  made  no  impression  upon  Oaklands;  centuries 
made  very  little.  The  family  was  surrounded  by  tradi- 
tions; the  past  pointed  the  way  to  each  succeeding 
family,  as  sign-posts  direct  itinerant  motor-cars  upon 
their  course.  A  Lummersdale  never  was  forced  to  plan 
his  own  future,  and  there  is  no  record  of  one  ever 
having  done  so.  Whoever  bore  the  proud  title  felt  that 
his  children  did  not  really  belong  to  him;  he  was  but  a 
pruner,  and  they  were  branches  to  be  trimmed  to  an 
absolute  uniformity.  A  Lummersdale  must  resemble 
nothing  so  much  as  a  Lummersdale;  the 
associations  of  Oaklands  and  a  judicious 
period  spent  at  a  public  school  succeeded 
admirably  in  effecting  the  required  stan- 
dardization. 

To     this     home     Lieutenant 
Craighouse,   of  the   U.S.A.   En- 
gineers,    brought    his     ultra- 
modern     and     Western     Hemis- 
pheric personality.    Like  all  men 
born   in   a  republic,  he  had   in- 
stinctive    leanings     towards 
Socialism;     like     most    men    of 
artistic     tastes,     he 
was    distinctly    sus- 
ceptible   tp    luxury. 
He     snortted     disap- 
provingly^ when   the 
castle-like  turrets  of 
Oaklands    appeared, 
but  he  drank  in  the 
green   of   the    lawns 
and  the  colors  of  the 
flowers  like  a  desert 
traveler  who  fine  5  a 
pool  in  his  path. 


The  earl  and  his  wife 
welcomed  him  with 
simple  dignity,  spoke  of 
the  pleasure  it  afforded 
;iiem  to  entij  lain  an  American  officer;  and  the  butler 
then  took  charge  of  him.  He  made  a  facetious  remark 
to  that  gentleman  as  they  went  upstairs,  but  received 
no  encouragement.  Within  the  precincts  of  his  cham- 
ber he  made  another  attempt  with  creditable  bonhomie, 
but  Mr.  Watkins  reply  was  not  stimulating. 

"Your  bath,  sir,  is  next  door,  and  will  be  ready  for 
you  immediately.  The  family  breakfasts  at  nine: 
lunch  is  at  one-thirty;  tea  at  five;  and  dinner  is  served 
at  eight-fifteen.  The  gong  is  sounded,  and  the  family 
assembles  in  the  salon." 

Whereupon,  with  an  air  of  deferential  superiority. 
Mr.  Watkins  cruised  from  the  room  with  no  apparent 
physical  effort  whatever. 

T  UNCHEON  produced  Second  Lieutenant  Viscount 
Oaklands,  the  twenty-year-old  son  and  heir,  who 
was  leaving  that  afternoon  to  join  the  — th  Horsf- 
Guards  in  France.  He  was  of  good,  athletic  physique, 
and  had  a  high,  clear  complexion  which  spoke  not  only 
of  an  out-of-door  life,  but  a  clean  one  as  well.  He  wa^ 
rather  languid,  and,  in  an  amiable,  impersonal  way. 
appeared  somewhat  bored.  The  second  son,  on  three- 
days'  leave  from  Dartmouth,  was  two  years  youngei . 
but  differed  very  little  from  the  viscount  in  any  othei 
respect. 

There  was  also  a  daughter.  (Craighouse  felt  instinc- 
tively, if  the  countess  had  been  enumerating  her  family, 
that  she  would  have  said,  "I  also  have  a  daughter"). 
She  was  apparently  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  yearr^ 
of  age,  possessed  of  an  exquisite  skin,  eyes  which  were 
both  blue  and  deep,  and  a  golden  luxury  of  hair.  With 
all  these  fundamentals  of  feminine  beauty,  her  ap- 
pearance was  rather  disappointing— -a  lack  of  anima- 
tion in  the  eyes,  a  stolidity  about  the  mouth.  Craig- 
house felt,  like  Pygmalion,  that  if  his  statue  could  only 
come  to  life  she  would  be  irresistible. 

The  conversation  at  lunch  consisted  of  flattering 
questions  about  America's  preparations — questions  to 
which  Craighouse,  who  was  never  an  economist  in 
words,  did  full  justice.  They  all  said  that  it  was  per- 
fectly splendid  of  America  to  come  into  the  war;  in  fact 
they  didn't  knov.-  what  Britain  would  have  done  without 
her. 

"I  know  "  blurted  Craighouse.  "She'd  have  gone  on 
fighting  until  every  family  was  drained  to  the  last 
man;  and,  by  Jove!  I  believe  the  women  would  have 
carried  on  then.  America  is  going  to  make  victory 
possible,  thank  God;  but  England  never  would  have 
been  beaten." 

He  stopped,  surprised  at  his  own  vehemence.  The 
Earl  of  Lummersdale  protested  that  he  was  too  gener- 
ous. The  countess  echoed  her  husband's  opinion.  The 
officer  and  cadet  sons  supported  their  parents'  protests 
languidly.  The  daughter,  in  acknowledged  order  of 
precedence,  ended  the  chorus  by  the  statement  that  it 
was  ripping  of  him  to  say  so.  Had  they  been  discussing 
the  commentaries  of  Caesar  they  could  not  have  shown 
less  enthusiasm.  Craighouse  pictured  a  similar  situa- 
tion at  home  if  an  English  officer  had  paid  a  corres- 
ponding compliment.  He  had  not  learned  as  yet  that 
carrying  emotional  moderation  to  excess  is  part  of  the 
English  paradox. 

\  T  four  that  afternoon  a  trap  drove  to  the  door,  and 
■^  the  kit  of  Viscount  Oaklands  appeared,  followed  a 
moment  later  by  that  young  gentleman  himself.  He 
kissed  his  mother,  and  gave  his  sister  a  half-embrace; 
then  he  shook  hands  with  his  paternal  progenitor,  and 


■■       "Good 

^^  C.■ru\a^}\n^ 


"Good-bye,  old  man,"  he  said,  shaking  hands  with 
Craighouse.  "Look  me  up  if  you  ever  get  near  the 
regiment,  won't  you?" 

For  a  few  minutes  every  one  spoke  of  the  military 
situation,  the  delightful  fellow-officers  he  would  have, 
and  other  things  which  well-bred  people  talk  of.  Amidst 
all  this  the  trap  started,  then  stopped  at  a  sign  from 
the  viscount. 

"I  say,  dad." 

"Yes,  Douglas?" 

"Do  tell  Edwards  to  see  that  the  hounds  get  some 
exercise  this  week. — Cheer-o,  mater!"  And  thus  the 
eldest  son  and  heir  to  Oaklands,  which  he  was  never 
to  see  again,  went  to  the  war. 

ir\AZED  at  the  bloodlessness  of  the  scene,  feeling  his 
*-^  heart  torn  by  the  apparent  lack  of  depth  in  the 
most  primeval  of  all  emotions,  the  parent  love,  Craig- 
house strolled  away,  to  find  that  the  daughter  was  by 
his  side. 

"You  will  miss  your  brother,"  he  said. 

"We  shall,"  she  said,  "though,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  haven't  seen  much  of  Douglas  the  last  three  or  four 
years." 

"How  is  that?" 

"Oh,  he  was  at  Eton,  and  only  home  during  the 
holidays.  I  was  always  away  at  those  times;  and,  of 
course,  he's  been  training  for  the  last  year." 

"He  is  joining  the  — th  Horse  Guards?" 

"Yes.  The  eldest  son  always  goes  into  the  army 
until  he  succeeds  to  the  title." 

"And  the  second  son?" 

"The  navy." 

A  smile  lurked  in  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  "Suppos- 
ing the  second  son  proved  a  bad  sailor,  what  then?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "I  suppo.se  he  would 
stay  on  shore,  and  probably  go  to  the  devil." 

He  stooped  to  pick  a  blade  of  grass,  and  munched  it 
meditatively.  "And  what  happens  to  the  girls?"  he 
■  asked,  after  a  pause. 
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Her  lips,  which  were  like  pomegrranates,  straightened 
into  a  line.  "The  girls  are  not  of  great  account,"  she 
said,  a  note  of  suppressed  tension  in  her  voice,  which 
he  quite  failed  to  sense.  "We  are  educated  in  a  sort  of 
a  way,  introduced  to  the  arts,  but  not  allowed  to  pursue 
the  acquaintanceship;  then  we  marry,  if  at  all,  some 
one  of  our  set,  and  everybody  says,  'Didn't  she  do  well 
to  get  him?'" 

"And  then?" 

Again  she  made  a  pretty  shrug  with  her  shoulders. 
"Then  we  move  into  our  new  homes,  which  are  much 
the  same  as  the  old  ones,  and  we  bring  up  a  family  of 
descendants  for  our  husbands.  When  the  husband  dies, 
the  eldest  male  child  takes  over  the  eslate,  and  his 
wife  rules  in  the  mother's  place." 

"And  she  leaves,  in  her  declining  years,  the  home 
which,  naturally,  she  has  grown  to  love?" 

"Yes.    Why  not?" 

T70R  several  moments  neither  spoke.  Always  hasty 
^  in  his  judgments,  his  brain  was  fired  with  a 
rankling  sense  of  injustice.  He  thought  he  saw  the 
explanation  of  the  bloodless  good-bye  to  the  viscount. 
The  mental  inertia  of  the  sons  and  the  emotional  placid- 
ity of  the  girl  were  natural  consequences  of  a  heredi- 
tary system  which  dulled  personalities  and  drove 
initiative  into  the  scrap-heap  of  tradition.  It  was 
monstrous  that  one's  future  and  entity  should  be 
planned  like  that  of  a  hot-house  plant;  it  was  no 
longer  a  puzzle  to  him  that  England's  real  leaders  and 
thinkers  sprang  from  obscurity.  He  thanked  "what- 
ever gods  there  be"  that  he  was  born  in  a  country 
which  had  only  one  tradition — that  it  once  rebelled 
against  the  past. 

He  turned  towards  the  girl  and  gazed  argumen- 
tatively  into  her  very  deep  and  very  blue  eyes;  then  he 
gasped,  and  a  far-away  look  crept  into  his  own  dark, 
restless  ones. 

"Galatea,"  he  said,  "is  coming  to  life." 

Subconsciously  she  had  caught  his  spirit  of  resent- 
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ment,  and,  being  a  woman,  she  thrilled  to  the  sense  of 
rebellion  in  his  nature.  With  the  unlocking  of  her 
emotion  had  come  the  sparkle  in  the  blue  depths  of 
her  eyes,  and  the  animation  which  had  lit  at  once  the 
dormant  radiancy  of  her  beauty — and  his  sudden 
admiration.  In  addition — a  totally  unnecessary  one — 
the  mellowing  sun  lingered  on  her  hair  till  it  seemed 
like  strands  of  gold. 

"You  look  like  a  wild  rose,"  he  said  irrelevantly,  then 
dashed  on  into  a  sea  of  words.  "Are  you  content  with 
this?  Do  you  never  feel  a  divine  restlessness  in  your 
nature,  urging  you  to  be  the  architect  of  your  own 
fate?  Are  you  satisfied  to  be  a  mere  link  in  the  chain 
of  generations?  Surely  the  individualistic  instinct  is 
not  dead  in  this  country?" 

He  paused,  rather  astonished,  but  quite  pleased  with 
his  burst  of  oratory. 

"What  would  you  have  me  do?" 

"Anj-thing — everything  that  expresses  your  own 
personality.    Be  yourself,  and  get  away  from  type." 

"I  have  done  a  little." 

"What!  appeared  in  a  few  charity  tableaux  mvantit? 
Posed  for  your  photo  in  the  Sketch  as  a  woman  inter- 
ested in  war  work?" 

"I  am  sorry,"  she  said  demurely,  "that  you  disap- 
prove of  me," 

"Great  Scott!"  he  said,  thrusting  his  hands  into  his 
pockets  with  an  air  of  defiance,  "you  are  one  of  the 
most  charming  women  I've  ever  seen."  He  drew  him- 
self up  to  his  full  height.  "But  before  I  succumb  to  the 
beauty  of  these  surroundings  and  the — the — love- 
liest"  

"Yes?    Please  don't  hesitate." 

"You  are  mocking  me." 

"Not  at  all,  Don  Quixote.  Only  why  shy  at  thi- 
windmill?" 

He  surveyed  her  carefully  with  his  head  cocked  to 
one  side.  "I  believe  you  have  a  sense  of  humor," 
he  said. 

Continued  on  page  60 


The  INTERCEPTING  SPARK 

By  MARY  JOSEPHINE  BENSON 


/  onljj  have  to  shut  my  eyes  to  see  the  bandaged  head 
of  "Dickie"  fresh  from  reeking  Vprei^,  his  one  eye  seeing 

red, 
Ills  tongue   unloosed  —  a  raconteur  to   hear  and  hear 

a  gain; 
Once  heard,  up-piling  glory  to  his  country's  fighting-men. 

*  *  * 

(iiioih  he:  "The  coolest  man  that  day  (I  had  it  from  his 

aide 
Who  wi.-<hed  himself  a  mole  or  hare  he  was  so  d 

afraid) 
Wii.s  Mercer,  tow'ring  statue-still,  a  blinking  match  in 

liand. 
'i'lip  f^^}lt-.^ilow  on  his  weathered  cheek.     Men  thrilled 
him  stand! 


'"The  Vnh  were  otT  inferno,  hut  he  |)au.«ed  in  open  field 
And  lit  hi.s  pipe,  thrice  lit  it,  while  the  earth  heaved 

np  and  reeled, 
.\nd  heaven  crisped  like  parchment  on  a  blasting  Judg- 
ment Day — 
\nil   the   linns   Jind   onbf   Cannda   between   them   and 
Calais/ 


V       Lri  u.  the  gas  fumed  mountain-high,  nil  yellow- 
j^reen  and  brown ; 

it    caught    the    Allio-    iiii:i\v:irf«.     We    ■^...  ,  '-^c    'h'D 

who  drowi 

Tlie  Turcos  j-!ii  (Mr.  ,,i^:-  .Mn,|.-  cf  leaves-  hoi'.,,, 
I  lie;  fro.'it 

.\iid  broke.     Our  men   lilled  up  llic  lireacli-    we  know- 
now  what  it  cost ! 


•  >ii('ll-  screeched,  and  shrapnel  bounced  like  hail,  the 

*' rpent- woods  spat  red; 
'J'he  livin'j;  fought  like  spectres,  strangely  tall  among  the 

dead ; 


"I'el  there  shone  Mercer's  match  and  bowl  as  at  his  own 

hearth-.side, 
That  everv  irian  wlio  saw  it  kindled  hot  with  racial  i>riile. 


"They  say  there  was  a  diap  in  Greece  who  stole  Hep- 
haestus' eoals 
And  fired  up  the  human  race  to  be  more  worthy  souls; 
Where  Mercer  got  hi.s  lucifers  let  advertisers  tell. 

T  diilv  kniiw  be  sin  irk  a  liubl  to  lliwarf  f  Iw  ~n\iflt-  of  b.!; 


■'.\h.  deem  not  our  Commander  but  a  braggadocio; 
The  fellows  tell  a  better  tale  who  saw  his  pipe  aglow! 
That  smoke  was  censer-holy  'mid  the  fireworks  displa> 
Of  Satan  at  his  revels  and  the  Kaiser  at  his  Da  v. 


"Its  light  was  white  as  tapers  and  a.s  red  as  sacrament-- 
.\  flame  of  hero's  heart  and  soul  in  quiet  passion  blent. 
The  man  shone  High  Exemplar  of  the  grace  of  keepiuL' 

cool 
And  drilled  us  little-boys-at-war  in  Valor's  Upper  School. 


r.iif'i  1    ri  i."i  li   r;i  ;i_l;o  ■  i    .  i  j 

conflagration 
.\nd  .spent  himself-    ii  vital  spark  ol  jilmy  to  ins  nation; 
I'or  we  scorched  and  singed  the  Ilosches  and  they  say 

we  saved  the  day 

Wlii'ii  r.'iiiad:!  w;\s  all  between   the  Kai-' r  aiiil  (',i':ii-'" 


So  Dickif  his  story  up,  the  while  I  dreued  his 

head. 
Poor  Dickie,  gassed  cmd  gashed  and  gam<  him 

on  his  hed, 
A  furkey-cnrk  with  one  good  eye  and  hnff  n  amile  fn  hmJ 
flit  ofj  mid-way  by  hnndages 


MAJOK-(iENEKAL     MERCKR 
Killed  In  Action.  June  2.  I<II6 


"One  chap  had  *«en  Grnnal- 
Mrrcer,  with  hit  aidc-df-camii 
hy  kin  niilr,  rrnming  a  firr-fwfpl 
firld,  drlihrmtvl)!  ttop  in  the 
middle  of  il  to  light  hit  pip*. 
Kvrr]ihody  agrrrd  that  the  Grn- 
frtil  Wat  th*'  rnoU'tt  man  i» 
tight  that  da^f.  Thr  aide  himtrif 
nteured  mr  thof  it  took  tfVfrnl 
matrhrt    fo    H'lht    f  nd 

that    tht^   runtfhcn    t  '>w 

hur}ii}ig  vurirtjt;   /i-  '   if 

Hrrmrd  to  him  to  hnvt^  Inkrn 
itliottt  an  hour  to  liglit  that  pipf. 
m*d  nil  till'  tiinr  hr  wat  winhiitg 
himtrif  iit  tin  thcltrr  of  n  ditrh. 
ft  had  pot  hrrn  mrrt^  bravado  ov 
Ihr  GritrraVt  part  hxit  a  drlihtr- 
nielii  plnnti'd  act  to  tiraily  hit 
N'Ewg  STonv. 


WHY  LAURIER  WILL  WAIT 


As  .\,uu  ML  111  llu- K«'l'.'i>  '"'"  K.'/.e  on  His  Majesty's 
loyal  Opposition  thore  come  to  you  some  of  the 
reasons  why  it  might  l)f  called  "The  Silent 
Minority."  For  the  tidal  waves  that  washed  the  Union 
Government  into  power  left  a  number  of  mighty  voices 
stranded  on  the  reefs  and  shoals  with  which  the  politi- 
cal sea  is  so  thickly  strewn.  Glance  down  that  first 
row  and  ask  yourself:  "Where  are  the  giants  of 
Yesteryear?" 

Gone  is  Hon.  William  Pugsley  whose  merry  quip 
helped  to  lift  the  load  of  many  a  monotonous  afternoon. 
Hon.  George  Graham's  great  voice  is  hushed  and  he  no 
longer  joins  in  the  laughter  created  by  his  own  jokes. 
Hon.  Frank  Oliver  has  carried  his  chronic  grouch  back 
to  the  fastnesses  of  his  native  Edmonton.  "Ned"  Mac- 
donald  of  Pictou  has  quit  pawing  parliamentary  air 
in  the  athletic  exercises  of  Nova  Scotian  eloquence. 
Yea,  even  George  Washington  Kyte  of  Richmond,  who 
could  make  more  noise  for  the  amount  said  than  any 
other  man  in  public  life,  has  faded  into  obscurity.  Do 
you  wonder  that  the  silence  you  can  feel  has  descended 
on  what  were  once  considered  the  fighting  forces  of 
Laurier? 

But  there  is  another  and  a  sterner  reason  that  the 
Liberal  battle  cry  is  hushed.  That  reason  is  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier.  All  last  session  he  curbed  the  fiery  eloquence 
of  his  French  followers  and  held  in  leash  the  fighting 
Irishmen  and  dour  Scotch  Presbyterians  in  his  retinue. 
"The  time  is  not  yet,"  was  the  motto  that  hung  on  the 


calmly  ex- 

pirctinx       to       step 

into     power     over 

the      rutHK      of      a 

Government. 


walls  of  the  Liberal  caucus  rooms.  And  right  here 
and  now,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  called  a  political 
prophet,  I  am  going  to  venture  to  state  that  that  motto 
will  not  be  taken  down  during  the  coming  session  of 
Parliament.  To  put  it  in  yet  plainer  English  there  is 
every  evidence  that,  if  the  Union  Government  goes  to 
pieces  during  the  coming  year,  it  will  not  be  because 
of  any  act  or  wish  of  one  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  The 
old  Warrior  is  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  But  he  is 
still  more  politician  than  statesman.  There  is  mighty 
little  of  the  martyr  in  his  make-up. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  not  the  only  politician  who 
feels  that  the  coming  year  will  be  a  trying  one  for  the 
men  who  hold  the  reins  of  government.  Some  of  these 
politicians  go  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  party  that 
carries  out  demobilization  and  struggles  with  the  first 
stages  of  reconstruction  will  be  smashed  beyond  re- 
covery for  twenty  years  to  come.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  to  some  extent  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  shares  this 
belief — or  would  you  call  it  premonition?  At  any  rate 
the  whispers  that  come  from  the  inner  Laurier  circle 
indicate  that,  though  he  may  be  advanced  in  years,  he 
is  not  yet  too  old  to  wait,  that  he  will  let  his  opponents 
do  the  work  and  take  the  condemnation,  calmly  expect- 
ing to  step  into  power  over  the  ruins  of  a  Government 
leaning  against  a  background  of  utter  failure.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  is  in  Liberal  circles  no 
tendency  to  over-estimate  the  timber  of  which  the 
Union  Government  is  built. 

Of  course  Sir  Wilfrid  realizes  that  he  owes  a  duty 
to  his  country  in  this  her  hour  of  need.  He  will  help 
his  country  too — with  that  mythical  something  or 
nothing  called  constructive  criticism.  But  if  his  fol- 
lowers advance  to  a  charge  that   menaces  the  life  of 
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the  Government,  watch  Sir  Wilfrid  step  into  the 
breach  and  by  timely  word  and  stately  courtliness 
rescue  his  enemies  that  they  may  complete  the  work 
he  wishes  them  to  do. 


So,  as  they  were  the  "Silgnt  Minority"  last  session 
when  it  was  necessary  that  the  Unionists  should  be 
left  alone  to  fight  among  themselves,  they  must  for  yet 
a  little  longer  remain  the  "Silent  Minority,"  that  the 
after-war  storms  may  be  avoided  and  the  Liberal  ship 
embarked  on  a  calm  and  peaceful  voyage. 

Looking  Them   Over 

\lfITH  this  promise  that  the  Laurier  Liberals  will  be 
'  seen  but  seldom  heard  for  some  months  to  come 
east  your  eye  over  the  flock  and  let  us  see  if  we  can 
discern  the  amount  of  latent  ability  Sir  Wilfrid  is  so 
cleverly  covering  up.  We  have  run  down  that  front  row- 
before  without  uncovering  very  much  to  go  into 
ecstasies  over.  There's  Lemieux  who  in  the  early  sum- 
mer of  1917  led  the  bitter  fight  that  finally  influenced 
the  wavering  Sir  Wilfrid  to  turn  down  coalition  and 
conscription  and  cling  to  his  own  French-Canadian 
people.  He's  a  politician  after  a  fashion  and  the  same 
kind  of  an  orator.  But  he  spoils  both  by  trying  to 
ike  a  statesman. 

Besides  him  is  John  Sinclair  of  Guys- 
boro.  A  few  centuries  ago  he  would  have 
fitted  into  that  harsh  Presbyterianism  of 
which  John  Knox  was  the  head.  To-day, 
he  is  a  lawyer.  That  D.  D.  MacKenzie 
was  chosen  to  sit  beside  Laurier  as  lead- 
ing representative  of  the  Scotch  wing  of 
the  Liberal  party  proves  that  the  Scotch, 
true  to  their  traditions,  have  taken  more 
interest  in  the  war  than  in  politics.  For 
D.  D.  doesn't  rank  with  the  great  Scots 
who  have  carried  the  Grit  banner  in  other 
and  better  days.  His  attack  on  Sir 
Joseph  Flavelle  last  session  did  the 
baronet  more  good  than  anything  that 
has  happened  since  that  famous  "to  hell 
with  profits"  speech  first  broke  into  print. 
Then  take  those  two  Irishmen  at  the 
next  desk,  Hon.  Chas.  Murphy  and 
Emmanuel  Devlin.  You  feel  charitably 
disposed  towards  both  of  them.  For  Mr. 
Murphy  certainly  made  a  good  job  of  Hon. 
Wesley  Rowell  and,  though  Mr.  Devlin 
has  a  whine  like  a  local  preacher,  he's 
really  a  good  child  of  the  church.  But  when  you  try  to 
say  anything  very  complimentary  as  to  the  states- 
manship of  either  your  pencil  is  blunted  by  truth  and 
a  stern  sense  of  th'.  duty  you  owe  the  public. 

A   Good  Pair  From  Quebec 

But    those    two    Frenchmen    in    the    next    pew    are 
different — Ernest  Lapointe  of  Kamouraska  and   Hon. 
Jacques  Bureau  of  Three  Rivers.     Each  is  in  his  way 
typical  of  a  peculiarity  of  his  race.     When   Lapointe 
first   came   to    Parliament  his   knowledge   of   English 
was  extremely  limited.     Now  he  is  one  of  the  ablest 
debaters  on   the   Opposition   side   and   he   has  a   com- 
mand of  the  English  language  that  puts  most  Anglo- 
Canadians  to  shame.      So    it    is    with    other 
Frenchmen  who  enter  the  House.     The  time 
and    work   they    give   to    acquiring   a 
fighting  allowance   of   English   is   re- 
markable.    As  for  Jacques  Bureau,  he 
lived  long  in  the  West,  and   he  both 
talks    and    reasons    well    in    English 
while   he  still   retains  all   his   French 
characteristics.     For  instance  Jacques 
has  a  son  who  only  recently  became  of 
military  age.    True  to  his  ideas  on  con- 
scription, Jacques  fought  for  exemp- 
tion for  his  boy — and  got  it.     But  no 
sooner  had  he  won  his  fight  than  he 
turned  to  the  boy  with  a  curt: 

"Now  go  and  enlist." 

And  the  boy  went  right  joj-fully  and 
joined  the  Royal  Air  Force.  All  of 
which  shows  the  Frenchman's  hatred 
of  orders  from  a  dominant  race. 


Also,  both  these  Frenchmen  find 
time  and  opportunity  for  joke.« 
and  laughter.    In  fact  they  look  on 

the  world  with  a  twinkle  in  each  eye.     You  couldn't 

help  liking  them  if  you  tried. 

A  ND  behind  that  front  row  is  a  mixture  of  races  and 
•'*  creeds  that  promises  little  at  present  though  who 
knows  but  that  some  day  some  or  many  of  them  may 
hear  the  call  of  the  Cabinet  maker  and  become  great  in 
their  own  eyes  and  the  eyes  of  a  benighted  country. 
For  most  of  them  are  young  and  all,  or  nearly  all. 
have  ambitions.  That  man  you  hear  calling  "louder," 
and  wearing  a  bland  smile  under  a  bald  head,  is  Mc- 
Master  of  Brome.  He  is  a  Montreal  lawyer  who  started 
out  well  by  breaking  up  whispered  conversations  be- 
tween the  Ministers  and  the  front  row  of  the  Opposi- 
tion with  a  voice  well  tuned  to  the  purpose.  But  in  a 
moment  of  weakness  he  consented  to  become  financial 
critic.  His  chief  contribution  to  financial  literature 
was  a  suggestion  that  the  Government  should  borrow 
money  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  the  war  debt. 

This  novel  method  cf  paying  debts  were  perhaps 
suggested  by  his  desk-mate,  Sam  Jacobs  of  Montreal 
who  is  a  bit  of  a  humorist  as  well  as  ar  authority  on 
bankruptcy.  Sam  is  a  little  dark  man  who  shocked 
Parliament  by  telling  funny  stories  in  his  maiden 
speech.  It  vv'ill  take  him  some  time  to  recover  his  lost 
ground  for  at  Ottawa  an  owl-like  dignity  is  the  first 
attribute  of  greatness.  But  Sam  will  come  back.  For 
he  has  a  native  Hebrew  shrewdness  tacked  on  to  the 
ability  to  make  friends. 

Just  beyond  them  sits  a  business-like  chap  with  his 
hair  nicely  combed  and  a  necktie  that  speaks  careful 
selection.  That  is  W.  C.  Kennedy  of  Essex  and  there 
are  those  who  predict  that,  when  Hon.  Charlie  Murphy 
no  longer  leads  the  Irish  wing  of  the  Liberal  party, 
one  William  Kennedy    will  be  found  in  his  place  and 
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Service  Act  was  an  exemption  act — and  Quebec  obeyed 
it.  This  order  is  a  conscription  act — and  Quebec  will 
obey  it."  Mr.  Gauthier  spends  part  of  his  spare  tJnie 
fighting  prohibition.  When  it  was  urged  in  the  House 
on  patriotic  grounds  he  said :  "It  is  wonderful  how 
many  of  us  are  prepared  to  serve  our  country  by 
sacrificing  our  neighbors'  appetites."  These  samples 
show  that  Mr.  Gauthier  is  worth  listening  to;  but 
many  a  man  does  more  damage  with  an  uncouth 
sentence  or  two. 

DUT  to  get  away  from  the  classes  and  their  i-epre- 
sentatives,  take  a  quick  run  over  what's  left  and 
see  what  a  strange  mixture  is  gathered  together  be- 
hind the  White  Plume.  That  big  auburn-haired  chap 
who  looks  the  part  is  Dr.  Chisholm  from  Inverness. 
He's  a  Highland  Scotch  Catholic  with  a  laugh  and  heart 
to  match  his  body.  You  don't  wonder  that  he  is  un- 
beatable in  his  constituency.  That  rotund,  self-satis- 
fied fellow  with  the  thinning  hair  is  Verville,  the  Mon- 
treal Socialist  who  talks  like  a  labor  agitator.  That 
thin,  fussy  little  man  is  Pedlow  of  Renfrew  and  ho  is  a 
strange  combination —  a  dry  goods  merchant,  a  Quaker 
and  the  only  Honorary  Captain  in  captivity.  Aside 
from  that  and  the  fact  that  he  just  can't  keep  from 
making  speeches,  he  is  probably  all  right.  Then  there 
is  Euler  of  Waterloo,  that  neutral-tinted  chap.       t^oV 


stead.  William  made  a  success  of  the  gas  and  oil 
business  by  close  study  and  application  and  an  ability 
to  use  what  he  learned.  Just  at  present  he's  putting 
that  same  study  and  application  into  politics  and  pro- 
cedure channels.  Last  session  he  only  spoke  once  but 
be  made  the  House  sit  up  and  listen.  It  might  be  as 
well  to  keep  an  eye  on  William.  Though  he  was 
elected  as  a  Laurier  candidate,  he  is  said  to  have 
dallied  with  the  Unionists  long  enough  to  get  the  ap- 
pointmentof  hisown  returning  officers  and  enumerators 
before  making  his  final  decision.  And  appointments 
such  as  these  are  said  to  have  been  somewhat  of  an  ad- 
vantage even  in  a  pure  election  such  as  only  the  blot- 
ting out  of  party  lines  could  bring. 

Why  M'Coig  Couldn't  Be  Beaten 

However,  Mr.  Kennedy  may  owe  some  of  his  early 
political  astuteness  to  his  friend  Archie  McCoig  of 
Kent.  Archie  does  not  pretend  to  statesmanship  but  he 
knows  Kent  County,  what  Kent  County  wants,  and  how 
to  get  the  votes  of  the  Kent  County  electors.  He  had 
a  tough  proposition  on  his  hands  at  the  last  election 
for  in  his  riding  are  a  sizable  French  vote  that  hated 
conscription,  a  worth-while  negro  vote  that  feared  con- 
scription and  a  big  Scotch  vote  that  wanted  to  win  the 
war  and  didn't  care  how.  Archie's  job  was  to  retain 
all  three  if  he  was  to  be  elected.  He  did  it.  For  he 
talked  Kent  County,  and  down  with  the  profiteers,  and 
did  not  hang  Laurier's  picture  in  his  committee  room 
windows  till  after  the  endorsations  had  been  handed 
out  without  the  Borden  brand  appearing  on  either 
himself  or  his  opponent.  As  he  had  previously  voted 
against  the  referendum  and  for  the  M.S. A.  he  was 
armored  at  all  points  and  came  through  with  flying 
colors.  Archie's  friends  tell  him  he  wears  a  horseshoe 
on  every  corner  but  private- 
ly they  admit  he  has  the 
ability  to  take  advantage  of 
every  lucky  turn  of  the 
wheel.  Also  his  speeches  in 
the  House  contain  a  lot  of 
hard  common  sense.  He 
may  belong  to  the  class 
called  rural  politicians  but 
he  is  at  the  head  of  his 
class  and  a  much  nioie 
valuable  man  to  his 
country  than  many  of 
our   near-statesmen. 


o 


F   another  very  dis- 
tinct class  is  Lucien 


Hon.  Frank  Oliver 
nan  carried  h  1  ■ 
chronic  rroach  back 
to  iiix  native  fant- 
nniea. 


Cannon  of  Dorchester — that  pale,  dark,  slight,  rather 
clever-looking  young  chap.  He  is  the  most  striking 
of  a  group  of  young  French-Canadians  who  replaced 
the  Nationalists  at  the  last  election.  Others  of  the 
group  who  give  promise  are  Archambault  of  Chambly- 
Vercheres  and  Vien  of  Lothiniere.  Cannon  is  a  fiery 
orator,  though  he  stumbles  as  yet  when  the  Orangemen 
across  the  way  start  to  heckle.  He'll  either  grow  out 
of  that  or  talk  himself  into  a  nuisance.  You  never  can 
tell  the  first  session  just  where  these  young  fellows  are 
going  to  land. 

Vien  is  a  lawyer   and  a  major  of  militia, 
who  twice  volunteered  to  go  overseas.     That 
qualifies   him    for    military    critic    and    if    a 
persistency  in  asking  questions  is  criticism  he 
qualifies  for  the  job.     He  performs 
like  a  plodder  and  you  know  how  far 
Hon.  Sidney  Fisher  got  with  nothing 
else  to  recommend  him. 

Archambault  sprang  into  the  spot- 
light the  day  the  overseas  voting 
charges  so  carefully  prepared  by 
W.  T.  R.  Preston  were  called  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Speaker.  Arthur 
Bliss  Copp  of  Westmoreland  did  the 
calling  in  a  little  over  four  hours  of 
oratory.  Mr.  Copp,  who  talks  like  a 
graduate  of  a  correspondence  school 
for  auctioneers,  so  smothered  the 
charges  with  details  that  they  got 
lost  entirely  and  were  about  to  be 
laughed  out  of  the  House  when  young 
Mr.  Archambault  came  to  his  feet 
and  told  how  the  officers  and  men  at 
St.  Johns  had  done  their  voting.  He 
added  on  a  few  charges  of  perjury, 
etc.,  that  were  so  clear  and  concise 
that  the  laugh  left  the  Government 
aisle  and  settled  on  Opposition  faces. 
There  was  nothing  left  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  do  but  promise  an  investi- 
gation. They  did  it.  And  since  that  night  the  House 
has  paid  a  little  more  attention  to  Joe  Archambault. 

There  are  a  lot  of  these  young  Frenchmen  all  chock 
full  of  industry  and  enthusiasm.    Laurier  can  probably 
restrain  them.    No  one  else  could. 

/^\F  the  older  Frenchmen,  Gauthier  of  St. 
^-'  Hyacinthe  is  probably  the  ablest  debater, 
though  for  some  reason  he  does  not  appear  to 
carry  very  much  weight.  You'll  remember  in 
the  conscription  debate  he  startled  the  House 

with  the  state- 
ment, "Quebec 
will  use  the  law 
to  fight  the  law." 
It  was  not  till 
the  conscription 
Order-in-Council 
was  brought 
down  last  ses- 
sion that  it 
dawned  on  the 
assembled 
statesmen  just 
what  he  meant. 
Then  he  said: 
"The     Military 


Laurier  is  a  bad  for- 
eetter  ...  in  one  of 
memories'    drawers  .  . 


the  only  member  of  German  descent  in  the  Houiio. 
But  nobody  would  hold  that  against  him  if  he  would 
tire  of  his  own  oratory  as  fust  as  his  audience  does. 
That  big  husky  rancher  is  "Nobby"  White  of  Victoria, 
Alta.,  who  claims  to  be  the  only  member  of  the  Opposi- 
tion who  owes  his  election  to  the  Wartimes  Election 
Act.  That  act  was  passed  for  the  benefit  of  Unionists 
but  in  Victoria  it  worked  backwards.  There  are  a  lot 
of  Americans  in  that  riding  who  got  angry  over  the 
alien  clauses  and  voted  against  the  Government.  That's 
why  Nobby  rides  on  a  pass  when  he  comes  to  Otuiwa. 

An  Ancient   Mariner  in  (he  House 

But  hold   on   a   minute.     There's   Captain    Read   of 
Queen's,  P.  E.  I.,  coming  to  his  feet  and  the  House  is 
getting  ready  to  laugh.     For  both  sides  laugh  with- 
but   not   at — the    .\ncient   Mariner.      He    was   a    *pn 
captain  before  he  hcc-nmc  an  orator  and  a  state 
He  made  his  fir.nt  voyage  across  the  At'.antir 
about  '63  in  a  siailing   ves.nel   and — whisper — a   large 
part  of  the  cargo  war.  whisky.     But  the  Captain   is 
now   a    staid    manufacturer    who.sc    favorite    sport    is 
raising   potatoes.      He  took   the    IIoust>    into   his  con- 
fidence nnent  the  good  qualities  of  those  islnnd  potatoes' 
one  night  and  not  a  member  but  went  home  hungry. 
Continued  on  pagt  59 
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NOTICED  about  three  lines  in  a  paper  the  other 
day,"  observed  Lieutenant  Heney,  home  from 
France  on  leave,  "that  the  revolutionists  in 
Salvomalia  are  at  it  again.  Isn't  that  the  republic  you 
used  to  frequent,  Lacey?" 

His  companion,  a  handsome  big  fellow  in  khaki, 
laughed  easily.  "Ye,  gods,  yes,"  he  said.  "How  little 
I  realized  a  few  years  ago  what  a  grim  business  war 
was!  I  used  to  see  the  comic  side  to  those  revolutions, 
but  then  I  hadn't  had  the  pleasure  of  lying  wounded 
in  a  shell  hole,  listening  to  the  music  of  machine  guns. 
I  wonder  if  old  President  Alveraz  is  still  alive?  If  sn 
he  must  have  a  vastly  different  idea  of  Serbia  these 
days.  He  declared  war  on  that  gallant  little  country 
once." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  went  on,  "I  precipitated 
the  declaration  myself.  That  was  where  I  met  my 
wife.  Jack.  She  saved  my  life,  turned  Salvomalia  up- 
side down  and  ended  the  war  all  in  one  stroke.  She's 
a  better  soldier  than  I  am.  Jack — -and  she's  going  back 
to  France  with  me — as  a  nurse,  you  know.  But  she 
ought  to  have  the  supreme  command.  She'd  show 
them  how." 

So,  of  course,  Heney  demanded  the  whole  story. 
After  some  hesitation  Lacey  went  ahead  with  his  yarn. 
And  I,  the  silent  third  party  at  the  table,  am  retelling 
it  and  reconstructing  it  somewhat  from  Lacey's  rather 
bare  narrative. 

TT  began  with  a  triple  coincidence.  On  the  very  day 
•*■  that  old  Hank  Griswold,  president  of  the  Serbian 
Shoe  Polish  Co.,  greedy  for  new  worlds  to  conquer, 
told  Harry  Lacey,  his  crack  salesman,  that  he  was 
sending  him  to  South  America  to  establish  a  connec- 
tion down  there.  Miss  Jane  Anson  took  her  first  spin 
on  the  palatial  new  yacht  that  her  father,  old  "Croesus" 
Anson,  had  purchased  and  fitted  out  for  her.  And  at 
the  very  moment  Jane  said  to  her  father,  "Look  here, 
old  boy,  you  need  a  holiday.  Let  you  and  I  go  for  a 
long  cruise  on  this  bully  old  boat.  We'll  go — to  South 
America  somewhere,"  a  rather  dyspeptic-looking  in- 
dividual in  a  rusty,  but  gorgeous  uniform  sat  in  the 
president's  room  in  the  Government  House  at  San 
Salvomal,  the  capital  of  Salvomalia,  and  smiled 
ecstatically  at  nothing  in  particular.  This  was 
Alveraz,  newly  elevated  to  power  on  the  wings  of  a 
successful  uprising  and  his  very  apparent  satisfaction 
was  due  to  the  completion  of  a  little  deal  by  which  a 
large  share  of  the  treasury  funds  of  Salvomalia  had 
been  transferred  to  Paris  in  his  own  name. 

And  now  comes  still  another  coincidence.  On  the 
day  that  Harry  Lacey,  fresh  from  a  successful  trip 
through  the  Argentine  and  Brazil  and  other  points, 
breezed   into  San   Salvomal    with    his    trunk    full    of 


samples  and  Serbian  Polish  literature,  the  Albatross, 
with  the  Ansons,  father  and  daughter,  on  board,  came 
steaming  majestically  into  the  narrow  harbor.  Further, 
at  the  very  moment  the  yacht  dropped  anchor,  a  group 
of  gloomy  men  sat  around  the  president's  desk  at 
Government  House  and  discussed  ways  and  means.  The 
treasury  of  Salvomalia  was  as  bare  as  Mother  Hub- 
bard's cupboard,  and  the  people  were  in  such  a  state  of 
discontent  that  new  taxes  would  mean  the  speedy  up- 
set of  the  Alveraz  regime.  Two  questions  were  under 
discussion :  Where  had  the  money  gone  and  where  was 
more  coming  from? 

So  there  they  were,  all  three  of  the  principal  actors 
in  the  drama  that  was  to  be  enacted.  President  Alveraz, 
Harry  Lacey  and  Jane  Anson,  brought  together  by  the 
far-reaching  hand  of  coincidence. 

TTARRY  LACEY  spent  a  busy  morning  in  the  busi- 
^  -*■  ness  section  of  the  town  and  returned  at  noon  to 
Antonio  O'Sullivan's  American  bar  full  of  deep  dis- 
content. 

"A  fine  place  this,  I  don't  think!"  he  told  Tony. 
"There's  no  business  here.  Just  a  lot  of  tumble-down 
shacks  and  not  a  dollar  in  the  place.  Can't  sell  shoe 
polish  to  a  population  made  up  of  those  who  don't  wear 
shoes  and  those  who're  too  dirty  to  polish  what  they've 
got.    I'll  journey  on  to  the  next  place  on  my  list." 

"The  merchants  are  a  poor  lot.  Taxed  to  death," 
explained  Tony.  "This  here  Alveraz  is  the  king-pin  of 
looters.  Any  money  that  shows  itself  in  the  town — 
plunk!  Alveraz  gets  it.  And  what  Alveraz  doesn't 
get  us  American  business  men  manage  to  meet  up  with. 
I'll  introduce  you  to  the  bunch.    They're  a  good  lot." 

Lacey  had  lunch  with  Paddy  Breckon,  who  owned  an 
asphalt  concession,  and  a  couple  of  travelers  named 
Purvis  and  Bronson.  He  drank  a  cocktail  or  two 
and  tried  a  glass  of  aguardiente,  the  national  drink  of 
Salvomalia.  Then  he  issued  forth  alone  for  another 
look  at  the  town.  He  didn't  see  much  of  it  for  his  gaze 
centered  almost  at  once  on  the  dainty  figure  of  a  girl 
strolling  leisurely  in  front  of  him  along  the  shady 
plaza.  The  girl  saw  him  at  the  same  time  and  cast  a 
provocative  glance  over  her  shoulder.  She  was  pretty 
and  piquant  and  with  the  blackest  of  black  eyes.  Lacey 
followed. 

After  the  first  glance  the  girl  paid  no  attention  to 
the  cavalier  in  her  wake,  but  continued  her  way 
serenely  along  until  she  reached  a  rather  pretentious 
looking  house,  into  which  she  vanished;  pretentious  in 
that  it  was  less  dilapidated  than  most  Salvomalian 
houses  and  boasted  a  balcony.  A  moment  after  Lacey  • 
caught  a  flash  of  laughing  dark  eyes  spying  upon  him 
from  an  upper  window.    So  he  decided  to  wait. 
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His  vigil  was  interrupted  by  a  picturesque  personS 
who  could  have  stepped  into  any  male  operatic  chorus 
and  been  right  at  home — a  rangy  Salvomalian  with  a 
toreador  costume  and  venom  in  his  eyes.  The  new- 
comer hissed  an  order  at  Lacey  accompanied  by  a 
motion  of  his  arm  that  signified  his  desire  to  see  the 
American  elsewhere. 

"What's  the  idea?"  demanded  Lacey. 

The  stranger,  brother  or  lover  of  the  dark-eyed  one,* 
erupted  a  vehement  string  of  language.  Lacey  did 
not  understand  a  word  of  it,  but  the  native's  meaning 
was  clear  enough.  It  was  distinctly  unfriendly.  Lacey 
gave  him  a  light  tap  on  the  jaw  which  sent  him  spin- 
ning backward  and  then  turned  for  a  leisurely  retreat. 

Almost  immediately  the  drowsy  serenity  of  the  early 
afternoon  was  broken  in  a  most  sudden  and  disturbing 
way.  Men  poured  out  of  the  houses  on  every  hand  and 
proceeded  to  take 'an  interest  in  the  matter.  Lacey 
found  himself  the  centre  of  a  ring  of  gesticulating  and 
belligerent  Salvomalians.  Being  of  a  fighting  breed 
himself,  he  knew  of  only  one  argument  under  the  cir- 
cumstances and  had  effectually  laid  out  half  a  dozen 
or  more  of  his  opponents  before  they  got  his  arms 
.*-  pinioned  and  marched  him  off  to  the  cartel. 


JUSTUS  ANSON  was  of  a  portly  order  and  nothing 
could  budge  him  from  his  hammock  under  its  com- 
fortable awning  on  the  deck  of  the  Albatross  that  warm 
afternoon.  He  promptly  vetoed  his  daughter  Jane's 
suggestion  that  she  would  take  a  look  at  San  Salvomal 
by  herself,  and  warned  her  that  South  American  towns 
were  not  safe  places  for  unprotected  girls.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  a  steady  rumble  from  beneath 
the  awning  gave  notice  that  the  head  of  the  Molasses 
Trust  was  sound  asleep.  Jane  promptly  ordered  out 
the  boat  and  went  ashore. 

She  found  the  city  most  delightfully  romantic  and 
picturesque.  There  was  a  glamor  about  the  crooked 
streets  and  the  tumble-down  houses;  and  every  ragged, 
cigarette-smoking  resident  she  passed  seemed  to  have 
stepped  out  of  a  Richard  Harding  Davis  story.  They 
found  her  apparently  quite  as  interesting  as  she  found 
them,  if  one  were  to  judge  by  the  leers  that  followed 
her  trim  figure.  Any  other  girl  but  Jane  Anson  would 
have  felt  some  sense  of  alarm.  She  was  alone  m  a 
comic  opera  town  and  the  male  caste  seemed  made  up 
exclusively  of  villains.  But  Jane  never  gave  it  a 
thought. 

The  plaza,  which  served  as  the  centre  of  the  town 
with  the  Government  House  fronting  on  it,  was 
deserted  at  this  hour.  Jane  gazed  about  her  with  frank 
delight.  It  was  book-perfect  to  the  last  detail,  an 
ideal  spot  for  the  sanguinary  revolutions  and  the  ardent 
love-making  that,  as  every  reader  knows,  constitute 
life  in  any  South  American  republic. 

"Hello,  there!     Would  you  mind  undoing  the  bolt?" 

The  voice,  unmistakably  American,  proceeded  from  a 
building  behind  her,  a  tumble-down  and  rather  dirty 
place  with  one  door  and  a  glassless  but  securely  barred 
window.  A  face,  also  unmistakably  American,  was 
pressed  against  the  bars,  wearing  an  ingratiating  smile. 

"Who  are  you?"  she  asked,  in  surprise.  "Where 
are  you?" 

"I'm  in  jail!"  said  the  voice  with  greater  cheerful- 
ness. "I'm  an  American — Harry  Lacey,  at  your  ser- 
vice. A  whole  mob  of  these  dagoes  set  on  me  for  some 
reason  or  other.  I  dished  a  few  of  them  but  they  got 
me  here  finally.  They're  very  careless  jailers  though. 
All  that  stands  between  me  and  freedom  is  that  one 
bolt.  Unfortunately  I  can't  reach  it  from  this  window. 
Would  it  be  asking  too  much  for  you  to  take  a  couple 
steps  to  the  right  and  just  raise  your  hand ?" 

Jane  glanced  around  her  cautiously.  There  was  no 
one  in  sight.  She  took  a  step  toward  the  door  and 
then  paused  irresolutely.  Another  step  and  she  was 
within  reaching  distance  of  the  door.  Lacey  was  wait- 
ing there  when  "^he  drew  the  bolt  that  held  the  door 
closed.     He  swep^  her  a  low  bow  as  he  stepped  out. 

"A  thousand  ti.anks!"  he  said.  "You  certainly  are 
game!  For  all  yor  know  I  may  be  a  hardened  criminal ; 
a  murderer  or  soiiething.  And  yet  you  let  me  out. 
Well — that's  the  Yankee  of  it,  I  guess!" 

He  looked  well  fitted  for  the  background  from  which 
he  had  just  emergad.    His  hair  was  tousled,  his  collar 
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was  ripped  away,  his  coat  was  torn,  his  hands  bruised 
and  swollen.  Jane  regarded  him  doubtfully  for  a 
moment.  Then  she  caught  his  smiling  blue  eye  and 
doubts  vanished. 

"I  think  you're  safe  to  be  at  large  all  right !"  she  said. 
"Anyway  a  jail  like  that  is  not  fit  for  any  American ! 
I'm  glad  I  let  you  out." 

"So  am  I!"  declared  Lacey,  fervently.  "Not  because 
it  was  muddy  and  dripping  and — er,  inhabited  by 
orders  of  creation  repugnant  to  my  delicate  sensibil- 
ities, but  because  it  has  brought  me  into  your  notice, 
Httle  Miss  Liberator!  I  fee!  that  a  tremendous  honor 
has  been  done  me.  But — pardon  my  curiosity — by  what 
strange  chance  do  you  happen  to  be  in  this  corner  of 
the  earth?    Fifth  Avenue  come  to  the  Amazon!" 

"Father's  yacht  is  in  the  harbor,"  explained  Jane. 
"He  fell  asleep  so  I  stepped  out  alone  for  a  look  at  the 
town." 

"Of  course.  That's  exactly  what  you  would  do,"  said 
Lacey.  Then  he  added  in  full  seriousness,  "But  it  is 
really  dangerous,  you  know.  These  people  are  treach- 
erous, not  to  be  trusted.  I'm  going  to  see  you  safely 
back  to  the  dock.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  could  just 
wait  a  minute,  I  would  slip  over  to  Tony's  and  make 
myself  presentable.  I'm  not  fit  to  be  seen  with  you  as 
I  am — and  I  won't  let  you  get  away  alone." 

In  ten  minutes  he  was  back  in  clean  raiment  and 
with  his  face  washed  and  courtplastered  and  beaming. 
Jane  regarded  him  with  astonishment.  The  ragamuffin 
she  had  rescued  from  the  decrepit  jail  had  been  tran.i- 
formed  into  a  trim,  six-foot  American  who  was  dis- 
tinctly presentable  and  even  handsome.  Jane  was  a 
brown-haired  and  brown-eyed  young  lady,  not  so  very 
tall,  and  with  a  preference  for  men  who  were  big  and 
blonde.  Lacey  fitted  the 
picture  perfectly. 

They  spent  a  pleasant 
afternoon  in  a  tour  of  the 
city,  quite  undisturbed  by 
Lacey's  erstwhile  jailers 
who  apparently  had  for- 
gotten him.  And,  when 
he  saw  her  safely  off 
from  the  dock  it  was  un- 
derstood that  he  was  not 
going  to  leave  San 
Salvomal  by  the  steamer 
sailing  that  night.  He 
was,  in  fact,  to  have 
lunch  next  day  on  the 
Albatross. 


]  ACEY  returned  to 
■'— '  O'Sullivan's  where  he 
had  dinner  with  such 
members  of  the  American 
colony  as  happened  to  be 
on  hand.  He  retailed  the 
story  of  his  wrongs  so 
sffectively  that,  after  a 
round  or  two,  the  idea 
gained  foothold  that 
something  ought  to  be 
done  about  it.  Americans 
in  Salvomalia  regarded 
themselves  as  privileged 
characters.  The  cartel 
was  for  natives  only  and 
each  man  present  re- 
garded it  as  a  more  or  less 
personal  insult  that  a 
visiting  American  had 
been  incarcerated  therein, 
even  for  so  short  a  time. 

"We  can't  take  this  ly- 
ing down!"  declared 
Paddy  Breckon.  "It's  a 
case  where  we've  got  to 
show  these  greasers 
what's  what  We'll  carry 
it  right  up  to  old  Alvera/ 
himself." 

"A  demonstration  — 
that's  the  idea,"  declared 
Purvis,  who  was  a  husky 
Irishman,  with  shocky. 
red  hair  and  a  fightini.- 
blue  eye. 

The  idea  was  discusscn 
over  a  few  more  rounds, 
Gradually,  however,  the 
enthusiasm  boiled  away. 
Most  of  the  recruits 
drifted  ofT  to  bed  until 
finally    only   three   were 


left — Lacey  himself,  Breckon  and  Purvis.  The  trio 
decided  to  make  the  demonstration  by  themselves. 

"We'll  go  over  and  smash  up  the  jail  anyway!"  said 
Breckon,  thickly.     "It's  up  to  us  to  see  that  no  more 

good    'Mericans   are   put    in    that   beastly    hole. 

Whaddye  say?" 

"Wft'll  do  that,"  declared  Purvis,  getting  to  his  feet 
rather  unsteadily.  "We  won't  leave  one  stone  stand- 
ing on  another." 

"It's  a  frame  shack,"  said  Breckon. 

"Then  we'll  burn  it,"  declared  Purvis. 

"I'll  tell  you  what!"  exclaimed  Lacey,  struck  with  u 
sudden  idea.  "I  can  get  some  advertising  out  of  this 
stunt,  too.  I  have  some  big  lithographs  of  our  shoe 
polish  and  I'll  ,iut  one  on  a  pole.  We'll  carry  it  along  as 
a  banner.  See  the  idea?  They  insulted  the  company 
and  the  product  we  sell  when  they  put  me  in  jail.  So 
we'll  conquer  in  the  name   of  Serbian  Shoe  Polish!" 

"Great!  It'll  be  a  real  demonstration,  this!"  agre.-d 
Breckon.  "Now  if  I  only  had  my  Oddfellow  regalia 
here !  Purvis  plays  a  trombone — dig  it  out,  Purv,  and 
we'll  have  some  music.  No  demonstration's  complete 
without  a  band." 

So  Purvis  went  for  his  trombone  and  Lacey  got  out 
one  of  his  big  posters.  Everyone  knows  the  kind— a 
picture  of  a  ferocious-looking  Oriental  gentleman  wear- 
ing a  pair  of  those  Arabian  Nights  shoes  that  curl  up 
at  the  toes,  said  shoes  having  a  most  resplendent  shine 
and  said  Oriental  gentleman  holding  up  a  tin  of  shoe 
polish  with  the  words  lettered  big,  "Serbian  Shoe 
Polish  Does  the  Trick."  The  business  of  the  Serbian 
Shoe  Polish  Co.  had  been  built  up  on  that  poster. 
Lacey  borrowed  a  curtain  pole  from  O'Sullivan  and 
attached  the  poster  to  it.     In  the  meantime  Breckon 
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had  improvised  a  uniform  out  of  a  red  table  cloth  and 
Purvis  had  returned  with  his  trombone. 

"We'll  need  an  axe,"  said  Breckon. 

An  axe  was  procured,  and  they  sallied  forth.  Most 
of  the  people  of  San  Salvomal  had  gone  home,  but  when 
the  first  raucous  blast  from  the  trombone  split  the 
silence  of  the  plaza,  interest  began  to  manifest  itself. 
People  flocked  back  by  the  score  and  gaped  at  the 
three  demonstrators  as  they  made  the  round  of  the 
plaza,  Lacey  in  the  lead  with  his  banner  and  Purvis 
laboring  noisily  in  the  rear  with  his  wheezy  instru- 
ment. When  they  halted  in  front  of  the  cartel,  there 
were  probably  a  hundred  Salvomalians  trailing  after 
them. 

Breckon  stood  on  a  stone  and  made  a  speech  about 
the  rights  of  visitors,  not  a  word  of  which  was  under- 
standable but  which  his  audience  punctuated  with  shrill 
cheers.  They  might  not  understand  English  but  any 
kind  of  a  demonstration  was  every-day  fare  to  them. 
They  sympathized  on  general  principles. 

But  when  Purvis  took  the  axe  and  began  to  work  on 
the  cartel  door,  uneasiness  manifested  itself.  The 
natives  looked  apprehensively  around  and  many  quietly 
and  unobtrusively  faded  away  into  the  darkness.  If 
the  soldiers  from  Government  House  should  come  over 
they  would  probably  do  a  little  promiscuous  shooting 
and  the  Salvomalir.ns  knew  by  experience  how  danger- 
ous was  the  role  of  innocent  bystanders. 

A  SQUAD  finally  did  come  over  to  see  what  it  was 
all  about,  with  a  fat  and  tightly  trussed-up  little 
officer  in  the  lead,  no  less  a  personage,  in  fact,  than  the 
Minister  of  War,  General  Hannibal  Julep  y  Tableaux 
del  Taxidermist — or  words  to  that  effect.     The  crowd 

melted  away.  Only  the 
demonstrating  trio  stood 
their  ground,  Breckon 
still  orating,  Purvis  axe 
in  hand,  and  Lacey  wav- 
ing his  banner. 

Lacey  doesn't  remem- 
ber very  well  what  hap- 
pened after  that.  In  fact, 
he  had  been  kind  of  hazy 
all  evening;  he  was 
neither  acclimatized  nor 
aguardienteized  as  were 
Breckon  and  Purvis.  He 
remembers  that  there  was 
a  scrimmage  and  that  his 
two  companions  vanished, 
where  or  how  he  could  not 
tell.  Then  a  berserker 
rage  mounted  in  him  and 
he  charged  forward  at 
the  squad  of  noisy  sol- 
diers. He  remembers 
using  his  banner  after 
the  manner  of  a  lance 
with  such  good  effect  that 
General  Hannibal  Julep, 
etc.,  etc.,  suddenly 
doubled  up  with  his  arms 
clasped  over  his  stomach, 
gasping  and  choking  out 
maledictions.  A  vicious 
sweep  of  the  pole  took  two 
of  the  squad  off  their  feet 
but  the  rest  closet!  in  on 
him  and  the  balance  of 
the  incident  remains  in 
his  mind  only  as  a  long 
and  painful  nightmare  of 
blows  and  kicks  and 
thumpinga  about  and  rip- 
pings  of  clothes.  When 
his  mind  cleared  he  was 
being  hauled  by  two  rag- 
ged soldiers  into  a  big 
room  with  gilt  pillars  and 
dirty  walls.  The  Minister 
of  War,  quite  recovered 
from  the  effecU  of  the 
blow  he  had  int.ercepted, 
confronted  him  with  a 
consciousness  of  triumph 
that  quivered  in  his 
sharply  up-turned  mou»- 
fnches,  and  tilted  his  chin 
at  a  belligerent  angle. 

Lacey  was  searched 
and  his  pockets  rifled  of 
the  mass  of  letters  and 
sales  literature  that  he 
tarried.  The  Uttered 
8»rbUn."  Continued  on  page  6:1 
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THE  GRAVE  DANGERS  of  PEACE 


I 


HAVE  a  great 
deal  more  fear 
for  the  good  re- 


Germany  is  Still  Making  War  by  Propaganda 


lationship  among  the 

members  of  the  Allies  now  that  the  war  is  over 
than  during  the  contest.    Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time 
for  the  League  of  Nations  to  materialize  in  world 
peace  and   world  brother- 
hood.      Brothers    of    the 
same  family  will  stand  to- 
gether when  menaced  by  a 
common   foe;   but  if  after 
the  common   danger,  they 
break  out  in  the  old  feuds, 
it   is    like   an   old    wound 
irritated     into     a     second 
sorer  rawness. 

Now — please  get  it  clear 
in  your  mind — while  Ger- 
man propaganda  in  the 
sense  of  a  Bernstorff  as 
paymaster  passing  out 
surreptitious  bribes  to 
press,  pulpit,  lecture  plat- 
form, and  publishers  of 
school  books — while  Ger- 
man propaganda  in  the  old 
sense  is  scattered  to  peni- 
tentiaries and  other  hiding 
places,  there  is  a  subtler 
German  propaganda  at 
work  right  now  beating  like 
a  wave  against  the  good- 
fellowship  of  the  Allied 
Nations;  and  that  wave 
had  begun  beating  before 
the  Second  Peace  celebra- 
tion was  well  past. 

It  does  not  require  much 
thought  to  trace  the  source 
of  this  movement,  which  is 
not  so  avowedly  pro-Ger- 
man as>anti-British.  Un- 
less history  utterly  dis- 
counts the  lessons  of  the 

past,  the  junkers  and  capitalistic  class  of  Germany  will 
be  forced  to  find  refuge  outside  their  own  land.  If  Ger- 
many goes  the  way  of  Russia,  the  Reds  will  force  them 
out.  If  Socia'ism  pacifies  Germany  in  order  and  kesps 
the  federated  principalities  united,  taxes  will  force 
them  out.  In  any  case,  the  von  Tirpitzes  and  all  their 
crew  will  be  forced  to  leave  Germany.  Boas  and 
Ballin  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line  foresaw  all  this 
the  fiist  year  of  the  war  and  fell  from  favor  by  warning 
the  Royalists;  and  both  men  died  of  broken  hearts  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  war. 

In  any  case,  the  Junkers  and  capitalistic  class  of 
Germany  have  to  go.  In  fact,  they  are  in  process  of 
speedy  flight  now.  To  Russia — where  the  Reds  would 
slit  their  throats,  or  bury  them  alive  in  wells?  I  fancy 
not!  To  Switzerland?  Switzerland  has  no  scope  for 
a  new  commercial  life,  which  these  m.en  mast  build  up. 
To  Hcilani!,  the  asylum  of  a  woman,  whcrt?  the  crimes 
against  womanhood  have  stigmatized  the  name  "Hun" 
with  a  brand  which  oblivion  cannot  ei'ase?  There  re- 
main North  and  South  America;  and  in  the  United 
States  are  relatives,  banking  agencies  of  German 
alliance,  great  trade  houses  whose  very  existence  de- 
pends on  the  resumption  of  commerce  with  Germany. 
Consider  who  are  the  big  fur  trade  houses  of  New 
York!  Who  controls  the  breweries?  Where  did  the 
Jewish  bankers  come  from?  Whose  was  the  dye  indus- 
try with  all  its  by-products?  Those  things  are  strong 
powers  in  votes,  in  Congress,  in  subtle  undeclared  senti- 
ment that  trade  must  be  resumed  with  Germany. 

"How?"  they  ask,  "are  we  going  to  pay  the  in- 
demnities if  you  don't  facilitate  the  reconstrurtion  of 
our  trade?" 

Subtle — isn't  it?     But  go  a  step  farthor! 

Circulating  Lies  About  England 
IITHAT  nation  has  always  been  the  great  trade  rival 
'^'  of  Germany  with  the  United  States?  Great 
Britain.  So  you  find  pbliticians  with  pro-German  con- 
stituencies interpo)atinij  questions  in  the  Congressional 
Records  as  to  "whether  the  League  of  Nations  will 
affect  our  Republican  tariff." 

Got  that  and  the  significance  of  it?  It  is  subtler  and 
more  dangerous  than  any  twist  BemstorfT  and  Dern- 
burg  ever  gave  to  German  propaganda.  In  other  words 
— the  country  has  n\one  Republican  as  to  Senate  and 
House.  Wilson  an)0($.he  Democrats  are  for  the  League 
_•  hifi 
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of  Nations.  Very  well,  then,  force  the  line  up  of  the 
Republican  party  for  1920  against  the  League  of 
Nations! 

Then  come  the  Pacifists,  pro-German  from  the  first 
and  financed  by  Germany  from  the  first. 

"Let  us  be  as  we  were  before,"  they  plead,  as  though 
a  world  that  has  gone  through  hell  for  four  years  and 
buried  ten  millions  of  its  manhood  and  maimed  twenty 
millions  more,  could  ever  be  as  it  was  before. 

Subtly  and  without  being  able  to  trace  them,  you 
hear  the  most  astounding  insinuations  and  lies 
fomented  to  hurt  good  relations  among  the  Allied 
nations.  The  Peace  Conference  is  not  yet  in  session  and 
no  one  knows  what  will  come  out  of  it.  Yet  mysterious 
innuendoes  come  out  regarding  England  presenting  an 
ultimatum  to  the  United  States  about  increases  to  the 
American  Navy;  about  France  wanting  "to  hog  all 
the  money  in  indemnities";  about  England  coming  out 
of  this  war  with  all  of  Africa  and  all  of  Asia,  etc.,  etc.; 
and  against  this  stream  of  subtle  mental  poison  Great 
Britain  has  the  most  inept  Bureau  of  Public  Informa- 
tion that  ever  disgraced  the  cause.  I  say  disgraced  and 
I  would  like  to  underline  that  word.  If  you  want  to 
know  what  it  means,  ask  yourself  why  men  unfit  for 
military  service,  men  inept  mentally,  or  underbred 
socially,  or  who  have  lost  a  limb — however  deserving 
they  may  be  for  that — are  especially  qualified  for  the 
highly  delicate  diplomatic  mission  of  diffusing  informa- 
tion about  Great  Britain  among  Americans  noted  for 
acumen. 

And  so  the  first  Peace  Jubilation  had  hardly  merged 
into  the  Second  Victory  Celebration,  the  week  had  not 
passed,  before  editors,  theatres,  movies,  hud  put  the  soft 
pedal  on  the  League  of  Nations;  before  purveyors  to 
press,  pulpit,  platform,  theatres  and  movies  had  been 
quietly  told  "to  cut  out  this  war  stuff— the  public  are 
sick  of  it— we  want  all-American  now."  And  this  has 
not  been  said  in  a  spirit  of  selfishness.  The  United 
States  has  nothing  to  get  out  of  this  war.  It  has  been 
said  because  a  poison  subt!o>-  'l'.'"'  i'>ii''  iirnp.n'.inda  is 
now  a  menace. 

TVoublcs  at  the  Peace  Conference 

A  T  time  of  writing,  the  Peace  Conference  is  slated 
^^    for  early  in  January. 

As  a  people,  independent  of  party,  Americans  regret 
their  President  has  decided  to  attend  that  Peace  Con- 


ference    in     person. 
In  the  first  place,  a 
ruler  with   many 
times  the  autocratic 
power  of  "the  late  Mr.  Romanoff,"  or  of  "the  late 
L)is-Count  Hohenzollern"  has  a  big  enough  job  at 
home  without  attempting  to  rule  the  world.    When 
Mr.   Wilson's   own   peculi- 
arly personal  organs  such 
as  the  Times  and  World  of 
New  York  condemn  their 
President's  presence  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  there  is 
no  doubting  the  mind  of  the 
nation.       In     the     second 
place,  why  go  to  Europe? 

Your  guess  as  to  peace 
terms  is  as  good  as  mine, 
but  what  will  probably 
happen  will  be  along  lines 
of  this  sort:  France  will 
get  back  her  lost  provinces, 
perhaps  more.  Belgium 
will  get  what  cash  indem- 
nities can  be  got,  possibly 
a  strip  of  territory  as  well. 
England  and  Australia  will 
get  colonies  if  they  want 
them.  Japan  ditto.  Rus- 
sia will  get  a  whale  of  a 
licking  and  straightening 
out,  with  concessions  to  her 
pacifiers.  Canada  will  get 
— I  don't  know  what  un- 
less ships,  or  Imperial 
Credits  to  pay  her  war 
costs.  As  for  the  Balkans 
— they  are  in  the  lap  of  the 
gods.  Italy  and  Austria 
will  settle  their  own  Christ- 
mas carving  of  the  Euro- 
pean Turkey. 

Now,  what  is  the  United 
States  to  get  out  of  it?  She 
avowe<l  before  the  whole 
world  that  she  went  into  the  war  for  no  material  gains; 
and  she  will  abide  by  that  avowal.  She  went  into  the 
war  because  the  lives  of  her  citizens  were  flouted  and 
imperilled  by  land  and  sea.  She  went  into  the  war 
"to  make  the  world  safe  for  Democracy,"  and  having 
attained  that  aim  by  help  on  the  last  fourth  lap  of  the 
race,  she  will  be  content  without  any  material  indemni- 
ties. She  had  in  fact — and  we  are  dealing  with  facts, 
not  your  prejudices  or  mine — she  had  in  fact  got  her 
indemnities  and  material  gains  in  undreamed  profits 
to  factories  and  factory  workers,  to  financiers  and 
shipping  interests  and  ranchers  and  farmers  and 
lumbermen — during  the  first  three  years  of  the  war. 
American  foreign  trade  to-day  is  the  largest  volume 
of  foreign  trade  in  the  world.  The  United  States  is 
to-day  the  banker  of  the  world.  The  United  States 
is  to-day  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  world's  food  store- 
house. The  American  merchant  marine  before  the 
war  had  scarcely  a  flag  on  the  sea.  To-day,  the 
United  States  owns  at  least  the  second  largest  merchant 
marine  afloat. 

All  these  are  big  enough  national  gains  to  compen- 
sate the  United  States  for  her  twenty-four  billion  war 
loans,  or  for  ten  billion  more  if  she  needs  them.  I 
know  I  am  not  misrepresenting  the  sentiment  of  this 
people  among  whom  I  live  and  whom  I  love  when  I  s<iy 
the  United  States  will  demand  no  material  indemnities 
out  of  this  war.  She  may  ask  for  an  open  door  to  the 
Orient,  or  something  of  that  sort;  but  if  she  does,  it 
will  be  no  more  than  all  the  other  nations  of  the  Allies 
will  ask.  Or  she  may  have  a  small  bill  of  damages 
against  Germany  for  American  ships  sunk,  or  .Ameri- 
can factories  confiscatc<i  in  Germany;  but  the  combined 
bill  of  damages  for  both  will  scarcely  be  a  bubble  on 
the  wave  of  the  other  nations'  demands.  Take  ships! 
It  is  said  during  the  war,  there  were  some  13.S  to  140 
ships  flying  the  American  flag  torpedoed  by  submarines. 
If  you  valued  those  ships  at  a  million  each — and  many 
insignificant  freighters  did  not  cost  $100,000 — the  total 
U.S.  ship  loss  bill  would  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions.  Then  there  are  great  American  fac- 
tories confiscated  in  Germany  during  the  war.  Few 
of  these  exceed  in  value  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
their  compensation  is  amply  covered  by  alien  property 
8ei7.ed  and  sold  in  the  United  States;  so  I  repeat — the 
United  States  compensation  bill  is  a  mere  bubble  com- 
pared to  the  other  nations'  claims. 
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Asking  almost  no  material  indemnities,  what  is 
America  to  get  out  of  the  Peace  Conference?  What 
people  are  fearful  of  is — a  Pandora  Box — a  New 
Year's  gift  of  scrappy  quarrels  that  will  react  on  her 
seventy  million  aliens,  or  alien  descendants. 

Points  Where  Danger  Lies 
SPHERE  are  going  to  be  some  unholy  possibilities  of 
-*•  ugly  scraps  at  that  Peace  Conference;  and  again 
I  am  uttering  not  your  prejudice  or  mine,  but  facts. 
As  an  e.\ample,  take  the  Holy  Land  as  the  pivot  of  the 
Far  East!  You  are  aware  the  Jews  are  a  groat,  silent, 
powerful  force  in  this  nation.  You  know  why  Lord 
Reading  was  appointed  to  succeed  Spring-Rice.  He 
was  appointed  because  he  drew  and  held  the  friend- 
ship of  the  great  banking  interests  of  this  country; 
and  the  great  banking  interests  of  this  country  saved 
the  financial  day  for  the  Allies.  Nor  am  I  telling  you 
anything  you  don't  know  when  I  add  that  the  great  Jew- 
ish banking  interests  of  this  country  are  above  re- 
proach. Take  the  names — Kahn,  Kuehn,  Loeb,  Selig- 
man,  Morgenthau,  Schiff,  Strauss,  Speyer — I  could  add 
twenty  more.  They  represent  an  integrity  flawless 
and  a  conservatism  founded  on  the  eternal  rocks. 

All  right — go  back  to  Palestine  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference !  You  know  the  Jews  want  Palestine  as  a  free 
oasis  under  an  Allied  protectorate,  as  a  pivotal  point 
for  the  world  brotherhood.  Do  you  think  they  are 
going  to  get  it? 

Or  take  the  whole  terrible  question  of  Armenia! 
One  of  the  best  friends  I  have  in  New  York,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  cultured  scholars  I  know,  was  a 
young  Arab  leader  of  the  Turkish  party  in  revolt 
against  German  domination.  This  anti-German 
Armenian  party  has  an  enormous  following  among 
the  merchant  classes  in  the  United  States,  Mexico  and 
South  America.  They  are  literally  the  itinerant  mer- 
chants of  the  world,  the  successors  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians, of  the  men  who  sent  caravans  across  Asia  in  the 
days  of  Marco  Polo.  We  see  them  in  Canada  only  as 
poor  peddlers,  or  fruit  vendors;  but  in  warmer  climes, 
they  are  merchant  princes  wherever  they  go;  and  still 
send  their  caravans  from  Egypt  and  Abyssinia  through 
Persia  to  India.  They  are  half  Turkish,  half  Semitic, 
the  half-way  ground  between  Mohammedanism  and 
Christianity;  and  they  hold  the  fate  of  Armenia  in  the 
hollow  of  their  hands.  They  wanted  Armenia  to  have 
an  independent  autonomous  government.  Considering 
what  power  dislodged  the  Turk  from  the  Far  East,  do 
you  think  the  Armenians  are  going  to  get  what  they 
want? 

Or  take  the  possibility  of  other  scraps  closer  home 
to  us  all ! 

The  United  States  at  a  cost  of  billions — I  don't  know 
how  many  billions,  but  certainly  four  or  five,  before 
we  have  paid  costs   of  operation — has 

built    up    a    tremendous    and    extrava-         

gantly  costly  merchant  marine.  Good — 
you  say!  'The  seas  are  wide  and  free. 
Where  is  the  scrap  in  that?  Right 
here  is  the  scrap  in  that.  There  is  a 
Seamen's  feaw  in  the  United  States, 
which  the  Labor  Unions  will  never  per- 
mit to  be  reisealed.  It  compels  more 
shifts,  shorter  hours,  higher  pay  than 
any  other  merchant  marine  in  the  world 
permits.  That  is — these  other  mer- 
chant marines  can  run  their  ships  40  to 
60%  cheaper  by  the  day  or  the  year,  by 
government  subsidy  or  open  competi- 
tion. They  can  underbid  American 
ocean  tariffs  and  capture  the  world 
ocean  traffic  and  run  the  Stars  and  Stripes  off  the  seas 
as  they  did  before  the  war.  Under  the  stimulus  of 
war  tariffs  and  sky-high  charter  rates — I  know  a  line 
that  chartered  its  ships  at  more  a  month  than  it  cost 
to  build  the  ships  and  finally  sold  all  of  its  twenty  or 
more  ships  in  depreciated  condition  at  five  times  their 
cost — under  the  stimulus  of  war,  the  United  States 
could  pay  its  seamen  higher  wages  for  shorter  hours, 
and  yet  keep  the  Stars  and  Stripes  afloat  over  the 
waves;  but  when  war  rates  drop,  the  United  States 
cannot  pay  these  .wages  for  these  hours,  and  stay  on 
the  ocean  map.  She  cannot  without  subsidies  to  ships; 
and  to  subsidies  for  ships  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  forever  and  unalterably  opposed. 

U.S.  Wants  to  Standardize  Pay 

XirELL,  where  is  the  scrap  at  the  Peace  Conference 
'  '  on  that?  Just  here  is  the  scrap!  Chairman  Hur- 
ley of  the  Emergency  Shipping  Board  has  gone  with 
Mr.  Hoover  to  the  Peace  Conference  to  ask  the  other 
nations  of  the  Allies  "to  standardize,"  "pool,"  or 
unionize  all  seamen's  wages  to  the  same  figure.  If  the 
other  merchant  marines  consent  to  that,  the  American 
merchant  marine  can  compete  against  rivals  on  an 
even  keel.     Do  you  see  the  other  rival  nations'  mer- 


chant marines  consenting  to  that?  Even  if  the  other 
governments  consented — and  so  negatived  the  effects 
of  their  government  subsidies — do  you  think  the  pri- 
vate ship  owners  of  Great  Britain  and  F'rance  and 
Italy  would  consent  and  so  wipe  themselves  off  the 
map?  What  Chairman 'Hurley  is  really  asking  is  the 
socializing  and  government  operation  of  all  sea  trafBc. 
Do  you  think  the  other  nations  are  going  to  consent 
to  that?  Would  Canada  with  her  hig  merchant  marine 
expansion  policy? 

Or  take  the  problems  of  feeding  a  starving  world. 
Herbert  Hoover  has  also  crossed  the  ocean  to  be  within 
call  at  the  Peace  Conference.  Of  cour.se,  Canada  and 
Argentina  and  India  and  the  United  States  have  to 
feed  the  world  all  this  year  and  a  good  deal  of  next 
and  a  good  half  of  1920.  We  have  to  feed  the  world 
next  year  till  the  devastated  countries  have  grown 
for  themselves  a  supply  of  seed ;  and  in  1920  reaped  a 
harvest  from  that  seed.  We  are  even  going  to  feed 
the  Hun;  and  it  sounds  perfectly  beautiful;  but  I  wish 
we  had  a  small  boy  iconoclast  in  our  publicity  audience 
to  heave  a  brick  bat  through  our  fool  platitudes.  We 
are  going  to  stoke  up  empty  stomachs  everywhere; 
but  who  and  how? 

/'^OMPERS  has  just  said  after  an  important  confer- 
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ence  that  the  Unions  are  going  to  stand  for  all  they 


have  gained  during  the  war;  of  high  wages,  eight- 
hour  day,  double  pay  for  overtime.  Good !  Perfectly 
blessed!  A  bonus  for  everybody!  Easy  as  A  B  C  on 
paper!  Excuse  me  asking  such  a  fool  question  amid 
such   a   huzza  of  dead   easy   unanimity  on   paper. 

But  please  tell  me — 

First — did  you  ever  know  of  a  wheat  farm  that 
could  be  run  on  an  eight-hour  day?  And  wheat  is 
one  of  the  chief  fillers  for  these  multitudinous  empty 
stomachs. 

Second — did  you  ever  know  of  a  dairy  farm  that 
could  be  run  on  an  eisht-hour  day?  And  milk  is 
needed  for  "the  dying  babies"  and  butter  fats  are 
needed  for  the  famine  phantoms  of  Europe. 

Third — did  you  ever  remotely  hear  of  a  beef  ranch, 
or  sheep  ranch,  that  could  be  run  on  an  eight-hour 
day?  And  beef  is  needed  for  the  hungry,  and  wool 
is  needed  for  the  naked. 

Can  you  controvert  any  of  these  facts? 

And  the  farmer  can  hold  his  workman  only  by  pay- 
ing wages  equal  to  the  factory;  and  he  can  pay  these 
very  high  wages  only  by  being  sure  he  is  going  to  have 
high  prices  guaranteed  for  his  year's  output.  Now 
that  the  war  is  over,  who  is  going  to  guarantee  that 
price?  And  who  is  going  to  pay  it?  The  Govern- 
ment! In  a  world  democracy,  you  and  I  are  the  Gov- 
ernment; and  what  is  the  consumer  going  to  say  about 
high    prices   guaranteed?     The   consumer   is    howling 


Note. — There  is  one  thing  that  we  must  secure  for  the  world  and  our- 
selves as  an  outcovie  of  peace — the  permanence  of  the  alliance  between 
the  Anglo-Saxon  nations.  The  greatest  good  would  come  from  the 
permanent  welding  of  the  bonds  fonned  in  the  face  of  a  common 
danger;  and  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  draw  John  Bull  and  Uncle 
Sam  apart  constitute  a  great  menace  to  the  future  peace  and  progress 
of  the  world.  As  Miss  Laut  points  out,  everything  possible  must  be 
done   to   maintain   the   present   close    alliance   for   all   time   to   come. 


now.  Pray  God,  he  may  not  howl  in  red  riot  before  we 
are  out  of  this  world  hunger  era.  The  farmer  can  no 
more  pay  high  prices  for  his  labor  and  take  low  prices 
for  his  food,  than  you  can  pay  out  $2  a  day  and  take 
in  $1,  and  not  go  broke. 

And  then  there  is  the  danger  of  all  dangers  in  every 
Democracy — the  reaction  on  the  vote.  The  presidential 
election  of  1920  will  be  very  close.  Terms  easy  to  Ger- 
many in  the  first  settlement  might  produce  an  ugly- 
schism  in  the  1920  elections.  The  tariff  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  will  not  only  determine 
how  much  trade  resumes  with  Germany  but  how  much 
indemnity  Germany  can  pay.  It  is  going  to  be  mighty 
knotty.  Impose  too  high  a  tariff  on  goods  going  to 
Germany,  or  coming  out  of  Germany,  and  Germany  will 
not  have  a  national  income  to  pay  any  indemnities. 
Impose  too  low  a  tariff,  and  you  swamp  the  nations, 
that  have  been  bled  white  financially  by  the  war,  with 
cheap  German-made  goods.  You  permit  Germany  to 
regain  by  commerce  what  she  has  lost  by  war.  Also 
you  project  in  the  1920  campaign  a  bitter  tariff  fight 
before  the  American  people  will  ratify  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. 

I  name  only  a  few  of  the  simplest  problems  coming 
up  at  the  Peace  Conference.     Do  you  see  any  scraps 


ahead?  It  is  these  scraps  the  American  people  would 
forefend.  They  don't  want  to  mix  in  on  those  scraps. 
Now  that  Democracy  is  safe — however  much  or  little 
this  country  has  dor.,;  for  the  cause — the  American 
people  think  they  ca.  do  the  most  for  the  world  by 
not  mixing  in  European  quarrels,  but  by  saying  noth- 
ing and  sawing  wood  and  staying  home  and  keeping 
their  own  household  "swept  and  garnished  and  in 
order." 

Now  against  the  reasons  for  the  President  partici- 
pating in  the  Peace  Conference  stands  one  supreme 
reason  for  his  going.  Is  thi*  really  to  be  the  last  wai? 
Is  the  world  to  be  feder?1ud  into  a  League  of  Nations 
for  perpetual  peace?  Are  Arabia  and  China  and 
Japan  and  the  far-flung  empires  of  the  outer  seas 
to  sit  in  this  federation?  Are  we  really  going  to  ma- 
terialize into  something  tangible  the  dreams  of  a  uni- 
ver.sal  brotherhood?  Are  we  going  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  miV.tnnium  of  nations?  Are  we  going  t« 
forget  divisior-  of  tariffs,  of  capital  and  labor,  of 
black  and  whil>.,  of  sect  and  sex?  Is  Democracy  going 
to  be  not  oniy  Won  but  One?  Is  the  star  of  a  new- 
day,  a  new  era,  a  new  faith  and  fellowship,  slowly 
arising  i;  the  East  over  the  smoke  and  blood  and  sacri- 
fice of  buttlefields  and  outrage  and  massacre?  Are 
we  going  to  establi-sh  Right  as  Might  for  all  time  at 
an  international  tribunal  which  no  nation  can  gain- 
say? Is  the  Kaiser,  like  fallen  Lucifer,  to  whirl 
through  eternity,  the  type  of  the  outcast  from  love 
and  decency  and  fellowship,  because  he,  himself,  has 
branded  himself  as  apart  from  humanity?  Have  we 
downed  the  Brute  Beasts  of  the  Apocalypse  to  welcome 
the  Dawn  of  a  New  Day? 

League  of  Nations  the  Great  Hope 

That  is  the  hope,  like  the  brooding  of  morning  light, 
in  the  hearts  of  millions?  That  is  the  one  end  to  justify 
the  awful  holocaust  of  youth  and  love  in  this  war. 
It  is  the  one  great  and  all  compensation  for  the  sacri- 
fice. It  is  the  germ  thought  inside  the  League  of 
Nations.  If  the  President  can  contribute  to  bring 
about  that  League  of  World  Nations,  the  American 
people  will  endorse  him — man,  woman  and  child  will 
endorse  him — as  a  member  of  the  Peace  Conference: 
but  could  he  not  be  as  effective  a  member,  remaining 
right  in  Washington?  Remember  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  American  Democracy  and  British  Demo- 
cracy is  a  very  subtle  thing,  but  a  thing  which  states- 
men can  ignore  only  at  their  own  peril,  as  the  best 
President  the  United  States  has  had  in  recent  years — 
Roosevelt — found  out  when  he.  tried  to  dictate  "my 
policies."  The  American  people  elect  their  President 
to  represent  them;  and  he  must  not  exceed  their  dele- 
gated authority.  If  he  does,  they  will  relegate  him  to 
private  life  and  then  permit  his  succes- 
sor authorized  by  them  to  carry  out 
those  very  policies.  This  has  happened 
again  and  again.  Policies,  which  were 
considered  radical  in  Roosevelt's  day — 
such  as  Government  operation  of  Na- 
tional Forests,  or  Government  ship- 
building— have  been  carried  out  by 
Roosevelt's  successors.  Wilson's  excuse 
for  not  going  into  the  war  sooner  was 
that  the  people  had  elected  him  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  war;  and  now  the  people 
are  turning  on  him  his  own  doctrine.  If 
he  is  to  represent  the  American  nation 
at  the  Peace  Conference,  how  is  he  to 
know  the  sentiment  of  the  American 
nation  unless  he  stays  here  on  the  job 
and  submits  to  the  nation  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference as  they  come  up  and  are  made  public 
over  the  cables?  And  there  is  a  still  sorer  spot.  The 
cables  are  to  go  back  under  a  still  stricter  censorship 
pending  the  Peace  Conference.  This  nation  hates 
secret  diplomacy.  It  considers  secret  diplomacy  one 
contributory  cause  to  the  war.  How  can  the  public 
know  the  trend  of  the  Peace  Conference  unless  they 
are  given  facts  pending  negotiations'.' 

I  said  the  U.S.  was  not  keen  on  going  into  this  Peace 
Conference  for  fear  of  invohnng  its  national  policy 
in  "scrappy  quarrels."  At  time  of  writing,  it  looks 
as  if  the  first  bitter  scrap  would  be  right  at  home; 
and  yet  if  out  of  the  welte-  Wilson  can  help  to  mate- 
rialize, to  actualize,  to  embody  a  workable  League  of 
Nations,  in  spite  of  scraps  domestic  and  foreign,  he 
will  go  down  to  history  one  of  the  great  Presidents. 
1  do  not  say  he  can.  I  personally  do  not  believe  he 
can.  I  personally  think  we  have  not  finished  our  job 
as  to  Europe.  The  United  States  has  fought.  It  will 
fight  more  if  needs  be;  but  the  grsat  need  now  is  not 
so  much  the  fighter  as  the  proph^  the  vision  to  em- 
body the  tine  spiritual  ideals  fo-o' ;  'ch  the  world  was 
Continued  on  —2 
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"Bribery    ig    for    monkeys,"    said    Finnerty. 

IT  WAS  now  past  noon,  and  Finnerty  said:  "We'll 
have  tiflin,  a  rest-up,  and,  with  Mahadua,  make 
a  wide  cast  toward  the  hills  to  see  if  we  can  pick- 
up tracks  of  the  leopard ;  he's  both  ugly  and  hungry, 
so  will  do  something  to  betray  himself.  We'll  leave 
Moti  here  with  the  party — the  tie-up  will  quiet  her — 
until  we  return." 

A  leg  chain  was  fastened  from  one  of  Moti's  front 
feet  to  a  hind  foot,  which  would  shorten  her  stride 
should  it  so  happen  that  by  any  chance  she  broke  away 

(  HAPTER  XVIII. 
\  I  .A  it.ADUA,  the  hunter  guide,  led  the  three  sahibs 
•^  •*■  always  in  the  direction  of  Kohima,  sometimes 
finding  a  tew  pugs  in  soft  earth.  About  three  o'clock 
two  natives  overtook  them,  their  general  blown  con- 
dition suggesting  that  their  mission  was  urgent. 

"I  am  Nathu,  the  shikari,"  one  said,  "and  the  Debta 

of  Kohima  has  sent  for  the  sahib  to  come  and  destroy 

a  black   leopard  who  has  made  the  kill  of  a  woman, 

for  my  gun — that  is  but  a  muzzle-loader — is  broken. 

It  is  the  man-eater  who  was  taken  from   Kohima  by 

the  rajah,  and   is  now  back;    he  has  cunning,  for  a 

spirit  goes  with  him,  sahib.    Three  women  were  drying 

mhowa  blooms  in  the  sun,  and  they  sat  up  in  a  machan 

to  frighten  away  jungle  pig  and  deer  who  eat  these 

tlowers;  perhaps  they  slept,  for  there  was  no  outcry 

ill  the  leopard  crawled   up   in   the  machan   and  took 

he  fat  one  by  the  throat  and  carried  her  otf." 

"How  far  is  Kohima?"  Finnerty  asked. 

"It  is  but  a  few  hours'  ride.     Cut  if  the  sahib  comes 

!ic  will  find  the  leopard  at  sunset,  for  he  will  come  to 

vhere  the  body  of  the  fat  woman  lies  on  a  hill.     Now 

II  the  daylight  men  with  spears  are  keeping  him  away 

111!  I  bring  the  sahib  for  the  kill.    The  sahibs  can  ride 

to  Kohima,  for  there  is  a  path." 

When  they  arrived  at  Kohima,  the  >>illage  sat  under 

'    pall   of  dread,   and   their  advent   was   hailed   with 

j:ht.     An   old   woman    bent   her   forehead   to    Fin- 

•  I  ;y's  stirrup,  wailing:    "Sahib,  it  is  the  daughter  of 

11,-iya  who  has  been  taken,  and  an  evil  curse  rests  over 

my  heuse,  for  before,  by  this  same  black  devil,  was 

taken  a  son." 

"We'll  get  busy  because  night  will  soon  be  upon  us," 
I'  innerty  said  to  his  companions.  ' 

'PHEY  were  led  on  foot  to  an  almost  bpre  plateau, 

and  Nathu,  pointing  to  the  spearsmer  fifty  yards 

ahead,  said:     "The  body  is  there,  sahib,  and  as  the 

.■:un  goes  behind  the  hills  the  leopard  will  come  back 
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to  eat.  He  is  watching  us  from  some  place,  for  this  is 
his  way.    Here  he  can  see  without  being  seen." 

They  beheld  a  gruesome  sight — the  body  if  the  slain 
woman. 

"This  black  devil  has  the  same  trick  •  f  devouring 
his  kill  in  the  open  as  the  Gharwalla  ma  .-eater  h.-.d," 
Finnerty  declared;  "but  I  see  no  cover  foi  a  shot"  lie 
gazed  disconsolately  over  the  stony  plateau  with  neither 
rock  nor  tree  breaking  its  surface.  "There  is  no 
cover,"  he  said  to  Mahadua.  and  when  the  shikari  re- 
peated this  to  Nathu,  the  latter  answered:  "There  is 
cover  for  the  sahib,"  pointing  to  a  thick  clump  of  aloe 
with  swordlike  leaves,  twenty  yards  away.  "My  men 
will  cut  the  heart  out  of  that  so  that  the  sahib  may 
rest  within.  Even  if  the  beast  is  wounded  he  will  not 
be  foolish  enough  to  thrust  his  body  against  those 
spears." 

Nathu  spoke,  and  two  men  came  forward  from  a 
group  that  had  lingered  back  on  the  path,  and  with 
sharp  knives  lashed  to  bamboo  handles  cut  an  entrance 
and  a  small  chamber  in  the  aloe. 

Finnerty  laughed.  "That  is  a  new  one  on  me,  but  it 
will  probably  deceive  even  that  black  devil;  he  would 
notice  anything  new  here  the  size  of  a  cricket  bat." 

"Huzoor,"  Nathu  advised,  "the  leopard  is  watchm;; 
us  from  some  place,  but,  cunning  as  he  is,  he  cannot 
count;  so,  while  we  are  all  here,  the  one  who  is  to  make 
the  kill  will  slip  into  the  machan  and  we  will  go  away, 
leaving  the  woman  who  is  now  dead  beyond  doubt. 
.■\nd  as  to  his  scent,  sahib,  I  have  brought  a  medicine 
of  strong  smell  that  all  of  his  kind  like,  and  I  have 
put  some  where  the  woman  lies  and  within  the  aloe 
machan,  so  his  nose  will  not  give  him  knowledge  of 
the  sahib's  presence." 

"It  is  your  game.  Lord  Victor,"  Finnerty  said. 
"We'll  go  in  a  body  to  the  aloe,  and  you,  taking  my 
10-bore,  slip  quickly  into  your  cubby-hole.  Squat  inside 
as  comfortably  as  you  can,  with  your  gun  trained 
absolutely  on  the  body,  and  wait  till  the  leopard  is  lined 
dead  with  your  sights;  don't  move  to  get  a  bead  on 
him  or  he'll  twig  you." 

Nathu  followed  the  sahibs,  dropping  on  their  trail 
from  a  bison  horn  a  liquid  that  had  been  decocted  from 
the  glands  of  an  otter  for  the  obliteration  of  the  sahib 
scent;  the  taint  of  natives  would  not  alarm  the  leopard, 
experience  having  taught  him  that  when  he  charged 
they  fled. 

\  S  Gilfain  sat  behind  the  saber-leafed  wall  of  aioe  he 
•*  *  bent  down  a  strong-fibered  shoot  to  obtain  a  good 
rest  for  the  heavy  10-borc,  and  an  opening  that  gave 
him  a  view  of  the  dead  body  of  the  woman.  Beyond  the 
plateau  the  jungle,  fading  from  emerald  green,  through 
purple,  to  sable  gloom  as  the  sun  slid  down  behind  a 
western  hill,  took  on  an  enshroudment  of  mystery.  A 
peacock,  from  high  in  a  tamarisk  that  was  fast  fold- 
ing its  shutter  leaves  for  the  night,  called  discordantly. 
A  high-shouldered  hyena  slouched  in  a  prowling  semi- 
circle back  and  forth  beyond  the  kill,  his  ugly  snout 
picking  from  the  faint  breeze  its  story  of  many  scents. 
Closer  and  closer  the  hyena  drew  in  his  shuffling  trot, 
till  suddenly,  with  head  thrown  up  as  if  something  had 
carried  to  his  ear,  he  stood  a  carved  image  of  disgust- 
ing contour  against  a  gold-tinted  sky  shot  with  stream- 
ers of  red.  Then,  with  a  shrunken  cringe  of  fear,  he 
slipped  away  and  was  gone. 

The  wrens,  with  squeaks  of  alarm,  rose  on  beating 
wings. 

From  the  jungle  something  like  a  patch  of  its  own 
gloom  came  out  upon  the  blurred  plateau.  As  the 
thing  turned  to  sweep  along  the  jungle  edge  the  fading 
sky  light  glinted  on  tw^  moon.stonos  that  were  set  i'l 
its  shadowy  form. 

The  watcher  now  knew  what  it  was.  His  he. 
raced  like  a  motor.  At  the  base  of  his  skull  the  tights 
ini?  scalp  pricked  as  though  an  etcher  were  at  woi  i.. 
His  tongue  moistened  parchment-dry  lips.  His  fingers 
beat  a  tattoo  upon  the  triggers  of  the  gun.  It  was 
not  fear;  it  was  just  "It,"  the  sensation  that  comes 
to  all. 

More  wily  even  than  the  ghoulish  hyena,  the  leopard 
worked  his  way  toward  the  spot  of  his  desire.  Belly 
to  earth,  he  glided  for  yards;  then  he  would  crouch, 
just  a  darkening  pat?h  on  the  surface;  sometimes  ho 
sat  up— a  black  bowlder.  Thirty  yards  across  from 
the  body,  he  passed  beyond  it  to  catch  in  his  nostrils  the 


Synopsis.— iord  Victor  Gilfain  and  Captain  Swin- 
lon,  vrrsumably  his  auide  hut  in  rcaHfii  Captain 
Herbert  of  the  secret  service,  visit  Rajah  Darpore, 
who  is  suspected  by  the  British  authorities.  Her- 
bert finds  that  the  Rajah  is  plotting  to  collect  three 
sacred  sapphires,  in  order  that  he  may  use  to  his 
advantage  a  Hindu  superstition  that  the  holder  of 
the  jewels  is  the  true  Buddha  and  will  rule  all  India. 
One  of  the  sapphires  that  has  been  found  around 
the  neck  of  a  wandering  elephant  is  stolen  by  Dar- 
pore from  Major  Finnerty,  keeper  of  the  elephant 
keddah.  .4  second  has  been  set  for  the  Rajah  by  a 
jewelry  firm  but  is  stolen  by  natives  from  a  Bengali 
intrusted  with  its  delivery.  Baboo  Dass.  A  third  is  in 
the  possession  of  Captain  Swinton  himself.  .1  na- 
tive is  found  murdered  in  front  of  the  compound 
where  Gilfain  and  Swinton  are  quartered  and  no 
motive  can  be  found  for  the  deed.  Later  an  effort 
is  made  to  kill  Swinton.  A  cheetah  suddenly  spnngs 
from  the  side  of  the  road  as  he  passes  in  a  dog 
cart,  but  he  escapes.  That  night  the  third  sapphire 
is  stolen  by  a  native  from  the  hills.  Swinton  and 
Finnerty  receive  word  that  the  Rajah  is  to  meet  a 
woman  at  night  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  German 
agent  interested  in  running  guns  into  India.  They 
go  to  the  rendezvous  and  find  the  woman  there — 
with  Lord  Victor  instead!  Swinton  gets  home  before 
Lord  Victor  and  feigns  ignorance  of  the  other's  do- 
ings. Next  day  Swinton,  Finnerty  and  Lord  Victor 
set  out  to  track  the  black  leopard  which  has  escaped 
from  the  Rajah's  zoo. 


gently  stirring  wind  that  sifted  through  the  aloe  blades 
to  where,  once  more  flat  to  earth,  he  waited  while  his 
sixth  sense  tabulated  the  taints. 

f  ORD  Victor's  eye,  trained  along  the  barrels,  saw 
nothing  definite;  he  felt  a  darkening  of  the  ground 
where  the  woman  lay,  but  no  form  grew  in  outlines. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  glint  of  light  as  if  from  a  glow- 
worm; that  must  be  the  leopard's  eyes.  Then — Gilfain 
must  have  moved  his  gun — there  was  the  gleam  of 
white  teeth  fair  in  line  with  the  sights  as  the  leopard 
snarled  with  lifted  head. 

Inspiration  pulled  the  triggers — once,  twice!  The 
gun's  roar  was  followed  by  the  coughing  growl  of  the 
writhing  leopard.  With  a  dulled,  automatic  movement 
the  man  jammed  two  cartridges  into  the  gun,  and  with 
foolish  neglect  of  sense  scrambled  from  his  cage,  the 
razor  edge  of  an  aloe  leaf  slitting  his  cheek,  and  ran 
to  where,  beside  the  woman's  body,  lay  dead  the  one 
who  had  slain  her. 

An  instinct  rather  than  reason  flashe<l  across  Gil- 
fain's  still  floating  mind,  a  memory  of  Finnerty's  pre- 
caution at  the  death  of  Pundit  Bagh,  and,  holding  both 
barrels  cocked,  he  prodded  the  still  twitching  black 
body;  but,  now  released  from  trivial  things,  the  leopard 
lay  oblivious  of  this. 

Torches  flickered  in  wavy  lines  where  the  village 
path  topped  the  plateau,  and  a  crunch  of  hurrying 
feet  was  heard.  To  reassure  them  Lord  Victor  cried  a 
cheery,  "Hello!  Whoop-ah!" 

When  Finnerty  and  Swinton  arrived  at  the  head  of 
a  streaming  procession  a  soft  glow  of  satisfied  victory 
loosened  Gilfain's  tautened  nerves,  and  he  babbled  of 
the  joy  of  slaying  man-eaters  till  cut  short  by  the 
major's:    "Well,  this  act  is  finished,  so  we'll  get  back." 

Mahadua  was  already  busy.  The  leopard  was  quick- 
ly triced  to  a  pole,  and  they  were  back  in  Kohima. 
"Then  there  was  ritual,  for  the  hillmen  of  the  jungle 
have  their  ways,  and  the  killing  of  a  man-eater  is  not 
of  daily  habit,  and  Mahadua,  knowing^H  these  thintrs. 
had  to  collect  a  levy. 

The  slain  one  was  deposited  in  front  of  the  Debta's 
I',  and  Mahadua,  with  some  fantastic  rft'rationB 
•  ise<l  to  be  a  dance,  co1!>  rlcd  a  rupee  from  the 
ninn,  also  from  the  villairers  flour  nrd  ghee  and 
y,  for  that  was  the  cuftoni  when  a  nmii -cater  w«« 
t'lain. 

Six  strong  carriers,  each  armed  with  a  torci: 
supplied  by  the  Debta  to  boar  the  trophy,  slung  from  a 
bamboo,   dnwi;   to   the  next  villau'i.   wliirti    w.is:    M.qyo 
Thana. 

For  the  >,iiii...^  milk  and  rice  ra,>,  , .    ...i. 

supplied,  and  their  praises  soundedas  demigods.  Lord 
Vict,or,  as  he  sat  on  a  block  of  wood  that  was  a  grain 
mortar,  found  his  knees  in  the  thin,  bony  arms  of  an 
old  woman  whose  tears  of  gratitude  splashf'  m -  ^bo 
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hand  with  which  he  patted  her  arm.    She  was  Sansya, 
the  slain  woman's  mother. 

AS  they  left  Kohima,  the  carriers  waving  their 
■^~*-  torches  in  rhythmic  lines  of  light,  the  leader  sent 
his  powerful  voice  echoing  down  the  slope  in  a  pro- 
pitiatory song  to  the  god  of  the  hills,  which  also  con- 
''eyed  an  order  to  Mayo  Thana  to  prepare  a  relay  of 
bearers. 

Weirdly  mystic  the  torch-lighted  scene,  the  leader's 
voice  intoning  the  first  line,  and  the  others  furnishing 
the  chorus  as  they  sang: 

"God  of  our  Hills! 

Ho-ho,  ho-ho! 

The  leopard  is  slain! 

Ho-ho,  ho-ho! 

To  thee  our  praise! 

Ho-ho,  ho-ho!" 

To  the  flowing  cadence  of  this  refrain  the  six  bearers 
of  the  leopard  trotted  down  the  mountain  path  in 
rhythmic  swing. 

At  Mayo  Thana,  a 
mile  down,  and  at 
Mandi,  half  a  mile  be- 
yond, thrifty  Mahadua 
collected  his  tithe  as 
master  of  the  hunt, 
and  obtained  torch- 
bearers,  the  lot  from 
Mandi  having  the  task 
of  shouldering  the 
burden  till  the 
elephant  party  was 
reached. 

For  an  hour  they 
traveled  among, 
heavy-bodied  creepers 
and  massive  trees 
when,  through  the 
solemn  stillness, 
echoed  the  far-off 
tinkle  of  a  bell.  With- 
out command,  Maha- 
dua stood  silently  in 
the  path,  his  head 
turned  to  listen.  Five 
seconds,  ten  seconds — 
Che  sahibs  sitting  their 
saddles  as  silent  as 
their  guide,  and  again, 
now  unmistakable,  to 
their  ears  floated  the 
soft  note  that  Finnerty 
had  likened  to  the  clink 
of  ice  in  a  glass. 

Mahadua,  holding 
up  his  torch  so  that  its 
light  fell  upon  Fin- 
nerty's  face,  turned 
his  eyes  questioningly. 

"It  is  Moti's  bell?" 
Finnerty  said,  query 
in  his  voice. 

"Yes,  sahib;  but  it 
is  not  on  Moti's  neck, 
because  it  would  not 
just  speak  and  then 
remain  silent,  and  then 
speak  and  then  re- 
main silent,  for  in  the 
jungle  her  pace  would 
keep  it  at  tongue  all 
the  time." 

Then,  listening,  they 
waited.  Again  they 
heard  it,  and  again 
there  was  silence. 

"Easy,  easy!"  Fin- 
nerty commanded,  and, 
moving  with  less  speed 
than  before,  they  fol- 
lowed Mahadua. 

A  S  they  came  to  a 
•^^  break  in  the  for- 
est where  some  hills 
had  burst  through  its 
gloomed  shroud  to  lift 
their  rocky  crests  into 
the  silver  moonlight, 
Finnerty  heard,  near- 
er now,  the  bell,  and, 
startled  by  its  un- 
familiar  note,  a 
jackal,   sitting  on  his 


haunches  on  the  hilltop,  his  form  outlined  against  the 
moonlit  sky,  threw  up  his  head  to  send  out  a  faint, 
tremulous  cry.  The  plaintive  wail  was  caught  up 
as  it  died  away  by  another  jackal,  and  then  another — 
they  were  like  sentinels  calling  from  posts  in  a  vast 
semi-circle;  then  with  a  crashing  crescendo  of  scream- 
ing yelps  all  broke  into  a  rippling  clamor  that  sug- 
gested they  fled  in  a  pack. 

"Charming!"  Lord  Victor  commented.  "Topping 
chorus!" 

In  the  hush  that  followed  this  jackal  din,  Finnerty 
could  hear  the  tinkling  bell.  "Does  it  come  up  this 
path?"  ho  asked  the  shikari. 

"Yes,  sahib,  and  I  thought  I  heard  Moti  laugh." 

The  major  turned  to  Swinton.  "I've  got  a  presenti- 
ment that  somebody — probably  the  man  that  stuck  a 
knife  into  Baboo  Dass'  thief — having  the  bell,  has  got 
Moti  away  from  my  fellows  and  is  leading  her  up  this 
path  to  the  hills.  I'm  going  to  wing  him."  He  slipped 
from  the  saddle,  his  10-bore  in  hand.  "Of  course,  if  I 
can  get  my  clutches  on  him "    He  broke  off  to  ar- 


"A   PTthon  r' 


FinnertT   oimI.    <■■<    he   darUd   forward   to 
«M  •  alMt. 


range  action.  "Put  out  the  torch,  Mahadua,  and  have 
your  match  box  ready  to  light  it  in  a  second.  You  two 
chaps  had  better  turn  your  horses  over  to  the  grooms. 
With  Mahadua  I'll  keep  in  advance." 

\y|AHADUA,  putting  his  little  hand  up  against  Fin- 
■^'*  nerty's  chest,  checked  at  a  faint,  rustling,  grinding 
sound  that  was  like  the  passing  of  sandpaper  over  wood. 
Finnerty,  too,  heard  it.  Perhaps  a  leopard  had  fore- 
stalled them  in  waylaying  the  one  who  had  signaled 
his  approach;  or  perhaps  the  one  had  stilled  the  telltale 
sapphire  tongue,  and  was  near.  No,  it  tingled,  a  score 
or  more  yards  beyond.  The  shikari's  hand  clutched 
spasmodically  in  a  steadying  grip  of  Finnerty's  coat; 
there  was  a  half-stifled  gasp  from  its  owner  as  two 
lurid  eyes  weaved  back  and  forth  in  the  black  depths 
in  which  the  path  was  lost. 

Finnerty's  iron  nerve  went  slack;  his  boy  days  of 
banshee  stories  flooded  his  mind  in  a  superstitious  wave 
as  those  devilish  eyes  hovered  menacingly  ten  feet  from 
the  gi-ound. 

"A  spirit!"  Maha- 
dua gasped  as  he 
crawled  his  way  be- 
hind the  major. 

"Tinkle,  tinkle, 
.  tinkle!"  The  sound 
came  just  below  where 
the  eyes  had  gleamed; 
then  a  smothering  cry 
• — the  crunching,  slip- 
ping sound  of  sand- 
paper on  wood;  a 
rapid  clatter  of  the 
bell;  a  noise  like  the 
hiss  of  escaping  steam 
mingled  with  the 
crunch  of  breaking 
bones;  and  again  the 
gleaming  eyes  cut  the 
darkness  in  sinuous 
convolutions. 

A  gasp — a  cry  of: 
"Gad,  what  is  it?" 
came  from  behind  Fin- 
nerty, and  beyond 
there  was  a  heavy 
thud,  the  clatter  of  a 
bamboo  pole,  as,  with 
cries  of  horror,  the 
men  of  Mandi  dropped 
their  burden  and  fled, 
gasping  to  each  other: 
"It  is  the  goblin  of  the 
Place  of  Terrors,  and 
if  we  look  upon  his 
eyes  we  shall  become 
mad!" 

In  front  of  Finnerty 
the  jungle  was  being 
rent  asunder.  With'  a 
wild  trumpet  note  of 
battle,  drawn  by  the 
bell  clangor,  an  ele- 
phant crashed  through 
impeding  limbs  and 
seized  the  evil-eyed 
goblin. 

"A  light!"  Finnerty 
grabbed  the  torch,  and 
as  it  flared  to  a  match 
that  trembled  in 
Mahadua's  fingers  he 
thrust  it  back  into  the 
guide's  hand,  cocking 
the  hammers  of  his  10- 
bore. 

''pHE  resined-torch 
-'■  flare  picked  out 
against  the  gray  of 
Moti's  neck  a  white- 
and-black  necklace,  the 
end  of  which  was 
wound  about  a  sway- 
ing vine,  and  in  the 
coils,  drawn  flat  like 
an  empty  bag,  was  a 
man  from  whose  neck 
dangled  a  clanging 
bell. 

"A  python!"  Fin- 
nerty cried  as  he 
darted  forward  to  get 
a  shot  at  the  wide- 
jawed  head  that,  sway- 
Continued  on  page  56 
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AM  very  glad  indeed 
that  you  came  out  to 
France  and  were  lucky 
enough  to  see  a  real  operation  carried  out,  though  the 
taking  of  Monchy-le-Preux  was  just  a  runner  up  to 
the  big  show  when  we  smashed  the  Drocourt-Queant 
line.  You  know  what  it  is  in  a  football  game  when 
things  are  at  a  crisis  and  the 
star  full  back  gallops  out  to 
buck  the  scrimmage  line? 
That  was  us,  and  all  the 
smaller  fry  in  both  flanks  got 
a  great  big  ready  on  to  follow 
us  through.  To  give  the  devil 
his  due,  when  our  impetus  had 
broken  the  ungodly  line,  the 
enemy  tackled  us  high  and  low 
but  we  dragged  him  along  kick- 
ing, squealing  and  biting  until 
we^  scored  our  touchdown,  and 
next  morning  the  opposing  line 
tumbled  back  on  a  front  of 
twenty  miles.  We  repeated  the 
performance  at  Bourlon  Wood 
and  again  at  Cambrai  and  now 
at  Valenciennes.  Our  only  real 
difficulty  is  in  getting  troops  on 
our  flanks  to  prevent  the  Hun 
tackling  us  foul  as  we  smash 
our  way  in. 

"I  view  with  alarm  the  fact 
that  this  perfectly  fine  war  is 
drawing  to  its  close.  And  I 
point  with  pride  to  the  fact, 
while  yet  touching  wood,  that 
since  the  Canadian  Corps  came 
to  Europe  to  mingle  in  these 
rowdv  proceedings,  its  Infan- 
try have  never  retired  a  foot 
and  its  Artillery  have  never 
lost  a  gun.  That  record  carries 
the  diam/ynd  belt  of  the 
Western  front." 

This  letter,  written  to  me  by 
a  Canadian  genera!  shortly  before  the  Armistice  was 
signed,  fairly  illustrates  the  invincible  spirit  of  our 
army  at  the  front.  And,  moreover,  it  shows  how 
magnificent  was  the  Canadian  record.  It  was  not  my 
privilege  to  follow  the  Canadians  in  the  last 
triumphant  Push  that  cleared  France  of  the  Hun,  but 
1  spent  a  month  at  Canadian  Headquarters  in  the 
earlier  .stages  when  the  offensive  was  planned  that 
swept  the  Hindenburg  Line  like  a  rain- washed  ford; 
and  I  brought  back  a  deep  impression  of  the  magnifi- 
cence, nay  the  dominance,  of  the  Canadian  Army.  It 
was  the  finest  spearhead  ever  forged  in  the  red  furnace 
of  war,  a  spearhead  that  was  fleshed  repeatedly  at 
vital  spots.  Canada  thrilled  as  the  news  came  over 
that  her  army  had  taken  the  strategic  points  one  after 
the  other.  Having  seen  the  spearhead  in  the  pre- 
liminjfry  stages  of  the  final  offensive,  I  understood 
why  so  many  rich  prizes  fell  to  its  lot. 

When  Hon.  N.  W.  Rowell  was  at  the  front  this 
summer,  he  asked  a  certain  prominent  British  general: 

"Would  you  give  me  a  frank  and  unreserved  estimate 
of  the  Canadian  Army  from  a  military  standpoirt?" 

The  general  pondered  for  a  moment  and  then  replied : 

"If  it's  a  case  of  holding  a  position  and  taking 
punishment  indefinitely,  I  would  put  most  reliance  in 
the  Guards — matter  of  long  discipline.  But  if  it's  a 
case  of  taking  a  position,  or  executing  a  movement  re- 
quiring courage  and  dash  and  skill,  of  doing  things  on 
time  and  to  the  letter,  I  would  sooner  have  the  Cana- 
dians than  any  other  army  on  earth." 

No  wonder  our  army  acted  as  a  spearhead  on  so 
many  occasions,  when  it  could  cut  so  sharply  and 
clearly!  It  is  said  of  Sir  Arthur  Currio  that  he  knew 
exactly  what  his  men  could  do. 

"Can  you  take  Hill  70?"  he  would  be  asked. 

"Yes,  we  can  take  it." 

His  was  a  higher  degree  of  courage  still,  for  on 
occasions  he  protested  that  the  Canadians  could  not  do 
what  had  been  marked  out  for  them,  that  fl'-^h  nml 
blood  could  not  prevail  against  the  odds. 

Headquarters  !VIoved  Fast 
The  last  time  I  saw  the  general  who  wrote  the  letter 
quoted  above  was  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  a 
golden  August  day.  He  was  getting  in  an  hour  and  a 
half's  work  before  breakfast  and  he  was  smoking  a 
pipe  on  an  empty  stomach  which  is  a  habit  jjcnerals 
who  live  on  their  nerve  get  into.    It  does  not  seem  to 
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"Oh,  Fritz  bombs  hell  out  of 
us  every  night  at  eleven 
o'clock." 

Needless  to  say  I  did  not  linger.    My  trusty  car  was 

at  the  door  and  I  was  soon  miles  away  from  this  British 

sense  of  humor.    I  don't  say  it  by  way  of  boasting  but 

I  do  claim  that  I  can  see  a  joke  as  quickly  as  the  next 

man   and   I   don't  need  a    Hun 

Gotha   to   drop  half   a   ton   of 

Hell   on   my  head   to   make  it 

penetrate.     Besides  I  could  get 

all  the  bombing  I  fancied  with 

my  own  folks  at  Corps.       Too 

much  is  enough. 
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General   Mewlinrn   talkinr  to  Canadian  troops  at   the  front. 

interfere  with  their  digestion.  On  the  contrary  it 
gives  the  "morning  hate"  a  relish. 

I'lTHEN  I  reached  the  front  it  was  my  luck,  as  the 
'  '  general's  letter  remarks,  to  impinge  on  the  "war 
of  action."  Digging  in  was  all  over  and  the  object 
now  was  to  keep  the  Hun  on  the  move.  The  initiative 
had  been  taken  out  of  Fritz's  hands  and  we  were  now 
coming  back  with  "hates"  of  a  quality  and  quantity 
not  dreamed  of  in  the  Kaiser's  lexicon.  There  were 
morning  hates,  afternoon  hates,  evening  hates  and 
midnight  hates.  There  was  no  rest  for  the  wicked. 
The  harried  Hun  was  supposed  to  sleep  between  hates 
and  when  he  thought  he  had  them  timed  so  as  to  be  able 
tosnatchforty  winkshe  would  be  caught  napping  by  our 
barrage  and  wake  up,  as  Pat  says,  to  find  himself  dead. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  great  war  there  was  little 
sleep  for  anybody  at  the  front  and  a  little  less  than  that 
for  the  General  Staff  at  Corps  Headquarters.  My 
half-past-six-in-the-morning  general  was  only  one  of  a 
dozen  brass  hats  who  had  got  up  with  the  lark  to  do 
their  before-breakfast  bit  toward  catching  the  Hun 
worm  before  he  had  crawled  too  far  backwards.  With 
three  half-hour  intervals  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and 
dinner,  he  would  be  working  till  midnight — practically 
an  eighteen-hour  stretch,  a  sufficient  commentary  on 
the  popular  theory  that  a  Staff  Job  is  a  .soft  snap. 

At  six-thirty  in  the  morning  my  general  was  working 
by  sunlight  in  a  tent  in  the  park  of  the  chateau  while 
our  drum  fire,  which  he  called  his  alarm  clock,  was 
thudding  somewhere  near  Arras.  At  midnight  he  was 
still  on  the  job,  but  he  was  doing  his  work  by  candle- 
light in  the  chateau  cellar  while  an  air  raid  raged  over- 
head. When  "Corps"  comes  home  it  will  miss  its  bombs 
dreadfully.  Bombs  were  its  lullaby,  just  as  drum  fires, 
harassing  fires,  and  barrages — not  to  mention  other 
cacophonous  outbursts — were  its  matins. 

Kvery  Headquarters  enjoyed  these  serenades  and 
aubades.  Air  raids  and  barrages  were  part  of  the 
Headquarters  hospitality.  Staff  considered  that  it  had 
not  done  the  casual  guest  suflicient  honor  if  it  did 
n^t  furnish  him  a  little  deadly  excitement.  One  night 
I  dropped  into  a  British  division  at  Headquarters  for 
a  belated  dinner  which  we  beguiled  with  conversation 
and  politics  until  half  past  ten  o'clock. 

"Stick  around  half  nti  hour  longer,"  said  the  general 
to  my  right,  "and  you'll  see  some  fun." 

"What  fun?"  I  askMl. 


"pORPS"  I  may  explain  is 
^-^  the  army  abbreviation 
for  Corps  Headquarters.  The 
Canadian  Corps  is  the  fighting 
unit  and  the  General  Staflf, 
which  is  never  more  than  ten 
miles  at  the  rear  of  the  front 
lines  and  often  nine  miles  less 
than  that,  is  its  brains.  The 
brains  may  be  housed  for  the 
time  being  in  a  chateau,  a  barn, 
or  a  dugout,  but  wherever 
they  are  they  are  always  on 
the  heels  of  the  fighting  men, 
taking  every  chance  the  brains 
of  an  army  shouldn't  take  and 
then  some. 

With  the  Hun  jumping  about 
like  a  wicked  flea.  Corps  Head- 
quarters had  to  be  a  nimble 
institution  to  keep  up  with 
him.  One  might  leave  Corps 
in  the  morning  and  come  back 
at  night  to  find  it  not  there  at 
all.  Somewhere  in  the  course 
of  the  day  the  big  motor  trucks 
had  come  and  gathered  up  the 
baggage,  the  tents,  the  desks, 
the  pots  and  pans,  and  the  pro- 
visions, and  silently  stolen  way.  The  glittering  gen- 
erals had  moved  on  with  their  brass  hats  and  their 
limousines  and  their  brisk  young  aides;  and 
Lieutenant  Watt  and  I  had  to  chase  our  dinner. 
Usually  there  was  a  Staff  Officer  left  behind  to  tell  us 
where  we  were  going  to  play  the  next  three-night 
stand,  but  sometimes  there  was  nobody.  Then  we  went 
hungry.  I  can  remember  three  times  that  I  didn't  eat 
dinner  because  I  couldn't  find  my  dinner  to  eat  it. 

That  was  five  months  ago.  "Where  is  Corps?"  was  a 
lively  game  of  hide  and  seek,  but  it  became  more  so 
as  the  battle  waxed  and  the  Headquarters  venue 
changed  from  day  to  day.  It  would  not  surprise  me  to 
learn  that  in  the  last  fierce  spasms  of  the  war,  Corps 
shifted  its  spot  every  twelve  hours.  What  other  Head- 
quarters may  do  I  cannot  say  but  I  do  know  that  our 
Corps  had  a  reckless  habit  of  sticking  its  nose  right 
into  the  battles  it  framed  up  and  staying  there,  .shot 
and  shell  be  damned.  Staff  was  always  taking  chances 
with  its  excellent  outfit  of  brains  by  inspecting  its 
strategic  plans  at  close  quarters.  Staff  always  wanted 
to  see  how  its  plans  worked  out  and  the  Oak  Pip  it 
chose  for  a  bird's-eye  view  was  not  always  the  safest 
place  in  the  neighborhood.  No  doubt  that  gallant 
soldier.  General  Lipsett,  met  his  death  just  that  way. 
courting  a  danger  that  he  might  have  easily  avoided. 

Currie  and   His  Staff 

f  ET  mo  describe  a  day  at  Canadian  Corps  Head- 
^  quarters — that  eighteen-hour  day  which  began  at 
six  in  the  morning  and  ended  at  midnight,  if  Fritr 
would  let  it. 

The  sleepy  little  village  is  Noyelle-Vion.  The 
Corps  troops  are  billeted  in  the  farmsteads  and 
orchards  round  about.  Staff  occupies  the  chateau 
and  overflows  into  the  park.  The  guns  are  growling  in 
the  near  distance.  The  birds  are  trilling  in  the  trees; 
the  battle  will  need  to  be  a  great  deal  closer — there 
will  need  to  be  no  trees  left— before  tho.sc  merry  little 
birds  will  cease  singing.  The  war  !■-  six  miles  away— 
the  day  is  all  blue  and  gold — so  why  should  a  bird 
worry? 

Lieutennnt-General  Sir  Arthur  Currie  has  taken  hi» 
stroll  in  the  park,  has  given  his  pet  charger  Brock  his 
morning  lump  of  sugar  and  is  now  seated  at  his  desk 
in  the  big  room  which  was  once  the  guest  chamber  of 
the  chateau.  Four  camp  chairs  and  an  iron  cot  make  up 
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the  furniture  of  the  apartment  The 
wall  decorations  are  severe — maps — 
more  maps — then  more  maps.  Map- 
ping ia  one  of  the  most  persistent  ac- 
tivities of  the  Staff.  Every  battle 
means  newr  maps — barrage  maps, 
divisional  maps,  tactical  maps,  maps 
of  the  enemy  terrain  showing  trenches, 
brooks,  woods,  hills,  valleys,  barbed 
wire  entanglements,  guns,  batteries, 
ammunition  dumps  —  everything  that 
will  help  in  the  fight,  and  scaled  to  a 
foot.  The  staff  maps  are  marvels  of 
accuracy,  and  clearness,  and  when  one 
considers  the  dangers  that  must  be 
met  to  accomplish  such  tidy  results  they  become  more 
marvelous  than  ever. 

To  General  Currie  comes  a  dapper  young  aide  with 
another    map — the    aeroplane   "mosaic"   of   the    next 
enemy  terrain  to  be  overrun.     It  is  made  by  piecing 
together  the  photographs  taken  by  our  scouting  planes 
and  then  applying  Intelligence  to  the  data  collected 
by  the  camera.     Interpreting  these  lights  and  shadows, 
these  blots  and  blurs  recorded  by  the  sensitive  films 
is  a  big  part  of  Intelligence's  job  and  vastly  well  he 
does    it.      Intelligence    at   Corps    Head- 
quarters    is     under     the     direction     of 
Colonel   McAvity  whose  staff  has  been 
clicking  away  in  the  big  drawing-room 
down  stairs  ever  since  sun-up.     Intelli- 
gence is  the  whispering  gallery  of  the 
army.     It  does  more  than  read  photo- 
graphs.    It  collects  and  boils  down  in- 
formation from  many  sources — news  of 
the  war  from   London,  movements  and 
victories  on  other  fronts — hints  of  wan- 
ing   morale    among    the    Huns    drawn 
from    the    talk    of    prisoners    and    the 
diaries  of  captured  officers — -good  cheer 
for  the  Allies  wherever  it  is  to  be  found. 
Intelligence  boils  down  the  facts  and  the 
gossip  and  ladles  it  out  to  Tommy  in 
the  shape  of  bulletins  which  are  read  to 
tatters     before     they     have     gone     the 
rounds.     Intelligence   is  the   Managing 
Editor  in  a  brass  hat.     Intelligence  is  the  Ears  of  the 
Ai-my — and  the   Mouth — just  as  the  aeroplane  is   its 
Eyes. 

TpO  get  back  to  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  intelligence  has 
just  laid  before  him  a  map  and  the  daily  news 
bulletin.  The  General  runs  them  over  with  a  quick, 
appraising  eye,  says  "All  right"  and  turns  to  other 
matters.  The  General  is  giving  me  a  look  in.  As  I 
smoke  my  pipe  I  cannot  help  admiring  the  ease  and 
despatch  with  which  this  big  man  with  the  boyish  face 
and  the  prematurely  white  hair  disposes  of  this 
tremendous  business.  His  is  the  directing  brain, 
which  co-ordinates  detail,  makes  decisions  and 
energizes  action.  No  Napoleon  is  General  Currie,  no 
flashing  military  genius,  but  a  capable  administrator, 
cool-headed,  even-tempered,  and  sound  of  judgment. 
He  has  surrounded  himself  with  a  capable  staff  whose 
counsel  he  shares  and  whose  advice  he  takes.  He  is 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  stick  by  his  own  plans 
when  better  ones  offer.  So  far  as  tactics  go  he  is  the 
first  among  equals,  for  such  is  the  way  Staff  works. 
Gentle  by  nature,  General  Currie  knows  when  to  be 
firm  even  when  the  consequences  are  drastic.  I  call 
to  mind  here  how  he  stamped  out  disaffection  in  a  cer- 
tain regiment;  but  that  story  cannot  be  told  until  the 
war  is  over  a  long  time. 

In  Close  Touch  With  Haig 

By  the  time  lunch  is  called  Sir  Arthur  has  con- 
fabbed with  half  a  dozen  heads  of  departments  and 
has  helped  to  solve  as  many  problems.  His  afternoon 
sees  a  flock  of  distinguished  visitors.  There  is  a  stir 
at  the  chateau  gate.  Field  Marshal  Haig  d'smounts 
from  his  limousine.  General  Home  from  his  and  Gen- 
eral Byng  from  his.  The  guard  presents  arms  and 
General  Currie  prepares  to  receive  callers  by  button- 
ing his  tunic — he  has  been  shirt-sleeving  it  all  morn- 
ing. 

The  War  Lords  go  into  council  and  there  they  re- 
main for  two  hours,  after  which  the  visiting  generals 
depart  with  due  ceremony.  The  guard  salutes,  the 
limousines  dash  away  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  Corps  is 
down  to  brass  tacks  again. 

These  calls  between  G.  H.  Q.  and  C.  H.  Q.  were  of 
frequent  occurrence  at  that  time,  the  big  drive  necessi- 
tating much  comparison  of  maps  and  strategy.  When 
the  British  generals  were  not  visiting  Corps,  Corps 
was  visiting  G.  H.  Q.,  which  was  only  a  few  miles 
away.  The  Canadian  Corps  is  a  part  of  the  British 
Third  Army,  which  explains  General  Sir  Henry  Home's 
presence  at  these  councils  and  the  Canadian  Cavalry 
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is  under  command  of  General  Sir 
.Julian  Hyng,  which  accounts  for  his 
presence.  Field  Marshal  Haig  as 
commander-in-chief  cf  the  British 
Armies  in  the  field  is  of  course  de  facto 
and  de  jure  director  of  any  war  coun- 
cil on  the  British  front.  The  Field 
Marshal  is  a  typical  cavalry  general 
— tall,  florid,  blue-eyed,  white  mous- 
tached — in  his  youth  a  heau  sabreur, 
and  right  now  the  handsomest  general 
and   the   best   tailored   in   the    British 


After  dinner  it  was  General  Currie's 
custom  to  relax  for  an  hour,  smoke  a 
couple  of  pipes,  and  talk  to  the  correspondents.  He 
was  particularly  keen  to  gauge  the  newcomer  and 
find  out  what  the  people  at  home  were  thinking  and 
saying.  It  runs  in  my  head  that  some  time  or  other 
Sir  Arthur  Currie  will  go  into  politics,  in  which  case 
he  may  play  to  some  extent  the  role  General  Grant 
did  after  the  Civil  War. 

Meanwhile  he  finds  plenty  to  do  riding  that  whirl- 
wind known  as  the  Canadian  Corps.  He  and  his 
Staff  have  perfected  its  organization  to  the  highest 


Note: — The  war  was  carried  on  with  a  degree  oi 
secrecy  in  regard  to  army  operations  never  equalled 
before.  As  a  result,  how  many  Canadians  can  give  the 
names  of  the  generals  in  command  of  the  Canadian 
divisions?  Who  had  charge  of  the  Canadian  guns? 
Under  which  British  generals  did  the  Canadians  serve? 
These  questions  are  answered  for  the  first  time  by  Mr. 
Gadsby,  who  spent  a  m.onth   at  Corps  Headquarters. 


connection.  They  had,  of  course,  made  good  in  the 
militia.  Speaking  of  decorations,  General  Currie  has  , 
about  the  finest  bunch  I  have  seen — next  to  Field  ^H 
Marshal  Haig's,  and  the  only  mean  thing  I  ever  heard  ^H' 
said  about  him  was  by  an  Argyll  House  brigadier  who  ^» 
remarked  under  his  breath  one  day:  "Currie  must  be  ; 
going  to  get  another  medal — the  boys  are  in  a  hot  spot 
again."  That  was  a  blow  below  the  belt  because  no 
commander  could  be  more  chary  of  his  men's  lives  than 
General  Currie,  who  put  the  bovs  in  hot  spots  only 
when  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  hot  spots 
should  be  taken.  Cambrai  was  such  a  hot  spot — we 
had  thirty-five  thousand  casualties  there — but  anybody 
who  looks  at  the  map  will  know  why  Cambrai  had  to  be 
taken.  Only  thus  cculd  we  smash  through  the  Hinden- 
burg  Line  and,  although  the  carnage  was  ghastly,  we 
must  admit  that  the  butcher  bill  was  not  out  of 
measure  when  we  consider  what  a  rattlesnake's  nest  of 
German  machine  guns  Cambrai  was.  Our  Canadian 
generals  may  have  set  store  on  medals  and  orders  but 
they  set  more  store  on  their  men's  lives  and,  if  they 
come  out  of  the  war  with  a  necklace  of  stars  and 
crosses,  we  must  account  it  for  merit  that  they  did  for 
these  stars  and  crosses,  such  feats  of  derring-do  as 
men  less  brave  would  not  do  for  millions  of  money. 

5  I   noticed  that  it  was  always  at  the 

I  end  of  one  of  those  crowded  days — 
when  he  was  full  of  his  subject— -that 
General  Currie  wrote  his  manifestoes  to 
the  troops.  He  wrote  them  himself — 
did  not  leave  it  for  Major  O'Connor  or 
Captain  Shaughnessy  to  do — and  they 
were  always  in  that  exalted  Egyptian 
pyramid  style.  He  probably  caught  it 
from  reading  the  life  of  Napoleon,  of 
whom  he  is  a  diligent  student. 
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degree  and  I  can  well  understand  their  opposition  to 
a  Fifth  Division  which  would  have  created  friction  in 
the  High  Command  and  generally  upset  a  well-bal- 
anced arrangement.  As  the  Canadian  Corps  stood 
through  that  last  grand  push,  it  was  a  fighting  unit 
composed  of  four  permanent  divisions,  who  had  made 
their  place  on  the  field  of  battle  and  whose  officers 
had  likewise  been  tested  and  proved  in  the  same  fiery 
ordeal.  That  the  Canadian  Corps  was  a  permanent 
unit,  whereas  in  other  corps  the  divisions  were  con- 
stantly changing,  accounts  largely  for  its  distin- 
guished success.  Nothing  had  happened  to  scatter  or 
confuse  its  esprit  de  corps. 

The  Canadian  Generals 

As  it  worked  out  General  Currie's 
councils  with  Field  Marshal  Haig  and 
his  army  commanders  usually  took 
place  in  the  afternoon,  leaving  his  even- 
ings free  for  consultations  with  his  own 
divisional  commanders.  They  were  all 
— I  speak  of  last  August — within  easy 
motoring  distance  of  Corp  Head- 
quarters, the  farthest  away  being  Major 
General  Macdonell,  who  held  a  quiet 
section  near  Amiens,  some  fifty  miles 
to  the  south-east.  The  favorite  hour  for 
conferring  was  ten  o'clock  and  from  that 
time  till  midnight  General  Currie  and 
his  major-generals  of  division  were 
usually  in  deep  discussion.  They  were 
quite  a  glittering  lot  when  they  were  all 
assembled  —  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
Arthur  Currie,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.; 
Major-General  Sir  Henry  Burstall, 
K.C.B.,  C.M.G.;  Major-General  Sir 
David  Watson,  K.C.B.,  C.M.G.;  Major- 
General  A.  C.  Macdonell,  C.B.,  C.M.G., 
D.S.O. ;  Major-General  F.  0.  W.  Loomis, 
C.B.,  C.M.G.,  b.S.O.  Certainly  they 
represented  a  considerable  congestion 
of  the  alphabet. 

I  give  these  honors  as  recorded  in  the 
official  list,  but  if  I  added  all  the  stars 
and  ribbons  General  Currie  has  had 
given  to  him  by  the  Allied  powers  I 
would  have  to  string  this  out  another 
paragraph.  Only  three  of  them  were 
professional  soldiers  before  the .  war. 
General  Currie  was  in  real  estate  and 
General  Watson  was  a  newspaper  pro- 
prietor at  Quebec  with  a  Garrison  Club 


General  Embnrr 

Liaison    Officer   of   the 

Canadian     Forces 


How  the  Army  Was  Handled 
'TPHE  work  at  Corps  naturally  fell  into 
-'■  four  main  departments — General 
Staff,  Artillery,  including  machine 
guns,  "A  and  Q,"  and  Engineers.  The 
work  of  each  department  was  closely  in- 
volved with  that  of  the  other  depart- 
ments and  it  was  due  to  the  splendid  co- 
ordination and  co-operation  of  all  that  such  good  re- 
sults were  obtained.  Consequently  General  Currie's 
war  council  always  included  Brigadier-General  E.  W. 
B.  Morrison,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  head  of  the  Cana- 
dian artillery;  Brigadier-General  Brutinel,  Corps  Ma- 
chine Gun  Officer;  Brigadier-General  W.  B.  Lindsay, 
C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  Chief  Engineer,  and  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Farmer,  seconded  from  the  Imperials,  Quarter- 
master-General. Brigadier-General  Em.bury,  liaison 
officer  between  G.H.Q.  and  C.H.Q.,  might  be  reckoned 
an  extra  mural  member  of  the  council.  General 
Embury  was  stationed  at  Montreuil  near  Boulogne  and 
his  duty  was  to  keep  in  hand  our  detached  or  loaned 
units,  forestry,  railway,  and  army  service  corps,  so 
that  he  could  call  them  to  the  colors  and 
turn  them  into  combatant  units  at  a 
pinch.  It  was  with  this  brave  rag,  tag 
and  bobtail  that  the  Canadians  helped 
to  plug  the  gap  when  the  Fifth  Army 
fell  back  last  summer. 

Brigadier-General  E.  W.  B.  Mprrison 
is  so  popular  that  he  has  achieved  the 
dignity  of  a  nickname,  which  is  the  last 
mark  of  favor  with  his  brother  officers. 
Although  General  Morrison  always  had 
a  slant  toward  the  guns  it  was  not  till 
the  Boer  War  that  he  ever  fired  anything 
angrier  than  an  Ottawa  Citizen  edi- 
torial. It  was  then  he  laid  down  his 
editorship  to  make  a  name  as  one  of 
the  briskest  war  correspondents  and 
most  brilliant  artillery  officers  in  South 
Africa.  He  came  out  of  that  affair 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  sojourned  during 
the  quiet  interval  in  the  Militia  De- 
partment, and  now  he  emerges  from  this 
war  Brigadier-General,  with  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  gun  man  that  even  the  British 
War  Office  takes  off  his  hat  to. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  war  Gen- 
eral Morrison  had  on  his  mind  fifteen 
brigades  of  field  artillery  and  six 
brigades  of  heavy,  making  a  total  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  field  guns  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy  heavies.  Alto- 
gether five  hundred  and  thirty  guns — 
which  is  some  load  for  a  general  to 
carry.  Sometimes  he  had  more  guns 
than  that.  On  that  beautiful  sunny 
morning  when  I  smoked  a  pipe  with  him 
he  was  figuring  how  to  crowd  seven  hun- 
dred guns  into  a  three  and  a  half  mile 
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sector  so  that  each  and  every  one  of  them  would  have 
elhow  room  to  shoot  Hell  into  the  Hun.  The  additions 
were,  of  course.  Imperial  batteries. 

Artillery  in  support  of  Canadian  Corps  varied  from 
time  to  time  according-  to  operations  undertaken.  At 
Vimy  the  barrage  was  five  miles  long  and  two  and  half 
miles  in  depth  and  our  artillery  strength  was  624  field 
and  224  heavy— personnel  457,600;  Passchendaele,  507 
guns;  Hill  70,  466  guns;  March-April,  1918,  564  guns 
—  personnel  varying  from  23,000  to  37,000.  At 
Passchendaeleweshotoff  2,100,000  shells,  which,  loaded 
on  cars,  would  make  a  train  seven  and  a  half  miles  long. 
The  distribution  consisted  of  6-inch  and  9.45-inch 
trench  mortars  near  the  front  line,  throwing  52-pound 
and  150-pound  bombs  a  distance  of  1,200  and  2,400 
yards  respectively;  anti-aircraft  batteries,  five  sec- 
tions, ten  guns,  fifteen  pounders,  mounted  on  motor 
lorries;  field  guns  about  3,000  to  3,500  yards;  heavy 
and  siege  guns  from  60  pounders  to  9.2  for  harassing 
fire,  demolition,  counter  battery  work  and  gas  shelling 
ranges  from  10,000  to  14,000  yards.  Super  howitzers 
and  guns  were  often  in  support  of  Corps.  These  were 
twelve-inch  and  fifteen-inch  howitzers  firing  shells 
weighing  750  pounds  and  1,400  pounds  respectively; 
nine-inch  guns  firing  shells  weighing  500  pounds,  and 
six-inch  Mark  VII  guns  firing  shells  weighing  one 
hundred  pounds. 

I  am  nv:t  able  to  give  the  number  of  machine  guns. 
At  first  we  had  all  too  few.  At  the  last  we  had  plenty 
and  to  spare  and  our  machine  gun  tactics  were  con- 
sidered the  smartest  on  the  Western  front.  These 
tactics  were  due  largely  to  Brigadier-General  Brutinel, 
a  French  officer  of  the  regular  army,  who  was  in 
Mexico  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  He  hastened  to 
Ottawa  to  offer  his  services  to  Canada.  His  offer  was 
accepted,  with  the  result  that  General  Brutinel  has 
added  lustre  to  his  own  name  and  also  to  that  of  his 
adopted  country. 

The  Hard  Worked  Department 

Brigadier-General  Lindsay,  a  graduate  of  the 
Permanent  Forces,  took  part  in  the  Corps  councils  as 
f:hief  Engineer.  His  work  had  to  do  with  defences, 
roads,  tramways,  water  supply,  mining  and  tunneling, 
bridging,  the  supply  and  manufacture  of  the  necessary 
engineer  stores,  and  accommodation  for  troops  and 
horses.  Defences  included  wiring,  and  also  the  con- 
struction of  trenches,  deep  dugouts,  machine  ffun  em- 
placements, infantry  subways,  infantry  and  mule 
tracks,  roads,  camouflage  for  the  guns,  battalion 
brigade  and  divisional  headquarters  and  other  jobs  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

Defences  must  take  care  not  only  of  sectors  actually 
held  but  also  of  movements  to  the  rear  in  case  of  an 
enforced  retirement.  Roads  in  the  forward  area  were 
generally  built  at  night  and  under  great  difficulties.  In 
ease  of  a  retreat  General  Lindsay  had  to  see  that  his 
roads  and  bridges  were  demolished  as  the  army  fell 
back.  The  Corps  tramways  began  where  the  army 
light  railway  left  off — which  was  at  the  point  where 
they  could  safely  deliver  in  bulk  by  steam  at  daylight. 
.'Ml  in  front  of  this  was  carried  by  General  Lindsay's 
tramways,  which  looked  after  ammunition  for  the  guns, 
working  parties,  brigade  reliefs,  evacuation  of  the 
wounded    to    dressing    stations    and    countless    other 
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—  From   Tennicl's   famous   cartoon 


chores.  The  tramways  carried  about  2,000  tons  of 
stuff  a  day  into  the  forward  area,  all  of  which  would 
otherwise  have  had  to  go  by  horse  transport  and  pack 
animals  or  be  carried  in  by  hand. 

Genera!  Lindsay's  main  problem  was  to  provide  for 
the  existence  of  what  is  practically  a  "moving  city" 
of  anywhere  from  105,000  to  160,000  people  and  from 
25,000  to  60.000  horses — the  whole  or  part  of  which 
might  shift  on  short  notice.  This  involves  the  neces- 
sary accommodation  for  officers  and  men,  shelters  for 
the  horses,  sanitary  appurtenances  such  as  ablution 
tables,  latrines  and  incinerators,  and  the  necessary 
accommodation  for  the  supplies,  rations,  forge  and 
ammunition  provided  by  "Q."  The  water  supply  was 
a  big  job  in  itself — not  only  for  cooking,  drinking  and 
washing  for  the  men — but  also  for  the  horses,  which 
must  all  be  watered  three  times  a  day  at  approximately 
the  same  hours. 

Engineer  stores  could  not  be  procured  in  a  country 
as  thoroughly  stripped  as  France  so  they  had  to  be 
ordered  from  outside  sources  at  least  six  weeks  ahead. 
The  stores  included  articles  as  various  as  cement,  cor- 
rugated iron,  felt  roofing,  steel  joints  and  rails,  posts 
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and  wires  for  entanglements,  steel  shelters,  wire  net- 
ting, expanded  metal,  hurdles,  canvas  and  frames  for 
riveting,  trench  boards,  bricks,  baths,  stoves,  iron 
mongery,  timber  of  all  sizes,  electrical  supplies,  water 
pipes,  pumps  and  so  on.  The  Canadian  Engineers  also 
took  care  of  the  Signal  Service — a  vast  and  intricate 
system  of  wireless,  telegraph  and  telephone  communi- 
cation carried  out  by  the  Canadian  Engineers  under 
the  A.D.  Signal.  The  operation  of  an  Anti-Aireraft 
Searchlight  Company  also  fell  to  the  Engineers.  To 
assist  him  in  carrying  out  his  business  of  Briareus, 
Argus  and  Company,  General  Lindsay  had  an  Engineer 
Brigade  of  three  thou-sand  men  which  was  divided  for 
convenience  into  a  headquarters  and  four  companies, 
three  of  which. did  general  engineering  work  and  the 
fourth  tunneling  and  mining. 

Orders  for  moves  and  operations  were  issued  by  the 
General  Staff  but  all  administration  arrangements 
were  carried  out  and  cb-ordinated  by  "Q,"  who  is  one 
of  the  busiest  men  at  Corps  Headquarters.  All  ar- 
rangements must  be  made  days  in  advance  as  supplies 
are  packed  at  Base  four  days  before  they  are  con- 
sumed by  the  troops.  The  supplies  were  delivered  at 
SUndard-gauge  Railhead  by  army  and  taken  by  Corps 
in  lorries  or  by  narrow-gauge  railway  to  "refilling 
points,"  then  by  horse  transport  to  units  and  man- 
handled on  to  the  front  line. 

Ammunition  was  sent  up  by  the  army  as  required 
and  handed  over  to  Corps,  either  at  Railhead  or  at 
Army  dumps,  where  there  was  always  a  reserve. 
Corps  delivered  to  Divisions  at  "Ammunition  Re-filling 
Points"  and  maintained  Corps  Dumps,  where  any 
surplus  was  stored  as  a  reserve.  Almost  all  Corps 
ammunition  was  handled  by  light  railway  in  normal 
times,  thus  saving  mechanical  transport  Division 
un-boxed  the  ammunition  at  re-filling  points  and  sent 
it  forward  by  the  horse-wagons  of  the  Divisional  Am- 
munition Columns,  which  were  fitted  to  carry  it  in 
individual  compartments.  Rifle  ammunition  for  the 
infantry  was  handled  in  the  same  way,  but  was  com- 
paratively small,  by  weight,  as  compared  to  gun  am- 
munition. 

Another  very  busy  man  at  Corps  was  the  A.D.O.S.. 
who  was  responsible  for  the  location  and  arrangement 
of  the  ammunition  dumps  and  for  their  preservation. 
For  this  purpose  he  had  at  his  disposal  one  or  more 
ammunition  sections  detailed  from  the  army,  each 
consisting  of  one  officer  and  nine  of  other  ranks.  The 
A.D.O.S.  also  has  a  staff  consisting  of  one  officer,  one 
sergeant  and  two  clerks — all  of  whom  are  kept  pretty 
well  on  the  hop. 

The  legend  that  Staff  has  an  easy  job  has  gone  a 
long  way  and  it  is  about  time  the  truth  overtook  it. 
No  laboring  man  here  in  Canada  is  asked  to  work  one- 
half  as  hard  as  a  brass  hat  at  Headquarters. 

And  look  at  the  results.  The  Canadian  Army  was, 
and  is,  perhaps  the  finest  machine  that  war  has  ever 
created.  It  was  used  to  "buck  the  line"  and  many  of 
the  winning  touchdowns  can  be  marked  up  to  its 
credit — Vimy.  Lens,  Cambrai,  Valenciennes,  Mons. 
Now  that  the  war  is  over,  Canadians  may  well  scan 
the  record  of  their  army  overseas  with  a  sense  of 
exultation,  of  swelling  pride.  Canada's  part  in  the 
last  Big  Push  was  a  mighty  one. 


THE  GIFT  of  1918 

By  Ida 

Randolph  Spragge 

The  hour  had  struck  and  through  the  hall 

"My  task  is  done  Thou  bidd'st  me  do. 

Echoed  the  summoning  angel's  call: 

A  world  from  chaos  springs  anew, 

"Enter,  your  race  is  run,  0  year, 

A  world  where  people  worship  Thee 

The  Lord  awaits  your  presence  here. 

In  love  and  deep  humility. 

Hastening  then  at  this  command, 

"For  when  the  thundering  guns  were  hushed 

Before  the  Throne  to  take  his  stand. 

And  evil  beasts  were  beaten,  crushed. 

The  old  year  tattered,  torn  and  grim. 

With  bursting  heart  and  brimming  eye 

But  yet  triumphant,  knelt  to  Him. 

The  earth  ^ave  thanks  to  Thee  on  high. 

"I  labored  long,  (J  God,  to  find 

oo  .'rt.vr  t/ns  gijt  I  bring  to-day. 

The  door  of  Peace  for  all  mankind, 

Nor  from  it  turn  Thy  face  away — 

That  hideoxs  war  on  earth  should  cease 

The  hearts  of  men  who  worship  Thee 

And  freedom,  bound,  find  swift  release. 

In  love  and  deep  humility." 

The  STRANGE  ADVENTURE  of  a  RI  ALTO 

RAIN-STORM     ^^^  Arthur  stringer 

-*•  ^-*-    -*•■*-  -^     ^  ^<^       «■       ^<~^    *.  ■%.  1.  T   A  Author  of  "The  Prairie  Wife,"  "The  Hand  of  Peril r  etc. 
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"DoeB  this  happen  to  be  it?    1  asited. 


1  LIFTED  my  face  to  the  sudden  pelt  of  the  rain- 
shower,  feeling  very  much  like  a  second  edition 
of  King  Lear  as  I  did  so.  Not  that  I  had  lost  a 
kingdom,  or  that  I'd  even  been  turned  out  of  an  un- 
grateful home-circle!  But  something  quite  as  disturb- 
ing, in  its  own  small  way,  had  overtaken  me. 

I  had  been  snubbed  by  Mary  Lockwood.  While  I 
stood  watching  that  sudden  shower  empty  upper  Broad- 
way as  quickly  as  a  fusillade  of  bullets  might  have 
emptied  it,  I  encountered  something  which  quite  as 
promptly  emptied  my  own  heart.  It  was  the  cut  direct. 
For  as  1  crouched  back  under  my  dripping  portico, 
like  a  toad  under  a  rhubarb-leaf,  I  caught  sight  of  the 
only  too  familiar  wine-colored  landaulet  as  it  swung 
about  into  Longacre  Square.  I  must  have  started  for- 
ward a  little,  without  being  quite  conscious  of  the 
movem.ent.  And  through  the  sheltering  plate-glass 
of  the  dripping  hood  I  caught  sight  of  Mary  Lockwood 
herself. 

She  saw  me  at  the  same  time  that  I  saw  her.  In 
fact,  she  turned  and  stared  at  me.  I  couldn't  have 
escaped  her,  as  I  stood  there  under  the  street-lamp. 
But  no  slightest  sign  of  recognition  came  from  that 
coldly  inquiring  face.  She  neither  smiled  nor  bowed 
nor  looked  back-  And  the  wine-colored  landaulet 
swept  on,  leaving  me  standing  there  with  my  sodden 
hat  in  my  hand  and  a  great  ache  of  desolation  in  my 
heart. 

She  must  have  seen  me,  I  repeated  as  I  turned 
disconsolately  back  and  stood  watching  men  and  women 
still  ducking  under  doorways  and  dodging  into  side- 
streets  and  elbowing  into  theatre-lobbies.  It  seemed, 
during  the  next  few  moments,  as  though  that  territory 
once  known  as  the  Rialto  were  a  gopher-village  and 
some  lupine  hunger  had  invaded  it.  Before  the  search- 
ing muzzles  of  those  rain-gusts  all  pleasure-seekers 
promptly  vanished.  Gaily  cloaked  and  slippered 
women  stampeded  away  as  though  they  were  made  of 
sugar  and  they  and  their  gracious  curves  might  melt 
into  nothing  at  the  first  touch  of  water.  Above  the 
sidewalk,  twenty  paces  from  the  empty  doorway  where 
I  loitered,  an  awning  appeared,  springing  up  like  a 
mushroom  from  a  wet  meadow.  In  toward  one  end 
of  this  awning  circled  a  chain  of  limousines  and  taxi- 
cabs,  controlled  by  an  impassive  Hercules  in  dripping 
oil-skins.  And  as  a  carrier-belt  empties  grain  into 
a  mill-bin,  so  this  unbroken  chain  ejected  hurrying 
men  and  women  across  the  wet  curb  into  the  light- 
spangled  hopper  of  the  theatre-foyer.  And  the  thought 
of  that  theatre,  with  its  companionable  crush  of 
humanity,  began  to  appeal  to  my  sodden  and  rain- 
swept spirit. 

Yet  I  stood  there,  undecided,  watching  the  last  of 
the  scattering  crowd,  watching  the  street  that  still 
seemed  an  elongated  bull  ring  where  a  matador  or  two 
still  dodged  the  taurine  charges  of  vehicles.    I  watched 


the  electric  display  signs  that  ran 
like  liquid  ivy  about  the  shop  fronts, 
and  then  climbed  and  fluttered 
above  the  roofs,  misty  and  softened 
by  rain.  I 
watched  the 
ironic  heav- 
ens pour 
their  unabat- 
ing  floods 
down  on  that 
conges  ted 
and  overripe 
core  of  a  city 
that  no  water 
could  wash 
clean. 

Then  the 
desolation  of 
the  empty 
streets  seem- 
ed to  grow 
u  n  b  e  a  rable. 
The  spray 
that  blew  in 
across  my 
dampened 
knees  made 
me  think  of  shelter,  I  saw  the  lights  of  the  theatre  no 
more  than  twenty  paces  away.  It  was  already  a  war- 
ren of  crowded  life.  The  thought  of  even  what  diluted 
companionship  it  might  offer  me  continued  to  carry 
an  appeal  that  became  more  and  more  clamorous. 

A  moment  later  I  stood  before  its  box-oflice  window 
no  wider  than  a  medijeval  leper-squint,  from  which 
cramped  and  hungry  souls  buy  access  to  their  modern 
temples  of  wonder. 

"Standing  room  only,"  announced  the  autocrat  of 
the  wicket.  And  I  meekly  purchased  my  admission- 
ticket,  remembering  that  the  head  usher  of  that  par- 
ticular theatre  had  in  the  past  done  me  more  than 
one  slight  service. 

Yet  the  face  of  this  haughtily  obsequious  head  usher, 
as  his  hand  met  mine  in  that  free-masonry  which  is 
perpetuated  by  certain  silk-threaded  scraps  of  oblong 
paper,  was  troubled. 

"I  haven't  a  thing  left,"  he  whispered. 
I  peered  disconsolately  about  that  sea  of  heads  seek- 
ing life  through  the  clumsy  lattice  of  polite  melodrama. 
"Unless,"  added  the  usher  at  my  elbow,  "you'll  take 
a  seat  in  that  second  lower  box?" 

Even  through  the  baize  doors  behind  me  I  could 
hear  the  beat  and  patter  of  the  rain.  It  was  a  case  of 
any  port  in  a  storm. 

"That  w-ill  do  nicely,"  I  told  him  and  a  moment 
later  he  was  leading  me  down  a  side  aisle  into  the  cur- 
tained recess  of  the  box  entrance. 

Yet  it  was  not  ordained  that  I  should  occupy  that 
box  in  lonely  and  unrivaled  splendor.  One  of  its 
chairs,  set  close  to  the  brass  rail  and  plush-covered 
parapet  that  barred  it  off  from  the  more  protuberant 
stage  box,  was  already  occupied  by  a  man  in  full  even- 
ing dress.  He,  like  myself,  perhaps,  had  never  before 
shared  a  bo.x  with  other  than  his  own  acquaintances. 
At  any  rate,  before  favoring  me  with  the  somewhat 
limited  breadth  of  his  back,  he  turned  on  me  one  side- 
long and  unmistakably  resentful  stare. 

A/ET  I  looked  at  this  neighbor  of  mine,  as  I  seated 
*■  myself,  with  more  interest  than  I  looked  at  the 
play-actors  across  the  footlights,  for  I  rather  pre- 
ferred life  in  the  raw  to  life  in  the  syrups  of  stage 
emotionalism. 

It  startled  me  a  little  to  find  that  the  man,  at  the 
moment,  was  equally  oblivious  of  anything  taking 
place  on  the  stage.  His  eyes,  in  fact,  seemed  fixed  on 
the  snowy  white  shoulders  of  the  woman  who  sat  at 
the  back  of  the  stage  box  directly  in  front  of  him. 
As  I  followed  the  direction  of  his  gaze  I  was  further 
surprised  to  discover  the  object  on  which  it  was  focused. 
He  was  staring,  not  at  the  woman  herself,  but  at  a 
pigeon-blood  ruby  set  in  the  clasp  of  some  pendant  or 
necklace  encircling  her  throat. 

There  was,  indeed,  .some  excuse  for  his  staring  at 


it.  In  the  first  place  it  was  an  extrauruiuariiy  largi- 
and  vivid  stone.  But  against  the  background  where  it 
lay,  against  the  snow-white  column  of  the  heck  (whit- 
ened, perhaps,  by  a  prudent  application  of  rice  powder) 
it  stood  out  in  limpid  ruddiness,  the  most  vivid  of  fire 
against  the  purest  of  snow.  It  was  a  challenge  to 
attention.  It  caught  and  held  the  eye.  It  stood  there, 
just  below  where  the  hair  billowed  into  its  crown  of 
Venetian  gold,  as  semaphoric  as  a  yard-lamp  to  a  night 
traveler.  And  I  wondered,  as  I  sat  looking  at  it,  what 
element  beyond  curiosity  could  coerce  the  man  at 
my  side  into  studying  it  so  indolently  and  yet  so 
intently. 

About  the  man  himself  there  seemed  little  that 
was  exceptional.  Beyond  a  certain  quick  and  shrewd 
alertness  in  his  eye  movements  as  he  looked  about  at 
me  from  time  to  time  with  a  mufliled  resentment  which 
I  found  not  all  to  my  liking,  he  seemed  medium  in 
everything,  in  coloring,  in  stature,  in  apparel.  His 
face  was  of  the  neutral  sallowness  of  the  sedentary 
New  Yorker.  His  intelligence  seemed  that  of  the 
pre-occupied  oflice-worker  who  could  worm  his  way  into 
an  ill-fitting  dress  suit  and  placidly  approve  of  second- 
rate  melodrama.  He  seemed  so  without  interest,  in 
fact,  that  I  was  not  averse  to  directing  my  glance 
once  more  toward  the  pigeon-blood  ruby  which  glowed 
like  a  live  coal  against  the  marble  whiteness  of  the  neck 
in  front  of  me. 

TT  may  have  been  mere  accident,  or  it  may  have  been 
*  that  out  of  our  united  gaze  arose  some  vague  psychic 
force  which  disturbed  this  young  woman.  For  as  I 
sat  there  staring  at  the  shimmering  jewel,  its  wearer 
suddenly  turned  her  head  and  glanced  back  at  me.  The 
next  moment  I  was  conscious  of  her  nod  and  smile, 
unmistakably  in  my  direction. 

Then  I  saw  who  it  was.  I  had  been  uncouthly 
staring  at  the  shoulderblades  of  Alice  Churchill — they 
were  the  Park  Avenue  Churchills — and  further  back 
in  the  box  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  brother  Benny, 
who  had  come  North,  I  knew,  from  the  Nicaraguan 
coast  to  recuperate  from  an  attack  of  fever. 

Yet  I  gave  little  thought  to  either  of  them,  I  must 
confess.  At  the  same  time  that  I  had  seen  that  momen- 
tarily flashing  smile  I  had  also  discovered  that  the 
jeweled  clasp  on  the  girl's  neck  was  holding  in  place 
a  single  string  of  graduated  pearls,  of  very  lovely 
pearls,  the  kind  about  which  the  frayed-cuflf  garret - 
author  and  the  Sunday  "yellows"  forever  love  to 
romance.  I  was  also  not  unconscious  of  the  quick  and 
covert  glance  of  the  man  who  sat  so  close  to  me. 

Then  I  let  my  glance  wander  back  to  the  ruby, 
apparently  content  to  study  its  perfect  cutting  and  its 
unmatchable  coloring.  And  I  knew  that  the  man  be- 
side me  was  also  sharing  in  that  spectacle.  I  was,  in 
fact,  still  staring  at  it,  so  unconscious  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  play  on  the  stage  that  the  "dark  scene," 
when  every  light  in  the  house  went  out  for  a  second 
or  two,  came  to  me  with  a  distinct  sense  of  shock. 

A  murmur  of  approval  went  through  the  house  as 
the  returning  light  revealed  to  them  a  completely  meta- 
morphosed stage-setting.  What  this  setung  was  I 
did  not  know,  nor  did  I  look  up  to  see.  For  as  my  idly 
inquisitive  glance  once  more  focused  itself  on  the 
columnar  white  neck  that  towered  above  the  chair- 
back  a  second  and  greater  shock  came  to  me.  Had  that 
neck  stood  there  without  a  head  I  could  have  been 
scarcely  more  startled. 

npHE  pigeon-blood  ruby  was  gone.  There  was  no 
■*■  longer  any  necklace  there.  The  column  of  snow 
was  without  its  touch  of  ruddy  light.  It  was  left 
as  disturbingly  bare  as  a  target  without  its  bull's-eye. 
It  reminded  me  of  a  marble  grate  without  its  central 
point  of  fire. 

My  first  definite  thought  was  that  I  was  the  wit- 
ness of  a  crime  as  audacious  as  it  w-as  bewildering. 
Yet,  on  second  thought,  it  was  simple  enough.  The 
problem  of  proximitj-  had  already  been  solved.  With 
the  utter  darkness  had  come  the  opportunity,  the  oppor- 
tunity that  obviously  bn"  "•  ''tched  for.  With  one 
movement  of  the  1  *ni'  ice  had  been  quietly 
and  cunningly  renin-  r 

My  next  quick  thi.  u  .lat  the  thief  sat  there 
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in  my  immediate  neighborhood.  There  could  be  no 
other.  There  was  no  room  for  doubt.  By  some  mys- 
terious and  dexterous  movement  the  man  beside  me 
had  reached  forward  and  with  that  delicacy  of  touch 
born  of  much  experience  had  unclasped  the  jewels, 
all  the  time  shrouded  by  the  utter  darkness.  The  auda- 
city of  the  thing  was  astounding,  yet  the  completeness 
with  which  it  had  succeeded  was  even  more  astounding. 

I  sat  there  compelling  myself  to  a  calmness  which 
was  not  easy  to  achieve.  I  struggled  to  make  my 
scrutiny  of  this  strange  companion  of  mine  as  quiet 
and  leisured  as  possible. 

Yet  he  seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  still  under  my 
eye.  He  seemed  to  chafe  at  that  continued  survey;  for 
even  as  I  studied  him  I  could  see  a  fine  sweat  of  embar- 
rassment come  out  on  his  face.  He  did  not  turn  and 
look  at  me  directly,  but  it  was  plain  that  he  was  only 
too  conscious  of  my  presence.  And  even  before  I  quite 
realized  that  he  was  about,  he  reached  quietly  over, 
and  taking  up  his  hat  and  coat,  rose  to  his  feet  and 
slipped  out  of  the  box. 

That  movement  on  his  part  swept  away  my  last 
shred  of  hesitation.  The  sheer  precipitancy  of  his 
flight  was  proof  enough  of  his  offence.  His  obvious 
effort  to  escape  made  me  more  than  ever  determined 
to  keep  on  his  trail. 

And  keep  on  his  trail  I  did,  from  the  moment  he 
sidled  guiltily  out  of  that  lighted  theatre  foyer  into 
the  still  drizzling  rain  of  Broadway.  Stronger  and 
ever  stronger  waves  of  indignation  kept  sweeping 
through  me  as  I  watched  him  skulk  northward,  with  a 
furtive  glance  over  his  shoulder  as  he  fled. 

HE  was  a  good  two  hundred  feet  ahead  of  me  when  I 
saw  him   suddenly  veer  about  and   dodge  into  a 

doorway.     I  promptly  threw  decorum  away  and  ran, 

ran  like  a  rabbit,  until  I  came  to  that  doorway.     I 

saw,  as  I  passed  through  it,  that  it  was  nothing  more 

than  the  Broadway  entrance  to  the  Hotel  Knicker- 
bocker.      Complex  and  intricate  as  the  paths  of  that 

crowded    lair    of   life    might   be,    I 

felt  that  under  the  circumstances 

he    would    not    remain    within    its 

walls.    And  I  was  right  in  this,  for 

as     I     stepped     into    its    pillared 

rotunda    I    caught     sight     of     my 

quarry  hurrying  out  through  one 

of  the  doors  that  opened  on  Forty- 
second  Street. 

I   gained   the  open    just   in   time 

to  see  him  dodging  down  into  the 

kiosk  of  a   subway  entrance,     ^e 

was  through  the  gate  before  I  could 

catch  up  with  him.    I  had  no  time  to 

turn    back    and    buy   a    ticket,    for 

guards  were  already  slamming  shut 

the  doors  of  a  south-bound  "local." 
"Buy  roe  a  ticket,"  I  called  to  the 

astonished  "chopper"  as  I  tossed  a 

dollar  bill   over  the  arm   which  he 

thrust  out  to  stop  me.     I   did  not 

wait  to  argue  it  out,  for  the  car 

door  in  front  of  me  was  already 

beginning  to  close.    I  had  just  time 

to  catapult  my  body  in  between  that 

sliding   door    and    its   steel    frame. 

I    knew,    as    I    caught    my    breath 

again,  that  I  was  on  the  platform 

of  the  car  behind  the  jewel  thief. 

And  I  stood  there,  carefully  scru- 
tinizing the  line  of  car  doors  as  we 
pulled  into  the  Grand  Central  sta- 
tion. I  did  the  same  as  we  passed 
Thirty-third  Street  and  the 
same  again  at  Twenty-eighth 
Street.  The  man  had  given 
no  sign  that  he  actually  knew 
I  was  on  his  track.  He  might  or 
might  not  have  seen  me.  A»  to 
that  I  had  no  means  of  being  cer- 
tain. But  I  was  certain  of  the  fact 
that  he  wag  making  off  in  a  panic 
of  indeterminate  fear,  that  he  was 
doing  his  utmost  to  evade  pursuit. 

This  came  doubly  home  to  me  as 
the  train  stopped  at  Twenty-third 
Street,  and  I  saw  him  step  quickly 
out  of  the  far  end  of  the  car,  look 
about  him,  and  dart  across  the  sta- 
tion platform  and  up  the  stairway 
two  steps  at  a  time. 

I  was  after  him,  even  more  hur- 
riedly. By  the  time  I  reached  the 
street  he  was  swinging  up  on  the 
step  of  a  cross-town  surface  car. 
To  catch  that  car  was  out  of  the 
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question,  but  I  waited  a  moment  and  swung  aboard  the 
one  that  followed  it,  thirty  yards  in  the  rear.  Peer- 
ing ahead,  I  could  plainly  see  him  as  he  dropped  from 
this  car  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Sixth  Avenue.  I 
could  see  him  as  he  hurried  up  the  steps  of  the  Ele- 
vated, crossed  the  platform,  and  without  so  much  as 
buying  a  ticket,  hurried  down  the  southeast  flight  of 
steps. 

I  had  closed  in  on  him  by  this  time,  so  that  we 
were  within  a  biscuit  toss  of  each  other.  Yet  never 
once  did  he  look  about.  He  was  now  doubling  on  his 
tracks,  walking  rapidly  eastward  along  Twenty-third 
Street.  I  was  close  behind  him  as  he  crossed  Broad- 
way, turning  south,  and  then  suddenly  tacking  about, 
entered  the  Bartholdi  Hotel.  There  he  exactly  re- 
peated his  manoeuvre  of  the  Knickerbocker,  circling 
around  to  the  hotel's  side  entrance  on  Twenty-third 
Street 

rpVEN  as  he  emerged  into  the  open  again  he  must 
■^  have  seen  the  antediluvian  night-hawk  cab  wait- 
ing there  at  the  curb.  What  his  directions  to  the  driver 
were  I  had  no  means  of  knowing.  But  as  that  dripping 
and  water-proofed  individual  brought  his  whip  lash 
down  on  his  steaming  horse  a  door  slammed  shut  in  my 
face.  Once  more  I  so  far  forgot  my  dignity  as  to 
dodge  and  run  like  a  rabbit,  this  time  to  the  other 
side  of  the  cab  as  it  swung  briskly  northward.  One 
twist  and  pull  threw  the  cab  door  open  and  I-  tumbled 
in — tumbled  in  to  see  my  white-faced  and  frightened 
jewel-thief  determinedly  and  frenziedly  holding  down 
the  handle  of  the  opposite  door. 

His  face  went  ashen  as  I  came  sprawling  and  lurch- 
ing against  him.  He  would  have  leaped  bodily  from 
the  carriage,  which  was  now  swinging  up  an  all  but 
deserted  Fifth  Avenue,  only  I  caught  and  held  him 
there  with  a  grimness  born  of  repeated  exasperation. 

He  showed  no  intention  of  meekly  submitting  to 
that  detaining  grasp.  Seeing  that  he  was  finally  cor- 
nered, he  turned  on  me  and  fought  like  a  rat.     His 
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strength,  for  one  of  his  weight,  was  surprising.  Much 
more  surprising,  however,  was  his  ferocity.  And  it 
was  a  strange  struggle,  there  in  the  half  light  of 
that  musty  and  many-odored  night-hawk  cab.  There 
seemed  something  subterranean  about  it,  as  though  it 
were  a  battle  at  the  bottom  of  a  well.  And  but  for 
one  thing,  I  imagine,  it  would  not,  for  me,  have  been 
a  pleasant  encounter.  It's  a  marvelous  thing,  how- 
ever, to  know  that  you  have  Right  on  your  side.  The 
panoply  of  Justice  is  as  fortifying  as  any  chain  armor 
ever  made. 

And  I  knew,  as  we  fought  like  two  wharf  rats 
under  a  pier-end,  that  I  was  right  I  knew  that  my 
cause  was  the  cause  of  law  and  order.  That  knowledge 
gave  me  both  a  strength  and  a  boldness  which  carried 
me  through,  even  when  I  saw  my  writhing  and  desper- 
ate thief  groping  and  grasping  for  his  hip  pocket,  even 
when  I  saw  him  draw  from  it  a  magazine  revolver  that 
looked  quite  ugly  enough  to  stampede  a  reg:iment 
And  as  that  sodden-leathered  night-hawk  went  placidly 
rolling  up  Fifth  Avenue  we  twisted  and  panted  and 
grunted  on  its  floor  as  though  it  were  a  mail-coach  in 
the  Sierras  of  sixty  years  ago,  fighting  for  the  posses- 
sion of  that  ugly  firearm. 

How  I  got  it  away  from  him  I  never  quite  knew. 
But  when  I  came  to  my  senses  I  had  him  on  the  cab 
floor  and  my  knee  on  his  chest,  with  his  body  bent  up 
like  a  letter  "U."  I  held  him  there  while  I  went 
through  his  pockets,  quietly,  deliberately,  one  by  one, 
with  all  the  care  of  a  customs  inspector  going  through 
a  suspected  smuggler. 

1  HAD  no  time  to  look  over  his  wallet  (which  I  re- 
■^  membered  as  being  as  big  as  a  brief-bag)  or  his 
papers,  nor  had  I  time  to  make  sure  how  much  of  the 
jewelry  he  wore  might  be  his  own.  The  one  thing  I 
wanted  was  the  pearl  necklace  with  the  pigeon-blood 
ruby.  And  this  necklace  I  found,  carefully  wrapped 
in  a  silk  handkerchief  tucked  down  in  his  right-hand 
waistcoat  pocket — which,  by  the  way,  was  provided 
with  a  buttoned  flap  to  make  it 
doubly  secure. 
'  I  looked  over  the  necklace  to  make 

sure  there  could  be  no  mistake. 
Then  I  again  wrapped  it  up  in  the 
silk  handkerchief  and  thrust  it  well 
down  in  my  own  waistcoat  pocket 

"Get  up!"  I  told  the  man  on  the 
cab  floor. 

I  noticed,  as  I  removed  my  knee 
from  his  chest,  what  a  sorry  condi- 
tion his  shirt-front  was  in  and  how 
I,  his    tie    had    been    twisted    around 

under  his  ear.  He  lay  back  against 
the  niusty  cushions,  breathing  hard 
and  staring  at  me  out  of  eyes  that 
were  by  no  means  kindly. 

"You  couldn't  work  it!"  I  said,  as 
1  pocketed  the  revolver,  and  having 
readjusted  my  own  tie,  buttoned  my 
overcoat  across  a  sadly  crumpled 
shirt  front.  Then  for  the  first  time 
t>.e  thief  spt^ke. 

"D'you  know  what  this'll  cost 
you?"  he  cried,  white  to  the  lips. 

"That's  not  worrying  me,"  was 
my  culm  retort  "I  got  what  I  came 
after." 

He  sat  forward  in  his  seat  with  a 
face  that  looked  foolishly  threaten- 
ing. 

"Don't  imagine  you  can  get  away 
with  that,"  he  declared.  I  could 
afford  to  smile  at  his  impotent  fury. 

"Just   watch    me!"    I    told    him. 
f  Then  1  added  more  soberly,  with  my 

hand  on  the  door  knob:  "And  if  you 
interfere  with  me  after  I  leave  this 
cab,  if  you  so  much  as  try  to  come 
within  ten  yards  of  me  to-night,  I'll 
give  you  what's  coming  to  you." 

I  opened  the  door  a.i  I  spoke,  and 
dropped  easily  from  the  still  mov- 
ing cab  to  the  pavoment  I  stood 
thrre  for  a  moment,  watching  its 
p'ricid  driver  as  hr  went  on  up  the 
\\i'nue.     The  lowed  door 

III!  swung  0]i'  iig  back  and 

forth  like  a  hand  i*iowly  waving  me 
good-bye. 

Then  1  looked  at  my  watch, 
cros(ied  to  the  University  Club, 
jumped  into  a  waiting  taxi,  and 
dodged  bark  to  the  theatre,  some- 
what sore  in  body  but  rather  weH 
satisfied  in  mind. 

Continued  on  page  63 


Is  Bolshevism  Brewing  in  Canada? 


By  THOMAS  M.  FRASER 


BOLSHKVISM  is  reaching  out  to  grapple  the 
whole  world  and  the  tentacles  of  its  propaganda 
are  extending  to  the  far  corners  of  the  globe. 
It  is  hinted  that  the  campaign  is  financed  by  the  gold 
that  was  taken  from  Russian  banks.  Be  that  as  it  may 
the  fact  stands  out  for  a  perturbed  world  to  see  that 
Bolshevism  is  not  a  purely  Russian  condition;  that  it 
has  set  itself  the  task  of  tearing  asunder  the  fabric 
of  modern  life  in  every  country  under  the  sun. 

Has  the  campaign  extended  yet  to  Canada,  ■  this 
thrice-blessed  and  most  calmly  peaceful  corner  of  the 
old  earth?  Some  months  ago  I  was  commissioned  by 
MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  to  investigate  that  ques- 
tion. To-day,  with  a  mass  of  information  in  front 
of  me  so  great  that  I  can  give  only  the  merest  digest 
of  it,  I  can  answer  most  emphatically  that  Canada  has 
not  been  overlooked.  There  is  a  bold,  systematic  and 
dangerous  effort  being  made  to  lay  the  fuse  of 
Bolshevism  from  one  end  of  the  Dominion  to  the  other. 

So  far  the  campaign  has  been  one  of  propaganda, 
for  the  most  part.  It  is  true  that  there  have  been 
cases  of  wilful  sabotage  in  British  Columbia  to  which 
I  shall  refer  later.  It  is  true  that  the  other  day  a 
report  drifted  in  to  a  certain  police  official  that  forty 
boxes  of  dynamite  had  disappeared  in  a  large  mining 
camp  and  the  supposition  was  entertained  that  this 
explosive  supply  had  been  stolen  and  secreted.  Despite 
a  few  such  indications  of  a  desire  to  put  theory  into 
practice,  I  feel  justified  in  stating  that  so  far  the 
movement  is  one  of  propaganda,  of  preparation  if  you 
will.  I  do  not  desire  to  appear  an  alarmist,  and,  there- 
fore, I  want  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  the 
situation  is  not  yet  serious  enough  to  constitute  an 
immediate  threat.  The  cloud  of  Bolshevism  that  has 
drifted  up  above  our  Canadian  horizon  is  as  yet  no 
larger  than  a  man's  hand.  But  the  cloud  is  shaped  like 
a  man's  hand  and  in  that  hand  is  an  incendiary  torch! 

The  object  of  this  article,  in  brief,  then,  is  to  tell 
what  is  going  on  to-day  beneath  the  surface,  in  order 
that  the  people  of  Canada  may  be  informed  and  pre- 
pared. The  idea  must  be  taken  to  heart  that  Bolshevism 
even  in  its  mildest  form,  even  in  its  present  perhaps 
innocuous  incipiency,  is  a  menace.  Canada  must  be 
on  her  guard. 

The  Birth  of  Bolshevism 
JN    MARCH,    1916,   came   the   revolution    in    Russia, 

with  the  inept  and  bewildered  orator,  Kerensky, 
thrown  to  the  top  by  the  upheaval.  Lenine,  who,  as 
a  banished  nihilist,  had  been  living  in  Switzerland, 
returned  home  by  way  of  Germany  within  a  few  weeks. 
Early  in  that  Spring,  the  world  outside  began  to  learn 
the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  the  word  "Bolshe- 
viki,"  and  wondered  what  it  meant.  Before  the  fol- 
lowing year  they  knew.  Kerensky  had  vanished,  and 
Lenine  and  Trotzky  were  sleeping  in  the  Czar's  bed. 
Bolshevism,  which  was  Maximalism,  or  extreme  Social- 
ism run  mad,  had  arrived;  and  with  it  the  reign  of 
terror.  It  gave  a  new  word  to  the  language  of  the 
world,  a  new  concept  of  freedom 
which,  with  bewildering  rapid- 
ity, degenerated  into  unrestrain- 
ed license.  It  electrified  the  en- 
ergies and  fortified  the  courage 
of  the  exiles  from  Russia,  Fin- 
land, Austria,  Germany,  England, 
and  of  the  wandering  Jews,  who 
by  the  way  have  proven  the  brains 
of  the  movement  in  Russia;  exiles 
either  by  force  or  voluntarily,  who 
have  spread  themselves  all  over 
the  continent  of  America,  and  car- 
ried their  hatred  of  society  with 
them. 

Trotzky  and  Lenine  had  been  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States 
some  time  before.  The  former 
took  ship  from  New  York  as  soon 
as  the  news  of  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution reached  the  world.  The  ship  put  in  at  Halifax 
and  there  the  shocky-maned  Maximalist  was  closely 
questioned. 

"What's  your  name?" 

"Leon  Bronstein,"  he  replied.  Such  was  the  name 
under  which  he  had  lived  in  extreme  poverty  in  New 
York.     Some  say  it  is  his  real  name. 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"To  Sweden." 

"On  what  business?" 


His  answer  to  this  last  question 
did  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory 
and  he  was  held  up  for  some  time 
pending  enquiries.   As  nothing  de- 
veloped  that   warranted  his  being 
held,  he  was  finally  allowed  to  go. 
If  he  had  been  interned  and  kept 
there,  the  politics  of  Europe  might 
be  different  to-day;  but  he  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed,  and  became  the 
Robespierre  of  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion.    As  a  sequence  of  the  connec- 
tions   he    formed    in    the    United 
States  and  Canada,  it  was  not 
long  before  he  despatched  his 
emissaries  to  this   side  of  the 
water   to   spread   their   propa- 
ganda. 

The  Purpose  Not  Concealed 

'T*HE  outstanding  feature  of 
-*■  all  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda is  the  brutal  frankness 
of  it.  They  say:  "We  intend 
nothing  less  than  to  destroy 
existing  society  and  to  take 
possession  of  the  whole  world." 
And  they  mean  it.     , 

Strangely  enough,  so  used  has  the  world  become  to 
the  duplicity  of  diplomacy,  that  frankness  is  the  most 
successful  subterfuge.  Clausewitz,  Treitschke,  and 
von  Bernhardi  told  us  in  the  plainest  possible  language 
what  Germany  would  do  when  she  cut  loose;  and  we 
laughed  at  their  vehemence.  A  gentle  Finlander  was 
caught  by  the  police  at  Cobalt  the  other  day,  carrying 
on  his  person  literature  showing  marks  of  careful 
study,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract:  "Ropes 
and  daggers,  sticks  and  sabres,  the  works  of  our  hands, 
come  to  their  destruction.  They  will  slaughter  their 
.masters  on  the  meadows,  hang  them  in  orchards  and 
'fields;  but  then  we  shall  kill  and  hang  them."  Another 
Finnish  publication,  directed  against  recruiting  in 
Canada,  says:  "The  return  of  peace  in  Europe  means 
war  in  America.  It  will  be  a  merciless  war.  No  vol- 
unteers will  be  called  for  it.  Every  man  who  works 
for  wages  will  be  called  to  the  battle.  There  is  no 
rescue  from  that,"  The  revolutionary  Socialist  has 
issued  his  warning  to  the  world  as  frankly  as  did  the 
German  prophets  of  f rightfulness;  but  the  world  be- 
lieves him  not. 

Everyone  is  conversant  with  what  Bolshevism  has 
accomplished  in  Russia  and  Finland  and  the  other 
parts  of  Europe  where  the  disorganization  of  war  has 
allowed  it  to  acquire  power;  what  we  have  not  yet 
grasped  is  the  impetus  which  its  success  in  those  coun- 
tries has  given  to  the  cult  all  over  the  world.  The 
philosophy  of  the  average  man  runs,  roughly,  some- 
what like  this:  "What  has  never  yet  happened,  never 
can  happen ;  or  if  it  has  happened  elsewhere,  it  never 
can  happen  to  us."  We  explain 
the  outbreaks  and  excesses  of  So- 
cialism or  Bolshevism  in  Europe 
by  pointing  to  oppressive  condi- 
tions there  which  we  know  do  not 
exist  here. 

It  is  the  same  old  story  of  the 
colored  man  who  was  instructed  to 
handle  a  mule,  which  was  guaran- 
teed perfectly  safe. 

"Yes,  Boss,"  he  said;  "you  know 
he's  safe,  an'  I  know,  but  de  mule 
doesn'  know." 

INVESTIGATION  of  the  subject  was  induced  by  the 
■*•  fact  that  industrial  establishments,  particularly 
such  industries  as  mines,  which  in  Canada  are  frequent- 
ly remote  from  established  forces  of  law  and  order, 
were  in  many  instances  living  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty. They  realized  that  some  new  spirit  of  unrest 
entered  into  their  men,  particularly  those  of  foreign 
nationality,  soon  after  the  successes  of  Bolshevism  in 
Russia  and  Finland  became  known  to  the  world.  The 
spread  of  Bolshevik  and  anarchistic  propagandist 
literature  suddenly  became  noticeable  everywhe-e. 
"Tons"  and  "wheelbarrow  loads"  were  the  (•x)!Ie^3io  js 
used  by  constables  in  different  sections,  with  rear  ! 
to  seizures  they  had 'made. 

The   information   regarding   this   Bolshevik   p'  ipa- 


ganda  which  has  been  acquired  in  the 
course  of  this  investigation  is  so  volu- 
minous, and  the  instances  of  sedition  so 
many,  that  only  a  few  typical  facts  or 
quotations  can  be  used  here.     But  they 
are  not  to  be  taken  as  isolated  instances 
set  down  to  make  a  sensational 
story.    If   the   records  of   the 
Dominion,    Provincial    or    city 
1  •'      police,   or  of  the   Department 
:,( j^       of    Public    Safety    at    Ottawa 
'■  could  be  seen,  they  would  dis- 

close at  much  greater  length 
how  widespread  this  disaffec- 
tion has  become.  The  country 
has  been  stripped  of  much  of 
the  good  old  Anglo-Saxon 
stock,  and  its  place  has  large- 
ly been  taken  by  workmen  of 
foreign  extraction,  many  of 
them  of  enemy  nationality. 
That  is  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case 
of  the  Ruthenians  in  Canada. 
There  are  many  thousands  of 
them,  particularly  in  the 
Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta.  A 
~--  '        book,   published    in    Montreal, 

has  been  widely  circulated 
among  them,  which  tells  them, 
among  many  other  disturbing  things,  that  "the  hands 
of  the  Government  have  been  pulling  away  from  the 
mouth  of  the  working  class  his  piece  of  black  bread, 
and  pulled  off  his  last  shirt."  This  refers  not  to  the 
Russian  Government,  but  to  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment— any  Government.  If  the  reader  were  to  see 
some  of  the  Ruthenians  in  the  Province  where  they 
are  most  numerous — Saskatchewan — he  would  take 
little  stock  in  this  about  the  black  bread  and  the  ulti- 
mate underwear.  The  Ruthenians  have  a  convention 
every  year  in  Saskatoon.  Nobody  but  themselves 
knows  exactly  what  goes  on,  because  their  language 
consists  mainly  of  "x"  and  "zz,"  and  is  too  difficult 
to  follow.  But  they  are  clothed  in  fur-lined  coats, 
and  eat  at  the  best  hotels.  In  Summer  they  usually 
arrive  in  automobiles.  These  exiles  from  the  plains 
of  Russia  to  the  plains  of  Canada,  the  steppe-children 
of  the  Czar,  have  acquired  in  Canada  a  degree  of 
prosperity  which  they  could  never  hope  to  enjoy  in 
the  land  from  which  they  came.  Many  of  them  are 
loyal  Canadians.  But,  nevertheless,  the  voice  of  the 
agitator  has  succeeded  in  creating  a  degree  of  unrest 
among  them. 

Societies  Under  the  Ban 

The  societies  of  unrest  and  revolution  in  Canada 
are  admittedly  hard  to  define  and  localize.  They  have 
many  aliases.  Order-in-Council  2384,  dated  October 
1st,  1918,  declared  the  following  organizations  to  be 
unlawful  while  Canada  is  engaged  in  war: 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World, 

The  Russian  Social  Democratic  Party, 

The  Russian  Revolutionary  Group, 

The  Russian  Social  Revolutionists, 

The  Russian  Workers'  Union, 

The  Ukrainian  Revolutionary  Group, 

The  Ukrainian  Social   Democratic  Party, 

The  Social  Democratic  Party, 

The  Social  Labour  Party, 

Group  of  Social  Democrats  of  Bolsheviki, 

Group  of  Social  Democrats  of  Anarchists, 

The  Workers'  International  Industrial  Union, 

Chinese  Nationalist  League, 

Chinese  Labour  Association. 

We  are  supposed  to  have  specimens  of  them  all 
in  Canada  and  it  is  hard  to  say  where  innocence  ends 
and  guilt  begins  in  any  such  organization.  The  Gov- 
ernment undertook  to  give  a  clean  bill  of  health  to 
the  Social  Democrats  and  the  Order-in-Council,  in  so 
far  as  it  applied  to  them,  was  repealed.  This  was 
done  against  the  advice  of  the  police  authorities. 

As  Finland  and  Russia  are  the  two  countries  of 
the  world  to-day  where  Bolshevism  has  freest  sway, 
and  as  we  have  large  numbers  of  Finlanders  and 
of  the  different  nationalities  of  Russia  in  Canada, 
it  is,  perhaps,  natural  that  we  should  find  the  greatest 
activity  here  among  the  immigrants  from  those  coun- 
tries. The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Finnish  So- 
cialistic Organization  of  Canada  has  or  had  its  office 
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in  the  City  of  Toronto  with  an  enterprising  secre- 
tary, who  was  a  very  active  propagandist  Both  in 
the  membership  cards  and  their  literature  they 
seem  very  closely  linked  to  the  Social  Democratic 
party,  the  one  recently  whitewashed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. A  letter  written  to  a  "comrade"  at  Sudbury, 
on  the  stationery  of  the  Social  Democratic  party  of 
Canada,  says  that  out  of  43  branches  of  the  Social 
Democratic  party  recently  organized  in  Canada  eight 
were  English,  29  Ukrainian,  three  Finnish,  two  Lithu- 
anian, and  one  Russian.  The  activities  of  the  Finns 
and  Russians  seem  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
The  Social  Democrats  have  been  very  active  in  the 
organizing  of  branches  among  the  alien  elements  of 
the  population,  and  in  the  circulation  of  literature 
among  them.  "Who  Needs  the  War"  is  a  very  inflam- 
matory pamphlet,  strongly  anti-British  in  tone,  which 
was  published  in  Toronto  and  circulated  by  the  Ukrain- 
ian branch  of  the  Social  Democrats.  Other  criminal 
and  seditious  literature  emanating  from  the  same 
source  is  "The  Good  Soldier,"  "Brockaway's  Defence." 
and  "The  Price  We  Pay."  There  are  branches  of 
the  Social  Democrats,  English  or  foreign,  in  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Hamilton,  Kitchener,  Sudbury,  Port  Arthur, 
Fort  William,  Vancouver,  Timmins  Mines,  and  in 
numerous  other  places  in  Ontario,  as  well  as  in  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

There  are  revolutionary  societies  of  one  sort  or 
another,  the  names  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  list 
printed  earlier  in  this  article,  at  Montreal,  Lachine, 
St.  Catharines,  Walkerville,  Ford  City,  Copper  Cliff, 
Garson,  South  Porcupine,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Hamil- 
ton, Brantford,  Gait,  Guelph.  London,  Coniston,  Wel- 
:and,  Sudbury,  Creighton  Mines,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton, 
and  many  other  places.  There  is  scarcely  a  mining 
centre  in  the  country  but  has  its  revolutionary  group. 
The  police  estimate  that  there  are  at  least  fifteen 
hundred  members  in  Toronto.  Montreal,  Winnipeg  and 
the  Soo  are  full  of  them.  In  October,  20  of  them  were 
arraigned  at  Stratford  as  dangerous  Socialists,  and 
having  the  literature  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky  in  their 
possession. 

The  Mouthpiece  of  the  Finns 

THE  Finnish  branch  of  the  Social  Democratic  party 
of  Canada  is  an  interesting  study.  It  seems  to 
have  a  close  connection  with  a  similar  society  in  the 
United  States.  At  Port  Arthur  it  published  a  paper, 
Vapaus,  which  is  found  among  Finns  everywhere  in 
Canada.  There  was  a  bookstore  in  connection,  where 
the  rankest  kind  of  revolutionary  literature  was  sold 
freely.  They  were,  apparently,  owned  by  the  Tyomies 
Publishing  Company,  Superior,  Wis.,  and  the  Finnish 
Socialistic  Publishing  Company,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Or..?-third  of  the  profits  of  the  concern  went  to  the 
Finnish  Socialistic  organization  in  Canada.  Cobalt, 
Sudbury,  Soo,  and  Port  Arthur  were  leading  centres 
for  the"  distribution  of  this  literature,  which  was  all 
of  a  nature  tending  to  the  inciting  of  class  hatred. 

Vapaus  and  the  bookstore  were  suppressed  at  Fort 
Arthur,  and  transferred  their  activities  to  Sudbury. 
The  paper  contained  appeals  for  the  Bolsheviks  in 
Finland,  with  antagonistic  statements  about  the  Allies 
for  their  opposition  to  the  Bolshevik  movement. 

I  was  told  on  good  authority  that  when  the  National 
Anthem  was  sung,  the  Finn  Bolsheviks  around  Sud- 
bury and  Copper  Cliff  adopCca  a  cievor  method  of  non- 
conformity. They  were  too  crafty  to  walk  out,  so 
they  ?p.r,g  words  of  their  own  to  the  air,  a  fr-se  trans- 
lalim  being  somewhat  as  follows: 

(Air:  God  Save  the  King) 
"This  mighty  country, 

Of  Liberty  reputation. 

Is  still  a  land  of  slavery; 

A  land  of  rich  men's  might, 

A  land  of  graft  by  trusts, 

Honors,  and  might  of  gold, 

Justice  is  not  obtainable." 
In  one  mining  camp,  the  foreigners,  who  are  numer- 
ous,  are  admittedly   Bolsheviks.      They  preach   revo- 
ution,    anarchism,    atheism,    free    love,    and     every 
(ither  Bolshevik  doctrine.     They  are  frank- 
ly sensualists.       They  are  anti-British,  and 
anti-everything   else    pretty    much.      I    was 
told  that  on  Sunday  they  gathered  the  chil- 
dren into  a  hall  there  of  unsavory  reputa- 
tion, and  conducted  a  sort  of  Bolshevik  Sun- 
day school,  where  atheistic  and  anarchistic 
.'.r  ctrine  was  taught.    Just  here  let  me  quote 
what   is  certified   to   be   a   correct  transla- 
tion of  the  Bolshevik  decree  on  the  status  of  the  new 
woman,  under  the  Bolshevik  regime  in  Russia: 

"Every  girl   who  has  reached   her  eighteenth   year 
is  guaranteed   by  the  Local   Commissary  of   Surveil- 
lance the  full  inviolability  of  her  person. 
"Any  offender  against  an  eighteen-year-old  girl  by 


using  insulting  language  or 
attempting  to  ravish  her  is 
subject  to  the  full  rigors  of 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 

"Anyone  who  has  ravished 
a  girl  who  has  not  reached  her 
eighteenth  year  is  considered 
a  State  criminal  and  is  liable 
to  a  sentence  of  20  years'  hard 
labor  unless  he  marries  the 
injured  one. 

"The  injured,  dishonored 
girl  is  given  the  right  not  to 
marry  the  ravisher  if  she 
does  not  so  desire. 

"A  girl  having  reached  her 
eighteenth  year  is  to  be  an- 
nounced as  the  property  of 
the  State. 

"Any  girl  having  reached 
her  eighteenth  year  and  not 
having  married  is  obliged, 
subject  to  the  most  severe 
penalty,  to  register  at  the  Bu- 
reau of  Free  Love  in  the  Com- 
missariat of  Surveillance. 

"Having  registered  at  the 
Bureau    of   Free   Love,   she   has    the    right   to   choose 
from   among  men   between  the  ages   of   19   and  50  a 
cohabitant-husband. 

"Remarks:  (1)  The  consent  of  the  men  in  the  said 
choice  is  unnecessary;  (2)  the  man  on  whom  such 
choice  falls  has  no  right  to  make  any  protest  whatso- 
ever against  the  infringement. 

"The  right  to  choose  from  a  number  of  girls  who 
have  reached  their  eighteenth  year  is  given  also  to 
men. 

"The  opportunity  to  choose  a  husband  or  wife  is 
to  be  presented  once  a  month. 

"The  Bureau  of  Love  is  autonomous. 

"Men  between  the  ages  of  19  and  50  have  the  right 
to  choose  from  among  the  registered  women,  even 
without  the  consent  of  the  latter,  in  the  interests  of 
the  State. 

"Children  who  are  the  issue  of  these  unions  are 
to  become  the  property  of  the  State." 

Efforts  have  been  ma<Je  through  Robitnyk  Narod, 
published  in  Winnipeg,  to  have  Soviets  formed  in 
every  town  and  city  in  Canada  where  there  are  Rus- 
sians and  Finns  living,  such  Soviets  to  take  the  place 
of  the  existing  consular  authority,  which  would  no 
longer  be  recognized. 

I  have  already  given  extracts  from  some  Finnish 
publications  found  in  circulation  in  Canada.  There 
are  many  more  which  might  be  given.  For  example, 
a  drama  was  presented  at  the  Soo,  by  the  dramatic 
club  of  the  Finnish  Social  Democratic  organization. 
It  was  dedicated  to  "The  Silent  Heroes  of  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution,  those  who,  incessantly  and  without 
rest,  are  doing  revolutionary  work,  printing  secret 
bills,  or  organizing  processions  and  indignation  meet- 
ings, executing  bomb-firings,  and  so  forth.  Ring  the 
Blood  Bells,  Brothers."  Hot  stuff;  too  hot  for  a  cold 
country  like  this. 

A  few  days  ago  a  manufacturing  firm  in  Guelph 
found  the  following  sign  attached  to  their  premises 
in  the  morning: 

"Workers  of  the   World,   unite. 
You  have  nothing  to  lose  but  your  chains 
And  the  world  to  gain." 

The   Activity   of   the   I.   W.   W. 

THE  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  the  "I.W.W., 
or  I  Won't  Work,"  as  some  people  call  them,  are 
probably  better  known  to  the  average  individual  in 
Canada  than  any  other  Socialist  organization.  They 
seem  to  court  publicity,  for  one  thing,  and  they  have 
always  been  more  reckless  in  their  speech  and  actions. 
Many  of  the  police  authorities  believe  that  they  are 
back  of  a  great  deal  of  the  agiUtion  now  going  on  in 
Canada.  They  have  been  more  prominent 
in  the  West  than  in  the  East,  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  I.  W.  W.  is 
composed  chiefly  of  unskilled  or  .semi-skilled 
workmen,  such  as  farm-hands,  lumbermen, 
and  others  whose  employment  is  largely 
seasonal.  They  are  nomadic,  and  move 
about  much  more  than  any  other  class  of 
workmen,  following  the  seasons.  Then,  they 
have  always  been  very  strong  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
particularly  in  Washington,  whence  they  drift  up  to 
British  Columbia  and  thence  on  to  the  prairies  and 
to  the  mines  of  Alberta. 

Their  idea  is  to  seize  control  of  all  industries,  and 
abolish    the    wage    system.      Their    maxim    is:     "The 


XoTK. — The  ilaily  press  is  filled 
irith  hints  of  trouble  in  all  parts 
of  Canada  arising  out  of  the 
activities  of  the  adherents  to 
the  Bolslievik  idea.  People  have 
liegun  to  ask:  What  is  the  ex- 
tent of  this  vwvement?  and 
what  18  the  purpose  behind  iff 
III  the  (iceompanijing  article, 
Mr.  Froser  answers  these  ques- 
tions bfi  showing  what  the 
movement  is  and  who  the 
people  are  who  arc  behind  it. 
'hill/  n  .tmnll  proportion  of  the 
material  that  he  secured  is 
given-  in  this  article,  the  idea 
being  to  indicate  the  nature  and 
."rope  of  the  movement. 
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Working  Class  and  Employ- 
ing Class  have  nothing  in 
common."  The  nucleus  of 
their  organization  is  made 
up  of  the  following  unions: 
Marine  Transport  Workers, 
Metal  Machinery  Workers. 
Iron  Workers,  Lumber  Work- 
ers, Shipbuilders,  Agricul- 
tural Workers,  Railroad 
Workers,  Metal  Mine  Work- 
ers, Coal  Mine  Workers,  Tex- 
tile Workers,  Oil  Workers, 
Construction  Workers,  Bak- 
ers. They  are  also  said  to 
have  organized  a  union  of 
Domestic  Servants  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  There  is  also 
a  Recruiting  Union,  to  take 
in  members  with  no  particu- 
lar occupation  or  wherever 
there  is  no  industrial  union. 
They  claim  over  75,000  mem- 
bers, but  their  streng:th  lies 
in  the  large  number  of  unat- 
tached men  they  attract  to 
themselves.  Their  member- 
bership  fluuctuates  widely.  Every  member  is  an  organ- 
izer.    They  are  the  stormy  petrels  of  labor. 

Their  idea  of  the  strike  is  not  for  higher  wages 
or  shorter  hours,  but  to  make  labor  so  expensive  for 
the  employer  that  he  would  eventually  be  obliged 
to  let  his  workers  take  the  plant.  Being  international 
in  its  scope,  it  has  always  fought  earnestly  against 
the  sentiment  of  patriotism.  It  is  anti-political,  being 
utterly  opposed  to  the  ballot.  It  has  conducted  a  strong 
anti-military  campaign,  and  was  most  active  in  the 
United  States  just  before  that  country  entered  the 
war. 

The  great  weapon  of  the  I.  W.  W.  is  sabotage.  In 
the  flood  of  literature  which  they  distribute  there 
are  several  books  on  the  subject,  one  of  the  best  knovim 
being  by  Walker  C.  Smith.  He  defines  it  in  this 
way : 

"Sabotage  is  the  destruction  of  profits  to  gain  a 
definite,  revolutionary,  economic  end.  It  has  many 
forms.  ■  It  may  mean  the  destroying  of  raw  mate- 
rials designed  for  a  scab  factory  or  shop.  It  may 
mean  the  spoiling  of  a  finished  product.  It  may 
mean  the  destruction  of  parts  of  machinery  or  the 
disarrangement  of  a  whole  machine  where  that 
machine  is  the  one  upon  which  the  other  machines 
are  dependent  for  material.  It  may  mean  working 
slow.  It  may  mean  poor  work.  It  may  mean  mis- 
sending  of  packages,  giving  overweight  to  custom- 
ers, pointing  out  defects  in  goods,  using  the  best 
of  materials  where  the  employer  desires  adultera- 
tion, and  also  the  telling  of  trade  secrets.  In  fact, 
it  has  as  many  variations  as  there  are  different 
lines  of  work." 

In  British  Columbia  the  police  have  .several  times 
been  in  conflict  with  the  I.  W.  W.,  and  examples  of 
sabotage  were  common  there.  Forests  were  burned, 
and  spikes  were  found  driven  into  logs,  so  that  when 
the  saw  came  in  contact  with  them  it  would  fly  into 
a  thousand  pieces,  bringing  death  to  anyone  within 
range. 

The  I.  W.  W.  got  a  hard  knock  in  November,  when 
Haywood  and  195  other  active  members  were  given 
long  terms  of  imprisonment  and  heavy  fines.  Included 
in  the  list  were  two  Canadians,  Herbert  Mahler  and 
Archie  Sinclair,  and  29  Englishmen,  of  whom  one, 
James  Rowan,  was  formerly  secretary  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
in  Edmonton.  A  leading  light  in  the  I.  W.  W.  is 
said  to  be  in  Canada  at  the  present  time.  He  is 
an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  lived  in  Canada  some 
time,  and  is  reported  to  have  once  been  a  member 
of  a  Canadian  regiment. 

A  large  number  of  I.  W.  W.'s  are  said  to  have  come 
to  British  Columbia  when  they  were  chased  out  of 
Seattle  and  elsewhere  in  Washington  for  carrying  on 
their  propaganda.  Like  all  the  forces  of  disorder, 
they  are  strong  among  the  miners  in  Alberta. 

A  good  deal  of  the  Canadian  propaganda  material 
appears  to  have  been  printed  in  Detroit  and  -Seattle. 
It  is  found  everywhere  the  police  make  a  raid  of 
suspected  premises.  In  the  West  many  Calicinns,  who 
claim  to  be  Ruthcnians  or  Ukrainians  hut  are  mostly 
Austrians,  arc  I.W.W.'s  and  the  doctrines  of  Lenine 
and  TroUky  are  rampant  among  them. 

IT  WOULD  be  unfair  to  lump  together  all  Socialistic 
bodies  with  the  I.  W.  W.  under  the  general  name  of 
Bolsheviki.      It   must   be   sUted,   however,   that   the 
Continued  on  page  63 


OTTAWA  MAKES  A  DISCOVERY 
I 


T  was  during  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association 
at  Montreal  that  two  men  of  quite  con- 
siderable prominence  in  the  world  of  industry 
stood  together  in  the  rotunda  of  one  of  the  large  hotels. 

"The  war  has  had  some  remarkable  effects,"  said  one 
of  them.  "It  has  thrown  business  into  a  new  stride 
and  I  question  if  we'll  ever  drop  back  into  our  old  jog 
trot." 

"You're  right,"  said  the  other.  "Now,  for  instance, 
take  advertising.  I  mention  advertising  because  I'm 
•especially  interested  in  it.  I  follow  our  advertising 
•closely  and  I've  really  studied  the  subject  as  intently 
:as  a  man  in  my  position  can.  It's  a  tremendous  force — 
and  a  strange  one,  too.  Full  of  all  sorts  of  possi- 
ibilities. 

"Well,  the  war  which  started  out  as  though  it  would 
put  advertising  into  its  grave — a  temporary  grave, 
perhaps,  but  deep  and  cold  nevertheless — ended  by 
■demonstrating  the  power  of  advertising  as  nothing  else 
could  have  done.  A  few  days  after  war  was  declared, 
the  advertising  agent  who  handles  our  account  came  to 
me  to  discuss  what  we  meant  to  do  about  it.  He  looked 
like  a  ghost  but,  when  I  told  him  we  believed  in  business 
as  usual  and  would  go  right  ahead  with  the  campaign 
he  had  planned  for  us,  he  chirped  up  a  bit  and  even 
smiled.  'The  best  news  I've  had  since  this  awful  busi- 
ness started,'  he  said.  'A  week  of  war  ar.d  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  our  business  gone!  Yes,  it's  as  bad  as  that. 
Every  mail  has  brought  cancellations.  I'm  afraid  to 
answer  the  telephone  any  more'." 

"Were  things  really  so  bad?"  queried  the  first 
speaker. 

"They  got  worse,"  asserted  the  other.  "Some 
agencies  lost  as  much  as  ninety  per  cent,  of  their 
business.  Publishers  were  deluged  with  cancellations. 
It  took  a  long  time  for  things  to  come  back." 

"But  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean  about  the 
war   demonstrating  the   power   of   advertising." 

"Do  you  realize  that  the  British  army  was  raised 
two  million  strong — on  advertising?"  said  the  other. 
"Do  you  realize  that  the  Canadian  Government  has 
used  advertising  as  the  lever  to  direct  the  activities  of 
the  whole  country?  That  the  Victory  Loan  campaigns 
were,  in  reality,  glorified  advertising  stunts?  That 
whenever  anything  needed  to  be  done  it  has  always 
been  done  in  the  one  way — by  advertising?" 

"You're  right,"  said  the  first  manufacturer.  "I 
knew  all  that,  of  course,  but  I  had  never  given  it  any 
thought — not  just  in  that  way." 


Raising  Kitchener's  Army 

THIS  statement  of  claim  on  'oehalf  of  advertising 
may  be  a  little  flamboyant  but  it  strikes  closely 
along  the  lines  of  actual  fact.  Advertising  received  a 
tody  blow  in  August,  1914,  but,  as  the  war  progressed, 
opportunities  soon  arose  to  show  how  truly  potent  a 
force  advertising  is.  War  created  the  need  for  close 
organization  in  all  belligerent  countries.  The  Central 
Powers  were  already  organized  with  every  man,  woman 
and  child  at  the  beck  and  call  of  constituted  authority. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  service  of  the  British  citizen  to 
the  state  had  to  be  voluntary  and  so  the  various  British 
Governments  faced  the  necessity  of  educating  people 
to  what  was  needed  of  them.  This  education  had  to 
be  sharp  and  effective ;  and  it  inevitably  worked  down 
to  one  factor — advertising. 

The  earliest,  and  outstanding,  instance  was  the  cam- 
paign that  raised  Kitchener's  army.  The  first 
Expeditionary  Force  had  been  sadly  depleted  in  the 
gallant  rear  guard  action  from  Mons  to  the  Marne 
before  the  people  at  home  realized  that  a  huge  citizen 
army  would  be  expected  of  Britain.  There  was  never 
any  talk  at  that  time  of  conscription.  Every  man  who 
came  to  the  colors  would  come  of  his  own  free  will  as 
a  free  man  should.  But  persuasive  force  was  neces- 
sary and  Kitchener,  utilizing  the  brilliant  services  of 
Sir  Hedley  le  Bas,  an  advertising  expert,  caused  Bri- 
tain to  blossom  out  into  bill-boards  that  preached 
patriotism.  The  story  of  that  most  remarkable  of  all 
advertising  campaigns  has  often  been  told.  It  is  an 
old  story  now,  but  it  serves  as  a  firm  foundation  on 
which  to  build  a  story  of  what  has  happened  in  Canada. 

With  reference  to  Canada,  it  must  first  be  made 
clear  that  the  Dominion  Government  had  never  done 
any  advertising.  The  more  or  less  large  sums  that 
had  been  spent  each  year  for  insertion  of  calls  for 
tenders  and  statutory  notices  of  one  kind  and  another 
had  never  been  regarded  as  advertising.  It  was  done 
for  either  one  of  two  purposes — compliance  with  regu- 
lations or  the  distribution  of  patronage.    That  the  day 
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would  come  when  the  Government  would  actually  plan 
a  campaign  to  get  a  certain  idea  home  to  the  people, 
had  never  entered  the  minds  of  any  of  the  more  or 
less  exalted  personages  who  made  up  the  Government. 

The  first  move  came  early  in  the  fall  of  1914.  The 
apple  crop  was  particularly  heavy  that  year,  but  with 
export  trade  absolutely  cut  off  and  business  condi- 
tions bad  in  the  extreme,  the  market  sagged  and  the 
price  of  apples  fell  to  a  point  where  it  held  little  in- 
ducement for  the  farmer  to  even  pick  his  crop.  A 
study  in  contrast  loomed  up — people  sufferinj:  for  food 
in  the  cities  and  a  grand  crop  of  apples  rotting  on  the 
trees. 

An  official  of  the  Canadian  Press  Association — a 
rather  powerful  body  made  up  of  the  publishers  of  the 
country  and  representing  their  interests — conceived 
the  idea  of  having  a  special  writer  prepare  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  apple  situation  to  be  published  in  news- 
papers all  over  the  country — ai-ticles  that  would  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  stirring  up  the  farmers  to  the 
task  of  bringing  the  apples  to  market  and  then  of 
creating  a  demand  for  them  when  they  got  there. 

The  plan  was  rather  slow  in  working  out  and,  be- 
fore it  had  progressed  very  far,  the  official  in  que.stion 
had  thought  of  a  better  plan.  Why  shouldn't  the  Gov- 
ernment put  on  an  advertising  campaign?  He  could 
see  just  exactly  how  it  would  be  done — big,  smashing 
advertisements  in  every  publication  fiom  one  end  of 
Canada  to  the  other,  pointing  the  people  of  Canada  to 
the  picking  and  consuming  of  apples  as  a  patriotic 
duty.  The  fact  that  the  Government  had  never  done 
such  a  thing  beforo  did  not  daunt  him.  He  prepared  a 
plan  and  went  down  to  Ottawa  to  sell  it. 

The  Minister  Was  Enthusiastic 
A  ND  then  a  curious  thing  happened.  Cabinet 
■'^  ministers  as  a  general  rule  are  hard  to  get 
started,  especially  on  anything  new.  The  rules  of 
diplomacy  are  against  quick  decisions.  And  then  there 
is  the  time-honored  political  custom  of  "passing  the 
buck" — shunting  the  visitor  from  one  department  to 
another  and  then  back  and  forth  between  officials  and 
so  on.  There  may  have  been  something  of  this  at 
first  in  this  case,  but  the  decision  came  fast  as  soon  as 
the  right  parties  got  together.  The  Minister  of 
."Xgriculture,  Hon.  Martin  Burrell,  was  the  responsible 
party  in  this  case  and,  when  the  facts  had  been  laid 
before  him,  he  quickly  visioned  the  possibilities  of  the 
idea. 

"I'll  do  it,"  he  declared  emphatically.  "The  de- 
partment has  never  attempted  anything  of  the  kind 
before.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  no  appropriation 
to  cover  this.  But  it  is  war  time  and  food  must  be 
conserved.    We'll  do  it." 

And  then  another  thought  struck  him. 

"This  is  a  case  where  quick  action  is  necessary,"  he 
said.  "Apples  are  rotting  on  the  trees  now.  Let  me 
see,  to-day  is  Thursday.  Let's  start  this  campaign  on 
Saturday.     There's  not  a  moment  to  be  lost." 

The  Association  man,  who  knew  all  about  the  diffi- 
culties and  delays  of  writing  copy,  making  and  ship- 
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ping  plates,  catching  forms  and  so  forth, 
gasped.  He  started  in  to  explain.  Advertis- 
ing took  time.  It  had  to  be  done  right.  Draw- 
ings couldn't  be  made  over  night  and  the 
engravers  would  need  at  least  a  day  for  the  simplest 
plates.  But  the  now  thoroughly  enthused  Minister  of 
Agriculture  was  not  to  be  held  off  by  purely  technical 
difficulties. 

"Let's  get  started,"  he  said.  "We  can't  let  those 
apples  rot  on  the  trees  while  your  ad.  writers  polish 
up  their  phrases.    We'll  have  to  break  some  records." 

So  a  long  distance  telephone  message  went  through 
inside  of  ten  minutes  to  an  advertising  agency  in 
Toronto  and  the  head  of  the  agency  himself  took  train 
that  night  for  Ottawa  surrounded  by  a  staff  of  copy 
writers  and  artists.  They  were  given  a  room  in  the 
department  next  morning  and  told  to  get  started  on 
the  copy. 

Preparing  copy  for  papers  of  all  kinds  from  one 
end  of  Canada  to  the  other  is  a  task  of  considerable 
magnitude.  It  means  writing  at  least  half  a  hundred 
advertisements,  from  various  angles.  It  means  pro- 
viding "lay-outs"  for  them,  making  drawings,  having 
plates  made  from  the  drawings,  having  the  type  set 
around  the  plates  and  finally  having  "mats"  made  from 
the  perfected  advertisements  to  be  sent  out  to  the 
various  papers.  Ordinarily  this  procedure  takes 
several  weeks.  The  first  ads.  in  the  Government  Apple 
Campaign  appeared  on  the  following  Monday! 

That  initial  campaign  was  not  only  done  rapidly 
but  it  was  done  well.  It  consisted  primarily  of  vigor- 
ously worded  appeals  to  the  farmer  to  market  his 
apples  and  to  the  consumer  to  buy  them.  Backing  up 
the  heavy  artillery  of  the  big-space  appeal,  was  a 
steady  barrage  of  practical  suggestion  which  took  the 
form  of  readers  and  booklets  on  the  uses  of  apples. 

The  campaign  was  a  success.  It  had  perhaps  never 
occurred  to  the  farmer  that  the  marketing  of  his  apple 
crop  was  anything  but  a  commercial  matter  and  a 
purely  personal  one,  at  that.  That  it  was  his  patriotic 
duty  to  sell  apples  was  a  new  thought.  It  was  at  least 
equally  novel  to  the  city  family  to  be  told  that  they 
could  help  win  the  war  by  eating  apples.  But  the  ap- 
peal "went  over". — both  ways.  It  is  impossible  to 
state  in  figures  just  how  many  million  bushels  were 
sold  as  a  result  of  the  prompt  Government  action  but 
there  were  instant  evidences  of  an  apple  boom.  The 
farmers  picked  them  and  the  city  folks  ate  them  and 
a  grave  economic  loss  was  avoided. 


WHY   NOT   GO    DOWN   SIMULTANEOUSLY? 

— Morris   for  the   George   Matthew    Adams    Service. 


The  Government  Had  Discovered  Advertising 

'X'HE  success  of  the  scheme  was  sufficiently  great  to 
-*•  implant  a  new  thought  at  Ottawa:  The  Govern- 
ment could  make  advertising  profitable  just  as  well  as 
any  industrial  concern.  It  had  found  a  new  way  to 
exert  any  desired  influence  on  the  people  as  a  whole. 
The  Government  had  discovered  advertising! 

There  followed  a  series  of  campaigns  of  one  kind  and 
another.  They  were  all  aimed  to  achieve  the  one  pur- 
pose— the  education  of  the  people  of  Canada.  In 
many  cases  the  advertising  was  backed  up  by 
editorial  support — that  is,  the  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals called  upon  the  public  in  their  editorial  columns 
to  respond — but  it  would  be  a  complete  mistake  to 
assume  that  any  of  the  advertising  was  done  as  a  "sop" 
to  the  press.  Each  campaign  was  planned  on  exactly 
the  same  lines  as  any  private  advertising  enterprise. 

The  advertisements  were  sent  to  certain  classes  of 
papers  on  a  commercial  basis.  Any  support  that  these 
papers  saw^  fit  to  give  was  purely  voluntary.  Refusal 
to  co-operate  was  never  accepted  as  a  reason  for  cut- 
ting any  publication  off  the  list. 

Discussing  this  point  the  other  day  an  advertising 
agency  man  remarked  that  he  had  been  surprised  at  the 
businesslike  way  in  which  the  Government  had 
handled  the  various  campaigns. 

"The  heads  of  the  departments  showed  a  remarkable 
degree  of  business  capacity,"  he  said.  "They  went 
into  things  as  thoroughly  as  the  president  or  advertis- 
ing manager  of  any  private  concern  would  do.  I'm 
convinced  that  they  were  just  as  anxious  to  get  full 
value  for  the  Government  as  any  private  business 
man." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  various  departments 
at  Ottawa  began  to  take  advertising  very  seriously. 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  old  system  of  advertis- 
ing was  all  wrong.  It  had  been  conducted  on  the  basis 
that  advertising  was  just  a  form  of  patronage.  The 
newspaper  which  had  fought  the  good  fight  and  had 
kept  the  faith  deserved  a  "bit";  and  so  advertisements 
were  sent  out  in  the  form  of  calls  for  tenders,  home- 
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steading  regulations  and  so  on  —  an- 
nounces which  could  be  set  in  the  small- 
est and  sloppiest  of  type  and  put  in  any 
old  place  at  all,  in  fact  used  as  "filler." 

Well,  the  Government  discovered  this 
and  when,  in  the  spring  of  1916,  it  was 
decided  to  do  some  national  advertising 
to  inculcate  the  ideas  of  Production  and 
Thrift,  the  King's  Printer  was  put  in 
charge  and  he  proceeded  to  improve 
methods.  Party  considerations  were  not 
allowed  to  enter. 

This  point  is  mentioned  as  an  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  the  Government  had  be- 
gun to  accept  advertising  as  a  matter  of 
business  and  to  recognize  the  necessity 
of  handling  it  in  a  thoroughly  business- 
like way. 

IT  was  early  in  1917,  however,  that 
advertising  was  accepted  by  the 
Government  as  a  great  war-winning 
force  and  utilized  to  the  utmost.  A 
rapid  succession  of  campaigns  was  put 
on.  The  first  was  inaugurated  by  the 
Department  of  Naval  Defence  and 
Marine  to  encourage  the  enlistment  of 
Canadians  in  the  naval  forces.  The 
second  was  an  important  campaign 
launched  in  March  by  the  Militia  De- 
partment to  stimulate  recruiting.  The 
situation  at  that  time  with  reference  to 
recruiting  was  critical.  Men  were  not 
coming  forward  as  freely  as  the  need 
demanded  and  it  was  beginning  to  look 
as  though  the  voluntary  system  had 
nearly  run  its  course.  At  the  same  time 
the  word  "Conscription"  was  one  that 
could  be  uttered  only  behind  closed 
doors.  Nevertheless  it  was  seen  in  offi- 
cial circles  that  the  time  was  coming 
when  the  dreaded  plunge  would  have  to 
be  taken. 

The  idea  of  advertising  was  presented 
to  the  Militia  Department  and  accepted 
by  the  heads   as  a  last  resort 

"Sooner  or  later,"  it  wa?  pointed  out 
to  them,  "you  will  have  to  resort  to  Con- 
scription. But  are  you  justified  in  tak- 
ing this  drastic  step  until  you  have 
adopted  every  measure  and  tried  every- 
thing that  might  avert  that  necessity? 
When  the  time  comes  for  putting  the 
Military  Service  Act  into  force,  it  must 
be  possible  to  say  to  the  people  of  Can- 
ada that  every  stone  has  been  turned." 

So  a  campaign  was  put  on  to  en- 
courage enlistment  in  the  Canadian 
Defence  Forces,  so  that  overseas  forces 
might  be  released  for  service  abroad. 
It  was  effectively  done  and  unquestion- 
ably helped  to  fill  up  the  ranks.  There 
was  no  way  that  results  could  be  checked 
but  the  situation  was  relieved  until  the 
time  when  Conscription  finally  went  into 
furce  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 

It  is  not  intended  to  relate  in  full  the 
object  behind  each  of  the  various  cam- 
paigns inaugurated  since  that  time.  In 
April  1917  the  National  Service  Board 
undertook  a  campaign  to  increase  the 
sale  of  War  Saving  Certificates;  in 
September  the  Military  Service  Cam- 
paign was  put  on;  in  November  came 
the  first  Victory  Loan  campaign;  in 
March  1918  the  Finance  Department 
explained  the  War  Income  Tax  through 
a  series  of  advertisements;  in  March 
and  April  the  Food  Controller  did  some 
valuable  educational  propaganda  work; 
in  May  the  Canada  Registration  Board 
explained  the  conditions  of  the  registra- 
tion act  through  a  series  of  advertise- 
ments; in  October  and  November  the 
secopd  Victory  Loan  campaign  was 
carried  on.  There  was  other  propa- 
ganda work  done  in  the  form  of  ad- 
vertising, but  the  more  important  have 
been  listed.  It  is  almost  superfiuous  to 
say  that  the  results  in  all  cases  justi- 
fied the  measures  taken.  The  public 
realized  this.  It  was  readily  seen  that 
this  new  method  was  getting  the  desired 
idea  into  the  public  mind  more  rapidly 
than  it  could  have  been  done  in  any 
other  way. 

Here  is  a  case  in  point.  In  the  fall  of 
1917,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
found  it?elf  facing  the  problem  of  pro- 
ducing more  pork  during  1918,  to  be 
shipped  overseas  for  our  Allies.  Hon. 
T.  A.  Crerar  had  just  taken  over  the 
reins  in  that  department  and,  being  a 
farmer  himself,  he  was  a  strong  be- 
liever in  consulting  the  men  who  would 
be  called  upon  to  produce  the  increased 
supply.  So  a  conference  was  quietly 
arranged  and  representative  farmers 
fiom   all   parts  of  Canada  were  sum- 
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CATHAR 


A  Delicious 
Dessert 

No  matter  how  bi^  a 
meal  you  serve,  your 
family  or  guests  will 
not  refuse  pie  made  of 


WETHEY'S 

CONDENSED  MINCE  MEAT 


The  most  economical  form  in 
which  mince  meat  is  sold. 


Sanitarily  wrapped  and  contained 
in  the  well-known  red  carton. 


Write  us  direct  if  your  grocer  cannot  supply  you,--- 
gioing  us  his  name.    We  will  make  sure  you  are  supplied 
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Only  Cleans 

IN  washing  dishes,  as 
in  all  personal  and 
household  cleaning, 
Ivory  Soap  does  noth- 
ing but  clean.  It  can 
not  injure  your  hands 
because  there  is  noth- 
ing in  it  that  can  do 
harm.  It  is  pure,  high 
grade  soap  in  the  strict- 
est sense  of  the  term. 
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nioncd  to  Ottawa  to  "sit  in."  They 
came — hard-headed,  practical  farmers 
who  had  made  agriculture  a  business 
and  who  knew  just  what  could  be  done 
and  what  could  not. 

Well,  it  was  a  sati.sfactory,  albeit,  a 
lively  meeting:.  The  farmers  agreed 
that  the  necessary  increase  could  be  se- 
cured, but  they  wanted  a  guaranteed 
price  from  the  Government.  This  could 
rot  be  given,  but  finally  it  was  settled 
that  the  farmers  would  undertake  to 
raise  more  hogs  and,  patriotically,  take 
svhatever  risk   might  be  involved. 

"Now,"  said  one  farmer  from  the 
West,  "it's  all  right  for  us  fellows  to  get 
together  here  and  say  that  we'll  raise 
more  hogs,  but  how  about  the  men 
who've  got  to  actually  undertake  this? 
There  will  have  to  be  about  five  hundred 
thousand  farmers  throughout  the  coun- 
try just  as  enthusiastic  as  we  are  if  this 
thing  is  to  go  through." 

"We  have  a  plan  to  do  some  advertis- 
ing," said  the  Minister.  "Do  you  think 
it  would  be  necessary?" 

"I  certainly  do,"  replied  the  man  from 
the  West."  Make  it  clear  that  every 
farmer  from  Lands  End  to  jump  Off  has 
got  to  be  in  on  this.  Hammer  it  home 
good  and  hard." 

This  was  the  tenor  of  the  whole  con- 
ference. These  men  believed  it  would 
be  necessary  to  use  the  trip-hamn'cr 
force  of  printers'  ink  to  get  the  neces- 
sary enthusiasm  stirred  up  throughout 
the  country.  It  was  a  striking  evidence 
of  the  innate  public  belief  in  the  value 
of    advertising. 

A  campaign  accordingly  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  agricultural  press.  At 
first  it  was  thought  advisable  to  include 
the  country  weekly  newspapers  as  well 
but  in  the  end  the  scope  of  the  campaign 
was  not  broadened.  More  than  a  year 
has  now  passed  and  it  is  possible  to 
state  that  the  campaign  was  a  complete 
success,  for  the  increased  demand  from 
overseas  was  met  during  1918. 

The  Victory  Loan  campaigns  were, 
in  the  final  analysis,  wonderfully  well 
organized  advertising  propositions.  It 
is  true  that  it  was  the  patriotic  senti- 
ment of  the  people  of  Canada  that  made 
the  great  success  of  the  loans  possible; 
but  advertising  was  the  furnace  in 
wnich  that  sentiment  was  worked  up  to 
a  white-heat  pitch.  Some  people  have 
said  that  the  same  results  could  have 
been  obtained  without  so  much  effort 
being  put  into  the  publicity  end  of  it. 
They  little  understand  the  psychology  of 
the  public. 

During  the  last  day  of  the  campaign 
last  fall  in  a  small  Ontario  town  a 
widow  walked  into  headquarters  and 
spoke  to  one  of  the  dishevelled  com- 
mittee men  in  charge. 

"I  want  to  buy  a  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  these  Victory  bonds,"  she  said. 
"I  didn't  know  I  could  buy  bonds  from 
the  Government  until  I  read  it  in  the 
paper  last  night." 

'The  committee  man  was  astonished. 

"Didn't  you  know  this  campaign  was 
on  before?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  widow,  "I  had 
seen  and  heard  about  it.  But  I  didn't 
think  it  had  anything  to  do  with  me." 

This  case,  one  of  countless  others  by 
the  way,  demonstrates  the  truth  that 
publicity  efforts  had  to  be  raised  to  the 
nth  degree  in  order  to  drive  the  lesson 
home  to  everyone.  Remember  this,  that 
the  Victory  Loan  had  to  be  sold  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  who  had 
never  bought  bonds  before,  many  of 
whom  did  not  know  just  what  bonds 
were  and  nearly  all  of  whom  had  at 
least  one  good  excuse  for  considering 
themselves  exempt.  A  course  of  educa- 
tion that  ordinarily  would  have  taken 
a  generation  had  to  be  crammed  into  the 
short  space  of  two  months.     ' 

The  moral  of  it  all  is  that  since 
Ottawa  has  made  a  discovery,  the  truth 
should  be  put  into  application  in  the 
present  and  future.  If  a  national  ad- 
vertising was  found  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  solving  the  problems  of  war 
time,  the  same  force  should  be  utilized 
to  help  in  the  equally  trying  and  equally 
important  problems  of  Peace  and  Re- 
construction. If  national  consciousness 
icould  be  spurred  to  the  great  sacrifices 
.that  were  necessary  to  win  the  war,  the 
•same  response  can  be  secured  now  in 
.egard  to  a  proper  handling  of  peace 
,,iuuiems.      The    Government    faces    a 


number  of  very  big  problems  to-day, 
some  of  which  may  be  enumerated  as 
follows : 

1.  The  Repatriation  of  our  Overseas 
Soldiers. 

2.  The  maintenance  of  employment 
and  the  finding  of  work  for  returned 
men. 

3.  The  building  up  of  Canadian  ex- 
port trade. 

4.  The  encouragement  of  immigra- 
tion from  abroad. 

All  of  these  problems,  clearly,  are 
such  that  the  co-operation  of  the  public 
is  required.  If  the  repatriation  of  the 
soldiers  is  to  be  carried  out  with  the 
least  possible  upsetting  of  business  con- 
ditions, if  the  returned  men  are  to  be 
given  a  fair  chance,  the  chance  theyj 
have  more  than  earned,  the  public  mus<(^ 
be  tuned  to  a  certain  viewpoint.  The 
co-operation  of  the  manufacturer,  tha 
merchant  and  the  farmer  must  be  ob.^ 
tained.  Employers  must  be  prepared 
to  fall  in  with  such  plans  as  are  found 
necessary.  Employees  mu-st  also  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  such  conditions  as  are 
laid  down  to  make  room  for  the  re- 
turned soldiers.  All  of  this  wijl  require 
a  great  deal  of  readjustment.  There  is 
plenty  of  dry  tinder  in  the  situation  and 
class  antagonisms  might  very  easily 
burst  into  flame.  A  thorough  under- 
standing, running  all  through  society 
from  the  capitalist  to  the  day  laborer,  is 
needed.  The  Government  has  in  its 
hands  a  weapon  that  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  and  proved  in  the  heat 
of  war — education  by  advertising.  Let 
it  be  used. 

That  such  will  be  done  seems  already 
assured.  The  Government  has  been 
"Sold"  on  advertising,  sold  to  this  ex- 
tent that  a  few  weeks  ago  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet — and  an  influential  member 
too — sought  out  some  men  prominent  in 
publishing  circles  and  asked  their  co- 
operation in  handling  certain  extensive 
advertising  campaigns.  The  Govern- 
ment Mahomet  does  not  wait  for  the 
publicity  mountain  to  come  to  him  any 
more — he  goes  to  the  mountain. 

It  is  possible  to  say  also — and  very 
gratifying  it  is  too  to  be  able  to  say  it-- 
that  business  men  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  learned  this  lesson  just  as 
thoroughly  as  the  legislators  at  Ottawa. 
Business  was  frankly  panicky  when 
war  broke  out.  Before  the  term  "Busi- 
ness as  Usual"  had  been  coined,  or  the 
sentiment  underneath  it  had  become 
general,  business  staggered  and  wob- 
bled. To-day,  with  just  as  grave  a 
period  of  reconstruction  facing  us.  Busi- 
ness is  serenely  confident.  Business  has 
sensed  its  strength.  Likewise,  there 
has  been  no  flurry  of  cancellations  of 
advertising  contracts.  Business  has 
learned  the  tremendous  value  of  that 
weapon  which  it  has  always  had  at  its 
disposal  but  perhaps  never  before  fully 
appreciated. 


Support  the   Salvation  Army 
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HE  Salvation  Army  which  has  taken 
a  magnificent  part  in  all  war 
efforts,  is  launching  a  Million-Dollar 
Dominion-Wide  Demobilization  and 
Reconstruction  Campaign.  The  exact 
purpose  of  this  campaign  can  perhaps 
best  be  set  forth  by  quoting  from  an 
official  explanation  that  has  been  issued: 

"The  Salvation  Army  realizes  the 
immense  problem  facing  the  Govern- 
ment at  this  critical  time.  It  desires  to 
co-operate  with  every  department  of 
the  Government  to  the  utmost  extent, 
in  meeting  the  urgent  needs  of  the  re- 
turned soldiers,  their  families,  and  the 
working  classes,  during  the  reconstruc- 
tion period,  and  especially  during  the 
coming  winter. 

"The  purposes  of  the  Campaign  will 
therefore  be : — 

(1)  To  establish  hospitals  for  re- 
turned soldiers  who  are  discharged  and 
in  need,  until  re-absorbed  into  industrial 
life. 

(2)  To  provide  emergency  receiv- 
ing and  maternity  homes  for  soldiers' 
wives,  widows,  and  dependent  children 
in  need. 

(3)  To  continue,  during  the  de- 
mobilization period,  in  England  and 
France,  the  equipments  and  comforts 
already  provided  by  the  Salvation  Army 
for  the  Canadian  soldiers  overseas." 
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The  cream  of  the  world's  magazine  literature.  A  series  of  Biographical,  Scien- 
tific, Literary  and  Descriptive  articles  w  hich  will  keep  you  posted  on  all  that  is 
new,  all  that  is  important  and  worth  while  to  thinking  men  of  the  world  to-day. 


Germany  Can  and  Must  Pay 


The  German  People  are  Responsible  and 
Must  Themselves  Pay  the  Penalty 


A  FEAR  lest  the  German  People  should 
escape  the  consequences  of  their  own 
infamy  is  voiced  by  H.  F.  Wyatt  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  No  other  course  than 
that  she  be  made  to  pay  in  full  for  their 
crime  will  establish  the  proposed  League 
of  Nations  on  a  sound  footing. 

Is  it  not  time,  and  more  than  time,  to 
put  aside  the  miserable  rubbish  talked  about 
our  not  being  at  war  with  the  German 
people?  There  is  hardly  a  soldier  in  France, 
British,  American,  or  French;  there  is  hard- 
ly a  live  man  or  woman  anywhere  in  the 
Entente  countries,  possessed  of  ordinary 
sense,  who  is  not  aware  that  such  a  state- 
ment is  unutterably  false.  If  we,  the  Allies, 
arc  not  at  war  with  the  German  people,  no 
nation  has  ever  been  truly  at  war  with 
another  since  the  world  began.  That  Ger- 
man people  with  its  whole  brutal  heart  and 
its  whole  bestial  soul  has  supported  those 
who  planned  and  prepared  for  the  War  from 
the  moment  and  before  the  moment  of  its 
inception  up  to  the  hour  when  defeat  be- 
came imminent.  In  the  vernacular,  the 
whole  German  people  "has  been  in  it  up  to 
the  neck."  There  has  not  been  an  infamy 
anywhere  which,  when  known  to  it,  it  has 
not  applauded.  It  yelled  with  delight  over 
the  idea  that  London  was  being  blasted  out 
of  existence  by  zeppelins  and  aeroplanes.  It 
roared  with  joy  over  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusilania.  Murder,  rape,  arson,  torture, 
have  been  clasped  to  its  foul  bosom  from 
the  beginning  of  the  huge  world-outrage 
even  up  to  now.  These  are  the  people  with 
whom  we  are  "not  at  war."  These  are  they 
against  whom  we  must  not  nourish  "a  spirit 
of  revenge."  These  are  the  living  emana- 
tions from  hell  who  are  not  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  deeds  which  the  Kaiser 
and  the  military  chiefs  (whom,  while  these 
were  victories,  they  acclaimed  and  gloried 
in)   have  chosen  to  perform. 

Must  we  live  for  ever  in  a  mist  of  lies? 
Can  the  real  truth  never  be  spoken  even 
at  a  moment  when  mankind's  fate  is  hang- 
ing in  the  balance  and  the  souls  of  the 
nobly  dead  might  be  thought  to  be  heard 
•peaking  to  the  living?  Perish  this  foul 
iiction  of  the  irresponsibility  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  By  all  that  is  sacred  to  man, 
they  are  responsible  and  they  shall  be  held 
responsible. 

The  righteous  punishment  of  Germany  is 
that  she   should   be    made    to    pay — pay    for 


the  whole  cost  of  the  war,  pay  for  all  the 
devastated  lands  and  the  ruined  towns,  pay 
for  every  house  she  has  bombed  in  London, 
in  England,  or  in  Europe,  pay,  by  the  en- 
forced surrender  of  every  merchant  ship 
and  by  further  outlay  for  any  balance  still 
due,  for  the  shipping  which  she  has  sent 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  pay  for  the  arrest 
of  the  industries  of  peace,  and  for  the  ex- 
penditure which  she  has  compelled  on  those 
of  war.  This  would  be  justice.  This  would 
prove  the  League  of  Nations  to  be  something 
more  than  a  phrase  or  a  pious  aspiration. 
This  would  establish  it.  as  no  other  course 
could,  on  the  firm  basis  of  right  and  at  once 
make  world-law   operative   amongst   men. 

But  how,  it  will  still  be  asked,  is  this  to 
be  done?  "Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit."  How  can  an 
exhausted  and  bankrupt  Germany  find  the 
vast  sum  requisite  to  make  good  the 
economic  mischief  she  has  wrought?  By 
payment  in  kind  spread  over  a  long  series 
of  years.  Other  pens  have  already  pointed 
out  the  possibilities.  The  Westphalian  coal- 
fields alone  have  been  estimated  to  be  worth 
$400,000,000,000.  The  German  supplies  of 
potash  offer  another  source  of  payment.  By 
the  efforts  of  a  generation  of  German  work- 
ers a  great  part  of  that  wealth  might  be  ex- 
tracted for  the  benefit  of  Germany's  credi- 
tors. Let  the  whole  labor  of  Hunland  for 
thirty  years  at  least  to  come  be  devoted  to 
the  discharge  of  her  debt  to  mankind,  re- 
serving only  for  them  the  means  necessary 
to  their  existence.  Had  Germany  con- 
quered Britain,  she  intended,  according  to 
some  of  her  writers,  to  make  us  pay  an  in- 
demnity of  $100,000,000,000  and  to  force  our 
whole  population  to  work  under  the  lash 
until  this  sum  had  been  obtained.  Her 
actual  treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
conquered  districts  of  France  and  Italy  and 
Rumania  and  Serbia  and  Southern  Russia, 
and  elsewhere  also,  lends  not  merely  credi- 
bility but  actual  certainty  to  the  forecast 
of  the  kind  of  treatment  which  in  her  own 
mind  she  had  reserved  for  us.  For  us  she 
hated  not  less  but  more  than  she  hated  those 
others,  and  with  us  she  would  have  dealt, 
had  the  heavens  permitted  us  to  come  under 
her  power,  in  modes  of  sustained  and 
deliberate  cruelty  surpassing  our  imagina- 
tion. Not  80,  the  way  in  which  we  should 
deal  with  them.  Outrage  of  women,  torture 
of  men,  mutilation  of  children,  wilful 
infliction  of  starvation,  are  not  numbered 
amongst  the  methods  of  an  Englishman. 
But  "what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce 
for  the  gander."  As  the  Huns  intended  to 
;reat  us,  so  with  those  crucial  differences  let 
us  treat  them. 


Was  There  Tenderness  for  Germany  in 
the  Cabinet? 


English  Periodical  Charges  Government 
Leaders  With  Fondness  for  Foe. 

A  DISTRUST  of  British  diplomacy.  «s 
^^  exemplified  in  the  Asqquith  Government 
and  later  by  Lloyd  George,  has  been  the 
keynote  of  many  articles  in  The  National 
Review.  The  editor,  Leo  J.  Maxse,  is  afraid 
that  the  representatives  sent  by  the  Empire 
to  the  Peace  Conference  will  fail  to  acquit 
themselves  by  interpreting  the  real  wishes 
of  the  people  and  in  an  article  headed  "Can 
Dovning  Street  .Save  Germany?"  he  recites 
some  instances  from  the  past  that  account 
for  his  feam.     He  writes: 

Sunday,  August  2,  1914,  was  the  fateful 
day  when  International  Finance  made  its 
final  effort  on  behalf  of  Pan-Germanism, 
having    worked    overtime    throughout    the 


preceding  week  to  constrain  Mr.  Asquith 
and  his  colleagues  to  desert  France.  I  feel 
sure  from  a  conscientious  study  of  the  situ- 
ation, however  much  it  may  irritate  some 
readers  of  the  Nntionat  Review  to  be  told  so. 
that  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day  was  in- 
.■(tinctively  loyal  to  what  he  regarded  us  our 
moral  obligation  to  support  the  French.  A 
similar  observation  applies  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey.  Their  defect  lay  in  their  dread  of  the 
Potsdam  Parly,  that  had  grown  to  monstrous 
proportion  throughout  the  Radical  ranks 
and  now  dominated  the  Cabinet.  For  this 
sinister  phenomenon  the  supineness  of  the 
Prime   Minister  and   the   F  ''.crctary 

must   be    held    primarily    '  ••   as    in 

the  face  of  the  growing  (;•  'ger  they 

had  no  right  to  encourage  or  permit  their 
colleagues  or  their  country  to  remain  in  the 
Fool's  Paradise,  in  the  d('\    '  '     f  which 

the  deterioration   of    Ilrr  m    policy 

between  Acadir  and  Arm    ,;  inspired 

by  Lord  Haldane  -was  no  inconsiderable 
factor.     The  panic  during  the  last  week  of 
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July,  which  had  been  stoked  up  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  threats  and 
fears,  was  accentuated  on  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing (August  2)  by  his  production  in  Down- 
ing Street  of  one  of  our  biggest  interna- 
tional financiers — needless  to  say  a  Jew  and 
of  German  origin  and  affinities — who,  like 
the  Fat  Boy  in  Pickwick,  made  Ministerial 
flesh  still  further  creep.  It  looked  like  a 
hopeless  debacle,  with  every  stage  of  which 
we  may  be  sure  the  enemy  was  intimately 
in  touch,  as  Downing  Street  was  a  whisper- 
ing-gallery owing  to  the  unrestrained  in- 
discretion of  some  who  lived  very  near  the 
rose,  if  they  were  not  the  rose  itself.  These 
must  have  helped  German  diplomacy,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Memorandum  of  Prince 
Lichnowsky,  which  contains  this  suggestive 
sentence:  "During  the  critical  days  of 
July,  Mrs.  Asquith  repeatedly  came  to  us  to 
warn  us,  and  in  the  end  she  was  quite  dis- 
traught at  the  tragic  turn  of  events." 

I  should  be  louth  to  introduce  any  lady".< 
name  into  this  question  were  it  not  there 
already  in  a  semi-official  publication,  issued 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Foreign  Office.  It 
will  be  generally  felt  that  it  was  hardly 
the  place  of  the  wife  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  England  to  "warn"  the  Ambassador  of  a 
hostile  Power  of  what  was  transpiring  in 
Downing  Street.  Such  warnings  could 
scarcely  fail  to  convey  useful  information, 
as  ladies  were  notoriously  allowed  to  know 
too  much  of  matters  which  were  at  one  time 
confined  to  Cabinet  Councils.  The  country 
is  indebted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  George 
for  r     "^     r    i  more  wholesome   regime. 

It  lid  that  all  appearances  were 

.iga:'  I  intervention  until  it  was  too 

late  for  us  to  count.  We  have  since  been 
told  that  at  the  magic  word  "Belgium"  the 
•scales  fell  from  all  lyes.  and  our  twenty 
.Ministers  minus  only  Lord  Morley  and  Mr. 
.lohn  Burns — saw  things  as  they  really  were 
and  unhesitatingly  sprang  to  arms.  We 
may  "leave  it  at  that'  and  trust  the  future 
historian  todeal  faithfully  with  nil  the  facts, 
nothing  extenuating,  nor  setting  down  aught 
in  malice.  It  must,  however,  be  insi.iled.  In 
justice  to  our  own  people,  that  the  immense 
majority  of  King  George's  subjects  at  home 

and  a' "      '   'tw  none  off '"     ' -"n'ral 

distv  'ween   an  urn 

and  on    Frani'  nis- 

terial  circles  both  were  equally  regarded 
as  for  all  practical  purposes  part  of  our- 
selves, to  whose  support  it  was  our  bounden 
duty  to  rally  by  every  obligation  of  honor 
and  every  dictate  of  interest  the  moment 
either  was  attacked  by  the  common  foe. 
N'o  Government  would  have  been  permitted 


to  repeat  the  tragic  experience  of  1870  in 
1914.  It  was  not  a  question  as  to  whether 
we  should  stand  in  or  stand  out,  but  whether 
we  got  in  in  time,  i.e.,  whether  British 
Patriotism  could  stampede  British  Pacifism 
before  Civilization  succumbed.  Better 
predispositions  inside  the  Government, 
represented  by  Mr.  Asquith,  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill — who  was 
stout-hearted  at  this  crucial  moment — stood 
in  urgent  need  of  reinforcement  from  the 
outside,  which  they  received  in  the  shape 
of  the  appeal  from  Belgium  to  honor  our 
own  signature,  the  insistence  of  France  that 
we  acknowledge  what  is  described  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  to-day  as  an  obligation  of 
honor,  and  the  moral  support  of  the  Union- 
ist Party  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law's 
historical  letter.  Nevertheless,  precious 
hours  and  days  were  wasted,  and  but  for 
the  valor  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  and 
a  sufficiency  of  his  gallant  subjects,  the 
Beauchamp  faction  would  have  played 
Germany's  game  to  the  point  of  placing 
Paris  and  Calais  in  possession  of  the  Kaiser 
"according  to  plan,"  for,  as  is  known.  Mr. 
Asquith  was  reduced  to  promise  his  col- 
leagues, in  the  first  instance,  that  our  sup- 
port of  France  would  be  limited  to  the  Navy, 
on  which  crippling  condition  alone  our  Wait- 
and-Sees  wobbled  into  war. 

All  that  need  concern  us  for  the  moment 
is  that  there  was  a  deliberate  and  deter- 
mined effort,  of  which  Downing  Street  was 
the  centre,  to  save  Germanj'  and  to  lose 
England,  in  August  1914.  As  we  can  all 
now  see,  if  successful,  it  must  have  involved 
the  extinction  of  every  liberty  throughout 
Europe.  It  was  only  frustrated  in  the  nick 
of  time — the  British  Navy  was  already  at 
war  stations,  thanks  to  the  provident 
patriotism  of  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg 
and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill.  After  Lord 
Haldane  had  been  ejected  by  Lord  North- 
cliffe  from  Whitehall,  the  Expeditionary 
Force  that  Schopenhauer  would  have  de- 
tained in  these  islands  was  allowed  to  cross 
the  Channel.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  after  such  blood-curdling  escapes  of 
catastrophe  Downing  Street  would  be  thor- 
oughly disinfected  of  all  Potsdam  pro- 
clivities, and  that  henceforward  every 
political  energy  would  be  bent  upon  the 
supreme  task  of  overthrowing  Prussian 
militarism,  which  was  now  our  proclaimed 
policy.  A  serious  investigation  of  this  pro- 
position would  necessitate  recapitulating 
the  history  of  the  war.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
from  that  day  to  this,  despite  Ministerial 
changes  and  the  ever-growing  solidarity  of 
public  opinion  as  the  full  proportions  of  the 
German  menace  and  the  hideous  mien  of 
modern  Germany  became  revealed.  Downing 
Street  has  never  succeeded  in  convincing 
the  country — it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
tried — that  its  grit  is  anything  like  equal 
to  that  of  the  nation  or  that  it  shares  the 
national  determination  to  flght  out  the 
Great  War  to  the  only  conclusion  which 
would  justify  the  appalling  sacrifices  and 
sufferings  of  the  British  and  Allied  peoples 
foi  the  sake  of  securing  our  common  civiliza- 
tion. The  war  never  seems  to  have  been 
conducted  by  any  of  the  three  British 
Ministries  that  have  held  office  as  though 
they  wanted  to  win  in  the  popular  sense  of 
that  term,  while  their  policy  has  been  a 
perpetual  blister  to  the  public  through  its 
incorrigible  weiAness  upon  every  Anglo- 
German  issue.  It  is  this,  and  this  alone, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  agitation 
against  "the  Hidden  "  ■"  i  "  ->  embarrassing 
to    every    Cabinet  t    explain    its 

incomprehensible  towards    our 

repulsive  foe,  its  strange  reluctance  to  hurt 
and  humiliate  the  German  Empire,  all  sec- 
tions of  which,  from  '•'■•  •»  n.K  i.,v,„ot  to  the 
all-lowered   of   the  are  not 

merely  sworn  to  out  i  to  treat 

these  Islands,  shoul  :    get  in  here. 

.10  as  to  make   the  of  martyred 

Belgium  and  the  .....i. .  noltlement"  of 
Rumania  seem  a  joke.  Belgians  or 
Rumanians  or  the  inhabitants  of  invaded 
territory  elsewhere  have  received  one 
answer  from  the  enemy  to  every  complaint 
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"21  Jewelled"  Tires 


When  the  jeweller  lays  two 
watches  on  the  counter  be- 
fore you,  you  don't  choose 
the  cheaper  one  just  because 
it  is  lower  in  price.  You 
look  at  the  movement — 
the  number  of  jewels — the 
case.  It's  service  you  are 
buying— not  just  something 
to  fill  your  pocket. 

Then,  in  the  name  of  real 
Economy,  buy  Tires  the 
same  way. 

Price  alone  is  no  gauge. 

It's  miles -per -dollar.  It's 
freedom  from  trouble.  It's 
comfort  and  satisfaction. 

On  just  this  basis  we  build 
and  sell  Goodyear  Tires. 
On  this  basis  we  have  won 
the  friendship  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  world's  tire 
users. 


Every  notable  development 
in  the  tire  field  fostered  by 
Goodyear  has  aimed  at  a  real 
reduction  in  the  cost  of 
motoring.  Every  year  has 
seen  Goodyear  Tires  built 
to  go  farther  and  so  cost  less. 

Noteworthy  is  Goodyear's 
latest  contribution  to  lower 
motoring-costs — the  Good- 
year Cord  Tire.  It  has  al- 
ready won  a  dominant  posi- 
tion through  very  practical 
virtues  of  service  and  final 
economy. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the 
number  of  your  friends  who 
use  complete  Goodyear 
equipment — for  economy's 
sake.  The  Goodyear  Ser- 
vice Station  Dealer  is  as 
much  at  your  service  as  at 
theirs. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 
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Look  for  the  famous  **R"  Shield  Watermark — it 
guarantees  you  Rolland  Quality. 
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Men  and  Women-  Wanted 

The  present  demand  for  MacLean's  and  Farmers' 
Magazines  makes  necessary  more  representatives. 
To  younjr  men  and  women  of  good  address  and 
ambition — students,  teachers,  young  people  in 
business — bank  and  law  offices,  we  offer  a  real 
opportunity. 

The  work  is  permanent,  we  help  you,  co-operate 
with  you.  Your  earnings  are  very  liberal.  If  you 
are  genuinely  interested,  write  us  at  once. 

Agency  Division 
THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  Umited.  i43  University  Ave.,  Toronto.  Ont. 


against  outrage:  "ThtB  is  nothing  to  what 
we  shall  do  when  we  get  to  England."  We 
have  no  desire  that  our  national  spokesmen 
should  imitate  German  bluff  or  German 
bluster,  but  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
their  apologetics  and  half-hearted  measures 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  contemptu- 
ous cruelty  suffered  by  Englishmen  and 
Englishwomen  lying  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Bashi-Bazouks  of  Prussia. 

Occasionally  there  has  been  a  "strong" 
declaration  in  Parliament  or  the  platform, 
almost  invariably,  however,  qualified  so  as 
to  destroy  its  effect,  as  though  Ministers 
were  afraid  of  meaning  what  they  said.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  at  one  moment  adopted  the 
NorthcIifTe  policy  of  the  Knock-Out,  ex- 
pressed in  the  only  language  which  the 
Boche  understands.  But  almost  every 
action  of  every  British  Cabinet,  whether 
consisting  of  Twenty-three  or  Five,  has 
been  incompatible  with  the  Knock-Out 
spirit.  Many  of  us  have  been  reluctantly 
constrained  to  the  conclusion  that  statesmen 
who  during  many  years  dallied  with  the 
Blockade,  who  have  made  no  serious  effort 
to  protect  our  prisoners  of  war,  who  favor 
the  German  plutocrat  in  our  midst,  who  shy 
at  every  practical  step  to  stop  German 
peaceful  penetration,  who  have  labored  to 
prevent  our  people  from  appreciating  the 
true  character  of  the  enemy  and  from  draw- 
ing the  legitimate  consequences,  who  had 
to  be  kicked  into  bombing  Germany,  who 
are  terrified  of  every  strong  action — will 
not  smash  the  enemy  if  by  hook  or  by  crook 
they  can  avoid  it.  This  may  not  be  the 
anxiety  in  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  mind  when  he 

■arns  the  City  of  London  of  some  unspeci- 
fied danger  to  the  national  cause  located  off 
the  Battle  Front.  But  it  is  the  nightmare 
of  99  Englishmen  out  of  100,  and  of  999 
Englishwomen  out  of  1,000.  It  may  be  the 
misfortune  of  Ministers  to  convey  this  most 
deplorable  and  discouraging  impression,  but 
I  believe  it  to  be  entirely  their  fault. 

They  can  talk  about  winning  till  the  cows 

ome  home,  but  the  will  to  win  is  painfully 
lacking  in  the  Right  Hon.  Faintheart,  the 
Lord  Feebleguts,  and  Mr.  Coldfeet,  and  as 
the  hour  of  inevitable  victory  approaches — 
despite  the  politicians — ^Downing  Street  will 
become    an    ever-increasing    danger. 


How    the    Hand    of 
Austria  Was  Forced 

Aged  Emperw  Was  in  Hands  of  German 
Clique. 


IT.  has  become  the  custom,  and  a  splendid 
custom,  too,  in  these  days  when  "secret 
diplomacy"  is  an  abomination  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  for  the  U.S.  ambassadors  to 
publish  their  impressions.  The  stories  of 
Mr.  Gerard  on  Germany  and  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau  on  Turkey  were  valuable  and  illumin- 
ating, especially  the  latter.  Frederic 
Courtland  Penfield,  who  was  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Austria-Hungary  from  1913  to 
1917,  maintained  a  long  silence,  broken  at 
last  by  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Independent  in  which  he  gives  a  story  of 
the  true  inner  happenings  in  that  country 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war.  He  pictures 
the  old  Australian  Emperor.  Francis  Joseph, 
as  a  catspaw  in  the  hands  of  an  unscrupu- 
lous clique  who  played  Germany's  game. 
Another  interesting  point  that  he  brings 
out  is  that  the  power  of  the  doddering  old 
Emperor  was  more  absolute  in  reality  than 
that  of  the  Czar  of  Russia. 

But  could  the  dreaming  old  sovereign  be 
influenced  to  play  Wilhelm's  game  and 
handle  his  cards  in  a  manner  keeping  Pots- 
dam and  Berlin  from  being  suspected  as 
the  instigator?  The  Hohenzollern  believed 
this  might  be  accomplished,  and  he  well 
knew  that  Francis  Joseph  ruled  more  auto- 
cratically than  the  Louis  of  France  who 
was  convinced  that  he  alone  was  the  state, 
and  Wilhelm  also  knew  that  the  Haps- 
burg  chief  was  very  proud  as  well  as  very 
old.  It  was  the  comment  of  habitual  cour- 
tiers that  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  Francis 
Joseph's  mind  was  as  keen  and  alert  as 
that  of  the  average  man  of  forty,  yet  there 
were  many  competent  people  who  were  con- 
vinced that  the  mind  of  the  doyen  of  Euro- 
pean rulers  was  bordering  upon  decay,  like 
the  intellects  of  men  not  born  in  the  pur- 
ple. The  great  Hapsburger  had  no  parlia- 
ment to  bother  him,  for  not  in  many  months 
had  it  been  in  session  and  then  only  to 
break  up  in  a  row  with  the  conflicting 
races  throwing  books  and  inkstands  at  each 
other.  Further  ttie  Cabinet  of  the  Em- 
peror was  made  up  of  fawning  aristocrats 
whose  judgments  had  not  in  years  differed 
an  iota  from  those  of  their  imperial  mas- 
ter, and  only  semi-occasionally  were  these 
statesmen  summoned  to  the  council  table 
to  express  approval  of  measures  that  the 
gentle  old  man  believed  were  to  benefit 
his   discordant  peoples. 

The  absolutism  of  the  Czar  of  AH  the 
Russias    was    pegs    below    that    of    the    Md 
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Emperor  of  Austria,  for  the  autocrat  of 
the  north  had  a  Duma  that  on  occasions 
he  had  to  pretend  to  consult.  Astute  Wil- 
helm  well  knew  this  and  must  have  thought 
the  conditions  ideal  for  getting  Francis 
Joseph  to  set  things  going  by  springing  a 
war  of  vengeance  against  Serbia.  True, 
the  Hapsburg  chief  had  not  made  war 
upon  Italy  when  a  crazed  Italian  murdered 
his  beautiful  Empress  at  Geneva — that  was 
another  matter,  and  then  Francis  Joseph 
was  twenty  years  younger,  and  had  not 
learned  to  run  a  government  controlling 
52,000,000  persons  of  eight  or  ten  distinct 
races  as  a  one-man  affair.  Progressive 
Germany  already  had  easy-going  Austria 
fettered  by  political  and  military  alliances, 
customs  agreements,  trade  understandings, 
secret  and  open  contracts  and  treaties  of 
every  known  character,  few  of  which  con- 
tained any  modicum  of  equity  for  Austria. 

It  was  a  sad  fact  that  the  coffers  of  the 
Austrian  Government  had  for  months  been 
in  so  depleted  a  condition  that  financial 
experts  of  the  Emperor  were  displaying 
genius  in  keeping  the  truth  from  the  peo- 
ple. Two  disquieting  wars  in  the  neighbor- 
ing Balkans  had  almost  paralyzed  com- 
merce in  Austria  and  in  Hungary.  Wil- 
helm  obviously  knew  this,  but  doubtless- 
ly hoped  that  Francis  Joseph  would  not 
think  of  a  matter  so  unimportant  in  de- 
claring war. 

With  half  an  eye  Wilhelm  must  have 
perceived  the  ease  with  which  the  dream- 
ing recluse  might  serve  his  purpose  and 
this  safely  accomplished  by  absent  treat- 
ment. In  Vienna  the  Kaiser  had  for  Am- 
bassador a  keen-witted  Saxon  whose  zeal 
for  the  Fatherland  and  its  ruler  was  bound- 
less, and  this  functionary  would  be  the 
very  man  to  organize  and  conduct  a  cabal 
influencing  Francis  Joseph  to  do  anything. 
Jt  would  not  be  safe  for  the  German  Gov- 
ernment to  have  to  do  with  so  sinister  a 
program,  while  it  would  be  sufficiently  safe 
for  the  hint  to  come  from  the  All  Highest 
iind  be  carried  to  the  Austrian  capital  by 
trusted  militarists  of  the  Crown  Prince's 
clique. 

Well,  the  suggestion  from  high  quarters 
was    all    that    the    diplomatist    required    to 


organize  the  cabal  to  halt  the  aged  Mon- 
erch's  prayers  for  peace,  and  to  so  work 
upon  his  pride  and  probably  weakening  in- 
tellect that  he  would  play  Germany's  game 
by  hurling  a  surprise  ultimatum  and  war 
declaration  against  the  Serbian  Govern- 
ment, whose  people  he  had  long  detested. 
There  were  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
men  in  this  band  of  schemtrs;  there  were 
military  high  officials  who  had  long  wanted 
war  for  their  owi  purposes,  and  one  or 
tttfo  were  Huiii^arian  si. liftmen  saturated 
with  the  Pan-German  id:-a,  one  of  whom 
had  ths  Emperors  ear  'o  the  exciusion  of 
adviser?  of  hi-jher  i.c>f!tions. 

One  by  one  these  conspirators  journeyed 
to  the  Imperial  villa  at  Ischl  and  remained 
until  convinced  he  had  furthered  the  pro- 
ject of  war,  and  in  this  specious  manner 
Francis  Joseph  was  influenced  into  assum- 
ing the  outward  responsibility  for  the 
world's  master  crime. 

The  original  intention  of  calling  for  an 
apology  from  Serbia,  the  punishment  of 
certain  agitators  against  Austria-Hungary, 
and  promises  of  better  conduct  thereafter, 
was  departed  from  piecemeal  by  the  sub- 
stituted ultimatum  drafted  eon  amore  in 
the  Vienna  Foreign  Ministry  by  a  diplo- 
matist of  Hungarian  birth  intimately  know- 
ing*Serbia  through  official  residence  at  Bel- 
grade. The  formal  declaration  of  hostilities 
following  the  ultimatum  was  wholly  un- 
necessary, for  the  ultimatum  adroitly  meant 
to  be  unanswerable  had  all  the  force  of  a 
declaration  of  war.  The  unreasonable 
time-limit  of  forty-eight  hours  for  replying 
to  the  demands  made  a  clash  absolutely  cer- 
tain— it  could  not  be  avoided,  in  spite  of 
the  conferences  held  day  and  night  at  St. 
Petersburg,   London   and   Paris. 

And  this  is  the  true  genesis  of  the  starl- 
ing of  the  world  cataclysm,  already  killing 
four  or  five  millions  of  innocent  mortals, 
majming  twice  as  many,  and  devastating 
half  of  Europe.  In  all  faith  do  I  believe 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  war  rests 
in  Germany,  and  that  the  irresolute  Francis 
Joseph  was  influenced  into  his  murderous 
action  by  the  cabal  of  men  doing  Wilhelm 
II's  bidding. 


When  Germany  Lived  on  Turnips 


Food  Shortage  Was  at  Its  Worst  in  1917 


X  TOW  that  the  veil  is  lifted  it  is  seen  that 
^  ^  Germany  really  suffered  intensely 
from  lack  of  food.  The  British  blockade 
was  effective.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  that  now.  Writingin  Les/i>'»  Weekly, 
Oswald  F.  Schuette  deals  with  the  food 
problem  iji  a  comprehensive  way,  showing 
among  other  things  -that  the  shortage 
reached  its  apex  in  1917.  There  was  one 
time,  in  fact,  when  Germany  lived  on 
turnips.    He  writes: 

As  the  last  of  the  American  correspond- 
ents to  leave  Berlin,  I  was  in  that  capital 
throughout  the  spring  of  1917  when  the 
food  conditions  of  Germany  reached  their 
lowest  point  in  the  war.  The  potato  crop 
which  had  saved  Germany  in  the  winter  of 
1915-16,  and  saved  it  again  in  the  winter  of 
1917-18,  proved  a  failure  in  the  fall  of 
1916.  Statistics  showed  that  it  would  not 
outlast  the  winter.  But  the  German 
bureaucracy  which  ran  the  food  departments 
was  confident.  In  October,  1916,  it  an- 
nounced that  10,000,000  tons  of  rutabaga 
turnips  had  been  stored  in  East  Prussia,  to 
be  rationed  out  as  soon  as  the  potatoes 
vanished. 

Had  they  been  as'infallibly  wise  aa  they 
like  to  believe  they  were,  they  would  have 
begun  at  once  to  adulterate  the  weekly 
potato  rations  with  generous  admixtures  of 
turnips.  For  their  later  experience  demon- 
strated that  the  human  system  cannot  live 
on  a  steady  turnip  diet,  and  there  was  a 
serious  epidemic  of  stomach  trouble  in  the 
spring  that  almost  forced  Germany's  sur- 
render. 

But  the  scientists  did  not  foresee  this,  so 
Germany  ate  up  all  her  potatoes  before  the 
turnip  rationing  began.  This  was  about 
the  middle  of  February.  1917.  Suddenly  the 
potato  supply  vanished,  as  though  it  had 
blown  av.ay  overnight.  Out  came  the 
turnips — coarse,  yellow  roots  that  in  peace 
*timo8  had  been  devoted  to  cattle-feeding. 
It  all  seemed  easy  enough  —at  first.  Yet 
one  difficulty  began  right  at  the  start. 
Potatoes  had  not  vanished  alone.  Every- 
thing else  seemed  to  disappear  synchron- 
ously, as  the  poets  nay.  Flour  was  ex- 
ceptionally short,  and  the  potato  meal  that 
had  always  helped  out  was  no  longer  avail- 
able. So  the  Germans  tried  turnip  flour.  It 
proved  a  sorry  substitute.  Despite  this,  the 
turnips  had  to  do  duty  as  substitutes  for 
about  everything  else  on  the  calendar  of 
foods.  At  that  time  my  meals  in  the  Hotel 
Adlon,  in   Berlin,  ran   about  like  thix:      For 


breakfa.st  there  was  a  coffee  substitute. 
Real  coffee  had  disappeared  in  1915.  Cereal 
coffee  was  equally  out  of  the  question.  So 
they  made  a  coffee  substitute  by  roasting 
dried  turnips.  Brewed  by  a  master  chef 
— for  the  Adlon  was  a  splendid  hotel — the 
result  at  least  looked  like  coffee.  I  can't 
describe  exactly  how  it  tasted,  but  its  re- 
semblance to  coffee  ended  with  its  looks. 
Cream — I  mean  milk — was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; that  was  reserved  for  children  under 
two  years.  Sugar  was  similarly  forbidden 
in  hotels,  so  you  sweetened  the  coffee  with 
coal  tar  saccharine.  With  it  came  two 
slices  of  bread — on  bread  cards.  That  is 
they  called  it  bread.  There  is  everything 
in  a  name.  But  for  that,  you  might  have 
mistaken  it  for  a  sliver  of  asphalt  pavement 
oi'  a  cross  between  faded  oilcloth  and  ruined 
sponge.  It  was  made  out  of  turnip  flour 
and  seemed  to  boast  of  its  lowly  parentage. 
After  some  experimenting,  I  found  that  it 
could  be  eaten  if  sliced  to  a  waferlike  thin- 
ness and  toasted  to  a  crisp. 

There  was  no  butter,  and  no  real  marma- 
lade. But  there  was  "jelly"  in  profusion, 
such  as  it  was.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
limit  to  the  choice.  The  waiter  always 
beamed  as  he  recited  the  list— cherry,  rasp- 
berry, pineapple,  crabapple,  strawberry, 
grape,  apple,  quince,  plum  and  all  the  rest. 
Only  it  was  all  camouflage.  They  were 
all  the  same  in  reality-  turnip  mash,  sweet- 
ened with  saccharine,  flavored  with  coal-tar 
flavors  and  colored  with  coal-tar  dyes. 
The  German  physicians  insisted  that  they 
were  harmless,  and  I,  at  least,  never  suffered 
from  their  consumption.  Maybe  that  was 
psychology,  too.  I  don't  profess  to  know. 
If  you  wanted  it,  you  could  have  "artiflcial 
honey"  instead  of  "jelly."  But  it  was  made 
in  the  same  way — turnips  and  coal  tar. 
Only  it  was  riskier  than  the  jams.  If  it 
hadn't  been  made  just  right,  it  smelled  and 
tasted  outrageously  like  bookbinder's  paste. 

So  much  for  breakfast.  For  luncheon 
there  was  a  real  menu.  It  started  in  witi; 
soup.  Until  the  u.ie  of  paper  napkins  wa< 
made  compulsory,  it  was  the  thinnest  thing 
on  the  menu,  although  occasionally  there 
was  a  flake  of  turnip  to  thicken  it.  On 
Sundays  they  always  had  two  kinds  of 
soup  with  lurnip.f,  "puree";  without 
turnips,  "consomme."  They  seemed  to  like 
French  words  on  their  menus.  Next  came 
a  piece  of  fish,  about  the  size  of  a  middle- 
aged  hickory  nut,  flanked  by  two  little 
turnip  balls  that  masqueraded  as  potatoc.i, 
and  thrc'p  generous  sprigs  of  par.,ley  to 
make  it  look  like  a  plateful.  Then  came  the 
meat  course.  If  you  still  had  a  bit  of  meat 
card  left--threc-quarter»  of  a  pound  per 
week  per  person — you  could  get  a  sliver  of 
fntlfsi   mi'nt.   boiled.      If  you  had  eaten   up 
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Worth  More  Than  It  Costs 

Tins  watch  "can  be  bought  at  any  dealer's  for 
$:100.    It  is  different  from  the  ordinary  watch 
because  it  tells  time  in  the  dark. 
Real  Radium  in  the,  substance  on  the  hands  and 
figures  makes  them  glow  brightly,  no  matter  how 
dark  it  is,  and  this  glow  lasts  for  the  lifetime  of  the 
watch. 

"^'ou   do   not    need   to  strike  a   inatcli   to  see   the 
hour. 

Most  people  find  a  Radiolite  much  more  useful  than 
the  ordinary  watch.  It  is  indeed  worth  more  than  it  costs. 
More  than  50  million  Inger.soll  watches  have  been  sold 
during  the  last  25  years,  and  Ingersolls  can  be  bought  in 
any  town  or  village  just  the  same  as  in  the  big  cities — same 
high  quality,  some  low  price.  Ask  for  IngersoU  Radiolites 
—$3.00— at  any  dealer's. 

Look  for  the  words  IngersoU  Radiolite  on  the  dial. 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 

128  Bleury  Street,  •  Montreal. 
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are  beautiful,  economica],  durable,  health- 
ful and  labor  saving.  They  are  the 
commoti-sense  answer  to  the  floor  question. 

Rathbone    Oak 
Veneer  Flooring 

can  be  put  down  perfectly  by  any  car- 
penter or  by  the  man  of  the  house  if  he 
is  handy  with  tools.  Being  only  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick  it  is  light  and 
easy  to  handle  and  even  with  strenuous 
wear  it  will  last  longer  than  the  house 
itself. 
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your  weekly  allowance,  the  versuli'ic  ch<'f 
aforesaid  helped  out  with  a  croquette.  That 
is,  it  looked  like  u  croquette.  With  the 
naked  eye  you  couldn't  tell  it  from  K'nuine 
hash.  But  the  tonRue  knew  better.  For  it 
was  made  out  of  a  sister  of  the  turnip  that 
had  furnished  the  breakfast  coffee  and  had 
decorated  the  fish  plate.  A  little  kitchen 
camouflage  had  done  the  rest.  With  this 
meatless,  turnippy  croquette  there  was 
served  a  dish  of  turnips  for  potatoes,  an- 
other item  of  turnips  for  vegetables  and  a 
third  for  salad. 

But  as  it  was  a  $.3.76  meal,  the  hotel  felt 
that  it  had  to  offer  a  dessert.  So  it  did. 
More  turnips.  With  proper  administration 
of  coal-tar  flavors,  colors'  and  saccharine,  it 
was  not  difficult- — only  it  looked  so  much 
like  the  breakfast  jelly  that  some  unwary 
patrons  tried  to  spread  it  on  their  bread. 
So  the  cook  had  to  guard  it  against  such 
desecration  by  putting  on  a  cover  of  merin- 
gue. Of  course,  real  meringue  out  of  eggs 
cr  cream  was  a  penitentiary  offense.  There- 
fore some  culinary  wizard  invented  a  sub- 
.stitute.  He  found  that  by  boiling  a  couple 
of  tablcspoonfuls  of  farina  briskly  for  an 
hour,  with  a  dash  of  coal-tar  lemon  juice, 
the    result    could    be    beaten    into    a    frosty 


foam.  Then  it  was  browaed  into  a  merin- 
gue that  in  its  appearance,  but  not  its  taste, 
would  have  made  Delmonico  jealous.  K 
little    black    turnip    coffee,    with    saccharine 

for  an  extra  25  cents — finished  it  up  in 
fine  shape.  The  evening  dinner  differed  only 
in  price — 50  cents  more.  So  you  can  see 
how  important  it  was  to  have  plenty  of 
psychology  to  make  these  menun  taste  like 
meals. 

At  that  time,  the  weekly  government 
ration  gave  each  Berliner  8V4  pounds  of 
bread,  2'/4  ounces  of  butter  and  fats,  4 
pounds  of  potatoes  or  turnips,  6  ounces  of 
sugar  and  12  ounces  of  meat.  Eggs  came 
at  the  rate  of  one  every  three  weeks.  Take 
this  home  and  try  it  on  your  stove. 

Yet  the  German  peopl"  did  not  starve. 
The  aged,  the  young  and  t:io  a'fk  suffered 
and  thousands  of  them  died.  One  physician 
told  me  there  was  no  use  trying  to  srive  a 
man  over  sixty  who  fall  ill;  patients  who 
had  typhoid,  pneumonia  or  other  severe 
diseases  rarely  convalerctd — they  couldn't 
on  one  egg  in  three  weeks.  But  they 
weren't  in  the  trenches  or  the  munition  fac- 
tories, and  their  loss  made  little  difference 
in  the  nation's  military  strength 


How  Ferdinaod  Betrayed  Bulgaria 


Hovi   She    Was  Forced    Into    War. 

THE  inside  story  of  the  circumstances 
which  contrary  to  the  natural  inclina- 
tions of  her  people  led  Bulgaria  into  the 
world  war  against  the  Allies  is  related  in 
the  Contemporary.  The  writer  says  in  part: 

Bulgaria  was  the  first  of  the  Central 
Powers  to  ask  for  terms  of  surrender,  and 
although  these  were  declared  to  be  uncon- 
ditional she  at  once  accepted  them.  In  this 
she  showed  an  independence  which  has 
characterized  the  nation  since  it  existed. 
Every  well-wisher  to  the  peasant  State  is 
glad  that  she  is  out  of  the  war.  She  ought 
never  to  have  been  in  it.  The  blundering 
of  diplomats  had  much  to  do  with  her 
entry,  but  King  Ferdinand  had  more.  Many 
causes  brought  about  her  exit  in  the  first 
week  of  October.  Ferdinand's  abdication 
was  the  best  thing  he  ever  did  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Bulgaria.  Three  facts  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked  as  contributing  to  her 
recent  action. 

1.  Russia  was  the  deliverer  of  Bulgaria 
and  both  deserved  and  received  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Bulgarian  people.  The  Russian 
War  Party  made  it  transparently  clear  that 
their  intention  was  to  make  of  Bulgaria  a 
Russian  province.  That  party  was  both 
obstinate  and  persistent  in  carrying  out  this 
design. 

2.  That  Austria  acquiesced  in  this 
project,  but  apparently  always  on  condition 
that  she  should  be  allowed  to  do  what  she 
liked  with  Serbia.  The  two  Great  Powers 
plotted  one  against  the  other  for  many 
years,  and  in  1897  an  understanding  was 
jome  to  between  them  that  Bulgaria  should 
be  left  within  the  sphere  of  influence  of 
Russia,  while  Austria  was  to  have  a  free 
hand  in  Serbia.  , 

In  other  w'ords,  the  two  most  despotic 
Powers  in  Europe  had  agreed  that  Bulgaria 
might  be  forced  by  the  Czar  to  become  a 
Russian  province.  Each  wished  to  employ 
a  small  Balkan  State  as  a  pawn  for  its  own 
purpose.  The  next  quarter  of  a  century 
saw  a  long  diplomatic  and  selfish  struggle 
between   Russian  and   Bulgaria. 

3.  The  third  fact  to  which  I  call  attention 
is  that  Bulgaria  had  reason  to  believe  in  the 
desire  of  England,  France,  and  the  United 
States  to  do  her  justice. 

The  essential  features  of  Bulgaria's  his- 
tory must  be  briefly  recalled.  A  people  long 
oppressed  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks 
attempted,  in  1876,  to  rise  against  their 
oppressors.  The  knowledge  that  such  an 
attempt  was  contemplated  led  to  Moslem 
atrocities  in  which  sixty  villages  were 
burned  and  12,000  men,  women,  and  children 
were  massacred  in  cold  blood.  When  the 
news  reached  England  popular  indignation 
drove  our  Government  to  enquire  into  the 
truth  of  the  reports  which  had  been  sent. 
A  Conference  met  in  Constantinople  in 
December,  1876,  in  which  every  Power  in 
Europe  was  represented.  Its  object  was  to 
persuade  the  Porte  to  adopt  reforms  for  the 
benefit  of  Bulgaria  and  Serbia,  and  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  massacres.  Russia 
declared  war  on  April  24th,  1877,  and  after 
a  year's  hard  fighting  Turkey  was  beaten. 
Bulgaria  was  established  as  a  Principality 
by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  which  was 
revised  by  arrangement  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  and  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin    took    its    place. 

The  Bulgars  were  to  choose  a  prince. 
They  chose  Alexander,  a  good  but  weak 
man.  An  infamous  Russian  intrigue  ex- 
pelled Alexander  in  1887.  Then  it  became 
necessary  to  choose  a  successor.  Russia  put 
forward  her  candidate.  But  the  people  . 
would  not  have  him.  A  deputation  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Sobranje,  the  Bulgarian 
Chamber,   to   find   a   prince.      They    selected 


Ferdinand,  as  yet  an  unknown  Austrian 
olTicer.  Russia  was  once  more  disappointed, 
and  from  that  time  onward  she  became  the 
enemy  of  Bulgaria. 

Two  influences  must  be  noted  a«  having 
great  importance  from  that  time  up  to  the 
pre.sent  upon  Bulgarian  history,  the  first 
is  that  England  steadily  supported  the 
independence  of  Bulgaria  and  opposed  the 
Russian  intention  to  force  its  people  to  ac- 
cept her  yoke.  The  second  influence  to 
which  I  allude  is  that  of  the  United  States. 
As  my  readers  have  probably  noticed  the 
United  States  has  never  declared  war  upon  . 
Bulgaria.  The  explanation  is  that  Bulgaria 
has  received  from  America  more  aid  in  find- 
ing her  soul  than  from  all  other  countries. 
This  influence  came  mainly  from  the  great 
.'American  instiution  known  as  Robert  Col- 
lege in  Constantinople.  Every  year  saw  a 
number  of  graduates  in  the  College  of 
various  races,  but  notably  Bulgarian,  who 
were  hard  students  and  whose  minds  had 
been  trained  to  accept  the  ideals  of  Amer- 
ica. Stambuloff,  though  not  himself  there 
trained,  spoke  in  very  high  terms  of  the 
value  of  its  work.  His  successor  Stoiloff 
was  a  graduate  and  a  man  greatly  respected 
both  in  Bulgaria  and  in  England,  The  only 
other  Robert  College  Prime  Minister  who 
may  be  mentioned  is  Mr.  Gueshoff  whose 
conduct  in  refusing  to  continue  in-  oflice 
when  King  Ferdinand,  probably  at  the  dic- 
tation of  Austria,  sent  new  terms  to  be 
added  to  those  already  settled  betwen  him 
and  Mr.  Passitch.  the  Serbian  Premier, 
gives  him  a  notable  place  in  the  history  of 
the  last  six  years.  Mr.  Gueshoff  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  no  meeting  of  ministers  had 
taken  place  and  fhat  the  new  terms  were 
those  of  King  Ferdinand  alone. 

When  in  August,  1914,  war  was  declared, 
Ferdinand  found  the  sentiment  of  his 
people  favorable  to  the  Allies.  Bulgaria, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  had  a  real  grievance 
in  the  refusal  of  the  Powers  to  carry  out 
the  arrangement  which  had  been  entered 
into  in  February,  1912.  The  British  Govern- 
ment, several  months  after  the  World  War 
commenced,  was  approached  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Allies  should  promise  that 
ii  Bulgaria  remained  neutral  this  grievance 
should  be  redressed.  A  promise  was  given 
and  the  Bulgarians  asked  for  it  in  writing. 
Time  was  lost  and  the  Bulgarians  claim 
that  representations  which  they  made  to 
our  Minister  at  Sofia  were  never  trans- 
mitted to  England.  When  the  answer 
came  it  is  said  to  have  been  different  from 
the  promise  which  had  been  made.  One 
Power  was  against  the  suggested  arrange- 
ment. I  believe  that  Power  was  Serbia 
herself.  A  well-informed  observer,  Mr. 
Noel  Buxton,  who  was  in  Belgrade  in  De- 
cember, 1914,  states  that  it  was  his  im- 
pression that  Passitch  was  waiting  to  be 
ordered  by  the  Powers  to  make  the  con- 
cession demanded.  If  such  an  order  were 
given  he  could  have  told  his  constituents 
that  it  was  in  their  interests  to  comply 
with  it,  but  as  it  was  never  given,  the 
war  party,  urged  constantly  at  Sofia  by 
the  representatives  of  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
decided  that  Bulgaria  should  throw  in  her 
lot  with  the*  Central  Powers.  Finally, 
partly  as  a  result  of  the  vacillation  of 
diplomacy,  the  King  had  his  own  way,  but 
the  feeling  in  the  army  as  well  as  in  the 
country  generally  was  in  favor  of  England 
and  the  Allies,  and  it  soon  became  recog- 
nized that  if  they  could  get  rid  of  their 
king  who  had  never  been  popular,  their 
best  course  would  be  to  act  as  they  did  in 
the  beginning  of  last  month. 

In  a  letter  dated  October  12th  from 
Sofia  the  arrival  there  is  reported  of  a 
small  British  force  which  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  population.     The  same  letter. 
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however,  from  Mr.  Ward  Price  tells  ugly 
stories  of  the  brutal  treatment  of  Serbian 
prisoners  by  the  Bulgarians.  The  acts  of 
savage  cruelty  by  Bulgarians  on  Serbians 
and  to  a  less  extent  the  hostility  between 
Bulgaria  and  Greece,  while  demanding  the 
strongest  condemnation  on  the  part  of  all 
civilized  powers  is  especially  lamentable 
■on  the  part  of  Bulgaria,  for  by  such  acts 
she  is  diminishing  her  chances  of  a  favor- 
able  settlement   of  a   real   grievance. 


Failure  of  Ludendorff 

.4   Correct  Estimate  of  the  Prussian 
Commander. 


T  UDENDORFF  was  a  tremendous  figure 
^-^  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  one  time. 
He  seemed  almost  the  personification  of  the 
German  Superman — efficient,  ruthless,  al- 
most omnipotent.  The  matchless  organiza- 
tion of  the  Teutonic  nation  was  ascribed  to 
him  and  his  directing  hand  was  felt  behind 
every  German  success.  Then  came  the  re- 
action. With  the  falling  back  of  the  Hun 
armies  and  the  resignation  of  Ludendorff, 
his  reputation  collapsed  like  a  punctured 
balloon.  To-day  the  world  is  finding  it  easy 
to  believe  that  Ludendorff  was  an  over- 
rated man,  a  bluifer,  a  butcher. 

The  truth  is  somewhere  between.  Per- 
haps the  most  satisfying  estimate  that  has 
yet  appeared  is  found  in  The  Nation, 
(London)  shortly  after  his  fall.  History 
will  accord  Ludendorff  about  the  measure 
of  greatness  that  this  article  has  estimated: 

Succe.ssful  generals  are  not  dismissed  un- 
less they  have  made  themselves  undesirable 
citizens.  Von  Moltke  was  set  aside  when 
the  original  plan  failed.  A  theory  died  with 
von  Falkenhayn.  But  with  Ludendorff  a 
phase  and  a  spirit  pass.  For  he  was  a 
typical  Prussian  general,  and  he  had  been 
more  intimately  associated  with  the  Ger- 
many Army  than  any  other  soldier.  Behind 
the  scenes  he  wan  the  army.  In  him  was 
its  hope.  He  was  its  expression,  and  policies 
failed  which  had  not  his  countersign  and 
approval. 

Yet  Ludendorff  was  not  a  great  man,  and 
it  is  improbable  that  history  will  rank  him 
among  the  great  generals.  His  career  is  a 
reminder  of  the  triviality  of  human  judg- 
ments, for  he  won  his  opportunity  by  his 
share  in  a  minor  operation,  and  his  one 
incontestable  victory  was  almost  im- 
mediately counter-balanced  by  an  almost 
equally  gigantic  defeat.  He  commanded  his 
brigade  at  Liege  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  and 
took  part  in  storming  those  weakly  held 
.fpaces  between  the  Brialmont  forts.  There 
was  little  scope  for  a  mere  brigadier  in  such 
an  operation,  and  presumably  he  was  sel- 
ected as  chief  of  staff  to  Hindenburg  simply 
as  a  competent  soldier  who  could  well  be 
spared.  In  East  Prussia  he  had  to  defeat 
a  much  more  numerous  enemy  who  was 
already  defeating  himself.  When  Fear  and 
Folly  take  the  field,  Competence  comes  to  its 
own.  While  Rennenkampf  fought  with  an 
eye  over  his  shoulder  towards  Petrograd, 
and  Samsonoff  with  both  eyes  fixed  on 
Berlin,  Ludendorff  with  hi.i  attention  on  the 
immediate  foreground  of  the  Masurian 
lakes,  worked  out  his  clever  little  plan,  and 
all  went  well.  He  cleared  East  Prussia,  and 
his  fame  was  founded  upon  the  impregnable 
rock  of  holy  property.  It  is  true  that  the 
army  sent  to  pursue  Rennenkampf  to  the 
Niemcn  came  to  grief.  But  von  Schubert 
<  Hindcnburg's  successor)  was  quietly  lost, 
and  by  that  time  the  great  German  and 
Austrian  armies  were  strung  out  across 
Poland.  It  was  Ludendorff  who  fought  the 
Eastern  campaign  right  up  to  the  final  at- 
tempt to  cut  off  the  armies  east  of  Vilna. 
It  was  Ludendorff  who,  aided  by  incom- 
petence and  treachery  at  home,  put  Russia 
finally  out  of  the  fight.  But  apart  from 
the  first  victory  near  Gorlice  over  the  de- 
fenceless Russians,  the  strategy  was  ob- 
vious. General  Dimitrieff  has  been  criti- 
cized for  his  failure  to  construct  supporting 
lines.  But  In  point  of  fact,  he  had  no  front 
line.  He  had  a  numerous  army  armed  with 
H  third  of  a  rifl*?  per  head  and  appropriate 
ammunition;  and  any  strategy  can  win 
laurels  against  such  opponents.  It  is  in  the 
broader  lines  of  the  campaign  we  see  Luden- 
dorff at  his  best,  but  it  was  a  best  that  was 
never  equal  to  that  of  the  Russians.  The 
victories  in  Rus.nia  were  great  achievements; 
but  history  will  measure  them  against  the 
resistance  offered,  and  noting  that  the  Rus- 
Hian  armies,  ill-equipped  as  they  were,  ever 
eluded  the  German  grip,  will  not  find  in 
thfm  any  claim  to  military  genius.  The 
mere  size  of  an  effect  is  not  the  criterion 
of  its  greatness.  Thf  standards  of  the  prc*- 
ent  war  are  all  gigantic;  but  this  does  not 
constitute  all  the  commanders  giants. 

The    Rumanian    campaign    was    a    clever 


Chicago  Opera  Stars  Hear  Giggolini 
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GUIDO  CICCOLINl  scored  a  Kreat  triumph  as  Alfredo 
in  "Traviata"  at  the  opening  pcrform.ince  of  the 
Chicago  Opera  season.  Scarcely  less  happy  than  he, 
over  his  success,  were  Carolina  Laisari,  leading  contralto, 
and  Virgiiio  Lai;ari,  the  brilliant  basio,  of  the  world  famed 
Chicago  Opera  Association.  To  them,  on  the  following  day, 
Ciccolini  said:  "Last  night  two  thous.ind  people  heard  mc 
on  the  stage  of  the  Auditorium.  Every  day  two  hundred 
thousand  hear  me  on  the  New  Edison.  It  is  the  same  voice— 
listen  and  tell  me  if  you  observe  even  the  slightest  difference." 
As  shown  in  the  photograph,  Ciccolini  stood  beside  the 


New  Edison  and  sang  for  his  friends  in  comparison  with  its 
ReCre.^TION  of  his  voice.  Their  critical  ears  could  dis- 
cover no  quality  in  Ciccolinis  wonderful  voice  that  was  not 
also  present  in  the  RE-CREATION. 

Similar  tests  have  been  made  by  thirty  ditTercnt  artists 
before  audiences  aggregating  two  million  people.  The  results 
of  these  astounding  comparisons  are  described  in  the  news 
columns  of  America's  pnncip.il  newstsa^rs.  M.iy  we  send 
you  the  booklet  "What  the  Critics  Say  "  ? 

Mr.  Edison  spent  more  than  three  million  dollars  in 
research  work  to  develop 
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"The  Phonograph  with  a  Soul" 

He  did  this  so  that  you  may  have  in  your  own  home  all  the  ear  can  give  you  of  the  art  of  the  world's 
greatest  artists.     You  owe  it  to  the  music  loving  side  ot  your  nature  to  hear  this  wonderful  instalment. 

I-t't  us   send  you  a  complimentary  cotrj  of  our  mujical  vruigazine  "Along  Broadway." 
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FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  Do  To-day, 

— Their  Neighbors  Do  To-morrow 

Over  30,000  of  Canada's  most  influential  rural  families  are  regular  readers  of  FARMERS' 
MAGAZINE! — people  who  are  the  real  leaders  in  their  respective  communities — people  who  arc 
largely  responsible  for  Canada's  rapid  rural  development,  *'' 

— upon  their  purchases  depend  the  purchases  of  many  of  their  neighbors. 

Readers  of  FARMERS'  are  able  and  willing  buyers — they  are  the  first  among  rural  Canadians 
to  buy  pianos,  automobiles,  phonographs,  tractors,  trucks  and  household  labor-saving  devices. 
They  keep  abreast  of  the  times — they  want  and  buy  the  best.  Proof  of  this  is  found  in  the 
hundreds  of  letters  regularly  received  from  subscribers. 

FARMERS'  should  he  first  on  your  list  of  Canadian  rural  publications.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  farm  paper — it  is  a 
well  printed,  well  illustrated  magazine  of  high  editorial  standard.  //  ivill  enable  you  to  appeal  to  people  who  direct 
and  control  worth-while  phases  of  Canada's  rural  affaiis. 

FARMERS'   circulation    of  30,000    in  Canada  compare*  faoorably  with 
that  of  any  farm  publication  in  Canada--figurcd  on  a  per  capita  batiM. 
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Educate  Your  Children  with 
the  Music  from  ALL  Records 

In  this  final-type  phonograph  are  expressed  by  master 
craftsmen  all  those  features  music  lovers  have  wished 
for   so   long. 

Because  of  the  wonderful  "Ultona,"  the  Brunswick  is  able 
to  play  all  records.  It  is  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  restricted 
to  one  particular  make.  Then,  because  of  its  all-wood 
sound  chamber — built  like-a-violin — its  tone  is  full  and 
clear  without  the  slightest  trace  of  metallic  or  nasal 
sounds.  It  is  the  supreme  achievement  of  a  company 
famous  for  76  years  in  the  woodworking  art.  Only  your 
own  ears  can  prove  to  you  the  incomparable  charm  of  the 
Brunswick  and  its  noticeable  superiority.  Hear  the 
Brunswick   first — then   judge   for   yourself. 

BRUNSWICK    SUPERIORITIES: 
Ultona   all-in-one  reproducer.  Automatic  stop. 

Plays   all    records   correctly.  Throat-way     volume     control. 

exact   weight,   correct    needle.  Finer  cabinet   work. 

All-wood    tone    chamber.  Costs  less. 

Better   tone. 

Prices   from    $62   to   $350 
Send   for   beautiful   cataloKue  and  name   of  your  dealer. 
Ask    for    Catalogue   M.M. 
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piece  of  work;  but  the  detail  waK  tt^at  of 
von  Falkenhayn.  Ludendorff  by  this  time 
had  become  the  virtual  commander  of  all 
the  German  armies  in  the  field,  and  he  had 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle  of  the 
Somme  and  the  Allied  offensive  last 
year.  It  was  he  who  determined 
to  make  an  end  in  the  West  by 
a  huge  offensive.  Once  more  he  was  seizing 
upon  a  chance  gratuitously  offered  him.  The 
battle  of  March  2lst  was  lost  in  Whitehall 
long  before  it  was  lost  north  of  St.  Quentin. 
Again  Ludendorff  achieved  a  great  effect. 
.Some  critics  suggest  that  if  he  had  been 
right  in  trusting  the  assurance  of  his  naval 
advisers  who  said  there  were  practically  no 
Americans  in  Europe  he  would  have  defeated 
the  Allies.  But  to  base  plans  upon  a  vast 
incapacity  for  criticizing  one's  own  wishes 
iE  not  generalship  but  unqualified  folly. 
And  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  revealed 
Ludendorff's  weakness  in  a  pitiless  light.  He 
marched  to  Amiens;  but  with  the  prize  be- 
fore him,  wavered.  What  a  sigh  of  relief 
went  up  on  the  Allied  side!  He  had  still  at 
least  thirty  divisions  to  use,  but  he  carefully 
removed  his  thrust  from  the  point  he  had 
most  skilfully  selected  and  threw  the  forces 
into  another  area  so  that  the  sensitive  line 
before  Amiens  might  heal  and  grow  strong! 
This  was  one  of  the  most  colossal  blunders 
in  military  history.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
Ludendorff  could  not  have  won  his  goal 
by  mere  persistence  before  Amiens.  But  if 
it  were  to  be  won  at  all  that  was  the  place 
and  the  time.  He  failed  because  he  has 
never  had  the  general's  vision.  His  only 
contribution  to  warfare  is  the  purely  Prus- 
sian contribution — exaggeration.  He  raised 
everything  to  the  nth.  Never  was  concen- 
tration   so    secret    as    his,    never    so    great. 


.Vever  was  any  accumulation  of  guns  so 
great.  He  attempted  to  fly  to  victory  on 
two  wings:  size  and  persistence.  But  where- 
as he  always  began  with  a  superfluity  he 
always  ended  with  a  dearth.  And  he  per- 
sisted just  up  to  the  moment  when  persist- 
ence was  about  to  bear  fruit.  Then  he  turn- 
ed aside.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  victim 
of  the  generalization  that  warfare  is  a 
science.  He  never  rose  above  that  fallacy. 
It  is  possible  he  merely  became  the  slave  of 
the  mechanical  side  of  war  in  which  indeed 
he  was  a  genius.  He  had  a  colossal  mind  for 
detail,  and  he  had  a  gift  for  the  salient  facts 
of  a  situation.  But  he  never  possessed  the 
capacity  for  making  a  leap  in  the  dark. 

And  so  there  passes  with  him  that  limited 
Prussian  military  ideal  of  blood  and  iron. 
It  is  an  apt  description  since  the  antithesis 
to  intelligence  is  so  well  emphasized.  It  has 
had  its  day  and  the  passing  of  Ludendorff  is 
its  curfew.  It  was  Ludendorff  who  sug- 
gested an  armistice,  and  then  when  he  found 
his  armies  escaping  one  trap  after  another 
he  wished  to  put  his  fortunes  to  the  test.  It 
is  also  stated  that  he  objected  to  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  Army  to  the  Reichstag. 
But  he  has  gone,  and  whoever  succeeds  him 
there  will  be  no  new  figure  with  a  prestige 
comparable  with  his.  He  has  had  more  to  do 
with  the  shaping  of  the  war  than  any  other 
figure,  but  with  one  exception  he  has  won 
no  more  than  half-victories  and  he  has 
brought  his  charge  to  complete  defeat.  He 
has  never  been  more  than  a  great  Quarter- 
master-General. Falkenhayn  in  chief  com- 
mand with  Ludendorff  as  assistant  might 
have  done  great  things.  It  has  been  Ger- 
many's misfortune  that  she  had  to  depend 
for  her  executive  command  upon  one  who 
had  only  a  colossal  power  for  clerical  work. 


Greatest  Triumph  of  History 


Military  Critic  Places  This  Estimate  on 
Allied  Victory. 


IN  estimating  the  importance  of   the   mil- 
itary  triumph    of   the    Allies,    Prank    H. 
Simonds,     writes     in      The     American     Re- 
view of  Reviews  that  it  is  the  greatest  in 
j    world  history.     He  says: 

I  Measured  by  its  consequence,  the  German 
I  defeat  is  more  complete  and  disastrous  than 
was  the  Austrian  defeat  at  Sadowa  or  the 
French  collapse  at  Sedan.  It  was  Napoleon 
not  France,  which  suffered  after  Waterloo. 
But  it  is  Germany  which  must  suffer  now, 
as  Prussia  paid  the  price  of  Jena.  Her  Em- 
peror has  gone  into  exile  like  Napoleon,  al- 
though his  exile  is  not  a  prison;  but  there  is 
nowhere  any  disposition  to  deal  with  Social- 
istic Germany  as  Europe  a  century  ago 
dealt  with  a  France  restored  to  the  Bour- 
bons. 

We  have  won  the  war  in  the  only  way 
that  could  be  worth  while.  We  have  broken 
the  legend  of  the  invincible  Germany  army. 
Militarism  has  brought  to  Germany  a 
greater  harvest  of  suffering  than  defence- 
lessness  could  ever  bring.  It  has  brought 
the  invader,  not  halted  him.  While  it 
flows  back  a  broken  and  disintegrating  mob, 
French,  British  and  American  troops  are 
advancing  on  German  soil  and  for  many 
months  and  perhaps  years,  hereafter,  alien 
armies  will  dominate  the  RhiTie  and  the 
Moselle. 

It  was  Waterloo  which  shattered  the 
French  dream  of  world  power.  In  the 
Hundred  Days  of  Foch  from  the  Marne 
to     the     Sambre,    Prussian     militarism    has 


been  broken  as  completely  as  the  Napole- 
onic. The  nation  collapsed  behind  the 
army;  but  the  army  was  already  beaten 
and  the  German  fleet,  which  was  to  dis- 
pute the  mastery  of  the  sea  with  Britain, 
mutinied  rather  than  engage  in  battle  with 
the  foe.  The  Armistice  of  Senlis  is,  then, 
one  of  the  great  landmarks  in  all  human 
history.  It  marks  the  failure  of  one  more 
effort  to  dominate  the  world  by  the  sword. 
It  testifies  to  another  militaristic  failure, 
the  greatest,  perhaps,  in  all  human  history. 
It  reveals  the  "downfall"  which  Bernhardi 
told  us  was  the  alternative  to  German 
world-power. 

And  there  is  one  circumstance  in  the 
present  campaign  lacking  in  the  Na- 
poleonic history.  Europe  conquered  Na- 
poleon, but  he  left  his  last  battlefield  with 
the  assured  re"''tation  of  unrivaled  great- 
ness as  a  soldier.  Waterloo  could  not 
extinguish  the  glory  of  his  Italian  vic- 
tories, of  Marengo,  of  Austerlitz,  of  Fried- 
land  and  of  Wagram.  Beaten  he  still 
conquered  as  a  soldier.  But  no  such  for- 
tune remains  for  the  German  military 
leadership.  It  has  not  merely  been  beaten; 
it  has  yielded  to  a  greater  commander  than 
it  was  able  to  produce.  If  Ludendorff 
was  the  ablest  German  general  of  the  war, 
his  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Foch  is  as 
complete  as  that  of  any  beaten  general 
in  any  war.  Nor  is  this  all.  If  Foch's 
victory  over  Ludendorff  was  absolute,  the 
.successes  of  Petain  over  Falkenhayn  at 
Verdun,  and  of  Joffre  over  the  younger 
Moltke  at  the  Marne,  were  only  less  de- 
cisive. In  all  three  of  the  great  tests, 
German  generalship  has  succumbed  to 
French.  The  legend  of  Sedan  and  Sadowa 
has  been  extinguished  at  the  Marne  and 
the    Meuse. 


The  Inside  Story  of  Armenia 


A.inerican  Ambassador  Tells  of  the 
Wholesale  Massacres. 


EVEN  though  the  war  in  Turkey  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  and  all  that  is  left  is 
the  carving  of  the  bird,  intense  interest 
can  still  be  found  in  the  narrative  of  Henry 
Margenthau,  U.S.  Ambassador,  now  run- 
ning in  World's  Work.  The  current  instal- 
ment deals  with  the  Armenian  situation 
and  is  full  of  dramatic  incidents.  Only  a 
few  extracts  here  and  there  can  be  given 
from  this  historically  important  narrative: 

Technically,  of  course,  I  had  no  right  to 
interfere.  According  to  the  cold-blooded 
legalities  of  the  situation,  the  treatment  of 
Turkish  subjects  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment was  purely  a  domestic  affair;  unless 
it  directly  affected  American  lives  and  Am- 
erican interests,  it  was  outside  the  concern 
of  the  American  Government.  When  I  first 
approached  Talaat  on  the  subject,  he  called 


my  attention  to  this  fact  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  This  interview  was  one  of  the  most 
exciting  which  I  had  had  up  to  that  time. 
Two  missionaries  had  just  called  upon  me, 
giving  the  full  details  of  the  frightful  hap- 
penings at  Konia.  After  listening  to  their 
stories,  I  could  not  restrain  myself,  and 
went  immediately  to  the  Sublime  Porte.  I 
saw  at  once  that  Talaat  was  in  one  of  his 
most  ferocious  states  of  mind.  For  months 
he  had  been  attempting  to  secure  tne  release 
of  two  of  his  closest  friends,  Ayoub  Sabri 
and  Zinnoun,  who  were  held  as  prisoners  by 
the  English  at  Malta.  His  failure  in  this 
matter  was  a  constant  grievance  and  irri- 
tation; he  was  always  talking  about  it, 
always  making  new  suggestions  for  getting 
his  friends  back  to  Turkey,  and  always  ap- 
pealing to  me  for  help.  So  furious  did  the 
Turkish  Boss  become  when  thinking  about 
his  absent  friends  that  we  usually  referred 
to  these  manifestations  as  Talaat  in  his 
"Ayoub  Sabri  moods."  This  particular 
morning  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  was 
in  one  of  his  worst  "Ayoub  Sabri  moods." 
Once  more  he  had  been  working  for  the  re- 
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lease  of  the  exiles  and  once  more  he  had 
failed.  As  usual,  he  attempted  to  preserve 
outer  calm  and  courtesy  to  me,  but  his  short, 
snappy  phrases,  his  bull-dog  rigidity,  and 
his  wrists,  planted  on  the  table,  showed  that 
it  was  an  unfavorable  moment  to  stir  him 
to  any  sense  of  pity  or  remorse.  I  first 
fpoke  to  him  about  a  Canadian  missionary. 
Dr.  McNaughton,  who  was  receiving  harsh 
treatment   in   Asia   Minor. 

"The  man  is  an  English  agent,"  he  re- 
plied, "and  we  have  the  evidence  for  it." 

"Let  me  see  it,"  I  asked. 

"We'll  do  nothing  for  any  Englishman  or 
any  Canadian,"  he  replied,  "until  they  re- 
lease Ayoub  and  Zinnoun." 

"But  you  promised  to  treat  English  in  the 
employ  of  Americans  as  Americans,"  I  re- 
plied. 

"That  may  be,"  rejoined  the  Minister, 
"but  a  promise  is  not  made  to  be  kept  for- 
ever. I  withdraw  that  promise  now.  There 
is  a  time  limit  on  a  promise." 

"But  if  a  promise  is  not  binding,  what 
is?"  I  asked. 

"A  guarantee,"  Talaat  answered  quickly. 


He  was  altogether  in  a  reckless  mood. 
"Gott  strafe  Englandl"  he  shouted — using 
one  of  the  few  German  phrases  that  he 
knew.  "As  to  your  Armenians,  we  don't 
give  a  rap  for  the  future!  We  live  only  in 
the  present!  As  to  the  English,  I  wish  you 
would  telegraph  Washington  that  we  shall 
not  do  a  thing  for  them  until  they  let  out 
Ayoub  Sabri  and  Zinnoun!" 

Then  leaning  over,  he  struck  a  pose, 
pressed  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  said,  in 
English — I  think  this  must  have  been  almost 
ail  the  English  he  knew: 

"Ayoub  Sabri — he — my — brudderl" 

Despite  this  I  made  another  plea  for  Dr. 
McNaughton. 

"He's  not  American,"  said  Talaat,  "he's 
a   Canadian." 

"It's   almost   the   same   thing,"  I   said. 

"Well,"  replied  Talaat,  "if  I  let  him  go, 
will  you  promise  that  the  United  States  will 
annex  Canada?" 

"I  promise,"  said  I,  and  we  both  laughed 
at  this  little  joke. 

"Every  time  you  come  here,"  Talaat  fin- 
ally said,  "you  always  steal  something  from 


me.     All      right,    you    can    have    your    Mc- 
Naughton!" 

*  •         •  * 

One  day  Talaat  made  what  was  perhaps 
the  most  astonishing  request  I  had  ever 
heard.  The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  the  Equitable  Life  of  New  York 
had  for  years  done  considerable  business 
among  the  Armenians.  The  extent  to  which 
they  insured  their  lives  was  merely  another 
indication  of  their  thrifty  habits. 

"I  wish,"  Talaat  now  said,  "that  you 
would  get  the  American  life  insurance  com- 
panies to  send  us  a  complete  list  of  their 
Armenian  policy  holders.  They  are  prac- 
tically all  dead  now  and  have  left  no  heirs 
to  collect  the  money.  It,  of  course,  all 
escheats  to  the  state.  The  Government  is 
the   beneficiary  now.     Will  you  db  so?" 

This  was  almost  too  much,  and  I  lost  my 
temper. 

"You  will  get  no  such  lists  from  me,"  I 
said,  and  got  up  and  left  him. 

*  •         •         * 

Talaat's  attitude  toward  the  Armenians 
was  summed  up  in  the  proud  boast  which  he 
made  to  his  friends:  "1  have  accomplished 
more  toward  solving  the  Armenian  problem 
in  three  months  than  Abdul  Hamid  accom- 
plished in  thirty  years!" 

*  *         *         • 

Enver  tried  to  mitigate  the  barbarity  of 
his  general  attitude  by  showing  mercy  in 
particular  instances.  I  made  no  progress 
in  my  efforts  to  stop  the  programme  of 
wholesale  massacre,  but  I  did  save  a  few 
Armenians  from  death.  One  day  I  received 
word  from  the  American  Consul  at  Smyrna 
that  seven  Armenians  had  been  sentenced  to 
be  hanged.  These  men  had  been  accused  of 
committing  some  rather  vague  political 
offense  in  1909;  yet  neither  Rahmi  Bey,  the 
Governor  General  of  Smyrna,  nor  the  Mili- 
tary Commander  believed  that  they  were 
Kuilty.  When  the  order  for  execution  reach- 
id  Smyrna  these  authorities  wired  Con- 
stantinople that  under  the  Ottoman  law  the 
accused  had  the  right  to  appeal  for  clemency 
to  the  Sultan.  The  answer  which  was  re- 
turned to  this  communication  well  illus- 
trated the  extent  to  which  the  rights  of 
the  Armenians  were  regarded  at  that  time: 

"Technically,  you  are  right;  hang  them 
first  and  send  the  petition  for  pardon  after- 
ward." 


From  England  to  France  by  Tunnel 


Discussed  for  116  Years,  English  Chan- 
nel Tunnel  May  Be  Built  at  Last. 


T7OR  upwards  of  a  century  the  feBr  of 
*■  war  has  thwarted  the  men  who  have 
had  the  plan  for  a  Channel  tunnel  at  heart. 
The  war,  however,  has  changed  England's 
viewpoint  and  the  eventual  success  of  the 
idea  seems  now  likely  to  be  realized.  Some 
interesting  details  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
ject are  given  by  Walderaar  Kaempffert  in 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  in  an  article  from 
which  the  following  excerpt  is  taken: 

"This  is  one  of  the  great  things  that  we 
could  do  together." 

Napoleon  was  the  speaker.  The  man  to 
whom  he  addressed  himself  was  the  English 
statesman,  Charles  Fox,  who  visited  the 
First  Consul  in  France  after  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  had  been  signed  in  1802.  What 
was  the  great  thing  "that  we  could  do  to- 
gether"? Build  a  tunnel  under  the  Channel 
to  connect  England  and  France — the  pro- 
posal of  Mathieu,  one  of  the  foremost 
French  engineers  of  his  time.  England 
steadfastly  opposed  the  tunnel.  For  cen- 
turies she  had  been  an  island.  She  had  de- 
veloped political  liberty  after  her  fashion 
partly  because  she  was  cut  off  from  the 
Continent;  she  was  safe  from  invasion  be- 
cause she  was  surrounded  by  stormy  waters. 
Direct  physical  connection  with  the  Conti- 
nent was  a  military  menace. 

Yet  there  were  broad-minded  men  in  the 
English  government  who  saw  that  England 
had  much  to  gain  by  the  building  of  a  tun- 
nel. In  1875  England  and  France  signed  a 
treaty  which  defined  the  tunnel  rights  of 
the  two  countries,  provided  for  the  flooding 
of  the  tunnel  in  time  of  war.  and  empower- 
ed a  British  and  a  French  company  to  be- 
gin the  work  of  excavation.  Shafts  were 
sunk  on  both  the  English  and  French  sides 
seven  years  later,  and  tunnels  were  driven 
from  these  shaftt  out  under  the  sea  for  a 
dstance  of  six  thousand  feet.  Then  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  Secretary  of  the  Home  De- 
partment, stepped  in  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  courts,  stopped  the  work.  Both 
the  French  and  British  companies  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to.  recommence  operations. 
WoUeley  bombarded  Alexandria  in  1882, 
thereby  hardly  improving  the  feeling  of 
England  and  France  for  each  other.  Wol- 
seley,  a  popular  hero  aft«r  his  Egyptian 
triumph,  branded  the  whole  Channel  enter- 
priie  as  insane,  and  voiced  the  opinion  of 
conservative  England  when  he  argued  that 
the  tunnel  would  destroy  the  military  isola- 


tion that  had  saved  England  from  invasion 
for  centuries. 

England  invaded  and  conquered!  The 
idea  alarmed  even  such  cool-headed  scien- 
tists as  Thomas  Huxley  and  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, with  the  result  that  they  carried  in 
person  to  the  House  of  Commons  an  enorm- 
ous petition,  signed  by  tens  of  thousands, 
protesting  against  the  resumption  of  work 
on  the  tunnel.  A  Parliamentary  committee 
decided  against  the  tunnel  companies  in 
,1883.  The  tunnel  was  dead.  Nearly  every 
great  English  engineering  project  for  im- 
proving the  means  of  communication  with 
the  Continent  has  met  with  similar  absurd 
opposition. 

Strategists  who  are  now  fighting  in 
France  realize  what  a  stupid  mistake  the 
military  advisers  of  the  British  -overn- 
ment  made  in  objecting  to  the  tunnel.  Eng- 
land must  henceforth  be  able  to  reach  Liege 
or  Antwerp  as  quickly  as  a  rail-borne  Ger- 
man army.  Besides,  England  is  no  longer 
isolated,  in  the  old  sense.  The  submarines 
and  the  airship  have  destroyed  her  insular- 
ity. To  be  sure,  no  invading  troops  have 
been  landed  on  English  soil;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sea,  England's  mightiest  bulwark, 
has  not  been  able  to  prevent  attacks  on  her 
.-"hipping  by  submarines  or  the  bombardment 
of  her  towns   by  aircraft. 

According  to  Albert  Sartiaux,  engineer  f 
for  the  French  tunnel  company,  20,000,000 
passengers  have  crossed  the  Channel  since 
ihe  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  millions  of 
Ions  of  munitions  and  supplies.  A  tunnel 
would  have  released  for  Atlantic  service 
1,500,000  tons  of  shipping  and  an  army  of 
dock-laborers.  He  estimates  that  30,000 
troops  and  30,000  tons  of  supplies  a  day 
could  have  been  transported  by  a  Channel 
'.ijnnel,  on  the  basis  of  six  trains  an  hour 
tor  twenty  hours.  Think  what  this  would 
have  meant  in  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
when  hours  were  precious!  The  tunnel  can 
be  built  for  JSO.OOO.OOO.  It  has  cost  Eng- 
land more  than  that  for  the  lack  of  a 
tunnel. 

The  latest  plans,  for  which  Sir  Douglas 
Fox  of  England  and  Albert  aartlaux  are 
responsible,  and  which  will  in  all  probabil- 
ity be  carried  out  after  the  end  of  the  war, 
provide  for  two  tunnels,  each  eighteen  and 
one  half  feet  in  diameter,  to  be  driven 
undtr  the  Channel,  from  Shakespeare  Cliff, 
near  Dover,  to  Sangatte,  between  Calais  and 
Boulogne. 

The  distance  would  bo  about  thirty-seven 
miles,  twenty-four  of  which  would  lie  under 
water.  At  their  lowest  point  the  rails  are 
to  He  326  feet  below  water-level.  For  n 
^hort  distance  the  maximum  grade  Is  ninety- 
<ix    feet    a    mile;    the    prevailing    grade    is 
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What  Is  Nerve 
Force  ? 


NERVE  Force  is  an  energy 
created  by  the  nervous 
system.  What  it  is,  we  do 
not  know,  just  as  we  do  not 
know  what  electricity  is. 

We  know  this  of  Nerve  Force : 
It  is  the  dominant  power  of  our 
existence.  It  governs  our  whole 
life.  It  Is  Life;  for  if  we  knew 
what  nerve  force  is,  we  would 
know  the  secret  of  life. 

Nerve  force  is  the  basic  force 
of  the  body  and  mind.  The 
power  of  every  muscle,  every 
organ ;  in  fact,  every  cell  is  gov- 
erned and  receives  its  initial  im- 
pulse through  the  nerves.  Our 
vitality,  strength  and  endurance 
are  directly  governed  by  the  de- 
gree of  our  nerve  force. 

If  an  elephant  had  the  same 
degree  of  nerve  force  as  a  flea, 
or  an  ant,  he  could  jump  over 
mountains  and  push  down  sky- 
scrapers. If  an  ordinary  man 
had  the  same  degree  of  nerve 
force  as  a  cat,  he  could  break 
all  athletic  records  without  half 
trying.  This  is  an  example  of 
Muscular  Nerve  Force. 

Mental  Nerve  Force  is  indicated  by 
force  of  character,  personal  magnetism, 
moral  courage  and  mental  power. 

Organic  Nerve  Force  means  health 
and  long   life. 

It  is  a  well  balanced  combination  of 
Physical.  Mental  and  Organic  Nerve 
Force  that  has  made  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, General  Pershing  and  Charles 
Schwab  and  other  great  men  what  they 
are.  95%  of  mankind  are  led  by  the 
other  5%.  It  is  Nerve  Force  that  does 
the  leading. 

In  our  nerves,  therefore,  lies  our 
greatest  strength;  and  there,  also,  our 
greatest  weakness — for  when  our  nerve 
force  becomes  depleted,  through  worry, 
disease,  overwork,  abuse,  every  muscle 
loses  its  strength  and  endurance;  every 
organ  becomes  partly  paralyzed,  and 
the  mind  becomes  befogged. 

Unfortunately  few  people  know  that 
they  waste  their  nerve  force,  or  will 
admit  that  it  has  been  more  or  less 
exhausted.  So  long  as  their  hands  and 
knees  do  not  tremble,  they  cling  to  the 
belief  that  their  nerves  are  strong  and 
sound,  which  is  a  dangerous  assumption. 

How  often  do  we  hear  of  people  run- 
ning from  doctor  to  doctor,  seeking  re- 
lief from  a  mysterious  "soniething-the- 
matter"  with  them,  though  repeated 
examinations  fail  to  indicate  that  any 
particular  organ  is  weak  or  diseased. 

It  is  "nerves"  or  "you  are  run  down," 
the  doctor  tells  the  victim.  Then  a 
"tonic"  is  prescribed,  which  temporarily 
gives  the  nerves  a  swift  kick,  and  speeds 
them  up,  just  as  a  fagged-out  horse  may 
be  made  to  speed  up  by  towing  him  be- 
hind an  automobile. 

The  symptoms  of  nerve  exhaustion 
vary  according  to  individual  character- 
istics, but  the  development  is  usually  as 
follows : 

First  Stage:  Lack  of  energy  and  en- 
durance ;  that  "tired  feeling",  especially 
in  the  back  and  knees. 

Second  Stage:  Nervousness;  sleepless- 
ness; irritability;  nervous  indigestion; 
sour  stomach;  gas  in  bowels;  consitpa- 


tion;  irregular  heart;  poor  memory; 
lack  of  mental  endurance;  dizziness; 
headache;  backache;  neuritis;  rheuma- 
tism, and  other  pains. 

Third  Stage:  Serious  mental  disturb- 
ances; fear;  undue  worry;  melancholia; 
dangerous  organic  disturbances;  suicidal 
tendencies,  and  in  extreme  cases, 
insanity. 

It  is  evident  that  nerve  depletion  leads 
to  a  long  train  of  evils  that  torture  the 
mind  and  body.  It  is  no  wonder  neuras- 
thenics (nerve  bankrupts)  become 
melancholy  and  do  not  care  to  live. 

The  noted  British  authority  on  the 
nerves,  Alfred  T.  Schofield,  says,  "It  is 
my  belief  that  the  greatest  single  fac- 
tor in  the  maintenance  of  health  is  that 
the  nerves  should  be  in  order." 

If  only  a  few  of  the  symptoms  men- 
tioned apply  to  you,  especially  those 
indicating  mental  instability,  you  may 
be  sure  your  nerves  are  at  fault — that 
you  have  exhausted  your  Nerve  Force. 

Nerve  Force  is  the  most  precious  gift 
of  Nature.  It  means  everjrthing — your 
happiness,  your  health,  your  success  in 
life.  You  should  know  all  there  is  to 
learn  about  your  nerves;  how  to  relax, 
calm  and  soothe  your  nerves,  so  that 
after  a  severe  nerve  strain  you  can 
rebuild  your  lost  Nerve  Force,  and  keep 
yourself  physically  and  mentally  fit. 

Paul  von  Boeckmann,  the  noted  Nerve 
Culturist,  who  for  25  years  has  been  the 
leading  authority  in  America  on  Breath- 
ing. Nerve  Culture  and  Psycho-physics, 
has  written  a  remarkable  book  (64 
pages)  on  the  Nerves,  which  teaches 
how  to  soothe,  calm  and  care  for  the 
nerves.  The  cost  of  the  book  is  only 
25  cents  (coin  or  stamps).  Address 
Paul  von  Boeckmann,  Studio  74,  World's 
Tower  Bldg..  110  West  40  St.,  New  York 
City.  You  should  order  the  book  to-day. 
It  will  be  a  revelation  to  you  and  will 
teach  you  important  facts  that  will  give 
you  greater  Physical,  Mental  and 
Organic  Nerve  Force.  If  you  do  not 
agree  that  this  book  teaches  you  the 
most  important  lesson  on  Health  and 
Mental  Efficiency  you  have  ever  read, 
your  money  will  be  refunded  by  return 
mail,  plus  the  outlay  of  postage  you 
may  have  incurred. 

The  author  of  Nerve  Force  has  adver- 
tised his  various  books  on  Health  and 
Nerve  Culture  in  the  standard  maga- 
zines of  America  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  which  is  ample  evidence  of  his 
responsibility  and  integrity.  The  fol- 
lowing are  extracts  from  letters  written 
by  grateful  people  who  have  read  the 
book: 

"I  have  gained  12  pounds  since  read- 
ing your  book,  and  I  feel  so  energetic. 
I  had  about  given  up  hope  of  ever  find- 
ing the  cause  of  my  low  weight." 

"Your  book  did  more  for  me  for 
indigestion  than  two  courses  in  dieting." 

"My  heart  is  now  regular  again  and 
my  nerves  are  fine.  I  thought  I  had 
heart  trouble,  but  it  was  simply  a  case 
cf  abused  nerves.  I  have  re-read  your 
book  at  least  ten  times." 

"The  advice  given  in  your  book  on 
relaxation  and  calming  my  nerves  has 
cleared  my  brain.  Before  I  was  half 
dizzy  all  the  time." 

A  physician  says:  "Your  book  shows 
you  have  a  scientific  and  profound 
knowledge  of  the  nerves  and  nervous 
people.  I  am  recommending  your  book 
to  my  patients." 

A  prominent  lawyer  in  .\nsonia. 
Conn.,  says:  "Your  book  saved  me 
from  a  nervous  collapse  such  as  I  had 
three  years  ago.  I  now  sleep  soundly 
and  am  gaining  weight.  I  can  again  do 
a  real  day's  work." 


twenty-six  fpot  a  mile.  At  aixjoi  t-vcry  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  thf-re  art-  to  >»■  con- 
iicctini?   passages   between   the   tunnels. 

The  ditreint;  of  the  tunnel  woald  be  mar- 
veloualy  easy  compared  with  the  driving  of 
the  tubes  under  the  Hudson  and  East  river.<i 
or  tunneling  under  New  York  to  provide  an 
aqueduct  for  Catskill  drinking  water.  Eng- 
land and  France  were  at  one  time  con- 
nected. The  evidence  of  that  connection  is 
to  be  found  in  the  similarity  of  the  geologi- 
cal strata  in  southern  England  and  north- 
ern France. 

Machines  will  burrow  into  the  bed  and 
discharge  the  material  excavated  on  endless 
traveling  belts  that  discharge  their  load 
directly  into  cars.  There  will  be  no  manual 
labor     no  shoveling. 

First,  a  trial  tube  of  about  eleven  feet 
diameter  is  to  be  run  from  Uover  to  San- 
gatte. It  will  carefully  test  the  ground  to 
ascertain  the  precise  location  of  any 
lissurcs  or  faults.  It  will  be  used  as  a 
drainage  tube,  and  will  rise  up  to  the  centre 
of  the  Channel,  so  that  water  will  flow  down 
in  each  direction  and  be  pumped  up  at  Dover 
and  Sangatte. 

It  will  take  four  years  to  construct  this 
tube,  but  it  will  reduce  the  time  required  for 
the  entire  work.  By  its  means  chambers 
will  be  excavated  in  the  middle  of  the 
Channel,  and  from  these  chambers  it  will  bi- 
possible  to  drive  the  tunnels  both  from  the 
shore  ends  and  backwards  from  the  centre, 
and  to  carry  off  the  excavated  material 
through  the  tube. 


Core  of  the  World 
Trouble 

Mr.  Well8  Attributed  the  Muddled  Con- 
dition to  the  Great  Power  Theory. 


Xl^RlTING  voluminously  on  all  the  big 
'  '  problems  of  the  stupendous  present, 
Vy^y  Wells  maintains  a  very  complete  and 
radical  adherence  to  the  ideal  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  In  The  New  Republic,  he  deals 
at  some  length  with  what  he  conceives  to 
have  been  "the  core  of  the  trouble" — the 
Great  Power  idea  which  has  dominated  and 
obsessed  Europe.  Mr.  Wells  believes  that 
the  time  has  come  when  people  must  put 
the  welfare  of  the  world  ahead  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  particular  power  to  which  they 
belong  as  citizens.  This  idea,  which  is  a 
development  of  those  he  expressed  in  a 
series  of  articles  in  MacLean's  Magazine 
last  spring,  he  expounds  as  follows: 

What  is  the  essential  idea  of  the  Great 
Power  theory?  It  is  that  one's  own  state 
is  forever  in  conflict  and  competition  with 
other  states,  trying  to  best  them  and  gain 
advantage  over  them,  trying  if  possible  to 
overcome  and  consume  them,  and  making 
no  allianca  except  alliances  of  defense  and 
attack  against  rival  states.  This  idea  rose 
to  prominence  in  Europe  towards  the  close 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  you  can  find  it  ex- 
pressed quintessentially  in  the  two  great 
works  of  Machiavelli,  in  his  Prince  and  in 
his  Art  of  War,  which  latter  ijook  closed  the 
era  of  the  feudal  levy  and  inaugurated  the 
era  of  the  trained  standing  army.  The  his- 
tory of  Europe  from  his  time  onward  goes 
more  and  more  to  the  .Machiavellian  tune, 
with  variations  when  an  Emperor,  or  a 
States-General,  or  a  Lord  Protector  takes 
the  place  of  the  typical  Prince.  The  history 
of  Europe  centres  about  great  princes  like 
Henry  VIII,  Louis  XIV  and  XV,  Frederick 
the  Great  and  Catherine  the  Great,  and 
about  their  ministers,  the  Wolseys,  the  Bur- 
leighs,  the  Richelieus,  the  Bismarcks,  and 
so  on.  Every  state  is  conceived  of  as  a 
Power,  either  already  a  great  Power  or  as 
a  little  sly,  watchful  state,  waiting  for  its 
chance  to  become  a  Great  Power.  AH  the 
proceedings  of  a  state  under  this  obsession 
are  shaped  by  something  called  a  Policy, 
which  is  no  less  and  no  more  than  a  scheme 
to  grab  some  coveted  advantage,  to  sow 
dissensions  between  dangerous  rivals,  to 
undermine  some  powerful  antagonist.  The 
Great  Power  theory  absolutely  ignores  and 
repudiate?  the  idea  of  a  common  welfare 
for  mankind.  From  such  ideas  your  states 
broke  away,  but  these  are  the  ideas  that 
have  shaped  this  Europe  to  which  you  have 
come,  and  which  dominate  it  to  this  day 
and  this  hour.  This  Great  Power  idea  is 
only  a  little  more  active  in  Berlin  and 
Sofia  than  it  is  in  any  of  the  Allied  capi- 
tals. Europe  is  all  l>uilt  on  these  ideas. 
Every  Foreign  Oflice  in  Europe  and  every 
diplomatic  service  has  been  organized  in  the 
past  primarily  and  completely  to  serve  the 
"Policy"  of  a  Great  Power.  Every  War 
Office  and  every  Admiralty  has  been  plan- 
ned to  carry  out  the  Great  Power  dream.  If 
it  serves  any  other  end,  any  wider  end,  it 
i  does  so  against  its  own  nature. 


The  Best  of 
the  Series 

The  February  num- 
ber will  contain  one 
of  the  most  intensely 
interesting  and  en- 
tertaining articles  in 
the  "Chronicles  of 
the  Klondyke"  series. 
Mr.  Smith  deals  with 
the  outstanding  char- 
acters of  the  camps — 
Alex  Macdonald, 
known  as  "The  King 
of  the  Klondyde", 
Dick  Low,  Count 
Charbonneau  and 
many  others. 
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Britain's  Wonderful  War  Effort 


Shoiving  Same  of  the  Things  the  Empire 

Has  Accomplished  in  the  War  for 

Civilization 


lAURING  the  war  there  has  existed  on 
■*-^  this  continent  a  clique  of  anti-British 
propagandists  who  have  ceaselessly  con- 
ducted a  campaign  in  the  United  States 
to  belittle  the  military,  naval  and  indus- 
trial effort  of  England;  to  make  the  world 
at  large  believe  England  has  been  using 
the  people  of  other  lands  as  a  cat's-paw 
while  shielding  her  own  sons  and  daugh- 
ters and  protecting  her  own  material 
wealth. 

Collier's  in  a  recent  issue  refutes  these 
calumnies  by  giving  as  quoted  below  vari- 
ous facts  and  figures  which  have  been  sup- 
plied by  the  British  Government  Bureau 
of    Information: 

That  August  day,  1914,  when  the  war 
broke  out,  the  British  navy  had  a  ton- 
nage of  2,500,000,  and  a  personnel  of 
145,000  officers  and  men.  To-day  it  has  a 
tonnage  (including  the  auxiliary  fleet)  of 
8.000,000,  and  a  personnel  of  almost  500,- 
000.  This  does  not  include  the  mercantile 
marine,  or  patrol  vessels,  mine  sweepers, 
etc.,  in  the  auxiliary  fleet.  There  are 
50,000  men  serving  in  these,  and  not  less 
than  10.000  in  this  branch  have  given 
their  lives  for  the  sake  of  human  liberty. 
Of  Britain's  great  army  of  civilian  work- 
ers not  less  than  1.000,000  are  exclusively 
engaged    on    work    for   the    navy. 

There  are  certain  articles  which  Ger- 
many cannot  produce  or  cannot  produce  in 
sufficient  quantity,  and  which  she  is  com- 
pelled to  have  in  order  to  continue  war- 
fare. The  principal  items  are  raw  cot- 
ton, copper,  sugar,  wool,  hides,  meat.  Ger- 
many's imports  of  these  indispensables, 
from  1910  to  1914  (the  outbreak  of  war), 
averaged    as    follows: 

Raw  cotton,  405,000  metric  tons;  copper, 
181,000  metric  tons;  sugar,  4,771,000  met- 
ric tons;  wool,  189,000  metric  tons;  hides, 
239,000  metric  tons;  meat,  1,919,000  hun- 
dredweight. 

Up  rose  the  Lion,  that  fateful  August 
day,  1914,  threw  back  his  great  head, 
shaking  his  tawny  mane,  and  uttered  a 
roar  of  defiance.  And  Germany's  impor- 
tations of  the  necessities  of  war,  as  quot- 
ed above,  fell  with  a  crash  down  to  noth- 
ing at  all,  excepting  for  pitiful  driblets 
here  and  there,  smuggled  in  at  long  in- 
tervals. Also  shut  ofT  was  the  .supply  of 
rubber,  and  of  coffee  which  Germany  had 
imported  at  the  rate  of  181,000  metric 
tons  per  annum. 

Unmoved  by  heedless  criticism,  by 
sneers  and  worse  from  some  who  imag- 
ined themselves  to  be  masters  of  military 
strategy.  Great  Britain  kept  armies  in 
Saloniki,  Mesopotamia,  Palestine — and  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  Bulgaria,  with 
its  immeasurable  consequences,  proves  the 
worth  of  that  "divine  folly."  In  like 
manner  Britain  never,  for  a  single  hour, 
relaxed  her  sea  grip  on  Germany's  throat. 
What  happened  as  one  result?  On  ii  cer- 
tain October  day  the  German  Chancellor 
cabled  President  Wilson,  virtually  admit- 
ting that  the  game  was  drawing  near  a 
close,  so  far  as  the  Hun  was  concerned. 
And  the  next  week  came  word  from  Wash- 
ington that  this  initial  surrender  by  the 
Kaifer's  Government  was  due  largely  to 
shortage  of  raw  material  for  ordnance 
that  in  a  two  days'  engagement  preceding 
October  8  about  sixty  German  shells  out 
of  each  hundred  falling  in  a  certain  area 
failed  to  explode,  and  merely  dropped  to 
the  earth  as  harmless  "duds." 

"The  Silent  Navy" — that  is  what  they 
who  know  it  best  term  the  British  Lion's 
huge  machine  for  marine  warfare.  In 
four  years  and  a  little  more  it  has  con- 
voyed in  excess  of  1.3,000,000  men,  of 
whom  only  2,700  were  lost  through  enemy 
action:  2.000,000  horses  and  mules;  500,- 
001  '  '  ■  25,000.000  tons  of  explosives: 
51  ns   of   fuel,   including  oil.   And 

it  .he  highways  of  the  deep  open 

for  Briti»h  ships  which  have  carried  130,- 
000,000  tons  of  food  and  other  supplies  for 
use  of  the  Entente  Allies  and  the  United 
States.  We,  in  this  country,  are  justly 
proud  of  the  valor  and  skill  of  our  own 
navy,  and  of  its  gloriqus  deeds.  But  we 
should  not  forget  that  of  all  the  Allied 
forces  that  have  been  fighting  German 
submarine  pirates  in  Atlantic  waters  80 
per  cent,  arc  British,  14  per  cent,  are 
American,  and  6  per  cent,  are  French; 
while  of  Allied  submarines  that  have  been 
hunting  enemy  submarines  in  those  same 
waters,  78  per  cent,  are  British,  17  per 
cent.    French,  and   5   per  cent.   American. 

What  has  Britain  achieved  in  aerial 
warfare?      In    August,    1914,    the    Lion    had 


in  service  130  aircraft  of  all  types  and 
900  men.  It  is  not  possible  to  tell  ex- 
actly how  many  aircraft  Britain  now  has, 
or  the  numbers  in  its  personnel,  because 
loss  of  aviators  and  machines  is  a  vary- 
ing quantity.  But  some  idea  may  be  gain- 
ed by  the  oflfjcial  statement  that  in  a  single 
month  British  airmen  dropped  7,886 
bombs  on  the  western  front,  fired  209,- 
000  rounds  of  ammunition  from  the  air, 
and  took  15,837  photographs  from  above 
the  earth,  all  being  taken  under  heavy 
shell  fire.  In  one  week — from  August 
8  to  August  15,  1918 — British  air  forces 
brought  down  339  German  machines  and 
dropped  320  tons  of  explosive  bombs  on 
enemy  batteries  and  ammunition  dumps. 
During  the  night  of  August  21,  alone, 
British  aviators  boTnbed  five  German 
towns,  dropping  194  tons  of  bombs.  To- 
day Britain  maintained  the  largest  air 
forces  of  all  the  Allies.  During  the  night 
of  August  24  two  of  the  Lion's  air  squad- 
rons attacked  Constantinople;  while  his 
air  squadrons  have  taken  the  lead  on  the 
French  front,  the  Italian  front,  on  the  Bal- 
kan fronts,  in  Persia,  Palestine,  and 
Mesopotamia. 

So  much,  briefly,  for  what  the  Lion 
has  done  by  sea  and  in  air.  How  about 
"Britain's  contemptible  little  army"  of 
whom  100,000  arrived  in  France  by  the 
middle  of  August,  1914,  and  coming  with 
all  speed  at  the  most  critical  moment  in 
modern  times  unquestionably  saved 
France  from  certain  and  speedy  defeat? 
When  Europe  was  thrown  into  convul- 
sion of  war,  four  summers  ago,  the  Brit- 
ish army  consisted  of  250,000  regular 
troops,  200.000  reserves,  and  250,000  part- 
ly trained  volunteers  composed  of  "Ter- 
ritorials" who  since  have  done  such  heroic 
service;  in  all,  a  total  of  700,000  trained 
soldiers  and  partly  trained  volunteers 
With  these  men  the  Lion  had  to  safe- 
guard his  vulnerable  isles  and  his  enor- 
mous Indian  possessions. 

It  was  on  August  8,  1914,  that  Kitch- 
ener sent  forth  his  call  for  the  first 
hundred  thousand"— and  they  volunteered 
within  a  fortnight.  A  month  later  175,- 
000  had  been  enrolled,  of  whom  30,000  en- 
listed in  a  single  day.  At  the  end  of  the 
war's  first  year  2,000,000  had  joined  the 
colors;  toward  the  close  of  May,  1916, 
Ring  George  made  public  announcement 
that  more  than  5,000,000  men  (all  volun- 
teers) had  entered  the  army  and  the  navy. 
Yet,  instead  of  diminishing,  the  stream 
of  British  manhood  became  a  veritable 
flood,  so  that  in  August  of  the  present 
year  Lloyd  George  was  able  to  state  that 
the  British  Empire  had  raised  for  the 
army  and  navy  a  total  of  more  than  8,- 
500,000  men.  Of  this  grand  total  India 
bad  contributed  1.500.000;  the  British  do- 
minions. 1,000,000;  Great  Britain  itself. 
6,250,000! 

"To-diy,"  says  a  statement  from  the 
British  Government's  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion, "every  third  male  of  any  age  in  the 
[Iritish  Isles  is  in  some  war  service" — that 
i«  to  say,  one  out  of  every  three  in  a  male 
population  which  includes  men  of  eighty, 
ninety,  and  over,  as  well  as  boy  babes  in 
arms. 

And  what  has  been  Britain's  sacrifices 
in  life  thus  far  according  to  the  latest 
obtainable  official  figures — which  do  not 
include  the  results  of  recent  furious  fight- 
ing? 

The  first  expeditionary  force  called 
forth  by  Kitchener,  that  handful  of  100,- 
000  men  hastily  mobilized  and  somehow 
sent  across  the  Channel,  was  almost  an- 
nihilated. A  single  division  lost  10.000 
men  out  of  12.000,  while  out  of  400  ofllcera 
only  BO  escaped  casualty.  By  December. 
1915.  sixteen  months  after  Britain  en- 
tered the  war,  British  casualties  had 
mounted  to  practically  78  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  original  land  forces.  An  official 
statement  made  in  London,  on  August  15. 
IftlH,  announced  that  up  to  that  date 
900.000  British  soldiers  and  sailors  had 
suffered  death  since  the  war  began.  More 
recent  losses  bring  the  total  of  British 
dead  well  up  above  1.000.000.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  British  forces  have 
been  fighting  not  only  in  France,  Bel- 
gium, Italy.  Russia.  Siberia,  and  the  Bal- 
kans, but  also  in  Kiaochow,  New  Guinea. 
Snmoa.  Mesopotamia.  Egypt,  the  Sudan, 
Cameroons,  Togoland.  East  Africa,  South- 
we.tt  Africa.  Aden,  Persia,  and  along  the 
northwest  frontier  of  India.  It  is  prob- 
able that  at  no  time  have  more  than  1,- 
750,000  British  troops  actually  been  en- 
gaged on  the  French  front  and  in  lines 
of   communication    connected    therewith. 

As  for  the  fleet,  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  for  the  remarkable 
statement,  publicly  made  by  him  at  a  re- 
cent Pilgrims'  Dinner  in  New  York,  that 
the  British  navy  has  lost  230  warships, 
big  and  little,  and  in  addition  450  auxil- 
iary   ships,    such    as    mine    sweepers,    etc. 


Clinch  Your  Point 
Without  Leaving  your  Desk 

Brow  11  said  you  were  \'  r^ng. 

You  knew  you  were  rijjht. 

But  where  was  that  letter  from  the  Montreal 
office  with  the  exact  figures — to  back  your  contention  1 
In  the  files,  you  thought;  but  didn't  the  file  clerk, 
after  a  15  minutes  frantic  search,  report  that  "it 
couldn't  be  found — must  have  been  mislaid  some 
where?" 

Nothing  to  it!  You  were  left  in  doubt — or  reluctantly 
had  to  concede  Brown  his  point.  • 

How  many  executives  go  through  this  harassing  pro- 
cedure every  business  day — submit  to  the  delays  and  embarrassments 
of  long  waiting  periods  while  important  letters  are  being  "hunted  up" 


in  the  files 


How  much  better  to  keep  all  those  vital  business  docu- 
ments— those  papers  you're  liable  to  want  at  any  minute  in  the  day — 
right  at  your  fingers'  tips  where  you  can  get  the  one  you  need 
u-ithoiit  delay.      The     Office  Specialty" 

EFFICIENCY  DESK 

was  made  for  busy  executives-    men  whose   working 

time  means  money — who  "want  what  they  want  when  they  want  it". 
Right  at  your  fingers'  ends  you  keep  those  current  papers — matters 
that  are  bound  to  "come  up"  for  future  attention.  Here  are  your 
sales  records,  cost  figures,  market  reports,  statistics,  trade  information, 
those  little  matters  tliat  are  meant  for  your  eyes  only — all  filed  so  you 
can  get  the  one  you  want  just  when  you  want  it. 

Start  the  New  Year  with 
Efficiency  at  Your  Desk 

Write  to-day  for  illustrated    folder   showing    how    an 

Kfficicncy  Desk  can  help  you  with  your  work.  A<i<lross  nearest 
Service  Store. 
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MACLEAN'S    MAGAZINE 


\ct    to-day    that    wonderful    flet-t    is    biR- 
geT   and   stronger   than    ever! 

At  the  same  dinner,  by  the  way.  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  also  made 
the  unqualified  statement  that  from 
.lanuary  1,  19)8,  down  to  date  the  Brit- 
ish force.f — military  and  naval  -had  sus- 
tained 750,000  casualties,  which  would  be, 
roughly,  at  the  rate  of  about  83,000  cas- 
ualties per  month;  and  that  this  was  a 
larger  number  than  the  total  casualties 
siilfired  during  the  same  period  by  all  the 
other   Allies    combined! 

Every  American  who  has  visited  Eng- 
land within  the  past  four  years  tomes 
bacl<  filled  with  admiration  and  wonder  at 
the  tremendous  achievements  of  British 
womanhood,  and  the  British  Government' 
dispassionately  ranks  those  achievements 
alongside  the  deeds  of  heroic  men  in 
the  field.  It  was  Lloyd  George  himself 
who  declared,  after  the  great  German  of- 
fensive:  "If  it   had   n"*    ' '"v  the  splen- 


did manner  in  which  the  women  have 
come  forward  ....  often  in  daily  dan- 
ger of  their  lives.  Great  Britain  and,  I 
believe,  all  the  Allies  would  have  been  un- 
able to  withstand  the  enemy  attacks  of 
the   last   few   months." 

From  the  beginning,  in  August,  1914, 
until  August  14,  1918,  the  war  is  esti- 
mated to  have  cost  Great  Britain  $27,- 
000,000,000.  Yet  the  British  Government 
has  loaned  to  its  Allies  more  than  $8,160,- 
000,000,  while  the  British  public  voluntar- 
ily subscribed  in  excess  of  $8,000,000  for 
relief  ift  France,  Belgium,  Scfbia,  Italy. 
Poland,  Montenegro,  and  Russia,  besides 
providing  homes  in  England  for  half  a 
million  destitute  refugees.  Great  Britain 
has  supplied  her  Allies  with  enough  grain, 
for  example,  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread  as 
high  as  the  Woolworth  Building,  and  as 
long  and  deep  as  the  average  loaf  is  in 
proportion. 

K      .1...       .\ ,,,,...; ,],.,■       ,.,;.>i,..j        ., 


sharp,  clear  idea  of  what  Great  Britain 
has  suffered  in  the  war,  let  him  remem- 
ber that,  with  regard  to  relative  popu- 
lation, the  United  States  would  not  equal 
Britain's  sacrifice  of  life  until  approxi- 
mately 2,400,000  American  soldiers  were 
dead;  until  Americans  were  paying  $8.- 
000,000,000  in  taxes  each  year;  until  12.- 
COO.OOO  American  women  were  engaged  in 
work   formerly   performed  by  men. 

.\ew  York  City  has  a  population  about 
equal  to  that  of  London.  And  from  Lon- 
don 1,000,000  men  have  gone  into  the 
British   army   and   navy. 

The  Lion  has  suffered  deeply;  his  heart 
has   been   sore   and   lorn   with   anguish. 

Generations,  perhaps,  will  pass  before 
Britain's  staggering  war  indebtedness 
can  be  repaid.  But  the  Lion  is  stronger 
to-day,  more  powerful,  more  determined 
than  ever  on  the  upholding  of  law,  the 
preservation  of  order,  and  the  mainten- 
*■    '"'"r'Mitional    honor. 


Madness  Caused  by  Infected  'Teeth 


Tooth    Extraction    Effects    Permanent 
Cures  in  Cases  of  Insanity. 

ACCORDING  to  a  recent  official  report 
•'*of  Dr.  H.  A.  Cotton,  medical  director 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Trenton,  infected  teeth  are  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  insanity.  As  a  result  of 
experiments  continuing  for  over  eleven 
years  he  claims  to  have  effected  perma- 
nent cures  by  extracting  teeth  after  ex- 
amination with  X-rays,  removing  infected 
tonsils  and  clearing  up  the  digestive  tract. 
Dr.  Cotton,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Times,  says : 

"We  are  able  to  cure  early  cases  in  a 
very  short  time,  prevent  the  disease  from 
becoming  chronic  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  and  restore  a  certain  number  who 
have  been  in  the  hospital  for  as  long  as 
nine  years.     This  we  are  doing  daily.     We 


have  found  that  infection  of  the  chronic 
type  and  the  resulting  toxemia  are  the 
basis  of  many  mental  disturbances.  These 
chronic  infections  are  known  as  focal  in- 
fections and  may  be  present  for  years 
without  their  existence  ijecoming  known  to 
the  patient,  and  until  quite  recently  the 
physicians  and  the  dentists  have  been  ig- 
norant of  their  existence. 

"We  are  practically  prepared  to  state 
that  this  infection  originates  in  the  teeth, 
as  we  find  the  same  organism  in  the  ab- 
scessed teeth,  tonsils,  stomach,  and  duo- 
denum, and  in  no  case  have  we  been  able 
to  eliminate  the  teeth  as  the  origin  of 
the  infection.  We  have  had  five  acute 
maniacal  cases  who  died  within  a  short 
time  after  coming  to  the  hospital.  For- 
merly the  cause  of  death  was  considered 
due  to  exhaustion  from  excitement  but  a 
bacteriological  study  in  these  cases  showed 
all  the  organs  practically  infected.  We 
feel  that  we  have  established  a  very  im- 
portant fact  as  applicable  to  general  medi- 
cine as  to  nervous  and  mental  diseases, 
that    is,    that    the    infection    originates    in 


the 
the 
tern. 


teeth,    and    after 
organs    through 


some    years    infects 
the    lymphatic    sys- 


In  making  routine  examinations  of  the 
blood  we  found  a  great  number  of  our 
patients  who  gave  a  positive  reaction, 
showing  that  they  were  suffering  from  a 
chronic  infection.  At  first  the  teeth  and 
tonsils  were  thoroughly  investigated.  In 
many  cases  the  infected  teeth  were  extracted, 
producing,  gratifying  results  in  some  cases, 
but  in  the  majority  no  improvement  was 
noted.  Some  twenty-two  of  these  cas.es  had 
their  infected  tonsils  removed,  and  again  we 
noted  a  marked  improvement  and  even 
recovery  in  one-half  of  these  cases.  The 
next  point  of  attack  was  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal  tract,  for  many  of  the  patients 
showed  evidence  of  a  chronic  gastro-in- 
testinal  infection.  Finally,  in  April  of 
the  present  year  we  were  able  to  utilize 
a  method  of  accurately  determining  the 
infection  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum 
by  making  direct  cu'  rres  from  these  or- 
ganisms." 


The  Strange  Story  of  a  Polish  Liberator 


Hoir  Pilsudski  Fought  Against  Russia 
and  Ended  in  a  German  Jail 


'  I  ^HE  Polish  question  has  proven  one*of 
the  most  perplexing  at  all  stages  of  the 
war.  Now,  of  course,  with  the  collapse  of 
Russia,  Austria  and  Germany — the  three 
countries  which  partitioned  and  oppressed 
Poland — the  solution  is  quite  simple.  In  the 
earlier  stages,  when  Russia  was  on  one  side 
and  the  Germanic  powers  on  the  other,  it 
was  a  grave  question  for  the  patriotic  Poles 
to  decide  their  sympathies.  One  party, 
headed  by  Pilsudski,  believed  Russia  the 
arch  enemy  and  fought  against  her.  The 
other  party,  which  believed  that  the  only 
real  hope  for  Polish  liberty  rested  with  the 
democratic  allies,  was  under  the  leadership 
of  a  young  Polish  noble  named  Dnowski. 
Now  that  the  situation  has  cleared,  how- 
ever, a  remarkable  story  of  the  high  pur- 
pose and  bravery  of  Pilsudski  is  told  in 
the  New  Republic.  It  is  well  worth  repro- 
ducing: 

Pilsudski  is  now  in  a  German  jail.  Dnow- 
ski is  now  chairman  of  a  group  of  Poles 
commonly  known  as  the  "Paris  Committee" 
to  which  the  conversations  of  the  Allies  on 
Polish  matters  are  addressed.  The  Paris 
Committee,  in  practice,  is  the  official  organ 
of  contact  between  Poland  and  the  Allies. 
In  the  meantime,  back  in  Poland,  Pilsudski 
is  Kosciusko's  successor  in  the  role  of  Pol- 
ish national  martial  hero. 

Pilsudski  is  a  nobleman,  of  a  family  for 
many  centuries  noble.  He  is  also  a  Social- 
ist. In  his  youth,  at  his  university,  he  join- 
ed a  revolutionary  society  and  was  exiled 
by  the  Tsar's  government  to  Siberia.  After 
five  years,  seeming  likely  to  die  of  con- 
.sumption,  he  was  released.  Not  dying,  he 
was  later  again  arrested.  He  simulated 
insanity  and  was  placed  in  a  hospital  for 
observation.  A  friend  of  his  contrived  to 
become  his  attending  physician.  One  day 
both  patient  and  physician  were  absent  and 
did  not  return.  Thereafter  Pilsudski  retir- 
ed from  Russian  Poland  into  Austrian  Pol- 
and and  prepared  the  movement  which  was 
to  bring  him  back   to  Warsaw   in   triumph. 

Pilsudski's  principle,  laid  down  long  be- 
fore  the   war,   was   as   follows: 


A  great  war  is  inevitable  between  Austria 
and  Russia.  The  Poles  in  Austrian  Poland 
are  relatively  well  treated — an  admitted 
fact.  The  Poles  in  Russian  Poland  are  bar- 
barously ill-treated — also  an  admitted  fact. 
Russia,  therefore,  beyond  Austria,  beyond 
Germany,  is  the  first  enemy  to  be  fought. 
The  Romanoffs,  beyond  the  Hapsburgs,  be- 
yond the  Hohenzollerns,  are  mediaeval  night. 
And    that    night    will   be    shattered    by    the 


war.  The  Tsaristic  government  is  as  in- 
efficient as  it  is  murderous.  Therefore  let 
Poland,  in  the  coming  great  war,  help  to 
fight  Russia  and  help  to  drive  Russian  medi- 
lEvalism  out  of  Poland  forever.  Then,  with 
the  new  strength  and  the  new  self-confi- 
dence of  the  Polish  people,  won  by  Polish 
deeds  on  the  battle-field,  let  all  Poland  turn 
to   defend    its   unity    and   its   free   indepen- 


dence against  the  imperialisms  at  Vienna 
and  at  Berlin. 

This    principle    was    not    noveL      It    was 

'   '       !'  '      Viimself.     Pilsudski 

;ritnize  secret  units 

'i     to    follow    him 

agaiUKt.   KuHsia   u»   soon    as   the   great   war 

should  begin. 

This   principle   wa        '  '      '    !    by    the 

leading    Poles    of    i'  :<s.      In 

the    year    1912    at    1'  n-    came 

into  being  an  organizuiion  known  as  the 
Polish  "Committee  of  National  Defense." 
It    included    n ;  '  all    the 

most  important  Ameri- 

can   Polish    SO'  Rhode 

became  its  honorary  President.  U  pledged 
itself  to  "assist  by  all  means  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  against  Russia,  the 
greatest  enemy  of  Poland."^ 

The  war  came.  Pilsudski'crossed  at  once 
from  Austrian  into  Russian  Poland  and. 
with  his  follower!"  gathering  about  him  and 
forming   li  '  '  '-e- 

quently  ki  ns. 

placed  the  -  „  ,  ;  jnt 

of  the  battle  against  the  Tsar.  For  the  first 
time  since  1863  there  was  a  Polish  armed 
force  in  the  field,  with  Polish  uniforms, 
Polish  words  of  command,  Polish  officers.  In 
1916,  when  Pilsudski  entered  Warsaw,  he 
entered  it  in  drifts  of  flowers  through  which 
his  carriage  passed  drawn  by  the  hands  of 
his  cheering  fellow-citizens.  He  had  an- 
nounced that  his  policy  for  a  free  Poland 
was  that  it  should  be  a  Poland  with  equal 
rights  for  all — for  all  citizens  and  for  all 
races.  Socialist  and  soldier,  great  democra- 
tic leader  and  great  military  commander, 
he  was  indeed,  in  the  manner  of  his  times,  a 
Washington.  He  was  the  statesmanship  of 
freedom  and  its  sword  together. 

At  this  time  his  enemies  spoke  of  him  as 
pro-German.  His  conduct  was  soon  a  suffi- 
cient reply   to  that  charge. 

Following  his  predetermined  principle,  he 
now  demanded  from  the  Germans  and  the 
Austrians  a  Polish  government  on  Polish 
soil.  When  they  hesitated,  he  stopped  re- 
cruiting for  his  legions  and  began  to  organ- 
ize new  military  groups  underground.  He 
resigned  from  his  Brigadier-Gcncral^lp. 
In  time  the  Germans  and  Austrians  reluct- 
antly consented  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Polish  "Council  of  State."  They  foresaw, 
and  they  have  experienced,  the  inevitable 
anti-German  development  of  any  such  body. 
Pilsudski  became  the  military  arm  of  the 
new  "Council  of  State"  and  proceeded  to 
form  a  Polish  national  army.  "The  Germans 
and  Austrians  then  demanded  that  all  Polish 
soldiers  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  not  only 
to  Poland  but  also  to  the  two  Emperors  at 
Vienna  and  at  Berlin.  Pilsudski's  soldiers 
were  drawn  up  to  take  this  oath.  They  re- 
fused it.  They  were  interned.  And  Pil- 
sudski was  jailed.  First  at  Wesel  and  now 
at  Magdeburg  he  proved  and  he  proves,  by 
exile  and  imprisonment,  his  complete  loyalty 
to  a  Poland  completely  united  and  com- 
pletely independent.  He  remains  the  centre 
of  the  military  pride  of  all  Poland  and  the 
centre  also  of  the  political  hope  of  certain 
frankly  democratic  Polish  groups. 


Settle  the  Kaiser  in  London 


A  Facetious  Suggestion  From.  Famous 
British  Playwright 


SIR  JAMES  BARRIE  indulges  in  some 
characteristic  fun  at  the  expense  of  the 
ex-Kaiser  and  Willie  and  the  erstwhile  den- 
tist of  the  "All  Highest."  The  latter.  Dr. 
Davis,  has  published  his  recollections  of 
Wilhelm  in  book  form  but  they  ran  serially 
first  through  the  London  Times.  The  day 
after  the  last  instalment  had  appeared, 
Barrie  published  in  the  London  Daily  Mail 
what  purported  to  be  an  extra  chapter. 
He  located  the  Hohenzollerns  in  London,  to 
be  explicit  in  Shepherd's  Bush,  and  gave  a 
facetious  picture  of  them  in  their  new  life 
through  the  spectacles  of  Dr.  Davis,  who 
drops  in  to  see  them — about  1920.  The 
Kaiser  is  seen  to  have  become  quite  cock- 
neyized. 

"  'Davis,'  he  said,  'this  wonderful  Britain 
saved  me;  this  land  of  the  free  proved 
itself  incapable  of  malice;  the  democratic 
spirit  of  Britain  cried  out  that  every  one 
had  a  right  to  live  if  he  worked  for  his 
living,  and  that  no  exception  should  be 
made  of  me  and  Willie.'  1  noticed  that  the 
old  arrogant  'I  and  you'  had  gone  from 
his  talk;  he  always  now  said  'You  and  I,' 
or  'He  and  I,'  except  when  speaking  of 
Willie.  When  speaking  of  his  son  he  con- 
tinued to  say  'I  and  Willie.' 

"  'I  and  Willie  took  the  British  at  their 
word  and  came  over  here  without  molesta- 
tion, once  we  had  left  German  shores.  No 
obstacles   were   put   in    our   way;    we    were 


told  that  if  we  could  find  a  way  of  making 
a  living  we  might  settle  down  and  be  com- 
fortable, and  we  have  found  a  way.  Davis' 
— here  he  grasped  my  hand — 'I  am  now  in 
the  dentist  line  myself.  I  had  learned  so 
much  of  the  business  from  you,  during  our 
stirring  talks  while  I  was  in  my  chair,  that 
I  decided  to  be  a  dentist.  Of  course,  I  can 
never  have  such  a  position  as  yours,  Davis, 
for  I  am  not  qualified,  but  this  is  a  poor 
neighborhood  and  they  don't  mind  that,  If 
you  would  like  me  to  have  a  look  at  your 
mouth,  Davis — ' 

"But  I  excused  myself,  and  he  con- 
tinued: 'Though  I  don't  pretend  to  be  the 
best  dentist  in  Shepherd's  Bush,  there  are 
people  who  say  I  am  the  second  best;  and, 
at  any  rate,  I  am  doing  well.'  He  looked 
at  me  longingly.  'I  don't  suppose,  Davis,' 
he  said,  'that  you  would  consider  a  pro- 
posal for  our  going  into  partnership?'  I 
had  to  nip  this  suggestion  in  the  bud,  and, 
to  change  the  conversation,  asked  him 
about  Willie. 

"He  frowned  a  little.  'Willie  had  a  bad 
time  at  first.'  he  admitted,  'but  it  was  his 
own  fault;  there  was  so  little  he  could  do. 
Also  he  sulked  a  bit.  I  don't  know  if  you 
ever  noticed  it,  Davis,  but  Willie's  tendency 
was  to  be  a  lazy  fellow.  I  hadn't  been 
here  a  month  myself  before  I  got  a  job, 
but  Willie  used  to  sprawl  about  smoking, 
and  saying  it  was  infra  dig.  for  him  to 
work.  Of  course,  we  weren't  set  up  so 
comfortably  then  as  we  are  now.  We  were 
digging  in  a  second-floor  back,  and  at  last 
I  had  to  tell  Willie  that  I  would  fire  him 
unless  he  paid  for  his  own  keep. 

"  'After  that  he  got  an  occasional  shilling 
by  running  after  cabs  and  the  like;  but  I 
was  against  it,  Davis;  the  glorious  spirit 
of  democracy  had  .sprung  to  life  in  me,  and 


I  looked  on  Willie's  hand-to-mouth  way  of 
living  as  little  better  than  cadging.  I 
mr.de  him  go  to  the  newspaper  offices  and 
look  over  the  advertisements,  and  after 
many  disappointments  he  at  last  got  a 
place  as  a  clerk  in  the  Dental  Emporium. 
He  gets  thirty-five  bob  a  week,  Davis,  and 
was  complimented  by  his  master  last 
Christmas.  It  has  been  the  making  of 
Willie;  a  more  sober,  industrious  lad  you 
wouldn't  meet  anywhere.  And  it's  Eng- 
lish democracy  that  has  done  it.  Eng- 
land, oh!  my  England!' 

"I  hastened  to  say  that  though  all  had 
turned  out  so  well  for  him  he  could  not, 
strictly  speaking,  call  this  land  his  England, 
but  he  took  me  up  stoutly.  He  told  me  that 
he  now  was  an  Englishman,  for  those  hos- 
pitable people  had  allowed  him  to  become 
naturalized.  He  had  also  dropped  the  name 
Hohenzollern  (by  letters  poll)  and  taken 
that  of  Holly.  He  gave  me  with  not  un- 
natural elation  one  of  his  business  cards, 
with  'William  Holly  for  the  Guinea  Jaw'  on 
it.  He  told  me  that  he  had  voted  for  Have- 
lock  Wilson  at  the  last  election." 

At  this  point  we  are  introduced  to  Willie, 
who  arrives  home  from  his  job: 

"I  saw  him  first  from  the  window,  as  he 
walked  smartly  up  the  two-yard  garden, 
and  I  thought  him  the  beau-ideal  of  a  brisk 
London  clerk.  He  was  in  silk  hat,  black 
coat,  and  dark  gray  trousers,  with  neat 
paper  cuffs,  and  carried  a  little  black  bag. 
His  lackadaisical  manner  had  quite  gone, 
and  he  was  cheery  and  friendly.  He  re- 
ceived me  warmly,  and  asked  me  to  leave 
my  card  with  him,  as  they  made  a  hobby 
of  collecting  visiting-cards.  'They  impress 
the  neighbors,'  he  explained,  and  he  show- 
ed  me   a   saucer  containing  already   nearly 
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twenty  cards.  I  willingly  added  mine  to 
the    saucer. 

"While  he  changed  his  coat  and  cuffs 
he  talked  to  me  freely  of  his  situation 
and  work,  and  especially  of  the  stamp- 
licking  part  of  it,  at  which  he  is  evidently 
an  adept,  for  his  hours  are  largely  con- 
fined to  it.  'My  chin  never  gets  in  the 
way,'  he  said  simply.  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  happy  in  the  new  life,  and  he  assured 
me  he  had  never  been  so  happy.  'It  is  so 
satisfying.'  he  said,  'to  have  at  last  found 
something  that  I  can  really  do  well.' 

"He  was  as  enthusiastic  as  his  father 
about  the  British,  and  I  noticed  that  in 
any  reference  to  the  Germans  he  always 
added  parenthetically.  '0011  strafe  them!' 
I  pointed  out  that  they  were  now  a  very 
harmless  people,  and  he  replied  heartily, 
'True,  Davis,  true;  but  still  Gott  strafe 
them.'  He  and  his  father  were  on  the  best 
of  terms,  but  during  supper,  to  which  we 
I  ]■■  scntly  drew  in,  they  had  a  few  momen- 


tary tiffs,  in  which  I  noticed  that  they 
called    each    other    Huns. 

"I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the 
frankness  with  which  Willie  spoke  to  me 
of  his  only  trouble  at  the  office.  Only  one 
of  the  bad  old  ways  sticks  to  him,  he  said: 
he  still  finds  it  difficult  not  to  pick  up  and 
take  away  with  him  any  little  articles  of 
value  that  he  sees  lying  about  the  office. 
He  does  not  take  them  consciously,  but 
somehow  they  find  their  way  into  his  bag. 

"The  firm  have  been  very  considerate 
with  him  in  the  matter,  and  have  made  an 
arrangement  that  'the  girl'  is  to  search  his 
bag  every  evening  and  return  anything  it 
contains  that  was  not  there  when  he  set  off 
in  the  morning.  There  are  seldom  articles 
that  he  would  have  cared  to  take  in  the  old 
days,  he  said — 'the  clock  would  not  go  into 
my  bag' — chiefly  pen-wipers,  pieces  of 
india-rubber  or  sealing-wax,  and  the  like. 
'I  suppose  I  have  an  instinct,  Mr.  Davis.'  he 
said  thoughtfully,  'against  arriving  back 
absolutely  empty-handed.'  " 


Thomas  Masaryk 


Some  Account  of  tiie  Political  Work  of 

"■■'  '■"'■    *  President  of  the  Republic 

of  Bohemia 


'■pHE  election  of  Professor  Masaryk  to  the 
-*■  Presidential  Chair  of  the  Bohemian 
Republic  is  an  event  of  outstanding  im- 
portance to  the  Czecho-Slovak  nation.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  gives  some  interesting  de- 
tails in  connection  with  Masaryk's  political 
activities  and  teachings: 

Professor  Masaryk  is  one  of  the  great 
figures  of  the  Slavonic  world.  During  his 
exile  in  London  for  the  four  years  of  the 
war  he  impres.scd  himself  upon  all  who 
met  him,  not  only  as  a  profound  student  of 
political  philosophy,  but  as  a  statesman  of 
rare  qualities.  Those  who  attended  his  all 
too  infrequent  lectures  at  King's  College, 
while  at  first  they  may  have  been  somewhat 
disconcerted  by  the  apparent  impassivity 
of  the  lecturer,  gradually  came  to  real- 
ize that  his  was  one  of  the  foremost  minds  in 
Kurope.  And  before  long  they  understo.id 
why  Professor  Masaryk  was  not  only  an 
honored  citizen  of  Bohemia  and  the  chief 
guide  of  its  young  progressive  politicians, 
but  also  the  political  mentor  of  countless 
young  Slavonic  idealists. 

'.Masaryk's  political  work  in  Auatria-Hun- 
jrary  made  his  name  famous  throughout  the 
Slavonic  world,  and  brought  students  from 
all  parts  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  to 
his  lecture  room  in  Prague.  In  this  way  he 
exercised  a  twofold  power.  From  his  place 
in  the  Rcichsrat  he  delivered  his  message 
as  an  unsparing  critic  of  Austrian  policy, 
and  the  remarkable  part  which  he  played  in 
exposing  the  famous — or  infamous — Fried- 
jung  forgeries  made  him  a  figure  of 
Kuropean  significance.  But  it  was  from  his 
Chair  in  Prague  that  his  true  influence 
radiated  across  Central  Europe.  By  the 
political  teaching  of  his  lectures  he  moulded 
the  whole  habit  of  political  thought  in  gen- 
eration after  generation  of  young  Slavonic 
politicians  who  returned  from  Prague  each 
to  his  own  country  with  a  broadened  outlook 
upon  human  affairs. 

Masaryk,  indeed,  stood  as  the  interpreter 
of  Europe.  He  sent  each  successive  genera- 
tion of  students  back  to  the  political  tasks 
of  their  native  lands  with  that  sense  of  the 
indestructible  community  of  thought  among 
civilized  humanity  which  is  the  mark  of  the 
good  European.  In  his  teaching  there  was 
nothing  parochial;  and  thus  he  made  pupils 
feel  that  beyond  the  pressing  political  de- 
mands of  the  moment  there  was  a  region  of 
high   principle    with   which   they   would   lose 


touch  at  their  peril.  No  young  man  full 
of  burning  political  aspirations — as  were 
ail  these  Slavonic  students  at  Prague  be- 
fore the  war  could  fail  to  respond  to 
Masaryk's  appeal  or  to  carry  away  with  him 
good  reasons  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him. 
Masaryk  was  no  trafficker  in  mere  words; 
his  message  was  sustaining  and  full  of  meat; 
rnd  those  who  have  read  his  great  works  on 
Russia  or  have  heard  him  discuss  con- 
temporary political  problems,  such  as  the 
position  of  the  Jew  in  Europe,  must  have 
been  impressed  by  the  penetration  of  his 
mind. 

The  following  sentence  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Wickham  Steed  gives  ample  testimony 
to  Masaryk's  position  in  the  Slavonic  world: 
"A  distinguished  Austrian  writer,  who  some 
years  ago  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
in  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  and  other  Southern 
Slav  lands,  remarked  with  astonishment 
that  wherever  in  South-eastern  Europe  he 
found  a  man  of  high  principle  and  lofty 
political  sense,  that  man  almost  invariably 
proved  to  be  one  of  Masaryk's  pupils." 
"Professor  Masaryk,"  says  another  writer, 
"has  for  many  years  been  known  through- 
out Europe  and  the  United  .States  as  the 
foremost  representative  of  that  true  and 
tolerant  Slav  spirit  which,  when  adequately 
understood  in  this  country,  will  promote  a 
fruitful  communion  of  ideals  between  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Slav  races."  It  has  been 
the  good  fortune  alike  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Slavonic  world  that  such  an  interpreter 
should  have  lived  in  our  midst  during  these 
critical  years   of  war. 

In  Masaryk,  as  in  Wilson,  we  see  "The 
Scholar  in  Politics."  As  he  enters  on  his 
duties  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  in  Bohemia, 
his  grateful  compatriots  will  remember  how, 
both  in  the  sphere  of  domestic  politics  in 
Bohemia  and  in  the  larger  field  of  Austro- 
Hungarian  affairs  as  a  member  of  the 
Austrian  Parliament,  he  labored  unceasingly 
during  the  darkest  hours  in  the  cause  of  the 
unredeemed  small  nations  of  Central 
Europe.  There  could  be  no  more  fitting 
crown  to  the  achievement  of  liberation  than 
Masaryk's  rise  to  power  in  his  own  native 
city.  I  do  not  think  it  fanciful  to  see  in 
this  event  a  pledge,  not  only  that  the  mani- 
fold problems  which  beset  the  immediate 
future  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  nation  will  be 
tackled  in  a  courageous,  far-sighted,  and 
tolerant  spirit,  but  that  Bohemia  herself 
may  take  the  lead  in  creating  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy  a  new  Liberal 
Commonwealth,  in  which  all  the  liberated 
peoples  clustering  round  the  Danube  may 
iind  a  wider  and  happier  scope  for  their 
creative  energies. 


No  Sinecure  to  be  a  Queen 


Mn, 


>i  fhimania  Writes  of  Her  War 
Experiences 


QUEE.N  MARIE  of  Rumania,  who  is 
of  English  birth  and  who,  moreover, 
i.-*  both  beautiful  and  good,  has  not  found 
the  work  of  being  consort  to  the  King  of 
a  war-lorn  land  an  easy  one.  In  the 
course  of  an  article  in  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal    she    says: 

I  was  hardly  seventeen  when  I  came 
among  my  people.  I  had  left  a  home  I 
loved  and  all  the  faces  that  had  been  fa- 
millar  to  the  days  of  my  childhood.  At 
fltiit  it  was  not  easy.  I  had  to  steal  my 
way  into  hearts  that  were  foreign  to  me, 
to  get  accustomed  to  strange  faces,  to 
strange  habits,  to  a  foreign  tongue.  It  was 
years  bjfore  I  felt  at  home. 


Yet  from  the  very  beginning  1  loved  the 
land  and  its  people.  I  understood  the 
country's  varied  beauties.  I  was  in  sympa- 
thy with  its  silent  peasants,  its  vast  fields, 
its  deep  forests  and  its  rocky  mountains. 
At  first  I  was  much  too  young  to  compre- 
hend its  soul  and,  with  it,  its  needs  and  its 
longings. 

Like  all  beginners  of  life  I  cared  more 
for  Joy  than  for  speculation.  I  sought 
action  rather  than  thought.  I  was  in- 
clined to  skim  lightly  over  the  surface  of 
truth  rather  than  to  sound  its  depths,  and 
it  was  only  by  degrees  that  I  felt  th«  real 
desire  to  work. 

Unlike  my  predecessor,  Carmen  Sylva, 
I  had  been  brought  up  to  joy  and  sunshine, 
not  to  sorrow  and  sacrifice,  and  I  imagined 
that  I  could  carry  all  the  buoyant  vitality 
I  had  as  a  girl  into  my  new  life.  I  thought 
I  had  come  to  Rumania  for  easy  victories 
and  for  a  happy  time! 
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I     THE  WORLD  FAMOUS 

ICEQLIAN 

I  PLAYER  PIANO 


fiii: 


A  marvel  of  the  most  perfect  mechanism 
IS  the  term  used  in  describing  the 
Cecilian  All- Metal- Action  Player  Piano. 

Perfect  in  tone — Ease  of  operation — Com- 
plete control — Beautiful  in  design. 

The  Cecilian  has  been  the  world's  leading 
player  for  the  past  35  years  —  and  still 
stands  supreme. 

//  15  not  an  expensive  mailer  to  purchase 

a  Cecilian  Player  —  Prices  moderate  — 

Write  for  Terms  and  Catalogue. 

The  Cecilian  Company  Limited 

247  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 
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"Kunderd'H  Bulbn  Produce".     .t02  bulbletK  from  one  bulb. 

Kunderd's  Wonderful 
New  Ruffled  Gladiolus 

are  the  inosi  beauiiful  in  the  world.  No  others  like  them, 
none  nearly  so  beautiful.  Finely  illustrated  52-pagc  cata- 
logue frre  for  the  asking.  It  describes  nearly  300  varieties 
all  of  our  own  production  and  most  of  them  obtainable  only 
from  us.  It  also  contains  the  most  complete  instruction^  on 
the  care  and  culture  of  Gladiolus  ever  published.  Let  us 
send  you  a  copy. 

Address  the  originator  of  the  Ruffled  Gladiolus 

A.  E.  KUNDHRl) 


Box  18 


(joshcn,  liid.,  l'.S..\. 
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The  show  place  for 

Aviation  in  America 

is  Langley  Field,  but  a  few  miles  from  the  Hotel 
Chamberlin.  This  famous  hotel- one  of  the  finest 
resort  hotels  in  the  Western  Hemisphere-  looks  out 
upon  Hampton  Roads  and  the  New  Naval  Training 
Base  and  has  Fortress  Monroe  with  its  various  mili- 
tary activities  for  its  next  door  neighbor. 

Superb  opportunities  for  motorinK,  tennis,  sea  bathing 
the  year  round  and  (folf  on  the  hotel's  own  Einhteen-Hole 
course.  Every  Bnth  and  Treatment  Riven  at  European  Spas 
is  duplicated  by  the  Medicinal   Bath   Department. 

Don*t  foTKet  how  close  at  hand  Old  Point  Comfort  really 
is — fare  much  less  than  to  the  far  south  resorts. 

StnJ/or  Bool^Ut,    "Coif"  with   ColoreJ  Aeroplane   Mip 
^  the  Golf  Course  and  other  illuslratej  booklets.    Address 

George  F.  Adams,  Manager 
Fortress  Monroe  Virginia 

New  York  Offices :  Bertha  RufFner  Hotel  Bureau.  McAlpin 
Hotel,  Cook's  Tours  or  "Ask  Mr.  Foster."  at  any  of  his  offices. 


Doctor   Greene 
says: — 

"The    telephone    call    came   at    mid- 
night— ten-mile   drive   to  the  coun- 
try over  ice-covered  roads,   but    the 
case  was  urgent.    Fortunately  I  had 
my     tires    encased    in    "Dread- 
naught"  chains  for  just  such   an 
emergency,   otherwise  I  couldn't 
possibly  have   made   the  trip    in 
time, 

Dreadnaught  Tire  Chains  saved 

a  life    that    night — possibly    two 

lives.        Are      you       still      taking 

chances.'      The    best    time    to    get 

Dreadnaught    Chains    is  before    you 

need  them.    Why  not  right  now.'   Ask 

your  dealer,  or   write  to  us    for    price 

t  and  descriptive  circular.      You  save 

$1  to  $3  per  set  because  of  our  superior 

manufacturing  facilities. 


TIRE  CHAINS 


McKinnon  Columbus  Chain  Ltd.,   st?"catharines"'  '"^?"'  *oNriRio 


"What  A  Lovely  Skin  She  Has" 

Many  a  woman  haa  to  thank  the  Hiscott  Institute's  successful  preparation.s  for 
the  renewed  freshnees,  radiance  and  beauty  of  her  complexion.  If  any  woman  is 
affiicte-t  with  I'imple-s.  Blackheads,  Blotches.  Wrinkles,  Undue  Redness,  Crows- 
feet,  Eczema  or  any  non-infectious  -skin  trouble,  she  is  sure  of  a  cure  or  gieat 
relief  by  using  our  preparations.  Write  us  about  your  trouble  and  let  us  help 
you.     Consiiltation   FREE. 

Princess    Complexion    Purifier    tl.St 

Princess   Skin   Food    1.50 

Princess    Hair   Rejuvenator 1,50 

Princess    Cinderella    Cold    Cream     50 

Write  for  Fre*  Sample  of  this  Delightful  Cold  Cream.  Otir  preparations  are 
sent  to  any  address  in  plain  wrapper,  carriage  paid,  with  full  instructions,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

Booklet   "D"   Sent   FREE   on   Request. 

Hiscott    Institute,    Limited     59F   College   Street,   Toronto 


Very  soon,  and  aomewhat  harshly,  I  had 
to  learn  the  difference  between  reality  and 
dreams,  but  the  splendid  health  with  which 
nature  had  blessed  me  gave  me  sufficient 
spirit  and  energy  to  overcome  trials  and 
disappointments,  bestowing  on  me  the 
power  to  turn  each  hard  experience  into 
gold  for  days  to  come.  Thus  little  by  lit- 
tle, year  by  year,  did  I  learn  the  lesson  of 
abnegation  and  sacrifice.  I  learned  very 
early  the  meaning  of  the  words  "nobleiae 
oblige,"  and  having  learned  them,  my  life 
became  useful  to  those  to  whom  I  had 
come  from  so  very  far. 

We  came  to  the  throne  at  an  hour  when 
three-quarters  of  Europe  was  already  in 
flames,  so  that  from  the  first  wc  had  to 
stand  up  courageously,  face  a  horizon  black 
with  storm  clouds  that  were  moving  gradu- 
ally our  way.  Wc  were  quite  new  to  our 
task.  To  rule  a  people  is  always  difficult, 
but  doubly  so  when  such  heavy  responsi- 
bilities met  us  on   the  very  threshold. 

I  soon  found  out  that  it  was  all  work 
and  no  play!  The  days  of  light-hearted 
huppiness  were  left  far  behind  in  the  past. 
But  I  was  not  afraid.  I  felt  strong  and 
confident,  because   I   was   full   of  love. 

Even  before  Rumania  entered  the  war, 
during  our  strenuous  two  years  of  neu- 
trality, I  moved  much  among  my  people, 
going  from  town  to  town,  dividing  money 
among  the  poor,  so  that  there  were  few 
corners  of  the  country  where  my  face  had 
not  been  seen.  I  became  a  reality  to  my 
people,  not  merely  a  queen  by  name. 

Then  war  was  declared  and,  although  I 
had  always  felt  myself  as  belonging  to 
those  who  win,  from  the  first  I  did  not 
believe  in  an  easy  victory  for  my  country. 
Having  shudderingly  realized  the  horrible 
earnestness  of  modern  war  I  wa.s  aston- 
ished with  what  illusions  my  people  gayly 
entered  the  strife.  But  our  hour  had 
struck;  and  bravely  we  had  to  go  down 
into  the  arena,  for  better  or  for  worse! 

And   until   now  it  has  been   for  worse! 

Our  capital  was  a  favorite  object  for 
Zeppelins  and  air  raids.  As  we  had  no 
adequate  defense  it  was  easy  work,  in- 
volving no  risk  for  the  attackers.  There- 
fore, they  came  often,  mercilessly  slaugh- 
tering women  and  children  in  the  streets. 
The  first  days,  before  the  population  quite 
realized  that  death  could  thus  be  hurled 
from  the  skies,  the  losses  were  terrific  and 
the  terror  great. 

During  these  raids,  which  generally  took 
place  when  the  sky  was  most  gloriously 
blue,  it  was  necessary  to  make  show  of 
iron  nerves,  to  uphold  with  smiling  face 
those  around  one,  especially  in  the  hospi- 
tals, so  that  panic  should  not  spread.  One 
of    my    principal     duties    during    all     this 


time  of  stress  has  been  never  to  show  the 
slightest  outward  sign  of  giving  way,  nn 
matter  how  great  the  danger  nor  how  hard 
the   repeated  blows. 

All  eyes  were  turned  my  way.  I  was 
constantly  watched  for  every  expression, 
everyone  tried  to  guess  my  emotions.  A 
thousand  sorrows  and  fears  hovered  daily 
around  me.  I  had  to  learn  to  receive  un- 
flinchingly every  new  tidings  of  disaster 
with  head  high  and  without  any  outward 
show  of  dread. 

It  was  a  hard  task,  for  there  were  many 
days  when  my  heart  died  within  me.  But 
the  smile  on  my  lips  had  always  to  be 
there!  Strange  and  fearful  indeed  are  the 
ways  of  God!  At  that  hour  of  crisis,  when 
all  my  courage  was  needed  to  uphold 
others,  at  that  very  hour  did  God  choose  to 
strike  me  with  the  greatest  of  all  human 
griefs  by  taking  from  me  my  youngest 
child! 

At  a  moment  when  our  frontiers  were 
crumbling,  when  our  heroic  defense  wa* 
proving  vain,  when  the  enemy  was  invad- 
ing the  country  from  all  sides  at  once- 
that  hour  did  God  choose,  the  unhapp> 
hour  when  we  were  helpless — when  it  was 
apparent  that  no  one  could  or  would  come 
to  our  rescue — at  that  hour  of  hours  did 
God  let  my  child  pass  away. 

Like  all  mothers  who  have  to  live 
through  such  agony,  I  wrestled  with  death. 
With  all  the  strength  of  my  faith  I  fought 
the  great  shadow.  I  tried  to  beat  him,  but 
He  it  was  who  won.  I  had  to  lay  my  little 
one,  my  baby,  my  last-born,  under  th<' 
ground.  And.  then,  hardly  had  the  grav 
closed  over  my  baby  boy  when  I  had  !•• 
leave  my  capital,  my  house,  my  home! 

A  darkness  so  great  lies  over  those  day- 
that,  looking  back  on  them.  I  wonder  how 
I   ever  struggled   through   it  back   to   light' 

I  think  it  was  the  extraordinary  need  of 
my  suffering  people  that  gave  me  courage 
at  that  hour  not  to  break  down.  Almos' 
immediately  afterward  I  took  up  my  bur- 
den again.     I  worked  and  worked. 

I  allowed  myself  three  days — three  short 
days — to  live  for  my  own  grief  alone.  Then 
I  turned  to  the  griefs  of  others. 

With  the  loss  of  our  capital  and  of 
three-quarters  of  our  land,  most  of  the 
hard  work  accomplished  had  to  be  done 
all  over  again,  and  this  time  with  reduced 
means.  Our  army  retreated  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  and  most  of  our  material  was 
left  in  the  enemy's  hands.  Yet  the  sick 
and  the  wounded  had  to  be  tended,  the 
hungry  to  be  fed,  the  naked  to  be  clothed. 

And  all  this,  while  the  cannon  were  ring- 
ing in  our  ears  and  with  further  invasion 
ab  a  constant  dread. 


Britain  Deserves  a  Reward 


So     Writes     an     Avierican     Magazine 
Editor 


T?ARLY  in  the  past  year  the  British  Gov- 
*~^  ernment  arranged  for  a  party  of 
American  magazine  editors  to  go  to  Eng- 
land and  France.  One  of  the  party  was 
Ellery  Sedgwick,  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  in  the  current  issue  of  that 
publication  he  gives  a  most  admirable  series 
of  impressions.  The  most  vital  para- 
graphs deal  with  the  relationship  between 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  On  that 
point  he  writes  with  a  rare  understanding 
of  Britain's  position.     He  says,  in  part: 

The  change  which  revealed  Englishmen  to 
Americans  came  very  suddenly.  I  think  it 
came  the  21st  of  March.  On  that  day,  Eng- 
Innd  was  in  peril.  The  unbreakable  front 
h-'d  been  broken,  and  the  worst  defeat  in 
British  military  history  had  been  incurred 
at  the  very  climax  of  the  war,  England 
did  not  de.-?pair.  She  would  die  fighting,  but 
for  the  first  time  the  thought  would  not 
down  that  she  might  not  win.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1914,  the  peril  may  have  been  as 
imminent,  but  the  Empire  had  not  then  be- 
gun to  put  forth  its  strength;,  nor  was  it 
universally  known  that  a  bad  defeat  could 
not  be  retrieved.  That  burly  self-confi- 
dence which  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  has 
been  perhaps  the  best  inheritance  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  was  shaken  to  its  foundations, 
and  in  that  instant  of  wild  doubt  a  new 
sense  of  faith  was  born  in  a  larger  but  a 
divided  destiny. 

It  is  of  the  complete  acceptance  of  Ameri- 
ca that  I  speak.  The  tide  of  confidence  in 
us  had  been  rising  ever  since  that  April 
evening  in  1917,  when  the  President  pledged 
nil  that  we  are  and  have  to  the  Allied  cause. 
But  at  that  time  the  straitening  resources 
of  British  finance,  the  desperate  shrinkage 
of  British  shipping,  were  imperfectly  un- 
derstood except  by  a  few.  The  map  of 
empire  sprawling  red  over  the  globe  brought 
in  those  days  a  comfort  almost  physical  to 
British   households.     It  was  the  tragedy  of 


the  Fifth  Army,  which,  like  a  lighting- 
stroke,  showed  the  situation  as  it  was. 

How  remote  those  terrible  March  days 
Feem  now!  No  wonder  the  fire  of  idealistic 
enthusiasm   has  burned   lower. 

Consider,  too,  the  human  argument.  The 
danger  is  past.  How  natural  to  think  that, 
perhaps,  after  all  it  was  never  quite  so 
nre.sent  as  it  seemed!  At  any  rate,  it  is 
l^rance  and  England  who  have  fought,  and. 
great  God,  how  they  have  suffered!  At  the 
very  end,  America  enters.  Her  fresh 
strength  tips  the  scale,  and  she  is  able  to 
buy  with  money  what  has  cost  her  sister 
nations  tears  and  blood.  And  now  it  is  Am- 
erica, with  armor  almost  undented,  who 
offers  to  dictate  the  peace,  who  counsel.s 
moderation,  who  talks  of  the  danger  of 
future  wars  as  if  this  one  did  not  suffice  to 
fill  the  full  horizon  of  her  thoughts.  And 
this  America,  who  buys  at  bargain  rates  the 
leadership  oif  the  world,  still  stands  aloof 
from  those  who  fight  beside  her.  She  will 
be  their  associate,  but  not  their  ally;  their 
friend,  but  not  their  brother. 

This  sentiment,  less  formulated  than  felt 
in  England,  has  standing  neither  in  morals 
nor  in  log:c.  We  have  the  highest  precedent 
for  that;  but  to  those  who  wrongfully 
sympathize  with  the  laborers  who  have 
borne  the  burden  and  heat,  but  receive  every 
man  a  penny,  even  as  they  who  have  come  in 
at  the  eleventh  hour  in  the  comfortable  cool- 
ness of  the  twilight — to  those  the  argument 
comes  home,  I  would  not  labor  the  point: 
for  to  do  so  would  be  to  falsify  the  impres- 
sion of  true  and  cordial  fellowship,  which 
Britain  offers  and  which  every  American 
must  feel.     But  plainness  is  what  we  want. 

When  the  time  for  the  discussion  of 
peace-terms  comes,  let  us  remember  that  the 
British  are  a  tired  people,  who  have  suffered 
all  and  more  than  all  that  a  race  should  be 
called  upon  to  bear,  and  who  through  the 
miraculous  success  of  the  last  few  months 
see  within  their  grasp  a  reward  for  their 
labors  more  tangible  than  the  justice  and 
security  for  which  they  have  waged  this 
way.  Let  us  remember  that  for  more  than 
four  years  of  terrible  and  desperate  circum- 
stance, they  have  kept  their  courage  and 
their  faith. 


Mention  MaeLean'i  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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Is  Bolshevism  Brewing  in  Canada? 

Continued  from  page  35 


Socialists  on  this  continent  have  been 
frankly  outspoken  in  their  sympathy 
for  the  Bolshevik  cause  in  Russia.  At 
a  Socialist  mass  meeting  in  Chicago  on 
N'ovember  17th,  1918,  at  which  there 
were  ov.>r  thirteen  thousand  present,  all 
the  speakers  praised  the  Bolsheviki,  and 
sneered  at  American  soldiers  and 
sailors.  Such  mottoes  as  the  following 
were  displayed:  "Socialism  is  raging 
over  Europe — Make  Socialism  the  rage 
of  America."  "Chicago  Socialists  are 
with  Liebknecht,  Longuet,  Lazzari, 
Lenine,  and  Trotzky." 

They  Do  Not  Seek  Prosperity 

'pHE  mistake  we  are  likely  to  make 
-*•  regarding  these  agitators  and  the 
possibility  of  trouble  with  them  here  is 
the  failure  to  realize  that  it  is  not  pros- 
perity, wealth,  and  contentment  they 
are  seeking.  Frank  H.  Simonds,  the 
well-infor:Tied  military  critic  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  and  latterly  of  the  London 
Times,  pointed  out  recently  that  "the 
thing  Americans  as  a  mass  do  not  and 
cannot  understand  is  that  to  the  Ger- 
man and  Russian  Socialists  the  Ameri- 
can form  of  democracy  seems  more  hide- 
ous than  their  own  expiring  autocracies. 
The  men  who  now  control  the  German 
and  Russian  revolutions  are  as  hostile 
to  the  form  of  representative  democracy 
under  which  we  live  as  we  should  be  t*' 
the  Hohenzollern  or  Hapsburg  rule, 
which  was  for  them  but  an  intermediate 
stage  between  slavery  and  complete  lib- 
oration." 

The  gvcnt  bulk  of  the  people  of  Can- 
ada will  never  be  capitalists.  Still  less 
likely  are  they  to  join  the  revolutionary 
clement.  They  now  constitute  the  great 
majority  who  grumble  at  taxes  but  pay 
them,  v.ho  long  for  limousines  but  have 
no  ambition  to  heave  a  rock  through  the 
window  at  the  man  who  sits  comfortably 
inside  of  one.  Nevertheless,  the  middle 
class  is  as  much  the  target  of  the  revo- 
lutionary as  the  "malefactor  of  great 
wealth."  The  middle  class  must  "go." 
The    middle    class,    which    includes    so 
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'arge  a  proportion  of  the  population  of 
Canada,  should  understand  this. 
I  I  have  said  before  that  I  do  not  want 
to  make  this  an  alarmist  article  in 
any  sense  of  the  word.  The  facts  would 
not  warrant  such  an  effort  It  is  im- 
portant, however,  that  the  situation  as 
it  exists  should  be  generally  understood. 

The  success  of  the  Bolsheviki  in  Rus- 
sia has  given  a  fillip  to  revolutionary 
advocates  the  world  over.  Hope  has 
been  whipped  up  almost  to  a  frenzy  by 
the  spectacle  of  the  unlettered  prole- 
tariat seizing  the  reins  of  power.  It 
is  the  Russian  situation  which  accounts 
tor  the  present  agitation  in  Canada. 

But  it  is  in  the  Russian  situation  after 
all  that  our  assurance  of  immunity  also 
lies.     The  world   is  learning  that  Bol- 
shevism spells  something  more  than  the 
freedom  of  the  masses,  that  out  of  it 
arises  bloodshed,  chaos,  starvation,  the  | 
breaking  down  of  moral  standards,  that 
even   the   liberty   it  aims   to   bestow   is 
found  to  be  license  of  the  wildest  order. 
The  lesson  of  Bolshevism  is  being  driven 
home  to  the  world  by  the  spectacle  of  ! 
once    mighty    Russia    in    the   throes   of  i 
anarchy. 

What  Has  Been  Done — and  Not  Done 

SO  FAR  little  has  been  done  by  way 
of  coping  with  the  situation.  Some 
months  ago  a  Department  of  Public 
Safety  was  created  at  Ottawa  and  C.  H. 
Cahan,  a  very  able  man  indeed  for  the 
purpose,  was  appointed  as  director.  His 
duty  has  been  to  investigate  enemy  and 
other  criminal  activities  in  Canada 
which  are  offences  under  Federal  laws. 
Mr.  Cahan's  hands  have  been  tied,  how- 
ever, by  lack  of  machinery  and  funds  to 
proceed  with  the  work;  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  he  has  resigned. 

Clearly  it  is  time  that  something  was 
done.  The  propagandists  are  numeric- 
ally few  and  confined  largely  to  the 
foreign  laboring  clas.ses.  As  such  they 
may  not  seem  dangerous;  but,  with  the 
Russian  example  before  our  eyes,  we 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  sedition 
that  is  going  on  under  the  surface. 


Strange  Adventure  of  a  Rialto  Rain -Storm 

Continued  from  page  33 


A  PECULIAR  feeling  of  superiority 
■^  »  possessed  me  as  I  presented  my 
door-check  and  was  once  more  ushered 
back  to  my  emntv  box.  Durin"  the  last 
hour  and  a  half  that  pit  full  of  languid- 
eyed  people  had  been  witnessing  a  taw- 
dry imitation  of  adventure.  They  had 
been  swallowing  a  capsule  of  imitation 
romance,  while  I,  between  the  time  of 
leaving  and  re-entering  that  garishly 
lighted  foyer,  had  revelled  in  adventure 
pt  first  hand,  had  taken  chances  and 
faced  dangers  and  righted  a  great 
wrong. 

I  felt  inarticulately  proud  of  myself 
iis  I  watched  the  final  curtain  come 
down.  This  pride  became  a  feeling  of 
elation  as  I  directed  my  glance  toward 
Alice  Churchill,  who  had  risen  in  the 
box  in  front  of  mine,  and  was  again 
showering  on  me  the  warmth  of  her 
friendly  smile.  I  knew  I  was  still 
(ieftined  to  be  the  god  from  the  machine. 
It  was  plain  that  she  was  still  unconsci- 
ous of  her  loss. 

I  stopped  her  and  her  hollow-cheeked 
brother  on  their  way  out,  surprising 
them  a  little,  I  suppose,  by  the  unlooked- 
for  cordiality  of  my  greeting. 

"Can't  you  two  children  take  a  bite 
with  me  at  Sherry's?"  I  amiably  sug- 
gested. I  could  see  brother  and  sister 
exchange  glances. 

"Benny  oughtn't  to  be  out  late,"  she 
demurred. 

"But  I've  something  rather  important 
to  Ulk  over,"  I  pleaded. 

And  Benny  would  like  to  get  a  glimpse 
iit  Sherry's  again,"  interposed  the  thin- 
cheeked  youth  just  back  from  the  wilds. 
ApJ  without  more  ado  I  bundled  them 
into  a  taxi  and  carried  them  oil 
with  me,  wondering  just  what  would  be 
the  best  way  of  bringing  up  the  subject 
in  hand. 


I  found  it  much  harder,  in  fact,  than 
I  had  expected.  And  I  was,  as  time 
went  on,  more  and  more  adverse  to  be- 
traying my  position,  to  descending  mild- 
ly from  my  pinnacle  of  superiority,  to 
burning  my  little  pinwheel  of  power.  I 
was  like  a  puppy  with  its  first  buried 
bone.  I  knew  what  I  carried  so  carefully 
wrapped  up  in  my  waistcoat  pocket.  I 
remembered  how  it  had  come  there,  and 
during  that  quiet  supper  hour  I  was 
inordinately  proud  of  myself. 

I  sat  looking  at  the  girl  with  her 
towering  crown  of  reddish-gold  hair. 
She,  in  turn,  was  gazing  at  her  own  fool- 
ishly distorted  reflection  in  the  polished 
bow"l  of  the  chafing-dish  from  which  I 
had  just  served  her  with  capon  a  la 
reine.  She  sat  there  gazing  at  her  re- 
flected face,  gazing  at  it  with  a  sort  of 
studious  yet  impersonal  intentness. 
Then  I  saw  her  suddenly  lean  forward 
in  her  chair,  still  looking  at  the  gro- 
tesque image  of  herself  in  the  polished 
silver.  I  could  not  help  noticing  her 
quickly  altering  expression,  the  inarticu- 
late gasp  of  her  parted  lips,  the  hand 
that  went  suddenly  up  to  her  throat.  I 
saw  the  fingers  feel  around  the  base  of 
the  compactly  slender  neck,  and  the  mo- 
mentary look  of  stupor  that  once  more 
swept  over  her  face. 

She  ate  a  mouthful  of  capon,  studi- 
ously, without  speaking.  Then  she 
looked  up  at  us  again.  It  was  then  that 
her  brother  Benny  for  the  first  time 
noticed  her  change  of  color. 

"What's  wrong?"  he  demanded,  his 
thin  young  face  touched  suddenly  with 
anxiety. 

The  girl,  when  she  answered  him. 
spoke  very  quietly.  But  I  could  see  what 
a  struggle  it  was  costing  her. 

"Now,  Benny,  I  don't  want  any  fuss," 


This  name 
and  can—your 
guarantee 
of  "Coffee 
Satisfaction" 


In    ';•,..    1    and    2   pound   •ealed 
tins     also    for   Ptrcolators. 


Kvcry  lover  of  delicious  coITl-i'  should 
httv*-    our    booklet,    "Perfect    t'olTcc 
Perfectly    Made."     Write    for   a    copy. 
CHASE  &    SANBORN,    MONTREAL 


oner  a  week.  In  spite  of  the  daily 
use  of  a  dentifrice  you  realise  the 
fact  IhBt  your  t«*.th  hsvc  not  the  penrly  l'i«trf  yi>u  i»o  admire  and 
drsire.  The  use  of  Dr.  MeWln's  Toolh-Bleacho  <inre  a  week  will  remove 
nny  film  or  sfwin   nnd  keep  the  teeth  always  white  and  hright. 

Is      endorsed     by      prominent     dentists. 
Fur.-sise  packaire.  by  mail,  postpaid.   .'tOc. 
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Sold  by  the  Best  Shoe  De«lers  in  Canada 

LJARTT  shoes  because  of  their 
fine  quality  are  the  rn,ost  eco- 
nomical in  the  end.  Then  think 
of  the  satisfaction  of  having  your 
feet  groomed  to  perfection.  Made 
of  soft  glove-like  leathers,  that 
keep  their  shape. 

No.  1600  LADIES        The  "SENATOR"  for  Men 
Combining      the      rare        aajllustratci.  in  black, 
charmofalender.  grace-        Vici    Kid.     .\    service- 
fnl  lines  wilh  solid  com-        able  boot, 
fort. 

If  your  nearest  shoe  store  can't  supply  you  with  a 
"Hartt".  write  for  name  of  one  who  can; 

The  Hartt  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Limited 
FREDERICTON,  N.B. 

Ad.  No,  4 
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"Price"  means  something. 
"Wear"  means  more. 
"Comfort"  means  most  of 
all. 

Ballantyne's      Scotch  Knit 

Gloves    for    men    will    suit 

you  in  all  tlirec  particulars. 

Ask  for  Ballantyne's. 

R.  M.  Ballantyne,  Limited 
Stratford,  Ont. 


.sill-  said,  almost  under  her  breath.  "I 
don't  want  either  of  you  to  pet  excited, 
for  it  can't  do  a  bit  of  good.  But  my 
necklace  is  gone." 
"Gone?"' gasped  Benny.  "It  can't  be!" 
"It's  gone,"  she  repeated,  with  her 
vacant  eyes  on  me  as  her  brother  prod- 
ded and  felt  about  her  skirt,  and  then 
.shook  ouL  her  crumpled  opera  cloak. 

"Does  this  happen  to  be  it?"  I  asked, 
with  all  the  nonchalance  at  my  com- 
mand. And  as  I  spoke  I  unwrapped  the 
string  of  pearls  with  the  pigeon-blood 
ruby  and  let  them  roll  on  the  white 
damask  that  lay  between  us. 

SHE  looked  at  them  without  moving, 
her  eyes  wide  with  wonder.  I  could 
see  the  color  come  back  into  her  face.  It 
was  quite  reward  enough  to  witness  the 
relieving  warmth  returned  to  those  wid- 
ened eye?,  to  bask  in  that  lovely  and 
liquid  glance  of  gratitude. 

"How,"  she  began  a  little  weakly,  as 
she  reached  over  and  took  them  up  in 
her  fingers,  "how  tlid  you  get  them?" 

"You  lost  them  in  the  theatre-box  dur- 
ing the  first  act,"  I  told  her.  Her  brother 
Benny  wiped  his  forehead. 

"And  it's  up  ti  a  woman  to  drop  forty 
thousand  dollars  and  never  know  it,"  he 
cried. 

I  watched  her  as  .she  turned  them  over 
in  her  hands.  Then  she  suddenly  looked 
up  at  me,  then  down  at  the  .jewels,  then 
up  at  me  again. 

"This  is  not  my  necklace,"  were  the 
astonishing  words  that  I  heard  fall  from 
her  lips.  I  knew,  of  course,  that  she  was 
mistaken. 

"Oh,  yes,  it  is,"  I  quietly  assured  her. 

She  shook  her  head  in  negation,  still 
staring  at  me. 

"What  makes  you  think  so?"  she  said, 

"I  don't  think  it,  I  know  it,"  was  my 
response.  "Those  aren't  the  sort  of 
stones  that  grow  on  every  bush  in  this 
town." 

She  was  once  more  studying  the  neck- 
lace. And  once  more  she  shook  her 
head. 

"But  I  am  left-handed,"  she  was  ex- 
plaining, as  she  still  looked  down  at 
them,  "and  I  had  my  clasp,  here  on  the 
ruby  at  the  back,  made  that  way.  This 
clasp  is  right-handed.  Don't  you  see, 
it's  on  the  wrong  side," 

"But  you've  only  got  the  thing  upside 
down,"  cried  her  brother.  And  I  must 
confess  that  a  disagreeable  feeling  be- 
gan to  manifest  itself  in  the  pit  of  my 
stomach  as  he  moved  closer  beside  her 
and  trieii  to  reverse  the  necklace  so  that 
the  clasp  would  stand  a  left-handed  one. 

He  twisted  and  turned  it  fruitlessly 
for  several  moments. 

"Isn't  that  the  limit?"  he  finally  mur- 
mured, sinking  back  in  his  chair  and  re- 
garding me  with  puzzled  eyes.  The  girl, 
too,  was  once  more  studying  my  face,  as 
though  my  movement  represented  a 
form  of  uncouth  jocularity  which  she 
could  not  quite  comprehend, 

"What's  the  answer,  anyway?"  asked 
the  mystified  youth. 

BUT  his  bewilderment  was  as  nothing 
compared  to  mine.  I  reached  over 
for  the  string  of  pearls  with  the  ruby 
clasp.  I  took  them  and  turned  them 
over  and  over  in  my  hands,  weakly, 
mutely,  as  though  they  themselves  might 
in  some  way  solve  an  enigma  which 
seemed  inscrutable.  And  I  had  to  con- 
fess that  the  whole  thing  was  too  much 
for  me.  I  was  still  looking  down  at  that 
lustrous  row  of  pearls,  so  appealing  to 
the  eye  in  their  absolute  and  perfect 
graduation,  when  I  heard  the  younger 
man  at  m.y  side  call  my  name  aloud. 

"Kempton!"  he  said,  not  exactly  in 
alarm  and  not  precisely  in  anxiety,  yet 
with  a  newer  note  that  made  me  look  up 
sharply. 

As  I  did  so  I  was  conscious  of  the 
figure  so  close  behind  me,  so  near  my 
chair  that  even  while  I  had  already  felt 
his  presence  there,  I  had  for  the  moment 
taken  him  for  my  scrupulously  atten- 
tive waiter.  But  as  I  turned  about  and 
looked  up  at  this  figure  I  saw  that  I  was 
mistaken.  My  glance  fell  on  a  wide- 
shouldered  and  rather  portly  man  with 
quiet  and  very  deep-set  gray  eyes.  What 
disturbed  me  even  more  than  his  pre- 
sence there  at  my  shoulder  was  the  sense 
of  power,  of  unparaded  superiority,  on 
that  impassive  yet  undeniably  intelli- 
gent face. 


"I  want  to  Hce  you,"  he  said,  with  an 
unemotional  matter-of-factncss  that  in 
another  would  have  verged  on  insolence. 

"About  what?"  I  demanded,  trying  to 
match  his  impassivity  with  my  own. 

He  nodded  toward  the  necklace  in  my 
hand. 

"About  that,"  he  replied. 

"What  about  that?"  I  languidly  in- 
quired. 

The  portly  man  at  my  shoulder  did 
not  answer  me.  Instead  he  turned  and 
nodded  toward  a  second  man,  a  man 
standing  half  a  dozen  paces  behind  him, 
in  a  damp  overcoat  and  a  sadly  rumpled 
shirt  front. 

I  felt  my  heart  boat  fa.ster  of  a  sud- 
den, for  it  took  no  second  glance  to  tell 
me  that  this  second  figure  was  the  jewel 
thief  whom  I  had  trailed  and  cornered 
in  the  musty-smelling  cab. 

I  felt  the  larger  man's  sudden  grip  on 
my  shoulder — and  his  hand  seemed  to 
have  the  strength  of  a  vise — as  the 
smaller  man,  still  pale  and  dishevelled, 
stepped  up  to  the  table.  His  face  was 
not  a  pleasant  one. 

Benny  Churchill,  whose  solicitous 
eyes  bent  for  a  moment  on  his  sister's 
startled  face,  suddenly  rose  to  his  feet. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  with  a  quiet 
vigor  of  which  I  had  not  dreamed  him 
capable,  "there's  not  going  to  be  any 
scene  here."  He  turned  to  the  man  at 
my  shoulder.  "I  don't  know  who  you 
are,  but  I  want  you  to  remember  there's 
a  lady  at  this  table.  Remember  that, 
please,  or  I'll  be  compelled  to  teach  you 
how  to!" 

"Sit  down!"  I  told  him.  "For  heaven's 
sake,  sit  down,  all  of  you!  There's  noth- 
ing to  be  gained  by  heroics.  And  if 
we've  anything  to  say,  we  may  as  well 
say  it  decently." 

The  two  men  exchanged  glances  as  I 
ordered  two  chairs  for  them. 

"Be  so  good,"  I  continued,  motioning 
them  "toward  these  chairs.  "And  since 
we  have  a  problem  to  discuss,  there's 
no  reason  w^  can't  discuss  it  in  a  semi- 
eivilized  manner." 

"It's  not  a  problem,"  said  the  man  at 
my  shoulder,  with  something  disagree- 
ably like  a  sneer. 

"Then  let's  not  make  it  one,"  I  pro- 
tested. 

THE  man  behind  me  was  the  first  to 
drop  into  the  empty  seat  on  my  left. 
The  other  man  crossed  to  the  farther 
side  of  the  table,  still  watching  me 
closely.  Then  he  felt  for  the  chair  and 
slowly  sank  into  it;  but  not  once  did  he 
take  his  eyes  from  my  face.  I  was  glad 
that  our  circle  had  become  a  compact 
one,  for  the  five  of  us  were  now  ran-red 
sufficiently  close  about  the  table  to  fence 
off  our  little  white-linen  kingdom  of 
dissension  from  the  rest  of  the  room, 

"That  man's  armed,  remember!"  the 
jewel  thief  suddenly  cried  to  the 
stranger  on  my  left.  He  spoke  b  th 
warningly  and  indignantly.  His  flash 
of  anger,  in  fact,  seemed  an  uncontrol- 
lable one. 

"Where's  your  gun?"  said  the  quiet- 
eyoa  man  at  my  side.  His  own  hand 
was  in  his  pocket.  I  noticed,  and  there 
was  a  certain  malignant  line  of  purpose 
about  his  mouth  which  I  did  not  at  all 
like. 

Yet  I  was  able  to  laugh  a  little  as  I 
put  the  magazine  revolver  down  on  the 
table;  it  had  memories  which  were 
amusing. 

The  quick  motion  with  which  he  re- 
moved that  gun,  however,  was  even  more 
laughable.  Yet  my  returning  sense  of 
humor  in  no  way  impressed  him. 

"Where'd  you  get  that  gun?"  he  in- 
quired. 

I  nodded  my  head  toward  the  whitt- 
faced  man  opposite  me. 

"I  took  it  away  from  your  friend 
there,"  was  my  answer. 

"And  what  else  did  ycu  taks?" 

There  was  something  impress've  about 
the  man's  sheer  impersonality.  It  so 
kept  things  down  to  cases. 

"This  psarl  necklace  with  the  ruby 
clasp"  I  answered. 

"Why?"    demanded    my    interlocutor. 

"Because  he  stole  it,"  was  my  prompt 
retirt.  The  big  man  was  silent  for  a 
moment. 

"From  whom?" 

"From  the  lady  you  have  the  honor 
of  facing,"  I  answered. 


"Whui.  ,     .i,i,-  his  next  question. 

I  told  him  where.  He  was  again  silent 
for  a  second  or  two. 

"D'you  know  who  this  man  is?"  he 
said,  with  a  curt  head-nod  toward  his 
white-faced  colleague. 

"Yes,"  I  answered. 

"What  is  he?" 

"He's  a  jewel  thief." 

npHE  two  men  stared  at  each  other. 
A  Then  the  man  at  my  side  rubbed  his 
chin  between  a  meditative  thumb  and 
forefinger.  He  was  plainly  puzzled.  He 
began  to  take  on  human  attributes,  and 
he  promptly  became  a  less  interesting 
and  a  less  impressive  figure.  He  looke'I 
at  Alice  Churchill  and  at  her  brother, 
and  then  back  at  me  again. 

Then,  having  once  more  absently 
caressed  his  chin,  he  swung  around  and 
faced  the  wondering  and  silent  girl  who 
sat  opposite  him. 

"Excuse  me,  miss,  but  would  you  mind 
answering  a  question  or  two?" 

It  was  her  brother  who  spoke  before 
she  had  time  to  answer. 

"Wait,"  he  interposed.  "Just  who  are 
you,  anyway?" 

The  man,  for  answer,  lifted  the  lapel 
of  his  coat  and  exhibited  a  silver  badge. 

"Well,  what  does  that  mean?"  de- 
manded the  quite  unimpressed  vouth, 

"That  I'm  an  officer." 

"What  kind— a  detective?" 

"Yes." 

"For  what?    For  this  place?" 

"No,  for  the  Maiden  Lane  Protective 
-Association." 

"Well,  what's  that  got  to  do  with  us?" 

The  large-bodied  man  looked  at  him 
a  little  impatiently. 

"You'll  understand  that  when  the  time 
comes,"  was  his  retort.  "Now,  young 
lady,"  he  began  again,  swinging  back 
to  the  puzzzled  girl,  "do  you  say  you 
lost  a  necklace  in  that  theatre  box?" 

The  girl  nodded. 

"Yes,  I  must  have,"  she  answered, 
looking  a  little  frightened. 

"And  you  say  it  was  stolen  from  you?" 

"No,  I  didn't  say  that.  I  had  my 
necklace  on  when  I  was  in  the  box — both 
Benny  and  I  know  that." 

"And  it  disappeared?" 

"Yes." 

"When?" 

"I  noticed  it  was  gone  when  I  sat  down 
at  the  table  here." 

The  dominating  gentleman  turned 
round  to  me. 

"You  saw  the  necklace  from  the 
second  box?"  he  asked. 

"I  did,"  was  my  answer. 

"And  you  saw  it  disappear?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"I  saw  when  it  disappeared,"  I  re- 
torted. 

THE  jewel  thief  with  the  crumpled 
shirt  front  tried  to  break  in  at  this 
juncture,  but  the  bigger  man  silenced 
him  with  an  impatient  side  swing  of  the 
hand. 

"When  was  that?"  he  continued. 

"What  difference  does  it  make?"  I 
calmly  inquired,  resenting  the  peremp- 
oriness  of  his  interrogations. 

He  stopped  short  and  looked  up  at 
me.  Then  the  first  ghost  of  a  smile,  a 
patient  and  almost  sorrowful  smile, 
came  to  his  lips. 

"Well,  we'll  go  at  it  another  way.  You 
witnessed  this  man  across  the  table  take 
the  necklace  from  the  young  lady?" 

"It  practically  amounts  to  that.'-' 

"That  is,  yoii  actually  detected  him 
commit  this  crime?" 

"I  don't  think  I  said  that." 

"But  you  assumed  he  committed  this 
crime?" 

"Rather." 

"Just  when  was  it  committed?'' 

"During  what  they  call  a  dark  change 
in  the  first  act.'' 

"You  mean  the  necklace  was  on  before 
that  change  and  gone  when  the  lights 
were  turned  up  again?" 

"Precisely." 

".And  the  position  and  actions  of  this 
man  were  suspicious  to  you?" 

"Extremely  so." 

"In  what  way?" 

"In  different  ways." 

"He  had  crowded  suso'ciously  close 
to  the  wearer  of  the  necklace?" 

"He  had." 

"And  his  eyes  were  glued  on  it  during 
the  early  part  of  that  act?" 
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"They  certainly  were." 

"And  you  watched  him?" 

"With  almost  as  much  interest  as  he 
watched  the  necklace." 

"And  after  the  dark  change,  as  you 
call  it,  the  lady's  neck  was  bare?" 

"It  was."' 

"You're  sure  of  this?" 

"Positive." 

"And  what  did  this  man  across  the 
table  do?" 

"Having  got  what  he  was  after,  he 
hurried  out  of  the  theatre  and  made  his 
escape — or  tried  to  make  his  escape." 

"It  embarrassed  him,  I  suppose,  to 
have  you  studying  him  so  closely?" 

"He  certainly  looked  embarrassed." 

"Of  course,"  admitted  my  interroga- 
tor. Then  he  sighed  deeply,  almost  con- 
tentedly, after  which  he  sat  with  con- 
templative and  pursed-up  lips. 

"I  guess  I've  got  this  whole  snarl 
now,"  he  complacently  admitted.  "All 
but  one  kink." 

"What  one  kink?"  demanded  Benny 
Churchill. 

The  man  at  my  side  did  net  answer 
him.     Instead,  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

"I  want  you  to  come  with  me,"  he  had 
the  effrontery  to  remark,  with  a  curt 
head-nod  in  my  direction. 

"I  much  prefer  staying  here,"  I  re- 
torted. And  for  the  second  time  he 
smiled  his  saddened  smile. 

"Oh,  it's  nothing  objectionable,"  he 
explained.  "Nobody's  going  to  hurt  you. 
And  we'll  be  back  here  in  ten  minutes." 

"But,  oddly  enough,  I  have  rooted 
objections  to  deserting  my  guests." 

"Your  guests  won't  be  sorry,  I 
imagine,"  he  replied,  as  he  looked  at  his 
silver  turnip  of  a  watch.  ".4nd  we're 
losintr  good  time." 

"Please  go,"  said  Alice  Churchill, 
emboldened,  apparently,  by  some  instinc- 
tive conclusion  which  she  could  not,  or 
did  not  care  to  t  vo'tiln.  And  she  was 
backed  up.  I  r'  '.  •  oy  a  nod  from  her 
brother. 

1ALS0  i.otired,  as  I  rose  to  my  feet, 
that  I  still  held  the  necklace  in  my 
hand.  I  was  a  little  puzzled  as  to  just 
what  to  do  with  it. 

"That,"  said  the  sagacious  stranger, 
"you'd  better  leave  here.  Let  the  young 
lady  keep  it  until  we  get  back.  And  you, 
Fessant,"  he  went  on,  turning  to  the 
belligerent-lipped  jewel  thief,  "you  stay 
right  here  and  make  yourself  pleasant. 
And  without  bein'  rude,  you  might  see 
that  the  j'oung  lady  and  her  brother  stay 
right  here  with  you." 

Then  he  took  me  corapanionably  by  the 
arm  and  led  me  away. 

"What's  the  exact  meaning  of  all 
this?"  I  inquired  as  we  threaded  our 
course  out  to  the  cab  stand  and  went 
dodging  westward  along  Forty-third 
Street  in  a  taxi.  The  rain,  I  noticed 
through  the  fogged  window,  was  still 
falling. 

"I  want  you  to  show  me  exactly  where 
that  man  sat  in  that  box,"  was  his 
answer.  "And  two  minutes  in  the 
theatre  will  do  it." 

"And  what  good,"  I  inquired,  "is  that 
going  to  do  me?" 

"It  may  do  you  a  lot  of  good,"  he  re- 
torted, as  he  flung  open  the  cab  door. 

"I  feel  rather  sorry  for  you  if  it 
doesn't,"  was  my  answer  as  I  followed 
him  out.  We  had  drawn  up  before  a 
de.solate-looking  stage  door  over  which 
burned  an  even  more  desolate-look  ng 
electric  bulb.  The  man  turned  and  look- 
ed at  me  with  a  short  ghost  of  a  grunt, 
more  of  disgust  than  contempt. 

"You're  pretty  nifty,  aren't  you,  for 
a  New  York  edition  of  Jesse  James?" 

AND  without  waiting  for  my  answer 
he  began  kicking  on  the  shabby  look- 
ing stage  door  with  his  foot.  He  was 
still  kicking  there  when  the  door  itself 
was  opened  by  a  man  in  a  gray  uniform, 
obviously  the  night  watchman. 

"Hello,   Tim!"   said   the  one. 

"Hello,  Bud!"  said  the  other. 

"Doorman  gone?" 

"'Bout  an  hour  ago!" 

Then  ensued  a  moment  of  silence. 

"Burnside  say  anything  was  turned 
in?" 

"Didn't  hear  of  it!"  was  the  watch- 
man's answer. 

"My  friend  here  thinks  he's  left  some- 
thing in  a  box.  Could  you  let  us 
through?"  ' 

"Sure,"  was  the  easy  response.    "I'll 


throw  on  the  house-lights  for  youse. 
Watch  your  way!" 

He  preceded  us  through  a  maze  of 
painted  canvas  and  what  looked  like  the 
backs  of  gigantic  picture  frames.  He 
stepped  aside  for  a  moment  to  turn  on 
a  switch.  Then  he  opened  a  narrow 
door  covered  with  sheet  iron,  and  we 
found  ourselves  facing  the  box  en- 
trances. 

My  companion  motioned  me  into  the 
second  box  while  he  stepped  briskly  into 
that  nearer  the  footlighti. 

"Now,  the  young  lady  sat  there,"  he 
said,  placing  the  gilt  chair  back  against 
the  brass  railing.  Then  he  sat  down  in 
it.  facing  the  stage.  Having  done  so, 
he  took  off  his  hat  and  placed  it  on  the 
box  floor.  "Now  you  show  me  where 
that  man  sat." 

I  placed  the  chair  against  the  plush- 
covered  parapet  and  dropped  into  it. 

"Here,"  I  explained,  "within  two  feet 
of  where  you  are." 

"All  right!"  was  his  sudden  and  quite 
unexpected  rejoinder.  "That's  enough! 
That'll  do!" 

He  reSiChed  down  and  groped  about 
for  his  hat  before  rising  from  chair.  He 
brushed  it  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat 
absently,  and  then  stepped  out  of  the 
box. 

"We'd  better  be  getting  back,"  he 
called  to  me  from  the  sheet-iron  cov- 
ered doorway. 

"Back  to  what?"  I  demanded,-  as  I 
followed  him  out  through  the  canvas- 
lined  maze  again,  feeling  that  he  was  in 
some  way  tricking  me,  resenting  the 
foolish  mystery  which  he  was  flinging 
about  the  whole  foolish  manoeuvre. 

"Back  to  those  guests  of  yours  and 
some  good  old-fashioned  common  sense," 
was  his  retort. 

BUT  during  the  ride  back  to  Sherry's 
he  had  nothing  further  to  say  to  me. 
His  answers  to  the  questions  I  put  to 
him  were  either  evasive  or  monosylla- 
bic. He  even  yawned,  yawned  openly 
and  audibly,  as  we  drew  up  at  the  car- 
riage entrance  of  that  munificently 
lighted  hostelry.  He  now  seemed  noth- 
ing more  than  a  commonplace  man  tired 
out  at  the  completion  of  a  commonplace 
task.  He  even  seemed  a  trifle  impatient 
at  my  delay  as  I  waited  to  check  my  hat 
and  coat — a  formality  in  which  he  did 
not  join  me. 

"Now,  I  can  give  you  people  just  two 
mii'utes,"  he  said,  as  the  five  of  us  were 
once  more  seated  at  the  same  table  and 
he  once  more  consulted  his  turnip  of  a 
watch.  "And  I  guess  that's  more'n  we'll 
need." 

He  turned  to  the  wan  and  tired-eyed 
girl,  who,  only  too  plainly,  had  not  alto- 
gether enjoyed  her  wait. 

"You've  got  the  necklace?"  he  asked. 

She  held  up  a  hand  from  which  the 
string  of  graduated  pearls  dangled.  The 
man  then  turned  to  me. 

"You  took  this  string  of  pearls  away 
from  this  man?"  he  asked,  with  a  quick 
nod  toward  the  jewel  thief. 

"I  assuredly  did,"  was  my  answer. 

"Knowing  he  had  taken  them  from 
this  young  lady  earlier  in  the  evening?" 

"Your  assumption  bears  every  mark 
of  genius!"  I  assured  him. 

He  turned  back  to  the  girl. 

"Is  that  your  necklace?"  he  curtly  de- 
manded. 

The  girl  looked  at  me  with  clouded' 
and  troubled  eyes.  We  all  felt,  in  some 
foolish  way,  that  the  moment  was  a 
climactic  one. 

"No!"  she  answered,  in  little  more 
than  a  whisper. 

"You're  positive?" 

She  nodded  her  head  without  speak- 
ing.   The  man  turned  to  me. 

"Yet  you  followed  this  man,  assaulted 
him  and  forcibly  took  that  necklace 
away  from  him?" 

"Hold  on!"  I  cried,  angered  by  that 
calmly  pedagogic  manner  of  his.  "I 
want  you  to  un " 

He  stopped  me  with  a  sharp  move  of 
the  hand. 

"Don't  go  over  all  that!"  he  said.  "It's 
a  waste  of  time.  The  point  is,  that  neck- 
lace is  not  your  friend's.  But  I'm  going 
to  tell  you  what  it  is.  It's  a  duplicate 
of  it,  stone  for  stone.  The  lady,  I  think, 
will  agree  with  me  on  that.  Am  I 
right?" 

The  girl  nodded. 

"Then  what  the  devil's  this  man  do- 
ing     with      it?"      demanded      Benny 
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rhurchill,  before  any  of  us  could  speak. 

"S'pose  you  wait  and  find  out  who  this 
man  is!" 

"Well,  who  is  he?"  I  inquired,  resolved 
that  no  hand,  however  artful,  was  going 
to  pull  the  wool  over  my  eyes. 

"This  man,"  said  my  imperturbed  and 
big-shouldered  friend,  "is  the  pearl- 
matcher  for  Cohen  and  Greenhut,  the 
Maiden  Lane  Importers.  Wait,  don't 
interrupt  me.  Miss  Churchill's  neck- 
lace, I  understand,  was  one  of  the  fin- 
est in  this  town.  His  house  had  an  order 
to  duplicate  it.  He  took  the  first  chance, 
when  the  pearls  had  been  matched  and 
strung,  to  see  that  he'd  done  his  job 
right." 

"And  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  I  cried, 
"that  he  hung  over  a  box  rail  and  lifted 
a  string  of  pearls  from  a  lady's  neck 
just  to " 


"Hold  on  there,  my  friend,"  cut  in  the 
big-limbed  man.  "He  found  this  lady 
was  going  to  be  in  that  box  wearin'  that 
necklace." 

"And  having  reviewed  its  chaste 
beauty,  he  sneaked  out  of  his  own  box 
and  ran  like  a  chased  cur!" 

"Hold  your  horses  now!  Can't  you 
see  that  he  thought  you  were  the  crook? 
If  you  had  a  bunch  of  stones  like  that  on 
you  and  a  stranger  butted  in  and  started 
trailin'  you,  wouldn't  you  do  your  best 
to  melt  away  when  you  had  the  chance?" 
demanded  the  officer.  Then  he  looked 
at  me  again  with  his  wearily  uplifted 
eyebrows.  "Oh,  I  guess  you  were  all 
right  as  far  as  you  went,  but,  like  most 
amateurs,  you  didn't  go  quite  far 
enough!" 

It  was  Uenny  Churchill  who  spoke  up 
before  I  could  answer.     His  voice,  as 


he  spoke,  was  oddly  thin  and  childlike. 

"But  why  in  heaven's  name  should  he 
want  to  duplicate  my  sister's  jewelry?" 

"For  another  woman,  with  more 
money  than  brains,  or  the  know-how,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it,"  was  the 
impassive  response. 

I  saw  the  girl  across  the  table  from 
me  push  the  necklace  away  from  her, 
and  leave  it  lying  there  in  a  glimmering 
heap  on  the  white  table.  I  promptly 
and  quietly  reached  out  and  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  for  I  still  had  my  own  ideas 
of  the  situation. 

"That's  all  very  well,"  I  cried,  "and 
very  interesting.  But  what  I  want  to 
know  is:  who  got  the  first  necklace?" 

The  big-framed  man  looked  once  more 
at  his  watch.  Then  he  looked  a  little 
wearily  at  me. 

"I  got  'em!"  he  said. 


"You've  got  them?"  echoed  both  the 
girl  and  her  brother.  It  was  plain  that 
the  inconsequentialities  of  the  last  hour 
had  been  a  little  too  much  for  them. 

The  man  thrust  a  huge  hand  down  in 
the  pocket  of  his  damp  and  somewhat 
unshapely  overcoat. 

"Yes,  I  got  'em  here,"  he  explained  as 
he  drew  his  hand  away  and  held  the 
glimmering  string  up  to  the  light.  "I 
picked  'em  up  from  the  corner  of  that 
box  where  they  slipped  off  the  lady's 
neck." 

He  rose  placidly  and  ponderously  to 
his  feet. 

"And  I  guess  that's  about  all,"  he 
added  as  he  squinted  through  an  un- 
curtained strip  of  plate  glass  and  slowly 
turned  up  his  coat  collar,  "except  that 
some  of  us  outdoor  guys'U  sure  get 
web-footed  if  this  rain  keeps  up!" 
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iiig  back  and  forth,  struck  viciously  with 
its  hammer  nose  at  Moti's  eyes. 

The  jungle  echoed  with  a  turmoil  that 
killed  their  voices;  the  shrill,  trumpet 
notes  of  Burra  Moti  had  roused  the  for- 
est dwellers;  a  leopard,  somewhere  up  in 
the  hills,  answered  the  defiant  roars; 
black-faced  monkeys,  awakened  by  the 
din,  filled  the  branches  of  a  giant  3al 
and  screamed  in  anger. 

Grea*  Hs  was  the  elephant's  stronpth, 
ahe  couW  not  break  the  python's  deadly 
clasp;  she  was  like  a  tarpon  that  fights 
a  bending  rod  and  running  reel,  for  the 
creeper  swayed,  and  the  elastic  coils 
slipped  and  held  and  gave  and  gathered 
back,  until  its  choking  strength  brought 
her  to  her  knees. 

For  a  second  the  serpent's  head  was 
clear — a  yard  above,  and  the  10-bore 
spat  its  lead  fair  into  the  yawning 
mouth.  The  coils  slipped  to  looseness; 
the  big  elephant  neck  drew  in  the  cool- 
ing air,  and  Moti,  wise  as  a  human,  knew 
that  she  was  saved.  A  grunt  of  relief 
rippled  weakly  from  her  trunk,  and  Fin- 
nerty,  slipping  up  as  she  lay  still  bound 
in  the  python's  folds,  patted  her  on  the 
forehead  and  let  her  heai»his  voice. 

"Put  the  bell  on  her  sahib,"  Mahadua 
advised,  "for  now  that  she  is  tired  she 
will  be  at  peace." 

Mahadua's  call  to  the  carriers  was 
answered  far  down  the  trail;  but  reas- 
sured of  his  cry  of,  "The  big  snake  is 
dead!"  they  came  back.  More  torches 
were  lighted,  their  flickering  glare  com- 
pleting a  realistic  inferno. 

Down  on  her  bended  legs  like  a  huge, 
elephant-faced  god,  a  dead  man,  clad  in 
the  snuff-colored  robe  of  a  priest,  laced 
to  her  neck  by  the.  python  coils  and  sur- 
rounded by  black-skinned  torchbearers, 
Moti  might  well  have  been  taken  for 
some  jungle  fetish. 

THE  men  of  Mandi  carried  little  axes 
in  their  belts,  and  with  these  the 
serpent  cable  was  cut  and  uncoiled.  He 
was  a  gigantic  brute,  thirty  feet  long 
and  thicker  than  a  man's  thigh.  The 
mottled  skin,  a  marvelous  pattern  of 
silver  arid  gold  and  black,  looked  as 
though  nature  had  hung  out  an  embel- 
lished sign  of  "Beware!"  Or,  perhaps, 
mothering  each  of  its  kind,  had,  with 
painstaking  care,  here  limned  a  deceiv- 
ing screen  like  the  play  of  sunlight  or 
moonlight  through  leaves  on  the  dark 
limb  of  a  tree. 

As  the  priest's  limp  body  flopped  to 
earth  a  jade-handled  knife  fell  from  a 
leather  girdle.  Swinton  picked  it  up, 
saying:     "This  is  familiar,  major." 

"There  are  two  of  them,"  Finnerty 
answered,  stooping  to  reach  another  that 
still  rested  in  its  sheath. 

The  strap  that  held  the  sapphire  bell 
wound  twice  around  the  priest's  shoul- 
ders, was  evidently  intended  for  Moti's 
neck,  and  with  a  continuous  stream  of 
low-voiced  endearments,  Finnerty 
buckled  it  to  place. 

Touching  the  iron  chain  that  still 
held  in  its  stride-shortening  grip  Moti's 
legs,  Finnerty  said:  "That's  why  they 
came  along  at  such  a  slow  pace,  and  it 
will  help  us  shoo  the  old  girl  back;  she'll 
know  that  she  can't  cut  up  any  didos."- 

Mahadua,  though  he  didn't  under- 
stand the  English,  realizing  something 


of  this,  said:  "Sahib,  Moti  will  be  like 
a  woman  that  has  had  her  cry  of  pas- 
sion; she  will  now  bear  with  her  friends. 
I  will  go  in  the  lead  with  a  torch,  and 
if  the  sahib  will  spare  one  of  the  bridle 
reins,  holding  an  end  and  allowing  Moti 
to  take  the  other  end  in  her  fingers  as 
she  might  the  tail  of  an  elephant,  she  will 
follow  the  horse." 

It  was  soon  arranged  thus.  At  a  word 
from  Finnerty,  Moti  lumbered  heavily 
to  her  feet,  while  he  stood  with  uplifted 
whip,  ready  to  cut  a  stinging  blow  to 
her  trunk  should  she  show  signs  of 
temper.  Quite  understanding  this 
threat,  Moti  gently  thrust  her  trunk  to- 
ward the  major's  face  and  fumbled  his 
chin  with  her  thumb  and  finger  as 
though  she  would  say :  "I  know  a  friend 
when  I  find  him." 

AS  they  neared  the  compound  en- 
campment, Moti,  catching  the  sound 
of  Bahadar's  ears  fanning  flies,  rumbled 
a  soft  message  of  peace;  but  there  was 
no  expected  noise  of  greeting  from  the 
natives,  no  bustle  of  sleepers  rising  to 
greet  the  sahibs.  They  came  right  into 
the  camp  before  some  of  the  men,  who 
had  slept  with  their  heads  rolled  in  the 
folds  of  turbans  or  loin  cloth,  sat  up 
groggily  or  struggled  to  incapable  feet. 
The  mahout  reeled  up  from  somewhere 
near  Bahadar  and  salaamed  drunkenly, 
a  foolish,  deprecating  leer  on  his  lips. 

The  sight  of  Moti  partly  sobered 
him,  and  his  mind  caught  up  the  blurred 
happenings  of  the  night.  "An  evil 
spirit,  sahib,"  he  babbled,  "caused  us  to 
fall  heavy  in  sleep,  and  we  were  wak- 
ened by  the  breaking  of  the  rawhide 
nooses  that  bound  Moti;  then  she  fled 
to  the  jungle." 

This  fool  is  drunk!"  Mahadua  de- 
clared angrily.  "If  the  sahib  will  beat 
him  with  a  whip  he  will  tell  who  brought 
the  arak." 

Gothya  repudiated  Mahadua's  asser- 
tion, but  a  firm  tap  of  the  riding  whip 
on  his  buttocks,  with  threats  of  more, 
gradually  brought  out  the  story  of  their 
debauch.  A  party  of  native  liquor  run- 
ners, men  who  smuggled  arak  across  the 
line  from  Nepal,  had  stumbled  upon  the 
party  and  had  driven  a  thriving  trade. 

"That  accounts  largely  for  the  steal- 
ing of  Moti,"  Finnerty  declared.  He 
had  in  his  hand  the  rawhide  noose, 
showing  that  it  had  been  cut  close  to 
the  elephant's  leg.  Evidently  the  priest 
had  been  able  to  crawl  right  in  to  the 
camp,  the  drunkards  having  let  their 
fire  die. 

The  mahout,  salaaming,  said:  "Sahib, 
the  jungle  is  possessed  of  evil  gods  to- 
night. Just  when  it  was  growing  dark 
we  saw  passing  on  a  white  horse  the  one 
who  gallops  at  night  to  destroy." 

"Was  that  before  you  became  drunk, 
or  since?"  Finnerty  asked  sarcastically. 

"At  that  time  the  wine  had  not  ar- 
rived, sahib.  We  all  saw  passing  yonder 
in  the  jungle  where  there  is  no  path  the 
white  horse." 

"Gad!  It  has  been  the  girl  coming 
down  out  of  the  hills,"  Finnerty  said  to 
Swinton.  "There  must  be  something 
about  to  materialize  when  she  waited  so 
late.  We'll  camp  here,"  he  added  to 
Mahadua.  "Send  a  couple  of  these  fel- 
lows into  the  village  to  tell  Immat  to 


bring  out  his  tusker,  with  a  couple  of 
ropes." 

The  men  were  sent  off,  a  fire  built,  the 
tent  pitched,  and  F'innerty's  servant, 
who  had  been  brought  in  charge  of  the 
commissariat,  prepared  a  supper  for  the 
sahibs. 

Bahadar,  seeing  that  Burra  Moti  had 
overcome  her  waywardness,  knelt  down 
for  a  restful  night,  but  Moti,  true  to  her 
African  elephant  habit,  remained  on  her 
stalwart  legs,  fondling  her  recovered 
sapphire  trinket. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

LIKE  the  aftermath  of  a  heavy  storm, 
the  night  held  nothing  but  the 
solemn  forest  stillness;  the  tired  sahibs 
lay  in  its  calm  creatures  of  a  transient 
Nirvana  till  brought  from  this  void  of 
restful  bliss  by  the  clarion  of  a  jungle 
cock  rousing  his  feathered  harem. 

A  golden-beaked  black  "hill  myna" 
tried  his  wondrous  imitative  vocal 
powers  on  the  cock's  call  from  the  depths 
of  a  tree  just  above  them,  and  when 
this  palled  upon  his  fancy  he  piped  like 
a  magpie  or  drooled  like  a  cuckoo;  then 
he  voiced  some  gibberish  that  might 
have  been  simian  or  gathered  from  the 
chatter  of  village  children. 

The  camp  stirred;  the  natives,  shame 
in  their  hearts  and  aches  in  their  heads, 
crawled  into  action.  Amir  Alii,  the  cook, 
built  a  fire,  and  brewed  tea  and  made 
toast. 

Lord  Victor  was  filled  with  curiosity 
over  the  cock  crow,  and  when  it  was  ex- 
plained that  there  was  wild  fowl  about 
he  became  possessed  of  a  desire  to  shoot 
some. 

After  breakfast  Finnerty  loaded  a  gun 
and  sent  Mahadua  with  Lord  Victor 
after  the  jungle  fowl.  They  were  gone 
an  hour,  for  the  beautiful  black-red 
jungle  cock  had  led  them  deep  into  the 
forest  before  falling  to  the  gun. 

T  JPON  their  return  Finnerty  fancied 
^  there  was  an  unusual  diffidence 
about  Lord  Victor;  he  seemed  disinclined 
to  dilate  upon  his  sporting  trip;  also  Ma- 
hadua had  a  worried  look,  as  if  he  held 
back  something  he  should  unfold. 

A  little  later,  as  Finnerty  went  to  the 
spot  where  Moti  and  Raj  Bahadar  were 
feeding  upon  limbs,  the  men  had 
brought,  he  heard  Mahadua  say  to 
Gothya:  "Does  a  spirit  leave  hoof- 
prints  in  the  earth  as  big  as  my  cap, 
believer  in  ghosts?  And  does  it  ride 
back  to  the  hills  in  daylight?"  Then 
Gothya  caught  sight  of  Finnerty,  and 
the  wrangle  ceased. 

When  the  major  had  looked  at  the 
elephants  for  a  mmute  he  drew  Mahadua 
into  the  jungle,  and  there  said:  "Now, 
shikari  man,  tell  me  what  has  entered 
through  those  little  eyes  of  yours  this 
morning?" 

The  face  of  Mahadua  wrinkled  in 
misery.  "Sahib,"  he  begged,  "what  am 
I  to  do?     I  eat  master's  salt,  and  yet 

"     He  was  fumbling  in  the  pocket 

of  his  jacket;  now  he  drew  forth  a  rupee 
and  tendered  it  to  Finnerty,  adding: 
"Take,  this,  master,  and  give  it  back  to 
the  young  lord  sahib  that  I  may  now 
speak,  not  having  eaten  his  salt  to  re- 
main silent." 

Finnerty  threw  the  silver  piece  into 


the  jungle,  saying:  "Bribery  is  for 
monkeys.  And  now  that  you  serve  but 
one  master  what  have  you  of  service 
for  him?" 

The  man's  eyes,  which  had  been  fol- 
lowing with  regret  the  rupee's  spinning 
flight,  now  reverted  to  his  master's  face. 
"Going  I  saw  in  soft  earth  the  print  of 
hoofs,  the  front  ones  having  been  shod 
with  iron  ;  they  were  not  small  ones  such 
as  Bhutan  ponies  have,  nor  a  little  larger 
like  the  Arab  horses,  but  wide  and  full, 
such  as  grow  on  the  Turki  breed." 

By  the  "Turki  brgftd"  .Mahadua  meant 
the  Turcoman  or  Persian  horse,  Fin- 
nerty knew,  and  the  gray  stallion  Marie 
rode  was  one  such.  He  asked :  "Was  it 
the  track  of  the  white  horse  Gothya 
thought  carried  an  evil  spirit?" 

"Yes,  sahib;  for  as  we  went  beyond 
after  the  jungle  hens  the  mem-sahib  who 
rides  the  gray  stallion  passed,  going  up 
into  the  hills,  and  a  road  bears  its  bur- 
den both  coming  and  going." 

Finnerty  jumped  mentally.  Why  had 
Lord  Victor  given  Mahadua  a  rupee  to 
say  nothing  of  this  incident?  "But  she 
did  not  see  you  nor  the  sahib?"  he 
queried. 

"She  did  not  see  your  servant,  but  the 
young  man  spoke  with  her." 

"And  he  gave  you  a  rupee?" 

"He  put  a  finger  on  his  lips  and  closed 
his  eyes  when  he  passed  the  rupee,  and 
thinking  the  going  abroad  to  eat  the  air 
by  the  mem-sahib  of  no  importance  to 
master  I  said  nothing." 

MEITHER  did  Finnerty  say  anything 
•^  ^  of  this  to  either  Lord  Victor  or  Swin- 
ton. But  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  also  go  up  into  the  hills  that  day. 
It  was  his  duty.         ' 

Persistently  his  mind  revolted  at  the 
thought  of  denouncing  the  girl.  In  some 
moments  of  self-analysis  his  heart 
warmed  in  confessional,  but  this  feeling, 
traitorous  to  his  duty,  he  put  in  the 
storehouse  of  locked-away  impulses.  He 
had  never  even  whispered  into  words 
these  troublous  thoughts.  It  took  some 
mastering,  did  the  transient  glint  of 
pleasing  womanhood  into  his  barren 
jungle  life,  for  the  big  man  was  an  Irish 
dreamer,  a  Celt  whose  emotions  res- 
ponded to  the  subtle  tonic  of  beauty  and 
charm.  Ever  since  he  had  taken  Marie 
in  his  arms  to  put  her  in  the  howdah  he 
had  felt  her  head  against  his  shoulder; 
had  seen  the  heavy  sweep  of  black  hair 
that  was  curiously  shot  with  silver. 

Finnerty  could  see  an  uneasy  look  in 
Lord  Victor's  eyes  as  that  young  man 
watched  him  coming  back  out  of  the 
jungle  with  Mahadua.  Why  had  the 
youngster  talked  with  the  girl  on  the 
gray  stallion — why  had  he  not  let  her 
pass?  Why  had  he  given  the  shikari  a 
rupee  to  say  nothing  of  the  meeting? 
There  was  some  mystery  behind  the 
whole  thing.  She  had  come  back  late 
the  previous  evening,  and  now  she  was 
going  up  into  the  hills  at  this  early  hour. 

The  elephant  Finnerty  had  sent  for 
had  not  arrived;  perhaps  the  half- 
drunken  messengers  had  lain  down  in 
the  jungle  to  sleep  off  the  arak.  But  at 
last  the  tusker  appeared.  It  was  during 
this  wait  that  Finnerty  proposed  to 
Swinton  that  they  should  go  up  into  the 
hills.'    He  saw  Lord  Victor  start  and 
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Urup,  apprehension  in  his  eyes,  when 
he  broached  the  matter,  but  though  the 
latter  advanced  many  reasons  why  they 
should  not  make  the  journey  he  did  not 
accept  the  major's  polite  release  of  his 
company;  he  stuck.  Indeed,  Finnerty 
was  hoping  Gilfain  -would  decide  to  re- 
turn to  Darpore,  for  the  young  man's 
presence  would  hamper  their  work  of 
investigation. 

He  knew  that  the  gray  stallion's  hoof- 
priiits  would  be  picked  up  on  the  path 
that  led  to  the  hills  when  they  came  to 
the  .spot  where  the  girl,  having  finished 
her  detour,  would  swing  her  mount  back 
to  the  beaten  way,  so  he  rode  with  his 
eyes  on  the  ground.  He  first  discerned 
them  faintly  cupping  some  hard,  stony 
ground,  but  he  said  nothing,  riding  in 
silence  till,  where  the  trail  lay  across 
a  stretch  of  mellow,  black  soil,  imprints 
of  the  wide  hoofs  were  indented  as 
though  inverted  saucers  had  cut  a  quaint 
design.  Here  he  halted  and  cried  in 
assumed  surprise.  "By  jovel  Some- 
body rides  abroad  early  this  morning!" 

But  his,  assumption  of  surprise  was 
not  more  consummate  than  Gilfain's,  for 
the  latter's  face  held  a  baby  expression 
of  inquiring  wonderment  as  he  said: 
"Floaty  sort  of  idea,  I'd  call  it,  for  any 
one  to  jog  up  into  these  primeval  glades 
for  pleasure." 

Swinton,  who  knew  the  stallion's  hoof- 
prints  from  a  former  study  of  them, 
raised  his  eyes  to  Finnerty's,  there  read- 
ing that  the  major  also  knew  who  the 
rider  was. 

Now  by  this  adventitious  lead  their 
task  was  simplified,  and  Finnerty  clung 
tenaciously  to  the  telltale  tracks.  This 
fact  gradually  dawned  upon  Lord  Vic- 
tor, and  he  became  uneasy,  dreading 
to  come  upon  the  girl  while  with  his 
two  companions. 

'IpHEY  had  ridden  for  an  hour,  always 
^  upward,  the  timber  growing  lighter, 
the  ground  rockier,  and  open  spots  of 
jungle  more  frequent,  when,  on  a  lean, 
graveled  ridge,  Finnerty  stopped,  and, 
dismounting,  searched  the  ground  for 
traces  of  a  horse  that  had  passed. 

"Have  you  dropped  something,  ma- 
jor?" Lord  Victor  asked  querulously. 

"Yes,"  Finnerty  answered,  remount- 
ng;  "I  think  it's  back  on  the  trail." 

Swinton  followed,  and  Lord  Victor, 
muttering,  "What  the  devil  are  you  fel- 
lows up  to?"  trailed  the  other  two. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  back,  where  a 
-mall  path  branched,  Finnerty  picked 
up  their  lead  and  they  again  went  up- 
ward, now  more  toward  the  east.  The 
presence  of  Lord  Victor  held  unworded 
the  dominating  interest  in  Swinton's 
and  Finnerty's  minds,  they  rode  al- 
most silently.  * 

It  was  noon  when  they,  now  high  up 
jimong  hills  that  stretched  away  to  the 
foot  of  Safed  Jan,  whose  white-clothed 
forehead  rested  in  the  clouds,  came  out 
upon  a  long,  stony  plateau.  Finnerty, 
pointing  with  his  whip  said:  "There 
lies  the  Safed  Jan  Pass,  and  beyond  is 
the  road  to  Tibet,  and  also  the  road  that 
runs  .south  through  Nepal  and  Naga 
land  to  Chittagong.  I've  never  been  up 
this  far  before." 

"If  this  trip  is  in  my  honor,  you're 

no    devilish    hospitable,"    Lord    Victor 

-rowled;  "mountain  climbing  as  a  pas- 

ime  is  bally  well  a  discredited  sport." 

Here  and   there   on    the   plateau    the 

iamp-darkened  side  of  a  newly  upturned 

'"•■'•   told   that  the  gray   stallion    had 

1  on  the  path  they  rode;  but  at  the 

iir  extremity  of  the  plateau   they 

ame,  with  startling  suddenness,  upon  a 

k>ep    cleft — a   gorge   hundreds   of   feet 

cep,  and  yet  so  smooth  to  the  surface 

hat  at  fifty  yards  it  was  unobservable. 

There  the  path  ended,  and  on  the  further 

ide,  twenty  feet  away,  perched  like  a 

bird's  nest  in  a  niche  of  the  cliff,  was  a 

temple,  partly  hollowed  from  the  solid 

rock  and  partly  built  of  brick.     "To  one 

idc,  carved  from  the  rock,  was  an  image 

■  f  Chamba. 

\1TITH  a  rueful  grin,  Finnerty  cast 
''  his  eye  up  and  down  the  gorge 
whose  one  end  was  lost  between  moun- 
ain  cliffs,  and  whose  other  dipped  down 
o  cut  the  feet  of  two  meeting  hills.  He 
ilismounted  and  prowled  up  and  down 
the  chasm's  brink.  There  were  no  hoof- 
prints,  no  disturbing  of  sand  or  gravel; 
absolutely    nothing    but    the    quiescent 


weathered  surface  that  had  lain  thus 
for  centuries. 

When  Finnerty  returned,  Swinton, 
amused  at  the  intense  expression  of  dis- 
comfiture on  his  face,  said :  "Our  early- 
morning  friend  must  sit  a  horse  called 
Pegasus." 

Finnerty,  raising  his  voice,  called 
across  the  chasm.  He  was  answered  by 
an  echo  of  his  own  rich  Irish  tone  that 
leaped  from  gorge  to  gorge  to  die  away 
up  the  mountainside.  He  seized  a  stone 
and  threw  it  with  angry  force  against 
the  brick  wall  of  the  temple;  the  stone 
bounded  back,  and  from  the  chasm's 
depths  floated  up  the  tinkle  of  its  fall. 
But  that  was  all ;  there  was  no  response. 

Somewhat  to  Finnerty's  surprise, 
Swinton  said:  "Well,  we've  given  our 
curiosity  a  good  run  for  it;  suppose  we 
jog  back?  When  we  get  in  the  cool  of 
the  jungle  we'll  eat  our  bit  of  lunch." 

Finnerty  did  not  voice  the  objection 
that  was  in  his  mind.  Certainly  the  girl 
had  passed  that  way — was  still  up  above 
them;  why  should  they  give  up  pursuit 
because  the  trail  was  momentarily 
broken? 

Back  across  the  plateau  Swinton  had 
assumed  the  lead,  and  fifty  yards  in  the 
jungle  he  stopped,  saying:  "I'm  peck- 
ish; we'll  have  a  good,  leisurely  lunch 
here." 

XirHEN  they  had  eaten.  Lord  Victor, 
'  '  saying  he  was  going  to  have  a  look  at 
the  bald  pate  of  Safed  Jan,  strolled 
back  toward  the  plateau.  When  he  had 
gone  Swinton  spoke:  "If  we  stay  here 
long  enough,  major,  the  girl,  who  of 
course  rode  that  horse  whose  tracks  we 
followed,  will  come  around  that  sharp 
turn  in  the  path,  and,  figuratively,  plunk 
into  our  arms.  We  are  at  the  neck  of 
the  bottle — the  gateway.  There's  a 
mighty  cleverly  constructed  drawbridge 
in  the  face  of  that  temple;  that  brick- 
work hides  it  pretty  well." 

Finnerty  whistled.  "And  the  girl,  you 
think,  vanished  over  the  let-down 
bridge?" 

"Yes,  and  probably  sat  there  eyeing  us 
all  the  time." 

"By  Jove,  they  saw  us  coming  on  the 
plateau  and  drew  up  the  bridge!" 

"Yes." 

"And  what  do  we  do  now?" 

"Wait  here.  We'll  see  her  face  to 
face,  I'm  certain;  that  will  be  something. 
Whether  she  will  have  with  her  what  she 
searches  for  I  don't  know." 

"Some  companion  she  expects  to  meet 
here?" 

"It  must  be,  and  I'm  going  to  search 
him." 

"Unless  it's  too  big  a  party." 

"When  do  we  start?"  Lord  Victor 
queried,  returning;  but  he  received  only 
an  evasive  answer.  He  grew  petulant 
as  an  hour  went  by. 

And  now  Swinton  had  disappeared  up 
the  trail  toward  the  plateau.  After  a 
time  he  came  back,  and  with  a  motion 
of  his  eyebrows  told  Finnerty  that  some 
one  was  coming.  They  could  hear  an 
occasional  clink  of  iron  striking  stone 
as  a  horse,  moving  at  a  slow  walk,  came 
across  the  plateau,  and  then  a  gentle, 
muffled,  rhythmic  series  of  thuds  told 
that  he  was  on  the  jungle  path. 

Finnerty  had  lai<l  his  heavy  hand  with 
a  strong  grip  on  Lord  Victor's  forearm, 
the  pressure,  almost  painful,  conveying 
to  that  young  man's  mind  an  inarticu- 
late threat  that  if  he  voiced  a  warning 
something  would  happen  him  ;  he  read  its 
confirmation  in  a  pair  of  blue  Irish  eyes 
that  stared  at  him  from  below  contracted 
brows. 

A  gray  horse  suddenly  rounding  the 
sharp  turn  came  to  a  halt,  for  Swinton 
was  sprawled  fair  across  the  path. 

A  heavy  veil,  fastened  around  the 
girl's  helmet,  failed  to  release  at  her 
trembling,  spasmodic  grasp,  and  her  face 
went  white  as  Swinton,  leisurely  rising, 
stood  just  to  one  side  of  the  stallion  s 
head,  his  implacable,  unreadable  eyes 
turned  toward  her.  She  knew,  perhaps 
from  the  man's  attitude  within  reach  of 
her  .bridle  rein,  perhaps  from  the  set  of 
that  face,  perhaps  from  blind  Intuition, 
that  the  captain  had  recognized  her. 

Finnerty  came  forward,  lifting  his 
helmet  in  an  interference  of  blessed  re- 
lief, for  he,  too,  sensed  that  there  was 
something  wrong — something  even  be- 
yond the  previous  suspicion. 
To  be  continued. 
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Prohibition   will   not 
stop  the 

M.  S.  L. 

BATTERY 

having  a  drink  every  two 
weeks 
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every  two  weeks  and  it  will  last 
you  two  years. 

Before  buying  that  new 
battery  obtain  infor- 
mation on  the  M.  S.  L. 
Starting  and  Lighting 
Batteries. 
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crucified,  in  a  resurrected  and  renewed 
spiritual  life. 

If  Wilson  could  do  that — and  he  could 
do  it  better  at  home  than  abroad — he 
would  go  down  to  history,  not  one  of 
the  great  Presidents,  but  the  greatest. 

Where  Do  the  People  Stand? 

AND  now  where  do  the  people  of  the 
United  States  stand?  Where  are 
their  hearts  in  the  face  of  the  many 
problems  that  are  arising  and  the  insidi- 
ous propaganda  that  is  being  waged  to 
poison  them  against  the  Allies?  I  have 
formed  my  conclusions  on  several  out- 
standing things. 

The  Peace  Jubilation  of  Thursday, 
November  7,  in  New  York  City  will  go 
down  to  history  as  one  of  the  most  de- 
lirious demonstrations  of  all  classes, 
ranks  and  nationalities  united  in  one 
wild  outburst  of  intoxicated  joy  ever 
witnessed  in  any  age. 

"The  blasted  fools,"  exclaimed  a  man 
just  back  from  the  devastated  areas  of 
France,  "what  do  they  think  they  are 
yelling  about?  They  didn't  win  the  war 
even  if  the  news  were  true." 

But  that  man  was  a  bubble  on  a  mael- 
strom swept  along  by  the  engulfing 
floods  of  five  million  people  insane  with 
joy,  and  he,  too,  had  presently  bashed 
his  top  hat  in,  clapped  it  on  a  fellow 
memberofa  Fifth  Avenue  Club  and,  link- 
ing arms  with  aviators,  plumbers,  digni- 
fied millionaires,  white-haired  ladies, 
one-armed  Anzacs  and  Little  Blue  Devils 
just  over  from  France,  paraded  with  the 
mob,  yelling  loud  as  all  the  rest.  His 
reason  said  they  were  wrong,  but  a 
something  deeper  than  his  reason  flung 
him  into  the  tide  and  swept  him  along 
with  the  solid  mass  of  humanity,  that 
went  mad  that  afternoon  in  New  York. 
And  the  mob  was  right. 
Monday's  news  proved  the  war  was 
won.  Democracy  had  triumphed.  Auto- 
cracy was  down  forever  under  the  heel 
of  the  Allied  Victory ;  and  the  pent  emo- 
tions of  five  million  people  curbed  for 
four  years,  told  "to  keep  cool,"  "not  to 
rock  the  boat,"  "to  be  neutral,"  "to  go 
softly  and  say  nothing"  for  fear  of  cre- 
ating national  schism  amid  a  pop- 
ulation of  mixed  aliens — the  leashed 
furies  of  an  outraged  patient  people  held 
under  curb  and  bit,  burst  in  the  most 
terrific  emotional  explosion  history  has 
ever  witnessed.  The  Monday  celebra- 
tion and  the  week  following  it  lacked 
the  fine  spiritual  quality  of  Thursday's. 
In  one  case,  the  people  were  intoxicated 
with  spiritual  exaltation.  In  the  other 
case,  the  exaltation  was  from  another 
kind  of  spirits;  and  I  confess  I  asked 
myself  a  good  many  times — had  the 
ivorld  made  its  great  sacrifice  for  this 
reversion  to  the  grossest  form-  of  mate- 
rialistic wallowing?  I  have  lived  in  New 
York  now  fourteen  years,  and  I  know 
its  moods  from  the  Bronx  to  the  Bat- 
tery; and  I  have  never  seen  anything 
that  gave  me  quite  the  same  feeling  of 
gross  abandon.  I  am  proud  to  say  I  did 
not  see  one  Canadian  or  one  Anzac  for- 
get what  his  uniform  stood  for.  I  wish 
I  could  say  the  same  for  the  other  men 
in  uniform;  but  I  can't.  It  was  all  a 
part  of  the  subtle  counter-current  that 
began  to  run  when  the  last  gun  had  been 
fired.  And  it  is  that  subtle  counter- 
current  makes  me  ask — are  the  finest 
fruits  of  Victory  to  be  missed? 

AGAIN  and  again  during  the  past 
four  years  walking  down  Fifth 
Avenue  at  the  noon  hour,  when  the  sweat 
shops  disgorge  their  hordes  of  foreign 
rabbles,  when  you  can  sometimes  go 
from  14th  Street  to  42nd  and  hear  hard- 
ly one  word  of  pure  English  spoken,  I 
have  asked  myself  the  very  questions 
that  have  engendered  compromise  and 
fear  in  the  hearts  of  the  diplomats  and 
the  politicians.  In  case  of  a  great  na- 
tional emergency,  what  would  this  for- 
eign rabble  do?  Much  of  it  was  mud. 
Much  of  it  was  worse  than  mud.  It  was 
slime  conceived  in  the  gutters  of  Old 
World  iniquities.  If  it  takes  two  gen- 
erations to  turn  mud  into  a  man,  many 
of  these  peoples  still  have  the  sweat  of 
the  gutters  in  their  souls  and  their 
bodies.  Would  we  one  day  see  pure 
American    democracy   swamped   in    the 


red  riot  of  Bolshevikism?  How  dare 
we  trust  democracy  to  the  majority  vote 
of  these  people — who  are  in  the  majority 
— when  they  had  not  fought  for  demo- 
cracy and  won  the  right  to  it  with  their 
own  blood?  If  ever  this  rabble  broke 
loose,  wouldn't  the  B'rench  Revolution 
look  like  a  pale  pink?  Was  Wilson  right 
after  all?  Hadn't  we  to  go  softly  for 
fear  of  unchaining  a  monster  that  might 
destroy  Americanism?  When  the  Lusi- 
tania  sank,  why  did  we  not  go  in?  Be- 
cause we  were  afraid  of  blowing  up 
more  than  the  Lusitaniu,  of  blowing  up 
our  whole  American  democracy  in  a  vol- 
canic explosion  of  riot.  That  was  on 
what  Germany  counted. 

Well,  the  monster  burst  its  chains. 
The  foreign  population  of  New  York 
went  mad.  It  burst  so  suddenly  the  first 
day  that  the  police  were  powerless  as 
feathers  in  a  cataract.  I  saw  big  blue 
coats  wedged  in  the  living  mass,  punch- 
ed in  the  ribs,  festooned  with  showers  of 
colored  streamers,  kissed,  jostled,  crowd- 
ed so  close  they  could  not  have  struck 
with  the  arm  of  authority  if  they  had 
tried.  From  the  Battery  to  the  Bronx 
one  mass  of  millions  surged  north  on 
the  east  side  of  the  avenue,  one  mass 
surged  south  on  the  west  side,  singing, 
shouting,  dancing,  waving  flags,  blowing 
horns,  and  when  the  supply  of  horns  ran 
cut,  commandeered  every  tin  pan,  shovel, 
coal  scuttle,  bell  and  noise  maker  to  be 
got;  and  that  went  on  from  one  o'clock 
mid-day  when  the  news  broke  to  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  champagne 
was  flowing  in  such  floods  the  city  itself 
became  afraid  and  stemmed  its  own  tor- 
rents. 

The   Heart  of   the   People   is   Sound 

THE  spectacle  was  of  a  people  trans- 
figured— human  nature  at  its  high 
tide,  at  a  moment  reached,  not  once  in 
a  lifetime  but  once  in  a  century.  It 
brought  up  the  lines  of  the  Battle  Hymn 
— "Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the 
coming  of  the  Lord."  Never  again  shall 
1  call  the  foreign  masses  "a  rabble,"  or 
doubt  the  essential  germ  of  democracy, 
though  it  be  implanted  in  mud  that  was 
conceived  in  slime.  The  Peace  Jubila- 
tion was  the  greatest  testimonial  to  the 
soundness  of  the  American  people — for- 
eign and  native  born — that  ever  rebuked 
timorous  politicians  and  ambidexterous 
diplomats. 

We  have  been  told  to  keep  quiet  so 
long.  We  have  been  blown  hot  and  we 
have  been  blown  cold.  We  have  been 
drugged  and  doped  and  supersaturated 
with  fake  news.  We  have  been  lied  to 
and  cozened  and  coddled,  and  told  we 
were  disloyal  if  we  wanted  facts,  that 
our  part  was  "to  fork  up"  and  "shut 
up."  Well,  we've  "forked  up"  and  "shut 
up"  till  we  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer. 
Then,  we  burst — that's  all;  and  it  is 
the  biggest  surprise  the  politicians  ever 
received  in  all  their  lives.  If  the  poli- 
ticians would  ever  consent  to  see  facts, 
instead  of  the  wires  they  want  to  pull, 
the  Republican  Victory  should  have 
forewarned  them  they  were  handling  a 
time  fuse  about  due  to  blow  up.  It  is 
a  political  axiom  "not  to  swap  horses 
crossing  a  stream,"  or  not  to  change  the 
party  in  power  in  the  middle  of  a  war. 
The  Outs  don't  want  to  come  in  and  as- 
sumeblame  for  all  the  mis-spendings  and 
mismanagement  of  the  Ins;  so  we  "fork- 
ed up"  and  we  "shut  up,"  and  we  put 
over  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  and  back- 
ed an  Administration  that  first  told  us 
to  keep  out  and  then  told  us  to  jump  in. 
We  backed  the  Administration  indepen- 
dent of  party,  independent  of  capital, 
independent  of  labor.  We  were  going 
to  see  this  war  through  to  victory, 
though  we  were  getting  deadly  sick  of 
muzzled  news  and  doped  news,  especially 
as  to  big  expenditures  when  we  were 
"forking  up."  Then  along  came  an  offi- 
cial request  asking  the  country  to  vote 
Democratic.  Now  the  American  people 
have  a  peculiar  psychology.  Lay  the 
facts  before  them.  Get  their  judgment, 
and  you  can  govern  through  the  pro- 
nounced judgment;  but  they  will  not 
tolerate  being  told  what  judgment  to 
give,  and  for  four  years  they  have  been 
told  not  only  what  they  were  not  to  do, 
but  pretty  nearly  what  they  were  not  to 
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think;  but  when  they  were  told  what 
they  were  not  to  vote  they  didn't  say  a 
thing.  They  just  went  to  the  polls  and 
with  less  rallying  by  the  leaders  than 
I  have  ever  seen,  reversed  their  last 
Presidential  mandate,  and  presented  the 
Democratic  President  with  the  most 
unwelcome  twins  a  President  ever  had 
handed  to  him — a  Republican  Senate  and 
a  Republican  House. 

"There,  Mr.  Administrator,"  the  vote 
of  Tuesday  said  plainly,  "if  you  don't 
particularly  object  we'd  like  you  to  know 
we  won't  have  politics  projected  into  the 
settlement  of  this  war.  We  are  run- 
ning this  show.  We  are  giving  our 
money  for  it,  and  our  sons  for  It,  and 
we  would  have  gone  in  and  settled  it  far 
sooner  if  you  would  have  let  us.  Now, 
we'll  have  you  know,  we,  the  people,  are 
governing  this  nation,  and  you  are  there 
to  obey  what  we  tell  you  to  do." 

That  was  the  meaning  of  the  Repub- 
lican victory  of  Tuesday.  Then  came 
the  fake  news  of  Germany's  surrender, 
and  the  emotions  which  we  have  not 
been  allowed  to  express  lor  four  years, 
burst  in  the  most  terrific  popular  explo- 
sion ever  witnessed. 

Did  the  United  States  care?  Did  it? 
Ask  yourself  that  question!  Cared  so 
much  that  the  people  refused  to  be  leash- 
ed and  held  back  and  curbed  and  hushed, 
and  doped  with  lying  anodynes  a  moment 
longer.  Long  as  there  was  war,  we 
would  "fork  up"  and  "shut  up." 

AND  now  comes  up  a  question  which 
I  know  is  rankling  in  many  Cana- 
dian minds.  If  the  United  States  really 
cared  so  very  much,  why  didn't  they  go 
in  sooner?  Why  didn't  they  go  in  when 
the  Lusitania  was  sunk?  Why  not,  in- 
deed? That  is  what  the  people  asked 
and  answered  to  the  terror  of  the  poli- 
ticians in  this  Peace  Jubilate.  I  can 
only  answer  that  question  by  telling  two 
incidents. 

Scene,  first,  before  the  war,  the  House 
of  Lords,  Westminster.  An  acrimonious 
<]ebate  on  increased  armaments  for  the 
navy  having  ended  in  a  defeat  for  the 
increase,  a  little  old  man  is  led  half 
sobbing,  half  crushed  to  the  seclusion 
of  a  caucus  room  where  he  breaks  down 
ytterly,  crying  like  a  child. 

"They  will  not  see — they  will  not  un- 
derstand— they  refuse  to  believe — they 
will  not  prepare  till  it  is  too  late  and 
Germany  has  destroyed  half  Europe," 
he  sobbed. 

The  little  old  man  sobbing  in  despair 
was  Lord  Roberts,  and  the  place  was 
England,  less  than  a  day's  journey  from 
Germany,  less  than  an  hour  by  aero- 
plane across  the  Channel.  Now,  the 
United  States  was  3,000  miles  away 
from  the  scene  of  action,  and  German 
money  was  spent  in  the  United  States 
in  floods  to  misinform  the  American 
people,  and — will  you  please  underscore 
this  .statement  in   your  mind   and  then 


double  score  it  again;  for  I  trust  every 
Canadian  is  a  good  enough  sport  to  want 
to  know  facts — up  to  two  years  ago, 
neither  Canada  nor  Great  Britain  raised 
a  hand  to  counteract  German  propa- 
ganda in  the  United  States. 

Now,  when  Canadians  ask  why  didn't 
the  United  States  go  in  sooner,  I  answer 
that  the  United  States,  3,000  miles  from 
the  scene  of  action,  did  not  go  in  sooner 
for  the  same  reason  England  an  hour 
by  air  route  from  Germany  did  not  pre- 
pare sooner.  The  United  States  did  not 
go  in  sooner,  and  England  did  not  pre- 
pare sooner,  plainly,  brutally  and  right 
between  your  eyes,  becattse  we  were 
boobs  and  simpletons  in  the  hands  of 
German  duplicity.    But  all  that  is  past. 

The  other  episode  occurred  at  a  rotary 
club  in  a  pro-German  middle  western 
city.  It  was  a  public  dinner,  and  I  sup- 
pose the  speakers  were  feeling  pretty 
chesty  and  trying  to  jolly  one  another 
up,  for  one  good  fellow  was  swelling 
out  in  flowing  congratulatins  on  what 
"our  boys  were  doing  over  in  France" 
when  another  speaker  got  to  his  feet 
and  gravely  interrupted. 

"Men,"  he  said  slowly,  "nobody  is 
prouder  of  our  boys  over  there  than  I 
am.  Two  of  my  own  boys  are  over 
there,  and  I  had  rather  they  made  their 
graves  in  Flanders  than  we  had  failed 
as  a  nation  in  this  crucial  hour;  but 
men,  I  want  you  not  to  forget  some- 
thing you  are  forgetting — England  has 
'  more  men  under  the  sod  in  Flanders 
than  we  have  above  the  sod;  and  it  is 
up  to  us,  now,  not  to  boast,  but  to  make 
up  in  the  last  lap  of  the  race,  in  pay- 
ment of  costs  and  remission  of  debts 
and  reconstruction,  what  we  failed  to 
do  earlier  in  the  war." 

And  the  men  at  that  dinner  didn't 
clap.  They  rose  reverently  to  their  feet 
as  the  band  played  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner. 

That  is  the  spirit  of  the  United  States 
to-day ;  and  I  wish  Canada  would  brood 
over  it,  brood  over  it  deeply,  brood  over 
it  for  the  good  of  the  world  after  the 
war.  In  the  readjustment  of  things 
after  the  war,  of  tariffs,  of  shipping, 
of  debts,  of  finance,  of  world  policies, 
of  new  boundaries,  it  would  be  a  tragedy 
beyond  telling,  it  would  be  a  triumph 
to  the  devilish  subtleties  of  German  dip- 
lomacy, if  any  rankling,  if  any  resent- 
ment were  permitted  to  create  a  schism 
between  the  two  great  English-speaking 
families.  We  are  going  into  a  new  world, 
a  new  era.  We  serve  the  same  God. 
We  treasure  the  same  ideals.  The  whole 
world — Persia,  China,  Arabia,  Armenia, 
Mexico,  South  America— looks  to  these 
two  great  nations  for  leadership.  United 
we  stand.  Divided,  we  might  lose  what 
the  war  has  won,  which  is  the  Universal 
Brotherhood  of  Man;  and  there  are  dan- 
gers enough  of  Bolshevikism  on  the  hori- 
zon to  bid  us  beware  of  division  in  the 
family  of  nations. 


Why  Laurier  Will  Wait 
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Also  he  talks  with  much  earnestness  as 
well  as  considerable  humor  on  many 
other  subjects.  If  you  took  a  vote  of  the 
press  gallery  on  the  greatest  recent 
acquisition  to  the  House  I  make  bold 
to  say  the  Captain  would  win  by  a  large 
majority. 

Then  there  is  Turgeon  of  Gloucester. 
He  is  a  little  old  gentleman  who  walks 
with  a  limp  and  a  cane.  He's  an 
Acadian — not  a  French-Canadian  mark 
you — and  his  specialty  is  a  speech  of 
more  than  average  length  tricked  into 
every  debate  and  in  which  his  hands  do 
a  large  part  of  the  talking. 

That  rather  ponderous  looking  per- 
son too  is  Davy  Lafontaine  of  Montreal 
who  holds  the  long  distance  talking 
championship  of  the  House.  He  won  it 
in  the  naval  debate  when  he  kept  going 
anywhere  from  5  to  12  hours  according 
to  the  memory  of  the  man  who  tells  you 
the  story.  Yes,  that  sour-viaaged  man 
is  Frank  McRea  of  Sherbrooke.  His 
specialty  is  owning  pulp  and  paper  mills 
and  hid  mournful  expression  does  not 
come  from  class  meeting  though  he  is  a 
Methodist.  It  is  probably  caused  by  a 
wonder  as  to  how  many  more  millions  he 
could  make  if  publishers  and  Govern- 
ment did  not  combine  to  rob  the  poor 


struggling  owners  of  pulp  limits.  And 
that  young  fellow  with  the  crippled  arm 
is  "Chubby"  Powers,  the  crack  Quebec 
hockey  player.  He  got  a  German  bullet 
in  that  arm  while  fighting  in  Picardy 
and  his  face  wears  a  curious  grin  when 
some  super-heated  Tory  orator  declares 
that  the  Opposition  are  not  interested 
in  the  war. 

But  we  almost  overlooked  Robb  of 
Huntingdon.  He  is  a  miller  as  well  as 
chief  Opposition  whip  and  is  doing  quite 
nicely  in  both  capacities.  Both  parties 
say  that  James  Robb  is  a  decent  fellow 
and,  as  both  have  considerable  to  do  with 
him  in  his  official  capacity,  the  verdict 
seems  well  considered  and  worthy  of 
acceptance.  Moreover  he  carries  some 
ability  in  a  quiet  and  unassuming  way, 
and  if  he  does  not  prove  too  valuable  in 
his  present  position,  may  go  further  up 
in  the  fat  days  every  Liberal  feels  in  his 
heart  are  close  at  hand. 

Laurier   ig  a   liad   Forgetter 

I'^HERE  you  have  some  of  the  out- 
standing psrsonalities  in  that  rather 
mixed  assemblage  known  as  the  Laurier 
Opposition.  Can  Sir  Wilfrid  control 
them?  He  can,  for  the  incentive  is  great' 
When  he  finally  passes  up  the  Liberal 
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leadership  and  passes  on  to  well-earned 
rest  he  would  leave  behind  him  not  only 
i  friends  comfortably  placed  in  the  seats 
of  the  migrhty  but  enemies  and  preten- 
ders safely  planted  under  the  political 
.sod.  The  Old  Warrior  is  a  bad  for- 
Retter.  And  he  has  a  few  scores  to 
settle.  For  instance  in  one  of  memory's 
drawers  linpers  a  picture  of  a  Toronto 
delegation  that  descended  on  him  and 
proposed  that  in  the  interest  of  uplift, 
he  should  hie  himself  hence  and  make 
room  for  Newton  Wesley  Rowell.  In 
another  he  sees  Frank  Broadstreet 
Carvell  slipping-  forward  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1917  as  a  new  saviour  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  He  may  not  believe  that 
James  Calder  intends  to  be  the  power 
behind    a    throne    occupied    by    Willie 
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Martin  but  this  is  no  time  to  take 
chances.  And  as  for  Arthur  Sifton — 
well  past  experiences  with  brother 
Clifford  do  not  bind  him  closer  to  the 
Laurier  heart.  Sir  Wilfrid  was 
seventy-seven  years  of  age  on  the  20th 
of  November  but  he  looks  good  for  some 
years  to  come.  He  would  pas,s  out  of 
politics  even  as  he  has  lived  in  politics — 
the  absolute  ruler  of  the  Liberal  party. 
He  would  smash  alike  the  open  enemy 
and  the  enemy  who,  according  to  Liberal 
beliefs,  has  stung  the  gentle  hand  that 
caressed  and  coerced  him.  He  sees  the 
way  lying  open  to  the  accomplishment 
of  all  his  purposes.  If  he  is  half  the 
politician  his  friends  believe  him  he  will 
sit  and  smile  and  wait — yet  a  little 
longer. 


Mr.  Craighouse  of  New  York,  Satirist  ,^ 
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"The  daughter  of  an  earl  humorous?" 
She  laughed  gaily,  and  her  beauty  was 
exceeding  good  to  look  upon. 

An  uncomfortable  feeling  that,  though 
armed  with  the  broadsword  of  masculine 
.self-assurance,  he  was  being  worsted  by 
the  stiletto  of  feminism,  crept  into  the 
mind  of  Lawrence  Craighouse,  officer 
and  satirist.  His  embarrassment,  how- 
ever, was  broken  by  the  approach  of  a 
■servant. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  Lady  Dorothy. 
"It's  the  mail." 

She  took  from  the  salver  a  letter, 
which  boi'e  the  stamp  of  the  Red  Cross, 
and  opened  it. 

"I  am  so  glad,"  she  said,  looking  up  at 
him;  "I  have  been  accepted  for  France." 

"As  what?" 

"As  a  V.A.D.,  my  dear  knight.  I  have 
been  one  for  two  years." 

He  began  to  think  that  his  broadsword 
was  decidedly  worsted,  but  he  made  one 
final  and  thoroughly  masculine  attempt 
to  retain  the  pedestal  of  superiority. 

"I  suppose  you  soothed  a  great  many 
convalescent  and  gallant  second  lieuten- 
ants?" he  said  airily.  It  was  a  lament- 
able attempt,  but  he  felt  a  sudden  jeal- 
ousy of  all  wounded  subalterns. 

She  piroueted  daintily. 

"I  was  in  a  Tommies'  hospital,"  she 
said;  "and  when  I  .  wasn't  scrubbing 
floors  I  was  waiting  on  the  nurses  at 
table — and  you  have  no  idea  what  cats 
some  of  them  were." 

Whereupon  Lawrence  Craighouse  of 
New  York  handed  over  his  sword  and 
surrendered  unconditionally. 

'T'HREE  days  later  Craighouse  vi^rote 
•*  another  letter  to  Mr.  Townsend. 
That  gentleman  read  it  with  great  inter- 
est, and  noted  particularly  these  pas- 
sages: "They  have  a  library,  but  nearly 
every  book  I  have  opened  has  uncut 
pages."  "The  daughter,  Lady  Dorothy 
Oaklands  by  name,  is  quite  good-looking, 
but  mentally  and  emotionally  she  is 
asleep."  "The  old  boy  showed  me  the 
portraits  of  his  ancestors  this  morning. 
I  made  the  mistake  of  asking  what  each 
one  did.  It  appears  that  they  merely 
were."  "I  am  trying  an  experiment  in 
feminine  psychology — I  am  acting 
Pygmalion  to  Lady  Dorothy's  Galatea." 

"The  earl  appears  to  be  very  rich,  but 
quite  respectable."  "We  had  some  titled 
women  to  lunch  to-day.  I  have  at  last 
found  out  what  countesses  talk  about — 
how  to  secure  exemption  for  their  gard- 
eners. It  has  quite  done  away  with  the 
former  vice  of  gossip."  "Lady  Dorothy 
plays  the  piano  rather  nicely,  but  with 
no  soul."  "Have  I  mentioned  the 
daughter,  Lady  Dorothy?  She  is  re- 
freshingly beautiful  at  times."  "I  do 
like  the  speaking  voices  of  English 
women  when  they  are  not  putting  on 
side.  Lady  Dorothy  has  a  contralto  lilt 
in  her  voice  that  is  rather  pleasing." 
"Dinner  is  a  tremendous  affair.  A  prune 
may  constitute  a  course,  but  nothing  re- 
duces the  ritual  performed  by  the  high 
prii  st  and  his  assistant." 

That  eveing  Mr.  Townsend  looked 
over  the  table  at  his  wife. 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  "what  happens 
when  an  American  young  man  falls  in 
lOve  with  the  daughter  of  an  English 
earl?" 

"Why,  both  families  object,  natur- 
ally," said  the  companion  of  his  joys  and 
sorrows. 


IT  was  the  last  evening  before  his  de- 
parture, and  Lady  Dorothy  had 
played  for  him  for  an  hour;  played  little 
melodies  from  La  Uoheme,  lesser  gems 
from  Chri  Chin  Chow,  and  twice  had  ex- 
plored the  delightful  memories  of  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan.  Once  he  sang  very  softly 
to  her  accompaniment,  and  when  ^hey 
fi  1  shed  she  turned  abruptly  to  him. 

"You  have  a  voice,"  she  said. 

"You  play  beautifully,"  he  answered. 

"It  is  easy  to  play  when  an  artist  is 
listening." 

"Have  you  found  that,  too?" 

She  turned  to  the  piano  and  softly 
fingered  the  opening  strains  of  Rudol- 
pho's  aria  in  the  first  act  of  La  Boliem-e. 

"It  is  just  a  matter  of  personality," 
ho  said  softly.  "One  woman  chokes  a 
man's  artistry;  another  reveals  the 
heights  which  are  in  his  soul.  I  suppose 
it  is  the  same  with  men?" 

She  played  on  in  silence  for  a  few 
moments,  then  murmured,  "What  hap- 
pened to  the  statue  when  it  came  to 
life?" 

"You  mean  Galatea?" 

She  nodded  her  head. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said  pensively.  "I 
have  quite  forgotten  the  ending." 

She  went  on  playing,  and  in  the  sooth^ 
ing  light  of  the  music-room  she  made  a 
picture  that  lingered  for  months  in  the 
memory  of  the  American. 

"Some  day  I  will  tell  you,"  she  said 
suddenly.    "Here  are  mother  and  dad." 

Tiiat  night,  while  in  the  act  of  disrob- 
ing, he  heard  the  calm  knock  of  Mr. 
Watkins  at  his  door. 

"Come  in,"  he  said.  "I  am  going  at 
seven  to-morrow  morning." 

"Verv  s-nod,  sir." 

Mr.  Watkins  carefully  placed  a  pitcher 
of  hot  water  on  the  stand. 

"Are  you  married,  Watkins?" 

The  butler  considered  deferentially. 
"No  sir,"  he  said,  after  mature  reflec- 
tion. 

"You  ought  to  be,"  said  the  American. 

The  butler  carefully  drew  the  win- 
dow-curtains together.    "Are  you,  sir?" 

"No,"  said  Craighouse  with  great 
energy;  "but  when  I  do  marry,  it  will  be 
with  some  girl  born  in  the  United  States 
of  America." 

Mr.  Watkins  drifted  towards  the  door. 
"Your  bath  will  be  ready  at  six,  and 
breakfast  at  six-thirty,"  he  said. 

What  Mr.  Watkins  had  taken  for 
persiflage  was  in  reality  another  Ameri- 
can declaration  of  independence. 

IT  was  late  in  March,  1918,  that  two 
^  American  oflScers  sat  by  the  side  of  a 
road  in  France  and  watched  a  stream  of 
refugees  go  by  in  an  endless  pageant  of 
misery.  Old  men  crawled  along  on 
bleeding,  ill-shod  feet;  women  were 
carrying  grotesque  bundles  and  leading 
absurd  ponies  that  drew  household  goods 
on  rickety  carts;  and  there  were  girls, 
half-women,  who  bore  infants  in  their 
arms,  and  who  looked  neither  to  right 
nor  left,  but  followed  on  in  mute  fatigue 
and  tearless  agony. 

Craighouse,  viho  wore  the  badges  of  a 
captain,  swore  softly  to  himself.  His 
companion  bit  his  lip. 

"I  hear  the  Germans  are  smashing 
through  everywhere,"  said  the  latter. 

"God!  I  wonder  if  we  have  been  too 
late."  ■ 

Several   ambulances  passed   in   rapid 
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succession,  their  bandaged  and  bleeding 
occupants  lying  crowded  together. 

A  girl,  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age, 
dropped  to  the  ground  opposite  to  them. 
In  a  bound  Craighouse  was  by  her  side 
and  had  lifted  her  to  her  feet.  For  a 
moment  his  strong  hands  gripped  her 
arms  tenaciously  as  though  he  would 
transmit  some  of  his  strength  to  her. 

Without  a  word,  without  a  look  at  him, 
she  freed  herself  and  staggered  on,  her 
face  livid  except  where  a  slight  flush 
.showed  beneath  the  black  hollows  of  her 
eyes. 

Craighouse  went  back  to  the  other 
officer,  but  his  face  was  gray  and  drawn, 
while  his  clenched  fists  drove  the  nails 
into  his  palms  until  they  bled.  His  com- 
panion cursed  blasphemously. 

The  roar  of  the  guns  grew  louder,  like 
a  storm  that  is  driven  on  the  wings  of  a 
hurricane.  They  heard  the  snorting  of 
engines  behind  them,  and  looking  quick- 
ly, they  saw  a  long  line  of  London  omni- 
buses crowded  with  English  soldiers. 
They  were  shouting  encouragement  to 
the  refugees,  and  waved  gaily  as  they 
passed  the  Americans. 

"Those  chaps  will  be  in  action  in  an 
hour,"  said  Craighouse,  and  swallowed 
noticeably.  "Simpson,"'  he  went  on,  "do 
you  realize  that  it's  little  England  who 
has  kept  this  thing  from  us  for  three  and 
a  half  years?  It's  England  who  stood 
by  her  word;  and  now  that  she's  drained 
of  her  men  and  boys,  she  doesn't  re- 
proach Russia  for  letting  her  down;  she 
hasn't  uttered  a  word  of  impatience  for 
our  slow  arrival — asking  nothing  for 
Tierself,  blaming  no  one.  It's  little  Eng- 
land that  is  gathering  the  spear-points 
into  her  breast  that  your  children  and 
mine  may  live  like  human  beings!"  , 

His  companion  rose  to  his  feet,  and  his 
jaw  stiffened  ominously.  He  felt  for  his 
revolver-holster,  and  adjusted  his  haver- 
sack. 

"Tell  the  O.C.  I've  deserted,"  he  said 
grimly.  "I'm  going  up  the  line  to  join 
the  first  bunch  that'll  take  me.  There's 
some  vermin  up  there  that  I  reckon  need 
exterminating." 

Craighouse  muttered  something  about 
discipline. 

"To  hell  with  discipline!"  said 
Lieutenant  Simpson,  ex-mining  engineer 
of  Colorado,  "I'm  going" 

A  corporal  had  halted  before  them  and 
saluted.  "O.C.'s  compliments,"  he  said 
tersely,  "and  the  company  is  to  go  up  the 
line  as  auxiliary  infantry.  Parade  fall- 
ing in  now,  sir.  We  move  off  in  an 
hour." 

tl  ^HEN  the  officers  reached  their  head- 
' '  quarters  they  found  a  scene  of 
bustling  activity.  Gas-masks  were  being 
inspected,  ammunition  supplied,  first-aid 
packages  given  out  where  they  had  been 
lost,  rifles  cleaned  and  inspected,  and  all 
the  accoutrements  of  war  checked  and 
shortages  replaced. 

Craighouse  strode  up  to  his  section, 
ignoring  the  sergeant's  salute.  "We're 
going  into  this  scrap,"  he  said  quietly, 
though  his  voice  vibrated  oddly,  "and 
I  want  every  mother's  son  of  you  to  see 
v<~d.  There's  a  girl  out  on  that  road 
who  is  dying  of  fever,  and  it's  fear  of 
the  Hun  that  is  driving  her  on,  and  be- 
fore night  she'll  be  lying  dead  by  the 
side  of  the  road.  She's  somebody's 
daughter— somebody's  sister — and,  by 
Heaven,  we'll  make  the  Hun  nay  for  it! 
What  do  you  say,  you  Yankee  sons  o' 
guns?" 

They  cheered  him  to  the  echo,  and 
some  of  them  swore,  and  some  of  them 
launched  (but  the  laugh  had  a  cruel  ring 
to  it) ,  and  some  of  them  felt  the  salt 
tears  stinging  their  eyes — but  every  one 
saw  red 

Craighouse  slowly  walked  over  to  his 
hut  to  supei intend  the  packing  of  his 
own  things.  In  his  heart  was  a  great 
exaltation  and  n  mad  love  for  the  men 
who  looked  to  him  for  leadership.  In 
the  seclusion  of  his  hut  he  did  what  he 
had  not  done  for  years.  He  knelt  for  a 
moment  by  the  side  of  his  kit  and  prayetl 
that  lie  might  quit  himself  like  a  man. 

There  are  moments  in  war  when  men's 
very  jouls  are  touched  by  a  nobility,  by 
a  compassion,  by  a  reverence  that  rises 
above  all  creeds.  Out  of  the  depths  they 
have  risen  to  heights  supernal. 

In  a  private  ward  at  Abbeville  an  Am- 
erican otTicer  lay  in  great  pain,  and 
f<,.:c(.'t  »-"-*U'ssIy  in  a  "U'lii'iuiu  nf  fi'v*»r. 


A  young  woman  in  the  uniform  of  a  , 
V.A.D.  watched  by  his  side,  and,  spong-  ; 
ing  his  palms  and  forehead,  sought  to 
soothe  him  with  a  gentleness  and  tender- 
ness that  a  mother  would  show  to  her 
child.  The  man  was  badly  wounded  in 
his  chest  and  leg,  and  exposure  had 
brought  a  fever  to  torment  his  suffer- 
ings. Once  he  sat  up  and  glared  wildly 
at  her.  I 

"Did  the  guns  get  away?"  he  cried,  i 
"Did  they  get  away?"  I 

"Hush!"  she  said  softly.     "You  must  i 
not  talk.     You  are  very  ill."  j 

He    sank    back    on    the    pillows    and 
laughed.     "There's  a  girl  lying  dead  on  ' 
the  road,"  he  said;  "but  there's  a  crowd 
of  Huns  who  are  answering  the  roll-call 
in  hell  this  morning." 

He  was  silent  for  several  minutes, 
then  frowned  heavily.  "Look  here," 
he  said  sternly;  "I  wish  you  would  stop 
driving  nails  into  my  knee.  Who  do  you 
think  I  am — Hindenburg?"  j 

He  laughed  again,  then  groaned,  and  I 
great  drops  of  perspiration  stood  out  on  I 
his  brow.  The  woman  ministered  to  him  j 
with  the  gentle  firmness  of  her  sex  that  ; 
rises  to  its  best  when  face  to  face  with  i 
suffering.  She  smoothed  his  pillows  and  ', 
shifted  his  position  so  that  he  would  not 
irritate  his  wounds;  and,  as  if  soothed  i 
by  her  presence,  he  sighed  weakly  and  \ 
broke  into  a  little  negro  melody: 

'All  dat  I  got  on  de  whole  plantation. 
All  dat  I  love  in  de  whole  creation. 
In  de  big  roun'  worl'  or  de  deep-blue  skies,  i 
Is  dat  fat  li'l  feller  wid  his  mammy's  eyes, 
Li'l  feller  wid  his  mammy's  eyes.'  ' 

His  voice  was  very  low  and  soft.  Then  | 
he  suddenly  sat  up  in  bed  and  pointed 
past    her.      "Look!"    he    cried.      "The 
cavalry!      The    cavalry!      By    Heaven, 
how  they  ride!     Look  at  that  officer! 
Great   Scott!   it's  Oaklands! — Good  old 
Oaklands! — Come    on,     men — one     last  , 
fight. — Get    those    guns    away — d'    you  ! 
hear?    Get  those  guns  away — noiv!"        ' 

Weak  from  the  effort  he  had  made, 
he  sank  back  with  a  moan;  and  the 
woman  stroked  his  brow,  and  kept  back  ' 
the  tears  which  welled  to  her  eyes.  For 
half-an-hour  he  did  not  speak;  then  he 
went  through  the  pantomime  of  lighting 
a  cigarette. 

"The  reason  I  can't  marry  her,"  he 
said  abruptlv,  "is  the  same  reason  that 
East  is  East  and  West  is  West.  What 
can  I  offer  her?  She  can't  dress  on  two 
manuscripts  a  month;  and,  besides,  she 
knows  nothing  of  building  bridges.  If  I 
made  a  great  success  I  might  come  to 
her,  but — as  I  am  now — no — no."  He 
solemnly  shook  his  head  and  flicked  the 
ash  from  the  imaginary  cigarette.  "Can 
you  picture  Lady  Dorothy  in  a  pretty 
little  cottage  outside  New  York,  helping 
me  to  write — my  constant  inspiration — 
the  mother  of  my  children?  Can  you 
picture  her  sharing  my  discourage- 
ments, telling  me  I  can  write  if  the  whole 
world  says  I  cannot;  believing  in  me 
when  I've  lost  belief  in  myself?  Can 
you  see  her  motoring  into  New  York 
with  me,  and  the  two  of  us  dining  at  i 
Rector's  to  celebrate  the  acceptance  of 
a  play?  Would  she  be  happy  in  such  a 
life?  No — no — no;  as  Euclid  says,  'It 
is  absurd.'  By  the  way,  my  dear  fellow, 
you  might  shift  the  grand  piano,  will 
you?     It  is  resting  on  my  knee." 

His  voice  trailed  into  silence,  and  he 
sank  into  a  slumber.  Twilight  was 
throwing  its  cloak  over  the  earth  when 
he  spoke  again.  His  hand  reached  out, 
and  she  took  it  in  both  of  hers. 

"I  thought  I  was  dying,"  he  mur- 
mured. "I  think  I  would  have  died 
there — in     that    ditch — but     Dorothy — 

Dorothy — was  beside   me 

She  held  my  hand  when  everything  went 
dark — .she  wept  a  little.  ...  It  was 
only  a  dream,  I  know,  but  I  lived.  She 
must  never  know  I  loved  her — be- 
cause"— 

"Lawrence!"  The  words  were  low 
and  soft  "Lawrence!"  That  was  all. 
Then  she  leaned  over  and  kissed  his  lips. 
Galatea  had  come   to  life 

THE  f^rst  darkening  shadows  of  an 
August  night  crept  over  the  laWns 
of  Oaklands,  and  .settled  about  the  tur- 
rets of  the  house  like  a  mist.  Inside,  in 
the  music-room,  a  pale  American  officer 
was  telling  some  story — a  story  that 
kept  his  listeners  silent  and  made  the 
distant  cry  of  a  hawk  sound  strangely 
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One  hour  a  day  spent  with  the 
I.  C.  S.  will  prepare  you  for  the 
position  you  want  iii  the  work  you 
like  best.  Yes,  it  will!  Put  it  up  to 
us  to  prove  it.  Mark  and  mail  this 
"oupon  now! 
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eerie  and  loud.  He  had  three  auditors — 
an  elderly  man,  who  held  an  unlit  cigar- 
ette in  his  fingers;  a  woman,  with  gray 
locks,  who  sat,  motionless,  with  folded 
hands;  and  a  young  woman,  whose 
brown  hair  was  like  gold,  and  in  whose 
deep-blue  eyes  there  was  a  mingled  look 
of  pain  and  love. 

"Wo  knew  when  dawn  broke,"  went 
on  the  American,  "that  we  were  out- 
flanked, and  we  tried  to  get  the  g:uns 
away;  but  the  Huns  saw  our  move,  and 
came  at  us  with  bayonets.  We  formed 
a  line  in  front  of  the  guns,  Scots  and 
Englishmen,  and  the  few  of  our  fellows 
who  were  left,  and  we  did  our  best  to 
Kive  the  gunners  a  chance,  but  they  were 
on  us  too  soon.  P^verything  looked  over, 
when  we  heard  the  cavalry  coming. 
God  I  how  our  men  shouted  as  they  saw 
the  squadron — for  that  is  all  there  were 
— bear  down  on  the  Germans!  Their 
officer  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life,  for 
he  parried  and  thrust  and  cut  like  a 
demon,  while  his  commands  rang  out 
above  the  whole  shock  and  crash  of  the 
fight.  The  Germans  fell  back,  and  this 
officer  wheeled  about,  shouting  instruc- 
tions for  the  guns  and  rallying  his  men. 
For  the  first  time  I  saw  his  face  as  he 
rode  up  to  me.    It  was  your  boy." 

There  was  a  deathly  silence  for  a 
moment,  unbroken  by  a  sound  from  his 
hearers,  though  a  solitary  tear  fell  slow- 
ly on  the  older  woman's  cheek. 

"We  contrived  to  get  the  guns  started 
back,  and  we  retreated  to  a  sunken  road 
which  gave  us  protection.  It  was  on  the 
way  there  that  I  was  shot  in  the  knee, 
but  managed  to  keep  up,  when  a  shell  lit 
between  two  guns  and  killed  some  of  the 
horses.  We  had  to  leave  them,  and  went 
on;  but  a  few  minutes  later  we  heard  a 
shout.  The  Germans  were  surging 
about  the  guns,  and  the  little  group  of 
cavalry  had  turned  and  charged  right 
into  the  centre  of  them.  Then  I  was  hit 
again,  and  dropped;  but  Simpson,  one 
of  our  officers  from  Colorado,  led  our 
men  back  to  their  assistance,  and  they 
fought  till  only  Simpson  and  eight  others 
were  left.  Then  he  fell  dead  beside  the 
body  of  your  lad  who  had  led  the 
cavalry." 

There  was  a  long  silence,  broken 
finally  by  the  voice  of  the  older  woman. 
"I  am  glad  that  Douglas  died  bravely," 
she  said,  and  her  voice  was  low  and 
calm,  "and  I  am  proud  that  he  lies  in 
France  beside  a  very  gallant  American 
gentleman." 

As  if  by  mutual  consent,  every  one 
rose,  and  the  two  women  left  the  room 
together. 

The  old  nobleman  stood  by  the  fire- 
place and  gazed  wistfully  at  the  un- 
dulating lawns  that  showed  from  the 
windows  in  the  deepening  shroud  of 
night.  "It  was  good  of  you  to  tell  us 
that,"  he  said;  "it  will  make  my  wife's 
sorrow  more  easy  to  bear."  He  walked 
slowly  to  a  window  and  passed  his  hand 
wearily  over  his  brow.  "Sometime,"  he 
went  on  gently,  "I  must  show  you  his 
room.  We  are  keeping  it  just  as  it  was." 
Craighouse  said  nothing,  but  in  his 
heart  was  a  great  understanding. 

The  first  silver  rays  of  the  moon  were 
dancing  on  the  grass,  wh-en  the  earl 
spoke  again.  "It  is  hard  for  my  wife," 
he  said;  "but  she  will  be  proud  to  know 
that  she  gave  everything  she  had  for — 
for  England." 

The  American's  heart  sank.  "Every- 
thing?" he  stammered.  "You  mean" 

The  older  man's  head  was  bowed  with 
the  simple  dignity  of  his  grief.  "I  have 
not  told  her  yet,"  he  said,  "but  I  re- 
ceived an  Admiralty  message  to-day  that 
my  second  son's  destroyer  has  gone 
down.     He  is  reported  'missing.' " 

IT  was  nearly  an  hour  later,  when 
Craighouse  was  wandering  about  the 
lawns  in  the  glistening  moonlight,  that 
he  heard  the  rustle  of  skirts  behind  him. 
It  was  Lady  Dorothy,  and  her  eyes  were 
shining  like  twin-stars. 

"I  thought  you  would  be  here,"  she 
said.  "It  is  a  night  that  draws  one  to 
it." 

"It  is  a  night  for  memories,"  he  said 
quietly.  "What  bitter-sweet  things  they 
have  become  since  we  had  war!" 

"Yes";  and  she  sighed. 

For  a  little  time  they  spoke  of  the 
sorrows  and  tragedies  of  their  world; 
they  talked  of  Oaklands,  which  would 
pass  from  her  family  because  there  was 


no  heir;  they  played  on  the  minor 
chords  of  life,  and  in  their  voices  the 
melancholy  elegy  for  beautiful  things 
that  had  died  found  expression  in  their 
hushed  and  murmuring  tones. 

But  they  were  young,  and  in  the  heart 
of  youth  there  is  always  Spring;  and  the 
witchery  of  a  moonlight  night  was  call- 
ing to  it.  The  minor  strains  trembled 
into  silence,  and  the  melody  of  hearts 
that  are  young  took  its  place.  She  had 
deep-blue  eyes  that  were  never  meant 
for  tears,  and  he  had  a  nature  that 
responded  to  the  beauty  of  life  like  an 
Kolian  harp  to  the  moods  of  the  wind. 

As  men  and  maids  have  done  for  gen- 
erations, they  talked  of  themselves.  (A 
dangerous  topic  when  the  moon  is  mak- 
ing fairy-rings  upon  the  grass.)  They 
traced  their  friendship  from  his  first 
visit,  and  lightly  touched  on  the  weary 
hours  when  she  watched  by  his  bedside 
in  France.  They  laughed,  they  sighe(i, 
and  once  their  fingers  touched  by  acci- 
dent, and  he  felt  a  thrill  as  the  hot  blood 
rushed  to  his  cheeks.  He  experienced 
a  sudden  resentment  against  her  wild- 
rose  coloring,  the  marble  fullness  of  her 
throat,  and  the  luxury  of  silky,  brown 
hair  which  held  a  vagrant  moonbeam  in 
a  lingering  caress.  It  was  the  protest 
of  the  brain  to  the  senses  against  the 
allurement  of  beauty. 

"We  must  never  meet  again,"  he  said 
severely. 

"You  are  right,"  she  answered  wist- 
fully, and  something  like  a  smile  lurked 
mischievously  in  the  corners  of  her 
mouth.  The  moon  plays  havoc  with  men, 
but  lends  great  discernment  to  the 
daughters  of  earth. 

Another  half-hour  passed,  full  of 
words  that  meant  so  little  and  silence 
that  meant  so  much.  Then,  with  a  quick 
contraction  of  his  shoulders  and  a  deep- 
ening frown,  he  turned  and  faced  her 
squarely. 

"I  came  to  your  home,"  he  said,  "to 
gather  material  for  satire.  I  found  it  in 
your  parents — in  your  brothers — in  you. 
In  my  room  are  ten  completed  articles 
which  I  am  going  to  send  to  New  York. 
They  are  my  impressions  of  the  English. 
They  will  be  published  as  the  psychology 
of  England  studied  under  the  microscope 
of  a  satirist. 

"And  I  form  one  of  your  satirical 
studies?" 

"Yes.  I  referred  to  you  as  Galatea, 
and  to  myself  as  Pygmalion.  You  sup- 
ply the  feminine  interest  which  is  so 
necessary.  I  pictured  you  as  a  statue 
amidst  stifling  conventionality,  and  I 
was  the  artist  who  tried  to  bring  you 
to  life." 

"With  what  success?" 
He  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets, 
and  his  shoulders  drooped  listlessly. 
"The  artist,"  he  said,  "fell  in  love  with 
her  the  moment  the  marble  became 
human.     He  was  a  fool." 

"I  am  so  sorry,"  she  said  gently;  and 
for  a  brief  moment — a  very  brief  mom- 
ent— her  hand  rested  in  his.  Whereupon 
the  moon  was  constrained  to  disappear 
behind  a  cloud  to  hide  her  smile.  "And 
what  happened  to  her?" 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "being  a  woman,  she 
decided  to  torture  Pygmalion.  She  came 
out  on  the  lawn  at  night  with  him,  and, 
by  the  music  of  her  voice  and  the  charm 
of  her  beauty,  inflicted  an  hour's 
exquisite  pain.  I  am  like  a  man,"  he 
said,  with  an  abrupt  descent  from  the 
impersonal,  "who  knows  that  on  the 
morrow  he  will  be  stricken  with  blind- 
ness, and  is  looking  for  the  last  time  on 
a  sunset." 

VyHEREUPON    Captain    Craigh 

'  '      sighed  like  the  classic  furnace, 

Lady  Dorothy  Oaklands  smiled  again, 
though  her  eyes  were  glistening  with  a 
mysterious  dew.  "To-morrow  morning," 
he  went  on,  "the  sculptor,  sometimes 
known  as  Don  Quixote,  is  going  away 
to  forget  about  the  statue.  It  is  the  only 
thing  he  can  do." 

Her  eyes  were  lowered  to  the  ground, 
and  her  breast  rose  and  fell  with  her 
trembling  breath.  "The  woman  — 
Galatea,"  she  murmured — "she  just 
forgets,  I  suppose." 

"Women  forget  easily,"  he  said,  and 
thought  he  spoke  the  truth. 

"Listen,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  was 
so  soft  that  he  could  just  make  out  the 
half-whispered  words;  "let  me  tell  you 
the  real  story  of  Pygmalion  and  Galatea. 
When  the  marble  became  life,  she  loved 
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the  artist  who  had  created  her  soul.  But 
"he  AidnX  return  her  love;  it  has  been  an 
experiment  with  him.  And  so  the 
woman  in  her  froze  and  died,  and 
Galatea  became  a  statue  again." 

He  caught  her  hands  in  his,  and  his 
eyes  flashed  like  brilliants.  "Dorothy!" 
he  cried,  "you  are  not  jesting?  You  are 
not  just — cruel?" 

She  said  nothing;  but,  oh,  what  elo- 
quence sometimes  lies  in  a  woman's 
silence!  Then  did  Captain  Craighouse 
of  New  York  say  many  things  which 
would  look  absurd  in  the  cold  medium 
of  print,  but  which  sounded  like  sweet 
m.usic  to  his  companion  on  that  moon- 
Tight  August  night.  He  likened  her  to  a 
motif  that  remained  in  his  life,  as  a 
melody  that  haunts  the  memory.  He 
told  her  he  would  scale  the  heights  of 
fame  to  cast  its  laurels  at  her  feet. 

"You  stupid  boy,"  she  laughed  caress- 
ingly; "as  if  anything  you  could  ever  do 
would  be  finer  than  just  this — that  you 
are  fighting  for  your  country." 

In  some  mysterious  way  his  hands 
reached  her  shoulders;  and  in  an  equally 
inexplicable  manner  she  was  suddenly 
in  his  arms,  and  her  hot  cheek  was 
against  his. 

"Lawrence  dear,"  she  murmured, 
"Galatea  only  knew  one  thing  about 
Pygmalion — that  he  had  brought  her 
into  being,  and  so  she  loved  him.  That 
was  all." 

And  the  moon,  feeling  that  her  even- 
ing had  been  a  complete  success,  disap- 
peared behind  a  cloud,  and  stayed  there. 


\  RAW  wind  from  the  sea  swept 
-**  against  the  mammoth  building  of 
the  New  York  Monthly  Joumal.  The 
editor  of  that  classic  publication  crossed 
to  the  rattling  window  and  looked  at 
Broadway,  far  beneath.  A  few  drops  of 
rain  mingled  with  the  dust  that  eddied 
about  in  little  whirlpools  of  wind. 

In  his  hand  he  held  a  long  letter  from 
Craighouse,  and,  after  a  pause,  he  re- 
read the  ending.  .  .  .  "and  so  I 
crept  downstairs  in  the  early  morning 
and  btiilt  a  fire  of  my  articles  in  a  grate. 
I  am  sorry  to  have  failed  you;  but,  if 
one  would  ridicule  England,  first  let  him 
go  to  the  sea  and  watch  the  men  that  go 
out  in  ships — and  the  men  that  never 
come  back  from  the  sea.  If  he  would 
scoff  at  the  simple  folk  of  England,  first 
let  him  stop  at  a  farm  I  saw,  where  an 
old  man  of  seventy  is  toiling  in  the  fields, 
that  the  King's  horses  and  men  may  be 
fed;  while  his  four  sons  sleep  in  France. 
If  he  would  laugh  at  the  old  families  of 
England,  let  him  come  to  the  old  homes 
where  every  son  w^ent  wit"  out  a  murmur, 
and  where,  too  often,  the  last  one  fell  be- 
side his  brothers,  because  England  had 
called  for  men. 

"If  he  would  make  the  mothers  of 
England  a  study  for  satire,  first  he 
should  mock  the  woman  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cross,  for  her  love  and  their  love, 
her  grief  and  their  grief,  are  one." 

Like  gnomes,  the  people  on  Broadway 
hurried  on  in  an  endless  diverging  tor- 
rent of  humanity. 


Mars  and  the  Drummer 

Continued  from  page  23 


standard  was  brought  forward  and 
examined.  A  sample  tin  of  shoe  polish 
that  one  pocket  had  yielded  up  was 
examined  gingerly.  It  looked  like  a 
bomb  and  accordingly  was  safely  de- 
posited in  a  pail  of  water.  The  Minister 
of  War  frowned  dubiously  and  examined 
the  pile  of  sales  literature. 

"I  thought  the  pig  was  an  American  I" 
he  said.  "It  is  clear,  how'ever,  that  he 
is  Serbian.  It  is  my  duty  as  Minister 
of  War  to  look  into  this.  Why  should 
Serbia  attempt  to  overthrow  the  power 
of  the  great  Alveraz?" 

T  ACEY  was  led  away  to  a  small  room 
■L'  and  locked  up.  The  Minister  oj 
War,  pompouslv  aware  of  the  new  im 
portance  he  had  attained  by  his  prompt- 
ness in  smashing  up  the  latest  plot 
against  the  administration,  walked  into 
the  office  of  the  President  and  told  of 
the  uprising  in  lurid  terms.  Alveraz 
took  tho  news  with  unconcern. 

"So,"  he  said.  "It  wouldn't  have  mat- 
tered much.  We  are  nearly  through, 
anyway.  The  people  murmur  against 
my  rule.  The  army  is  dissatisfied  be- 
cause I  do  not  pay.  The  treasury  is 
empty!  Sooner  or  later  we  go,  and 
whether  it  is  by  Serbian  agency  or  the 
will  of  our  own  people,  what  is  the 
difference?" 

"Never,  as  long  as  I  am  Minister  of 
War,"  spluttered  General  Hannibal. 
"My  soldiers  are  devoted  to  me.  I  can 
supnress  any  uprising  as  easily  as  I 
pricked  the  bubble  of  Serbian  aggres- 
sion this  very  night!" 

"Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  President, 
■  ('arily.  "But  it  would  be  more  to  the 
point  if  you  could  find  some  way  to  raise 
money.  Power — bah,  I  am  tired  of  it. 
Rut  money— we  all  need  it,  General." 

" k  whisky  tax — "  began  the  General. 

"\o,  dolt!"  interrupted  the  President. 
"The  last  whisky  tax  nearly  cost  us  our 
lives.  You  can  trample  all  over  our 
beloved  people  on  every  other  point  but 
you  can't  interfere  with  their  drink." 

The  Minister  of  War  thought  hard 
and  long. 

"If  we  were  at  war  we  could  levy  a 
war  tax,"  he  said. 

"Our  neighbors  are  too  powerful," 
said  Alveraz,  testily.  "You  know  that 
as  well  as  I  do.  They  would  smash  your 
little  army  like  an  eggshell  and  stand 
you  and  rae  up  against  a  wall,  General. 
We  only  exist  on  their  forbearance  now." 

O'-neral  Hannibal  indulged  in  more 
thought  and  then  suddenly  emitted  an 
exclamation  of  triumph.  With  nervous 
haste  he  drew  a  map  from  under  the 


President's  desk  and  ran  his  stubby  fore- 
finger over  it. 

"See  here.  Excellency!"  he  cried, 
"this  green  spot,  Serbia — that  I  have 
my  finger  on — is  an  inland  country!" 

"I  am  not  exactly  a  fool,"  said  the 
President.    "What  of  it?" 

"Being  an  inland  country,"  answered 
the  Minister,  "it  will  have  no  navy!" 

"That  does  not  follow,"  the  Presidetit 
put  ir.  "We  haven't  a  navy  ourselves, 
aknough  Salvomalia  is  on  the  water- 
'ine." 

"But  an  inland  country  can't  have  a 
navy.''  the  General  persisted. 

"Why  argue  about  it?"  asked  the 
President.  "Granted  that  it  cannot  have 
a  navy,  what  then?" 

"Serbia  has  been  guilty  of  aggression 
against  us!"  orated  General  Hannibal. 
"We  are  justified  in  declaring  war  on 
Serbia,  Excellency!  As  our  enemy  is 
thousands  of  miles  away  and  has  no  fleet 
wo  arc  perfectly  safe.  It  will  be  a  blood- 
less war — but  taxes  will  have  to  be 
raised  nevertheless.  Our  people  will 
rise  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  their  coun- 
try. We  shall  become  patriots.  Our 
popularity  will  come  back  to  us  and  the 
monev  will  roll  into  the  treasury  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  army!" 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  for  full 
two  minutes. 

"A  wonderful  idea,"  said  President 
Alveraz.  "It  is  remarkable  how  I  think 
of  these  things,  how  fertile  I  am  in  the 
expedients  of  popular  government.  Yes, 
I  think  it  would  «  -rk.  Honor,  glory, 
perhaps — but  t'lxes,  surely  it  will  work 
there.^ 

"But,  your  Excellency,"  twittered  the 
Minister,  "remember  that  I — " 

"Oh  yes,  you  will  have  the  honor  of 
carrying  out  my  plan,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent. "I  shall  now  write  the  ultimatum 
of  war." 

The  next  morning  Justus  Anson,  sit- 
ting at  breakfast  on  the  deck  of  the 
/l/6a(roR»,  glanced  dubiously  over  the 
water  at  San  Salvomal. 

"What's  up?"  he  demanded  querulously 
of  the  steward,  who  was  serving  him  his 
usual  substantial  breakfast  of  ham  and 
eggs.  "Has  the  place  gone  crazy  all  of 
a  sudden?  They've  been  shouting  and 
firing  off  guns  for  the  last  half  hour!" 

"It  may  be  another  revolution,"  sug- 
gested the  steward. 

"1  think  I'll  go  ashore,"  said  Anson. 
"Hold  on,  though,  I'll  finish  breakfast 
first.  I've  got  to  have  my  breakfast 
if  all  the  governments  in  South  America 
go  sn-.ash  in  the  meantime.  And  gee 
here,  steward,  you  see  that  that  daughter 
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Beautiful 
things  are 
everyday  tilings 
now — 


Look  aioond  you.  See  the  large  number  of  dainty  silk 
Mouses  in  beaatiJFul  lints  that  are  being  worn.  And  the 
quantities  of  liairity  underwear  the  stores  are  showing — 
slieerest,iiiosa  beautiful  things  you  have  ever  seen.  It  was 
not  so  a  few  years  ago.   What  has  caused  the  difference? 

Certainly  andl  sorely — one  big  factor  has  been  Lux.  Women 
"would  not  boy  these  things  right  along  unless  there  was  a 
^gentle,  sure  way  x>f  weisKing  them — without  discoloring,  warp- 
ing or  lading. 

Tliere  is — it's  the  \jax.  way.  Won't  turn  silks  yellow — won't 
hurt  chiffoi»«— •¥>ran't  shrink  woollens.  Lux  won't  hurt  any- 
tliing  that  puie  "water  itself  may  touch. 
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LUX 


The  best  way 
to  buy  a  RING 


is  after  leisu:  ely  selection 
and  careful  comparison  in 
the  quietness  of    your    Home. 

THi:  KING  HOOK,  which  wc  will  spml  to  you.  dc* 
lineaU'K  na  Riti^s.  fr  ni  /"*:*:  n  tjpwar<U,  in  nil  their 
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AdtT  m.ikinn  your  ^^rirction.  we  send  the  Kittg  fuHy 
inMirrd  on  .i  foT(tnc»ir««  iinronHitu'na!  aij T"'tl  If, 
vvtthin  1 4  <l.i'.  ,  "  '         ■  ui  1, 

\\r  will  fllli-  r 

ix.or  you  id  I. 

If  you  iN'd.l.  r.i  ^^•  •  ]^  \U^■  i<ri^.  >lm;  .!,.  .,>  .n  this 
conihliiui  ;  -Whenevrr  you  wish,  after  onr  montlw 
ot\K  year.  I«n  rear-,  or  twenty  yeara,  w»  wit^ 
ropurcSaM  your  Rina  at  10%  Imi  than  the  prica 
you  have  paid  ior  \\. 

Till.      iM|.<;.;i!      I'    i-ii!  11>     \r^Wfl\    ..".li'tM    tlial 
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WRITE  FOR  THE  RING  BOOK' 


W4y  111  v.«lin- K»t«l<<r'l^.  .1  Kin^s. 
Plcaw  «iMr  (or  '*  Th«  RfKO 
BOOK.  SIM  Citrd,  and 
further  Inrbrmntlon  con- 
c«rnln(  our  mothoda." 

The    NORIHERN 

'".OI  nSMITH"^  To., 


MtnUcn  Mm«L«an'»  itagaiin^—lt  «<H  idtnUfy  irou. 
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Five  out  of  Seven 

American  Housewives 

now  use  what  are  known  as  combination  or  double- 
acting  baking  powders.  This  style  of  baking  powder 
has  two  actions.  It  acts  first  when  cold  water  or  milk 
is  added  in  the  mixing  bowl.  Its  second  action  requires 
the  heat  of  the  oven.  This  strong,  double  leavening 
power  is  what  is  needed  for  the  heavy  war  flours  and 
wheat  flour  substitutes. 

EGG-0 

Baking  Powder 

1^  a  pure,  strong,  double-acting  baking  powder  that 
Canadian  housewives  are  finding  just  right  for  war-time 
bakmg.  It  bakes  light,  easily-digest- 
ed, deliciously  flavored  bread,  cakes 
and  tea  biscuits. 

If  you  are  having  trouble  with 
your  baking,  try  Egg-O  instead  of  the 
ordinary  baking  powders.  You'll  be 
delighted  with  the  results. 

Egg-0  Baking  Powder  Co. 

Limited 
Hamilton,  Canada 


DEPARTMENT  OF   NAVAL   SERVICE 


m  {ROYAL  NAVAL  COLLEGE  OF  CANADA 

The  Royal  Naval  College  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
a   complete  education   in  Naval   Science. 

Graduates  are  qualified  to  enter  the  Imperial  or  Canadian  Services 
as  midshipmen,  A  naval  career  is  not  compulsory,  however  For 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  enter  the  Navy  the  course  provides  a 
thorough  grounding  in  Applied  Science  and  is  accepted  as  qualifying 
for  entry  as  second  year  students  in  Canadian  Universities. 

The  scheme  of  education  aims  at  developing  discipline  with  ability 
to  obey  and  take  charge,  a  high  sense  of  honor,  both  physical  and 
mental  a  good  grounding  in  Science.  Engineering.  Mathematics, 
.Navigation,  History  and  Modern  Languages,  as  a  basis  for  general 
development    or    further    specialization. 

Candidates  must  be  between  their  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  birth- 
days on  July   1st  following  the  examination. 

Particulars  of  entry  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of   the   Naval    Service.    Ottawa. 

„,^  ,  G.   J.   DESBARATS, 

Ottawa,  January  S.  1918,  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Naval  Service, 

Unauthorized  publication   of  this  advertisement  will  not  be  paid  for. 
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ATLANTIC    CITY,    N.  T. 

Cfje  ^Breakers! 

Atlantic  Cily's  Newest  Fireproof  Hotel 

Ocean  Front.  Unusually  attractive 
during  Autumn  and  Winter  Seasons. 
Luxurious  lobbies  and  beautifully 
furnished    Sun    Parlors    thoroughly 

heated.  Charming  afternoon  musicale.s 
with  complimentary  Tea  Service      Garage. 

American  and  European  Plans 


of  mir.e  doesn't  Bret  a.shore  while  I'm 
away.  Your  job  depends  on  it.  Tie  her 
up  if  necessary.    Understand?" 

So  .\nson  went  ashore  while  his 
daughter,  Jane,  fretted  and  fumed  on 
deck  and  unmercifully  bullied  the  abject 
offiLers.  In  two  hours'  time  the  Molasses 
Kin;':  returned.  He  was  half  amused 
and  half  perturbed  at  what  he  had 
learned. 

"Of  all  the  blanketty-blank  fools!" 
he  exploded.  "For  sheer  ignorance  and 
stupidity,  the.se  people  have  anything  on 
earth  beaten  five  thousand  feet  in  the 
mile!  They've  declared  war.  And  of 
all  countries — by  gad,  it's  incredible — of 


at  the  time  and  has  no  first-hand  knowl- 
edge as  to  what  old  man  Anson  did. 
Most  of  his  information,  I  imagine, 
comes  from  Jane;  and  Jane  believes  that 
her  father  went  in  to  sec  President 
Alveraz  and,  representing  himself  as 
an  envoy  of  the  King  of  Serbia,  threat- 
ened to  shell  the  town  if  Lacey  were 
not  released  and  the  declaration  of  war 
withdrawn.  This  was  Jane's  plan. 
Lacey  tells  it  that  way.  But  what  I 
imagine  really  happened  was  something 
entirely  different.  And  so  I  am  telling 
it  my  own  way. 

Justus  Anson  had  no  difficulty  in  get- 


all  countries  on  earth  they've  picked  on     ting  an  audience  with  the  President.    He 
Sprhifl  V*  u/olL-a^  :«  an.i  «o*  ,: i;ji..  :_ f 


Serbia 

"Serbia!"  Jane  pricked  up  her  ears. 
Her  new  friend,  Harry  Lacey,  was  with 
the  Serbian  Shoe  Polish  Co.  Could  there 
be  any  connection? 

"Some  fool  drummer  went  and  spilled 
the  beans!"  declared  her  father. 
"Worked  up  a  demonstration  last  night 
— in  order  to  advertise  Serbian  Shoe 
Polish,  as  far  as  I  could  learn.  So  they 
clapped  him  in  irons  and  declared  war. 
I  sfiw  some  of  the  American  residents 
and  they  say  it  is  just  an  excuse  to  levy 
a  war  tax,  but  they're  worried  just  the 
same.  They  think  this  young  idiot  of  a 
Lacey  may  come  to  some  harm  in  the 
excitement." 

The  American  residents  were  not  the 
only  ones  who  worried  over  the  possi- 
bility. For  half  an  hour  Jane  paced  the 
deck  with  an  anxious  frown.  Then 
she  went  to  her  father  and  told  him  what 
she  ha&  decided  must  be  done.  She  first 
told  of  her  encounter  the  previous  day 
with  Harry  Lacey. 

"Dad,  I  have  a  confession  to  make," 
she  said.  "I  like  this  Mr.  Lacey.  You've 
always  got  me  everything  I  asked  for. 
Dad.  Well,  I  want  you  to  get  him  for 
me.  You  must  rescue  him  first  and  then 
— well,  it's  just  possible  I  may  decide  to 
marry  him.  I'm  not  quite  sure  about 
that  but— I  think  I  will!" 

"Huh!"  grunted  Anson,  uneasily. 
"I've  spoiled  you.  Ever  since  you  were 
knee-high  to  a  grasshopper  you've  done 
the — the  damndest  things,  Jane.  But, 
this  is  going  too  far.  This  Lacey,  from 
what  I  can  learn  about  him,  would  make 
a  pretty  good  husband  for  a  she-wild- 
cat, but  when  it  comes  to  grafting  in  on 
my  family  tree — " 

"The  main  thing  is  to  get  him  free," 
interrupted  Jane,  unmindful  of  her 
father's  objections.  "We  can  discuss  the 
other  part  later.  Now,  Dad,  I  have  a 
grand  plan.  You  remember  how  you 
said  this  boat  could  be  made  any  way  I 
liked,  and  then  kicked  like  an  obstinate 
old  mule  when  I  insisted  on  having  a 
couple  of  guns  put  in  for  emergencies? 
Well,  this  is  just  the  emergency  I  had 
in  mind.  We  can  mount  those  guns  and 
start  in  to  shell  the  town.  That  w-ill 
bring  them  to  their  senses!" 

"The  h 1  we  will !"  exploded  Anson. 

"Girl,  you're  crazy,  plumb  crazy.  Do 
you  know  what  would  happen  if  we  put 
a  shell  into  that  town?  For  one  thing 
we  would  kill  some  people  and  have  to 
face  the  consequences  for  that.  And 
then  there  would  be  international  com- 
plications and  a  peck  of  trouble  that 
wouldn't  clear  up  in  a  lifetime." 

"But,  Dad,  this  is  not  a  real  country," 
persisted  Jane.  "Any  place  that  would 
declare  war  like  this  deserves  to  be 
shelled  anyway.  We  would  only 
threaten  to  shell  the  place  if  they  didn't 
give  Harry — Mr.  Lacey — up  to  us.  That 
would  bring  them  to  their  senses.  We 
could  say  we  were — the  flagship  of  the 
Serbian  navy!" 

HOW  Jane  ever  managed  to  convert 
her  father  to  the  idea  I  don't  know. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  Albatross 
up-anchored  that  very  morning  and 
steamed  out  of  sight,  only  to  come  back 
late  in  the  afternoon  with  a  new  name 
painted  on  its  prow  in  foreign  letters 
and  with  two  dinky  but  business-like 
guns  poking  their  black  muzzles  over 
the  railing.  Then  old  man  Anson, 
ceremoniously  togged  out  in  frock  coat 
and  very  red  in  the  face,  went  ashore. 

At  this  point  Lacey's  narrative  be- 
comes very  vague  and  in  my  work  of  re- 
constructing the  tale,  I  have  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  bridging  the  gap. 
You  see,  Lacey  was  himself  in  bondage 


walked  in  and  sat  down  soKdly  in  one  of 
the  President's  decrepit  chairs  and  look- 
ed Alveraz  straight  in  the  eye. 

"President,"  he  said,  "I'm  a  business 
man,  an  American  business  man.  I 
want  to  talk  business  with  you!" 

"Good,"  said  Alveraz,  who  knew  how- 
to  come  to  the  point?  In  his  way  he 
was  a  business  man  himself.  "What  can 
I  do  for  you?" 

"I  have  a  big  yacht  out  in  the  harbor 
with  two  guns  capable  of  shelling  this 
town  and  there's  a  Serbian  name 
painted  on  it,"  went  on  Anson,  dryly. 
"My  name  is  Justus  Anson  of  New  York 
city,  but  it  might  be  in  the  interests  of 
both  of  us  if  the  impression  were  allowed 
to  get  out  that  my  yacht  is  a  Serbian 
ship  and  that  I'm  a  representative  of 
that  country." 
"How  so?"  asked  Alveraz. 
"You  know  and  I  know,"  said  Anson, 
"that  a  declaration  of  war  was  all  that 
could  save  the  Alveraz  administration 
from  bankruptcy.  Well,  you've  got 
your  declaration  off  your  chest  and  I 
.suppose  the  war  tax  is  being  levied 
briskly  to-day.  But  see  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you've  got  to  crawl  off  some  time. 
I  offer  you  the  opportunity.  We  can  fix 
up  an  honorable  peace  between  us — for 
the  benefit  of  your  people.  You  can  be 
declared  the  victor.  Serbia  will  never 
hear  of  it.  The  outside  world  needn't  get 
a  word  of  the  sanguinary  war  that  has 
been  waged.  Serbia  might  even  agree  to 
pay  a  small  indemnity." 

The  president  winked.  Yes,  slowly 
and  joyously  his  shrewd  black  eyes 
closed  for  a  fraction  of  a  s^ond. 

"I  comprehend,"  he  said.  "I  am  well 
agreeable  to  what  you  say.  But  what  I 
do  not  understand  is — where  do  you,  oh, 
business  man  of  the  U.S.,  come  in  your- 
self?" 

"I'll  arrange  the  indemnity,"  said  An- 
son, "but  you  might  even  it  up  by  slip- 
ping me  a  nice  little  concession  in  ex- 
change. Anything  would  do — asphalt, 
or  hardwood,  or  anything.  In  addition, 
I  want  young  Lacey  released  now — 
pronto.  He's  a  friend  of  my  family!" 
"And  the  amount  of  the  indemnity?" 
asked  the  President. 

From  this  point  on  Lacey's  narrative 
was  complete  and  authoritative.  Y'ou 
see,  he  had  personally  taken  a  hand  in 
what  followed.  I  quote  him  almost 
verbatim. 


to   the 
a  little 


A  NSON    and    Lacey   returned 
■'^  vacht  together.     Lacev  was 
subdued  by  his  day's  confinement  but  the 
millionaire  was  quite  jubilant. 

"Some  diplomat!"  he  boasted  to  Jane 
when  they  got  on  board.  "Brought  home 
the  bacon — and  your  young  man  friend. 
Here  he  is.  The  war  is  off  and  the  town 
is  quieting  down  already.  Trust  a  busi- 
ness man  to  settle  a  litrtle  squabble  like 
that." 

Jane  shook  hands  with  Lacey.  He  was 
a  little  the  worse  for  wear  but  I  guess 
he  still  looked  pretty  good  to  Jane.  She's 
one  of  those  kind  who  always  know  what 
they  want  and  who  can't  be  changed. 
They  looked  and  looked  into  each  other's 
eyes,  those  two  young  people,  until  old 
Anson  broke  it  up  with  an  indignant 
snort. 

"Huh !"  he  said,  "I  see  where  it's  going 
to  be  necessary  to  make  a  place  for  you 
in  the  molasses  business,  Lacey." 

But — would  you  believe  it? — Jane  was 
not  entirely  happy.  There  was  a  shade 
of  disappointment  in  the  back  of  her 
busy  mind.  It  came  out  at  dinner  that 
evening. 

•  "You're  too  good  a  diplomat,  Dad," 
she  averred.  "I  was  kind  of  anxious  to 
see  how  those  guns  would  work!" 
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Tlhke  Miax  Goes  to  the  Front 


Confirmed  from  page  13 


Shtt-or  cyclists  rushtti  past,  lafhite  as 
jilaiJtBr  statues;  .ofReiTs  in  grey  auto- 
Hiobiles  flashed  l»y,  staring  at  the  unex- 
pected vision  of  womesi  in  our  eax,  and 
nearly  twisting  their  :Becks  oflf  to  catch 
a  eecorid  glimpse  of  the  Minx.  We  saw 
no  civilians  save  in  ;the  villages,  or 
working  in  the  fields.  On  the  road  we 
w-ei-e  the  only  persons  aot  in  uniform. 
It  was  w.ell,  said  our  lieutenant,  that  we 
possessed  a  khaki  car.  Nothing  else, 
save  military  grey,  would  be  permitted 
on  this  road,  or  at  Verdun  itself,  whwe 
we  would  soon  arrive. 

"Vei'dun  itself,  whei-e  we  would  seer.i 
arrive!*'  It  seemed  incredible.  I  had  ts 
pinch  myself.  I  should  have  felt  it  no 
■nore  wonderful  to  be  told  that  we  should 
;oon  arrive  tefore  the  gates  of  Troy, 
and  see  the  TflTooden  Horse.  To  me — as 
■tv  all  the  world  in  these  days — there 
•  ould  be  no  nam*?  more  thrilling,  no  name 
:n*re  classic  thaji  Verdun. 

Headquarters  was  at  a  distance — I 
won't  say  where;  but  thence,  after  a  few 
formalities,  a  few  politenesses,  we  were 
■passed  on  as  quickly  as  possible.  "You 
are  expected  to  luneh  in  the  citadel,"  we 
\ere  told. 

Lunefi — in  the  citadel  at  Verdun!  I 
must  be  dreaming,  I  thought.  Yet  if  so, 
1  had  somehow  stumbled  into  a  dream 
that  beloBged  not  to  me  but  to  Nancy 
.Mix.  Everything  in  it  began  to  centre 
round  her,  from  the  moment  we  passed 
through  the  gate  that  the  Germans  will 
never  pass.  She  was  a  bright  blossom, 
blooming  more  vividly  in  contrast  to  the 
grey  desolation  of  her  background,  a 
golden  rose  on  the  breast  of  a  skeleton. 

ANOTHER    officer— a     Captain    this 
•*  *■   time — met  us  inside  the  gates  where 
history  has  been  made  and  unmade,  and 
made   again,   ever    since   the    year    843 
when.  Charlemagne   divided  his  empire 
between  his  three  sons,  in  the  Treaty  of 
Verdun.     He  too,  (not  Charlemagne  but 
the  Captain)  got  into  the  khaki-colored 
car,   and  was    visibly    thrilled    by    the 
khaki-clad     girl.       We     drove     slowly 
hrough  the  ruined  streets,  which  had 
cased  to  be  streets,  save  that  the  mili- 
lary  authorities  kept  them  cleared  for 
thoroughfares.    Nothing  that  I  had  seen 
yet  of  devastation  struck  me  such  a  blow 
over  the  heart  as  the  wreck  of  Verdun. 
The  traces  of  vanished  life  were  more 
intimate  and  personal,   more  dramatic. 
In    the   towns    we    had    visited    before 
.N'ancy  and  after,  the  Germans  had  pil- 
laged   and    burned    the    houses.      Here, 
they   had    never   come:    they   had   only 
bombarded,  and  the  inhabitants  had  de- 
-i.'rted  their  homes,  leaving  all  they  had, 
xcept  such  small  treasures  as  could  be 
carried  off  in  haste.     Fronts  of  houses 
had   been   smashed   in,   showing   pitiful 
interiors    like    the    setting    for    stage 
'•enes:     bedrooms,    abandoned     in    the 
ight,  with  coverlets  thrown  back,  cloth- 
ig  hung  over  chairs,  or  fallen  on  the 
iloors;  dining-rooms  with  tables  laid  for 
a  meal  never  to  be  eaten:  libraries  with 
books   on    the    shelves   and    desks   wide 
Mpen;    ladies'    boudoirs    with    vases    of 
vithered  flowers  on  the  chimney  pieces; 
!aintily    framed    pictures    and    mirrors 
iskew  on  satin-papered  walls,  and  work- 
baskets    with    scattered    embroidery   on 
he  plaster-littered  carpets.     Long,  long 
igo  the  owners    of    these    books,    and 
lishes,  and  pictures  had  been  ordered  out 
f  Verdun,  to  save  themselves.     Where 
now   were  the  faces  which   had  smiled 
into  these  mirrors,  the  hands  that  had 
Hitched     the     mildewed     embroideries, 
vhere  the  babies  snatched  from  tumbled 
cradles?     They  were  far  away,   in  the 
homes  of  others,  and  before  their  long- 
ing eyes  must  float  always  the  vision  of 
the.se  rooms,  sacred  and  private,  before 
German  bombs  bared  them  to  the  eyes 
of  all  who  passed. 

On  a  terrace,  which  must  once  have 
been  a  be'oved  promenade,  we  got  out  of 
the  car  and  gazed  over  the  river  Meuse. 
It  seeme<i,  as  I  stood  there,  as  if  my 
mental  eyes  re-read  a  hundred  "com- 
muniques" of  the  past:  "De.sperate 
Battle  on  the  Meuse":  "Slight  German 
.\dvance  on  the  Meuse":  "French  Coun- 
ter Attack  and  Victory  on  the  Meuse." 
Our  two  officers  pointed  out  spots  fam- 


ous foi-  their  fierce  fighting,  and  told  us 
how  a  few  months  earlier  or  perhaps  a 
"few  weeks  later  a  fiery  furnace  would 
have  been  as  safe  a  viewpoint  as  our 
present  one.  But  I  hardly  listened. 
Thoughts  like  ghosts  crowded  round  me, 
whispering.  I  saw  the  Bishops  of  olden 
days  who  reigned  at  Verdun  as  Kings. 
I  saw  men  of  the  12th  century  building 
the  Cathedral,  and  laying  the  steps  that 
still  led  up  to  its  ruin,  at  the  top  of  the 
hill.  I  saw  pale  English  prisoners  taken 
by  Napoleon,  and  kept  in  the  citadel  for 
eleven  weary  years.  I  saw  the  fourteen 
fair  ladies  sent  to  the  guillotine  by  the 
Tribunal  of  the  Revolution,  because  they 
had  dared  beg  the  King  of  Prussia  to 
respect  the  town.  I  saw  the  French  sol- 
diers of  1870  repulsing  the  enemy  and 
spiking  their  guns,  till  irresistible  Ger- 
man reinforcements  came;  and  above  all 
I  saw  the  soldiers  of  to-day  driving  the 
Crown  Prince  back  again  and  again, 
and  forever. 

From  the  terrace  up  to  the  top  of  the 
piled  town  we  walked,  along  the  shatter- 
ed streets  up  to  the  height  of  the  citadel, 
and  looked  down  over  the  hazy  landscape 
where  for  months  the  Germans  fought  in 
vain  to  conquer  Verdun.  Through  a 
gauzelike  white  mist  a  red  fire  seemed 
to  glow,  like  a  flame  running  low  along 
the  earth  between  the  French  and  Ger- 
man lines. 

"Coquelicots!"  said  one  of  our  guides. 
"Poppies,  I  think  you  call  them  in  Eng- 
lish. They  are  no  redder  than  the  blood 
which  has  flowed  where  they  grow.  It 
is  as  if  that  blood  gave  the  flowers  their 
color,  is  it  not?  Can  you  guess  what 
they  hide.  Thousands  of  bodies  that 
neither  we  nor  our  enemies  have  ever 
been  able  to  bury.  When  the  poppies 
are  gone  we  shall  see  them  again  as  we 
have  seen  them  before,  the  flat,  crumpled 
bodies  huddled  in  the  shell-holes  and 
maybe  there  will  be  many  more.  We 
have  seen  worse  sights,  but — the  view 
is  more  cheerful  for  us  while  the  poppies 
bloom." 

OF  that  dream  of  Verdun,  our  lunch 
in  the  subterranean  dining-hall  be- 
longed most  of  all  to  the  Minx.  She  was 
queen  of  it,  and  no  wonder.  It  was 
months  since  some  of  our  splendid  hosts 
had  seen  a  woman.  They  had  almost 
forgotten  that  the  Creature  existed.  The 
news  that  three  ladies  were  to  be  their 
guests  had  upset  their  nerves  as  no  bom- 
ijardment  had  ever  done.  Perhaps  they 
had  fancied  that  all  three  would  be 
young  and  beautiful;  but  if  Mrs.  Henry 
Wayne  and  Miss  Whitley  were  a  disap- 
pointment, Miss  Mix  generously  made 
up  for  that. 

It  .seemed  that  the  officers  had  been 
preparing  since  the  arrival  of  General 
Ray ieres  telegram  requesting  hospitality 
for  us.  An  underground  "cell"  belong- 
ing to  a  Major  had  been  "touched  up" 
as  a  dressing-room  for  the  divine  trio. 
Flower-vases  and  a  rug  had  been  bor- 
rowed from  a  quite  newly  bombarded 
house  (only  borrowed,  as  the  property 
of  the  refugees  is  sacredly  guarded)  ;  a 
few  flags  decorated  the  wall,  and  the 
lieutenant  who  met  us  at  Bar-le-Duc  had 
been  commissioned  to  buy  every  kind  of 
first  aid  to  beauty.  He  had  returned 
with  packets  of  pins  and  hairpins  of  all 
sorts,  powder  and  rouge,  har'-^feet  and  i 
powder-puffs.  He  had  even  remembered 
;;  fashionable  make  of  soap,  a  sponge 
snft  enough  for  a  baby's  akin,  an  ivory- 
backed  brush,  several  .sorts  of  scent,  and 
a  vaporizer.  The  Minx  it  was  who  told 
me  the  tale,  with  tears  in  her  eyes;  and 
to  show  that  these  delicate  attentions 
were  appreciate<l,  she  issued  from  the 
cell  pink  and  white  as  a  doll,  smelling 
of  perfumes  imported  from  Araby  the 
Blest. 

Even  more  pains  had  been  taken  in 
decorating  the  vaulted  banqueting  hall, 
whore  we  had  two  principal  hosts  and 
many  minor  ones.  The  walls  and  the 
motto  "They  shall  not  pass"  were 
draped  with  bunting  and  banners.  The 
long  table  was  adorned  with  flowers,  not 
poppies,  thank  heaven,  though  brought 
from  heaven  knows  where.  The  most 
conspicu'ius  of  the  big  electric  lamps 
which  lit  the  big,  low  room  were  cov- 
ered with  thin  yellow  paper,  to  give  a 
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gayer  light    And  the  menu  was  marvel- 
ious. 

"Oh,  we  have  never  suffered  for  food 
here,  even  at  the  worst,"  laughed  one 
of  the  two  great  men  who  were  our 
hosts.  "You  see,  it  was  like  this.  Be- 
fore the  civil  population  of  Verdun  was 
evacuated,  they  had  a  scare  of  a  long 
siege,  and  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of 
hoarding  food.  They  sent  to  Paris  for 
everything  of  the  best,  and  a  great  deal 
of  it.  All  the  shops  displayed  food.  The 
jewellers  showed  hams  in  their  windows 
where  collars  of  pearls  and  diamonds 
used  to  glitter.  The  perfumers  piled  up 
glass  jars  of  pre.served  fruit  or  vege- 
tables instead  of  the  latest  eccentric  fa- 
shion in  scent  bottles,  and  the  wine- 
cellars  were  filled  with  the  good  wine  of 
France.  Then,  clap!  came  the  order  for 
evacuation.  The  food  hoarders  were 
glad  to  sell  out  their  stores  to  the  army 
at  cost  price;  so,  while  the  German 
papers,  and  even  Italian  ones  (Italy  was 
neutral  then)  printed  the  news  that  we 
at  Verdun  could  not  hold  out  long  be- 
cause we  had  no  meat  save  rats,  we  were 
eating  the  fat  of  the  land — when  we  had 
time  to  eat  at  all!" 

"But,"  I  said,  "the  food-hoarders  of 
1915-16  hadn't  got  in  their  larders  the 
Ostend  oysters  and  wild  boar  I  see  on 
our  menu  this  day  of  1917.  Even  on 
ice,  they  couldn't  last  till^ — " 

Our  host  laughed  again  from  across 
the  long  table,  where  Mother  sat  at  his 
right  hand  and  Nancy  Mix  on  the  side 
nearest  his  heart.  "Have  no  fear!"  he 
.cheered  me,  "Les  huitres  d'Ostende  are 
a  bluff;  but  you  will  find  them  a  good 
bluff,  I  hope.  As  for  the  sanglier,  two 
of  our  young  madmen  went  out  and  shot 
him.  They  missed  getting  shot  them- 
selves! But  they  wanted  to  give  you 
something  original  for  your  dejeuner." 

"Ah,  if  they  had  not  come  back!" 
gasped  Nancy. 

"In  that  case.  Mademoiselle,  they 
would  have  missed  the  happiest  occasion 
of  their  lives!" 

After  luncheon  we  were  taken  through 
a  network  of  passages  and  vaulted 
rooms,  all  lit  with  electricity.  We  saw 
the  hospital,  the  operating  theatre,  and 
store  places  for  ammunition.  Then,  last 
of  all,  we  descended  from  the  Citadel 
into  the  old  trenches  which  had  once 
defended  Thiaumont.  There  was  no 
danger  there  now,  because  the  Germans 
had  been  pushed  back — far  back ;  but  we 
saw  the  dugout  and  shelters  where  the 
heroes  of  Verdun  had  lived  through  long 
months;  and  when  in  the  later  after- 
noon we  bade  the  place  good-bye  (with 
a  car-full  of  souvenirs)  we  understood 
well  why  the  Germans  could  not  pass, 
why  they  will  never  pass. 


HER  FIFTH  STEP:  PARIS  TO  SEN- 
LIS;  COMPIEGNE  AND  NOYON." 

"I  HAVE  made  up  my  mind  to  one 
-^  thing,"  said  Mother  to  me  the  day 
after  we  returned  to  Paris,  "and  that 
is,  not  to  be  burdened  again  with  Miss 
Mix  when  we  go  to  the  Noyon  Front." 

"Burdened"  was  good,  after  all  that 
had  happened  at  Nancy — and  especially 
Verdun.  But  when  I  was  tempted  to 
remind  Mother  of  these  circumstances, 
I  bit  my  tongue  and  refrained. 

"I  realize  that  you  are  not  to  be  trust- 
ed where  the  Minx  is  concerned,"  she 
went  on,  "therefore  I  myself  have  been 
to  a  garage  this  morning  and  ascer- 
tained that  we  can  hire  a  car.  It  will 
be  costly,  but,  thank  heaven,  my  earnings 
have  increased  rather  than  diminished 
since  this  terrible  war."  (Mother  in- 
variably uses  this  adjective  in  mention- 
ing the  war)  "So  I  am  justified  in  in- 
curring the  expense,  pai-ticularly  as  it 
is  to  gain  material  for  a  book.  All  you 
have  to  do,  Henry,  is  to  go  to  the  Rue 
Frederic  Premier  and  remind  the  auth- 
orities of  their  promise  to  give  us  per- 
mits for  the  Noyon  Front  —  the  last 
favor  we  need  ask  of  them,  since  the 
bombardment  at  Soissons  and  Rheims  is 
too  severe  for  civilian  visits.  The  bom- 
bardment at  Nancy  will  fortunately  sup- 
ply me  with  copy,  and  it  would  be  tempt- 
ing Providence  to  risk  a  worse  one,  even 
if  permitted.     I  hope  you  will  start  at 


once  and  interview  our  kind  friends  at 
the  Bureau." 

I  wasn't  sure  if  they  were  so  much 
our  kind  friends  as  Nancy  Mix's,  but  I 
obeyed  Mother  as  usual.  A  deep  depres- 
sion weighed  me  down  in  my  with- 
difflculty-obtained  taxi.  I  was  so  ac- 
customed now  to  seeing  Fronts  with  the 
Minx,  that  I  could  not  imagine  what 
they  would  bo  like  without  her — and 
with  Mother  and  Kate.  After  what  she 
had  done  for  us,  to  go  off  and  leave  her 
in  the  lurch  would  be  vile  ingratitude. 
Serpents'  teeth  would  be  nothing  com- 
pared to  us!  All  the  way  to  the  Rue 
Frederic  Premier  I  racked  my  brain  for 
some  excuse,  no  matter  how  lame,  to  save 
our  faces  in  the  eyes  of  the  dear  Minx. 
But,  though  there  was  an  interval  be- 
fore they  ushered  me  into  the  Presence, 
my  mind  remained  a  vacuum. 

"I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  your  party 
had  an  interesting  glimpse  of  Verdun," 
said  the  Authority,  when  we  had  bowed 
and  touched  fingers. 

"You  have  heard  already!"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"Yes,  of  all  your  adventures.  If  Ma- 
demoiselle Mix  writes  as  well  as  she 
talks,  it  is  not  strange  they  value  her 
on  that  grand  journal  of  hers.  She  is 
wonderful!" 

I  agreed.  "She  has  been  here  this 
morning?" 

"No.  Last  night.  She  telephoned.  I-er 
happened  to  be  working  late  in  my 
office.  You  were  fortunate  —  Madame 
your  Mother,  Mademoiselle  your  cousin 
:ind  you — to  have  shared  the  acquaint- 
ance of  General  Rayit-res  with  uiis  btau- 
tifu'  and  intelligent  American,  who  has 
so  little  the  air  of  a  journalist,  yet  is  it 
apparently  to  perfection." 

I  agreed  again,  but  was  pricTced  by 
my  conscience  to  find  a  change  of  suls- 
ject,  and  jumped  to  Noyon. 

'■pHE  Man  of  Authority  looked  politely 
J-  sad.  "Ah,  Monsieur,  I  regret  that 
you  are  too  late  in  making  this  request," 
he  replied.  "No  new  applications  to 
visit  that  Front  can  be  granted  at  pre- 
sent. We  have  just  received  notice  from 
Headquarters  that  only  those  already 
approved  can  be  considered  for  some 
time." 

"But,"  I  argued,  knowing  that  Mother 
would  blame  me  for  a  weakling  if  I 
yielded  without  a  struggle,  "ours  is  not 
a  new  application.  We  made  it  before 
starting  for  Nancy." 

"Pardon,  Monsieur,  you  did  not  make 
it.  You  mentioned  your  intention  of 
making  it  on  your  return.     No  date  was 

fixed.    If  it  had  been " 

"How  could  it  be,  when  we  didn't  know 
surelv  when  we  should  get  back  to 
Paris?" 

"You  might  have  telegraphed  from 
.\ancy,  before  leaving  for  Verdun." 

"In  the  midst  of  a  bombardment?  Who 
would  think  of  such  a  thing  at  such  a 
time?" 

"Mademoiselle  Mix." 
"Good  heavens!  She  telegraphed?" 
"She  did.  Monsieur,  one  of  those  long 
telegrams  regardless  of  expense  which 
are  so  American — and  so  delightful.  She 
confirmed  her  request  to  visit  the  Noyon 
Front,  asking  leave  to  go  to-morrow  if 
convenient  to  the  authorities,  and  send- 
me  the  personal  regards  of  General 
Rayieres  and  Monsieur  Dufael,  who  are 
friends  of  mine.  There  was  barely  time 
to  hurry  the  application  to  General 
Headquarters  and  have  the  trip  ar- 
ranged for  Mademoiselle.  As  the  tele- 
gram specified  'friends'  I  imagined  that 
your  party  was  referred  to.  Last  night 
again,  in  our  conversation,  I  took  this 
for  granted.  But  now,  as  you  come  to 
me  separately,  to  ask  permission  for 
yourself  and  your  family,  I  see  that  I 
was  mistaken.  This  is  rather  awkward, 
as  I  gave  Headquarters  to  understand — 
but  there  is  still  time  to  clear  up  the 
'muddle,'  as  you  English  say." 

It  was  already  clear  to  me.  That 
warm-hearted  Minx  had  been  schem- 
ing for  us,  while  we  schemed  against 
her.  I  felt  my  face  turning  the  latest 
fashionable  coulcur  de  tomate,  as  I  stam- 
mered my  conjecture.  Possibly  Miss 
Mix  had  meant  us,  when  she  mentioned 
friends.     We  had  not  liked  to  take  this 


for  granted.  My  Mother  was  not  used 
— etc.,  etc.  The  upshot  was  that  the 
question  must  be  settled  at  once  between 
Miss  Mix  and  my  "party,"  otherwise  the 
affair  would  become  too  complicated,  and 
none  of  us  would  go  to  Noyon. 

"Please  let  me  know  by  telephone,"  the 
Authority  finished  with  polite  severity, 
rising;  and  I  bowed  myself  out  of  the 
Presence  trailing  a  weight  of  guilt.  It 
was  mostly  my  Mother's  guilt,  but  none 
the  less  heavy. 

I  went  home  and  explained  things,  not 
without  a  secret,  sullen  triumph.  "So 
there  it  is,  you  see,"  I  said.  "History 
repeats  itself.  To  go  with  Miss  Mix — 
if  she  chooses  to  take  us — or  not  to  go. 
Which  is  nobler  to  the  mind  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Wayne?" 

Mother  looked  baited.  "Forever  dog- 
ged by  this  Minx!"  was  the  cry  wrung 
from  her  soul. 

"That  doesn't  sound  right  zoologi- 
cally," said  I.  "And  anyhow,  perhaps 
she  isn't  dogging  us.  Why  should  she 
want  to  cart  us  about  from  front  to 
front " 

"Of  course,  she  wants  to,"  said 
Mother.  "Because  we  are  Who  we  Are, 
foolish  boy.  With  us,  she  shines  in  re- 
flected glory." 

"I  see."  said  I.  "It's  fair  exchange. 
Her  car  for  our  glory!" 

"The  favor  is  on  the  right  side.  Car 
or  no  car,  how  could  she  travel  all  over 
France  unchapcroned?  I  suppose  there 
are  some  things' which  even  a  Minx  can- 
not do." 

IFOR  my  part,  supposed  that  to  a 
>  brave  Minx  all  things  were  possible. 
But.  the  burning  question  was  not  so 
much  what  a  Minx  could  do,  as  what  we 
were  to  do.  There  was  no  time  to  lose 
before  settling  it.  and  seeking  the  tele- 
phone. For  once,  however.  Mother  hesi- 
tated. "I  feel,"  she  said,  "that  we  are 
in  a  vicious  circle.  There  is  no  way  out. 
It  is  all  that  girl's  fault!  I  hope  never 
to  meet  her  like  again!" 

"You  never  will!"  I  muttered. 

"1  have  half  a  mind  to  put  dignity  in 
my  pocket  and  go  myself  to  the  Rue  Fre- 
deric Premier,"  said  Mother. 

"To  do  any  good,  you  would  have  to 
go  to  headquarters,"  suggested  Kate. 

Mother  groaned.  The  circle  was 
growing  more  vicious  every  minute, 
when  tinkle,  tinkle  went  the  bell  of  the 
telephone.  Kate  flew  to  it.  "I'll  speak 
to  my  cousin,"  she  replied  after  an  in- 
stant of  worried  attention.  Holding  the 
receiver,  she  turned  to  us.  "It's  that 
Girl,"  she  announced.  "They've  called 
her  up  from  the  Rue  Frederic  Premier. 
She  wants  to  let  Mrs.  Wayne  know  that 
of  couff^e  she  meant  us  when  she  tele- 
graphed about  Noyon.  She  forgot  to 
speak.  The  bombardment  and  Verdun 
made  her  head  feel  like  a  'prize  pack- 
age," in  her  refined  expression.  She 
hopes  that  to-morrow  is  all  right  for 
us.     What  shall  I  answer?" 

Mother  swallowed  heavily.  Pride  and 
many  other  emotions  passed  down  with 
that  gulp.  "Answer  that  we  can  make 
it  convenient,"  she  said.  And  then  to 
me,  as  Kate  obeyed:  "What  did  I  tell 
you?    She  depends  upon  us." 

Dear,  generous  Minx!  She  was  not 
born  to  be  understood  by  women  like 
Mother.  She  was  born  to  be  loved — by 
men  like  me.     And  others. 

OUR  headquarters  during  the  trip  of 
the  next  three  days  was  to  be — the 
General  Headquarters  of  the  French 
army;  or.  less  grandiloquently,  we  were 
to  leave  our  luggage  and  spend  our 
nights  at  Compiegne.  Our  actual  head- 
quarters would  be  a  hotel  precisely  op- 
posite Army  Headquarters,  in  the  Cha- 
teau famed  in  history,  and  beloved  by 
monarchs  from  Clovis  to  Napoleon  III. 
We  had  plenty  of  sight-seeing  mapped 
out  for  the  first  day,  and  planned  an 
early  start.  Mother  fixed  the  hour,  hop- 
ing, I  felt,  that  the  Minx  would  be  late, 
and  give  her  a  grievance.  But  the  Minx, 
though  she  looks  of  the  type  to  keep 
people  waiting,  is  generally  on  the  spot 
Ijefore  anyone  else :  and  this  was  no  ex- 
ception. When  I  followed  the  luggage 
to  see  that  it  fitted  into  the  right  places, 


there  was  the  Minx  in  her  smart  khaki 
clothes,  standing  in  the  hotel  lounge,  her 
hands  in  her  loose,  side-pockets — the 
fashion  of  to-morrow.  WiUi  her  was  a 
man — also  in  khaki;  and  my  heart  flap- 
ped like  a  fish  as  I  recognized  the  Bri- 
tish officer  of  the  boat — Lord  John  Hatte. 
They  didn't  notice  me — they  didn't  notice 
anything  except  each  other.  Nancy'.s 
back  was  turned  to  me,  but  through  a 
glass  partition  I  saw  Lord  John's  face 
and  knew  that  he  was  proposing. 

I  had  never  (then)  proposed  to  any- 
one; but  should  I  do  so,  I  would  weai 
that  expression  during  the  act  Espe- 
cially if  I  proposed  to  Nancy  Mix. 

"It's  all  up  with  the  trip, '  I  thought. 
"If  she  accepts  him,  she  won't  wtiiil 
to  go.  If  not,  she  won't  feel  lik^ 
accepting  the  car  and  refusing  him.'' 
Suddenly  I  realized  how  eagerly  I  had 
been  picturing  these  days  of  wonderful 
sight-seeing  with  her,  perhaps  the  last 
days  I  should  ever  have  in  her  society, 

unless But,  of  course,  in  spite  of 

what  Kate  and  Mother  foolishly  thought, 
there  couldn't  possibly  be  an  "unless" ' 

I  hated  Lord  John,  as  I  walked  out  t 
his  automobile  just  drawing  up  befor. 
the  hotel.  What  use  ordering  the  porttj 
to  stow  away  our  luggage,  since  what- 
ever happened,  it  seemed  certain  that  we 
should  not  go? 

NANCY'S  suitcase  was  already  in  the 
place  (a  modest  one)  it  had  occu- 
pied before.  But  that  meant  nothing. 
It  had  doubtless  been  put  into  the  car 
before  Hatte's  bombshell  arrival.  What 
to  do,  I  did  not  know,  and  I  still  didn't 
know  when  Mother's  voice  sounded  be- 
hind me. 

"Two  minutes  past  eight,"  she  said, 
"and  Miss  Mix  not  here!" 

"Didn't  ycu  see  her  in  the  lounge?"  I 
asked. 

"I  had  no  occasion  to  glance  towards 
the  lounge.  You  know  my  principle 
never  to  look  at  people  in  whom  I  am 
not  interested,  when  it  can  be  avoided. 
It  ix  so  bourgeois. " 

"I  looked,"  Kate  admitted.  "Shii's 
talking  to  Lord  John  Hatte." 

"Ah!"  said  Mother.  I  met  her  eye. 
It  was  unusually  bright.  She  appeared 
pleased  that  he  had  come!  I  tried  not 
to  hate  her,  as  I  hated  Hatte. 

"Hadn't  we  better  wait  before  letting 
our  things  be  put  in?"  I  asked,  with  re- 
pressed spite. 

"No.  We  must  go.  It  is  certain  that 
Lord  John,  a  British  officer,  cannot  ac- 
company us  to  a  French  Front.  He  will 
lend  us  his  car.  if  Miss  Mix  chooses  to 
stop  behind  and  flirt  with  him.  She  will 
lose  her  time  if  she  does,  I  think.  His 
father  wishes  him  to  marry  Lady  Lydia 
Lamb." 

As  if  any  man  who  had  a  chance  of 
winning  a  Minx  would  let  a  Lamb  be 
thrown  at  his  head !  I  did  not  make  this 
fatuous  remark  to  Mother,  but  I  roared 
it  mentally,  as  she  gave  orders  where  to 
stow  our  handbags. 

They  were  all  three  in,  and  coats  were 
following,  when  Miss  Mix  and  Lord  John 
appeared  together.  Hastily  I  searched 
his  face,  but  could  read  nothing  in  its 
bronzed  sangfroid  which  might  mean 
stolid  'British  satisfaction,  or  brave  re- 
signation. 

Nancv  introduced  us,  and  volunteered 
the  information  that  her  friend  had  ar- 
rived, not  at  this  unearthly  hour  of 
the  morning,  but  last  night.  "It  was  too 
bad,"  she  said,  "but  I'd  gone  to  bed,  so 
as  to  be  fresh  for  our  early  start.  If 
they'd  told  me,  I'd  have  dressed,  but  he 
wouldn't  let  them  wake  me.  Isn't  it 
good  of  him,  he's  going,  to  lend  us  his 
car  just  the  same?" 

"Rafh-m"  Lord  John  backed  her  up. 
And  with  a  smile  which  might  mean 
happy  triumph  or  the  calmness  of  de- 
spair, saw  us  off. 

"Those  are  very  pretty  flowers  you 
have  pinned  onto  your  dress,"  said 
Mother,  adding,  with  sarcasm,  "I  sup- 
pose they  are  wild  flowers  from  Havre?" 
tThey  were  orchids,  of  the  most  sophis- 
ticated sort.) 

"From  the  provinces."  Nancy  replied, 
"but  not  from  Havre." 
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Somebody  had  sent  them.  But  who- 
body?  Was  it  Rayieres  or  Dufael,  or 
another,  in  the  background?  Was  she 
engaged  to  Lo"rd  John,  or  had  she  offered 
to  be  his  sister?  I  would  have  given 
much  for  an  answer  even  to  one  of  these 
questions.  Yet  despite  my  doubts  I  felt 
a  restricted  happiness.  The  Minx  and  I 
were  side  by  side,  if  for  the  last  time, 
our  backs  to  Mother  and  Kate,  and  our 
faces  turned — when  not  towards  each 
other — towards  that  river-girdled  haunt 
of  romance,  "L'lle  de  France." 

THEY  were  turned  also  towards  Ger- 
many as  when  we  set  out  for 
Nancy;  and  this  time  the  road  would  be 
of  still  more  poignant  interest,  for  it 
was  that  by  which  the  Germans  had 
marched  gaily  in  September,  1914,  to 
take  Paris.  A  little  later  they  had 
marched  back  faster  than  they  had  come, 
and  Paris  found  the  gaiety  the  Germans 
lost  en  route. 

We  gazed  at  the  toy-like  fortifications 
of  which  Paris  was  proud  sixty  years 
ago.  We  saw  the  grass-grown  trench- 
es, and  spider-web  remains  of  barbed 
wire  with  which  Paris  desperately  pre- 
pared to  keep  back  the  enemy  in  those 
dark  days  of  danger.  We  passed  close 
to  the  basin  of  the  Canal  of  the  Ourcq, 
where  the  Capital  was  once  before  des- 
perately defended,  a  century  ago.  We 
slipped  through  Bourget,  the  village 
where  Napoleon  stayed  ifor  a  few  hours, 
after  Waterloo,  not  to  enter  Paris  by 
daylight;  and  found  it  dwarfed  in  in- 
terest as  in  size  by  its  immense  new 
neighbors,  green-roofed  aerodromes  big 
as  circus  tents  fot  Titans.  We  flashed  by 
bomb-sheds,  wireless  stations  and  ob- 
servation posts.  We  slowed  down  for  a 
few  seconds,  to  stare  at  a  gigantic  "sau- 
cisse"  reposing  on  the  ground,  under 
a  disguising  green  cover;  and  so  before 
long  we  reached  the  cross-road  which 
marked  the  end  of  the  German  advance. 
Uhlans  had  ridden  along  the  road  from 
Senlis,  as  far  as  this  junction,  and  had 
been  turned  back  by  French  fire.  We 
thrilled  as  we  thought  of  it,  all  the  more 
because  of  the  exquisite  peace  which 
blessed  the  scene.  Just  as  it  looked  to 
us,  so  it  must  have  looked  to  greedy 
German  eyes  that  September  day,  with 
silver  scarfs  of  mist,  dew-sequinned, 
sparkling  over  meadows  of  grain,  and 
fragrant  clover,  and  the  long  lines  of 
poplars,  tall  and  straight,  like  Nature's 
sentinels  guarding  France.  Those  gal- 
loping .Uhlans  had  come  to  break  the 
peace,  but  instead,  they  had  themselves 
been  broken ;  and  the  tree-sentinels  had 
quietly  watched  them  turn  back  de- 
feated. 

Before  we  came  to  Senlis,  girdled  with 
three  forests,  soldiers  stopped  us  and 
cautiously  examined  our  new  pass.  Then 
they  gave  the  word  to  go  on,  but  we  went 
no  further  than  Senlis  itself,  for  not 
only  is  Senlis  a  centre  of  beauty  and  a 
jewel  of  historic  souvenirs,  but  it  has 
now  become  in  its  ruin  more  than  ever 
a  monument  historique.  We  had  started 
early  from  Paris  on  purpose  to  spare 
time  for  Senlis;  and  when  we  had  left 
the  car  in  front  of  the  old  hotel  du 
Grand  Cerf,  once  a  hunting  lodge  for 
kings.  Mother  was  armed  with  a  new 
notebook  and  a  freshly  filled  fountain 
pen.  Nancy  Mix  had  a  book  also,  which 
she  showed  ostentatiously,  with  one  of 
her  side  glances  for  me.  I  had  given  it 
to  her,  in  derision,  the  day  I  had  learned 
of  her  connection  with  that  much-cir- 
culated paper  Home  Talk.  It  was  like 
everything  of  the  irfinx's,  most  frivolous 
in  appearance;  indeed,  I  had  chosen  it 
for  that.  The  cover  was  of  gold  brocade, 
and  the  pencil  attached  by  a  coquetti.sh 
gold  cord  and  tas-sel  was  gilded.  I  was 
certain  that  she  had  never  written  a  line 
in  the  tiny  volume,  and  never  would 
write  one;  still,  it  was  a  neat  bravado  to 
flourish  the  dainty  trifle  under  Mother's 
nose.  Had  Mother  known  that  I  was 
the  giver,  no  explanation  as  to  a  sarcas- 
tic motive  would  have  appealed  to  her 
as  an  excuse. 

THE  Minx,  however,  noted  everything 
with  her  eyes.  I  fancy  she  missed 
little  during  the  couple  of  hours  we 
spent  in  the  beautiful  old  town  whose 
walls  were  built  by  Roman  hands. 
Mother  generally  intcrrupti-d  teteH-ti- 
teteti  between  Miss  Mix  and  me;  but 
while  she  and  Kate  !i«t'>'i<'/i  «pell-bound 
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HORLICK'S 

Malted  Milk  for  the  Home. 


A  nourishing  food  drink  for  All  Ages. 
\Mywhere    at    anytinu'.       Delicious,   sustain- 
iiig.     No  cookiiif.'. 
Canada     Food     F>  \.i     14-385. 


NO  JOKE  TO  BE  DEAF 

— Every  Deaf  Person  Knowx  That. 
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CEO.  P.  WAY,  Artificial  Ear  Drum  Co.  (Inc.) 
20  Adelaide  St.,  Delroil,  Mich. 
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How  would  that  news  affect  you? 
Would  it  mean  the  loss  of  all  you 
have  worked  and  struggled  for  ?  Or 
would  a  London  Mutual  tire  Policy 
protect  you  from  losing  one  cent  ? 
At  such  a  small  cost  it  is  folly  to  go 
without  proper  protection  for  your 
property. 

See  our  lotil  agents  lo-Jjy  or  u'rite  us 
direct  regaii/ing  our  di^erent  policies. 
Ford  cir  owners  should  getpartleulart 
regarding  our  special  auto  policy. 

London  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

of  Canada 

33  Scott  Street  Toronto 


A.  H.  C.  CARSON. 

President 


F.  D.  WILLIAMS. 

Managing  Director 


Canadian  Home 
Journal 

The  woman's  magazine  of  the 
Dominion,  and  official  organ  of 
the   Women 's  Institutes  of  Canada. 

The  January  number  of  the  Canadian  Home  Journal  will 
bTilliantly  demonstrate  the  elaborate  preparations  that 
have  been  made  for  a  year  of  wonderful  literary  produc- 
tion in  the  columns  of  Canada's  greatest  home  magazine. 

Contributions,  the  very  gems  of  authors,  rare  for  their 
ability  to  discriminate,  will  predominate  in  every  issue  of 
the  New  Year,  presenting  to  Canadian  Home  Journal 
readers  a  collection  of  bright  and  crisp  stories,  abundant 
with  inspiration  and  emotion. 

"Who  Goes  There?"  by  Robert  W.  Chambers,  three  chap- 
t-srs  of  which  appeared  in  the  December  number  of  the 
Canadian  Home  Journal,  is  a  vivid  war  picture  by  a 
master  story  writer.  Full  of  human  interest  and  exalted 
ideals,  the  stories  of  Robert  Chambers  and  many  other 
Home  Journal  writers  have  won  their  way  into  the  hearts 
of  the  reading  public. 

The  wonderful  collection  of  short  and  serial  stories  that 
will  appear  in  the  1919  issues  of  the  Canadian  Home 
Journal  places  in  store  for  the  readers  of  this  publication 
a  rich  literary  treat  every  month  in  the  year.  Articles 
by  Nellie  McClung,  Isabel  Ecclestine  MacKay,  Katherine 
Hale,  Anna  Steese  Richardson,  Archie  McKishnie,  and 
others,  assures  an  abundance  of  yariety  in  both  style  and 
character. 

Starting  in  the  January  number,  there  will  be  at  least 
eight  pages  of  pictures  printed  in  sepia  added  to  the 
Canadian  Home  Journal.  Note  that  we  say  added,  for 
this  section  will  be  inserted  over  and  above  the  ordinary 
size  of  the  magazine.  Pictures  of  particular  interest  to 
Canadians  will  be  shown  on  these  pages,  as  well  as  those 
of  international  interest. 
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to  an  amateur  guide,  who  had  remained 
in  Senlis  during  the  two  day.s'  occupa- 
tion (September  2nd  and  3rd>  Nancy 
;ind  I  escaped.  We  almost  ran  out  of 
the  highway  (the  Rue  de  la  Republique, 
first  bombarded  and  then  burned) 
through  strange,  tortuous  old  streets 
whrse  names  recalled  kings  and  centur- 
ies long  dead;  and  to  my  surprise  the 
frivolous  one  knew  more  abnut  the  be- 
ginnings of  Senlis  than  I  knew.  Of 
course,  she  must  have  "read  the  place 
up."  to  order,  but  she  could  have  given 
points  to  me — perhaps  even  to  Mother. 
I  remembered  that  nearly  every  king 
of  F'rance  since  Clovis,  up  to  Henry  of 
Mavarre,  had  lived  in  th"  old  Chateau 
the  Romans  began,  and  hunted  wild  boar 
and  st;igs  in  the  three  encircling  forests 
of  Chantilly,  Ermenonville  and  Halkte. 
I  knew  vaguely,  too.  that  Jeanne  d'Arc 
"dear  daughter  of  Lorraine,"  had  had 
something  to  do  with  saving  Senlis. 
But  it  was  Miss  Mix  who  gravely  drew 
details  from  her  inner  stores  of  know- 
ledge, without  a  hint  that  she  had  latelv 
filled  them  up.  "Why,  it  was  in  th"  old 
Chateau  here  that  your  Henry  Fifth 
mar-ried  'bonny  Kate'  of  France,"  she 
said.  "That  was  what  made  the  En'f- 
lish  masters  of  Senlis.  and  it  was  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  whose  armv  fought 
against  Jeanne  d'Arc  when  she  helped 
the  king  of  France  to  get  the  town 
back.  But  I  bet  you  don't  know  iclm 
helped  her —  Bluebeard!  (Wasn't  he 
the  Marechal  Rais?)  They  say  that 
even  now,  thev  show  a  path,  lost  in  the 
forest,  that  Jeanne  took,  leading  her 
men,  when  she  came." 

I,  in  my  turn,  told  Nancy  how  Prus- 
sians and  Cossacks  rushed  triumphantly 
into  Senlis  in  1814.  and  how  it  was  again 
invaded  in  1870.  Despite  the  little  rest 
it  had  had  during  centuries,  the  few- 
streets  w'here  the  bombardment  and 
burning  of  1914  had  left  no  trace,  looked 
as  peaceful  as  the  castl"  town  in  the  en- 
chanted forest  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty. 
It  was  good  to  see  them  first,  before  re- 
joining Mother  and  Kate  (luckily  they 
hadn't  noticed  our  absence)  to  visit  the 
ruined  regions. 

The  Germans  pretended  that  they  had 
been  fired  upon  from  the  shop  of  a  tobac 
conist  after  the  bombardment  and  their 
entrance  into  the  town.  Thereupon  they 
proceeded  to  "punish"  Senlis  in  their 
usual  fashion,  shooting  the  inhabitants 
and  burning  as  many  beloved  monu- 
ments of  history  as  possible  before  their 
army  was  suddenly  and  mysteriously 
called  away.  They  did  much  and  im- 
portant damage,  which  Mother  had  been 
notirig  in  her  black  book;  but  the  sad- 
dest thing  to'  my  eyes  was  a  fairylike 
little  Chateau,  all  destroyed  save  the 
facade,  still  decorated  by  a  trellis,  on 
which  roses  once  more  bloomed.  Within 
the  closed  gates  of  beautiful  wrought 
iron  we  could  see  (as  we  passed  out  of 
Senlis  in  the  car)  a  bent  old  gardener 
at  work  on  a  patch  of  lawn  which  fallen 
stones  had  not  buried.  This  made  me 
hate  the  Germans  so  fiercely  that  I  re- 
joiced at  the  sight  of  prisoners  in  grey, 
piling  up  faggots  of  wood  under  guard 
of  French  soldiers,  in  the  dim  green 
reaches  of  the  forest  —  the  forest  of 
Cori.piegne. 

■\  lOTHER  had  thought  it  unnecessary 
1  ■''1  to  wire  news  of  our  coming  to  the 
hotel  at  Compiogne.  As  it  was  so  hard 
to  get  permission  for  the  war  zone  (said 
she)  why  should  anyone  be  asking  for 
tooms  save  ourselves?  As  a  matter  of 
fact  no  one  else  was  asking;  but  that 
may  have  been  because  all  the  rooms 
were  already  taken.  The  place  was  a 
depot  for  the  Women's  Emergency 
I<  und,  a  humming  hive  of  industry.  We 
could  only  be  accommodated  if  we  chose 
to  sleep  on  sofas  and  tables  in  the  draw-- 
ing-room.  The  Minx  laughed  and  clap- 
ped her  hands,  welcoming  the  suggestion 
as  "a  grand  adventure";  but  Mother, 
looking  from  her  to  me,  from  me  to  Kate, 
vetoed  the  idea  sternly. 

"We  will  walk  around  Compiegne  and 
find  lodgings,"  she  said. 

We  did  walk  around  Compiegne — an- 
cient Compendium,  where  the  Romans 
stored  their  arms.  We  saw  quaint  tim- 
bered houses  four  centuries  old.  We 
saw  the  two  great  bridges  blown  up  by 
the  French  to  stop  the  Germans  from 
crossing  the  Oise,  a  little  below  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Aisne.    We  saw  the  modern 


looking  monument  to  Jeanne  d'Arc,  who 
was  dramatically  taken  prisoner  at  a 
gatehouse  not  far  off,  and  then  sent  to 
John  of  Luxembourg,  who  sold  her  to 
the  Enirlish.  We  saw  all  we  might  see 
of  the  Royal  Palace  built  by  Louis  Fif- 
teenth, added  to  by  Napoleon  First,  for 
his  bride,  Marie  Louise,  and  made  more 
interesting  than  ever  before  by  its  con- 
version into  General  Headquarters  for 
the  World  War.  On  this  our  day  many 
grey,  military  cars  were  drawn  up  in 
front  of  the  long,  classical  fagade;  and 
among  the  things  we  saw  (the  best 
things,  said  Nancy)  were  uniforms  of 
visiting  American  officers.  But — we 
saw  no  possible  lodgings;  and  our  fate 
for  the  two  nights  to  come  were  still  un- 
settled when  we  started  for  Noyon. 

Yet  what  mattered  it  where  we  slept, 
or  whether  we  slept  at  all,  when  we  hai! 
this  adventure  before  us  for  to-day — 
going  to  Noyon—  When  we  had  other 
adventures,  more  thrilling,  perhaps 
even  a  little  dangerous,  for  to-morrow? 
I  thought  that  Nancy  owed  it  to  herself 
and  me  to  be  happy,  but  .she  was  absent- 
minded  for  the  first  time,  and  wore  an 
expression,  of  wistfulness  which  turned 
her  into  a  new  type  of  girl,  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  one  I  knew — the  one 
I  loved.  What  could  be  the  reason  for 
this  abrupt  transformation?  Was  it 
Lord  John?  Was  it  Dufael?  Was  it 
Rayieres?  Or  had  those  distant  Ameri- 
can uniforms  made  her  homesick?  I  de- 
termined sooner  or  later  to  find  out.  For 
to  tell  the  truth  I  could  not  stand  the 
suspense.  We  were  going  to  see  Noyon, 
beloved  Noyon,  where  the  French  joy- 
ously tell  each  other  the  Germans  no 
longer  are.  That  was  for  to-day;  and 
to-morrow  we  were  promised  Roye. 
-Mesle,  Jussv,  Ham,  Chauny,  and  even 
Coucy  le  Chateau  if  the  Cierman  can- 
non.s  happened  to  give  it  a  rest.  The 
mysterious  preoccupation  of  a  mere 
Minx  should  have  been  a  trifle  light  as 
air  to  me,  in  the  face  of  such  an  amazing 
prospect;  but  those  troubled  brown  eyes 
kept  floating  between  me  and  the  most 
newly  evacuated  towns  of  France.. 

If  the  way  from  Paris  to  Compiegne 
had  been  exciting,  the  road  from  Com- 
pirgne  to  Noyon  blazed  with  interest. 
Here  the  road  was  warm  still  from  the 
flying  feet  of  routed  Germans.  The 
ruins  they  had  left  behind  them  had 
scarcely  ceased  to  smoke;  the  graves  of 
the  dead  soldiers  were  not  yet  green. 
It  seemed  but  yesterday  that  we  had 
read  with  joy  the  news  of  Lassigny's 
liberation.  Now,  we  were  free  to  pass 
through  Lassigny,  or  what  the  Germans 
had  left  of  it:  a  few  crumbling  walls 
which  showed  that  once  a  village  had 
lined  the  road — a  new,  white  road,  re- 
made by  the  French  in  magic  haste  for 
their  pursuing  army  to  pass.  There  was 
St.  Dives.  We  remembered  that,  too — 
a  mere  mention  in  the  papers;  yet 
here  was  a  Chateau  with  a  turret  almost 
as  old  as  history,  and  a  charming  facade 
of  early  Renaissance  art,  of  pale  pink 
brick — where  it  had  not  been  burnt  black 
by  the  fire  Vandals.  Here  were  fresh 
shell  holes,  by  the  sides  of  the  new  road, 
full  of  water,  like  blind  eyes  binmmed 
with  tears.  Here  were  the  French 
trenches;  third  line,  second  line,  and 
first  line,  with  their  black  patterning 
of  barbed  wire,  stretching  as  far  as  we 
could  see,  yet  ending  always  at  the  road, 
to  leave  it  free  for  traffic.  It  was  only 
wlien  we  reached  the  German  lines  that 
the  road  had  been  broken  and  inter- 
rupted by  trenches.,  We  got  out  of  the 
car  and  went  into  them,  penetrating 
into  great  dugouts.  Here  was  the  Ger- 
man trench  furniture,  which  they  had 
left  behi.id  in  the  "Hindenburg  Strate- 
gic Retreat,"  and  the  French  had 
stacked  up  according  to  category:  tables, 
chairs,  stoves,  iron  pots,  tin  utensils  and 
rolls  of  new  barbed  wire  never  used. 
Here,  by  the  roadside,  were  piles  of 
aeroplane  bombs,  lining  the  way,  covered 
for  protection;  and  here  were  formid- 
able ammunition  dumps.  Oh,  this  was 
no  place  for  a  spy  to  come  prying!  We 
wondered  less  that  permission  for  Noyon 
was  given  but  to  a  few,  and  many  ques- 
tions asked  I 

''pHE  wattle-screens,  with  "camouflage" 
•■  of  green  branches,  which  had  hidden 
passing  cannons  and  military  cars  from 
enemy  guns,  still  rose  certain  parts  of 
the  route,  like  queer,  high  fences:   for 
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this  road  until  lately  had  been  exposed 
to  nre  from  vast  forests  which  clothed 
the  commanding  heights  to  our  right, 
where  the  German  line  had  run — where 
it  ran,  even  now  though  further  away 
and  out  of  range.  At  cursory  glance, 
these  forests  looked  like  green  haunts  of 
peace;  but  fix  your  eyes  on  any  given 
spot,  and  they  could  never  fail  to  find 
a  black  and  riven  tree-trunk,  where  the 
living  made  a  brave  show,  and  tried  to 
hide  the  dead  by  spreading  out  their 
new,  green  skirts.  In  the  orchards  be- 
tween ruined  villages,  young  apple  and 
cherry  trees  had  been  stricken  down, 
and  lay  with  their  heads  on  the  ground, 
some  not  yet  corpses,  but  dying  slowly, 
their  spring  garlands  blooming  and  fad- 
ing on  the  earth ;  others  making  a  brave 
fight  for  life,  in  thankfulness  to  rescuers 
who  had  bound  gaping  wounds  with 
bandages.  In  the  villages,  on  the  broken 
walls  of  houses,  notices  and  orders  in 
German  were  not  yet  effaced.  French- 
men had  contented  themselves  with  rival 
writing,  wittily  profane,  or  withering 
in  scorn.  In  Carleport — birthplace  of 
Charlemagne — they  had  let  the  grape- 
vines or  roses  trail  long  branches  over 
the  hated  signs  of  German  arrogance 
and  German  occupation. 

Coming  into  the  ancient  town  of 
N'oyon  was  like  coming  into  a  place  one 
has  seen  in  a  dream.  Just  before  leav- 
ing London  I  had  taken  Kate  to  a  mov- 
ing picture  theatre  where  the  first  en- 
trance of  the  French,  after  the  German 
retreat,  was  shown.  It  was  almost 
ghostly  to  motor  into  the  street  I  re- 
cognized at  a  glance,  and  come  out  into 
a  quaintly  beautiful  Place  I  seemed  to 
know  as  well  as  the  close  of  my  College 
at  Oxford! 

Yes,  rising  far  above  the  steep,  slate 
roofs  of  old,  old  houses  were  the  strange, 
unfinished  towers  of  the  cruciform 
cathedral  I  recognized,  with  their  wood- 
en tops  and  picturesque  spirelets!  There, 
in  the  Place  itself  was  the  famous  Hotel 
de  Ville  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  its 
marvellously  decorated  front;  and  wav- 
ing over  it  the  folds  of  an  immense  flag; 
iust  one  flag,  without  a  rival,  not  even 
the  tricolor.  The  wind  billowing  out  its 
graceful  folds,  it  showed  the  stars  and 
=tripes  of  "Old  Glory,"  as  Nancy  called 
it:  the  flag  of  the  land  which  has 
"adopted"  Noyon,  and  will  make  her 
reconstruction  its  own. 

"What  a  beautiful  compliment  to 
America,  not  to  have  even  the  French 
flag!"  said  Nancy,  that  curious  change 
in  her  becoming  more  apparent  than 
ever — almost  alarming. 

Mother  said  nothing.  She  considered 
her'  book  sales  in  America  of  import- 
ance; but  "new  countries,"  like  children 
or  servants,  ought,  .she  thinks,  to  know 
their  place.  They  should  not  send  flags 
and   Minxes  flying  all  over  France. 

At  first  sight,  we  hardly  realized  the 
devastation  of  Noyon.  Like  the  war- 
stricken  forests,  she  wore  a  brave  face, 
and  tried  to  hide  her  sears;  but  when 
we'd  picked  up  the  lieutenant  officially 
appointed  as  our  guide,  we  began  to  see 
how  Noyon  had  suffered. 

[  ITTLE  cared  the  Cathoiic  (.iinians 
i-*  that  Charlemagne  was  crowned  king 
of  Austria  in  some  early  beginning  of 
the  Cathedral.  Little  eared  the  Protest- 
ants among  them,  that  Calvin  was  born 
in  one  of  the  narrow  old  streets  whose 
houses  they  sacked  and  burned,  taking 
away  stones  and  time-8easone<l  timbers 
to  reinforce  trenches  outside  the  town! 
Many  houses  had  been  destroyed  as 
punishment  for  some  fancied  cnme  of 
the  inhabitants  of  certain  quarters,  and 
not  one,  rich  or  poor,  in  the  whole  city 
had  escaped  pillage.  Into  street  after 
street  the  Germans  had  come  "by  order, 
with  big  army  wagons,  and  had  emptied 
the  houses  of  everything  worth  taking, 
even  to  dishes,  and  pots  and  puns  in  the 
kitchens.  "How  the  people  lived,  heaven 
knows!"  said  our  guide.  "Noyon  was 
crowded  and  overcrowded  with  the  popu- 
lations of  small  towns  and  villages  which 
the  Boches  destroyed  utterly,  during 
their  eighteen  months'  occupation. 
These  poor  creatures — those  they  left 
in  France— had  to  live  somewhere,  so 
they  drove  them  into  Noyon.  Instead  of 
of  six  thousand  inhabiUnts,  Noyon  had 
ten-  f-^ur  thousand  refugees,  who  were 
housed  anyhow.  Nobody  had  furniture, 
•lot  even  beds  to  lie  on,  much  less  forks 


and  knives  to  eat  with.  The  Germans 
had  taken  all  —  all  —  even  towels  and 
blankets.  There  was  no  coal  or  wood  to 
cook  with,  or  oil  for  lamps.  Night  and 
day,  summer  and  winter,  all  doors  had 
to  be  open.  No  man,  woman  or  child 
could  stir  outside  without  special  per- 
mission, and  it  was  hard  to  get.  Do  you 
wonder  that  when  the  French  came 
riding  into  the  town  at  last — ah,  yes, 
you  will  have  seen  it  in  the  moving  pic- 
tures!— the  poor  people  were  stupid,  un- 
able to  realize  their  freedom?  For  days 
we  could  not  persuade  them  that  they 
might  walk  in  the  street  without  danger, 
that  they  might  shut  their  doors  if  they 
chose,  that  they  could  exnect  to  sleen 
through  the  night  without  being  roused 
by  a  surprise  visit  from  a  Boche  sar- 
geant  with  his  men?  Even  now  it  is  not 
safe  to  clap  an  elderly  man  of  Noyon 
on  the  back,  if  you  do  not  want  to  risk 
his  falling  in  a  fit!" 

It  was  twilight  when  we  finished  ex- 
ploring the  oldest  city  of  the  He  de 
France,  and  rain  still  marched  across 
the  landscape,  with  a  million  crystal 
spears.  Somehow,  running  back  to 
Compicgne,  we  lost  ourselves.  The 
driver  took  a  wrong  turn,  and  we  couW 
find  no  sign-posts.  Darkness  had  fallen 
and  our  acetylene  would  not  work.  The 
lamps  were  "a  little  queer,"  too,  as  Lord 
John's  chauffeur  cheerily  announced,  ex- 
plaining that,  as  we  never  travelled 
after  dark,  he  had  neglected  them. 

We  were  not  quite  so  cheery,  for  we 
had  still  to  seek  shelter  for  f«e  night  at 
Compiegne,  and  the  outlook  for  getting 
there  was  not  brilliant.  True,  we 
couldn't  be  far  from  the  town,  as  we  had 
left  Noyon  a  good  hour  and  a  half  be- 
hind us.  But,  having  various  roads  to 
choose  from,  and  no  lights  to  see  them 
with,  we  might  spend  more  hours  in 
finding  the  right  one.  ^^ 

"If  we  could  enquire  at  some  house! 
said  Nancy. 

"Some  house!"  echoed  Mother,  whose 
scorn  of  suggestions  from  that  quarter 
was  embittered  by  hunger.  "As  if  the 
Germans  had  left  any  houses  standing 
for  us  to  enquire  at!"  She  spoke  as 
though  the  enemy  had  levelled  villages 
out  of  sheer  spite  against  the  powerful 
propaganda  of  Mrs.  Henry  Wayne. 

"Well,  anyhow,  I  see  a  light,"  mildly 
persisted  Mi.«s  Mix.  "It  may  be  a  witch 
light,  or  a  will  o'  the  wisp,  but  it's  x(yme- 
thing — over  there,  behind  that  clump  of 
trees."  "Fawcett,"  she  added,  address- 
ing the  chauffeur,  who  still  hopefully 
tinkered  at  a  lamp,  "suppose  we  go  and 
see  what  there  is." 

Fawcett  left  the  lamp,  and  made  as  if 
to  start  the  motor,  but  the  motor  would 
not  start. 

"We  was  goin'  a  bit  queer  before  1 
stopped  'er,  to  'ave  a  look  at  the  lights,' 
he  remarked;  and  having  rummaged  an 
electric  t^irch  from  among  his  stores,  he 
proceeded  to  poke  his  head  under  the 
car's  bonnet.  Nothing  out  of  order 
there!  Further  searchings  in  all  sorts 
of  places,  nameless  to  non-motorists  like 
me.  Shrugs  and  snorts  on  the  part  of 
Fawcett,  and  then  an  inspiration — ap- 
parently a  gloomy  one — which  necessi- 
tated the  whole  party  descending  in  the 
rain.  , 

"Would  you  mind  'elpin'  me  to  give  er 
a  push,  sir?"  he  asked. 

J  PUT  my  shoulder,  figuratively,  to  the 
wheel.  The  big  car  refuse<l  to  budge. 
Nancy,  Kate,  and  even  Mother,  joined 
the  rescue  party,  but  with  the  same  re- 
sult. "Ah,  I  thought  as  much!"  pro- 
nounced Fawcett,  after  another  explora- 
tion of  various  parts.  "Ball  broken  in 
the  ball  race.  That  means  we  shall  be 
'ere  till  midnight,  at  best.  Well,  it's 
wor.se  in  the  trenches!" 

(He  knew  that  better  than  we.  He 
had  been  there,  and  lost  a  leg.  He  was 
verv  proud  of  his  "American  artificial.") 

Nancy  projwsed  to  go  on  foot  and  look 
for  the  light,  while  Fawcett  worked  at 
the  car.  Short  of  fainting.  Mother 
could  not  detain  me;  and  a  Mr.s.  Henry 
Wayne  never  faints.  The  Minx  and  I 
set  forth  together.  I  believe  Mother 
thought  the  girl  capable  of  having 
broken  that  ball  in  the  ball  race,  to  ob- 
tain a  tile-A-tete  with  Harry  Wayne, 
and  there's  little  doubt  that  she  expected 
the  worst  on  our  return:  the  announce- 
ment that  we  were  engaged.      Well,  it 


When  Yiu  Eixtericiiix- 

You  must  have  enough  tables,  and  you  can- 
not afford  to  use  your  good  furniture— it 
is  often  marred. 


eeriess    Foldi 

is  so  Handy 

The  Peerless  Folding  Table  is  a  Gaming, 
Serving,  Writing,  and  many  other  kinds 
of  table  all  in  one. 

Small  as  a  crokinol  board  when  folded; 
light  as  a  camp  chair,  yet  strong  enough 
to  support  a  half  ton  by  actual  test. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER.     If  he  should 
noi  hace  Ihe  "Peerless" ,  wri'le  r's  direct    ' 
for   catalog   of  carious  styles. 

Hourd  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dept.  2,   London.  Ont. 

Sole  Liceruees  and  Manufacturers 


Cash  Prizes  for  Recipes 

How  do  you  use  Bowes  Peanut  Butter?  You  probably  are  using  this 
delightful  food   product  in  a  variety  of  attractive  dishes. 

Now,  we  have  several  good  recipes  on  our  files,  but  are  desirous  of 
adding  to  our  list.  We  are,  therefore,  offering  three  cash  prizes  for  the 
three  best  recipes  submitted  to  us  and  which  comply  to  the  very  simple 
rules  of  the  contest. 


FIRST  PRIZE 
SECOND  "  - 
THIRD      ''     - 


$20 
$15 
$10 


TIh     Hint     priM    will    \w    nwAi\lnl    to    t)Mt 


In     ulUiUon     tn     thfat     priXM     t-mch     rontMl;i 


rii'.,-*     'Oiich     atL      III'-"      1  lai'.u-al.     in  i^l     s!rii:t[ial  with    a    Ciin.     uf    the    rccipt:    IxKik    i\«Ujiung' 

jtn<I    AfTonl    Ihe    grrait-^t    «;oi»oiny.  iircrpted     irdpe*. 


RULES  OF  CONTEST 


mtuit    br    flllixl 
thp  rec1|>*'  or  rf 


ino-tt 
Jnnii  I 


i.;tti::i'i.      i    ii>iii!i 


imii'mii,     Liint:'--!. 


>i«  final. 


ofKii  lo  all  cx- 
•f      the      Rowrti 


Yuu    Hhould   not   fiiil    to   «Tit«r  this   cont«*t.      You   at«nd   u 
itoikI  a  chancfl  an  nnynn*'  to  win  one  of  thp  prli^t  offerrd. 


r 


Thia  coupon  muat  b«  fteaurat*lr'fill*<l  (n 

n«.<.)     Ilnw...     rVmiiK      flnttof     tn     w.   rtltntr    <".(      tJlC     Rftft.-h.-.' 


A.I.I 

\ly    Unior    ,- 

nil  A>t<ii' 

^Him  In  KocI 
I.lc.<nw    NoK. 

11.  ni. 
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Becoming  a 
Bigger  Man 


WHAT  is  the  difference  between  some  men  you 
know  and  others  known  to  you?  Why  are 
some  men  earning  $3,000  a  year  and  some  $30,000? 
You  can't  put  it  down  to  heredity  or  better  early 
opportunities,  or  even  better  education.  What,  then, 
is  the  explanation  of  the  stagnation  of  some  men  and 
the  elevation  and  progress  of  others? 


We  are  reminded  of  a  story.  A  railroad 
man,  born  in  Canada,  was  revisiting  his 
home  town  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  He 
wandered  up  to  a  group  of  old-timers  who 
sat  in  the  siin  basking:  in  blissful  idleness. 
"Charlie,"  saiG  one  of  the  old  men.  "they 
tell  men  you  are  gettinf?  $20,000  a  year." 
"Something  like  that."  said  Charlie.  "Well. 
all  I've  got  to  say,  Charlie,  is.  that  you're 
not  W'j:U.   it." 


A  salary  of  $20,000  a  year  to  these  do- 
nothing  men  was  incredible.  Not  one  of 
the  group  had  ever  made  as  much  as 
$2,000  a  year,  and  each  man  in  the  com- 
pany felt  that  he  was  a  mighty  good  man- 
Charlie  had  left  the  old  home  town  when 
he  was  a  lad.  He  had  got  into  the  mill 
of  bigger  things.  He  developed  to  be  a 
good  man,  a  better  man,  the  best  man  for 
certain  work.  His  specialized  education, 
joined  to  his  own  energy  ahd  labor  sent 
him  up,  up,  up.  To  put  it  in  another  way: 
Charlie  had  always  more  to  sell  and  the 
world  wanted  his  merchandise — brain,  skill 
and  ability.  Having  more  to  sell  all  the 
time,   he  got  more  pay  all   the  time. 


Charlie  could  have  stayed  in  the  old  home 
town ;  could  have  stagnated  like  others ; 
could  have  been  content  with  common 
wages.  In  short.  Charlie  could  have  stayed 
with  the  common  crowd  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder.  But  Charlie  improved  himself  and 
pushed  himself,  and  this  type  of  man  the 
Goddess  of  Fortune  likes  to  take  by  the 
hand  and  lead  onward  and  upward.  Almost 
any  man  can  climb  higher  if  he  really 
wants  to  try.  None  but  himself  will  hold 
him  back.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  world 


applauds  and  helps  those  who  try  to  climb 
the  ladder  that  reaches  towards  the  stars. 
The  bank  manager  in  an  obscure  branch  in 
a  village  can  get  out  of  that  bank  surely 
and  swiftly,  if  he  makes  it  clear  to  his 
superiors  that  he  is  ready  for  larger  ser- 
vice and  a  larger  sphere.  The  humble 
retailer  can  burst  the  walls  of  his  small 
store,  just  as  Timothy  Eaton  did.  if  he 
gets  the  right  idea  and  follows  it.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  brain  or  education  so 
much  as  of  purpose  joined  to  energy  and 
labor.  The  salesman  or  manager  or  book- 
keeper or  secretary  can  lift  himself  to  a 
higher  plane  of  service  and  rewards  if  he 
prepares  himself  diligently  for  larger  work 
and  pay.  The  smrll  m-nufacturer,  the 
company  director,  tht  broker—all  can  be- 
come enlarged  in  the  n;iturc  of  their  enter- 
prise and  in  the  amount  of  their  income — 
by  resolutely  setting  themselves  about  the 
task  of  growing  to  be  bigger-minded  men. 
Specialized  information  is  the  great  idea. 
This  is  what  the  world  pays  handsomely 
for.  And  to  acquire  specialized  informa- 
tion is  really  a  simple  matter,  calling  for 
the  purposeful  and  faithful  use  of  time. 
This   chiefly. 


One  does  not  have  to  stop  his  ordinary 
work,  or  go  to  a  university,  or  to  any 
school.  One  can  acquire  the  specialized 
information  in  the  margin  of  time  which 
is  his  own — in  the  after-hours  of  business. 
Which  means :  If  a  man  will  read  the  right 
kind  of  books  or  publications,  and  make 
himself  a  serious  student  at  home,  in  his 
hours — the  evening  hours  or  the  early 
morning  hours — he  can  climb  to  heights  of 
position  and  pay  that  will  dazzle  the  inert 
comrades   of   his   youth   or   day's   work. 


IF  business— BUSINESS— is  your  chosen  field  of  work,  we  counsel 
you  to  read  each  week  THE  FINANCIAL  POST.  It  will  stimulate 
you  mentally.  It  will  challenge  you  to  further  studious  effort. 
It  will  give  you  glimpses  into  the  world  of  endeavor  occupied  by  the 
captains  of  industry  and  finance.  With  the  guidance  of  the  POST,  and 
with  its  wealth  of  specialized  information,  you,  a  purposeful  man, 
aiming  to  go  higher  in  life  and  pay,  will  find  yourself  becoming  en- 
larged in  knowledge  and  ambition,  and  will  be  acquiring  the  bases  and 
facts  of  knowledge  v/hich  become  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  you  climb  by. 

It  is  the  first  step  which  costs.  But  tjiis  cost  is  trivial -a  single 
dollar.  We  offer  vou  the  POST  for  four  months  for  a  dollar. 
Surely  it  is  worth  a  dollar  to  discover  how  ripht  we  are  in  our 
argument.  If  you  have  the  will  to  go  higher  in  position  and  pay, 
sign  the  coupon  below. 


THE   MACLEAN   PUBLISHING   COMPANY,   LIMITED, 
Dept  MM.,  143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto. 


Send   ^3^  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  for  four  months  for   one   dollar. 
Money  to  be 


enclosed 

rem-.;:    1 


Signed 


wasn't  my  fault  that  she  expected 
wrong! 

It  was  so  dark  that  we  held  hands  to 
keep  together  in  the  road,  but  Nancy*s 
hand  was  friendly  and  unflirtatious  as 
that  of  a  child.  When  I  squeezed  hers, 
i  she  squeezed  mine.  We  "swung  arms." 
To  have  made  love  to  her  would  have 
been  like  making  love  to  a  merry  little 
schoolboy.  Ah,  what  a  different  Nancy 
I  could  imagine  her  being,  at  the  right 
moment,  U)  the  right  man! 

When  we  drfw  nearer  the  light,  we 


saw  that  it  shone  from  the  windows  of 
a  very  large  house,  or  a  very  small 
Chateau,  in  a  grove  of  trees.  There  was 
a  big,  open  gateway,  with  the  image  of 
the  Virgin  above  it.  Ah,  not  a  Chateau, 
then,  but  a  convent! 

Having  fixed  upon  this  idea,  we  were 
astonished  when  we  had  found  our  way 
along  the  grass-grown  avenue,  and  rung 
an  old-fashioned  bell  at  the  front  door, 
to  have  this  door  opened  by  a  soldier  in 
F'rench    uniform. 

(7'o   '  -  <'    ^hmed.) 


The  Dance  Halls  of  Dawson 


Continued  from  page  14 


before  that  he  had  been  losing:  more 
then  he  could  afford. 

"Drop  it  and  come  on  home,"  I  ad- 
vised. 

"Can't!"  he  snapped.  "I  came  in  with 
a  hundred  and  I've  only  got  fifteen  left. 
I  can't  quit  now — I've  got  to  get  it  back." 

"You'll  lose  the  fifteen  too,"  I  pre- 
dicted. 

"You're  a  regular  sunbeam,  aren't 
you?"  he  said,  impatiently.  Then  a  sud- 
den idea  struck  him  and,  wheeling 
around,  he  seized  me  by  the  arm,  "Look 
here.  Smith,  you  never  gamble.  Stake 
once  for  me  and  you  may  have  beginners' 
luck.  I'll  go  over  and  get  a  drink — I 
need  one,  by  gad — and  you  try  your 
hand  while  I'm  away." 

He  vanished  before  I  could  refuse,  and 
left  me  standing  in  front  of  his  meagre 
pile  of  dollars.  I  made  up  my  mind  I 
would  not  be  responsible  for  losing,  any 
more  of  his  money  so  I  stood  and  waited 
for  him  to  come  back  without  making 
a  move.  Fritz  had  followed  me  over  and 
had  heard  what  he  said,  however.  He 
tapped  me  on  the  arm  impatiently. 

"Loosen  up,"  he  said,  "'Try  your  luck. 
You  may  make  something  for  him  after 
all." 

I  shook  my  head.  Fritz  snorted  and 
raked  five  dollars  off  the  pile.  These 
he  stacked  up  on  number  seventeen. 
Then  he  walked  up  to  the  other  end  and 
manipulated  the  wheel  himself.  As  it 
spun  around  and  around  I  watched  it 
with  fascinated  interest.  I  understood  for 
the  first  time  how  it  was  that  men  could 
stand  there  by  the  hour  and  gamble 
away  the  earnings  of  years. 

The  unexpected  happened;  the  marble 
ran  slowly  toward  the  stalls  and  dropped 
into  number  seventeen ! 

"See!"  said  Fritz,  shoving  a  fine  stack 
of  dollars  toward  me.  "Now  try  it 
again." 

I  pocketed  the  pile  slowly.  Then  I 
turned  on  my  heel.  "No  thanks,"  I 
said.  "My  friend  happens  to  need  this 
money." 

I  did  not  see  my  friend  again  until 
next  day.  He  had  taken  a  drink  too 
many  and  gone  home.  I  found  him  next 
morning  in  bed  and  too  sick  to  take  much 
interest  even  in  the  pile  of  money  that 
I  emptied  out  for  him. 

"Beginners'  luck!"  he  groaned.  "I'd 
better  stop  and  then  start  all  over 
again." 

He  started  over  again  but  I  never 
heard  that  his  luck  changed. 

Fortunes   Made    in    Dance    Halls 

TpHE  dance  halls  were  conducted  in  an 
•*■  orderly  way.  They  had  to  be,  in 
fact,  for  the  mounted  police  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  them.  In  the  larger 
halls  the  owners  had  look-out  men  seated 
in  raised  chairs  where  they  could  see 
everything  that  was  going  on.  These 
men  watched  the  operators  closely  to 
make  sure  that  they  did  not  cheat  either 
the  customers  or  the  house.  They 
watched  the  "weighers-in" — men  who 
stood  in  cages  like  bank  tellers  and 
weighed  in  the  gold  dust  of  the  cus- 
tomers— and  kept  a  close  eye  on  the 
dance   floor    as  well. 

I  honestly  believe  that  many  of  the 
dance  hall  proprietors  were  square 
enough  in  their  way.  Of  course,  they 
had  standards  that  we  could  not  under- 
stand; but,  such  as  they  were,  they 
lived  up  to  them.  There  was  "Nigger 
Jim" — I  forget  his  real  name — a  tall, 
slender  fellow  from  the  Southern  States 
who  opened  and  owned  the  first  dance 
hall  in  Dawson.  Jim  got  his  nickname 
from    his     swarthiness     and    his    soft 


southern  accent  but  he  was  white  ari^l. 
I  believe,  a  rather  mild,  likeable  charac- 
ter. He  made  his  pile  and  went  back 
to  "Old  Virginny"  to  enjoy  it. 

Then  there  was  "Curley"  Munroe,  an 
old  sourdough  and  tip-top  fellow  with  a 
blonde  mane  and  a  yellow,  tangled  beard 
that  covered  his  breast.  Hence  the 
soubriquet.  In  addition  to  his  Dawson 
property,  Curley  had  several  good  claims 
up  on  Hunker  Creek  and  he  was  literally 
rolling  in  money.  His  reputation  around 
the  camp  was  that  of  a  dangerous  man, 
largely  owing  to  the  rumor  that  he  had 
killed  his  man  on  three  separate  occa- 
sions in  American  mining  camps.  I 
don't  suppose  that  Curley  ever  denied 
the  story-— it  gave  him  a  standing  that 
no  men  with  a  spotless  reputation  could 
aspire  to— but  I  always  had  my  doubts. 
He  was  not  a  gun  man  and  he  hadn't 
an  enemy  in  Da' .son.  Whenever  I  ap- 
proached him  on  the  matter  of  taxes,  he 
would  wave  me  away. 

"Use  me  fair  and  square  and  I  won't 
kick,"  he  would  say.     And  he  never  did. 

Now  I  must  tell  something  about  the 
dance  hall  girls.  The  story  writers,  who 
lay  their  tales  in  the  Yukon,  always  have 
a  dance  hall  girl  as  the  heroine  and 
I  notice  that  she  is  invariably  beautiful, 
with  a  sad  past  and  a  high  purpose. 
Well,  I  don't  know.  Some  of  them  were 
not  even  beautiful. 

But  they  were  not  all  bad,  not  by  any 
means.  Their  part  was  to  be  on  hand  in 
the  dance  hall,  gorgeously  attired,  to 
dance  with  the  miners  and  to  encourage 
the  process  of  imbibing.  I  believe  that 
they  got  half  of  what  their  partners 
spent,  the  other  half  going  to  the  pro- 
prietor. It  was  the  custom  in  some 
places  to  bottle  up  fermented  cider  and 
serve  it  as  imported  champagne  at  ten 
dollars  a  pint.  In  the  roughest  places, 
the  use  of  knockout  drops  was  quite 
a  common  expedient.  The  unfortunate 
miner  would  waken  up  next  morning 
and  his  aching  eyes  would  settle  at  once 
on  a  row  of  perhaps  a  dozen  bottles. 
Soon  after  an  attendant  would  come  in 
with  a  bill  for  the  lot,  say  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  The  miner,  remem- 
bering only  one  or  two  bottles,  would  be 
puzzled. 

"Great  guns!"  he  would  ejaculate. 
"Did  I  drink  all  that  last  night?" 

"Sure.  Say  you  were  certainly  lit  up. 
Never  saw  anything  like  it  around  these 
diggings!" 

And  the  miner  would  settle  the  bill, 
perhaps  even  with  a  certain  tingle  of 
pride.  The  girl,  who  persuaded  him  to 
buy  the  bottle  or  two  that  he  had 
actually  had,  would  receive  seventy-five 
dollars  for  her  share. 

Some  of  these  girls  were  unquestion- 
ably pretty  and  they  were  always 
dressed  in  the  most  extravagant  magnifi- 
cence. They  wore  for  the  most  part 
gowns  imported  direct  from  Paris. 
"There  was,  in  fact,  a  French  modiste 
named  Madame  Aubert  with  a  shop  on 
Second  Avenue.  She  went  out  and 
across  to  France  twice  a  year  and 
always  brought  back  a  most  remark- 
able assortment  of  dresses  and  hats. 
The  best  and  most  expensive  of  these 
were  sold  to  the  denizens  of  the  dance 
halls.  The  respectable  women  of 
Dawson  also  patronized  Madame  Aubert 
but  they  could  seldom  purchase  the  more 
elaborate  models  which  were  sold  at 
prices  that  ranged  from  five  hundred 
dollars  up. 

Received  Her  Weight  in  Gold 

I  do  not  desire  to  lay  too  great  a  stress 
on  this  phase  of  Dawson  life  but  there 
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are  several  stories  relating  to  dance  hall 
girls  that  I  desire  to  tell — partly  be- 
cause they  have  a  humorous  twist  and 
partly  also  because  they  give  an  inter- 
esting sidelight  on  the  conditions  that 
existed.  First,  there  is  the  story  of  the 
love  affair  between  little  Chris  Johann- 
sen  and  Cecil  Marion. 

Chris  was  a  Swede  who  owned  a  dozen 
or  more  rich  bench  claims  on  the  right 
limit  of  Hunker  Creek.  They  were  so 
rich,  in  fact,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
recognized  plutocrats  of  the  camp.  It 
was  so  easy  for  him  to  secure  all  the 
money  he  needed  that  he  became  lazy 
and  indifferent.  When  funds  ran  out 
he  would  go  back  to  Hunker  and  turn  the 
water  through  his  sluice  boxes  until  in 
a  short  time  he  would  have  a  wash-up  of 
several  thousand  dollars.  Then  he 
would  go  back  again  to  Dawson  to  spend 
it.  "It  comes  as  easy  as  rolling  off  a 
log,"  he  would  say. 

Chris  was  a  dapper  little  fellow  with 
wiry  hair  that  stuck  out  from  his  head 
in  queer  twists  and  gave  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  always  having  just  rolled 
out  of  bed.  He  was  as  lively  as  a  cricket, 
however,  and  his  hobnailed  shoes  could 
beat  a  smart  tattoo  on  a  dance  hall  floor. 
Cecil  Marion  was  quite  a  young  girl 
from  Southern  California  with  a  skin 
as  white  as  marble  and  eyes  of  languor- 
ous blackness.  She  was  one  of  the 
beauties  of  the  place  and  Chris  would 
have  given  any  one  of  his  claims  up  on 
Hunker  Creek  for  a  smile.  He  proposed 
to  her  every  day  and  offered  'her  every- 
thing that  money  could  buy. 

Finally,  one  day  he  said:  "If  you'll 
marry  me,  Cecil,  I'll  pay  you  your  weight 
in  gold." 

They  were  standing  out  on  the  floor 
when  he  said  it  and  the  music  had  just 
come  to  a  stop.  Cecil  looked  at  the 
earnest  little  miner  for  a  moment  and 
then  held  up  a  languid  hand. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  she  an- 
nounced, "I  want  you  all  to  witness  that 
Mr.  Chris.  Johannsen  has  asked  my 
hand  in  marriage  and  has  offered  to  give 
me  my  weight  in  gold.  -I  am  going  to 
accept  the  offer." 

There  was  a  loud  outburst  of  applause 
and  everyone  en  the  floor  rushed  over 
to  shake  hands  with  the  delighted  Chris 
and  thump  him  on  the  back.  Someone 
hurried  out  and  came  back  dragging  a 
set  of  scales.  The  scales  were  set  up 
with  considerable  ceremony  in  the  centre 
of  the  floor. 

"Settle  it  now!"  the  crowd  yelled. 
Cecil  smilingly  assented  and  the  pros- 
pective bridgegroom  was,  needless  to 
state,  only  too  glad  to  hurry  things 
along,  bets  were  taken  on  all  sides  as 
to  what  the  languid  beauty  would  weigh, 
the  estimates  running  all  the  way  from 
one  hundred  and  ten  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds.  Finally  the  girl 
stepped  on  the  scales  and  all  business  in 
the  place  was  suspended,  while  the  offi- 
cial "weigher-in"  proceeded  to  put  a 
hundred-pound  weight  on  the  bar. 

Nothing  doing.  One  hundred  and  ten 
— nothing  doing.  One  hundred  and 
twenty — still  the  bar  did  not  stir.  One 
hundred  and  thirty — it  dipped  a  little  at 
that.  The  weigher  added  another  weight 
and  bent  to  study  the  scale. 

"One  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
pounds!"  he  announced. 

Someone  in  the  crowd  got  a  pencil  and 
began  to  figure  it  out.  It  took  quite  a 
time  for  the  miners  were  never  handy 
with  figures.  Finally,  however,  a  total 
was  arrived  at  and  the  slip  of  paper 
handed  to  Johannsen.  He  owed  his  new 
partner  thirty-.seven  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars! 

There  was  quite  a  gathering  when 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johannsen  started  off  for 
Hunker  Creek  on  their  honeymoon. 
Chris  was  in  transports  and  Cecil 
swathed  in  rich  furs,  had  a  smile  for 
everyone.  She  wag  to  receive  the  money 
on  their  arrival. 

Inside  of  a  week  she  left  him  and 
came  back — bringing  her  weight  in  gold 
with  her. 

It  is  perhaps  not  neeessary  to  add 
that  Chris  finally  ran  through  all  his 
money.  The  last  seen  or  heard  of  him 
was  when  he  hiked  from  Dawson  look- 
ing for  new  mining  fields  to  conquer. 

The  Adventures  of  Swiftwater  Bill 

Now  let  me  tell  of  the  experience  of 
Swiftwater    Bill,    a     story    that    has 


to  uo  with  three  pretty  sisters  and  the 
purchase  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
eggs  at  a  price  of  a  dollar  an  egg.  His 
name  was  William  Gates,  but  he  had  been 
given  the  name  of  "Swiftwater  Uill"  he- 
cause  on  his  first  trip  in  he  had  insisted 
upon  shooting  the  rapids  in  Myles 
Canyon.  It  was  a  wicked  hi*  of  water 
and  no  one  had  ever  dare'1  attempt  it 
alone,  preferring  to  make  a  four-mile 
portage.  Bill  came  in  witli  three  com- 
panions and  all  three  elected  oO  tramp 
aiound.  Bill,  however,  jjaid  he  could  get 
through  and  off  he  started  in  spite  of 
their  protests. 

"That's  the  last  of  Bill  Gates,"  said 
his  companions  as  they  began  the  long 
tramp.  When  they  reached  the  lower 
end  of  the  Canyon,  there  was  Bill,  calm- 
ly smoking  his  pipe  on  the  river  bank. 
So  they  gave  him  the  nickname  of 
"Swiftwater"  and  it  stuck  for  the  full 
length  of  his  stay  in  the  Klondyke. 

Bill  made  three  fortunes,  big  ones  all 
of  them,  and  saw  them  all  dwindle.  He 
was  regal  in  everj'thing  he  did.  He  was 
the  acknowledged  Beau  Brummel  of  the 
place  and  always  wore  a  long,  black 
Prince  Albert,  a  shiny  silk  hat,  patent 
leather  boots  that  came  to  the  knee  and 
a  starched  and  frilly  white  shirt.  In 
fact,  he  was  a  regular  Bret  Harte  dandy. 
Well,  Bill  fell  in  love  with  a  pretty  blonde 
girl  named  Bertie  Lamoine,  who  had 
two  younger  sisters  just  as  pretty  as  she 
was  and  a  mother  who  was  something  of 
a  belle  also.  He  married  her  but  it  soon 
dawned  upon  him  that  the  second  sister, 
who  was  dark  and  vivacious,  was  more 
to  his  liking.  Just  what  machinery  of 
the  law  he  employed,  or  whether  the  law 
entered  into  the  matter  at  all,  I  do  not 
know.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
before  long  the  second  sister  became 
Mrs.  William  Gates. 

Bill  was  a  fickle  fellow  and  his  gaze 
then  turned  on  the  youngest  one  of  the 
three,  who  was  auburn  haired  and  a 
tremendous  favorite  in  the  dance  halls. 
He  began  to  court  her  assiduously,  but 
this  member  of  the  family  did  not  res- 
pond as  readily  to  the  charms  of  the 
handsome  Sv  iftwater  Bill.  In  fact,  she 
expressed  her  determination  not  to  be 
the  third  wife  of  any  man.  So  Bill  re- 
sorted to  strategy. 

Bella  Lamoine — I  think  her  name  was 
Bella— had  a  great  liking  for  fresh  eggs. 
It  was  in  dead  of  winter  and  fresh  eggs 
in  Dawson  were  the  greatest  luxury  one 
could  have.  They  cost  one  dollar  apiece. 
Bill  set  out  on  a  round  of  the  stores, 
hotels  and  restaurants  and  dickered  for 
eggs. 

"How  many  have  you?"  he  would  say. 
"I'll  take  the  lot."  And  he  would  pay  a 
dollar  for  every  egg  in  the  place.  By  the 
time  he  pot  thrcugh  he  had  twenty- 
seven  hundred  and  there  wasn't  another 
egg  in  Dawson  City.  Bill  had  a  corner 
on  the  market. 

And  then  he  took  the  whole  twenty- 
seven  hundred  and  laid  them  at  the  feet 
of  the  adorable  Bella,  you  ask?  Not 
much.  Bill  put  them  under  lock  and  key 
and  Miss  Lamoine  could  not  get  a  fresh 
egg  anywhere.  She  was  impressed  with 
the  ardour  of  the  determined  Mr.  Gates 
and  perhaps  also  daunted  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  whole  winter  without  a  single 
t'gg  to  grace  her  board.  At  any  rate 
she  became  Mrs.  Gates  and  the  corner 
on  eggs  was  lifted. 

The  climax  of  the  matrimonial 
chapter  in  his  life  came,  however,  when 
he  left  Dawson  finally.  The  mother 
went  down  the  river  with  him  as  Mrs. 
William  Gates  the  fourth! 

Some  of  the  dance  hall  girls  made 
quite  considerable  fortunes.  "There  were 
three  who  came  up  from  'Frisco  one 
summer.  One  of  them,  who  became 
known  as  "Sweet  Marie,"  had  been 
private  .secretary  to  a  prominent  offi- 
cial in  'Frisco.  They  stayed  in  Dawson 
about  two  years  and  then  went  back 
again  with  twenty  thousand  dollars 
apiece.  Some  of  the  girls  married 
wealthy  men  in  the  Yukon.  There  was 
"Diamond-Tooth  Gertie,"  so  called  be- 
cause she  had  a  diamond  set  into  the  face 
of  one  of  her  front  t<'oth,  who  marrie<l 
a  young  lawyer  in  Dawson.  I  remem- 
ber a  case  also  where  a  girl  marrie<l  an 
old  fellow  named  Jim  Hall,  a  former 
Seattle  cab  driver — who  owned  a  rich 
claim  but  wa.n  rapidly  running  through 
every  dollar'b  worth  of  dust  that  he 
Continued  on  page  74 
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You  and  she  will  enjoy  housing  the  ne\v   books 
in  Globe-Wernicke  Sectional  Bookcases 

The  advantage  of  Globe-Wernicke  Bookcases  that 
so  pleases  all  users  is  the  Sectional  feature.  You 
can  start  a  library  with  a  Top,  a  few  Book  Sections 
and  a  Base  at  a  very  low  cost.  You  add  more  Sec- 
tions as  your  library  grows. 

Globe-Wernicke  Sectional  Bookcases  are  made  to  fit 
in  almost  any  sized  space. 
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The  Best  Seller 


I^  OBERT  J.  C.  STEAD  is  a  Canadian 
*^  author  who  has  already  achieved  an 
international  reputation.  Hi.s  new  novel, 
"The  Cow  Puncher,"  (IWusson  Book  Co.) 
i.s  better  than  anv  of  his  previous  books 
wnd  has  been  snoken  of  by  one  critic  as 
"a  Canadian  David  Harum."  At  the  open- 
intr  of  the  tale  we  meet  David  Elden  at 
the  ape  of  eighteen,  cow  punching  on  his 
father's  ranch.  The  life  does  not  appeal 
to  him  and  he  finally  groes  to  the  city 
with  a  view  to  acquirinp  an  education. 
This  he  gets  in  more  senses  than  one,  be- 

i  coming  a  millionaire  real  estate  operator 

!   and  later  loses  his  wealth  when  the  boom 

i  collapses. 

I  David  himself  is  a  refreshingly  simple 
youth  and  his  meeting  with  the  opposite 
sex  and  the  unfolding  of  their  attach- 
ment to  him  make  a  story  combining 
both  humor  and  romance  and  culminat- 
ing in  a  note  of  patriotism  as  high  as 
any  the  war  has   sounded. 

Some  of  the  Best  Reviews   ' 

P/u7oG«66.  Ellis  Parker  Butler.  (Thomas 
Allen).  Ellis  Parker  Butler  made 
his  fame  with  "Pigs  is  Pfgs"  and,  al- 
though he  has  written  much  and  var- 
ious since,  he  has  not  maintained  the 
level  of  popularity  that  he  reached 
with  that  well-known  storj-.  For  in- 
stance, he  has  been  supplying  spas- 
modically to  a  popular  magazine  a 
series  of  comic  detective  stories,  the 
adventures  of  one  Philo  Gubb,  a  cor- 
respondence-school detective,  who  makes 
his  living  at  paper-hanging.  Gubb  is 
a  forlorn  zany  who  literally  interorets 
the  rather  cryptic  instrnctions  of  the 
Rising  Sun  School  of  Detectives  and 
the  various  ways  in  which  he  stumbles 
upon  the  solutions  of  various  myster- 
ies are  laughable.  The  stories  have 
never,  however,  attained  the  standard 
of  being  really  funny,  except  to  those- 
who  like  their  fun  of  the  broadest  bur- 
lesque.-- T.B.C. 
The  Young  Diana.  Marie  Corelli.  ( Wm. 
Briggs) .  Marie  Corelli  achieves  her 
old  effects  by  new  methods.  "Th& 
Young  Diana"  is  a  story  of  mysteries 
beyond  the  ken  of  everyday  life  and 
knowledge.  It  differs,  however,  from 
her  earlier  books  in  that  the  mysteries 
are  accomplished  by  scientific  means. 
In  other  Corelli  books  certain  things 
are  taken  for  granted  and  used — a 
tangible  life  beyond  spirits  good  and 
evil,  soul  migrration,  double  identity,  as- 
tral influence,  reincarnation.  "The 
Young  Diana"  is  a  story  of  the  discov- 
ery of  the  secret  of  perpetual  youth, 
but  the  man  who  finds  the  long  sought 
elixir  does  not  call  any  supernatural 
powers  to  his  aid.  He  uses  immense 
electrical  devices  and  all  the  intricate 
paraphernalia  of  scientific  research. 
Needless  to  state  he  needs  a  subject  to 
operate  upon  and  Diana  May  offers 
herself — Diana  who  had  lost  the  bloom 
of  youth  and  was  settling  down  into 
a  drear  spinsterhood  with  unsympathe- 
tic parents  and  a  stuffy  home.  The 
story  reaches  a  high  stage  of  interest 
when  the  actual  experiments  start  and 
the  body  of  Diana  is  placed  in  a  sort 
of  scientific  crypt  and  is  left  there  to 
be  played  upon  by  the  mysterious  for- 
ces of  nature  which  the  scientist  has 
discovered  and  harnessed.  The  story 
has  at  this  stage  all  the  darksome  fas- 
cination that  attached  to  the  earlier 
books  of  this  singular  author  and  the 
rather  tepid  opening  sections  are 
worth  navigating  for  the  intensity  of 
suspense  that  is  here  achieved.  It  is 
not  a  typical  Marie  Corelli  story  but 
her  readers  will  find  it  satisfying. — 
T.B.C. 
Whik  Paris  Laughed.  Leonard  Merrick. 
(Hodder  &  Stoughton,  Toronto.)  Mr. 
Merrick's  work  is  not  as  well  known  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  it  deserves. 
"While   Paris  Laughed"   is   the   latest 
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fruit  of  his  niinble  pen  and'ts  «  further 
evidence  of  his  right  to  fame.  The 
book  is  a  collection  of  aneccfotes  dealing 
with  the  adventures  of  one,  Tricotrin, 
his  friend  the  composer  anif  all  the  out- 
at-elbows  philosophers  who  come  with- 
in the  circuit  of  their  acquaintance.  For 
sheer  drollery  there  is  nothrng  to  equal 
the  ridiculous  situations  that  crop  up 
in  the  daily  life  of  these  Wgh-spiritcd 
members  of  the  "quartier."  Rarely  if 
ever  has  an  Englishman  so  exactly 
caught  the  spirit  of  Montmartre;  never 
has  one  so  faithfully  portrayed  the 
"joie  de  vivre"  and  "naivete"  of  these 
children  of  nature.  Indeed  Tricotrin 
himself  is  a  creation  to  barri.sh  care  and 
these  stories  of  his  various  escapades, 
either  as  poet,  playwright  or  gallant, 
are  just  as  light  as  thistledown  and  as 
exhilarating  as  a  glass  of  champagne. 
One  closes  the  book  with  the  feeling  of 
having  spent  the  week  end  in  Paris  and 
of  regret  that  one  could  not  have  stayed 
there  longer. — CM. A. 

Elizabeth's  Campaign.  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward.  ,  (McCleOand.  Goodehild  & 
Stewart,  Toronto).  One  of  the  chief 
attractions  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's 
work  is  its  timeliness.  Hitting  upon 
some  vexed  problem  of  the  hour  she 
threshes  it  out  in  masterly  style,  loosen- 
ing the  Gordian  knot  with  a  dexterity 
born  of  inspiration.  At  present  the 
old  regime  versus  the  new  is  the  issue 
at  stake  and  Mrs.  Ward's  handling  of 
the  situation  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. She  makes  it  apparent  that  "the 
old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to- 
new"  and  that  the  new  order  has  come 
to  stay. 

Squire  Mannering's  attitude  towards. 
the  war  is  that  it  is  a  deliberate  imposi- 
tion   of   the    Government.      He   is   not 
exactly  a  pacifist,  nor  yet  a  conscien- 
tious   objector   but   merely   an    egotis- 
tical, hot-tempered  individualist  passion- 
ately   antagonistic    to    war    and    war 
measures  and  ready  to  fight  the  world 
in   defence  of  the  old   regime.     "If  it 
hadn't  been  for  a  pack  of  idiots  called 
diplomats  making  mischief  abroad,  and 
a  pack  of  incompetents  called  politicians 
unable  to   keep   their   heads   at   home, 
there'd  have  been  no  war" — such  are  his 
sentiments.     The  proposal  on  the  part 
of  the  County  War  Committee  that  he 
give  up  fifty  acres  of  his  park  to  be 
ploughed  for  planting  he  considers  an 
outrage.     In   his   estimation   it   is   not 
merely  a  question   of  food   production 
hut  of  liberty  versus  bondage  and  he 
declares   stoutly   that   if   we   can   only 
survive  as  slaves  then  it  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  be  wiped  out.    To  these  views 
he  introduces  Elizabeth  Bremerton,  his 
new  secretary,  who,  besides  being  his 
amanuensis,  chaperones  his  motherless 
daughter   and  manages  his  household. 
Her  task,  as  may  be  imagined,  is  not 
an  enviable  one  but  like  a  true  Britisher 
she  sticks  to  her  guns  and  ultimately 
succeeds    in     bringing    order    out    of 
chaos.    Next  she  turns  her  attention  to 
the  poorly  managed  estate  till  muddle 
and    w^aste    give    place    to    thrift    and 
economy.      But    the    changes    have    to 
come  gradually  and  it  is  the  hand  of 
Grief  that  finally  brings  the  Squire  to 
face  his  duty  and  "do  his  bit" 

The  unfolding  of  the  narrative  afford- 
a  remarkable  picture  of  th?  man;, 
sacrifices  that  were  being  made  for  th< 
great  cause  contrasted  with  the  selfish 
indifference  of  the  few  who,  like  Squire 
Mannering,  adhere  to  the  old  regime 
at  all  costs.  The  story  deals  with  an 
extremely  critical  moment  of  the  war — 
the  spring  of  1918 — when  England  was 
fighting  with  her  back  to  the  wall.  Even 
then  Elizabeth  does  not  for  a  moment 
doubt  the  ultimate  issue.  "England 
will  never  yield,"  she  declares,  "till 
Germany  is  on  her  knees." — C.M.A. 

The  U-Boat  Hunters.  James B.  Connolly. 
(Frederick  D.  Goodehild,  Toronto.) 
The  author,  who  has  had  unusual  op- 
portunity for  observing  the  navy  from 
the  inside,  tells  here  of  the  activity  of 
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Pencils  and 
eye  glasses 

You  wouldn't  want  to 
read  all  day  through 
another  person's  glasses. 
Of  course  not !  And 
neither  should  you 
work  all  day  with  a 
pencil  never  intended 
for  your  kind  of  work. 
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lAe  master  drawing  penc/r 


has,  among  its  graduating  de- 
grees, a  pencil  of  the  precise 
hardness  or  softness  to  suit  each 
kind  of  work — each  individual 
taste.  The  strong,  smooth,  re- 
sponsive leads  are  making  work 
easier, quicker,  more  economical 
in  every  industry  and  profession. 
Made  in  17  degrees — 9H  (hard- 
est) to  6B  (softest);  HB  (me- 
dium) is  most  popular  for  gen- 
eral work. 

Write  ui  the  nature  of  your 
pencil  'Work  and  name  of  dealer, 
enclosing  15c  in  stampi,  and  ive 
•will  jend  you  full-length  jam f  lei 
of  the  right  degrees  fur  you, 
•worth  double  the  money  —  also 
our  chart  shonving  the  utei  of  the 
17  degrees. 
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American  destroyers  against  the  U- 
boats  and  describes  the  part  played  by 
Uncle  Sam's  navy  in  the  Great  War. 
The  chapters  dealing  with  U-boat  hunt- 
ing prove  the  sterling  qualities  of  the 
capable  officers  and  courageous  men 
who  make  up  the  American  navy  of  to- 
day. There  are  chapters  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  U-boat  hunting  but 
have  much  to  do  with  the  navy.  As  the 
navy  will  always  be  the  first  line  of 
defence  for  America  the  need  for  in- 
teresting in  it  the  younger  generation 
is  most  important.  The  business  of 
hunting  U-boats  is  a  grim  one  but  those 
engaged  in  it  do  not  care  to  dwell  on 
the  hard  side  of  it.  Here  are  stories 
in  lighter  vein  telling  of  its  humorous 
side.— C.M.A. 

Mij  Brave  and  Gallant  Gentleman.  Rob- 
ert Watson.  (McClelland  Stewart, 
Toronto,  $1.50).  "My  Brave  and  Gal- 
lant Gentleman"  by  Robert  Watson  is 
a  distinctly  new  type  of  Canadian  story 
by  a  new  Canadian  author.  The  story 
begins  with  the  younger  son  of  an  aris- 
tocratic English  family  as  the  leading 
figure  involved  in  a  tangle  of  affairs 
in  which  his  sense  of  honor  is  tried 
against  the  security  and  ease  of  an  in- 
heritance of  the  family  estate.  He  is 
ordered  to  leave  his  father's  house  and 
after  some  rather  thrilling  experiences 
he  crosses  the  ocean,  locating  on  the 
coast  of  British  Columbia.  Here  he 
meets  one  of  the  most  charming  hero- 
ines of  modern  fiction,  a  girl  who  proves 
to  have  been  mysteriously  linked  up 
with  the  trouble  that  caused  his  leaving 
the  old  land.  A  charming  romance 
follows.  In  this  novel  Mr.  Watson  has 
succeeded  in  a  unique  way  in  weaving 
through  a  tale  of  adventure  and  action 
and  love  a  strong  thread  of  cleanness, 
of  sentiment  without  sentimentality,  a 
virile  appreciation  of  active  outdoor 
life,  and  a  high  regard  for  honor 
through  the  most  trying  experiences. 
There  is  nothing  overdone  in  the  story. 
His  people  are  real  people  with  very 
human  problems  to  meet,  but  there  is 
enough  of  the  picturesque  in  the  char- 
acters to  give  a  catching  dramatic  ef- 
fect. The  writer's  sense  of  humor  is 
another  of  his  winning  qualities;  the 
funniest  situations  crop  up  in  the  most 
unexpected  places  and  disappear  again 
without  breaking  the  more  serious 
trend  of  events. — E.M.C. 


RECORD  NEW  BOOKS 
Fiction 

Adventures  of  Bindle.  Herbert  Jenkins. 
(Gordon  &  Gotch,  Toronto,  $1.50). 
This  is  the  third  book  of  the  "Bindle" 
Series.  Mr.  T.  J.  O'Connor  says  that 
Bindle  is  the  greatest  Cockney  that 
literature  has  brought  to  life  since 
Dickens  wrote  Pickwick  Papers. 

The  Valley  of  the  Giants.  Peter  B.  Kyne. 
(Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  $1.40) . 
A  story  of  life  and  love  in  the  open. 
It  tells  of  the  men  and  women  who 
hewed  the  pathway  of  civilization 
through  the  trackless  depths  of  the 
Northern  California  redwood  forests. 

The  World  to  Live  In.  W.  Carey  Won- 
derly.  (Copp.  Clark  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
$1.50).  Tells  of  a  young  business 
woman  who  seeks  as  her  destiny  the 
good  things  of  life  but  who,  in  the 
working  out  of  her  own  particular  fate, 
is  brought  to  realize  the  futility  of 
wordly  things. 

The  Three  Strings.  Natalie  Summer 
Lincoln.  (Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  $1.40).  A  story  of  inter- 
national intrigue,  Washington  life,  and 
present-day  mystery. 

The  Young  Diana.  Marie  Corelli. 
(William  Briggs,  Toronto,  $1.35).  An 
unusual  story  of  the  rejuvenation  of 
youth,  accomplished  from  an  entirely 
new  standpoint,  and  wi»h  tiie  to-be-ex- 
pected results. 

Once  on  the  Summir  Uanye.  Francis 
Hill.  (The  Macmil.an  Co.,  Toronto, 
$1.50).  Tells  how  Matt  Hainlen, 
driven  West  by  bad  )\!alth,  soon  finds 
himself  herding  sheep  n  Montana.  He 
IS  called  to  the  aid  of  t  damsel  in  dis- 
tress and  is,  thereby,  br  >ught  into  diffi- 


culties requiring  drastic  action.  Some 
unusual  situations  arise  before  events 
come  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

The  Spinners.  Eden  Phillpotts.  (The 
Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto,  $1.60).  Tells 
of  the  deep  inborn  hatred  of  a  boy  for 
his  father.  One  of  the  big  industries 
acts  as  a  background  against  which  is 
told  a  compelling  human  story  with  a 
powerful  climax. 

In  the  Heart  of  a  FooL  William  Allen 
White.  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto, 
$1.60.)  The  reader  is  presented  with  a 
striking  character  and  around  this 
central  figure  is  woven  a  picture  of  the 
whole  of  the  Middle-west  and  its  de- 
velopment from  an  agricultural  settle- 
ment to  a  flourishing  industrial  com- 
munity. 

Connie  Morgan  with  the  Mounted. 
James  B.  Hendryx.  (William  Briggs, 
Toronto,  $1.25).  The  story  of  a  real 
boy  who  through  pluck  and  daring  ac- 
quires a  place  in  the  North-west 
"Mounted" — a  position  in  which  he 
makes  good. 

The  Red  One.  Jack  London.  (The 
Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto,  $1.40).  A 
collection  of  short  stories  of  which  the 
settings  vary  from  the  tropics  to 
Alaskan  fields  with  plots  both  tragic 
and  farcical. 

Pink  Roses.  Gilbert  Cannan.  (J.  M. 
Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto,  $1.60) .  A  story 
of  Ijondon  in  war-time,  telling  of  the 
part  played  by  a  young  lawyer  whose 
health  prevents  him  taking  a  hhare  in 
the  fighting. 

The  Clutch  of  Circumstance.  Marjoric 
Benton  Cooke.  (McClelland,  Good- 
child  &  Stewart,  Toronto,  $1.35).  A 
mystery  story  telling  how  Roberta 
Traske,  of  (Jerman  and  American  for- 
bears, marries  a  member  of  the  British 
Cabinet  and  becomes  involved  m  a 
tragedy  which  stupefies  not  only  Eng- 
land but  her  Allies. 

Out  of  the  Silences.  Mary  E.  Waller. 
(McClelland,  Goodchild  &  Stewart, 
Toronto,  $1.50).  A  story  of  the  times 
with  its  scenes  laid  just  across  the 
border  in  Canada  and  having  for  its 
central  character  an  American. 

Political 

The  Suicide  of  Monarchy.  Baron  de 
Schelking.  (The  Macmillan  Co., 
Toronto,  $2.00).  Being  the  Recollec- 
tions of  a  Russian  Diplomat  The 
author  was  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
Russian  Embassy  in  Berlin  and  the 
Monarchies  referred  to  are  those  of 
William  II  of  Germany  and  Nicholas 
II  of  Russia,  both  of  whom  are  here 
shown  in  their  true  colors. 

Ireland:  A  Story  in  Natuynalism. 
Francis  Hackett  (J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons, 
Toronto,  $2.00).  The  facts,  the  ex- 
planation and  the  way  to  reconstruc- 
tion. An  aid  to  the  understanding  of 
the  present  situation  in  Ireland. 

The  Eclipse  of  Russia.  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon. 
(J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto,  $4.00). 
The  story  of  Russian  autocracy  and  its 
preparation  for  anarchy.  It  tells  of 
the  secret  dealings  of  Tsar  and  Kaiser, 
of  Rasputin  and  the  Russian  Court 
and  of  the  twisted  workings  of  the  old 
discredited  diplomacy. 

The  Best  Selling  Books 
in  Canada 

Fiction 

1 — A  Daughter  of  the  Land.  . .  Porter 

2 — The  Cow  Puncher  Stead 

3 — The  Rough  Road  .  .  Locke 

4 — Joan   and   Peter    .  .  Wells 

5— The  Golden  Bough  Gibb.i 

6 — The  City  of  Masks McCutcheon 

WAR  BtX)KS 

l_<'Dere  Mable"   Streeter 

2 — Winged  Warfare   .  Bishop 

3— A  Minstrel  in  Fram.  l.auder 

4 — Over  the  Top Kmpey 

5_Private  Peat Peat 

6 — My  Four  Years  in  Germany  Gerard 


You 


And 
"Mr.  Farmer" 


OF  RURAL  CANADA! 

Light  On  Vexed  Questions 
of  To-day 

FARM  problems  of  to-day  are 
city  problems  too!  And  if  city 
people  do  not  take  heed  and  help 
to  solve  them,  then,  unhappy  in- 
deed must  be  the  lot  of  all  Cana- 
dians in   Canada. 

The  farmer,  to-day,  is  "up  on 
his  ear."  You  of  the  town  and 
city,  not  understanding  "Mr. 
Farmer,"  think  him  a  profiteer. 
It  will  pay  you,  ard  pay  us  all,  to 
understand    each    other. 


RURAKCANADA  sheds  light  on  the 
vexed  Rural  problems  of  the  day. 
Absolutely  Non-partisan,  it  speaks  the 
truth  fearlessly :  it  criticises  trench- 
antly, yet  fairly  and  always  con- 
structively. It  provoke*  thought.  It 
never  preaches  I  It  helps  you  to  under- 
stand the  Rural  problems  and  your 
own  problems  in  every-day  living,  in 
political  matters,  and  in  Nation-wide 
Canadian   interests. 

"A  Farm  Paper 
Worth  Advertising" 

RURAL  CANADA  do«»  not  want 
more  circalation ;  it  has  enough  for 
the  time  being.  It  does  not  want  sub- 
acHbera  in  towns  nor  in  cities,  nor  any- 
where save  in  good  leading  farm  homes 
in  rich  rural  districts. 

But  it  does  want  you  to  know  that 
there  is  in  Canada  this  worth-while 
exponent  of  the  best  in  Canadian 
Rural  thought,  reflecting  In  the  con- 
crete, the  actual,  real  farmers  and  farm 
homes  of  our  Canadian  to-day. 
RtJRAI-  CANADA  has  already  won  for 
itself  the  comnliment  of  being  "A 
Farm     Paper    Worth    Advertlalng." 

Bankers.  Preachers.  School  Teaehcn. 
— and  leading  Merchants  who  have 
some  farm  trade  and  want  more. — 
will  find  that  they  must  read  RURAL 
CANADA.  There  are  no  fre«,  coni- 
plimenlary  copies  available,  so  pleaae 
do  not  ask  for  one.  Specimen  copies 
are  10  cents  ;  subscription  by  the  year. 
11.00  in  advance.  You  can  send  a 
dollar  bill  at  oor  risk  as  the  Canadian 
mails  are  safe.  Your  money  cheer- 
fully refunded  if  for  any  reason  you 
feel  you  would  rather  have  it  than 
RURAL  CANADA. 

Subaeriptiona  atopptd  promptly 
on  expiry  unless  yon  want  t» 
continue    and    y«o    pay    In    advance. 


Canada  Farmers'  Publishing 

Syndicate 

Crown  Orrice  Building       -      TORONTO 

Circutallon,  29,204 
Net,  paid  In  aJeance 
TrIeJ,  TesleJ,  Proocn  Good  I 
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BOOKCASES 

ARE  THE  BEST 

For    tttt    by    AH     Lfrjidtng     Furnltu^ 
Dearvrt. 

••MACEY    STVLt    BOOK."    full    «f    In- 

formation,  free  for  the  aaktHg, 
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MACLEAN'S    MAGAZINE 


INSTI^MENTSl 


SPECIAL 

This  is  the  most  remarkable 
opportunity  in  years  to  buy 
high  quality  Band  Instru- 
ments, such  as  Besson  Cor- 
nets, at 

20%  to  30%  off 

Market  Prices 

Our  stock  includes  Drums,  Bugles, 
Fifes,  Bagpipes,  etc.  When  you 
write  us,  state  what  instruments 
you  are  specially  interested  in. 

Write  for  Sale  Catalogue  of  all 
Musical  Instruments  to 

C.  W.  Lindsay,  Limited 

I89P  Sparks  St.,  Ottawa,  Canada 


The  Dance  Halls  of  Dawson 


An  Academic 
Department  of 
McMaster  University 


Moulton  College 
For  Girls 


Matriculatio  and  English  Courses, 
Senior  and  Junior  Schools.  Finely 
equipped  music  and  art  departments. 
Exceptional  opportunities,  with  a  de- 
lightful home  life.  Fees  moderate. 
Reopens  Janu-ry  6th,  1919 

WrLe  for  Calendar 

Miss  E.R.  Whiteside,  B.A. 

PRINCIPAL 
34  Bloor  St.  E.,  Toronto 


.  Woodstock  College 

FOR  BOYS 
Resident  and  Day  School 

UPPER  SCHOOL 

Matriculation  (Pass  and  Honor),  Business, 

Entrance  to  Normal 

LOWER  SCHOOL 
Preparatory  grades  for  young  boys. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  DEPT. 
First  in  Canada. 

PHYSICAL 
Large  Campus,  Gymnasium,  etc. 

A  Christian  Home  for  the  Boy. 

REOPENS  JANUARY  8TH.  1919 

Rev.  Canon  Wearing, 


Woodstock,  Ont. 


PRINCIPAL 


Ukalele,  Guitar,  Mandolin,  Cornet  or  8anja 

Wriiidorful  new  system  of  teachiug  note  music  Hy  mail.  To  first 
pupns  m  each  locality,  wo  11  give  n  »20«oi.oib  VioLn.  Manlo^in. 
Uklllclfl,  Onitir.  Hawaiian Gauar,  Oornof  or  Iiatjjoal>v>lut«l/fira 
Vary  small  chargo  for  lessons  only  exi'enso.  We  euaraotcee  iccesi 
ornocharBc.   Com pletc outfit freo.   Wriloat'-nce — noobligation 

SLmSEBLAND  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,   Dipt.  4ft5      CHICAGO,  lui 


could  dig  out  of  the  ground.  His  first 
washup  was  $109,000.  He  blew  it  in  in 
three  months  and  went  back  for  more. 
She  married  him  and  made  him  save 
every  cent  he  had  left.  When  the  wealth 
of  his  claim  had  been  exhausted,  she  took 
him  down  to  Seattle  and  I  believe  they 
are  living  there  yet.  Unquestionably 
she  saved  the  remnants  of  his  fortune 
for  him. 

The  Mystery  of  Mary  C 


THERE  was  one  girl  at  Murray  Eads' 
dance  hall,  who  was  somewhat  of  a 
mystery;  so  much  so  indeed  that  she  be- 
came quite  a  topic  of  discussion  in  the 

town.     I  shall  call  her  Mary  C . 

She  came  suddenly  and  then,  after  a  year 
or  so  in  the  camp,  she  disappeared  just 
as  abruptly  as  she  had  come.  No  one 
knew  anything  about  her  and  no  one 
knew  where  she  went. 

The  girl  kept  the  reputation  in  Daw- 
son of  being  above  reproach.  She  made 
no  acquaintances  with  the  men  except 
on  the  dance  hall  floor.  Plenty  of  men 
were  infatuated  with  her  but  none  of 
them  made  any  impression. 

It  was  the  custom  in  all  the  dance  halls 
to  give  what  was  termed  a  free  "layout" 
on  New  Year's  Eve.  The  proprietor 
would  set  out  tables  with  the  most  ex- 
pensive food  and  anyone  and  everyone 
was  free  to  sit  down.  It  was  open  house 
with  a  vengeance.  Champagne  corks 
popped  by  the  score  and  the  fun  would 
wax  fast  and  furious.  One  year  Murray 
Eads  sent  a  special  invitation  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  officials  to  have  supper  with 
him  on  this  occasion.  A  party  of  us 
accepted  and  he  led  us  to  a  small  room 
overlooking  the  dance  hall,  where  a  most 
tempting  table  had  been  set  for  us.  As 
we  ate,  we  could  watch  what  was  going 
on  below.  For  our  special  benefit  the 
proprietor  arranged  a  grand  march. 

All  the  girls  were  dressed  in  handsome 
creations  that  Madame  Aubert  had  im- 
ported direct  and  they  made  a  very 
dazzling  spectacle.  But  even  in  that 
brilliant  throng  the  attention  of  every- 
one  there   focused    on   the   mysterious 

Mary  C .    She  was  very  tall  and 

graceful  with  the  blackest  of  hair  and 
the  bluest  of  eyes.  Her  gown  was  a 
princess  affair  of  white  satin  with  an 
overdrape  of  black  lace  and  a  train 
several  yards  long.  What  is  more  she 
had  dignity  and  poise  and  6ne  could  not 
help  thinking  that  her  past  had  been  cast 
in  an  entirely  different  social  order.  The 
proprietor  informed  us  that  her  gown 
had  cost  eight  hundred   dollars. 

"Look  at  that  girl,"  said  Murray  Eads. 
"She's  a  mystery  if  ever  there  was  one. 
No  one  around  here  has  ever  been  able 
to  get  a  word  out  of  her  about  where  she 
comes  from.  She  may  be  a  duchess  for 
all  we  know — wouldn't  be  surprised  my- 
self. There  are  two  men,  worth  a  million 
each  at  least,  who'd  marry  her  to-mor- 
row if  she'd  say  the  word.  But  she 
won't  look  at  them." 

Mary  C left  the  Yukon  on  the 

first  boat  out  that  spring.  I  imagine 
she  had  made  a  good  stake.  The  com- 
monly accepted  story  was  that  she  be- 
longed to  a  good  but  impoverished 
family  and  that  her  excursion  to  the 
Yukon  had  been  made  in  the  hope  of 
repairing  the  family  fortunes.  It  may 
have  been  a  good  guess. 

The   End   of   the    Dance   Hall 

npHE  end  of  the  dance  halls  came  sud- 
-•■  denly.  They  had  been  getting  rougher 
all  the  time  and  stories  of  miners  being 
drugged  and  robbed  became  of  almost 
daily  occurrence.  The  better  citizens  of 
Dawson  began  to  complain.  The  inter- 
e.sts  behind  the  halls,  however,  were 
powerful  and  we  used  to  wonder  if  any- 
thing really  could  be  done  about  it. 

It  happened  that  a  friend  of  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Yukon  Council  was  robbed 
of  a  fairly  considerable  amount.  This 
friend  went  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Council  determined  to  do  something 
about   it. 

"Have  you  the  power  to  close  these 
iniquitous  places?"  he  asked. 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

Without  much  debate  the  Council  de- 
cided  that   the  time  had   come  to   act. 
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Characteristically  they  decided'  to  act 
at  once. 

Next  morning  the  word  got  around 
town  that  an  order  had  been  passed  that 
no  liquor  could  be  served  in  the  dance 
halls.  "That  means  the  end  of  them," 
men  said  to  one  another,  as  they  stood 
around  and  discussed  the  news. 

The  proprietors  were  thunderstruck 
but  there  was  no  clamor  about  it.  They 
knew  that  the  law  in  the  Yukon  was 
stern  and  unyielding.  There  was  some 
grumbling  at  the  fact  that  the  law  went 
into  effect  that  day  but  they  had  little 
time  for  discu.ssion.  Within  an  hour 
after  the  announcement  got  out  the 
staffs  of  every  gambling  and  dance  hall 
in  the  place  were  at  work  building  parti- 
tions around  the  bars.  They  hoped  to 
get  around  the  law  in  this  way. 

It  did  not  work  out,  however.  The 
police  watched  every  saloon  day  and 
night  and  not  a  drop  of  liquid  refresh- 
ment could  be  conveyed  from  the  bars 
to  the  gambling  halls  and  the  dance 
floors.  The  zest  went  out  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  miners  did  not  care  for 
dancing  when  they  were  sober.  Gradu- 
ally, one  hall  after  another  closed  up 
and  the  cobwebs  grew  over  the  doors. 
The  girls  scattered  to  the  four  winds 
and  the  gamblers  packed  up  their  wheels 
and  layouts  and  went  down  the  river  in 
quest  of  more  congenial  quarters.  The 
dance  halls  of  Dawson  were  no  more. 

Seeing   the   Midnight  Sun 

Life  in  Dawson  for  the  respectable 
part  of  the  population  flowed  along  in 
tranquil  channels  but  there  were  some 
picturesque  phases  of  it.  There  was 
always  an  annual  excursion  on  the  night 
of  June  21st  to  the  Mountain  top  behind 
the  city  to  see  the  midnight  sun.  Strict- 
ly speaking  it  was  never  possible  to  see 
ihe  sun  at  midnight.  At  twenty  minutes 
to  twelve  the  sun  would  dip  beneath 
the  horizon  and  at  twenty  minutes  past 
the  hour  it  would  rise  again.  The  near- 
est point  at  which  the  orb  could  be  seen 
at  midnight  was  the  Arctic  Circle,  108 
miles  north. 

Still  it  was  quite  a  ceremony  and  large 
numbers  always  went  along.  New- 
comers invariably  included  themselves 
in  the  party. 

To  the  outside  world  the  Yukon  is  a 
land  of  continual  cold  and  it  will  perhaps 
surprise  many  to  learn  that  the  weather 
in  the  middle  of  summer  becomes  quite 
hot  and  that  vegetables  grow  in  abund- 
ance and  with  a  suddenness  that  would 
amaze  Easterners — due,  of  course,  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  sunshine  day  and 
night  the  whole  season  through.  I  was 
fond  of  gardening  myself  and  every 
summer  I  raised  a  grand  crop  of  cab- 
bages, beets,  peas  and  beans.  It  was  the 
most  satisfying  kind  of  work;  the  vege- 
tables grew  literally  over  night. 

Then  there  was  a  custom  that  became 
a  matter  of  very  great  moment  indeed  in 
the  camp,  the  making  of  pools  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  on  the  Yukon 
River  in  the  spring.  Everybody  was 
interested  in  it.     Excitement  became  in- 
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tense  as  the  time  of  the  break  up  ap- 
proached. 

The  ice  on  the  river  freezes  in  a 
normal  winter  to  a  depth  of  above  eight 
feet.  When  the  cold  has  been  especiall" 
severe  the  ice  is  considerably  thicker.  It 
will  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  it 
takes  a  long  time  for  the  river  to  break 
up. 

Along  in  the  month  of  April  pools 
were  opened  in  all  the  saloons  and 
gambling  halls  and  even  jn  some  of  the 
stores,  hotels  and  offices.  The  rule  was 
to  set  up  a  box  in  a  prominent  place  with 
a  slit  at  the  top,  after  the  manner  of  a 
post  office  box.  Anyone  wishing  to  take 
a  chance  paid  five  dollars  to  the  man  in 
charge — five  was  the  minimum  charge, 
I  believe — and  received  a  card.  On  this 
he  would  write  the  day,  the  hour  and  the 
minute  he  thought  the  ice  would  go  out, 
sign  his  name  and  slip  it  into  the  box. 
along  with  the  money 

As  the  signs  multiplied  that  the  ice 
was  getting  ready  to  break  up,  a  flag 
pole,  with  the  Union  Jack  floating  from 
it,  was  planted  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  A  wire  was  attached  to  this. 
The  wire  was  then  carried  ashore  and 
attached  to  the  handle  of  the  whistle  at 
the  electric  light  plant,  which  was  situ- 
ated on  the  shore.  Thus,  as  soon  as  the 
ice  started  to  move,  the  flag  would  be 
pulled  down  stream  and  the  tug  on  the 
wire  would  cause  the  whistle  to  blow. 

All  Dawson,  literally  speaking,  stood 
around  watch  in  hand,  waiting  for  the 
whistle  to  blow.  With  the  first  blast 
pandemonium  would  break  loose.  Even 
if  the  strategic  moment  came  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  a  few  minutes  would 
see  the  streets  jammed  with  excited 
people.  For  one  thing,  the  sight  pre- 
sented by  the  ice  in  motion  is  a  wonder- 
ful one.  The  thick  crust  heaves  up  with 
mighty  groans  and  sudden  cracks  like 
the  roar  of  dynamite  or  the  giants  of  the 
fairy  tales  at  their  skittles.  After  much 
straining  and  jamming,  there  is  a  sud- 
den rush,  then  another  stoppage  and 
more  grinding  and  heaving.  Finally, 
away  it  goes,  rushing  and  roaring,  a  tor- 
rent capable  of  sweeping  away  the  sturd- 
iest embankment  that  man  could  build. 

After  this  excitement  was  over,  there 
was  a  rush  to  the  various  places  where 
the  pools  had  been  held.  Committees 
were  appointed  to  open  the  boxes.  Each 
guess  was  noted  and  the  man  who  came 
nearest  to  the  exact  minute  got  the  whole 
amount  paid  in,  minus  ten  per  cent,  for 
expenses. 

I  always  took  a  few  chances.  Every- 
body in  Dawson  did  for  that  matter, 
ladies  and  all.  The  nearest  I  ever  got  to 
winning  it  was  when  I  loaned  a  five  dol- 
lar bill  to  a  friend  who  was  temporarily 
hard  up  and  yet  wanted  to  be  in  on  the 
excitement.  He  bought  a  chance  with 
my  five  and  showed  me  his  guess.  As 
closely  as  I  can  remember  it  now,  he 
fixed  the  time  at  five  minutes  after  mid- 
night on  a  certain  day. 

I  was  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  by  the  sudden  blast  of  the  whistle 
and,  after  fumbling  in  the  dark  for  a 
match,  looked  at  my  watch. 

"Midnight!"  I  said,  "Jim  will  just 
about  win  it  this  time." 

When  I  got  downtown  J  met  Jim  in  a 
condition  of  what  might  be  termed 
mental  intoxication. 

"I  won!"  he  roared  at  me.  "It  was 
a  big  pot  too.  Puts  me  right  on  my  feet. 
Here,  I  can  pay  you  back  your  five  now." 

He  had  won  fourteen  hundred  dollars! 

No,  life  in  Dawson  was  never  dull,  not 
even  for  the  peaceful  citizens,  who  did 
not  haunt  the  dance  halls  nor  start  out 
on  the  continuous  "stampedes."  It  was 
full  of  color  and  excitement.  It  was  a 
life  such  as  perhaps  we  shall  never  see 
again.  I  would  not  have  missed  it  for 
all  the  wealth  that  was  washed  from  the 
sands  of  El  Dorado.  To-day  I  look  back 
with  longing  on  those  days  when  for- 
tunes were  made  and  lost  so  easily  and 
when  the  elements  of  the  strange  and 
sordid  mingled  so  inextricably  in  all 
phases  of  the  life  with  that  which  was 
heroic. 

Mr,  Smith's  next  article  will  be  "Wild 
Miners  I  Have  Met,"  and  will  introduce 
some  of  the  outstanding  characters  of 
the  Dawson  camp. 
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A  March  Across  a  Continent 


How    the    Cecho-Slovaks    Marched 
Vladivostok  from  the  Eastern 
War  Front. 


to 


'T'HE  story  of  the  indomitable  pluck  ex- 
■*■  hibited  by  the  Cecho-SIovaks  in  their 
journey  from  the  Austro-Russian  front  to 
Vladivostok  is  told  by  William  Hard  in  the 
Metropolitan.  He  relates  how  there  were 
thousands  of  them  both  in  the  Russian  and 
Austrian  armies  and  continues: 

On  a  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  there  is 
an  attack.  An  Austro-Hungarian  battalion 
comes  running  across  no-man's-land.  Of  a 
sudden,  within  itself,  there  is  a  battle.  It 
is  a  battle  of  a  minute.  At  the  end  of  that 
minute  every  officer  in  the  battalion  is  dead. 
The  officers  were  Germans.  They  are  dead. 
And  the  privates,  all  Cecho-Slovaks,  throw 
down  their  rifles  and  hold  up  their  hands 
and  leap  into  the  Russian  trenches  and  ask 
for  Russian  uniforms  and  Russian  rifles  and 
cartridges. 

By  battalions,  thus,  and  by  regiments,  the 
Cecho-Slovaks  come  into  Russia.  And  they 
come  also  one  by  one. 

So  by  ones  and  by  thousands  the  Cecho- 
Slovaks  are  in  the  Russian  lines  and  they 
ask  to  be  permitted  to  flght  against  Austria. 

But  they  are  not  permitted.  The  Czar's 
Government  does  not  like  them.  They  have 
revolted  against  their  Emperor.  'They  are 
revolutionists.  They  are  democrats.  Even, 
they  are  socialists.  They  are  not 
safe.  And  the  Czar's  Government  sends 
them  into  the  middle  of  Asia,  into  Turk- 
estan, where  they  die  in  thousands  by 
disease.  And  the  Czar's  Government  sends 
them  to  the  Arctic  Coast  to  make  the  new 
steel  track  to  the  Arctic  Coast,  and  they  die 
there  in  thousands  by  disease  and  by  star- 
vation, and  the  Murman  Railway  is  built 
on  their  bones.  Of  200,000  Cecho-Slovaks  in 
Russia,  perhaps   100,000  die. 

Yet  by  much  asking  they  get  one  Cecho- 
Slovak  battalion.  And  then,  by  much  more 
asking,  and  by  going  around  many  rules, 
and  by  making  holes  in  many  rules,  they 
get,  by  the  end  of  1916,  three  Cecho-Slovak 
regiments  fighting  on  Russia's  side. 

■Then  comes  the  Russian  Revolution  and 
the  Cecho-Slovaks  are  pounded  from  pillar 
to  post  in  their  endeavor  to  reach  Vladi- 
vostok en  route  for  the  Western  front,  till  it 
is  at  last  plain  that  the  Bolsheviks  directed 
by  Germans  and  Magyars  have  decided  to 
fight  against  them. 

By  Irkutsk  runs  a  river.  On  one  side  is 
the  town.  On  the  other  side  is  the  rail- 
way station,  with  side-tracks.  Above  the 
railway  station  is  a  hill. 

The  first  Cecho-Slovak  trains,  the  first 
few,  go  through  Irkutsk.  They  have  much 
argument,  but  they  go  through.  Then  comes 
the  train  of  the  Second  Artillery  Brigade. 
It  pulls  up  on  a  sidetrack.  The  soldiers  in 
it  get  out.    And  they  look. 

On  the  station  platform  are  five  machine- 
guns  pointed  at  them.  In  the  second  story 
of  the  station  building,  in  the  windows,  are 
other  machine-guns  pointed  at  them.  On 
the  hill  are  six  cannon.  And  on  the  hill 
and  in  the  station  are  troops  of  Red  Guards. 

The  commander-in-chief  of  the  Red 
Guards  steps  out.  He  has  an  order.  The 
Cecho-Slovaks  must  give  up  their  remain- 
ing arm.s.  They  must  have  no  arms  at  all. 
It  is  an  order.  And  they  may  nave  ten 
minutes  for  deciding  what  to  do. 

The  Cecho-Slovak  officers  speak  together. 
In  eight  minutes  they  hear,  from  among  the 
Russians,  a  word  of  command.  But  it  is  not 
a  Russian  word.  It  is  German.  "Schiessen!" 
"Fire!" 

It  has  begun.  And  the  Cecho-Slovaks  be- 
gin. They  level  their  few  rifles.  They 
poll  their  hand-grenades  from  their  shirts. 
They  pull  their  knives  from  their  pockets. 
They  run  for  the  red  machine-guns.  They 
stab  the  red  gunners.  They  throw  grenades 
into  the  windows  of  the  second  story  of  the 
station  building  and  kill  the  red  gunners 
there.  They  storm  the  hill.  In  ten  minutes 
they  are  chasing  the  Red  Guards  over  the 
bridge  across  the  river  into  the  town  of 
Irkutsk. 

It  is  the  twenty-sixth  of  May  of  this 
year.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  outright 
war  between  the  Cecho-.Slovaks  and  the 
Bolshevik  Government.  On  that  day,  back 
along  the  whole  railway  line  westward  from 
Irkutsk,  wherever  there  H  «  Cecho-Slovak 
train,  there  is  a  fight.  the  Red 

Guards  begin    it.      Soiir  ■    Cecho- 

Slovak.'i,  knowing  now  ub  ..;  iky's  tele- 
gram, begin  it  themselves.  In  every  cau 
the  Red  Guards  are  fully  armed.  In  every 
case  the  Cecho-Slovuks  have  little  but  their 
hand-grcnadfs  and  their  pocket-knives.  And 
in  every  case  the  end  is  the  same.  The 
Cecho-Slovaks  have  the  town;  and  their 
bare  bunds  are  filled  again  with  rifles  and 
machine-guns,  with  the  rifles  and  the  mn- 
chinc-guns  of  the  Red  Guards',  and  the  Red 
Guards  arc  dead  or  fled. 

Often  when  the  Cecho-Slovaks  capture  a 
Russian  Red  Guard,  they  take  his  munitions 
away  from  him  and  they  twist  him  by  his 


shoulders  to  about-face  and  they  say:  "Your 
mind  is  dark.  Go  home."  Always  when 
they  find  a  Magyar  or  a  German  Red  Guard 
they  kill  him.  They  say  "You  know," 
and  they  kill  him.  Russians  are  their 
enemies  by  mistake.  Once  Russia  was,  and 
again  will  be.  Holy  Russia  and  Mighty 
Russia  for  all  Slavs.  Xever  out  of  the 
minds  of  Cechs  or  of  Slovaks  can  go  their 
veneration  for  the  Russia  of  their  long 
longing.  But  who  are  these  Germans  and 
Magyars   fighting  with   the  Russians? 

On  their  bodies  the  Cecho-Slovaks  find 
orders  in  German  and  in  Magyar  from 
home  telling  them  to  fight  the  Cecho- 
Slovaks.  They  are  not  fighting  for  Russia. 
They  are  fighting  for  Berlin  and  Vienna 
and  Budapest.  And  the  Cecho-Slovaks  who 
shot  the  Cechc-Siovak  wounded  through 
their  heads  at  Tarnopol  now  shoot  every 
armed  German  and  Magyar  they  find  in 
Siberia. 

But  the  unarmed  Germans  and  Magyars, 
prisoners-of-war  who  have  not  become  Red 
Guards,  they  spare.  And  they  hold  their 
captured  railway-line  and  their  captured 
towns  till  they  can  see  if  the  way  is  clear 
now  to  Vladivostok.  But  an  order  comes — 
an  order  out  of  Europe  and  out  of  the 
Cecho-Slovak  National  Council.  It  is  a 
strange  and  terrible  order.  It  is  made 
necessary  by  strange  and  terrible  times. 

Let  the  Cecho-Slovaks  in  Siberia  send 
trains  of  men  back  into  Russia  to  join  the 
trains  still  there.  Let  the  Cecho-Slovaks 
mass  themselves  into  Russia.  And  let  them 
make  what  front  they  can  there  against  the 
Moscow  Government. 

They  have  thought  to  come  out  of  Russia, 
away  from  annihilation.  Now  it  is  ordered 
to  go  back  into  Russia —  to  what? 

They  go.  Their  regiments  which  already 
have  passed  through  Irkutsk  toward  the 
Pacific  cannot  help  them.  Those  regiments 
will  have  to  fight  Bolsheviks  on  the  Ussuri 
River.  But  west  of  Irkutsk  they  still  have 
perhaps  60,000  men.  With  these  60,000, 
with  all  of  them  who  can  be  taken  from  the 
guarding  of  railway-track,  they  go  back  into 
Russia.  They  concentrate  at  Cheliabinsk 
and  go  north  and  capture  Ekaterinburg  and 
Perm.  They  concentrate  at  Samara  and 
go  south  and  capture  Orenburg.  They  open 
a  fan  of  concentrations  and  make  a  sort  of 
front  of  captured  scattered  centres  against 
the  Moscow  Government.  They  break  up 
into  little  groups  in  the  face  of  a  Govern- 
ment bearing  rule  over  a  hundred  million 
people.    And  every  group  must  fight. 

The  fighting  becomes  costly.  After  all, 
there  are  many  Red  Guards.  And  there 
are  many  German  and  Magyar  prisoners- 
of-war  becoming  Red  Guards.  Sixty  thous- 
and men  cannot  stand  forever  perhaps  be- 
fore a  Government  able  to  keep  itself  on 
top  of  a  hundred  million  people.  Such  a 
Government,  after  all,  has  resources.  It 
uses  them  to  the  full  against  the  Cecho- 
Slovaks.  And  the  Cecho-Slovaks  are  forced 
to  give  a  little  ground.  And  the  fighting 
becomes  very  savage. 

And  November  comes.  In  June  the  Allies 
sent  them  into  Russia.  And  they  would 
send  help  after  them.  And  the  Allies  begin 
to  land  at  Vladivostok.  But  they  land  in 
handful.s.  And  by  November,  after  five 
months,  the  nearest  help  to  the  Cecho- 
Slovaks  in  Russia  is  a  British  advance-unit 
in  western  Siberia  at  Omsk.  And  a  mes- 
sage comes  from  the  Cecho-Slovaks  in  Rus- 
sia.    It  wishes  the  Allies  to  know: 

We  came  here  because  we  were  ordered  to 
come  here.  We  stay  here.  But  if  we  perish 
it  must  not  be  thought  to  be  our  fault.  We 
have  done  what  we  could.  And  we  ask  that 
if  we  perish  it  be  recognized  that  by  our- 
selves we  could  not  do  more. 

In  that  rear-guard  still  fights  the  regi- 
ment of  Procop,  who  would  not  come  to 
terms  and  died  in  arms. 

And  on  the  River  Ussuri  still  fights  the 
regiment  of  Masnryk.  It  passed  through 
Irkutsk.  It  goes  along  across  a  land  of 
cattle.  It  comes  to  the  valley  of  the  Amur. 
It  goes  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Amur. 
There  are  great  forests  here.  And  there  are 
great  fires.  And,  leaping  before  these  fires, 
there  are  tigers,  larger  than  the  tigers  of 
Bengal  and  able  to  live  in  winter-snow. 
And  the  regiment  of  Masaryk,  the  regiment 
going  first,  comes  to  the  great  bend  of  the 
Amur  and  turns  south.  It  goes  along  be- 
.lide  the  River  Ussuri.  Here  it  will  fight. 
But  now  there  seems  to  be  safety.  The 
train  proceeds.  It  comes  near  to  Vladi- 
vostok.   And  it  is  night. 

Of  a  sudden  the  train  stops.  Captain 
Hurban  looks  out.  He  sees  much  water.  It 
is  a  great  body  of  water.  His  men  look  out. 
They  see  the  water  and  a  graat  moon  shin- 
ing over  it  and  glistening  upon  it.  It  Is  a 
water  of  fable.  The  men  rush  to  it  and 
stride  into  it.  They  scoop  it  up  in  their 
hands.  They  taste  it.  It  is  salty.  The  sen, 
they  have  read,  is  salty.  This  is  salty.  It  is 
the  sea.  It  i«  the  Pacific.  They  have  come 
to  the  P  ■     1  they  stand  in  it  and  lift 

their  n- i  ribboned  hats  to  Amer- 

ica and   : . 

Then  the  world  heard  them.  Then  the 
world  knew  them.  Then  the  world  mw 
Cecho-SloTskia. 
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"Pen  Pictures  Without  Parallel" 

A  Letter  to  Mr.  Editor  of  the  Canadian  Courier. 

Montreal,  December  3rd,  1918 


Editor,  Canadian  Courier: 

I  have  read  the  war  experiences  of  "Prisoner  5-1-11"  and 
believe  Canadians  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Laird  for  pen  pictures 
that  are  without  parallel  among  the  narratives  that  so  far  have 
been  printed.  If  it  were  possible  for  a  Canadian  to  experience 
the  slightest  regard  for  anything  that  comes  under  the  name 
"German",  I  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Laird's  vivid  and  comprehensive 
relation  of  facts  would  entirely  obliterate  it. 

I  congratulate  you  for  having  secured  for  publication  in 
your  magazine  this  very  interesting  article. 

Yours  truly,  L.  B.  ABBOTT. 


t^TVilSONER  5-1-11"  ran  in  four  instalments.  Written 
by  a  Canadian  prisoner  of  war,  for  Canadians,  cir- 
culated in  a  paper  covering  all  Canada,  we  knew  it 

would  be  a  revelation.     The  testimony  quoted  above  is  but 

one  of  many  concerning  this  story. 

Now  the  war  is  over,  we  are  faced  up  with  new  issues 

at  home.     The  country  is  waiting  for  political  leadership 

as  never  before. 

Ottawa  is  a  Political  Enigma 

Every  new  squad  of  wise  men  telling  Government 
what  to  do  makes  the  enigma  so  much  worse.  Government 
will  soon  have  to  build  barricades  to  keep  out  the  experts. 
Leaders  are  wanted.  If  you  have  not  seen  our  issue  of  Dec. 
21,  1918,  get  a  copy  and  read  the  Article:  Wanted — a 
Lieutenant.  This  is  a  start  on  getting  other  people  to  give 
our  readers  a  line  on  political  leadership — as  they  see  it. 

And  Great  Parties  Are  Needed 

If  great  men  are  not  to  be  had,  then  the  great  party 
with  the  interests  of  the  whole  nation  sincerely  at  heart 
must  take  the  stage.  If  we  can't  have  great  men,  let  us  at 
least  have  big  men.  If  we  can't  have  the  political  millen- 
nium, let  us  at  least  have  strong,  statesmanlike,  patriotic 
parties,  the  aim  of  whom  is 

Some  Sort  of  National  Unity 

Big  men  are  wanted.  Who  and  where  are  they?  If 
they  are  not  both  patriotic  and  bigger-minded  than  Sinn 
Feiners,  Bolshevists,  Sectionalists  or  Stand-Pat  Bourgeoisie 
sometimes  known  as  the  Big  Interests,  then  the  Lord  save 
us,  for  we  shall  not  be  able  to  save  ourselves. 

Canadian  Courier  proposes  to  study  the  men  who  will 
be  most  active  in  politics  before  the  next  election.  We 
propose  to  get  as  many  angles  on  these  men  as  possible  and 
to  tell,  without  fear  or  favor,  what  these  men  and  their 
issues  really  are. 

Get  a  copy  of  the  December  2l8t  issue  and  read  what 
J.  Addison  Reid  has  to  say  about  Hon.  J.  A.  Caldcr.  In 
the  issue  of  January  4th  read  what  the  editor  has  to  say 
about  Ottawa,  illustrated  by  a  Canadian  artist.  In  the  fol- 
lowing issue  see  what  we  have  to  say  about  Hon.  Arthur 
Sifton. 
Human  Interest  in  a  Great  Country 

In  the  January  issues  we  shall  have  sloiies  by  famous 
authors;  an  illustrated  article  on  Rebuilding  Halifax,  by 
Archibald  MacMechan;  good  music  popularly  treated; 
more  about  the  movies  of  the  future;  Christian  Science  vs. 
Suggestion;  a  size-up  of  Montreal's  Municipal  Affair^  by 
one  who  is  on  the  spot  and  has  been. 

This  is  a  big  country.  We  intend  to  keep  on  focusing 
as  much  as  po-ssible  of  its  variegatod  life  into  the  pages  of 
a  paper  whose  motto  is,  AH  of  Canada  For  All  Canadian*. 

TWENTY  SIX  ISSUES  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR 
t^ertain   mochnnical   changes   which   will   be  effective   with   Ihr   isitue  of 
January    1th,  makpH  it  poHsihle  for  us  to  continue  the  One  Dollar  price 
to  paid-in-advance  subHcriberH,   and  at  the  same  time,  grefO'^    imMrore 
the  general   appearance  of  the   magazine. 

ONE  DOLLAR  BY  MAIL  WILL  BRING  IT    NOW 

Canadian  Courier,  181  Simcoe  St.,  Toronto 
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'Everybody  Enjoys  Them 

want  you  to  try  these 
plcklea  anfl  just  jcc  if  YOU 
don't  think  they  are  the 
tjest  you   ever   twted." 


,{ueen 


Quality 


of  Bpicr>  and  vint^ear  are  unci] 
Ask  your  irrorpr.--h*  haii    "Qi 


Taylor  &  Prinjle  Co.,  Umitod 
Owen  Sound,  Ontario 

ManafKclurvra  of    SBurtr)!,    IMc-kl- 
CatHUpH,  Vitifitar,  etc. 


The  Famous  Health  and  Sex  Books 

By  Dr.  WilliTm  J.  Robinson 

Sexual  Knowledge  for  Women       -  $1.00 

Sexual  Knowledge  for  Men       -      -  1.00 

Treatment  of  Gonorrhea       -     -     -  3.00 

Sex  Morality 1.00 

Sexual  Crisis 3.00 

Woman;  Her  Sex  and  Love  Life    -  3.00 

Sexual  Impotence     •       -     -     .     .  4.00 

Sexual  Problems       -      .     -     .     .  2.00 

Eugenics  and  Marriage        •     •     -  1.00 

Stories  of  Love  and  Life      .     .     -  l.OO 

Uncontrolled  Breeding          ...  1.00 

$2.00Jalue    NeTer  Told  Tales 1.00 

(or  $1.00  By  Vecki 

Prevention  of  Sexual^Diseases      -  $3.00 

FREDERICK  D.  GOODCHILD,    -  fSS'&'JVS 

PUBLISHKH 


Offers  an  Attractive 
Monthly  Rate 

For  Rooms  or  Apartments  for  the^Winter 
WE  CAN  ASSURE  YOU  OF 

WARMTH  AND  COMFORT 

In  the  most  homelike  atmosphere  offered  by 
a  Hotel  anywhere. 

COURTEOUS  SERVICE  IS 
GUARANTEED 

We  operate  four  Cafes,  where  the  prices  are 

reasonable  and  the  service  will  be 

satisfactory  to  you. 

CAFETERIA  PAR  EXCELLENCE 

SELF  SERVICE 

.  MEN'S  GRILL 

JAPANESE  WAITERS 

ROSE  AND  CASCADE  ROOMS 

COLORED  WAITERS 

MANDARIN  ROOM 

JAPANESE  WAITERS 

We  have  recently  rcorganizea  our  entire  food  service 
and  are  nmlcing  an  enviable  record  for  modest  charges 
and  courteous  and  efficient  service. 

Try  Us  for  Lunches  and  Banquets 
HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Mich. 


"Women  and 


THEIItWoRJ^ 
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Restoration  Work  for  Women 


JUST  what  part  are  women  going 
to  play  in  the  next  big  world  movie, 
the  rebuilding?  The  little  surface 
agitations  here  and  there,  the  tempor- 
ary bewilderment  of  women  standing 
outside  the  door  of  closing  munition 
plants,  the  question  of  whether  the 
woman  who  has  taken  a  man's  position 
will  be  ready  to  give  it  up  gracefully 
when  he  comes  back,  are  only  the  bubbles 
bound  to  rise  when  a  current  turns,  and 
just  as  sure  to  disappear.  When  we 
think  of  the  needs  of  the  world  just  now 
— the  starving  to  be  fed,  the  homeless  to 
be  housed,  the  desolate  to  be  comforted, 
the  widows  and  the  orphans,  the  crippled 
and  the  blind  to  be  tended  and  taught 
and  the  thousand  wheels  to  be  speeded  to 
catch  up  with  the  industries  pushed 
aside  while  the  army  needed  shells  and 
guns  and  motor-lorries,  we  know  that 
as  far  ahead  as  the  farthest-visioned 
can  see  there  will  be  plenty  of  work 
for  everyone,  provided  everyone  includ- 
ing all  the  women  citizens  and  voters  as 
well  as  the  workers  appreciate  the  need 
of  keeping  things  going. 

The  woman  worker,  the  professional 
or  industrial  or  business  girl  will  meet 
her  new  problems  very  directly  because 
the  system  of  any  big  working  concern 
will  set  them  squarely  in  her  path.  And 
she  will  do  her  reconstructive  work  by 
doing  her  best  at  her  particular  job, 
which  is  more  important  than  it  was  four 
years  ago  since  the  war  has  taken  such  a 
heavy  toll  of  trained  workers.  She  will 
become  more  and  more  indispensable  in 
the  world's  economics  too,  and  here  is 
where  someone  sees  another  danger. 
"Horw  can  our  national  reconstruction  go 
on  with  our  young  women  going  into 
offices  and  factories  instead  of  into 
homes?"  "How  can  a  young  man  earn- 
ing even  double  the  salary  his  father  did 
at  the  same  age  support  a  girl  who  has 
been  making  nearly  as  much  herself  and 
spending  it  largely  as  she  went  along?" 
"Aren't  these  unnatural  conditions  mak- 
ing the  girl  so  independent  that  she  will 
look  the  marriage  prospect  over  rather 
critically?"  Strange  that  we  should 
think  the  human  instincts  standing  for 
some  eight  thousand  years  could  change 
in  five.  The  war  has  wiped  out  the 
possibility  of  some  fifty  thousand  Can- 
adian homes  that  might  have  been;  but 
there  will  be  a  woman  for  every  possible 
worth-while  home  to  be — maybe  not  this 
or  that  particular  woman  for  this  or  that 
particular  home  as  it  would  have  been 
five  years  ago,  because  the  growth  and 
vision  gained  through  larger  experience 
have  made  some  women  not  ready  to 
accept  conditions  with  which  they  would 
have  compromised  a  few  years  ago — an 
attitude  which  will  be  one  of  the  corner- 
stones in  the  nation's  rebuilding. 

Then    there    are    the    homekeeping 


women  who  have  given  unsparingly  of 
their  time  and  effort  to  war  work.  Will 
they  go  back  to  their  way  of  living  be- 
fore the  war?  Will  those  of  compara- 
tive leisure  begin  again  to  fill  their 
weeks  with  a  programme  of  afternoon 
parties?  Will  those  of  more  domestic 
inclinations  turn  their  Red  Cro.ss  habits 
into  knitting  their  husbands'  socks  as  we 
have  heard  men  inquiring?  It  isn't  like- 
ly. Women  who  have  learned  some  new 
world  history  while  they  worked  with 
their  Red  Cross  supplies  will  know  that 
there  are  things  more  important  at  the 
moment  than  hand-knit  socks.  They 
may  give  more  time  to  their  homes,  but 
it  will  be  to  create  a  place  of  simplicity 
and  beauty  and  rest  and  inspiration. 
The  grooves  and  frills  that  the  war  has 
taught  us  to  dispense  with  will  not  come 
back  just  because  the  Government  has 
raised  the  restrictio/i  on  iced  cakes.  The 
diversion  of  bridge  and  tea-cups  is  not 
likely  to  satisfy  women  whose  hearts 
have  followed  their  men  folk  into  coun- 
tries stripped  of  every  vestige  of  comfort 
or  luxury  or  pleasure,  who  know  the 
sacrifices,  the  meagre  way  of  living  of 
the  women  of  these  countries,  from  the 
peasant  to  the  most  delicately-reared. 
And  if  they  get  the  vision,  these  women 
who  have  given  so  much  time  to  war 
work,  who  have  disciplined  themselves 
to  concentration  and  industry,  it  is  going 
to  mean  a  powerful  force  to  turn  in 
other  directions. 

ONE  thing  we  all  have  to  learn  at  the 
beginning — the  reconstruction  must 
begin  in  ourselves,  it  must  be  personal. 
We  have  to  learn  the  truth  that  "the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you" — not 
near  the  orchestra  at  the  very  nice 
restaurant  or  in  the  trying-on  room  of 
the  expensive  dressmakers,  or  in  the  big- 
gest house  on  the  avenue  or  the  columns 
of  the  evening  paper  or  even  in  the  placid 
calm  of  contentment  with  things  as  they 
are.  Anything  we  may  want  to  do  will 
be  useless  unless  we  get  the  unselfish, 
far-reaching  spirit  of  helpfulness  that 
comes  only  from  a  vision  of  the  Christ. 
In  that  is  all  wisdom,  sanity  and  health ; 
it  alone  can  bring  order  and  restoration 
to  a  bewildered  and  broken  world. 

It  will  work  out  in  very  practical 
ways,  the  restoration  work  by  women 
who  have  the  right  ideal  of  service. 
It  will  begin  with  the  simplest  and  most 
vital  things,  the  nation's  homes  and  chil- 
dren, for  whether  she  has  a  home  of 
her  own  or  not  it  is  the  mission  of  every 
woman  to  make  the  whole  world  home- 
like, and  whether  she  has  children  of 
her  own  or  not  there  are  a  lot  of  children 
who  need  mothering.  Back  of  every 
woman's  movement  will  be  the  welfare 
of  the  children — prohibition  because  the 
children  must  be  fine  and  strong  and  hap- 


py; mothers'  pensions  because  mothers 
must  be  free  from  poverty  that  they  may 
have  the  strength  and  time  and  means  to 
feed  and  mother  their  children;  better 
marriage  laws  that  the  children  of  to- 
morrow might  have  their  right  inheri- 
tance. And  when  it  comes  to  actual 
motherhood,  women  must  work  together, 
toestablish  an  ideal  that  war  always  tries 
to  break  down.  Napoleon  said :  "France 
needs  more  mothers."  The  Kaiser 
Teutonized  the  idea.  Brutal  as  it 
sounds  both  men  were  hard  pressed  for 
cannon-fodder.  Women  know  that  life 
is  too  serious  a  thing  to  be  handled  light- 
ly for  the  sake  of  the  perpetuation  of 
any  particular  race.  They  know  now 
that  the  world's  need  is  for  godly 
mothers,  women  whose  sons  carrying 
their  memories  with  them  would  not 
have  treated  the  women  of  a  conquered 
territory  as  the  German  soldiery  did  in 
Belgium. 

THE  men  returning  have  seen  women 
of  other  countries,  women  in  whom 
the  suffering  and  the  need  about  them 
has  brought  out  the  most  heroic  qual- 
ities— courage  and  sacrifice  and  tender- 
ness and  simplicity  and  the  most  prac- 
tical usefulness.  May  they  not  expect 
more  than  they  did  when  they  went 
away?  May  they  not  find  something 
wanting  in  the  woman  who  is  less  than 
the  best  she  can  become? 

Nor  is  the  welfare  of  her  own  home 
and  family  enough  for  a  woman's  inter- 
est if  she  is  to  take  her  full  responsi- 
bility in  the  nation's  rebuilding.  Even 
her  additional  work  in  philanthropic 
causes  does  not  make  up  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  her.  Whether  she  wanted  it 
or  not  she  has  been  given  a  voice  in 
making  the  laws  of  the  country,  the  gen- 
eral administration  of  affairs.  She  can- 
not shift  the  responsibility  by  being 
neutral  or  some  less  intelligent  voter's 
judgment  will  go  unchecked.  She  has 
to  think  and  study  and  learn  about 
things  which  never  interested  her  be- 
fore; it  is  a  duty  which  she  cannot  con- 
scientiously neglect  any  more  than  she 
could  neglect  the  needs  of  her  baby. 

The  new  world  that  others  have  died 
to  save  for  us  will  not  be  an  easy  gift 
to  handle.  It  will  be  full  of  distresses 
crying  for  relief,  of  ambitions  wrestling 
for  mastery.  Capital  will  be  looking 
for  the  money  it  invested  in  the  war; 
labor  will  be  trj-ing  its  best  to  keep  up 
wages;  business  will  be  feeling  its  way 
out  of  the  meshes  of  supervision  and 
Government  direction  that  war  needs 
have  forced  upon  it.  Every  thinking 
man  and  woman  will  have  to  consider 
which  is  of  most  concern,  the  resumption 
of  pre-war  conditions  of  thinking  and 
living  and  drifting,  or  the  highest,  most 
honest  living  the  world  has  ever  known. 
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What  Should  Children  Read? 

Has  Fiction  Any  Value  Other  Than 
Entertainment? 

BY  WOODS  HUTCHINSON,  M.  D. 


THE  stories  which  the  child  hears  at  home  and  on  the  streets,  the 
dime  novels  and  the  penny-dreadful,  the  stories  of  Indians  and 
pirates  and  detectives  that  he  smuggles  into  his  desk  and  under 
his  pillow — these  are  the  only  food  which  the  worshippers  of  the 
Three  R's  provide  for  the  development  of  his  7ioble8t  faculty — 
imagination.  No  wonder  he  gulps  them  down  with  ravenous  in- 
discrimination as  a  thirsty  child  would  muddy  water,  or  a  starving 
one  half-cooked  food. 


TO  the  serious-minded  the  value  of 
fiction  as  a  diet  would  seem  about 
equivalent  to  that  of  froth  as  food. 
They  will  assure  us  that  we  might 
as  well  endeavor  to  grow  fat  by  snuffing 
up  the  east  wind,  like  the  Scriptural  wild 
ass  of  the  desert,  as  to  build  up  mental 
or  bodily  power  upon  a  diet  of  fiction. 
I3ut  some  of  the  apparently  most  useless 
things  in  the  world  are  the  most  neces- 
sary to  life.  We  cannot  eat  froth  or 
digest  the  air  that  its  bubbles  contain, 
but  nearly  half  the  bulk  of  our  most 
important  single  food,  bread,  the  Staff 
of  Life,  is  composed  of  it.  A  loaf  is  a 
bubble  of  flour  froth  and  owes  much  of 
its  digestibility  and  wholesomeness  to 
the  spongy,  porous  form  which  its  gas 
content  gives  it.  Plants  cannot  eat  air, 
yet  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  scien- 
tific tillage  is  to  keep  the  soil  bed  well 
stirred  up  so  as  to  be  porous  and  full 
of  air  down  to  the  very  tips  of  the  roots 
of  the  crop,  so  that  chemical  and  bac- 
terial changes,  without  which  no  plant 
can  live,  can  take  place  freely. 

Food  for  the  fancy  may  neither  di- 
rectly strengthen  the  intellect  nor  en- 
rich the  memory,  but  neither  of  the  lat- 
ter can  either  grow  or  keep  healthy  with- 
out it,  any  more  than  other  living  things 
can  without  the  sunshine  and  fresh  air 
— those  most  ethereal  and  unsubstantial 
of  things. 

A  dwarfed  and  starved  imagination 
is  almost  as  bad  for  the  health  and  fu- 
ture efficiency  of  its  possessor  as  a 
crooked  spine. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  things 
about  our  amazing  system  of  education 
ia  that,  while  it  concentrates  its  gravest 
and  most  ponderous  attention  upon  the 
merr.ory,  the  rea^'on  and  the  intellect, 
it  ioHves  the  cuit.vation  of  the  iniafina- 
tion  largely  to  chance.  The  stories 
which  the  child  hears  in  the  home  and 
on  the  streets,  the  romantic  and  highly 
improbable  accounts  of  his  own  adven- 
tures which  he  constructs  and  recites  to 
iiis  tallows,  thi'  dime  novels  and  the 
ponr.y-dreadfui.  the  stcries  o.'  Indians 


and  pirates  and  detectives  that  he 
smuggles  into  his  desk  and  under  his 
pillow — these  are  the  only  food  which 
the  worshippers  of  the  Three  R's  provide 
for  the  development  of  his  noblest 
faculty.  What  wonder  that  he  gulps 
them  down  with  ravenous  indiscrimin- 
ation as  a  thirsty  child  would  muddy 
water,  or  a  starving  one  half-cooked 
food. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  bodily 
health  as  well  as  mental  efficiency,  you 
might  as  well  let  your  liver  go  to  sleep 
as  your  imagination.  Only  get  a  child 
or  a  man  to  read  and  enjoy  reading,  and 
form  the  habit  of  it,  and  you  have  taken 
the  longest  single  step  toward  leading 
him  to  think  and  to  act  for  himself. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we  will 
feed  this  faculty  of  ours  or  not,  but 
simply  on  what  and  how  it  will  feed  it- 
self. If  it  cannot  get  wholesome  food  it 
will  eat  garbage,  but  primarily  and 
fundamentally  it  prefers  sound  food, 
and  nothing  but  the  absence  of  it  will 
drive  it  to  devour  trash  and  oflfal. 

Happily  in  childhood.  Nature  provides 
food  for  the  imagination  in  such  pro- 
fusion that  all  our  stupidity  and  perver- 
sity can  scarcely  succeed  in  starving  the 
flame.  The  glory  in  the  grass,  the  won- 
der in  the  flower,  the  light  that  never 
was  on  sea  or  land,  touches  and  gilds 
the  smallest  and  commonest  of  every- 
day things  about  us.  No  matter 
whether  the  things  themselves  are  at- 
tractive, or  even  useful  or  not,  their 
mere  existence  is  gilded  by  the  magic  of 
our  childish  vision  until  it  becomes  a 
source  of  pleasure  in  itself.  As  Steven- 
son, with  that  wondrous  insight  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  child  mind,  sang: 

"The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of 

things, 
I'm  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as 

kings." 

And,  heaven  be  praised,  we  are,  un- 
less some  "grown-up"  positively  goes 
out  of  his  way,  whether  by  endeavor  or 
neglect,  or  scarcely  less  often  by  well- 
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Radiator 

VaiTt 


HEAT 

As  You  Want  It-When  You  Want  It 

A  radiator  full  of  steam,  for  bitter  cold  weather,  or  a  little 
steam — just  enough  to  take  the  chill  off  the  room;  this  is  what 
you  get  from  a  heating  system  designed  by  Dunham  Heating 

Service. 

The  reason  i.-  .simple:  The  steam  circulates  freely  through  the 
entire  system.  It  quickly  enters  the  radiator  through  the 
Dunham  Radiator  Valve  which  is  packless  and  cannot  leak. 
There  is  notliing  to  stop  it  for  the  Dunham  Radiator  Trap  auto- 
i!i,i!ically  relieves  the  radiator  of  air  and  water — the  two  causes 
.1  half-hot,  noisy  radiators.  No  steam  is  wasted — the  Trap 
keeps  it  all  in  the  radiator  until  it  is  changed  into  comfort- 
giving  heat. 

Thousands  of  line  homes,  country  estates,  industrial  plants, 
office  and  Government  buildings,  have  Dunham  Heating  Ser- 
vice. Existing  installations  can  be  Dunhamized  at  reasonable 
cost. 


We  maintain  a  Service  Department 
to  provide  data  for  you.  Your  re- 
quest for  information  will  he  an- 
sivered  prom,ptly. 


DUNHAM   RADIATOR  TRAP 


BUNHflM 

■^^HEATING     SERVICE 


Connected  at  bottom  of 
radiator.  In  accordanc« 
with  best  enKine<?rini!f 
practice  it  disehnnrea 
air  and  water  into  a 
small  pipe  which  leads 
back   to  the  boiler  room. 


C.A.DUNHAM  COMPANY,  LIMITED 


Toronto,  Ontario 

Ottawa  Winnlpev  Vancouver 


Cal«arj 


SYRUP 

Are  YOU  saving  Sugar  by  using 


CROWN  BRAND  I?bSp 

Corn    starch    converted   Into    it*  "auear"  form,  with    pure 
cane  syrup  added. 

LILY  WHITE  s?bI;p 

The  Canada  Food  Board  reconnmendi  Com  Syrup  fWhite)  for 
preserving  and  cooking.     Alao  delicious  for  all  table  purposes. 


In  2,  S,  10  and  20  lb.  ti>a,  »t  all  dealers. 


CANADA    STARCH    CO.   LIMITED 


MONTREAL 
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"Kkovah"  Custard 

'The  children  just  love  custard.     Don't  deprive 
them  of  it  because  eggs  are  dear.    Make  it  with 

"Kkovah"  Custard 

No  eggs  are  required,  and  it's  simply  delicious 
served  with  stewed  prunes,  preserved  fruit,  etc. 

15  cents  a  tin 

Serve  daily :  use  instead  of  lieavy  puddinica   which  are  indigestible 

and   not   nutritious.      Aak   your   grocer,   and  give   the   Iciddies  a 

treat   to-day.       It   he  cannot   supply    you    write   direct  to- 

SutclifTe  &   Bingham   of   Canada,   Limited 

81   Peter  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
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"More  Bread  and 
Better  Bread 
and  Better 
Pastry" 


Canada  Food  Board 
License  Nos.^ 
Cereal    2-009 

Flour  IS,  1«,  17.  1« 

Western 
Canada  Flour 
Mills  Co.  Ltd. 

HEAD  OFFICE 

Toronto,  Ont 


FLOUR 

(Government    Standard) 

REMEMBER     THE     NAME 

Purity  Oats  are  given  the  same  exacting  care 


meant  interference  and  instruction,  to 
prevent  it!  His  delight  in  myth  and 
legend  and  fairy  tale,  which  is  just  be- 
Kinning  to  be  recognized  even  by  educa- 
tors, is  nature's  royal  road  to  learning, 
wondrous  romances  which  he  will  con- 
struct either  of  his  own  adventures, 
presumably  in  some  previous  incarna- 
tion, or  of  the  habits  and  doings  of  some 
imaginary  friends  and  playmates  of  his 
who  come  to  him  in  the  dusk!  His  vivid 
transformation  of  a  walking-stick  into 
a  prancing  charger,  of  a  couple  of  chairs 
on  the  nursery  floor  into  the  Flying 
Dutchman,  and  fat  old  Fido  into  any 
kind  of  ravenous  beast  required  by  the 
artistic  necessities  of  the  situation,  from 
a  Jabberwock  to  a  "pole-bearer,"  all 
show  his  power  of  developing  his  high- 
est single  faculty — that  of  putting  two 
things  together  and  out  of  them  creat- 
ing a  new  and  different  third. 

Even  here  his  unspoiled  taste  is  sound. 
He  would  rather  have  stories  of  birds 
and  buttei-flies  and  flowers  and  grass 
and  trees,  of  sun  and  wind,  than  stories 
of  ghosts  and  demons  and  gods  and 
goddesses.  Give  him  plenty  of  happy, 
breezy,  wholesome  and  intrinsically  true 
stories  of  the  living  world  about  him, 
and  he  will  not  crave,  in  fact  will  be 
positively  repelled  by,  those  morbid 
echoes  of  jealousy,  murder  and  lust 
which  play  so  large  a  part  in  myth  and 
legend  and  folk-story  and  Old  Testament 
story. 

While  many  of  these  myths  and 
legends  are  of  the  keenest  interest  and 
enjoyment  to  the  child,  I  frankly  con- 
fess that  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  their 
indiscriminate  use  can  easily  become  a 
lurce  of  harm  and  that  they  should  be 
most  carefully  selected  and  modernized 
for  the  use  of  the  child.  Most  of  them 
are  tinged  with  that  profound  melan- 
choly of  the  earlier  ages  of  mankind 
which  still  exists  in  savages. 

A  large  minority  of  these  myths  and 
stories,  whether  Greek,  Norse  or 
Hebrew,  are  unfit  to  be  told  to  a  clean- 
minded  child,  and  another  considerable 
percentage  of  them  are  so  utterly  unjust 
and  unfair  as  to  shock  his  native  sense 
of  right  and  justice.  The  story  of  Hec- 
tor and  Achilles  for  instance,  of  Esau 
and  Jacob,  or  of  Baldur  and  Loki  take 
an  immense  amount  of  decidedly  sophis- 
ticated explanation  and  befogging  be- 
fore he  can  be  induced  to  regard  them 
as  fair  or  even  decent. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  better  means  of 
riveting  in  his  mind  the  firm  conviction 
that  trickery  will  always  vanquish  hon- 
esty, favoritism  conquer  merit,  and 
error  be  stronger  than  truth  than  an 
indiscriminate  course  of  these  tales  and 
stories. 

But  when  the  magic  carpet  of  reading 
is  placed  at  his  command,  his  immediate 


surroundings  become  too  limited,  too 
prosaic,  and  he  begins  to  fly  hither  and 
thither,  sitting  cross-legged  upon  it  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth;  he 
sails  the  Spanish  Main,  leaps  over  reek- 
ing bulwarks  and  steps  over  stones  slip- 
pery with  blood,  with  his  bosom  friends 
and  ideals,  the  pirates. 

They  are  not  usually  men  "of  much 
moral  principle,"  as  Mr.  A.  Ward 
apologetically  remarks,  but  they  are  not 
a  pin  worse,  even  in  the  yellowest  of  the 
yellow-backs,  than  the  gentlemen  ad- 
venturers of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
they  are  three  whole  grades  in  the 
rogue's  gallery  above  any-god  or  god- 
dess yet  invented.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Boy  Outlaw  and  the  Terror  of  the 
Everprlades.  The  heart  of  these  swash- 
buckling heroes  is  always  in  the  right 
place,  even  if  their  heads  and  heels  in- 
aulge  in  some  strange  capers.  The  des- 
perado who  is  the  bravest,  the  most  gen- 
erous, the  most  faithful  to  his  friends, 
and  most  magnanimous  to  his  enemies, 
the  most  chivalrous  to  women  and  the 
kindest  to  the  poor,  is  the  one  who  em- 
erges triumphant  in  the  long  run,  eight 
times  out  of  ten. 

No  less  romantic  and  less  vivid  are  the 
imaginings  of  the  mind  of  the  girl,  but 
her  fancy  takes  a  gentler  and  softer 
turn.  The  dignities  and  delights  of 
housekeeping  and  of  home  making,  the 
care  of  wondrously  beautiful  and  bril- 
liant children,  the  charm  of  diamonds 
and  silk  dresses  and  beautiful  carriages 
and  princely  romances.  Later  the  dis- 
covery, the  wondrous  revelation  of  the 
prince  beautiful,  with  the  raven  locks 
and  the  marble  brow  and  the  soulful, 
piercing  eyes.  He  will  probably  have  a 
snub  nose  and  freckles  and  hair  like  a 
shoe-brush  when  he  comes,  but  he  will  be 
the  prince  beautiful  just  the  same.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  a  boy's  ideals, 
his  standards,  his  notions  of  what  suc- 
cess really  consists  in  and  what  is  best 
worth  while,  his  attitude  toward  women, 
his  attitude  toward  the  nation  and  the 
race  is  as  largely  moulded  and  deter- 
mined by  the  fiction  that  he  reads  and 
delights  in  as  by  any  other  single  factor. 

The  same  is  equally  tr-ue  of  the  girl 
and  her  ideals.  They  both  will  dream 
dreams  and  build  castles  in  the  air,  and 
construct  their  ideals  out  of  some  sort  of 
material.  The  question  is,  What  kind 
of  raw  material  are  you  furnishing  for 
the  fabric  of  these  visions?  Or  are  you 
letting  them  go  out  into  the  highways 
and  hedges  and  glean  for  themselves? 
It  is  as  cruel  and  as  injurious  to  deprive 
a  growing  boy  or  a  budding  girl  of  an 
abundance  of  sound,  wholesome,  enjoy- 
able fiction  as  it  is  to  debar  them  from 
butter  on  their  bread  and  sugar  on  their 
porridge. 


Seasonable  Receipts 


SPICED  PRUNES 
2   cups  cooked  prunes 
y^  cup  chopped  cranberries 
Mi  cup  juice   in   which   prunes  were  coo]<ed 
2  tablespoons  sugar 
Juice  of  1  orange 
Few  gratings  orange  rind 
Mi  teaspoon  cinnamon 

Stone  prunes,  cut  in  small  pieces,  add 
other  ingredients  and  simmer  twenty 
minutes.     Serve  with  cold  meats. 

LIGHT   FRUIT  CAKE 
2  eggs  or  the  whites  of  four 

1  cup  sugar 
li.  cup  butter 
M  cup  millt 

2  cups  flour 

2  CUBS  raisins  seeded  and  cut 
1  teaspoon   baking  powder 
4  tablespoons   lemon   peel 

Cream  the  butter  and  sugar,  add  the 
raisins  and  peel.  Sift  the  flour  and  bak- 
ing powder  together.  Beat  the  eggs 
light  and  add  to  the  milk.  Add  the  flour 
and  eggs  and  milk  alternately  to  the 
sugar  and  butter.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven. 


CRANBERRY    PIE 

1%  cups  cranberries 
Mi  cup  raisins 
1    cup  sugar 
Ml  cup  water 

Cook  until  the  fruit  is  soft  and  slightly 
jellied,  line  a  pie  dish  with  paste,  turn 
in  the  cooked  fruit  and  cover  with  strips 
of  paste  or  with  a  whole  crust,  or  bake 
without  a  top  crust  and  when  done  cover 


with    a    meringue,     (stiffly    beaten    egg 
white)  and  brown  in  the  oven. 

BAKED   CRANBERRY   PUDDING 

2  cups  soft  stale  bread  crumbs 

V4   cup  butter 

1   cup  chopped  cranberries 

1  cup  sugar 

Vi  cup  Sultana  raisins 

'4   cup  boiling  water 

Mix  crumbs  with  melted  butter;  add 
cranberries,  sugar  and  raisins  and  put 
into  a  greased  baking  dish;  add  water 
and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  one  hour.  Serve 
warm  with  a  caramel  sauce. 

ECONOMY'  CAKE 

1  M>  cups  brown  sugar 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  dripi^ing 
I   package  seeded  raisins 

'■J   teaspoon  ground  cloves 
1   teaspoon   cinnamon 

1  teaspoon  salt 

2  cups  cold  water 

Boil  together  for  five  minutes  and 
cool.  When  cold  stir  in  3  cups  flour  sifted 
with  1  teaspoon  soda. 

NUT  BREAD 
Mi  cup  sugar 
1  egg 

2%  cups  flour 
4  teaspoons  baking  powder 
^  teaspoon  salt 
1  scant  cup  milk 
1    cup   shelled   walnuts 
^it  cup  chopped  dates. 

Beat  the  egg,  add  sugar  and  milk.  Sift 
two  cups  of  the  flour  with  the  salt  and 
baking  powder.     Combine  the  two  mix- 
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tures.  Add  the  dates  rolled  in  the  re- 
maining flour  and  the  nuts.  Bake  in 
greased  pans  or  baking  powder  tins.  If 
baking-powder  tins  are  used  the  bread 
cuts  in  attractive,  round  slices. 

MINCE   MEAT 
4  cups  cooked  beef,   chopped 
2   cups   chopped  suet 
8  cups  chopped  apples 

1  cup   brown  sugar 

2  cups  molasaes 

1  cup  chopped  cranberries 
1 1'-i  pounds  seeded  raisins 
1    pound  currants 

1  pound  shredded   citron 

2  tablespoons  salt 

1    tablespoon   cinnamon 
1  tablespoon  mace 
1  teaspoon  clove 
1  teaspoon  allspice 
lo  teaspoon  pepper 

1*  quart    boiled    cider,    grape    juice    or    syrup 
from  Bweet  pickles 

Mi.x  and  cook  slowly  about  two  hours, 
stirring  frequently.  Store  in  jars  or  in 
a  stone  crock. 


Women  in  Reconstruction 

The  Women's  Department  of  the 
Canadian  Reconstruction  Association 
has  published  a  most  interesting  pamph- 
let on  Women  and  Reconstruction.  It  is 
j.n  appeal  for  the  co-operation  of  Cana- 
dian women  in  solving  economic  and  in- 
dustrial problems,  and  an  examination 
ot  the  relationship  of  homes  to  national 
business.  The  writer  says:  "Expecta- 
tion of  intelligent  help  from  Canadian 
women  in  the  problems  of  reconstruc- 
tion is  justified. . .  .It  is  a  natural  con- 
viction that  enfranchised  Canadian 
women  will  apply  themselves  intelligent- 
ly and  with  energy  to  the  basic  economic 
problems  of  national  existence,  produc- 
tion, the  development  of  natural  re- 
sources, the  compensating  balance  of  in- 
dustries, national  solvency,  export  trade, 
education  and  a  fair  economic  standard 
of  living  for  all,  which  cannot  be  se- 
cured except  through  the  solution  of  the 
first  named  problems.  It  is  only  through 
the  help  of  women  that  the  future  can 
be  made  secure." 


Some  Investments 
Discussed 

Continued  from  page  6 

decided  premium.  And  the  Canadian 
Victory  bonds  have  the  advantage  of 
IVi  per  cent,  on  top  of  this! 

Too  strong  emphasis  cannot  be  placed 
on  the  advisability  of  investing  in  a 
long-term  issue,  as  one  that  will  pro- 
duce the  greatest  average  yield  over  a 
period  of  years,  and  in  addition,  pro- 
vide the  greatest  likelihood  of  an  appre- 
ciation in  the  original  cost  price.  One 
of  the  best  known  examples  of  this  is  the 
War  Loan  issued  early  in  1917,  matur- 
ing in  19.37,  and  paying  5  per  cent.  A 
few  months  ago  this  was  selling  under 
$94,  and  now  is  finding  a  ready 
sale  at  $96  to  96%.  Still  earlier 
this  year  the  price  was  only  91%. 
This  factor  should  prove  an  im- 
portant incentive  to  purchase,  (as 
well  as  the  assured  yield  of  many 
bonds) ,  as  a  form  of  investment.  Many 
of  the  industrial  bonds  also  are  working 
up  to  higher  levels  since  the  war  ended. 
One  of  these  rose  from  82  to  88%. 
But  of  them  all  the  highest  class  invest- 
ment to-day  would  be  the  20-year  Vic- 
tory bond  issued  in  1917,  and  so  highly 
is  this  considered  that  bond  dealers  have 
been  unable  to  fill  their  orders  since  the 
two  years'  issues  began  to  be  handled 
once  again  by  the  special  committee. 
Second  on  the  list  should  be  placed  the 
IS-year  bond. 

In  the  near  future  there  will  be  a 
number  of  issues  by  municipalities  and 
possibly  one  or  two  Provinces,  the  form- 
er at  least  of  the  long-term  class.  In- 
vestors should  study  these  carefully, 
ospooially  as  to  the  security  behind  the 
promise  to  pay.  Bond  holders  in  Can- 
ada promise  to  grow  rapidly.  Nor 
should  the  purchase  of  thrift  stamps 
be  neglected.  These  should  prove  n 
valuable  kindergarten  course  in  invest- 
ments. 


SHALL  WE  AFFILIATE  OURSELVES  AGAIN 
WITH  THE  WOMEN  OF  GERMANY  ? 

Will  the  women  of  the  Allied  Nations  again  hold  out  to  German  women  the  friendly  hands 
of  Sisterhood?  Can  they  place  confidence  again  in  the  word  of  women  whose  nation  has 
ruthlessly  betrayed  every  trust?  Shall  German  women  be  made  to  pay  for  their  nation's 
crimes  of  war  lust?  Or  will  the  women  of  the  Allied  Nations  remember  the  German  women's 
reply  to  the  French  protest  against  German  air  raids  and  the  wanton  murder  of  children  and 
wounded:  "We  are  one  with  our  men  in  this  war"?     These  are  not  idle  questions — they 

are  vitally  important  questions  facing  the  women  of  Canada  and  her  Allies.  Are  you  or  are  you  not  going  to 
receive  German  women  as  equals  in  the  Sisterhood  of  Na  ions  ?  Every  woman  must  make  up  her  mind  whether 
she  stands  for  or  against  German  women.  Lady  Aberdeen,  President  of  the  International  Council  of  Women,  com- 
posed of  National  Councils  of  every  country,  presents  a  most  timely  article,  "The  Women's  League  of  Nations,"  in 
the  January  issue  of  EVERYWOMAN'S  WORLD.  Si  'e  by  side  with  Lady  Aberdeen's  article  the  opinion  of 
leading  public  women  are  quoted.  Mrs.  Huestis,  President  of  Toronto  Local  Council  of  Women,  states  that  she 
will  not  sit  under  a  German  woman  office  holder.     Whert  do  you  stand  on  this  burning  question  of  the  day? 

THIRTY  LEADING  FEATURES  IN  JANUARY  ISSUE 


My  Lady  Caprice 

Hy   Jeffcry    Farnol.   of   "The    Broad   Hifhway"   popularity. 

The  Gay  Old  Dog 

By   Edna    Ferber.     One  of  the  snappiest  stories  yet   written 
by   thia   feminine  O.  Henry. 

A  Pilgrim 

Robert  CliamberB,  at  his   beat   in   a   tale  of   romance  eternal. 

My  Four  Years  a  Prisoner  in  Belgium 

By  Jeannette  Beland  Mathieo.  daughter  of  Hon,  Dr.  Beland. 

The    first    installment    of    a   graphic    and    thrilling:    personal 

narrative. 

What  is  Your  Son's  Ambition  ? 

Illustrated   with  a  life  sketch  of  E.  W.  Beatty,   President  of 
the    Canadian    Pacific    Railway. 

The  Great  Unrecognized 

Where   fame   hid   and   where  she   found   Marcella   Craft,   the 
famous    American    Opera    Sinjter. 

My  Lady  of  the  Orient 

Fealurinfr    Norma    Talmadire,    her  rorxeODfl   ffOwna   and   pop- 
ular self  in  her  latest  photoplay,  "The  Forbidden  City" 


(Confidentially)  Do  you  approve  of  the  pow- 
der puff? 

Whether   yon    do    or   not.    it   is    worth    a   mere   man's    time   to 
read  about  it. 

An  Apple  a  Day 

— you    Itnow    the    rest.      Twenty    new    and    delicious    ways    to 
diisappoint    the    Hiffh    Cost    of    Livinr. 

The  Hands  of  a  Lady 

An   illustrated  sketch   on   the  care  of  the   hands 

Odds  and  Ends  of  a  War-RIddled  V/ui-drobe 

"Hand-me-downs"   and   last  year's  styles  desiunrd   into  clever 
and   serviceable   make-over   ideas   for   the   whole   fsTnily. 

The  Silver  Lining  of  the  Pentecostal  Petticoat 

Five  pages  of  advanced  styles  for  a  fashion-hungry  feminine 
world. 

Festive  Frocks  for  Feminine  Fancies 

Showing  newest  styles  in   afternoon   and   party   frocks. 

Smart  Service  Dresses  for  Home  Wear 

Attractive    and    serviceable    abont-the-house    styles 

Fashion's  Newest  Lines  for  Easily  Made  Gowns 


Personality  Sketches. 

I  Join  the  Chorus. 

Personality  v*.  Paper. 

Let  Us  Solve  Your  Health  Problems. 


Have  You  An  Accumulation  of 

Wheat  Substitutes? 

Recipes  that  show  you  how  toua*  thennup. 

'Tween  You  and  Me — By  Jean  Blewett 


Sleeping  Garments  for   Winter 
Health. 

Hush-a-Bye  Land. 

Menus  for  Mid-Winter  Days. 


EVERYWOMAN'S  WORLD 


Canadians  for  Canadian  women. 


^myiofmsWMD 


18  not  only   the   leading  woman's  magazine   of   Canada,   it   is    100    per    cent.    Canadian,    owned 

Canadian  thoughts,  customs,  opinions,  habits  and  ideals  are 
EVKHYWOMAN'S  WORLD  stands  alone  among  Canadian 
magazines  as  serving  the  paramount  needs  of  Canadian  women. 
KVKRYWOMAN'S  WORLD  believes  the  best  to  be  none  too 
good,  and  price  i»  no  object  in  maintaining  a  leadership 
standard,  and  EVERYWOMAN'S  WORLD  not  only  leads  but 
sounds  the  advance  note  of  everything  feminine,  Thousnrr|!< 
of  women  buy  it,  read  it,  and  pay  for  it  in  advance. 

With  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  heralded  by  Peace,  women 
are  doing  things  on  a  scale  never  before  conceived,  EVERY- 
WOMAN'S WORLD  is  in  a  position  to  secun-  Hdvsnced  iinH 
authentic  information  on  all  things  feminine 

Read  the  January  issue  and  you  will  understand  whv 
EVERYWOMAN'S  WORLD  holds  the  grip  of  interest  in  Cana- 
dian  homes. 


edited     and     published     by 
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Factory  Building  and  Plant 

FOR  SALE 

.Mocicrii   oiK-slorey    bricit    building. 
Ideal  position  on  a  Railway  Siding. 

Steam  Heated,  KIcctric 
Lighted,  Shafting,  Pulleys 
and  Motors  alt  in  place. 
Office  Furniture.  Ml  "■ 
first-clat>  condition. 

MJnu 

W.  J.  TAYLOR 
P.  O.  Box  607  Woodotock,  Ont. 


Greater  Speed  and  Accuracy 

In  Office  Work 

arc  assured  by  the  use  of  the 

KALAMAZOO    LOOSE    LEAF 
DEVICES  AND  Ac  COUNTING 

SYSTf.M.S 


Special  KiUmaioo  Features  : 

Put  OiwnlnK.  Simple  Conftnietlcn, 
(;f>-^t-«f>>fftft>1nn  Km*  of  Opcm 
■  y  Mrlalii,     Aoor«i>i 

HI    ntir    FRKF. 

ii- '.  ,,M,i'.  I  r.>nr.iininK  full  Infor 
matU'ti. 

Warwick  Br6«.  &  Rnltcr,  Limifed 

<:*N*iiiftN  ll«Niir«fTrti«K3tii 
Klnv  and  Spadtna,  Toronto, Ont. 
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SOLDIERS  HOME 


COMING  CAMPAIGN 


■ 


The  War  Work 

and  the  After-War  Work  of  the 

SALVATION  ARMY 

''First  to  Serve  —  Last  to  Appear' 

If  one  institution  in  the  Empire  was  prepared  for  war,  it  was  the  Salvation  Army.  For  53  years, 
it  has  been  practising  the  relief  of  distress  wherever  and  whenever  the  need  arose. 
And  when  the  war  came,  intensifying  human  suffering  and  the  need  for  bodily  and  spiritual 
help  in  a  thousand  ways,  the  Salvation  Army  was  ready. 

The  entire  Salvation  Army  has  always  been  organized  on  a  military  basis — inured  to  hardship, 
sacrifice,  and  service.    It  is  always  in  action,  day  and  night. 

And  so  the  twelfth  day  of  the  war  found  the  Salvation  Army  at  work  behind  the  lines  in  Bel- 
gium. Since  then,  it  has  maintained  197  Huts,  96  Hostels  and  40  Rest  Rooms,  1,200  uniformed 
workers  and  46  ambulances  at  the  front — in  addition  to  taking  care  of  the  problems  which  arose 
here  in  Canada,  as  a  result  of  the  departure  of  our  soldiers. 

Hostilities  have  ceased,  leaving  vast  and  complex  problems — human  problems — that  call  ex- 
pressly for  the  sympathetic  and  ardent  workers  trained  by  and  organized  into  the  Salvation 
Army. 

The  Salvation   Army   Million    Dollar    Fund 

January  19th  to  25th 

The  war  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  has  been  conducted  without  any  general  appeal  to  the  public  for  funds. 
While  it  could  "carry  on"  without  appealing,  it  did  so.  Now  a  crisis  has  arisen.  The  budget  has  been  pre- 
pared for  essential  work  during  the  coming  year,  and  it  has  been  found  that  a  million  dollars  must  be  raised  to 
continue  the  after-the-war  activities,  including: 

Hostels  for  Soldiers. 


For  our  troops  "consolidating"  the  victory  in  Europe;  for  soldiers 
in  France  or  England  awaiting  transportation;  and  for  returned 
men  landing  in  Canada,  the  Salvation  Army  Hostels  provide  good 
food,  clean  beds,  wholesome  entertainment  at  a  price  the  soldier 
can  afford  to  pay.  The  service  of  the  Salvation  Army,  founded 
on  sacrifice,  demonstrates  the  true  spirit  of  the  Master  and  is 
directed  to  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

Care  of  the  Wives,  Widows,  Depen- 
dents and  Orphans  of  Soldiers. 

The  Salvation  Army  operates  Emergency  Receiving  and  Maternity 
Homes  for  the  care  of  those  whom  the  soldier  leaves  behind  him. 
The  widows  and  orphans  alone  present  a  vast  and  complex  problem 
that  needs  the  human  touch  of  the  Salvation  Army. 


Visitation  of  War  Families 

The  misery  endured  by  helpless  families  of  our  soldiers  by  reason 
of  debt,  sickness,  and  misfortune  is  alleviated  by  the  relief  work 
of  the  Salvation  Army  workers,  who  realize  that  immediate  action 
is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  present  need  and  to  prepare  for 
future  need. 

Demobilization 

Through  its  Hostels  maintained  throughout  Canada,  the  Salvation 
Army  is  already  assisting  vitally  in  the  repatriation  of  our  soldiers, 
especially  those  who  have  returned  with  no  homes  to  go  to,  and 
those  who  are  looking  for  a  new  start  in  civil  life.  The  discharged 
soldier  must  not  be  turned  adrift,  and  the  Salvation  Army  has 
already  proven  indispensable  in  dealing  with  phases  of  the  situation 
not  provided   for   by   the   Government   or   any   other   organization. 


Your  earnest  co-operation  is  needed.      For  two  generations  the  Salvation  Army  has  stood  out 
and  out  for  God.     It  approaches  practical  problems  in  a  practical  way  and  achieves  RESULTS. 

"LET  YOUR  GRATITUDE  FIND  EXPRESSION  IN  SERVICE." 

THE  SALVATION  ARMY  MILLION  DOLLAR  FUND  COMMITTEE 

Head  Quarters,  20  Albert  Street,  Toronto 


THE    day   of    wooden 
office    equipment    is 
fast  disappearing. 

Steel  is  taking  the  place  of 
wood  in  filing  cabinets,  desks 
and  many  other  pieces  of  office 
furniture. 

Steel  Equipmeni 
will  outlast   thai 

of  wood  several 
times,  shows  but 
little  signs  of 
wear  after  ye^irs 
of  most  severe 
service. 

Steel  Kquipmcnt 
is  neat  and  com- 
pact. 

Steel  Equipmeni 
will  not   Slick  or 
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Sieel  Equipmeni 
will  not  burn. 

Steel  Kciuipiiicin 
!s  modern. 

Sicel  Equipment 
is  dustproof  and 
verrainproof. 

Write  us  for  our 
aitracUctly  illus- 
IraleJ       c  a  I  a  log 

STEEL 
EQUIPMENT- 
It's   yours  jor   Iht 

askinn. 

The  Srecl 

Equipment 

Co.,  Ltd. 

OJT.WVA.CAN. 


The  most  practical  office 
.  printing  device  on 
the  market 


The  Multicolor  Press 

Whether    ;n    form    letter    work,    imprinting 
literature,    printing    letterhea'da.    envelopen. 

offtr*"     form;*,      leaflets,     etc. 

Means  Speed,  Quality, 

Convenience  and  Economy 

BOME   CANADIAN    UrtKIUS 

Litnat-y   Bureau  of  Csnadn.    Lt^l.,   Tonmio,  *>ui 

ItalUm    BrM Toronto,  Onl. 

Miuht   DitTCtorie*.    Limltwl Toronto.  Ont, 

fnmph*-!!    Flour   MilU.    Lt-I Toronto.  Ont. 

T.    Rutrm  <'o..    Ltd Toronto,  Ont. 

I'nmtnion     K^nrcM    Co.     Toronto.  Ont. 

Mai*I.rf4n    I*ubli;Uiin(t    Co..    I.td,,    Toronto,  Ont. 
Wwitern     Bu»lne«<«    Sen-ic*'    S.v^tcm,    l^td., 

HRAkalof)n.  Hatk. 

•  'rtnadUn    F«lrlMinlt,^-Mor''«    ("i^..    fA*\.    12  mnrh.). 

Montrtftl.  Qu^. 

Northern     Klectric    Co Montreal.  Que 

.Mphon**-  FlaHne.  I*td .MnntPcnl,  Our. 

Ortortwln*!.     I,imit(<<1     Mmitpeal.  Que. 

(MMl.   Wind»<)r  St.    Re-tanrant.    Monlrral.  Qtie. 
'■jinadian     Inirf mon-RawI    Co..    Ltd.. 

flhett»rnf)k#'.  Qii.-, 

SEND   COUPON 

for  full  particularM 

Multicolor  Sales  Co. 

359  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 

Pleme    nend    full    particular*    on    your 
Multicoliir    Preaa. 

Nam.- 

Addr. 
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Pencils  and 
flannel  suits 

You  fo«A/ wear  a  white 
flannel  suit  in  zero 
weather  —  but  why 
should  you.?  And  why 
should  you  use  in  your 
work  any  pencil  other 
than  that  precisely  suited 
to  your  requirements? 

ELdo^Q 


lUe  tnasterdtawin^peiidt 


offers,  among  its  17  degrees,  a 
pencil  that  Hts  your  individual 
needs,  just  as  if  it  were  made 
for  you — a  pencil  so  responsive, 
so  deli(;htful  to  use  that  you 
will  notice  at  once  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  ease  and  speed 
of  your  work.  17  degrees — 
9H  (hardest)  to  6B  (softest); 
H  B  (medium)  for  general  work. 
Whichever  grade  suits  you 
now,  will  suit  you  always  for 
each  degree  is  always  uniform. 

Writt  HO'wforourgTadt  chart, 
ihoaving  the  uses  of  the  17  de- 
pees.  If  you  -ivish,  enclose  15c 
in  stamps  for  full-length 
Eldorado  samples  luorlh  double 
the  money. '  Please  state  the  na- 
ture of  your  pencil  ivork  and 
your  regular  dealer's  name. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Depl.  67 -J  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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di»tributort 
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n.K.  MacDougall  &  Co.,LtiL, Toronto, Ont. 
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Gladiolus  Bulbs 


When  you  «ri  pUnnlng  your  (lower  B»r- 
ilen  why  not  include  sonw  of  the  showiest 
flower*  of  nummor?  1  will  send  100  bulbs 
ot  "AmericH."  the  mo«t  popular  pink,  or 
"Burrell."  a  handsome  red.  with  splendid 
markinRK.  in  any  proportion  you  devire.  for 
$2.50  per  hundred,  prepaid,  atiywhere  in 
Canada.     Smaller   aixe.    11.76   per   hundred. 

Send  for  my  li»t— it  i»  not  lante.  but 
contains   some  rholce  varieties. 

G.  W.  J.  BRIDGER 

Box  125,  Sarnia,  Ontario 


DEAFNESS 

IT.S  CAUSES  AND  TREATMENT 

Write  lor  !■■«•  Booklet  and  particulars  o< 
the  tree  trial  offer  ol  the  Mean  Ear  Phune. 

THE    MEABS  CO.   OF  CANADA 

Dept.  F.      194 A  Peel  Street  Montreal 
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Mac"  is  a  member  of  the  Prest-O-Lite  Clan 


WHAT  "Mac"  doesn't  know  about  running 
a  car  isn't  worth  knowing.  He  can  hit  a 
pace  of  60  miles,  or  slow  down  to  a  walk, 
without  one  of  his  six  cylinders  missing  a  stroke. 
"Mac"  knows  the  importance  of  humoring  a  car — he 
can  sense  the  trouble  in  an  instant,  if  any  sign  of 
weakening  develops  anywhere — and  acts  accordingly. 

He  is  a  thorough  believer  in  forestalling  trouble 
before  trouble  stalls  him. 

And  he  knows  that  the  best  way  to  forestall  trouble 
is  to  leave  all  his  tinkering  to  a  qualified  mechanic,  and 
to  shift  the  care  of  his  starting  and  lighting  system 
onto  the  broad  shoulders  of  the  Prest-O-Lite  Service 
Man  down  the  street. 

"Mac"  hardly  knows  a  battery  "grid"  from  a  piece  of 
cheese.  He  doesn't  know,  and  he  doesn't  want  to  know  the 
first  thing  about  "electrodes"  or  "electrolytes."     He  is  sat- 


isfied to  leave  all  that  technical  stuff  to  his  good,  faithful 
friend  at  the  Prest-O-Lite  Service  Station. 

What  he  does  know  is  that  his  Prest-O-Lite  battery  carries 
the  necessary  stored-up  energy  to  feed  his  head-lights  and  spin 
his  engine  under  conditions  that  would  force  any  other  bat- 
tery to  lay  down  on  the  job; 

— that  every  Prest-O-Lite  Service  Man  is  a  battery  engin- 
eer— an  expert — well  qualified  to  pass  on  the  condition  of  any 
make  of  Storage  Battery,  and  apply  the  simple  treatments 
necessary  to  keep  it  up  to  its  rated  capacity; 

— that  it  is  necessary  to  drive  around  at  least  once  a  month 
for  free  inspection,  testing  and  distilled  water. 

— that  this  Prest-O-Lite  Service  is  free  as  air;  but  that  any 
other  services,  such  as  repairing  or  recharging,  are  charged 
for  at  reasonable  rates. 

"Mac"  has  learned  the  secret  of  immunity  from  Battery 
troubles.  If  you  want  to  feel  the  same  way,  you  are  eligible 
to  membership  in  the  Prest-O-Lite  Clan. 


WRITE  us  today,  and  we   will  put  you  in  touch   with  our  nearest 
service  station  man,   who  will  be  on  the  holdout  for  your  first  visit. 

PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,   LIMITED 

Dept.  C-119,  Prest-O-Lite  Building 
TORONTO,   CANADA 

Branches  at   Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg. 

[More  than   115  Prest-O-Lite  Service  Stations  covering  Canada  from  Coast  to  Coast. 

The  Oldest  Service  to  Motorists  in  North  America 
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Advertising-  to  Prevent  War 


The    Place    Advertising    Will    Take    in 
World   Politics   After    The    War 

T^HAT  each  nation  should  advertise 
to  explain  its  aims  and  ideals  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  is  the  conten- 
tion of  Bruce  Barton  in  Collier's.  Thus 
would  the  people  of  the  world  come  to 
know  each  other  and  knowing  would 
ultimately   like    each   other. 

He  argues  on  the  following  lines: 

Looking  forward  to  the  day  when  our 
fighting  men  will  be  coming  liomei 
again,  I  have  been  wondering  what 
their  attitude  will  be  when  they  arrive. 
That  it  will  be  an  attitude  of  interro- 
gation I  have  no  doubt.  And  the  ques- 
tion which  will  come  most  frequently  to 
their  lips,  in  my  opinion,  will  not  be: 
"Why  were  you  not  with  us  over  there?" 
That  question  they  will  be  likely  to 
leave  for  each  man's  conscience  to  raise 
and  answer  within  himself.  Rather 
th^y  will  ask:  "What  did  you  do  while 
we  were  away?  What  plans  have  you 
made  for  this  cleaner  and  finer  world 
that  we  have  brought  back  to  you? 
What  kind  of  a  world  is  it  to  be  any- 
way?" 

It  will,  of  course,  be  a  different  world 
from  any  of  the  worlds  of  the  past, 
even  as  this  war  has  been  different 
from  any  other  war.  And  the  point 
of  difference  that  strikes  me  first  of  all, 
because  I  am  a  writing  and  an  adver- 
tising man,  is  this- —that  it  will  be  a 
morld  in  whicli,  for  the  first  time,  the 
pev  will  be  actually  greater  and  more 
powerfvl  than  the  sword. 

Long  ^go  the  pen  began  to  enjoy  a 
kind  of  grudging  recognition  from  the 
sword.  Even  Caesar  knew  the  value 
of  propaganda  in  breaking  down  the 
enemy  morale.  When  his  soldiers  were 
engaged  in  blockading  Pompey  it  was 
their  pleasant  custom  to  hurl  taunting 
messages  over  the  front-line  trenches. 
"But  Pompey  took  what  care  he  could 
that  the  words  should  not  reach  his 
men,  who  were  out  of  heart  and  de- 
spondent." But  it  remained  for  this 
war  to  give  the  pen  its  real  chance:  we 
have  seen  it  accomplish  victories  which 
the  sword  alone  would  have  been  power- 
less to  achieve.  It  was  German  pro- 
paganda, not  German  arms,  that  brought 
on  the  great  disaster  in  Italy;  it  was 
the  activities  of  the  German  advertis- 
ing department  that  laid  Russia  pros- 
trate. We  Americans,  who  pride  our- 
selves upon  our  leadership  in  advertis- 
ing, were  compelled  to  learn  from  our 
adversaries  the  importance  of  this 
weapon — as  of  most  of  the  other 
weapons  of  warfare  which  were  our 
original  invention.  But  having  been 
shown,  we  were  quick  to  appreciate  and 
employ.  It  is  a  fact  which  should 
make  every  advertising  man  feel  proud 
that  President  Wilson  was  willing  to 
delegate  practically  every  other  func- 
tion of  his  governmental  business  ex- 
cept the  advertising.  His  notes  to 
Europe,  which  are  our  advertisements 
to  the  world,  he  kept  securely  in  his  own 
counsels,  drafting  the  copy  and  revis- 
ing the  proofs  with  his  own  hand. 

And  those  advertisements  lifted  the 
whole  war — yes,  and  the  thinking  of 
mankind  about  the  war  and  the  con- 
ditions that  are  to  follow  it — on  to  a 
higher  plane.  By  the  selling  force  of 
that  single  campaign  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  level  of  humanity  has  been 
permanently  raised. 

In  an  old  and  very  wise  book  it  is 
written:  "And  they  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  plowshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruninghooks."  That  was 
the  oM  irlcal  of  ending  wars.  As  a 
matter  cf  fact,  each  man  usually  did 
return  to  his  own  little  farm — ^to  his 
own  isolated  existence — and  took  up 
again  the  ta.sks  of  peace.  And  not  until 
new  misunderstandings  had -arisen,  call- 
ing him  into  a  new  war,  did  he  have 
any  further  dealings  with  either  his 
former  allies  or  his  fnrmer  adversaries. 
Wc  shall  go  a  step  farther  after  this 
war:  we  shall  beat  some  of  our  swords 
at  least  into  electrotypes.  The  war  has 
taught  us  the  magnificent  advantage  of 


knowing  the  English  and  the  French 
and  the  Italians  and  the  Japanese,  and 
of  having  them  know  and  understand 
us.  It  has  forever  broken  down  the  old 
rail  fence  that  ran  around  America, 
shutting  us  inside  with  cur  own  indi- 
vidual plowshares.  It  has  taught  us 
the  value  of  talking  across  that  fence 
by  the  spoken  word  and  the  written 
message,  and  of  visiting  much  in  the 
plowed  fields  of  our  neighbors. 

Surely  no  one  of  the  Allied  nations 
will  be  so  blind  as  not  to  read  the  les- 
son of  these  la&c  four  years.  Surely 
England  must  appreciate  that  she  could 
not  possibly  do  anything  greater  for 
the  future  of  the  British  Empire  than 
to  maintain  over  here  a  stalwart  bureau 
to  advertise  England  to  Americans. 
Italy  must  know  that  $25,000,000  could 
not  possibly  be  spent  anywhere  else 
so  well  as  in  constantly  explaining 
Italy  to  America.  And  we,  it  is  to  be 
devoutly  hoped,  have  learned  our  les- 
son just  as  well. 

It  would  cost  us  a  couple  of  billion 
dollars  a  month  to  have  a  war  with 
Japan,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other 
losses  that  are  too  sacred  to  be  com- 
puted. For  two  million  dollars  a  month 
spent  by  ourselves  in  Japan  and  by 
Japan  with  us  we  could  in  ten  years 
create  a  mutual  respect  and  regard  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  two  nations 
that  would  make  a  future  war  utterly 
unthinkable. 

I  would  write  it  into  peace  terms 
— if  I  were  President  Wilson — some- 
thing  like    this: 

ARTICLE   114 

Whkreas,  The  pen  has  played  an 
honorable  part  with  the  sword  in  win- 
ning victory  and  bringing  peace;   and. 

Whereas,  The  permanence  of  that 
peace  can  only  be  secured  by  the  ex- 
tension of  international  understanding 
and  regard;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  each  nation  attaching 
its  signature  to  this  treaty  does  by  that 
signature  pledge  itself  to  the  annual 
expenditure  of  at  least  1  per  cent,  of  its 
present  war  costs  in  international  ad- 
vertising, explaining  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  its  own  achievements  and  ideals; 
and  seeking  to  eradicate  from  the  char- 
acter of  its  own  people  those  character- 
istics which  'are  a  source  of  irritation 
to  their  neighbors. 

I  should  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
that  treaty  very  liberally;  I  would 
by  no  means  confine  America's  adver- 
tising to  the  printed  word.  I  would 
send  to  each  of  the  great  countries  of 
the  world  a  hundred  of  our  best  young 
newspaper  men  to  work  in  their  news- 
paper offices,  and  bring  back  an  equal 
number  of  their  newspaper  men  to  work 
for  a  year  in  ours,  so  that  the  editorial 
writers  of  the  future,  when  they  write 
of  international  relationships,  will  have 
some  basis  for  their  writing  besides  the 
■ncyclopedia.  I  would  exchange  clergy- 
men and  college  professors  and  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor  and  of 
every  other  group  which  has  in  its 
power  the  shaping  of  public  opinion. 

In  all  these  ways— plus  the  regular 
use  of  the  printed  word  and  the  motion 
picture— I  would  make  the  people  of 
the  world  to  know  each  other,  knowing 
that  ultimately  they  would  come  to  like 
each  other. 

It  would  have  .seemed  impossible  five 
years  ago;  to-day  the  war  has  taught 
us  to  forget  that  there  is  such  a  word 
as  impossible.  It  has  taught  us  to  be- 
gin to  think  internationally.  And  we 
can  be  led  a  great  distance  along  that 
road  provided  our  rulers  are  wisw 
enough  to  read  the  signs.  Provided, 
in  addition  to  beating  our  swords  into 
plowshares,  they  beat  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  them  into  printing  presses  and 
motion-picture  films  and  electrotypes. 

"Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
splendid  viagazine  yov  publish.  Each 
issue  seemii  to  surpass  the  previous  one. 
You  coter  in  its  jmges  to  a  great  diver- 
sity Of  tastes  and  interests,  which  I  awi 
sure  is  thoroughly  appreciated  by  your 
readers."— Rer.  L.T.H. 


Ihe  Conservation  of  Space 
in  You?'  Office 

With  the  cost  of  floor  space,  in  metropolitan  business  dis- 
tricts ranging  anywhere  from  $1.50  to  $3.50  per  square 
foot,  the  need  for  conservation  is  vital.  No  more  mu.st 
unwieldy  and  clumsy  equipment  be  allowed  to  dig  so 
deeply  into  the  profit  account — to  contribute  in  such 
unjust  proportion  to  "office  overhead."  Nor  must  those 
cumbersome  and  space-wasting  old  counters  occupy  valu- 
able office  space  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  single 
purpose  they  serve. 

Waste  space  or  misused  space  piles  up  office  overheail 
just  as  idle  machinery  or  mismanagement  piles  up  fac- 
tory overhead. 

Waste  in  office  equipment,  and  particularly  in  its  arranjio- 
ment,  must  give  way  to  Economy,  the  one  outatandinR 
word  to-day  in  the  lexicon  of  business.  "Office  Specialty" 

Counter    Height   Sections 

;'re,  as  the  name  implies,  the  approximate  height  of  an  ordinary 
counter,  about  forty-five  inches.  At  the  same  time  they  function 
ui-  cabinets  for  filing  any  and  every  kind  of  business  record.  They 
are  double  purpose  sections — they  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a  counter 
and  a  filing  cabinet,  with  the  added  advantages  of  finer  appearance, 
economy  of  floor  space,  and  saving  in  first  cost. 

If  you  knew  of  a  way  to  cut  your  investment  in  office  equipment  in 
half,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  your  available  floor  space  50  per 
cent.,  you  would  investigate.  That's  why  we'll  be  glad  to  send 
y^<u  Folder  No.  1946,  illustrating  and  describing  "Office  Specialty" 
Counter  Height  Sections.  .\  postcard  to  our  nearest  Service  Store 
will    do — to-day. 

THE  OKFICK  SPECIAI.T^*  MFC.  CO..  LIMirED 
Home  Oil  NF.WM.VRKKT  Canada 

Halifas  Hamilton    Winn  ; 

ftFFlCr  ■^PECIALIT 

nunvonEMs 
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MACLEAN'S    MAGAZINE 


Every  Document  at  Your' Finger  Tips 


Office  men,  school  teachers  or 
anyone  who  may  have  im- 
portant papers  or  correspon- 
dence which  they  would  like 
to  keep  at  home  or  in  their 
office  in  a  systematic,  con- 
venient place  will  appreciate 
this  new  patent  filing  method. 

Hie  Busy  Man's 
Friend 


quartered     oak 


Made     from     selected 

fully  guaranteed. 

Price,  $24.00;    with    ten   sets  of  alphabetical 

indexes,  $30.00, 

Size— 30    in.   high,  24    in.   wide,  24    in.   deep. 

Each  drawer  will  hold  30  folders  containing 

upwards  of  1,000  sheets  of  paper. 

The  Orillia  Furniture  Co.,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers 

ORILLIA  ONTARIO 

Orders    from    Toronto   and   surroundinR    duitrict    to 

be    sent   to    Tho    A.    S.    Hustwitt   Co.,    42    Adelaide 

St.    W.,    Toronto. 

Distributors   for 

Elliott   Addressing:    Machines. 

Standard    Envelope    Sealers. 

Standard    Stamp    Affixers. 

Lig'htning^    Letter   Openers. 

Vclour,    Sealbrand    and    Whitedge    Carbon    Papers. 

Office    Sappliefl. 

Vortex    Individual    Drinking    Cups. 

Write    for   particulars   of   any   of   the   above   lines. 


42  Adelaide  Street,  West 
TORONTO-ONTARIO 


Accounting  rhe"KALAM  AZOO" 

WAY  means— 

Reduction    In    Overhead    Ex- 
pense, Earlier  Balances  and 
Quicker  Returns. 


Office  Managers  and 
Accountants: 

A  »hort  experience  with  the 
Kalamazoo  system  will  con- 
vince you  that  it's  an  inven- 
tion born  of  necessity. 

Warwick  Bras.  &  Rutter,  Limited 

Canadian  Manufaotitrkrh 
King  and  Spadina,  Toronto.Ont. 


Put  your  bookkeeping  problems 
up   to    us.     Let    us   save   you 
time,    worry  and 
money. 


HALIFAX 


ST.  JOHN'S,  NFLD. 


SHERBROOKE 


ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 


SYDNEY 


F.  B.  McCURDY  &  COMPANY 


134  St.  James  Street  -  MONTREAL,  CANADA 

Members  Montreal  Stock  Exchange 

Dealers  in  Investment  Securities  Stocks  Carried  on  Margin 

Direct  private  wire  connections  with     "I  offices  and  with  Laidlaw  &  Co.,  New  Yort.       Main  7140,  7141,  7142 


The  Financial  Post 

This  is  a  business  man's  paper.  It  is  of  interest  to  every  man  who  has 
money  invested  either  in  his  own  business  or  in  bonds  and  securities  of 
various  kinds.  It  is  published  weekly,  and  the  news  is  given  in  very 
readable  form. 

Wholesale  and  retail  merchants  find  it  valuable  because  they  are  in- 
terested in  market  tendencies  and  market  factors,  not  only  as  applied 
to  their  business,  but  also  as  applying  to  business  in  general.  They  need 
to  know  conditions  local  and  remote.  They  need  information  to  enable 
them  to  buy  right  and  sell  safely. 

And  the  knowledge  they  need  they  can  have  for  the  insignificant  sum 
of  $3  annually. 


THE   FINANCIAL    POST   OF   CANADA. 
148-1.53   University   Ave.,  Toronto. 

Pleafie    enter   me   as    a    regular   subscriber,    commencing    at    once.      If    I    am    satisfied 
with  the  paper,   I  will  remit  $3  to  pay   for  my  subscription   on   receipt  of  bill. 


r/ie 


Investment  Situation 


By  H.  H.  BLACK,  Montreal  Editor  of   The  Fuiancial  Post 

This  in  the  idim  of  invmlmentg  that  MacLean's  MAGAZINE  detireg  to  present :  That 
men  and  women  thould  Have  carefully,  putting  Iheir  money  in  the  bank;  ihould  carry 
endowment  atid  life  inturanee;  fhould  make  a  will,  naming  eomr  good  trust  company 
as  executor.  When  these  mattere  have  been  taken  care  of,  the  surplus  income  should 
he  invested  in  good  (lovernment  and  municipal  bonds.  To  these  might  be  adde-" 
good  rt'al  estate  mortyages,  but  the  average  man  or  woman  who  is  not  in  close  tov..e, 
with  values  would  he  unwise  to  put  money  into  mortgages  at  the  present  timt, 
except  indirectly  through  itivestment  in  some  of  the  good  loan  companies'  shares. 
.Men  and  women,  and  particularly  young  men,  whose  incomes  are  above  the  average, 
who  are  not  dependent  upon  a  sure  income  from  Iheir  investments  and  who  are 
willing  to  take  risks  to  secure  a  larger  return  on  their  money,  may  buy  shares  in 
financial  and  industrial  companies.  MacLean's  Magazine  does  not  care  to  advise 
readers  on  any  particular  securities,  hut  with  the  aid  of  the  editor  of  "The  Financial 
Post"  ivill  tthiillu  ifii'f  regular  subseriluru  opinioim  nn   new  fUitatinns.    -THE  KlHTfn?s 

Bank  Stocks  and  Victory  Bonds  Advance 


T^HE  outstanding  feature  of  the  in- 
-•■  vestment  market  this  past  month 
has  been  the  upward  movement  of  bank 
stocks.  During  the  period  of  the  war 
practically  every  bank  stock  declined, 
partly  in  common  with  the  universal 
downward  trend  of  all  .securities,  partly 
due  to  the  enforced  lower  profits  that 
the  banks  were  showing  through  the 
need  for  their  keeping  a  large  portion 
of  their  liquid  assets  ready  for  Govern- 
ment requirements.  During  the  year 
1918  profits  in  most  cases  again  passed 
the  former  figures,  owing  to  the  remark- 
able developments  in  the  business  of  the 
banks,  and  they  are  now  advancing  to 
new  high  figures  for  the  present  year. 
Not  only  was  the  disposal  of  their  sur- 
plus cash  restricted  during  the  war,  but 
bv  an  agreement  with  the  Minister  of 
Finance  they  were  not  allowed  to  extend 
at  their  pleasure  into  new  territory. 
Since  the  armistice,  the  "lid"  is  off,  and 
there  was  a  wild  rush  the  last  couple  of 
months  as  into  new  gold  fields,  and 
scores  of  new  branches  were  opened  up, 
especially  in  the  West.  Already  the 
keenest  of  competition  has  developed 
among  the  various  banks,  and  it  is 
hinted  that  seme  rather  warm  inter- 
changes have  taken  place  between  gen- 
eral managers  at  what  they  regarded  as 
"invasions"  of  the  <rround  they  had  held 
for  years  befcre.  In.^.eed  in  one  case  I 
was  chatting  to  t/ie  head  of  one  bank 
when  another  high  official  came  in  to 
announce  that  such  and  such  a  banK 
vvab  proposing  to  open  up  in  a  certain 

town  in  opposition.    "Tell that 

if  he  does  we  will  open  up  in  some  town 
where  he  has  a  branch."  To  me  it  was 
a  delicious  piece  of  human  nature,  al- 
most unbelievable  in  bank  men ;  that 
touch  of  nature  that  makes  the  whole 
world  kin;  that  sort  of  square,  face-to- 
face  fight  one  loves,  and  I  felt  like  pat- 
ting that  bank  chief  on  the  back — but 
didn't.  Surely  it  strikes  away  the  props 
from  those  who  are  always  suspicious 
of  the  existence  or  creation  of  what  they 
term  a  "Money  Trust"  in  Canada.  The 
reduction  in  the  number  of  Canadian 
chartered  banks  to  nineteen,  two  less 
than  one  year  ago,  has  served  only  to 
intensify  the  competition  for  business, 
and  for  serving  the  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  that  exists  among 
those  that  survive.  It  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  added  strength  to  the  banks  not 
only  to  cover  domestic  demands,  but  to 
stretch  out  along  international  lines  and 
open  the  way  for  the  extension  of  Can- 
adian trade  in  Europe,  South  America 
and  the  Orient.  In  England  recent 
amalgamations  have  taken  place  among 
the  bitterest  of  rivals,  with  little  opposi- 
tion even  from  the  extreme  radical  sec- 
tions, in  order  that  there  might  be 
what  has  been  termed  "concentration  of 
credit,"  and  that  the  group  of  institu- 
tions might  be  the  stronger  to  help  in  the 
development  of  export  trade,  retain  for 
London  the  title  and  place  as  the  world's 
financial  centre,  and  provide  credit  as  in 
the  past  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
world's  international  trading. 

As  the  banks  are  shaking  free  of  war- 
time restrictions  so  the  values  of  their 
securities  are  appreciating.  Within  a 
very  few  weeks,  the  selling  price  of  one 
bank   stock  has   gone   up    17%    points. 


another  25,  another  10;  another  13;  and 
so  on.  And  yet  the  present  prices  are 
far  below  pre-war  levels.  Twelve  of  the 
bank  stocks  have  declined  in  the  four 
years  a  total  of  208  points,  an  average 
of  a  little  over  17  points  each,  ever' 
allowing  for  the  recent  advances.  A> 
interest  rates  decline  bank  stocks  wij 
tend  to  advance;  and  this  movement  will 
be  accelerated  by  the  increases  in  the 
earnings  which  should  be  the  experience 
of  the  most  of  the  Canadian  banks  in  the 
next  few  years.  Another  factor  that 
will  tend  to  strengthen  the  hold  of  a 
bank  stock  as  an  investment  is  the  con- 
dition under  which  future  increases  in 
capital  stock  are  likely  to  be  made.  In 
the  case  of  one  bank,  the  Royal,  share- 
holders can  take  an  allotment  of  the 
new  stock  at  $150  a  share  on  the  basis 
of  one  share  for  each  seven  they  already 
hold,  the  present  market  price  being  $64 
a  share  above  the  issue  price,  and  the 
President  intimates  that  future  issues 
will  be  equally  advantageous.  The 
Union  Bank  in  a  new  $3,000,000  issue 
does  not  hold  out  an  equal  bonus  induce- 
ment, but  the  stock  of  this  bank  has 
risen  in  the  past  few  months  at  a  rapid 
rate.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Royal,  this 
bank  is  advancing  into  the  foreign  field 
of  trade,  and  announces  a  subsidiary 
corporation  designed  primarily  to  de- 
velop trade  with  the  far  East,  with 
offices  in  Yokohama,  and  other  Eastern 
centres.  Writing  of  the  proven  stability 
of  the  Canadian  banking  system.  Sir 
Frederick  Williams-Taylor  says:  "The 
system  as  it  stands  is,  without  doubt, 
adequate  to  meet  any  possible  demands 
arising  during  the  reconstruction  period 
and  for  years  thereafter."  Indeed  the 
centralized,  branch  system  of  Canada  is 
fast  becoming  the  desire  of  many  fin- 
anciers of  the  United  States,  who 
recognize  increasing  elements  of  weak- 
ness in  the  de-centralized  system  of 
that  country,  with  its  five  thousand  and 
more  separate  institutions.  The  inter- 
national aspect  of  Canadian  banks  holds 
forth  infinite  possibilities  and  will 
create  a  new  interest  among  investers. 

The  other  day  I  was  talking  to  the 
head  of  a  leading  banking  and  broker- 
age house  in  Montreal  about  the  listing 
of  Victory  bonds  on  the  Exchange, 
where  in  the  main  they  had  met  with 
strong  support.  He  remarked:  "One 
Contimted  on  page  80 


The  invitation  given  to  readers 
of  MacLean's  Magazine  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  information  at 
the  dvsposal  of  the  writer  in  re- 
gard to  investments  they  have 
made,  or  are  contemplating,  is 
being  acted  upon.  Before  me  from 
the  sa7ne  postal  delivery  are  in- 
quiries from  a  town  in  Ontario, 
and  New  York  City,  one  dealing 
both  with  a  department  store  stock 
and  a  coal  mining  proposition,  tlie 
other  with  a  gold  mine.  All  in- 
quiries are  answered  personally, 
and  are  treated  as  confidential. 
These  should  be  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  this  departinent  of  128 
Bleury  Street,  Montreal 
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WANTED— A  NATIONAL  POLICY 


IHREE   things   in   my   railroad  ex- 
perience come  to  my  mind  in  these 
days  when  "reconstruction"  policies 
are  the  talk  of  every  smoking  room. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  story  of  a  wealthy  old 
lumberman  who  was  seized  with  a  fancy  to  build 
a  line  of  railway  through  his  timber  limits.  He 
was  not— I  may  say  at  once — Mr.  J.  R.  Booth. 
He  declined  to  have  an  expert  survey  niiade  by 
a  railroad  engineer,  but  built  the  road  after  his 
own  fancy  and  with  no  particular  destination  in 
mind.  His  steel  arrived  finally  in  a  blind  valley 
from  which  there  was  no  escape,  and  his  railway 
died,  like  one  of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood.  I  may 
add  that  the  old  gentleman  made  a  fortune,  but 
not  from  his  railroad.  It  failed  because  it  had 
not  been  planned  properly  or  rather  because  it 
had  not  been  planned  at  all;  and  what  makes  one 
think  of  it  now  is  the  apparent  lack  of  any  plan — 
even  a  tentative  plan — for  the  building  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  We  are  going  somewhere — 
but  where?  Speech-makers  assure  us  we  have 
*'a  glorious  destiny,"  but  what  is  it?  The  country 
seems  to  be  full  of  phrase-making  and  cloud- 
snatching,  but  to  be  devoid  of  direction! 

Say,  if  you  will,  that  nations  are  matters  of 
growth,  of  evolution,  of  slow  development.  Point, 
if  you  like  to  the  European  nations,  some  (one 
of  them  at  least)  like  bright  diamonds  coined  by 
the  terrific  heat  and  pressure  of  European  politi- 
cal history.  But  Canada,  which  was  an  arbitrary 
grouping  of  diversified  and  often  hostile  interests 
under  the  paper  seals  of  Confederation,  is  essen- 
tially anartificially-created  country — not  a  normal, 
unconscious  growth  or  evolution.  And  Canada 
must  be  forwarded  toward  its  destiny  by  the  ab- 
normal and  conscious  labors  of  real  nation- 
builders. 

But  what  is  that  Destiny?  And  how  can  we 
know  that  the  things  we  do  are  the  right  things 
unless  we  know  the  object  of  our  nation  building? 
We  lack  a  plan  and  to  my  mind  we  need  one,  badly. 

What   Are   Our    Peace   Terms? 

\VE  send  a  representative  to  a  Peace  Conference. 
At  that  Conference  agreements  are  to  be  made 
which  will  profoundly  affect  the  life  and  the  prosperity 
of  every  nation.  Yet  does  Canada's  representative 
know  what  Canada  wants  at  that  Conference?  Or, 
what  is  more  important,  what  Canada  NEEDS?  If 
the  whole  world  rose  up  and  said  to  that  representative 
— or  to  Mr.  Rowell  or  any  other  Cabinet  Minister 
to-day:  "Canada!  We've  decided  that  you  are  to  have 
first  say  about  everything  and  first  choice  of  the  best 
things  the  world  affords.  You  have  this  one  oppor- 
tunity.    Choose  vow!" — could  he  answer? 

Could  you? 

Or  I? 

Or  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance  of  Ontario?  Or  the 
Trades  and  Labor  Congress?  Or  the  Grain  Growers' 
Grain  Company?     I  think  not. 

Other  nations  would  not  be  quite  so  embarrassed. 
Australia,  for  example,  has  a  pretty  clear  and  level 
head  when  it  comes  to  saying  what  she  wants  from 
her  neighbors.  She  has  definite  notions  about  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese.  She  has  fairly  clear  ideas  about 
the  United  States  and  about  the  British  Ennpire.  When 
Ausitralia  speaks  she  speaks  at  least  like  one  with  a 
mind  of  her  own,  a  consciousness  of  her  ultimate 
interests  and  a  clear  desire  to  stand  by  those  interests. 

Or  Great  Britain?  She  knows  what  she  needs  and 
what  she  must  have.  A  guarantee  among  other  things 
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Sir  C«T»«  Barr 

of  certain  raw  materials  to  maintain  her  industries! 
Control,  among  other  matters,  of  certain  naval  bases! 
Such  and  such  privileges  in  the  Far  East  and  in  the 
Balkans! 

France  knows.  Knows  where  she  wants  to  sell  her 
wines  and  where  she  must  get  coal  and  iron !  How 
she  must  foster  her  silk  industry!  And  how  maintain 
her  position  in  Africa! 

The  United  States  has  even  an  American  dream  of 
an  American  destiny.  A  bit  pompous  perhaps.  A 
trifle  grandiloquent^— arbiter  of  the  rights  of  the 
weak,  protector  of  the  western  hemisphere!  She 
may  not  be  as  greatly  concerned  about  raw  materials 
as  the  older  nations,  but  she  is  not  one  whit  less  eager 
about  markets  for  her  exports. 

So  with  Germany,  and  even  Bulgaria  and  Serbia. 
They  have  a  consciousness  of  their  destiny  and  their 
needs.     But  we  have  no  such  consciousness  in  Canada. 

'TpHE  second  item  out  of  railroad  work  that  has,  I 
■^  think,  some  interest  at  this  time  is  what  we  call  on 
all  the  railways  of  North  America:  the  Boomer. 

The  Boomer  is  a  railroad  man  who  won't  stay  with 
his  road — an  itinerant  railroader.  Some  of  the  best 
engineers,  yard-masters,  firemen,  mechanics  and  tele- 
graph operators,  are  "boomers."  They  have  to  be  the 
best  because  only  good  men  could  rely  upon  finding 
employment  wherever  they  choose  to  work.  For  ex- 
ample, Mr.  Boomer  Engineer  takes  a  fancy  to  Cali- 


T^   "V/  fornia,  quits  his  job,  gets  a  lift  from  one 

j|\^    J  friendly    conductor    after    another — the 

camaraderie  of  railroadom  is  marvellous 

— till  he  reaches  some  California  railroad 

centre  that  suits  his  taste.     He  shows  his  union 

card,  meets  the  foreman  or  superintendent,  starts 

in  and  makes  good! — the  Boomer  can  usually  make 

good. 

But  he  will  not  stay  long.  Spring  comes  and 
some  newspaper  item  makes  him  hungry  to  see 
the  prairie  again!  Or  to  smell  the  Ontario 
northland.  He  quits  and  wanders  north  once 
more.  Sometimes  it  is  the  poetic  instinct  of  the 
wanderer  that  moves  him.  Sometimes  it  is  debt — 
or  domestic  trouble — or  melancholia.  The  Boomer 
is  the  hope  and  the  despair  of  the  railroad  official. 
And  to  my  mind  the  Boomer— taking  now  the 
Boomer  in  any  and  all  trades  or  walks  of  life — 
is  the  hope  and  the  despair  of  Canada.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  wandering  instinct,  or  for  those  other 
things  which  make  men  restless,  Canada  might 
neverhavehad  an  immigrant.  For  that  matter  Am- 
erica might  never  have  been  discovered.  If  it  were 
not  for  "boomers"  in  the  trade  of  law,  or  medicine, 
or  farming  or  butchering  or  paper-hanging,  the 
prairie  would  never  have  flowered  with  sod  huts, 
and  Vancouver  might  never  have  had  a  Granville 
Street.  The  Boomer— I  am  still  speaking  in  the 
wider  sense  of  the  word— gives  to  the  place  that 
knows  him,  things  that  the  dull  stay-at-home  could 
never  give  it.  The  stupid  man  dare  not  be  a 
Boomer.  His  hold  on  life  is  weak.  He  is  not  in 
demand.  He  finds  his  place  and  clutches  it  tight. 
It  is  the  Boomer  who  dreams  and  dares  and  does! 
But  we  must  anchor  the  Boomer. 
Consider  the  Canadian  "Boomers"  who  heap  up 
a  few  thousand  dollars  in  the  profession  of  law 
and  then  fly  away  to  the  south  of  England  to  spend 
it.  Making  their  sons  as  nearly  like  Englishmen 
as  they  can.  Sending  them  to  English  schools. 
Depriving  the  soil  that  really  bore  the.se  sons  of 
its  first  return— to  wit,  their  labor  and  affection. 
Consider  the  brilliant  member  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment whose  whole  fortune  was  won  in  this  country 

employing  his  brains  on  behalf  of  another  community 
when  Canada  is  so  much  in  need  of  statesmanship. 
One  of  the  most  terrible  items  of  export  from  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  an  item  not  recorded  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  is 
the  hundreds  of  Canadian  young  men,  trained  in  Can- 
adian Universities,  aided  by  the  Canadian  tax-payer, 
who  are  now  working  in  foreign  countries. 

We  must  anchor  Canadians  in  Canada.  If  we  did 
that  I  think  you  would  see  then  more  interest  being 
taken  in  a  "plan"  for  Canada's  destiny.  We  must 
make  men  see  that  they  are  not  living  just  for  them- 
selves, but  for  their  children,  and  not  for  to-day  only, 
but  for  generations.  That  is  your  good  English  family 
point  of  view — or  Scotch,  Irish,  French  or  Italian  for 
that  matter.  The  man  of  the  momi-nt,  however 
brilliant,  is  not  so  necessary  as  the  citizen  with  a 
stake  by  which  he  intends  to  .stand.    We  cannot  evolve 

plans  for  Canada  or  a  Cnnn.r,-,r,  n....u..;..:,..,,ou=  ,v;<i 

anchoring  the  "Boomei 

pERHAPS  in  that  connection  the  story  of  a  certain 
district  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  may  be 
of  interest.  It  is  a  district  of  which  I  myself  was  once 
General  Superintendent — one  of  the  hardest,  I  should 
almost  say,  of  any  railroad  district  in  North  America. 
Covtinued  on  page  70 
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"The  basis  of  it,"  said  the  sta- 

tionmaster,  "or  what  we  Germans 

call     the     Fundamental     Ground 

Foundation,     is     universal     love. 

They  hanged  all  the  leaders 

of    the    Old     Revolution 

yesterday." 

"When  can  I  get  a  train?" 
I  inquired. 

"Your  Excellence  shall 
have  a  special  train  at  once. 
Sir,"  he  continued  with  a 
sudden  burst  of  feeling, 
while  a  tear  swelled  in  his 
eye.  "The  sight  of  your 
uniform  calls  forth  all  our 
sratitude.  My  three  sons 
enlisted  in  our  German 
Navy.  For  four  years  they 
have  been  at  Kiel,  comfort- 
ably fed,  playing  dominoes. 
They  are  now  at  home  all 
safe  and  happy.  Had  your 
brave  navy  relaxed  its  vigi- 
lance for  a  moment  these 
boys  might  have  had  to  go 
out  on  the  sea,  as  they  had 
Please  God,"  concluded  the  good,  old  man, 
no  German  sailor  now 


TWO  years  ago  as  my  readers  will  remember,  but 
of  course  they  don't,  I  made  a  secret  visit  to 
Germany  during  the  height  of  the  war.  It  was 
obviously  quite  impossible  at  that  time  to  disclose  the 
means  whereby  I  made  my  way  across  the  frontier,  I 
therefore  adopted  the  familiar  literary  device  of  pro- 
fessing to  have  been  transported  to  Germany  in  a 
dream.  In  that  state  I  was  supposed  to  be  conducted 
about  the  country  by  my  friend  Count  Boob  von 
Boobenstein,  whom  I  had  known  years  before  as  a 
waiter  in  Toronto,  to  see  GERMANY  FROM  WITH- 
IN, and  to  report  upon  it  in  the  Allied  press. 

What  I  wrote  attracted  some  attention.  So  the 
German  Government  feeling,  perhaps,  that  the  pres- 
tige of  their  own  spy  system  was  at  stake,  published 
a  white  paper,  or  a  green  paper,  I  forget  which,  in 
denial  of  all  my  adventures  and  disclosures.  In  this 
they  proved  (1)  that  all  entry  into  Germany  by  dreams 
had  been  expressly  forbidden  of  the  High  General 
Command;  (2)  that  astral  bodies  were  prohibited  and 
C3)  that  nobody  else  but  the  Kaiser  was  allowed  to 
have  visions.  They  claimed  therefore  (1)  that  my 
article  was  a  fabrication  and  (2)  that  for  all  they  knew 
it  was  humorous.  There  the  matter  ended  until  it  can 
be  taken  Up  at  the  General  Peace  Table. 

But  as  soon  as  I  heard  that  the  People's  Revolution 
had  taken  place  in  Berlin  I  determined  to  make  a 
second  visit. 

npHIS  time  I  had  no  difficulty  about  the  frontier  what- 
•*-  ever.  I  simply  put  on  the  costume  of  a  British 
admiral  and  walked  in. 

"Three  cheers  for  the  British  Navy,"  said  the  first 
official  whom  I  met.  He  threw  his  hat  in  the  air  and 
the  peasants  standing  about  raised  a  cheer.  It  was 
my  first  view  of  the  marvellous  adaptability  of  this 
great  people. 

I  noticed  that  many  of  them  were  wearing  little 
buttons  with  pictures  of  Jellicoe  and  Beatty. 

At  my  own  request  I  was  conducted  at  once  to  the 
nearest  railway  station. 

"So  your  Excellency  wishes  to  go  to  Berlin?"  said  the 
stationmaster. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "I  want  to  see  something  of  the 
People's  Revolution." 

The  stationmaster  looked  at  his  watch. 

"That  Revolution  is  over,"  he  said. 

"Too  bad!"  I  exclaimed. 

"Not  at  all.  A  much  better  one  is  in  progress,  quite 
the  best  Revolution  that  we  have  had.  It  is  called — 
Johann,  hand  me  that  proclamation  of  yesterday — the 
Workmen  and  Soldiers'  Revolution. 

"What's  it  about?"  I  asked. 


never  done 

removing  his  hat  a  moment, 

will  ever  have  to  go  to  sea." 


T  PASS  over  my  journey  to  Berlin.  Interesting  and 
A  varied  as  were  the  scenes  through  which  I  passed 
they  gave  me  but  little  light  upon  the  true  situation 
of  the  country:  indeed  I  may  say  without  exaggera- 
tion that  they  gave  me  as  little,  or  even  more  so,  as 
the  press  reports  of  our  talented  newspaper  corres- 
pondents. The  food  situation  seemed  particularly  per- 
plexing. A  well-to-do  merchant  from  Bremen  who 
travelled  for  some  distance  in  my  train  assured  me 
that  there  was  plenty  of  food  in  Germany,  except  of 
course  for  the  poor.  Distress,  he  said,  was  confined 
entirely  to  these.  Similarly  a  Prussian  gentleman 
who  looked  very  like  a  soldier  but  who  assured  me 
with  some  heat  that  he  was  a  commercial  traveller, 
told  me  the  same  thing.  There  were  no  cases  of 
starvation,  he  said,  except  among  the  very  poor. 

The  aspect  of  the  people  too,  at  the  stations  and  in 
the  towns  we  passed,  puzzled  me.  There  were  no  uni- 
forms, no  soldiers.  But  I  was  amazed  at  the  number 
of  commercial  travellers,  Lutheran  ministers,  photo- 
graphers and  so  forth,  and  the  odd  resemblance  they 
presented,  in  spite  of  their  innocent  costumes,  to  the 
arrogant  and  ubiquitous  military  officers  whom  I  had 
observed  on  my  former  visit. 

But  I  was  too  anxious  to  reach  Berlin  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  details  of  my  jouney. 

Even  when  I  at  last  reached  the  capital,  I  arrived, 
as  I  had  feared,  too  late. 

"Your  Excellence,"  said  a  courteous  official  at  the 
railway  station,  to  whom  my  naval  uniform  acted  as  a 
sufficient  passport.  "The  Revolution  of  which  you 
speak  is  over.  Its  leaders  were  arrested  yesterday. 
But  you  shall  not  be  disappointed.  There  is  a  better 
one.  It  is  called  the  Comrades'  Revolution  of  the 
Bolsheviks.  The  chief  Executive  was  installed  yester- 
day." 
"Would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  see  him?"  I  asked. 
"Nothing  simpler.  Excellency,"  he  continued  as  a 
tear  rose  in  his  eye,  "my  four  sons—" 

"I  know,"  I  said,  "your  four  sons  are  in  the  German 
Navy.  It  is  enough.  Can  you  take  me  to  the  Leader?" 
"I  can  and  will,"  said  the  official.  "He  is  sitting  now 
in  the  Free  Palace  of  all  the  German  People,  once 
usurped  by  the  Hohenzollern  Tyrant  The  doors  are 
guarded  by  machine  guns.  But  I  can  take  you  direct 
from  here  through  a  back  way.    Come." 

We  passed  out  from  the  station,  across  a.  street  and 
through  a  maze  of  little  stairways  and  passages  into 
the  heart  of  the  great  building  that  had  been  the  offices 
o^  the  Imperial  Government. 

"Enter  this  room.  Do  not  knock,"  said  my  guide. 
"Good  bye." 


T  N   another  moment  I   found  mys 
*■     face  to  face  with  the  chief  comrade 
of  the  Bolsheviks. 

He  gave  a  sudden  start  as  he  looked 
at  me,  but  insUntly  collected  himself. 

He  was  sitting  with  his  big  boot.'' 
up  on  the  mahogany  desk,  a  cigar  at  an 
edgeways  angle  in  his  mouth.  His 
hair  under  his  sheepskin  cap  was  shaggy  and  his  beard 
stubbly  and  unshaven.  His  dress  was  slovenly  and 
there  was  a  big  knife  in  his  belt.  A  revolver  lay  on 
the  desk  beside  him.  I  had  never  seen  a  Bolshevik 
before  but  I  knew  at  sight  that  he  must  be  one. 

"You  say  you  were  here  in  Berlin  once  before?"  he 
questioned,  and  he  added  before  I  had  time  to  answer : 
"When  you  speak  don't  call  me  'Excellency'  or  'Serene 
ness'  or  anything  of  that  sort;  just  call  me  'brother'  or 
'comrade.'  This  is  the  era  of  freedom.  You're  as  good 
as  I  am,  or  nearly." 
"Thank  you,"  I  said. 

"Don't  be  so  damn  polite,"  he  snarled.  "No  good 
comrade  ever  says  thank  you.  So  you  were  here  in 
Berlin  before?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "I  was  here  in  the  interests  of 
MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE,  writing  up  Germany  from 
Within  in  the  m.iddle  of  the  war." 

"The  war,  the  war!"  he  murmured,  in  a  sort  of 
wail  or  whine.  "Take  notice,  comrade,  that  I  weep 
when  I  speak  of  it.  If  you  write  anything  about  me  be 
sure  to  say  that  I  cried  when  the  war  was  mentioned 
We  Germans  have  been  so  misjudged.  When  I  think 
of  the  devastation  of  France  and  Belgium  I  weep." 

He  drew  a  greasy,  red  handkerchief  from  his  pocket 
and  began  to  sob.  .  .  "and  the  loss  of  all  the  English 
merchant  ships!" 

"Oh,  you  needn't  worry,"  I  said,  "It's  all  going  to  be 
paid  for." 

"Oh  I  hope  so,  I  do  hope  so,"  said  the  Bolshevik  chief. 
"What  a  regret  it  is  to  us  Germans  to  think  that  un- 
fortunately we  are  not  able  to  help  pay  for  it;  but 
you  English — you  are  so  generous — how  much  we  have 
admired  j'our  noble  hearts — so  kind,  so  generous  to  thr 
vanquished.  .  .  " 

His  voice  had  subsided  into  a  sort  of  whine. 

OUT  at  this  moment  there  was  a  loud  knocking  at  lh»- 
^  door.  The  Bolshevik  hastily  wiped  the  tears  from 
his  face  and  put  away  his  handkerchief. 

"How  do  I  look?"  he  asked,  anxiously.  "Not  humanp. 
I  hope?     Not  soft?" 

"  Oh  no,"  I  said,  "quite  tough." 

"That's  good,"  he  answered,  "that's  good.  But  am  ; 
tough  enough?" 

He  hastily  shoved  his  hands  through  his  hair. 

"Quick,"  he  said,  "hand  me  that  piece  of  chewing 
tobacco.    Now  then.    Come  in!" 


**I  never  see  that  nnl- 

form    withoat    it   »iT- 

in(r    me    the    jumps." 

said   Von   Tirpitx. 


MACLEAN'S    MAGAZINE 


The  door  swung  open. 
A  man  in  a  costume, 
much  like  the  leader's, 
swaggered  into  the 
room.  He  had  a  bundle 
of  papers  in  his  hands, 
and  seemed  to  be  some 
sort  of  military  secre- 
tary. 

"Hal  Comrade!"  he 
said,  with  easy  famili- 
arity. "Here  are  the 
death  warrants!" 
"Death  warrants!" 
said  the  Bolshevik.  "Of 
the  leaders  of  the  late 
Revolution?  Excellent! 
And  a  good  bundle  of 
them !  One  moment 
while  I  sign  them." 

He  began  rapidly 
signing  the  warrants, 
one  after  the  other. 

"Comrade,"  said  the 
secretary  in  a  surly 
tone,  "you  are  not  chew- 
ing tobacco!" 

"Yes,  I  am,  yes,  I 
am,"  said  the  leader. 
"Or,  at  least,  I  was  just 
sroing  to." 

He  bit  a  hage  piece  out 
of  his  plug  with  what 
seemed  to  me  an  evident 
distaste  and  began  to 
chew  furiously. 

"It  is  well,"  said  the 
other.  "Remember, 
comrade,  that  you  are 
watched.  It  was  re- 
ported last  night  to  the 
Executive      Committee 

of  the  Circle  of  the  Brothers  that  you  chewed  no 
tobacco  all  day  yesterday.  Be  warned,  comrade. 
This  is  a  free  and  independent  republic.  We  will 
stand  for  no  aristocratic  nonsense.  But  whom  have 
you  here?"  he  added,  breaking  off  in  his  speech,  as  if 
he  noticed  me  for  the  first  time.    "What  dog  is  this?" 

"Hush,"  said  the  leader,  "he  is  a  representative  of 
the  Foreign  press,  a  newspaper  reporter." 

"Your  pardon,"  said  the  secretary.  "I  took  you 
by  your  dress  for  a  prince.  A  representative  of  the 
great  and  enlightened  press  of  the  Allies,  1  presume. 
How  deeply  we  admire  in  Germany  the  press  of  Eng- 
land! Let  me  kiss  you." 
"Oh,  don't  trouble,"  I  said.  "It's  not  worth  while." 
"Say,  at  least,  when  you  write  to  your  paper,  that  I 
offered  to  kiss  you,  will  you  not?" 

Meantime,  the  leader  had  finished  signing  the  paper.s. 
The  .secretary  took  them  and  swung  on  his  heels  with 
something  between  a  military  bow  and  a  drunken 
swagger.  "Remember,  comrade,"  he  said  in  a  threat- 
ening tone  as  he  passed  out,  "you  are  watched." 

The  Bolshevik  leader  looked  after  him  with  some- 
thing of  a  shudder. 

"Excuse  me  a  moment,"  he  .said,  "while  I  fn  and  get 
rid  of  this  tobacco." 

.OE  got  up  from  his  chair  and  walked  away  towards 
the  door  of  an  inner  room.  As  he  did  so,  there 
struck  me  something  strangely  familiar  in  his  gait  and 
figure.  Conceal  it  as  he  might,  there  was  still  the  stiff 
wooden  movement  of  a  Prussian  general  beneath  his 
assumed  swagger.  The  poise  of  his  head  still  seemed 
t©  suggest  the  pointed  helmet  of  the  Prussian.  I  could 
without  effort  imagine  a  military  cloak  about  his 
shoulders  instead  of  his  Bolshevik  sheepskin. 

Then,  all  in  a  moment,  as  he  re-entered  the  room, 
I  recalled  exactly  who  he  was. 

"My  friend,"  I  said,  reaching  out  my  hand,  "pardon 
me  for  not  knowing  you  at  once.  I  recognize  you 
now.  ..." 

"Hush,"  said  the  Bolshevik.  "Don't  speak!  I  never 
saw  you  in  my  life." 

"Nonsense,"  I  said.  "I  knew  you  years  ago  in 
Canada  when  you  were  disguised  as  a  waiter.  And 
you  it  was  who  conducted  me  through  Germany  two 
years  ago  when  I  made  my  war  visit.  You  are  no 
more  a  Bolshevik  than  I  am.  You  are  General  Count 
Boob  von  Boobenstein." 

The  general  sftnk  down  in  his  chair,  his  face  pale 
beneath  his  plaster  of  rouge. 

"Hush!"  he  said.    "If  they  learn  it,  it  is  death." 

"M;  dear  Boob,"  I  said,  "not  a  word  shall  pass  my 
lips." 

The  general  grasped  my  hand.  "The  true  spirit," 
he  said.  "The  true  English  comradeship;  how  deeply 
we  admire  it  in  Germany!" 


a  further  proof  of  (^crmnn 
adaptability. 


"I  am  sure  you  do,"  I  answered.  "But  tell  me, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  Why  are  you  a 
Bolshevik?" 

"We  all  are,"  said  the  Count,  dropping  his  assumed 
rough  voice,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  quiet  melancholy. 
"It's  the  only  thing  to  be.  But  come,"  he  added,  get- 
ting up  from  his  chair,  "I  took  you  once  through  Berlin 
in  war  time.  Let  me  take  you  out  again  and  show 
you  Berlin  under  the  Bolsheviks." 

"I  shall  be  only  too  happy,"  I  said. 

"I  shall  leave  my  pistols  and  knives  here,"  said 
Boobenstein,  "and  if  you  will  excuse  me  I  shall  change 
my  costume  a  little.  To  appear  as  I  am  would  excite 
too  much  enthusiasm.  I  shall  walk  out  with  you  in  the 
simple  costume  of  a  gentleman.  It's  a  risky  thing  to  do 
in  Berlin  but  I'll  chance  it." 

'"pHE  Count  retired  and  presently  returned,  dressed  in 
the  quiet  bell-shaped  purple  coat,  the  simple  scar- 
let tie,  the  pea-green  hat  and  the  white  spats  that  mark 
the  German  gentleman  all  the  world  over. 

"Bless  me,  Count,"  I  said.  "You  look  just  like 
Bernstorff." 

"Hush,"  said  the  Count.  "Don't  mention  him.  He's 
here  in  Berlin." 

"What's  he  doing?"  I  asked. 

"He's  a  Bolshevik;  one  of  our  leaders;  he's  just  been 
elected  president  of  the  Scavengers'  Union.  They  say 
he's  the  very  man  for  it.  But  come  along  and,  by  the 
way,  when  we  get  into  the  street  talk  English  and  only 
English.  There's  getting  to  be  a  prejudice  here 
against  Gorman." 

We  passed  out  of  the  door  and  through  the  spacious 
corridors  and  down  the  stairways  of  the  great  building. 
All  about  were  little  groups  of  ferocious  looking  men, 
dressed  like  stage  Russians,  all  chewing  tobacco  and 
redolent  of  alcohol. 

"Who  are  all  these  people?"  I  said  to  the  Count  in  a 
low  voice. 

"Bolsheviks,"  he  whispered.  "At  least  they  aren't 
really.     You  see  that  group  in  the  corner?" 

"The  ones  with  the  long  knives?"  I  said. 

"Yes.  They  are,  or  at  least  they  were,  the  orchestra 
of  the  Berlin  Opera.  They  arc  now  the  Bolshevik 
Music  Commission.  They  are  here  this  morning  to  see 
about  getting  their  second  violinist  hanged." 

"Why  not  the  first?"  I  asked. 

"They  had  him  hanged  yesterday.  Both  cases  are 
quite  clear.  The  men  undoubtedly  favored  the  war: 
one,  at  least,  of  them  openly  spoke  disparagement  of 
President  Wilson.  But  come  along.  Let  me  show  you 
our  new  city." 

We  stepped  out  upon  the  street. 

How  completely  it  was  changed  from  the  Berlin  that 
I  had  known! 


A/fY  attention  was  at 
once  arrested  by 
the  new  and  glaring 
signboards  at  the  shops 
and  hotels  and  the 
streamers  with  mottoes 
suspended  across  the 
street.  I  realized  as  I 
read  them  the  marvel- 
lous adaptability  of  the 
German  people  and 
their  magnanimity  to- 
wards their  enemies. 
Conspicuous  in  huge 
lettering  was  HOTEL 
PRESIDENT  WIL- 
SON, and  close  beside  it 
CABARET  QUEEN 
MARY:  ENGLISH 
DANCING.  The  street 
itself,  which  I  remem- 
bered as  the  Kaiser- 
strasse,  was  now  re- 
named on  huge  sign 
boards  THE  AVENUE 
OF  THE  BRITISH 
NAVY.  Not  far  off  one 
noticed  the  RESTAUR- 
ANT MARSHAL 
FOCH  side  by  side 
with  the  ROOSEVELT 
SALOON  and  the 
BEER  GARDEN 
GEORGE  V. 

But  the  change  in  the 
appearance  and  cos- 
tume of  the  men  who 
crowded  the  streets  was 
even  more  notable.  The 
uniforms  and  the  point- 
ed helmets  of  two  years 
ago  had  vanished  utterly.  The  men  that  one  saw  re- 
tained indeed  their  German  stoutness,  their  flabby 
faces  and  their  big  spectacles.  But  they  were  now- 
dressed  for  the  most  part  in  the  costume  of  the  Russian 
moujik,  while  some  of  them  appeared  in  American 
wideawakes  and  Kentucky  frock  coats,  or  in  English 
stovepipe  hats  and  morning  coats.  A  few  of  the 
stouter  were  in  Highland  costume. 

"You  are  amazed,"  said  Boobens-tein  as  we  stood  a 
moment,  looking  at  the  motley  crowd. 
"What  does  it  mean?"  I  asked. 

"One  moment,"  said  the  Count.  "I  will  first  summon 
a  taxi.  It  will  be  more  convenient,  to  talk  as  we  ride." 
He  whistled  and  there  presently  came  lumbering 
to  our  side  an  ancient  and  decrepit  vehicle  which 
would  have  excited  my  laughter  but  for  the  seriousness 
of  the  Count's  face.  The  top  of  the  conveyance  had 
evidently  long  since  been  torn  off  leaving  only  the 
frame;  the  copper  fastenings  had  been  removed;  the 
tires  were  gone;  the  doors  were  altogether  missing. 

"Our  new  1919  model,"  said  the  Count.  "Observe  the 
absence  of  the  old-fashioned  rubber  tires,  still  used  by 
the  less  progressive  peoples.  Our  chemists  found  that 
riding  on  rubber  was  bad  for  the  eye-sight.  Note,  too, 
the  time  saved  by  not  having  any  doors." 
"Admirable,"  I  said. 

YY^E  seated  ourselves   in    the   crazy   conveyance,    the 
Count  whispered  to  the  chauffeur  an  address  which 
my  ear  failed  to  catch  and  we  started  off  at  a  lumber- 
ing pace  along  the  street. 

"And  now  tell  me,  Mr.  Boobenstein,"  I  said,  "what 
does  it  al!  mean,  the  foreign  signs  and  the  strange 
costumes?" 

"My  dear  sir,"  he  replied,  "it  is  merely  a  further 
proof  of  our  German  adaptability.  Having  failed  to 
conquer  the  world  by  war  we  now  propose  to  con- 
quer it  by  the  arts  of  pence.  Those  people,  for  ex- 
ample, that  you  see  in  Scotch  costumes  are  members  of 
our  Highland  Mission  about  to  start  for  Scotland  to 
carry  to  the  Scotch  the  good  news  that  the  w,ir  is  n 
thing  of  the  past,  that  the  German  people  for^'ive  all 
wrongs  and  are  prepared  to  offer  a  line  of  manufa<'- 
turcd  goods  as  per  catalogue  sample." 

"Wonderful,"  I  said. 

"Is  it  not?"  .said  Von  Boobenstein.  "We  call  it  the 
From  Germany  Out  movement.     It  is  ' 
in  great  detail  by  our  Step  from   IJi,, 
They  claim  that  already  four  million  Gerinun  voU;r«  mv 
pledged  to  forget  the  war  and  to  forgive  the  Allies     \V. 
that  we  now  ask  is  to  be  able  to  put  our  hand.<i  uf' 
villains  who  made  this  war,  no  matter  how  Im 
their  station  may  be,  and  execute  them  after  a  fair 
trial,  or  possibly  before." 

Continued  on  page  65 
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Lend  Me  Your  TITLE 

By  ONOTO  WANTANNA 

Author  of  "Me."  "Marion,"  "A  Japanese    Xightingale."  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED     BY     C.     F.     PETERS 

EbjtoI!  s  Notk. — .1  few  years  ago  a  remarkable  novel  "Me'  appeared 
anonymously,  and  much  speculation  followed  as  to  the  identitij 
of  the  author.  It  is  now  possihle  to  announce  that  it  wm  the  work 
of  a  well-knoivn  Canadian  author,  Onoto  Wctntannu.  The  story 
which  follows  is  the  first  to  appear  in  MacLean's  from  the  pen  of 
llii.t  (/if fed  irriter. 


K 


I— PROPOSAL 


ITTY! 


Is  it  truly  you  I" 


'Go  on,  Hawley,  without  me.       Er 

no -I'll   finish   another   time.      Kitty,   do   you   know 

I " 


"Why  haven't  I  been  around  lately?     Well.  I  like 
that,  after  the  message  you  sent  me  by  your  mother." 


•What!      You   n- 


I   knew 


just   fairly 


knew    you    weren't    responsible    for    all    that    da.shed 
snubbing.     But  when  your  mother  said " 


But  let's  forget  it. 
we're  here  


"Yes,  that's  true. 
thing  is  you're  here  ■ 

—  Alone  at  last!    The  first  time  in  centuries." 


The  main 
together  I 


"Knew  I  was  going  to  play  to-day,  and  came  on 
purpose!  Listen  to  me,  Kitty.  /  love  you.  I'm  per- 
fectly crazy  about  you.     I " 


"I  don't  care  who  is  watching  us.    It's  none  of  their 
business." 


"Let  him  keep  his  eye  on  his  ball.  There!  Served 
him  right.  Do  you  see  where  it  landed?  But,  Kitty, 
I'm  proposing  to  you,  and  here  you  are  up  to  your  old 
tricks  again sidestepping  the  issue." 


"Oh,  hang  it  all,  I'm  not  such  a  dasked  golf  en- 
thusiast that  I'm  going  to  watch  a  ball  in  the  middle 
of  the  only   proposal   I   ever   made   in    my   life.     Oh, 

Kitty,  will  you What  are  you  turning  your  head 

for?" 


"Overlapping  grip  I     Why,  of  course,  anyone  can  do 

it.     I'll  show  you  What  did   you   pull 

your  hands  away  like  that  for?  One  would  think  I 
had  burned  you.  Anyhow,  the  overlapping  gi-ip  isn't 
practical  for  such  little  hands  as  yours.  It'll  strain 
your  wrists.  Don't  try  it.  But  I'm  not  going  to  talk 
about  overlapping  grips.  I  don't  care  anything  about 
them or  anything  connected  with  them." 


"Now,  look  here,  Kitty,  this  is  the  first  chance  I've 
had  to  see  you  alone  for  ages.  Listen  to  me  like  a 
good  girl.    Look  at  me  like  an  angel." 


"I  don't  think  so.     He  tec-ed  it  up  too  high.     He'll 

not  make but  Kitty,  for  the  love  of  Mike,  turn 

your  back  on  that  blank  tee.     Look  at  me,  won't  you? 
Will  you Kittvl      My  God     You  don't  mean 

II— REJECTION 
"I^ll'K,    rd    love    to    marry    you,    indeed    1    would. 

^^-^  Don't!     Don't!   Richard   Bradley,  if  you 

don't  let  go  my  

interrupt." 


Now  listen  to  me,  and  don't 


"I'm   not  a  flirt,  you   know   that  as  well   as   I  do, 
and  I'm  giving  you  an  answer  right  out  of  my  heart" 


"Well,  if  you  won't  hear  me  out,  I'm  going  to  finish 
the  course.  That's  right.  Now,  keep  there,  and  don't 
interrupt.  Dick,  I  would  marry  you  if  I  could.  Oh, 
don't  bounce  up  like  that.  Just  see  how  you  made 
that  man  pull,  so  his  ball  is  away  to  that  side.  I  wish 
this  bench  wasn't  so  near  the  tee." 

"No  not  the  woods.     I  prefer  to  speak  right 

here." 

"I  can't,  Dick!    I  can't!    I  wish  I  could." 


"Oh,  there's  a  reason  a  very  big  one  indeed. 

I  c — can  hardly  tell  it  to  you,  but  when  I  do,  even  you, 
dear  old  Dick,  will  see  that  we  aren't  for  each  other." 


"I'm  n — not  crying!  Well, 
you  may  hold  it  then  — — 
under  the  clubs;  but  you're 
not  to  come  an  inch  nearer. 
Oh  Dick,  you're  so  poor! 
Mother  says  we'd  starve  on 
your  income,  and  just  think 
what  a  large  family  we 
have,  and  the  boys  starting 
in  to  college  and " 


"That's  just  it!  You  see, 
if  I  married  you,  you'd  have 
to  support  us  all — eight  of 
us,  besides  Mamma." 


"Rich?  We?  Oh  Dick, 
so  we  seem,  so  we  are  in 
fact,  but  there's  a  horrible 
string  to  it  all.  That's  why 
I  can't  marry  you." 


"VH  make  th«  best  JapaneM  rent  you  ever  capped  eye«  on.' 


"No,   I  can't!     I  can't,  I 
say.     You  promised  not  to  interrupt, 
her  Uncle  Dan  Fisher?" 


Do  you  remem- 


"Yes,  it's  his  money  we're  living  on  in  such  grand 
style." 


"Y-yes 


yes 


at  least,  no. 


he  didn't  exactly  leave  us  his  money.  Give  me  a  chance 
to  explain.  Do  you  remember  how  perfectly  crazy  he 
always  was  on  the  subject  of  titles?" 


"Oh!     Oh!    Glad!     Prefer  me  penniless!     But  what 

of  the  others?     Not  only  I  but  my  eight  little 

brothers  and  sisters.  And  you  wouldn't  want  to  see 
all  that  money,  that  Uncle  Dan  worked  so  hard  to  make, 
go  to  found  a  home  for  Destitute  and  Indigent  Men  of 
Titles,  would  you?" 


"But  it  has  got  something  to  do  with  this — every- 
thing, in  fact.     Dick,  I  can't  talk  if  you  are  going  to 

put  your  arm  there .    Oh!    Oh!    Those  horrid 

little  caddies  saw  you.  There,  they've  told  that  man. 
Kick  his  ball  into  the  brook.  He  sent  it  over  here 
on  purpose.  That  woman  with  him  conies  here  just  to 
take  her  fat  down.  Isn't  it  absurd  to  wear  a  narrow 
skirt  on  the  links !     Keep  still !" 


"Y — yes,  that's  exactly  what  he's  done  in  his  will. 
We're  to  have  the  income  only  till  I  reach  the  age  of 
twenty-onf,  and  then,  unless  I  marry  a  man  of  title,  it 
is  all  to  revert  to  that  horried  home  for  Destitute  and 
Indigent  Men  of  Title!" 


"Your    ten    thousand?      Oh    Dicky,    you    are    the 
loveliest,  dearest,  most  generous  boy  on  the  face  of  the 

whole   globe;   but  I   couldn't  we  couldn't   do   it. 

Don't  you  see,  I've  got  to  think  of  the  others  too,  and 
of  Mamma?" 


"No,  not  here!    I  think  you er sent  it  off 

there.     It  sliced  off  in  that  direction just  about 

five  feet  from  where  you  drove." 


"But  I  can't.    I've  given  Mamma  my  word  of  honor. 
Yes,  it's  come  to  that a  matter  of  honor  now." 


"Not  at  all! 


could  have  bitten  me!" 


Did  you   see  his  face?     She 


"Oh,  Dick,  dear  Dick,  how  can  I?" 
"Why,  it's  wicked  to  talk  in  that  way." 


"Yes,  I'm  coming  to  it.    Where  was  I  up  to?" 


"Yes,  titles.  Well,  when  Uncle  Dan  was  a  cattle- 
man out  West,  the  Englishman  who  was  his  partner 
and  had  roughed  it  with  him  and  been  through  all 
sorts  of  hardships  with  Uncle  Dan  turned  out  after  all 
to  be  a  real  'ginooine'  Lord  I  Uncle  Dan  wont  over  with 
him  to  England  to  help  him  claim  the  title — and  he 
got  it  too,  after  all  sorts  of  legal  trouble." 


"No,  there  is  no  hope.    I I'm  sorry,  Dick.    For- 
give me  I  never  thought  you'd  ever  t — turn 

your  back  on  me!     Please p — please  sh— shake 

hands   with    me   anyhow,   j — just   to   show   you    don't 
h — hate  me!" 


"Yes,  I  know  you  don't." 


"Yes,  yes,  don't  be  so  impatient,  Dick.  Well,  from 
that  time  on  Uncle  Dan  became  simply  crazy  on  the 
subject  of  titles,  and  indeed  Mamma's  almost  as  bad." 


"Oh  yes,  they  are  good  Canadians,  but  the  Eng- 
lishman proposed  to  Mamma  before  Papa  did,  and  in 
Uncle  Dan's  case  it  was  a  monomania — an  obsession 
with  him.  So  much  so  that  when  he  died,  leaving  an 
estate  of  ten  million,  ho  left  it  all  to  me " 


ting  late  anyhow.     No,  you  drive  first.     I'm  n' 

nervous  when  anyone  drives  after  me  -'>' 

wh — what  a  long,  long  drive!  I — I — I'll  be  niilos  be- 
hind you,  Dick.  P'rn'r  Hnn't  wait  fnr  n-  '' '  ■■-(*•,•- 
drive  " 


"Yes,  indeed,  I'm  Uncle  Dan's  sole  heiress,  under 
certain  conditions.  Why  Dick,  how  white  you  look. 
Wh-why  you've  let  go  my  hand." 


"Did  I?  I  th — thought  I  said  not  to,  while  those 
people  were  looking.  Oh  Dick.  I  can't  marry  you,  I'll 
lose  all  the  money  if  I  do!" 


"Oh,  very  well  then.  I  ■  ; 

right  into  the  bush.'' 

■|  don't  want  you  to.    I  told  you  to  drive  first  on 
purpose.     I— I  put  my  ball  —  th — there  on  purpose. 

Don't  you  understand?     This  is good-bye! 

Dick!     Dick!    Oh,  he's  runtiinflr  after  his  ball !     Dick! 

I — I  am  g — going  after  mine  now.     No  one 

will  see  me  there,  and  I've  g — got  to  cry,  or  I  shall— 
die!" 
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III— A    MAN    OF    TITLE 
"\irHAT  do  you  call  this,  huh?" 

'^'       "S-s-s-s-s-8 Thas  honorable  pancake 

roll  wiz  jelly  on  honorable  insides." 

"Take  it  away." 

"Yaea  sir.      Ss-s-s aexcuse.      Ss-s- 


"Well,  what's  the  matter?  What  are  you  hissing 
about  now?" 

"S-s-s-s-s-8 You  god  a  pain  on  those  honor- 
able haed!" 

"Well,  rather.     I  made  a  night  of  it,  Taku." 

"Also  ad  you  honorable  insides?" 

"If  you  mention  the  word  'insides'  I'll " 

"How  you  lig'  piece  of  honorable  pie  !" 

"Pie!  ....  Hang  it  all,  Taku,  I  didn't  mean 
to  hurt  you.  I'm  a  blanked  pig!  Here  you've  gone  on 
serving  me  with  the  faithfulness  of  a  slave  now  for  the 
past  six  months,  with  just  this  sort  of  thankless  thanks 
a  reward." 

"S-s-s-s-s-s At      one   hundred    dollars 

each  end  per  month." 

"One  hundred  dollars!  What's  that?  Why,  one 
can't  live  on  ten  thousand  a  year  in  this  country.  A 
girl  told  me  that  yesterday,  Taku." 

"Ad  Japan,  one  hundred  dollar  lots  moaney.  Many 
exalted  Prince  not  have  so  moach  moaney!" 

"Well,  I'd  rather  have  less  than  one  hundred  cents 
and  be  the  exalted  Prince  all  the  .same!" 

"Ss-s-s-s-s —  Yaes.     Aexcuse.     Sertinly.     All  Can- 


butler — have  a  great  long  handle  to  your  name  like 
that.     Lord,  I  wish  I  were  you,  Taku!" 

"Tang.s.     Yaes!     Ss-s-s-a-s aexcuse.       Much 

'bliged." 

"/  know  what  I'd  do  if  I  had  your  title.  I'd  be 
uptown    inside  of  two   minutes,   ringing   at   No.   8910 

Fountain   Drive,  and  two  minutes  after  I'd  Oh, 

what's  the  use?  What's  the  use?  Hell!  What's  the 
use.  Instead  of  drivelling  here,  I'd  better  be  heaving 
myself  over  into  some  watery  grave.  Suicidal  instinct 
doesn't  mean  insanity  at  all,  Taku.  The  alienists  are 
dead  wrong.  I  never  saw  a  chap  yet  who'd  been  turned 
down  by  his  best  girl,  who  didn't  feel  like  jumping  off 
the  face  of  the  globe.     Stop  your  kowtowing." 

"Ss-s-s-s Mr.    Bladley   —   aexcuse.      I 

lig'  do  you  those  favor.  Much  'bliged.  What  I  kin 
do?" 

"Quit  kowtowing  and  hissing.  Let  my  head  alone, 
Taku.  I  can  hold  it  myself.  I  want  to  think  a 
minute.    I  want  to  figure  some  way  out  of  this  tangle." 

"Ss-s-s-s aexcuse.     Thas  too  bad !      I   velly 

solly  you  not  got  those  title.  Me?  I  nod  care  'bout 
those  title.    Thas  no  good  unto  me." 

"Count    Dum-te-dumtedum-te-dum    de    Ichijo! 

wonder  By  Jove!     By  JehoshephatI 

Jerusalem!     By No,  I'm  not  going  crazy. 

just  holding    my    head    to    prevent    it    whirling 

Count  Dum-te Why  not?     All's  fair  in 

and 


adians  admire  those  Prince 


yaes; 


"No,  none  of  them  do.     You  bet  we  don't.     That  is 

—  well,  some  fools  do,  Taku.  Now,  my  case  for  in- 
stance. If  I  were  a  Prince  or  even  a  dinky  little  Baron, 
I'd  not  be  sitting  here  barking  at  you  and  throwing 
cups  at  your  good  old  head.  No!  I'd  be  in  clover. 
Taku with  the  girl  I  love !" 

"Ss-s-s-s-s-s She    —    those    girl    you 

loave,  loave  also  those  title?     Aexcuse!" 

"She's  got  to,  Taku.  She's  got  to  marry  one  within 
six  months.  It's  a  cruel,  cursed  shame,  a  damned 
outrage  perpetrated  by  a  shortsighted,  pigheaded, 
blind  old  title  worshipper.  Just  think,  Taku,  in  six 
months  some  stuttering,  stammering  sprig  of  alleged 

nobility  will  be   marrying  my. girl  when   she 

really  cares  for  me too!" 

"Ss-s-s-s-s aexcuse.      Why    you    don't    mek 

marry  wiz  her?" 

"I  thought  I  told  you  why.  I'm  nothing  but  a 
commonplace,  everyday,  plain  Canadian.  I  couldn't 
have  a  title  even  if  I  earned  it." 

"Aexcuse !      Ss-s-s-s-s Too  bad !      Too  bad ! 

Aexcuse!  Title  velly  common  ad  Japan.  Me?  I  am 
got  those  title!" 

"You!  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  yon  even 

you  old  Taku!  are  a  man  of  title?" 

"Ss-s-s-s aexcuse.     Yaes.     Me  got  mebbe  one 

tousan'  grade  ancestor  ad 
Japan." 

"Good  Heaven!  Then  what 
are  you  working  here  for  as  a 
valet  and  butler?" 

"Ole  family  ad  Japan  vaery 
poor  sinze  Restoration.  We 
got  worg,  else  we  starve.  Some 
those  family  mek  defy  ad 
Mikado  one  time.  They  mek 
fight  for  Shogun.     So-o-o,  now 

they    velly    poor.      God 

nudding.     Got  worg.     Ss-s-s-s 

No     worg     degrade — ad 

some  udder  country!  Plenty 
moaney  ad  those  America.  One 
hundred    dollar   each    end    per 

month  thas  lots  moaney 

ad   Japan.     Tangs.     Aexcuse. 

Ss-s-s-s-s-s By'n  by  mebbe 

got  lots  moaney  ad  those  bank. 
Tangs,  Misterer  Bladley." 

"Well,  and  what  is  your  real 
name  then  —  and  title?" 

"Aexcuse.     Ss-s-s-s-s " 

"Quit  kowtowing.  It  isn't 
becoming  in  a  man  of  title. 
What's  your  name,  Taku?" 

"Ss-s-s-s-s-s Count 

Taguchi  Tsunemoto  Mototsune 
Takadzukasa   Ichijo." 

"For  the  love  of 

That'll  do.  What  do  they  call 
you?" 

"Count  Ichi." 

"Well,  this  beats  the  devil. 
Just  to  think,  while  I've  been 
fairly  eaten  up  with  desire  for 
even  the  smallest  sniff  of  a 
title,   you  my  valet   and 


I 
By 
I'm 
off. 
love 
Why  not?  Why  not?  Why  not?  Taku! 
You're  an  archangel  sent  down  from  the  highest 
heavens.  Now  look  here.  You  think  one  hundred 
dollar  each  end  per  month  a  lot,  eh?     How  about  two? 

How  about  throe,  huh?     Well,  it's  yours see ■ 

for  a  loan!" 

"Ss-s-s-s-s aexcuse!     S-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s." 

"Lend  me  your  title,  sabe!  Don't  explode.  Don't 
explode!  It's  all  right.  There!  There!  You'll  come 
to  in  a  minute.  Stop  sputtering!  There  you  are.  How 
about  it?" 

"  Ss-s-s-s-s- s-s-s-s ■ — " 

"Exactly.  Now  remember,  you  can  do  it.  You've 
got  to  turn  me  into  a  Jap,  sabe." 

"Ss-s-s-s-s-s " 

"It  can  be  done.  Take  off  this  red  mop  of  mine 
and  dye  it.  No,  that  won't  take  the  kink  out.  Clip  it 
to  scalp  and  get  me  a  wig." 

"Ss-s-s-s-s Aexcuse  I  got!     Wait!" 

"No,  no  not  a  queue.     You  know  — —  a  wig. 

We'll  get  one  made  if  it  costs  a  thousand  dollars 

one  that  comes  nice  and  tight  over  the  forehead.  Get 
busy.  Taku,  and  get  my  moustache  off." 

"Te-e-e-e-ee-ee-ee-ee — — — ! " 

"Stop  your  cackling.  That's  right.  Can  you  fix 
my  eyes?    Clip  the  eyebrows  off better  shave  'em." 

"By  Jove,  but  shaven  eyebrows  give  an  Oriental 
cast  to  one's  face  all  right.    What's  that " 


"Tee-ee-ee-ee-ee-e-e-e-e-e-e — I" 

"Dry  up.  You  can't  work  if  you're  going  to  cackle 
like  that." 

"Ss-s-s-s-s-B-B You  mek  nize  Japanese  gents. 

Te-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e !" 

"I'll  make  the  best  Japanese  gent  you  ever  capped 
eyes  on.  Stop  your  cackling.  You  haven't  lied  to  me? 
That  title's  O.K.?" 

"Before  the  gods,  Misterer  Bladley.  You  ride  unto 
those  Consul.     He  tellin'  you." 

"Got  any  ancestral  estates?" 

"Ss-s-s-s Honorable     Shiro     (mansion  l 

four  bundled  year  ole  ad  Echizen." 

"Fine.    Anyone  living  there  now?" 

"Jos'  honorable  rats,  an'  bats.  Tag  all.  He  got  no 
roof,  Misterer." 

"Hm!  That's  pleasant.  Got  a  Jap  dictionary? 
No,  wait  a  bit.  We'll  go  into  that  later.  Good 
Heaven  I  You're  not  making  of  me  a  Jap,  but  a 
baboon!  What  on  earth  is  that  evil-smelling  varnish 
you're  rubbing  on  my  face  now?" 

"Tee-ee-e-e-e — !       S-s-s-s Thad     mek 

you  nize  an'  lellow.  Aexcuse.  Te-c-e-e-e-el  Now  you 
loog  lig'  unto  me!" 

"Don't  flatter  yourself!  By  Jove,  I  do  look  the  limit 
all  right.    It's  that  bald  pate  gives  the  nightmare  look. 

You  hustle  out  and  get  the  wig.     Go  to Here, 

I'll  get  the  address  out  of  the  telephone  book.     Write 

it  down  for  you There  you  are.     They  make 

a  specialty  of  these  things.  Run  along,  I  want  a  few 
hours  to  study  Japanese  in." 

IV— A  LESSON  IN  JAPANESE 
"  A  LL  I  want  is  a  string  of  Japanese  words  that  are 
■^       easy  to  pronounce  to  spring  at  them  on  occasions. 
You  stand  there  and  listen.     And  stop  your  cackling. 
How's  this: 

"Hi,  fu,  mi,  yo,  if,  na,  ya,  ko!" 

"Stop  your  teeheeing.  Now  we'll  have  a  bit  of 
rehearsal.  Say,  I  can't  bow  like  that.  How's  this? 
Now!  You're  supposed  to  be  Mrs.  Collins.  I'll  speak 
for  you.  Mrs.  Collins:  'How  are  you,  dearest  Count 
Ichi?'  Count  Ichi:  'Hi,  fu,  mi,  yo.'  In  other  words: 
one,  two,  three,  four.  Spok?n  expressively,  Taku,  with 
deep  salaams,  and  with  that  charming  and  character- 
istic Japanese  indrawing  of  breath  and  hissing  ex- 
pulsion of  same,  which  this  honorable  Japanese  history 
tells  me  always  accompanies  every  remark  of  a  culti- 
vated Japanese,  and  as  I  have  haii  ocular  evidence  in 
vou." 


"Exactly.     You  see,  I've  been  watching  you  pretty 
closely   lately.      I've   even   got   your   giggle.      Listen: 

Te-ee-ee-e-e-e-e — !     Ss-s-s-s You'll  crack  your 

face  if   you  don't   look   out,   Taku.     What'=   ♦''co   so 
funny  about  it?" 

Continued  ov  page  72 


"Luten  to  me.  like  a  ?ood  rirl." 


SATURDAY'S  CHILD  By  mary  e.  lowrey 
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I  AM  beginning  with  Miss  Fothergill  because,  while 
she  is  not  the  heroine,  she  happens  to  come  first  in 
the  story. 
Of  all  the  girls  in  Dean  College,  Miss  Fothergill 
possessed  perhaps  the  largest  proportion  of  what  a 
well-known  playwright  describes  as  "that  dem'  charm." 
Tradition  holds  that  she  averaged  two  proposals  a 
week  during  the  academic  year,  but  in  matters  of  this 
sort  tradition  is  usually  inclined  to  be  generous.  Also 
that  she  had  only  to  assume  one  of  a  dozen  oecoming 
attitudes  and  regard  her  victim  with  an  indifferont  yet 
somehow  provocative  eye  and  the  mischief  was  done — 
facilift  descensus  Averni.  It  is  certain  that  any  one 
of  her  affairs,  successfully  launched,  proceeded  to  its 
clima.x  with  a  speed  and  smoothness  which  caused  girls 
whose  gifts  lay  in  other  directions  to  regard  her  with  a 
wonder  that  was  little  short  of  superstition.  There 
were  those  who  claimed  that  to  accomplish  all  this  Miss 
Fothergill  depended  solely  upon  her  undeniable  looks; 
being,  in  fact,  so  beautiful  that  she  didn't  find  it  neces- 
sary to  be  entertaining  or  sympathetic  or  even  good- 
natured.  But  this  scarcely  seems  likely,  for  certainly 
the  average  young  man  will  not  remain  content  inde- 
finitely with  the  contemplation  of  his  mistress'  eye- 
brow, and  plenty  of  average  young  men  took  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  at  various  times  in  Miss  Fothergill's 
society.  No,  it  must  have  been  something  more, — an 
e.xtraordinary  flair  for  romantic  entanglements;  a  sort 
of  rare  acquisitiveness  where  men  were  concerned  that 
did  not  depend  entirely  on  mere  pulchritude.  Take  the 
case  of  Charles  Clark  Williams. 

Charles  fell  into  the  basilisk  toils  one  evening  at  the 
close  of  the  Michaelmas  term.  It  was  on  the  night  of 
the  Senior  Dance,  and  the  night  of  the  Senior  Dance 
was  the  one  night  of  the  year  when  Dean  College  set 
itself  resolutely  to  prove  to  the  world  that  it  was  a 
democratic  institution.  Everyone  came  to  the  Senior 
Dance — the  girls  who  came  to  college  exclusively  for 
the  sake  of  education  and  the  ones  who  came  exclusive- 
ly for  the  sake  of  co-education ;  the  serious  young  men 
who  usually  spent  their  evenings  reading  Catullus  in 
small  back  bedrooms,  and  the  splendid  idlers  who 
never  dreamt  of  reading  Catullus  until  the  second 
last  week  of  the  term.  Everyone  came  and  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  crowding  on  staircases  and  jostling  in 
corridors  and  confused  conversation  and  good-natured 
discomfort. 

/^HARLES  was  a  senior  at  this  time;  a  large, 
^  pleasant  young  man  of  twenty-two,  with  the  sort 
of  manners  that  established  him  at  once  with  older 
people  and  an  air  of  engaging  shyness  that  was  nothing 
less  than  a  social  endowment.  On  this  occasion  somfi- 
one,  bent  upon  upholding  the  democratic  tradition  of 
Dean,  had  seized  upon  him  early  in  the  evening  and 
had  introduced  him  to  a  large  number  of  the  socially 
obscure  girls  who  emerged  from  their  academic  re- 
treat once  only  during  the  year  and  who  persuaded 
themselves  that  they  were  quite  content  just  to  sit 
and  look  on.  .\nd  Charles  accepted  this  disposition 
of  his  evening  with  his  usual  amiability  until,  hap- 
pening to  glance  across  the  room,  he  caught,  for  the 
flicker  of  an  eyelid,  the  indifferent  glance  of  Miss 
Fothergill,  who  had  just  come  in. 

The  glance,  while  indifferent,  held  a  hint  of  in- 
vitation, a  faint  significance.  It  was  at  once  casual 
and  compelling — an  unreadable  glance.  Unreadable, 
that  is,  to  Charles,  who  was  only  twenty-two,  and 
had  no  means  of  knowing  that  behind  it  Miss  Fother- 
gill, quietly  vigilant,  had  marked  him  for  her  own. 
Hastily  rescuing  his  programme  he  made  his  way 
across  the  room  and  in  five  minutes  had  secured  an 
introduction  and  the  only  remaining  number  on  her 
card. 

It  was  the  fifth  number,  but  when  it  came  they 
did  not  dance.  Under  the  staircase  was  a  retl*at, 
dimly  lighted,  lavishly  cushioned,  and  thither  Miss 
Fothergill  led  him  in.  And  there  she  seated  herself, 
crossed  her  silken  ankies  (this  was  in  the  remote 
period  when  the  majority  of  girls  went  to  parties  un- 
ostentatiously shod  in  lisle),  rested  her  elbow  on  her 
knee  and  her  chin  on  her  hand  and  regarded  him  with 
an  eye  that  was  indifferent  yet  distinctly  provocative. 

Charle.s  was  enchanted.  From  the  far-away  world 
outside  came  the  faint  sweet  stirrings  of  the  orches- 
tra, harp,  violin  and'  bassoon  engaged  in  heavenly 
harmony;  came  also  the  hum  of  gay  voices  and  the 
pleasant  sliding  of  feet  along  the  polished  floor;  came 
later — much  later — "Ham"  Allan,  justly  incensed,  to 
claim  Miss  Fothergill. 

"Two  dances  and  an  intermission!"  said  Ham  in- 
dignantly, "I  don't  see  what  they  see  in  you,  Charlie." 


TJAM  bore  the  lady  away  and  Charles  stepped  blink- 

^'^  ing  into  the  outer  world.     Not  until  then  did  it 

occur  to  him  that  he  had  in  the  meantime  defrauded 

some  other  girl   of  a  dance.     On  consulting  his  card 

he  discovered  the  other  girl  to  be  a  Mary  Brown.     And 

as    he    did  not 

know      Mary 

Brown,  he  had 

noted  after  her 

name,  for  her 

future     identi- 

f  i  c  a  t  i  o  n  : 

"Dark     brown 

dress,  beads." 

He    did   now 
what    a    wiser 
man    would 
not  have  done 
— set  out  con- 
scientiously  to 
"make     things 
right"     with 
Mary    Brown.       And   he 
had  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing her,  for  in  all  that 
gay    assembly    she    was 
the  only  person  wearing 
either  a  dark-brown  dress  or  beads. 
She   was  discovered   to  be  a   quiet 
little  thing  of  the  type  that  is  in- 
variably  described   by    other   girls 
as  "not  pretty  exactly"  and  she  had  a  manner  that  was 
shyer  than  Charles'  own. 

The  natural  result  of  his  making  things  right  was 
that  Mary  Brown  was  strengthened  in  the  conviction 
that  had  been  growing  upon  her  all  evening:  viz.,  that 
she  was  a  social  and  sartorial  impossibility,  and  that 
she  had  better  go  home  and  devote  herself  exclusively 
hereafter  to  the  study  of  English  and  Political 
Economy  (with  Classic  Option).  She  faced  him, 
however,  smiling  brightly  and  steadily  above  the  con- 
fusion of  his  apologies;  and  then  went  back  to  her 
boarding-house  and  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

'T^HIS  was  the  beginning  of  Charles'  enslavement. 
—  From  that  moment  he  had  eyes  for  no  other  than 
Miss  Fothergill.  It  was  the  real  thing,  he  told  him- 
self. It  was  love  at  first  sight;  the  passport  to  all 
the  glory  and  romance  that  life  would  ever  hold,  ab- 
solutely non-transferrable  and  no  stop-overs.  But 
while  pleasurably  exciting  it  was  not  an  entirely  satis- 
factory affair.  For,  if  he  was  unhappy  when  he  was 
away  from  her,  he  was  often  acutely  uncomfortable 
when  he  was  with  her.  And  this  was  because — cur- 
ious affliction  in  a  lover — he  never  could  find  anything 
to  say  to  her. 

I  do  not  want  you  to  think  of  Charles  as  a  dull  per- 
son. He  was  indeed  more  than  ordinary  full  of  en- 
thusiasm and  pleasant  spirits.  But  in  Miss  Fother- 
gill's presence  he  was  no  better  than  a  pricked 
balloon.  He  was  self-conscious  and  inarticulate.  When 
he  meant  to  be  funny  he  was  ponderous  and  when  he 
meant  to  be  serious  he  was  sometimes  rather  funny. 
His  mind  worked  backward  or  it  did  not  work  at  all, 
and  he  could  no  more  control  its  involuntary  mechanism 
than  he  could  the  process  of  his  own  digestion. 

Miss  Fothergill  in  the  meantime,  while  regarding 
him  with  a  total  lack  of  interest,  did  not  altogether  dis- 
courage him;  for  Charles  was  recognized  as  a  "nice 
young  m.in"  and  there  are  plenty  of  uses  for  nice 
young  men  besides  marrying  them.  As  for  Charles, 
he  had  a  romantic  conviction  that  her  indifference  was 
no  more  than  a  high  hedge  that  stood  between  the  sleep- 
ing princess  and  the  world;  the  enchanted  princess  who 
would  wake  some  day  to  life  and  warmth  with  the  re- 
leasing kiss.  In  pursuance  of  this  theory,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  pure  investigation,  he  did  kiss  her  one  even- 
ing shortly  after  they  became  acquainted,  ami  then 
stood  back  and  watched  expectantly  to  see  her  flush 
to  life.  But  the  experiment  had  proved  disappointing 
after  all;  Miss  P'othergill  merely  withdrawing  her- 
self at  once  and  remarking  dispassionately  that  of 
course  if  he  were  going  to  start  that  nort  of  thing.  . .  . 

XXTHEN  he  was  away  from  her  he  got  along  on  the 
''  whole  very  much  better.  For  then  his  fancy 
transformed  her  into  a  being  possessing  the  most  ex- 
traordinary qualities  of  heart  and  imagination;  a 
hypothetical  lady  whom  he  had  evolved  out  of  his  own 
inner  consciousness  and  to  whom  he  wrote  letters  so 
unlike  the  Charles  she  knew  that  Miss  Fothergill  was 


"1  don't  want  any- 
thing: to  rat."  he  said. 
ju!it  came  to  talk 
to    you." 


convinced  that  he  had  them  out  of  a  book.  She  did 
not  understand  him  in  the  least,  and  he  never  suc- 
ceeded in  pleasing  her.  When  his  letters  came  they 
annoyed  her  because  they  were  not  like  himself;  and 
when  he  appeared  himself  she  was  frequently  dis- 
appointed  because  he   was  not  more   like  his  letters. 

Charles  in  the  meantime  continued  to  cling  dogged- 
ly to  the  ideal  he  had  created,  and  was  constantly 
grieved  and  surprised  because  his  Galatea  refused  to 
take  on  life.  The  affair  was  the  most  famous  of  the 
college  year,  and  was  spoken  of  long  after  they  had 
both  left  Dean,  which  they  did  that  spring;  Charles 
graduating  in  June,  and  Miss  Fothergill  dropping 
out  very  quietly  at  the  end  for  reasons  best  known 
to  the  examining  board. 

After  that  their  paths  began  to  diverge  a  little, 
Charles  going  on  a  newspaper  which  absorbed  all  his 
days  and  most  of  his  nights,  and  Miss  Fothergill 
travelling  her  tranquil  way  with  an  eye  single  to 
Society.  He  continued  to  see  her  as  frequently,  as 
possible,  but  little  by  little  he  was  finding  the  glory 
of  his  romance  beginning  to  fade.  And  already  he 
had  begun,  sub-consciously,  to  suspect  the  real  reason 
that  he  could  find  so  little  to  talk  to  her  about.  Namely, 
that  Nature,  that  admirable  fairy  godmother,  while 
endowing  Miss  Fothergill  lavishly  with  beauty,  had 
sought  to  balance  matters  by  limiting  her  mind. 

It  never  occurred  to  him  to  lay  the  heart  ntore  or 
less  definitely  rejected  by  Miss  Fothergill  at  the  feet 
of  a  less  ca^ous  young  woman.  And  this  was  part- 
ly because'iier  indifferences  stirred  some  stubborn 
quality  in  his  spirit,  and  partly  because  she  had  by 
this  time  become  a  habit  with  him.  He  argued  that 
the  affair,  having  proceeded  so  far,  might  well  pro- 
ceed a  little  farther.  Crudely  expressed,  he  had  put 
a  good  deal  of  time  on  this  girl,  and  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  begin  the  expensive  experiment  over  again. 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  romance  was  already 
dead  in  Charles'  heart.  Me  proposed  to  Miss  Fother- 
gill at  frequent  intervals  (usually  because  ho  couldn't 
think  of  an>'thing  else  to  say  to  her),  and  Miss  Fother- 
gill, while  placing  no  insurmountable  barrier  in  the 
way  of  his  declaring  himself  as  often  and  as  eloquent- 
ly as  he  chose,  always  contrived,  with  a  sort  of  masterly 
ambiguity,  to  cloud  the  issue  so  that  the  subject  could 
be  re-opened  on  a  sub.se(iuent  occasion.  And  while 
part  of  Charles  rebelled  against  this  humiliating  st.-ite 
of  affairs,  part  of  him,  of  which  he  was  only  vairuely 
and  fitfully  aware  as  yet,  drew  a  deep,  quiet  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  still  his  own  man. 

'T'HIS    was    the    situation    one    week    of    n    flami'g 
•■■     August,  when,  at  the  invitation  of  Miss  Fother- 
gill, he  went  to  take  his  vacation  at  the  Royal  Pines, 
Sunset  Harbor. 

Sunset  Harbor  is  the  most  exclusive  resort  in  the 
northern  lakes  and  Royal  Pines  its  most  expensive 
hotel.  "Here,"  runs  the  prosiwctus.  "you  may  find, 
on  any  summer  day,  one  hundred  and  fifty  happy  people 
who,  escaping  from  the  blinding  glare  and  breathless 
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heat  of  city  life  have  found  in  this  spot  a  place  of 
refugef  and  encliantment." 

Charles,  setting  forth  to  join  himself  to  the  hundred 
and  fifty  happy  people,  encountered  at  the  station 
Ham  Allan,  who  also  wore  a  holiday  air. 

"Hello,  Charlie,"  said   Ham,  "going  to  see   Alice?" 

It  seemed  that  Charlie  was.     Was  Ham? 

"Uh-huh,"  said  Ham,  good-temperedly,  "I'm  going 
to  marry  Alice  one  of  these  days,  Charlie.  I'm  get- 
ting tired  of  seeing  you  round." 

They  climbed  aboard,  found  a  seat  and  settled  down 
together.  And  as  the  trajn  swept  them  through  the 
breathless  country  side  toward  Sunset  Harbor,  place 
of  refuge  and  enchantment,  they  chatted  in  friendly 
fashion  (for  they  were  on  excellent  terms  in  spite 
of  the  long  rivalry  that  existed  between  them)  of 
many  things;  chiefly  of  the  things  that  concerned 
Ham.  Ham  had  acquired  a  large  brokerage  business 
and  considerable  success  since  leaving  college  and  he 
thoroughly  enjoyed  talking  about  it. 

"I  always  get  what  I  go  out  after,"  he  said  con- 
tentedly. "Don't  know  how  exactly.  I'm  like  that, 
I  guess." 

There  was  a  hearty  egotism  about  Ham  which  no 
one  ever  thought  of  resenting.  Charles  listened  in- 
terestedly and  reflected  in  a  detached  and  speculative 
manner  that  it  was  true;  Ham  always  had  acquired 
what  he  had  gone  out  after.  Only  what  he  went  out 
after  was  not  invariably  good  for  him.  He  had  ac- 
quired all  the  best  offices  at  college  and  had  had  to  re- 
peat his  course.  And  since  college  he  had  acquired  pros- 
perity and  was  already  beginning  to  exchange  his 
ruddiness  for  floridity  and  his  youth  for  girth.  No 
doubt  in  the  end  he  would  acquire  Miss  Fothergill .... 
Being,  nominally  in  love  with  Miss  Fothergill  himself 
Charles  did  not  push  the  analogy  any  further  (unless 
indeed,  in  that  hidden  and  subsconscious  part  of  his 
being  to  which  I  have  somewhere  else  referred),  but 
sat  and  listened  good-naturedly,  throwing  in  a  mono- 
syllable now  and  again,  but  lazily  content,  for  the 
most  part,  to  let  his  companion  bear  both  ends  of  the 
conversation. 

Arriving  about  ten  o'clock  that  night,  they  parted 
at  the  hotel  desk. 

"Well,  good  luck,  Charlie,"  said  Ham  with  a  grin. 

"Good  luck,"  Charles  answered  heartily  and  followed 
the  boy  to  his  room. 

If,  after  travelling  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to 
see  the  lady  of  your  affections,  you  can  go  to  bed 
without  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  her  and  sleep  very 
comfortably  almost  half  way  round  the  clock;  and  if 
on  getting  up  in  the  morning  you  are  able  to  order  a 
breakfast  beginning  with  oatmeal  porridge  and  two 
fried  eggs  and  extending  over  practically  the  whole 
range  of  the  menu,  then  you 
may  be  sure  that  there  is 
something  the  matter  some- 
where, the  measure  of  true 
love  being  the  degree  to  which 
it  affects  one's  sleep  and  di- 
gestion. 

Something  of  the  sort  oc- 
curred to  Charles  the  follow- 
ing morning.  He  was  very 
late  in  getting  down  to  break- 
fast, though  five  minutes  in 
advance  of  Miss  Fothergill. 
And  having  had  himself 
directed  to  her  table,  had  just 
got  as  far  in  his  order  as  the 
oatmeal  porridge  and  the  two 
fried  eggs  when  she  appeared. 

"Hello,  Alice,"  he  said, 
looking  up  from>  the  menu  and 
returning  to  it  immediately. 

"Hello,  Charles,"  replied 
Miss  Fothergill  without 
warmth.  "When  did  you  get 
here?" 

"Last  night,"  answered 
Charles,  and  added  merely  as 
a  matter  of  habit:  "Thought 
I'd  run  up  and  see  when  you 
were  going  to  marry  me." 

Miss  Fothergill  regarded 
him  with  a  complete  lack  of 
interest. 

"If  you're  going  to  start  be- 
ing silly  the  very  first  thing!" 
she  said. 

"All  right,  we  won't  men- 
tion it,"  said  Charles  ami- 
ably. "It  just  happened  tc 
occur  to  me." 

Miss  Fothergill  was  stir- 
red by  a  faint  sense  of  annoy- 
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ance.  To  tell  the  truth  she  sometimes  thought  that 
Charles  bore  his  lot  with  a  shade  too  much  philosophy. 
She  did  not  expect  him  to  make  a  scene  in  a  room  full 
of  strange  people,  but  it  seemed  to  her  as  though  a  little 
urgency  at  this  point  might  not  have  gone  beyond  the 
limits  of  good  taste.  One  expects  the  least  impetuous 
of  lovers  to  show  signs  of  suppressed  emotion  at  times, 
and  Charles  never  did.  He  sat  now  quite  unmoved, 
and  his  expression  denoted  nothing  but  a  lively  ex- 
pectation of  the  oatmeal  and  the  two  fried  eggs. 

"I  don't  believe  you')e  in  love  with  me  at  all,"  she 
said  with  sudden  sharpness. 

Charles  did  not  reply.  It  occurred  to  him  at  that 
moment  that  Miss  Fothergill  was  not  quite  .so  beauti- 
ful as  he  had  expected.  He  wondered  whether  it  was 
because  a  little  of  the  sharpness  of  her  voice  had 
crept  into  her  eyes  and  about  the  corners  of  her  mouth  ; 
or  whether  it  was  merely  because  she  was  wearing  a 
hair  net.     He  detested  hair  nets. 

Very  slowly,  no  larger  at  first  than  the  palm  of  a 
man's  hand,  a  doubt  began  to  grow  and  spread  across 
his  mind. 

]V/fISS  Fothergill  divided  her  day  meticulously  into 
■'■'■'^  three  parts.  The  mornings  she  devoted  to  Charles, 
the  afternoons  to  Charles  and  Ham,  and  the  evenings 
to  Ham.  And  she  introduced  them  both  to  a  number 
of  "awfully  nice"  girls  of  carefully  reckoned  attrac- 
tive power. 

Charles  was  made  aware  of  this  arrangement  the 
morning  after  his  arrival.  After  breakfast  he  and 
Miss  Fothergill  went  sailing;  and  she  was  a  very  good 
sailor — much  better  than  Charles,  to  whom  she  gave 
a  great  deal  of  very  good  advice,  which  he  listened 
to  politely  and  carefully  avoided  following.  In  the 
afternoon  the  three  went  round  the  golf  course.  But 
after  dinner  Miss  Fothergill  and  Ham  retired  definite- 
ly to  a  far  corner  of  the  verandah  and  Charles  was 
left  to  his  own  devices. 

He  wandered  rather  disconsolately  down  to  the  lake; 
wandered  back  to  the  hotel  and  into  the  big  living- 
room,  where  he  danced  for  awhile  with  two  of  the 
"nice  girls"  who  happened  to  be  there;  wandered 
finally  through  one  of  the  open  French  windows  and 
down  a  path  that  wound  away  from  the  hotel  through 
the  thin  starlit  woods;  a  tiny  path  that  did  not  appear 
to  be  going  anywhere  but  kept  on  winding  just  the 
same. 

It  did  go  somewhere,  however.  Very  abruptly  he 
emerged  at  a  little  dock  on  the  edge  of  the  lake.  And 
on  the  dock  sat  a  girl  in  her  bathing  suit,  washing 
her  hair. 

He  had  never  seen  a  girl  washing  her  hair  before, 
and    he    stood    and    watched    her    interestedly.        She 
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rubbed  it  vigorously  with  soap  and  presently  she  be- 
gan to  grope  about  for  the  towel  which  lay  at  the 
other  side  of  the  dock.  And,  just  as  Charles  was 
preparing  to  withdraw.  ''<'  '■  :.s  halted  by  an  un- 
expected  voice. 

"Would  you  mind  finuiiig  my   towel  for  me?"  said     ^ 
the  voice,  "My  eyes  are  full  of  soap."  H 

He  advanced  and  handed  her  the  towel,  and  she 
thanked  him  and  dried  her  eyes.  Then  she  stood 
up,  flung  back  her  hair,  and  tipping  her  palms  to- 
gether above  her  head,  disappeared  into  the  water 
with  scarcely  a  splash.  ^fl 

She  emerged  a  dozen  feet  away.  ^B 

"Please  come  back,"  said  Charles  pleadingly.  "You 
haven't  had  a  chance  to  see  whether  you  like  me  or 
not." 

She  faced  him,  treading  water. 

"I  like  you  very  much,"  she  said  politely.  "I  can  see 
you  quite  nicely  from  here." 

TJE  went  and  sat  down  fin  the  edge  of  the  dock, 
"^  swinging  his  feet  just  above  the  level  of  the  water. 

"Do  you  always  come  here  to  swim?"  he  asked,  "all 
by  yourself,  'at  the  moth  hour  of  eve?'  " 

"  'At  the  moth  hour  of  eve,' "  she  repeated  after 
him.  And  she  had  the  pleasantest  voice  he  had  ever 
listened  to — a  voice  that  lingered  continually  on  the 
edge  of  laughter.  "That  is  very  pretty,  isn't  it?  Is 
there  more  of  it?" 

It  seemed  that  there  was  more  of  it.  He  had  always 
been  a  little  ashamed  of  his  fancy  for  poetry,  but  here 
apparently  was  someone  who  would  not  think  any  the 
less  of  him  for  it. 

"And  the  moth  hour  went  from  the  fields  * 

he  quoted, 

"And  stars   besran  to   peep. 
They  slowly  into  millions  grew. 

The  leaves  stirred  in  the  wind. 
And  God  covered  the  world  with   shade. 

And  whispered  to  manltind"  .... 

She  seemed  to  have  forgotten  him  altogether.  (But 
she  hadn't,  you  may  be  sure).  She  lay  floating 
quietly  in  the  path  of  the  moon,  her  eyes  on  the  wide 
silent  peace  of  the  evening  sky. 

"Do  you  come  here  every  night  by  yourself  to  swim 
by  the  light  of  the  moon?"  Charles  went  on  patiently. 
"Please  pay  attention,  the  gentleman  is  asking  you 
a  question." 

He  could  not  see  her  face  very  clearly,  but  the  faint- 
ly discernible  curve  of  her  cheek  was  reassuring. 

"Every  night,"  she  answered  dreamily,  "  'at  the 
moth  hour  of  eve.'  And  sometimes  I  float 
about  on  a  strip  of  moonlight  and  watch  the  stars 
grow  out  of  the  sky — millions  and  millions  of  them  — 
and  sometimes  I  sit  on  the  shore  and  improve  my 
shining  tail — you  probably  didn't  observe  that  I  have 
a  tail;  and  sometimes  strange  young  men  come  down 
and  recite  poetry  to  me — " 

"You  are  trifling  with  me,"  said  Charles  with  dig- 
nity, "when  all  I  wanted  to  know  was  whether  you 
are  likely  to  be  here  every  night  at  this  time.  Because 
if  so,"  he  went  on,  raising  his  voice  as  she  began  to 
move  slowly  downstream,  "if  so,  I  thought  I  might — " 
"No,"  she  said,  looking  back  over  her  shoulder  and 
shaking  her  head  at  him.  "No,  I  think  vou'd  better 
not" 

"I'm  coming  back  anyway,"  he  replied,   undiscour- 
aged,  "and   if  you  aren't  here   to-morrow   night   I'll 
come  the  next  night,  and  if  you  aren't  here  the  next 
night  I'll  come  the  n — " 

"Good-bye,"       she       called 
"^P^  softly.     She  had  reached  the 

—  bank  a  little  farther  dow^n  and 

she  turned  and  waved  a  gay 
hand  in  farewell.  The  next 
moment  she  had  vanished  in 
the  darkness. 

Charles,  twice  abandoned, 
returned  sadly  to  the  hotel 
and   went   to  bed. 

IT    must   be    admitted    that 
Miss      Fothergill's    success 
with  the  admiring  sex  made 
her  a  little  careless  at  times. 
And  certainly  her  neglect  of 
Charles   at  this   time   was   a 
piece    of    gross    mismanage- 
ment. The    fact   was   that    it 
never  occurred  to  her  to  look  upon  him  as  a  likely  sub- 
ject for  romance.    She  had  known  him  so  long  that  she 
had   grown   to   regard   him   with   the   confidence   that 
usually  comes  after  a  protracted  and  uneventful  period 
of  matrimony.    Indeed  it  was  this  quality  of  premature 
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of  US,  who  have  given  every  moment  of  our 
time  since  the  war  began  to  combat  and 
defeat    German    propaganda,    became    conscious 
of  a  subtle  and  subterran- 
eous influence  running  in- 
sidiously   under    cover    of 
innuendo  and   rumor,   like 
the   red   line  of   a   prairie 
fire  ready  to  fan  to  flame 
on  the  first  whiff  of  wind. 

You  could  hardly  call  it 
German  propaganda.  It 
wasn't-^at  least,  not  in  the 
open,  but  only  by  indirec- 
tion. You  heard  it  every- 
where and  saw  evidence  of 
it  everywhere.  Sometimes 
it  masqueraded  under  the 
German  catch-phrase — 
^'Freedom  of  the  Seas."' 
"Was  England  to  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  her 
tyranny  over  the  seas?" 
"Were  the  United  States 
to  be  bluffed  out  of  build- 
ing a  navy  one  whit  less 
powerful  than  England?" 
Or  else  a  huge  head-line 
in  some  pro-Irish  daily 
insinuating  that  England's 
■"dog-in-the-manger  policy 
was  starving  Europe  be- 
cause she  prevented  the 
surplus  wheat  of  Australia 

and  India  reaching  the  starved  nations  of  Europe." 
(It  was  a  representative  of  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment who  drew  my  attention  to  this  gross  and  mi.s- 
■chievous  misrepresentation.) 

Xow  there  is  not  a  school  child  in  any  English- 
speaking  nation  who  does  not  know  that,  since  the 
war  of  1812,  the  seas  of  the  world  have  been  as  free 
«s  air  to  any  ship,  flying  any  flag,  in  any  port,  on  any 
sea  route.  True,  during  this  war.  Great  Britain  estab- 
lished a  blockade  against  Germany;  and  that  blockade 
maintained  by  the  British  Navy  really  won  the  war. 
But,  true  also — and  there  isn't  an  American  school  boy 
who  does  not  know  it — that,,  during  the  Civil  War,  the 
North  established  a  similar  blockade  against  the 
South;  and  that  blockade  maintained  by  the  North 
broke  the  power  of  the  South. 

Neither  blockade  has  the  slightest  bearing  on  the 
Freedom  of  the  Seas  maintained  by  the  British  Navy 
for  exactly  a  hundred  years.  Yet  the  phrase — Free- 
dom of  the  Seas — invented  by  German  propaganda 
■during  1915,  and  put  out  in  a  book  by  an  American 
professor  paid  by  the  Germans — is  now  being  used  as 
a  red  rag  to  inflame  the  Irish  bull  of  hatred  for  the 
British. 

The  insidious  campaign  of  lies  could  hardly  be  called 
German  Propaganda;  for  the  German  paymasters  were 
off  the  map.  Yet  it  was  distinctly  anti-British;  and 
it  was  anti-British  at  a  stage  in  preparation  for  the 
Peace  Conference,  when  if  a  wedge  could  be  driven  be- 
tween the  two  great  English-speaking  races,  all  the 
t;ood  effects  of  vjrtoi  y  in  the  war  would  be  lost  to  the 
world. 

Some  Facts  For  Canadiamt 
'T'O  show  you  just  exactly  where  all  true  Americans 
■*■  stand  on  this  question,  I  purpose  laying  before  Can- 
adians some  inside  facts;  and  if  after  examining  those 
facts  and  convincing  themselves  they  are  true,  all 
Canadians — all  Canadians  without  exception  of  a 
single  political  jingo — do  not  take  the  same  stand  with 
fare  of  flint  against  any  and  all  misunderstandings 
between  the  two  great  nations,  then  we  may  as  well 
jiccept  the  inevitable  that  the  good  effects  of  the  war 
will  be  lost  to  the  world. 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  evidence  of  this  anti- 
British  propaganda  being  under  way,  two  very  quiet 
luncheons  were  held  in  New  York  City,  and  in  less 
than  twenty  minutes  at  one  luncheon  $.'?.5,000  was  sub- 
scribed towards  the  two  British  Empire  days.  This 
luncheon,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  attended  exclusively  by 
Americans;  bapkers,  big  labor  leaders,  civic  author- 
ities, employers.  The  two  British  Empire  days — let 
us  acknowledge  facts;  not  what  we  want  to  be  facts  — 
were  not  an  enthusiastic  success.  They  were  flat  and 
a  bit  lame.  Why?  Because  they  were  not  backed  by 
Englishmen  and  Canadians  with  the  same  enthusiasm 
that  they  were  backed  by  Americans;  and  while  Am- 
ericans will  go  a  full  half  way  in  a  festival  of  friend- 
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ship,  they  can't  go  all  the  way.  They  particularly 
can't  go  all  the  way  during  a  Peace  Conference,  when 
certain  loud  and  strident  voices  in  their  own  country 
are  screeching  to  High  Heaven  an  anti-British  propa- 
ganda. Within  less  than  twenty-four  hours  from  one 
of  these  luncheons,  I  left  for  Canada  to  see  if  we  could 
not  arrange  an  interchange  of  representative  Ameri- 
cans to  speak  in  Canada  and  representative  Canadians 
to  speak  in  the  United  States,  in  order  to  maintain 
crystal  clear  good  understanding  between  the  two 
countries. 

If  German  propaganda  no  longer  has  a  royal  pay- 
master, whence  comes  this  sinister,  dangerous, 
subtle  anti-British  propaganda?  And  what  is  its  ob- 
ject?   And  what  influences  are  .secretly  engineering  it? 

I  cannot  answer  these  questions  definitely.  That  is — 
I  cannot  answer  them  with  facts  established  with  the 
certainty  of  evidence  in  a  court  of  law;  but  I  can 
trace  the  currents  that  are  running  counter  to  good  re- 
lations between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States; 
and  you  can  trace  those  currents  back  up  to  their 
turgid  head  waters  for  yourself;  and  when  you  have 
reached  those  turgid  pools,  I  want  you  to  recall  the 
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record  his  hatred  of  all  things  German,  especially 
all  things  Prussian.  He  said  that  dishonest 
people  had  a  crafty  trick 
of  stirring  up  mud  puddles 
to  conceal  the  snakes  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pool. 
The  philosopher  was 
Nietzsche,  who  hated 
Prussianism  as  His  Sat- 
anic Majesty  is  reputed  to 
hate  Holy  Water. 

Whence  comes  this  sin- 
ister, dangerous,  subtle 
anti-British  propaganda? 

First,    comes    the    Irish 
vote;  and  don't  forget  the 
late   Mr.    Parnell   declared 
that     the     Irish-American 
politician    was    far    more 
anti-British  than  the  Irish- 
Irishman.  ■  He  is  anti-Bri- 
tish for  the  most  self-evi- 
dent reasons.  It  elects  him 
to  power  as  a  boss;  and  it 
provides  him   with   an  ex- 
haustless    purse    of    cam- 
paign    funds    that    never 
reaches     Ireland.       When 
.Jeremiah  O'Leary,  who  is 
now  under  indictment  by  a 
Federal    Grand    Jury    for 
his  pro-German  activities, 
was    conducting    a    cam- 
paign early  in  1915-16  against  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  to  try  to  prevent  the  first  big  American  Loan  to 
the   Allies,   all   under   cover   of   the   American   Truth 
Society,  I  was  asked  by  the  Governor  of  one  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  to  drop  casually  into  O'Leary's 
oflSce  and  try  to  find  his  motive.     O'Leary  may  have 
mistaken   my  name   for  German,  as  some  other   pro- 
Germans  did  on  a  very  comical  occasion,  whereas  the 
name  is  really  a  perversion  of  Loche — the  people  of 
the  lakes  in   Scotland  and  Wales.     Anyway,   I  found 
O'Leary   in   a   Broadway   oflice   close   to    Veireck   and 
Dernberg.    There  was,  however,  no  visible  connection; 
but  when  I  asked  O'Leary  how  the  organization,  estab- 
lished solely  in  the  interests  of  Truth,  then  trying  to 
prevent  loans  to   the   Allies,   was  financing   itself,  he 
opened  his  mouth  and  spread  his  feet  wide  apart  and 
roared  at  me  in  the  gentle  accents  of  a  bull,  that  it  was 
solely  sustained  by  voluntary  contributions  from  loyal 
sons  of  Ireland;  and  he  showed  me  a  sheet  of  the  con- 
tributions for  that  day,  which  totalled  $50.     The  fact 
that  the   most  of  subscriptions  were   in   $1    amounts 
identified  the  character  of  the  poor  gulls.     The  Am- 
erican Truth  Society  was  doing  a  land  boom  business 
under  the  masquerade  of  anti-British. 

The   Case  of   Roger   Casement 

Or  take  the  mass  meetings  to  raise  funds  in  the 
sacred  name  of  the  martyr.  Sir  Roger  Casement.  I 
knew  exactly  the  brand  of  martyr  Sir  Roger  Casement 
was.  I  knew  why  the  Englishmen,  who  first  signed 
a  petition  for  the  commutation  of  his  sentence,  after- 
wards withdrew  their  names  from  that  petition.  I  waS 
offered  a  rerbatitn  reading  of  the  documents,  though  I 
was  warned  I  would  need  disinfection  and  fumigation 
after  the  reading.  Mass  meetings  to  collect  funds  in 
his  name  were  coming  on.  I  went  to  every  single  big 
editor  of  New  York  likely  to  act  and  begged  them  to 
expose  the  fake.  They  refused  point  blank,  and  for 
perfectly  legitimate  reasons.  To  make  these  charges 
without  the  documents  to  sustain  them  would  only 
antagonize  the  Irish  vote;  and  if  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  not  give  out  the  documents  and  stop  the 
fake  proceedings,  why  should  American  editors  suffer 
loss  for  what  the  British  Government  would  not  do? 
I  then  prepared  to  issue  an  expurgated  statement  in  a 
magazine,  which  I  happened  to  be  editing  at  the  time 
when  the  owner  of  that  magazine,  whose  lawyi  1 
chanced  to  be  the  lawyer  for  certain  Irish  politi.  J 
leagues,  came  to  n>c  personally  and  asked  the  V'  ry 
same  question — why  should  we  do  what  the  Br''  ' 
Government  was  not  doing?  So  the  mass  mef 
for  the  martyr,  Casement,  went  on.  How  much  was 
raised  in  those  meetings — I  do  not  know.  One  Irish 
leailer,  furious  at  the  dishonesty  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings, told  me  not  less  than  |'275.000.  The  thing 
finally  reached  the  proportions  of  such  a  scandal  that 
Continued  on  page  00 
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things  are  pretty  hot  where  they  are — good 
copy!"  he  explained.     "There's  room  and  to 
spare  here,  and  lots  of  food.    By  Jove,  maybe 
the  ladies'll  help  me  entertain  our  American 
chaps      (half     a     dozen     officers), 
who're  coming  from  Compiegne  to 
dine     to-morrow     evening!       That 
would    be    great   for    me — and    for 
them !      You   see,   the   call   for  our 
boys  to  go  didn't  come  till  the  invi- 
tation  had    been   accepted,    so   the 
only   thing   was   to   let  the   guests 
turn  up,  and  me  do  my  best.     I  got 
a  bit  of  shrapnel  in  my  leg  the  last 
time  I  had  a  stunt  to  do,  and  the 
doc.  made  me  stay  at  home,  so  I  was  on  hami 
all  right  as  host,  you  see.    And  the  chateau's 
a   show  place.     Everyone   who  blows  along 
wants  to  have  a  look  round,  and  we 
couldn't  let  the  Americans  get  away 
from  us.     They've  gone  to  Roye  and 
Nesle  and  Ham  and  Coucy-le-Chateau 
to-day.    To-morrow  they'll  be  at  Noyon 
till   it's  time   to   come   here;    and   the 
two  nights  they  spend  at  Compiegne." 
(No  wonder  we  had  not  been  able  to 
find  rooms  in  the  hotel!     But  I  didn't 
grudge  them  to  our  new  Allies). 

"They'll  go  crazy  to  find  ladies  in 
the  chateau  to  receive  them,"  he  went  on.    And  Nancy, 
far   from   appearing  to   think  that  result  deplorable, 
promptly  accepted  the  invitation  in  Mother's  name  as 
well  as  her  own. 

"The  boys"  had  taken  the  one  big  auto  which  the 
correspondents  possessed,  it  seemed,  but  there  was 
a  little  "sabot"  that  was  used  by  the  chef  for  market- 
ing, and  Mr.  Hood  would  himself  drive  to  the  scene  of 
the  accident.  He  would  rescue  Mrs.  Henry  Wayne  and 
Miss  Whitley,  and  send  later  to  Compiegne  for  the 
luggage.  When  the  chauffeur  had  repaired  our  car,  he 
could  bring  it  to  the  chateau  garage,  and  be  ready  to 
start  out  for  our  trip  in  the  morning.  But  we  must 
promise  to  return  in  time  to  grace  the  "party." 

I  rejoiced  that  there  was  no  room  for  me  in  the 
"shoe."  I  preferred  that  it  should  be  the  brave  war 
correspondent,  rather  than  her  son,  who  broke  to 
Mrs.  Henry  Wayne  the  news  that  Nancy  Mix  had  ac- 
cepted an  important  invitation  in  her  name. 

There  must  have  been  something  winning  about  the 
man,  or  something  singularly  tactful,  for  when  Mother 
arrived,  she  was  benign  though  moist.  She  had  con- 
sented to  "play  hostess"  for  the  officers,  who  would,  she 
was  convinced,  prove  To  be  members  of  her  special 
American  Public. 

Her   Sixth   Step — Roye;   Nesle;    Ham;  Jussy;   Coucy- 
le-Chateau,   Chauny;    and   the   Castle   of   Dream.s 

A  S  with  Silverhair  in  the  House  of  the  Three  Bears, 
"^  everything  was  to  our  liking  in  the  castle  of  the 
absent  correspondents,  from  the  dinner  to  the  beds. 
We  started  early  next  morning,  with  a  rejuvenated 
car,  and  the  adjurations  of  Ellery  Hood  to  be  back  by 
seven  p.m.  Our  guide  had  to  be  picked  up  at  Noyon 
once  more,  but  we  went  by  a  different  way,  and  saw- 
more  trenches,  more  devastated  villages  and  more 
ruined  chateaux.  The  lately  repaired  road  was 
crowded  with  artillery,  coming  to  the  "back  of  the 
front"  for  repairs,  and  "camouflaged"  camions  crov;ded 
with  soldiers  bound  for  a  few  days'  repose. 

After  Noyon,  the  way  had  a  sadness  for  which  all 
we  had  read  and  all  we  had  heard  could  not  prepare 
our  minds:  the  sadness  of  murdered  trees. 

Here  and  there  we  had  seen  them  chopped  down, 
brought  to  their  knees,  but  not  in  legions;  not  wide 
orchards  laid  in  waste,  without  the  youngest  sapling 
spared;  not  long  lines  of  noble  elms  and  poplars, 
■which  had  shaded  generations  of  travellers,  hacked  to 
pieces  or  blown  to  splinters  with  gunpowder.    It  was  a 


Deep  in  conversation    with   her   was 
officer. 


n   American 


IICXPLAINED  our  plight,  and  that  we  had  come 
to  beg  "a  loaf  of  bread,  a  jug  of  wine.  If  this 
were  a  hospital,  perhaps  the  medecin  major.  .  .  ." 
"But  no,  Monsieur,"  answered  the  man  in  blue.  "This 
is  the  chateau  of  the  English  and  American  newspaper 
correspondents  for  the  French  front.  They  live  here, 
in  the  companionship  of  two  French  officers,  and  a  few 
servants  including  myself.  Alas,  all  are  away  to-day, 
at — but  I  must  not  mention  the  place!  All,  that  is, 
except  Monsieur  Hood,  who  stays  to  entertain  the 
visiting  American  officers  when  they  arrive  to- 
morrow." 

"Hood!"  echoed  Nancy — which  was  intelligent  of 
her,  as  he  had  pronounced  it  "'Ood."  "There's  an  Am- 
erican named  Eilery  Hood,  who  writes  from  France  for 
the  New  York  Universe.    I've  read  his  things." 

"It  is  our  Monsieur.  He  is  Ellery  'Ood,"  said  the 
soldier. 

"And  the  American  officers  who're  coming  to  visit 
to-morrow  must  be  the  lot  we  saw  going  into  the 
.  Palace  at  Compiegne,"  Nancy  added  to  me.  Then,  in 
her  best  French:  "Will  you  tell  Monsieur  Ellery  Hood 
that  his  compatriot,  Miss  Nancy  Mix  of  Kentucky,  and 
the  son  of  the  world-wide  Mrs.  Henry  Wayne  are  call- 
ing upon  him?" 

As  I  wondered  what  Mother  would  think  of  the  de- 
scription, we  were  ushered  in  and  shown  into  a  pretty 
little  reception  room  decorated  with  spoils  of  the 
chase.  A  minute  later,  and  a  tall,  thin,  brown  young 
man  in  khaki  bounded  into  the  room,  as  excited  as  if 
we  had  been  a  battle  to  be  reported.  But  it  was  not  the 
world-wideness  of  Mrs.  Henry  Wayne  which  roused 
his  emotion.  It  was  the  Kentuckiness  of  Miss  Mix, 
and  (when  he  had  seen  her  in  broad  electric  light)  her 
Nanciness,  which  heated  his  blocd. 

He  shook  hands  with  her  in  a  way  to  break  her 
rings,  with  me  to  crack  my  finger-joints,  and  told  us 
in  good  American  that  he  hadn't  been  as  pleased  since 
he  took  mumps  and  had  to  miss  school.  Except  from 
his  brother  correspondents,  he  hadn't  heard  the  Eng- 
nsh  language  for  months,  and  he  was  tired  of  their 
way  of  talking  it.  After  this,  for  a  few  moments, 
there  was  a  sort  of  firework  competition  of  American 
slang;  and  out  of  it,  on  Hood's  side,  was  forthcoming 
an  invitation  to  dine  and  spend  the  night. 

"The  boys  won't  get  back  till  day  after  to-morrow 
morning,  even  if  they  motor  all  to-morrow  night,  for 


sight,  especially  in  the  sweet  summer  time,  to  wring: 
the  heart.  My  eyes  were  wet,  and  I  heard  myself  utter 
low  cries  of  agony  and  rage.  I  had  not  known  that  I 
loved  trees  so  dearly,  so  intimately,  but  I  felt  as  if  I 
had  been  led  past  the  bodies  of  fair  young  women  and 
little  children,  struck  to  death  on  some  fete  day,  when, 
they  had  been  dancing  in  gala  dress. 

If  the  retreating  Germans  had  cut  down  trees  to 
block  the  roads  behind  them,  and  so  delay  the  enemy,  it 
would  not  have  been  so  bad.  But  not  a  tree  was  found 
lying  across  the  road,  said  our  guide.  Many  had  not 
even  fallen  when  the  French  and  English  came,  but 
were  hacked  so  cruelly  that  they  would  have  crashed 
down  in  the  first  storm.  The  one  great  consolation  wa& 
that  the  older  trees,  which  once  had  made  long,  shady 
avenues,  were  used  to  mend  the  roads;  and  so  the 
Allied  troops  passed  on  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  with 
a  dash  that  would  have  been  impossible  had  not  the 
trees  helped  in  death,  as  they  had  pleased  in  life. 

BETWEEN  the  murdered  orchards,  surrounded  by 
waste-land  which  had  been  meadows,  lay  vague 
traces  of  vanished  farms  and  hamlets  wiped  out  of 
existence.  So  we  came  to  Roye,  which  was  of  imwiense 
impressiveness  in  ruin.  Once  it  had  been  a  rich  little 
town  of  four  thousand  souls,  trading  in  sugar  and 
grain,  proud  of  its  fine  old  church,  St.  Pierre,  whose 
16th  century  glass  archaeologists  came  from  afar  to 
see.  Now,  it  is  one  of  those  many  Pompeiis  which 
Germany  has  given  France.  The  windows  of  St. 
Pierre — the  few  that  are  left — are  eyeless  sockets,  that 
stare  as  from  a  gigantic  skull.  We  got  out  of  the  car, 
and  climbed  a  hill  of  stone,  which  once  had  been  the 
church  walls.  Sliding  and  stumbling  we  crawled  over 
masses  of  debris  towards  the  high  altar  which  alone 
remained  untouched  by  fire  and  bombs.  Standing  on 
that  height,  we  could  see  the  dismantled  organ,  which 
had  been  famous.  All  the  brass  and  metal  had  been 
torn  oflT  when  the  treasures  of  the  church  were  stolen. 
German  mines  had  blown  up  half  the  streets.  We  saw- 
old  men  and  women  wandering  desolately,  as  if  un- 
certain where  their  own  houses  had  stood.  Nesle. 
where  next  we  arrived,  was  in  the  same  tragic  state. 
Germans  had  done  particularly  brilliant  work  in  sap- 
ping and  mining  there !  The  church  of  Nesle  was  built 
in  the  12th  century,  and  many  years  had  gone  to  its 
furnishing  and  decoration.  A  few  hours,  a  few  Ger- 
mans, a  few  pounds  of  dynamite  had  reduced  it  to  a 
heap  of  shattered  stones,  in  the  enlightened  20th  cen- 
tury. But  the  great  drama  of  Nesle  had  been  enactetJ 
in  the  burial  ground. 
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In  old  days  (all  days  before  the  war  are  old)  it  was 
a  peaceful  resting  place  for  the  earthly  remains  of 
peace-loving  people.  There  were  charming  trees,  and 
flowers,  and  some  fine  old  family  vaults,  as  well  as 
many  humbler  graves  carpeted  with  grass  pinks  and 
"pansies  for  thought."  But  the  Germans  came,  and 
opened  the  vaults.  What  was  worth  taking,  they  took. 
The  bodies  they  flung  on  the  ground.  Other  bodies 
they  dug  up,  to  make  place  for  German  dead;  and  at 
their  leisure  they  carved  elaborats  yet  unconsciously 
grotesque  monuments  for  their  fallen  officers.  Then, 
by  and  by,  the  British  appeared,  and  drove  the  "Huns" 
out  of  Nesle.  When  they  found  the  cemetery  littered 
with  skeletons  of  French  men  and  women  and  children, 
the  Tommies  were  enraged.  They  cauld  not  be  content 
with  respectfully  re-burying  the  scattered  bones. 
They  avenged  the  desecration  by  smashing  the  pre- 
tentious German  monuments.  They  chopped  off  stone 
and  plaster  heads  of  fiercely  mustached  colonels  and 
majors,  but  they  left  the  graves  of  simple  soldiers 
intact.  By  and  by  a  famous  French  statesman  visited 
Nesle,  and  the  cemetery  whose  tragic  drama  had  set 
Paris  talking.  Seeing  the  havoc  wrought  upon  Ger- 
man officers'  tombs,  he  shook  his  head,  doubting  the 
righteousness  of  such  revenge. 

"I  am  not  sure  that  any  wrong  justified  this,"  he 
said,  "and  I  do  not  think  our  soft-hearted  poilux  could 
have  done  it.  After  all.  friend  or  enemy,  the  dead  are 
the  dead!" 

Then  he  was  taken  to  a  neighboring  town,  where 
the  unearthed  and  despoiled  French  bodies  still  lay 
by  their  own  grave-sides,  or  tumbled  in  heaps  to  make 
way  for  the  Germans  buried  in  their  place.  The  blood 
of  the  statesman  boiled  in  his  veins  at  this  sight.  He 
saw  red,  and  before  the  crim- 
son cloud  had  time  to  fade,  he 
had  torn  down  thirty  of  the 
aggressors'  tombstones  with 
his  own  hands. 

An  old  man  walked  with  us 
'hrough  the  graveyard,  a  very 
eld  man  of  Nesle.  So  long  had 
he  lived  there,  that  when  the 
houses  of  his  native  town  were 
blown  up  or  burnt  down,  still 
he  could  not  tear  himself  away. 
He  hid  in  the  ruins.  Hi 
dodged  death  a  dozen  times  an 
hour  during  the  days  of 
destruction;  he  contrived  to 
hide  a  gun  and  ammunition, 
"in  ease  of  the  worst,"  when  he 
would  make  the  Boches  pay 
high  for  his  life  if  it  came  to 
the  selling.  Now,  he  haunts 
the  ghost-towTi;  a  ghost  among 
ghosts,  the  keys  of  his  vanished 
house  in  his  ragged  pocket, 
waiting  for  "un  de  ces  nobles 
americains"  to  adopt  Nesle  as 
they  have  adopted  Noyon. 
Then  the  fallen  stones  will  be 
removed  from  his  cellar,  and 
he  will  find  the  little  bag  of 
money  he  buried  there — ah,  no 
need  yet  to  tell  just  where! 

Meanwhile  I  saw  Nancy  Mix 
give  him  "something  to  go  on 
with." 

TN  the  historic  little  town  of 
Ham,  we  lunched  hastily  in 
a  hotel  which  the  Germans  had 
made  their  headquarters  for 
months.  The  old  landlady  who 
had  been  forced  to  serve  them 
served  us,  and  poured  out 
stories  as  she  poured  out  wine. 
Oh  yes,  the  Boches  had  made 
themselves  comfortable  at 
Ham !  It  was  a  pleasant  place 
to  stay,  with  the  canal  for  their 
traffic,  and  the  river  Somme 
for  their  fishing.  They  boasted 
that  when  they  chose  to  go, 
they  would  destroy  the  historic 
castle.  At  last  the  day  came. 
If  they  were  not  precisely 
"anxious  to  go,  the  Allied 
armies  were  ready  to  make 
them."  Notice  was  thereforr 
given  to  the  unfortunate  town 
dwellers:  "Take  two  days' 
food  and  your  families  into  the 
church.  Stop  there,  on  peril 
of  your  lives,  till  your 
inovument  hiatorique  has  been 


blown  up  and  ceased  to  exist.  When  the  moment 
comes  for  you  to  leave  your  houses,  the  signal  will  be 
given.    Be  ready!" 

So  the  people  were  ready,  having  learned  the  hor- 
rible lesson  that  it  was  wise  to  obey  without  argument, 
without  even  a  sign  of  grief.  They  were  ready  for 
days  and  nights,  never  daring  to  take  off  their  clothes 
lest  the  summons  should  be  given  while  they  slept,  ac- 
cording to  German  humor.  But  their  masters  had 
thought  of  something  even  funnier  than  rousing  them 
in  the  small  hours  for  a  march  to  the  church.  This 
was,  to  forget  the  signal.  At  two  o'clock  one  night  the 
great  chateau  of  Ham  was  blown  up,  with  an  explosion 
which  seemed  to  rend  the  world.  Houses  of  the  town 
cracked  like  eggshells,  and  many  fell,  burying  whole 
families  in  this  collapse. 

IXrHEN  we  had  listened  for  an  hour  to  the  landlady's 
'  '  tales,  we  were  burning  with  interest  to  see  what 
the  Germans  had  left  of  the  stout  old  castle,  which 
centuries  ago   defied  British  onslaughts. 

Never,  at  its  best,  could  it  have  been  more  pictur- 
esque than  now,  and  I  told  myself  that  more  pilgrims 
will  travel  over  land  and  sea  to  worship  at  the  ruined 
shrine  than  ever  came  in  the  prime  of  its  magnificence. 
Still  the  round  tower  or  donjon,  one  hundred  feet  high 
and  one  hundred  feet  round,  rears  its  majestic,  pale 
rose  bulk  against  the  blue.  The  thick  walls  of  the 
square  built  chateau  (walls  which,  if  they  spoke,  could 
tell  tales  of  romantic  or  princely  prisoners,  from 
Jeanne  d'Arc  to  Louis  Napoleon)  have  fallen  into 
astonishing  picturesqueness  of  shape,  as  bits  of  broken 
glass  in  a  kaleidoscope  take  new  forms  of  surprising 
beauty.      It   seemed    worth    while   to   have   journeyed 
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from  England  to  France  just  to  see  how  the  proud  old 
Chateau  of  Ham  bears  itself  in  adversity;  and  I  won- 
dered if  Louis  Napoleon  (who  escaped  from  its 
dungeons,  dressed  as  a  mason)  would  feel  now  that  he 
had  got  poetical  justice  for  his  six  years  of  imprison- 
ment. 

On  from  Ham  we  spun  to  Jussy,  only  three  or  four 
miles  behind  the  first  line  of  the  front.  It  was  what 
our  lieutenant  called  a  "quiet  day,"  but  now  and  then 
the  roar  of  cannons  from  one  side  or  the  other  shook 
the  earth,  and  the  low  horizon  was  dull  grey,  with  a 
brooding  cloud  of  smoke.  There  was  nothing  left  of 
Jussy  but  vague  heaps  of  stone  where  streets  had 
existed,  and  the  astonishing  remains  of  what  a  few 
weeks  before  had  been  a  huge  sugar  distillery,  among 
the  most  important  of  France.  The  evil  magician  of 
war  had  touched  it  with  his  fiery  wand,  and  left  a 
wild  whirlpool  of  twisted  girders  rising  high  against 
the  sky  in  iron  waves,  or  writhing  like  rust-red  snakes, 
over  a  pile  of  blackened  bricks  and  nameless  rubbish. 
But,  though  Jussy  the  town  had  been  blotted  out  with 
all  its  industries,  an  extraordinary  armed  camp  had 
sprung  up  on  the  outskirts  of  its  ruin.  This  was. 
indeed  "the  Front!"  Even  the  German  trenches  on  the 
other  side  of  Noyon,  with  their  dugouts  and  cupolas, 
had  not  given  me  the  thrill  of  war  that  this  place  gave. 
Wherever  there  were  not  piles  of  cannon  balls,  there 
were  cannon.  I  longed  to  caress  their  backs  as  if  they 
had  been  a  pack  of  hounds  gathered  round  me.  There 
were  queer  little  mushroom  buildings,  with  high  board 
walks  leading  to  them — to  avoid  the  hideous  white  mud 
only  just  dried  by  the  summer  sun.  Overhead  floated 
two  or  three  giant  saueisses,  observing  the  enemj' 
lines;  and  when  Miss  Mix  inadvertently  called  them 
sauciKsin^,  our  guide  laughed 
as  if  there  were  no  war,  and 
she  had  uttered  the  record 
witticism  of  the  world. 

lUSSY,  he  warned  us,  was 
*-'  under  bombardment  when 
the  Germans  turned  their 
thoughts  that  way,  but  no  obus 
had  come  for  some  days.  Coucy- 
le-Chateau  was  another  affair; 
and  even  Chauny  was  some- 
what dangerous.  We  must 
choose  whether  or  no  we  cared 
to  risk  a  shell  on  the  road  to 
Coucy,  and  to  be  chased  out  of 
Chauny  by  the  Taubes  that  flew 
over  each  afternoon  to  "<!atch'* 
the  military  automobiles.  As 
for  him,  it  was  all  in  the  day's 
work.  Shell-shock  had  kept 
him  at  the  "back  of  the  front" 
for  months,  but  he  w-as  himself 
again,  and  would  soon  be  tak- 
ing his  regiment  over  the  top 
on  the  Chcmin  den  DameK. 
Yesterday  he  had  brought  the 
American  officers  —  splendid 
fellows,  gentilji  gar<;ont! — 
Lwithin  fifty  yards  of  Coucy-le- 
Ichateau.  Perhaps  he  would 
nring  someone  else  to-morrow. 
What,  then,  was  our  decision? 
If  we  preferred  .safety,  he'd 
take  us  at  once  up  to  the  obser- 
vation summer  house,  built  by 
Prince  Eitcl  Fritz  to  gaze  at 
St.  Quentin  and  at  Soissons. 
Then  we  could  run  back  to 
Noyon  on  our  way  home. 

"Where  those  American  boys 
went  we  must  go,  or  be  cow- 
ards!" decided  Nancy.  "Vm 
not  Mfrniii!     Are  you?" 

liic  cli.illonge  was  to  Mother. 
Even  with  the  whole  British 
and  American  Public  urging 
her  to  live  for  them  and  future 
generations,  Mr.".  Henry 
Wayne  could  not  ruiif.ss  hci 
."I'lf  less  brave  till'  i  Aii^oiix 
I  f  Kentucky. 

"We     will     >;:,  .       M.ui. 

"That  Is,  if  Lord  John's 
chautfour  consents  to  risk  him- 
self and  his  master's  car." 

Faweett  asked    nothing  bet 
ter.     It  made  him  feel,  he  said. 
MS  if  he'd   his  two  foot   again. 
So  we  dashed  on,  to  meet  any 
adventure  that  miirht  be  wnit 
in«r. 

Cotitiniirti  fv  juifjr  r>7 


THE  FARMER  in  POLITICS] 


Prices    are    still    soaring. 

IS  the  farmer  about  to  enter  into  his  kingdom? 
Shall  the  hand  that  swings  the  cradle  rule  this 
Dominion?  Is  the  horny-handed  yeoman  who 
earn.,  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  the  hired  man's  brow 
about  to  make  the  Government  bow  the  knee  before  him 
and  manufacturers  eat  out  of  his  hand?  These  are 
added  entries  to  the  long  list  of  problems  which  poli- 
ticians have  to  solve.  They  must  be  settled  even  before 
demobilization  is  accomplished  or  the  foundations  of 
reconstruction  are  laid.  For,  to  work  on  the  latter,  the 
Union  Government  must  live.  And  a  mobilization  of 
the  farmer  forces  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a 
frontal  attack  on  the  tariffs  might  so  embarrass  the 
powers  that  be  that  they  would  find  it  impossible  to  do 
anything  except  to  get  ready  for  a  general  election. 
Thatis,if  theLaurier  Opposition  are  prepared  to  throw 
in  with  the  men  from  the  farms  and  prairies  who  are 
demanding  free  trade  in  no  undecided  way.  And  in 
this  connection  it  is  always  well  to  remember  that  the 
Laurier  Opposition  always  did  profess  free  trade,  even, 
when  it  practised  high  tariff. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  anyone  with  half  an  eye  can  see 
that  this  recent  tour  of  the  West  by  the  Unionized 
Cabinet  Ministers  has  thrown  a  farmer  scare  into  a 
Government  that  has  frequently  been  accused  of  being 
capitalistic  in  its  tendencies.  Some  well-informed 
people  even  insist  that  a  compromise  has  been  reached 
between  the  powers  at  Ottawa  and  the  farmers  of  the 
West;  that  the  long  waited  for  free  agricultural  imple- 
ments are  to  come  in  over  the  border  in  return  for  the 
support  that  will  enable  Sir  Robert  Borden  and  his 
henchmen  to  continue  the  work  of  bringing  home  the 
boys,  putting  the  war  industries  on  a  peace  basis,  and 
incidentally  spending  that  $686,000,000,  minus  com- 
missions, that  the  Victory  Loan  brought  into  the 
Dominion  treasury. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  a  little  over  a  month 
ago  the  apparently  suspended  animation  of  the  Cabinet 
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came  back  with  a  rush.  General  Mewburn  appeared 
in  Toronto  with  a  speech  that  told  of  Canada's  great 
work  in  the  war  and  even  ventured  on  some  hazy  out- 
lines of  demobilization  policy.  Sir  Thomas  White  also 
jumped  into  the  spotlight  with  a  fairly  well  camou- 
flaged reconstruction  statement;  while  Hon.  Wesley 
Rowell,  to  make  sure  the  plain  people  would  not  think 
he  was  sulking  in  kis  tent  becau.se  he  did  not  get  to  the 
Peace  Conference,  hopped  down  to  his  constituency  and 
did  a  partial  defence  of  the  Murphy  charges  of  last 
session.  That  was  the  beginning  of  a  flood  of  publicity 
which  would  lead  the  public  to  believe  that  the  Union 
Government  is  at  last  a  well-oiled  machine  that  hums 
with  a  new  harmony,  nor  pauses  to  ask  whether  the 
sun  or  the  street  lamps  furnish  the  light  without.  Also, 
about  the  same  time,  the  cries  that  the  next  session 
would  see  the  finish  of  Canada's  great  War  Time 
Cabinet  cgmmenced  to  die  away.  And  in  their  place 
came  subdued  whispers  which  gradually  formulated  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  War  Times  Election  Act  will  not  be  re- 
peated for  the  present  at  least. 

(2)  The  duty  on  farm  implements  will  disappear 
in    the    first    step    to- 
wards bringing  about 

a  better  feeling  be- 
tween the  farmer  and 
his  ancient  enemy,  the 
manufacturer. 
(3)  Some  agreement  has 
been  reached  to  secure 
the  farmer  against 
any  sudden  shrink- 
age in  the  value  of 
wheat. 

Security  for  Another  Ses- 
sion 

TpHESE     slight     coiices- 
■*•    sions    will     secure     to 

the  Union  Government  se- 
curity   through     probabiy 

another   session  at  the 

cost    of    silence.      The 

Ginger  group  will  howl 

their   heads   off'  at   the 

raid  on  the  first  line  of 

protective  defences. 

But    what    matters    a 

little     noise?       Said 

Ginger  group  will  never 

vote    Laurier    into 

power,  even  if  the  latter 

could    be    persuaded 

to  alienate  the  West 
.  by     voting     against 

something     he     has 

sometimes    promised 

even  if  he  fell  short 

of  ever  giving.       So 

you  see  that,  even  if  Sir  Wilfrid  wanted  to  bring  on  an. 

election  this  year — and  his  friends  say  he  doesn't — he 

couldn't  do  it  with  any  degree  of  safety. 

So  Sir  Robert  Borden  is  once  more  the  favorite  of 

a   set   of  circumstances  that  promise   to   prolong  his 

public  career.     Calder,  Sifton  and  Caryell,  who  joined 

the  Cabinet  to  escape  the   War  Times   Election   Act, 

must  stay    with   it,  because    though    all    dressed    up 

they've  no  place  else  to 
go,  and  they've  worked 
out  a  little  arrangement 
that  makes  their  port- 
folios paying  proposi- 
tions for  at  least  an- 
other year.  And  a  lot 
of  things  can  happen  in 
a  year. 

But  to  get  back  to  the 
farmers  who  have  fur- 
nished the  possibilities 
for  this  arrangement, 
wliich  for  the  present 
promises  to  please 
everybody     except     the 


Ginger  Conservatives.  The  trouble,  of  course,  started 
in  the  Western  provinces,  the  "pivot  states"  of  the 
Dominion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  history 
of  the  farmer  organizations  there.  Whole  books  have 
been  written  on  their  rise  from  struggling  institutions 
to  a  joint  organization,  the  Canadian  Council  of  Agri- 
culture, with  over  100,000  members  between  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Rockies.  It,  or  rather  they,  started  as  a 
purely  bu.sine8s  organization  and  by  rising  early  and 
working  late  have  come  to  be  Canada's  foremost 
industry.  Saskatchewan  is  their  stronghold.  The 
Saskatchewan  Grain  Growers'  Association  has  a  mem- 
bership of  60,000,  of  whom  20,000  were  added  during 
the  past  year,  while  the  Saskatchewan  Co-Operative 
Elevator  Co.,  which  is  merely  a  district  concern,  con- 
trols 350  elevators.  Then  Alberta  adds  30,000  to  this 
gathering  of  amalgamated  farmers,  while  .Manitoba, 
which  is  more  like  Old  Ontario  in  its  farming  and 
farmers,  contributes  a  miserly  12,000  to  the  total. 

There  are  3,000  local  societies  in  the  three  Western 
provinces.  Ontario  is  also  afTiliated  with  the  Council 
with  a  claimed  membership  of  25,000  United  Farmers. 
But  the  old  Province  has  yet  a  lot  to  learn  from  the 
West  in  regard  to  syndicating  agriculture.  That 
Western  body  was  established  on  business  principles. 
It  first  m.astered  the  details  of  small  business.  Then 
it  studied  Big  Business  with  the  result  that  it  has  now 
out-capitalized  the  Capitalists — beaten  him  at  his  own 
game,  as  it  were.  Why,  it  has  handled  grain  in  such 
quantities  and  so  advantageously  that  its  first  war 
profit  tax  check  is  said  to  have  approached  the  million 


Is  he   ahont   to   make   Governments  bow  the  knee   and   manafactarera   eat   oat   of   his  hand? 


mark  1  Its  very  size  probably  earned  the  respect  of 
the  Government,  for  it  lay  in  Ottawa  for  about  six 
months  without  being  cashed  and  was  then  cancelled 
by  the  men  who  wrote  it.  How  much  that  check  ac- 
complished in  the  way  of  turning  the  eyes  of  the  poli- 
tician to  the  West  will  probably  never  be  known.  But 
what  everybody  knows  is  that  politicians  respect  people 
who  have  money  and  have  a  strong  partiality  to  organ- 
izations that  control  votes.  No  one  will  doubt  that, 
when  the  United  Grain  Growers  demonstrated  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt  that  they  counted  their 
money  by  millions  and  their  votes  by  tens  of  thousands, 
the  politicians  took  off  their  hats  and  stood  to  prayer- 
ful attention. 

Indirect  Control  M  the  West 

DUT  mark  you,  those  Western  farmers  have  learned 
■*-'  more  of  the  ways  of  Big  Business  than  the  simple 
piling  up  of  the  profits  on  their  wheat.  They  have 
kept  their  eyes  open  and  among  other  things  have  seen 
that  the  big  business  man  seldom  lets  his  ambitions  lead 
him  into  Parliament.  He  sends  his  attorney  instead. 
Or,  if  his  interests  are  large  enough,  he  casts  his 
bread    upon    the    waters    in    the    shape    of    contribu- 
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They  are  all   dreflced  up  bat  have  no  place  else  to  ko. 


tions  to  the  campaign  funds  of  one  or  both  of  the 
parties. 

Of  course  an  occasional  misguided  manufacturer  or 
semi-capitalist  wanders  from  the  beaten  path  that 
leads  to  worldly  wealth  and  is  numbered  among  his 
country's  statesmen.  But  he  isn't  what  you  would  call 
a  success.  Sir  Thomas  White  is  probably  the  nearest 
thing  to  a  prominent  politician  that  financial  Canada 
has  furnished.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  Sir 
Thomas  was  a  lawyer,  and  harbored  a  suspicion  that 
he  was  an  orator,  before  an  accumulation  of  dollars 
and  financial  experience  justified  him  in  dallying  with 
the  nation's  future.  And  even  he  does  not  inspire  all 
factions  in  the  House  with  confidence  in  his  statesman- 
.ship.  He  knows  probably  from  early  experience  the 
limitations  of  lawyers  when  it  comes  to  questions  of 
dollars.  His  lectures  to  his  colleagues  on  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  finance  are  a  source  of  constant 
joy  to  the  press  gallery.  He  starts  in  somewhere 
about  "twice  two  are  four"  and  leads  them  gently 
through  the  mazes  of  kindergarten  banking.  He 
knows  that  constant  dropping  will  wear  through  the 
thickest  ivory,  so  over  and  over  again  he  repeats  his 
most  simple  formula.  He  does  it  with  the  utmost  good 
nature,  emphasized  by  the  most  benign  smiles.  But  it 
is  feared  that  many  of  the  members  do  not  appreciate 
his  condescension.  In  fact  it  is  whispered  that  his 
figures  figure  as  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  that 
lie  between  the  greatest  of  our  financial  statesmen  and 
the  Premiership  of  what  the  rural  member  is  prone  to 
describe  as  "this  fair  Dominion." 

Then    there    are    others,    like    Frank    McCrea    of 


Thrir   pr>-ident. 
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Sherbrooke,    who    wails 
about    the    way    the    poor 
paper   manufacturer   is  be- 
ng  oppressed  till  his  fellow 
members    are    tempted    to 
bludgeon  him  into  silence  by 
putting  a   legislative  crimp 
in  the  price  of  paper.      But 
on  the  whole  the  manufac- 
turer is  content  to  keep  on 
manufacturing  and  leave  to 
the  lawyer  the  making  of  the 
laws  out  of  which 
he  must  make  his 
living.      And    the 
financier   keeps 
right    on    financ- 
ing,     keeping     a 
separate     column 
for  the  cost  of  the 
legislation        h   e 
needs  in  his  busi- 
ness. 

So,  profiting  by 
the  experience  of 
those  who  have 
made  a  success  of 
commercial  poli- 
tics, the  Western 
farmers  have  not 
branched  out  into 
politics  asa 
party.  They  have 
nominated  no 
"farmers'  candi- 
dates." They  have  drawn  up  a  platform,  of  course.  It 
is  essential  that  the  folks  at  Ottawa  should  know  what 
are  the  united  wishes  of  these  thousands  of  men  and 
millions  of  money.  But  having  made  their  platform, 
they  stand  back  and  say  to  the  political 
parties: 

"Here  you  are,  gentlemen!    Here  is  a  nice 
place  to  stand  wiiile  you  ride  to  power.    You 
can  sec  the  terms  on  which  you  can 
ride." 

To  be  sure  the  scramble  to  make  the 
Union  Government  has  brought  to 
Parliament,  and  even  in- 
to the  Cabinet,  some 
prominent  members  of 
the  big  farmers'  union. 
Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar  is  one. 
Probably  no  man  is  more 
responsible  for  the  fin- 
ancial success  of  the 
Western  farmer  move- 
ment than  the  head  of 
United  Grain  Growers' 
Limited.  But  it  was  as  a 
Unionist  and  not  as  a 
farmer  that  he  came  to 
Ottawa.  It  is  an  open 
secret  that  he  early  dis- 
covered that  his  talent 
(lid  not  lie  along  political 
lines.  No  one  ever  tried 
harder  than  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  to  master 
the  Parliamentary  game. 
He  might  have  succeeded 

too  if  his  colleagues  had  nut  Ntpi  mm  ><.>  nur^.v  ducking 
his  head  to  keep  it  from  being  hit  by  the  passing  buck. 
He  knows  now  that  he  is  out  of  his  element  and  will 
soon  quit.  If  necessary  he  will  go  out  on  the  crest  of 
a  wave  of  indignation  raised  by  the  continuation  of 
high  tariff.  But  he'll  go  anyway.  He's  had  enough. 
And  mark  you,  the  tariff  planks  in  the  la.st  Winnipeg 
platform  of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture  are 
exactly  the  same  now  as  they  were  when  Mr.  Crerar 
entered  the  Government.  The  only  changes  in  the 
recent  platform  from  its  predecessor  call  for  the  repeal 
of  the  War  Ttiiies  Klection  Act  and  no  increase  in  the 
centralization  of  Imperial  control.  In  all  other  respect.H 
the  text  form  remains  as  it  was.  In  other  words  those 
same  farmers  knew  what  they  wanted  two  years  ago. 
They  want  those  same  things  still.  And  if  certain  ad- 
ditions have  been  made  it  is  probably  just  because 
further  experience  has  taught  those  farmers  that, 
when  dealing  with  politicians,  it  is  always  bettt-r  to 
have  something  you  can  throw  off  to  help  along  the 
dicker. 

The  Movement  in  Ontario 
CO  much  for  the  Western  farmers.     Recogniiing  the 
'^    right    of    manufacturers    to    form    the    Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association  you  cannot  deny  them  the 
privilege    of    getting    together    on    a    similar    basis. 


And  the  Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture  is  to 
the  farmer  organizations  just  what  the  C.M.A.  is  to 
che  manufacturers.  But  wait,  you  say,  the  United 
Farmers  of  Ontario  are  also  affiliated  with  the  C.C.  of 
A.  And  you  are  right,  even  if  you  have  to  admit  that 
the  Ontario  body  is  built  on  different  lines  and  is 
viewed  with  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion  by  its 
Western  sisters.  The  Westerners  have  business  as  their 
basis  and  are  gaining  strength  because  they  demon- 
strated their  building  powers.  The  U.F.  of  O.  are 
largely  founded  on  discontent  and  are  out  with  their 
a.xes  to  smash  everything  in  sight.  They  do  a  little 
business  in  the  w-ay  of  buying  binder  twine  and  coal, 
but  their  weakness  is  best  put  in  the  words  of  an 
experienced  Westerner:  "They  don't  sell  anything." 
Nor  is  it  certain  that  they  will  develop  along  business 
lines.  They  are  too  busy  assuring  each  other  that  the 
political  salvation  of  the  country  is  their  special  mis- 
sion in  life.  Also  their  leaders  have  at  least  one  eye 
always  straying  towards  political  preferment.  Their 
president,  R.  H.  Halbert,  can  talk  farmer  grievances 
with  great  fluency  and  he  has  a  wonderful  hold  on  his 
audiences.  He  went  into  the  North  Ontario  Conven- 
tion an  outsider  and  comparative  stranger  and  walked 
away  with  the  Federal  nomination  for  the  constit- 
uency, though  probably  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
delegates  present  wanted  that  nomination  for  their 
own  individual  selves.  And  in  the  December  conven- 
tion in  Toronto  he  managed  to  do  most  of  the  talking 
himself,  though  nearly  all  the  fifteen  hundred  delegates 
wanted  to  talk  nearly  all  the  time.  Halbert  doesn't 
look  much.     But  his  Irish  voice  carries  high  and  far. 


They   are  out   with  their  axes  to  amaah  evcrylhinv  in  aivht. 


and  he  has  a  peculiar  kind  of  magneti.sni  thai  .>,>i«..is 
to  appeal  to  the  farmer — and  more  especially  the 
farmer  with  a  grouch. 

But  right  there  lies  the  main  weakness  of  the  On- 
tario farmer  movement.  It  is  all  or  nearly  all  an 
appeal  to  the  farmer  with  a  grouch,  .^nd  in  these 
days  of  $2.26  wheat  and  farmers'  automobiles,  the 
farmer  with  a  grouch  is  not  so  numerous  as  he  might 
otherwise  be.  The  United  Farmers  of  Ontario  have 
fil5  clubs  and  claim  a  total  membership  of  25,000.  But 
remember  that  the  total  number  of  farmers  in  Ontario 
is  between  175,000  and  200,000.  .Mso  bear  in  mind 
that  of  the  25,000  members  of  the  farmers'  clubs  not  all 
are  prepared  to  get  out  and  shout  in  order  to  ••.<-■■.."■« 
the  political  fortunes  of  some  of  their  leadei  - 

Furthermore.    10,000  of  the   U.F.   of   O. 
have  been  nd<ii'il  since  the  famotu  excursion  ■ 
last  April.     That  excursion  wag  ni.i  ' 
whose  sons  had  been  promised  exr 
tary  Service  by  the  Union  Govcrnmcii,  and  wnu  iiiui 
later   been   called   to  the   colors   by   Order-in-l'ouncil. 
They  were  a  mad  lot  of  farmers  who  swooped  down  on 
the  capital  that  April  day,  and  their  tempers  were  not 
improved  by  having  to  sleep  in  chairs  in  hotel  corridors 
that  night.     They  didn't  get  much  satisfaction  from 
Continued  on  page  56 
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WAS  being  followed.  Of 
that  there  was  no  longer 
a  shadow  of  doubt.  Movp 
by  move  and  turn  by  turn,  for 
even  longer  than  I  had  been 
openly  aware  of  it,  some  one 
had  been  quietly  shadowing  me. 

Now,  if  one  thing  more  than 
another  stirs  the  blood  of  the 
man  who  has  occasion  to  walk 
by  night,  it  is  the  discovery 
that  his  steps  are  being  dogged. 
The  thought  of  being  watched, 
of  having  a  possible  enemy  be- 
hind one,  wakens  a  thrill  that 
is  ancestral. 

So,  instead  of  continuing  my 
busily  aimless  circuit  about 
that  high-spiked  iron  fence 
which  incloses  Gramercy  Park, 
I  shot  off  at  a  tangent,  continu- 
ing from  its  north-west  corner 
in  a  straight  line  toward 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Broadway. 

I  had  thought  myself  alone 
in  that  midnight  abode  of  quiet- 
ness. Only  the  dread  of  a 
second  sleepless  night  had  kept 
me  there,  goading  me  on  in  my 
febrile  revolutions  until  weari- 
ness should  send  me  stumbling 
off  my  circuit  like  a  six-day 
rider  off  his  wheel. 

Once  I  was  in  the  house 
shadows  where  Twenty-first 
Street  again  begins  I  swung 
about  and  waited.  I  stood 
there,  in  a  sort  of  quiet  bellig- 
erency, watching  the  figure  of 
the  man  who  had  been  dogging 
my  steps.  I  saw  him  turn 
southward  in  the  square,  as 
though  my  flight  were  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  him.  Yet  the 
sudden  relieving  thought  that 
his  movements  might  have  been 
as  aimless  as  my  own  was 
swallowed  up  by  a  second  and 
more  interesting  discovery. 

It  was  the  discovery  that  the 
man  whom  I  had  accepted  as 
following  me  was  in  turn  being 
followed  by  yet  another  man. 

I  waited  until  this  strange 
pair  had  made  a  full  circuit  of 
the  iron-fenced  inclosure.  Then 
I  turned  back  into  the  square, 
walking  southward  until  I 
came  opposite  my  own  house 
door.  The  second  man  must 
have  seen  me  as  I  did  so.  Ap- 
parently suspicious  of  possible 
espionage,  he  loitered  with  as- 
sumed carelessness  at  the 
Park's  southern  corner.  The 
first     man,    the    slighter    and 

younger-looking  figure  of  the  two,  kept  on  his  unheed- 
ing way,  as  though  he  were  the  ghostlike  competitor 
in  some  endless  nightmare  of  a  Marathon. 

AyfY  contemplation  of  him  was  interrupted  by  the 
^  *■  advent  of  a  fourth  figure,  a  figure  which  seemed 
to  bring  something  sane  and  reassuring  to  a  situation 
that  was  momentarily  growing  more  ridiculous.  For 
the  newcomer  was  McCooey,  the  patrolman.  He  swung 
around  to  me  without  speaking,  like  a  ferry  swinging 
into  its  slip.  Then  he  stood  looking  impassively  up  at 
the  impassive  November  stars. 

"Yuh're  out  late,"  he  finally  commented,  with  that 
careless  ponderosity  which  is  the  step-child  of  unques- 
tioned authority. 

"McCooey,"  I  said,  "there's  a  night  prowler  going 
around  this  park  of  yours.  He's  doing  it  for  about  the 
one  hundred  and  tenth  time.  And  I  wish  you'd  find 
out  what  in  heaven  he  means  by  it." 

"Been  disturbin'  yuh?"  casually  asked  the  law  in- 
<-arnate.  Yet  he  put  the  question  as  an  indulgent 
physician  might  to  a  patient.     McCooey  was  of  that 
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1  sat  there  blinkins:  up  at  her,   for  it  was  Mary   Lockwood     herself. 

type  which  it  is  both  a  joy  and  a  temptation  to 
mystify. 

"He's  assaulted  my  curiosity,"  I  solemnly  com- 
plained. 

"D'  yuh  mean  he's  been  interferin'  wid  yuh?"  de- 
manded my  literal  friend. 

"I  mean  he's  invaded  my  peace  of  mind." 

"Then  I'll  see  what  he's  afther,"  was  the  other's 
answer.  And  a  moment  later  he  was  swinging  negli- 
gently out  across  the  pavement  at  a  line  which  would 
converge  with  the  path  of  the  nervously  pacing 
stranger.  I  could  see  the  two  I'ound  the  corner  almost 
together.  I  could  see  McCooey  draw  nearer  and 
nearer.  I  could  even  see  that  he  had  turned  and  spoken 
to  the  night  walker  as  they  went  down  the  square  to- 
gether past  the  lights  of  the  Players. 

I  could  see  that  this  night  walker  showed  neither 
resentment  nor  alarm  at  being  so  accosted.  And  I 
could  also  see  that  the  meeting  of  the  two  was  a 
source  of  much  mystification  to  the  third  man,  the  man 
who  still  kept  a  discreet  watch  from  the  street  corner 
on  my  right. 


MvCooey  swung  back  to 
where  I  stood.  He  swung  back 
resentfully, like  a  retriever  who 
had  been  sent  on  a  blind  trail. 

"What's  he  after,  anyway?" 
I  irritably  inquired. 

"He  says  he's  afther    ' 

"After  what?"  1  dem^: 

McCooey  blinked  up  at  u  hky 
.suddenly  reddened  by  an  East 
River  gas  flare.  Then  he  took 
a  deep  and  disinterested 
breath. 

"He  .says  he's  afther  sleep," 
repeated  the  patrolman.  "Un- 
less he  gets  her,  says  he,  he's 
goin'  to  walk  into  the  East 
River." 

"What's  the  matter  with  the 
man,  anyway?"  1  asked,  for 
ihat  confession  had  brought 
the  pacing  stranger  into  some- 
thing very  close  and  kindred  to 
me. 

"'Tis  nothin'  much,"  was  the 
big  man's  answer.  "Like  as 
not  he's  been  overeatin'  and 
bavin'  a  bad  night  or  two." 

And  with  that  my  friend  the 
patrolman,  turning  on  his  heel, 
pursued  his  way  through  the 
(luiet  canyons  of  the  streets 
where  a  thousand  happy  sleep- 
ers knew  nothing  of  his  com- 
ing, saw  nothing  of  his  going. 

I  stood  there,  looking  after 
him  as  he  went.  Then  I 
crossed  to  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  the  iron-fenced  inclosure 
and  waited  for  that  youth 
whom  the  arm  of  w^akefulness 
was  swinging  about  like  a 
stone  in  a  sling. 

I  deliberately  blocked  his 
way  as  he  tried  to  edge 
irritably  about  me. 

"Pardon  me,"  I  began.  He 
looked  up,  like  a  somnambulist 
suddenly  awakened.  "Pardon 
me,  but  I  think  I  ought  to  warn 
you  that  you  are  being  fol- 
lowed." 

"Am  I?" 

"Yes;  and  I  think  you  ought 
to  know  it." 

"Oh,  I  know  it,"  was  his 
apathetic  response.  "I'm  even 
beginning  to  get  used  to  it" 

TIE  stepped  back  and  leaned 
•*■  ■*•  against  the  iron  fence. 
His  face,  under  the  street 
lamps,  was  a  very  unhappy 
looking  one.  It  carried  a  woe- 
be-gone  impassivity,  the  impas- 
sivity which  implied  he  was  so  submerged  in  misery 
that  no  further  blow  could  be  of  consequence  to 
him.  And  yet,  beyond  the  fixed  pallor  of  that  face 
there  was  something  appealing,  some  trace  of  finer 
things,  some  touch  which  told  me  that  he  and  the 
nocturnal  underworld  had  nothing  in  common. 

"But  are  you  getting  used  to  the  other  thing?"  I 
asked. 

"What  other  thing?"  was  his  slow  inquiry.  I  could 
see  the  twin  fires  of  some  dull  fever  burning  in  the 
depths  of  his  cavernous  eyes. 

"Going  without  sleep,"  I  answered.  For  the  second 
time  he  stared  at  me. 

"But  I'm  going  to  sleep,"  lie  answered.  "I've  got 
to!" 

"We  all  have  to."  I  platitudinously  remarked.  "But 
there  are  times  when  we  all  don't." 

He  laughed  a  curious  little  mirthless  laugh. 
"Are  you  ever  troubled  that  way?"  he  asked. 
We  stood  there  facing  each  other,  like  two  kindred 
ghosts  communing  amid  the  quietness  of  a  catacomb. 
Then  I  laughed,  not  so  bitterly,  I  hope,  as  he  had  done. 
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^'I've  walked  this  square,''  I  told  him,  "a  thousand 
times  to  your  one." 

"I've  been  doing  it  here  for  the  last  three  hours," 
he  quietly  confessed. 

"And  it's  done  you  up,"  I  rejoiced.  "And  what  we 
both  need  is  a  quiet  smoke  and  an  hour  or  two  with 
our  feet  up  on  something." 

"That's  very  good  of  you,"  he  had  the  grace  to  admit, 
as  his  gaze  followed  mine  toward  the  house  door.  "But 
there  are  a  number  of  things  I've  got  to  think  out." 

He  was  a  decent  sort.  There  was  no  doubt  of  that. 
But  it  was  equally  plain  that  he  was  in  a  bad  way  about 
something  or  other. 

"Let's  think  it  out  together!"  I  had  the  boldness  to 
suggest. 

T  TE  laughed  mirthlessly,  though  he  was  already  mov- 
^^  ing  southward  along  the  square  with  me  as  he 
began  to  speak  again. 

"There  is  something  I've  got  to  think  out  alone," 
he  told  me.  He  spoke,  this  time,  without  re.sentment. 
and  I  was  glad  of  it.  That  unhappy-eyed  youth  had  in 
some  way  got  a  grip,  if  not  on  my  affection,  at  least' on 
my  interest.  And  in  our  infirmity  we  had  a  bond  of 
sympathy.  We  were  like  two  refugees  pursued  by  the 
same  bloodhounds  and  seeking  the  same  trails  of 
escape.  I  felt  that  I  was  violating  no  principle  of 
reticence  in  taking  him  by  the  arm. 

"But  why  can't  you  slip  in  to  my  digs."  I  suggested, 
"for  a  smoke  and  a  drop  of  Bristol  Milk?" 

I  was  actually  wheedling  and  coaxing  him  as  a  stub- 
born child  is  coaxed. 

"Milk!"  he  murmured.     "I  never  drink  milk." 

"But,  my  dear  man,  Bristol  Milk  isn't  the  kind  that 
Lomes  from  cows.  It's  seventy-year  old  sherry  that's 
been  sent  on  a  sea-voyage  to  Australi-a  and  back.  It's 
something  that's  oil  to  the  throat  and  music  to  the 
senses!" 

He  looked  at  me  as  though  the  whole  width  of  a 
Hudson  River  flowed  between  us. 

"That  sounds  appealing,"  he  acknowledged.  "But 
I'm  in  a  mess  that  even  Bristol  Milk  won't  wash  me  out 
of." 

"Well,  if  it's  that  bad,  it's  worth  forgetting  for  an 
hour  or  two!"  I  announced.  He  laughed  again,  re- 
laxingly.  I  took  a  firmer  and  more  fraternal  grip  on 
his  arm. 

And  side  by  side  we  went  up  the  steps  and  through 
the  door  into  the  quietness  of  that  sober-fronted  house 
which  I  still  called  by  the  empty  name  of  home. 

In  five  minutes  I  had  a  hickory  log  ablaze  in  the  fire- 
place, the  library  chairs  drawn  up,  and  Criswell, 
my  captive,  with  his  hat  and  coat  off.  At  his  side  stood 
;)  plate  of  biscuits  and  a  glass  of  Bristol  Milk. 
But  he  seemed  to  find  more  consolation  in  sitting 
back  and  peering  at 
the  play  of  the 
flames.  His  face 
was  a  very  tired  one. 
The  skin  was  clam- 
my and  dead-look- 
ing; and  yet  from 
the  depths  of  that 
fatigue  flared  the 
familiar  ironic  white 
lights  of  wakeful- 
ness. I  think  I  knew 
about  how  he  felt. 

We  sat  there  with- 
out speaking,  yet  not 
unconscious  of  a  sil- 
ent communion  of 
thought.  I  knew . 
however,  that  Bris 
tJjl  Milk  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  leaving 
a  man  long  tongrue- 
tied.  So  I  turned  to 
refill  his  glass.  I  had 
noticed  that  his 
hands  were  shaky, 
just  as  I  had  noticed 
the  tell-tale  twitch 
to  one  of  his  eyelids. 
Biit  when  his  uncon- 
trolled fingers  acci- 
dentally knocked  the 
glass  from  the  edge 
of  the  table  it  gave 
me  a  bit  of  a  «t^rt. 

He  sat  there  look- 
ing studiously  down 
a '  the  scattered 
jiieces  of  crystal. 

"It's  hell!"  he  sud- 
denly burst  out.. 


"What  is?"  I  inquired. 

"Being  in  this  sort  of  shape!"    \va^    his    vehement 
response.     I  did   not  permit  myself  to   look    at  him. 
Sympathy  was  not    the    sort    of    thing    he    needed. 
Seventy-year  old  sherry,  I  felt,  was  more  to  the  pur- 
pose. 

"Especially  when  we  haven't  any  excuse  for  it,"  I 
lazily  commented,  passing  him  a  second  glass,  filling 
it,  and  turning  to  watch  the  fire. 

"Warming  stuff,  that  Bristol  Milk,"  he  said  with  a 
catch  of  the  breath  that  was  too  short  to  be  called  a 
sigh.  Then,  laughing  and  wiping  the  sweat  from  his 
forehead,  he  went  on  with  an  incoherence  that  ap- 
proached that  of  childhood. 

"I've  gut  an  excuse." 

I  waited  for  a  moment  or  two. 

"What  is  it?" 

"That  man  you  saw  trailing  me  around  the  square, 
for  one  thing." 

"Even  that  isn't  altogether  an  excuse,"  I  maintained. 

"But  it's  what  he  stands  for,"  protested  my  visitor.  . 
He  sat  staring  into  the  fire  for  a  minute  or  two.  I  sat 
beside  him,  again  conscious  of  some  inarticulate  and 
evasive  companionship. 

"How  did  it  begin?"  I  finally  asked. 

He  took  a  deep  breath.  Then  he  closed  his  eyes.  And 
when  he  spoke  he  did  so  without  opening  them. 

"I  don't  think  I  could  explain,"  was  his  listless 
answer. 

"Make  a  try  at  it,"  I  urged.  "Let's  ventilate  the 
thing,  canalize  it.  Let's  throw  a  little  light  and  order 
into  it." 

TIE  moved  his  head  up  and  down,  slowly,  as  though 
*  -^  he  had  some  vague  comprehension  of  the  pyscho- 
logy  of  confession,  some  knowledge  of  the  advantages 
of  "exteriorating"  secret  offences.  Then  he  sat  very 
still  and  tense. 

"But  there's  no  way  of  ventilating  this.  There's  no 
way  of  knocking  a  window  in  it.  It's — it's  only  a  blank 
wall." 

"Why  a  blank  wall?"  I  inquiied. 

He  turned  and  looked  past  me,  with  unseeing  eyes. 

"Because  I  can't  remember,"  he  said  in  a  voice  which 
made  it  .seem  that  he  was  speaking  more  to  himself 
than  to  me.  He  looked  about  him,  with  a  helplessness 
that  was  pitiful.  "I  can't  remember!"  he  repeated, 
with  the  forlornness  of  a  frightened  child. 

"That's  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  get  at,"  I  cried, 
with  a  pretense  at  confident  and  careless  intimacy.  "So 
let's  clear  away  in  front  of  the  blank  wall.  Let's  at 
least  try  a  kick  or  two  at  it." 

"It's  no  use,"  he  complained. 

"Well,  let's  try,"  I  persisted,  with  forced  cheerful- 
ness.    "Let's  get  at  the  beginning  of  things." 
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"How  far  back  do  you  want  me  to  go?"  he  finally 
asked.  He  spoke  with  the  weary  listlessness  of  a 
patient  confronted  by  an  unwelcome  practitioner. 

"Let's  begin  right  at  the  first,"  I  blithely  suggested. 

He  sat  looking  at  his  shaking  fingers  for  a  moment 
or  two. 

"There's  really  nothing  much  to  begin  at,"  he  tried 
to  explain.  "These  things  don't  seem  to  begin  in  a 
minute,  or  an  hour,  or  a  day." 

"Of  course  not,"  I  assented  as  I  waited  for  him  to 
go  on. 

"The  thing  1  noticed  at  the  time,  about  the  only 
thing  I  even  thought  of,  was  that  my  memory  seemed 
to  have  a  blind  spot — a  blind  spot  the  same  as  an  eye 
has." 

"111?"  I  asked.    "Or  overworking?" 

"I  guess  I'd  been  pounding  away  pretty  hard,  I  know 
I  had.  You  see,  I  wanted  to  make  good  in  that  office. 
So  I  must  have  been  biting  off  more  than  I  could  chew." 

"What  office?"  I  asked  as  he  came  to  a  stop.  He 
looked  up  at  me  with  a  stare  of  dazed  perplexity. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  that?"  he  asked,  massaging  his 
frontal  bone  with  the  ends  of  his  unsteady  fingers. 
"Why,  I  mean  John  Lockwood's  office." 

"John  Lock  wood?"  I  repeated,  with  a  sudden  tighten- 
ing of  the  nerves.  "Do  you  mean  the  railway-invest- 
ment man,  the  man  who  made  so  many  millions  up 
along  the  North-west  coast?" 

'■pHE  youth   in   the  chair  nodded.     And   I   made  an 
*■    effort  to  control  my  feelings,  for  John  Lockwood, 
I  knew  only  too  well,  was  the  father  of  Mary  Lockwood. 
He  too  had  exploited  the  Frozen  North,  but  had  ex- 
ploited it  in  a  manner  very  different  to  mine. 
"Go  on,"  I  said,  after  quite  a  long  pause. 
"Lockwood   brought   me   down    from    the    Canadian 
Northern  offices  in  Winnipeg.    He  said  he'd  give  me  a 
chance  in  the  East— the  chance  of  my  life." 
"What,     were  you  in  his  oflSce?" 
"I  suppose  you'd  call  it  private  secretary.     But  I 
don't  think  he  knew  what  I  was  himself." 
"And  he  let  you  overwork  yourself?" 
"No,  I  can't  say  that.     It  wasn't  his  fault.       You 
see,  his  work  this  summer  kept  him  out  at  the  Coast 
a  good  deal  of  the  time.     He  had  an  English  mining 
engineer    named    Carlton    looking   over    some    British 
I'olumbia  interests." 

"And  you  carried  on  the  ofllce  work  while  Lock- 
wood  was  out  West?" 

"I  did  what  I  could  to  keep  my  end  of  the  thing 
going.  But,  you  see,  it  was  all  so  new  to  me.  I  hadn't 
got  deep  enough  into  the  work  to  organize  it  the  way  I 
wanted  to.  There  were  a  lot  of  little  things  that 
couldn't  be  orgnnized." 

"Why  not?" 
"Well,  this  man 
Carlton,  for  instance, 
had  Lockwood's  office 
look  after  his  Eng- 
lish mail.  It  had  to 
be  sent  on  from 
whatever  point  he 
reported  from." 
"Well?" 

"When  Lockwood 
was  away  from  the 
office  he  deputized 
me  to  look  after  this 
mail,  sign  for  the 
registered  letters, 
re-direct  telegrams, 
see  that  everything 
went  through  to  the 
right  point  It  was 
quite  a  heavy  mail. 
Carlton,  I  guess,  was 
a  man  of  importance, 
and  bcsi<le  that  he 
WHS  investing  for 
friends  at  home. 
I,<ioking  after  it,  of 
course,  was  simple 
enough,  but — " 

"Wait!"     I     inter 
rupted.      "Has    this 
mail  anything  to  do 
with     o  u  I'     blank 
wall?" 

He  looked  ; 
Hs  though  he  had 
si-en  me  for  the  first 
time,  as  though  nil 
that  while  he  had 
iM-en  merely  thinking 
Mloild. 
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,  NE    of    the    most    remarkable 

features    of    this    war    is    the 

record  of  The  Canadian  Rail- 
road Troops. 

You  can  imagine  the 
Frankenstein  of  War  not 
unlike  a  monstrous  human 
being.  The  brain  is  Gen- 
eral Head  Quarters,  the 
heart  is  G.H.Q.  Raih-oad 
Troops;  the  arteries  and 
veins  are  the  endless  lines 
of  track  supplemented  by 
the  roads  department  and 
the  mechanical  transport 
which  take  the  place  of 
capillaries,  or  smaller 
veins  on  the  surface  of  the 
war  god;  the  stomach, 
liver  and  kidneys  are  the 
.\rmy  Service  Corps  pro- 
ducing and  distributing 
nourishment;  the  battlers 
are  the  blood  corpuscles 
fighting  along  the  veins 
and  arteries;  the  lungs  are 
the  Red  Cross,  the  Army 
Medical  Corps,  the  hospi- 
tals, convalescent  homes 
and  rest  camps,  cleansing 
and  renewing  the  blood; 
the  nerves  are  the  en- 
gineers with  their  wires, 
telephones  and  wireless, 
overhead,  along  the  tracks 
and  underground.  The 
morale  of  the  army  is  its 
soul   or   spirit,    dependent 

upon  its  General  Condition  of  Health.  Keep  that  in 
mind  and  you  will  see  the  importance  of  the  work  of 
the  Railroad  Troops.  When  the  body  is  attacking  or 
being  attacked  the  outcome  hangs  in  no  small  degree 
upon  the  unbroken  transporthtion  of  nourishment  to 
every  part  and  more  particularly  to  the  part  in  danger. 
The  Imperial  War  Office,  in  one  of  its  flashes  of 
perception  or  intuition,  gave  the  building  and  main- 
tenance of  these  arteries  and  veins  to  the  Canadian 
Railroad  Troops,  now  numbering  fourteen  battalions 
under  the  headquarters  command  of  Brigadier-General 
J.  W.  Stewart,  C.M.G. 

'TpHE  first  battalion  to  carry  on  this  work  was  the 
■*■  Canadian  Overseas  Railroad  Company,  all  skilled 
railroad  men  with  high  rates  of  pay,  recruited  fi-om 
Canadian  railways.  This  company  put  in  some  splen- 
did work  at  Dickeybush  in  April  and  May,  1916.  The 
units  and  details  were  recruited  in  Canada  and  shipped 
to  the  Canadian  Railroad  Depot  in  England,  where  they 
were  drilled  and  trained  till  a  battalion  was  formed,  or 
they  were  sent  as  drafts  to  augment  the  strength  of 
battalions  already  in  France. 

These  troops  were  armed  and  equipped  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  military  cousins,  the  Engineers.  They 
carry  the  Webb  equipment,  rifle,  bayonet,  ammunition 
and  gas  mask.  Their  own  mechanical  and  mule  trans- 
port are  responsible  for  their  tools.  A  square  red  patch 
with  a  square  hole  planted  square  between  the  should- 
ers of  the  tunic  is  their  distinctive  badge;  the  same 
being  the  cause  of  many  a  witty  remark  and  much 
profane  comment  on  the  part  of  these  strenuous  troops. 

At  the  beginning  they  were  composed  of  specially 
recruited  officers  and  men  with  railroad  experience. 
Later  the  ranks  were  filled  up  with  Canadian  casual- 
ties. Quite  a  number  of  these  recruits  wore  the  blue 
shoulder  straps  indicating  that  they  were  men  of  the 
first  contingent.  Sometimes  they  wore  two,  three  and 
even  four  gold  stripes,  speaking  worlds  of  praise  for 
our  modern  surgery  and  hospital  system,  while  bear- 
ing mute  witness  to  the  stamina  and  spirit  of  these 
peerless  soldiers. 

As  far  as  possible  the  Officers  were  selected  from 
men  with  railroading  careers  behind  them.  Advance- 
ment by  merit  was  often  rapid.  In  the  5th,  for  in- 
stance, was  a  young  officer.  Lieutenant  L ,  a  Cana- 
dian, whose  home  is  in  Puyallap,  on  Puget  Sound.  He 
came  from  Canada  with  the  rank  of  corporal  and  re- 
verted to  the  ranks  according  to  the  rule  on  arrival  in 
France.  He  was  made  full  corporal  two  weeks  later, 
a  sergeant  in  six  weeks,  and  in  three  months  was  sent 
up  for  his  Commission. 

Another  lieutenant,  an  experienced  railroad  man, 
was  found  digging  a  latrine  in  the  honorable  capa- 
city of  a  sapper.    A  general,  walking  over  the  job,  re- 
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cognized  him,  came  over,  shook  hands,  and  sent  him  up 
for  his  Commission  on  the  spot. 

There  were  more  promotions  from  the  ranks  in 
the  Canadian  Railroad  Troops  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  service.  This  was  one  of  the  secrets  of 
their  wonderful  efficiency,  for  they  fulfilled  the  Napo- 
leonic maxim  and  "make  them  out  of  mud." 

AT  time  of  writing  (shortly  before  the  armistice 
■^"^  was  signed)  they  had  laid  something  over  2,000 
miles  of  track,  almost  equally  divided  between  stand- 
ard and  narrow  gauge. 

The  standard  gauge  branched  everywhere  from  the 
main  I'rench  lines,  alleviating  congestion  Which  had 
become  chronic,  releasing  the  central  arteries  of  traffic 
for  the  business  which  is  keeping  France  the  least 
injured  of  the  Allies  outside  her  frightful  battle 
grounds,  maintaining  the  farms,  the  mines,  the  credit 
and  the  industry  of  La  Belle  France. 

From  these  tracks,  immediately  behind  the  lines, 
stretched  out  a  veritable  cob-web  of  narrow  gauge, 
feeding  the  guns,  the  ti  oops,  the  trenches,  and  carry- 
ing the  wherewithal  to  every  sector  of  this  compli- 
cated war  machine. 

The  power  on  the  narrow  gauge  was  mostly  petrol 
motor,  aided  by  a  number  of  dinky  locomotives  of  about 
15  tons.  The  cars  on  the  light  track  were  nearly  all 
open,  while  the  ammunition  trucks  were  of  special 
build  with  a  sunken  hold  in  the  centre. 

When  the  Canadian  Railroad  Troops  were  at  work 
on  standard  gauge  lines  they  were  similar  to  any 
civilian  gang  at  work.  But  when  laying  narrow, 
gauge,  sometimes  right  across  No  Man's  Land,  and 
often  under  fire,  they  were  armed  and  ready  with 
a  machine  gun  squad  for  each  company,  stretcher 
bearers  and  a  Red   Cross  sergeant. 

This  was  the  most  dangerous  kind  of  work,  for  the 
enemy  guns  were  promptly  trained  on  any  spot  where 
rail-laying  activities  were  noted.  It  was  particularly 
dangerous  when  an  advance  had  been  made  and  our 
lines  of  steel  had  to  be  extended  over  the  conquered 
territory;  for,  then,  the  enemy  strove  furiously  to 
hamper  "consolidation"  and  rained  shells  on  us. 

Consolidating  an  Advance 

T^O  illustrate  what  happened  when  it  was  necessary 
-*-  to  build  in  the  wake  of  an  advancing  army  I  shall 
tell  of  the  events  under  the  German  guns  at  the  first 
battle  of  Cambrai. 

The  astonishing  victory  of  General  Byng  on  No- 
vember 20th,  1917,  gave  the  army  under  his  command 
a  vast  amount  of  shattered  terrain,  from  Bullecourt 
to  Villars,  twenty-six  miles  across. 

Over  this  ground  the  cobweb  of  steel  was  immedi- 
ately spun.     The  night  we  started  work  was  bitterly 


cold  and  frosty.  The  hoar  frost  hung- 
like  a  mantle  of  crisp  wool  over  every 
living  and  inanimate  object.  The 
Fifth  C.R.T.  had  the  job 
and  D  Co.,  in  advance  on 
twenty  little  cars,  dropped 
ofl'  at  midnight  about  a 
mile  from  the  slag  heap  at 
Hermes.  The  chug-chug- 
ging of  the  petrol  motors 
ceased — only  the  bellow  of 
the  big  guns  near  at  hand 
made  the  night  hideous. 

A  momentary  chaos  wa» 
reduced  to  a  semblance  of 
order  as  the  C.R.T.  moved 
from  the  steep  embank- 
ment under  a  multitude  of 
burdens  —  stores,  canteen 
and  quartermaster's  tools, 
tents,  grubi  a  blacksmith's, 
shop,  an  orderly  room,  offi- 
cers' tents,  field  kitchens, 
and  blankets.  Tent  floors 
wriggled  in  grotesque  con- 
tortions through  the  black 
drop  curtain  of  the  night. 
Dawn  broke  upon  a  camp 
in  the  being  —  the  tents 
standing  above  circular 
holes,  making  a  three-foot 
shelter  with  a  surround- 
ing bank  to  afford  some 
protection  from  shrapnel. 

The  men  secured  a 
breakfast  of  hot  tea,  bacon, 
bread  and  butter,  jam  and 
hard  tack,  and,  as  they  ate, 
they  took  a  keen  first  survey  of  their  new  location.  Just 
above  them  on  the  ridge  was  a  cemetery  buried  in  foli- 
age. A  large  brown  cross  and  the  eternal  figure  of  "The 
Man  of  Sorrows"  dominated  the  view.  Behind  them 
were  rolling  ridges  of  red  soil,  ploughed,  harrowed  and 
hacked  by  shell-fire.  On  the  far  horizon  to  the  right 
was  Bourlon  Wood,  a  sepia  blanket  laid  ovir  the  loins 
of  a  white  horse.  To  the  centre  was  Fontaine  Noyelles 
with  its  red  roofs  and  one  tapering  grey  spire,  then 
L'Escaut  straggling  between  its  rows  of  poplars. 

Their  speculations  were  broken  by  the  ascending 
scream  of  a  high  velocity  shell. 

"Kmtpp"  came  the  report — a  geyser  of  earth  rose 
and  fell  two  hundred  yards  away.  Fritz  was  seeking 
that  big  gun  battery  beyond  the  last  ridge.  Again,  and 
once  more  came  the  scream  and  the  thud  of  shells. 
The  Hun  was  distributing  his  punches  like  a  drunken 
man  in  a  bar-room. 

"BrraapV  and  up  went  a  section  of  the  mule  trans- 
port. 

"Brraap!*'  A  hut  held  by  an  Imperial  Labor  Bat- 
talion was  demolished  and  scattered  like  chaff  on  the 
storm  wind. 

"Stretcher  bearers  on  the  double!"  came  the  cry. 
.So  D  Co.  gobbled  its  last  morsel  of  bacon,  tipped  up 
the  final  drain  of  tea,  and  silently  and  sadly  proceeded 
to  move  camp.  Once  more  the  circus  act  was  repeated. 
A  thousand  pieces  of  material  were  hauled  across  the 
ridges  and  along  the  hollows  on  the  stalwart  shoulders 
of  grunting  and  cussing  sappers. 

Three  times  that  day  they  moved  to  escape  destruc- 
tion. By  nightfal'.  they  had  made  a  fairly  safe  pitch 
near  a  disused  trench  line  and  several  old  German  dug- 
outs. In  the  m.eantime,  of  course,  nothing  had  been 
done  in  the  matter  of  tracklaying.  But  the  following 
morning  reveille  sounded  at  six-thirty,  and  at  seven, 
with  dawn  breaking  clear,  they  were  off  to  lay  the  first 
mile  of  the  narrow  gauge. 

D  Co.  was  split  up  into  its  component  Platoons,  Nos. 
13,  14,  15  and  16.  Sixteen  was  put  at  grading.  Fifteen 
at  laying  out  ties,  rails,  bolts  and  spikes,  Fourteen  at 
bolting  and  spiking.  Thirteen,  "the  mechanical  gang," 
were  put  at  cutting  rails,  laying  frogs,  points  and 
switches. 

The  ground  was  good  just  here,  despite  the  enemy 
bombardment.  The  surveyors  had  done  their  work  well. 
We  decided  that  D  Co.  could  lay  a  mile  of  track  per 
day.  A  Co.,  coming  along  behind,  would  unload 
ballast  and  attend  to  the  lifting  and  lining  of  the  track. 
B  and  C  Cos.  were  working  on  another  three  miles 
across  the  Demicourt  Road. 

T^HE  morning  was  a  clear,  sparkling  blue  and 
•*■  the  enemy's  observation  balloons  seemed  quite  near. 
The  sappers  bent  to  their  task,  however,  and  paid  no 
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attention.  Snatches  of  song  drifted  by  on  the  morning 
breeze  and  spiko  mauls  rang  lustily  against  the  steel. 
The  songs  they  sang  were  not  the  songs  you  have 
heard  at  home.  They  were  all  comic  with  a  queer  and 
tantalizing  twist — railroad  songs  that  helped  along  the 
work  and  that  had  something  of  the  swing  of  the  deep- 
sea  "chanties." 

Here   is   a   verse   and   chorus   for    sample,   led   by 

Corporal  D ,  the  comedian  and  football  centre  of 

D.    Co.:  — 

"Ove  day  our  Uncle  Saminy.  he  had  u  war  with  Spain, 
.Wot  all  the  boys  in  blue  were  in  the  battle  slain, 
They  were  not  killed  by  bullets.  Oh !  not  by  any  means, 
For  most  of  them  that  died,  were  killed  by  Pork  and 
Beans." 

Chorus — 
Stunff  right'   Stung  right.'   S-T-U-N-G. 
Stung  right!  Stung  right!  Easy  mark  was  me. 
Oh!  when  the  war  i,i  over  and  once  again  I'm  free. 
There'll  be  no  more  "Trips  around  thf  tvorld"  for  me. 

That  was  the  metal  of  their  morale.  After  four 
years  of  war  they  were  laughing  at  the  worst  Fritz 
could  do — and  many  of  them  were  twice  and  thrice 
wounded  veterans. 

In  the  meantime  the  enemy  observation  balloons 
above  L'Escaut  had  given  the  tip  to  the  batteries  in 
Bourlon  Wood.  "Brraap."  "Brraap,"  "Brraap!"  big 
stuff  came  reaching  out  for  the  track.  A  pelting 
shower  of  earth,  stones,  and  shrapnel  fell  among  the 
men  at  work.  Platoon  by  platoon  they  "downed  tools," 
and  ducked  for  the  Imperial  advanced  trenches. 

No  one  was  caught  that  time. 

The  cooks  made  tea  in  the  trenches,  and  the  men 
ate  their  lunch  of  bully  beef,  cheese,  bread  and  butter 
and  jam.  After  half  an  hour  of  this  Fritz  turned  his 
attention  to  the  Howitzer  batteries  in  the  sunken  road, 
so  D  Co.  sallied  out  ami  to  work  again. 

By  five  o'clock  the  iirst  mile  was  down.  All  the 
guns  had  gone  to  supper.  The  little  cars  were  hum- 
ming down  the  track  and  the  tired  troops  sprang 
aboard  and  off  they  went  for  "home." 

Repairing  a  Blow-out 

DUT  the  day  was  not  over  yet.  Half  a  iiiile  !.i>v\aids 
^  Hermes  they  met  a  "blow-out."  A  high  velocity, 
shell  from  the  northern  sector  of  the  German  lines  had 
tossed  the  track  into  a  junk  pile. 

The  tired  troops  looked  at  the  mess  with  disgust. 

"Well,  guess  we're  in  for  it."  said  a  sergeant.  "One 
platoon  can  attend  to  this  job  though." 

The  choice  fell  on  No.  Thirteen.  "Might  of  known 
it!"  growled  the  men,  as  they  unloaded  their  tools 
again.  "Alwa.ys  unlucky!  Let's  have  our  number 
changed." 

The  other  three  platoons  went  on.     The   men  of 
Thirteen  started  to  work  with  a  will.     Broken  rails 
were  unbolted,  the  spikes  drawn,  and  the  twisted  mess 
flung  over  the  embankment.    The  shell  hole  was  next 
blocked   and   filled   with   dirt  from   outside   the   ditch. 
Spare  ballast  was  scraped  up  and  new  ties  were  in- 
serted.   Mauls  and  wrenches  were  then  applied  to  the 
task  of  tightening  up.    Rails  had  been  carried  from  up 
the  track  —  and  in  a  jiffy  the 
track  was  repaired.  Three  rails 
in     twenty-three    minutes, 
gauged,    lined    and    ballasted ! 
Thirteen   followed    their    com- 
rades with  the  knowledge  of  a 
job  well  done. 

It  was  a  happy  crowd  that 
swarmed  round  the  hot  mulli- 
gan dixies  that  night— a  gang 
of  big  school  boys,  ages  run- 
ning from  nineteen  to  fifty- 
seven,  tired  but  happy  and 
hungry  as  wolves  in  view  of  a 
solid  meal.  To  make  things 
complete  the  orderly  corporal 
arrived  with  arms  full  of  mail. 
The  great  big  event  in  every 
Tommy's  life  was  the  mail- 
parcels  with  toothsome  candies, 
fruit  cakes,  cigarettes,  books, 
tobacco,  socks,  handkerchiefs, 
letters  from  mother,  father, 
sweetheart,  wife  and  dear 
sweet  bairns. 

Shells,  wounds,  cold,  hunger, 
hardship,  the  grisly  paw  of 
Death  ever  riear,  the  fretful 
sergeant  and  the  haughty  offi- 
cer, and  a  month's  pay  lost  on 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  board — 
all  were  forgotten.     The  man 


who  received  a  letter  or  a  parcel  hurried  away,  a  glad 
light  in  his  ej'es,  a  warm  glow  in  his  heart,  for  he  has 
come  to  "the  end  of  a  perfect  day." 

DUT  this  was  not  the  end,  not  on  this  particular 
*-*  night.  The  "Last  Post"  had  just  blown  and  the 
boys  were  all  beneath  the  blankets  and  a  rosy  glow 
worm  in  the  dark  was  the  cigarette  of  each  tired  and 
contented  sapper.  Suddenly  overhead  sounded  the 
unmistakable  organ  hum  of  a  big  Fritzy  plane. 

"All  lights  out"  was  given  by  three  blasts  on  the 
sergeant-major's  whistle.  The  droning  of  the  motors 
came  very  near  and  the  troops  held  themselves  still 
in  breathless  suspense,  for  this  was  not  the  first  time 
they  had  met  hell  from  German  aircraft.  The  sound 
died  away.  Fritz  was  climbing  the  air  lanes  above 
Lillers.  Then  out  of  the  vast  and  silent  sky  came 
"brraap"  and  bellow  upon  bellow  of  aerial  torpedo. 

The  men  rushed  from  their  tents  in  their  night 
clothes.  Half  a  mile  away  the  station  at  Lillers  was 
ablaze.  Petrol  tanks  were  flaming  into  the  dark  in 
vast  flashes  of  flame  and  smoke.  Ammunition  of  every 
calibre  was  exploding.  The  warehouse  was  on  fire. 
"Fall  in"  sounded.  The  C.R.T.  sprang  into  their  clothes. 
Tools  were  snatched  up  and  off  they  went.  When  they 
reached  la  gare,  or  the  station,  they  saw  thousands  of 
French  civilians  leaving  their  little  homes  and  flying  to 
the  open  fields  or  the  nearest  dugout.  Old  women,  old 
men,  young  women  and  children  in  every  article  of 
night  attire  were  .scurrying  away  from  the  dreaded 
air  raid.  Wherever  possible  the  sappers  helped  them 
along  and  told  them  "Fritzy  part  tout-de-suite"  and,  as 
though  supporting  their  strenuous  western  optimism, 
the  anti-aircraft  opened  a  terrific  barrage.  The 
big  "blopping"  of  the  Archies  was  broken  by  the  racket 
of  the  machine  guns. 

The  station  was  like  a  scene  from  Dante's  "In- 
ferno"— only  more  so.  Grotesque  mushrooms  of  black 
smoke  blotted  out  the  moon  and  stars.  Red,  purple 
and  yellow  flames  played  in  fantastic  wreaths  along 
the  avenues  of  hell.  Little  figures  rushed  hither  and 
yon  like  manikins  in  torment.  And  every  minute  a 
hot  shell  exploded  with  a  dull,  far-off  roar  amid  the 
conflagration. 

Two  petrol  tanks  had  been  destroyed  and  an  am- 
munition train  blown  up.  .\  Red  Cross  clearing 
station  had  been  struck,  and  the  huge  warehouse 
levp'led  with  the  tracks. 

Everywhere  writhing  blue  and  gold  snajies  of 
petrol  marked  the  path  of  danger.  As  they  died  out 
and  flickered  into  blackness,  the  sappers  rushed  in 
regardless  of  the  hot  shells  ready  to  blow  up  at  every 
point  any  second,  and  began  to  clear  away  the  mounds 
of  smoking  debris,     '.'his  was  part  of  their  work. 

.4  hospital  siding,  with  two  rails  blown  clear  away, 
was  repaired.  The  cratpr  was  filled  in,  new  steel  laid 
on  new  ties  and  the  whole  line  spiked  and  bolted  up  in 
half  an  hour.  The  men  toiled  like  ruddy  fiends  in  the 
afterglow  of  Hades.  A  Red  Cross  train  from  the 
main  track  was  shunted  into  the  new  siding.  It  con- 
tained the  bodies  of  two  Red  Cross  nurses  with  their 
delicate  white  hands  folded  meekly  over  their  courage- 
ous hearts  in  death. 

The  men  of  the  C.R.T.  by  this  time  had  reached  the 
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wreckage  of  the  ammunition  train.  It  looked  as 
though  some  monstrous  upheaval  of  Nature  had  tossed 
it  into  a  forest  of  twisted  girders,  hanging  shreds  of 
timbers  and  the  burnt  skeletons  of  wagons,  tipped 
in  weird  gestures  of  destruction.  The  sappers  tackled 
it  with  a  cheer.  From  the  south  side  a  wrecking  crew 
of  French  engineers  were  removing  the  large  pieces 
with  a  powerful  wrecking  crane  and  windlass.  The 
worst  of  the  junk  was  heaped  about  a  vast  crater  made 
in  the  centre  of  the  main  line  by  an  aerial  torpedo. 

Dawn  broke  with  the  work  still  being  carried  on. 
Carloads  of  ballast  were  shot  into  the  cavity.  As  the 
grade  was  made  level  the  new  steel  was  laid,  and  the 
wrecking  train  moved  up  and  hauled  away  the  awful 
junk  piles.  In  the  meanwhile  a  company  of  C.R.T.'s 
had  rolled  all  the  hot  shells  off  the  track.  And  as  they 
toiled  at  this  dangerous  task,  protecting  their  hands 
with  wet  mitts  and  gunny  sacks,  they  kidded  one 
another  along. 

"Look  out  there.  Bill.  That  blinking  nine  point 
two  is  going  up!" 

".4w!  Quit  yer  kidding.  I  don't  want  a  Blighty 
now.  I'm  due  fer  a  Paris  leave."  And-  the  lad  would 
go  on,  rolling  the  hot  shell  down  the  track. 

"I  wonder  some  guy  wouldn't  come  round  with  a 
drink  of  rum — Gee !     I'm  all  in,"  says  one. 

"Ail  you  need  is  something  to  warm  your  cold 
feet,"  replies  his  pal,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  fact 
that  both  their  boots  are  burning  on  the  hot  track. 

"Hell!  I  wonder  them  French  Pollies  don't  come 
through  with  a  bottle  of  Vin  Blink?"  queries  another. 

"Close  it,  you  dud!"  says  the  next  one.  "You  make 
a  noise  like  a  lamb." 

By  nine  a.m.  the  great  northern  road  was  clear. 
The  new  rails  were  fast  and  straight.  The  immense 
traffic  of  the  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord  rolled  on  toward 
the  battle  lines  and  tired  Canadian  Railroad  Troops 
sought  their  blankets  for  a  game  of  "shut  eye"  till 
two  o'clock  p.m.,  when  the  work  up  under  the  guns 
would  begin  again. 

A  ND  so  the  days  and  months  went  by.  First  it  was 
■^*  a  case  of  laying  narrow  gauge  right  up  under  the 
guns  with  every  kind  of  shell  plopping  around.  Then, 
if  they  were  lucky,  it  was  .standard  gauge  away  back 
— which  meant  Y.M.C.A.  concerts  and  lectures,  sports, 
baseball  and  football,  maybe  some  boxing,  and  all  "the 
mental  and  moral  pabulum"  which  has  built  our  splen- 
did morale. 

Filling  a  Gap  in  the  Line 
No  one  has  heard  the  history  of  the  C.R.T.  when  the 
German   advance  last  spring  swept  through  the   Lys 
salient.    The  Portuguese  Division  retreated  after  four 
days  and  nights  of  gas  shelling  when  human  flesh  and 
blood  could  stand  no  more.     Merville  and  its  three  all- 
important  bridges  over  the  canal  were  left  undefended. 
Into  this  breach  the  general  in  command  plunged  three 
companies  of  the  11th  C.R.T.,  the  only  available  troops 
during  those  momentous  hours.     This  was  a  strategic 
point  of  the  utmost  importiince  for,  if  it  fell,  Lillers 
would  be  in  danger  and  the  whole  British  line  from 
Arras  to  the  sea  threatened  by  a  flanking  and  rear 
attack.     These  troops  held  the  bridges  with  inachine 
guns,  bombers  and  riflemen  till 
the  Jocks  and  the  Australians 
came  up  on  either  flank  of  the 
retreating  Portuguese. 

A  little  later  when  the  line 
was  bending  at  La  Bassee,  Be- 
thune,  Locon,  three  battalions 
of  the  C.R.T.,  the  third,  the 
fifth  and  the  seventh,  were 
held  in  reserve,  thus  releasing 
Imperial  battalions  for  the 
front  lines.  The  fourth  and 
the  sixth  fought  hand  to  hand 
battles  with  the  Hun  in  the 
Cambrai  salient,  November, 
1917.  The  first  day  the  sixth 
lost  their  field  kitchens,  their 
\ equipment  and  their  tools.  The 
.necond  day  they  went  after 
Fritz  and  took  some  of  his  field 
kitchens  before  Bourlon  Wood, 
The  scrap  the  sixth  put  up  was 
largely  instrument:!!  in  check- 
ing the  German  fore 
Marciiing  and  i.  'urt. 
.And  afcain  the  xixth  was 
caught  in  Velu  wood  during  the 
spring  advance  this  year,  and 
again  they  fought  their  way 
L'lear  of  the  surrounding  Huns. 
The  C.R.T.  are  the  "h.indv 
Continued  on  pagr 
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Here  is  an  instance  new  to  me 

Of  the  triumphs  of  modern  surgery. 

T^ATRINA   VON   SCHULTZ  was   young  and  fair 

**-  As  a  lotus-bud,  with  plaits  of  hair 

That  shone  on  her  brow  like  a  coronet, 

And  eyes  that  made  a  man  forget 

That  Gossip  had  called  her  affianced  wife 

Of  a  Prussian  who  gave  his  luckless  life 

In  the  cause  of  the  Kaiser  at  Vimy  Ridge — 

A  point  to  mention  and  eke  abridge; 

For  in   Germany  parents   arrange  these  matches, 

And    daughters    are    loot   that   the    bridegroom    snatches. 

pOOR  foundling,  she  lay  abed  at  the  Base 
*     And  turned  on  the  pillow  her  angel  face; 
Till  they  heard   Hugh  Blake  of  the  staff  aver: 
"You   could   light  your   pipe  at   the   eyes   of  her!" 
"She   is   white   as   a   lily,"   said   Captain    Bell, 
With   his    stethoscope   on   her   breast   that   fell 
And    rose   just   visibly.      "She   will    die — 
Unless'' — and  he   snatched   at  a   straw — "we  try 
A    blood-transfusion.      Who   here   will    spare 
A   quart  for   love   of  a   lady   fair?" 
He    glanced    the    semi-circle    round. 
"Let  me."     Young   Blake   with   blush   profound 
Spoke    eagerly.      And    the    patient's    eyes 
Made   quest  of  the  group   in  sick  surmise. 
Till  they  rested  with  lustrous  ray  on  Hugh, 
To  dim  with  mist  and  shine  anew. 

T^HE   room   was   set  where   Death   and   Life 
-*-     Contend   above  the   surgeon's   knife. 
One   limp   white   arm    like    drooping    May, 
And   a   brown,   rope-veined   from   the    tourniquet, 
Were  joined,  while  orders  sharp  and  plain 
Rang   out  where  the   doctors   worked   amain. 
Drew   off   and   drained   each   red    syringe. 
And   made   ado   in   the   noiseless  fringe 
Of  nurses   pledged   to  the   ruddy  cross; 
Till  Hugh  grew  faint  from  his  precious  loss. 
And   the   young   man   erst  of  the   blushing  face 
Lay  dark  as  an  olive  for  his   grace. 
But  the  lady  was  borne  to  her   snowy  rest 
A  rose,  where_  a  lily  had  lately  pressed. 

'T^HE   balcony  jutted,  suffused   in   sun, 
■*■    Where  Katrina  mused  on  a  Past  undone 
And  a   Present  all   so  wildly  sweet 
That  it  damned  the  past  as  counterfeit. 
"Yet  quest  of  poor  Heine   brought  me   here — 
And   Hugh    is   my   foe!"     But   a   traitor   tear 
Dropped   all   unbidden — a   gracious    sign 
Of  the  passion  men  have  called  divine. 

/^NE  path  of  the  Hospital's  spacious  lawn 
^-^  Leads  on  to  a  grove  star-smiled-upon 
By   night,  and   in  this  dim  retreat 
The    lips   of   lovers   raptured   meet. 
Hugh   Blake   led  fair  Katrina   there 
And    watched    the    moonbeams    gild   her   hair 
And   blanch   her  face   to   a   cameo 
Most  perfect.     He   trembled   and  whispered   low: 
"Dear  Katherine,  am  I  overbold 
To  love  your  graces   manifold?" 
Wherewith   he   raised   and   kissed  her  hand 
With   the   ardor   Woman   could   ne'er  withstand. 
But  the   maiden   sighed  and  looked  away — 
"I  am   Bavarian!"  sought  to  say. 
But   said   it   all   so   brokenly. 
That   Hugh    laughed    gallantly,    "Marry    me — 
You  who  are  beautiful,  wise  and  good, 
And  Anglicized  by  your  lover's  blood!" 
Whereat,   sweet  captive  of  bis  charm. 
She  yielded  herself  to  the  girdling  arm. 

So  this  is  the  tale  that  I  had  first-hand 
Of  Bell  safe  back  in  his  native  land. 


THE  THREE  SAPPHIRES 


CHAPTER    XlX.—Continued 

LORD  VICTOR,  who  had  sprung  to  his  feet  with  a 
gasping  cry  at  the  girl's  appearance,  stood  limp 
with  apprehension,  his  mind,  so  much  of  a  boy's 
mind,  casting  about  futilely  for  some  plan  to  help  her, 
for  there  was  dread  in  her  face,  and,  like  a  boy's  mind, 
his  found  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  a  trick,  just 
such  a  trick  as  a  schoolboy  would  pitch  upon.  The  whole 
process  of  its  evolution  had  taken  but  two  seconds,  so 
it  really  was  an  inspiration.  He  darted  toward  the 
horse,  crying  banteringly:  "I  say!  Introduce  me,  old 
top."  Then  his  foot  caught  in  a  visionary  root,  and 
he  plunged,  his  small,  bare  head  all  but  burying  itself 
in  Swinton's  stomach. 

The  gray  stallion  leaped  from  the  rake  of  a  spur,  his 
thundering  gallop  all  but  drowning  the  blasphemous 
reproach  that  issued  from  Swinton's  lips,  as,  in  a  fury 
of  sudden  passion,  he  took  a  deliberate  swing  at  the 
young  nobleman's  nose. 

Finnerty  unostentatiously  crowded  his  bulk  between 
the  two,  saying,  with  an  inward  laugh:  "You're  a 
dangerous  man;  you've  winded  the  captain,  and  you've 
frightened  that  horse  into  a  runaway.  He  may  break 
the  girl's  neck." 

They  were  a  curious  trio,  each  one  holding  a  motive 
that  the  other  two  had  not  attained  to,  each  one  now 
dubious  of  the  other's  full  intent,  and  yet  no  one  wish- 
ing to  clear  the  air  by  questions  or  recriminations — not 
just  yet,  anyway. 

"What  the  devil  did  the  girl  bolt  for?"  Swinton  asked 
angrily. 

"The  horse  bolted,"  Finnerty  answered,  lying  in  an 
Irishman's  good  cause — a  woman. 

"You  clumsy  young  ass!"  Swinton  hurled  at  Gilfain. 

"I  wanted  to "      Then  the  hot  flush  of  temper,  so 

rare  with  him,  was  checked  by  his  mastering  passion 
— secretiveness. 

Lord  Victor  laughed.  "My  dear  and  austere  mentor, 
I  apologize.  In  my  hurry  to  forestall  you  with  the 
young  lady  whom  you  have  ridden  forth  so  many 
mornings  to  meet  I  bally  well  stumped  your  wicket, 
I'm  afraid — and  my  own,  too,  for  we're  both  bowled." 

Finnerty  philosophically  drew  his  leather  cheroot 
case  and  proffered  it  to  Swinton,  saying:  "Take  a 
weed!" 

'T'HE  captain  complied,  lighting  it  in  an  abstraction 
■*■  of  remastery.  He  had  made  the  astounding  dis- 
covery that  Marie  was  the  young  lady  from  whose 
evil  influence  Lord  Victor  presumably  had  been  removed 
by  sending  him  to  Darpore,  and,  as  an  enlargement  of 
this  disturbing  knowledge,  w^as  the  now  hammering 
conviction  that  she  had  brought  the  stolen  papers  to 
be  delivered  to  traitorous  Prince  Ananda. 

At  that  instant  of  his  mental  sequence  the  captain 
all  but  burned  his  nose,  paralyzed  by  a  flashing 
thought. 

"Good  Lord!"  he  groaned.  "It  is  these  papers  that 
she  seeks  up  this  way;  the  somebody  who  is  coming 
overland  is  bringing  them  for  fear  the  authorities 
might  have  caught  her  on  the  steamer  routes." 

Then  in  relief  to  this  came  the  remembrance  that  so 
far  she  had  not  met  the  some  one,  for  she  traveled 
alone.  But  now  that  she — as  he  read  in  her  eyes — had 
recognized  him — her  very  wild  plunge  to  escape  proved 
it— his  chance  of  discovering  anything  would  be  prac- 
tically nil ;  he  would  possibly  receive  the  same  hushing 
treatment  that  had  been  meted  out  to  Perreira,  the 
half-caste. 

"Shall  we  go  back  now?"  Lord  Victor  was  asking. 
"It's  rather  tame  to-day;  I'm  not  half  fed  up  on  tiger 
fights  and  elephant  combats." 

"Presently,"  Swinton  answered,  sitting  down  to  still 
more  methodically  correlate  the  points  of  this  newer 
vision.  He  could  not  confide  any  part  of  his  discovery 
to  Finnerty  with  Lord  Victor  present;  he  would  de- 
cide later  on  whether  he  should,  indeed,  mention  it  at 
all.  .At  first  flush  he  had  thought  of  galloping  after 
the  girl,  but  even  if  he  had  succeeded  in  overtaking  her 
what  could  he  do?  If  he  searched  her  and  found  noth- 
ing, he  would  have  ruined  everything;  probably  Fin- 
nerty would  have  ranged  up  with  the  girl  against  this 
proceeding. 

Further  vibration  of  this  human  triangle,  the  three 
men  of  divors  intent,  was  .switched  to  startled  expec- 
tancy by  the  clang  of  something  upon  the  plateau — 
an  iron-shod  staff  striking  a  stone  or  the  impact  of  a 
horse's  hoof.  This  was  followed  by  silence.  Finnerty 
gt'>pped  gently  across  to  his  horse,  unslung  from  the 
saddle  his  10-bore,  and  slipped  two  cartridges  into  it  as 
hf  roiTivnffl  tri  stnnd  Ipisurplv  ncninst  a  tree  trunk,  an 
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Synopsis.— Lord  Victor  Gilfain  and  Captain  Su-inton,  presumably  his 
guide  but  in  reality  Captain  Herbert  of  the  secret  service,  visit  Rajah 
Darpore,  who  is  suspected  by  the  British  authorities.  Herbert  finds  that 
the  Rajah  is  plotting  to  collect  three  sacred  sapphires,  in  order  that  he 
may  use  to  his  advantage  a  Hindu  superstition  that  ths  holder  of  the 
jewels  is  the  true  Buddha  ond  will  rule  all  India.  One  of  the  sapphires 
that  has  been  found  around  the  neck  of  a  wandering  elephant  is  stolen 
by  Darpore  from  Major  Finnerty,  keeper  of  the  elephant  keddah.  A 
second  has  been  set  for  the  Rajah  by  a  jewelry  firm' but  is  stolen  by 
natives  from  a  Bengali  intrusted  with  its  delivery.  Baboo  Dass.  A  third 
is  in  the  possession  of  Captaiti  Swinton  himself.  A  native  is  found 
murdered  in  front  of  the  compound  where  Gilfain  and  Swinton  are  quar- 
tered and  no  motive  can  be  found  for  the  deed.  Later  an  effort  itt  made 
to  kill  Swinton.  .4  cheetah  suddenly  springs  from  the  side  of  the  road  as 
he  passes  in  a  dog  cart,  but  he  escapes.  That  night  the  third  sapphire 
is  stolen  by  a  native  from  the  hills.  Swinton  and  Finnerty  receive  word 
that  the  Rajah  is  to  meet  a  woman  at  night  who  is  supposed  to  be  a 
German  agent  interested  in  running  guns  into  India.  They  go  to  the 
rendezvous  and  find  the  woman  there  with  Lord  Victor  instead!  Swinton 
gets  home  before  Lord  Victor  and  feigns  ignorance  of  the  other's  doings. 
Next  day  Swinton,  Finnerty  and  Lord  Victor  set  out  to  track  the  black 
leopard  which  has  escaped  from  the  Rajah's  zoo.  They  kill  the  leopard 
and  on  the  way  back  recover  Finnrrty's  elephant  with  one  of  the  sap- 
phires. Next  day  they  follow  some  hoof-prints  into  the  hills  and  come 
face  to  face  with  the  woman  of  the  rendezvous. 


uplifted  finger  commanding  silence.  They  could  now 
hear  the  shuffling,  muffled  noises  which  emanate  from 
people  who  travel  a  jungle  trail  no  matter  how  cau- 
tiously they  move,  and  something  in  the  multiplicity 
of  sounds  intimated  that  several  units  composed  the 
approaching  caravan. 

npWO  Naga  spearmen  first  appeared  around  the  turn, 
■*•  their  eager,  searching  eyes  showing  they  were  on 
the  alert  for  something.  The  threatening  maw  of  the 
10-bore  caused  them  to  stand  stock-still,  their  jungle 
cunning  teaching  them  the  value  of  implicit  obedience. 
They  made  no  outcry.  In  four  seconds  the  shaggy 
head  of  a  pony  came  in  to  view,  and  then  his  body,  bear- 
ing in  the  saddle  a  sahib,  and  behind  could  be  seen 
native  carriers.  The  man  on  horseback  reined  up; 
then  he  laughed — a  cynical,  unmusical  sneer  it  was. 
He  touched  me  spur  to  his  pony's  flank,  brushed  by  the 
Naga  spearmen,  and,  eying  the  10-bore  quizzically, 
asked :    "Well,  my  dear  boy,  what's  the  idea?" 

Finnerty  lowered  the  gun.  answering:  "Nothing; 
preparedness,  that's  all.  Thought  it  might  be  a  war 
party  of  Naga  Head-hunters  when  I  saw  those  two 
spearmen." 

The  horseman  slipped  from  his  saddle  and  stood 
holding  the  rein;  a  lithe,  sinewy,  leanfaced  man  of 
forty-five  years,  his  sharp  gray  eyes,  a  little  too  close 
set,  holding  a  vulpine  weariness. 

Swinton  had  noticed  his  easy  pose  in  the  saddle, 
suggesting  polo  command,  and  now  the  two  or  three 
quick,  precise  steps  forward  spoke:  "Service." 

To  Finnerty  the  cynical,  drawling  voice  rang 
familiar;  it  had  a  curious,  metallic,  high-pitched 
crispness  that  the  drawl  failed  to  smother,  but  the 
man's  face,  caked  with  the  drifting  hill  dust  that  sweat 
had  matrixed,  was  like  a  mask.  Finnerty  proffered  a 
cheroot,  which  the  stranger  accepted  eagerly,  saying: 
"Fancy  my  beggars  bagged  mine.  I've  had  only  some 
native  mixture  to  puff  from  a  crude  clay  pipe  I  made 
and  baked  in  a  fire." 

"Come  from  Tibet  way?"  the  major  queried. 

"No;  been  up  country  buying  cotton  for  Chittagong 
people,  and  got  raided  by  dacoits;  had  to  work  out  this 
way." 

This  story,  even  fantastic  and  sudden-built  as  it 
sounded,  might  have  passed  ordinarily  as  just  the 
rightful  duplicity  of  a  man  not  called  upon  to  confide 
the  reasons  of  his  exploration  trip  to  any  one,  had  not 
the  one  word  "Chittagong"  burned  like  acid. 

'Swinton  felt  that  the  stranger's  eyes  were  searching 
him,  though  his  words  were  for  Finnerty.  Both  knew 
the  speaker  was  lying.  His  whole  get-up  was  not  the 
easy,  indifferent,  restful  apparel  of  a  man  who  had 
been  some  long  time  in  the  jungle.  He  wore  brown 
leather  riding  boots  instead  of  perhaps  canvas  shoes; 
his  limbs  were  incased  in  cord  breeches  that  spoke  of 
a  late  Bond  Street  origin;  a  stock  that  had  once  been 
white  held  a  horseshoe  pin  studded  with  moonstones, 
its  lower  ends  passing  beneath  a  gaudily  checked  vest. 
This  very  get-up  dinned  familiarity  into  the  major's 
mind;  he  struggled  with  memory,  mentally  asking, 
"Where  have  I  seen  this  chap?"  The  tawny  mustache, 
bristling  in  pointed  smoothness,  had  a  rakish  famili- 
arity, and  yet  the  echoes  came  from  far  back  on  the 


path  of  life,  as  elusively  haunting  as  a  dream  recalled 
in  the  morning. 

ABSTRACTEDLY,  as  they  talked,  the  stranger 
^^  shifted  his  riding  whip  to  his  teeth,  and,  reaching 
down  with  the  liberated  hand,  gave  a  slight  tug  at  his 
boot  strap,  and  that  instant  Finnerty  knew  his  man. 
It  was  almost  a  gasping  cry  of  recognition:  "Captain 
Foley — by  all  the  powers!" 

The  stranger's  face  blanche<i,  and  Swinton  sprang 
to  his  feet,  galvanized  by  a  tremendous  revelation. 

An  amused  cackle  came  from  beneath  the  tawny 
mustache,  followed  by  an  even- worded  drawl:  "You 
Johnnies  are  certainly  out  for  a  fine  draw  this  morn- 
ing; my  name  happens  to  be  Blake-Hume — Charles 
Blake-Hume." 

Finnerty  grinned.  "The  same  old  delightfully 
humorous  Pat  Foley  that  I  knew  in  the  Tenth  Hussars 
at  Umballa,  when  I  was  a  griffin  fresh  out;  even  in  the 
choice  of  a  new  name  you're  aristocratic — 'Blake- 
Humel'  My  dear  boy,  you  could  no  more  shed  yourself 
than  you  could  that  desire  for  a  fancy  vest  and  the 
moonstone  pin  that  you  wore  in  a  deviltry  of  revolt 
against  the  idea  that  moonstones  were  unlucky." 

Swinton  was  now  convinced  that  Finnerty  had  made 
no  mistake;  he  could  see  it  in  a  sudden  narrowing  of 
the  foxy  eyes,  and,  taking  a  step  closer  to  their  visitor, 
he  said:  "Captain  Foley,  your  daughter  Marie  has 
just  passed  down  the  trail." 

This  simple  assertion  had  the  comparative  effect  of 
a  hand  grenade  dropped  midway  between  Finnerty 
and  the  stranger;  possibly  the  major  was  the  more 
astounded  one  of  the  two. 

"What,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  are  you  saying, 
man?"  he  cried,  though  he  still  kept  his  steadfast  blue 
eyes  held  on  Captain  Foley,  for  something  in  the 
latter's  attitude  suggested  danger. 

"Simply  this,"  Swinton  answered;  "Captain  Foley  is 
the  father  of  the  girl  known  here  as  Marie  Boelke,  and 
it  w-as  she  who  stole  a  state  paper  from  the  possession 
of  Earl  Craig." 

"Candor  seems  to  be  a  jewel  above  price  in  the 
jungles  this  morning,  so  my  compliments  to  yon,  my 
dear  Captain  Herbert,  government  policeman,"  Foley 
snarled. 

Stung  by  the  gratuitous  sneer,  Finnerty  said  with 
feeling:  "Perhaps  'Mad'  Foley" — he  dropped  the  cap- 
tain, knowing  that  Foley  had  been  cast  from  the  service 
— "you  also  recognize  me.  but  for  certain  pieces  of 
silver  you  would  deny  it.  Do  you  remember  the  time 
I  saved  you  a  jolly  good  hiding  that  was  fair  coming 
to  you  for  one  of  your  crazy  tricks?" 

"Perfectly,  my  dear  Finnerty;  you  were  known  to  the 
mess  as  the  'Ulster  Babe';  it  was  just  a  humor  of  mine 
now  to  play  you  a  little,  and  as  for  the  'bobby'  here,  one 
could  never  mistake  those  bits  of  blue  china  that  have 
been  dubbed  the  'farthing  eyes.'  Indeed  I  know  you 
both  quite  well." 

SWINTON,  less  edged  than  Finnerty,  now  tendered 
some  rynic«l  coin  in  payment:  "Perhaps  yon  know 
this  young  gentleman  also;  I  think  he  has  cause  for  re- 
membering you." 

"Good  morning,  Lord  Victor!     You  are  in  pleasant 
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company,"  and  Captain 
Foley  let  his  irritatint; 
caciile  escape.  He  gathered 
the  bridle  rein  in  his  left 
hand,  BraspinE  the  mane  at 
his  pony's  wither,  and  turn- 
ed the  stirrup  outward  to 
receive  his  foot  as  prepara- 
tion for  a  leisurely  lift  to 
the  saddle. 

rn  answer  to  a  hand 
signal,  Finnerty  lifted  his 
10-bore  to  cover  Captain 
Foley  as  Swinton  said: 
"Just  a  moment,  Mister 
Foley;  there  are  certain 
formalities  imposed  upon 
suspected  persons  crossing 
the  Nepal  border,  which  in-  • 
elude  perhaps  a  .search.  We 
want  the  papers  your 
daughter  stole  from  Earl 
Craig  under  your  influence, 
and  for  which  you  were  paid 
German  gold." 

"The  bobby  is  devilish 
considerate.  Lord  Gilly,  in 
not  naming  you  as  the  care- 
less one,  isn't  he?  Charm- 
ingly diffident  sort  of  chap 
to  put  the  onus  on  the  vener- 
able early.  The  old  gent 
would  be  tremendously 
shocked  to  know  he  was  ac- 
cused of  flirting  with  a 
young  girl,  don't  you 
think?" 

"I  do  think  something, 
which  is  that  you're  no  end 
of  a  bounder  to  bring  your 
daughter's  name  into  your 
flooey  talk,"  Lord  Victor  re- 
torted angrily. 

"Tell  your  coolies  to  open 
up  everything,"  and  Swin- 
ton's  opaque  eyes  held 
Foley's  shifty  ones  menac- 
ingly. "As  to  yourself, 
strip!" 

"The  coolies  are  at  his 
majesty's     service,     Mister  i.i'-  >.i. 

Bobby;    as   for   myself   I'll 

see  you  damned  first.  I  am  in  independent  territory ; 
Maharajah  Darpore  is,  like  myself,  not  a  vassal  of 
.Johnnie  Bull.  If  you  put  a  hand  on  me  I'll  blink  those 
farthing  eyes  of  yours.  Mister  Bloody  Bobby." 

XJEXT  instant  the  speaker  sprawled  on  his  back,  both 
^  ^  shoulders  to  the  earthen  mat,  as  Finnerty  threw 
a  quick  wrestler's  hold  across  his  neck.  The  big  Irish- 
man's Wood  had  been  heated  by  the  very  words  that 
had  roused  Lord  Victor's  anger.  Besides,  this  was 
the  easier  way;  they  had  no  time  for  international 
equity.  Swinton  quickly  searched  the  prostrate  man. 
His  boots  were  pulled  off,  the  insoles  ripped  out — 
even  a  knife  blade  inserted  between  the  two  laps  of  the 
outer  soles,  practically  wrecking  them.  A  Webley 
revolver  that  hung  from  a  belt  Foley  wore  was  emptied 
of  its  shells;  even  its  barrel  was  prodded  for  a  hidden 
roll  of  thin  paper.  The  search  of  the  packs  was  most 
thorough,  and  fully  devoid  of  results. 

Foley  laughed  cynically  when  the  two  searchers  stood 
empty-handed,  discomfiture  patent  in  their  faces. 

"You  turned  the  paper  over  to  your  daughter," 
Swinton  accused  in  an  unusually  verbal  mood. 

"According  to  your  own  statement,  my  dear  govern- 
ment spy,  you  had  the  young  lady  in  your  hands  here; 
did  you  find  this  apocryphal  document?" 

Swinton's  eyes  met  Finnerty's  which  were  saying 
quite  plainly:  "The  girl  has  beaten  us  out!"  There 
also  lingered  in  the  Irishman's  eyes,  Swinton  fancied, 
a  pathetic  look  of  regret  that  now  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  her  mission;  he  even  heard  a  deep-drawn 
breath,  such  as  a  game  better  takes  when  he  has  lost 
heavily. 

"A  devilish  nice  mess  you  have  made  of  your  life  and 
your  daughter's.  Captain  Foley,"  Lord  Victor  suddenly 
ejaculated.  "You  were  a  'king's  bad  bargain'  in  the 
army,  and  you're  a  man's  bad  bargain  out  of  it." 

Foley  stared;  then  he  sneered:  "The  young  cock 
must  be  cutting  his  spurs.    Rather  tallish  order  from  a 

aster.  Lord  Gilly."  He  turned  to  Captain  Swinton. 
Now  that  you  have  performed  your  police  duties  I 
have  a  bottle  of  Scotch,  which  no  doubt  you  observed 
among  my  traps,  and  if  you  gentlemen  have  no  objec- 
tion to  joining  me  we'll  drink  a  toast,  'Happy  to  meet, 
sorry  to  part,  and  happy  to  meet  again.'  " 
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"I  don't  drink  with  the  king's  enemies!"  Swinton 
clipped  the  words  with  a  sound  as  if  coins  dropped. 

"Nor  I — with  thieves,"  added  Lord  Victor. 

"I'm  sorry  for  you,  my  boy,"  the  major  said  solemn- 
ly. "I'm  ashamed  to  refuse  to  drink  with  an  Irishman, 
but  I'm  fed  up  on  traitors." 

CWINTON  drew  the  major  to  one  side.  When  they 
'^  had  finished  a  discussion  as  to  whether  there  was 
any  benefit  in  detaining  Foley  or  not,  which  was  set- 
tled in  the  negative,  Foley  asked,  a  sneer  curling  the 
tawny  mustache:  "Well,  you  pair  of  bobbies,  do  I 
pass?" 

"You  may  go^ — to  hell!"  Finnerty  added  the  warm 
destination  in  bitterness  of  soul  over  his  shattered 
dream. 

The  coolies  had  repacked  their  burdens;  the  two 
Naga  spearmen  at' a  command  trotted  down  the  path; 
Foley  swung  into  the  saddle,  and  with  a  mocking,  "Au 
revoir,  Lord  Gilly,  Mister  Bobby,  and  my  dear  Ulster 
Babe,"  was  gone. 

"Dished"  Finnerty  exclaimed  bitterly. 

"The  girl — we  are  outwitted  by  a  woman!"  Swin- 
ton admitted  despondently. 

"You  two  Johnnies  have  thrown  up  your  tails,"  Lord 
Victor  objected.  "If  the  girl  has  the  document  you're 
so  cocksure  of,  it's  something  to  know  that  it's  in  Dar- 
pore.    That's  what  I  call  a  deuced  good  clew." 

"My  dear  boy,"  Finnerty  said,  under  evident  control, 
"you're  as  innocent  as  a  babe.  You  don't  happen  to 
know  that  there's  a  mutiny  near  ripe  in  Darpore,  and 
it  just  needed  a  torch,  such  as  this  document,  to  set  the 
whole  state  in  a  blaze." 

Swinton,  galvanized  out  of  his  habitual  control,  add- 
ed fiercely:  "And,  you  young  ass!  You  knew  who  the 
girl  was;  we  saw  you  at  Jadoo  Pool — we  saved  your 
life.  If  I'd  known  that  it  was  Marie  Foley  I'd  have 
dogged  every  footstep  she  took " 

"But  you  knew  when  you  had  her  here,"  Lord  Victor 
objected,  momentarily  forgetting  .his  part  in  that 
episode. 

"Yes,  by  Heaven,  I  did,  and  I  can  thank  your  sprawl- 
ing interference  for  her  escape!  Why  didn't  you  tell 
us  that  it  was  the  girl  who  had  stolen  these  state 
papers?" 


"I've  got  a  floaty  idea  that 
this  lack  of  mutual  confi- 
dence originated  with  your 
honorable  self,  Captain — 
Captain  Herbert,  as  I  now 
learn  your  name  is.  Do  you 
think  the  earl  would  have 
countenanced  my  accept- 
ing the  hospitality  of  a 
prince  accompanied  by  a 
government  spy?" 

"You've  answered  your 
own  question.  Lord  Victor," 
Swinton  said  quietly.  "Earl 
Craig  belongs  to  the  old 
school,  the  Exeter  Hall 
crowd  who  believe  the  Ori- 
ental is  an  Occidental — 
India  for  the  Indians  is 
their  motto — and  that  the 
Hun  is  a  civilized  gentle- 
man, not,  as  some  of  us 
know  him,  a  rapacious  brute 
who  seeks  to  dominate  the 
world.  It  is  that  cabal, 
the  Haldane  tribe,  in  psy- 
chic affinity  with  the  soul- 
less Hun,  that  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  this  cuckoo  crea- 
ture, Boelkc,  to  plant  his 
eggs  of  sedition  in  the  Dar- 
pore nest.  Earl  Craig 
would  not  have  been  a 
party  to  my  way  of  unmask- 
ing or  clearing  the  Dar- 
pores,  father  and  son;  he'd 
call  it  un-English.  Bot  I 
may  saj'  I  did  not  come  out 
here  to  watch  you;  there 
was  no  suspicion  that  you 
would  come  in  contact  with 
the  stolen  paper.  My  mis- 
sion was  concerned  with 
some  arms  that  are  headed 
for  India.  I  hope  you  see 
whv  it  was  thought  advis- 
able to  keep  you  in  ignor- 
ance of  my  status." 


T  ORD  Victor  did  not  as- 
*-'  similaue  this  rapidly 
worded  statement  as  quick- 
ly as  it  was  offered.  He  pondered  a  little,  and  then 
said:  "I  did  not  know  that  Marie  Foley  was  here,  and 
she  got  no  end  of  a  surprise  when  I  turned  up.  It  was 
all  a  bally  fluke  her  arranging  to  meet  me;  she  funked 
it  when  that  gold  cigarette  case  was  handed  her  by 
Prince  Ananda  with  the  information  that  I  had  found 
it.  She  thought  I  had  recognized  it,  which  I  hadn't;  at 
least  it  dangled  in  my  memory,  but  I  hadn't  connected 
it  with  her.  She  rode  down  the  hill,  and  when  she  saw 
me  coming  along  dropped  a  note  so  that  I  saw  it  fall — 
devilish  clever,  I  call  it — making  an  appointment  at 
Jadoo  Pool,  and  there  she  made  me  promise  not  to  de- 
nounce her." 

"Somewhat  easy,  I  fancy,"  Swinton  said  sarcas- 
tically; "threw  the  glamor  of  love  over  you." 

"You  dear  old  bachelor!  You  have  very  visionary 
ideas  of  that  matter.  She  doesn't  care  two  straws  for 
me.  It  was  purely  a  matter  of  'on  honor'  business, 
because  she  gave  me  her  solemn  word  that  she  hadn't 
stolen  the  document,  and  that  she  hadn't  brought  it  out 
to  Darpore.  As  to  the  'grand  passion,'  I  have  a  floaty 
idea  that  the  handsome  major,  with  his  trick  of  life- 
saving,  has  taken  Marie's  fancy." 

Finnerty  blushed,  but  Swinton  said  gloomily:  "You 
see  the  result  of  believing  her.  She  was  just  too 
fiendishly  cunning;  she  hadn't  the  paper,  but  knew 
that  her  traitor  father  was  bringing  it  and  that  she, 
comparatively  immune  from  search,  could  safely  carry 
it  to  the  last  lap  of  its  journev.  She  knew  that  we 
were  liable  to  intercept  the  father  and  very  probably 
search  him." 

"Looks  like  it,"  Finnerty  commended.  "I  didn't  know 
that  Foley  had  a  daughter;  I  Heard  he'd  been 
cashiered" 

"He  raced  himself  out  of  the  army — gambled  too 
heavily,"  Swinton  explained;  "then,  it  being  the  only 
thing  he  cared  for,  went  at  it  professionally  till  he 
raced  himself  out  of  England.  After  that  he  drifted  to 
Austria  and  married  a  Viennese,  reported  to  be  of  noble 
family.  Whether  it  was  a  chance  to  plant  a  spy  in 
England  or  that  the  woman  really  fell  in  love  with  him 
I  don't  know.  Marie,  of  course,  is  the  daughter,  and 
between  them  the  Foleys  stole  that  document  through 
a  chance  that  came  because  of  Lord  Victor's  fancy  for 
the  girl." 
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Swintan  had  spoken  without  any  feeling  in  his  voice 
— automatically,  like  a  witness  giving  evidence.  Gil- 
fain  seemed  to  understand  this,  for  he  made  no  com- 
ment. But  Finnerty  said  lugubriously;  "Devilish 
nasty  mess,  and  we've  been  dished."  He  picked  up  the 
10-bcre.  and,  going  over  to  his  horse,  strapped  it  under 
his  saddle  flap,  saying:  "We'd  better  jog  back." 

CHAPTER  XX. 
'TpWO  legs  of  the  mental  triangle  somewhat  folded  to- 
•-  gether  as  it  dribbled  down  the  forest  path,  .Fin- 
nerty and  Swinton  rid^ig  in  the  lead  and  Lord  Victor, 
with  the  depressing  conviction  that  he  had  muddled 
things,  behind. 

"It's  pretty  well  cleared  up,"  Swinton  remarked  in 
a  tone  that  just  reached  Finnerty. 

"And  looks  rather  bad  for  us  being  able  to  handle 
the  situation  without  telegraphing  headquarters,"  the 
major  answered  despondently. 

"Small  chance  for  that,"  and  Swinton  laughed  in 
bitterness.  "Our  new  Nana  Sahib,  Ananda,  will  have 
the  wires  cut  or  the  operator  under  control;  we'll  get 
no  word  out  of  here  until  the  thing  has  happened." 

Finnerty  also  realized  how  completely  they  had  been 
blanked.  "By  heavens,  we've  got  to  spike  the  guns 
ourselves!  We'd  better  be  killed  in  the  attempt  than 
be  censured  by  Government,"  he  declared. 

"I  think  so.  They've  left  it  to  us  so  far,  and  the 
blame  is  really  on  our  shoulders,  old  man." 

"We'll  never  get  the  paper,"  Finnerty  said  with 
conviction. 

"I  agree  with  you  in  that,  but  we've  got  to  get  the 
machine  guns  and  their  ammunition;  without  them 
they'd  be  an  unarmed  rabble,  and  no  great  harm 
could  be  done  before  a  regiment  from  Dumdum  or 
Lueknow  could  be  thrown  in  here.  It's  a  crazy  schen.o 
of  Ananda's,  anyway,  but  the  Mad  Mullah  in  the 
Sudan  cost  many  a  British  life  because  he  was  hold 
too  lightly  at  first  and  got  guns. 

Finnerty  had  been  restlessly  eying  the  trail  they 
traveled.  Now  he  worded  the  reason,  which  he 
had  carried  unplaced   in   words  before:     "Going   and 


coming  I've  been  looking  for  tracks  left  by  that  party 
of  gun  runners  the  Banjara  told  about,  but  I've  seen 
none.  This  path  that  the  girl  followed  is  not  the 
main  trail  leading  up  through  Safed  Jan  Pass,  aad 
those  accursed  Huns,  with  their  usual  German 
thoroughness,  built  that  drawbridge  at  the  old  ten'- 
ple  so  that  Foley  coulu  slip  in  without  a  chance  of 
being  met.  The  whole  thing  is  as  clear  as  mud;  he 
was  to  wait  there  till  the  girl  came  for  the  document. 
When  we  get  lower  down  we'll  cut  across  the  jmigle 
to  the  regular  trail^ — it's  an  old  elephant  highway— 
and  check  up." 

"We've  got  to  get  into  that  underground  fort," 
Swinton  said  with  solemn  determination  in  his  voice. 
"Jadoo  Cave  has  got  something  to  do  with  the  en- 
trance." 

A  disconcerting  thought  struck  Finnerty.  "The 
minute  we  show  up  we'll  be  surrounded  by  spies. 
They're  in  my  bungalow  all  the  time;  we'll  not  get 
a  chance." 

There  was  a  warning  cough  from  behind,  and  then 
Lord  Victor,  urging  his  horse  closer,  said:  "Don't 
bar  me,  you  fellows,  from  anything  that's  on;  I  don't 
want  to  be  'sent  to  Coventry.'  If  it's  a  question  of 
fight,  for  God's  sake  give  me  a  gun.  I'd  rather  have 
you  damn  me  like  a  bargee  than  be  left  out.  I  can't 
bally  well  plan  anything — I'm  not  up  to  it— but  I'm 
an  Englishman." 

"My  dear  boy,"  Finnerty  answered,  "we  know  that. 
If  we'd  taken  you  in  at  the  start  we'd  have  given  you 
a  better  chance,  but  we  all  make  blunders." 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  when  Finnerty,  halting, 
said:  "I  know  where  I'm  at  now;  the  other  trail 
lies  due  west,  and  if  we  keep  our  faces  full  on  Old 
Sol  we'll  make  it." 

Through  the  jungle  without  a  path  their  progress 
was  slow.  At  times  they  were  turned  into  big  de- 
tours by  interlaced  walls  of  running  elephant  creeper 
and  vast  hedges  of  the  sahbar  kirnt,  the  "have- 
patience  plant"  that,  with  its  hooked  spikes,  was  like  a 
fence  of  barbed  wire.  Their  minds,  tortured  by  the 
impending  calamity,  were  oblivious  to  the  clamor  of 


the  jungle.  A  bear  that  had  climbed  a  dead  tree  in- 
habited by  bees  scuttled  down  to  the  ground,  an  ani- 
mated beehive,  his  face  glued  with  honey,  his  paws 
dripping  with  it,  and  his  thick  fur  palpitating  with  the 
beat  of  a  million  tiny  wings.  He  humped  away  in  a 
shuffling  lope,  unmolested;  not  even  a  laugh  followed 
his  grotesque  form. 

It  was  five  o'clock  when  they  struck  the  Safed  Jan 
Trail  and  swung  southward,  Finnerty's  eyes  taking 
up  the  reading  of  its  page.  Ah!"  he  cried  suddenly, 
and,  pulling  his  horse  to  a  standstill,  he  dropped  to 
the  ground. 

In  the  new  partnership  he  turned  rather  to  Lord 
Victor,  saying:  "We've  been  told  that  machine  guns 
and  ammunition  have  been  run  into  Darpore  over  the 
same  Chittagong  route  we  think  Mad  Foley  used, 
only  they've  come  along  this  trail  from  the  pass."  He 
dipped  his  thumb  into  one  of  the  numerous  deep  heel 
prints,  adding:  "See!  The  carriers  were  heavy 
loaded  and  there  were  many." 

From  the  varied  weathering  of  the  tracks  it  was 
apparent  that  carriers  had  passed  at  different  inter- 
vals of  time. 

The  major  remounted,  and  they  had  ridden  half  an 
hour  when  his  horse  pricked  his  ears  and  the  muscles 
of  his  neck  quivered  in  an  action  of  discovery.  Fin- 
nerty slipped  his  10-bore  from  its  holding  straps, 
passed  his  bridle  rein  to  Swinton,  and,  dropping  to 
the  ground,  went  stealthily  around  a  bend  in  the  path. 
He  saw  nothing — no  entrapping  armed  natives — but 
a  voice  came  to  him  from  its  unseen  owner,  saying 
softly:  "Salaam!  I  am  the  herdsman,  and  am  here 
for  speech  with  the  sahib." 

"All  right.     Come  forth!"  the  major  answered. 

From  a  thick  screen  of  brush  the  Banjara  stepped 
out,  saying:  "My  brother  is  beyond  on  the  trail,  and 
from  his  perch  in  a  tree  he  has  given  the  call  of  a 
bird  that  I  might  know  it  was  the  keddah  sahib  that 
passed;  he  will  soon  be  here." 

Finnerty    called,    and    Swinton    and    Lord     Victor 
came    forward.      Presently   the    fellow    arrived,    and. 
Continued  on  page  52 
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^HE   first  time   I   saw   George   Car- 
mack,   the   discoverer   of  the   great 
gold  fields,  was  one   snapping  cold 
day  in  January.     I    was    a    comparative 
newcomer  then  but  I  knew  all 
about  tjie  great  Carmack  even 
to  the  exact  value  of  the  gold 
that  he  had  so  far  taken  out 
of  his  rich  claims  on  Bonanza. 
Such     things     were     common 
camp  knowledge.     Consequent- 
ly I  was  much  interested  in  the 
man  himself. 

My  first  view  was  rather  dis- 
appointing for  he  was  not  in 
any  sense  picturesque.  He  was 
_  a  stolid,  big  fellow,  mmff led  up 
in  furs  and  striding  along  with 
head  bent  forward.  The  man 
I  was  with  at  the  time  knew 
Carmack  quite  well,  so  he  hail- 
ed him  and  then  introduced 
me. 

"Howdy?"  said  Carmack, 
with  a  friendly  smile.  "New 
comer?  Well — hope  you  strike 
it.  Course  you  can't  all  ex- 
pect to  strike  it  as  rich  as  some 
of  us  that  got  in  early.  We 
kind  of  hogged  the  richest 
bits." 

He  was  very  affable.  His 
sudden  riches  had  not  gone  to 
his  head  nor,  as  I  learned  later, 
had  it  altered  his  way  of  living 
to  any  extent.  George  Car- 
mack did  not  strew  his  money 
up  and  down  the  Bright  White 
Way   of    Dawson.     He   was    a 

primitive  fellow  and  the  life  he  had  learned  in  his 
long,  lonely  prospecting  years  was  the  life  he  con- 
tinued to  live.  As  far  as  I  know,  he  kept  his  wealth. 
How  he  employed  it  I  never  learned. 
'  Carmack  was  a  native  of  Southern  California.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  pent-up  instincts  of  his  frontier  an- 
cestors that  started  him  after  gold.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  he  shouldered  his  prospector's  pack  when 
a  mere  lad.  For  years  he  wandered  back  and  forth 
from  Dyea  to  Behring  Sea,  seeking  to  discover  the 
secret  that  the  silent,  frozen  north  was  hiding  from 
man.  During  all  that  time  he  was  accompanied  by 
two  Siwash  Indians,  Skookum  Jim  and  Takish  Charlie. 

On  August  17,  189G,  Carmack  was  fishing  for 
grayling,  a  species  of  salmon,  along  a  claim  that  he 
had  staked  about  twelve  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Bon- 
anza Creek.  He  was  never  able  to  explain  why  he 
went  to  Bonanza,  for  it  seemed  the  most  unlikely  place 
in  the  world  to  find  gold.  A  few  prospectors  had 
wandered  along  it  on  the  way  to  more  promising 
fields.  So  great  was  the  surprise  caused  by  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  there  that  a  bard  of  the  Yukon — this 
was  before  the  time  of  Robert  W.  Service — wrote  a 
verse  that  I  often  heard  sung  around  Dawson: 

George  Carmack  on  Bonanza  Creek,  went  out  to  look  for  firold. 

I  wonder  why,  I  wonder  why? 

Old  timers  said  it  was  no  use.  the  water  waS  too  cold. 

I  wonder  why,  I  wonder  why  ? 

They  said  that  he  mijrht  search  the  creek  until  the  world  did  end 

And  not  enou(?h  of  gold  he'd  find    a  postage  stamp  to  send  : 

He  said  the  willows  on  the  creek    the  other  way  should  bend. 

I  wonder  why.  I  wonder  why? 

Well,  there  was  George  Carmack  on  this  warm 
August  day  fishing  for  grayling  in  Bonanza  Creek. 
It  so  happened  that  his  eye  caught  a  glint  of  yellow 
where  the  sun  reflected  on  bedrock  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  creek.  He  went  over  and  there  it  was — 
gold!  The  exposed  vein  was  under  a  big  birch  tree 
which,  I  believe,  stands  to  this  day  and  is  shown 
visitors. 

Carmack  hallooed  to  Skookum  Jim  and  Takish  Char- 
lie to  come  across  and  bring  a  pick  and  shovel.  When 
they  joined  him,  he  set  to  work  and  loosened  up  a 
panful  of  gravel.  Coarse  colors  were  found  and  the 
three  men  washed  out  enough  gold  in  half  an  hour 
to  fill  a  shotgun  cartridge  full. 

The  Biggest  Stampede  on   Record 

/"^ARMACK  staked  off  a  claim  which  he  named  Dis- 
^  covery,  starting  at  the  birch  tree.  Skookum  Jim 
located  a  claim  above  and  Takish  Charlie  below.  They 
then  traveled  in  to  Forty  Mile  to  record  their  claims. 
The  two  Indians  were  as  mum  as  oysters  and,  after 
the  business  of  recording  had  been  finished,  they  moped 
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A  lypical  claim,  from  a  phutoKraph  taken   in   1905. 

around  as  though  nothing  had  occurred.  But  Car- 
mack could  not  .stand  the  strain  and,  after  a  drink  or 
two,  he  let  the  word  out.  Gold  had  been  found,  pay 
dust  in  great  quantities! 

Old  Timers  say  that  the  stampede  that  followed  was 
about  the  wildest  on  record.  The  merchants  of  Forty 
Mile  tried  to  discourage  it,  but  everyone  knew  that 
the  tongue  of  George  Carmack  spoke  nothing  but  the 
truth  and  they  let  out  for  Bonanza  as  fast  as  their 
legs  would  carry  them. 

One  of  the  things  that  sticks  in  m.v  memory  about 
Carmack  was  the  way  he  stood  by  his  two  Indian 
partners.  It  was  seldom  that  an  Indian  was  able  to 
keep  a  rich  claim,  for  there  were  always  plenty  of 
wily  white  men  to  "do"  them  on  technicalities.  But 
Carmack  stood  like  a  bulwark  against  the  squabbling 
mob  who  would  have  deprived  Skookum  Jim  and  Takish 
Charlie  of  their  rights.  .'Vs  a  result  both  Jim  and 
Charlie  worked  their  claims  and  took  fortunes  out  of 
them.  It  was  estimated  that  Carmack  took  at  least 
two  and  a  half  millions  out  of  Discovery.  X  pay 
sti-eak  fully  one  hundred  feet  wide  and  from  four  to 
five  feet  deep  would  show,  at  a  low  estimate  of  fifty 
cents  per  pan,  a  total  of  two  and  a  half  millions.  It 
was  known  that  Carmack's  claim  yielded  sometimes 
as  much  as  a  hundred  dollars  to  the  pan  I 

X  JEXT  let  me  introduce  a  miner  who  was  unquestion- 
•"■^  ably  one  of  the  characters  of  the  Yukon — Jerome 
Chute  of  the  firm  of  Chute  and  Wills. 

Before  I  was  appointed  to  my  municipal  post  I  was 
in  charge  of  the  Dawson  office  of  Chute  and  Wills,  so 
I  came  very  closely  in  touch  with  this  good-hearted 
and  ill-fated  fellow.  In  fact,  I  was  engaged  by  Chute 
soon  after  I  arrived  in  Dawson. 

He  was  a  rather  handsome  man  with  a  black  eye 
and  coal  black  hair.  At  that  time  he  was  piling  up 
a  tremendous  fortune  from  some  rich  claims  on  Gold 
Run  Creek,  over  the  Divide,  and  he  just  naturally 
liked  to  talk  about  it.  He  was  an  American  with  a 
nasal  drawl. 

"Smith,"  he  said  to  me,  "I've  moved  up  to  the  creeks. 
I  built  me  a  place  up  there — ^cost  over  $30,000  but  it's 
worth  every  cent  of  it — so  I  don't  need  my  place  here. 
You  better  take  it." 

So  I  moved  in.  It  was  a  comfortable  cabin,  built 
by  Chute  in  the  days  when  places  costing  $30,000  were 
beyond  him,  and  I  made  it  my  home  during  the  first 
five  years  of  my  stay  in  Dawson.  Once  I  was  inclined 
to  regret  my  occupancy.  It  was  in  the  following 
spring  and  I  was  clearing  up  the  yard  to  get  ready 


for  gardening.     A  piece  of  wood  stuck  up 
from   the   ground    and,    in    loosening  the 
earth    around    it   with     my   spade,     I    cut 
through  the  top  of  a  box  of  dynamite  that 
Chute  had  buried  there  and  for- 
gotten   about     If    it   had    not 
been    f(jr    the     fact    that    the 
Rticks  of  dynamite  within  were 
still    frozen,    I    would    not    be 
writing  these  chronicles. 

One  Wash-up  Brought  $885,000 

'TPHE  spring  wash-up  was  al- 
•*■  ways  the  great  event  of  the 
year.  Soon  after  the  dyna- 
mite incident.  Chute  breezed 
into  Dawson  and  into  the  of- 
fice with  the  information  that 
the  wash-up  was  going  to  be 
a  record-breaker. 

"Say,  Smith,"  he  said.  "It'» 
going  to  take  a  mighty  lot  of 
sacks  to  hold  all  the  yellow 
stuff  I've  got  up  there.  When 
you  come  back  after  lunch,  will 
you  bring  the  gold  sacks  I  left 
up  in  the  wood-shed  at  the 
cabin?" 

I  did  so  and  Chute  and  his 
partner,  Doc  Wills,  an  easy-go- 
ing big  fellow  who  left  thinirs 
pretty  well  in  the  hands  of  the 
impulsive  Chute,  counted  them 
OTtr. 

!'Doc,  there's  only  seventy 
here,"  said  Chute.  "Well 
sure  need  some  more." 

"How   much    will   one   hold, 
Jerome?"  I  asked. 
"Oh,  them  sacks  don't  hold  much,"  he  said.     "Only 
about  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth." 

I  did  some  rapid  calculating.     "Look  here,"  I  said. 
"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you'll  have  more  gold  than 
you  can  put  in  that  pile  of  sacks  there?" 
"I  reckon  so,"  said  Chute. 

One  day  early  in  June  I  heard  the  buzz  of  many 
voices  and  a  loud  'whoa!'  in  Chute's  familiar  twang. 
Going  out  I  found  that  he  had  driven  up  with  four 
horses  attached  to  a  big  wagon  loaded  with  well-filled 
sacks.  The  street  was  lined  with  people  and,  sitting 
up  there  on  the  box.  Chute  was  the  happiest  man  in 
creation.  He  was  fairly  boiling  over  with  the  triumph 
of  the  occasion. 

"Wall,  got  a  little  over  two  ton  on,"  he  called  to  me. 
"It  was  a  purty  hard  pull  over  these  here  damn  roads 
but  I  got  here.  We'll  take  this  load  down  to  the  bank 
and  put  'er  in." 

He  turned  the  horses  and  drove  off  for  the  bank 
and  I  followed  in  company  with  half  the  population  of 
Dawson,  more  or  less.  It  took  a  lot  of  time  to  com- 
plete the  weighing  in  but  it  was  finally  announced  that 
the  wash-up  had  brought  in  a  total  of  a  little  over 
$885,000. 

His  $30,000  Boarding-House 

'TpHE  first  chance  that  presented  itself  I  went  up  to 
•*•  the  claims  on  Gold  Run  to  look  over  the  ground. 
The  firm  had  secured  some  extremely  fine  properties 
and  they  had  large  gangs  of  men  engaged  in  working 
them.  The  thirty  thousand  dollar  place  that  Chute 
had  built  I  found  to  be  sort  of  hotel  and  boarding- 
house  on  one  of  the  claims.  The  sum  specified  had 
covered  the  construction  only.  An  additional  fourteen 
thousand  had  been  expended  in  furnishings.  Chute 
had  sent  down  to  Vancouver  and  .Seattle  for  brass 
beds,  expensive  rugs,  mahogany  chairs,  grandfather 
clocks  and  all  the  trappings  of  luxury.  His  guests 
were  his  owti  miners!  I  saw  rough  old  sourdoughs 
tramping  with  their  shoepacks  over  Jerome's  costly 
carpets  and  emptying  their  pipes  on  his  mahogany 
tables.  He  served  meals  as  elaborate  as  could  be  ob- 
tained anywhere  the  world  over. 

He  greeted  me  with  warmth.  "Glad  to  see  you,"  he 
declared,  shaking  me  by  the  hand.  I  could  see  that 
he  wanted  to  observe  the  effect  all  this  magnificence 
would  have  on  me,  for  he  took  me  around  and  showed 
me  everything — the  marble  wash-basins,  the  silver 
and  ivory  knives  and  forks,  the  onyx  tables  and  so  on. 

"This  is  wonderful,"  I  told  him.  "I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it's  possible." 
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His  face  lighted  up  like  a  boy's.  "I  reckon  there 
aint  anything  to  beat  this  anywhere,"  he  declared. 
"The  best  ain't  too  good  for  my  men." 

Shortly  after  he  retailed  a  characteristic  piece  of 
information. 

"Wal,  the  boys  took  a  chunk  of  taller  (tallow)  out 
a  me  last  night,"  he  said.     "We  had  a  game  of  draw." 

He  seemed  anxious  to  talk  about  it,  in  fact  he  was 
always  glad  to  boast  of  the  sums  he  lost,  so  I  asked: 

"How  much,  Jerome?" 

"Oh,  nigh  on  $12,000,  1  gut-ss.  But  the  old  man  can 
stand  it.  If  the  bank  don't  bust  up  on  me,  I'll  put  a 
kink  in  them  fellows  yet." 

I  found  that  he  played  draw  poker  every  night  and 
anyone  who  cared  to  could  sit  in.  The  parties  were 
made  up  for  the  most  part  of  his  own  miners,  some 
of  them  gamblers  of  wide  experience.  Chute  was  al- 
most an  infant  in  their  hands.  He  would  sit  there, 
boasting  and  heaping  up  his  bets,  with  the  roof  off, 
as  they  say,  proud  of  his  ability  to  lose  in  big  sums. 
There  was  always  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  in  his  eye 
when  he  recounted  his  gambling  exploits,  starting  with 
the  familiar:  "Wal,  the  boys  took  a  chunk  of  taller 
out  a  me!" 

IT  IS  employees  were  not  content  to  ease  him  of  his 
■'■  ■*■  wealth  in  this  way,  however.  One  day  I  received 
an  anonymous  note  at  the  office  in  Dawson  which  read : 

I'm  honest,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that  some  here  don*t  wait 
for  pay  My  to  collect.  They  are  robbing  Jerome  Chute  riisht 
and  left. 

I  went  right  up  to  Gold  Run  and  told  Chute  about 
it.     He  pooh-poohed  the   whole  thing. 

"Nothing  to  it,  nothing  to  it!"  he  said.  "These  here 
sons  a  guns  can't  put  anything  over  on  me.  I  aint 
being  robbed.  I'll  tell  you  that.  Why  say,  they  can't 
fool  a  business  man.  You  know.  Smith,  I'm  a  purty 
strict  employer.  I  get  all  my  help  for  five  fifty  a  day, 
where  they  pay  six  fifty  all  other  places.  They  can't 
rob  me!" 

"But,  Jerome — "  I  began. 

"It's  just  some  trouble-maker,"  he  said,  patting  me 
on  the  back.  "Run  back  to  the  office.  Smith.  I'm 
w  atching  things  up  here." 

f..ong  after  this,  long  after  Jerome  had  gone  from 
the  Yukon,  I  heard  from  one  of  his  employees  how 
syslfmatic  the  "looting"  had  been.  This  man  waxed 
(juitfc  reminiscent  on  the  score. 

"You  know  the  old  boss  wouldn't  ever  pay  us  as 
much  as  the  other  mine  owners,"  he  said.  "Why, 
doggone,  we  were  ready  to  work  for  him  for  nothing. 
We  made  a  heap  more  than  our  wages  on  what  we 
oould  pick  up.  There  was  always  a  man  on  the  watch 
for  the  boss  and  he  passed  the  signal  back  so  things 
would  be  shipshape.  Me?  I  got  a  five-pound  lard  pail 
full  of  nuggets,  one  way  and  another." 

The  chief  fault  with  Jerome  Chute,  however,  was 
his  desire  to  do  things  in  a  big  way.  He  was  always 
sinking  money  into  improvements  —  extravagant 
schemes  that  held  no  pronii.se  of  return.  It  was  no 
use  pointing  out  to  him  that  any  of  these  pet  ideas 
were  wrong.  "Wal  now,  look  here,"  he  would  say 
in  his  penetrating  twang,  "I  know  all  about  this.  You 
got  to  put  money  in  to  get  it  out.  You  leave  this  to 
ine,  son,  leave  it  to  me." 

Once  he  ordered  three  huge  hoisting  appliances  such 
as  the  French  use  in  the  coal  mines — ordered  them  in 
France  at  a  cost  of  $60,000  a  piece.     And  remember, 


that  was  not  the  laid-down 
price.  He  had  to  pay  for  the 
shipping  of  them  across  seas 
and  up  into  the  Yukon;  so 
they  cost  him  a  pretty  penny. 
One  of  them  was  erected  on 
Gold  Run  and  it  was  then  dis- 
covered that  the  machine  was 
built  for  handling  dry  coal 
and  not  wet  gravel.  It  went 
to  pieces  in  less  than  a  week 
and  the  other  two  were  never 
even  erected. 

In  Jerome's  big  day  of  pros- 
perity he  took  a  trip  to  Ot- 
tawa with  another  Yukoner. 
During  his  stay  of  two 
months  in  Ottawa  he  drew  on 
the  Dawson  Bank  for  $75,- 
000.  No  doubt  mostly  lost  in 
draw. 


Georre  Carmack,  the  discoverer  of  the  gold  fields. 


The  Failure  of  Jerome  Chute 

TpHE  firm  of  Chute  and  Wills  had  about  five  years 
of  great  prosperity;  and  then  things  started  to 
get  bad.  The  improvements  began  to  outpace  the  pro- 
fits and  finally  the  affairs  of  the  firm  got  into  the 
hands  of  the  bank.  Ultimately  the  whole  property 
was  lost  and  Jerome  Chute  went  down  the  river  look- 
ing for  fresh  camps  and  new  claims. 

On  a  trip  out  some  years  later  I  fell  into  conversation 
on  the  boat  with  a  wealthy  American  who  informed 
me  that  he  owned  a  number  of  good  claims  on  the 
American  side.  They  had  never  yielded  him  any- 
thing, however,  and  he  had  just  been  up  to  investigate, 

"You  see,"  he  explained,  "I  put  them  into  the  hands 
of  an  experienced  man  up  there.  He  was  to  handle 
them  and  take  a  percentage  of  the  profits.  Well,  sir, 
he  was  a  man  of  big  ideas,  of  vision  you  might  say. 
But  he  spent  so  much  for  this  and  that  and  putting 
in  machinery  and  building  dams  and  one  thing  and 
another  that  every  dashed  cent  was  used  up.  There 
never  were  any  profits  though  he  dug  up  a  fortune 
out  ef  the  ground  all  right.  I've  had  to  take  them 
away  from  him." 

"Very  similar  to  the  case  of  a  man  I  worked  for  on 
the  Canadian  side,"  J  said.  "He  was  a  fellow  citi- 
zen of  yours — Jerome  Chute." 

"By  Crickey!"  cried  the  owner.  "That's  the  man 
I  had  working  for  me!" 

The  last  heard  of  Jerome  Chute  was  in  the  lower 
country.  One  night  some  men  from  Dawson,  who  had 
been  out  on  a  stampede,  put  up  at  a  roadhouse.  In 
one  corner  of  the  bar,  a  shabby  looking  old  miner  sat 
huddled  up,  nursing  a  pair  of  sore  feet  and  muttering 
to  himself.  The  old  fellow,  they  found,  had  been  out 
on  the  stampede  and  had  been  disappointed.  He  was 
on  his  way  back. 

It  was  Jerome  Chute.  And,  as  he  sat  there,  a 
broken,  lonely  figure,  they  heard  him  muttering  to  him- 
self: "Sarves  ye'  right,  ye  old  fool!  Didn't  know 
enough  to  hang  on  to  it  when  you  had  it.  Sarves  ye 
right!" 

The  Fortune  of   Belinda  Mulrooney 

A  ND  now  for  Belinda  Mulrooney — brave,  cheerful, 
■'*  capable  Belinda,  with  the  map  of  Ireland  on  her 
face  and  the  grit  of  her  Celtic  ancestors  in  her  honest 
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heart!  To  my  mind  she  was 
the  most  interesting  charac- 
ter in  the  Yukon. 

Miss  Mulrooney  was  a 
stewardess  on  a  steamer  ply- 
ing on  the  north  Atlantic 
coast  in  1895  and  the  tales 
she  heard  from  miners,  com- 
ing and  going,  decided  her  to 
try  her  fortune  in  the  gold 
country.  So  she  resigned  her 
position  and  started  for  the 
magic  north.  She  fitted  out 
in  Seattle  in  March  1896  and 
travelled  alone  to  Dyea.  Here 
she  cast  in  her  lot  with  a 
party  of  mining  men  and  got 
as  far  as  Lake  Bennett  where 
she  joined  some  Seattle  mer- 
chants. They  secured  a  large 
scow  and  made  the  trip  down 
the  river  to  Dawson.  On  the 
way  she  kept  the  party  sup- 
plied with  fish  and  game,  being  an  expert  with  both 
rod  and  gun. 

At  Henderson  Creek,  Belinda  made  her  first  try  at 
fortune  by  staking  claim  No.  22  below ;  some  time  after, 
this  developed  into  a  very  valuable  property.  In  the 
early  part  of  June  she  arrived  in  Klondyke  City  with  a 
2,000-pound  outfit  and  one  twenty-five  cent  piece,  the 
last  of  her  money. 

"Here's  for  luck!"  said  Belinda  and  gave  the  quarter 
a  toss  far  out  into  the  water  of  the  Yukon- 

But  it  soon  developed  that,  in  coming  to  Dawson, 
she  had  not  left  everything  to  chance.  Her  outfit  con- 
tained a  supply  of  merchandise  that  was  almost  in- 
valuable— silks,  linen  and  such  like.  Most  of  her  stock 
she  was  able  to  sell  at  a  profit  of  at  least  a  thousand 
per  cent. 

With  the  capital  thus  obtained,  she  opened  a 
restaurant.  It  was  a  big  success,  for  Belinda  knew 
how  to  serve  meals  and,  still  more  important,  she  knew 
how  to  charge.  Her  hieals,  I  think,  cost  $4.50  except 
during  the  panic  seasons  and  then  of  course,  they  went 
up.  This  venture  netted  her  so  well  that  she  built  a 
two-storey  log  hotel  at  the  forks  of  El  Dorado  and 
Bonanza  and  named  the  place,  which  grew  up  around. 
Grand  Forks.  Here  she  did  a  thriving  business.  All 
the  time,  of  course,  she  was  taking  a  hand  in  the  min- 
ing business.  She  picked  up  claims  here  and  there. 
She  acquired  claim  No.  27  below  Discovery  on  Domin- 
ion Creek  and  an  interest  in  No.  50  above  on  Bonanza, 
both  of  which  were  valuable  properties. 

Her  Broad  Ambitions 

'T'HE  first  time  I  ever  saw  Belinda  Mulrooney  was 
•*■  one  winter  day  when  she  had  come  in  from  Grand 
Forks  in  a  basket  sleigh,  drawn  by  her  faithful  dog, 
Nero.  He  was  a  magnificent  animial,  a 
St.  Bernard,  and  the  largest  dog  in  the  Yukon.  He 
took  his  mistress  wherever  she  went,  dragging  thf 
sleigh  along  with  a  noble  ease  and  making  the  eighteen 
mile  trip  to  Dawson  always  in  less  tJian  three  hours. 
She  had  come  in  on  this  occasion  to  close  up  a  deal  by 
which  she  was  securing  the  Fairview  Hotel  in  Dawson 
from  Alex.  McDonald.  It  was  quite  a  pretentious  place 
and  the  fact  that  she  was  able  to  buy  it  in  demon- 
strates how  well  her  affairs  had  been  coming  on.  The 
business  brought  her  to  the  Administration  Building. 

I  found  her  a  brilliant  and  refined  woman.  She  was 
an  exceedingly  bright  talker  and  had  a  wealth  of  ideas. 
She  told  us  that  day  all  about  her  plans  for  the  Fair- 
view.  It  was  going  to  be  made  the  finest  hotel  on  the 
continent. 

"Why  shouldn't  it  be?"  she  said.  "We  have  the 
wealth  here.  The  people  of  Dawson  can  pay  for  service 
and  I'm  going  to  see  that  they  get  it  I'm  going  to 
import  furnishings  that'll  make  the  Waldorf  look 
shabby  and  there's  a  high-priced  chef  coming  in  on  the 
first  boat.     This  is  going  to  be  a  real  hotel." 

She  succeeded  in  her  plans  in  so  far  at  least  as 
service  was  concerned.  I  remember  an  occasion  wht-n 
Mr.  F.  C.  Wade  arrived  to  take  the  position  of  Crown 
Prosecutor  for  the  Territory.  Miss  Mulrooney  invited 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  and  my  wife  and  I  to  dinnrr  with 
her  at  the  Fairview.  It  was  a  most  astonishing  meal 
that  she  served  us;  course  after  course  of  tho  most  px 
pensive  foods — terrapin,  turkey,  caviare,  grapos,  fine 
wines.  Through  it  all  our  hostess  kept  up  a  running 
fire  of  talk  that  was  most  entertaining. 

After  dinner  she  took  us  in  to  her  private  sittiin: 
room  and,  among  other  things,  showed  us  a  silver 
platter  containing  various  sized  nuggets  of  gold  that 
had  been  found  on  her  claims.  This  she  passed  around, 
as  though  it  were  a  platter  of  cookies.  "Have  one— 
Oh,  come  now,  choose  one — No,  not  that  little  one — 
Continued  on  page  55 


OLD  TIMES  in  CANADA^^jJalt  mason 


AFKW  miles  north  of  Oshawa,  Ontario,  there  is 
a  village  called  Columbus,  named  after  a 
foreisnev  who  went  through  the  motions  of  dis- 
covering America.  A  mile  west  of  Columbus  there 
used  to  stand  a  nameless  hamlet  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
houses,  clustered  about  an  old  red  woolen  mill. 

It  was  here  I  was  born  and  spent  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  my  career.  I  have  forgotten  many  things  that 
happened  since  then,  but  every  incident  of  that  long 
vanished  period  is  branded  on  my  memory.  I  can  see 
the  old  mill  with  its  slatted  belfry,  and  the  general  store 
hard  by  with  its  w^arped  shutters,  and  the  boarding 
house,  and  the  unassuming  cottages,  as  though  I  beheld 
them  yesterday.  But  it  is  more  than  forty  years  since 
I  went  away  to  seek  my  fortune,  and  that  hamlet  is  no 
more.  It  has  been  sown  to  salt,  like  Jerusalem.  It  has 
dispersed  and  wandered  far  away,  and  the  place  that 
knew  it  once  shall  know  it  no  more.  There  is  nothing 
there  now  but  fresh  air  and  scenery. 

This  is  one  of  the  griefs  of  my  old  age.  You  have 
read  the  story  of  "The  Man  Without  a  Country?" 
Doubtless  you  have  wept  over  his  misfortunes.  I  am 
the  man  without  a  birthplace,  and  would  appreciate  a 
few^  of  your  tears.  It  would  be  a  great  joy  to  me  to  go 
back  and  see  that  little  old  hamlet,  but  it  isn't  there  to 
see.  Long  years  ago  the  mill  was  dismantled,  and  the 
machinery  taken  away,  and  then  there  was  no  further 
excuse  for  the  village.  Prosperous  farmers  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  bought  the  cottages  and  put  them  on 
roller  skates,  and  hauled  them  away,  to  be  used  as 
granaries  or  cow  stables.  The  house  I  was  born  in 
took  a  hike  over  the  hills  to  a  distant  farm,  where  it 
still  stands;  in  use,  I  am  told,  as  a  henhouse. 

All  this  is  so  tragic  to  me  that  I  haven't  the  courage 
to  return  and  visit  tho.se  scattered  houses,  associated 
with  boyhood  memories.  I  couldn't  walk  into  my  own 
old  home,  and  think  beautiful  things  in  the  presence  of 
a  lot  of  .setting  hens  and  noisy  roosters.  Sentiment 
would  be  impossible  under  such  conditions. 

T'HE  world  has  changed  a  great  deal  since  I  lived  a 
mile  west  of  Columbus.  Then  there  were  no  electric 
lights,  or  telephones,  or  automobiles,  or  moving  pictures. 
The  tallow  candle  was  reluctantly  giving  place  to  the 
kerosene  lamp.  No  daily 
newspapers  penetrated 
into  our  lonely  commun- 
ity; big  events  might 
happen  in  the  outside 
world,  but  tne  news 
would  have  long  white 
whiskers  before  it  reach- 
ed us.  Everybody  went 
to  bed  early,  and  beat  the 
sun  rising,  and  should 
have  been  healthy  and 
wealthy  and  wise. 

It  was  a  most  orderly  and  decorous  country.  People 
worked  hard,  and  went  to  church  Sundays,  and  paid 
their  taxes,  and  life  was  much  like  clockwork.  Excit- 
ing happenings  were  so  rare  that  the  identification  of 
a  sheep-killing  dog  created  a  great  and  lasting  sensa- 
tion. 

But  boy  nature  at  that  time  was  much  like  boy 
nature  now.  Boyhood  craves  excitement  and  detests 
the  humdrum.  There  were  perhaps  a  dozen  lads  of 
my  age  in  the  neighborhood,  and  our  great  dissipa- 
tion was  the  reading  of  dime  novels.  This  pastime 
•was  strictly  verboten.  To  be  caught 
reading  such  literature  meant  a  ses- 
sion in  the  woodshed  with  an  indignant 
parent,  armed  with  a  strap  or  a  barrel 
stave. 

But  the  novels  were  smuggled  in, 
one  way  or  another,  and  eagerly  de- 
voured. Most  of  them  treated  of  mys- 
terious avengers  who  went  through  the 
woods  potting  Indians.  The  Leather- 
stocking  tales  of  Cooper  had  established 
a  fashion  that  endured  for  very  many 
years;  and  the  cheap  literature  of  the 
time  was  largely  engaged  with  beauti- 
ful "females"  who  rode  palfreys,  and 
with  majestic  Indians  who  spoke  in 
rounded  periods,  and  with  equally 
majestic  white  heroes  who  wore  hunt- 
ing shirts  of  buckskin,  and  carried  long 
rifles,  and  spoke  a  dialect  that  was 
never  heard  in  the  earth  or  the  waters 
under  the  earth. 

As  a  result  of  such  a  helpful  course 
of  reading,  the  boys  were  impatient  to 


Walt  Mason  has,  perhaps,  more  followers  than  any 
other  poet  living — for  many  millions  read  his  stories  in 
verse  every  day  at  breakfast.  The  career  of  tlie  news- 
paper hard  has  been  a  picturesque  one  and  it  will  be 
news  to  many  that  it  began  in  Canada.  Yes,  Uncle 
Walt  is  a  Canadian,  one  that  this  country  can  well  be 
proud  of,  for  he  has  fought  his  way  to  fame  in  the  face 
of  tremendous  odds  and  his  pen  preaches  always  the 
gospel  of  good  fellovr.thip  and  truth.  The  editor  ex- 
tracted a  promise  from  him  some  time  ago  to  write  of 
his  early  impressions  of  Canada  and  he  herewith  fulfils 
his  pledge.  His  impressions,  as  the  reader  will  see, 
ii'cre  brief- — but  they  were  ?Hr)d!— The  Editor. 


grow  up,  so  they  could  go  to  the  woods  and  establish 
private  graveyards  for  the  Indians.  I  well  remember 
how  I  used  to  lie  awake  at  night  picturing  myself  as  a 
dread  avenger  roaming  the  forest  aisles,  only  pausing 
now  and  then  to  add  a  Mohican  or  Huron  to  my  string. 

T^HK  eyes  of  our  desires  were  turned  to  the  north. 
-*■  Up  there  was  the  forest,  vast  and  mysterious.  Even 
yet  I  feel  a  sort  of  thrill  when  the  forest  is  mentioned. 
It  was  the  enchanted  land  to  the  boys  of  forty  years 
ago.  The  literature  of  the  time  was  full  of  it — not  only 
the  dime  novels,  but  books  of  all  kinds.  Even  in  the 
school  readers  there  were  many  stories  reflecting  the 
tragedy  and  mystery  of  the  woods.  There  was  the 
story  of  the  woodman  who  went  to  his  day's  work. 
leaving  his  dog  Bandy  at  home,  much  against 
Bandy's  will.  On  his  way  .  home  the  woodman 
was  attacked  by  wolves,  and  would  have  been 
slain,  but  for  good  old  Bandy.  This  superdog 
had  a  hunch  that  some- 
thing unpleasant  was 
happening  in  the  tim- 
ber, so  went  to  his 
master's  rescue.  He 
saved  the  master,  but 
was  so  badly  chewed  up 
himself  that  he  expired. 
The  master  put  a  head- 
stone over  his  grave, 
on  which  was  inscribed 
the  epitaph : 

"Beneath  this  stone  there  lies  at  rest 
Bandy,  of  all  good  dogs  the  best." 

I  am  quoting  this  story  from  memory,  after  more 
than  forty  years,  and  may  be  wrong  in  some  of  the 
details,  but  the  substance  is  correct.  Then  there  was 
the  tragic  poem  of  "The  Lost  Hunter,"  beginning: 

"Numbed  by  the  piercing,  freezing  air, 

And  burdened  by  his  game. 
The  hunter,  struggling  with  despair. 

Dragged  on  his  shivering  frame." 


CANADIAN  NIGHTS     By  Walt  Mason 

TN  CANADA,  in  olden  days,  the  wintertime  was  long;  and  we  sat  by  the  rwddy 
■»■  blaze,  and  dished  up  tale  and  song.  In  Canada  the  snow  ivas  cheap  when  we 
old  boys  I'jere  young,  and  I  have  seen  full  many  a  heap  against  our  cabin  flung. 
a  mnti  could  go  and  harvest  ice  along  the  creeks  and  ponds,  and  none  would  ask 
Imn  any  price,  in  silver  or  in  bonds.  In  Canada  I  learned  to  skate,  and,  skating, 
earned  renowu,  until  the  ice  beneath  my  iveight  caved  in  and  let  me  down. 

The  winter  nights  were  dark  and  cold,  and  often  loud  with  gales;  and  then  the 
graybeards,  bent  and  old,  tvould  tell  us  wondrous  tales.  The  land  ivas  full  of 
pioneers,  inspired  of  heart  and  tongue,  in  those  far  distant  times,  my  dears,  tvhen 
we  old  guys  were  young.  I've  heard  them  tell  of  dangers  dire,  with  tense  and  bated 
breath;  of  mighty  forests  all  afire,  and  settlers  done  to  death.  They  told  of  wood- 
lands rost  and  dim  ivhere  wolves  in  winter  sped,  and  tore  the  hunter  limb  from 
limb,  and  left  Kim  do7ibly  dead.  They  told  of  bears  and  wolverines — one  fact  my 
soul  bewails,  tvhich  is,  there  ivere  no  horse  marines,  to  listen  to  their  tales. 

Oh,  many  years  have  flown  since  then,  and  I  am  old  and  stale,  and  I  have 
mingled  much  with  men,  and  spent  nine  years  m  jail.  And  I  have  sat  in  halls 
and  barns,  have  roamed  from  sea  to  sea,  and  listened  to  a  inillion  yams,  of  varying 
degree.  But  never  fiave  I  knoum  the  thrills  I  felt  tvhen  I  was  young,  in  our  lone 
cabin  in  the  hills,  where  those  old  tales  were  sprung.  And  wiiiter  brings  no  more 
delights  like  those  we  small  boys  knew  when  hearing,  on  the  long  cold  nigh*'.  'I'f 
tales  that  vjere  not  true. 


That  was  my  favorite  poem  in  my  schooldays.  I  had 
it  by  heart  and  always  was  suffering  for  a  chance  to 
recite  it.  Friday  afternoons  at  Dryden's  school  were 
given  over  to  declamations  and  kindred  exercises.  The 
teacher  had  to  rope  me  down  to  keep  me  from  rearing 
up  and  reciting  "The  Lost  Hunter." 

There  were  so  many  blood-curdling  stories  of  wolvt  ^. 
in  the  books  and  in  the  mouths  of  the  graybeards,  that 
I  never  think  of  the  Canadian  forest  without  seeming 
to  hear  "The  wolf's  long  howl  from  Onalaska's  shore," 
as  Campbell  so  rhythmically  put  it. 

I  never  saw  the  forest  I  am  talking  about  But  in 
my  young  days  it  was  a  living  thing  to  me.  I  don't 
know  how  far  away  it  was.  It  was  "up  north,"  up  in 
the  bleak  mysterious  north,  a  wonderful  place  infested 
by  wolves  and  bears  and  other  wild  animals,  and  of 
course  by  Indians. 


NOW  and  then  a  settler  would  drift  down  from  the 
woods, .and  sit  around  the  store  for  an  evening  or 
two,  and  tell  heart.breaking  stories,  and  then  drift 
back  again,  to  the  shadows  and  the  silence  of  the  woods. 
One  visitor  of  this  description  was  named  Engle.  He- 
was  clearing  a  piece  of  land  somewhere  in  the  woods. 
The  trees  were  so  close  together  he  had  to  pry  him- 
self between  them  with  a  crowbar,  and  he  thought  thai 
in  the  course  of  ninety  or  a  hundred  years  he'd  have 
enough  ground  cleared  for  a  potato  patch.  He  had  » 
most  discouraged  and  pessimistic  air,  but  he  was  :. 
great  hero  to  the  boys. 

He  wore  a  cap  about  the  size  of  a  bushel  basket, 
made  of  the  fur  of  some  animal  and  the  tail  hung  dowi: 
his  back.  He  also  had  a  great  accumulation  of  red 
whiskers,  and  with  his  cap  and  whiskers  he  looked  likr 
a  bonfire  from  a  distance. 

He  had  relatives  in  our  neighborhood,  and  so  rt- 
mained  several  days  and  spent  his  evenings  in  the 
store  telling  yarns.  When  he  realized  that  the  boys 
were  feverishly  interested  in  backwoods  stories,  he  did 
his  best  to  supply  the  demand.  He  found  that  we  were 
especially  interested  in  wolves,  and  governed  him- 
self accordingly.  You'd  have  thought  that  he  invented 
wolves,   he   knew   so   much    about    them.      He    had    a 

slow,  careful  way  of  talk- 
ing, and  he  left  the  im- 
pression that  his  great 
aim  was  accuracy.  He 
didn't  want  to  tell  any- 
thing that  wouldn't  stand 
the  acid  test  for  truth. 

My   memory  of   Engii- 
and    his   stories    couldn't 
be  clearer  if  I  had  heani 
him  last  night,  instead  of 
nearly    half     a     century 
ago.      One  of   his  yarns 
treated  of  a  woman  who  w'as  traveling  with  her  chil- 
dren in  a  sleigh,  drawn  by  two  horses.    She  was  mak- 
ing good   time   when   she   heard   a  most  disagreeable 
racket   behind    her:    looking   back,    she    saw   about    a 
million  w'olves  chasing  the  rig.    Here  Engle  paused  and 
corrected  himself.     He  should  have  said  ten  thousand, 
not  a  million.     She  whipped  up  the  horses,  but  they 
were  tired,  having  traveled  about  five  hundred  miles 
that  day,  in  snow  up  to  their  ears,  and  the  wolves  con- 
tinued to  gain.     Presently  they  were  right  behind  the 
sleigh,  gnashing  their  teeth  and  making  themselves  a 
positive  annoyance.     With  great  pres- 
ence  of   mind   the   woman   threw   her 
youngest  child  to  them,  and  they  stop- 
ped long  enough  to  devour  the  young- 
ster, and  the  horses  forged  ahead. 

But  a  five-year-old  child  doesn't  last 
long  with  a  big  bunch  of  wolves,  espe- 
cially when  there  are  no  side  dishes: 
and  before  long  the  brutes  were  slaver- 
ing and  howling  around  the  sled  again. 
The  woman  saw  that  drastic  steps 
would  have  to  be  taken  once  more;  so 
she  threw  overboard  young  Alexander 
Augustus,  a  promising  lad  of  six 
years.  She  hated  to  do  it,  being  a 
woman  of  refinement,  but  in  g:reat 
emergencies  the  rules  of  etiquette  can- 
not always  be  observed.  Again  the 
wolves  were  delayed  while  they 
polished  off  Alexander  Augustus,  but 
the  relief  was  only  temporary.  In  a 
few  minutes  they  were  howling  behind 
the  sled  again,  demanding  further  re- 
freshments. Continued  on  page  52 
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Germany  Can  Fight  Again 

E.ipert  Contends   That  TentonK   Will   he  Rf'adij 
in    Twenty    Yea,rs 


T^HE  world  seemingly  has  taken  it  for  granted  that 
Germany  is  beaten  and  has  ceased  to  be  a  world 
menace.  A  startling  rejoinder  comes  from  the  pen 
of  J.  B.  W.  Gardiner  in  World's  Work.  He  contends 
that  Germany  can  fight  again,  and  probably  will  be 
ready  to  do  so,  twenty  years  from  now.  Such  is  the 
conclusion  that  he  reached  after  the  presentation  of 
the  following  facts: 

Just  what  the  political  lineup  will  be  twenty-flve 
years  from  now  it  is  idle  to  speculate  upon.  Two 
things  are,  however,  reasonably  certain.  With  the 
■exception  of  Spain,  the  countries  west  of  Germany,  in- 
'cludinw  America,  that  is,  the  present  Entente,  will 
ethically  or  in  fact,  be  bonded  together  to  guard  in  so 
far  as  it  may  be  possible  the  future  peace  of  the  world. 
■Germany  on  the  other  hand  is  almost  certain  to  form 
.*ome  alliances  with  the  more  Eastern  Powers.  The 
■(juestion  of  the  Teutonic  Austrians  has  already  been 
mentioned.  These  will  probably  weld  themselves  strong- 
ly to  (Jermany  either  through  merger  or  through  treaty 
agreement.  The  strongest  possibility  is  of  a  liaison  be- 
tween Germany  and  Russia.  This  might  have  been 
averted  had  we  not  in  our  dealing  with  Russia  per- 
sisted, through  some  silly  socialistic  notions,  in  turning 
■what  was  a  purely  military  problem  into  an  experiment 
in  economics.  But  as  it  is,  this  is  a  condition  which 
we  have  to  face  and  we  must  make  up  our  mind  that  in 
.all  probability  this  alliance  is  one  with  which  we  must 
■  eventually  contend. 

The  question  cf  population,  of  man  power,  merges 
itself  to  a  certain  degree  with  that  of  political  alliances. 
Germany,  through  the  peace  treaty,  will  suffer  a  cer- 
tain loss.  Through  the  cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to 
France,  the  cession  of  East  Prussia,  parts  of  West 
Prussia,  Posen,  and  Silesia  to  Poland  and  the  cession 
of  Schleswig-Holstein  to  Denmark,  a  population  of 
5,7.50,000  wculd  pass  from  her  control.  But  if  the 
Teutons  of  Austria  unite  with  those  of  Germany,  more 
than  8.000,000  people  will  be  added  to  Germany's 
population,  a  clear  gain  of  2,250,000.  But  the  true 
jcain  will  be  much  greater  than  these  numbers  indicate 
because,  while  the  gross  loss  is  made  up  of  people 
loathing  and  detesting  Germany  and  constantly  look- 
ing for  a  chance  to  escape  from  her  oppressive  rule, 
the  gross  gain  would  be  a  people,  one  in  blood  with 
the  Germans  and  one  in  whatever  ambitions  and 
aspirations  Germany  might  have.  It  is  in  itself  a 
<iistinet  source  of  danger;  a  situation  to  be  watched 
with  tbe  greatest  care  and  to  be  guarded  against  with 
every  precaution  the  Allied  statesmen  can  throw 
around  it.  The  Germans,  moreover,  are  a  very  prolific 
people,  much  more  80  than  those  of  the  Entente  coun- 
tries. In  addition  to  their  natural  proclivities  in  this 
direction,  the  entire  state  has  been  during  the  last 
two  years  turned  into  a  human  stock  farm,  the  women 
being  treated  as  brood  mares.  There  are  official 
records  to  prove  that  the  German  Government  has 
made  eflforts  to  have  every  woman  in  the  empire  of 
suitable  age,  whether  maid,  wife,  or  widow,  bear  a 
child,  legitimate  or  illegitimate.  It  will  not  take  very 
many  years,  as  the  life  of  a  nation  is  numbered,  to  re- 
pair the  wastage  of  the  present  war.  In  Russia,  pai^ 
ticularly  in  Western  Russia,  there  are  elements  more 
friendly  to  the  Teutonic  elements  than  to  the  Entente. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  Finland  and  of  Ukrania. 
With  Russia  in  its  present  liquid  state  no  man  can 
say  where  the  sympathies  of  the  population  will  lie 
twenty  years  from  now.  But  there  is  a  German  trend 
now  which,  as  the  years  pass  and  the  old  avenues  of 
commerce  are  again  open,  may  develop  into  something 
more  definite  and  much  more  dangerous.  In  brief, 
then,  it  is  entirely  probable  that  within  twenty  years 


the  man  power  at  Germany's  disposal  will  be  as  great 
as  that  with  which  she  began  the  1915  campaign. 

The  question  of  raw  materials  is  also  interwoven 
with  that  of  the  probable  post-war  alliances.  Germany 
has  lost  her  most  valuable  stores  of  war  supplies — the 
iron  of  Lorraine  and  the  potash  of  Alsace — but  Ger- 
many has  not  been  deprived  entirely  of  metal.  Previous 
to  the  acquisition  of  Lorraine  the  irgn  mines  of  Prussia 
were  well  developed  and  were  actively  worked.  In  the 
early  'nineties  the  output  of  the  Prussian  mines 
equalled  that  of  Lorraine.  Later,  because  of  the 
greater  richness  of  the" ore  from  the  latter  source,  the 
output  surpassed  that  of  Prussia  and  Lorraine  came 
to  be  the  most  important  source  of  German  steel.  Now 
Germany  must  go  back  to  working,  at  greater  cost 
and  with  greater  effort,  the  lower  grade  ore  which  she 
possessed  prior  to  1870.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  Germany  will  still  control  the  output  of  the 
mines  of  Sweden;  that  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  she  will  similarly  control  the  output  of  the  Donetz 
basin  in  Russia;  that  under  the  "no  economic  barrier" 
clause  in  our  peace  conditions  she  can  import  all  the 
metal  she  can  buy  and  pay  for  in  foreign  markets.  As 
a  war-making  state,  then,  there  is  a  distinct  probability 
that  in  twenty  years  Germany  will  be  even  more 
powerful  than  she  was  in  1914,  if  the  peace  terms  pro- 
posed by  this  country  are  not  materially  modified. 
There  is  a  determined  effort  going  on  in  this  country 
to-day — in  some  quarters  springing  from  ignorance, 
in  others  from  an  impractical  and  ill-timed  idealism, 
in  still  others  from  motives  of  unquestionable  venality 
— to  create  a  wave  of  sympathy  for  the  German  people 
and  to  endow  them  with  a  sacrosanct  character  entirely 
different  from  that  which  they  really  possess.  Their 
native  cruelty  and  brutality,  the  fiendish  joy  of  their 
soldiers  in  striking  down  helpless  non-combatants,  of 
their  wom.en  while  masquerading  as  angels  of  mercy 
under  the  sacred  symbol  of  the  Red  Cross  in  torturing 
the  wounded,  even  of  their  children  in  abusing  prison- 
ers— these  are  thrust  aside,  not  considered,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  world  ignored.  Vengeance  of  German 
crimes  we  must  not  take.  It  is  unworthy  of  a  great 
people  and  of  the  cause  for  which  we  have  fought. 
But  justice  to  ourselves  demands  that  this  beast  be 
locked  up  in  such  a  way  that  he  can  never  again 
break  loose  to  place  an  entire  world  in  agony.  A  just 
peace  can  be  made  upon  but  one  basis — the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number. 


Chapin  in  St.  Inuii  "Republic" 
Anil  thf  nnt   Incon   will  k»— 


Victory  Three  Da>  s  Ofif 

II  w    Coniph'te   Defeat   of   Germans   in   Sight f 


""pHERE  is  a  feeling  in  certain  circles  in  Great 
Britain  that  the  armistice  was  a  mistake.  This 
view  is  expressed  by  L.  J.  Maxse  in  the  National  Review 
in  the  course  of  a  series  of  notes  on  the  end  of  the  war, 
in  which  he  declares  that  seventy-two  hours  more  of 
fighting  would  have  resulted  in  the  complete  defeat 
of  the  German  armies.  This  he  advances  not  as  a 
theory  but  as  a  matter  of  established  fart  among 
military  men.     He  says: 

In  the  universal  joy  at  the  end  of  a  hideous  night- 
mare, with  its  hourly  toll  of  priceless  lives,  there  was 
naturally  little  inclination  to  scrutinize  either  the 
peace  terms  or  the  armistice  terms.  Our  powerful 
Government  Press  had  little  difficulty  in  demonstrat- 
ing that  all  was  for  the  best  "in  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible worlds"  under  the  greatest  of  great  men.  But 
as  the  facts  leaked  out — they  have  not  yet  all  leaked 
out — it  became  clear  that  the  Versailles  Conclave  had 
made  "some  mess"  from  the  British  point  of  view  of 
the  pei.ce  terms,  for  which,  let  us  ha.sten  to  say,  no 
Ally  is  in  any  degree  responsible.  Any  blame  there 
may  be  lies  e.xclusively  on  the  British  Delegation,  whose 
composition  from  the  outset  inspired  distrust  owing 
to  the  ascendancy  of  the  "Be  kind  to  Germany  or  she 
won't  love  you"  section,  to  which  the  Prime  Minister 
has  rallied.  The  Armistice,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  document  read  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Armistice  Day,  was  more  satisfactory 
than  the  Peace,  hut  then  it  tiad  been  drawn  up  by 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  such  eminence  that  the  "frock 
coats"  hesitated  to  interfere,  though  according  to  the 
-sympathetic  Daily  News  there  was  among  tnem,  as 
already  noted,  a  momentary  disposition  to  dispense 
with  a  white  flag.  Happily  public  opinion  was  too 
strong  for  this  "concession,"  but  a  grave  blunder  was 
made  in  allowing  Hindenburg  to  escape  the  surrender, 
and  in  permitting  the  German  army  to  retire  with 
the  honors  of  war,  the  officers  wearing  their  side-arms, 
of  which  not  unnaturally  the  utmost  capital  has  been 
made.  The  nation  of  bullies  behind  the  Rhine  have 
not  been  slow  to  draw  the  conclusion  which  bullies 
invariably  deduce  when  treated  above  their  deserts. 
Thus  do  the  Allies  thoughtlessly  conspire  to  bolster 
up  Prussian  militarism,  of  which  the  officers'  corps 
is  the  avowed  corner-stone.  Their  prestige  must  be 
destroyed  in  the  eyes  of  the  German  populace  before 
we  can  hope  for  permanent  peace.  What  crimes  are 
committed  in  the  name  of  magnanimity! 

There  was  a  graver  aspect  of  the  Armistice  which 
only  transpired  later.  We  all  noted  that  while  the 
Home  ^'ront  cheered  itself  hoarse  from  the  moment 
the  great  news  of  its  signature  was  published,  and 
at  some  points  almost  went  off  its  head  with  enthus- 
iasm, as  was  only  natural — superior  persons  need  not 
exaggerate  the  mild  mafficking  that  occurred — 
a  strange  and  significant  silence  possessed  the  Allied 
armies.  It  was  supi)()scd  that  as  the  bearers  of  this 
hideous  burden  the  battle-worn  would  Ih-  the  first  to 
jubilate  when  the  "(ease  P'irel"  sounded  after  four 
and  a  half  years  of  carnage.  But  eager  correspon- 
dents on  the  spot  were  unable  to  reconl  anything  of 
the  kind,  and  vie<l  with  one  another  in  farfetched  ex- 
planations of  this  phenomenal  calm.  We  now  know 
that  the  indifference  with  which  the  Armistice  was  re- 
ceived on  our  Front  was  due  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  great  armies  undsr  .Sir  Douglas  Haig,  from  G.H.Q. 
downwards.  They  knew  what  we  did  not  know,  that 
within  the  last  few  days  the  military  situ:r 
developed  incalculably  in  favor  of  the  Allies, 
for  the  enemy  it  was  a  choice  between  uni  I'liuiuun 
ally  signing  any  armistice  and  catastrophe  on  a  scale 
such  as  had  never  been  dreamt  of  in  military  history — 
at  the  lowest  computation,  five  Sedans.     No  wonder 
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there  was  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  when  it  was  learnt 
that  this  magnificent  prize  was  to  be  snatched  away 
the  moment  it  was  about  to  be  grasped.  During  the 
week  ending  November  9,  the  German  army  was  in 
deadly  peril,  primarily  due  to  the  British  advance 
between  the  Scheldt  and  Sambre,  which  had  brought 
us  within  measurable  distance  of  the  Dutch  frontier 
north  of  Liege.  It  was  more  than  doubtful  whether 
the  enemy  would  be  able  to  withdraw  through  this 
gap.  Meanwhile  the  Americans  and  French,  who  had 
been  hung  up  for  about  a  month,  broke  through  the 
German  armies  on  either  bank  of  the  Meuse,  reaching 
Mezi^res.  This  involved  the  severance  of  the  enemy's 
main  lateral  line  of  communications,  Metz,  Montmedy, 
Mezi^res,  Hirson — and  threatened  both  groups  of 
armies  under  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria  and  the  German 
Crown  Prince  respectively  with  disaster.  The' pro- 
longed retirement  of  the  German  army  had  produced 
so  much  confusion  throughout  the  enemy's  lines  of 
communication,  and  such  demoralization  among  troops 
who  had  been  heavily  hammered  and  were  without 
hope  of  victory,  that  catastrophe  stared  them  in  the 
face. 

According  to  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know, 
had  the  war  lasted  for  another  three  days,  i.e.  from 
November  11  to  November  14,  a  complete  collapse 
must  have  taken  place,  the  German  armies  being 
broken  in  two,  those  in  Belgium  being  driven  over  the 
Dutch  frontier,  where  they  would  have  been  interned. 
Moreover,  Marshal  Foch  had  prepared  another  great 
attack  east  of  the  Meuse,  which  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  a  "knock-out"  in  a  military  sense.  There- 
fore when  Germany  signed  the  Armistice  German 
arms  were  faced  with  imminent  disaster  of  so  huge 
a  character  as  to  eclipse  every  recorded  military  de- 
bacle, and  she  had  no  alternative  but  to  surrender  on 
any  terms.  Such  being  the  avowed  military  situation 
it  seems,  to  put  it  mildly,  unfortunate  that  the  Ver- 
sailles Conclave  did  not  postpone  the  operation  of  the 
Armistice  for  another  seventy-two  hours,  while  it  is 
incomprehensible  that  a  beaten  enemy,  whose  organized 
infamies  have  made  everything  German  execrable  for 
all  time,  should  have  received  any  concessions  or  any 
consideration  which  were  bound  to  be  exploited  against 
the  Allies,  and  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  inter- 
val have  developed  German  arrogance  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  suggest  to  the  neutral  world  that  they  have  won 
and  we  have  lost.  No  doubt  odicial  explanations  will 
be  forthcoming  of  this  disappointing  denouement,  but 
though  it  be  argued  that  the  French  army  was  near 
the  end  of  its  tether,  while  the  problem  of  British 
man-power  had  become  serious,  there  was  the  great 
and  almost  untapped  American  reservoir,  and  if  it  be 
true  that  in  another  three  days  German  military 
power  would  have  been  shattered,  the  Allied  Powers 
cannot  congratulate  themselves  on  their  performance. 
How  explain  the  inexplicable?  How  defend  the  inde- 
fensible? How  came  soldiers  of  such  calibre  as  those 
consulted  at  Versailles  and  in  command  of  the  Allied 
armies — Marshal  Foch,  General  Petain  (since  made  a 
Marshal),  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  General  Pershing,  with 
conspicuously  able  Staffs,  and  the  many  brilliant  lead- 
ers in  the  field  who  have  gained  imperishable  renown 
in  the  war — to  miss  the  greatest  prize  that  ever  pre- 
sented itself  to  victorious  armies  by  a  bare  three  days? 
Conceivably  they  were  overruled,  and  it  was  not  they 


but  others  who  precipitated  this  ill-timed  Armistice. 
Was  the  final  tragedy  another  instance  of  civilian  in- 
terference, from  which  the  Allied  cause  has  suffered 
so  grievously  throughout  the  war?  We  don't  know. 
We  can  only  gruess.  • 

We  suspect  that  for  once,  however,  the  civilians  were 
not  entirely  to  blame,  and  that  Civilization  was  robbed 
of  the  crowning  mercy  which  would  have  paralyzed 
Kultur  for  the  rest  of  the  century  through  that  curious 
weakness  which  occasionally  obscures  the  finest 
military  judgment  directly  it  leaves  its  own  proper 
sphere  and  finds  itself  on  the  unfamiliar  and  bewilder- 
ing ground  of  politics.  Strategy  for  strategists  and 
politics  for  politicians  is  the  only  sound  working  rule 
in  this  or  any  other  war,  and  just  as  we  have  consis- 
tently warned  the  politicians  off  the  military  course, 
we  should  venture  to  warn  soldiers  against  political 
pitfalls,  into  which  even  the  most  brilliant  are  liable 
to  fall.  Every  soldier  who  is  worthy  to  be  called  such 
naturally  detests  Bolshevikism  in  every  shape  and 
form.  It  is  hia  peculiar  bugbear,  revolting  to  all  his 
ideas  and  infinitely  more  revolting  to-day  than  ever 
before  owing  to  horrible  events  in  Russia.  We  sus- 
pect that  some  astute  person  at  the  psychological 
moment  whispered  the  word  "German  Bolshevikism" 
into  the  horrified  ear  of  the  military  members  of  the 
Versailles  War  Council,  coupled  with  the  appalling 
suggestion  that  the  evil  thing  might  spread  if  it  once 
got  under  way  in  Germany,  and  that  forthwith  the 
Armistice  was  regarded  as  an  urgent  Allied  interest. 


Russians  Awaiting  the 
Messiah 

Popular  Belief  That  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ 
is  at  Hand 


'TpHAT  millions  of  the  lower  classes  of  Russians  have 
been  expectantly  awaiting  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah  is  the  explanation,  according  to  a  writer  in 
the  Nation  (New  York),  of  much  that  has  recently 
happened  in  that  distressed  country.  We  quote  from 
the  article  referred  to: 

"The  great,  white  Christ  is  coming,"  they  whispered. 
And  they  whispered  lest  Herod  should  hear:  the  Czar 
or  their  own  lesser  leaders,  the  small  Messiahs,  who 
would  not  believe  and  might  mock  them,  denying  the 
resurrection  of  their  ancient  faith  and  putting  their 
new-born  hope  to  death. 

For  this  saying  was  no  new  saying  to  them  of  the 
mob.  They  were  recalling  the  hoary  prophecy  Tolstoi 
heard  and  reported:  That  He  was  coming  out  of  the 
North.  But  they  believed  it,  those  simple  peasants, 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  working  men  and  women;  verily. 

That's  why  there  was  so  little  killing,  looting,  burn- 
ing, in  Petrograd,  Moscow,  Vladivostok — wherever  and 
so  long  as  the  mob  reigned  supreme.  That  is  the 
light.  "We,  the  people,  must  not  do  to  others  any  of 
the  things  that  have  been  done  to  us."  That's  what 
they  said  to  one  another.  I  heard  them.  That  was 
the  light  I  saw  in  the  darkness;  and  others  also  saw 
it;  as  it  was  written.  That  is  the  light  which  shineth 
in  the  darkness.  And  the  darkness  saw  the  light,  as 
of  old.  And,  as  of  old,  the  darkness  comprehended  it 
not. 

"How  came  it,"  said  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Chairman 
of  the  United  States  Commission  to  Russia,  marvelling, 
"why  was  it  that  with  no  Government  and  no  police 
there  was  order  in  Russia?"  It  was  because  the  Russian 
multitudes  believed,  and  they  believe,  that  Christ  will 
surely  come  again;  and  soon. 

In  a  line;  one  burning,  enlightening  line:  "The  Mil- 
lennium first;  then  the  Messiah."  Thus  the  Russian 
prophecy.  Hence  the  Russian  revolution.  The  revolu- 
tion in  Russia  is  to  establish  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
here  on  the  earth,  now;  in  order  that  Christ  may 
come  soon;  and,  coming,  reign  forever.  Forever  and 
ever,  everywhere.  Not  over  Russia  alone.  The  revo- 
lution in  Russia  is  not  the  Russion  revolution.  It  is 
"The  Revolution." 

The  Russian  people  heard  voices.  And  they  were 
afraid.  For  of  all  the  voices  which  they  heard  calling 
into  their  darkness  to  them,  there  were  but  two  that 
spoke  for  them. 

They  hearkened  to  those  two  voices.  They  had  to 
listen  to  those  two  voices,  and  they  had  to  heed  them 
and  believe  them. 

For  one  of  the  two  voices  which  the  children  of 
Russia  heard  was  that  of  the  priest  preaching  in  the 
church:  that  the  Christ  who  had  come  once  and  died 
for  their   sake  would  come   again,  and  live  for,  and 


love,  and  lead  th<  b  out  o » the  darkness  into  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven — if  they  were  good  and  did  what  His 
Holy  Church  bade  them  do.  And  they  were  good. 
They  were  good  as  children  are  good;  not  knowing  it, 
but  believing  they  were  evil.  The  conviction  of  sin 
is  in  every  Russian  heart,  so  that  they  judge  not, 
neither  do  they  kill  nor  take  vengeance;  for  vengeance 
IS  the  Lord's.  "We,  the  people,  must  not  do  to  others 
any  of  the  things  which  have  been  done  to  us." 

The  other  voice  that  they  heard  was  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness:  the  propagandist  of  the  revolution. 
He  appeared,  not  openly  in  the  churches,  but  came,  as 
the  priest  said  it  was  written  that  He  came  before:  like 
a  thief  in  the  night,  stealthily.  This  messenger  wore 
rough  raiment,  ate  coarse  food,  and  cast  words  hard  as 
stones  at  the  righteous:  priests  and  princes;  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees;  bad  masters  and  good  masters  also, 
calling  them  all  alike  the  offspring  of  vipers,  and  warn- 
ing them  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come;  'since  the  axe 
was  to  be  laid  at  the  verj-  root  of  every  tree  that 
bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit. 

When,  then,  the  great  war  broke,  a  deluge,  upon 
the  Russian  children  and  swept  them,  twenty-four 
millions,  suddenly,  blindly,  drunk  into  the  marches  to 
be  betrayed  there  and  killed  by  the  millions,  and  by 
millions  more  to  suffer  in  the  dark,  cold,  bloody, 
.stinking  trenches,  fighting  some  other  peasants  they 
did  not  hate;  for  a  purpose  they  could  not  comprehend; 
and,  when  standing  there,  without  food  and  without 
arms  and  without  leaders,  the  Czar  forbade  them  drink 
also— they  understood.  For  the  first  time  in  the  life- 
time of  their  race,  they,  all  together,  looked  up,  sober 
and  simple,  like  grown-up  children,  out  upon  the  world 
and  its  works  and  its  ways  and  its  war,  and  they 
understood.  The  Russian  people  understood,  as  chil- 
dren understand.     And  they  remembered. 

This  was  the  beginning.  Christ  was  conving,  and 
the  Kingdom.  The  prophecy  "was  proving  true.  The 
war  had  come.  "The  Revolution"  was  due.  And, 
verily,  the  Revolution  came.  And  when  it  came,  a 
wondrous  thing  happened.  'When  the  word  came  down 
out  of  Petrograd  that  the  Czar  was  put  down  from  his 
throne;  that  the  proud  were  scattered,  and  the  people 
exalted,  the  Russian  soldiers,  sailors,  workingmen  and 
peasants — the  Russian  children  turned  and  called  the 
good  tidings  across  the  trenches  to  the  (jerman 
peasants,  saying:  "The  Revolution  is  come,"  meaning 
that  it  was  come  for  the  Germans  also. 

The  firing  ceased.  For  awhile  there  was  no  fighting 
on  the  Eastern  front,  as  it  had  happened  once  on  the 
Christ's  day  in  the  West  Hate  passed;  there  was 
peace  on  earth,  good  will  among  men  for  a  little  while.  • 
Not  for  long.  No.  "A  voice  was  heard  in  Ramah, 
weeping  and  great  mourning,  Rachael  weeping  for  her 
children,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  because  they  are 
not." 

The  Russians  understood.  This  was  not  the  light, 
this  peace  of  the  peoples;  this  was  only  a  messenger  to 
bear  witness  to  the  light:  a  sign  to  show  that  such 
things  can  be.  The  peace  of  the  peoples  was  a  sign 
to  show  that  peace  and  love  can  be  on  earth  when  the 
peoples  have  prepared  the  way  for  these  good  things. 

So  the  Russian  people  explained  to  one  another, 
simply.  Not  all  the  people  had  been  perfected;  not 
all  the  preparations  had  been  made ;  the  crooked  ways 
had  not  all  been  straightened;  His  way  had  been 
smoother.  So  say  the  Russians,  believing  it.  Such  is 
the  report  among  them,  which  they  accept,  and  pass  on 
to  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  excepting  only  the 
righteous. 
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Gladstone,  Man. 

"/  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  all 

the    departments    of   MacLean's    Magazine. 

Each  one  being  in  its  own  tvay  of  interest  and 

value."— T.  L.  B. 
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How  Botha  Sa\  ed  South 
Africa 


Storii  of  His  Defeat  of  the  Revolution  in  the 
Earlji  War  Steves 


/"\NE  of  the  great  stories  of  the  war  is  the  magnifi- 
cent way  in  which  Louis  Bptha  handled  the  situa- 
tion in  South  Africa  in  the  first  stages  when  German 
propaganda  stirred  up  a  revolution  among  the  Boers. 
Little  information  came  out  at  the  time  with  reference 
to  events  in  the  Transvaal  but  now  that  the  censor- 
ship is  raised  it  is  possible  to  learn  what  occurred 
and  a  realistic  story  appears  in  the  London  Daily  Mail 
from  the  pen  of  Lewis  Rose  MacLeod.  It  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

Before  he  left  to  conquer  German  South-West  Africa 
for  the  British  Empire  he  took  the  field  to  quell  a  re- 
bellion among  his  fellow-countrymen  engineered  by 
General  Beyers,  then  Commandant-General  of  the 
South  African  Forces,  and  the  redoubtable  Christiaan 
de  Wet,  the  famous  guerilla  leader  of  the  Boer  War. 
That  is  a  story  all  compact  of  romance — too  long  to  be 
told  here.  Both  of  these  men  were  his  trusted  friends, 
old  and  tried  comrades  of  the  battlefield.  But  both 
fell  a  victim  to  German  wiles — Beyers  because  (I 
think)  he  was  a  knave,  De  Wet  from  an  inverted 
sense  of  chivalry. 

Anyone  who  knows  South  Africa  intimately  will  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  Botha's  position 
when  the  rebellion  broke  out.  Lord  Harcourt,  who 
was  Colonial  Secretary  at  the  time,  has  just  told  us 
that  half  the  country's  store  of  rifles  and  ammunition 
was  taken  by  the  rebels  through  treachery,  and  that 
for  16  days  it  was  "touch  and  go"  in  South  Africa. 

But  Botha  never  showed  the  slightest  sign  of  con- 
cern at  this  period. 

As  I  was  going  into  the  Rand  Club  in  Johannes- 
burg for  luncheon  on  one  of  those  fateful  October 
days  in  1914,  I  met  a  man  who  said,  "I've  just  heard 
that  Botha  himself  is  going  to  take  the  field  against 
the  rebels.     Is  it  true?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  I,  "but  I'll  soon  find  out." 
Jumping  into  a  taxicalj  with  a  companion  I  motored 
the  40  miles  to  Pretoria  and  called  upon  the  Prime 
Minister  at  the  Union  Buildings  on  Meintjes  Kop— -a 
high  hill  overlooking  both  town  and  veld;  surely,  in 
situation  as  well  as  in  architecture,  one  of  the  most 
imaginative  official  buildings  in  the  world. 

His  secretary  held  us  off  for  a  while.  The  general 
was  very  busy,  and  more  than  usually  tired.  It  had 
been  an  exhausting  day.  Black-coated  predikants 
(clergymen)  with  troubled  visage  thronged  the  cor- 
ridors. The  Church  plays  a  part  of  first  importance 
in  South  African  afl'airs.  They  had  been  swarming 
there  all  day,  and  one  could  guess  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  Botha  had  been  experiencing. 

When  the  last  parson  had  left  he  saw  us.  He  sat 
at  a  large  table  in  a  great  room  which  commanded  a 
wide  view  of  rolling  veld.  There  was  no  fuss  of 
papers  on  his  desk.  There  never  is.  His  blotting- 
paper  was  clean.  He  is  not  a  desk-man.  The  little 
nearby  things  are  not  for  him.  He  takes  the  long 
view.  His  light-blue  eyes  have  the  rather  fixed  and 
far-away  expression  common  to  all  dwellers  in  the 
great  spaces  of  the  earth.  As  he  spoke  he  tap-tapped 
with  a  blue  pencil  on  his  blotting-paper.  It  is  a 
mannerism  which  he  carries  into  Parliament. 

We  said  we  had  come  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
decision  to  take  the  field  against  the  rebels,  and  that 
the  whole  country — the  Empire,  indeed — would  ap- 
plaud it.  His  reply  was  very  simple,  and  should  be 
for  ever  memorable. 

"It  is  my  duty,"  he  said,  in  his  even,  rather  guttural 
tones,  "and  it  is  the  only  thing  for  me  to  do.  Beyers 
was  a  strong  man  and  he  has  a  very  big  following  in 
the  country.  There  is  no  one  else  I  can  put  in  his 
place  just  now,  so  I  must  go  myself." 

A  few  days  later  he  was  in  the  field  against  his 
own  countrymen.  He  moved  swiftly,  as  is  his  wont. 
Rebellion  sooned  turned  to  rout,  Beyers,  fleeing  before 
him,  perished  ignominiously  while  swimming  his  horse 
across  a  flooded  river.  De  Wet — whose  elusive  tactics 
had  defeated  our  best  British  cavalry  leaders  for  three 
years— was  taken  prisoner. 

Botha  had  kept  his  pledge  to  the  Empire  to  which 
he  swore  loyalty  at  the  peace  conference  at  Vereenig- 
ing.  But  he  had  sacrificed  lifelong  friendships.  Many 
of  his  best  and  oldest  friends  drew  apart  from  him. 
and  additional  rancor  was  introduced  into  South 
African  politics,  already  sufficiently  embittered 
through  scnism  and  other  causes. 

How  closely  these  friendships  touched  his  private 
life  I  can  best  illustrate  by  an  anecdote.  On  the  day  on 
which  the  last  shots  in  the  rebellion  were  fired  I  was 
in  his  house  in  Pretoria. 

While  we  were  there  his  secretary  came  to  him  with 
news  of  that  last  encounter,  which  had  taken  place 
that  morning  only  a  few  miles  from  where  we  stood. 
"Ten  of  our  men  have  been  killed,"  he  said. 


Williams  in  Indianapolis  "News" 
"Now,   William,   what   w»re  you  about  to  lay?" 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Botha.  "It  is  a  bad  busi- 
ness." 

"We  have  taken  all  the  rebels  prisoners,"  the  secre- 
tary went  on,  "and  Fourie  has  been  wounded." 

(Fourie  was  an  officer  in  the  Defence  Force  who 
had  turned  traitor,  and  in  happier  days  he  had  been  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  Botha  family.  As  it  turned  out, 
he  was  not  really  wounded,  but  so  the  rumor  ran  that 
morning.) 

"Poor  Fourie!"  said  Botha — and  he  said  it  more  than 
once  that  morning — "I  am  very  sorry  that  he  is  wound- 
ed— very  sorry  indeed." 

Not  very  many  days  later  Fourie  was  found  guilty 
by  a  court-martial  and  shot. 

Followed  the  German  South-West  Africa  campaign, 
with  results  which  are  now  history.  Botha  returned  to 
his  old  post  and  carried  on  as  Premier  while  his  in- 
separable friend  and  lieutenant,  Smuts,  went  first  to 
conquer  German  East  Africa  and  later  to  London  to 
assist  in  the  War  Cabinet. 

Botha's  position  has  been  no  sinecure.  He  has  been 
assailed  on  all  sides  with  the  utmost  bitterness.  The 
embers  of  rebellion  have  smouldered  all  the  time.  He 
has  had  to  reconcile  interests  apparently  irreconcil- 
able. Some  of  his  own  countrymen  have  denounced 
him  as  a  "Khaki,"  an  "Englishman" — both  terms  of 
horrible  reproach.  A  section  of  the  British  population 
has  attacked  him  as  a  racialist.  He  has  had  labor 
troubles  which  developed  into  anarchy  and  bloodshed. 
The  cosmopolitan  nature  of  a  large  part  of  the  South 
African  population  has  not  lessened  his  difficulties 
during  the  war.  And  all  the  time  he  has  had  the 
ever-present  native  problem  to  deal  with  in  its  many 
phases. 

Through  it  all  he  has  never  wavered  even  momen- 
tarily from  his  duty.  The  Empire  owes  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude  which  it  never  can  repay.  It  may  flatter 
our  political  pride  to  attribute  the  loyalty  of  South 
Africa  to  the  wisdom  of  Campbell-Bannerman  in 
granting  her  self-government  We  may  even  attri- 
bute it  to  the  genius  of  the  British  race  for  govern- 
ment. But  here  is  one  solid,  concrete  fact  for  grate- 
ful remembrance — the  loyalty  of  South  Africa  to  the 
British  Empire  ha«  been  largely  due  to  the  personal 
influence  of  one  man,  Louis  Botha. 

The  New  Crisis  in  the  Balkans 

Serious  Difjicultiein  Arising  Between  Greece  and 
Bulgaria 


/^NE  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  at  the  Peace 
^'^  Conference  will  be  the  settling  of  Balkan  boun- 
daries. Already  a  dangerous  feud  has  arisen  between 
Greece  and  Bulgaria  and  M.  Venizelos,  the  Greek 
statesman  who  has  been  such  a  great  friend  of  the 
Entente,  has  been  fighting  tooth  and  nail  in  the  al- 
lied capitals  to  offset  what  he  claims  to  be  a  danger- 
ous trend  toward  sympathy  for  Bulgaria. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Wil.son  has  a  little  time  at  his  dis- 
posal in  Paris,  he  will  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  new  crisis  that  has  risen  in  the  Balkans. 
a  crisis  due  mainly,  if  we  may  trust  the  Greek  press, 
to  persisteiil  PiiA'ar  machinations.  The  Bulgars  are 
trying  to  >•  odium  they  have  incurred  by  the 

atrocities  j  ■  d  upnn  their  foes  throughout  the 

Balkans.  Controversies  on  the  subject  begin  to  fill 
the  European  dailies,  official  Bulgars  giving  the  lie 
to  official  Greeks.  Bulgaria  sets  up  territorial  claims 
in  the  near  East  which,  Mr.  Venizelos  says,  will  lay 
the  foundation  for  another  war  in  the  immediate 
future    if   Mr.    Wilson    allows    himself   to   be    misled. 
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London  and  Paris  are  "worked,"'  the  Greeks  charge, 
by  shady  diplomatists  and  venal  journalists  in  Sie 
Bulgar  interest  who  are  trying  to  make  it  appear  that 
everything  done  by  the  Bulgarians  was  the  fault  of 
their  king,  Ferdinand.  That  excuse  infuriates  the 
Greek  journals,  and  there  are  many  of  them  in  some 
of  the  large  capitals  issued  in  the  patriotic  Hellenic 
interest.  Ferdinand,  it  is  urged,  slew  all  the  Greek 
women  and  children  in  Macedonia.  He  starved  Greek 
prisoners.  He  invaded  Greek  territory  and  sold  the 
inhabitants  as  slaves  to  the  Turks.  This  artifice,  work- 
ed through  the  medium  of  character  sketches  of  Fer- 
dinand as  a  combination  of  Machiavelli  and  Mephis- 
topheles,  seducing  the  Bulgars  into  error  when  all  the 
time  they  thought  they  were  fighting  for  democracy, 
has  been  controverted  again  and  again  in  the  Athenian 
press  inspired  by  Venizelos.  For  some  reason,  com^ 
plains  the  Nemera,  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Bul- 
gars seem  plausible  to  many  good  people  in  London. 
Liberals  there  are  still  under  the  spell  of  the  Glad- 
stonian  tradition  and  they  can  not  disabuse  their 
minds  of  an  idea  of  Bulgaria  that  was  perhaps  sound 
forty  years  ago. 

Greece  has  displayed  more  enthusiasm  than  any 
other  country  in  the  near  East  over  the  Wilson  policy 
and  the  Fourteen  Points.  Athenian  dailies  have  even 
urged  an  American  protectorate  over  the  Dardanelles 
as  well  as  over  Palestine  and  Armenia.  Certainly,  as 
the  Greek  press  shows,  the  whole  Hellenic  people,  in 
and  out  of  the  native  land,  is  impressed  with  an  idea 
that  Mr.  Wilson  will  vindicate  the  territorial  claims 
of  Greece  against  the  Bulgars  and  their  champions  in 
London  and  Paris.  However,  Bulgaria  has  learned 
from  grim  experience  in  the  past  few  years,  says  the 
Atlantis,  that  she  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  extend  her 
sway  over  races  not  Bulgar.  "Four  million  Bulgar- 
ians, at  most,  can  not  be  the  masters  of  the  twenty 
million  souls  living  in  the  Balkans."  In  fact,  the 
theory  of  a  Bulgarian  sway  over  the  Balkans  in  any 
undue  sense  is  well-nigh  exploded  in  the  Bulgar  mind 
itself.  So  much  may  be  inferred  from  the  press 
swayed  by  Malinoff  and  from  the  recent  utterances  of 
King  Boris  at  Sofia,  who  has  been  receiving  English 
and  French  journalists  and  telling  them  how  glad  he 
is  that  the  evil  daj-s  of  Radoslavoff,  pro-German 
premier  until  the  crash,  are  over.  The  Bulgarian 
press  echoed  the  royal  sentiments  and  does  so  still. 
The  Greek  press  hails  with  delight  these  manifesta- 
tions of  a  better  state  of  the  national  mind;  but  it 
retains  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  because  the  western 
powers  are  as  yet  wofuUy  misinformed. 

Memories  are  short,  complains  the  Atlantis,  and 
already  London,  Paris  and  Washington  act  as  if  they 
forgot  how  Ferdinand  in  Bulgaria  was  allowed  to 
build  up  a  powerful  army.  He  could  not  have  done 
this  without  the  assent  of  the  ruling  statesmen.  The 
Bulgars  aspired  to  sway  over  all  the  Balkans.  The 
men  about  Ferdinand  boasted  that  they  were  the  Prus- 
sians of  the  Balkans.  Serbia  first  and  Rumania 
afterwards  had  to  build  up  a  powerful  means  of  de- 
fense. Thus  the  armies  in  these  still  distracted  re- 
gions came  into  being.  This  is  history  as  taught  by 
Venizelos.  The  case  of  Greece  was  quite  different, 
observes  our  Hellenic  contemporary.  Although  the 
independent  Hellenic  kingdom  had  a  population  of  some 
two  and  a  half  millions,  nearly  three  times  as  many 
of  her  people  were  suffering  under  the  Turkish  yoke. 
Such  was  the  practical  working  of  European  diplo- 
macy. There  was  no  self-determination  of  peoples 
back  in  the  days  when  Tricoupis,  the  Greek  statesman, 
thundered  in  his  daily,  the  Hora,  against  the  imbecili- 
ties of  British  policy  under  Disraeli.  The  name  of 
Woodrovv  Wilson  was  unknown.  The  result  was  that 
the  Balkans  became  an  armed  camp  which,  however, 
"by  a  marvelous  combination  of  good  luck."  was  turned 
against  Turkey  and  "all  but  succeeded  in  solving  the 
near-eastern  question."  The  dream  was  not  realized 
because  of  the  imbecilities  of  the  congress  of  the  pow- 
ers in  London.  That  congress  was  told  by  Venizelos 
pretty  much  what  Venizelos  is  telling  the  powers  to-day. 
Germany  bullied  and  threatened  a  world-war  which, 
in  effect!  she  let  loose  upon  the  Belgians  and  the  French 
a  year  later.  The  Atlantis  and  its  Greek  contempor- 
aries are  to-day  asking  if  the  great  powers  have  learn- 
ed nothing  whatever  from  this  accumulated  experience 
dating  from  yesterday?  The  question  has  been  put 
by  Venizelos  to  Lloyd  George,  to  Balfour,  to  Pichon, 
for  the  Greek  statesman  is  easily  the  busiest  person 
in  diplomatic  life  to-day. 

London  is  the  centre  of  n  Bulgarian  propaganda  ;it 
which  Mr.  Venizelos  stands  aghast.  Recent  utter- 
ances in  the  London  Times  and  the  London  W'lst- 
minsler  Gazette  are  ascribed  in  the  Gv-'^  ni^'^s  also 
to  an  active  and  subtle  pro- Bulgar  pi'  which 

stops  at  nothing  to  obscure  Greece  in  t):  mind. 

The  Bulgnriiin  M;ilino(T  appears  in  this  pre 
the  hero  of  Bulgaria's  firht  for  democracy  u'- 
Saxon  lines.     He  was  always  a  friend  of  England  and 
to  his  influence  the  friendliness  of  young  King  Boris 
for  England  is  likewise  due.     Malinoff  is  >- 

bian  by  birth  and  was  trained  to  the  law.  ;  o 

is  no  orator.     A  wr  '  '       '  '  tf 

was  his  distrust  of  •  '1 

by  him  in  the  Bultf."  muiM,  .-..>-  ....  ,,.■,.,...,  ,i..,'r/. 
Whenever  Mr.  Venizelos  shows  up  nt  the  Quai  d'Orsny 
or  at  the  foreicn  office  i"  T  •.M.Inn  ;.  T.irfiir  iiiront  is 
going  in  or  coming  out. 
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War  to  Peace 


Use  the  Employment  Offices! 

A  Message  to   Canadian  Employers  from   the  Director   of  Repatriation 

The  biggest  problem  that  Canada  has  to  face  in  the  coming  months  is  the  prob- 
lem of  employment. 

The  cessation  of  war-work,  the  demobilization  of  the  fighting  forces  jointly 
mean  that  almost  half-a-million  workers  will  have  to  be  reabsorbed  into  our  com- 
mercial and  industrial  life. 


It  is  in  Canada's  best  interests  to  ensure  that 
this  resettlement  and  readjustment  takes  place 
as  speedily,  smoothly  and  efficiently  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  P'mployment  Offices  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  establishing,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  Provinces,  are  therefore  not  an  experiment, 
but  a  national  necessity.  They  will  prove  to  be 
just  as  great  a  national  asset  to  Canada  as  they 
have  been  to  other  countries. 

Canada's  Employment  Offices  will  be  64  in 
number — a  complete  nation-wide  chain  from 
coast  to  coast.  They  will  be  located  in  all 
centres  of  10,000  people  and  over — and  wher- 
ever the  need  for  them  exists.  More  than  one- 
half  are  already  in  operation. 

Through  these  Government  Employment 
Offices,  all  persons  in  need  of  employment, 
both  male  and  female,  soldier  and  war-worker 
will  be  placed  in  touch  with  such  positions  as 
/ire  available. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  have  these 
offices  run  on  uniform,  business-like  methods. 
Modern,  up-to-date  offices  are  being  secured. 
The  supervisor  and  interviewers  in  each  office 
take  care  that  an  employer's  particular  needs 
are  promptly  filled.  They  endeavor  to  supply 
,only  such  help  as  an  employer  can  confidently 
take  on — the  right  man  for  the  right  position. 
3>'  doing  this  they  effect  an  important  economy 
,of  time  and  money  for  employers. 


For  the  small  employer  of  labor  the  Govern- 
ment Employment  Office  will  serve  as  an 
employment  manager.  For  the  large  concerns 
they  will  be  of  appreciable  assistance  to  the 
employment  manager. 

Thus,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  service 
rendered,  the  Government  Employment 
Offices  will  warrant  the  heartiest  co-operation 
and  support  on  the  part  of  the  employers  of 
labor. 

The  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments 
recognize  that  the  whole  success  of  the  Employ- 
ment Offices  depends  upon  the  degree  to  which 
employers  give  this  co-operation  and  support. 

They  therefore  urge  employers  to  do  three 
important  things : 

(i)  To  seek  first  from  the  local  Employ- 
ment Office  whatever  class  of  help  they  may 
jieed. 

(2)  To  fill  out  as  completely  as  possible  and 
mail  promptly  the  postcard  which  will  be  sent 
each  v/eek  to  every  concern  of  25  or  more 
employees  showing  (a)  the  payroll  of  the  pre- 
vious week;  (b)  changes  in  staff  and  the 
nature  of  the  occupations. 

(3)  To  give  e\'ery  help  and  support  to  the 
advisor}"  body  of  employers  and  employees 
which  will  assist  the  supervisor  of  each  local 
office. 

(4)  To  refer  complaints  and  dissatisfaction 
'Tomptly  to  the  Provincial  Superintendent  of 
Labor  or  to  the  local  Employment  Office. 


The  Repatriation  Committee 


OITAWA 


Director  oj 
Repatriation 
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witzerland,  the 

Spies'  Refuge 

flow  That  Country  Became  a  Land 
of  Intrigue   During   the    War 


pRIOR  to  August  1,  1914,  Paris  was  i 

the  city  where  the  spy.  the  intri- 
guer and  the  exile  gathered  to  plot  and 
discover  plots.  How  the  activities  of  ! 
these  classes  were  suddenly  transferred  : 
to  Switzerland  at  the  outbreak  of  war 
is  related  in  "The  World's  Work,"  in  an 
article  which  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

The  glories  and  beauties  of  nature 
pre  Switzerland's  charm,  which  had 
hitherto  attracted  only  tourists.  But  | 
suddenly  the  tourists  ceased  to  come  and  1 
in  their  place  these  new  mysterious 
visitors  began  to  arrive:  Propagandists 
from  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary; 
traitors  from  France  and  Italy;  plotters 
and  revolutionists  from  Russia,  India, 
Egypt,  and  Turkey;  spies  and  rene- 
gades from  a  dozen  countries.  Among 
them  was  a  monarch  in  exile,  and,  if 
he  was  not  in  Switzerland  at  the  time, 
there  soon  came  a  man  who  was  going 
to  be  one  of  the  world's  new  and  terrible  ' 
autocrats.  Women  who  had  been  per-  j 
seeuted  for  love  of  country  and  others  ' 
whose  patriotism  could  be  dictated  by 
the  latest  man  of  wealth  or  title  who 
lavished  jewels  upon  them,  were  among 
the  group.  To  be  explicit,  the  ex- 
Khedive  of  Egypt  was  there ;  and  Lenine, 
now  the  dictator  in  Russia,  when  his 
whereabouts  came  to  public  light,  was 
found  in  Switzerland.  There  were 
wom«n  who  had  had  to  flee  from  the 
Russia  of  the  Czar,  and  others  who 
came  of  their  own  free  will  from  places 
like  Monte  Carlo  to  make  money  on  a 
large  scale  by  illicit  means. 

"The  geographical  position  of  Switzer- 
land made  her  the  meeting  point  of 
many  nations.  To  the  man  who  might 
.suddenly  want  to  depart  by  one  route 
or  another,  this  little  republic  with 
frontiers  bordering  on  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, France,  Italy,  and  the  little  prin- 
cipality of  Lichtenstein,  offered  the  most 
advantageous  residence.  The  central 
position  of  Switzerland  also  served  to 
an  extent  as  her  protection  from  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  the  advantages  of 
subjecting  this  little  state  being  more 
than  outweighed  by  those  she  offered 
of  a  more  or  less  open  route  for  propa- 
ganda meant  to  find  its  way  into  France 
and  Italy.  The  work  of  influencing 
Switzerland  was  .secondary  and  failed. 
That  of  undermining  loyalty  in  the 
army  and  people  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Russia  was  conducted  largely  in  Switz- 
erland and  succeeded  in  the  last  case 
to  a  terrible  degree. 

The  Bolshevist  group  made  its  head- 
quarters for  a  long  while  in  Switzer- 
land. Lenine  was  there  when  Nich- 
olas II  abdicated  on  March  1.5,  1917,  and 
had  evidently  been  in  close  touch  with 
the  German  agents,  for,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, he,  Chernoff,  and  other 
Bolsheviki  were  permitted  to  cross  Ger- 
many on  their  way  back  to  Russia,  de- 
.spite  the  fact  that  they  were  Russians 
and  that  their  country  was  still  at  war 
A'ith  Germany.  There  seems  no  doubt 
that  these  Bolsheviki  made  arrange- 
ments before  they  left  Switzerland  to 
receive  monetary  support  from  Ger- 
many for  the  propaganda  that  they  were 
to  conduct  behind  the  Russian  lines. 
(Jeneral  BrusilofT  announced  at  the  time 
that  he  had  conclusive  proof  that  Lenine 
was  an  agent  of  the  German  General 
Staff. 

The  attitude  of  Switzerland  through- 
out the  war  has  always  been  what  is 
called  in  diplomatic  phraseology  "cor- 
rect." This  might  seem  strange  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  nearly  three-(iuar- 
ters  of  the  population  is  ethnically  Ger- 
man and  uses  German  as  the  mother 
tongue.  In  a  population  of  3,880,500, 
the  Germans  number  2,594,298,  the 
French  793,264  and  the  Italians  302.- 
578. 

But  the  Germans  of  Switzerland  are 
like  neither  those  of  Holland  nor  those 
of  the  United  Slates,  and  this  voluntary 
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^ality  First 

IVORY  Soap  is  not  being 
advertised  to  you  because 
it  sells  for  a  few  cents.  We 
could  not  expect  you  to 
use  it  solely  because  of  the 
saving  in  cost. 

Ivory  Soap  is  being  adver- 
tised because  it  is  the  best 
soap  that  can  be  made. 
You  should  try  it  because 
of  its  quality.  If  you  do, 
you  will  continue  to  use  it 
for  the  same  reason. 


IVORY  SOAP 


'T  FLOAT 
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confederation  of  French,  German,  and 
Italian  under  a  single  flag  stands  as  a 
valuable  object  lesson  in  the  art  and 
science  of  government.  It  is,  of  course, 
well  known  that  during  the  first  few 
months  of  the  war  there  was  in  Switzer- 
land a  very  strong  feeling  among  the 
German  Swiss  in  favor  of  Germany; 
but  as  the  people  had  time  to  study  and 
observe  the  war  the  determination  of 
the  German  element  no  less  than  the 
P'rench  and  the  Italian  became  fixed  on 
the  programme  of  preserving  its  own 
neutrality. 

"Switzerland,"  says  an  English  writ- 
er, Sir  Jacob  Preston,  "  has  always  re- 
mained outside  the  circle  of  great 
Powers  that  have  for  centuries  been 
wrangling,  fencing,  and  manoeuvring 
one   with   another.     Her  foreign   policy 


is  mainly  a  negative  one;  she  has  no 
alliances,  no  colonies,  no  unredeemed 
provinces,  no  plans  for  territorial  ag- 
grandizement, and,  above  all,  no  outlet 
to  the  sea 

"Nothing  short  of  starvation  or 
threatened  invasion  could  drive  Switz- 
erland into  war,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  every  Swiss  would  meet  an  invader 
in  the  same  spirit  that  his  forefathers 
met  Hapsburg  and  Burgundian  centur- 
ies ago As  this  war  has  drawn 

together  the  different  units  of  the 
British  Empire  by  emphasizing  their 
common  traditions  and  ideals,  so  has 
an  armed  neutrality  in  face  of  raging 
and  truculent  neighbors  drawn  out  and 
accentuated  the  latent  feeling  of  a  com- 
mon nationality  in  Switzerland." 


A  German  on  Germany's  Defeat 


The    Collapse    of    Teuton    Empire 

Seen  Through  German 

Spectacles 

pROFESSOR  HANS  DELBRUCK'S 
contribution  to  the  December  num- 
ber of  the  Preusaische  Yahrbuch  as 
quoted  in  the  London  Times  are  about 
the  most  interesting  comments  we  have 
had  on  the  German  Resolution. 

Delbriick  begins  by  candid  admission 
that  he  has  been  entirely  wrong  about 
the  prospects  of  the  war: 

What  mistakes  I  have  made!  Bad 
though  things  were  a  month  ago,  I 
would  not  abandon  the  hope  that  our 
front,  although  already  yielding,  would 
hold,  and  would  wring  from  our  enemies 
an  armistice  that  would  cover  our 
frontiers,  while  in  Germany  the  develop- 
ment towards  democracy,  long  prepared 
as  it  was,  would  be  accomplished  with- 
out a  violent  breach  with  the  past,  and 
without  the  sacrifice  of  the  traditional 
political  forms.  Our  hope  has  deceived 
us;  our  pride  is  broken,  I  imagined  that 
I  saw  clearer  and  further  than  others 
when,  with  all  confidence  in  our  military 
strength,  I  constantly  advised  political 
moderation.  Could  such  moderation 
have  saved  us  from  such  a  catastrophe? 
This  much  is  certain — that  I  greatly 
underestimated  the  internal  dissolution 
of  our  strength  and  the  shattering  of 
our  once  so  firm  political  structure.  .  .  . 
Of  a  truth  I  never  foresaw  such  a  re- 
sult, even  in  the  dark  hours  and  gloomy 
anticipations  which  often  came  over  me. 

He  also  had  some  edifying  experiences 
with  the  German  censorship.  He  was 
only  allowed  to  mention  the  British  and 
American  statistics  of  new  ship  con- 
struction on  condition  that  he  said  that 
they  could  not  be  true.  When  he  wanted 
to  publish  the  figures  of  transport  of 
American  troops  to  France  up  to  last 
June,  and  pointed  out  that  as  he  had 
taken  the  figures  from  the  Times  they 
could  be  of  no  use  to  the  enemy,  he  was 
positively  forbidden  to  mention  the  fig- 
ure.s  at  all,  on  the  ground  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  German  Supreme  Com- 
mand, "Mr.  Baker's  report  was  nothing 
but  American  bluff  intended  to  deceive 
the  German."     Delbriick  proceeds: — 

What  shall  one  say  about  this?  Was 
it  really  necessary  to  keep  such  facts 
from  the  German  people  in  order  to 
maintain  its  spirit?  Or  did  the 
Supreme  Command  really  not  know  at 
the  end  of  July  that  it  had  to  deal  with 
an  immense  American  Army?  The  turn 
in  our  fortunes  began  with  the  collapse 
of  our  attack  on  Rheims  and  the  success- 
ful advance  of  the  French  north  of  the 
Marne.  According  to  certain  observa- 
tions which  had  been  communicated  to 
me,    Ludendorff   had    then    alreadv    be- 


come very  uncertain  at  heart.  Never- 
theless, he  and  Herr  von  Hintze  (For- 
eign Secretary)  during  the  next  nine 
weeks  did  nothing  to  ease  our  position 
politically — until,  on  September  89, 
Ludendorff  collapsed  and  completed  our 
defeat  by  the  offer  of  an  armistice. 

Delbriick  admits  that  when  Prince 
Max  at  last  came  into  oflice  on  October 
1,  all  was  lost,  and  he  merely  tried  to 
bluff  the  Entente  by  using  his  personal 
reputation  and  attributing  the  change 
of  Government  not  to  the  military  situa- 
tion— the  real  cause— but  to  a  change  of 
heart.  As  Delbriick  indiscreetly  puts  it, 
in  words  which  should  end  the  Prince 
Max  legend: — 

There  remained  nothing  for  him  but 
to  risk  it  on  this  thin  hope.  But  the 
enemy  did  not  let  himself  be  deceived. 
The  enemy  realized  his  military  advant- 
age; and  now  came  the  most  terrible 
thing.  Before  the  negotiations,  inten- 
tionally prolonged  by  the  enemy,  had 
reached  their  conclusion,  the  Socialist 
Party  took  it  upon  itself  to  overthrow 
the  Government  and  to  make  Germany 
defenceless  at  this  moment. 

The  future  Delbriick  regards  with  the 
utmost  sadness.  He  thinks  that  there 
will  be  more  parties  than  ever  in  the 
new  Germany.  He  seems  to  believe  that 
German  Austria  will  return  to  Germany, 
but  he  sees  that  one  result  of  this  will 
be  a  break-up  of  Prussia  into  her  con- 
stituent provinces.  He  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  Germany  will  be  forced  into 
economic  Socialism.  He  sees  that  there 
will  be  more  women  voters  than  men. 
He  says  that  all  Germans  must  hope 
that  this  is  for  Germany  the  ploughing 
time  and  that  the  harvest  will  yet  come. 
But  he  concludes:  — 

Why,  however,  should  we  not  admit 
that  this  faith  is  still  overshadowed  by 
dark  forebodings?  What  if  the  age  of 
high  intellectual  culture  were  now  going 
to  its  end?  What  if  we  are  closing  an 
epoch,  as  antiquity  ended,  in  the  migra- 
tion of  the  peoples?  What  if  the  striv- 
ing for  a  new  order  ends  in  anarchy, 
and  anarchy  in  barbarism?  Rome  of 
old  was  governed  by  a  highly  educated 
aristocracy  whose  place  was  then  taken 
by  the  new  aristocracy  of  warriors  in 
bearskins.  Then  reading  and  writing 
became  an  affair  for  parsons — nothing 
for  emperors  and  kings,  dukes,  counts, 
and  knights.  What  if  we  also  are  ap- 
proaching times  in  which  pow-;r  will 
pass  into  the  hands,  not  of  the  illiterate, 
but,  still  worse,  of  the  half  educated? 
Is  Germany  destined  to  disappear  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Great  Powers  and  to 
continue  as  an  unpolitical  "Kultur"- 
people?  Has  Bismarck's  work  really 
been  destroyed  for  ever?  Has  the 
League  of  Nations  a  future,  and  is  the 
conception  of  Great  Power  dying?  Mere 
questions;  but  can  one  to-day  close  a 
political  essay  otherwise  than  with  ques- 
tions? 


/  wish  to  state  tJiat  I  have  very  much  enjoyed  reading  your  magazine 
and  believe  it  to  be  the  finest-all-rowid  magazine  edited  in  Canada  or  the 
United  States  and  that  your  title  of  "Canada's  National  Magazine"  is 
fully  justified  by  the  quality  and  tone  of  the  articles  which  you  produce. 

Trusting  that  your  already  tvide  popularity  will  increase  as  it  de- 
serves.— J.RS. 
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The  Motorist  Does  Benefit 


The  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  represents  the  chmax  of  years 
of  constant  tire  improvement  by  the  Goodyear  organization. 

It  meets  every  requirement  of  the  vital  question  that  all 
Goodyear  developments  must  pass  —  "Will  the  motorist 
benefit?" 

The  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  gives  lower  cost  through  longer 
mileage — proved  by  thousands  of  records. 

It  is  a  stronger  and  more  muscular  tire,  for  it  is  used  effici- 
ently and  economically  on  heavy  trucks. 

It  is  a  speedier  and  more  comfortable  tire  —  it  has  won 
racing  laurels  and  is  standard  equipment  on  the  majority  of 
fine  cars. 

The  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  has  already  done  great  things 
— has  already  won  a  great  body  of  friends. 

But  we  are  particularly  proud  of  it  as  the  culminating 
evidence  of  the  basic  Goodyear  policy. 

To  make  only  those  changes — and  to  make  a//  those 
changes — that  will  increase  the  satisfaction  and  decrease 
the  cost  of  driving  a  motor  car. 

Our  endeavors  have  always  tended  to  increased  quality. 
Developments  of  prime  importance  have  come  from  the 
Goodyear  laboratories.  This  has  been  so  because  long  experi- 
ence has  taught  us  that  price  must  take  second  place  to 
mileage — then  we  found  that  as  an  inevitable  result  lower 
cost-per-mile  /^/W  follow. 

The  motorists  of  the  world  see  eye  to  eye  with  us,  for  they 
buy  more  Goodyear  Tires  than  any  other  brand. 

The  tire  qualities  that  have  won  this  world-wide  supre- 
macy will  be  more  fully  explained  to  you  by  any  Goodyear 
Service  Station  Dealer. 


THE   GOODYEAR  TIRE  &   RUBBER    CO.    OF    CANADA 

Limited 
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\TO  other  chains  give  the  same  sure 
^  ^  Jfgrip;  none  are  so  quickly  at- 
tached. Case-hardened  and  electric 
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The  Story  of  the  First 
"Q"  Boat 

How     the     "  Q "     Boats    dot    the 
U-IiuatK 

^OCCASIONALLY  during  the  war  we 
have  heard  the  "Hush"  Boats  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "(freat  mystery."  The 
secret  was  well  kept.  The  secret  is  now 
out  and  a  naval  officer  in  the  Times 
tells  how  the  "Q"  Boats  killed  the  U- 
Boats.    He  writes: 

An  old  collier  of  some  2,000  tons  was 
selected  from  among  the  shipping  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Admiralty  and  taken  to 
a  dockyard  port,  where  she  unostenta- 
tiously underwent  certain  structural 
alterations.  These  included  disappear- 
ing mountings  for  guns  concealed  be- 
neath hatchway  covers,  and  masked  by 
deckhouses  which  collapsed  like  cards  at 
a  jerk  of  a  lever.  From  the  host  of 
volunteers,  among  whom  were  retired 
admirals,  captains,  commanders,  and 
lieutenants  of  the  Royal  Navy,  a  young 
lieutenant-commander  was  .selected  and 
appointed  in  command.  His  officers 
were  volunteers  from  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve,  ex-merchant  seamen,  familiar 
enough  with  the  role  they  were  required 
to  play,  and  in  some  cases  with  little 
mental  scores  of  their  own  which  re- 
quired adjustment  when  the  time  came. 

For  five  weary  months  they  patrolled 
the  Atlantic  waiting  for  the  chance  to 
avenge  the  Lusitania's  dead.  And  often 
— so  successful  was  their  camouflage — 
they  deceived  even  their  own  cruisers. 
Finally  the  long  desired  opportunity 
came. 

Early  one  spring  morning,  when  the 
daylight  was  stealing  out  of  gray  skies 
across  the  Atlantic  waste,  the  track  of 
a  torpedo  bubbled  across  the  bows  and 
passed  ahead  of  the  ship.  The  moment 
for  which  they  had  waited  five  weary 
months  had  come. 

As  befitted  her  role  of  tramp  steamer 
in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  the  ship 
held  steadily  on  her  way,  observing  the 
stars  in  their  courses,  but  not  other- 
wise interested  in  the  universe.  Inboard, 
however,  the  alarm  rang  along  the  mess- 
decks  and  saloons,  and  men  crawled  into 
hen-coops  and  deck-houses,  eagerly  fin- 
gering the  pistol-grips  of  the  hidden 
guns.  A  few  minutes  later  the  sub- 
marine broke  surface  half  a  mile  astern 
of  the  ship,  and  fired  a  shot  across  her 
bows.  Whereupon,  the  supposed  collier 
stopt  her  engines,  and  lay  rolling  in  the 
trough  of  the  seas  with  steam  pouring 
from  her  exhausts,  while  the  crew,  who 
had  rehearsed  this  moment  to  a  perfec- 
tion never  yet  realized  on  the  boards  of 
legitimate  drama,  rushed  to  and  fro 
with  every  semblance  of  panic.  The 
captain  danced  from  one  end  of  the 
bridge  to  the  other,  waving  his  arms  and 
shouting;  boats  were  turned  out  and  in 
again  amid  a  deliberate  confusion  that 
brought  blushes  to  the  cheeks  of  the  ex- 
merchant  seamen  called  upon  to  play 
the  part. 

In  the  meantime  the  submarine  had 
approached  at  full  speed  to  within  about 
700  yards,  and,  evidently  not  satisfied 
with  the  speed  at  which  the  ship  was* 
being  abandoned,  fired  another  shot, 
which  pitched  50  yards  short  of  the  en- 
gine-room. There  was  apparently  noth- 
ing further  to  be  gained  by  prolonging 
the  performance  for  this  impatient 
audience,  and  the  lieutenant-commander 
on  the  bridge,  cap  in  hand,  and  breath- 
less with  his  pantomimic  exertions,  blew 
a  shrill  blast  on  his  whistle.  Simultan- 
eously the  White  Ensigrn  fluttered  to  the 
masthead,  deck-houses  and  screens  clat- 
tered down,  and  three  minutes  later  the 
submarine  sank  under  a  rain  of  shells 
and  Maxim  bullets.  As  she  disappeared 
beneath  the  surface  the  avenger  reached 
the  spot  and  dropt  a  depth  charge  over 
her.  A  moment  after  the  explosion  the 
submarine  reappeared  in  a  perpendicu- 
lar position  alongside  the  ship,  denting 
the  bilge-keel  as  she  rolled  drunkenly 
among  the  waves.  The  after  gun  put 
five  more  rounds  into  the  shattered  hull 
at  point-blank  range,  and,  as  she  sank 
for  the  last  time,  two  more  depth 
charges  were  dropped  in  mercy  to  speed 
her  passing. 


MONEY 
or  Your  LIFE 

It'.s  bad  enough  to  he  held  up 
and  robbed  of  your  money 
and  your  watch. 
But,  to  allow  waste  matter  to 
be  "held  up"  in  your  intes- 
tines may  be  far  more  serious. 
You  can  get  moremoney ;  you 
can  buy  another  watch.  You 
may  never  be  able  to  get 
your  health  back. 
Constipation  is  the"hold  up' ' 
man  of  the  human  system. 
The  food  waste  it  holds  up  in 
your  lower  intestines  decays 
and  generates  poi.sons.  A 
poi.soned  system  is  the  result. . 
Over  90%  of  human  illness 
has  its  origin  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  Nature  normally 
tries  to  get  rid  of  this  poison- 
'ous  waste.  But  when  she 
can't  do  the  work  single- 
lianded,  you  must  help  her, 
in  her  own  way.  The  Niuol 
Treatment  is  Nature's  way. 
The  pills -salts -castor  oil- 
mineral  water  habits  are  not 
Nature's  way.  They  play 
constipation's  game — forcing 
and  upsetting  the  system. 
Nujol  acts  easily,  harmless- 
ly, naturally  —  makes  you 
"regular  as  clockwork." 

Waminq :  ?"'"J°'  issoidoiiiy 

•'  in  sealed  bottles 
bearing  the  Nujol  Trade  Mark. 
Insist  ou  Nujol.  At  most  dti-g 
stores  and  many  general  stores, 
or  send  Sl.OO  for  full  sized  bottle 
to  Canadian  Selling  Agents, 
Charles  Gyde  &  Son,  Box  875, 
Montreal. 

Nujol  Laboratories 

ST.'^NDARD  OIL  CO.(NKW  JERSKV) 
New  York  U.S..\. 


'  'Reguiar  as 
CJockwork' 


Nujol  Laboratories,  standard  Oil  Co. 
(New  Jersey),  Room  C.  5«  Broadway.  New 
York.  Please  send  roe  free  booklet 
"Thirty  Feet  of  Danger." 


DEAFNESS      IS      MISERY 

I  know  because  i  wjii  Dfif  and  had  Head  Noi8«« 
for  over  30  yeatt.  My  invisible  AntitepLic  Ear 
Drums  restored  my  hearing  and  itopped  Head  Nouo, 
and  will  do  it  for  you.  Triey  are  Tiny  Megaphone*. 
Cannot  be  icen  when  worn.  Effective  when  Ekeafaeta 
is  caused  by  Catarrh  or  by  Perforated,  Partially  or 
Wholly  De&trayed  Natural  Drumt.  Eatv  to  put  in, 
eaty  to  take  oot-  Are  "Unseen  ComiorU.^'  In- 
expensive. Write  {or  Booklet  and  my  cwom 
statement  of  how  1  recovered  my  hearing. 

A.  O.  LEONARD 

ISoite  319,  7«  5lh  A»enue         -        -        New  York  City 
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What  is  Going  on  in  Mexico 


An     Exposition     of     the     Present 
Political  Situation 

'X'HE  situation  in  Mexico  at  the  pres- 
ent day  and  the  aims  and  desires  of 
the  Government  and  the  people  are  dealt 
with  at  len^h  by  William  Gates  in  the 
North  American  Review.  Put  in  a  few 
words  his  contention  is  that  the  Car- 
ranza  Government  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  band  of  organized  robbers, 
violently  pro-German,  inimical  to  every- 
thing American  and  hand  in  glove  with 
the  I.  W.  W. 

The  chief  opponent  to  Carranza  is 
Zapata,  an  Indian,  whose  sole  object  is 
to  win  back  illegally  dispossessed  farms 
for  his  followers  in  his  native  state,  and 
V.  ho  would  have  supported  Carranza  had 
he  agreed  to  this  restitution.  Zapata 
and  Villa  for  some  months  previous  to 
the  Carranza  regime  held  the  capital. 
During  that  period  the  dominant  topic 
in  all  the  papers  was  the  agrarian  and 
farming  question.  There  was  almost 
no  anti-Americanism.  Mr.  Gates  then 
continues  his  story  as  follows: 

With  the  entry  of  Carranza  forces 
August  2,  1915,  all  this  changed.  Enter- 
ing the  capital  the  Zapata  papers  are 
at  once  suppressed,  and  their  plants 
used  to  issue  Carranza  papers;  these 
began  at  once  to  be  filled  with  new  kinds 
of  notices.  Agrarianism  almost  disap- 
pears, to  be  replaced  by  the  spread  of 
I.  W.  W.  syndicates,  "to  become  a  great 
aid  in  combating  the  tyrants."  We 
have  wild  stories  of  "revolutions"  in  the 
United  States.  Kenneth  Turner  ar- 
rives, on  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Atl,  the 
I.  W.  W.  propagandist.  August  22  the 
present  German  Minister,  von  Eckhardt, 
arrives  at  the  capital  with  letters  from 
Carranza  (still  at  Vera  Cruz),  stating 
that  von  Eckhardt  has  come  "accredited 
to  the  Constitutionalist  Government." 
( We  did  not  recognize  Carranza  until 
October  19.) 

With  the  definite  coming  into  power, 
therefore,  of  the  Carranza  regime,  we 
find  at  his  side  the  German  Minister  and 
the  I.  W.  W.,  in  their  official  capacities, 
•:nd  in  full  co-operation  and  recognition. 
We  find  starting  up  at  once  an  exagger- 
ated anti-Americanism,  of  the  "politi- 
cal patriotism"  type. 

In  my  recent  trip  through  Mexico  my 
desire  to  see  Zapata  was  stimulated  by 
the  utterly  contradictory  reports  about 
him.  Every  form  of  abuse  possible  is 
heaped  upon  him,  yet  on  all  sides 
.icknowledgment  that  Zapata  is  the  one 
leader  in  all  these  years  who  has  had  a 
a  consistent  principle.  Zapata  is  fight- 
ing to  restore  the  farms  of  which  the 
Indians  were  by  legal  procexHes  dis- 
possessed in  spite  of  primordial  titles 
centuries  old,  and  to  establish  small 
agricultural  proprietorship,  leaving  the 
other  economic  problems  of  Mexico,  for 
which  modern  capital  and  methods  are 
essential,  free.  Zapata,  Carranza, 
Alvarado,  all  proclaim  agrarian  revindi- 
cation of  the  Indian.  But  the  Indian, 
dispossessed,  his  race-brother  bulks 
first  in  Zapata's  thoughts;  in  Carranza's 
and  Alvarado's  it  is  the  capitalist  hated, 
especially  the  foreigner,  and  most  espe- 
cially the  American.  The  Zapata  move- 
ment is  a  social  home  movement;  the 
other  a  political  anti-foreign  one. 
Zapata  shares  the  anti-Spanish  feeling 
above  mentioned,  and  neither  he  nor  hi» 
people  are  anti-Yankee  in  the  usual 
.sense;  he  and  his  officers  are  also  speci- 
(ically  anti-German.  Alvarado  is  a  con- 
vinced I.W.W.,  who  expects  to  succeed 
Carranza  as  President,  and  establish  the 
first  Syndicalistic  State;  to  both  him 
and  Carranza,  Indianism  is  something  to 
>)e  cultivated  and  exploited  politically. 

I  have  ridden  hundreds  of  mules 
through  southern  Mexico,  where  I  was 
told  no  other  American  had  been  for 
the  last  one  or  two  years  at  least,  and 
where  I  was  warned  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  go  for  roving  bandits,  who 
would  at  the  least  strip  me  to  my  shoes. 
I  have  been  in  a  town  as  it  was  attacked 
by  Felicista.s,  and  seen  the  Carrancista 
soldiers  after  repelling  the  attack  loot 
the  town  they  were  brought  in  to  de- 


fend, ♦he  commanuing  general  of  the 
division,  Heriberto  Jara  of  Vera  Cruz, 
bring  up  the  rear  of  the  line  of  loot- 
burdened  men ;  while  others  after  shoot- 
ing a  prisoner  found  wounded  in  the 
leg,  dragged  him  by  a  rope  behind  a 
cart;  and  while  a  colonel  on  the  general's 
staff  vearned  a  friendly  storekeeper  to 
shut  his  doors,  as  they  could  not  promise 
protection  from  their  own  troops.  I 
never  felt  safe  one  hour  of  the  time  I 
was  within  Carranza  lines;  I  felt  safe 
every  hour  I  was  off  among  the  country 
people,  in  the  districts  protected  by  their 
soldiers,  farmers  like  themselves,  work- 
ing their  fields  and  taking  a  gun  when 
the  need  came  to  defend  their  homes 
from  the  marauding  Carrancistas.  I 
have  no  doubt  there  are  bands  of  ban- 
dits, but  I  believe  them  to  be  mainly,  at 
least,  on  the  border  lines  between  the  op- 
posing forces. 

The  Revolutionists  of  Mexico  to-day 
are  a  peasant  yeomanry  defending  their 
homes;  while  one  may  describe  the 
Government  forces  as  Germans  in  Bel- 
gium, or  Bolsheviki  in  Russia;  either 
term  fits. 

The  ignorance  in  this  country  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  (German  propaganda 
and  influence  over  the  border  is  little 
short  of  amazing.  To  try  to  show  its 
working,  take  the  matter  of  the  public 
press.  In  Yucatan  a  free  press  is  non- 
existent; but  in  Mexico  there  is  a  long 
list  of  anti-government  papers,  rising 
and  falling,  besides  the  main  dailies. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  press  is  German 
subsidized;  in  some  cases  the  anti-Am- 
ericanism is  virulent  in  the  extreme, 
excitatory  of  fears  of  invasion.  A 
good  deal  of  this  is  hidden  behind  rabid 
I.  W.  W.  anti-capitalism,  where  that  is 
the  cue,  as  in  the  oil  regions  and  in  the 
north ;  and  that  serves  to  excite  strikes, 
or  destruction;  but  the  purchase  money 
is  traceable,  and  has  several  times  been 
openly  proven  German.  Some  of  these 
rabid  anti-foreign  papers  are  also  anti- 
Carranza,  to  give  them  circulation 
among  the  Revolutionary  districts;  but 
there,  too,  they  serve  Carranza's  aims, 
for  they  excite  the  sentiment  which  he 
hopes  to  use  when  "the  Day"  of  vindica- 
tion comes.  When  we  learned  that  food 
shipments  released  by  us  to  relieve  dis- 
tress were  being  used  for  outrageous 
profiteering,  and  ordered  the  question 
investigated,  it  gave  rise  to  violent  edi- 
torials on  Mexico's  sovereign  right  to 
regulate  her  own  internal  commerce. 

Last  January  the  Sonora  News  Co.,  a 
long  established  American  company, 
obeying  our  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act,  cut  out  the  most  violent  and  shame- 
lessly mendacious  German  paper  from 
its  train  list.  It  had  its  whole  contract 
cancelled  in  consequence,  the  Govern- 
ment Secretary  stating  in  the  official 
letter  that  the  special  reason  was  that 
such  action  invaded  Mexico's  sovereign 
dignity,  and  compromised  her  "strict 
neutrality."  Other  cases  followed,  with 
like  action,  declaring  broadly  that  "the 
American  Black  List  has  no  validity 
in  Mexico,  and  supported  immediately 
by  specific  decrees  from  Carranza  him- 
self. 

Mexico,  outside  of  Carrancista  circles, 
is  our  friend;  it  is  also  in  desperation, 
and  crying  to  us;  it  is  absolutely  pro- 
Ally,  r.nd  anti-German.  The  case  is  a 
clear  one:  the  (3arranza  policy  is  a 
political  one,  against  us,  to  which  he  is 
sacrificing  the  inner  condition  of  the 
country;  but  the  Mexicans  outside  his 
ranks  see  that  alliance  with  Germany 
would  only  mean  for  Mexico  what  it  did 
for  Russia,  even  if  Germany  had  won; 
and  they  see  Mexico's  future  in  friend- 
ship with  us. 

If  we  would  permit  it,  if  we  would 
recognize    the    facts    from    the    world- 
, standpoint,     that     assumed     f]i"''"""iic 
regularity  is  being  used  inten' 
hold  us  off  and  for  no  other  p     .  :- 

Germany  hoped  to  do  first  with  Kng- 
land  and  then  with  us,  till  the  better 
time;  if  we  would  recognize  the  Mexi- 
can people  whose  welfare  we  have  at 
heart,  instead  of  the  Carranza  Govern- 
ment which  has  betrayed  the   Mexican 

Revolution  as  Lcnine  did  ''■     " 'nn;  if 

we  would  only  go  no  fui  was 

done  by  the  Carranza  CJovu ..:  itself 

nnd   recognize  the  belligerency  of  the 


'  I  wonder,  Mary,  if  tea  and  coffee  really  harm 
one  as  much  as  some  folks  think? 

"Well,  John,  you  wouldn't  give  them  to  Httle 

Jack,  would  you?     It  seems  to  me  the  safest 

and  best  table  drink  for  all  of  us  is 

Instant  Postum 

"TKere's   a   Reason" 
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French  Ivory  and  Ebony 
Toilet  Brushes 

will   delight   the   heart  of   every   woman 

who    would    have    beautiful    articles    for 

her    toilet    table. 

"Keystone"  Brushes  are  not  only  artist  h 

in  appearance — they  are  perfect  in  wori 

manship. 

Sold   by   leading  drug,  jewelry  and   <U 

partmental  stores. 

Stevens-Hepner  Co.,  Limited 

PORT   ELGIN  -  ONTARIO 
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Appreciation ! 

The  more  discriminating  your  ear  for  the 
finer  shadings  of  musical  tone,  the  keener 
will  be  your  appreciation  of  music  as  played 
on  the  Brunswick.  This  is  the  instrument 
that  plays  ALL  records  CORRECTLY,  due  to: 

1.  The  "Ultona" — a  reproducer  which,  by  the 
mere  turn  of  a  hand,  plays  every  make  of 
record  with  the  proper  diaphragm,  exact 
weight  and  correct  needle. 

2.  The  all-wood  sound  chamber — built  like  a 
violin — which,  with  the  '•Ultona"  eliminates 
all  nasal  and   metallic  harshness. 

FIND  OUT  FOR  YOURSELF 

Write  for  booklet  showinK  the  simplicity  principles  of  the 
"Ultona".  and  ask  any  Brunswick  dealer  to  play  any  make 
of  record.     This  test  is  conclusive. 

The  Musical  Merchandise  Sales  Co. 

Sole  Distributors  for  Canaad 
Dept.  ML.     Excelsior  Life  Building,  Toronto 


Look  Young  Again  —  You  Can 

Kvery  woman  has  a  just  and  proper  desire  to  look  lier  best.  It  is  not 
vanity— it  is  her  duty.  Too  many  ladies  lose  their  complexions  simply 
because  they  neglect  their  skin.  By  using  our  preparations  according  to 
directions,  a  clear,  fresh,  smooth  complexion  can  be  restored.  We  have 
proved  by  26  years'  practice  that  these  preparations  are  successful.  Write 
\\R  about  your  trouble.     Consultation   FRKE. 

Princess    Complexion    Purifier    $1.50 

Princess    Skin    Food    1.50 

Princess    Hair    Rejuvenator    1.50 

Princess    Cinderella    Cold    Cream    .50 

Send    for    Free    Sample   of   this  delightful    Cold    Cream. 

Goods  securely  packed,  sent  carriage  paid  to  any  address  in  Canada,   witli 

full  inatnictions  for  home  use.  on   receipt  of  price.     Write  for  Booklet   "D." 

Hiscott  Institute,  Limited    59F  College  Street,  Toronto 


||J[|^3  I  J5  Pain  Exterminator 


Works  Quickly 

BE  PREPARED— HAVE  A  BOT- 
TLE IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Attacks  of  rheumatism,  lumbago, 
neuralgia,  toothache,  earache,  sore 
throat  are  quickly  relieved  by 
Hirst's  Pain  Exterminator.  It  is 
equally  effective  for  relieving 
swollen  joints,  sprains,  lame  back 
\  and  other  painful  ailments.  Has  a 
hundred  uses — and  for  over  40 
years  used  and  recommended! 
Don't  experiment— buy  Hirst's,  the 
time-tried  family  friend— at  deal- 
erg  or  write  us. 


Hirst  Remedy   Company 

Hamilton,  Canada 

Also     makers     of     HIRST'S     Family     Salve     and 

HIRST'S      Pectoral      Synip     of      Horehound      and 

Elecampane   for  coughs  and  colds. 


leg:itiniate  State  Government  of  Oaxaca, 
the  whole  matter  would  be  settled  by  an 
immediate  declaration  of  alliance  by 
that  Sovereignty,  carrying  with  it  all 
the  rest  of  the  Revolutionary  move- 
ment through  the  whole  Republic. 
We  would  lose  Carranza,  and  with 
him  the  danger  which  he  and 
the  German  Minister  are  fomenting, 
that  we  be  drawn  into  attacking  Mexico 
on  the  northern  border,  or  in  Tampico; 
all  danger  of  the  rupture  between  us  and 
the  Mexicans  would  cease,  for  the 
Carranz.a  Government  could  not  last  if 
the  Revolutionists  got  the  ammunition 
they  need. 

The  interior  condition  is  wholly  mis- 
understood in  this  country.  It  is  not  a 
case  of  more  or  less  widespread  bandi- 
try, pillage.  It  is  a  political  movement,  it 
is  unified,  and  all  the  parties  are  in 
communication  and  co-operation,  slowly 
strengthening  themselves  and  pinching 
in  the  Carranza  Government  amidst  the 
growing  hatred  of  the  whole  people,  and 
its  economically  critical  situation. 

The  present  movement  is  a  unified 
political  revolution  to  restore  constitu- 
tional government,  wipe  out  the  social- 
istic legislation,  and  come  back  to  a 
position  of  respect  internationally. 
From  a  military  point,  the  country  is 
controlled  by  three  main  forces,  in  co- 


operation: Felix  Diaz  commanding  in 
Chiapas,  Vera  Cruz,  the  Tehuantepec 
isthmus,  and  part  of  Puebla,  the  Oaxaca 
State  forces  under  Meixueiro;  Zapata 
commanding  in  Morelos,  part  of  Puebla 
and  Guerrero;  Guerrero  also  seceded 
lately,  and  Statu  forces  there  co-oper- 
ate; up  the  west  side  and  through  the 
north  various  military  leaders;  on  the 
east  coast  in  the  oil  district,  Pelaez.  The 
southern  contingents  have  definite 
political  programmes  (substantially 
identical)  to  the  restoration  of  constitu- 
tional government,  with  reforms  giving 
effect  to  the  social  principles  underlying 
the  late  revolution;  these  programmes 
have  been  accepted  by  the  military  chief. s 
in  the  north.  And  they  include  for  the 
first  time  in  Mexico's  history  the  econ- 
omic regeneration  of  the  Indian;  that  is 
Zapata's  one  care  for  which  he  will  fight 
to  the  end;  it  is  Meixueiro's;  and  Diaz 
has  made  it  his.  The  Mexican  revolu- 
tion (really  started  by  Zapata  in  1909, 
before  Madero)  will  never  end  until  the 
mountain  peasants  of  Morelos  come  into 
their  own;  you  might  as  well  fight  the 
Swiss;  but  give  them  their  farms,  ^'v- 
ing  them  from  the  landlords  if  i 
sary,  and  it  ends  to-morrow.  And  a' 
all  give  them  economic  assurance  that  it 
ix  worth  while  Having — and  their  regen- 
eration and  that  of  Mexico  will  come. 


The  Alleged  Polish  Pogroms 


Are   Then  «  ^"^^  or  Merely  More 
Gfrmft.n  Propaganda? 


TTEARTRENDING  stories  of  the 
massacre  of  defenceless  Jewish  men 
and  women  in  Lemberg  have  come 
through  German  sources  to  Western 
countries  and  have  caused  some  dis- 
couragement to  the  well-wishers  of  Po- 
land. Mr.  W.  Czerniewski,  however, 
a  noted  Polish  Publicist  in  the  West  de- 
clares in  the  London  (Eng.)  New 
Witness  that  it  is  a  subtle  piece  of  Ger- 
man propaganda  to  snatch  in  the  East 
what  the  Teutons  have  lost  in  the  West. 
He  says: 

Through  the  Wolff  Agency  the  work 
of  propaganda  has  been  steadily  carried 
on.  One  after  the  other  telegrams  are 
dispatched  announcing  a  state  of  an- 
archy in  Poland,  giving  the  details  of  a 
pogrom  against  the  Jews.  This  cam- 
paign was  launched  as  far  back  as  last 
February,  when  mass-meetings  were 
held  in  Krakow  and  Lemberg  to  demand 
the  restoration  of  an  independent  Po- 
land, with  access  to  the  sea.  Following 
on  these  demonstrations  the  Wolff 
Agency  issued  reports  of  anti-Semitic 
riots  in  Galicia,  together  with  state- 
ments of  the  appearance  of  Bolshevism. 
These  statements  were  absolutely  false. 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  conversing  with  men  who  actually 
took  part  in  these  national  demonstra- 
tions, and  they  solemnly  assure  me  that 
no  anti-Semitic  riots  have  taken  place. 
In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  note 
that  there  have  never  been  Jewish  po- 
groms in  the  districts  inhabited  by 
Poles,  with  the  single  exception  in  1905 


of  a  pogrom  in  Siedlce.  On  tni.s  occa- 
sion, however,  the  pogrom  was  arrange<i 
and  carried  through  by  the  Russian 
troops,  who  alone  took  part  in  it.  .  .  . 
On  every  side.  Poland  is  surrounded  by 
anarchy,  and  it  i.s  quite  possible  that  if 
pogroms  have  occurred  German  and 
Austrian  troops  returning  from  the 
front  were  implicated. 

Germany  has  lost  her  game  in  the 
West,  but  she  will  not  throw  down  her 
cards  in  the  East.  Her  present  scheme 
of  politics  is  not  confined  to  the  saving 
of  her  eastern  frontiers.  Her  aim  is 
also  to  Balkanize  eastern  Europe.  She 
desires,  therefore,  to  see  a  small  and 
weak  Poland,  an  independent  Ukraine, 
an  independent  Lithuania,  together  with 
White  Ruthenia  and  Esthonia.  If  Ger- 
many's aim  in  this  direction  be  fulfilled 
her  ambitions  would  be  undisputed. 
None  of  these  people  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  oppose  seventy  million  Germans. 
Honeycombed  by  (Jerman  intrigues, 
mutual  internal  dissensions  would  arise, 
they  would  quarrel  among  themselves, 
dissipate  their  energy  in  petty  affairs, 
and  serve  Germany  as  a  bridge  to  the 
further  East.  And  the  old  story  would 
be  repeated  yet  again.  The  sap  of  the 
East  would  pour  new  blood  into  German 
veins,  the  Balkanized  East  would  be  a 
fertilizer  through  which  Prussia  would 
find  invigoration,  and,  once  more  recu- 
perated, seek  revenge  on  those  who  have 
destroyed  her  to-day.  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
has  said  that  the  German  revolution  may 
only  be  a  trick.  Even  so,  Germany  is 
playing  the  most  cunning  game  that 
even  she  has  ever  launched.  Beaten  in 
the  field,  she  is  still  fighting  a  great 
battle,  a  battle  in  which  she  is  employ- 
ing those  forces  which  are  in  existence 
in  ourselves.  She  is  endeavoring  to 
poison  our  minds,  to  weaken  our  will, 
to  disintegrate  our  purpose. 


A  Knotty  Point  For  the  Peace  Conference 


IVie     Subject     Likely     to     Cause 

Greatest  Difficulty  Among  the 

Various   Peace   Problems 


'T'HAT  the  problems  for  settlement  by 
the  Peace  Conference  are  by  no 
means  without  difficulty  will  be  gen- 
erally admitted  and  perhaps  the  one 
most  likely  to  cause  dissension  among 
the  Allies  themselves  is  the  settlement 
of  the  rival  claims  of  Italy,  the  Jugo- 
slavs and  the  Greeks  to  various  parts  of 
the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  Literary  Digest  quotes  Prof.  Bern- 
ard Pares,  of  King's  College,  London, 
on  this  subject  as  saying: 


The  relations  between  Italy  and  the 
Jugo-Slavs  are  one  of  the  pivotal  prob- 
lems of  the  war,  and  Italo-Jugo-Slav 
friendship  is  a  necessary  factor  in  re- 
storing peaceful  and  ordered  conditions 
in  southeastern  Europe.  But  though 
it  has  hitherto  been  possible  to  make  out 
a  case  for  not  probing  too  deeply  the 
causes  which  have  hampered  the  attain- 
ment of  a  complete  and  cordial  under- 
standing between  the  two  peoples,  it  is 
clear  that  the  moment  has  now  come 
when  only  a  frank  recogrnition  of  the 
facts  can  save  us  from  disastrous  de- 
cisions. 

The  root  of  the  whole  evil  lies  in  the 
secret  treaty  concluded  on  April  26, 
1915,  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Rus- 
sia with  Italy.  The  main  lines  of  this 
iniquitous  arrangement  had  already 
leaked  out  soon  after  its  conclusion,  but 
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it  was  not  until  the  Bolsheviki  obtained 
control  in  Petrograd  that  the  actual  text 
of  the  treaty  became  known ;  and  to  this 
day  only  two  British  newspapers — the 
Manchester  Guardian  and  The  New 
Europe — have  dared  to  acquaint  their 
readers  with  its  sacred  contents.  The 
territorial  concessions  thus  secured  by 
Italy  include,  not  merely  southern  Tyrol 
to  the  Brenner,  Gorizia,  Trieste,  the  line 
of  the  Julian  Alps  to  near  Fiume,  and 
the  whole  of  Istria  (with  the  islands  of 
Lussin  and  Cherso),  but  also  the  whole 
of  northern  Dalmatia,  including  Zara, 
Sebenico,  and  their  hinterland,  and  even 
the  southern  islands  of  Lissa,  Lesina, 
Curzola,  and  Meleda.  This  involves  the 
annexation  of  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a  million  Slovenes  and  Croats,  living  in 
compact  masses  and  with  a  keenly  de- 
veloped national  consciousness. 

"The  blame  for  this  treaty  does  not 
rest  with  Italy  alone,  it  is  shared 
equally  by  France,  Britain,  and  Czarist 
Russia.  But  while  the  other  three 
foreign  ministers  who  concluded  it  have 
long  since  fallen.  Baron  Sonnino  still 
remains  at  his  post  and  with  usurious 
stubbornness  seeks  to  hold  the  Allies 
to  their  bond."  All  Italian  opinion, 
however,  does  not  run  with  the  Foreign 
Minister,  and  in  a  volume  entitled 
"Italia  e  Jugo-Slav,"  published  in  Flor- 
ence, a  group  of  Italian  publicists  have 
set  out  to  combat  the  claims  which  the 
advanced  Nationalists  base  upon  the 
Treaty  of  London. 


Locating  Guns  By 
Sound 

IJoir    Three    German    Guns    Were 

Discovered  by  Sound  in 

One  Day 


'pOWAKDS  the  end  of  the  war  the 
positions  of  hundreds  of  German 
Kuns  were  accurately  discovered  by 
calculations  based  upon  .sound.  The 
Popular  Science  Monthly  thus  describes 
the  method  by  which  this  marvellous 
achievement    was    effected : 

By  the  use  of  "receiving  stations"  be- 
hind the  lines,  British  and  French  mili- 
tary observers  have  been  able  to  locate 
hundreds  of  German  guns  through  the 
application  of  the  science  of  acoustics. 
These  stations  are  placed  behind  the 
Allied  lines  at  points  accurately  deter- 
mined, with  the  distance  from  each  sta- 
tion to    all  others  carefully  recorded. 

A  receiving  station  may  be  nothing: 
more  than  a  microphone-receiver  con- 
cealed under  a  rock.  The  receiver  is  con- 
nected by  wire  to  a  central  station  with 
which  the  other  stations  are  also  con- 
nected. A  simple  clockwork  device  in 
the  central  station  records  the  exact  in- 
stant at  which  every  sound  is  received  at 
each  receiving  station. 

The  first  sound  is  that  of  the  shell 
passing  overhead,  since  the  projectile 
fired  by  a  high-power  rifled  cannon 
travels  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound, 
which  is  normally  1,123  feet  a  second, 
varying,  however,  with  wind  velocity 
and  direction  and  the  temperature  and 
density  of  the  air.  The  next  sound  re- 
corded is  the  "boom"  of  the  gun,  and 
then  comes  the  sound  of  the  exploding 
shell. 

Careful  corrections  are  worked  out  to 
allow  for  variation  in  the  speed  of  the 
sound-waves  due  to  atmospheric  condi- 
tions. Then  the  difference  in  time  at 
which  the  same  sound  was  recorded 
from  the  different  receiving  stations  is 
compared  with  the  known  distance  from 
station  to  station. 

If,  for  example,  the  time  when  the 
«ound  made  by  a  passing  shell  reaches 
Station  4  is  9:12:26,  and  the  game 
sound  is  recorded  from  Station  5  at  9:- 
12:27  and  from  Station  6  at  9:12:27'^, 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  determine  that 
the  point  of  origin  of  the  sound  is  1,086 
feet  farther  from  Station  .I  than  from 
Station  4,  and  543  feet  farther  from 
Station  6  than  from  Station  5.  With 
the  known  distances  between  the  station 
as  base  lines,  triangulation  on  a  large- 
scale   map,   involving   intricate   calculn- 


SplendidFood 


One  of  the  most  attractive  formp  in  which  food 
can  be  eaten — is  candy. 

Candy  is  composed  principally  of  sugar,  nuts, 
fruits,  some  fats  such  as  butter,  and  chocolate. 

All  these  ingredients  are  recognized  by  eminent 
medical  authorities  as  food  products,  which  the 
system  craves  and  demands. 

Let  us  examine  their  fbod  values  separately. 

We  all  know  that  sugar  is  a  body-building  essen- 
tial ;  about  one-quarter  pound  of  sugar  being 
required  by  an  adult  evejry  twenty-four  hours. 

Nuts  and  fruits  yield  a  high  percentage  of  nutri- 
tious materials. 

Fats  supply  the  bodily  fuel  and  should  be  used 
in  every  dietary. 

Chocolate  is  a  delightful  stimulant,  especially 
valuable  in  restoring  energy. 

Combine  these  ingredients  and  are  they  not  still 
food?  satisfying,  nutritious,  essential  and  in  a 
most  delightful  and  properly  balanced  form. 

Eat  more  candy.  Candy  is  beneficial  to  all  and 
harmful  to  none. 


Serve  Candy  as  a  Dessert. 
If  Is  a   Splendid   Food. 
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No  matter  how  good  the  typewriter  or  how 
expert  the  stenographer,  a  really  first  class  let- 
ter cannot  be  secured  if  the  letter  head  is  of 
poor  quality. 

Uneven,  spotty,  discolored  Bond  naturally 
makes  a  miserable  letter.  The  fact  that  your 
letter  is  written  on 

(Facsimile  of  Watermark) 

is  a  guarantee  that  your  letter  head  is  above  criticism  and  that 
your  message  will  be  read  and  respected. 

Superfine  Linen  Record — Canada's  highest  grade  Bond 
Paper — has  a  crackle  of  quality;  tl>e  clean,  bright  appearance 
that  will  not  fade;  and  printing  and  lithographic  qualities  that 
every  printer  or  lithographer  will  vouch  for. 

The  Superfine  Linen  Record  watermark  in  your  letter  head 
is  an  indication  of  your  sound  judgment  and  in  the  mind  of 
the  recipient  immediately  elevates  your  commercial   standing. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  with  specimen  letter  heads. 
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tion.s,  provides  valuable  information  as 
to  distance,  as  indicated  by  the  differ- 
ent times  at  which  the  same  sound  reach- 
ed the  different  receiving  stations.  The 
time  records  of  the  sound  of  the  gun  it- 
self and  of  the  exploding  shell  are  also 
subjected  to  the  same  analysis;  and, 
since  it  is  obvious  that  the  points  from 
which  the  three  different  sounds  origin- 
ate must  be  in  the  same  vertical  plane, 
a  straight  line  on  the  map  connecting 
all  three  proves  the  accuracy  of  the 
computations. 

So  accurate  has  this  method  proved 
that  in  almost  every  instance,  when  the 
worl^of  the  observers  at  the  central  sta- 
tion (which  may  be  miles  away  from 
the  receiving  stations)  is  compared  with 
photographs  made  from  airplanes,  show- 
ing the  position  of  the  same  guns,  there 
is  not  room  for  separate  pinpricks  to 
indicate  the  results  of  the  two  sets  of 
observations. 

In  one  day,  recently,  sixty-three  Ger- 
man guns  were  located  by  this  means, 
and  destroyed  by  airplane  bombs,  al- 
though many  of  them  had  been  so  suc- 
cessfully camouflaged  that  probably 
they  never  would  have  been  discovered 
by  any  other  means. 


German  Princes 

Without  Jobs 

Twenty-two  Petty  Monarch^  Have 
Retired  Into  Private  Life 


TT  seems  hardly  credible  that  the 
German  nation  should  have  tolerated 
up  till  last  November  more  than  a  score 
of  petty  sovereigns  the  majority  of 
whom  ranged  from  homicidal  maniacs 
to  mere  imbeciles,  and  this  at  annual  cost 
of  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars.  The 
most  that  could  be  said  for  the  best  of 
them  was  that  they  were  inoffensive. 

Frederick  Cunliffe-Owen  in  Munsey's 
gives  an  account  of  these  various  petty 
monarchs  of  which  the  following  is  a 
resume : 

Probably  the  best  of  the  lot  was  the 
septuagenarian  William  II  of  Wurttem- 
berg,  who  was  called  upon  to  abdicate, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  any  objection 
to  himself  personally,  but  because  of 
the  pronounced  unpopularity  of  his 
Austrian-reared  cousin  and  next  heir, 
Duke  Albert  of  Wiirttemberg,  who  was 
throughout  the  war  one  of  the  principal 
commanders  on  the   French   front. 

William  II  is  credited  with  having 
been  averse  to  the  war  which  has  just 
come  to  a  close,  owing  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  as  a  young  cavalry  subaltern 
he  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  1870. 
Having  smelled  pow-der  on  the  battle- 
field, instead  of  in  sham  fights,  like  the 
Kaiser,  he  was  appalled  at  the  idea  of 
reviving  the  horrors  of  the  conflict  of 
nearly  fifty  years  ago.  His  attitude  in 
the  matter  served  to  envenom  his  rela- 
tions with  his  namesake  of  Berlin,  the 
differences  between  them  having 
originated  in  the  days  when  the  two 
princes  were  officers  of  the  same  regi- 
ment at  Potsdam. 

Bavaria's  royal  house  has  had  a  long 
history  of  misfortune  and  four  of  her 
last  five  kings  lost  their  thrones  in  differ- 
ent ways.  Ludwig  I  was  forced  to  abdi- 
cate in  1848.  after  the  scandal  of  his 
infatuation  for  the  Irish  adventuress, 
Lola  Montez.  His  grandson,  Ludwig  II, 
was  declared  insane,  and  only  escaped 
incarceration  by  his  tragic  death  a  few 
days  later.  The  second  Ludwig's 
brother  and  successor,  Otto,  spent  more 
than  forty  years  under  close  restraint  in 
the  palace  of  Fiirstenried,  and  was  for- 
mally deposed  about  three  years  before 
his  death.  And  now  Ludwig  III  has 
closed  the  record  of  the  Wittelsbach 
sovereigns,  probably  forever,  by  his 
ignominious  flight  from  Munich. 

It  appears  that  the  third  and  last 
Ludwig  was  returning  from  a  walk  with 
two  of  his  daughters  when  he  caught 
sight,  at  some  distance,  of  a  revolution- 
ary mob  marching  upon  the  palace.  He 
instantly  took  to  his  heels  and  fled  to 
Switzerland,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
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he  was  leaving  behind  him,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  mob,  his  elderly  consort.  Queen 
Marie  Therese,  who  was  dangerously  ill 
at  the  time. 

It  was  in  February,  1918,  that  Ludwig 
celebrated  the  golden  anniversary  of  his 
marriage  to  his  wife,  an  archduchess  of 
Austria.  She  is  the  senior  of  the  descen- 
dants from  the  Stuart  kings  of  Great 
Britain — that  is  to  say,  her  descent  from 
the  Stuarts  is  less  remote  than  that  of 
King  George.  The  members  of  the 
White  Rose  and  Jacobite  Leagues  in 
England  and  America,  prior  to  the  war, 
were  wont  to  insist  that  were  it  not  for 
the  Act  of  Settlement  barring  Roman 
Catholics  from  the  British  crown,  she 
would  be  in  possession  thereof,  instead 
of  George  V. 

King  Ludwig  has  always  hated  the 
Hohenzollerns  and  the  Prussians.  He 
still  carries  a  Prussian  bullet  in  his 
body,  and  walks  with  a  pronounced  limp, 
as  the  result  of  wounds  received  in  de- 
fending Bavaria  from  Prussian  invasion 
in  the  six  weeks'  war  of  1866.  He  never 
lost  an  occasion  of  manifesting  his  im- 
patience with  Hohenzollern  arrogance, 
and  his  resentment  at  the  constant  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  the  Berlin  govern- 
ment to  encroach  upon  the  sovereignty 
of  Bavaria. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  seems  to 
be  an  irony  of  fate  that  the  masses  of 
the  Bavarian  people,  who  shared  his 
dislike  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  and  of 
everything  emanating  from  Berlin, 
should  always  have  looked  upon  him  as 
a  usurper,  and  as  having  played  the 
game  of  Prussia. 

Another  German  ruler  who  has  al- 
ways hated  the  Prussians,  and  abomin- 
ated the  former  Kaiser,  is  the  dethroned 
King  Frederick  Augustus  of  Saxony. 
His  sentiments  in  this  regard  have  been 
shared,  not  only  by  the  princes  and 
princesses  of  his  house  but  also  by  his 
subjects.  During  the  war  the  French 
and  English  troops  have  borne  tribute 
to  the  difference  between  the  Prussians 
and  the  Saxons,  all  to  the  advantage  of 
the  latter ;  and  it  is  said  that  more  than 
once,  when  relieved  from  service  in  the 
trenches,  the  men  of  Saxony  hoisted  pla- 
cards for  the  information  of  their  adver- 
saries, conveying  the  significant  warn- 
ing that  their  places  were  being  taken  ■ 
by  "Prussian  swine." 

King  Frederick  Augustus  was  the 
only  monarch  in  Europe  of  his  day  to  be 
afflicted  with  the  strange  malady  to 
which  the  French  have  given  the  name 
of  petit  mal,  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  grand  mal,  or  epilepsy.  The 
Scots  graphically  describe  the  petit  inal 
as  "dwalms,"  and  it  takes  the  form  of  a 
sudden  mental  stupor,  with  an  irresist- 
ible somnolence.  Although  otherwise  in 
perfect  health,  the  Saxon  king  was  in 
the  habit  of  suddenly  falling  asleep  at 
state  banquets  in  honor  of  foreign  sov- 
ereigns, at  councils  of  his  ministers,  at 
great  court  functions,  and  even  on 
horseback  at  military  reviews.  His 
tumbles  from  his  charger  on  occasions 
of  this  kind  were  very  unkindly  ascribed, 
especially  at  Berlin,  to  intoxication. 

King  Frederick  Augustus,  while  some- 
what coarse  in  manner  and  speech,  and 
in  no  sense  an  attractive  character,  has 
behaved  with  boundless  patience  and 
forbearance  towards  his  former  wife, 
the  Archduchess  Louise  of  Austria, 
whom  he  was  compelled  by  his  father, 
the  late  King  George,  to  divorce  in  con- 
sequence of  her  sensational  elopement 
with  her  children's  Belgian  tutor.  Pro- 
fessor Givon.  But  as  divorce  is  not 
recognized  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  to  which  he  belongs  he  still  eon- 
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siders  himself  her  husband — this,  too,  in 
spite  of  her  subsequent  marriage  to  and  I 
divorce  from  an  Italian  pianist  of  the 
name  of  Toselli.  Although  she  has 
treated  him  in  the  most  abominable 
fashion,  and  has  given  her  name  to  a 
book  of  "Reminiscences,"  ridiculing  him 
and  his  whole  family,  he  has  continued 
until  now  to  pay  her  an  annuity  suffi- 
cient to  keep  her  from  want. 

The  Grand  Duke  Frederick  Augustus 
of  Oldenburg,  until  his  dethronement  the 
other  day,  was  the  only  German  sov- 
ereign who  could  boast  of  having  visited 
the  United  States. 

The  dethroned  grand  duke  is  a  queer 
character.  When  his  wife  ventured  to 
differ  from  him,  he  was  wont  to  have 
her  committed  to  an  asylum,  on  the  pre- 
text that  she  was  mentally  deranged. 
He  himself,  during  the  decade  preceding 
the  war,  had  a  habit  of  periodically  re- 
tiring of  his  own  free  will  to  a  sana- 
torium in  Dresden,  to  remain  in  com- 
plete seclusion,  on  the  plea  that  he  re- 
quired rest  from  the  cares  and  anxieties 
of  administering  the  government  of  his 
tiny  duchy.  He  used  to  complain  all  the 
time  of  suffering  from  overwork." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  sketch,  with- 
in the  limits  of  a  magazine  article,  the 
many  oddities,  idiosj-ncrasies,  and 
foibles  of  the  remainder  of  the  recently 
dethroned  pumpernickel  monarchs  of 
Germany. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  deposed 
Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  second  in 
line  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  Hol- 
land, while  his  own  second  heir,  until 
his  recent  downfall,  was  his  cousin. 
Prince  William  of  Saxe-Weimar.  The 
latter  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  the 
United  States  as  a  "remittance-man," 
under  the  name  of  William  Rohde.  He 
was  always  forestalling  his  meagre 
allowance  from  home,  and  was  com- 
pelled in  consequence  to  resort  to  all 
sorts  of  extraordinary  means  of  liveli- 
hood. He  was  succes.sively  a  riding- 
master  in  New  York,  a  hack-driver,  a 
street-car  conductor,  a  wine  tout,  and 
even  a  waiter  at  a  hotel. 

Then  there  is  the  Kaiser's  son-in-law, 
the  dethroned  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who 
is  understood  to  have  spent  two  years 
of  the  war  under  restraint  in  Austria  as 
a  lunatic,  whose  father,  known  as  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  is  hopelessly  in- 
sane, and  whose  grandfather,  the  last 
King  of  Hanover,  was  stone  blind. 

Another  dethroned  princeling  is  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  the 
posthumous  son  of  King  Edward's 
youngest  brother,  Leopold  Duke  of  Al- 
bany. He  was  a  schoolboy  at  Eton, 
having  spent  all  his  life  in  England, 
when  forced — sorely  against  his  will,  it 
is  said — to  accept  the  succession  to  his 
uncle  Alfred's  petty  German  thrones  of 
Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha.  Duriniz  the 
late  war,  however,  the  young  duke  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  manifesta- 
tions of  execration  for  everything  Eng'- 
lish,  although  his  mother,  the  widowed 
Duchess  of  Albany,  makes  her  home  in 
England,  where  she  is  dependent  upon 
an  allowance  of  twenty  thou.sand  dollars 
a  year  from  the  British  treasury. 

The  deposed  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  is 
a  rather  colorless  individual,  whose 
mother,  still  living,  is  the  only  daughter 
of  the  late  Emperor  William.  Two  of 
his  predecessors  on  the  throne  have  been 
hopelessly  in-iiane,  and  his  cousin  and 
heir,  Prince  Max  of  Baden,  the  Kaiser's 
last  imperial  chancellor,  spent  a  couple 
of  years  in  an  asylum  at  Doebling,  near 
Vienna,  prior  to  his  marriage  in  1900 
to  the  daughter  of  the  cra/.y  Duke  of 
Cumberland. 


What  She    Would  Have   Got  Had 
She   Not  Surrendered 

AMONG  the  many  technical  experts 
called  in  to  assist  in  defeating  the 
Hun  was  William  H.  Walker,  professor 
of  chemical  engineering  and  later  chief 
offlcid  manufactii"-  "f  i^tin.t  gases  in 
the  United  Stat<" 

Afunsej/'"  (rives    us   an    inea    of  what 
Colonel    Walker   had   in    store   for   the 


Teutons  had  they  not  surrendered  when 
they  did. 

Colonel  Walker  was  one  of  the  first 
recruits  to  the  board  of  chemists  com- 
missioned by  the  Government  to  deal 
with  the  problems  rising  out  of  the  in- 
troduction of  poison  gas  in  warfare.  It 
was  soon  found  that  the  only  effective 
method  of  handling  the  situation  was  to 
prciduce  Bufflcient  quantities  of  the  dead- 
ly stuff  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Allies 
to  outdo  the  German  in  his  own  spe- 
cialty.    Prior  to  this  war  poison  gases 
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had  never  been  manufactured  in  bulk. 
The  task  had  been  a  new  one  even  to 
Germany. 

England  and  France  had  already  be- 
gun the  manufacture  of  phosgen  and 
mustard  gas,  and  had  produced  them 
on  a  scale  comparable  with  that  of  the 
enemy.  The  American  problem  was  to 
bring  to  bear  our  unique  facilities  for 
quantity  production,  and  by  so  doing 
to  set  a  new  standard  in  gas  warfare. 
It  was  decided  that  an  arsenal  should  be 
built  and  devoted  exclusively  to  this  pur- 
pose. Since  it  was  desirable  to  keep  the 
scheme  secret  as  far  as  possible,  an 
isolated  regrion  in  Maryland,  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic,  was  selected,  and  there, 
in  the  early  months  of  1918,  were  set  up 
the  various  units  of  a  great  industrial 
establishment  which  was  to  produce 
such  quantities  of  man-killing  poisons 
as  the  world  had  never  dreamed  of. 

Scientific  men  knew  the  theories  for 
producing  these  poisonous  gases — -knew 
how  it  had  been  done  in  the  laboratory; 
but  their  manufacture  in  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  tons,  and  the  handling  of 
these  great  quantities  after  being  manu- 
factured, involved  entirely  new  prob- 
lems. In  building  such  a  plant  it  be- 
came necessary  that  the  reaction  in  a 
test-tube  should  be  reproduced  on  the 
scale  of  an  industry  occupying  scores  of 
buildings  and  scattered  over  hundreds  of 
acres  of  ground.  The  men  of  science, 
with  their  formulas  carefully  worked 
out,  called  in  the  most  experienced  and 
best-proved  executives  that  the  nation 
could  furnish,  and  set  them  to  making 
theory  into  reality. 

So  did  a  plant  come  into  being  which, 
at  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  was  pro- 
ducing more  poison  gas  than  all  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  combined. 

Few  people  probably  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  principal  basis  of  the  new 
terror  that  has  been  added  to  warfare  is 
nothing  more  than  everyday  table-salt. 
Table-salt,  in  science,  is  sodium  chlorid, 
and  the  first  process  in  the  manufacture 
of  practically  all  the  poisonous  gases  is 
to  separate  the  chlorin  from  the  sodium. 


The  greatest  of  the  units  at  Edgewood 
Arsenal  is  the  chlorin  plant.  Water  is 
saturated  with  salt,  and  electricity  is 
sent  through  the  brine  .solution  at  a  high 
voltage.  The  chlorin  is  freed  and 
carried  away  in  pipes,  as  a  gas;  the 
sodium  is  salvaged  in  solid  form  and 
made  available  for  industrial  use. 

The  chlorin  so  secured  is  the  identical 
yellowish -green  gas  which  the  Germans 
first  unleashed  at  Ypres  in  April,  1915, 
and  which  rolled  down  upon  the  French 
Colonials  and  the  Canadians,  taking  a 
heavy  toll  of  lives.  With  a  little  scien- 
tific juggling  it  became  the  still  more 
deadly  phosgen  of  the  later  attacks,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  entering 
into  the  manufacture  of  mustard  gas, 
the  most  dangerous  of  them  all. 

When  the  armistice  came,  America 
was  prepared  to  dominate  the  military 
situation  in  so  far  as  it  depended  on 
the  use  of  gas.  By  spring  we  should 
have  been  turning  out  ten  times  as  much 
phosgen  and  mustard  gas  as  Germany 
could  produce,  and  should  have  been 
prepared  to  deluge  the  enemy  with  a 
veritable  avalanche  of  destruction. 
Colonel  Walker,  who  in  rare  degree 
combines  scientific  erudition  with  execu- 
tive ability,  had  performed  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  tasks  of  the  war. 
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Bavaria  vStarted  the  Revolution 


J  loir    Ravavla    Set    Up    The    First 
(ierman  Social  Repnhlic 


IT  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact  that,  al- 
though the  monarchy  was  perhaps 
more  popular  in  Bavaria  than  any  of 
the  other  German  States,  the  first  Ger- 
irian  social  public  was  there  proclaimed. 
rhe  Nation  (London,  Eng. )  in  an  editor- 
ial on  the   subject  says: 

The  Bavarian  movement  obviously 
established  the  type  for  the  revolution- 
ary movement  throughout  the  Empire. 
The  outbreaks  in  Kiel,  Wilhelmshaven, 
and  Hamburg  preceded  it  in  point  of 
time;  but  they  were  purely  naval  in 
origin  and  had  no  constructive  purpose. 
They  were  successful  mutinies  rather 
than  political  movements.  The  Bavar- 
ian movement  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
deliberate  and  constructive  from  the 
first.  Eisner,  the  Independent  Social- 
ist, who  led  it,  and  is  now  the  provisional 
President  of  the  Bavarian  Republic,  a 
man  whose  clearness  of  head  and  poli- 
tical ability  are  alike  notable,  explained 
the  motives  which  caused  him  to  set 
revolution  in  motion  at  that  particular 
time.  They  were  two.  The  first  was 
to  safeguard  Bavaria  against  the 
catastrophe  which  had  overtaken  Ger- 
man Austria,  and  would  have  overtaken 
Bavaria  if  the  "madness  of  national 
defence"  had  been  persisted  in.  A  new 
and  stable  governrrer't,  based  on  the 
people's  confidence,  had  to  be  eatablish- 
fcd  before  demobilization  began.  Second- 
ly, he  believed  that  after  the  establish- 
ment of  a  genuinely  democratic  govern- 
ment, headed  by  men  who  hud  con- 
sistei.tly  opposed  the  war,  Germany 
would  secure  greater  favor  in  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  sight  than  through  a  gov- 
frnment  which  retained  any  elements 
of  "the  old  gang."  "We  are  arming 
Germany  for  the  League  of  Nations." 
In  other  words,  it  was  a  peaceful  revolu- 
tion, deliberately  planned — and  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  distinguished  Bavar- 
ian Radicals  like  Edgar  Jaffe  were  in 
the  plot  a  full  week  before  it  was  act- 
ually carried  out — in  order  to  avoid  a 
violent  revolution  when  the  soldiers  re- 
turned, and  to  secure  for  Germany  a 
real  standing  in  the  League  of  Nations. 
Moreover,  from  the  first,  Eisner  insisted 
on  the  inclusion  of  the  Majority  Social- 
ists in  the  government,  and  in  his  open- 
ing speech  to  the  provisional  Parliament 
he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  example 
of  Socialist  reunion  would  be  followed 
throughout  the  Empire. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  when 
the   historv  of  the   transformation     of 


Central  Europe  comes  to  be  written,  the 
"new  model"  revolution  in  Bavaria  will 
be  the  real  starting-point  of  a  philoso- 
phic narrative.  Perhaps  history  will 
discover  other  motives  in  addition  to 
those  confessed  by  Eisner,  and  amon? 
them  may  be  found  a  popular  deter- 
mination to  avoid  the  disruption  of  Ger- 
many by  any  dynastic  intrigues  between 
the  Wittelsbachs  and  the  Quai  d'  Orsay, 
for  example.  The  point  to  which  we 
need  to  hold  fast  at  present  is  that  the 
movement  was  constructive  in  concep- 
tion and  moderate  in  execution.  The 
alliance  of  the  Catholic  peasantry  and 
the  liberal  intelligentsia  was  deliberate- 
ly sought  and  gained.  The  whole  move- 
ment was  as  methodical  and  as  satis- 
factory as  a  Hindenburg  retreat 

We  quote  in  part  an  article  on  the 
same  subject  from  the  Nation  (New- 
York)  : 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  the  first 
flames  of  the  revolution  in  Germany 
came     from     Bavaria.  The     feeling 

among  the  masses  of  the  people  in 
Bavaria  was  very  strongly  anti-war. 
-According  to  different  press  reports  re- 
peated mutinies  broke  during  the  course 
of  the  war  in  the  Bavarian  regiments. 
Even  the  Royal  Guard  Regiment  refus- 
ed obedience  a  few  months  ago.  Anti- 
war feeling  was  displayed  also  by  the 
attitude  of  the  Bavarian  press,  which 
in  the  last  months  carried  on  a  con- 
tinual propaganda  against  the  Kaiser. 
It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the 
working  people  of  Bavaria  resigned  in 
great  numbers  from  the  Majority 
Socialist  party  on  account  of  its  pro- 
war  policy,  and  the  Independent  Social- 
ist Party  increased  considerably.  As 
far  back  as  October,  1917,  the  con- 
stituency of  Hof  in  northern  Bavaria, 
which  country  had  hitherto  been  solid 
for  the  old  party,  went  over  to  the  In- 
dependents. The  immediate  accomplish- 
ment of  the  revolution  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  work  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Independent  Socialists.  But  it  can- 
not be  said  that  it  was  their  work  alone. 
The  revolution  in  Bavaria  is  the  work 
of  the  war-tired,  hungry  people  of 
Bavaria,  stimulated  by  the  Independent 
Socialists. 

It  is  very  significant  that  the  first 
dynasty  to  fall  at  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution  was  that  of  Bavaria.  The 
Kingdom  of  Bavaria  was  one  of  the 
oldest  dynasties  of  Germany,  if  not  of 
Europe,  and  it  was  more  deep-rooted 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  than  any 
other.  The  fall  of  the  Bavarian  dy- 
nasty was  the  beginning  of  the  twilight 
of  the  gods,  for  the  Oldsburg,  Hohen- 
/oUern,  and  Hapsburg  dynasties. 


Fighting  the  "Flu" 


Hon      tkt      "Spanish"     InjUiiMiza, 

Whirh  Wan  Reallji  (leriiniii. 

Wag   Coinhated 

'T'HE  virulence  of  the  recent  epidemic 
of  Spanish  Influenza  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  the  deaths  in 
ihe  American  continent  resulting  from 
it  are  round  about  100,000. 

Dr.  Hirshberg  in  Munxey'ii  brings  out 
the  point  that  the  disease  started  in  Ger- 
many and  describes  the  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  influenza  or  gripjie  of 
previous  epidemics. 

He  say."  in  part: 

In  the  earlv  <lay8  of  the  year  liM.S  we 
c)egan  to  hear  rumors  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new,  and  virulent  plague  in 
Europe.  The  collapse  of  Russia  had 
■  flcascd  large  Gorman  forces  on  the 
•  M-iiirn  front,  and  the  war  lords  of 
Bi.'i'jM  had  openly  boasted  that  with 
these  additional  troops  they  intendeil 
to  crush  P'rance  and  England  before 
America  could  come  to  the  aid  of  her 
.sorely  tried  Allies.  But  the  weeks  pass- 
<-<\.  and  the    threatened    final    assault 


upon  the  freedom  of  the  world  was  un- 
accountably delayed.  .January  and 
February  went  by,  and  still  the  "sharp 
German  sword,"  of  which  the  former 
Kaiser  used  to  Ik*  so  fond  of  talking, 
did  not  spring  from  its  scabbard. 

It  began  to  be  whispered  that  a  new 
plague,  the  first  pandemic  scourge  of 
the  present  world  war,  had  made  such 
inroads  upon  the  German  military  ma- 
chine, as  well  as  upon  the  "home  front" 
behind,  that  the  western  offensive  had  to 
be  postponed  until  the  worst  of  it  was 
over.  The  end  of  the  third  week  in 
March  saw  this  point  reached,  and  the 
onslaught  began.  i 

For  want  of  a  more  accural**  name 
this  modern  plague,  the  like  of  which 
has  not  been  experienced  by  humanity 
in  four  hundred  years,  ha.s  commonly 
been  called  Spanish  influenza.  Yet  it 
did  not  originate  in  Spain,  nor  was  it 
exactly  the  grippe  or  influenza  of  other 
days.  It  appears  that  the  Germans,  in 
anticipation  that  the  nuilady  might  be 
justly  named  German  plague,  sent 
broadcast  a  misleading  name  which 
they  had  craftily  devlKcd  before  the 
infection  spread  from  Germany  to  other 
countries. 

Bacilli  are  the  cause  of  influenza,  as 
they  are  the  cause  of  bubonic  plague, 


How  it  Feels  to  Earn 
$1000  a  Week 

Bij  n  Young  Man  Who  Four  Years  Ago  Drew  a  ^!^o  a  Week  SaJary.    Tells 
How  He  Accomplished  It. 


How  does  it  feel  to  earn  $1,000  a 
week?  How  does  it  feel  to  have  earned 
$200,000  in  four  years?  How  does  it 
feel  to  be  free  from  money  worries  ? 
How  does  it  feel  to  have  everything; 
one  can  want?  These  are  questions 
I  shall  answer  for  the  benefit  of  my 
reader  out  of  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience. And  I  shall  try  to  explain, 
simply  and  clearly,  the  secret  of  what 
my  friends  call  my  phenomenal  success. 
Let  me  begin  four  years  ago.  .A.t 
that  time  my  wife  and  I  and  our  two 
tables  were  living  on  my  earnings  of 
twenty-five  dollars  a  week.  We  occu- 
pied a  tiny  flat,  wore  the  simplest 
clothes,  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
cheapest  entertainment — and  dreamed 
i  sweet  dreams  of  the  time  when  I  should 
i  be  earning  fifty  dollars  a  week.  That 
was  the  limit  of  my  ambition.  Indeed, 
it  seemed  to  be  the  limit  of  my  possi- 
bilities. For  I  was  but  an  average  man, 
without  influential  friends,  without  a 
liberal  education,  without  a  dominating 
personality,  and  without  money. 

With  nothing  to  begin  with,  I  have 

become   the   sole   owner  of  a  business 

which    has    paid    me    over   $200,000    in 

clear  profits  during  the  past  four  years 

and   which  now   pays   me  more  than  a 

thousand    dollars    a    week.      I    did    not 

i  gamble.     I  did  not  make  my  money  in 

Wall  Street.     My  business  is  not  a  war 

baby — on  the  contrary,  many  others  in 

I  my  line  have  failed   since  the  war  be- 

!  gan. 

In   four  years,  the   entire   scheme  of 
I  my  life  has  changed.     Instead  of  living 
I  in   a   two  by  four   flat,  we  occupy  our 
j  own    home,   built   for   us    at   a   cost   of 
j  over  $60,000.     We  have  three  automo- 
biles. Our  children  go  to  private  schools. 
We  have  everything  we  want,  and  we 
!  want  the  best  of  everything.     Instead 
1  of  dreaming  of  fifty  dollars  a  week  I 
am  dreaming  in  terms  of  a  million  dol- 
lars— with   greater   possibilities   of  my 
dream    coming    true    than    my    former 
dream  of  earning  fifty  dollars  a  week. 
What  brought  about  this  remarkable 
change?    What  transformed  me,  almost 
overnight,   from    a    slow-going,    easily- 
satisfied,  average  man — into  a  po.sitive, 
quick-acting,  determined  individual  who 
admits  no  defeat,  who  overcomes  every 
obstacle,  and  who  completely  dominate^ 
every   situation?     It  all  began  with   a 
question  my  wife  asked  me  one  even- 
ing after  reading  an  article  in  a  maga- 
zine about  a   great  engineer  who  was 
said  to  earn  a  $50,000  salary. 

"How  do  you  suppose  it  feels  to  earn 
$1,000  a  week?"  she  asked.  .\nd  with- 
out thinking,  I  replied,  "I  haven't  the 
slightest  idea,  my  dear,  so  the  only  way 
to  find  out  is  to  earn  it."  We  both 
laughed,  and  soon  the  4]uestion  was 
jipparcntly  forgotten. 

But  that  night,  and  for  weeks  after- 
ward, the  same  question  and  my  reply 
kept  popping  into  my  brain.  I  began 
to  analyze  the  qualities  of  the  success- 
ful men  in  our  town.  What  is  it  that 
enables  them  to  get  everything  they 
want?  They  are  not  better  educated 
than  I— indeed,  some  are  far  less  in- 
telligent. But  they  must  have  possessed 
some  quality  that  I  lacked.  Perhaps 
it  was  their  mental  attitude;  perhaps 
they  look  at  things  from  an  entirely 
different  angle  than  I.  Whatever  it  was, 
that  "."(omothing"  was  the  secret  of 
their  success.  It  was  the  one  ' 
that  placed  them  head  and  shou 
above  me  in  money-earning  ability.  In 
idl  other  ways  wp  were  the  •>iime. 


ilka    afU'r    uiiotlitr.       Ikit    1    iliiUi'! 

nnywherp.       Finally,     when     iilmiipt 

I  csme  lior.ifts  m  copy  of  "Power  <if    \'i  ... 

»   bolt  out  of  ■   clear  tky   there   fljithed    in    nu 


brain  the  secret  I  hay  been  seeking.     There  wh.-- 
the  real,   fundamental   principle  of   nil   succe>i5 
Power  of   Will.     There   was   the   brain    faculty    I 
lacked,    and     which    every    successful    man     ixts- 
sesses. 

■■^ower  of   Will"   was   written   by   Prof.  Frank 
Channinp     Haddock,     a     scientist,     whose     ntiViit- 
ranks    with    such    leaders    of   thoUKht    as    James. 
BerjJTson   and   Royce.      After   twenty    years   of   re- 
search   and    study,    he    had    completed    the    most 
thorough    and    constructive   study    of    will   power 
ever  made.     I   Wfis   astonished  to  lead   his  state- 
ment   that,    "The    will    is    just    as    susceptible    of 
development  as   the  muscles  of  the  body  1"     And 
Dr.    Haddock    had    actually    set    down    the    very 
rules,    lessons    and    exercises    by    which    at  ■■ 
could     develop     th"     will,     makine     it    a     i- 
stronjrer     force    each     day,     simply     throuvii 
easy.   proKrosive   course   of   training. 

It  is  alm.'ist  needless  to  say  that  1  at  once 
began  to  practice  the  exercises  formulated  b> 
Dr.  Haddock.  And  I  need  not  recount  the  ex- 
traordinary result.^  that  I  obtained  almost  from 
the  first  day.  Shortly  after  that,  I  took  hold 
of  a  business  that  for  twelve  years  had  been 
losinK  moniy.  I  started  with  $300  of  borrowe<l 
capital.  During  my  first  year  I  made  $30,000. 
My  second  .\ear  paid  me  $.')0.000.  My  third  year 
netted  me  i^TO.OOO.  Last  year,  due  to  increa^d 
cust-s  of  materials,  my  profits  were  only  $50,000. 
though  my  volume  of  business  increased.  New 
plans  which  I  am  forcing  th-.oujh.  will  bring 
my  profit*  for  the  present  fiscal  year  up  to 
Se.i.OOO. 

Earning  n  thousand  dollars  a  week  makes  me 
feci  secure  ag^in^t  want.  It  gives  me  the 
money  with  which  to  buy  whatever  will  make 
my  family  happy.  It  enables  mc  to  take  a 
chance  on  i.n  investment  that  Icnjks  good,  with- 
out worrying  about  losing  the  money.  It  frees 
my  mind  <  f  financial  worries.  It  has  made  nn 
healthier,  more  contented,  and  keener  minde*!. 
It   is  the  greatest  recipe  I  know   for  happiness. 

Prof.  Hiiddock'.s  lessons,  rules  and  exercises 
in  will  trainmg  iiave  recently  be<.n  compiled  and 
published  in  book  form  by  the  PelUin  Publish- 
ing Co..  of  Meriden.  Conn.  I  am  authoriied  ti' 
say  that  any  reader  who  cares  to  examine  the 
iKHjk  may  do  so  without  sending  n'ny  money  in 
advance.  In  other  words,  if  after  five  days 
reading.  ;.ou  do  not  feel  that  the  book  is  wortr. 
$3  (plus  .I'lty)  the  sum  asked,  return  it  and  you 
will  owe  nothing.  When  you  receive  your  cupy 
for  examination  "  suggest  that  you  first  read 
the  articles  on  the  law  of  great  thinking  ;  how 
to  develop  analytical  power:  how  to  perfeclLv 
concentrate  on  any  subject :  how  to  guard 
against  errors  in  thought;  how  t«  drive  from  thi- 
mind  unwelcome  thoughts:  how  to  develop  feai- 
Icssness;  now  to  use  the  mind  in  sickness:  how 
to  acquire   a   dominating   personality. 

Never  before  have  business  men  and  women 
nee<led  this  help  so  badly  as  in  these  tryinn 
times.  Hundreds  of  real  and  imngima'ry  obst.scles 
confront  us  every  day,  and  only  those  who  ari> 
masters  of  themselves  and  who  hold  their 
heads  up,  will  succeed.  "Power  of  Will"  as 
never  before,  is  an  absolute  necessity— an  in- 
vestment in  self-culture  which  no  one  can  afford 
to  deny  himself. 

Some    ft  w    doubters    will    scoff    lit    the    idea  of 
will    power    l>eing    the    fountainhead    of    wealth, 
position    and    every    thing    we    are    striving    for 
But    the     great    mass     of    intelligent    men     and 
women    will    at    least    investigate    for    themselvi-« 
by   sending    for   the  Ixmk   at   the   publisher's    risk 
I  am  sure  that  any  book  Ihnt  hn"  dt-nr  for  m<' 
and    for    thousands    <»f    <■■' 
Will"  has  done     is   well 
is    interesting    to    not*    ti 

owners   of   "Power  of   Wi  '.-   pn*iiiiiunl 

men  as  Supreme  Court  ■'  i" :  Wu  Ting 

Fang,     Ex-US.    Chinese     .i  :;    Gov.     Mc- 

Kelvie.  of  NehraHka  ;  AssisUnl  Postmaster- 
General  Britt;  General  Manager  ChrUtesoo.  of 
Wells-Fargo  Express  Co.  :  E.  St.  Einio  U-wis 
Senator  Arthur  Cnppar,  and  thoatands  of 
others.  In  fact,  lo-day  "Power  of  Will"  is  just 
as  importjint,  and  as  necessary  to  ii'  man's  or 
woman's  euuipment  for  success,  as  a  dictltmarv. 
To  try  tit  succeed  without  Power  of  Will  i- 
like    trying   U»   do    business    without    a    telei  ■ 

As  your  first  sti-p  In  will  training.  I  s 
immeiliate  action  in  this  ni;itt<r  l..f..re  y 
is    not   even    necessary    to  '  ' 

form   tielow.    if   you    pref. 

Peltim       Publishing       Con  i       .  •■ 

Block,  Meriden.  Conn.,  and  the  inntV.  will  conn 
by  return  mail  This  one  art  may  mean  thr 
turning  point  of  your  life,  as  it  has  mennt  to 
me  and  to  so  many  other*. 

The  cost  of  paper,  printing  and  binding  has 
almost  douMcil  during  the  past  three  yqa'rs.  In 
spite  of  which  "Power  of  Will"  has  not  hern 
inrtr.-,i,,-f)    in    price       The    t"i''Hsher    feet-    thst    -■■ 
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Economy 

The  difference  in  cost 
between  an  ordinary  bak- 
ing powder  and  the  pure, 
strong,   double-acting 

EGG-0 

Baking  Powder 

is  trivial.  It  amounts  to  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  on 
each  cake  you  bake.  Against  this  you  risk  your  high- 
priced  flour,  butter,  sugar,  eggs  and  milk,  and  your 
reputation  as  a  cook. 

Spoiled  bakings  not  only  cost  you  money,  but  they 
waste  food,  which  is  needed  to  win  the  war.  With  the 
heavy  war  flours  and  wheat  substitutes  in  use  to-day, 
the  selection  of  a  strong  baking  powder  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  double-acting  strength  of  Egg-O  makes  the 
heavy  war  flours  light.  Try  a  can  and  watch  your  war- 
time bakings  improve.  You  can  use  sweet  milk,  sour 
milk,  buttermilk  or  water  with  Egg-O — a  different  and 
better  baking  powder. 

Egg-O  Baking  Powder  Co.,  Limited 
Hamilton,  Canada 


the  old  "black  death"  of  fourteenth- 
century  England,  and  still  a  dreaded 
scourge  of  mankind.  The  specific 
bacilli  of  both  these  contagions  were  dis- 
covered by  a  Japanese  physician  and 
bacteriologist,  Kitasato. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Pfeiffcr,  a  German, 
has  commonly  been  attached  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  influenza  bacillus,  as  a 
result  of  the  well-known  Teutonic 
methods  of  advertising  their  scientific 
men  and  decrying  or  ignoring  those  of 
other  countries.  The  records  show  that 
Professor  Kitasato  announced  his  iden- 
tification of  the  bacillus  early  in  Jan- 
uary, 1892,  while  Pfeiffer  made  a  simi- 
lar announcement  at  the  end  of  that 
same  month.  English  and  American 
physicians  mistakenly  accepted  the  Ger- 
man version  of  the  matter  and  called 
the  influenza  virus  the  "Pfeiffer  bacil- 
lus." Dr.  Kitasato,  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  bacteriologists,  the  discov- 
erer of  many  bacteria — notably  the 
plague  bacillus  which  he  first  identi- 
fied in  Hong  Kong  in  1894  has  too  long 
been  unjustly  deprived  of  credit  for  his 
work. 

From  observation  of  one  thousand 
soldiers  it  was  found  that  from  one  to 
three  days  after  contact  or  approach 
to  others  who  had  the  disease  a  fever- 
ish state  began.  The  fever  rose  steadily 
until,  on  the  second  or  third  day  after- 
ward, it  was  as  high  as  occurs  in  pneu- 
monia. In  many  cases  the  patient's 
temperature  went  as  high  as  one  hun- 
dred and  four  degrees.  Pneumonia,  in- 
deed, is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most 
dancerous  complications. 

The  disease  starts  with  a  chill,  or 
chills,  that  may  shake  the  room.  Severe 
headaches  are  generally  present,  with 
pains  in  the  legs,  in  the  groin,  in  the 
neck,  in  the  spine,  and  in  the  small  of 
the  back.  Then  "that  tired  feeling," 
named  by  doctors  "general  malaise," 
takes  charge  of  the  sufferer's  anatomy. 
The  victim  feels  wretched  all  over.  The 
face  is  flushed.  Fever  blisters — a  fre- 
quent accompaniment  of  pneumonia, 
meningitis,  and  certain  malaria — ^break 
out  on  the  sufferer's  lips. 

Spanish  influenza  runs  its  course  with 
Liberty-motor  speed,  reaching  its  crisis 
on  or  about  the  second  day.  On  the 
fourth  day,  as  a  rule,  the  patient  is  well, 
or  else  pneumonia  or  some  other  com- 
plication has  asserted  its  dangerous 
presence. 

A  harsh  cough  is  a  frequently  encoun- 
tered symptom.  The  patient  hacks  and 
sprays  forth  great  numbers  of  the  mi- 
crobes, which  spread  the  infection 
rapidly  unless  handled  with  the  great- 
est precaution.  A  thick,  tenacious 
sputum  of  whitish  mucoid  character 
differentiates  the  new  disease  from  the 
old  form  of  influenza  with  its  greenish 
sputum.  The  feature  also  distinguishes 
Spanish  influenza  from  pneumonia,  with 
its  typical  rusty-colored  expectoration. 
A  failure  of  intestinal  action,  a  re- 
stricted flow  of  the  kidney  fluids,  and 
a  want  of  appetite  are  also  among  the 
characteristic  signs  and  symptoms. 

If  you  take  close  notice  of  the  several 
differences  between  the  new  malady 
and  the  old  influenza,  you  will  observe 
that  the  fever  is  sharper  and  higher, 
but  of  shorter  duration ;  the  total  course 
of  the  new  scourge  is  briefer;  there  are 
fewer  stomachic  or  intestinal  symptoms 
in  the  Spanish  influenza,  whereas  in  the 


eld  form  of  the  disease  grastro-intestinal 
disturbances  were  predominant. 

But  the  final  proof  of  the  fact  that 
the  new  influenza  is  a  distinct  malady 
is  afforded  by  the  identification  of  the 
specific  microbe  which  causes  it.  This 
interesting  discovery  was  due  to  the  re- 
searches of  three  army  surgeons.  Cap- 
tains, T.  R.  Little,  C.  J.  Garafalo,  and 
P.  A.  Williams,  of  the  Canadian  Mobile 
Bacteriological  Laboratory,  attached  to 
the  British  base  hospitals. 

The  physicians  and  scientists  of  the 
Allied  countries  have  seriously  con- 
sidered whether  the  germs  of  the  dis- 
ease were  intentionally  disseminated  by 
the  Kaiser's  government,  with  the  in- 
tention of  weakening  Germany's  op- 
ponents. No  definite  conclusion  has 
been  reached  on  this  point,  but  the  sug- 
gestion cannot  be  hastily  dismissed,  as 
the  German  war  lords  stand  officially 
charged  with  sending  disease-germs  to 
their  embassy  in  Rumania.  Documents 
published  by  our  State  Department 
have  told  how  bottles  containing  culti- 
vations of  the  microbes  of  anthrax  and 
glanders,  bearing  a  German  consular 
seal,  with  directions  for  their  use  in 
spreading  infection,  were  found  secreted 
in  the  German  legation  at  Bucharest 
after  the  American  envoy  took  charge 
of  the  place. 

The  present  plague  is  probably  the 
most  malignant  pandemic  that  the 
world  has  experienced  since  medieval 
times,  when  Boccaccio's  ladies  and 
gentlemen  had  to  run  away  from, 
Florence  to  escape  an  outbreak  of  the 
bubonic  plague.  In  one  of  our  army 
cantonments  I  saw  more  cases  of  pneu- 
monia at  one  time  than  have  entered  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  the  thirty- 
odd  years  of  its  foundation. 

In  civil,  as  in  military  life,  pneumonia 
was  far  and  away  the  most  frequent 
complication;  and  this  led  to  the  re- 
vival of  the  old  name  of  "black  plague" 
for  tlie  new  disease,  the  bodies  of  many 
of  its  victims  being  cyanotic,  or  pur- 
plish-black in  color,  at  the  approach  of 
death.  . 

Another  similarity  between  Spanish 
influenza  and  the  bubonic  plague  was 
the  number  of  rats  and  other  rodents 
found  dead.  One  day  last  October  I 
noticed,  and  reported  to  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  three  dead 
rats  lying  within  a  few  blocks  on  three 
of  the  most  prominent  streets  in  Balti- 
more. Rats  and  their  fleas  seems  to 
be  the  spreaders  of  contagion  in  several 
epidemic  diseases. 

Lieutenant-Commander  L.  W.  Mc- 
Guire,  of  the  navy,  has  gone  another 
step  forward  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
fluenza pneumonia.  At  the  Chelsea 
camp  hospital,  on  September  28  last,  he 
and  his  assistants  began  to  use  serum 
taken  from  the  blood  of  convalescent 
patients.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  report, 
twenty-seven  patients  had  been  treated 
with  this  human  antiserum,  and  twenty- 
six  recovered.  The  serum  was  injected 
into  the  patients  within  forty-eight 
hours  of  the  pneumonia's  start 

To  every  cloud  there  is  a  silver  lining. 
This  terrible  epidemic  has  at  least 
brought  with  it  one  benefit  to  humanity. 
For  the  first  time  in  thousands  of  years 
there  at  last  appears  a  ray  of  light  to 
help  us  toward  the  conquest  of  one  of 
man's  most  deadly  and  dangerous 
enemies — pneumonia. 


Is  There  a  Spirit  World? 


Noted  Scientist  Gives  Reasons  For 
His  Belief  in  its  Existence 


COME  two  years  ago  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
caused  some  sensation  in  the  liter- 
ary and  scientific  world  by  declaring 
his  belief  in  a  spirit  existence  after 
death.  There  has  been  much  discus- 
sion ever  since  and  a  distinct  revival 
of  interest  on  the  subject.  In  the  cur- 
rent number  of  the  Strand  Magazine  an 
interviewer  gives  Sir  Oliver's  reasons 
for  considering  that  the  existence  of  a 
spirit  world  has  been  proven.     The  in- 


terviewer takes  the  form  of  question 
and  answer.  After  Sir  Oliver  has  ex- 
pressed his  idea  that  the  independence 
of  mind  and  matter  is  proven  by  the 
experience  of  a  multitude  of  bereaved 
persons  and  by  the  system  of  cross  cor- 
respondence and  other  rather  compli- 
cated forms  of  identity,  the  interviewer 
asks  him  for  instances  of  cases  which 
he  regards  as  satisfactory  evidence  and 
Sir  Oliver  replies: 

"Well,  I'm  not  sure  that  I  ought  to 
lalk  in  general  terms,  and  a  great  many 
of  your  readers  already  know  of  cases 
which    might   be    given    in    illustration. 


Mention  MacLean'e  Maaazine — It  will  identify  vou. 
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But,  inasmuch  as  a  large  number  of 
men  at  the  present  time  are  facing 
death  for  our  sake,  it  is  perhaps  only 
fair  that  the  fact,  as  I  consider  it,  that 
death  is  but  an  episode  in  continued 
existence,  and  that  the  interest  and  en- 
joyment of  life  after  death  exceed  what 
has  been  experienced  here,  should  be 
made  more  widely  known;  and  on  that 
ground  I  may  be  excused  for  giving  a 
rough  summary  of  the  popular  evi- 
dence." 

"I  wish  you  would." 

"Take,  then,  a  young  fellow  killed  in 
the  war,  and  suppose  his  parents  suc- 
ceed in  getting  into  touch  with  him. 
He  will  greet  them  in  his  accustomed 
manner,  calling  them  by  the  name  they 
are  used  to,  from  him.  In  some  cases 
■  Pater,'  in  others  'Dad,'  sometimes  by 
an  unusual  nickname  such  as  'Erb,' 
sometimes  simply  'Father.'  Whatever 
had  been  custoniarj',  that  is  employed, 
in  the  most  natural  manner,  by  the 
dead  son.  He  may  ask  after  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters  by  name,  or  at  least  by 
initial,  for  names  are  sometimes  trouble- 
some things  to  get  through.  He  may 
give  characteristic  touches  or  comments 
about  each,  sometimes  thereby  showing 
that  he  knows  in  a  general  way  what 
they  are  now  doing.  His  own  appear- 
ance can  be  described  by  the  medium, 
and  little  trivial  peculiarities  or 
blemishes  are  often  noted,  such  as  scars 
1)1  marks  of  an  identifying  character. 

"As  to  incidents — I  remember  one 
case  where  a  young  deceased  communi- 
cator said  to  his  parents  that  he  had 
made  an  appointment  to  meet  his 
brother  in  France  at  a 'certain  bridge, 
but  that  when  they  got  to  the  rendez- 
vous the  bridge  was  no  longer  there,  it 
liad  been  blown  up.  A  subsequent  let- 
ter from  the  surviving  brother  in 
France  completely  confirmed  this  state- 
ment. The  parents  had  known  nothing 
about  these  facts  at  the  time  of  the 
sitting. 

"Here  is  another  case:  Three 
brothers  were  all  killed;  the  medium 
gave  the  names  of  all  three,  to  mother 
jnd  sister  who  were  present;  and  one 
of  them,  the  youngest,  was  represented 
as  the  spokesman,  ultimately  sending 
it  message  to  his  father — 'Tell  him  that 
I  have  not  been  talking  all  the  time.' 
The  verbal  exuberance  of  this  particu- 
lar member  of  the  family  had  often 
been  humorously  suppressed  by  the 
father. 

"In  another  instance  a  boy  spoke  of 
something  in  a  waistcoat-pocket  which 
he  wanted  given  to  his  young  brother. 
His  clothes  had  been  folded  and  put 
away,  but  on  examination  a  coin  was 
found  in  the  place  described. 

"A  frequent  test  given  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  old  house  where  the  family 
had  lived,  small  details  and  peculiar- 
ities being  emphasized,  arrangements  of 
furniture,  pattern  on  wall,  and  some- 
times even  the  books  in  a  book-case  be- 
ing remembered." 

"It   seems   odd   for   trivial    details 
to  be  remembered.     Can  they  an- 
swer specific  questions?" 

"They  do  not  always  remember  what 
t.he  inquirer  expects  them  to  remember; 
and  if  they  do,  it  is  liable  to  be  put 
liown  to  mind-reading. 

"To  challenge  a  communicator  sud- 
denly to  bethink  him.self  of  some  forgot- 
ten incident,  and  to  recall  it  to  the  sit- 
ter's memory,  is  to  set  a  difficult  pro- 
blem ;  but  occasionally  even  that  can  be 
responded  to — as  when  an  old  fishing 
expedition  was  recalled  wherein  two 
boats  were  employed,  and  on  the  capture 
of  an  unwieldy  fish  by  one,  a  native 
in  the  other  boat  had  called  out,  'Eh! 
look  at  yon  fish,  it's  got  a  face  like  a 
mon.'...".  But  I  am  hardly  justified  in 
mentioning  thi.s  case;  for  the  facts 
have  not  been  published,  and  I  am  in- 
sufficiently  acquainted   with   them. 

"Another  incident,  of  a  very  differ- 
ent kind,  concerns  two  boy-friends  who 
cJied  of  illness  within  ten  days  of  each 
ether  but  separated  by  a  considerable 
distance.  The  death  of  the  first  boy, 
named  Herbert,  was  kept  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  second;  yet,  when  he 
too   (lied,   his    friends    report    that   he 


smiled  and  said,    'Why,  Herbert,  I  am 
glad  to  see  you!'" 

"Tell  me  of  some  other  incidents." 

"Some  good  ones  were  published  by 
Mr.  Wilkinson  in  the  London  Magazine 
for  October,  1917.  They  are  rather 
typical  instances  of  the  kind  of  thing 
that  occurs.  The  name  'Poger,'  for 
instance,  and  reference  to  a  bronze 
thing  like  a  coin,  in  his  satchel.  A 
similar  case  is  related  by  Sir  William 
Barrett  in  his  book,  'On  the  Threshold 
of  the  Unseen,'  page  184.  A  young  of- 
ficer who  had  been  killed  said  he  wanted 
a  pearl  tie-pin,  which  would  be  found 
in  his  kit,  sent  to  a  lady  whom  he  named 
at  a  certain  address,  saying  that  he  had 
been  secretly  engaged  to  her.  Nothing 
of  all  this  was  known  by  the  family; 
but  the  communication  was  so  clear  that 
they  wrote  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the 
address  given.  The  letter  came  back 
marked  'Unknown,'  and  the  whole  thing 
was  thought  to  be  imaginary  or  a 
meaningless  fabrication. 

"When  his  kit  came  back,  however, 
a  pearl  tie-pin  was  found  in  it;  and 
when  later  on  his  will  was  discovered, 
the  young  lady's  name,  just  as  it  had 
been  given  at  the  sitting,  was  men- 
tioned as  his  residuary  legatee,  and  his 
engagement  to  her  admitted.  Every- 
thing was  correct,  therefore,  except  the 
address.  Why  the  address  was  wrong 
I  don't  know.  The  fact  that  it  was 
wrong  perhaps  allowed  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  communication  to  be  veri- 
fied in  a  more  gradual  manner.  But 
usually  in  cases  of  this  kind  there  is 
.some  little  part  of  the  communication 
which  is  wrong;  and  it  is  most  charit- 
able to  attribute  the  error  to  difficulties 
in  communication,  or  to  unsuspected 
lapse  of  the  medium  into  normality;  like 
a  sort  of  momentary  waking  up  in  the 
middle  of  a  dream,  and  then  continuing 
it  again  after  an  interval  of  imagin- 
ative inventiveness  not  justified  by 
anything  in  the  main  dream,  nor  by 
anything  for  which  the  main  communi- 
cator was  responsible;  indeed,  he  might 
not  know  that  it  had  been  interpolated." 

"Art  things  not  sometimes 
thought  wrong  which  really  turn 
out  right?" 

"Yes;  some  striking  examples  of 
messages  at  first  thought  wrong  or 
meaningless,  but  subsequently  found 
justified  by  rather  laborious  inquiry 
among  comparative  strangers,  are  giv- 
en in  the  books  of  .Mr.  J.  Arthur  Hill 
—  'Psychical  Investigations'  and  'Man 
is  a  Spirit'  (Cassell).  I  have  come 
across  singular  cases  of  this  kind  my- 
self. In  such  cases  telepathy  from  the 
sittnr,  as  an  explanation,  is  absurdly 
impossible.  The  survival  hypothesis, 
in  practice,  works:  all  others  require 
straining,  and  supplementing,  and  using 
alternatively  on  different  occasions." 

"You  are,  then,  satisfied  that  ex- 
istence is  not  limited  to  this  pre- 
sent life  on  earth?" 

"I  am,  absolutely.  And  death  now 
seems  to  me  something  rather  to  look 
forward  to  than  to  dread.  Clearly  it 
is  an  interesting  adventure;  and  usually 
I  don't  really  think  that  the  episode  it- 
self is  a  painful  one.  Recovery  from 
an  accident  or  from  unconsciousness — 
the  'coming  to'— may  be  painful,  but 
the  passing  away  usually  is  not." 

"Would  it  not  be  well  that  this 
knowledge  should  bo  more  widely 
disseminated?" 

"If  people  have  a  reasonable  know- 
ledge of  what  to  expect  when  they  find 
other  conditions,  the  transition  is  hard- 
ly even  a  shock.  It  is  surely  desirable 
that  people  who  face  great  dangers 
should  be  prepared  for  what  may  hap- 
pen to  them,  and  take  it  as  a  part  of 
life's  experience.  It  is  certainly  wrong, 
and  desperately  misguided,  to  seek  that 
experience  prematurely;  but  sooner  or 
later  it  is  bound  to  come,  and  if  it  come 
in  the  course  of  duty  and  in  a  struggle 
for  a  noble  cause,  they  may  be  happier 
to  whom  it  thus  comes  than  we  who 
will  soon  encounter  it  in  a  more  prosaic 
way.  They  may  be  happy  in  the  oppor- 
tunity.    The  readiness  is  all." 

Man' 


Now  as  always — "Vour  Guarantee 
of    a    perfect    cup    of   (Zo^ee^ 

In  /2,  1  and  2  pound  tins — in  tKe  bean, 
ground,  or  fine  ground,   for  percolators. 

Write  for  booklet :  "Perfect  Coffee — Perfectly  Made".    It's  free. 
CHASE  &  SANBORM        .  MO^^•REAL 


CHILBLAINS 

POSITIVELY  CURED 

Sold  by  all   Chemiiu  and   Drug  Store*  throughout 
Canada 


Do  not  poultice  your  chilblains.  Grasa- 
hopper  Ointment  draws  out  the  in- 
flammation as  easily  as  a  sponge  absorbs 
water.  Just  try  a  box,  and  see  if  it  does 
not  do  so  in  your  case.  Grasshopper 
Ointment  contains  no  injurious  sub- 
stances.    Please    refuse   all   substitutes. 


"Here's  an  Extra  $50,  Grace 

— I'm  making  real  money  now ! " 

"Yes,  I've  been  keeping  it  a  secret  until  pay  day  came.  I've  been 
promoted  with  an  increase  of  $50  a  month.  And  the  first  extra 
money  is  yours.  Just  a  little  reward  for  urging  me  to  study  at  home. 
The  boss  says  my  spare  time  training  has  made  me  a  valuable  man 
to  the  firm  and  there's  more  money  coming  soon.  We're  starting 
up  easy  street,  Grace,  thanks  to  you  and  the  I.  C.  C. ! " 

Today  more  than  ever  before,  money  is  what  counts.  The  cost  of  living 
is  mounting  month  by  month.  You  can't  fret  along  on  what  you  have  been 
making.    Somehow,  you've  simply  got  to  increase  your  earnings. 

Fortunately  for  you  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  mon  have  proved  there 
is  an  unfailing  way  to  do  it.   Train  yourself  for  biizger  work,  Iciirn  to  do  c.ime 

one  thing  well  and  employers  will  bo   r— t...  out  m... — —      ~*~~ 

glad  to  pay  you  real  nioney  for  your  '  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
special  knowledge.  |  D.pi 

You  can  pet  the  training  that  will  | 
prepare  you  for  the  position  you  want 
in  the  work  you  likv  btst,  whatever  it 
may  be.  You  can  get  it  without  sac- 
rificing a  day  or  a  dollar  from  your 
K resent  ocrupntion.  Yon  '"i"  <'■  t  it  at 
ome,  ill  spare  lime,  thi^'  '  iler- 
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The  children  just  love  custard.     Don't  deprive 
them  of  it  because  eggs  are  dear.   Make  it  with 

"Kkovah"  Custard 

No  eggs  are  required,  and  it's  simply  delicious 
served  with  stewed  prunes,  preserved  fruit,  etc. 

15  cents  a  tin 

Serve  daily ;   use   instead  of  heavy  puddines   which   are   indigestible 

and   not   nutritious.      Ask    your  arrocer,   and  give   the  l<iddies  a 

treat   to-day.       If   he   cannot  supply  ■  you    write   direct  to - 

SutclifTe  &  Bingham  of  Canada,  Limited 

81  Peter  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   NAVAL   SERVICE 


ROYAL  NAVAL  COLLEGE  OF  CANADA 


The  Royal  Naval  College  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
a   complete  education   in  Naval   Science. 

Graduates  are  (lualificd  to  enter  the  Imperial  or  Canadian  Services 
as  midshipmen.  A  naval  career  is  not  compulsory,  however.  For 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  enter  the  Navy  the  course  provides  a 
thorough  grounding  in  Applied  Science  and  is  accepted  as  qualifying 
for  entry  as  second  year  students  in  Canadian  Universities. 

The  scheme  of  education  aims  at  developing  discipline  with  ability 
to  obey  and  take  charge,  a  high  sense  of  honor,  both  physical  and 
mental,  a  good  grounding  in  Science,  Engineering,  Mathematics, 
Navigation.  History  and  Modem  Languages,  a3  a  basis  for  general 
development    or    further    specialization. 

Candidates  must  be  between  their  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  birth- 
days on  July  1st  following  the  examination. 

Particulars  of  entry  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of   the  Naval    Service,   Ottawa 

G.   J.    DESBARATS. 
Ottawa,  January  8.  1918.  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Naval  Service. 

Unauthorized  publication  of  this  advertisement  will   not  be  paid  for. 


TORONTO 


^t.  ^nbreto'S  College 


A  RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

UPPER  SCHOOL.  LOWER  SCHOOL 


CANADA 


Knys  prepared  for  UniverBJties,  Royat  MiHtary  Collese  and  EtuHir>«nH. 

Reop«na  after  ('hristmas  Vacation,  January  9th,  1AI9 

Calendar  nent  on  applicBtion.  REV.  D.  BRUCE  MACDONALD,  H.A..  LL.D.,  Headmaster 


Lower  'Canada  College 


C.  S.  FOSBERY,  M.A..  Head  Master 


MONTREAL 


The  unfortunate  woman  saw  that  half 
measures  wouldn't  do,  so  she  gathered 
up  Reffinald  Adolphus,  aged  nine,  and 
threw  him  to  the  beasts.  So  she  con- 
tinued, saerificing  her  children,  until 
finally  the  hor.ses  staKK'^i'^'d  into  a  .settle- 
ment, and  she  was  saved.  But  all  her 
children  had  been  fed  to  the  wolves. 
When  she  told  her  story  she  was  taken 
before  a  magistrate  who  had  his  head- 
quarters there.  This  magistrate,  after 
learning  the  facts,  said  that  no  penalty 
could  be  severe  enough  for  her,  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  law  didn't  cover  such  a 
case,  and  she  could  not  be  punished. 
Hearing  this,  a  woodman  who  had  been 
standing  by,  stepped  up  to  her  and  split 
her  head  open  with  his  ax. 

Engle  told  this  story  with  many  dra- 
matic pau.ses,  and  as  though  it  had  all 
happened  in  his  own  neighborhood.  He 
called  the  children  by  name,  as  though 
he  had  held  them  on  his  knee  in  their 
tender  infancy;  he  hinted  that  the 
wicked  mother  was  distantly  related  to 
his  wife.  He  spoke  of  the  magistrate  as 
though  the  latter  slept  in  his  woodshed. 
The  .Htory  had  all  the  earmarks  of  that 
truth  which,  crushed  to  earth,  will  rise 
again,  and  it  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion. 

Long  years  afterward  I  learned  that 
the  story,  minus  the  Engle  frills,  has 
been  a  Russian  folk  tale  for  a  hundred 
years  or  more.  It  has  flourished  in  one 
form  or  another  in  every  country  where 
there  are  wolves. 

TANGLE  dearly  loved  to  point  a  moral. 
■•-'  His  stories  were  all  calculated  to  in- 
struct and  improve. 

His  forest  cabin,  he  said,  w-as  about 
fifteen  miles  from  the  nearest  store. 
When  he  had  occasion  to  go  shopping  he 
had  to  go  on  foot,  and  it  was  a  weary 
walk,  for  there  was  no  road,  and  the 
trees  were  so  close  together  they  over- 
lapped. One  winter  day  he  set  forth  to 
buy  some  things  he  needed,  and  when  he 
was  passing  the  cabin  of  a  neighbor,  the 
housewife  came  to  the  door,  and  begged 
him,  if  he  was  going  to  the  settlement,  to 
get  her  ten  cents'  worth  of  ground  red 
pepper.  He  cheerfully  promised  to  do 
so,  and  went  his  way. 

He  bought  the  things  he  needed  and 
started  for  home.  He  had  walked  three 
or  four  miles,  when  he  remembered'  that 
he  hadn't  bought  the  pepper  for  the 
woman.  His  first  impulse  was  to  let  the 
matter  slide.  It  was  getting  late  in  the 
day;  the  sky  was  overcast,  and  a  storm 
threatening.  He  had  twelve  miles  to 
walk  to  get  home.  But  he  was  a  man 
with  a  conscience.  He  had  promised  the 
woman  to  get  her  ten  cents'  worth  of  red 
pepper.  And  a  promise  with  him  was  a 
sacred  thing.    Better  perish  in  the  storm 


fulfilling  a  i)ieiige  than  reach  home  in 
safety,  with  a  twisted  conscience. 

So  he  went  back  and  bought  the  pep- 
per, and  resumed  the  weary  journey 
home.  Night  overtook  him  before  he 
was  half  way  home.  The  trees  were 
groaning  in  a  blast  that  promised  a 
fearful  night.  And  above  the  howling 
of  the  winds  he  could  hear  a  more 
terrifying  sound :  the  hunting  call  of  the 
wolves.  And  presently  the*-  were  all 
around  him,  gaunt  and  gray,  with 
gleaming  teeth  and  burning  eyes.  He 
hoisted  himself  up  into  a  tree  that  ex- 
tended friendly  branches  to  him.  Once 
in  the  tree  he  realized  that  he  was  not 
much  better  off.  The  wolves  were  squat- 
ting around  directly  under  him,  and 
were  prepared  to  wait  there  until  spring, 
if  necessary.  They  had  no  pressing  en- 
gagements demanding  their  presence 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Engle  reflected  that  it 
might  be  three  weeks  before  anybody 
came  along  that  way,  and  by  that  time 
he'd  have  chilblains  in  his  feet,  and 
would  bn  badly  cramped  from  sitting 
upon  an  unupholstered  branch  so  long. 
The  situation  was  serious,  and  Engle 
almost  despaired. 

He  began  reviewing  the  events  of  his 
life,  as  one  will  when  facing  the  dread 
hour.  He  had  done  many  things  he  re- 
gretted ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
accompli.shed  some  good.  Surely  the  re- 
cording angel  would  give  him  credit  for 
walking  back  three  miles  to  get  that  pep- 
per. The  pepper!  It  gave  him  an  idea. 
He  got  the  little  package  out  of  his  belt 
and  shook  the  fiery  stuff  down  arriong 
the  wolves.  It  got  into  their  eyes  and 
mouths,  and  they  went  crazy.  They 
rolled  around  and  yelled  and  bit  chunks 
out  of  each  other,  and  finally  rushed 
away  like  mad  things,  probably  looking 
for  a  first  aid  station. 

In  this  manner  did  Engle  save  his  life 
by  keeping  a  promise.  Let  us  all  profit 
from  the  lesson. 

'pHESE  are  old  tales,  and  they  have 
A  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  great 
events  of  this  present  time.  They  are 
old  tales  of  a  Canada  that  is  gone.  The 
great  woods  that  were  once  but  a  brief 
journey  from  Lake  Ontario  blue  waters, 
have  been  made  into  paper  pulp.  Sum- 
mer resorts  are  furnishing  entertain- 
ment to  the  tired  business  man,  where 
once  the  lonely  settler  rested  by  his  log 
fire  and  heard  the  howlin<'  of  the  wolves 
on  winter  nights.  Motor  boats  whizz 
along  the  streams  that  once  knew  noth- 
ing swifter  than  the  bark  canoe. 

When  I  think  of  Canada  I  think  of  the 
lonely  places,  the  melancholy  woods  and 
the  wild  things  that  infested  them.  And 
so  my  Canada  is  vastly  different  from 
the  one  on  the  map.  My  Canada  is  a 
winter  night's  dream,  and  the  real  Can- 
ada becomes  great  under  sunny  skies. 


The  Three'?  Sapphires 

Continued  from  page  29 


at   a    word   from   the   herdsman-    said: 
"Nawab  Darna  Singh  sends  salaams 
to  the  keddah  sahib." 

Finnerty  started  in  amazement. 
"Why  should  he  have  sent  you,  knowing 
that  a  Banjara  does  not  kiss  the  hand 
that  has  beaten  him  like  a  dog?" 

"Because  of  that,  huzoor.  Darna 
Singh  is  also  treated  like  a  dog,  for  he  is 
put  in  a  cage,  and  those  who  are  beaten 
join  together  against  the  whip." 
"Why  is  Darna  Singh  caged?" 
The  man  cast  an  uneasy  glance  to- 
ward Lord  Victor  and  hesitated.  Sens- 
ing the  reason  for  this,  Finnerty  said: 
"Speak  the  truth  and  fear  not.'" 

"We  of  this  country  know  that  the 
sahibs  are  quick  to  anger  if  the  mem- 
sahibs  are  spoken  of,  but  it  is  because 
of  the  young  mem-sahib  that  Darna 
Singh  suffers.  There  is  to  be  war,  and 
Darna  Singh  came  to  know — though  it 
may  be  a  lie — that  the  mem-sahib  would 
be  made  maharani — perhaps  not  a  gudi 
maharani — and  his  sister  would  ■  be 
taken  with  a  fever  and  die.  And  it  may 
be  that  in  a  passion  over  this  he  sought 


to  end  the  matter  with  a  thrust  of  a 
knife,  but  I  have  heard  that  Rajah 
Ananda  received  but  a  slight  cut." 

"I'm  damned  sorry  for  that,  for  the 
Nawab  has  a  strong  arm." 

"Darna    Singh  was   indeed    unlucky, 
sahib,    for    Rajah    Ananda    had    been 
taught  in  Belati  to  strike  with  the  hand 
and  that  saved  him." 
"Where  is  the  Nawab  caged?" 
"Below;  where  the  guns  are." 
Finnerty  caught  a  quick  flash  of  the 
eye  from  Swinton. 
""And  if  that  is  the  truth,  that  you 
come  from  him  must  be  a  lie,  for  a  jailer 
does  not  give  entrance  to  friends  of  the 
prisoner."' 

"True,  sahib;  but  the  rani  is  not 
caged,  and  she  fears  for  the  life  of  her 
brother,  and  knowing  I  had  been  beaten 
by  the  rajah  and  knowing  that  a  Ban- 
jara does  not  forgive,  for  our  tribe  is 
many  in  her  father's  state,  she  sent  by 
a  handmaid,  who  is  also  of  our  tribe,  a 
ring  of  keys  that  were  Darna  Singh's, 
and  the  Woman  was  taught  to  say,  'Give 
these  to  the  keddah  sahib  and  tell  him 
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t  war  comes  to  the  sircar;  that  these 
leys  open  the  way  where  are  many  guns 
nd  where  now  is  Darna  Singh." 
The  man  took  from  the  folds  of  his 
turban  a  ring  upon  which  were  three 
keys.  Finnerty  received  them  in  aston- 
ishment; then  asked:  "Where  are  the 
doors?" 

"The  black  leopard  came  out  from 
his  cage  through  Jadoo  Cave,  and  it  may 
be  that  Darna  Singh  opened  a  door  of 
the  cave  with  one  of  these  keys." 

"Damn     it!"        Swinton     ejaculated. 
That's  the  whole  thing."    But  Finnerty 
jt)jected:     "We  searched  that  cave,  and 
there  was  no  door." 

"True,  there  is  no  door,  but  there  is 
a  passage  high  up  in  the  gloom,  and  be- 
yond that  is  a  cave  that  was  made  by 
the  foreigners,  and  in  that  is  the  door. 
And  also  it  opens  to  the  trail  that  we 
re  now  on."  The  native  messenger  was 
\plicit. 
"By      jove!"      Finnerty      exclaimed. 
•That's  how  the  leopard  slipped  away." 
The  herdsman  said:     "I  did  not  know 
f  this,   and   perhaps   wrongly  accused 
■hat   monkey-faced   shikari   of  sleeping 
uver  his  task." 

The  messenger  now  said  deprecating- 
ly:  "A  watchman  knows  the  manj" 
manners  of  acquiring  to  the  inside  of 
a  bungalow  without  being  seen,  and  one 
way  is  to  wait  for  darkness.  Also  they 
will  watch  the  sahib's  bungalow  for  his 
return." 

"Very  well,"  Finnerty  said:  "if  I  am 
ible  to  see  to  it,  my  faithful  fellow, 
.<  hen  this  is  over  the  sircar  will  give  to 
you  and  your  brother  a  village  that  you 
iiiay  collect  the  tithes  from  and  have  a 
home." 

"Sahib,  I  have  received  my  pay  in 
advance  from  the  rajah;  I  am  but  serv- 
ing in  the  manner  of  the  pay." 

"Sit  you  then,"  Finnerty  command- 
ed, "while  we  talk  in  plans." 

"We've  a  chance,  major,  now  that  we 
can  get  in,"  Swinton  declared.  "1  have 
ay  cordite  rifle,  you  have  your  10-bore, 
ind  if  we  can  but  get  command  of  their 
ammunition  we'll  blow  the  damn  thing 
up.  even  if  we  go  with  it." 

L^INNERTY  felt  that  there  was  no 
A^  question  about  the  captain's  sincer- 
ity, the  flat  blue  eyes  transmitted  noth- 
ing but  fixed  purpose. 

"Oh,  I  say,  am  I  in  the  discard? 
Lord  Victor  asked  plaintively,  for  the 
nessenger's  information  had  been 
iranslated  in  a  condensed  form,  Fin- 
nerty rather  emphasizing  the  impor- 
tant part  Marie  played  as  the  future 
iiiaharani. 

"I  thought  of  that,"  Swinton  answer- 
ed; "you  will  be  a  'reserve  battalion.' 
I  don't  mind  being  pipped  in  the  way  of 
liuty— rather  expect  it  some  day— but 
I  should  rather  like  my  family  to  know 
ihat  I  pegged  out  playing  the  game,  and 
1  shouldn't  wonder  if  we're  bagged  in 
that  cubby-hole,  that  it  would  never  be 
known  just  how  we  had  disappeared.' 
"Besides,  youngster,"  Finnerty  add- 
ed, "if  you  can  work  yourself  into  com- 
munication with  the  government  we 
want  you  to  let  them  know  what  is 
trump."  The  major  spoke  to  the  Ban- 
jara;  then  he  turned  to  Lord  Victor: 
"This  chap  will  smuggle  you  out,  he 
says,  and  I  think  he  can  do  it.  Your 
Ijrother  will  bring  you  word  if  we  get 
out,  and  even  if  he  knows  we've  been 
captured  he  will  come  to  tell  you;  at 
any  rate,  if  we're  not  reported  safe  be- 
fore morning  you  had  better  take  the 
horses  and  get  away-^the  Banjara  can 
stick  on  one,  he  says."  .    „ 

"Don't     worry     over     us,     Oillain, 
Swinton  added;  ''just  get  word  out  as 
soon  as  you  can." 

Then    the    watchman    said:  ine 

sahib  sent  back  out  of  the  jungle  the 
elephant  with  the  bell,  and  it  is  a 
sacred  elephant  for  such  as  worship  the 
god  that  sits  in  sleep." 

"It  is  a  sacred  elephant  to  those  who 
worship  Buddha,"  Finnerty  answered. 
"The  woman  who  came  from  the  ma- 
harani  said  that  Rajah  Ananda  has 
taken  the  sacred  elephant  in  his  hand, 
for  to-night  is  a  night  of  omen  at  the 
Lake  of  the  Golden  Coin." 

"By  gad!"  Finnerty  cried.  That 
-wine  has  got  the  three  sapphires  to- 
jrither  now.  Nothing  will  ^stop  him; 
1,    m;    >,..    c..,.,,.t;f.:illv    insane." 


A  sibilant  whistle  from  Swinton  was 
his  only  comment.  The  thought  was 
paralyzing. 

"Well" — Finnerty  sighed  the  words 
—"we'll  just  sit  here  till  it's  dark,  and 
then  play  our  last  card."  He  pulled 
his  belt,  in  which  was  a  hunting  knife, 
a  hole  tighter,  as  if  girding  his  loins 
for  the  fray. 

The    Banjara    now    said:         "Rajah 
Ananda  will  send  out  men  to  look  for 
you  on  the  trail,  sahib,  but  if  you  will 
go   east   through    the   jungle   to   where 
there  is  a  small  path — one  the  sahib  no 
doubt  knows  —  my  brother  and  I  will 
lead  the  horses  back  up  over  this  broad 
trail  to  a  nala  with   a  stony  bed,  and 
then   through   the   jungle   and   back   to    j 
where  you  wait,  so  that  those  who  come   i 
torth  will  say:     'The  keddah  sahib  and    ' 
his  friends  came  down  and  then  weiU 
back  again  to  the  hills,  perhaps  to  fol- 
low a  bison.'  " 

"Splendid!"       Finnerty     commented, 
and  added  in  commendation:       "'To  a    ; 
strong  man  a  wrong  done  is  more  pow- 
er.' "  , 

""pHEN    Finnerty   and   his   companion 
-*■  cut  acro.ss   through  the  jungle.     It   ' 
was  a  good  ruse,  for  the  rajah's  men, 
thinking   the    sahibs    were    up    in    the    j 
jungle,  would  not  guard  every  approach,    i 

The  sun  was  now  sinking  on,  the 
horizon,  and  with  its  usual  bird  clamor 
of  eventide  the  day  was  passing.  Once, 
as  they  waited.  Lord  Victor  said:  "I 
don't  believe  that  girl  would  join  her- 
self to  a  native." 

"That's  because  you're  in  the  full 
moon  of  faith,  my  young  friend.  At 
your  age  I  believed  in  fairies,  too,"  Fin- 
nerty said. 

"Just  the  sort  of  faith,''  Swinton  con- 
tributed, "that  gives  such  women  their 
power  for  mischief;  a  Prussian  spy 
must  do  as  she  is  told,  and  if  she  were 
allotted  to  Ananda,  to  Ananda  she 
Koes." 

A  shrill  note  that  might  have  been 
from  a  boatswin's  silver  whistle  or  a 
led-breasted  teal  came  floating  up  from 
where  they  had  left  the  Safed  Jan 
Trail.  It  was  answered  from  on  to- 
ward the  palace  hill. 

"Ananda's  men  have  found  where  the 
horses  have  turned  to  go  back  up  into 
the  hills,"  Finnerty  chuckled. 

"Deucedly  clever  work  of  that  Ban- 
jara," Lord  Victor  declared;  "sorry  I- 
•hot  the  old  infidel's  dog." 

A  little  later  the  whistling  note,  re- 
peated three  times,  came  from  higher 
up,  where  the  Safed  Jan  Trail  lay. 

The  forest  was  dark  from  the  drop 
of  night's  curtain  when  the  Banjara 
und  his  brother  came  so  softly  along  the 
scarce  discernible  trail  that  they  were 
almost  upon  the  sahibs  before  they 
were  heard. 

"The  moon  will  appear  in  two  hours, 
sahib,  and  its  light  would  betray  you, 
the  herdsman  advised,  "so  it  is  well 
that  we  take  the  horses  down  this  path 
which  no  one  travels  at  night,  and  when 
we  have  come  close  to  Jadoo  Nala  I  will 
remain  with  the  horses  and  you  will  go 
with  my  brother  into  the  cave." 

When  they  had  come  to  a  proper 
place  to  leave  their  horses  in  the  jungle. 
Lord  Victor  said:  "The  strategy  of 
you  two  Johnnies  isn't  what  I'd  call 
first  chop.  I'll  be  a  dub  at  this  sortie 
game,  for  I  don't  know  the  language." 
"The  Banjara  does,"  Finnerty  said 
shortly. 

"There's  another  thing,"  the  youth 
resumed;  "either  of  you  chaps  are  sort 
of  serviceable  to  the  king,  probably  cost 
him  a  thousand  pounds  up  to  date  for 
vour  training,  and  I'm — as  our  delight- 
ful friend  Foley  phrased  it — a  waster. 
Sabe,  my  dear  major?" 

"My  dear  boy,  you're  in  training  for 
the  future  earlship.  A  thoroughbred 
colt  isn't  much  benefit  to  the  realm,  but 
he  generally  develops  into  something 
worth  while— sabe?" 

"Thanks,  old  top!  Rather  think  I'll 
stow  that  away  as  a  good  tip.  Hut  to 
return:  I'd  feel  rather  thankful  to 
take  a  chance  inside  to — well,  come 
back." 

"You  mean  about  the  girl?  We  just 
forget  all  that,  and  are  now  trying  to 
do  the  best  we  can  for  what's  to  come, 
and    your   place   is   just  where   you've 
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Sent  on   7   Days'  Free  Trial 


You    know    how    often    you    have    wisheti    that    you    coulti 
write    shorthand.         You    realized    what    it    meant   to    busy 
executives      and      to      businesi^      beKinners     in      efficiency, 
advancement    and    increaswi    earninK    power. 

But  like  thousands  of  others  you  dreaded  the  long,  weary 
months    of   study,    the   memory   tax.    the   mental    stra'in    and 
the   hij?h   cost,    in   time  and    money,   of   the  old   i^ystems. 

Now    you    can    have    your    wish.      Because,    all    that    you 
lireaded    's    done    away    with    in    the    Parajron    Method    of 
Shorthand.      Instead    of   committinir    to    memory   somethinR 
like    4.OO0     word-signs    and    contractions,     which     in    other 
systems  larfrely  depend  for  their  meaning  upon  the  position 
they    occupy,    you    have    only    26    word-iiiirng    to    learn    in 
Pnrmtcon,     The   entire   system   consists   of 
The    Paragon    Alphabet ; 
Twenty-six    simple    word-siRns : 
Six    prefix    contractions: 
One   general    rule   for   abbre\iations : 
THAT   IS    ALL.      The    sinjplo   explanation    a'nd    exercises 
are  divided  into  sevon    lessons,   the  principles  of  which  oni- 
can  grasp  in  one  evening.     Sp*?ed  will  <leveIop  pleasantly  a^ 
you    make    daily    use    of    your    quickly    acauire<l    knowledge. 
This    is    the    Parairon    System.      Thousands    have    learned 
the  seven   lessons   in  seven  evenings.     See  for  yourself  how 
perfectly  simple  it  is.     Stop  right  here  a'nd  study  the  speci- 
men lesson  at  the  right. 

Now  you  nee  huw  easy   it  must  be  to  learn   Paragon  and 
how  quickly  one  can  equip   himself   with   this  grc.-it   modern 
instrument  of  Efficiency. 

Everybody    Can    Use    Shorthand 
Our    records    show    that    in   addition    to    the    lii.'*.-......-    .f 

young  men  and  women  who  need  shorthand  as  a'  help  in 
their  business  careers,  other  thousands  business  men. 
professional  men,  students,  clergymen  and  literary  folk — 
wuuld  like  to  know  Paragon  Shorthand  as  a  time  saving 
convenienct'.  Still  others  fathers  wild  mothers  -  would  like 
to  give  their  sons  and  daughters  this  wonderful  advantage 
in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  be  self-supporting  an\ 
time    it  may   he   necessary. 

-Many  of  these  persons  who  have  not  a  direct  need  for 
shurtha'nd  but  want  it.  as  an  instrument  of  efficiency  and 
a  daily  time  saver  would  buy  the  complete  course  of 
P;iagon   Shorthand  at  a  popular  selling  price. 

A  Most  Valuable  Accom- 
plishment 
Thousands  of  young,  ambi- 
tious men  and  women  who 
have  f-aSled  to  learn  the  old. 
cnmplicate<!  forms  of  short- 
hand have  lcarne<l  Paragon 
with  ease.  They  have  since 
become  court  stenographers, 
reporters,  assistants  to  busi- 
ness heads  and  in  many  ca^s 
executives  of  prominent  con- 
cerns and  institutions.  Thou- 
sands of  grateful  letters  now 
in  our  files  attest  these  facts. 
Those  printed  at  the  left  are 
typical. 

Paracon  I«  Used  Everywhere 
Paragon  is  used  in  the  offi- 
ces of  the  largest  firms  anti 
corporations  in  the  world, 
such  as  Standanl  Oil  Com- 
pany. United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  the  great  Rail- 
way  Systems. 

You  have  reached  the  point 
where  you  must  know  short- 
hand to  do  yourself  Justice 
and  compi'te  with  others  -as 
a  busy  executive  or  as  a  be- 
ginner in  business.  You  know 
how  it  is.  Two  gowl  men  apply 
for  a  po-*ition  -  one  knows 
shorthand  and  the  other  does 
not  the  shorthand  man  wins 
every  time.  The  same  applies 
to    women. 

Rrmembrr  how  many  of  the 

t     men     in     America    got 

ta rt   iK'ca'use   they   could 

shorthand  -  Frank      A. 

Vanderlip.     George     H.    Cortel- 

Willlam     Loeb.    Jr.,     Ed- 


Try  This  Lesson  Now 

Take  die  onlinary  longhand  lener  /Q> 
Eliminate  evcryihing  but  ihe  lone  down- 
stroke  and  ihcrr  will  rcmiin  /  Thn 
ti  the  Paragon  >>  mKoI  (or  D.  It  italwiyi 
written  downward. 

From  the  longhand  letter  -^  rub  out 
evcr)'thins  except  the  upper  pan  the 
circle — mnd  you  Hnti  have  the  Paraxon  E  O 

VVriie  this  circle  at  the  beffinniii(  of 

/  and  you  will  Have  Ed    / 

By  lettins  the  circle  remain  open  it 
will  be  a  bo<4t,  and  this  hock  arandt  for 
A.  Thu(  /will  be  Ad.  Add  another 
A  at  the  end  thui^/  and  you  will  have 
a  siH'i  name.  Ada. 

From  ''^cliniinaie  the  initial  and  final 
strokes  and  O  will  remain  which  is  the 
Parason  s>'mbol  lor  O. 

For  the  lonskand^'t'SA-hich  w  made 
of  7  strokes,  you  use  this  one  homon- 
tal  stroke 

Therefore,  _^»would  be  M«. 

Now  continue  the  Eaooas  the  M, 
so  as  to  add  D — thus  '/and  you  will 
have  Med.  Now  add  die  laTf*  circle 
O  and  you  will  htveJr  (mcdo),  which 
is  moadow,  with  the  silent  A  and  W 
omiaed. 

Y»w  »w  h«T»  5  «i  tb*  cK«roct«r».  Tk«r« 
m  oalT  M  ia  »U.  TImm  jtm  ■■■iiIi«  M 
iiMpte  word  tigM*,  C  pr«f  ia  eoatractiaa*  aad 
and  »■•  ttalarsl  rm\m  Imr  nhW«vl»tl**a. 
TWiUkU. 


-m 


Cartoonist  Trf  *  'oUi*  re. 
vtrites:  *'\Vi{lMn  a  few 
days  aftrr  i.<-.iviiiR  yot»r 
M't  of  lessons  I  tnitde  all 
I  lie  noteA  in  my  pocket 
note-book  in  I'araK*m 
Slirtrthand.  I  had  iin  pre- 
vimi-i  kn'^wlf^Ip-  I.'  :i'iv 
sh.>rlliaii  I.  WtvkA  .iiur- 
ward  I  can  read  my  Pan- 
Koii  n<iti*<t  It  Btrikes  me 
thai  thifl  is  quite  a  rec<un- 
mindatioti  i<>r  ,vi>iir  «vs- 
lem." 

SECRETARY 

"Par  agon  Shorthand  is 
highly  «atisfHctoi->'  in  every 
way.  I  can  rfsd  my 
writlniE  readily,  and  I 
write  the  systdii  wiih  i>er- 
feet  ease  at  faAt  as  one 
MHually  taJk.t.  Only  two 
montlis  aftrr  1  ImmM  the 
Ilr*t   Ipsm^,  *'     to 

write  1S»  \ 
(Miss' 

Strno.     i of 

State    of     Kioi-i.l.T. 

WITH    UNCLE   SAM 
"It   took  me  one  wtx-k  to 
ina^trr  Psragmi.   My  sp<'<>'I 
in    1   month   was  80  wohIr 
M'r   minute." 
Bruno  HounuiH.  U"*)  K  Hf 

N.W..    Wnnlilnsr'.-ti,     |W. 
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hand  writers.  BIk  busineaa  houses  are 
looking  everywhere  for  shorthand 
writers  and  are  ready  to  pay  any  sal- 
ary within  re*8on  to  ftei  the  service 
they  must  have.  Salaries  are  steaVJlly 
advancinR  -  and  yet  the  demand  for 
>horthand  writers  has  not  been  supplied. 

Speed,  Simplicity  and  Accuracy 
are  demandeil  of  the  shorthand  wriU-r  by 
prescnt-daV  business.  With  ParaKon 
you  can  write  without  mental  friction 
—no  complicated  rules  to  remember,  no 
"lines"  to  watch,  no  heavy  and  Ibrht 
"shadinK."  only  26  simple  word-siinia. 
no  tedious  memorixinjr.  no  confusion  of 
meanintTH  throuRh  the  old  elimination 
of  vowels.  ParaKon  notes  never  get 
"cold":  they  are  just  as  eaay  to  read 
after  ten  years  as  after  ten  minut<f. 
Only   $5    If   You    Kc«p   It 

Think  of  it.  For  f5  you  can  have  a 
cv  mplete  education  in  shorthand,  n  life- 
long help  -not  only  for  yourself  but  for 
your  wife  or  children  or  any  other  re!- 
Mive.  This  Is  exactly  the  same  course 
that  has  been  taufrht  for  twenty-fl\'e 
>-«ars  by  its  inventor  pernnnally  by  mail 
■1  his  reirular  fro  of  $2.'i.  With  seven 
it'Vffons  and  the  innenixms  self-examina- 
tion method  devised  by  the  inventor 
you  can  learn  Parasfon  at  home  In 
seven  evenintf- 
Send    No     ^' 

Try  it  at  o- 
t>'ii   the  cnupf 
A  fter   you    recci .  *    Uit    i 
for    seven    eveninirt    and  <'rt 

you  can  be  witli.-ui    thi.       .    _.  _  :  ..'w- 
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Tho  bontr  o«  Oi« 
alone  will  nake  you 
MaTte— tut  Mily  when  yoa 
kuow  the  wondi-iful  iiatjiauce, 
wi]l  you  know  why  it3  appeal 
Is  IRRBSTIRLE.  Send  15c  to 
Viraudou,  M4  St.  Paul  St. 
West,  Montreal,  for  a  gener- 
ous sample  of  Mavis  extract. 
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VIVAUDOU 

PARIS-  NCWYORK'NOWnUM. 


YOU   HAVE  A  BEAUTIFUL    FACE 

BUT  YOUR  NOSE  ? 


BEFORE 


only  should  you  wish  to  ftppear  as  attractive  as  possible,  for  your 
own  self -aatiaf action ,  which  is  alone  well  worth  your  efforts, 
b'lt  VDU  will  find  the  world  is  senerally  JudginK  you  ereatly,  if  not 
^.tiolly,  by  your  "looks,"  therefore  it  pays  to  'look  your  beat" 
at  all  tunes.  • 


PERMIT  NO  ONE  TO  SEE  YOU  LOOKING  OTHERWISE;  it  will 
injure  your  welfare  !  Upon  the  impression  yoa  constantly  make 
resta  the  failure  or  success  of   your   life.      Which    is   to   be    your 


,^i,v^  «.- Which    is   to   be    ; 

ultimate  destiny?    My  new  Nose-Shaper   "TRADOS';  (Model 


corrects  now  ilf-shaped  noses  without  operation,   auickly.   safely 
and  permanently.     Is  pleasant  and  do-  -   '  ■-"-  "-  '- 

dally  occupation,  beinar  worn  at  nisht. 


1  not  interfere  b 


Wriu  M-daffor  free  booklet,  which  tells  you  how  to  correct  ill-shaped  noses  without  cost  if  not  satisfactory. 

M.  TRILETY,  Face  Specialist,   645  Ackerman  Building,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


ATLANTIC    CITY,   N.J. 

tKi)c  Preafeerg 

Adantic  City's  Newest  Fireproof  Hotel 

Ocean  Front.  Unusually  attractive 
during  Autumn  and  Winter  Seasons. 
Luxurious  lobbies  and  beautifully- 
furnished    Sun    Parlors    thoroughly 

heated.  Charming  afternoon  musicales 
with  complimentary  Tea  Service      Garage. 

American  and  European  Plans 


been  stationed;  that  is,  unless  you're  in 
command." 

Lord  Victor  sprang  to  his  feet,  elicit- 
ed his  heels  together,  very  erect  and 
soldierly,  for  he  had  been  at  Sandhurst, 
and  saluted.  With  a  laugh  Finnerty 
said:  "Fall  out!"  The  discussion 
ceased. 

FROM  where  they  were  they  could 
hear,  at  times,  curious,  muffled 
noises  disturbing  the  evening  quiet, 
coming  from  the  palace  hill.  Finnerty 
now  gave  some  final  advice: 

"It  is  now  eight  o'clock.  If  we  do 
not  come  back  for  the  horses  or  get  you 
word  before  morning,  make  for  the  out- 
side.    Have  you  any  money?" 

"Not  much,"  Lord  Victor  answered. 
Finnerty  and  Swinton  gave  him  the 
money  they  had,  the  former  saying: 
"If  we  get  caught  in  that  cave  we  won't 
need  these  rupees  to  pay  board  for 
long,  I  fancy."  He  held  out  his  hand, 
and  the  youth  took  it,  saying  "I'll  re- 
member about  the  thoroughbred  colt." 

Swinton  shook  hands  with  him,  say- 
ing: "Duty  is  the  best  tutor,  Lord 
Victor;  it's  a  steadier,  eh?" 

"Sorry  about^well,  the — that  silly 
break  of  mine  about  secret  service,  you 
know." 

The  Banjara,  noting  this  completion 
of  detail,  said:  "And  the  matter  of  a 
village,  huzoor — does  the  young  Lord 
Sahib  understand  that  he  is  to  tell  the 
sircar  that  me  and  my  brother  have 
been  true  to  their  salt?" 

"I  will  tell  him  to  not  forget,  my 
friend,  for  you  will  well  deserve  it," 
the  major  answered. 

When  he  had  impressed  this  matter 
upon  Gilfain,  Finnerty  held  out  his 
hand  to  the  Banjara:  "Brother,  you 
are  a  man." 

"We  Banjaras  are  taught  by  our 
mothers  that  we  are  to  become  men," 
the  herdsman  answered  with  simple 
dignity. 

Like  the  sealing  of  a  solemn  compact 
between  the  members  of  a  brotherhood 
was  this  exchange  of  handclasps,  Swin- 
ton also  taking  the  Banjara's  hand  in  a 
grasp  of  admiration. 

As  Finnerty  and  Swinton  melted 
down  the  gloomed  path  with  the  Ban- 
jara's brother,  the  herdsman  stood 
watching  their  going,  repeating  a  tribal 
saying:  "In  the  kingdom  of  men  there 
are  no  boundaries." 

When  the  two  sahibs  came  out  to 
where  the  Safed  Jan  Trail  wound  along 
the  bed  of  anala  approaching  the  pal- 
ace plateau,  their  guide  said :  "Just  be- 
yond is  the  new  cave.  I  will  go  for- 
ward to  see  that  no  one  keeps  the  door, 


for  they  will  not  think  it  strange  that 
I  should  be  about.  If  the  sahibs  hear 
the  small  cry  of  a  tree  cricket  they 
may  come  forward." 

In  five  mintttes  the  hissing  pipe  of  a 
cicada  came  back  to  their  ears,  and, 
slipping  from  the  jungle  to  the  nala 
trail  they  noiselessly  crept  to  the  dark 
portal  that  yawned  to  the  right  of  their 
way.  From  the  contour  of  the  hill, 
outlined  against  an  afterglow  sky,  Fin- 
nerty knew  that  they  were  on  the  re- 
verse side  of  the  jutting  point  that  held 
Jadoo  Cave.  As  they  entered  a  gloom 
so  intense  they  saw  nothing,  a  whisper 
reassured  them,  and  the  native's  hand 
grasped  Finnerty's  fingers.  The  major, 
understanding,  reached  back  the  stock 
of  his  10-bore  to  Swinton,  and  they 
went  forward  into  blackness.  Soon  the 
watchman  stopped  and  whispered:  "Put 
out  your  hand,  sahib,  and  feel  the  spot 
that  is  here." 

By  a  grasp  on  his  wrist  Finnerty's 
hand  was  placed  upon  a  stone  wall,  and 
his  fingers,  moving  up  and  down  and 
across,  detected  a  thin  crack  so  trtily 
perpendicular  that  it  suggested 
mechanics. 

The  native  whispered :  "One  of  the 
keys  on  the  ring  will  unlock  this  that 
is  a  door."  Then,  he  fumbled  the  wall 
with  his  fingers,  and  presently  found  a 
square  block  of  stone,  saying:  "The 
keyhole  is  within." 

A  long-stemmed  key  on  the  ring  fitted 
the  keyhole,  but  before  Finnerty  could 
shoot  the  holt  the  native  whispered: 
"Not  yet,  sahib."  He  produced  two 
candles  and  a  box  of  matches.  "Re- 
member, sahib,  that  no  man  owns  the 
light  of  a  fire;  here  is  an  eye  that  makes 
no  betraying  light."  And  he  placed  in 
Finnerty's  fingers  a  slim  male-bamboo 
rod. 

At  a  twist  from  Finnerty's  hand  a 
heavy  bolt  in  the  lock  glided  back  with 
noiseless  ease;  a  pull  caused  the  stone- 
faced  door  to  swing  forward  in  the  same 
frictionless  quiet,  and  beyond  was  a 
gloom  as  deep  as  that  of  the  cave. 

"I  will  watch,  sahib,"  the  guide  whis- 
pered, "and  if  it  is  known  that  evil  has 
fallen  upon  you  I  will  warn  the  Lord 
Sahib;  if  it  please  the  gods  that  you 
come  forth  I  will  also  carry  to  him  that 
good  tale." 

Closing  the  door  behind  them,  the  two 
adventurers  stood  in  a  void  so  opaque, 
.so  devoid  of  sound,  that  it  produced  a 
feeling  of  floating  in  blackened  space 
with  the  earth  obliterated.  Finnerty's 
big  hand  groped  till  it  found  the  cap- 
tain's shoulder,  where  it  rested  for  a 
second  in  heavy  assurance. 
To  he  concluded 


The  Veins  of  the  Great  War  God 
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men"  of  the  British  front.  They 
have  tackled  everything  from  rail- 
roading to  strafing  the  Boche,  from  tak- 
ing up  ammunition  to  bringing  out  the 
wounded — ^from  laying  and  running  the 
narrow  gauge  to  shooting  down  enemy 
aircraft  with  their  Lewis  guns.  (The 
11th  shot  down  a  German  plane  in  the 
apple  orchard  at  Merville.) 

Taking  Part  in  the  Big  Push 

THE  Railroad  Troops  have  played  an 
important,  and  a  most  strenuous, 
part  in  the  campaign  now  waging  which, 
we  are  convinced,  is  going  to  end  the 
war.  I  am  writing  this  at  a  point  forty 
miles  in  advance  of  the  positions  we  held 
two  months  ago — and  the  C.R.T.  have 
laid  steel  all  along  that  broad  slice  of 
reconquered  territory !  It  has  been  per- 
haps the  most  rapid  bit  of  railroading 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

To  show  how  great  the  hazard  has 
been,  I  want  to  tell  of  the  last  advance 
of  our  victorious  armies  before  Arras 
and  along  the  valley  of  the  Scarpe,  when 
two  platoons  were  sent  up  to  repair  a 
narrow  gauge  line  under  fire. 

They  relaid  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  shell  breaks  in  six  days.  They  had 
to  live  in  dugouts.  Each  night  the  enemy 
put  over  every  kind  of  shell,  "R'lbber 
heels,"  "Coal  boxes,"  "Whizzbangs"  and 
bombs  from  his  aircraft  The  Hun  was 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  delay  the  ad- 


vance by  shelling  and  bombing  our 
arteries  of  traffic. 

The  first  morning  out  the  C.R.T.  lined 
up  in  the  square  before  the  station  near 
the  quivering  bodies  of  four  disem- 
boweled horses  while  members  of  the 
Veterinary  Corps  were  busy  shooting 
these  poor  "Long  Faced  Pals"  to  save 
their  pitiful  sufferings.  The  Red  Cross 
were  busy  taking  away  dead  and  wound- 
ed Tommies.  A  twelve-inch  shell  from 
a  long  range  naval  gun  had  dropped  on 
a  ration-train  of  the  Army  Service 
Corps  with  frightful  consequences.  The 
second  morning  the  Boche  blew  up  a 
motor  lorry  in  a  Mechanical  Transport 
park  near  by.  The  third  morning  he 
smashed  a  corner  of  a  cemetery;  and 
bricks,  gravestones,  shrapnel,  rubble 
and  dead  bones  fell  among  them. 

The  sixth  morning  the  Hun  got  four 
of  their  transport  mules,  wounded  the 
transport  cook,  and  killed  two  Imper- 
ials in  horse  lines  quite  close  to  the 
C.R.T. 

Nights  were  made  hideous  by  every 
kind  of  explosion  common  to  these  duels 
of  the  big  guns.  When  these  two  pla- 
toons finished  their  job  they  were  con- 
gratulated on  parade  by  the  general 
commanding  the  division. 

The  morale  of  these  troops  at  such  a 
time  of  intense  nervous  strain  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  "the  clink,"  or  guard 
tent,  standing  directly  under  the  range 
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of  the  German  guns,  was  never  dug  in 
or  sand-bagged.  On  the  fifth  morning 
one  of  the  defaulters,  waiting  a  court- 
martial  for  a  few  hours  A.W.L.,  was 
struck  by  a  flying  brick  on  the  ankle 
while  busy  shaving.  He  calmly  picked 
up  the  brick,  while  shell  pieces  were  rat- 
tling down  all  around  him,  walked  over 
to  the  nearest  dugout  and  said: — 

"Look  at  that!  Jerry  tried  to  give 
me  a  free  hair  cut." 

Then  he  proceeded  to  finish  his  shave 
while  the  earth  went  reeling  and  vibrat- 
ing to  the  ceaseless  impact  of  exploding 
shells,  any  of  which  may  have  meant  the 
end  of  all  things  for  him. 

During  this  last  great  advance  the 
5th — in  which  I  am  a  humble  unit — 
have  leap-frogged  their  companies  along 
the  narrow  gauge  and  at  this  time  of 
writing  are  actually  connecting  up  our 
lines  with  German  steel  beyond  Lille. 
You  see  a  dozen  little  cars  behind  a 
petrol  motor,  or  a  Baldwin  dinky  loco- 
motive rolling  alongchock  and  block  with 
troops  going  up;  ammunition,  kits,  tents, 


grub,  then  more  railroad  material,  then 
ballast  from  the  slag  heaps  of  mines. 
The  further  the  line  stretches  the  busier 
it  gets.  Truly  the  veins  of  the  War  God 
are  Canadian  in  structure,  Canadian  in 
skill  and  Canadian  in  spirit. 

The  names  of  some  of  our  command- 
ing officers  are  "household  words"  in 
France  —  General  "Jacky"  Stewart, 
Colonel  Griffin,  D.S.O.,  Major  Purdee 
with  his  "Artemus  T.  Ward"  brand  of 
humor  and  his  Champion  Baseball 
Team,  Major  Adjutant  "Bimbo"  Sweeny, 
Major  Grant,  Major  Harrison  in  charge 
of  the  nth  at  Merville — these  are  only  a 
few.  There  are  hundreds  unknown  to 
fame  but  deserving  of  the  highest 
honors,  kind-hearted,  modest  gentlemen 
from  every  province,  doing  their  duty 
as  they  see  it  from  day  to  day. 

The  keynote  of  the  Railroad  Troops  is 
efficiency.  It  is  only  by  maintaining  a 
high  grade  of  efficiency  that  the  work 
can  be  done  and  the  success  this  branch 
of  the  service  has  achieved  is  something 
that  Canada  may  well  prize. 


Wild  Miners  I  Have  Met 
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Take  this — Have  another — I'll  be  of- 
fended if  you  don't" 

The  nuggets  ran  in  value  from  twenty 
to  one  hundred  dollars  apiece! 

In  time  Belinda  Mulrooney  became 
one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Dawson. 
Her  hotel  was  a  good  investment  and 
some  of  her  claims  proved  very  rich. 
She  was  shrewd  enough  to  look  after 
her  wealth  too.  Then  entered  on  the 
scene  one  Charbonneau  who  used  the 
prefix  Count 

The  Romance  of  Belinda 

THE  Count  was  handsome  enough  in 
his  way  and  he  was  most  plausible. 
He  had  come  to  the  Yukon  to  make  his 
fortune  but,  as  far  as  we  could  learn, 
he  did  not  plan  to  go  up  the  creeks  and 
moil  for  it  in  the  frozen  soil.  He  became 
cne  of  the  characters  of  the  camp.  We 
all  called  him  Count,  though  we  knew 
that  his  title  had  no  foundation  in  let- 
ters of  nobility.  Then  one  day  a  start- 
ling bit  of  information  circulated  around 
the  town.  Belinda  Mulrooney  had  be- 
come the  Countess  Charbonneau! 

That  was  the  start  of  a  brilliant 
career  for  our  friend  the  Count.  With 
Belinda's  wealth  behind  him,  he  blos- 
somed out  in  unexpected  colors.  After 
a  short  but  colorful  stay  in  Dawson,  he 
whisked  his  countess  off  for  a  honey- 
moon trip  to  Paris.  They  never  came 
back,  never  at  least  while  I  was  in 
Dawson.  However,  we  got  word  of  them 
occasionally. 

A  miner  named  Edward  Lewin  hap- 
pened to  go  to  Paris  about  the  same  time 
and  this  was  the  story  that  he  brought 
back.  One  day  he  was  sitting  m  the 
rotunda  of  a  fashionable  Paris  hotel 
when  a  handsome  carriage  drove  up 
with  a  coachman  and  footman  on  the 
box  in  livery.  Down  got  the  gorgeously 
caparisoned  footman  and  spread  a  roll 
of  fine  carpet  across  the  pavement  to  the 
hotel  steps.  Lewin  got  up  in  a  flurry  of 
excitement  to  see  what  important  per- 
sonage this  was  arriving.  He  expected 
a  prince,  a  duke,  a  famous  diplomat  at 
the  least  Out  of  the  coach  stepped— 
Count  and  Countess  Charbonneau! 

The  Count  was  a  picture  of  what  your 
gallant  of  the  boulevard  .should  be— 
morning  coat,  pearl  grey  spats,  speck- 
less  silk  hat,  gardenia  in  button  hole, 
ingratiating  smile  and  all.  Belinda 
looked  blooming  and  happy. 

As  they  passed  through  the  rotunda, 
the  eye  of  the  Count  fell  on  Lewin  and 
for  a  moment  he  looked  rather  taken 
aback.  Then  a  smile  lighted  up  his  face 
and  a  sly  wink  flickered  a  message  to 
the  brother  miner;  a  message  which 
Charbonneau  amplified  shortly  after 
over  some  liquid  refreshments. 

"Putting  up  a  big  appearance,  you 
know,"  he  informed  Lewin.  "Got  some 
big  deals  on  and  it  is  necessary  to  look 
important."  ,      ,  .   ,         .^, 

Ho  paid  the  bill  for  the  dnnks  with  a 
hundred  franc  note  and  airily  waved  the 
waiter  away  with  the  change. 

It  was  reported  later  in  Dawson  that 
the  Count's  transactions  in  Paris  got 
him  into  a  tangle,  the  exact  nature  of 


which  we  did  not  learn.  We  heard  also 
that  he  had  made  very  serious  inroads 
into  Belinda's  fortune.  But  what  be- 
came of  the  couple  I  never  heard. 

'T'HERE  were  plenty  of  other  charac- 
*■  ters  in  the  camp  but  space  will  not 
permit  of  more  than  a  passing  mention 
of  most  of  them.  There  was  "Curley" 
Munroe  who  always  went  around  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  even  appearing  on  the 
streets  in  dead  of  winter  that  way  and 
who  refused  to  don  coat  and  vest  when 
he  accompanied  a  deputation  to  Ottawa ; 
Joe  Barrett,  a  French-Canadian  who 
made  a  big  strike  on  Dominion  Creek 
and  who  was  brought  into  Dawson 
.society  by  the  marriage  of  his  niece,  a 
very  pretty  dark-eyed  girl,  to  the  son 
of  one  of  the  Judges;  Ross  who  was  a 
humble  messenger  in  one  of  the  banks 
but  cleaned  up  at  least  $300,000  through 
buying  claims  on  the  side  and  who  stay- 
ed with  his  job  nevertheless  because,  as 
he  explained  it,  "If  I  stay  two  years 
more  I  get  a  superannuation  allowance 
of  $50  per  month." 

The  King  of  the  Klondyke 

Finally,  there  was  the  greatest  miner 
of  them  all — Alex.- McDonald,  who  was 
known  wherever  mining  men  met  as 
"the  King  of  the  Klondyke."  Alex,  is 
worth  a  whole  article  in  himself. 

McDonald  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia, 
of  Highland  Scotch  parents,  and  he 
drifted  into  the  mining  game  early.  He 
spent  many  years  in  the  gold  fields  of 
Colorado  without  acquiring  any  wealth 
and  went  to  the  Yukon  among  the  first. 
The  story  told  was  that  he  had  three 
dollars  and  a  half  when  he  landed  in 
Dawson.  His  income  the  first  year  was 
over  a  million  dollars. 

It  was  not  entirely  luck  that  enabled 
him  to  acquire  valuable  claims  on  prac- 
tically all  the  best  creeks,  though,  of 
course,  luck  played  a  big  part  in  it  He 
had  long  experience  back  of  him,  a 
magnificent  physique  and  plenty  of  grit. 
He  worked  hard  and  long  and  no  hard- 
ships ever  daunted  him.  Within  a  few 
years  he  was  the  richest  man  in  the 
Yukon  and  perhaps  one  of  the  richest 
in  Canada. 

When  I  first  reached  the  Yukon,  he 
was  in  the  heyday  of  his  fortune  and 
fame.  Alex,  was  a  man  of  powerful 
stature,  over  six  feet  in  height  and  heav- 
ily built  He  was  homely  and  stolid  ap- 
pearing, with  a  long  nose  and  a  most 
tremendously  heavy  underjaw.  He 
looked  like  a  moose.  In  fact,  the  miners 
had  dubbed  him  from  the  first  "The  Big 
Moose";  and  the  name  stuck. 

He  was  a  rather  dull  fellow  and  al- 
ways gave  one  the  impression  of  a  man 
who  had  had  wealth  and  responsibility 
sprung  on  him  and  had  never  quite  re- 
covered from  the  surprise.  "I  apeakit 
the  twa  talks,"  he  used  to  tell  us,  mean- 
ing English  and  Gaelic— but  in  reality, 
he  spoke  little  of  anything.  He  was  a 
silent,  dour  man,  mixing  little  with  the 
community  and  talking  no  interest  in 
things  outside  of  hii  claims. 

At  the  height  of  his  career  in  the 
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Yukon,  he  owned  perhaps  as  many  as 
forty  claims  and  most  of  them  were 
K00(1  ones.  He  had  located  a  number  of 
thom  himself,  the  rest  he  had  bought  in. 
No  estimate  could  be  placed  on  the 
amount  of  his  wealth;  he  had  only  the 
vaRuest  idea  of  it  himself.  He  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  always  gave  most 
Hljerally,  building  a  church  and  hospital 
jind  contributing  liberally  to  all  funds, 
for  which  he  was  given  the  Order  of 
Knighthood  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  by  the  Pope. 

Alex,  brought  a  wife  up  to  Dawson  in 
the  height  of  his  affluence — a  pretty  girl 
whom  he  had  met  in  Seattle.  She  was 
dark-eyed,  vivacious  and  quite  young,  in 
fact  the  very  opposite  of  big  Alex,  in 
every  way.  They  seemed  quite  happy 
although  the  young  consort  of  the  min- 
ing King  began  to  drag  him  into  social 
activities  that  were  far  beyond  his  ken. 
I  remember  seeing  him  at  a  reception 
given  on  the  memorable  occasion  when 
Lord  Minto,  then  Governor-General, 
visited  Dawson.  Alex,  had  donned  a 
Prince  Albert  and  silk  hat  and  he  looked 
hopelessly  miserable.  Out  on  the  creeks 
he  was  a  giant  among  men;  in  a  draw- 
ing-room, he  dwindled  into  vacuous 
insignificance. 

His  Fortune  Swept  Away 

THE  turn  in  the  King's  affairs  came 
when  he  began  to  branch  out  too  far 
and  got  beyond. his  depth.  He  bought 
up  a  great  deal  of  property  in  Dawson, 
including  at  least  one  hotel  and  several 
stores  and  a  large  machine  shop.  He 
launched  one  big  deal — or  someone  did 
for  him — to  buy  up  all  the  water  front 
and  develop  it.  But  this  fell  through. 
Finally  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  he 
should  consolidate  all  his  claims  and 
place  them  on  the  English  market.  With 
this  idea  in  mind  he  went  to  England; 


taking  an  agent  along,  and  offered  his 
holdings  to  an  English  syndicate  for  the 
sum  of  four  million  pounds  sterling. 
The  capitalists  did  not  see  the  value  in 
the  property  and  offered  one  million 
sterling.  Big  Alex,  returned  to  Canada 
huffed. 

From  that  point  on  his  fortune  dwind- 
led away  from  him.  Many  of  his  claims 
petered  out  and  it  took  the  revenue 
from  the  paying  ones  to  support  the 
losing  propositions.  His  wealth  van- 
ished almost  as  rapidly  as  it  had  been 
accumulated.  One  day  he  wakened  up 
to  find  himself  penniless.  Even  a  fine 
home  that  he  had  built  for  his  wife  at 
Tacoma,  Washington,  had  been  swept 
away.     Nothing  was  left. 

Undaunted,  the  old  fellow  started  out 
to  rebuild  his  fortune.  He  took  hold  of  a 
new  scheme — the  opening  up  of  low- 
grade  property  by  hydraulic  work.  An 
old  foreman  of  mine  went  with  him  and 
worked  all  summer.  At  the  finish  Mc- 
Donald owed  him  $1,700  for  wages  and 
did  not  have  a  cent  to  pay.  The  scheme 
had  cotrpletely  failed. 

One  cold  winter  night  a  few  old  ac- 
quaintances dropped  in  to  see  him  in  the 
cabin  he  was  occupying.  The  ex-King 
was  very  morose  and  spoke  of  his  nros- 
pects  gloomily.  "The  cream  is  gon>.," 
he  declared.  "We're  trying  to  get  seme- 
thin;?  out  of  the  skimmed  milk  now.  I'm 
feared  it's  too  late." 

The  fire  burned  lew  and  he  went  out 
to  gtt  more  wood.  He  was  gone  longer 
than  seemed  necessary  so  one  of  the 
pa)ty  went  out  to  see  what  was  the  mat- 
tor.  The  massive  body  of  the  oVi  miner 
lay  E-tretched  out  on  the  snow — Alex. 
was  dead.  He  had  apparently  been  .=aw- 
ing  the  wood  and  the  exercise  had 
proven  too  violent  for  his  weakened 
heart. 

So  passed  the  K'ng  of  the  Klondyke. 


The  Farmer  in  Politics 
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Sir  Robert  Borden,  who  happened  to  be 
in  one  of  his  heroic  moods,  and  they  had 
to  do  something.  So  they  went  right 
out  and  joined  the  United  Farmers. 

But  things  have  changed  a  lot  since 
early  last  spring.  The  German  drive 
on  Paris  »vas  turned  into  a  Hun  hike 
for  Berlin.  The  Government,  even  in 
the  crisis,  managed  to  slacken  the  rigid- 
ity of  the  Order-in-Council  till  it  was  re- 
ported at  the  Toronto  Convention  that 
the  farmer  had  got  practically  all  he 
asked  for  at  Ottawa.  Moreover  the  war 
is  over,  the  price  of  wheat,  beef  and  hogs 
still  soars,  the  farmer's  automobile  hums 
a  merry  air  as  it  spins  along  the  rural 
roads  and  all  is  again  peace  and  pros- 
perity in  our  midst.  The  farmer  is, 
has  been,  and  always  will  be  conserva- 
tive in  principle  if  not  in  politics.  And 
the  great  majority  of  him  can  be  de- 
pended on  to  garner  his  grain,  feed  his 
cattle  and  hogs,  pocket  his  profits  and 
swear  by  the  political  faith  of  his 
fathers.  Prosperity  was  ever  the  foe 
of  political  agitation.  Other  farmer 
furores  in  Canada,  such  as  that  caused 
by  the  Patrons  of  Industry,  were  caused 
by  the  pinch  of  hard  times. 

Again,  you  point  to  the  West,  as  a 
straight  contradiction  of  this  theory. 
And  it  is  true  the  business  organization 
has  prospered  there  till  by  sheer  num- 
bers and  wealth  it  has  become  a  factor 
in  politics.  But  remember  that  the 
Western  farmer  is  a  different  proposi- 
tion to  his  Eastern  cousin.  The  man  on 
the  prairies  is  a  business  man  more  than 
he  is  a  farmer.  He  grabs  all  the  land  he 
can  get  his  hands  on  and  "runs"  it  like 
a  big  business.  He  makes  his  money 
easier — and  he  makes  more  of  it.  He 
is  younger,  more  open  to  new  ideas  and 
with  a  proneness  to  "do  things."  Organ- 
ization among  the  farmers  of  the  West 
was  inevitable,  no  matter  what  condi- 
tions might  arise. 

II/'HAT  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  anyway, 
'  '  is  that  the  Western  farmer  is  prim- 
arily a  business  man,  whereas  the  On- 
tario farmer  is  a  farmer  pure  and 
simple.  I  am  referring  of  course  to 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  where  the 
farmer  movement  has  really  attained  to 
something  worth  while.     I  pointed  out 


before  that  Manitoba  is  gradually  drift- 
ing into  the  ways  of  Old  Ontario,  and 
a  membership  of  12,000  shows  that  a 
vast  majority  of  her  tillers  of  the  soil 
are  too  busy  around  home  to  give  much 
of  their  time  to  farmers'  clubs.  For 
those  of  you  who  have  been  brought  up 
where  the  music  of  the  lowing  kine  takes 
the  place  of  the  phonograph  know  that 
the  man  who  drags  his  living  from  what 
the  poet  has  called  the  reluctant  soil 
is  not  exactly  one  of  the  idle  rich. 
Manitoba  has  reached  that  stage — and 
will  stay  there.  Old  Ontario  long  ago 
reached  it  and  has  developed  a  breed  of 
agriculturists  who,  as  a  whole,  are  as 
sane  and  level-headed  a  lot  of  people  as 
ever  toyed  with  the  surface  of  God's 
footstool.  They  love  their  farms,  their 
country  and  their  flag.  They  sent  their 
aons  to  fight  for  that  country  and  that 
f?ag  in  far  greater  numbers  then  the 
recruiting  figures  of  rural  Ontario 
would  indicate.  For  the  boys  as  a  whole 
have  not  stayed  on  the  old  farms.  They 
have  flocked  to  the  city  to  find  more 
exciting  employment,  and  they  helped 
to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  city  battalions 
that  were  rushed  to  the  fighting  line. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  wished  to 
continue  farming  they  turned  to  the 
West  where  the  greater  opportunities 
beckoned  them.  And  be  it  remembered 
that  the  West,  with  its  large  farming 
population,  showed  the  way  to  the  rest 
of  Canada  when  it  came  to  furnishing 
men  to  fight  her  battles.  Many  an 
Ontario  farm  house  is  bound  closer  to  its 
country  by  the  blood  of  a  boy  who,  with 
the  old  Ontario  home  in  mind,  joined  a 
Western  regiment  and  went  overseas  to 
fight  for  the  same  Union  Jack  that  floats 
over  a  world  empire  and  over  a  Canada 
that  stretches  between  two  oceans.  It 
mattered  not  whether  Ontario,  Sas- 
katchewan or  Alberta  got  credit  for  his 
recruiting  number,  whether  the  farm  or 
the  factory  claimed  him  as  its  repre- 
sentative. 

The  above  outburst,  being  interpreted, 
may  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  farmer 
is  just  a  good,  plain,  ordinary  Canadian 
like  the  rest  of  us.  He  has  the  same 
right  to  his  Council  of  Agriculture  as 
the  manufacturer  to  his  association,  or 
the  labor  man  to  his  union,  and  he  is 
taking  advantage  of  that  right. 
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The  Minx  Goes  to  the  Front 

Continued  from  page  19 

ll/'HEN  we  came  to  the  road  labelled      of  past  loveliness,  yet  past  all  hope  of 
'^'    Coucy-le-Chateau,  I  confess  that  I      restoration. 


had  a  queer  feeling  in  my  breast,  as  if 
my  heart  were  pretending-  to  be  a  bird — 
a  lame  bird.  Suddenly  we  looked  up 
from  the  plain  to  a  chalky  headland  at 
a  distance,  and  there  loomed  the  grand 
ruin  of  a  chateau,  a  long  line  of  ram- 
parts and  the  stump  of  a  keep.  The 
lame  bird  hopped  in  his  cage,  for  this 
had  been — only  a  few  weeks  ago — per- 
haps the  finest  feudal  castle  in  the  whole 
of  Europe. 

"Roi  ne  suys, 

.Ve  prince,  ne  due,  ne  comte  aussy. 

Je  suis  le  Sire  de  Coucy" 
had  been  the  proud  motto  over  the  en- 
trance gates.  Now  the  gates  were  gone, 
and  the  motto  was  gone.  Mazarin's 
picked  engineers  had  striven  to  destroy 
this  Castle  of  Coucy,  and  had  failed. 
But  the  Germans  had  succeeded.  Little 
was  left  of  the  old  magnificence  save 
memories;  memories  of  the  last  Sire  de 
Coucy,  son-in-law  to  Edward  III  of 
England:  memories  of  Henry  IV  of 
Trance,  and  his  love  for  Gabrielle 
d'Estrees:  memories  of  lesser  loves,  and 
births  and  deaths  of  princes,  and  fierce 
fighting.  Fawcett  had  stopped  the  car 
by  order  of  our  guide.  Further  we  must 
not  go,  but  all  seemed  quiet,  so  we 
might  stop  and  look.  The  lieutenant 
had  begun  to  tell  us  something  about 
concealed  French  batteries,  and  we  were 
listening  rather  tensely,  when  suddenly 
there  was  a  queer  sound  as  if  someone 
said  "Whee"  in  a  loud,  thick,  hoarse 
voice.  This  "whee"  was  followed  by 
"crump! — woof!"  and  about  fifty  yards 
f.head  of  us  something  black,  and  brown, 
and  full  of  smoke,  exploded. 

"Turn  quick!  We  may  get  one  any 
instant!"  commanded  our  lieutenant. 
Fawcett  obeyed,  without  the  slightest 
change  of  countenance.  Mother  looked 
like  a  badly  modelled  statue  of  herself, 
in  damp  clay.  Kate  looked  a  pale  Nile 
green,  and  might  have  been  fashionable 
some  years  ago.  Nancy's  cheeks  looked 
as  if  they  had  been  struck  light  blows 
with  a  roug-ed  haresfoot.  As  I  met  her 
eyes  she  smiled. 

"I'm  so  pleased  with  myself  because 
I  didn't  squeak,  and  because  I'm  not 
afraid,"  she  said. 

"Sh!"  said  Mother. 

"Do  you  still  wish  to  go  to  Chauny?" 
asked  our  guide.  "There  will  be  no 
bombs  there,  only  Taubes.  But  there 
may  be  several." 

"Why,  we're  only  just  warming  up  to 
it!"  cried  Nancy. 

XJEITHERMothernor  Kate  spoke.  But 
*^  silence  giving  consent,  we  turned 
out  of  the  road  which  had  taken  us  to- 
wards Coucy-le-Chateau,  and  made  for 
Chauny.  On  the  way,  the  lieutenant 
cheered  us  by  explaining  that  this  was 
the  safest  time  in  the  afternoon.  For 
some  reason  the  Germans  fancied  six 
o'clock  as  a  raiding  hour.  "It  may  have 
to  do  with  the  time  for  their  meals,"  he 
said  gravely.  "They  think  very  much  of 
their  meals.' 

After  our  experience,  I  felt  slightly 
self-conscious  and  exposed,  like  a  snail 
.seated  on  the  outside  of  its  shell,  as  the 
car  bounced  us  over  the  newly  repaired 
white  road  into  the  dead  town  of 
Chauny.  But  so  utterly  sad,  so  terribly 
bo.'iutiful  was  the  place,  that  I  forgot 
danger.  Of  all  the  corpse-cities  we  had 
seen,  this  was  the  saddest.  At  Gerbe- 
villers,  I  had  thought  the  limit  of 
tragedy  reached.  But  this  transcended 
limits;  and,  searching  my  mind  for  the 
reason,  I  found  it  in  the  lost  beauty,  the 
dignity  of  architecture  which  had 
once  been  Chauny's.  The  place  had 
owned  two  or  three  charming,  minia- 
ture chateaux.  The  Mairie  and  Town 
Hall  had  boasted  a  certain  grandeur. 
■'■'-■  had  been  many  delightful  villas 
:ens,  and  large  shops  with  im- 
fasades.  The  wrecks  of  these 
.j;s  remained,  like  propped-up 
lis,  appealing  to  the  eye,  and  the 
ation  behind  the  eye,  as  no  other 

1,!.  'lad  yet  appealed.  They  were  not 
full  of  piteous  intimacies  as  at  Verdun, 
hut  they  were  like  half-burned  pictures 
■  '.  a  dead  artist,  pictures  showing  traces 


_  The  silence  of  the  place  was  complete. 
Nothing  lived  but  ourselves.  Instinc- 
tively we  talked  in  whispers,  standing 
before  a  blackened  travesty  of  a  house 
whose  garden  blazed  with  roses.  Then 
we  became  conscious  of  another  whisper. 
Or  was  it  the  buzzing  of  bees  among 
the  roses?  Or  was  it  the  humming  of  a 
distant  aeroplane? 

We  gazed  into  each  other's  eyes. 

"Into  the  car,  please!"  said  our  guide. 
"There's  no  time  to  run  out  of  town.  We 
can't  race  them.  But  there's  a  place  of 
refuge  close  by.  I  think  we  can  get 
there." 

Without  a  word  we  did  as  we  were 
told.  The  lieutenant  sat  beside  Faw- 
cett, showing  him  where  to  go.  We 
whirled  out  of  the  forlorn  wreck  of 
street  and  turned  into  a  narrow  road  or 
lane,  arched  over  thickly  with  trees. 
"Stop!"  said  the  officer.  "We  must  hide 
here  till  the  beasts  give  up  the  ganve. 
They  will  before  long,  if  they  think  the 
place  is  empty.  They  only  come  in  the 
hope  of  getting  some  distinguished  visi- 
tors, such  as  yourselves,"- — he  bowed 
to  Mother  and  Nancy.  "They  expect  to 
bag  our  Poincare  or  your  Lloyd  George, 
or  General  Pershing  some  time.  They 
did  nearly  bag  the  Americans  yester- 
day. I  didn't  tell  you  that.  But  you 
may  as  well  know  it  now.  You  see,  they 
fly  low.  and  a  grey  or  khaki  car  in  a 
street  or  new  white  road  makes  a  good 
mark.  They  may  drop  a  few  bombs, 
but  twenty  to  one  they  won't  come  near 
us.  And  you'll  have  the  fun  of  hearing 
the  anti-aircraft  gun  we've  got  under 
camouflage  near  by  give  them  as  good 
as  they  send." 

He  talked  to  distract  our  attention 
from  the  noise  overhead,  which,  from 
a  faint  humming,  had  become  a  raven- 
ous roar  of  engines.  So  thick  were 
the  trees  overhead  that  we  could  see 
nothing,  but  the  sound  betrayed  that 
the  Taubes  were  two  at  least,  and  fly- 
ing close  to  earth.  As  he  spoke,  the 
hidden  cannon  began  to  speak,  but  the 
enemy  planes  defied  it.  They  seemed 
to  know  that  there  was  prey,  and  could 
not  decide  to  give  up  the  chase. 

"The  beggars  fly  back  and  forth 
sometimes  for  half  an  hour,"  said  our 
lieutenant,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
"We  must  have  patience.  But  without 
being  seien  we  can  get  into  a  convent 
the  Germans  burnt  when  they  were 
tired  of  using  it  as  their  headquarters. 
There's  a  pretty  garden  they  hadn't 
time  to  spoil,  and  you  can  walk  under 
the  trees  there,  if  you  like." 

MOTHER  did  not  like.  She  preferred 
sitting  in  the  car,  and  perishing 
within  its  shelter,  if  need  be.  Kate  had 
no  heart  for  wandering,  but  Nancy 
slipped  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
French  officer's  pointing  finger.  I  fol- 
lowed. The  eyes  of  our  gfuide  were 
wistful,  but  he  stuck  to  his  post. 

In  three  minutes  we  had  found  our 
way  into  the  ruined  chapel  of  the  con- 
vent, and  into  a  world  which  had  no 
connection  with  the  world  we  knew. 
The  Germans  had  hacked  and  burned 
ruthlessly,  but  through  glassless  win- 
dows, through  gaping  holes  in  the 
walls,  and  through  a  bower  of  leaves, 
like  an  emerald  screen  beyond,  sun- 
shine streamed.  Overhead  was  the 
blue  sky,  instead  of  a  roof,  azure 
darkly  barred  by  a  few  blackened 
beams.  And  a  ray  of  light  fell  directly 
upon  the  one  sacred  thing  the  vandals 
had  left  untouched:  a  life-size'  painted 
statue  of  the  Virgin. 

Whether  she  were  really  beautiful  or 
not,  I  can't  say;  but  in  that  strange 
gold-green  radiance  she  looked  like  a 
lovely,  living  woman  who  prayed  that 
God  would  pardon  the  despoilers. 
.Someone  had  made  a  wreath  of  white 
marguerites  for  her  head,  and  at  her 
feet  lay  a  long-stemmed  moss  rose. 

All  the  flowers  were  fresh,  and  could 
not  have  been  gathered  many  hours 
ago. 

"I  believe  one  of  the  Americans  must 
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have  had  that  beautiful  thought,"  said 
Nancy. 

"Dut  It's  not  likely  there  would  bo 
Catiiolics  amotiK  them,"  I  argued. 

"Would  you  need  to  be  a  Catholic 
to  give  this  dear,  kind  woman  who 
prays  u  few  flowers?" 

"No.  Especially — "  I  paused  an<i 
gazed  at  the  girl — "as  she  has — yes, 
she  certainly  hag! — a  look  of  you." 

"Me — look  like  a  saint?  Why,  youi 
Mother  calls  me  a  minx!  Oh,  you 
needn't  deny  it,  Mr.  Harry.  I  don't 
mind.  I'm  almost  complimented.  Minxes 
have  such  bright  eyes  and  such  prettj 
fur — as  well  as  sharp  ears  to  hear  what 
people  say  about  them.  And  when  they 
scratch,  it's  half  in  play." 

"You  don't  scratch  at  all,"  I  said. 
"You're  the  kindest,  sweetest-natured 
girl—" 

"Minx!" 

"Minx,  then,  on  earth.  But  if  you 
ever  had  any,  you've  shed  your  minx- 
hood  these  last  days.  You've  changed. 
That's  why  I  catch  a  likeness  to  the 
praying  statue.  Queer  it  shoiild  exist, 
but  it  does.  Don't  you  see  it,  your- 
self?" 

"I  wonder!  The  shape  of  the  face, 
maybe.  But  the  eyes  are  sad — no,  not 
exactly:  wistful." 

"That's  the  word  in  my  mind  for 
your  eyes,  lately.  I'm  afraid  my 
mother — " 

"It  has  nothing  to  do  with   her." 

"Is  it  the  horror  of  war  pressing  on 
you,  now  we've  come  so  close?" 

"Oh,  I  feel  it!  I  shouldn't  be  human 
if  I  didn't.  It  keeps  me  awake  nights. 
But   it   isn't  only  that." 

"Homesick?" 

"No-o.  I  left  home  and  came  over  to 
try  and  help  some  way,  and  I  haven't 
helped  much  yet.  Mr.  Harry,  would 
vou  think  I  was  silly  if  I  asked  your 
advice?"  .   , 

"If  I  were  conceited,  I  should  think 
you   wise." 

"Don't  joke,  or  I  can't  speak.  But 
I  am  sort  of  miserable.  Even  Sidi  B. 
can't  comfort  me.  I  don't  know  what 
I  ought  to  do.  If  I  did  know,  perhaps 
I'd  be  happier.  It's  been  wearing  on 
me  for  a  day  or  two.  Besides,  I  sup- 
pose that  shell  bursting  so  near,  and 
these  Taubes  we're  playing  hide  and 
seek  with,  have  set  my  nerves  jumping. 
I  feel  worked  up,  as  if  I  had  to  have 
some  help." 

"There's  nothing  could  make  me  so 
happy  as  helping  you,"  I  said,  and  I 
caught  her  hands.  "Nancy — dear  Nancy 
— darling  Nancy,  you  must  have  known 
since  our  first  day,  that  I  love  you. 
If—" 

"Don't!  There's  no  'if.'  You  cant 
help  me  if  you  talk  like  that." 


""-pHEN  I  won't!" 


pulled  myself  up  short,  ashamed 
of  the  outburst,  because  I  knew  that 
Nancy  could  never  care  for  me  as  I 
cared  for  her.  I  felt  the  magic  of  the 
moment,  in  that  ruined  church,  with 
the  garden-sweetness  blowing  in  to  us 
through  the  broken  windows,  and  the 
Taubes  searching  for  us  overhead.  I 
must  not  break  the  spell  in  vain. 

"Tell  me  your  trouble,  dear  girl." 

"There's  more  than  one.  There  are 
three." 

"Three  separate  troubles?" 

"Yes.    There's  Lord  John — " 

"Ah,  I  expected  him  to  come  in!" 

"And    Monsieur   Dufael — " 

"I'm  not  surprised." 

"And  General  Rayieres." 

"Heavens!     He,  too?" 

"He  three.  And  I  don't  know  which 
I  ought  to  marry." 

"If  you  don't  know,  isn't  that  a  sign 
vou  oughtn't  to  marry  any  of  them?" 

"No.  Because  I'm  not  marrying  to 
please  myself.  I  cared  a — a  whole  lot 
for  a  boy  once — an  American  boy,  from 
ir.y  own  state.  But  he  didn't  think  our 
country  ought  to  come  into  a  European 
war,  and  I  did.  He  was  a  lieutenant 
in  the  army,  and  that  made  it  seem 
worse.  I  called  him  a  bad  name.  I 
called  him  a  coward.  I  reckon  a  man 
never  forgives  that,  does  he  ?  Not  that 
I  wanted  to  be  forgiven,  I  didn't!  I'm 
telling  about  him  only  to  prove  that 
being  'in  love'  is  over  for  me.  Besides 
— I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  him  since 
ail  our  American  boys  have  been  pour- 


ing into  France.  And  to-day" — she 
printed  to  the  moss-rose  which  some- 
one had  gathered  in  the  garden,  and 
laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin — the 
Virgin  who  had  Nancy's  face — "to-day 
that  Drought  him  to  my  mind,  just  as 
if  I'd  seen  his  photograph.  He  loved 
moss-roses  h»tter  than  any  flower.  He 
used  to  Buy  they  were  like  me,  'sweet 
and  prickly  a<-  the  same  time.'  And 
boxes  of  them  would  come — boxes  half 
full  of  moss,  with  the  roses  lying  on 
top.  His  name  was  Rose — Dick  Rose 
Roses  were  his  visiting  cards.  But  I'n: 
not  going  to  think  of  him  any  morel 
I'm  going  to  thing  of — which  one  shall 
I  think  of.  Mr.  Harry?" 

"The  one  you  like  best." 

"I  like  each  one  best  in  certain  ways. 
When  I  came  over  my  first  idea  was 
to  marry  the  British  army — marry  into 
it,  I  mean.  It  seemed  a  good  way  to 
begin  Red  Cross  work.  You  see,  I've 
lots  and  lots  of  money,  I  never  told  you 
how  much.  I  do  so  want  Ut  do  good  with 
it — good  for  the  wounded,  and — oh, 
everyone  who  suffers.  I  thought  Lord 
John  might  put  me  in  the  right  way. 
so  I  encouraged  him  a  little.  Then  1 
met  Monffieur  Dufael,  and  he  opened  a 
vista  of  work  among  those  poor  re- 
fugees! I  wasn't  sure  I  couldn't  do 
more  good  for  them  than  anybody  else. 
But  General  Rayieres  told  me  such 
stories  about  the  brave  poilus,  and  the 
awful  time  the  mutilated  ones  will  hay* 
after  the  war,  unless  something  big  is 
done  for  them!  That  would  be  just  my 
job,  wouldn't  it?  The  British  army 
doesn't  really  need  me.  The  American 
Duchesses  and  Countesses  are  helping 
it  like  mad.  I  told  Lord  John  I'd  give 
him  an  answer  when  I  got  back  to 
Paris.  And  it's  very  awkward  saying 
no — what  with  the  car,  and  all.  But 
I've  about  made  up  my  mind  it*  had 
better  be  Monsieur  Dufael — or  General 
Rayieres." 

"Are  thev  waiting  for  their  answers, 
too?" 

"Yes.     Isn't  it  worrying  ?''_ 

"It  certainly  is — for  them." 

"I  was  saying  to  myself  this  after- 
noon how  easy  it  would  make  every 
thing  if  I  blew  up.  Then  they'd  mourn 
me,  for  awhile,  and  each  could  believe, 
if  I'd  lived,  I  would  have  accepted  him. 
But  I  didn't  blow  up.  And  I  don't  hear 
those  Taubes  now.  The  chances  are  we 
shall  get  back  safe  and  sound,  at  the 
chateau  to-night— in  time  for  dinner. 
I  wish  I  could  decide  before  I  meet 
those  Americans!  The  sight  of  boys 
from  home  might  make  me  weaken." 

"Why  not  toss  a  coin?"  I  suggested. 
"But  lio.  I  forgot.  You  have  three 
to  decide  between.  Heads  and  tails 
aien't   enough." 

"I — almost — think  Lord  John  is  off. 
said  she.     "People  might  say  I  married 
him  for  his  title." 

I  WORE  a  spade  guinea  in  my  waist- 
coat pocket,  despite  Mother's  pro- 
tests against  hoarding  gold.  This  I 
displayed  under  Nancy's  eyes. 

"My  lucky  coin,"  I  said.  "Maybe  itl! 
bring  luck  to  vou.  Dufael  'heads,'  be- 
cause you  met  him  first;  Rayieres, 
'tails,'  beL-ause  he's  last,  though  not 
least.     Shall  I  toss?" 

"Ye-es!"  she  gasped.  "Oh,  which- 
ever comes,  I  shall  wish  it  were  the 
other!"  ,      ,^ 

"We  can't  toss  here,"  I  said.  "For 
one  thing,  it's  a  church,  and  for  an- 
other, there's  no  floor— only  piles  of 
rubble.     Come  into  the  garden.' 

We  stumbled  out  of  the  chapel  and 
took  shelter  under  a  large  tree,  un- 
touched by  fire.  I  tossed  the  spade 
guinea,  and  it  spun  out  of  sight  behind 
a  tuft  of  grass.  "Shall  I  look,  or  will 
you?"  I  asked. 

"You,  please.     I  couldn't!" 

But  the  spade  guinea  had  vanishea. 
There  was  nothing  behind  the  tuft  of 
grass.  Where  it  had  gone  I  shall  never 
know. 

We  were  still  searching  when  the 
lieutenant  appeared  in  the  chapei. 
"We'd  best  be  off,"  he  announced.  "The 
Taubes  have  turned  their  tails." 

"Come!"  I  said  to  Nancy.  "You  have 
the  sign  you  wanted.     Tails!" 

"But  your  lucky  coin?" 

"Let   it   go!      It   couldn't    give   me — 
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aisything  I  wanted.  So  it's  to  be 
Rayieres?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know!  I  must  try  some 
other  sign.  Anyhow,  I'm  glad  I  told 
you.     I  feel   better." 

We  rejoined  Mother  and  Kate  in  tlie 
tar.  They  received  us  in  silence.  I 
(lid  not  care.  We  started.  Vaguely  I 
vas  conscious  of  our  guide's  regrets 
that  the  Taubes  had  made  us  miss  the 
great  sight  of  Chauny — the  ruined 
glass  works.  What  did  it  matter? 
•Vancy  was  going  to. marry  Rayieres  or 
Dufael. 

yXJE  bounced  over  roughly  repaired 
•  *  roads  at  a  speed  which  bumped 
our  heads  against  the  roof.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  hurt  or  not.  We 
dashed  through  a  country  of  crippled 
trees  to  the  foot  of  a  hill  circled  by 
an  ancient  moat.  The  Taubes  were 
•outwitted.  We  were  safe.  What  was 
the  good   of  being  safe? 

We  walked  up  the  hill  and  entered 
an  imitation  shooting  lodge,  which 
transported  us  instantly  to  Germany. 
Tt  had  been  built  from  young,  mur- 
dered birch  trees,  and  ornamented  with 
plaster  toad-stool  seats,  to  please  the 
taste  of  Prince  Eitel  Fritz.  Thence  he 
had  gazed  at  St.  Quentin,  and  through 
field-glasses  had  seen  the  Cathedral  of 
Soissons.  We  did  as  he  had  done,  with 
ilifferent  fellings.  But  I  had  lost  the 
thrill — with  my  lucky  coin.  And  some- 
thing else,  which  I  knew  I  could  never 
find  again. 

Then  we  aimed  straight  for  Noyon, 
A'.here  we  dropped  our  guide,  as  a  hom- 
ing ship  drops  her  pilot,  and  arrived 
at  the  correspondents'  chateau  with 
half  an  hour  to  dress  for  dinner. 

■pvRESSING  for  dinner  after  what  we 
■L'  had  seen  and  lived  through,  sym- 
■bolized  for  me  the  unescapable  conven- 
tionalities, the  monotony  of  life  to 
which  I  was  going  back  now  that  I  had 
lost  the  thrill,  and  was  losing  Nancy. 

"This,"  I  said  to  myself,  "is  the 
Castle  of  Dreams.  It  is  on  the  border- 
land of  adventure.  When  I  leave,  I 
wake — to  things  as  they  used  to  be:  to 
>Iother  and  to  Kate." 

Meanwhile,  the  dream  was  still  go- 
ing on,  to  slower  music.  Its  central 
figure,  though  out  of  reach,  was  not 
jet  out  of  sight,  and  I  had  still  one 
<  olorf ul  moment  ahead.  Nancy  had 
Avhispered,  as  we  entered  the  chateau: 

"Hurry  up  and  dress,  and  meet  me 
in  the  salon  where  we  sat  after  dinner 
last  night.  We'll  finish  our  talk.  And 
I'll  decide  something." 

I  was  ready  in  fifteen  minutes,  and 
went  to  keep  the  tryst.  I  thought  that 
Nancy  could  not  have  got  down  yet, 
"but  there  she  was,  in  a  white  dress. 
She  stood  by  a  window,  her  back  to 
nie,  and  she  was  not  alone.  Deep  in 
conversation  with  her — so  deep  that  he 
7ieither  saw  nor  heard  me  come  in — 
was  an  American  officer.  As  I  paused 
at.  the  door,  I  could  stare  straight  into 
■his  face;  and  it  was  all  in  the  dream 
that  he  should  be  gazing  down  at 
Xancy  Mix,  unconscious  of  the  dream- 
t-T's  unimportant  presence. 

He  was  tall,  and  thin,  and  young, 
with  strong,  dark  features,  tanned  red 
brown  as  an  Indian's.  I  should  have 
iKlmired  him  as  a  magnificent  type  of 
an  American  soldier — at  any  other 
time.  At  this  time  I  did  not  think  at 
-all.  I  only — wondered.  My  hand  slip- 
ped from  the  door,  and  the  breeze  from 
the  window  blew  it  shut.  The  man 
looked  up.  Nancy  turned,  with  a  start, 
ar.d   almost   dropped   Sidi    B. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Harry!"  she  cried.  "It's 
too  wonderful.  This  is  Captain  Rose, 
Dick  Rose.  And  he's  changed  his 
mind.  He  knows  that  Americans 
ought  to  be  in  the  war,  and  he's  in  it 
himself,  over  hoad  and  ears,  for  all  he's 
worth.  It  was  he  who  found  that  moss 
rose  and  laid  it  at  the  Virgin's  feet, 
and  crowned  her  with  marguerites,  be- 
cause— she  was  like  me.  So  everything 
is  decided,  without  tossing  any  more 
coins,  and  I'm  so  happy!" 

"Then  I  am  to  congratulate  Captain 
Roce?"  I  said. 

"You  are!"  he  assured  me,  and  smilea 
a  brilliant  smile  of  boyish  blue  eyes  ii. 


a  dark  face,  flashing  white  teeth, 
strong  young  manhood,  and  joy  su- 
preme. 

He  held  out  his  brown  hand  and, 
grasping  mine,  nearly  broke  it. 

"I  do  congratulate  you,"  I  heard  my- 
self murmur. 

"And  me?"  Nancy  questioned. 

"I  wish  you  happiness,  with  all  my 
heart.     You're  sure  to  have  it." 

"Oh,  sure!  And  because  I'm  happy 
I  shall  know  how  to  help  others  as  I 
couldn't  have  known  without.  I  see 
that  now.  I  shall  help  refugees,  and 
poilus,  and  Tommies  and  Sammies — 
all,  all!  Dick  will  help  me  help.  It 
will  be  heaven.  Dear  Mr.  Harry,  your 
spade  guinea  knew  how  to  bring  me 
luck.  It  rolled  away  and  made  me  wait 
for  this." 

"I'm  glad,"  I  said. 

And  I  really  felt  glad.  One  finds 
new  sides  of  one's  nature  in  a  Castle 
of  Dreams. 

\\T^  are  back  in  England  now,  and 
»'  everything  seems  to  go  on  as  if 
wt  had  never  been  to  the  front,  or  met 
the  dear  Minx,  except  that  Kate  has 
some  new  dresses,  vaguely — and  pa- 
thetically —  resembling  Nancy  Mix's 
"style."  Also  she  powders  her  nose 
when  it  shines,  and  manicures  her  nails 
with  pink  powder  that  means  well,  but 
gets  under  the  skin. 

I  should  have  liked  to  stay  on  for 
Nancy's  wedding  in  Paris,  but  Mother 
wouldn't  hear  of  stopping.  She  was 
anxious  to  begin  her  book  without  de- 
lay. Her  feelings  towards  our  late 
travelling  companion  thawed  slightly, 
however,  when  she  found  that  Miss  Mix 
had  no  designs  on  me.  Also,  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  see  in  a  somewhat  more 
becoming  light  a  person  whose  father 
could  cable  her  a  million  dollar  wed- 
ding present. 

With  considerable  graciousness 
Mother  accepted  from  Nancy  a  souvenir 
of  our  trip  in  the  form  of  a  gold  box, 
for  the  pocket  or  handbag,  made  (in 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix)  to  carry  two 
lumps  of  sugar  when  one  went  out  lo 
a   war-time   tea. 

"A  very  characteristic  conception  of 
economy!"  she  commented  to  me  later, 
but  without  bitterness.  "If  I  had 
known  what  large  means  Miss  Mix 
possessed  I  might  have  tried  to  influ- 
ence her  towards  good  works.  As  it 
i.^,  I  don't  suppose  the  future  will 
change  her  much.  Once  a  minx,  always 
a  minx!" 

"I  hope  so,"  I  murmured  under  my 
breath. 

I,  too,  was  given  a  souvenir:  the 
note-book  which,  in  joke,  I  had  pre- 
sented to  the  "journalist." 

"I  shall  be  too  busy  to  write  that 
article  for  'Home  Talk'  after  all," 
Nancy  said.  "It's  too  bad,  for  I've 
made  heaps  of  notes.  I  thought  maybe 
you  could  use  them  in  some  way,  so 
that  kind  man  in  the  Rue  Frederic 
Premier    needn't    be    disappointed." 

Nancy's  notes!  I  fancied  that  she 
was  repaying  me  with  a  joke  for  a 
joke.  But  no,  to  my  intense  surprise 
she  had  indeed  "made  heaps  of  notes." 
Not  only  that,  they  were  of  a  charm 
and  originality  which  would  have 
startled  me — if  I  could  have  been 
startled  by  anything  that  Nancy  did. 
It  seemed  a  waste  of  magnificent  ma- 
terial not  to  use  them.  On  an  impulse, 
I  showed  the  book  to  Mother,  without 
explanation. 

"Your  notes?"  she  asked.  "Yet  the 
handwriting  isn't  like  yours.  I  sup- 
pose you  wrote  in  haste — motoring  and 
so  on." 

She  read  to  the  end  of  the  volume, 
and  then  said,  kindly,  "These  jottings 
are  very  creditable,  very  creditable  in- 
deed. I  shall  not  mind  incorporating 
them  in  my  book." 

A  stab  sharp  as  a  tooth  of  Sidi  B's 
bit  at  my  heart.  No,  no,  poetical  jus- 
tice it  might  be,  but  I  couldn't  bear  to 
see  the  girl's  little  handful  of  fancies 
swallowed  up  in  the  maw  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Wayne's  greatness. 

"Thanks,  Mother,"  I  answered,  "but 
ti;i8  is  the  note-book  of  Miss  Mix,  soon 
t(.  be  Mrs.  Richard  Rose,  and  I'm  going 


For  Greater  Heating  Comfort 

The  universal  question  is,  "How  can  I  get 
more  heating  comfort  out  of  my  coal  ?" 
Dunham  Heating  \Service  answers  that 
question  for  owners  of  homes,  office 
buildings  and  factories,  and  for  insti- 
tutions and  public  buildings  everywhere. 


Noise  in  a  steam  heating  system  indi- 
cates inefficiency.  So  do  leaky  I'alves 
and  partly-hot  radiators.  No  matter 
how  good  the  boiler  and  radiators 
may  be,  they  cannot  do  good  work 
unless  the  steam  circulates  properly 
through  the  entire  system. 

With  full  understanding  of  these 
facts,  Dunham  Heating  Service  offers 
you  a  complete  steam  heating  system 
which  gives  increased  heating  com- 
fort per  ton  of  coal.  The  radiators 
heat  up  quickly  because  there  is 
nothing  to  stop  the  steam  in  its  good 
work — the  heat-wasting  air  and  water 


are  automatically  removed.  Noise  is 
eliminated.  The  valve  through  which 
the  steam  enters  the  radiator  is 
packless,  therefore  cannot  leak.  Every 
virtr.e  for  which  you  have  so  often 
wished  in  a  heating  system  is  given 
to  you  by  Dunham   Heating  Service. 

Heating  comfort  is  worth  all  that  it 
costs.  That  is  why  thousands  of  fine 
homes,  country  estates,  industrial 
plants,  office  and  government  build- 
ings have  Dunham  Heating  Service. 
Leading  architects  everywhere  recom- 
mend Dunham  Heating  Service  and 
the  exclusive  heat-saving  devices 
which   make  it  possible. 


The'complete  Dunham  story  it  of  vital  importance 
to  every  one  who  wants  a  heating  system  that  will 
give  him  heat  whenlhe  wants  it — and  plenty  of  it. 

©UNHflM 

■^HEATING     SERVICE 
C.  A.  DUNHAM    COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Toronto,  Ontario 


Halifax 


Montreal 


;Ottawa 


Winnip«c    J121  .  .Vancouver 


Calgary 
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A  Tubful  In  Ten  Minutes! 

I  That's  ail  it  lakri  for  this  wmtdrTfiil  washrr  to  thoroughly  dean  a  hid  tuUul  of 

-  ihc   >v«»hrr 


riit  wmKirniil  washrr  to  thorouehly  clean  a 
icrubbina.   b.ickachr*  or  headacKrs  iot    you 


I  clothe*.     No  rubhir  _. 

I  taltei  all  the  work-  -nil  ih*"  rc*[>onsibiiily  J  You  can  no  atraisht  on  with  the  irooino 
I  Um  tame  day,  jrct  (rrt  frrther  and  brighter  than  you  ever  felt  oo  (he  oM-fa»hioocd 
I  wa^kday*. 


^^^S^iVU^e^ 


"Home"  Washer 

— k  light-running  and  noivlru.      Enclo*^]    grnri   make  it  %*Sv. 
\    'Spring"  lid  lift*  rai^ily.      NLidc  of  cyprru.  liAixlaomfly  finuKed. 
1  Rutu  bv  hand-fower  or  wat^r-motor.     S<«  it  At  your  (Iralcr  » 
I  and  write  tu  for  booklet  "  If  John  Had  To  DotheWaxhios'* 
MAXffELU  UmnD.  DiVl.  J.  8t.lbryf,0il.       •» 


C  A  N  ADA'S    L  EADJ  N  G    HOTEL 


700  Roomi 
4.S0  with  bkth 


"®f)c  W\xi\im 


Dominion  Square 


Montreal 


Kuropttn  pUa 
•irlulfTflf 


Centr.iUy   located   in   the  heart  of  thi»  Senrlen 

unBurpii!>siHi.      Rates    from    $2.00    upw  a>«4>«« 

Pacific    (Windsor)    Station,   and   five   iii ....... fTitur«> 

Station.     Headquarters   for   Motor   Tourists. 

Further  particulars  and  information   on  application, 

.lOHN   DAVIUSON,  Manager. 


Mention  MaeLtan'i  Magatin* — It  will  identify  you. 


M 


MACLEAN'S    MAGAZINE 


Genuine  Diamonds 

CASH    OR     CREDIT 
Tnnu:   ti-(2-$)  W«eklr 

We   UuBt  aDK  bonrst   prrfton 
Write  (or  catllo|U*  l>-<l>; 

Jacobs   Bros.   h't-HntLt 
r>««pt.  A 

^pnnto  ArriiiW,  TOllONTO 


Music  Lessons 


UNDER  MASTER  TEACHERS 


ffi\t^Home 


A  Complete  Conservatory 
Course  by  Mail 

Wonilerf  ul  homo  etudy  music  leasons  under  (treat 
American  and  European  teachers.  Endorncd  by 
Padercwski.  Master  teachers  guide  and  coach  you. 
LcsBons  a  marvel  of  simphcity  and  completeness. 

University  Extension  Conservatory,  (with  a  fa- 
culty composed  of  master  teachers  in  all  branches 
of  music)  is  the  only  rccoitnizi-d  Conservatory  of 
Music  KivinKle-ssons  by  the  UNIVERSITY  EXTEN- 
SION METHOD,  gradinB  examination  papers  on 
each  lesson.  Our  teachers  dictate  individual  per- 
sonal letter  to  correct  faults  and  make  clear  all 
doubtful  points.  The  instruction  of  a  Master-the 
individual  touch  of  an  accomplished  teacher-  is 
yours  to  command  from  the  very  moment  you  enroll. 
Anyone  can  learn  at  home. 

Any  Instrument  or  Voice 

Write,  telling  us  the  course  you  are  intereBte<i  in.  aKe, 
'  how  lonK  you  have  taken  IcBsons.  if  at  all,  etc..  and  we  will 
send  you  our  Free  Book  containintr  text  and  illustrations 
covonnu  lessons  in  PIANO  (students'  or  teachers'  CJUrses). 
by  the  areat  Wm.  11.  Sherwood,  HARMONY  by  Ur  Frotho- 
roe  nnJRoscnbcckcr.  VOICB  OOIJRSK  (with  aid  of  I'hono- 
.raph)  by  Craninton.  PUBLIC  SCHO()L  MLSIC  by  Fra""" 
E  Clark,  VIOLIN.  CORNET,  MANDOLIN,  GUITAR, 
BANJO,  REED  ORGAN,  by  equiilly  eminent  teachers. 
^  _    «t--x¥»r    for  Free  Book  and  learn  how  easily 

^Anrl  iVlllAf  you  can  become  a  line  singer,  or  a 
i^enU  l^V-»  ▼»  skillful  player.  Write  today  for 
full  partictllare.    Investigate  without  cost  or  obligation. 

University  Extension  Conservatory 

4996  Slexel-Myers  Buildinc  Chicaaro,  HI. 


Make  This  Your  Business 
at  $3,000  per  Year 

Repairing  and  Retreading  Automobile  Tires. 

There  isn't  a  business  you  could  get  into 
that  offers  such  sure  possibilities  of  success 
and  fortune.  One  man  and  a  Haywood 
Tire  Repair  Plant  can  make  S2.50  a  month 
and  more.  Scores  alre^idy  have  done  it 
and  this  year  there  is  a  greater  demand 
than  ever 'for  tire  repair  work. 

"30  Million  Tires  to  Repair" 

That's  not  a  myth  nor  some  man's  dream.  It's 
an  actual  fact.  Tire  factories  everywhere  are 
building  new  buiidines — enlarginK  their  plants 
for  the  bteKcst  period  of  prosperity  In  the  auto- 
mobile bUSineSa.  39  million  lire*  will  be  man- 
ufactured and  every  one  will  need  repairing. 

No  Experience  Necessary 

No  previous  training,  no  apprenticeship.  Is  re- 
(rilred  to  enter  llils  business — not  even  the 
faintest  knowledge  of  tires.  If  you  have  a  little 
mechanical  turn  of  mind,  you  con  quickly  be- 
come an  expert.  We  te.ach  everythlnK.  You 
Icirn  In  a  week.    Handle  all  kinds  of  Jobs— 

-'  I  i  at  blK  Ciiah  profits.    Nothing  Is 

..sier  completely. 

This  Is  Richard  A.  OMlaiil 

H  K  K  A  K  N  K  D  Kr200.(»  IN  4 
MONI HS  with  1  Ha.v wood  .Ma- 
chine. Mr.  Oldham  was  tele- 
Kraph  operator  for  The  Illinois 
Central  Rv.  20  yrs.  He  is  now  r»s 
yrs.old.  Hojust  wrote«s:"I  have 
earned  as  much  in  4  monts  as  in 
21-3  yrs.  as  telegraph  operator; 

INVESTIGATE.  Send  the  coupon  below, 
letter  or  postal.  This  brliiKS  full  Information 
—and  a  blK  Interesting  catalog.  Tells  all  about 
tires  and  how  to  repair  them.  Shows  how  to 
make  money — to  become  Independent,  uo 
this  today — KOW — before  you  forget  11. 


I 


Haywood  Tire  &  Equipment  Company 
1208  Capitol  Ave.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  j 


to  tr.v  and  edit  it  for  her,  as  a — a  sort 
of  wedding  present." 

Mother  came  as  near  snorting  as  a 
lady  can. 


"I  wish  you  joy  to  the  taski"  she 
said. 

And  it  will  be  a  joy.  In  it  I  shall 
live  over  again  the  days  I  spent  with 


the  Minx — the  darling  Minx;  days  I 
can  never  forget,  even  if  I  end  up  by 
marryinK  Kate. 

THE  END 


I   FREE    CATALOG     COUPON    l 

(Haywood  Tire  &  Equipment  Co.  ,     .      1 

IZOft  Capitol  Ave.  Indianapolia,  Ind. 

I     C.entlemen:— flcanenendmeyoarcatalos.  deUilBandplivnJi 
-        for  Btartins  ambitious  mpn  in  the  Tire  Repair  buaiin'ss,      -^ 

I    Name I 

■  Addrea 

■     


The  Campaign  Against  Britain 


federal  attorneys  warned  these  collec- 
tors of  fake  funds  to  cease  their  activ- 
ities and  get  out  of  the  country,  or  they 
would  be  arrested ;  but  they  did  not  act 
till  huge  sums  had  already  been 
collected,  for  which  not  one  single  pub- 
lic accounting  has  yet  been  given. 
Please  note  the  words — not  one  single 
public  accmmting  han  yet  been  given. 

The  Freedom  of  the  Seas 

THIS  should  explain  to  Canadian 
readers  why  an  anti-British  cam- 
paign is  always  a  paying  proposition  in 
the  United  States. 

Put  the  Irish  vote,  then,  down  as  one 
cause! 

But  the  thing  cuts  deeper.  It  cuts  so 
dangerously  deep  I  am  frankly  afraid 
of  a  severed  artery.  Get  right  down 
under  the  surface  of  the  German  catch 
phrase — Freedom  of  the  Seas, 

The  American  Seaman's  Law  prac- 
tically trebles  the  operating  costs  of  an 
American  Merchant  Marine.  It  trebles 
costs  by  establishing  three  shift  crews, 
standards  of  living,  and  unionized  labor. 
Now  the  American  public  will  have 
spent  five  billion  dollars  building  an 
American  merchant  marine.  Under 
war  freights,  it  could  stand  the 
heavier  overhead  operating  charges  in 
competition  with  other  merchant 
marines.  Under  normal  rates,  it  can- 
not, unless — unless — please  mark  well— 
other  nations,  especially  Great  Britain, 
will  also  establish  similar  high  over- 
head operating  expenses.  Will  other 
nations  with  merchant  marines  private- 
ly owned  give  away  their  advantage  by 
trebling  their  operating  expenses?  Not 
on  your  life  will  they.  It  would  wipe 
their  merchant  marines  from  the  seas. 
Hurley  of  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board 
knows  this.  Yet  he  goes  to  the  Peace 
Conference  to  ask  this  very  thing,  which 
he  knovps  will  be  flatly  refused,  and 
when  it  is  flatly  refused,  what  will  the 
anti-British  propaganda  in  this  country 
howl  at  the  top  of  its  lungs?  What  are 
they  howling  now?  "Freedom  of  the 
Seas" — a  German  catch-word — English 
tvranny  dominating  "Freedom  of  the 
Seas." 

Rut  the  thing  goes  deeper  yet — don't 
mistake  this  for  a  mob  yell! 

At  one  of  the  luncheons  to  which  I 
have  referred,  a  speaker,  who  had  made 
special  personal  investigations  of  condi- 
tions in  Russia,  told  us  that  of  the  one 
billion  and  a  half  Russian  gold,  which 
the  Bolsheviki  stole  from  the  Imperial 


Continued  from  page  17 

Government  Reserve,  at  least  half  a 
billion  was  assigned  for  secret  propa- 
ganda work  in  America  and  Canada.  It 
would  finance  policemen's  strikes.  It 
would  attempt  to  tamper  with  soldier 
and  sailor.  It  would  never  attempt  to 
buy  or  to  dominate  the  labor  unions,  but 
it  would  attempt  to  place  secret  agents 
in  every  union.  It  would  attempt  to  do 
in  this  country  what  it  had  done  in  Rus- 
iiia  and  was  now  doing  in  Germany.  It 
would  not  nece.ssarily  call  itself  I.W.W. 
or  Bolshevik,  for  that  would  only  invite 
Government  action;  but  crush  it  in  one 
form,  and  it  would  only  come  up  protean 
in  a  new  form.  That  was  his  prediction. 
Now  what  are  the  facts?  Call  it  by  any 
name  you  like,  the  Bolshevik  doctrine 
is  now  .shouting  from  the  house  tops, 
where  it  formerly  whispered  in  cellars. 
It  is  hiring  public  halls,  which  it  never 
before  was  able  to  afford.  It  is  getting 
its  propaganda  into  a  section  of  the 
press,  which  it  never  before  could  touch ; 
and  it  is  sending  out  its  propaganda  in 
tons.    It  is  no  longer  poor. 

If  you  add  this  element  to  the  sea- 
man's argument  and  the  professional 
Irish  politician,  you  can  trace  the 
streams  of  anti-British  propaganda 
back  to  the  turgid  pools  concealing  the 
snakes  all  right. 

'pHERE  is  still  another  element,  which 
-l  is  perfectly  legitimate  from  their 
point  of  view.  It  is  not  necessarily 
propaganda.  It  is  a  fight  for  commer- 
cial existence.  I  have  touched  on  this 
in  another  article  for  MacLean's.  Ger- 
man interests  in  this  country  are  not 
agricultural.  They  are  trade  and  fin- 
ance. Before  the  war,  they  were  pro- 
German.  After  the  United  States  went 
to  war,  they  were  avowedly  pro-Ameri- 
can and  pro-Ally.  I  know  German 
banking  houses  that  contributed  fre- 
quently to  German  organizations  before 
this  country  went  to  war,  who,  when  this 
country  went  to  war,  at  once  switched, 
stumped  the  country  for  the  Allies  and 
contributed  lavishly  for  the  Allied  cause. 
But  the  war  is  over.  The  very  exis- 
tence of  these  firms,  their  discounts  and 
charges  on  bills  of  exchange,  depend  on 
resumption  of  trade  with  Germany. 
Whether  their  influence  is  cast  in  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  with  the  pres- 
ent anti-British  propaganda — I  do  not 
know.  Some,  I  do  know,  are  avowedly 
pro-British;  but  that  does  not  prevent 
them  wanting  a  resumption  of  trade 
with  Germany. 


Where   Canada   Comes   In 

What  is  it  to  Canada  whether  this 
anti-British  propaganda  goes  on  or  not? 
Can  any  human  being  in  his,  or  her, 
right  mind  ask  that  qoestion?  Do 
people  in  Canada  know  that  it  was  the 
American  Navy  which  guarded  Can- 
ada's coast  for  six  months  and  drove 
off  the  German  submarines?  Whatever 
conditions  exist  on  the  American  side 
for  railroads,  for  wages,  for  price  of 
metals,  for  price  of  wheat,  must  also 
exist  on  Canada's  side.  The  Allies  owe 
the  United  States  nearly  nine  billions 
of  dollars.  Take  the  case  of  wheat! 
Under  stress  of  war,  the  United  States 
can  export  300  million  bushels  of  wheat: 
but  out  of  stress  of  war,  her  exports  of 
wheat  seldom  exceed  lOO  to  200  million 
bushels.  They  are  in  fact  such  a  dim- 
inishing quantity  that  the  country  was 
importing  wheat  from  Argentina  before 
the  war,  just  as  she  is  now  importing 
wheat  from  Australia  via  Japanese  bot- 
toms. So  whether  the  price  of  wheat 
stays  at  $2.20  in  the  United  States  for 
ten  years  will  not  entail  a  greater  bur- 
den on  the  U.S.  Treasury  than  a  couple 
of  hundred  million  dollars.  But  how 
about  Canada?  She  will,  and  in  fact 
must,  export  300  million  bushels  of 
wheat  to  pay  her  war  debts.  If  the 
price  stays  up  at  a  pegged  $2.20,  where 
will  that  put  her  Treasury?  And  if  the 
U.S.  price  stays  up,  and  the  Canadian 
price  drops  to  $1,  and  an  anti-Briti.sh 
propaganda  here  puts  up  a  wall  against 
Canadian  wheat,  how  long  do  you  think 
farmers  would  stay  on  the  Canadian 
side  raising  wheat  at  $1,  when  they 
could  step  across  to  the  American  side 
and  raise  it  at  $2.20? 

Such  a  contingency  would  knock  Can- 
ada's immigration  into  a  cocked  hat.  It 
would  throw  Canada  back  into  the  con- 
ditions of  the  '80's  and  '90's.  Canada's 
future  commercial  prosperity  depends  in 
no  small  degree  on  the  good  relations 
maintained  between  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Empire, 

I  take  it  the  end  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence will  see  only  two  supremely  great 
and  powerful  nations  left  intact  as  to 
manhood  and  finance — the  British  Em- 
pire and  the  United  States.  Shall  they 
be  friends  or  enemies?  If  friends,  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  ensured.  If 
enemies,  or  even  nagging  rivals,  then 
the  good  of  the  war  has  been  lost  before 
the  roar  of  the  guns  has  died  to  silence. 
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"Why  that  is  the  blank  wall,"  he  cried. 

"How?"  I  demanded. 

"Four  weeks  ago  Lockwood  came  back 
from  the  West.  On  the  same  day  a 
registered  letter  came  to  the  office  for 
young  Carlton.  That  letter  held  twelve 
Bank  of  England  notes  for  a  hundred 
pounds  each.  About  six  thousand  dol- 
lars altogether." 

"Where  did  it  come  from?" 

"From  Montreal,  from  Carlton's  own 
father.  He  wanted  the  money  for- 
warded to  his  son:  The  older  man  was 
on  his  way  back  to  England.  The 
younger  Carlton  was  looking  up  certain 
land  his  father  wanted  to  invest  in. 
Young  Carlton's  movements  were  rather 
uncertain,  so  his  father  made  sure  by 
sending  the  letter  to  our  office — to  Lock- 
wood's  office." 

"And  you  were  still  acting  as  paste 
restante  for  the  Carlton  out  in  Bri- 
tish Columbia?" 

"Yes,  we'd  been  receiving  and  for- 
warding his  mail." 

"And?" 

"We  also  received  this  registered  let- 
ter from  Montreal.  That's  where  the 
blank  wall  comes  in." 


"How?" 

"We've  no  record  of  that  letter  ever 
going  out  of  our  office." 

He  looked  at  me  as  though  he  expected 
me  to  be  more  electrified  than  I  found  it 
possible  to  be. 

"Lost,  stolen,  or  strayed?"  I  asked. 

"That's  what  I'd  give  my  eye-teeth  to 
know,"  he  solemnly  asserted. 

"But  where  do  you  come  in?" 

His  answer  we  given  without  a  shade 
of  emotion. 

"I  signed  for  the  letter." 

"Then  you  remember  that  much?" 

"No,  I  don't  remember  it.  But  when 
they  began  to  investigate  through  the 
post  office,  I  knew  my  own  signature 
when  I  saw  it." 

"With  no  chance  of  mistake  or  for- 
gery?" 

"It  was  my  own  signature." 

"And  you  don't  even  remember  get- 
ting the  letter?" 

"I've  gone  back  over  that  day  with 
draghooks.  I've  thought  over  it  all 
night  at  a  stretch,  but  I  can't  get  one 
clear  idea  of  what  I  did." 

The  force  of  the  situation  was  at  last 
coming  home  to  me. 


"And  they're  holding  you  responsible 
for  the  disappearance  of  that  letter?" 

"Good  God,  I'm  holding  myself  res- 
ponsible for  it.  It's  been  hanging  over 
me  for  nearly  a  month.  And  I  can't 
stand  much  more  of  it!" 

"Then  let's  go  back  to  possibilities- 
Have  you  ever  checked  them  over?" 

"I've  gone  over  'em  like  a  scrutineer 
over  a  voter's  list.  I've  tested  'em  all, 
one  bv  one:  but  they  all  end  up  at  the 
blank"  wall." 

"Well,  before  we  go  back  to  these 
possibilities  again,  how  about  the  per- 
sonal equation?  Have  you  any  feeling, 
any  emotional  bias,  any  one  inclination 
about  the  thing,  no  matter  how  ridicu- 
lous it  may  seem?" 

HE  closed  his  eyes,  and  appeared  to  be 
deep  in  thought. 
"I've  always  felt  one  thing,"  he  con- 
fessed, "I've  always  felt — mind  you,  I 
only  say  felt — that  when  I  signed  for 
that  Carlton  letter,  I  carried  it  into 
Lockwood's  own  room  with  his  own  per- 
sonal mail,  and  either  gave  it  to  him  or 
left  it  on  his  desk." 
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"What  makes  you  feel  that?" 

"In  the  first  place,  I  must  have  known 
he'd  seen  Carlton  recently,  and  had  a 
clearer  idea  of  his  address,  at  the  time, 
than  I  had.  In  the  second  place,  being 
registered,  it  must  have  impressed  me 
as  being  comparatively  important. 

"And  Lockwood  himself?" 

"He  says  I'm  mistaken.  He  holds  I 
never  gave  him  the  letter,  or  he  would 
have  remembered  it." 

"And  circumstances  seem  to  back  him 
up  in  this?" 

"Everything  backs  him  up,"  was  the 
answer. 

"Then  let's  go  back  to  the  possibilities. 
How  about  theft?  Are  you  sure  every- 
one in  the  office  was  reliable?" 

"Everyone  but  me!"  was  his  bitter  re- 
tort 

"Then  how  about  its  being  actually 
lost  Inside  those  four  walls?" 

"That's  scarcely  possible.  I've  gone 
through  every  nook  and  drawer  and  file. 
I've  gone  over  the  place  with  a  fine- 
tooth  comb,  time  and  time  again.  I've 
even  gone  over  my  own  flat,  every 
pocket  and  every  corner  of  every  room. ' 

"Then  you  have  a  home?"  I  asked. 

Again  there  was  the  telltale  neuras- 
thenic delay  before  his  answer  came. 

"I  was  married  the  same  week  the 
letter  was  lost,"  was  his  response. 

"And  your  wife  hasn't  been  able  to 
help  you  remember?" 

"She  didn't  know  of  it  until  a  week 
ago.  Then  she  saw  I  couldn't  sleep,  and 
I  kept  forgetting  things,  trifling  little 
things  that  showed  I  wasn't  co-ordinat- 
ing properly — such  as  letting  a  letter 
go  out  unsigned  or  getting  muddled  on 
the  safe  combination  or  not  remember- 
ing whether  I'd  eaten  or  not.  She  said 
she  thought  I  was  in  for  typhoid  or 
something  like  that.  She  went  right 
down  to  Lockwood  and  practically  ac- 
cused him  of  making  me  overwork. 
Lockwood  had  to  tell  her  what  had  hap- 
pened. I  suppose  it  was  the  way  it  was 
Thrown  at  her,  all  in  a  heap!  She  went 
I'.ome  to  her  own  people  that  afternoon, 
without  seeing  me.  I  thought  it  over, 
and  decided  there  was  no  use  doing  any- 
thing until — until  the  mess  was  cleared 
up  some  way  or  other." 

I  did  not  speak  for  several  seconds. 
The  case  was  not  as  simple  as  it  had 
seemed. 

"And  Lockwood,  how  does  he  feel 
about  it?" 

"The  way  any  man'd  feel!"  The  acidu- 
iaten  smile  that  wrinkled  his  face  was 
significant.  "He's  having  me  .shad- 
owed!" 

"But  he  does  nothing!" 

"He  keeps  giving  me  more  time." 

"Well,  doesn't  that  imply  he  still 
somehow  believes  in  you?" 

"He  doesn't  believe  in  me,"  was  the 
slow  response. 

"Then  why  doesn't  he  do  something? 
Why  doesn't  he  act?" 

'INHERE  was  a  moment's  silence.  "Be- 
■*•  cause  he  promised  his  daughter  to 
give  me  another  week." 

Still  again  I  experienced  that  odd 
tightening  of  the  nerves.  And  I  had  to 
take  a  grip  on  myself,  before  I  could 
continue. 

"You  mean  Mary  Lockwood  per- 
sonally interested  herself  in  your  case?" 

"Yes." 

That  would  be  like  Mary  Lockwood,  I 
remembered.  She  would  always  want  to 
be  something  more  than  just.  She 
would  want  to  be  merciful  with 
others.  /  was  the  only  one  guilty  of 
an  offence  which  could  not  be  over- 
looked! 

"But  why  Mary  Lockwood?"  I  asked, 
for  something  to  gay. 

"She  seemed  to  think  I  ought  to  be 
given  a  chance."  Griswell  spohe  with 
listless  heaviness,  as  though  Mary 
Lockwood's  pity,  as  though  anyone's 
l)ity,  were  a  thing  of  repugnance  to  him. 

"A  matter  of  thumbs  down,"  I  mur- 
mured. He  looked  at  me  blankly;  the 
idiom  had  not  reached  his  intelligence. 
Ii  crossed  to  the  table  and  poured  him 
out  another  glass  of  Bristol  Milk., 

"You  say  you  did  things  to  show  you 
weren't  co-ordinating  properly,"  I  went 
on.  "Now,  going  back  to  possibilities, 
mightn't  there  have  been  a  touch  of 
aphasia?    Mightn't  you  have  done  some- 
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thing  with  that  letter  and  had  no  mem- 
ory of  what  it  was?" 

"It's  not  aphasia — it  never  was  that," 
calmly  retorted  the  unhappy-eyed  young 
man.  "You  couldn't  dignify  it  with  a 
name  like  that.  And  it  never  amounted 
to  anything  serious.  I  carried  on  all  my 
office  work  without  a  hitch,  without  one 
mistake.  But,  as  I  told  you  before,  I 
was  working  under  presisure,  and  I 
hadn't  been  sleeping  well.  I  did  the  big- 
ger things  without  a  mistake,  but  I 
often  found  I  was  doing  them  automati- 
cally." 

"Then  let's  go  back  once  more  to  those 
possibilities.  Could  the  letter  have  been 
misdirected,  absentmindedly?  Could  it 
have  gone  to  one  of  Carlton's 
addresses?" 

"Every  address  has  been  canvassed. 
The  thing's  been  verified  through  the 
local  post  office,  and  through  the  Mon- 
treal office.  That  part  of  it's  as  clear  as 
daylight.  A  letter  came  to  this  office  of 
Lockwood's  addressed  to  Carlton.  It 
held  six  thousand  dollars  in  cash.  I  re- 
ceived it  and  signed  for  it.  The  man  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  never  received  it. 
Neither  the  money  nor  the  letter  was 
tver  seen  again.  And  the  last  record  of 
it  ends  with  me.  Is  it  any  wonder 
they've  got  that  gum-shoe  man  trailing 
me  about  every  move  I  make?" 

"Wait,"  I  cried,  still  conjecturing 
along  the  field  of  possibilities.  "Why 
mightn't  that  letter  have  come  in  a 
second  envelope  which  you  removed 
after  its  receipt?  Why  mightn't  it  have 
come  addres.sed  to  Lockwood  or  the 
firm?" 

"The  post  office  records  show  differ- 
ently. It  came  to  Carlton.  I  signed  for 
it  as  an  agent  of  Carlton's.  Oh,  there's 
no  use  going  over  all  that  old  ground. 
I've  been  over  it  until  I  thought  I  was 
going  crazy.  I've  raked  and  dug 
through  it,  these  past  three  weeks,  and 
nothing's  come  of  it.  Nothing  can  come 
of  it,  until  Lockwood  gets  tired  of  wait- 
ing for  me  to  prove  what  I  can't  prove!" 

"But,  out  of  all  the  affair  as  it  hap- 
pened, out  of  that  whole  day  when  the 
letter  came,  isn't  there  one  shred  or 
tatter  of  memory  on  which  you  can  try 
to  hang  something?  Isn't  there  one 
thing,  no  matter  how  small  or  how 
misty,  from  which  you  can  begin?" 

"Not  one  rational  thing!  I've  tried 
to  build  a  bridge  out  into  that  empty 
space — that  day  always  seems  like 
empty  space  to  me — I've  tried  to  build 
it  out  like  a  cantilever,  but  I  can't  bolt 
two  ideas  together.  I've  tried  to  pic- 
ture it;  I've  tried  to  visualize  it;  I've 
tried  to  imagine  it  as  I  must  have  lived 
it.  But  all  I've  left  is  the  fool  idea  of  a 
man  hitting  his  thumb.'" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  I  de- 
manded, sitting  up  with  a  jolt. 

"I  keep  seeing  somebody,  somebody 
sitting  in  front  of  me,  holding  a  letter 
in  his  right  hand  and  tapping  the 
thumb  of  his  left  hand  with  it  as  he 
talked." 

"But  who  is  it?     Or  who  was  it?" 

"I've  tried  to  imagine  it  was  Lock- 
wood." 

"Why,  you've  something  right  there!" 
I  exultantly  cried  out.  "That's  valuable. 
It's  something  definite,  something  con- 
crete, something  personal.  Let's  begin 
en  that." 

"It  s  no  use,"  remarked  my  compan- 
ion. His  voice,  as  he  spoke,  was  one  of 
weary  unconcern.  "I  thought  the  way 
you  do,  at  first.  I  felt  sure  it  would  lead 
to  something.  I  kept  watching  Lock- 
wood,  trying  to  catch  him  at  the  trick." 

"And?"  I  prompted. 

"I  had  no  chance  of  making  sure.  So 
I  went  up  to  his  home,  and  asked  for 
Miss  Lockwood  herself.  I  tried  to  ex- 
plain how  much  the  whole  thing  meant 
to  me.  I  asked  her  if  she'd  ever  noticed 
her  father  in  the  act  of  tapping  his 
thumbs." 

"And  had  she?" 

"She  was  very  patient.  She  thought 
it  over,  and  tried  to  remember,  but  she 
decided  that  I  was  mistaken.  His  own 
daughter,  she  explained,  would  have 
noticed  any  such  mannerism  as  that. 
In  fact,  she  ventured  to  mention  the 
matter  to  her  father.  And  when  John 
Lockwood  found  I'd  been  up  to  his 
house,  that  way,  he — well,  he  rather  lost 
his  temper  about  it  all.  He  accused  me 
of  trying  to  play  on  his  daughter's 
sympathy,  of  trying  to  hide  behind  a 
petticoat.     Miss  Lockwood  herself  came 


and  saw  mc  again,  though,  and  was 
fine  enough  to  say  that  she  still  be- 
lieved in  me,  that  she  still  had  faith 
in  me.  She  said  I  could  always  count 
on  her  help.  But  everything  she  did 
only  seemed  to  push  me  further  back 
into  the  dark,  the  dark  that's  worse 
than  hell  to  me!" 

He  leaned  forward  in  the  chair, 
covering  his  face  with  his  unsteady 
hands.     I  had  no  help  to  give  him. 

DUT  as  I  sat  there  staring  at  him  I 
^  began  to  see  w'hat  he  had  gone 
through.  Yet  more  disturbing  than 
the  consciousness  of  this  was  the  thought 
of  what  it  would  eventually  lead  to,  of 
what  it  was  already  leading  to,  in  that 
broken  wreck  of  a  walking  ghost,  in 
that  terror-hounded  neurasthenic  who 
had  found  a  hole  in  his  memory  and 
had  kept  exploring  it,  feeling  about  it 
as  one  s  tongue  tip  keeps  fathoming 
the  hole  of  a  lost  tooth. 

"I  went  to  a  doctor,  after  she  left 
me,"  the  man  in  the  chair  was  saying 
through  his  gaunt  fingers  as  as  their 
tips  pressed  against  his  eye  sockets. 
"He  told  me  I  had  to  sleep.  He  gave 
me  trional  and  bromides  and  things, 
but  I  didn't  .seem  able  to  assimilate 
them.  Then  he  told  me  it  was  all  in 
my  own  mind,  that  I  only  had  to  let 
myself  relax.  He  told  me  to  lie  with 
my  hands  down  at  my  side,  and  sigh, 
to  sigh  just  once.  I  lay  all  night  as 
though  I  was  in  a  coffin  waiting  for 
that  sigh,  fighting  for  it,  praying  for 
!t.     But   it   didn't  come." 

"Of  course  it  didn't,"  I  told  him,  for 
I  knew  the  feeling.  "It  never  does, 
that  way.  You  ought  to  have  taken 
a  couple  of  weeks  in  the  Maine  woods, 
or  tried  fishing  up  in  Temagami,  or 
gone  off  pounding  a  golf  ball  fifteen 
miles    a   day." 

Then  I  stopped  and  looked  at  him. 
for  some  subsidiary  part  of  my  brain 
must  have  been  working  even  while  I 
was  talking. 

"By  heaven,  I  believe  that  girl  was 
mistaken!" 

"Mistaken?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  I  don't  believe  any  girl  really 
knows  her  father's  little  tricks.  I'd 
like  to  wager  that  Lockwood  has  the 
habit  of  tapping  his  thumb  nail,  some- 
times, with  what  he  may  be  holding 
in  his  other  hand!" 

My  dispirited  friend  looked  up  at 
me,  a  little  disturbed  by  the.  vehemence 
of  my  outburst. 

"But  what's  that  to  me  now?  What 
good  does  it  do  me,  even  though  he 
does  tap  his  thumb?" 

"Can't  you  see  that  this  is  explor- 
ation work,  like  digging  up  a  lost  city? 
Can't  you  see  that  we've  got  to  get 
down  to  at  least  one  stone,  and  follow 
where  that  first  sign  leads?" 

I  did  my  best  to  infect  him  with 
some  trace  of  my  sudden  enthusiasm. 
I  wanted  to  emotionalize  him  out  of 
that  dead  flat  monotone  of  indiffer- 
ence. I  jumped  to  my  feet  and  brought 
a  declamative  hand  down  on  the  corner 
of  my  library  table. 

"I  tell  you  it  does  you  a  lot  of  good. 
It's  your  life-buoy.  It's  the  thing  that's 
got  to  keep  you  afloat  until  your  feet 
are  on  the  solid  ground  again." 

"I  tried  to  feel  that  way  about  it 
once,"  was  his  listless  response.  "But 
it  doesn't  lead  to  anything.  It  only 
makes  me  decide  I  dreamed  the  whole 
thing." 

I  stared  at  him  as  he  leaned  wearily 
back  in  the  heavy  chair. 

"Look  here,"  I  said.  "I  know  you're 
pretty  well  done  up.  I  know  you're 
sick  and  tired  of  the  whole  hopeless 
situation,  that  you've  given  up  trying 
to  think  about  it.  But  I  want  you  to  act 
this  thing  out  for  me  to-night.  I  want  to 
try  to  dramatize  that  situation  down  in 
Lockwood's  office  when  you  signed  for 
the  Carlton  letter.  I  want  you  to  do 
everything  you  can  to  visualize  that 
moment.  I  want  you  to  get  that  canti- 
lever bridge  stuck  out  across  the  gulf, 
across  the  gulf  from  each  side,  until 
they  touch  the  middle  and  give  us  a 
chance  to  bolt  'em  together." 

I  PUSHED  back  the  chairs,  cleared  the 
space  on  the  reading  table,  swung 
the  youth  about  so  that  he  faced  this 
table,  and  then  took  one  of  my  own  let- 


ters from  the  heavy  brass  stand  be- 
side him.  My  one  object  now  was  to 
make  him  "go  Berserk." 

"This  is  your  room,"  I  told  him. 
"And  this  is  your  desk.  Remember, 
you're  in  your  own  office,  hard  at  work. 
Be  so  good,  please,  as  to  keep  busy." 

I  crossed  the  room  to  the  door  as  I 
spoke,  intent  on  my  impersonation.  But 
I  could  hear  him  as  he  laughed  his  in- 
dulgent and  mirthless  laugh. 

"Now,  I'm  bringing  you  this  mail 
matter.  And  here  1  have  a  registered 
letter  addressed  to  one  Carlton.  You 
see  it,  there?  This  letter?  It's  for 
Carlton,  remember.  I  want  you  tu 
take  it.  And  sign  for  it,  here.  Yes, 
write  down  your  name — actually  write 
it.  Now  take  the  letter.  And  now 
think,  man,  think.  What  do  you  do 
after  that?  What  is  the  next  thing? 
What  do  you  feel  is  the  right  thing? 
The  only  thing?" 

He  looked  up  at  me,  wonderingly. 
Then  he  looked  about  the  room.  Then  he 
slowly  shook  his  head  from  side  to  side. 
I  had  not  succeeded  in  communicating- 
to  him  any  jot  of  my  mental  energy. 

"I  can't  do  it,"  he  said,  "I  can't  re- 
member. It  doesn't  seem  to  suggest  a 
thing." 

"But  think,  man,  think!"  I  cried  out 
at  him.  "Use  your  imagination!  Get 
into  the  part!  Act  it!  The  thing's  there 
in  your  head,  I  tell  you.  It's  shut  up 
somewheie  there,  only  you  haven't  hit 
the  right  combination  to  throw  the  door 
open.  You  can't  do  a  thing  in  this  life, 
you've  never  lived  an  active  moment  of 
this  life,  without  a  record  of  it  being 
left  there.  It  may  be  buried,  it  may  be 
buried  so  deep  you'll  die  without  dig- 
ging it  up,  but  it's  there,  I  tell  you,  if 
jou  only  go  after  it!" 

"If  I  was  only  sure  it  was  there," 
hesitated  the  man  at  the  table.  "If  1 
only  knew  just  what  direction  to  go! 
But  this  doesn't  mean  anything;  it 
doesn't  get  me  anywhere." 

"You're  not  in  the  part,"  I  cried,  with 
what  was  almost  an  ecstacy  of  im- 
patience. "What  you've  got  to  do  is 
to  live  over  that  day.  If  you  can't  do 
that  you've  got  to  live  over  at  least  one 
part  of  it.  No;  don't  think  this  is  all 
foolishness.  It's  only  going  back  to  a 
very  old  law  of  association.  I'm  only 
trying  to  do  something  to  bring  up 
sight,  touch,  sound.  We  both  know 
those  are  things  that  act  quickest  in 
reviving  memory.  Can't  you  see— out 
of  similar  conditions  I  want  to  catch  at 
something  that  will  suggest  the  similar 
action!  There's  no  need  telling  you 
that  my  mind  and  your  mind  each  has 
a  permanent  disposition  to  do  again 
what  it  has  once  done  under  the  same 
circumstances.  There's  no  use  delving- 
into  psychology.  It's  all  such  ordinary 
everyday  common  sense." 

He  sat  looking  at  me  a  little  blankly 
as  I  pounded  this  out  at  him.  His  pal- 
lid face,  twitching  in  the  light  from  the 
fire,  was  studious,  but  only  passively 
so.  The  infection  of  my  rhapsodic  ef- 
fort had  not  reached  him.  I  knew  that, 
even  before  he  spoke. 

"I  can  see  what  you're  aiming  at,'" 
he  explained.  "But  no  matter  how- 
hard  I  think.  I  can't  get  beyond  the 
blank  wall.  I'm  still  in  this  library  of 
yours.  And  this  is  still  a  table  and 
nothing  like  Lockwood's  office  desk." 

"And  that  makes  it  seem  rather  silly 
to  you?" 

"Yes,  it  does  seem  silly,"  he  acknowl- 
edged. 

Then  a  sudden  idea  fell  like  a  hail- 
stone out  of  the  heavens  themselves. 

"I  know  what's  the  matter,"  I  cried. 
"I  know  why  you're  not  acting  out  the 
part.  It's  because  you're  not  on  the 
right  stage.  You  know  it's  an  empty 
rehearsal — you  haven't  been  able  to  let 
yourself  go!" 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said,  with  the  con- 
trition of  a  child,  and  with  his  repeated 
hand  gesture  of  helplessness. 

I  swung  about  on  him,  scarcely  hear- 
ing the  words  he  was  uttering. 

"We've  got  to  get  into  that  office,'" 
I  declared.  "We've  got  to  get  into 
Lockwoo<l's  own  office." 

He  shook  his  head,  without  looking 
up  at  me. 

"I've  been  over  that  office,  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  it!"  he  reiterated. 
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"But  what  I  want  to  know  is,  can  we 
get  into   it?" 

"At  this  time  of  night?''  he  asked, 
apparently  a  little  frightened  at  the 
mere  idea  of  it. 

"Yes,  now."  I  declared. 

"I'd  rather  not,"  he  finally  averred. 

"But  you  still  carry  those  office-keys, 
don't  you?"   I   asked. 

"Yes;  I  still  have  my  keys.  But  it 
wouldn't  look  right,  the  way  things  are. 
It  would  be  only  too  easy  for  them  to 
misinterpret  a  midnight  visit  of  mine 
to  those  offices.  And  they're  watching 
me,  every  move  I  make." 

"Then  let  them  know  you're  going  to 
make  the  move,"  I  maintained.  "And 
then  we'll  slip  down  in  my  car,  with 
no  chance  of  being  followed." 

He  seemed  to  be  turning  the  matter 
over  in  his  mind.  Then  he  lookec  up, 
as  though  a  sudden  light  had  clarified 
the  whole  situation. 

"You  know  Mary  Lockwood,  don't 
you?"  he  demanded. 

"Y-yes,"  I  hesitatingly  admitted. 

"Then  wouldn't  it  be  easier  for  you  to 
call  her  up  on  the  telephone  and  ex- 
plain just  what  you  propose  doing?" 

IT  was  my  turn  to  sit  in  a  brown  study. 
■*■  It  would  be  no  easy  matter,  I  remem- 
bered, to  make  clear  to  this  stranger 
my  reasons  for  not  caring  to  converse 
with  Mary  Lockwood.  I  also  remem- 
bered that  the  situation  confronting  me 
was  something  which  should  transcend 
mere  personal  issues.  And  I  was  in  a 
quandary,  until  I  thought  of  the  ever- 
dependable  Benson. 

"I'll  have  my  man  call  up  the  Lock- 
wood  house,"  I  explained  as  I  rose  to  my 
feet,  "  and  announce  that  we're  making 
an  informal  visit  to  those  offices." 

"But  what's  that  visit  for?" 

"For  the  purpose  of  finding  out  if 
John  Lockwood  really  taps  his  thumbs 
or  not!" 

The  gray-faced  youth  stared  at  me. 

"But  what  good  will  that  do?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"Why,  it'll  give  us  the  right  stage- 
setting,  the  right  'props' — something 
to  reach  out  and  to  grope  along.  It'll 
mean  the  same  to  your  imagination  as 
a  brick  wall  to  a  bit  of  ivy."  And  I 
stopped  and  turned  to  give  my  instruc- 
tions to  Benson. 

"Oh,  it's  no  earthly  use!"  repeated 
the  man  who  couldn't  remember,  in  his 
flat  and  atonic  voice.  But  instead  of 
cnswerirg  or  arguing  with  him  I  put 
his  hat  in  his  hand  and  held  the  portiere, 
waiting  for  him  to  pass  through. 

I  have  often  thought  that  if  the  de- 
corous and  somewhat  ponderous  figure 
of  Mr.  John  Lockwood  had  invaded  his 
own  offices  on  that  particular  night,  he 
would  have  been  persuaded  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  confronting  two  madmen. 

For,  once  we  had  gained  access  to 
those  offices  and  once  we  had  locked  the 
door  behind  us,  I  began  over  again  what 
I  had  so  inadequately  attempted  in  my 
own  library. 

DURING  the  earlier  part  of  my  ef- 
fort to  Belascoize  a  .slumbering 
mental  idea  into  some  approximation 
to  life,  I  tried  to  remember  my  sur- 
roundings and  the  fact  that  the  hour 
was  the  unseemly  one  of  almost  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  But  as  I  seat- 
ed Criswell  at  his  own  office  desk  and 
did  my  utmost  to  galvani7.e  his  tired 
brain  into  some  semblance  of  the  role 
1  had  laid  out  for  it,  I  think  he  rather 
lost  track  of  time  and  place.  At  the 
end  of  ten  m.inutes  my  face  was  moist 
with  sweat,  and  a  wave  of  utter  exhaus- 
tion swept  through  me  as  I  saw  that, 
after  all  my  struggle,  nothing  in  that 
minutely  enacted  little  drama  had 
struck  a  responsive  chord  in  either  his 
imagination  or  his  memory. 

"You  don't  get  anything?"  I  asked  as 
I  dropped  back  into  a  chair  at  the  end 
of  my  pantomime.  No  stage  manager, 
trying  to  project  his  per.sonality  into  an 
unresponding  actnr,  could  have  strug- 
gled more  passionately,  more  persua- 
sivel'-,  more  solicitously.  But  it  had 
been  fruitless. 

"No,  I  can't  get  anything!"  said  the 
white-faced  Criswell.  And  I  could  see 
that  he  had  honestly  tried,  that  he  had 
'trained  his  very  soul,  striving  to  reach 
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lineates 122  Rings,  fr  m  j(^5  :  s  :  o  upwards,  in  all  their 
natural  Sparkle,  Colours,  .md  Beauty.  You  can  select 
from  it  as  surely  as  if  >ou  were  choosing  from  the 
actual  Rings.  Kv^n  men  on  Active  Service  find  buying 
by  this  method  to  be  both  «^afe  and  easy. 
After  making  your  selection,  we  send  the  Ring  fully 
insured  on  a  fortiiight'.s  unconditional  approval.  If, 
within  1  \  daysof  receipt,  you  wish  to  changeyournund, 
we  will  either  exchange  the  Ring,  allowing  full  value  for 
ii,  or  you  can  letuin  it  ami  receive  your  money  back  iu  full. 
If  you  decide  to  keep  the  Ring,  you  do  so  on  this 
condilioii  : -Whenever  you  wish,  after  one  month, 
one  year,  ten  years,  or  twenty  years,  we  will 
re-purchase  your  RinK  at  lO%  less  than  the  price 
you  have  paid  for  it. 


We  seriously  claim  tkat 
oil  r  met  hod  of  buying 
Diamonds  in  the  Open 
M a^rket ,  and  selling 
RINGS  Direct ^oiht  Pub- 
lic. }  educes  Selling  Costs 
a  nd     benefits     the    Buyer. 


WRITE  FOR  "THE  RING  BDOKV 


It  tells  all  about  the  manner  *of 
RING-buying  which  safeguards 
you  perpetually.  -We  senditrree 
to  an].'one  interested  in  a  buyin^- 
way  in  value-guaranteed  Rmgs. 
Please  write  for  "The  RING 
BOOK.  Size  Card,  and 
further  information  con- 
cerning our  methods.'* 


The 
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Up  L.)  the  li^iil  that  was  denied  him. 
But  the  matter  was  not  one  of  mere 
volition.  It  was  beyond  his  power.  It 
depended  on  something  external,  on 
something  as  much  outside  his  con- 
scions  control  as  though  it  were  an 
angel  that  must  come  and  touch  him 
on  the  brow.  It  was  simply  that  the 
door  of  Memory  remained  locked  and 
barred.  We  had  not  hit  upon  the  right 
combination.     But  I  did  not  give  up. 

"Now  we're  going  in  to  try  Lock- 
wood's  own  office,"  I  told  him,  with  a 
peremptoriness  which  made  him  draw 
away  from  me. 

"I — I  don't  think  I  can  go  through  it 
again,"  he  faltered,  .^nd  I  could  see 
the  lines  of  mental  fatigue  deep  on  his 
ashen  face. 

Yet  I  proffered  him  no  sympathy;  I 
allowed  him  no  escape  from  those  four 
imprisoning  walls.  I  had  already 
stirred  the  pool  too  deeply.  I  knew 
that  a  relapse  into  the  old  impassive 
hopelessness  would  now  be  doubly 
perilous. 

ILOOKKD  about  the  room.  Three 
sides  of  it  were  lined  with  book 
shelves  and  every  shelf  was  filled  with 
hundreds  of  books,  thousands  of  them 
altogether,  from  dull  and  uninteresting- 
looking  treatise.s  on  railway  building 
and  mining  engineering  to  even  more 
dull-looking  consular  reports  and  text- 
books, on  matters  of  finance.  The 
fourth  side  of  the  room  held  two  win- 
dows. Between  these  windows,  some 
six  feet  from  the  wall,  stood  Lockwood's 
rosewood  desk.  It  was  a  handsome 
desk,  heavily  carved,  yet  like  the  rest 
of  the  furniture,  the  acme  of  simplicity. 
History,  I  knew,  had  been  made  over 
that  oblong  of  rosewood.  It  had  been 
and  would  again  be  an  arena  of  Na- 
poleonic contention.  Yet  it  stood  be- 
fore me  as  bare  and  bald  as  a  prize 
fighters'  platform. 

I  sat  down  in  the  carved  swivel  chair 
beside  the  desk,  drew  my  chair  closer 
to  the  rosewood,  and  looked  up  at  Cris- 
well,  who,  I  believe,  would  have  turned 
and  bolted,  had  he  been  given  the 
chance.  He  was,  I  fancy,  even  begin- 
ning to  have  suspicions  as  to  my  sanity. 
But  in  that  I  saw  no  objection.  It  was. 
I  felt,  rather  an  advantage.  It  would 
serve  to  key  his  nerves  up  to  a  still 
higher  pitch — for  I  still  hoped  against 
hope  that  I  might  lash  him  into  some 
form  of  mental  calenture  which  would 
drive  him  into  taking  the  high  jump, 
which  would  in  some  way  make  him 
clear  the  blind  wall. 

"Now,  I'm  Lockwood,  remember,"  I 
cried,  fixing  my  eye  on  him,  "and  you're 
Criswell,  my  private  secretary.  Have 
you  got  that  plain?" 

He  did  not  answer  me.  He  was,  ap- 
parently, looking  weakly  about  for  a 
place  to  sit  down. 

"Have  you  got  that  plain?"  I  repeat- 
ed, this  time  in  a  voice  that  was  almost 
thunderous. 

"Yes,"  he  finally  said.  "I  under- 
stand." 

"Then  go  back  into  your  room  there. 
From  that  room  I  want  you  to  bring 
me  a  letter.  Not  any  old  letter,  but 
one  particular  letter.  I  want  you  to 
bring  me  the  Carlton  registered  letter 
which  you  signed  for.  I  want  you  to 
see  it,  and  feel  it,  and  bring  it  here." 

T  THREW  all  the  authority  of  my  being 
1  into  that  command.  I  had  to  justify 
both  my  course  and  my  intelligence.  I 
had  to  get  my  man  over  the  high  jump, 
or  crawl  away  humiliated  and  defeated. 
I  stared  at  the  man,  for  he  was  not 
moving.  I  tried  to  cow  him  into  obed- 
ience by  the  very  anger  of  my  look.  But 
it  didn't  seem  to  succeed. 

"Don't  you  understand?"  I  cried.  "1 
want  you  to  bring  that  registered  let- 
ter in  to  me,  here,  now!" 

He  looked  at  me  a  little  blankly. 
Then  he  passed  his  hand  over  his  moist 
forehead. 

"But  we  tried  that  before,"  he  falter- 
ingly  complained.  "We  tried  that,  and 
it  wouldn't  work.  I  brought  the  letter 
in  the  first  time,  and  you  weren't  here." 

I  sat  up  as  though  I  had  been  shot. 
I  could  feel  a  tingle  of  something  go  up 
and  down  my  backbone,  ^^fc  Grod,  I 
thought,  the  man's  actually  tumbling 


on  something.  The  darkness  was  de- 
livering itself  of  an  idea. 

"Yes,  we  tried  that  'oefore,"  I  wheed- 
led.    "And  what  happened?" 

"You  weren't  here,"  he  repeated,  in 
tones  of  such  languid  detachment  that 
one  might  have  thought  of  him  as  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  hynotist. 

"But  I'm  here  now,  so  brine  me  the 
letter!" 

I  tried  to  speak  quietly,  but  I  noticed 
that  my  voice  shook  with  suppressed 
excitement.  Whether  or  not  the  con- 
tagion of  my  hysteria  went  out  to  him 
I  cannot  say.  But  he  suddenly  walked 
out  of  the  room,  with  the  utmost  solem- 
nity. 

The  moment  1  was '  alone  I  did  a 
thing  that  was  both  ridiculous  and  au- 
aacions.  Jerking  open  Lockwood's 
private  drawer,  I  caught  up  a  Perfecto 
from  a  cigar  box  I  found  there.  This 
Perfecto  I  impertinently  and  promptly 
lighted,  puffing  its  aroma  about,  for  it 
had  suddenly  come  home  to  me  how 
powerful  an  aid  to  memory  certain 
odors  may  be,  how,  for  instance,  the 
more  smell  of  a  .Voah's  Ark  will  carry 
a  man  forty  years  back  to  a  childhood 
Christmas. 

T  SAT  there  busily  and  abstractedly 
A  smoking  as  Criswell  came  into  the 
room  and  quietly  stepped  up  to  my  desk. 
In  his  hand  he  carried  a  letter.  He  was 
solemn  enough  about  it,  only  his  eyes, 
1  noticed,  were  as  empty  as  though  he 
were  giving  an  exhibition  of  sleep 
walking.  He  reminded  me  of  a  hungry- 
actor  trying  to  look  happy  over  a 
papier-mache    turkey. 

"Here's  a  letter  for  Carlton,  sir,"  he 
said  to  me.  "Had  I  better  send  it  on, 
or  will  you  look  after  it?" 

I  pretended  to  be  preoccupied.  Lock- 
wood,  I  felt,  would  have  been  that  way, 
if  the  scene  had  indeed  ever  occurred! 
Lockwood's  own  mind  must  have  been 
busy,  otherwise  he  would  have  carried 
away  some  definite  memory  of  what  had 
happened. 

I  looked  up,  quickly  and  irritably.  I 
took  the  letter  from  Criswell's  hand, 
glanced  at  it,  and  began  absently  tap- 
ping my  left  thumb  tip  with  it  as  I 
peered  at  the  secretarial  figure  before 
me. 

Criswell's  face  went  blank  as  he  saw 
the  movement.  It  was  now  not  even 
somnambulistic  in  intelligence.  It  mad- 
dened me  to  think  he  was  going  to 
fail  me  at  such  a  critical  moment. 

"What  are  you  breaking  down  for?" 
I  cried.     "Why  don't  you  go  on?" 

He  was  silent,  looking  ahead  of  him. 

"I— I  see  blue,"  he  finally  said,  as 
though  to  himself.  His  face  was  clam- 
my with  sweat. 

"What  sort  of  blue?"  I  prompted. 
"Blue  cloth?  Blue  sky?  Blue  ink'' 
Blue  what?" 

"It's  blue,"  he  repeated,  ignoring  my 
interruption.  And  all  his  .soul  seemed 
w-rithing  and  twisting  in  some  terrii)le 
travail  of  mental  childbirth.    ' 

"I  see  blue.  And  you're  making  it 
white.     You're  covering  it  up.     You're 

turning     over     white — white white! 

Oh,  what  in  God's  name  is  it?" 

My  spine  was  again  tingling  with  a 
thousand  electric  needles  as  I  watched 
him.  He  turned  to  me  with  a  gesture 
of  piteous  appeal. 

"What  was  it?"  he  implored.  "Can't 
you  help  me  get  it — get  it  before  it 
goes!     What  was  it?" 

"It  was  blue,  blue  and  white,"  I  told 
him,  and  as  I  said  it  I  realized  what 
madhouse  jargon  it  would  have  sound- 
ed to  any  outsider. 

TTE  sank  into  a  chair,  and  let  his  head 
■•^  J-  fall  forward  on  his  hands.  He  did 
not  speak  for  several  seconds. 

"And  there  are  two  hills  covered  with 
snow,"  he  slowly  intoned. 

My  heart  sank  a  little  as  I  heard  him. 
I  knew  I  had  overtaxed  his  strength 
He  was  wandering  off  again  into  ir- 
relevancies.  He  had  missed  the  high 
jnmp. 

"That's  all  right,  old  man,"  I  tried 
to  console  him.  "There's  no  use  over- 
doing this.  You  sit  there  for  a  while 
and  calm  down." 

As  I  sank  into  a  chair  on  the  other 
side  of  the  desk,  defeated,  staring  wear- 
ily about  that  book-lined  room  that  was 
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housing  so  indeterminate  a  tragedy,  the 
•door  on  my  left  was  thrown  open. 
Through  it  stepped  a  woman  in  an 
ivory-tinted  dinner  gown  over  which 
was  thrown   a   cloth-of-gold   cloak. 

I  sat  there  blinking  up  at  her,  for  it 
was  Mary  Lockwood  herself.  It  was 
not  so  much  her  sudden  appearance  as 
the  words  she  spoke  to  the  huddled 
figure  on  the  other  side  of  the  desk  that 
startled  me. 

"You  were  right,"  she  said,  with  a 
self-obliterating  intensity  of  purpose. 
"'Father  taps  his  thumbs.  I  saw  him 
<lo  it  an  hour  ago!" 

I  sat  staring  at  her  as  she  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  a  tower  of  ivory 
and  gold  against  the  dull  and  mottled 
colors  of  the  book-lined  wall.  I  waited 
for  her  to  speak.  Then  out  of  the  mot- 
lied  colors  that  confronted  my  eye,  out 
of  the  faded  yellows  and  rusty  browns, 
the  greens  and  reds  of  vellum,  and  the 
silt  of  countless  titles,  my  gaze  rested 
«n  a  nearby  oblong  of  blue. 

I  looked  at  it  without  quite  seeing  it. 
Then  it  came  capriciously  home  tc  me 
that  blue  had  been  the  color  that  Gris- 
well  had  mentioned. 

But  blue  was  only  blue,  I  vacuously 
told  myself  as  I  got  up  and  crossed  the 
loom.  Then  I  saw  the  white  streak  cf 
the  top  of  the  book,  and  for  no  ade- 
quate reason  my  heart  suddenly  leaped 
lip  into  my  throat. 

T  SNATCHED  at  that  thing  of  blue 
1  and  white,  like  a  man  overboard 
snatching  at  a  lifeline.  I  jerked  it 
from  its  resting  place  and  crossed  to 
the  desk  top  with  it. 

On  its  blue  title  page  I  read:  "Re- 
port of  the  Commissioner  of  the  North 
West  Mounted  Police,  1898." 

The  volume,  I  could  see  at  a  glance, 
was  a  Canadian  Government  Blue 
Book.  It  was  a  volume  which  I  myself 
had  exploited,  in  my  own  time,  and  for 
my  own  ends.  But  these  ends,  I  re- 
membered as  I  took  up  the  book  and 
shook  it,  belonged  now  to  a  world  that 
seemed  very  foolish  and  very  far  away. 
Then,  having  shaken  the  volume  as  a 
terrier  shakes  a  mat,  I  turned  it  over 
and  looked  thrnupih  it.  This  I  did  with 
a  slowly  sinking  heart. 

It  held  nothing  of  significance.  Yet 
I  took  it  up  and  shook  it  and  ruffled 
through  its  leaves  once  more,  to  make 
-ure.  Then  between  what  I  saw  to  be 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  page  of 
that  section  which  bore  the  title  "The 
Report  of  Inspector  Moodie,"  I  came 
upon  a  photographic  insert,  a  tint- 
block  photo-engraving.  It  carried  the 
inscription:  "The  Summit  of  Laurier 
Pass  Looking  Westward."  What  made 
me  suddenly  stop  breathing  was  the 
fact  that  this  photograph  showed  two 
hills  covered  with  snow. 

"Criswell!"  I  called  out.  so  sharply 
that  it  must  have  sounded  like  a  scream 
to  the  bewildered  woman  in  the  cloth-of- 
gold  cloak. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  in  his  far-away 
voice. 

"Was  John  Lockwood  ever  interested 
in  Northern  British  Columbia?  Did 
he  happen  to  have  any  claims  or  in- 
terests or  plans  that  would  make  him 
look  up  trails  in  a  Police  Patrol  report?" 

"I  don't  know,"  was  the  wearily  in- 
different answer. 

"Think,  man!"  I  called  out  at  him. 
•'ThinkV 

"1  can't  think,"  he  complained. 

"Wouldn't  he  have  to  look  up  roads 
to  a  new  mining  camp  in  that  district?" 
I  persisted. 

"Yes,  I   think  he  did,"  was  the  slow 


response.  Then  the  speaker  looked 
up  at  me.  His  stupor  was  almost  that 
of  intoxication.  His  wandering  eye 
peered  unsteadily  down  at  the  Blue 
Book  as  I  once  more  ruffled  through 
its  pages,  from  back  to  front.  I  saw 
his  wavering  glance  grow  steady,  his 
whole  face  change.  I  put  the  book 
down  on  the  desk-top,  with  the  picture 
of  Laurier  Pass  uppermost  under  the 
flat  white  light. 

I  saw  the  man's  eyes  gradually  dilate, 
lind  his  body  rise,  as  though  some  un- 
seen hydraulic  machinery  were  slowly 
and  evenly  elevating  it. 

"Why,  there's  the  blue!  There's  the 
white!"  he  gasped. 

"Go  on!"  I  cried.     "Goon!" 

"And  those  are  the  two  hills  covered 
with  snow!  That's  it!  I  see  it!  I 
see  it,  now!  That's  the  book  John 
Lockwood  was  going  through  ivhen  I 
landed  him  the  letter! 

"What  letter?"  I  insisted. 

"Carlton's  letter?"  he  proclaimed. 

"Then  where  is  it?"  I  asked,  sick  at 
heart.  I  looked  from  Criswell  to  the 
girl  in  the  gold  cloak  as  she  crossed  the 
room  to  the  bookshelf  and  stooped  over 
the  space  from  which  I  iiad  so  feverish- 
ly snatched  the  Blue  Book.  I  saw  her 
brush  the  dust  from  her  finger  tips, 
stoop  lower,  and  again  reach  in  be- 
tween the  shelves.  Then  I  looked  back 
at  Criswell,  for  I  could  hear  his  voice 
rise  almost  to  a  scream. 

"/  remember!  I  see  it  now!  And 
lie's  got  to  remember!  He's  got  to  re- 
member!" 

I  shook  my  head,  hopelessly,  as  he  flung 
himself  down  in  the  chair,  sobbing 
out  that  foolish  cry,  over  and  over  again. 

"Yes,  he's  got  to  remember."  I  could 
hear  Mary  Lockwood  say  as  she  turn- 
ed and  faced  us. 

"But  what  will  make  him?"  I  asked, 
as  her  studiously  impersonal  gaze  met 
mine. 

"This  will,"  she  announced  as  she 
held  out  her  hand.  I  saw  then,  for  the 
first  time,  that  in  this  hand  she  was 
holding  a  heavily  inscribed  and  R- 
rttamped  envelope. 

"What's  that?"  demanded  Criswell, 
staring  hard. 

"It's  your  lost  letter,"  quickly  replied 
Mary  Lockwood.  "How  it  fell  out,  I 
don't  know.  But  I  do  know,  now,  that 
father  shut  this  letter  up  in  that  book. 
And  the  Lockwoods,  I'm  afraid,"  she 
continued  with  an  odd  little  quaver  in 
her  voice,  "will  have  a  very,  very  great 
deal  to  ask  your  forgiveness  for.  I'm 
sorry,  Mr.  Criswell,  terribly  sorry  this 
ever  happened.  But  I'm  glad,  terribly 
glad,  that  it  hns  turned  out  the  way  it 
did." 

There  was  a  moment  of  quite  un- 
broken silence.  Then  young  CrisweH 
turned  to  me. 

"It's  you  I've  got  to  thank  for  all 
this,"  he  finally  blurted  out,  with  moist 
yet  happy  eyes,  as  he  did  his  best  to 
wring  my  hand  off.  "It's  you  who've — 
who've  reinstated  me!" 

We  were  standing  there  in  a  sort  of 
triangle,  very  awkward  and  ill-at-ease, 
until  I  found  the  courage  to  break  that 
silence. 

"But  I  don't  seem  to  have  been  able  to 
i-einstate  myself,  Criswell,"  I  said  as  I 
turned  and  met  Mary  Lockwood's  level 
ffaze.  She  looked  at  me  out  of  those 
intrepid  and  unequivocating  eyes  of 
hers,  for  a  full  half  minute.  Then  she 
turned  slowly  away.  She  didn't  speak. 
But  there  was  something  that  looked 
strangely  like  unhappincss  in  her  face 
as  she  groped  towards  the  door,  which 
Criswell,  I  noticed,  opened  for  her. 


Discovery  of  the  Way  the  Flu 
Germ  Works 

Simple  Practice  Will  Render  It  Harmless 

By  Chas.  A.  Percival,  M.D. 


"The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth — 
you  cannot  tell  whence  it  comes  or 
whither  it  goeth."  Neither  can  you 
tell  whence  the  Influenza  germs  come, 
or  where  you  are  likely  to  meet  them. 

Few  people  realize  how  amazingly 
small  they  are.  Suppose  you  were  to 
start  to  count  just  the  germs  that 
could  be  got  into  a  space  one  inch  each 
way— say  a  teaspoonful — and  counted 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  a  minute, 
without  stopping  to  eat  or  sleep,  how 
long  do  you  think  it  would  take  to 
complete  the  job?  Very  nearly  three 
hundred  thousand  years.  Moreover, 
once  lodged  in  favorable  conditions  they 
breed  at  a  terrific  rate.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  each  germ  is  capable  of 
increasing  to  nearly  half  a  million  in 
the  course  of  48  hours.  Is  it  any  won- 
der, then,  that  the  most  elaborate  pre- 
cautions often  fail  to  keep  the  germs 
away?  They  can  penetrate  almost  any- 
where and  are  carried  on  the  li'j;htest 
breath  of  air.  They  can  be  carried  and 
spread  by  anyone  who  goes  near  an 
influenza  case,  even  though  he  has  not 
taken  the  disease  himself.  They  can 
be  handed  to  you  with  your  change, 
01  with  the  lunch  you  take  at  the  coun- 
ter down  town.  No  one  can  be  sure 
of  escaping  contact  with  them. 

It  is  useless  to  try  to  avoid  them. 
Fortunately,  they  are  only  harmful 
when  favorable  conditions  are  provided, 
and  recent  investigations  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  germ  and  its  effects  have 
shown  that  anyone  who  adopts  a  cer- 
tain simple  practice  can  feel  safe  at 
all  times. 

These  inve.stiitations.  undi-rtaken  by  a 
bacteriologist  of  Toronto,  discovered  that 
the  influenza  germ  gets  in  its  work  only 
when  acting  in  conjunction  with  one  or 
more  or  three  other  varieties  of  germs. 
Of  itself  it  can  produce  at  the  worst  a 
sneeze.  When  it  joins  with  one  of  the 
other  varieties  illness  usually  results. 
Should  it  join  with  two  or  three  of  them 
the  results  may  be  dangerous,  or  even 
fatal.  The  influenza  germ  itself  is  dis- 
seminated as  indicated  above.  The  other 
three  are  found  in  the  human  system,  and 
it  is  not  until  the  Flu  germ  joins  them 
there   that   the   results   prove   serious. 

The  conditions  of  modern  life  compel 
unnatural  diet  and  lack  of  exercise  habits 
that  are  very  different  from  what  nature 
Intended.  A  horse,  for  example,  evacuates 
the  intestinal  content,'!  many  times  a  day — ■ 
whenever  and  wherever  nature  calls.  The 
faeces  never  remain  in  its  bowels  more 
than  an  hour  or  two.  In  the  case  of  men 
and  women,  on  the  contrary,  sedentary  life 
and  modern  food  have  induced — with  very 
few  exceptions — a  more  or  less  pronounced 
state  of  constipation.  The  faeces  are  re- 
taircd  for  many  hours,  and  often  for  days. 
The  walls  of  the  intestines  become  coated 
with  waste  matter,  which  coating  tends  to 
become  thicker  and  harder  and  more  per- 
manent as  time  goes  on.  So  detrimental 
is  this  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  illnesses 
that  doctors  have  to  deal  with  originate 
here.  And  so  well  are  its  dangers  recog- 
nized  that   the   first  step  a  doctor  takes   is 


to  make  sure  that  the  bowels  of  his  patient 
are  cleansed.  Amongst  other  results  of 
this  unnatural  condition  an  ideal  breeding 
giound  for  germs  is  provided.  The  bac- 
teria that  abound  under  such  conditions 
include  the  three  varieties  that  aid  the  in- 
fluenza germ  to  produce  such  disastrous 
effects. 

But  if  the  bowels  are  kept  clean  no 
lodging  place  is  afforded  for  bacteria.  Con- 
sequently, the  influenza  germ — even  when 
taken  into  the  system — passes  throoKh 
harmlessly. 

Many  people  try  to  assist  nature  by 
means  of  drugs.  But  to  the  use  of  drugs 
thtre  are  very  strong  objections.  They 
do  not  assist;  they  force  nature.  They 
weaken  the  intestinal  muscles  and  lower 
the  vitality.  They  gradually  lose  their 
effect.  They  empty  but  do  not  cleanse. 
You  would  not  wash  your  hands  by  pour- 
ing physic  over  them,  nor  would  you  purify 
your  house  by  means  of  disinfectants  only, 
or  dust  your  furniture  with  sandpaper. 
TI.en  don't  scour  your  liver  with  drugs  un- 
less  your   doctor  orders   it. 

There  is  a  simple  and  very  much  better 
way  of  keeping  the  intestines  clean,  and 
that  is  by  means  of  the  Internal  Bath 
The  people  who  follow  this  practice  can 
feel  absolutely  safe  from  d  ingcr  of  in- 
fluenza or  o'her  infection.  To  avoid  mis- 
conception it  should  be  stated  that  a  hot 
water  enema  is  no  more  an  internal  bath 
than  a  bill  of  fare  is  a  dinner.  The  one 
efticient  method  is  by  means  of  the  "J.B.L. 
Ciuscade."  It  is  simple,  too,  for  it  needs 
only  warm  water,  and  a  child  could  under- 
stand and  use  it  without  fear  of  hurt  or 
bieakajre.  And  after  its  use  the  system 
Is  so  clean  that  there  is  no  possible  fear 
of  infection.  The  whole  matter  is  fully 
explained  in  a  book  called  The  What,  The 
Why,  The  Way  of  the  Internal  Bath,  writ- 
ter.  by  the  inventor,  which  will  be  gladly 
sent  post  free  to  anyone  who  will  send  his 
or  her  name  and  address  to  Dr.  Chas.  A. 
Tyrrell,  Suite  2.17,  Tyrrell  Building,  168 
College   Street,  Toronto. 

Security  from  infection  is  only  one  of 
the  reasons  for  using  the  Cascade.  Stag 
nation  of  the  bowel  contents,  and  weaken- 
ing of  the  intestinal  muscles  by  drugs,  lead 
to  increased  fermentation,  to  putrefaction, 
and  to  the  formation  of  irritant  and  poison- 
ous substances.  Such  poisons  are  readily 
absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  are  often  the 
unsuspected  cause  of  aches  and  pains, 
pimples,  skin  blotches,  bad  complexion,  ■ 
general  lack  of  good  physical  condition, 
sleeplessness,  and  a  feeling  of  dullness  and 
fatigue.  Most  of  the  men  and  women  of 
today  are  only  half  as  efficient  a?  they 
could  be.  No  machine  in  the  world  would 
keep  working  as  clogged  up  as  the  human 
body  usually  is.  Treat  your  body  ns  well 
as  you  would  a  machine,  remembering  that 
anyone  who  lets  the  body  continue  in  that 
state  has   to   pay  for  it  eventually. 

It  can  all  be  avoided.  Clear  head,  clean 
tongue,  active  muscles,  good  complexion, 
vigorous  health,  long  life;  these  are  the 
henetits  over  half  a  million  people  ar«  d<- 
riving  from  the  proper  system  of  Internal 
Bathing  by  means  of  Dr.  Tyrrell's  wonder- 
ful invention.  The  J.  B.  L.  Cascade 
Wouldn't  YOU.  too,  like  to  feel  good  ALL 
the  time?  Then  just  write  down  your 
address  and  send  it  now  to  Dr.  Tyrrell, 
and  this  interesting  and  instructive  hook 
will   be   sent   you   by   return. 


More  About  Germany  From  Within 


Continued  from  page  11 


The  Count  spoke  with  great  sincerity 
and  earnestness.  "But  come  along,' 
he  added,  "I  want  to  drive  you  about 
the  city  and  show  you  a  few  of  the 
leading  features  of  our  new  national  re- 
construction.    We  can  talk  as  we  go." 

"But  Von  Boobenstein,"  I  said,  "you 
speak  of  the  people  who  made  the  war; 
surely  you  were  all  in  favor  of  it? 

"In  favor  of  it!  We  were  all  against 
it." 


"But  the  Kaiser,"  I  explained. 

"The  Kaiser,  my  poor  master!  How 
he  worked  to  prevent  the  war!  Day 
und  night;  even  before  anybody  else 
had  heard  of  it  'Boob,'  he  said  to  me 
one  day  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  'this 
war  must  be  stopped.'  'Which  war, 
Your  Serenity?'  I  asked.  'The  war 
that  is  coming  next  month.'  he  answer- 
ed. 'I  look  to  you.  Count  Boobenstein,' 
he  continue<I,  'to  bear  witness  that  I  am 
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doing  my  utmost  to  stop  it  a  month  be- 
fore the  English  Government  has  done 
anything.'  " 

IX^HILE  we  were  thus  speaking  our 
'  »  taxi  had  taken  us  out  of  the  roar 
and  hubbub  of  the  main  thoroughfare 
into  the  quiet  of  a  side  street.  It  now 
drew  up,  at  the  door  of  an  unpretentious 
dwelling,  in  the  window  of  which  I  ob- 
served a  large  printed  card  with  the 
legend  REVEREND  MR.  TIBBITS: 
Private  Tuition,  Englinh,  Navigation 
iind  other  RrancheH.  We  entered  and 
were  shown  by  a  servant  into  a  little 
front  room  when  a  venerable  looking 
gentleman,  evidently  a  Lutheran  minis- 
ter, was  seated  in  a  corner  at  a  writing 
table.  He  turned  on  our  entering  and 
at  the  sight  of  the  uniform  which  I 
wore,  jumped  to  his  feet  with  a  vigor- 
ous and  unexpected  oath. 

"It  is  all  right.  Admiral,"  said  Count 
Von  Boobenstein,  "my  friend  is  not 
really  a  sailor." 

"Ah!"  said  the  other.  "You  must 
excuse  me.  The  sight  of  that  uniform 
always  gives  me  the  jumps." 

He  came  forward  to  shake  hands  and, 
as  the  light  fell  upon  him,  I  recognized 
that  grand  old  seaman,  perhaps  the 
greatest  sailor  that  Germany  has  ever 
produced  or  ever  will.  Admiral  Von 
Tirpitz. 

"My  dear  Admiral!"  I  said,  warmly. 
"I  thought  you  were  out  of  the  country. 
Our  papers  said  that  you  had  gone  to 
Switzerland  for  a  rest." 

"No,"  said  the  Admiral.  "I  regret 
to  say  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  get 
away." 

"Your  Allied  press,"  interjected  the 
Count,  "has  greatly  maligned  our  Ger- 
man patriots  by  reporting  that  they 
have  left  the  country.  Where  better 
could  they  trust  themselves  than  in  the 
bosom  of  their  own  people?  You  notic- 
ed the  cabman  of  our  taxi?  He  was  the 
former  chancellor,  Von  Bethman-Holl- 
weg.  You  saw  that  stout  woman  with 
the  apple  cart  at  the  street  corner? 
Frau  Bertha  Krupp  Von  Bohlen.  All 
are  here,  helping  to  make  the  new  Ger- 
many. But  come.  Admiral,  our  visitor 
here  is  much  interested  in  our  plans  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Fatherland. 
1  thought  that  you  might  care  to  show 
him  your  designs  for  the  new  German 
navy." 

"A  new  navy!"  I  exclaimed,  while  my 
voice  showed  the  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration that  I  felt.  Here  was  this 
gallant  old  seaman,  having-  just  lost  an 
entire  navy,  setting  vigorously  to  work 
to  make  another.  "But  how  can  Ger- 
many possibly  find  the  money  in  her 
present  state  for  the  building  of  new 
ships?" 

"There  are  not  going  to  be  any  ships," 
said  the  great  Admiral.  "That  was  our 
chief  mistake  in  the  past,  in  insisting 
on  having  ships  in  the  navy.  Ships,  as 
the  war  has  shown  us,  are  quite  un- 
necessary to  the  German  plan,  they  are 
not  part  of  what  I  may  call  the  German 
idea.  The  new  navy  will  be  built  in- 
land and  elevated  on  piles  and  will 
consist — " 

13UT  at  this  moment  a  great  noise  of 
•L'  shouting  and  sudden  tumult  could 
be  heard   as   if  from  the  street. 

"Some  one  is  coming,"  said  the  Ad- 
miral hastily.  "Reach  me  my  Bible." 
"No,  no,"  said  the  Count,  seizing  me  by 
the  arm.  "The  sound  comes  from  the 
Great  Square.  There  is  trouble.  We 
must  hasten  back  at  once."  He  drag- 
ged me  from  the  house. 

We  perceived  at  once,  as  soon  as  we 
came  into  the  main  street  again,  from 
the  excited  demeanour  of  the  crowd  and 
from  the  anxious  faces  of  people  run- 
ning to  and  fro,  that  something  of  great 
moment  must  be  happening. 

Everybody  was  asking  of  the  passer- 
by:    "What  is  loose?     What  is  it?" 

Ramshackle  taxis,  similar  to  the  one 
in  which  we  had  driven,  forced  their 
way  as  best  they  could  through  the 
crowded  thoroughfare,  moving  evidently 
in  the  direction  of  the  Government 
buildings. 

"Hurry,  hurry!"  said  Von  Booben- 
stein, clutching  me  by  the  arm,  "or  we 
shall  be  too  late.    It  is  as  I  feared." 

"What  is  it?"  I  said.  "What's  the 
matter?" 

"Fool   that   I   was,"   said   the   Count, 


"to  leave  the  building.  1  should  have 
known.  And  in  this  costume  I  am  help- 
less." 

We  made  our  way  as  best  we  could 
through  the  crowd  of  people  who  all 
seemed  moving  in  the  same  direction, 
the  Count,  evidently  a  prey  to  the  grav- 
est anxiety,  talking  as  if  to  himself  and 
imprecating  his  own  carelessness. 

We  turned  the  corner  of  a  street  and 
reached  the  edge  of  the  great  square. 
It  was  filled  with  a  vast  concourse  of 
people.  At  the^very  moment  in  which 
we  reached  it  a  great  burst  of  cheering 
i-ose  from  the  crowd.  We  could  sef- 
over  the  heads  of  the  people  that  a  man 
'i?.d  appeared  on  the  balcony  of  the  Gov-  j 
ernment  Building,  holding  a  paper  in 
his  hand.  His  appearance  was  evident-  ! 
ly  a  signal  for  the  outburst  of  cheers,  | 
accompanied  by  the  waving  of  hand- 
kerchiefs. The  man  raised  his  hand 
in  a  gesture  of  authority.  German 
training  is  deep:  silence  fell  instant- 
ly upon  the  assembled  populace.  We 
had  time  in  the  momentary  pause  to 
examine,  as  closely  as  the  distance  per- 
mitted, the  figure  upon  the  balcony. 
The  man  was  dressed  in  the  blue  over- 
all suit  of  a  workingman.  He  was  bare- 
headed. His  features,  so  far  as  we 
could  tell,  were  those  of  a  man  well  up 
in  years,  but  his  frame  was  rugged  and 
powerful.     Then  he  began  to  speak. 

"Friends  and  comrades!"  he  called 
out  in  a  great  voice  that  resounded 
through  the  square.  "I  have  to  an- 
nounce that  a  New  Revolution  has  been 
completed." 

A  wild  cheer  broke  from  the  people. 

"The  Bolsheviks'  Republic  is  over- 
thrown. The  Bolsheviks  are  aristo- 
crats.    Let  them  die!"' 

"Thank  Heaven  for  this  costume," 
I  heard  Count  Boobenstein  murmur  at 
my  side.  Then  he  seized  his  pea-green 
hat  and  waved  it  in  the  air  shouting: 
"Down  with  the  Bolsheviks!" 

All  about  us  the  cry  was  taken  up. 

ONE  saw  everywhere  in  the  crowd 
men  pulling  off  their  sheepskin 
coats  and  tramping  them  under-foot 
with  the  shout:  "Down  with  Bolshev- 
ism." To  my  surprise  I  observed  that 
most  of  the  men  had  on  blue  overalls 
beneath  their  Russian  costumes.  In  a 
few  moments  the  crowd  seemed  truns- 
fornied  into  a  vast  mass  of  mei^hanics. 

The  speaker  raised  his  hand  again. 
"We  have  not  yet  decided  what  the  new 
Government  will  be." 

A  great  cheer  from  the  people. 

"Nor  do  we  propose  to  state  who  vaV 
be  the  leaders  of  it." 

Renewed  cheers. 

"But  this  much  we  can  say.  It  is  to 
be  a  free,  universal,  Pan-German  Gov- 
ernment of  love." 

Cheers. 

"Meantime,  be  warned!  Whoever 
speaks  against  it  will  be  shot;  anybody 
who  dares  to  lift  a  finger  will  be  hang- 
ed. A  proclamation  of  Brotherhood 
will  be  posted  all  over  the  city.  If 
anybody  dares  to  touch  it,  or  to  discuss 
it,  or  to  look  at  or  to  be  seen  reading 
it,  he  will  be  hanged  to  a  lamp  post." 

Loud  applause  greeted  this  part  of 
the  speech  while  the  faces  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  my  great  astonishment,  seemed 
fill'.d  with  genuine  relief  and  beamed 
with  unmistakable  enthusiasm. 

"And  now,"  continued  the  speaker. 
"I  command  you,  you  dogs,  to  disperse 
quietly  and  go  home.  Move  quickly, 
swine  that  you  are,  or  we  shali  open 
fire  uptTi  you  with  machine  guns." 

With  the  last  outburst  of  cheer •n,'r  the 
crowd  broke  and  dispersed,  like  a  vast 
th;>a1ro  audience.  On  all  sides  were 
expressions  of  joy  and  satisfaction. 
"Excellent,  Wunderschon,"  "He  calls 
us  dogs!  That's  splendid.  Swine! 
Did  you  hear  him  say  'Swine'?  This 
is  true  German  Government  again  at 
last." 

Then  just  for  a  moment  the  burly 
figure  reappeared  on  the  balcony. 

"A  last  word!"  he  called  to  the  de 
parting  crowd.  "I  omitted  to  say  that 
all  but  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  late 
Government  are  already  caught.  An 
soon  as  we  can  lay  our  thumb  on  the 
Chief  Executive  rest  assured  that  he 
will  be  hanged." 

"Hurrah!"  shouted  Boobenstein,  wav- 
ing his  hat  in  the  air.     Then  in  a  whis- 
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Wildman,  Editor  "The  Forum."  Tells  how 
and  what  to  write — how  to  appeal-- how  to 
arrange  material — a  pra'ctical  handbook  of 
literary  craftsmanship.  Price  55  cents. 
The  Forum,  118  East  28th  Street.  New 
York.  ' 


rj/RITE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG.  IF 
availahl'i  we'll  write  music — guarantee 
pu'oHsher's  acceptance.  Send  poems  o$i 
love,  victory,  any  subject.  Fairchild  Music 
Co.,  19y,  203  Broadwny,  N.Y.  i  2-19  ; 


CHORT  STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS.  ETC. 

are    wanted    for    publication.      Literary 

Bureau,    145   Hannibal,   Mo.  (tf) 


WANTED    —    STORIES,  ARTICLES, 

poems  for  new  magazine.  We  pay 
on  acceptance.  Handwritten  MSS.  accept- 
able. Send  MSS.  to  Woman's  National 
Magazine.    Desk    406.    Washington.    DC. 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 

CTAMPS  —  PACKAGE  FREE  TO  COL- 
^  lectors  for  two  cents  postage.  Also 
offer  hundred  different  foreign.  Catalogue. 
Hinges  all  five  cents.  We  buy  stamps. 
Marks   Stamp  Co..  Toronto,   Canada.        (tfl 


PATENTS  AND  LEGAL 

pETHERSTONHAUGH    &    CO..    PATENT 

Solicitors.       Head    Office,     Royal     Bank 

Building,  Toronto;  5  Elgin   Street.   Ottawa. 

Offices  in  other  principal   cities.  (4-19) 


STAMMERING 

CT-STU-T-T-TERING       and       Stammering 

cured     at    home.       Instructive     booklet 

free.     Walter  McDonnell,  64  Potomac  Bank 

Building.   Washington.    D.C.  irtf- 


per  to  me :  "Let  us  go,"  he  said,  "while 
the  going  is  still  good." 

\J/'E  hastened  as  quickly  and  unob- 
'  '  trusively  as  we  could  through  the 
dispersing  multitude,  turned  into  a  side 
street  and,  on  a  sign  from  the  Count, 
entered  a  small  cabaret  or  drinking 
shop,  newly  named  as  its  sign  showed. 
THE  GLORY  OF  THE  BRITISH 
COLONIES   CAFE. 

The  Count  with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief 
ordered  wine. 

"You  recognized  him,  of  course,"  he 
said. 

"Who?"  I  asked.  "You  mean  the  big 
workingnian  who  spoke.       Who  is  he?" 

"So  you  didn't  recognize  him,"  said 
the  Count.  "Well,  well,  but  of  course 
all  the  rest  did.  Workingman !  It  is 
Field  Marshal  Hindenburg.  It  means 
of  course  that  the  same  old  crowd  are 
back  again.  That  was  Ludendorff 
standing  below.  I  saw  it  all  at  once. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  only  way.  But  as  for 
me  I  shall  not  go  back.  I  am  too  deep- 
ly compromised;  it  would  mean  death." 

Boobenstein  remained  for  a  time  in 
deep  thought,  his  fingers  beating  a  tattoo 
c  n  the  little  table.     Then  he  spoke. 

"Do  you  remember,"  he  said,  "the  old 
time  of  long  ago  when  you  first  knew 
me?" 

"Very  well,  indeed."  I  answered. 
"You  were  one  of  the  German  waiters, 
.ir  rather,  one  of  the   German   officers 
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disguised  as  waiters  at  McKonkey's 
Restaurant  in  Toronto." 

"I  was,"  said  the  Count.  "I  carried 
the  beer  on  a  little  tray  and  opened 
oysters  behind  a  screen.  It  was  a 
v.-underschpn  life.  Do  you  think,  my 
j,ood  friend,  you  could  get  me  that  job 
ajrain?" 

"Boobenstein,"  I  exclaimed,  "I  can 
get  you  reinstated  at  once.  It  will  be 
some  small  return  for  your  kindness 
to  me  in  Germany." 

"Good,"  said  the  Count.  "Let  us  sail 
at  once  for  Canada." 

"One  thing,  however,"  I  said,  restrain- 
ing him.  "You  may  not  know  that 
since  you  left  there  are  no  longer  beer 
waiters  in  Toronto  because  there  is  no 
beer.     All   is  forbidden." 

"Let  me  understand  myself,"  said  the 
Count  in   astonishment.     "No   beer!" 

"None  whatever." 

"Wine  then?" 

"Absolutely  not.  All  drinking,  ex- 
cept of  water,  is  forbidden." 

The  Count  rose  and  stood  erect.  His 
figure  seemed  to  regain  all  its  old-time 
Prussian  rigidity.  He  extended  his 
hand. 

"My  friend,"  he  said.  "I  bid  you 
farewell." 

"Where  are  you  going  to?"  I  asked. 

"My  choice  is  made,"  said  Von  Boob- 
enstein. "There  are  worse  things  than 
death.  I  am  about  to  surrender  myself 
to  the  German  authorities." 


Saturday's  Child 

Continued  jrom.  page  16 


liomesticity  in  him  that  made  it  easy 
for  her  not  to  fall  in  love  with  him. 
He  wasn't  exciting.  He  wasn't  the 
sort  of  young  man  that  broke  your 
V"-art  and  rode  away;  he  was  the  sort 
(^f  young  man  that  called  for  you  on 
rainy  evenings  with  your  rubbers.  He 
was  "safe." 

But  Charles  wasn't.  He  was  as 
romantic  as  a  sixteen-year-old  school 
p:irl,  and  a  touch  of  moonlight,  a  touch 
of  mystery  and  pretty  voice  with  a 
hint  of  laughter  in  it  had  stirred  in  him 
such  a  pleasant  sense  of  excitement  as 
he  had  not  known  in  years.  He  was 
(juite  confident  that  he  would  know  the 
girl  again  if  he  were  to  see  her,  and  he 
watched  for  her  patiently  all  the  next 
day;  and  at  night  when  there  was  still 
110  sign  of  her  he  took  the  little  winding 
path  down  to  the  lake.  But  the  wharf 
was  deserted,  and  the  lake  silent,  the 
placid  moonlight  lying  in  an  unbroken 
path  across  the  water. 

By  the  next  night  he  had  quite  given 
her  "up.  Almost  simultaneously  he  de- 
cided to  go  home.  Miss  Fothergill  was 
becoming  more  and  more  absorbed  in 
Ham;  they  had  disappeared  together 
without  explanation  immediately  after 
dinner.  There  was  nothing  for  him  to 
do  and  nowhere  to  go.  He  might  have 
sought  out  one  of  the  "nice  girls"  and 
taken  her  out  on  the  lake,  but  he  would- 
n't have  known  what  to  talk  to  her 
about.  He  never  knew  what  to  talk 
about  to  them.  He  saw  clearly  now 
what  he  had  long  susp';cted — that  he 
was  a  person  consistently  shunned  by 
womankind.  Rather  than  endure  an 
evening  of  his  society  they  went  off 
with  vulgar  dollar  baiters  like  Ham 
Allan.  They  jumped  off  the  docks  and 
climbed  banks  to  avoid  listening  to  his 
conversation 

He  wandered  down  to  the  Post  Office 
in  the  far  end  of  the  building  and  secur- 
ed the  evening  mail— a  morning  paper 
three  days  old  and  a  picture  postcard 
from  his  married  sister.  F^merging 
disconsolately  he  was  just  beginning  to 
retrace  his  steps,  towards  the  hotel 
when  he  happened  to  glance  ahead 
along  the  i)ath  that  led  to  the  lake;  and 
the  second  part  of  the  adventure  began. 
For  there  not  fifty  feet  ahead  of  him 
was  the  girl  of  the  little  dock. 

JUST  how  he  recognized  her  it  would 
be  hard  to  say,  for  she  was  dressed 
exactl;  like  any  one  of  the  fifty  girls 
who  might  have  been  seen  about  the 
hotel  at  that  hour,  in  a  white  skirt  and 
a  gay  colored  blazer.     But  it  was  she, 

'\X\(\    wh'*"     ^^"    '■'*'^"'    ''r>    KcViirifi    hr>r    II  r  ! 


spoke  to  her.  his  heart  in  his  rriouth, 
she  gave  him  a  friendly  smile  of  re- 
cogrnition. 

"Please  don't  run  away  this  time," 
he  said  pleadinglv.  "If  you  knew  the 
time  I've  had  finding  you — " 

But  she  did  rot  seem  inclined  to  run 
away.  She  made  room  for  him  on  the 
narrow  path  that  ran  down  from  the 
post  office,  and  Charles,  immeasur- 
ably grateful,  fell  into  step  beside  her. 

It  was  not  quite  dark  and  just  be- 
vond  the  ta'.l  trees  at  the  end  of  the 
path  beamed  faintly  the  twilit  water 
of  the  lake.  And  presently  he  gathered 
courage  to  point  out  that  it  was  still 
early  and  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to 
get  a  canoe  and  go  out  and  float  about 
for  a  while  in  the  path  of  the  moon. 

Her  face  showed  that  she  thought  it 
would  be  very  pleasant  too.  But  she 
hesitated   a  little. 

"It  will  be  perfectly  safe,"  urged 
Charles.  "If  you  find  yourself  in  danger 
you  have  only  to  scream  and  a  hundred 
people  will  rush  to  your  rescue — a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  people,"  he  corrected 
himself,   recalling  the  prospectus. 

Perhaps  she  shouldn't  have  gone. 
She  had  never  been  introduced  to  him, 
and  everyone  knows  that  every  young 
man  to  whom  you  have  not  been  intro- 
duced is  potentially  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing.  But  she  did.  She  glanced  at 
the  twilit  water  and  back  at  Charles' 
shy  but  ingenuous  face,  and  evidently 
quite  reassured  by  what  she  saw  there 
she  consented  without  further  hesitation. 
So  they  went  down  and  found  a  canoe 
and  slid  out  presently  into  the  starlit 
silence  of  the  lake. 

SHE  was  the  most  satisfactory  person 
that  Charles  had  ever  met.  He 
realized  this  within  the  first  five  minutes 
of  the  adventure.  Not  only  was  she 
joyous  and  foolish  and  young  herself, 
but  she  revealed  him  to  himself  as 
a  person  joyous  and  foolish  and  young 
as  well.  It  was  quite  startling;  like 
coming  sharply  about  a  corner  and  con- 
fronting yourself  as  comeone  else,  in 
an   unexpected  flattering  mirror. 

He  made  a   brilliant  discovery. 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  people  in  the 
world,"  he  said.  "The  kind  that  make 
you  afraid  you  really  may  be  the  sort 
of  a  person  you  have  .sometimes  thought 
you  are,  and  the  kind  that  make  you 
think  you  really  are  the  sort  of  person 
you  have  sometimes  hoped  you  may  be." 

He  was  enjoying  that  rarest  and 
picasantest  of  human  experiences — the 
sensation  of  being  thoroughly  appre- 
fiiiff/J       He    ViM(I    always    b(*o?i    «»pnret]y 
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the  greatest  center  of  Military,   Naval 
and  Aerial  activity  in  America 

'  I  *HE  Hotel  Chambcrlin  directly  faces  Hampton  Roads!  Ad- 
■'•  joining  the  Hotel  also  is  the  site  of  the  New  Naval  Training 
Base  and  Aviation  School.  Langley  Field,  the  Army  .\viation 
Experiment  Station,  is  but  a  few  miles  away. 

Old  Point  Comfort  is  most  easy  to  reach.  Fare  is  but  a  small 
fraction  of  that  to  far  Southern  resorts. 

The  Medicinal  Bath  Department  (under  authoritative  medical  di- 
rection) duplicates  every  bath  and  treatment  given  at  European  Spas. 

StnJ  Jot  CobrtJ  Attoptant  Map  itht'cnly  ont  of  its  l(inj  atr  mait   in 
Amaica)  oj  Utt  fine  Elgfitten-nole  Golf  Count  anj  illuslratej  koolfltts. 

George  F.  Adams,  Manager,    Fortress  Monroe    Va. 

Vita  ilf  Hold  Chamhirlin  anj  OU  Point  Comjort 
taktn  from  Caproni  Triphne 


New  Vork  Offices: 
Bertha  Ruffncr  Hotel 
Bureau,  McAlpin  Ho- 
tel, Cook's  Tours,  or 
"Ask  Mr.  Foster**  at 
any  of  his  offices. 


Speaking  of 

Bre^fast  - 

WHAT  could  :?ou  get  more  appetizing 
than  juicy  slices  of  ricl\l:?-flavored, 
delicately-cured.  Rose  Brand  Bacon  pan 
fried,  in  tUe  old-fasKioned  wa:J  ? 

ROSE  BRAND 
BACON 

is  the  real  treat  at  on;p  bre.iltfast  table  —  the 
otie  appreciated  h;)  all. 

Try  Rose  Brand  Bacon — it  costs  no 
more  than  good  bacon  should  cost,  and 
besides  its  tempting  qualities,  it  is  rich  in 
food  value. 

Sold  AlmoiC  Hverywhere. 

Matthews  -  Blackwell  Limited 

Eriabliihed  1852 
CANAo*  roon  ■osnd  iicincs  is-as 
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The  Apartment  Uprigh ' 
sells  for  S465  east  of  Ft. 
IViHiam—West  of  Ft 
William  Hs  price  is  S525 

Write  for  Datgn  Book 
"M"  showing  full  range 
of  Nordheimer  styles. 


A  TONE,  RICH  AND  RESONANT 

In  an  Instrument  of  Compact  Design 

The  skill  of  artisans  and  designers  has  long  been  directed  toward  the 
production  of  a  Piano  small  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
small,  modern  home,  yet  rich  enough  in  tone  for  a  room  of  large  dimen- 
sions.    Such  a  Piano  has  at  last  been  evolved.     It  is  called  the 

NORDHEIMER  APARTMENT  UPRIGHT 

From  a  musical  point  of  view,  nothing  has  been  sacrificed  'n  this  instrument-in  it  will  be 
found  all  the  characteristics  which  have  made  the  Nordheimer  Pianos  famous  for  their  full, 
resonant  "singing  quality"  of  tone. 

The  price  is  a  popular  one  — remarkably  low  for  an  instruiHent  that  in  tonal  quality  is  compar- 
able  only   to   the   largest   and    most   costly   of   pianos. 

The  Nordheimer  Piano  and  Music  Co.,  Ltd. 


Cor.  Yonge  and  Albert  Streets, 


TORONTO 


This  Branch  of  the  Service  is  for  the 
Ladies  as  well  as  for  the  Men! 

It  doesn't  matter  whether  you  live  in  a  fishing  town  in  Nova  Scotia,  in 
a  city  in  Ontario,  on  a  farm  in  Saskatchewan,  or  in  a  mining  town  in 
British  Columbia — 

It  doesn't  matter  whether  you  are  young  or  past  the  prime  of  life,  or 
whether  you  are  a  man  or  a  woman — 

As  long  as  you  live  ANYWHERE  in  Canada  you  can  make  money  as  a 
representative  of  this  Company. 

The  greatest  advertising  campaign  ever  undertaken  by  Canadian  pub- 
lishers is  now  boosting  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  in  the  leading  daily 
papers  every  month.  MACLEAN'S  is  famous — and  orders  are  pouring 
in  from  all  parts  of  Canada.  Many  persons  in  your  locality  send  us 
their  subscriptions,  quite  unsolicited. 


—  —  ^—  -^  —  Cut  off  Here  and  Mail —    — 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Dept.  27,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Gentlemen:-    Please  tell  me  how  I  can  make  money  by  your  plan 

Name 

Addre. 


We  will  pay  you  — 
WELL ---to  get  these 
subscriptions.  Write 
for  full  particulars. 
Sign  the  coupon  be- 
low. Mail  it  to  us 
NOW. 


afraid  that  he  was  a  rather  dull  per- 
son. But  here  was  someone  who  was 
openly  and  frankly  convinced  that  he 
was  nothing  of  the  .sort;  someone  to 
whom  it  was  not  necessary  to  propose 
marriage  at  frequent  intervals  in  order 
tc  maintain  the  conversation;  who  un- 
derstood what  he  meant  to  say  almost 
before  he  had  finished  saying  it;  and — 
which  was  better  still — did  not  try  to 
say  it  first  herself. 

"How  old  are  you?"  he  asked  sud- 
denly. 

She  was  twenty-one,  and  he  sighed  to 
think  of  the  years  he  had  missed  know- 
ing her. 

"But  I've  been  writing  you  letters 
for  a  long  time,"  he  said. 

"Letters?"  she  repeated  surprised. 

"Dozens  of  them,"  he  assured  her. 
"Only  I  always  sent  them  to  the  wrong 
address."  And  then  he  told  her  about 
Miss   Fothergill. 

He  told  her  a  great  many  things  that 
night.  It  was  a  beautiful  clear  night 
of  stars,  with  no  spectator  but  a  broad 
and  benevolent  moon,  and  no  sound  ex- 
cept the  sound  of  their  own  voices.  So 
no  doubt  that  was  why  he  was  able  to 
talk  to  her  about  things  he  could  never 
have  talked  about  to  anyone  else —  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  hypothetical  lady  of 
the  letters.  They  talked  about  life,  and 
how  one  must  not  expect  it  to  be  alto- 
gether perfect,  but  it  could  be  made 
very  pleasant  if  one  lived  with  exactly 
the  right  sort  of  people;  and  about  the 
moon  and  stars;  and  about  Amy  Lowell's 
poetry;  and  how  the  most  delightful 
friendships  are  the  ones  that  come 
when  you  least  expect  them — friend- 
ships that  you  stumble  upon  without 
warning  on  starlit  nights  in  out-of-the- 
way-places,  and  about  how  dreadful  it 
must  be  to  marry  for  anything  but 
love 

And  after  a  while  it  was  so  late  that 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  home. 

Charles  turned  the  canoe  reluctantly 
toward  the  little  dock.  He  was  to 
leave  her  there,  and  she  was  quite 
obstinate  about  refusing  to  let  him 
come  any  further. 

"But  when  am  I  to  see  you  again?" 
he  asked,  when  she  stood  there  finally, 
bidding  him  good-night. 

She  looked  up  with  a  sudden  unread- 
able smile. 

"Yon  see  me  every  day,"  she 
said,  "only  you  will  never  look  at  me. 
I  stood  right  behind  you  this  morning — 
you  even  made  a  remark  to  me." 

He  pretended  to  take  this  statement 
seriously.  Was  it  a  personal  remark? 
N — .  Humorous  then?  Scarcely 
that.  Sentimental,  perhaps?  Oh,  no 
indeed! 

"It  might  be  described,"  she  said  after 
a  period  of  reflection,  "as  a  gastronomi- 
cal  remark." 

She  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  little 
path,  a  vague  white  blur  against  the 
soft  blackness  of  the  trees.  He  could 
not  see  her  face  but  he  knew  that  she 
was  laughing  at  him.  She  quite  fre- 
quently laughed  at  him,  but  she  laughed 
with  him  at  the  same  time  so  that  he 
had  a  friendly  sense  of  having  a  hand  in 
the  joke. 

"The  remark,"  she  said,  "was  'oat- 
meal, please,  and  two  fried  eggs.'  " 

And  vanished  into  the  darkness. 

CHARLES  climbed  back  into  his  canoe 
and  turned  it  thoughtfully  toward 
the  middle  of  the  lake. 

If  you  had  grown  accustomed,  to 
thinking  of  romance  as  something 
glittering  and  mysterious  and  remote, 
and  then  suddenly  discovered  it  to  ,be 
friendly  and  intimate  and  as  comfort- 
able as  an  old  shoe,  you  might  under- 
stand his  feelings  at  that  moment. 
Comfort;  that  was  the  feeling  she  gave 
one;  the  comfort  of  "pleasant  fires,  or 
cheerful  laughter  or  sunny  weather. 
She  was  gay  without  being  provocative 
and  merry  without  being  scornful;  she 
was  his  hypothetical  lady  come  true  at 
last. 

To  be  sure  his  hypothetical  lady  was 
only  a  waitress  at  a  summer  hotel.  But 
Charles  was  a  sensible  young  man,  and 
this  did  not  detract  in  the  least  from 
the  value  of  his  discovery.  Only  it 
struck  him  as  a  piece  of  monstrous  in- 
justice that  she  should  be  expected  to 
accept    the     haughty     orders    of     Miss 
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Fothergil!  and  the  bland  ignoring  of 
Ham  Allan;  and  to  be  grat>;ful,  pei-- 
haps,  for  the  society  of  unworthy  peo- 
ple like  himself;  for  the  left-over  pri- 
vileges of  other  girls,  crumbs  from  the 
tables  of   the  rich 

Pondering  many  thing  he  drifted 
about  on  the  still  star-pointed  water. 
The  lights  in  the  distant  hotel  went  out 
one  by  one  and  the  broad,  benevolent 
moon  grew  brighter  and  brighter  and 
higher  in  the  western  sky.  And  every 
human  sound  died  away  leaving  nothing 
to  break  the  stillness  but  the  cry  of  a 
whip-poor-will  on  a  far  away  shore. 

And  still  Charles  drifted  about  the 
lake  and  pondered  this  new  and  extra- 
ordinary    experience There     had 

been  a  time — how  long  ago  it  seemed ! — 
when  he  had  been  secretly  grateful  be- 
cause he  was  still  his  own  man.  He  knew 
now  that  he  would  never  be  his  own 
man  again 


\/0U  may  be  sure  he  was  very  late  in 
*  getting  to  sleep  that  night.  And 
you  may  be  equally  sure  that  he  wa.s 
in  the  dining-room  as  early  as  possible 
next  morning;  so  early  in  fact,  that 
there  was  no  one  there  but  the  waitress- 
es who  were  busy  setting  the  tables  for 
breakfast. 

SSie  was  at  a  distant  table,  laying 
out  knives  and  forks,  and  straighten- 
ing menus  and  filling  water  glasses, 
and  she  smiled  at  him  gaily  across  the 
sunny  dining-room.  And  presently 
she  came  and  stood  beside  his  table. 

She  was  a  small  person  with  brown 
hair  and  a  clear  brown  skin  and  bright 
brown  eyes  that  looked  out  observantly 
upon  the  world  behind  her  glasses. 
'Yes,  she  wore  glasses;  and  if  you  be- 
'ieve  that  it  is  impossible  to  wear 
I'lasses  and  be  pretty  at  the  same  time, 
that  is  simply  because  you  have  never 
met  the  heroine  of  this  story). 

"Will  you  have  cereal — ?"  she  began. 

Charles  shook  his  head. 

"I  don't  want  anything  to  eat,"  he 
said.     "I  just  came  to  talk  to  you." 

"I'm  very  busy,"  she  replied  regret- 
fully, but  with  an  air  of  finality.  Tni 
afraid  I  haven't  time  to  talk  to  you.  .  .  . 
You  will  have  oatmeal,  won't  you?  And 
two  fried  eggs?" 

But  Charles  would  not  entertain  the 
thought  of  food. 

"Will  you  be  busy  all  day?"  he  asked. 

She  would  be  busy  all  day  long.  She 
appeared  to  be  a  person  entirely  ab- 
sorbed by  her  work. 

"But  I've  got  to  see  you  sometime," 
said  Charles.  "If  I  were  to  bring  the 
canoe  around  to  the  little  dock  about 
eight  o'clock  to-night — " 

But  she  only  shook  her  head  and  re- 
plied that  she  thought  he  had  better  not. 

"A  young  man  can't  be  too  careful 
of  the  company  he  keeps,"  she  pointed 
out    sententiously.     "Table    help — " 

"Table  help,"  said  Charles,  "is  the 
nicest  company  in   the  world." 

And  at  that  she  laughed  outright. 

"Why  you  don't  even  know  my  name!" 
she  cried. 

And  no  more  he  did.  He  had  never 
oven  thought  of  it  until  that  moment. 

"Oh  well,  whafs  a  name  between 
friends?"  said  Charles.  "It's  the  least 
important  thing  about  you.  As  long 
as  you're  a  real  per.son  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter whether  your  name  is  Mary  Plan- 
tagenet  or  just  Mary  Brown." 

"It  is  Mary  Brown,"  said  Mary  Brown 
and  gave  a  sudden  little  laugh. 

"I'm  very  glad  to  meet  you,  Mary 
Brown."  said  Charles  gaily. 

AT  the  next  table  a  large  family  party 
"^  who  had  just  come  in  gave  unmis- 
takable signs  of  wondering  when  the 
waitress  meant  to  get  through  with  her 
conversation  and  attend  to_business. 
Large  family  parties  always  think  more 
highly  of  breakfast  than  of  other  peo- 
ple's romances. 

"If  I  were  to  bring  the  canoe  around 
to  the  little  dock  about  eight  o'clock — " 
persisted  Charles. 

She  picked  up  her  tray  and  set  it 
down  again.  She  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  large  family  party.  At 
twenty-one,  you  see,  one  finds  romance 
a  great  deal  more  absorbing  than  other 
people's  breakfasts. 

"Please,"  said  Charles. 

Of  course  she  said  she  would  in  the 


end,  after  hesitating  just  sufficiently 
long  to  let  him  understand  that  she 
had  been  carefully  brought  up  and 
understood  that  the  proceeding  was  ir- 
regular. And  then  suddenly  remember- 
ing the  family  party,  (who  would  have 
undoubtedly  have  been  hammering 
their  plates  with  their  breakfast  knives 
by  this  time  if  they  hadn't  been  care- 
fully brought  up  too),  she  gathered  up 
her  tray  and  vanished. 

\ND  now  everything  was  as  it  should 
have  been  and  Charles  ought  to 
have  been  entirely  happy.  And  un^ 
doubtedly  he  would  have  been  had  it 
not  been  for  Miss  Fothergill. 

Miss  Fothergill  held  the  curious 
theory  that  the  rejection  of  a  proposal 
of  marriage  did  not  necessarily  ter- 
minate or  even  interrupt  the  course  of 
a  love  affair.  Thus,  in  proposing  to 
Miss  Fothergill,  you  practically  mort- 
gaged your  future  to  her.  And  while 
she  might  have  no  idea  of  stepping  in 
eventually  and  foreclosing  the  mort- 
gage she  would  continue  to  regard  you 
for  all  time  with  the  eye  of  ownership. 

She  was  certainly  dreadfully  spoiled, 
thought  Charles,  studying  her  resent- 
fully that  night  at  dinner  as  she  sat 
opposite  him,  disdainfully  attacking  her 
second  helping  of  baked  lake  trout  and 
browned  potatoes. 

She  glanced  up  suddenly  and  caught 
his  eye. 

"Goodness,  Charles!"  she  said,  "What 
are  you  glaring  at  me  like   that  for?" 

Charles  replied  rather  stiffly  that  he 
hadn't  been  conscious  of  glaring.  But 
Miss  FotheYgill  had  her  own  interpre- 
tation for  most  things  and  she  smiled 
at  him  with  sudden  graciousness. 

"I'm  afraid  I've  been  neglecting  you 
rather  badly  lately,"  she  said.  "How- 
ever, I'm  not  going  to  run  away  from 
you  to-night.  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you 
on  the  verandah  for  a  while  after  din- 
ner, Charles.  There  was  something — 
rather  important — I  wanted  to  say  to 
you." 

Charles,  regarding  her  warily,  won- 
dered what  Alice  was  up  to  now. 
Disciplining  Ham  no  doubt,  and  using 
him  as  the  instrument  of  punishment. 
Poor  old  Ham!  Well,  she  would  have 
to  make  it  very  short.  He  had  a  rather 
important  engagement  himself  to-night. 

A  QUARTER  of  an  hour  later,  when 
he  found  himself  alone  on  the 
verandah  with  her,  he  felt  his  sense  of 
resentment  toward  her  rising  to  a  sud- 
den exasperation.  One  of  the  appal- 
ling silences  that  always  descended 
upon  these  two  when  they  were  left 
alone  together  had  fallen  upon  them 
and  wrapped  them  round;  and  he  felt 
an  overwhelming  desire  to  be  through 
with  Alice  altogether.  He  was  tired  of 
being  ill  at  ease;  tired  of  constantly 
dragging  his  mind  for  ideas,  and  bring- 
ing up  the  same  old  water-logged  banali- 
ties. 

"Nice  place,"  said  Charles,  after 
some   moments   of   silence. 

Miss  F'othergill  nodded  absently,  re- 
garding him  only  with  her  outward 
eye,  her  inward  eye  being  obviously 
turned  upon  the  thought  in  which  he 
had  no  share. 

"Nice  evening,"  said  Charles,  after 
another  long  pause. 

Miss  Fothergill  shifted  her  eyes  from 
her  companion  to  her  lap.  This  tima 
she  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
answer  at  all. 

"Nice  sunset  too,"  went  on  Charles, 
beginning  to  take  a  certain  solitary 
rniojTnent  rut  of  the  situation.  "Aw- 
fully nice  view  from  the — " 

"I  think  it's  only  fair  to  tell  you, 
Charles,"  said  Miss  Fothergill,  turning 
her  attention  to  him  at  last,  "that  I'm 
engaged  to  be  married." 

Charles     stared     at    her     for    some 
moments    in    silence.     Then,    when    the    ' 
significance  of  the  information  dawned    1 
upon  him,  he  jumped  up  warmly  to  con-    I 
gratulate  her.     And  then  he  recollected 
that   that  wouldn't   do  at  all,   and   sat 
down  again   rather  foolishly. 

"It's  Ham,"  said  Miss  Fothergill,  and 
her  eyelids  fluttered  slowly  down,  "I 
think  it's  always  been  Ilam,"  she  added 
softly. 

But  she  could  not  resist  an  oblique 


He  Killed  Her  Baby 

"His  father  hurt  him;  hurt  a  little  baby  only  eight  months  old.  He 
died  a  few  weeks  later.  That  was  twelve  years  ago,  but  I  can't  seem 
to  get  over  it,"  she  ended  with  a  gasp. 

And  so  she  had  left  him,  carrying  into  the  empty  years  a  bitter  surging 
memory  of  a  little  curly-headed,  dead  baby.  In  blind  despair  she  con- 
fused marriage  and  morality  and  thought  to  find  happiness  outside 
the  letter  of  the  Law.  With  eternal  lack  of  logic  she  j)ut  her  frail 
strength    against   the    impregnable    barriers    of    convention. 

"I  never  thought  of  wrong,"  she  sobbed  in  after  years,  "I  just  wanted 
to  be  happy.  It  was  because  of  Love  that  I  went  to  him.  We  hurt 
nobody.  Even  Christ  said  because  a  woman  loved  much,  much  was 
to  be  forgiven  her." 

Then  came  David,  quiet,  wistful,  motherless,  little  David  with  his  big, 
little  boy  eyes  and  his  manly,  little  boy  smile — and  with  him  came 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  HELENA  RICHIE 

ALL  the   cross   currents   of   her   life   seemed    to   merge    into   a    peaceful   strealn   of   daily 
happiness  ;  her  starved  mother   hunKer   found  expression    in   David  and   David's   love. 
Here  in  the  sleepy  village  of  Old  Cheater  with  its  neighborly  gossip  and  strict  creeds 
she  found  the  joy  of  life  asain   in  the  happy  laughter  of  a  little  child. 
But  as  sunshine  precedes  a  storm  her  painfully  constructed   world,  like  a   fragile  house  of 
cards,  lay  in  ruins  about  her  suddenly,  and  without  warning,   for  they  took  David  away. 

HOW  Helena  Richie,  with  bleeding  heart  toiled  up  the  steep  hill  of  Calvary  to  self- 
abnegation  :  how  wisely  kind  old  Dr.  LaVendar,  whose  religion  was  truly  from  the 
heart,  watched  her  bitter  struggle  and  remembered  those  immemorial  wordi,  "Let 
him  among  you  who  is  without  sin  cast  the  first  atone,"  gives  the  reader  a  story  powerful 
in  its  intensity,  personal  in  its  appeal.  Whatever  your  belief  may  be  you  cannot  fail  to 
feel  pity  for  this  Magdalene  who  came  back.  You  will  love  the  childish  candor  of  David, 
who  saved  her,  and  above  all  else  you  will  admire  dear  old  Dr.  Lavendar.  who  passed 
judgment  upon  her.  How  it  all  ends  and  how  she  came  back  is  a  fitting  climax  to  one 
of  the  strongest  dramas  of  human  emotion  ever  written.  It  is  a  tale  that  will  live  in 
your  memory  long  pa'st  the  mere  reading. 

You  Get  This  Soul  Stirring  Story 
in  One  Big  Instalment  of  357  Pages 
with  Every  woman's  World. 

For  a   time   limited  period   this  powerful   drama,    "The   Awakening   of   Helena   Richie,"   by 

that  timely  and  famous  author.  Margaret  Deland.  goes  along  with  each  new  or  renewing 

subscription   to  EVERYWOMAN'S    WORLD. 

This  is  not  a  serial  to  appear  in   magazine  form:    It  is  a  fascinatingly  complete  atory  of 

S57    pages    of    clear,    legible    print,    splendidly    bound    between    cloth    covers,    handsomely 

illustrated. 

It   w   more  thrilling   than   any   serial   you   ever   read.      You   do   not   have    to   wait,   you   can 

finish  it  all  at  one  tim«. 

Everywoman's  World  Brings 
you  the  Biggest  Things  of  Life 

If  you  are  not  already  a  reader  of  EVERYWOMAN'S  WORLD.  Get  the  Habit  Now.  It 
is  the  (!!ominant  magazine  for  Canadian  homes  published  in  Canada  by  Canadians  and  for 
Canadians,  and  is  100^^   Canadian  in   ideals,  aims  and  policies. 

EVERYWOMAN'S  WORLD  sUnds  solidly  behind  every  progressive  movtment  that 
directly  intlurnces  and  bt-nefits  the  men  and  women  and  homes  of  Canada.  It  vigorously 
champions  such  modern  movements  as  Civil  Rights  for  Illegitimnte  Children  :  the  Right  of 
Women  to  Sit  in  Parliament;  Better  Housing  and  Improved  Social  Conditions  for  Working 
PeopU*;  a  Minimum  Wage  Based  on  a  Standard  Scale  of  Living:  the  Movement  to  Link 
Closer  the  E»sl  and  the  West:  Teaching  Sex  Purity  to  the  Younjr :  Mother's  Pensions: 
Adequate  Provisions  for  the  Returned  Soldier;  Improved  Social  Conditions;  Making  the 
Future  Safe  for  Posterity,  etc.,  etc. 


Big  Features  You'll 
Not  Want  to  Miss  in 
1919 

Better   Baby   ConUaU. 
Starvation  or  Marriace     Whleh? 

( DealinK  with  the  economic   prob- 
lem  of   the    worlcinff   Kirl.) 
Did  They   Ever   Happen   to  You? 

tTrue     incidents     of     the     auper- 

natural.) 
Wanted,     a     .lob.         (The    economic 

problem   of   the   retumeil   soldier.) 
The    Price   of    Salvation.      (Or    more 

money  for  the  ministry.) 
Make    Ready    the    Wreathn.    (2    part 

Mrial  by  I-'annie  Hurat.) 
Th*  Camel  of  Han.     (I  part  serial 

by  Samuel  Merwin.) 
New    Faces    for   Old.      (The   art   of 

sculptorina  shell  torn  faeea.  I 
Hickory    nock.     (By    Eleanor    Hal- 

lov«ell    Abb.>tt.  I 

Carryinic  the  Manner  of  Democracy, 

And  a  wealth  of  other  atrons  2  and 

a     T>Rrt     •Hrrinir     .erials.     splendid 

'   ■      ■ .1 


nmiuciit    wriU-m. 


Invaluable    departments    on     Interior    [^•coratinK. 
Smart  Fashions  for  limited  and  unlimited  incomes. 
Famous   Pictorial    Review    Pattern    Service,    School 
Directory.    Etiquette,    Bea'uty    Culture,    New    and 
Improved    Household   Department*.   Food   Questions 
of    the     Day     Answered,     Household     Efficiency.  ^^^ 
Millinery  and   Make-ov.r  Departments.    Music.    *^*^ 
Smartly  rin«tr»ted  Unusual   Fiction.  Eicep-    v"^.,)^'/ 
tional    Pictorial    Features   of    Popular    and   ^9  *f*y 
Dramatio    Film    Stars.    Splendid    Cover    C^V^ 
Illustrations    Suitable    for    Framini.   a  ^    **»•■*/ 
Valuable    Health    Department.    Per-    4  #/• 


sonal   Adornment,  The   Advantaffa  ^v'j/' 


and  Advice    if  Our  Kxperimonl    jfj.'^^^ 
Kitchen,    etc..    etc..    all    com-    ^'^'.^ 
bine      to      maVe      EVERY-     ■*V'^' 
WOMAN'S    WOKI-D    the   //».*/ 

one  indispensable  maxa-    4.K>' 
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Places  Her  Always  First" 


"Give  us,  for  the  love  of  God  and  love  of  country,  the  be- 
lated chance  of  being  Canadian.  Let  us  ma\e  our  Cana- 
dianism  a  religion,  an  overtone  of  aspiration  above  the  mul- 
titudinous noises  from  our  marts  and  ports  and  plains. 
And  let  that  religion  be  dignified  by  a  creed  which  places 
her  always  first,  first  in  understanding,  first  in  clean- 
handed accomplishments,  and  first  in  the  interpretation  of 

her   own    glorU."        Extract  from  •    Christmas    Mws.ge  to  Canada   in    the   Dtccmber 

7th  issue  of  Canadian  Courier 


Arthur  Stringer  wrote  that  message  to  Canadians  iiecause  he 
knew  how  it  fitted  the  programme  of  the  Canadian  Courier.  Tt 
was  written  in  a  spirit  of  poetry. 

in  our  i.ssue  of  July  14,  1917,  comes  this  from  the  virile  pen  of 
Hliss  Carman,  the  giant  of  Canadian  poetry  now  in  New  York. 

"The  reader  in  Nova  Scotia  is  more  interested  in  a  good  story  about 
California  than  in  a  poor  story  about  British  Columbia.  Also,  a  good 
story  laid  in  Montreal  would  be  just  as  welcome  to  any  American 
editorial  room  as  an  equally  good  story  laid  in  Denver  or  St.  Louis. 
Of  course,  such  a  magazine  as  I  mean  would  be  eminently  Canadian, 
only  not  exclusively  so.  In  temper  and  outlook  and  sentiment  it  would 
be  all  Canadian,  which  is  just  a  little  different  from  American." 

We  quote  these  extracts  because  they  illu.-itrate  what  the  Canadian 
Courier  is  doing,  has  done,  will  continue  to  do.  And  here  is  a 
brief  outline  of  how,  in  our  I<\bruary  issues,  we  propose  to  work 
out  the  injunctions  of  the  poets.  We  have  space  only  for  the 
things  definitely  aligned  for  those  "issues,  (rlance  over  them 
and  see  how  they  fit  the  case. 

RECONSTRUCTING  RECONSTRUCTION,   By    Isaac   Phipps. 

Another  of  Phipps'  inimitable  dialogues  with  his  friend  Crustius  on 
politics  and  other  things. 

HITCH  THE  CANADIAN  ARTIST  TO  INDUSTRY,  By  Arthur  Lismer. 

A  plain,  practical  talk  by  the  Principal  of  the  Victoria  School  of  Art 
and  Design  in  Halifax,  worth  printing  in  any  national  paper. 

TWO  LITTLE  WOODEN  SHOES,  By  Captain  BelL 

A  true  story  told  by  a  Canadian  officer  who  got  it  first-hand  from  an 

old  Belgian.     A  Laura  Secord   story  from  Mont  Kemmel. 

HOW  MUCH  OF  YOU  IS  BOLSHEVIK?   By  the  Editor. 

PINK-SKIED  TORONTO,   By  Rex   Croasdell. 

A  humoresque  on  how  "The  Twentieth  Plane"  came  to  be  written  in  a 
town  where  churches,  colleges  and  commerce  are  the  things  that  count. 

BEETHOVEN  REINCARNATE. 

A  story  in  four  short  instalments  narrating  the  experiences  of  a  Can- 
adian who  wondered  why  his  passion  for  music  led  him  into  so  many 
imbroglios   with   queer  people   two   of  whom   were   clergymen. 

TWO  SHORT  ARTICLES,  By  Wm.  H.  Moore,  author  of  "The  Clash." 

CHARACTER  SKETCHES  OF  H.  J.  DALY  (Chairman  of  Repatriation), 
by  Augustus  Bridle,  and  WILLIAM  BROWN  (farmer-lawyer-magnate 
of  Saskatchewan),  by  J.  Addison  Reid. 

TWO  SELF-ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLES,  By  Estelle  M.  Kerr,  who  has 

lately  returned  from  her  V.A.D.  itinerary  in  France. 

"THAT  NIGHT  AT  TURNER'S,"  By  Donald  McGirr. 

A  story  of  the  plains;  the  first  story  ever  published  by  this  writer,  who 
has  for  years  been  writing  serious  articles. 

Second  instalment  of  the  secret  service  story,  "The  Seen  and  the  Un- 
seen," by  Bennet  Copplestone. 

FRENCH-CANADIANS  IN  BUSINESS,  By  a  Journalist  of  long  ex- 
perience in  Montreal. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  to  put  the  accent  on  the  Canadian,  it  is 
now.  And  if  the  foregoing  outline  of  what  the  Canadian  Courier 
is  doing  about  it  in  two  i.ssues  does  not  convince  you,  subscribe 
to  the  paper  and  be  convinced 

TWENTY  SIX  ISSUES  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR 

Certain  mechanical  changes  which  will  be  effective  with  the  issae  of  January 
4th,  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  continue  the  One  Dollar  price  to  paid-in- 
advance  subscribers,  and  at  the  same  time,  greatly  improve  the  general 
appearance  of  the  magazine. 

ONE  DOLLAR  BY  MAIL  WILL  BRING  IT— NOW 
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upward  glance  the  next  moment  to  see 
how  he  warf  taking  it.  And  Charles, 
having  had  time  to  recover  himself, 
was  taking  it  very  well  indeed,  his  ex- 
pression denoting  quiet  grief  balanced 
by  manly  resignation. 

And  then  a  rather  curious  thing 
happened.  One  of  those  rare  gleams 
of  self-illumination  that  touch  at  times 
the  most  complacent  of  us,  seemed  to 
come  to  her  for  a  moment,  and  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  Charles  with  more 
of  honesty  and  understanding  in  them 
than  he  had  ever  encountered  in  Miss 
Fothergill's  eyes  before. 

"I  think  you're  rather  well  rid  of  me, 
Charles,"  she  said.  "I'm  afraid  I 
haven't  treated  you  very  well." 

Charles  had  never  been  less  in  love 
with  her  than  he  was  at  that  moment. 
But  perhaps  he  had  never  come  quite 
so  close  to  liking  her.  He  got  up  and 
stood  looking  down  at  her,  half  regret- 
ful, wholly  friendly. 

"That's  all  right;  don't  worry  about 
me,  Alice,"  he  said,  because  he  couldn't 
think  of  anything  better  to  say.  And 
then — because  he  couldn't  think  of  any- 
thing better  to  do — he  leaned  over 
rather  awkwardly,  and  kissed  her 
good-bye. 

A  ND  that  was  why  Charles  was  a 
•'*  quarter  of  an  hour  late  for  his  ap- 
pointment with  the  girl  at  the  little 
dock.  When  he  paddled  up  at  last  she 
was  there  waiting  for  him  (Miss  Fother- 
gill  would  never  have  been  guilty  of 
that),  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  little 
dock,  her  chin  on  her  hand,  her  tranquil 
gaze  on  the  deepening  twilight  of  the 
lake. 

"I  don't  know  what  you'll  think  of  me 
for  being  late,"  said  Charles  anxiously. 
"Someone  delayed  me  just  before  I 
started—" 

She   regarded  him  interestedly. 

"Was  it  Miss  Fothergill?"  she  asked. 

Charles  admitted  as  much,  and  sud- 
denly her  smile  grew  mysterious  and 
reminiscent. 

"It  sounds  like  something  that  hap- 
pened once  before,"  she  said.  "It  was 
quite  a  long  while  ago  at  a  dance.  There 
was  a  girl  there  in  an  ugly  brown  dress, 
and  a  nice  young  man  asked  her  for  a 
dance;  which  was  very  gratifying,  be- 
cause only  two  other  men  had  asked 
her,  and  one  was  only  seventeen,  and 
the  other  a  divinity  student  who  didn't 
dance.  When  his  dance  came,  though, 
the    nice    young    man    didn't    appear — 


men  are  such  forgetful  creatures! — 
But  afterwards  he  came  up  and  ex- 
plained; which  was  very  nice  of  him 
I  think,  don't  you? — " 

She  paused  at  the  sight  of  his  stricken 
face. 

"Why  I  didn't  want  you  to  feel  badly 
about  it:"  she  said.  "It  was  a  long 
time  ago — And  I  didn't  mind  it  a  bit- 
really — " 

That  wasn't  quite  the  truth.  She 
had  minded  a  good  deal.  But  she  never 
could  bear  to  see  people  uncomfortable. 

"But  why — but  what  are  you — "  be- 
gan Charles,  recovering  himself  after  a 
while. 

"Earning  money,"  Mary  Brown  ex- 
plained promptly.  "I  have  to  put  my- 
self through  another  year  at  Dean  yet" . 
And  next  year,"  she  added  proudly, 
"next  year  I  expect  to  graduate  in 
English  and  Political  Economy  with 
Classical  Option." 

/^HARLES  climbed  out  of  the  canoe 
^  and  sat  down  on  the  dock  beside 
her.  He  was  filled  at  that  moment 
with  an  immense  and  tender  enthusiasm 
for  Mary  Brown,  but  he  could  not  find 
the  word?  to  tell  her  so.  He  could  only 
sit  and  watch  her  as  she  sat  with  her 
eyes  on  the  lake,  and  her  chin  in  the 
cup  of  her  hand.  And  once  he  reached 
over  to  take  the  other  hand,  but  drew 
back;  perhaps  because  one  hesitates  to 
take  the  hand  of  a  young  woman  about 
to  graduate  in  English  and  Political 
Economj     (with  Classical  Option)." 

"I  have  to  work  for  my  living,  you 
see,"    went    on    Mary    Brown    after    a 

while.     "I'm  a  Saturday's  Child 

But  I'm  not  ashamed  of  it,"  she  added 
sturdily. 

"Ashamed  of  itr"  echoed  (Charles, 
"Oh,  my  dear!" 

And  then— because  there  wasn't  any- 
thing in  the  world  he  wanted  to  do  quite 
so  much — he  took  the  hand  after  all. 
And  presently  he  turned  her  face  up  to 
his  and  kissed  it. 

«tT  TOLD  him,"  said  Miss  Fothergill,  a 
•l  month  later,  restored  to  town  and  to 
her  fiance,  "that  I  was  awfully  sorry — 
you  know  I  hadn't  meant  to  encourage 
him.  Anything  I  felt  was — just  friend- 
liness. And  within  a  week  he  went  and 
got  himself  engaged  to  the  most  awful 
girl — one  of  the  waitresses  at  the  hotel !" 
"Poor  old  Charlie!"  said  Ham  gaily. 
"Isn't  it  funny  the  things  a  fellow  will 
do  when  he's  disappointed  in  love!" 


Wanted---A  National  Policy 

Continued  from  page  9 


You  pass  through  this  district  coming 
from  Fort  William  east  to  Chalk  River, 
and  south  towards  Toronto  as  far  as 
MacTier.  It  includes  also  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  line.  It  is  a  cold,  rocky, 
barren-looking  wilderness.  One  of  the 
divisional  points  is  said  to  be  th" 
coldest  place  in  Canada.  Re  ports  of 
the  thermometer  at  White  River  are 
said  to  comfort  even  the  coldest  in  Tor- 
onto and  Montreal,  by  comparison. 

This  district  used  once  to  be  known  as 
"boomer  country."  General  Superin- 
tendents at  North  Bay — that  is  the 
capital  of  this  little  kingdom — used  to 
break  their  hearts  over  the  labor  prob- 
lem. In  sum.mer  when  the  fishing  was 
good  and  traffic  light— because  the  lake 
boats  were  operating  freely — labor  v.'as 
comparatively  easy  to  obtain.  Boomer 
labor.  Crack  engineers  from  the  Santa 
Fe,  and  wonderful  machinists  from  the 
Key  West  railway  were  available.  But 
in  winter — ? 

I  had  an  excellent  yard-master  at 
Chapieau  once,  during  my  tenure  of 
office  in  that  district.  He  knew  his  work 
and  did  it  with  such  intelligence  and 
quickness  that  I  dreaded  to  face  the 
winter  at  ChaT.eau  without  him.  Stop- 
ping off  at  Chapieau  one  autumn  day 
I  made  a  point  of  talking  to  this  man 
and,  after  the  preliminaries,  I  said: 

"Bill,  hadn't  you  better  be  getting  into 
a  warmer  house  for  the  winter?  Now 
the  Company  has  a  notion  to  remodel  a 
few  of  the  present  houses,  and  if  you  say 
the  word  I'll  give  you  first  choice." 

As  I  waited  for  an  answer  a  flock  of 


wild  geese  honk-honked  overhead.  They 
were  flying  south.  As  I  looked.  Bill 
pointed. 

"See  that  last  fellow,  Mr.  Bury?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes." 

"Well  sir — "  and  he  hung  his  head  a 
little,  "I  guess  he's  carryin'  green — for 
me!" 

That  was  my  answer.  When  a  train 
runs  in  two  or  more  sections  the  first, 
or  first  and  second,  sections  display  a 
green  light  at  night  or  a  green  flag  by 
day,  which  means  "another  following. 
Another  "wild  goose"  was  to  follow  the 
flock  overhead,  my  crack  yard-master. 

To-day,  if  you  travel  over  that  dis- 
trict, you  may  possibly  see  at  some  sta- 
tion platform  a  boyish-faced,  keen-eyed 
General  Superintendent  who  has  re- 
moved the  name  "boomer  country"  from 
his  district.  The  district  has  finally 
acquired  a  settled  population  of  good 
men.  You  might  not  think  Chapieau  or 
White  River  or  Schreiber  ideal  places  to 
winter,  but  you  don't  know  the  workers 
on  that  district.  Ride  in  the  official  car 
with  its  General  Superintendent.  He 
waves  to  every  track  gang.  He  knows 
every  station  agent  and  operator  and  he 
inculcates  in  them  his  own  genuine 
affection  for  that  sometimes  unfriendly 
looking  country.  He  will  tell  you  there 
is  no  other  country  like  it!  And  he 
means  it. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  that  is  the 
sort  of  man  and  the  sort  of  spirit  we 
need  and  must  obtain  for  all  parts  of 
Canada  to  "anchor"  our  "boomers." 
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THIS  brings  me  to  the  third  point  I 
had  in  mind  when  I  began  to  write : 
I.e. — esprit  de  corps,  or,  to  use  the 
modern  and  better  word,  morok.  It  is 
high  morale,  let  me  say  at  once,  that 
produces  from  the  labor  of  certain  rail- 
way employees  in  Canada,  a  higher  re- 
turn to  that  company  than  any  other  in- 
dustrial organization  in  my  acquaint- 
ance obtains  for  the  same  amount  of 
pay — but  of  this  more  presently. 

An  engine  with  boxcars  loaded  with 
supplies  for  snow-bound  and  starving 
settlers  in  a  certain  part  of  Canada,  was 
"stalled"  twenty-miles  from  its  destin- 
ation. A  severe  blizzard  was  blowing 
and  it  had  taken  the  utmost  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  fireman  and  engineer  to 
keep  the  engine  steaming.  The  high 
wind  and  bitter  cold  absorbed  the  heat 
from  the  engines  almost  as  fast  as  the 
fires  generated  it.  With  difficulty  the 
engine  was  kept  moving. 

Finally  the  tubes  which  carry  the  heat 
and  smoke  through  the  boiler  and  out 
via  the  smoke  box  began  to  leak  at  the 
joints.  It  became  increasingly  difficult 
to  "keep"  the  engine  in  steam.  In  the 
end  the  engine  failed  altogether. 

In  these  circumstances  the  crew  might 
readily  have  given  up  the  fight,  wired 
back  for  help,  and  waited  to  return  to 
their  homes  with  the  heroic  glamor 
upon  them  of  men  who  had  tried  the 
impossible  and  been  honorably  defeated 
by  superior  forces.  This  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  course  they  chose.  They  drew 
fheir  fires,  laid  slabs  of  wood  on  the 
still  hot  grates  of  the  firebox  and 
crawled  in,  in  the  intense  heat,  to  caulk 
the  leaking  joints.  It  was  awkward 
work  and  fires  had  to  be  raised  again 
quickly  to  keep  the  huge  but  fragile 
machine  from  freezing  solid.  It  was 
done.  The  train  won  through,  and  what 
might  have  been  a  tragedy  became  mere- 
ly one  of  many  an  episode  in  a  snow 
blockade. 

That  is  the  sort  of  thing  I  mean  by 
viorale.  The  incident  was  by  no  means 
exceptional  in  the  service  referred  to. 

Any  railroad  man  could  recount  to 
you  others  equally  stirring  or  even  more 
.=0.  For  example  I  remember  a  certain 
crew  that  took  upon  itself  to  rebuild, 
in  25-below  zero  weather,  a  bridge  that 
had  been  burned  down.  They  worked 
steadily  for  thirty  hours.  They  made  a 
lough  trestle  and  "carried  on"  when  to 
stop  meant  tying  up  an  already-congest- 
ed link  in  the  transcontinental  chain. 
Kvery  day  little  things  of  vast  signifi- 
cance are  being  done  by  men  who  expect 
:io  reward,  but  who  have  the  honor  of 
the  service  at  heart.  Many  a  conductor, 
trainman  or  engineman  suffers  frost- 
bite in  the  efforts  to  keep  your  comfort- 
able sleeping  car  moving  on  its  way 
through  the  night  from  Toronto  to  Mon- 
treal or  Winnipeg  to  Regina — or  in  a 
score  of  other  winter  runs.  Morale,  in 
short,  is  what  makes  or  breaks  a  rail- 
way and,  as  we  know  from  the  example 
of  Germany,  makes  or  breaks  a  nation. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  then,  to  anchor  our 
boomers,  to  achieve  a  tentative  national 
plan  or  policy,  and  build  up  national 
morale. 

Inji-.stices  Must  Be  Righted 

IT  cannot  be  built — let  me  say  at 
once — so  lor.g  as  we  perpetuate  in- 
justices and  wrongs  in  our  social  and 
economic  arrangements.  If  the  railway 
workers  in  Canada  have  a  higher  in- 
dustrial morale  than  the  workers  in 
other  industries — and  within  the  limits 
of  my  experience,  I  think  that  is  the 
case — it  is  because  they  have  gradually 
won  better  working  conditions  than  in 
other  trades  and  because  the  ability  to 
liandle  men  has  been  recognized  by  rail- 
way executives  as  a  first  requisite  in 
certain  officials. 

We  are  all  selfish — of  course.  We 
must  steer  our  own  course  toward  our 
own  post,  else  the  world  would  be  full 
of  confusion.  Capital  has  too  often  been 
absorbed  with  its  own  point  of  view 
and  thereby  done  itself  an  injustice.  A 
wise  selfishness  finds  that  the  fair 
method  pays.  Perhaps  because  so  many 
railroad  officials  were  themselves  work- 
ers in  the  ranks  at  one  time,  railway 
employees  have,  on  the  whole,  been  bet- 
ter handled  than  most  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  industrial   labor. 

SolfishnesB  has  led   managements  to 
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hold  down  the  men:  Selfishness  led  the 
men  to  make  exorbitant  demands.  But 
a  via  media  has  been  found  and  it  works 
to  mutual  advantage.  Contented  men, 
men  who  see  open  to  them  the  goal  of 
ambition  if  they  can  earn  it,  are  the 
men  who  give  good  .service,  and  who 
manifest  and  .stimulate  morale.  It  Is 
true  in  railroading.  It  is  true  in  na- 
tional   life. 

The  old-fashioned  methods  of  hand- 
ling men  were  bad.  They  have  gone, 
never  to  return — at  all  events  never  in 
I  general  practice.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  "sharp"  official  was  supposed 
to  be  the  successful  man  —always  harsh, 
maintaining  discipline  on  the  German 
methods  which  proved  so  disastrous  to 
them,  who  always  nagged,  indulged  in 
fines,  and  kept  men  under  suspension 
for  long  periods,  in  anxiety  as  to 
whether  or  not  dismissal  would  follow. 

That  is  old  style  man-handling.  To- 
day, under  the  Canadian  Railway  War 
Board,  any  complaint  from  a  company  or 
from  an  employee  which  is  not  settled 
locally  is  heard  by  a  jury  of  twelve  mien, 
six  managers  and  six  labor  union  offi- 
cials. The  verdict  of  that  court  "goes." 
It  is  invaluable  in  keeping  up  the 
morale  of  the  railway  men  of  Canada. 

So  in  National  affairs  I  believe  we 
have  got  to  get  down  to  justice  and  a 
square  deal  for  our  citizens,  high  and 
!ow,  intelligent  and  less  intelligent. 
The  state  that  allows  its  weaker  people 
to  be  maltreated  or  exploited  by  the 
stronger  cannot  develop  a  real,  lasting, 
indigenous  moralel  I  believe  in  labor 
unions,  in  the  eight-hour  day  and  in  fair 
wages — -wages  sufficient  to  buy  even  the 


poorest  class  of  worker  the  necessities 
and  at  least  most  of  the  comforts  of  life. 

"Morale"  is  a  wonderful  thing  and  I 
could  tell  many  stories  to  illustrate 
what,  in  my  experience,  makes  it  and 
breaks  it.  How  the  big  executive,  for 
example,  can  "keep  after  his  lieuten- 
ants" without  breaking  their  spirit  or 
lessening  their  self-confidence;  how  a 
certain  high  officer  of  a  certain  road 
maintained  his  own  intelligence  depart- 
ment, not  to  act  as  spotters  and  tale- 
carriers,  but  to  enable  this  officer  to 
verify  from  time  to  time  the  reports 
from  his  assistants.  I  recall,  as  a  junior 
official,  being  mystified  by  the  precision 
of  a  certain  senior  official's  knowledge 
of  my  work — and  I  was"  helped  by  his 
constructive  criticism.  Had  I  trouble  in 
a  round  house  he  knew  more  about  it 
than  I  did  and  wrote  me  accordingly. 
Were  my  trains  running  past  signals  or 
exceeding  the  authorized  speed — he 
knew  it.  In  time  I  learnpd  his  secret, 
and  thereafter  I  knew  before  he  knew 
and  thereby — but  this  is  a  diversion 
from  my  theme. 

To  build  up  and  maintain  the  morale 
of  our  Canadian  people  we  must  have 
equitable  treatment  for  all  citizens.  We 
should  be  quit  of  the  exploiter  of  low- 
class  labor  and  the  speculator  in  neces- 
saries of  life.  We  should  see  that  work- 
ing conditions  and  living  conditions  for 
our  people  are  ri;iht.  Sooner  or  later  we 
shall  thus  be  enabled  to  wipe  out  the 
"boomer"  tradifion  in  Canada,  and 
create  a  national  consciousness  capable 
of  formulating  plans  for  our  future  as 
a  nation. 


Lend  Me  Your  Title 
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"My  looks?  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  bet 
even  in  your  finest  days  you  never  made 
as  distinguished  a  looking  Jap  as  I 
am.  But  to  resume:  Let's  get  down  to 
more  musical  phrases.  'Sayonara!'  Ah, 
sayonara!      What    a    bird    of    a    word. 

Means 'If  it  must  be!'     Not  with 

me,  Old  man.  It's  too  pretty  to  be 
wasted  for  any  such  use  as  that.  I  shall 
use  it  thus,  looking  deeply  meanwhile 
into  her  eyes,  Taku.  Thus,  with  a  sort 
of  romantic  version  of  the  Japanese 
hiss:    'S-ss-s Say o — nara!' 

"'Nuruhoda!'  Fine.  Has  a  digni- 
fied sound.  Good  to  use  when  introduced 
to  any  one  of  importance.  Means: 
'Well,  I  never!"  That's  all  right.  I 
never ! 

"Danna-san,  hi  no  de!  Humph! 
'Master,  here  is  the  sun!'  Say,  you've 
chosen  some  pretty  good  phrases  for  me 
all  right — oh!     Taku!     Now  I  intend  to 

use   that  when  the   real   Sun my 

Sun,  Taku,  enters  the  room ! 

"Now,  let's  see.  I  like  those  words 
ending  in  'ura:'  'Sakura!  Numura! 
Popura!  Loveura!  I  tell  you  I'll  make 
good  use  of  'em  all  right.  And  another 
thing,  the  names  of  the  gods  are  all 
right." 


"What  do  I  care?  Nothing  sacri- 
legious about  it.  They  come  in  handy,  I 
tell  you.  Whenever  I'm  at  a  loss  for  a 
word,  it's  the  easiest  thing  to  remember 
the  heathen  gods  and  goddesses.  Thus: 
'Two  lumps.  Count  Ichijo?'  Count 
Ichijo:  (Holding  up  three  fingers) 
'Ama-teras  0-mi-kaniai.  In  other 
words  :  'Honorable  goddess  of  the  Sun!' 
And  she'"s  all  that,  and  more,  Taku. 
Hum !  "Talk  of  Sun  goddess.  You  Japs 
have  a  nerve.     Wait  till  you  see  a  real 

one  ■ with  hair  the  color  of  the  actual 

article. 

"Now  let's  open  the  book  at  random. 
What  do  I  see  here:  'Chabu,  chabu, 
komarimasu,  danna-san  dozo!'     Ah — h! 

"What  are  you  cackling  about?  Stop 
it,  stop  it.    I  can't  hear  my  own  voice." 


Japanese,        understand.  Japanese 

clothes'll  lend  elegance  to  the  occasion. 
I'd  wear  them  myself  if  they  fitted  me. 
Now  hurry.  Be  ready  by  the  tim*  I'm 
through  with  this  letter  from  my  ex- 
self  introducing  my  new  self." 

V— A  LETTER  OF  INTRODUCTION 
\/fY  dear  Mrs.  Collins: 
^'  ^      The  bearer  of  this  does  not  speak 
a   word    of   English.     Therefore    I   fee! 
safe  in  writing  to  you  fully  about  him. 

Count  Taguchi  Mototsune  Tsunemoto 
Tadazukasa  Ichijo  is  a  dear  old  college 
chum  of  mine,  of  whom  I  think  most 
highly.  He  comes  of  one  of  the  grand- 
est old  families  in  Japan  in  the 

entire  Orient,  in  face  his  people 

being  Samoroos  (Japanese  for  Kings 
and  Princes)  when  the  rest  of  the  world 
were  in  barbarism. 

The  family  seat  of  the  Taguchi- 
Mototsune-Tsunemoto-Tadazukasa-Ichi- 
jos,  notable  for  its  wonderful  collection 
of  animals,  is  at  Echizen. 

Please  let  me  commend  to  your  hospit- 
able attention  my  dearest  friend.  Count 
Taguchi-Mototsune-Tsunemoto-'Tadazu- 
kasa-Ichijo.  Any  favors  shown  him  will 
be  deeply  appreciated  by 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

Richard  Sheridan  Bradley. 

VI— A  TELEPHONE   CONVERSA- 
TION 
"123567  River." 


"123456   River?" 


"I    want   to    speak    to    Miss    Collins, 
please." 


"Mr.  Bradley." 
"Yes,  Bradley." 

"Hello!     Is  that  you,  Ki " 

"Oh,   good   evening.  Mrs.   Collins." 


"Don't  you  worry  about  my  pronunci- 
ation. Imagine  the  effect  of  those  plead- 
ing words  on  the  beautiful  creature 
when  she  asks  me  to  sit  down.  Think 
of  receiving  an  answ-er  like  this: 
•Please  master,  a  penny,  I  am  in  great 
trouble  for  grub!'  Thus  the  honorable 
translation. 

"You've  got  to  do  some  hustling  now. 
Taku.       Get     into     your     best     duds. 


"Yes,  this  is  Dick  Bradley.' 
"I'm  sorry." 


"One  minute- 


"But 
to  say. 


I've  something  very  important 
It  won't  take  a  minute." 


'Thank  you.     I'll  be  brief.     I'm  send- 
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ing  a  dear  friend  of  mine  up  to  see  you 
with  a  note  of  introduction." 

"Going      out?        That's      too      bad. 
Couldn't  you  see  him  just  a  few — " 


"Really    I    think    you'd    like    to    meet 
him." 


"No,   no,    really    Mrs.    Collins,    he    is 
not.     Word  of  honor!" 


"Why,  he's  a  foreigner,  a  Japanese." 

"I  beg  pardon?" 

"Well,  you'd  like  Ichijo  all  right.'' 

"Pardon?" 


"Oh,  you  are  mistaken.  There  are 
Bome  very  fine  Japanese  in  this  country. 
Take  Ichijo  for  instance.  A  relative  of 
the  Mikado's,  I  understand." 


"Count  Taguchi   Mototsune 

"Yes,  I  said Count " 

"Ichi,  for  short." 


"Yes  indeed." 

"Oh,    charming!         You     never    saw- 
more  elegant  manners." 


'Presentable?     Well,   rather 


"Looks?      Hum,    Well    Ichi's    a 

pretty  good  looker,  if  I  do  say  it  myself, 

who   shouldn't.      Er that    is 

well,  taken  all  in  all.     A  bit  above  the 
average  in  height  for  a  Jap,  but  with  a 

fine  yel er-brown  skin  and  a  crop 

of  jet  black  hair." 

"Of  course  you'll  like  him." 

"You  will  see  him?" 

"Stay  home  specially?  Say,  that's 
awfully  bully  of  you." 

"No,  I'm  sorry  I  can't  bring  him  out 
personally.  I've  a  prior  engagement. 
Besides,  the  fact  is,  I  don't  mind  saying 

it  to  you  frankly,  Mrs.  Collins I'm 

out  of  the  running.    I'm  resigned." 


"No,  it  isn't  that;  but  I  quite  agree 
with  you  that  it  isn't  fair  for  you  all 
to  be  sacrificed  because  of  any  selfish, 
and  perhaps  purely  transient  sentiments 
on  my  part.  So  I'm  retiring  as  grace- 
fully as  I  can." 


"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Collins." 

"Oh,  but  I  want  you  to  consider  me 
still  as  a  friend  and  that  I  am  acting  the 
part  of  a  friend  in  sending  my  best 
friend,  Count  Taguchi-Mototsune-Tsun- 
emoto-Tadazukasa-Ichijo  to  you." 


"Beg  pardon?" 


"1  perfectly  agree  with  you.     There's 
too  much  at  stake." 


"No,  no,  I  don't  hold  anything  against 
you.  Why,  you  always  treated  me  tip- 
top." 


"Well,  of  course,  if  you  feel  that  way, 
and  want  to  do  mc  some  favor,  then  do 
thi^:  Be  awfully  good  to  Ichi  won't 
you?  I  think  everything  of  him.  In 
fact,  I'm  as  devoted  to  him  as  if  he  were 
my  own  self." 


"Thsnk  you," 

.Message  for  Kitty?  Yes.  One 
minute.  Say  just  this:  That  any  favor 
shown  to  Count  Ichi  will  be  the  same  as 
if  shown  to  me.  That  since  she  is  im- 
possible for  me,  I  could  at  least  find 
some  consolation  in  the  thought  that 
Ichi  might  win  her  in  my  place." 

"Premature?  Not  at  all.  Wait  till 
you  see  Ichi.  I'll  send  you  his  full 
pedigree  later,  by  mail.     Goodbye." 

VII— COl'NT      TAGUCHI      MOTOT- 
SUNE TSUNEMOTO  TAOAZUKASA 

ICHIJO 
<*\/IY  dear  Count  Ichi,  I'm  charmed  to 
■'**  meet   you.      I've   heard   so    much 
about  you  from  dear  Mr.  Bradley.    Any 


friend  of  Dick's  is  always  more  than 
welcome  here.     I  beg  your  pardon?" 

"Hi,  fu,  mi,  yo!" 

"Oh,  you  don't  speak  English?  What 
charming  manners,  Kitty!" 

"  S-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s " 

"Mother,  he  hisses  like  a  snake,  and 
he  looks  like  a  monkey!" 

"S-s-s-s-s-s-s-     Te-ee-ee-ee-ee !  " 

"I'm  surprised  at  you,  Kitty.  You 
are  forgetting  yourself!" 

"S-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-  Tee-hee-ee-e!" 

"Er ah aha it's  so  hard 

to  know  what  to  say,  dear  Count,  when 
neither  of  us  understands  the  other." 

"Namu,  amida,  butsu!" 

"Wh-why,  mother,  I  understand  him 
slightly,  that  sounds  exactly  like  the 
Buddhist  invocation  they  used  to  chant 
in  that  little  Japanese  church  in  Hono- 
lulu. It  means  'Save  us.  Eternal 
Buddha!'" 

"Absurd,  Kitty!  Suppose  you  find 
cut  what  is  keeping  the  Count's  friend 
who  came  with  him.  He  stopped  to 
speak  a  word  with  Gonji  when  he  opened 
the  door  for  them.     Ah!     Here  he  is!" 

"Good  gracious,  Mother,  they'll  topple 
over  if  they  aren't  more  careful.  Aren't 
they  the  funniest  looking  little  objects 
you  ever  set  eyes  on?  _  I'm  dying  to 
laugh.    Oh— ha " 

"How  dare—- " 

"Misiriss!  Me?  I  speag  those  Eng- 
lish!" 

"Oh!  I  hope  now,  Kitty,  you  are 
satisfied." 


'Tee-ee-ee-c-e-e-e- 


"You  are  the  Count's  friend?" 

"S-s-s —  his  honorable  valet,  honor- 
able Misiriss!" 

"Mother,  let  me  speak  to  the  Count. 
Ohayo!  I  thought  that'd  make  you 
smile.  That's  a  real  Japanese  word.  I 
learned  it  from  the  Mr.  Bradley  who 
sent  you  to  us.     He  learned  it  from  his 

valet,  he  said.     It  means  er^^ 

Oh,  I  —  I  —  promised  not  to  tell. 

"S-s-s  '^~'  ""  "  °-" '" 


—  Tee-ee-e-e-e- 


'Do  tell  the  Count  to  stop  bowing  like 
that.  It's  positively  painful  to  see  him, 
and  dizzying,  too.  Is  that  customary  in 
Japan?" 

"Sakura,  namura,  danjura!" 

"What  does  that  mean?" 

"S-s-s-  Tee-hee-e-e He  says,  yaes, 

honorable  nieesie.  Ad  Japan  thas 
custom-mary   mek   bow   lig'   those 


"Damayout!    Taku!" 

"Wh — why,  what  a  curious  face  he 
made  at  you.  He  does  understand  Eng- 
lish then?    since  he  answered  my 

question." 

"Blank—you,  Taku!" 

"Er s-s-s-s Tee-hee.  Aexcuse. 

Much  'bliged.  Er thad  Count  he 

say,  he  nod  speag  those  Eengleesh,  bud 

he  loog  on  top  your  face  and  mek 

onderstan'." 

"My  f — face!  Wh — why,  how  ridicu- 
lous!" 

"Love-ura!" 

"Mother,  I  believe  I'll  go  upstairs. 
I've  some  letters  I  want  to  finish.     So 


sorry 

"Kitty,  you  will  stay  right  here! 

"Mother,  that  little  Japanese  monkey 
is  trying  to  flirt  with  me.     The  idea!" 

"Sh!  Don't  speak  so  loud.  They'll 
hear  you!" 

"I  don't  care  if  they  do.  Besides,  the 
valet  has  gone  now.  I  saw  the  Count 
make  an  awful  motion  to  him  to  go." 

"Chabu,  chabu,  komarimasu.  Danna 
san  dozo!" 

"Look,  he  is  going  to  sit  on  the  floor! 
Oh!  Oh!  I  can't  help  it.  mother!  Let 
me  go  upstairs." 

"Kitty!    I'll  have  you  know " 

"But  mother,  just  look  at  him. 
Doesn't  he  look  for  all  the  world  like 
some  little  painted  up  mannikinV  1 
thought  Japanese  sat  on  their  heels,  not 
cross-legged." 

"Kurumma! " 

"I  beg  your  pardon:'  II''  :<l.in^' 
for  .something,  Kitty." 

"Kurumma." 

"I've  heard  that  word  before,  Mother. 
Doesn't  it  mean  —  jinrikisha?" 

"This  is  no  time  for  levity.  You  for- 
get the  Count  is  our  guest." 

"Well,  but  mother,  I'm  n.it  joking. 
I've  read  lots  of  Japanese  stories,  and  I 
know  that  kurumma  means  a  sort  of 
jinrikisha." 

"Kurumma!" 

"I  wish  I  knew  whst  he  mpiint,  Kitty. 
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yes,  thank  you,  Count  Ichi." 

"Ku-rum-ma!'" 

"Oh,  my  goodness  gracious,  Mother, 

he  wants  us  to  sit on  the  floor  with 

him.    See,  he's  pointing." 

"Well,  why  not?  He's  our  guest.  In 
Rome  we  must  do  as  the  Romans  do." 

"Well,  but  in  this  case  we  are  the 
Romans,  Mamma.  Why,  you  dear  old 
fat  Mother!  To  think  of  your  doing 
such  a  thing!  Are  you  quite  comfort- 
able?" 

"Why  certainly,  Kitty,  and  I  do  wish 

you  would  cease  to  refer  to  my  f 

weight.    Touch  the  bell,  and  have  Gonji 

bring  in   some  tea   Japanese   tea, 

Kitty!" 

"Chabu,  chabu,  arigato,  kerishitan, 
sayonara  issho  dan  sagete,  Moshi, 
niHshi,  Yuki-sama!" 

"Certainly,  Count  Ichi.  Ah,  Gonji! 
Over  here.    You  pour,  Kitty." 

"Do  you  take  su^ar,  Count?" 

"S-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s " 

"Lemon  or  cream  or  how 

about  carraway  seeds?  It's  the  latest 
thing.      Very Irish,  they  say." 

"Kitty,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter 
with  Gonji?  I  never  saw  the  boy  act  so 
strangely." 

"Hum  !     He  does  look  queer." 

"Probably  the  valet  has  told  him  who 
the  Count  is,  and  he,  poor  Japanese  boy, 
is  overpowered  at  serving  a  personage 
of  such  importance." 

"Tee-ee-e!  Tee-ee-ee!  Tee-ee-ee-e-e 
e-e-e-e-e!" 

"The  Count's  laughing." 

"Sneezing,  Kitty.  Call  Gonji  to  close 
that  window.  The  dear  Count  is  sitting 
in  a  draft.  Drafts,  I  have  heard.  Count 
Ichi,  run  along  the  floors.  That's  a 
hint,  Kitty,  for  him  to  let  us  sit  on  a 
chair.     I  can't  stand  this  much  longer." 

"He  can't  understand  you." 

"My  back  and  1 " 

"Don't  stand  it.  Mother.  The  idea! 
Sit  on  a  chair  like  a  good  Canadian." 

"  S-s-s-s-s-s-s Kurumma ! " 

"Certainly,  Count.  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  getting  up.  Don't  forget,  Kitt>% 
ttiaf  Queen  Victoria  once  drank  out  of 
a  soup  plate  in  order  not  to  embarrass 
a  guest  who  had  done  likewise." 

"But  Mother,  you're  not  comfy  there. 
I  wish  he  wouldn't  stare  at  me  so.     I 

feel   queer.       There's     something 

strange    hypnotic    about    his    eyes. 

Mother.     They  remind  me  of  something 

of  someone  I  have  known.     I  know, 

it's  Porthos!  He  had  eyes  just  like 
that,  with  just  that  doglike  expression." 

"Hum!     Ah-bah-ah!" 

"Porthos,  Kitty.  Why,  the  idea!  I 
don't  see  the  slightest  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Count's  eyes  and  the  dog's." 

"Well,    there's    something    about    his 

eyes  that  makes  me makes  me  feel 

queer  all  over as  if   I — I  had   seen 

them  before." 

"Te-e-e-e-e ! 

"Keep  on  talking,  and  he'll  think  we 
are  answering  him.     Mother,  I  do  feel 

so    queer.      I it's    perfectly    absurd, 

but  I  have  a  feeling  as  if as  if 

I  k — knew  him had  known  him  some- 
where before." 

"Kitty  dear,  there's  a  great  deal  in 
this  reincarnation  business  of  the  Ori- 
entals. Yes,  indeed,  I  don't  mind  con- 
fessing to  you  that  I'm  inclined  to  be- 
lieve in  some  of  it  myself.  I  have 
precisely  the  same  feeling  you  have  in 
regard  to  the  Count.  Something  tells 
me,  Kitty,  he  is  an  affinity  of  some  kind 
in  our  lives." 

"Tee-ee-ee-ee-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e !" 

"Why,  you  dear  old  sentimental 
Mother!" 

"Do  close  that  window!" 

"There.  I  hope  he  won't  sneeze 
again;  though  it  sounds  more  like  laugh- 
ing. Count,  let  me  fill  your  cup.  Don't 
stand  up.     It's  all  right.     OH!     Oh!" 

"Wow!     Hang  it!" 

"Did  I  burn  you?  Wh — why,  you 
spoke  English!" 

"S-s-s-s-s-s-  Wowhangit!  S-s-s-s-s-s- 
Wowhangit!" 

"Wowhangit!  What  a  funny  Japan- 
ese    word.     Wait,     I -I'll     be     right 

back.  I'm  going  to  ask  Gonji  what  it 
means." 

VIII— MISS  KITTY  COLLINS 
«»\/rARRY    that    little    yellow-faced, 
•'■'A  hissing,  bobbing  Jap!     Why,  you 
must  be   taking   leave   of   your   senses, 
Mother!" 


"Kitty,  you  use  such  disrespectful 
language  to  your  own  mother!" 

"I'm   sorry.    Mamma." 

"Never  let  me  hear  you  apply  such 
terms  to  a  guest  under  our  roof.  I'm 
surprised  at  you." 

"But  Mamma,  how  could  you  even 
suggest  such  a  thing?  Why,  you  might 
as  well  marry  me  to  a  Cannibal  Island- 
er. Oh,  I  know  the  Japanese  are  a 
civilized   people   and   all   that;   but  this 

this particTilar     one why, 

he's  perfectly  unspeakable!  He's  im- 
possible. Mother!" 

"I  think  him  a  charming,  cultivated, 
highly  refined  nobleman  in  every  way." 

"Well,  I  don't.  There's  something 
nasty  and  queer  about  him.  I'd  like  to 
know  why  he  blackens  his  eyes  at  the 
corners." 

"I'm  surprised  that  a  daughter  of 
mine  should  display  such  amazing 
ignorance.  Really,  Kitty,  I  shall  have 
to  send  you  for  another  year  to  Miss 
Newcomb's.  Have  you  not  yet  learned 
that  it  is  the  custom  in  Oriental  coun- 
tries for  them  to  fix  and  mark  their 
faces?  Why,  the  women  even  blacken 
their  teeth  and  shave  off  their  eye- 
brows." 

"Well,  they  are  mighty  repulsive  cus- 
toms, I  must  say.     And  I'm  not  I 

simply  am  not  going  to  marry  that 
Oriental.  You  can  just  make  up  your 
mind  to  that,  Mamma." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  then, 
Kitty?  Whom  are  you  going  to  marry? 
There's  no  use  looking  sulky  about  it. 
You'll  be  twenty-one  in  June.  It's  now 
March.'  How  many  proposals  from  men 
of  title  do  you  expect  to  receive  before 
June?" 

"Oh,  Mamma,  I  don't  know.  I'm 
nearly  crazy  thinking  about  it.     Can't 

we  go   abroad   and and   search    for 

someone?" 

"Why  should  we?  Here  is  a  title 
right  at  our  doors.  Besides,  we've  al- 
ready been  abroad  twice,  and  not  a 
title   offered!" 

"Well,   that   was    my   fault.        There 

would  have  been dozens  of  them,  if 

you  want  to  know  the  truth.  Nearly 
every  one  we  went  after!  You  needn't 
look  at  me  like  that.  Mother.  Yes,  I 
just  refused  them'  all  before  they  even 
asked  me.  Every  time  you  managed 
to  get  us  introduced  to  some  titled 
idiot,  I'd  announce  flat  out,  as  soon  as 
you  were  out  of  hearing,  that  they 
needn't  trouble  to  propose  to  me,  be- 
cause I  wouldn't  have  them !" 

"Kitty!  How  you  must  have  dis- 
graced us!  No  wonder  everyone  laugh- 
ed at  us.  You  made  a  laughing  stock 
of  us.  But  you've  brought  down  on 
your  own  head  the  punishment.  There 
is  nothing  left  for  you  to  do,  save  take 
this  Japanese  Count." 

"I  won't.  I  tell  you,  I  won't.  I'll 
die  first." 

"You  wish  to  see  your  eight  little 
brothers  and  sisters  and  your  poor  old 
mother  brought  down  to  poverty,  you 
selfish,  cruel,  heartless,  wicked  girl! 

"Oh  m — m — mamma!  I  c — can't,  no, 
indeed,  I  can't  do  it.  You  don't  know 
what  you  are  asking.  Oh  Mamma,  I 
simply  can't  do  it!" 

"You  detest  Count  Ichijo  so  much 
then?" 

"No no    worse    than    the    others. 

But  mother,  I  can't  marry  anyone  but 
Dick!" 

"What— t!" 

"I've  been  thinking  about  him  day 
and  night  ever  since  we  parted  on  the 

golf  links,  and — and you  see  how  it 

is  with  me.  And  then  I  must  think  of 
him  too.  You  wouldn't  have  me  wreck 
his  life  as  well  as  my  own!" 

"Wreck  /ms  life!  Why,  he  wants  you 
to  marry  Count  Ichijo!" 

"He  w ." 

"He  toid  me  so.  In  a  telephone  con- 
versation, before  the  Count  came  here 
at  all.  I  spared  your  feelings  and  did 
not  tell  you.  He  sent  Count  Ichijo  here 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  courting  you." 

"I  don't  believe  it." 

"You  doubt  my  word?" 

"No but— — ^but  I  can't  believe 

it  of  Dick,  Mother.  You  don't  know 
him  as  I  do." 

"It  is  true.  I  asked  the  Count  my- 
self." 

(To   Be   Concluded) 
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Wish    I    Could 
Knit  Dollars 

YouCan~~t:^\"j:!l 

own  home.  U)o.  War  time  pay 
rates  icuaranteed  for  three  yeara 
knittitiK    Bopka  with 

Auto-Knitter 

No    experience    eesential,     easily 

laamt.  Seta  on  any  table.  Does  the 

work  of  about  twenty  hand  knit 

ters.     We   want  more  worker? 

there  in  alwaya  a  trood  demand 

hosiery  and  woolen  Roods. 

If  you  v;ill  consider  spending:  part 

of  your  time   in  a  profitable,  ^^^ 

faf«cinatinff  employment,  send       ^*   " 

us;ic  atamp  forinterestinsr  full  ttL>^ 

particulars.     Address  :  ^9L^ 

Auto-Knitter  Hosiery  f Can. )Co. 

I>ept.  179  f;.  ftOTroIInreSt..   Toronio, 


J  knit-  ( 
;er»  at*  A 
,nd  for     \ 


,Ltd. 

Ont. 


One  that  takes  a  tiKht  flTip  on 
facts,  fitiruros,  names,   details 
of  every  kindandhanfrs  onto 
th<*m    throuKh    life— that's 

tyie    kind    of    memory   you 
can  have   if   you  will   tfive 
rnc    t<-n    minuttrs    of    your 
Rr)ftrc  time  daily  for  a  f<-w 
wc<-i:«,      \   w'll  Tn.'tkp  your 
rij   r,.|  ;in  i  ■■ '  a.Pl.U.rcIaHHJtiiMl 
. ;-'!'  •.      v'l  ■.  <  ■   .', '  HI    jfowt-r    to 
■  .  overcome  B4'lf- 
*  r*a,   enable  you 
n   your  f««t,  and 
:iud)ence  intelliKcni- 
-  hesitancy  and  with- 


TnE-DE5PD(3DKS 


A  'Steel  Trap'  Memory 


'1  ntfurt  ■(  rn  n.-  r>-mi'ni- 
I  your  own  you  simDly 

!■    ...rv    T.'.t   Tree 


iij  how  to  otii  J 

\M'nk  in  Pril.;  'i 

>v..lijt<'ly    fn-  it- 

-.  r  '1  :i  ;■■  "f  I  ,'  :■!.   I  V  nny  li>nH'T   ■  \VT  ■  ■    r'                        A.i'ire 

HENRY  DICKSON.  Principul. 
Piclue«  Sdiool  ii(  Mwiorr    l855H«tr«l  BIdi  ,  CHi«t»,  I 


The  Best  Seller 

"A  Daughter  of  the  Land"  still  ranks 
as  best  seller,  with  "The  Cow  Puncher" 
running  it  a  close  second.  As  reviews  of 
both  have  already  appeared  in  these 
columns  we  will  turn  our  attention  this 
month  to  the  next  name  on  the  list. 
The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse, 
by  Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez — (Dents.) 

The  horsemen  referred  to  are  Fam- 
ine, War,  Conquest  and  Death,  which 
are  represented  as  charging  rough- 
shod over  humanity.  The  volume  is  a 
combination  of  fiction,  history,  phil- 
osophy, politics,  international  relations 
and  the  war,  woven  together  in  the 
form  of  a  tale  of  the  great  conflict.  The 
scene  shifts  from  South  America  to 
Europe  where  the  characters  be- 
come participants  in  the  great 
struggle.  There  is  a  vivid  portrayal  of 
the  French  mobilization,  the  flight  of 
the  French  refugees,  the  excitement  in 
cities  and  towns  and  later  of  the  battle- 
fields and  the  trenches.  Throuehout  the 
book  there  are  fierce  denunciations  of 
German  policies  and  methods. 

Records  of  New  Books 
FICTION 

The  Cross  of  Fire.  Robert  Gordon 
Anderson.  (Thos  Allen,  Toronto, 
$1.50).  Tells  of  a  hero  who  served 
with  the  Allies,  was  invalided  home, 
and  returned  again  to  the  fight  and 
of  a  heroine  who  risks  h^r  life  as  an 
ambulance  driver. 

The  Call  of  the  Offshore  Wind.  Ralph 
D.  Paine.  (Thos.  Allen,  Toronto, 
$1.50).  The  story  of  a  young  sea 
captain  whose  life  at  sea  has  been 
full  of  adventure,  but  who,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  establishes  his 
father's  old  shipyard  on  a  war-time 
basis.  There  is  a  strong  love  inter- 
est throughout. 

Hearts'  Haven.  Clara  Louise  Burn- 
ham.  (Thos.  Allen,  Toronto,  $1.50). 
The  story  of  a  village  beauty  and  of 
her  romance  with  two  lovers.  Later 
one  becomes  her  husband  while  the 
other,  as  a  friend,  plays  an  active 
part  in  her  life  and  happiness. 

The  Bell-Ringer.  Clara  Endicott  Sears. 
(Thos.  Allen,  Toronto,  $1.35).  Tells 
of  Love  Babbitt,  whose  world  was 
only  what  she  could  see  from  the 
armchair  in  Lucinda  Tracy's  front 
window,  and  of  her  romance  with  the 
village  bell-ringer. 

The  Three  Sapphires.  W.  A.  Fraser. 
(McClelland,  Goodchild  and  Stewart, 
Toronto,  $1.50).  A  story  combining 
romance,  intrigue  and  a  wonderful 
picture  of  animal  life. 

Echoes  of  the  War.  J.  M.  Barrie. 
(Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
$1.50).  This  is  a  volume  of  short 
plays  relating  to  the  war.  They  are : 
"The  Old  Lady  Shows  her  Medals," 
which  has  already  been  much  appreci- 
ated in  America;  "The  New  World,' 
"Barbara's  Wedding,"  "A  Well-Re- 
membered Voice"  and  "The  Children." 

American  Pep.  A.Stone.  (F.  D.  Good- 
child,  Toronto,  $1.50).  A  story  of 
German  spy  plotting  in  the  States. 
The  scenes  and  incidents  depicted  are 
based  on  facts. 


MISCKLLANEOUS 

rii^i.ii.,/  Water.  Eric  Dawson.  1. 
R.N.V.R.,  (F.  D.  Goodchild,  Toronto, 
$1.25.  The  author,  who  is  the  brother 
of  Coningsby  Dawson,  gives  here  the 
story  of  our  Patrol  Boats  and  Sub- 
marine Chasers  and  describes  their 
life  from  day  to  day. 

The    Gold    Stripe.      Edited    by    "Felix 
Penne."      (.T.    Francis    Bursill)    and 


published  by  the  Amputation  Club  of 
B.C.  at  Vancouver,  is  a  tribute  to  the 
men  of  B.C.  who  have  been  killed, 
crippled  or  wounded  in  the  war.  "The 
volume  contains  some  interesting 
articles,  poems  and  illustrations,  in- 
cluding selections  from  Rupert 
Brooke,  Pauline  Johnson  and  other 
well-known  names.  The  price  is  $1.00 
and  the  profits  are  devoted  to  the  I 
Amputation  Club  of  B.C. 

Mrs.  Private  Peat.  By  Herself.  (The 
Babbs-Merrill  Company,  New  York). 
Are  women  going  back  to  the  old  order 
after  fouV  years  of  work  and  service? 
Mrs.  Peat  answers  the  question  by 
tracing  the  effect  of  the  war  on 
women  in  England  with  a  vision  of 
the  new  order  for  the  daughters  of 
America.  "We  who  have  had  years 
of  war  do  not  presume  to  give  advice," 
she  says.  "We  retail  what  we  have 
discovered,  through  bitter  experience, 
for  ourselves.  Individually  each  one 
has  to  work  out  her  own  salvation  in 
these  days."  Just  how  interesting 
and  full  of  practical  suggestion  this 
"retailing  of  discoveries"  can  be,  is  to 
be  appreciated  only  by  reading  the 
book.  She  describes  vividly  the  pro- 
gress of  the  women  of  England  from 
the  confusion  of  the  early  months  of 
the  war  until  they  had  disciplined  and 
trained  themselves  and  settled  down 
to  almost  every  line  of  work  formerly 
handled  by  men.  The  restrictions  and 
inconveniences  in  the  home  imposed 
by  war  conditions,  the  Zeppelin  nights, 
the  bereavements — how  these  were 
taken  with  British  fortitude  and 
lo.valty  make  reading  full  of  inspira- 
tion, while  the  way  the  unselfish 
patriotism  of  the  women  of  Britain 
has  won  them  a  new  recognition  in 
national  afl^airs  brings  a  heartening 
message  to  women  the  world  over. 
There  are  a  few  chapters,  too,  on  some 
vital  phases  of  reconstruction  work. 
Altogether  it  is  a  book  with  an  in- 
dividuality and  a  mission. 

Industry  and  Humanity.  Hon.  Mac- 
kenzie King.  (Thos.  Allen,  Toronto. 
$3.00).  A  book  of  major  importance 
dealing  with  the  great  post-bellum 
problem — industrial  reconstruction. 

Three  Times  and  Out.  Nellie  M.  Mc- 
Clung.  (Thos.  Allen,  Toronto,  $1.50) . 
Mrs.  McClung  tells  how  Private  Sim- 
mons, after  two  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts, escapes  from  a  German  prison 
camp. 

Fighting  the  Hun  from  Saddle  and 
Trench.  Sergt.-Maj.  W.  R.  Jones. 
(Aiken  Book  Co.,  Albany).  Describes 
the  author's  experiences  from  his  en- 
listment at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
— he  was  No.  59  of  the  Royal  Can- 
adian Dragoons — to  his  return  to 
Canada  in  April,  1918,  on  furlough 
and  concludes  with  his  return  to  duty 
in  August  of  the  same  year.  The 
author  has  seen  sonte  hard  fighting 
during  his  three  and  a  half  years' 
service  and  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Cambrai. 

The  Education  of  Henry  Adams,  with 
an  introduction  by  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  (Thos.  Allen,  Toronto,  $5.00). 
A  unique  autobiography  written  in 
the  third  person.  It  is  described  by 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  as  being 
"One  of  the  most  original,  amusing 
and  piquant  books  ever  written.'' 

Sauh  Sfe.  Marie,  Ont. 
.  uwr  magazine  has  become  my 
fanoritf  because  of  its  Catindianifw 
and  I  should  wish  to  keep  it  in  that  plan-. 
I  must  congratulate  you  on  your 
patriotic  efforts  which  are  fast  build- 
ing up  a  Canadian  Magazine  that  no 
Canadian  need  he  ashamed  to  read  in 
public.  If  your  publication  was  lesp 
worthy  I  should  not  be  writing  this  let- 
ter.—L.  K. 
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/  will  study  and  prepare  myself, 

and  then  some  day,  my 

chance  will  come. 


LOOK  about  you!  You  must 
perceive  that  there  is  no  suc- 
cess without  knowledge.  Prepare 
yourself.  Read  for  recreation. 
Study  for  success.  A  Globc- 
Wemicke  Sectional  Bookcase  in 
your  room  will  help  you.  It  is  a 
constant  invitation  to  read  and 
study.  As  you  add  section  to 
section  to  take  care  of  incoming 
books,  it  becomes  a  guide-post  of 
your  progress,  the  outward  sym- 
bol of  the  growth  within.  Place 
it  in  your  room  where  you  can 
spend  those  intimate  hours  before 
retiring  in  mental  companionship 
with  the  great  minds  of  the  world 
—the  great  minds  that  will  pre- 
pare you  for  the  day  your  chance 
will  come. 

Write  to-day  for  handsomely 
hound  54-page  book  No.  II2E 
illustrated  in  colors.  You  will 
receioe  it  by  return  mail  along 
with  name  of  your  nearest 
dealer  where  you  may  see 
these    bookcases   on    disfilay. 
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Your  Washing  Done  for 
2c  a  Week 

Electric  or  Water  Power  Will' 
Do  the  Worlc 


I  hare  bailt  a  new  "l**"  power  wa-ilihig 
machine.  I  coasider  Ihis  machine  the  mofi 
wonderful  washer  erer  put  on  the  market  Hiiilt 
entirely  of  high  qnalitv  sheet  copi>er,  it  is  the 
.stionRMit  and  moat  dnmhle  mni-hine  made.  It 
i.<  constnicted  on  a  brand  new  principle,  and  I 
will  Kiiarantee  that  this  nmchine  will  not  tear 
elothes.  break  buttoiui.  or  frav  the  edges  of 
the  most  delicate  faJiric.  I!  will  wa^h  every- 
thing from  the  heavy  blankets  to  tlie  finest  lac^ 
"itliout  damage   to   the  k<kkU. 

This  new  "190O"  washiiiR  machine  can  be 
<^onnecte<l  with  any  electiic  socket  instantly, 
and  Is  started  and  stopped  by  a  "little  twist 
of  the  wrist,"  and  it  will  do  your  waslring  t'cr 
2  eenta  a  week. 

If  you  would  consider  fittioK  up  your  laundry 
loom  in  the  most  eomplete  and  approved  man- 
ner, let  iw  tell  you  also  about  our  thoroughly 
practical  motor-driven,  .self  heated  Ironing  Ma- 
chines. 

I  also  make  a  lightpv  pdwit  machine  which 
can  be  run  by  water  or  electric  power.  On  all 
of  these  machine*  the  motor  will  nm  the  wringer 
tixi.  Ju3t  feed  in  the  clothess  and  this  powe** 
wringer  will  squee?*  the  water  out  so  quickly 
and  easily  you  will  be  astonished.  It  will  save 
50  per  cent,  time,  money  and  labor  eT€r>'  week. 
Th«  outfit  oonaistit  of  wa.sher  and  wringer,  and 
either  electric  or  water  motor,  a;*  you  prefer, 
and    I    gtiarantee    the    perft-ct    working    of    each. 

I  will  send  my  machine  on  30  days'  free 
trial.  Yoa  do  not  need  to  pay  a  penny 
until  you  are  satisfied  this  washer  will  do 
what  I  say  it  will.  Write  to-day  for 
illustrated  catalorue. 

Please  state  whether  yon  prefer  a  Washer  to 
opemte  by  Hand,  Engine.  Water  or  Electric 
-NTotor.  Our  "WOO"  line  is  vei-y  complete  and 
cannot    be   fully    described    in    a    .single    booklet. 

P.t'tipr    address    me    personally. 


A.  M.  MORRIS, 

"1900"  Washer  Company 

357  Yonge  Street,        Toronto 


KNUiS 

PE^NClI/iS 

17  Degrees -AU  perfect 


Bettbc)  stEnixri 

by  wl^icT^  a// 
pencils  are  judged 

American  Lead  Pencil  C«. 

240   Fifth  Avervue    N«wYorK 


Boys  all  over  the  country  are 
earning  lots  of  money  and  are 
acquiring  that  business  exper- 
ience which  comes  only  by 
contact  with  men  A  card 
will  bring  full  particulars  to 
any  boy  or  his  parents. 
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A  Woman's  Reconstruction  Programme 


««  T  UST  what  do  the  times  require  of 
I     women  in  the  way  of  reconstruc- 

»/  tion  work?"  Women  individually 
and  women's  organizations  everywhere 
are  asking  this  question.  A  very  clear 
and  comprehensive  answer  is  found  in 
the  following  "unity  programme"  out- 
lined by  Miss  Marjory  MacMurchy,  head 
of  the  Women's  Department  of  the  Can- 
adian Reconstruction  Association. 

"Organization  and  co-operation  in  our 
activities  as  citizens,  homemakers  and 
workers  should  be  planned  and  carried 
out  with  practical  foresight  and 
energy."  One  of  the  great  things  the 
war  has  taught  women  is  the  advantage 
of  being  organized  for  special  lines  of 
work.  The  war,  in  the  excitement  and 
confusion  of  its  early  days,  may  have 
called  into  being  some  impractical  and 
superfluous  organization  of  women; 
there  may  have  been  overlapping  and 
some  little  waste  of  energy  in  lines  that 
could  not  be  turned  to  practical  account, 
but  it  took  a  surprisingly  short  time  for 
the  women  in  all  departments  to  sift  the 
essential  from  the  non-essential  and  to 
settle  down  to  the  immediate  and  neces- 
sary work  of  the  hour.  It  was  then  that 
they  found  how  slow  and  labored  their 
progress  would  have  been  without  the 
machinery  of  organization.  They  might 
have  worked  individually  with  just  as 
much  earnestness,  but  individually  they 
could  not  have  reached  the  valuable 
women  who  had  not  yet  realized  the 
need  or  found  just  the  places  they  could 
fill.  Individually  they  could  not  have 
raised  funds  to  buy  yarn  for  all  the 
socks  the  soldiers  needed,  they  could 
not  have  packed  and  shipped  their  goods 
economically;  they  could  not  have  estab- 
lished community  canning  centres  to 
save  tons  of  perishable  fruit  and  send 
it  in  jams  and  jellies  to  the  Red  Cross 
hospitals,  and  individually  they  would 
not  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
bined best  judgment  and  vision  of  a 
number  of  women  who  could  look  at  a 
question  from  a  number  of  viewpoints. 
This  is  another  reason  why  we  need  or- 
ganization —  that  the  experience  and 
ability  of  every  woman  may  be  turned 
to  account  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  nation  and  the  world. 

And  in  the  years  of  reconstruction  as 
during  the  vrar  we  need  more  co-opera- 
tion. It  has  always  been  the  sceptic's 
criticism  of  women's  clubs  and  women's 
movements  generally  that  women  could 
not  work  together.  They  have  proved 
over  and  over  that  they  can,  of  course, 
but  one  of  the  first  essentials  to  the  pro- 
gress of  restoration  work  is  co-operation 
of  the  closest  kind,  and  it  means  learn- 
ing to  be  broad,  to  be  humble,  to  lose 
sight  of  personal  interests,  even  the  pub- 
licity or  credit  accorded  to  one's  own 
organization  over  another  organization  , 
working  in  a  common  cause — to  have 
the  spirit  of  the  motto  "not  by  whom 
but  how  a  thing  is  done,"  or  that  it  is 
done  at  all. 

"pDUCATIONs/to«W6eco?ne  to  a  rea- 
^  sovable  extent  occupational.  The 
education  of  girls  should  be  adjusted  so 
tliat  they  may  be  prepared  for  the  ser- 
vice of  womanhood  in  the  nation  as  well 
as  fitted  for  some  skilled  occupation."  It 
is  difficult  to  get  just  the  right  balance 
here,  but  it  is  a  thing  worth  working  for. 
Instead  of  planning  our  school  system 
along  the  line  of  the  three  R's  the  new- 
era  will  demand  an  education  in  the 
direction  of  the  four  H's,  the  training 


of  the  Head,  the  Hand,  the  Heart,  and 
the  Health.  This  will  help  both  boys 
and  girls  to  find  their  niche  in  life  and 
will  help  to  do  away  with  the  tragedy  of 
misfits,  and  it  will  not  only  give  the  girl 
some  vocational  training  by  which  she 
can  earn  a  living  and  experience  the  joy 
of  being  one  of  the  world's  skilled, 
useful  workers — an  education  especially 
important  for  the  girls  of  this  genera- 
tion than  it  has  ever  been  before  since 
the  war  has  taken  in  such  numbers  the 
men  they  might  have  married.  The  new 
system  will  turn  out  a  girl  with  health 
and  training  and  inspiration  for  home- 
making  and  motherhood.  Perhaps  we 
i'^iight  even  have  a  department  of 
mothercraft  in  all  our  technical  schools. 
And  those  who  do  not  marry — for  the 
war  has  robbed  the  world  of  many  mar- 
riages that  would  have  been — these  girls 
m  addition  to  their  "work"  will  have  a 
new  vision  of  another  phase  of  their  re- 
sponsibility, the  mission  of  every  wo- 
)nan  to  make  the  whole  world  homelike. 
"The  woman,  who  carries  on  the  race 
should  be  the  first  concern  of  the  state 
in  social  legislation.''  We  cannot  afford 
to  wait  longer  for  Mothers'  Pensions, 
for  instance.  One  of  the  results  of  war, 
or  industrial  depression,  or  sweeping 
epidemic  of  sickness  has  always  been  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  organized  charity 
to  raise  institutions  and  orphanages  for 
the  very  poor  children  and  the  father- 
less. Already  in  Germany  children  are 
being  taken  away  from  their  mothers  by 
the  thousands  and  turned  over  to  the 
barracks  life  of  asylums,  while  the 
mothers  are  put  to  work  as  factory 
hands.  Even  from  the  established  view- 
point of  that  country,  the  child  first  and 
always  for  the  state,  the  policy  is  a  bad 
one.  Children  reared  in  orphanages  will 
never  bacome  of  the  same  value  to  the 
state  as  home-reared  children.  Where 
the  home  encourages  freedom  of  thought 
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and  initiative,  the  institution  represses 
these  qualities.  Individuality  gives  too 
much  trouble  in  an  institution,  there- 
fore it  is  crushed,  and  the  sensitive, 
highly-strung  child  suffers  intensely, 
though  nations  have  always  owed  all 
that  was  best  in  their  national  life  and 
progress  to  these  sensitive  souls  with 
freedom  of  thought  and  expression  and 
individuality  and  courage.  No  one  can 
foster  these  beautiful  and  necessary 
qualities  like  a  mother,  nor  can  loyalty 
and  love  of  the  homeland  be  cultivated 
among  children  raised  where  mother 
care  and  mother-love  are  displaced  h 
machine-like  discipline  and  routine. 

But  the  most  practical  benefit,  the 
greatest  necessity  of  some  provision  like 
Mothers'  Pensions,  is  the  opportunity 
given  to  see  that  the  mother  herself  is 
placed  in  thoroughly  wholesome  and 
favorable  conditions  as  to  fopd,  housing 
and  work.  If  there  is  any  human  being, 
any  citizen  who  deserves  not  only  the 
sympathy,  but  the  gratitude  and  most 
liberal  and  thoughtful  care  of  the  com- 
munity, it  is  the  expectant  mother  of 
the  working  class  before  her  baby  is 
born.  Next  to  the  providing  of  pure 
milk  for  young  children  no  other  step 
can  do  so  much  to  improve  the  vigor  and 
healthfulness  of  babies  and  children 
and  to  lower  the  death  rate  during 
the  first  year,  as  the  nutrition  of  the 
mothers.  As  an  eminent  French  physi- 
cian has  said,  "The  best  way  to  modify 
milk  for  the  use  of  the  child  is  to  give 
it  to  the  mother  in  advance." 

'*\I^0MEN  in  industry  and  paid  em- 
'  '  ployments  generally  should  be  n 
special  interest  of  all  women.  The  or- 
ganization of  workers  is  belieied  to  be 
beneficial,  both  for  themselves  and  the 
country."  The  1916  Postal  Census 
showed  that  in  1915  there  were  .514.883 
persons  employed  in  manufactures  in 
Canada;  it  is  reasonablv  safe  to  esti- 
mate that  between  130,000  and  1.50,00r' 
of  these  workers  are  women.  The  othe- 
large  paid  employments  for  women  in 
Canada  are:  domestic  and  personal  ser- 
vice, 138,879;  professional  occupations. 
57,835;  and  trade  and  merchandising. 
42,184.  In  her  pamphlet,  "Women  and 
Reconstruction,"  Miss  MacMurchy  says 

"These  figures  show  how  close  to  thi 
heart  of  Canadian  life  is  the  paid  wo- 
man worker  and  how  great  must  be  her 
influence  in  the  social  development  of 
the  country.  .  .  .  The  more  closely 
occupations  are  studied,  the  more  clear- 
ly it  will  be  seen  how  tremendously  they 
affect  the  homes  of  the  people.  The  im- 
portance they  must  assume  in  the  eyes 
of  women  who  find  themselves  called 
upon  to  exercise  the  franchise  with  con- 
structive patriotism  cannot  be  exagger- 
ated. Not  only  this  but  each  occupa- 
tion is  joined  to  all  other  occupations. 
Whatever  harms  one  vitally 
harms  all;  and  the  well-being  of  one 
home  in  the  nation  requires  the  well- 
being  of  all  national  activities." 

"Working  periods,  payments  and  their 
relation  to  the  cost  of  living  and  working 
conditions  generally  shoiild  be  subjects 
f.f  constant  aiid  careful  investigation  by 
the  state."  One  of  the  needs  in  national 
reconstruction  is  to  provide  against 
poverty  and  all  the  ills  that  follow — 
disease  and  ignorance  and  crime.  If 
we  are  to  be  a  democratic  people  there 
must  be  no  "lower  class" — there  must  be 
!.  living  wage  for  everyone,  that  every 
child  born  in  the  years  to  come  may  hav« 
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his  family  in  decent,  wholesome  sur- 
rounding's, that  child-labor  may  be  done 
away  with,  that  every  child  may  have 
an  education  and  training  in  some 
skilled  vocation.  The  too  long  hours  and 
overtime  that  break  down  the  worker's 
health  and  leave  him  no  time  for  recrea- 
tion and  family  life  must  be  made  illegal 
if  we  are  to  conserve  the  most  precious 
things  in  our  national  life. 

"Human  factors  are  of  supreme  im- 
portance," This  is  one  of  the  places 
where  women  can  help  very  materially 
through  their  individual  lives,  their  or- 
ganized work,  their  influence  in  creat- 
ing the  right  public  sentiment  and  their 
use  of  the  franchise.  Women  have  al- 
ways been  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
people  rather  than  the  interests  of  pro- 
perty or  profit.  Their  closer  relation  to 
the  home  and  family  life  has  given  them 
the  advantage  of  seeing  the  effect  of 
things  on  people.  Their  judgment  should 
take  the  right  direction  in  public  ques- 
tions. 

♦'HpHERE  skoitldbe  a  great  increase  in 
^  public  interest  in  employment,  hous- 
ing and  the  welfare  of  returned  soldiers 
and  sailors  and  their  families.  Women 
iL'ill  fail  in  their  duty  as  citizens  unless 
they  take  an  active  part  in  the  study 
and  solution  of  these  social  problems." 
Here  again  the  woman's  influence  on 
public  sentiment  and  in  national  legisla- 
tion will  be  a  large  factor.  It  must  be 
an  intelligent  as  well  as  well-intentioned- 
influence. 

"There  should  be  co-operation  be- 
tween the  Dominion  and  Provincial 
Governments  in  Education,  Health  and 
Child  Welfare."  It  is  felt  that  the  lack 
of  this  co-operation  is  one  of  the  great- 
est hindrances  to  progress  in  these  de- 
partments. Especially  in  our  child  wel- 
fare work  we  have  been  slow,  and  this 
is  where  the  interest  and  support  of 
women  should  be  strongest.  Apart  from 
the  philanthropy  side  of  the  question 
society  is  very  short-sighted  when  it 
falls  into  the  error  of  considering  the 
neglected  children  impersonally,  as 
though  the  head  were  to  regard  blood- 
poisoning  in  the  hand  as  very  regret- 
table, but  not  personally  important. 
Many  a  mother  feels  a  lump  in  her 
throat  as  she  reads  of  children  robbed 
of  health  and  happiness,  but  is  soon 
soothed  by  the  contentment  of  the 
thought  that  her  own  children,  thank 
(jod,  are  safe  from  such  dangers.  She 
has  forgotten  for  the  moment  that  it  is 
with  the  neglected  child  that  many  of 
the  evils  that  menace  her  own  home 
arise — disease  and  depravity  and  vices 
that  may  find  their  way  into  the  most 
protected  homes.  It  is  a  question  which 
<-ven  if  it  did  not  appeal  to  a  woman's 
sympathy  could  not  be  overlooked  by 
her  common-sense. 

*♦  PRODUCTION  of  wealth  to  the  ex- 

'■  tent  of  our  national  ability  in  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  forests, -mines  and 
fisheries  is  an  essential  of  national  safe- 
ty and  VHtional  progress,  as  well  as  a 
condition  of  social  reform."  To  quote 
again  from  Misss  MacMurchy's  report: 

"It  is  evident  that  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Canada  should  be  used,  not 
only  in  the  war,  but  in  the  future  after 
the  war,  for  Canadian  well-being  and 
civilization.  They  .should  be  developed 
in  our  own  country  by  means  of  our  own 
capital  and  our  own  labor.  By  doing 
this,  we  will  not  only  serve  ourselves, 
but  we  will  add  to  the  strength  and  safe- 
ty of  the  British  Commonwealth  and 
the  league  of  civilized  nations.  Every 
country  owes  to  itself  and  to  other  coun- 
tries  that  it  should  grow  to  its  full 
economic  strength.  We  cannot  do  this 
unless  we  develop  as  far  as  possible  our 
own  natural  resources  within  our  own 
borders.  This  problem  is  of  tremendous 
importance  to  the  womanhood  of  the 
rountry,  and  is  a  part  of  reconstruction 
which  will  require  all  the  genius,  leader- 
ship and  energy  of  experts  in  finance, 
manufactures,  agriculture,  construc- 
tion and  transportation,  and  the  gifts, 
initiative  and  energy  of  our  workers. 

"National  trade  and  finance  and 
economics  should  become  subjects  of 
study  by  women."  The  problems  of 
labor  and  capital  for  instance  will  have 
now  a  new  meaning  to  women  voters. 
Difficult  and  complex  as  they  are,  there 
should   be  a  helpful   angle   from   which 

itien  may  study  present  conditions  so 
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that  they  may  make  a  fitting  contribu- 
tion to  the  reconstruction  of  Canadian 
life.  Labor  can  never  be  dissociated 
from  the  human  factor.  To  deal  with 
labor  means  dealing  with  human  beings. 
On  the  other  hand,  capital  is  a  source 
of  potential  action  from  which  energy 
must  be  drawn  to  maintain  the  occupa- 
tions which  support  the  homes  of  the 
country.  Capital  is  something  to  be 
used  and  it  is  indispensable.  To  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  of  the 
•great  possibilities  and  value  in  the 
aspirations  of  labor,  and  of  the  use  and 
characteristics  of  capital,  is  one  of  the 
main  efforts  of  reconstruction.  The 
woman  voter  must  realize  that  the  more 
intelligent,  stronger  and  highly  develop- 
ed each  element  in  the  life  of  a  nation 
is,  the  better  it  is  for  all  classes.  This 
is  certainly  true  of  the  womanhood  of 
the  nation,  just  as  it  is  true  of  manu- 
factures, agriculture,  labor  and  capital. 
The  intelligence  of  the  organized  home- 
makers  among  the  country  women  of 
Canada  has  won  the  admiration  of 
every  one.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  these  women,  and  all  other  Cana- 
dian women,  will  not  study  the  whole 
field  of  Canadian  affairs  and  work  for 
the  widest  opportunities  for  their  sons 
and  daughters,  exercising  the  sense  of 
justice  and  fair  play,  and  the  devotion 
to  common  national  ideals  which  are  the 
safeguards  of  national  politics. 

"The  spending  of  money  is  one  of 
the  surest  tests  of  patriotism.  Stan- 
dards of  living  may  be  endangered  and 
depressed  by  ufrong  spending.  The  ser- 
vice of  money  in  war  is  not  more  power- 
ful than  in  peace.  We  may  rob  the 
country  of  strength  and  happiness 
through  waste  and  luxtiry."  Even  the 
very  mild  restrictions  imposed,  and  the 
economies  taught  by  the  needs  of  war 
years,  have  done  a  good  deal  to  inculcate 
a  new  spirit  of  thrift  in  Canadian 
people.  It  will  be  one  of  the  phases  of 
reconstruction  to  see  that  this  spirit  is 
fostered,  and  our  prosperity  safe- 
guarded. 

"Reconstruction  is  required  in  the 
ivork  of  the  home;  in  household  manage- 
ment and  accoHniing ;  in  the  training  of 
girls  for  homemaking;  in  co-operative 
community  household  work  and  buying; 
in  the  recognition  of  the  domestic 
worker;  in  realization  of  the  value  of 
the  home  employments  and  in  the  com- 
munity spirit  in  individual  homes." 

"Women  with  opportunities  and  fit- 
ness should  engage  definitely  in  train- 
ing for  leadership."  The  life  of  the 
average  woman  may  be  divided  into 
three  periods,  the  first  twenty  or  twenty 
five  years  when  she  is  learning  to  live, 
the  next  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
which  she  usually  must  devote  to  her 
family  and  the  next  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  or  the  rest  of  her  life  when 
."^he  might  do  some  very  valuable  work 
for  the  community  or  the  state.  It  is 
important  that  she  have  some  training 
for  leadership,  which,  with  the  experi- 
ence and  broadened  vision  the  years 
have  given  her,  would  enable  her  to  give 
her  very  best.  If  it  is  impossible  for 
her  to  take  any  definite  special  training, 
she  will  find  that  belonging  to  some  fine 
woman's  organization,  even  during  the 
years. when  her  other  responsibilities  do 
not  allow  her  to  take  an  active  part,  will 
be  a  most  valuable  education.  College 
women  should  make  a  training  for 
leadership  one  of  the  important  features 
oT  thi-'ir  course. 

"There  should  be  representation  of 
trained  and  competent  women  on  Gov- 
ernment commissions  and  public  bodies 
generally."  Only  with  this  co-operation 
can  we  have  a  broad  viewpoint  and 
oa  anced  jfu^rnient. 

"The  process  of  securing  legal  justice 
for  women  should  he  completed." 
Women  nil  over  the  country  who  have 
thought  about  it  at  all,  are  not  sati-sfied 
with  some  of  our  existing  laws,  some  of 
our  police  court  proceedings.  They  re- 
sent, for  instance,  the  way  the  effort  on 
the  part  of  organized  women  to  have 
the  age  of  consent  raised  has  been 
handled  by  the  Government.  They  are 
not  going  to  rest  until  such  injustices 
as  this  are  righted. 

"The  history  of  the  war  has  dernon- 
slrated  the  importance  of  co-operation 
of  women  with  men  and  men  udth 
viomen,  of  citizens  in  a  nation,  and  na- 
tions with  nations."  United  action  will 
Continued  on  page  80 
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As  a  watch  investment,  tke  Ingersoll  Reliance 
stands  alone.     It  is  the  best  7  jevJel  watch 
3.0U  can  buy  at  the  price. 

As  a  symbol  of  personal  taste,/he  Ingersoll  Reliance 
Lespeaks  refinement.  Its  slim,  graceful  case,  its 
teautifully  designed  dial  and  its  artistry  of  jinish 
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Domestic  Help 
Provided 

Overworked  mothers  have  despaired 
of  securing  efficient  servants. 
Happily  there  is  a  sohilion  (if  their  pro- 
blem in  the  Knechtcl  Cabinet.  Kvcry 
need  is  anticipated — it  eliminates  drud- 
gery. Food  and  utensils  are  arranged — 
at  arm's  length — for  nmjtimym  efficiency. 


Our  itlustralai  hool^tel 
"A"  tells  you  why 
leading  dealers  ecery- 
where  are  handling  the 
Knechtcl  Cabinet. 
R^i,t.r«l  Write  far  it  to-day. 

The  Knechtel  Kitchen 
Cabinet  Co.,  Limited 

Hanover  -  Canada 


'Queen  Quality' 

the  kind  you  enjoyed  so  much 
at  thelbig  dinner  last  Thurs- 
day night" 

QUEEN  QUALITY 

UNIVERSAL 

SAUCE 

has  %von  popular  favor  from  coast  to 
coast.  Your  first  bottle  will  con- 
vince you  that  no  dinner  is  com- 
plete without  it.     Ask  your  grocer. 

Taylor  &  Pringle  Co..  Limited 
Owen  Sound,  Ontario 


CAN  WE  AFFORD  IT? 

How  the  Family  Budg^et  Helps  to  Establish  a  Standard  of  Li 
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fONCp;  knew  an  i^nworldly-minded 
man  who  built  him.self  a  house. 
The  desire  of  his  heart  was  to  have 
a  spacious  entrance-hall,  one  that 
would  sound  a  kcy-noto  of  hospitality 
and  KJve  an  air  of  spaciousness  anil 
taste.  When  he  go\.  to  planning  the 
house,  he  found  that  he  would  have  to 
build  a  larpe  livinff-room  to  justify 
this  niuch-dosircd  hall.  He  had  never 
a  thoujrht  of  a  library  until  he  saw  that 
one  was  needed  across  the  hall  to  bal- 
ance the  living-room.  The  library  was 
added.  The  dining-room  and  kitchen 
were  made  to  correspond.  Ground- 
floor  additions  involved  rooms  over 
them.  Lastly,  this  gentleman  of  taste, 
but  not  of  forethought,  discovered  that 
these  spacious  dimensions  required  in- 
laid floors  and  other  expensive  furnish- 
ings. These  he  ordered,  and  instead  of 
spending  six  thousand  dollars,  as  he  had 
intended  doing,  he  spent  twenty  thous- 
and, and  went  bankrupt  before  he  had 
passed  a  night  in  his  new  home. 

This  is  not  a  parable.  It  is  the  true 
story  of  a  real  man  who  spent  his  money 
before  making  careful  and  well-propor- 
tioned plans. 

I  know  a  lovely  middle-aged  couple 
who  own  and  occupy  one  of  the  finest 
farms  in  their  county.  These  people 
have  more  than  enough  for  comfort,  but 
their  early  days  w'ere  fraught  with  dif- 
ficulty. The  .saving  habit  so  necessary 
to  their  early  life  still  controls  them. 
Amid  plenty,  they  still  anxiously  count 
every  penny.  Pure-bred  chickens  are 
a  hobby  with  the  man.  From  them  he 
derives  not  profit,  but  legitimate  plea- 
sure. For  several  years,  despite  her 
husband's  advice  that  a  new  one  be  pro- 
cured, the  wife  had  used  an  old,  leak- 
ing, inadequate  refrigerator.  One 
spring  she  told  her  niece  that  she  was 
planning  to  have  a  really  good  refri- 
gerator put  in,  but  at  the  next  visit 
the  niece  found  the  old  one  still  doing 
duty.  She  knew  there  was  plenty  of 
money,  she  knew  how  exasperating  the 
old  ice-box  had  been,  and  she  was  curi- 
ous to  learn  why  the  new  one  had  fail- 
ed to  appear.  When  asked  about  it, 
the  wife  pointed  to  some  fine  Leghorn 
hens,  remarking,  "Samuel  went  off  to  a 
poultry  show  last  winter  and  paid 
seventeen  dollars  for  three  chickens,  so 
I  thought  we  couldn't  afford  a  new  re- 
frigerator." Spending  in  this  family 
was,  to  say  the  least,  non-co-operative. 

TWO  little  girls  of  ten  and  twelve 
years  returned  from  school  one  day 
and  ran  hopefully  to  their  mother  to 
ask  permission  to  buy  tickets  to  a 
travel-lecture  to  which  their  class  was 
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leaks  and  holes  in  pots  and  pans. 
Easy  to  use.  Just  like  putty.  Hard- 
ens in  2  minutes.  No  tools  needed. 
16c.  at  your  dealer,  or  postpa'id  from 

VOL-PEEK  MFG.  CO.. 
Box  2024,       -       -         Montreal.  Can. 
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By  taking  stock  of  her  clothes  one  woman  saved 

enouKb  to  pay  a  dentist's  bill  from   her  clothes 

account.     Another   might    have   saved    it 

differently 


going.  The  tickets  were  one  dollar 
each,  and  many  of  their  little  friends 
already  had  them.  It  happened  that 
the  arrival  of  the  little  girls  found 
their  mother  much  perplexed  over  the 
cost  of  a  dinner  and  card  party  she  was 
planning.  She  was  trying  to  provide 
too  many  courses  for  the  funds  in  hand, 
so  she  felt  very  poor  just  then,  and  told 
her  girls  that  she  was  very  sorry,  but 
she  could  not  afford  to  buy  the  tickets 
for  them.  She  hoped  they  wouldbit 
mind  very  much.  Ten  days  later,  when 
her  daughters  saw  the  company  dinner, 
it  is  just  possible  that  they  may  have 
questioned  their  mother's  sincerity  in 
telling  them  she  could  not  afford  to  buy 
the  tickets  for   which   they  had   asked. 

These  and  many  similar  cases  have 
their  roots  in  one  common  evil,  the  lack 
of  a  standard  of  living.  There  are  two 
ways  of  spending  household  funds;  to 
use  the  money  as  long  as  it  lasts  for 
the  needs  as  they  appear,  or  to  make 
each  expenditure  fit  into  a  general 
scheme  that  aims  to  adjust  family 
needs  to  family  income.  In  each  case 
which  I  have  cited  a  standard  of  living 
and  the  application  of  business  prin- 
ciples would  have  gone  far  to  correct  the 
mistakes. 

When  the  successful  man  goes  into 
business,  he  counts  his  capital  and 
studies  in  detail  the  needs  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  business,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  depends  very  much  indeed 
upon  the  way  he  co-ordinates  these  de- 
partments. He  is  guided  by  certain 
business  principles  and  by  information 
made  available  through  an  adequate 
system  of  cost-keeping..  Competition 
forces  him  to  consider  all  the  questions 
related  to  his  business,  with  bankruptcy 
as  the  probable  alternative. 

npHERE  being  no  competition  in  honie- 
-*•  making,  the  woman  can  commit 
fearful  financial  errors  and  yet 
keep  right  on  —  unless,  perchance, 
she  gets  to  the  divorce  court. 
There  should  be  no  very  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  business 
methods  employed  by  the  man  who  earns 
and  the  woman  who  spends.  To  quote 
Ellen  H.  Richards:  "The  reason  a 
young  man  fears  to  marry  is  not  be- 
cause of  the  present  cost  of  a  house  but 
because  he  cannot  estimate  the  future 
cost  of  running  it.  He  has  no  rule  to 
go    by.  In    most    newly-established 

homes  there  is  no  governing  principle 
at  the  foundation,  to  which  both  man 
and  wife  are  committed  and  for  ivhich 
both  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices." 

Notice  that  she  speaks  of  a  "govern- 
ing principle  at  the  foundation,  to  which 
both  the  husband  and  wife  are  commit- 
ted and  for  which  both  are  willing  to 
make  sacrifices."  This  governing  prin- 
ciple is  the  standard  of  living.  Physi- 
cal comfort  has  its  honorable  place   in 


a  home,  but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
crowd  out  mental  health  and  spiritual 
welfare. 

Operating  a  home  may  seem  simple 
in  comparison  with  operating  a  factory, 
but  those  engaged  in  home-making 
know  that  it  is  a  complicated  operation, 
made  up  of  various  activities,  all  of 
which  must  be  carefully  correlated  if  a 
happy  home  is  to  result.  Is  there  any- 
thing that  would  be  more  nearly  a  "first 
aid"  to  a  perfectly  healthy  family  life 
than  to  establish  a  sort  of  Round  Table 
or  conference?  This  conference  should 
be  held  regularly  and  be  used  for  the 
solution  of  family-life  problems.  What 
directors'  meetings  or  managers'  con- 
ferences are  to  the  welfare  of  a  corpor- 
ation, the  family  conference  should  be 
to  the  home  life.  In  it  the  standard  of 
living  should  be  formulated  and  en- 
couraged. Questions  relating  to  every 
department  of  the  home — the  ideals  of 
the  family,  the  duties  of  the  family  to 
society,  the  financial  assets  and  liabili- 
ties, should  be  all  discussed  and  deter- 
mined, A  satisfactory  system  of  spend- 
ing is  greatly  needed  by  the  modern 
American  household.  "Therefore  bud- 
get-making would  be  one  of  the  chief 
tasks  of  the  Round  Table.  If  one  works 
out  the  best  possible  budget  for  his 
family,  he  goes  far  toward  making  pos- 
sible our  ideals  of  a  wholesome  family 
life.  The  ideal  home  can  approach  its 
standards  only  when  the  details  of  living 
are  harmonized  and  related. 

TT  is  very  easy  even  for  a  well-inten- 
tioned person  to  fall  into  the  habit 
of  spending  independently  the  money 
which  should  be  used  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  whole  family.  If  1 
spend  a  disproportionate  amount  for  ex- 
pensive bulbs,  or  choice  perennials,  or 
new  clothes,  you  may,  from  necessity, 
be  spending  too  little  on  your  individual 
interests.  But  let  us  draw  our  chairs 
close  together,  and  in  a  cozy  evening 
hour  let  us  discuss  our  needs  and  our 
desires.  If  there  is  not  money  enough 
to  do  all  we  would  like  to  do,  let  us 
compromise,  let  us  endeavor  to  spend 
for  each  thing  only  in  proportion  to  our 
income,  and  let  us  see  that  the  amounts 
necessary  for  the  different  departments 
of  household  expenditure  fit  one  an- 
other. For  the  motto  of  our  Round 
Table  should  be,  "The  Good  of  All," 
There  is  no  place  in  the  home  for  dis 
proportionate  gratification  of  the  ii, 
dividual. 

After  free  discussion,  many  mistake.- 
and  much  experimenting,  a  standard  of 
living   may,    in    most   families,   be    ap-  ^ 
proximated,  though  from  time  to  time 
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Manges  will  be  needed.     At  this  point 
Be  home-makers  need   to   summon   all 
aeir     resolution     and      determination. 
■hey  must  drive  out  a  certain  little  imp 
•ho  will  sit  at  the  Round  Table,  making 
■is  worthless  but  powerful  appeal — the 
Ittle   imp,  "What-Your-Neighbors-Do." 
He  will  be  there  to  influence  them;  will, 
Enless  the  family  is  watchful  and  res- 
Klute,     unfortunately     influence     many 
Becisions.     He  will  lead  them  down  the 
toad  to  debt,  point  the  way  to  various 
■expenditures  which   bring  no   adequate 
teturn,  interfere  in  a  hundred  ways  with 
Ehe  peace  and  happiness  of  family  life. 
Ef  you  want  your  home  to  be  your  own 
feind   not  a  reflection    of    a    neighbor's, 
tject  this  imp  and  bar  the  door  on  him. 
r    A  general  scheme  for  household  ex- 
I  penditures  is  a  sort  of  bar  of  justice. 
The  judge   is   The-Bounds-of-Your-Cir- 
.  cumstances.     Each    plea    for   an    unex- 
pected expenditure  must  be  tried  before 
this  court,   and   if    it  does   not  comply 
with  familv  law,  it  may  be  rejected.  If 
the  money  is  in  hand,  it  will  often  seem 
justifiable  to  buy,  but  to  make  sure  that 
it   would    not   be   better    policy   to   buy 
.something    else,     the     general     scheme 
should  be  consulted.     If  one   per  cent, 
is   taken   from   one   department   of  ex- 
penditure and  added  to  some  other  de- 
partment, a  change  takes  place.       Does 
the  change  help  toward  the  best  ideals 
of  faniil/life?     That  is  the  question  to 
be  decided. 

'^pHERE  are  many  excellent  plans  and 
1  systems  of  budget-making  for  the 
apportionment  of  household  funds.  I 
shall  speak  here  of  only  one,  that  out- 
lined in  a  little  book  entitled  "The  Cost 
of  Living,"  written  more  than  a  decade 
ago  by  El'.en  H.  Richards.  I  have  chosen 
this  book,  although  it  is  now  somewhat 
out-of-date,  because  I  have  observed  its 
usefulness  to  the  family  of  a  young  pro- 
fessional man.  This  family,  consisting 
of  husband  and  wife  and  two  young 
children,  lived  in  an  Eastern  city  and 
spent  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
With  the  prices  then  current,  Mrs. 
Richards'  suggestions  proved  to  be  a 
great  aid.  The  couple  had  set  up  house- 
keeping a  few  years  before  with  less 
money  than  they  needed  to  supply  their 
indefinite  wants.  Every  expenditure 
was  settled  by  a  kind  of  guess-work  pro- 
cess, the  results  of  which  were  unsatis- 
factory. It  was  too  much  like  the  house- 
building operation  of  the  man  mention- 
ed at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

At  this  point  the  great  service  of  Mrs. 
Richards'  budget  was  that  it  indicated 
for  that  young  couple  a  rational  sys- 
tem of  spending.  By  an  application  of 
its  principles  they  managed  to  spend 
only  three-fourths  of  their  income  for 
food,  rent,  operating  expenses,  and 
clothes.  The  remaining  one-fourth  was 
used  for  less  material  things,  such  as 
insurance  and  other  investments,  church, 
charity,  education,  books,  pictures, 
periodicals,  music  and  lessons,  lectures, 
membership  in  societies,  vacations,  en- 
tertainments and  athletics. 

A  danger  arises  when  one  gets  down 
to  the  point  of  using  definite  figures, 
such  as  Mrs.  Richards'  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred 
dollar  income  for  the  higher  life.  Prices 
have  risen  since  she  wrote  her  book. 
Besides,  no  set  of  figures  can  be  ap- 
plied by  everybody.  Fluctuations  in 
price  and  varying  local  conditions  af- 
fect statistics,"  but  the  vital  principle 
remains  constant,  that  money  for  amuse- 
ments, education,  and  investments  must 
be    provided    whenever    possible. 

In  the  last  decade  price  increases  in 
nearly  every  item  that  enters  into  home- 
making  have  made  it  impossible  to  fol- 
low blindly  the  old  standards.  The 
family  that  set  aside  for  the  higher 
life  one-fourth  of  the  husband's  salary 
of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  could  not  do 
*o  to-day  without  impairing  its  effi- 
ciency; it  would  live  in  a  less  desirable 
house  and  have  less  to  eat  and  wear. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  such  items  as 
food,  rent,  clothes,  and  operating  ex- 
penses are  not  reduced,  the  amount  that 
may  be  used  in  the  interests  of  the 
higher  life  will  be  almost  negligible. 
The  price  increases  and  their  influence 
on  the  budget  are  approximately  as  fol- 
lows: 


Mrs.  Richards' 

Per  Cent,  of    Percentages 

Mrs.  Richards' 

Increase  in       Plus  Cost 

BudKet. 

Last  Decade.    Increases. 

Food 

25% 

A07r                 35% 

Rent 

20'7f 

15%              23% 

Operating 

(on  new  houses) 

Expenses 

15'7r 

10%            16.5% 

Clothes 

159-, 

15%          17.25% 

Higher  Life  25%  ' 

These  increases,  if  allowed,  reduce  to  j 
8.25  per  cent,  the  sum  that  may  be 
used  for  things  not  purely  material,  i 
This,  of  course,  almost  wipes  out  the 
very  thing  for  which  we  plead  a  de- 
finite allowance  for  the  higher  life.  No 
matter  what  shoes  and  eggs  cost,  grant- 
ed a  reasonable  income,  we  should  not 
cease  to  strive  also  for  the  less  material 
elements  of  life.  These  are  what  lift 
one  above  the  dead  level  of  mere  physi- 
cal existence  and  enable  a  family  to 
grow  and  develop  both  as  individuals 
and  as  a  social  factor. 

IN  the  family  of  the  young  professional 
man,  the  difficulty  was  met  in  two 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  his  increasing 
efficiency  resulted  in  a  larger  salary; 
in  the  second  place,  by  management, 
economy,  and  substitution,  the  normal 
increase  of  expenses  was  kept  down. 
For  instance,  the  food-costs  in  that 
household  have  not  increased  the  forty 
per  cent,  which  is  the  statistical  aver- 
age. It  is  in  meats  that  there  has  been 
the  greatest  increase  in  price.  This 
family  has  curtailed  its  use  of  meat, 
having  almost  entirely  omitted  the 
higher-priced  cuts.  Both  meat  and  but- 
ter are  being  partly  replaced  by  pea- 
nut-butter and  other  fats  which  supply 
the  same  nutriment  at  a  considerably 
reduced  cost.  Wholesale  purchase  of 
groceries  is  also  resorted  to,  with  a  sav- 
ing of  from  ten  to  fifteen   per  cent. 

Everyone   knows   how   easy    it    is    to 
spend  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  any  in- 
come for  the  higher  life.     To  spare  that 
sum  from  the  other  departments  of  ex- 
penditure,     however,      requires      much 
thought  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
that  ingredient  of  human  nature  com-   1 
monly     called     backbone.       When     the 
family  income  increases,  care  must  be    , 
taken  that  the  surplus  is  not  absorbed 
bv   the   grocer,   the   baker,   the  candle- 
stick-maker.    The  tailor   and  the  land-    ! 
lord   stand   ever-willing   recipients,   but 
let     them     not     have     disproportionate 

amount.  ^,  .._      , 

Full  gratification  in  the  matter  ol 
rent  and  clothes  usually  means  pinch 
somewhere,  and  too  often  the  pinch 
comes  where  it  is  least  advisable  to 
have  it.  No  one  can  afford  to  regulate 
his  expenditure  so  that  his  sympathy  is 
dwarfed,  his  intellectual  and  spiritual 
nature  are  stifled,  or  his  children  go 
hungry  for  books  and  music,  though 
their  bodies  are  clothed  in  fine  linen. 
This  is  too  often  seen  where  expenditure 
is  made  without  plan  and  in  response 
to  single  and  unrelated  temptations. 

THE  following  true  incident  indicates 
that  the  family  budget  may  be  al- 
tered to  suit  local  inequalities.         The 
mother  of  a  family  had  to  plan  to  pay 
a  large  dental  bill.     No  additional  funds 
were  to  be  had,  so  she  was  obliged  to 
make   the   regular   income   suffice.     She 
settled    herself   comfortably   one    after- 
noon,   pad    and     pencil     in     hand,     and 
studied    the    problem.     She    found    she 
could   not  cut  down   the   already   plain 
though    nourishing    bill    of    fare;    rent 
would    remain    stationary,    and    service 
must  be   had    as   heretofore.     She    dc- 
term'ined    not   to   reduce   her   allowance 
for  the  higher  life  except  as  a  last  re- 
sort,   80   she    attacked    the    problem    of 
clothes.     She  wrote  on   her   pad   a   list 
of    her    gowns,    wraps,    and    hats,    and 
opposite  each  the  kind  of  occasion  upon 
which  she  could  expect  to  wear  it.  She 
then     picked    out   the     occasions     least 
plentifully   provided   for  and   for   these 
she    planned   clothes   to   be    made   over 
from  dresses  and  materials  already  on 
hand.     It  is  sometimes  surprising  when 
you  Uike  stock  of  the  clothes  you  have, 
how     many     new     things     which     you 
thought  you  needed  can  be  done  with- 
out.    She    saved     the     amount     of    the 
dentist's  bill   from  her  clothes  account. 
Another    woman    might   have    saved    it 
differently. 
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l..VDrOI.TTS  are  fast  he- 
I'Oiiiiiig  tliQ, popular  How- 
ers,  and  if  you  are  inter- 
ested in  them  you  cannot  afford 
to  be  without  a  copy  of  our  well 
iUustrated  52-page  catalog  for 
1919,  which  i.«  free  for  the  ask- 
ing. 

It  contains  nearly  800  varieties 
selected  from  thousands  of  our 
best  seedlings.  All  of  our  pro- 
duction and  almost  all  of  them 
obtainable  only  fr.om  ux.  The 
catalog  contains  the  most  com- 
plete cultural  and  storage  direc- 
tions on  this  flower  ever  pub- 
li.<hed,  and  is  worth  having  for 
this  reason  if  for  no  other.  It 
tells  vou  how  to  grow  "Oiani 
Oladiolus."  etc. 

Mm/  we  send  yoii  a  ropi/f 

Address  the  originator  of  tbe 
Ruffled  (lladioUis. 


A.  E.  KLNDERD 

BOX  ,iS, 
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What  Every  Canadian 
Should  Know 

Ilic-e  are  ddlnilc  reasons  why  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  hdds 
the  confidence  of  over  30,000  rural  Canadian  families — why  it  is 
Canada's  National  Farm  Magazine. 


It  is  not  an  ordinary  farm  paper 
— it  is  a  semi-monthly  magazine 
of  high  editorial  standard:  well 
printed  on  super-calendered  paper, 
well  illustrated,  and  brimming  over 
with  accurate  and  practical  infor- 
mation— it  is  instructive  and  en- 
tertaining. 

FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  is  now 
printed  in  the  large  size  —  11  x 
14 'A  inches.  Every  phase  of  mod- 
ern farming  is  covered  by  editorial 
and  contributed  articles  from  prac- 
tical, clear  thinking  farmers.  It 
appeals  to  and  helps  all  the  family. 

Livestock,  Dairy,  Fruit-growing, 
Farm    Engineering,   Insurance   and 


Investments,  Building— these  are 
a  few  of  the  departments  of  in- 
terest to  men.  Then  there's  the 
Women's  Department  including 
such  items  as  Building  up  the  Farm 
Library,  Help  In  the  Care  of  Child- 
ren, Seasonable  Cookery,  Plans  for 
Labor  Saving,  and  other  items  of 
real  interest  to  women  of  the  land. 

Such  men  and  women  as  these  are 
regular  contributors  to  FARMERS' 
—Peter  McArthur,  Agne«  C.  Laut, 
Ethel  M.  Chapman,  Robert  W.  Ser- 
vice, Prof.  Wade  Toole,  Prof.  H. 
H.  Dean,  and  others.  And  there's 
plenty  of  red-blooded  fiction,  too, 
"Wildfire"  by  Zane  Grey,  for  in- 
stance. 


Satisfy  yourself.  Send  10c  for  a 
sample  copy — or,  better  still,  sign 
and  send  in  the  coupon  now  and 
make  sure  of  your  copies  each 
month. 


COUPON 
The   MacLean    PublUhlns   Co..    Ltd.. 
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MS   UnlTerpll;    Are.,   Toronts. 
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MAGAZINE 

Canada'*  National  Farm  Magazine     ^ 
$1.50  Per  Year 
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"^T'OUR  correspondence  on 
French  Organdie  Station- 
ery, will  convey  an  impression 
of  exclusiveness. 

Ask.  your  Stationer  for  it. 
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For  a  Ibw  Hundred  Dollars 
You  Can  Buy  What  GdsI  3  Million 


THREE  million  dollars  was  what  it  cost  to 
perfect  the  New  Edison.  And  if  three 
times  three  million  had  been  required  it  would 
have  been  spent.  For  when  Thomas  A.  Edison 
assailed  the  problem  of  achieving  an  instru- 
ment which  would  actually  RE-CREATE  an 
artist's  voice  or  instrument  with  such  fidelity 
that  by  the  test  of  direct  comparison  the  two 


renditions  could  not  be  told  apart,  he  forgot 
expense.  Month  after  month  he  remained 
secluded  in  his  laboratory,  his  every  faculty 
concentrated  upon  one  goal.  Finally  he 
emerged  to  announce  that  here  at  last  was 
what  the  worldhadlongawaited,  an  instrument 
which  would  Re-CREATE,  not  merely  imitate. 
He  exhibited 


"Me  NEW  EDISON 

"The  Phonograph  with  a  Soul" 


"No  human  ear  can  distinguish  between  the  living 
voice  and  its  RE-CREATION  on  this  instrument"  he  told 
the  directors  of  his  company.  "And  the  same  applies 
to  a  violin,  a  cornet,  a  banjo ; — any  musical  instrument. 
Now  build  replicas.  Don't  lower  the  standard  I  have 
set  in  this  Official  Laboratory  Model.  I've  spent 
$3,000,000  to  perfect  this  phonograph.  It  is  ready  to 
offer  to  the  public" 


Hundreds  of  tone  tests  conducted  in  public  have 
proved  the  truth  of  the  great  scientist's  claim.  The  New 
Edison  does  RE-CREATE  the  artist's  voice  or  instrument 
with  such  fidelity  that  the  two  renditions  are  indistin- 
guishable. And  now  you  can  have  in  your  home  at  the 
cost  of  but  a  few  hundred  dollars,  the  Official  Laboratory 
Model,  encased  in  a  beautiful  Chippendale  or  William 
and  Mary  cabinet  : — the  instrument  which  cost 
$3,000,000  to  perfect. 


Aslifor  a  copy  of  "Along  Broadway,"  the  Edison  Musical  Magazine, 
afid  olher  Edison  Literature. 


THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  INC., 


ORANGE,  N.  J. 


A   Woman's  Rea 
struction  Programmj 

Continued  "from  page  77 

V<e  one  of  the  first  es.sentials  to  progre 
in  every  phase  of  reconstructive  worh 

"The  need  of  the  world  for  foa 
makes  it  a  first  duty  of  every  woman,  l 
aid  in  the  production  of  food  to  th 
extent  of  her  opportunity  and  to  aai 
food  as  far  as  possible."  The  world  wf 
still  be  hunKry  for  some  time.  It  is  to  I 
hoped  that  the  effort  on  the  p.irt  of  ; 
most  every  family  to  produce  as  much  i 
possible  for  themselves  will  not  slacken 
next  spring  just  because  the  war  is  over. 
If  this  custom  of  home  production  and 
conservation  of  food  becomes  established 
perhaps  the  time  will  not  be  far  off  whea 
there  will  be  so  much  to  po  around  thai 
even  the  poorest  family  will  havi 
enough.  1 

"Women  in  urban  and  rural  cumi 
munities  should  establish  a  co-operativj^ 
exchange  of  ideas  and  services."  A 
clearer  understanding  between  the  town, 
and  country  will  go  a  long  way  to  hasten 
a  concentrated,  national  unity  of  effort 
for  the  things  of  interest  to  all  women. 

"Aliens  already  in  Canada  and  in- 
coming immigrants  should  be  Carn- 
adianized  so  that  they  may  respect  and 
love  our  national  ideals  and  share  fully 
in  the  future  of  the  nation." 

"Children  should  be  taught  to  love  the 
land  of  their  birth  and  to  honor  the 
immortal  dead  v:ho  have  given  thtir 
lives  in  the  war;  and  men  and  wamei 
alike  from  boyhood  and  girlhood  shouM 
be  trained  and  taught  in  natioTial  ser- 
vice." 

"The  duty  of  steadfastness  and  con 
fidence  should  be  impressed  upon  us  ull. 
especially  during  this  time  of  restora- 
tion and  reconstruction." 

"The  earnest  attention  of  all  women 
war  workers  is  asked  to  these  services 
which  they  can  render  Canada  in  Recon- 
struction, The  increased  capacity  and 
united  effort  for  sen'ice  which  have  been 
called  forth  by  war  should  be  main- 
tained and  even  strengthened  in  Peace. 
Otherwise  we  shall  sink  back  upon  a 
lower  level  and  mark  ourselves  as  un- 
worthy of  the  Victory  bought  by  unpre- 
cedented sacrifice  and  heroism." 

Bank  Stocks  and 
Victory  Bonds 

Continued  from,  page  6 

year  ago  when  we  were  discussing  how 
the  1917  issues  could  best  be  handled,  I 
urged  that  they  be  listed  at  once  on  the 
stock  exchanges.  I  had  no  doubts  as  to 
how  they  would  sell;  I  had  no  fears  lest 
there  should  be  so  many  offerings  that 
they  would  fall  far  below  the  price  the 
public  paid  for  them,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  argued  that  if  they  were  ...'t 
free,  without  artificial  support  from  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  held  up  from 
their  own  value,  that  this  would  be  the 
strongest  kind  of  a  demonstration  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  every  class  in 
the  country,  that  things  were  well,  I  was 
overruled,  as  some  feared  the  risk.  The 
experience  we  have  had'  with  the  1917 
issues  since  they  were  listed,  however, 
shows  that  there  would  have  been  no 
danger  one  year  ago,  and  the  test  of  the 
Victory  bonds  in  the  open  marki  now 
provided  should  provide  one  of  t*"  '>est 
stimulants  to  confidence,  not  only  .le 
war  issue  of  bonds,  but  in  the  wiiole 
fabric  of  business  throughout  the  coun 
try."  With  this  few  will  disagree.  I: 
is  one  more  proof  that  the  disintegrat- 
ing forces  of  wartime  are  being  dis- 
lodged in  this  country.  Just  as  this 
article  is  being  closed  the  special  com- 
mittee in  control  of  the  1918  Victory 
bonds,  not  yet  listed  on  the  Exchange, 
raised  the  price  of  the  15-year  issue, 
maturing  in  1933,  from  $101  to  $102.  a 
straight  advance  of  two  dollars  for 
every  $100  bond  since  the  campaign 
closed.  On  the  Exchange  the  20-year 
issue,  bought  originally  for  $98.66,  is 
selling  readily  at  $102.50,  while  the  ten- 
year  issue  goes  at  $100  to  $100.50,  and 
the  five-year  at  $98.50  to  $98.75,  all  of 
them  above  the  original  price,  but 
illustrating  the  soundness  of  the  advice 
to  invest  in  a  long-term  issue  rathei 
than  in  a  short-term  one. 
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There  Must  Be 

No  Armistice  to  Ejfort 

It  took  war  to  reveal  tile  industrial  capacity  of  Canada— to  vindicate 
her  ability  to  meet  an  emcrgeiRy  quickly  and  cttioiently.  War  lus  awakened  her 
industrial  consciousness,  the  result  of  which  must  inevitably  be  business 
expansion  anil  national  prosperity. 

But  there  must  be  no  slackening  of  the  effort  which  brought  this 
unrealized  capacity  to  the  surface— which  revealed  these  hidden  possibilities  of 
industrial  power. 

There    must  be  no  Armistice  to   Canada's  peace  efforts. 
■To  keep  the  wheels    of  industry  busily  spinning,   to  keep  our  army 

of  industrial  workers  fully  employed,  Canada  must  retain  and  consolidate  the 
foreijjn  trade  that  has  come  to  us  through  opportunity  and  our  own  effort. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  sound  business  practic:e  by  -con- 
structive time  and  labor  saving  methods  in  both  the  factory  and  otticc. 

It  is  the  happy  privilege  of  "Office  Specialty" 
to  be  able  to  offer  the  manufacturers  and 
business  men  of  Canada  an  experience  em- 
bracing a  period  of  thirty  odd  years,  backed 
by  the  facilities  of  its  System  Service  Depart- 
ment in  helping  to  solve  the  many  and  vital 
problems  of  record-keeping  and  office  system- 
atizing. 

THE    (IFFICK    SI'HCIAI.IY    MK(;.     CO..     UMMliU 
Hume  Office-  NEWMARKlil'  Canada 
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One-third  of  Stratford 
is  Tarviated— 


Mafi  tf  Stratford.  Ontario.     Dark  linu  show  ttrteti  trtatej  teith  Tarvia 


Stratford  has  about  twelve  miles  of  hard  pavements  and  four  miles 
of  them  are  now  Tarvia-macadam.  All  of  the  twelve  miles  are 
maintained  with  "Tarvia-B." 

Tarvia  was  used  because  the  Tarvia  way  is  the  most  economical 
way  of  maintaining  roads.  The  1917  costs,  including  labor,  sand, 
crushed  stone,  and  "Tarvia-B,"  were  only  a  few  cents  per  square 
yard.  For  this  small  sum  all  the  streets  present  a  smooth,  hand- 
some, dustless  surface. 

The  City  Engineer's  annual  report  states:  "The  use  of  'Tarvia-B' 
as  a  seal-coat  and  as  a  •preventive  to  raveling  or  disintegrating  has 
proved  satisfactory." 

Tarvia  is  a  dense,  tough,  wnter-pronf  tar  preparation  especially  refined  and 
graded  for  the  various  conditions  of  practical  road-work.  Tarvia  was  the  first 
material  of  llie  kind  on  llie  nuukei  and  \\i\i  remained  the  standard  with 
which  all  other  materials  are  compared.  Years  of  ex|)erience  have  perfected 
the  methods  of  manufacture  and  use.  Kuuiemus  towns  liave  adopted  tlie 
rule  of  tarviating  all  their  roads  for  economy's  sake.  ^lany  others  like 
Stratford  are  reaching  that  point  by  the  force  of  logic  and  the  low  costs. 

Illustrated   booklets   will   be   sent   upon   request   to 
any  person  interested.     Address  our  nearest  office. 


Special 

Service 

Department 

This  company  has 
a  corps  of  trained 
engineers  and 
chemists  who  have 
given  years  of 
study  to  modern 
road  problems. 
The  advice  of 
these  men  may  be 
had  for  the  asking 
by  any  one  in- 
terested. 

If  you  will  write 
to  the  nearest  of- 
fice regarding  road 
problems  and  con- 
ditions in  j-our 
vicinity,  the  mat- 
ter will  have 
prompt  attention. 


The 


^^  Company 

LIMITED 


MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG 

ST.    JOHN,    N.B.  HALIFAX,    N.S 


SYDNEY, 


VANCOUVER 
N.S. 
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"WE  AIM  TO  PLEASE" 


Something  About  Government  Plans  and 

the  Next  Session 

By  J.  K.  MUNRO 

ILLUSTRATKl)    B^     LOU    SKUCE 


WHAT  is  going  to  happen  at  the  present  session 
of  Parliament?    How  can  anyone  tell  when  the 
ministers  themselves  don't  know?    At  the  time 
if  writing  the  opening  of  the  House  is  still  some  weeks 
■iff.     But  even  as  you  read,  with  the  statesmen  all  in 
Ottawa  and  settling  into  their  regular  stride,  you  may 
rest  assured  that  more  than  one  member  of  the  Cabinet 
is  consulting  the  ouija  board   in   a   vain  endeavor  to 
discover  just  what  the  future  may  hold  for  them. 
Not   long   ago    Hon.    Geo.    P.    Graham,    who,    after 
onths  of  fumbling  in  the  dark,  finally  found  the  miss- 
;ir  keyhole  and  is  now  safely  back  in  the  Laurier  house- 
ild,  took  occasion  to  comment  on  this  Union  Govern 
".lent. 

•'It  reminds  me."  said  Hon.  Geo.  P.,  "of  the  man 
who  used  to  meet  a  bill  with  a  promissory  ndte  and 
%  fervent  'Thank  God  that's  paid.'  " 

"So,"  he  continued,  "this  Government  when  it  strikes 
i  troublesome  question  refers  it  to  a  commission  and 
■■ays  'Thank  goodness  that's  settled.'  " 

But  if  the  prodigal  George  P.  hadn't  been  so  busy 
finding  his  way  back  to  Father  Laurier,  he  might  have 
dincovered  that  this  Union  Government,  of  which  we 
are  all  so  proud,  bears  a  closer  relationship  to  the  man 
.n  his  parable  than  even  the  one  he  suggests.  Unless 
all  reports  are  false  it  has  been  making  a  series  of 
promises  that  it  cannot  live  up  to.  "We  aim  to  please," 
has  been  its  motto.  And  if  you  watched  the  faces  of 
the  various  delegations  visiting  the  Capital,  you  had  to 
admit  that  they  all  looked  pleased  wnen  they  departed. 
't  mattered  not  what  they  wanted.  If  they  came  look- 
L'   for  lower  tariffs  they  went  away  smiling.     If  a 
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solid  protection  was  their  prayer  there  was  a  grim 
satisfaction  reflected  from  their  faces  as  they  boarded 
the  train  for  home.  If  it  was  more  prohibition,  a  little 
loosening  of  the  liquor  law,  more  advanced  divorce 
legislation,  a  tightening  of  the  moral  code,  or  leniency 
for  some  suppressed  member  of  the  Bolsheviki,  they 
just  mentioned  it  and  went  home  happy. 

"It's  a  darned  mean  cuss  that  won't  give  a  man  a 
promise,"  an  old  Western  politician  once  said.  No 
delegation  that  visited  Ottawa  during  the  past  few 
months  would  dare  to  call  the  Union  Government  mean. 
Of  course  it  is  happily  constituted  to  help  along  the 
promise  industry.  It  has  ministers  to  suit  every  pos- 
sible taste  and  who  could  by  selective  draft  be  called 
upon  to  make  almost  any  kind  of  promise.  Would  not 
Hon.  Wesley  Rowell,  with  a  melancholy  cheerfulness, 
swear  to  do  his  utmost  to  dash  the  cup  from  the 
drunkard's  lips,  to  keep  divorce  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  untutored  masses  and  to  otherwise  safeguard  the 
straight  and  narroyr  path?  Could  not  Hon.  J.  A. 
Calder  and  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar,  knowing  the  feeling  in 
the  West,  assure  all  and  sundry  that  the  desire  of  their 
hearts  was  to  see  the  Western  plains  ploughed  with 
tractors  that  had  never  paid  duty  and  harvested  by 
reapers  that  had  not  even  hesitaed  at  the  border?  And 
if  Sir  George  Foster,  that  grand  old  disciple  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald,  does  happen  to  be  busy  with  the  map 
of  Europe,  don't  you  think  that  even  a  good  Libera! 
like  Hon.  C.  C.  Ballantyne  could  be  persuaded  to 
whisper  that  Canada's  future  depended  on  protection 
for  her  infant  industries  and  that  this  is  his  own,  his 
native  land? 

Ask  For  What  You  Want 

GRAND  little  Cabinet  this  when  you  come  to  look  it 
over  carefully.     If  you  don't  see  what  you  want, 
i\sk  for  it.     A  bank  merger,  you  say?    Just  step  this 
way  and  our  expert  on  banks  will  fit  you  out.       Meet 
Sir  Thomas   White!      Land   for    Soldiers?      Boy,   call 
Hon.  Arthur  Meighen.      What's  that?    Just  out  of  it. 
you  say,  but  Hon.  Arthur  has  gone  out  to  try  and  buy 
some!     Well,  well,  don't  worry,  we'll  have  it  for  you 
all  ready  for  the  spring  plowing.     Clemency  for  some 
members  of  the  Bolsheviki?     Oh,  yes,  that's  work  for 
Hon.  Gideon  Robertson,  our  tame  labor 
man.      We   hand-picked   and    Imported 
him  for  the  purpose.     Tell  him   what 
you  want  and  remember  it's  no  trouble 
to  show  goods.     We're  a  little  short  of 
help  just  now.     Had  to  lend  some  of 
our  staff  to  help  clean  up  that  Euro- 
pean  after-war   muddle.      But   what's 
left  of  us  are  willing.     Read  once  more 
that  motto  on  the  door  mat:     "We  aim 
to  please,"  and  then  cast  your  eye  yet 
again  to  the  handwriting  on  that  wall: 
"What  you  don't  see,  ask  for!" 
Through   the   merry   winter   months 
the  corridors  of  the  East  Block  have 
hummed  with  the  low-toned  but  happy 
laughter  of  people  who  have  come  with 
prayers  and  gone  forth  with  promises. 
But  now  the  day  of  reckoning  is  at 
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hand.  And  what  makes  the  answer  all  the  harder  is 
that  nobody  wants  to  see  the  Government  beaten.  The 
Cabinet  are  convinced  that  no  other  hands  could 
demobilize  the  troops  and  reconstruct  the  country's 
trade;  the  private  members  have  an  ever-growing 
fondness  for  that  $2,500  per;  and  Laurier  would  fain 
dodge  the  present  troubles  of  Government  and  in- 
cidentally give  the  West  another  year  to  try  and  forget 
the  war. 

So  the  accumulations  of  promises  and  problems  must 
be  faced  by  the  Union  Government  and  by  the  Union 
Government  alone.  Nor  will  it  be  allowed  to  say: 
"We  must  lay  this  over.  Sir  Robert  Borden  is  busy  in 
Paris."  The  questions  that  are  to  come  before  the 
House  are  too  pressing  to  admit  of  further  delay.  The 
country  wants  action  and  absolutely  refuses  to  be 
further  denied.  Moreover,  though  the  Opposition  may 
not  want  to  see  the  Government  defeated  just  yet,  it 
does  not  follow  that  said  Government  is  to  be 
allowed  to  sleep  on  a  bed  of  roses.  On  the  contrary  any 
time  the  Laurierites  can  throw  a  bunch  of  thistles  on 
the  Cabinet  couch  or  a  handful  of  tacks  on  the  Govern- 
ment carpet,  the  opportunity  will  not  be  overlooked 
Nor  will  the  Ginger  Group  of  hard-shell  Conservatives 
croon  a  cradle  song  in  the  ears  of  those  statesmen  who 
so  efficiently  operated  the  Order-in-Council  machine 
On  the  whole  it  can  be  safely  predicted  that  while  the 
Union  Government  won't  die  this  session,  there  will  be 
times  when  it  will  have  all  the  symptoms  of  a  very  sirk 
man 

Where  the  West  Will  SUnd  oa  Tariff 
/  \.NK  of  these  times,  of  course,  will  be  when  thi'  tarilT 
^^  question  comes  up — that  is,  when  it  conu's  up  in 
deadly  earnest  during  the  course  of  the  Hudgct  debate 
That  the  Liberals,  convinced  that  the  Cabinet  is  pre 
paring  to  make  concessions,  will  make  the  first  bid  fot 
the  Western  vote  looks  like  the  one  I>e8t  bet  Ai; 
amendment  to  the  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  from 
the  throne  looks  like  their  move.  But  if  won't  got 
them  anywhere.  The  Western  Unionists  will  not  be 
hard  to  convince  that  the  tariff  bj-longs  with  thi- 
budget.  They  can  easily  justify  a  vote  again.^t  a 
I.Hurier  free  trade  Hmcndment.  They'll  be  looking  for 
••omething  tangible  and  not  be  in  a  position  to  endanger 
it.     In  other  words,  they  won't  be  tempted  to  drop  the 
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Union  bone  to  grasp  for  the  Laurier  shadow.  And 
that  will  tide  that  trouble  over  for  a  month  or  two. 
But  it  will  give  the  Western  Unionists  a  splendid  op- 
portunity to  cinch  their  deal  for  tariff  concessions. 

And  while  the  Government  is  turning  this  tariff 
question  over  in  its  mind  and  looking  for  a  method  of 
compromising  on  its  promises,  the  bill  to  Provide  Land 
for  Soldiers'  Settlement  can  be  given  to  the  members 
to  play  with.  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen  will  introduce 
that  bill.  Ever  listen  to  little  Arthur  on  a  job  of  that 
kind?  He's  got  an  easy  flow  of  the  language  you  find  in 
law  books.  By  the  time  he  has  spoken  fifteen  minutes 
you  conclude  he's  making  out  a  pretty  good  case.  Half 
an  hour  later  he's  into  an  argument  with  himself,  and 
along  towards  six  o'clock  you  feel  like  calling  in  Hon. 
Charlie  Doherty  to  finish  an  explanation  that  will 
justify  you  in  a  conviction  that  you  don't  know  what 
either  one  of  them  is  talking  about.  However  that  bill 
will  take  a  lot  of  time  and  give  the  Government  a 
chance  to  collect  its  thoughts.  Not  a  man  in  the  House 
but  will  want  to  tell  a  waiting  world  how  much  he 
wants  to  do  for  the  soldier. 

The   Drys  Are  in   Control 

DUT  there  are  other  matters  that  will   have  to  be 
■'-'  hurried  a  bit.     You  may  have  noticed  a  number  of 
your  friends  whose  cellars  are  running  dry    keeping 
one   eye   on  the   Peace   Conference   and   the  other   on 
Ottawa.     They're  wondering  if,  between  the  time  the 
war  ends  officially  and  new  temperance  legislation  is 
enacted,  there  won't  be  a  temporary  opening  of  the 
lines  of  communication   between   ultra-Quebec   points 
and   Montreal.        For  the  order-in-council  that  stops 
the  importation  of  liquor  into  dry  provinces  is  under 
the  War  Measures  Act.     And  some  good  authorities 
argue  that,  when  that  act  goes  out  with  the  signing  of 
the  peace  terms,  the  order-in-council  will  go  with  it. 
Already  the  temperance  forces  are  lined  up  to  stop 
any  possible  break  in  the   prohibition  dam   and  the 
session   will   not   be   far   along   before    Hon.    Wesley 
Rowell  rises  in  his  place   in   the   House   to   introduce 
legislation  to  meet  the  need  of  the  hour.     Will  it  pass? 
Nothing  is  surer.    There  is  no  vote  the  aver- 
age member  of  Parliament  is  more  afraid  of 
than  the  "church  vote" — and  none  that  deserts 
him  more  faithlessly  at  election  time.     To  be 
sure   last  election   saw   the    Unionists   sweep 
into  power  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  of  almost 
religious  fervor.    But  the  circumstances  were 
exceptional.     The  Hun  was  threatening  Paris, 
civilization  was  trembling  in  the  balance  and 
iiundreds  of  thousands   of   Canadian  homes 
yearned   for  fighting   sons   crying  from   the 
trenches   for  the  help   that  must  be   sent  to 
them.     Men's    hearts   were    stirred    as   they 
never   were   before    and    men   voted   not   for 
party  but  from  "conviction.       But  now 
we're   drifting  back  to  normal.       The 
war    is   over.     And    the   highly    moral 
man  will  soon  be  voting  with  his  party 
at  elections  no  matter  how  loudly  and 
piously  he  talks  between  times.       But 
he'll  scare  the  statesmen  just  the  same. 
All  or  nearly  all  will  vote  for  any  kind 
of  prohibitory  legislation  that  is  brought 
down.     And     right    after    they    do     it 
you'll  find  a  lot  of  them  out  in  the  corri- 
dors looking  for  a  drink  to  take  the  taste 
of  their  votes  out  of  their  mouths. 

So    prepare    to    meet   dry   legislation 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.     Also 
prepare  to  see  it  go  sailing  through  the  House  with 
hardly  a  tack  to  beat  up  against  an  adverse  breeze. 


seriptions     hurled     in     its 

direction.       But  only  last 

session  its  leader  Sir  Jamns 

liougheed     proudly      pro- 
claimed  that  "if  it   stood 

for  anything  it  stood  as  a 

bulwark   of   vested    rights 

against    the    clamor    and 

caprice  of  the  mob."  Sure- 
ly   one    of    man's    vested 

rights  is  his  thirst!     And 

surely    those     veterans   of 

many  a  political  battle  are 

in  a  position  to  brave  the 

"church"    and     all     other 

votes.     They     don't     need 
them.       Also     this     same 

Senate  showed  only  last 
session  that  there  is  a 
strain  of  almost  devilish- 
ness  in  the  old  men  yet. 
Hon.  Charlie  Doherty  in- 
troduced a  score  of 
amendments  to  the  crim- 
inal code  that  reminded  one 
of  the  blue  laws  of  the 
good  old  Puritan  days. 
Hon.  Charlie  did  it  as 
Minister  of  Justice  and, 
for  he's  got  a  large  human  streak  in  his  make-up,  he 
did  it  in  an  apologetic  tone  of  voice.  Just  what 
those  amendments  provided  would  not  make  fit  read- 
ing in  a  family  magazine.  It  might  be  said,  however, 
that  they  were  so  wide  and  sweeping,  or  rather  so 
narrow  and  deep,  that  they  almost  made  a  man  con- 
sult his  lawyer  before  he  asked  his  neighbor's  wife 
the    time    of    day,    or    his    stenographer    to    take    a 

note.  The 
House 
thought  of 
the  church 
vote,  threw 
hasty  if  ma- 
i  g  n  a  n  t 


IVople    looking    for    a    relaxation    of   ,he    Divorce    Law.    h.ren'l    .    chance    in    the    .orld. 


Prohibition "! 


How  Wesley  Rowell  will  attend  to  the  needs  of  the  hoor. 


and 


The  Devilish  Old  Senate 

DUT  there  is  yet  one  hope,  ye  thirsty  one.     There's 
*-*    the  Senate!     Aged  and  infirm  it  has  been  called. 

"Senile     and     showing 

9  symptoms  of  decay"  is 

?  ■  among  the  sneering  de- 


The  track  owners  bad  better  not  be  too  anxious  to  get  back  to  busin 


glances  in  the  direction  of  Hon.  Wesley  Rowell, 
swallowed  them  whole. 

But  what  did  the  Senate  do?  Why  those  brave  old 
men  simply  tore  those  amendments  limb  from  limb. 
They  left  that  House  bill  a  tangled  and  mangled  and 
unrecognizable  mass  of  wreckage.  And  on  this  evi- 
dence of  their  humanity  the  "wets"  are  hanging  their 
hopes  of  one  more  shipment  from  Montreal  before  the 
season  of.  drouth  is  made  permanent.  If  the  bill  is 
hung  up  in  the  Senate  and  the 
Peace  Conference  will  hurry 
up  a  bit  there  is  yet  a  chance. 
But  those  people  who  look 
for  a  relaxation  of  the  divorce 
laws  are  in  a  different  position. 
They  haven't  a  chance  in  the 
world.  In  the  first  place  the 
Catholic  members  will  vote 
solidly  against  any  such  mea- 
sure and  there  are  plenty  of 
others  to  provide  a  majority 
opinion  that  the  sanctity  of  the 
marriage  tie  is  the  foundation 
of  a  nation's  greatness.  And 
even  if  the  House  did  vote  for 


cheaper  divorces  and  more  of  them,  what  would  the^ 
Senate  do?  Would  you  deprive  those  brave  old  "bul- 
warks" of  their  last  amusements?  Hearing  the  evidence 
in  divorce  cases  is  one  of  the  senatorial  perquisites.  It 
gives  them  something  to  chuckle  over  for  the  whole 
year.  And  sometimes  if  that  evidence  is  "real  good" 
they'll  order  it  printed.  Then  if  you're  a  trusted 
friend  you  may  secure  a  copy  accompanied  by  a  sly 
wink  and  nod. 

Rob  the  Senate  of  its  divorce  privileges!  Not  while 
it  is  able  to  sit  up  and  draw  its  indemnities  and  cast 
an  occasional  vote.  This  war  may  have  produced  its 
matrim.onial  tangles.  Let  those  who  suffer  from  the 
snarls  grin  and  bear  it  as  best  they  may.  The  Honorable 
the  Senators  must  not  be  made  to  suffer  for  troubles 
for  which  they  can  in  no  way  be  held  accountable. 

A  ND  while  this  moral  question  is  before  the  House 
•'^  perhaps  a  word  or  two  about  horse  racing  ma., 
not  be  amiss.     The  track  owners  and 
jockey   clubs   are   naturally   anxious   to 
get  back  to  business.     For  in  these  later 
days  the  sport  of  kings  has  turned  int« 
one  of  the  businesses  that  pay  dividends 
and   large   dividends   too.     One   self-re 
specting  track  is  said  to  clean  up  $300,- 
000  a  season  and  some  of  the  others 
do  almost  as  well.     Now  the  order-in- 
council   that  closed   the  tracks  did   not 
prohibit  racing.     It  simply  put  a  stop 
to  the  betting  privileges — and  the  rac- 
ing stopped  automatically.     That  stop- 
page outlasts  the  war  by  six  months  and 
it  would  be  just  like  the  racing  interests 
to   chase    after   legislation    for    an    im- 
mediate resumption  of  activities.     They 
had   better   go   slow.     Even   before   the 
Cabinet  got  busy  a  movement  to  put  a 
finish    to   the    racing   game   was   under 
way.     And  it  is  a  moral  certainty  that 
if  that  movement  had   got   before   the 
House  in  the  shape  of  proposed  legislation   it  would 
have  carried.     It's  that  old  "moral"  or  "church"  vote 
again.     Men  who  never  miss  a  day  at  Connaught  Park. 
and  who  even  run  up  to  Toronto  for  a  week-end  at 
the  Woodbine,  stated  without  a  quaver  in  their  voices 
that   they   would   vote   for   it.     'They   liked   the   game 
themselves — but  the  feeling  in  their  constituencies —     j 
and  after  all  they  were  there  to  represent  the  views     ' 
of  their  constituents. 

So  if  the  horsemen  are  wise  they  will  forget  all 
about  "the  improvement  of  tne  breed  of  horses"  and 
similar  lines  of  conversation  and  keep  out  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  fact  they  will  be  very  lucky  if  an  effort 
is  not  made  to  have  the  order-in-council  made  per- 
manent. The  uplift  element  is  going  strong  just  now 
and  it  is  getting  the  active  assistance  of  some  politi- 
cians whose  political  pasts  may  entitle  them  to  places 
at  the  penitent  bench.  The  once  chance  for  the  renewal 
of  the  racing  is  that  in  the  crush  of  other  business  it 
escapes  notice  and  that  the  order-in-council  either 
lapses  or  goes  into  the  scrap  heap  along  with  the 
other  adjuncts  of  the  War  Measures  Act.  If  the  rac- 
ing interests  realize  this  they  will  be  lucky.  Their 
usual  attitude  towards  the  public  is  that  of  ))enefac- 
tors.  And  that  won't  get  them  anywhere  at  present. 
Continued  on  page  86 


Alexander  glanced  back  at   her. 
he  said. 


"See  you   later,* 


^^ 
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CHAPTER  I. 
The   Lady   and  the  Porter 

LADY  LANGLENSHIRE  looked  up. 
"You  wish  to  see  me?"  said  the  man. 
"Yes,"  said  her  ladyship. 

"Your  ladyship  has  another  errand  for  me?" 

"Perhaps — a  long  one."  There  was  a  peculiar  accent 
in  the  patrician  tones.    "We  shall  see." 

"A  long  one?"  repeated  the  fellow,  studying  her. 
I  said,  'We  shall  see,'"  observed  the  lady  with  a 

trht  frown. 

I'he  man  shifted  awkwardly  and  twirled  his  porter's 
-.ip  in  his  hand. 

"You  are  not  to  do  that,"  said  her  ladyship. 

"What,  my  lady?" 

"Your   hands — please   keep   them   still." 

The  man  became  immovable. 

"That  is  better,"  said  the  lady. 

Then  she  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  while  her 
eyes  passed  disapprovingly  over  the  details  of  the 
shabby  furnishings  of  the  somewhat  abbreviated  apart- 
ment in  that  third-class  hotel  to  which  an  untoward 
combination  of  circumstances  had  consigned  her.  Per- 
haps, at  that  moment,  visions  of  ancestral  halls  and 
primrose  meadows  haunted  her  memory.  The  porter 
waited  patiently.  He  was  a  burly  fellow,  with  bent 
shoulders,  and  a  countenance  that  might  not  have 
appeared  so  sodden  except  for  a  habit  of  keeping  his 
mouth  open.  This  gave  him  a  stupid  peasant  look. 
He  looked  especially  stupid,  dull  and  of  the  proletariat, 
at  the  present  moment,  suffering  possibly  a  slight  em- 
barrassment in  that  radiant,  sylph-like  presence. 

I^HE    lady's    wandering    attention    again     became 
■^    focused  upon  him.     She  noted  the  bent  shoulders, 
the   open    mouth,    the    grimy   hands.      Her    gaze   was 
singularly  curious. 


"Your  name  is?" 
"Alexander,"  he  said. 
"You  told  me  you  are 
Greek,  I  believe?" 
The     heavy     eyelids 
flickered     beneath     the 
clear  and  searching  blue 
eyes  of  the  lady.    "Yes, 
your  ladyship,"  he  said. 
A  flash  of  merriment 
shone    from     the    blue 
eyes.       "Alexander  the 
Great  was  a  Greek,  too, 
I   believe,"   she   rumin- 
ated aloud.     "No   rela- 
tion, I  suppose?" 

"Who  was  he?"  said 
the  man. 

"It    is    quite    obvious 
you  are  not  related,"  said   the  lady,  almost  merrily. 
"Haven't  you  any  illustrious  ancestors,  Alexander?" 
"No.    Why?"  The  man  stared  stupidly. 
"Never  mind,"  she  observed.    "Let  the  old  ancestors 
go!    If  you  only  knew  what  a  lot  I've  got,  Alexander." 
"Yes,"  he  assented,  considering,  no  doubt,  her  lady- 
ship was  talking  a  great  deal  of  nonsense. 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  lady,  reading  the  thought 
"Don't  try  to  think  too  hard,  Alexander.    It  is  racking 
to  the  brain." 
"Yes;  it's  a  bother  to  think,"  he  said. 
"It  is  easier  just  to  carry,"  she  said,  looking  at  the 
bent  shoulders. 

"Has  your  ladyship  a  load  for  me?" 
"A  load?"  Again  she  laughed  merrily.  But  her  face 
soon  became  more  sober.  Her  ladyship  sometimes 
laughed  when  she  did  not  feel  like  laughing.  One 
laughs  sometimes  when  the  heart  is  very  full.  "A 
load?"  she  repeated.    "Perhaps!    Who  shall  say?" 

"Where  shall  I  take  it?"  he  demanded,  more  aggres- 
sively. 

"You  arc  going  too  fast,  Alexander,"  she  said  dis- 
approvingly. "You  must  not  try  to  hurry  me.  I  am 
not  accustomed  to  being  hurried.  You  will  please  bear 
this  in  mind." 

"I  have  my  work  to  do,"  he  dared  return. 
"And  this  is  a  part  of  your  work.     It  is  what  you 
are  paid  for,  and  what  I  shall  pay  you  for." 

'I'^HE  lady's  tones  were  imperious.  She  had  a  very 
■'■  beautiful  voice — young  and  silvery.  It  might  have 
made  a  poet  think  of  silvery  bells  on  a  frosty  night. 
But  Alexander  was  not  a  poet. 

"It  is  true  your  ladyship  has  tipped  me  well,"  he 
assented. 

"Yes;  I  usually  do.    By  the  way,  how  old  are  you?" 

"Twenty-four,"  said  the  fellow. 

"No  more?"  thought  the  lady,  regarding  the  stoop- 


ing figure.  Twenty-four,  and  bent  like  that!  "You 
must  have  worked  hard  all  your  life?" 

"Of  course,"  he  answered  simply.  "What  else  '» 
there  to  do?" 

"Nothing,  I  dare  say.'"  But  the  lady  was  thinking: 
"Straighten  him,  and  he  would  make  quite  a  figure  of 
a  man."  He  was  very  powerful,  obviously.  But  with 
that  open  mouth  and  stupid  expression  he  would  always 
remain  an  uncouth  son  of  the  soil.  It  would  take 
generations,  no  doubt,  for  the  civilizing  inner  recon- 
struction. 

"I  suppose  you  have  the  usual  poor  man's  family, 
Alexander?" 

"I  have  no  family,"  he  said. 

"Not  even  married?" 

"No." 

"Going  to  be,  some  day?"  Languidly.  "You  need 
not  be  surprised  at  my  questions.  I  always  take  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  thoSe  who  serve  me.  At  home 
I  consider  myself,  in  a  measure,  morally  responsible 
for  the  welfare  of  my  servants.  I  am  merely  exercis- 
ing my  prerogative" — here  she  sighed — "away  from 
home." 

"No;  I'm  not  going  to  be  married,"  said  the  man, 
blinking  stupidly.  "There— there  was  a  kitchen-girl — 
bat — but  she  pre/erred  the  dish-washer.  Women  are 
alt  alike." 

"And  so  your  heart  is  broken,  and  you  have  become 
a  cynic?" 


you 


ALEXANDER  did  not  answer.     "At  any  riito 
•'  *  are  free — perfectly  free,"  said  my  lady. 

"Yes;  I  don't  have  to  bother  about  beating  a  wife 
when  I  come  home." 

"Beating!"  observed  the  lady,  and  surveyed  the 
shambling,  powerful  figure.  "If  you  beat  any  one  I'm 
afraid  it  would  hurt." 

"It  would,"  said  the  fellow,  grinning.  "I  think  that 
afterward  she  behave  herself." 

"No  doubt!"  My  lady  yawned.  "That  will  do. 
Alexander.    Here  is  a  mark.     Run  away,  now!" 

"Hasn't   your   ladyship   something   to   carry?" 
.surprise. 

"Not  just  at  present." 

"But — "      He    gazed    at   the   coin.      "1    have 
nothing." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  have.    Only  you  don't  know  it ! 
is  it  necessary  to  enlighten  you.    There  are  other  ways 
of  earning  money  than  with  your  shoulderK,  Alexijn  "i 
You  have  really  served  mo.    Possibly  you  have  li 
me  amazingly.     It  is  a  little  early   (ieflnitely  to  di 
termine." 

Alexander  gazed  at  the  lady  stjadfastly. 

"No.  I'm  not.  In  fact,  I'm  poignantly  rational,  at 
the  moment.  Alexander,"  said  the  lady.  "Do  you 
know  what  'rational'  means?" 

Alexander  shook  his  head.    The  lady  regarded  him. 
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•'How  charminK!  You  Bee,  I  have  been  used  to  clever 
men,  and  they  bore  one  beyond  endurance.  To  meet 
you  is  a  refreshing  change.'' 

The  porter  bowed  stupidly.  lie  did  not  know  what 
else  to  do. 

"And  now,  go,  most  charming  of  porters,"  said  the 
lady.  "And  let  me  dream  that  I  am  transported  back 
to  Arabian  fantasies." 

Alexander  bit  the  coin. 

"Yes,  it's  good,"  said  the  lady. 

And  Alexander  departed.  The  lady  arose,  and,  going 
to  the  window,  gazed  out  drearily.    Then  she  went  out. 

LJER  destination  was  the  usual  place — the  police 
•*  •*  station.    She  waited  her  turn.    It  came  at  length. 

"Well?"  said  a  harsh  voice. 

"I  am  here  to  report."     Quietly. 

"Lift  up  your  veil." 

She  did. 

■  'Estelle  Langlenshire,'  "  he  said,  reading  the  police 
paper  she  handed  him.  "  'Twenty-one.  Single.'  How 
■Ho  you  live?"    Brusquely. 

"I  had  a  little  money  with  me.  I  am  conserving  it 
very  carefully." 

"Humph!"  For  the  moment  he  studied  her.  "You 
may  go — for  now!" 

"You  mean  there  may  be  a  change  later?"  Drawing 
her  breath  quickly. 

"How  can  I  say?"    Impatiently. 

"It  is  possible?" 

"All  things  are  possible." 

"Probable,  then?  I  may  be  deprived  of  my — my 
liberty?" 

He  made  a  movement.  "Others  are  waiting.  You 
«re  detaining — Guten  Tag  I" 

"Good  day,"  she  said  and  left. 

CHAPTER  II. 

A  Startling  Proposal 

A  T  the  hotel  she  once  more  sent  for  Alexander.  She 
■^  had  seemingly  regained  her  lightness  of  spirits. 
Not  a  worry  seemed  to  cloud  her  fair  brow;  no  light 
■of  trouble  or  tragedy  lingered  in  the  violet  eyes.  She 
had  lighted  a  cigarette  and  disposed  her  lithe  form 
■daintily  on  a  couch. 

"Alexander."  she  said,  "you  are  going  to  be  married." 

"So?"  said  Alexander.  His  tones  were  heavy  and 
sodden.     What  was  the  joke? 

The  lady  smiled.  "You  do  not  ask  whom  you  are 
tfoing  to  marry?" 

"Does  that  matter?"  said  Alexander,  thinking  her 
doubtlessly  bereft  of  her  senses. 

"You  mea^  that  since  you  were  disappointed  in  love 
—since  the  scrub-lady  'threw  you  down,'  as  our  Am- 
erican friends  say,  all  women  look  alike  to  you?"  she 
observed  vivaciously. 

"Suppose  so,"  mumbled  Alexander  guardedly. 

The  lady  shifted;  a  dainty  bit  of  hosiery  was  mom- 
entarily visible,  but  that  evanescent  gleam  was  lost 
upon  Alexander. 

"I  am  pleased  to  find  your  mental  attitude  what  it 
18,"  said  tjie  lady. 


\  S  Alexander  probably  did  not  know  what  was  his 
'  ■•  mental  attitude,  he  did  not  answer. 

"The  lady  you  are  to  marry  will  be  re- 
vealed to  you  at  the  proper  moment.  Mean- 
while you  are  to  make  arrangements." 

"Arrangements?" 

"With  the  Greek  priest,  of  course!" 

"Priest?"  The  lady's  tone  began  to 
sound  as  if  she  meant  it. 

"There  is  a  Greek  priest,  isn't  there?" 

"Oh,  yes."    A  bit  dazed. 

"And  a  Greek  church?" 

"Oh,  yes." 

"You  go  there  sometimes?"  Severely. 

"Sometimes."    Dully. 

"And  know  the  good  priest?" 

"Yes." 

"Good!"  She  spoke  gaily.  "Now, 
listen :  You  are  to  go  to  him.  You  are  to 
t«ll  him  you  have  fallen  deeply  in  love." 

"Eh?"  Alexander's  eyes  began  to  gleam 
-i^sentfully. 

"You  can  tell  him,  can't  you?" 

"A  big  lie,  like  that?"  Alexander 
aughed  hoarsely. 

"Stupid!"  The  lady  lifted  a  tolerant  eyebrow. 
"What's  a  little  lie  like  that?  The  principal  thing  is, 
you  aren't  really  in  love.  You  don't  have  to  be.  Get 
that  firmly  in  mind.     Now,  don't  you  feel  easier?" 

"I  suppose  so."    Dubiously. 

"There's  no  'suppose'  about  it.  You  do."  Aggres- 
sively. "Get  that  thought  firmly,  and  don't  make  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  think  for  yourself.  It  would  be 
an  awful  error  and  get  you  nowhere.    Let  others  think 


for  you,  and  perhaps  you  will  amount  to  something 
some  day,  Alexander.  A  great  many  people  become 
great  by  eliminating  their  own  mental  processes.  Use 
other  people's  brains;  that's  the  Jacob's  ladder  to  the 
heaven  of  large  attainments.  It's  not  what  you  do.  It's 
what  others  do  for  you." 

Alexander  stared,  as  well  he  might.  Did  one- 
tenth  of  this  filter  into  his  dull  brain? 

The  lady  laughed  deliciously.  "Hand  me  my 
cigarette  case,  Alexander." 

Alexander  tried  to,  and  dropped  it. 

"How  adorably  useful!"  purred  the  lady. 

Alexander  managed  finally  to  deliver  the  case. 

"Where  were  we?"  said  the  lady  of  the  couch.  "Oh, 
yes!  You  had  gone  to  the  priest.  You  had  told  him 
you  were  head-over-heels  in  love — "  Alexander  made  a 
movement.  "Don't  interrupt!"  Imperiously.  "You  tell 
the  good  priest  you  are  in  love,  because  she  is  so 
beautiful — " 

"Oh!"    From  Alexander.    A  snort! 

"Silence!"  From  the  lady.  "Anyhow,  what  is  the 
diflference  whether  she  is,  or  not.  You  like  money, 
Alexander?"    Insidiously. 

"Oh!"  said  Alexander,  brightening  a  bit. 

"You  do.  It's  your  god.  It's  every  man's.  It  comes 
first  and  last.  Love?"  She  made  a  movement.  "But 
you've  got  to  pretend,  Alexander." 

"Pretend?" 

"That  you  have  won  her — your  scrub-lady!" 
Alexander  made  a  sound.  "You  are  to  seem  radiant 
with  happiness — that  is  your  attitude  before  the  priest. 
Of  course  you  couldn't  really  be  radiant,  but  maybe 
you  could  take  some  of  that  bend  out  of  your  shoulders. 
Do  you  think  you  could  stand  up  like  a  man  in  love?" 
Again  Alexander  made  a  Sound. 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  lady.  "I  suppose  it's  there 
to  stay.  Only  you  are  to  tell  the  priest  you  want  to  be 
married  at  once.  You  can't  wait.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible. What  you  want,  you  want.  You  are  distracted 
to  possess  it  immediately." 

"What  /  want?"  said  Alexander. 

"Well,  what  I  am  telling  you  you  want!  Did  you 
ever  dream  of  having  a  thousand  marks?" 

"I  once  saved  a  hundred.     But  a  thousand — " 

"Two  thousand — that's  what  I  meant  to  say." 

"Two!"  Alexander  breathed  hard.  The  lady  ob- 
viously grew  more  interesting  in  his  eyes. 

"What  could  you  do  with  two  thousand?" 

"Do?"  He  stared  at  that  figure  alluring — a  golden 
princess  now.  "I  wouldn't  have  to  do  anything — to 
carry — -to  blacken  boots — to  be  cuffed  by  the  head 
porter!     I  could  have  all  I  wanted  to  eat—" 

"And  drink,"  added  the  fair  temptress. 

"Drink?"  Alexander  moistened  his  lips.  Dreams 
of  deep  potations  no  doubt  assailed  him. 

"X^HE  lady's  red  lips  curved  scornfully;  then  tolerant- 
■*■  ly.  What  right  had  she  to  sit  in  judgment?  Hadn't 
most  of  her  aristocratic  ancestors  been  four-  or  five- 
bottle  men?  "Why  should  I  chide  you,  Alexander," 
she  observed  softly,  "for  the  manner  in  which  you 
anticipate  spending  the  reward  I  am  going  to  bestow 
upon  you,  for  bestowing  upon  me  your  name,  your 
fortunes,  and,  last  but  not  least,  your  non-affections?" 
"Oh,  it's  you,"  said  Alexander.  So  she  was  the  one 
who  wanted  to  marry  him?    "But  why?" 


That  sounded  good  enough  for  Alexander.  "When 
you  want  it  to  take  place?"  he  said  stoically. 

"Say  day  after  to-morrow.  Or  the  day  after  that ' 
You  see,  I  have  my  trousseau  to  prepare." 

"Which?"  said  Alexander. 

"A  wedding-gown,  in  keeping  with  my  new  loftj 
station,"  said  the  lady. 

"Oh,  you  mean  scrub-woman's  clothes?"  said  Alex 
ander  practically.  "Maybe  I  swipe  some  for  you,  tamf- 
where." 

"No;  please  don't  swipe  my  wedding-garment*. 
Alexander,"  said  the  lady.  "Have  you  no  sentiment* 
Please  acquire  them  by  purchase  from  some  old-clothe* 
man."  Slipping  him  a  few  pieces  of  money.  "Only  b» 
very  secretive.    There  is  need." 

"You  bet!  I  (rrt  you,"  said  Alexander.  Lust  for  the 
reward  was  already  in  his  eyes.  "I  handle  this  thin? 
miehty  well.    You  leave  to  me." 

The  lady  sighed.     Anyhow,  he  looked  very  big  and 
powerful,  as  he  spoke.    It  would  be  nice  to  shift  som* 
of  the  responsibility  if  she  could.     If?     With   Alex 
ander's  brawn  and  her  brains  something  might  be  bc 
complished. 

"And  now  trot  along  and  see  the  priest,"  she  said 

Alexander  trotted.  The  die  was  cast.  She  h»iT 
burned  her  bridges. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  Flight 

A    TRAIN  speeding  northward!     A  third-class  com 

■'*  partment!     Hour  after  hour  the  train  had  beer 

speeding.    Now  suddenly  it  stopped. 

"The  frontier !"    A  guard  looked  in ;  the  door  opened 
the  people  got  out — a  slow  business  I    One  man — a  bijr 
fellow — yet  slept  in  a  comer,  and  snored — or  seemeri 
to. 

"Here,  wake  your  good  man,  woman!"  cried  thf 
guard  to  her  at  the  slumberer's  side. 

She  did.  The  uncouth-looking  fellow  rubbed  his  eye^- 
sleepily.  Then  he  reached  up  for  a  bundle  of  old  dud» 
Then  the  man,  followed  by  the  woman,  approached 
Officialdom.  The  examination  of  their  papers  took 
some  moments.  Once  the  woman  seemed  to  sway  from 
weariness,  or  some  other  emotion.  Her  hand  clutched 
the  man's  arm;  he  coolly  thrust  the  bundle  of  otrt 
duds  into  her  arms. 

"Here,  you  hold  'em,"  he  said. 

The  "duds"  made  quite  an  armful;  held  to  her  brea>'. 
they  partly  concealed  the  woman's  face. 

"Learn  'em  young,"  said  the  man,  with  a  sodden 
grin  at  Officialdom. 

The  peasants'  philosophy!  Start  woman  carrym*: 
things  as  soon  as  she's  married  and  she's  more  likel} 
to  keep  up  the  habit.  Officialdom  laughed  harshly,  h 
understood  that  ungentle  peasant  philosophy.  Hadn'i 
it  been  grinding  down  womankind  for  generations- 
keeping  woman  "in  her  place"?  Trust  your  son  of  the 
soil  for  that! 

"Just  married,  eh?"  said  Officialdom,  survt-ymt:  h 
number  of  papers. 

"Ye.s."    With  a  loutish  grin. 

Officialdom  peered  around  the  '"old  duds." 

•'Shy  little  dove!" 

"Y'on  bet.     I  tell  her  what  she  get,  she  look  at   » 
man."  Coarsely. 
"Beginning  right,  all  right!" 


Editor's  Note. — The  author  of  this  sparkling  comedy  is 
a  ivell-known  playwright  as  well  as  author,  and  this,  his 
latest  story,  is  to  be  put  on  the  boards  this  fall.  Conse- 
quently, it  was  deemed  advisable  not  to  allow  the  story 
to  appear  in  serial  form  in  the  United  States;  but  the, 
ban  icas  raised  for  the  Canadian  field  and  so  readers  of 
M.\cLean's  will  have  the  first  opportunity  of  enjoying 
Mr.  Isham's  charm,ing  rom,ance.  It  begins  with  the  in- 
carceration of  an  English  girl  in  Germany  at  the  .start 
of  the  war  and  the  means  she  adopted  of  escaping. 


"Pooh!"  she  returned.  "Why  get  categorical?  What 
must  be,  must  be!  Isn't  that  sufficient?  Think  of  the 
reward,  if  you  must  think  at  all." 

Alexander  did.    He  asked  no  more  questions. 

"That  is  well,"  said  the  lady. 

"I  sure  get  the  two  thousand?" 

"On  the  word  of  the  daughter  of  a  belted  earl!"  said 
the  lady. 


A  GAIN  the  woman's  figure  seemed  to 
•'*  sway.  Alexander's  big  fingers  gripped 
her  arm.  At  the  moment  they  seemed  to 
grip  her  cruelly.  He  felt  her  straighten 
magically.    Again  that  hateful  laugh. 

"She    mind    me — you    bet!"    said    .Alex 
ander. 

"Well,  get  on,"  said  Officialdom.  No 
doubt  Officialdom  deemed  this  a  perfect  ano 
ideal  way  to  start  the  honej-moon.  There 
seemed  to  exist  such  a  perfect  understand- 
ing. Oh,  happy  bride!  Bride  of  the  soil' 
"Don't  you  hear  the  gentleman  say  'Ge" 
on'?"  said  Alexander.  And  to  emphasize 
their  newfound  relations  and  his  authority, 
he  gave  her  a  shove.  Now,  no  one  had  ever 
shoved  Lady  Langlenshire  before.  It  was 
a  novel  experience.  By  indulging  in  thi? 
little  connubial  commonplace  liberty. 
Alexander  almost  overstepped  his  mark 
Almost  the  lady  hurled  the  old  duds  at  his  feet.  She 
had  felt  strangely  weak  and  "droopy"  at  the  moment 
Alexander  had  first  placed  the  bundle  in  her  arms,  and 
his  unexpected  and  ignominious  action  had  oddly  re- 
vived her.  So,  too,  that  subsequent  conversation  with 
Officialdom.  Indignation  had  superseded  any  fears 
and  misgivings  that  had  momentarily  assailed  her. 
Alexander's  perfectly  natural  conduct  under  these  cir- 
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imstances  had  acted  as  so  many  dashes  of  cold  water 
upon  her.  Alexander  had  really  served  her,  and  saved 
her  perhaps  from  betraying  herself;  but  when  he  gave 
her  that  shove  he  went  almost  too  far.  She  did,  how- 
ever, manage  to  control  herself,  and  somehow  to  move 
mechanically  away  from  the  gate  and  Officialdom.  Her 
feelings  need  not  be  described.  She  was  still  carrying 
the  old  duds — she,  the  daughter  of  a  proud  earl! 

Alexander  came  sauntering  behind.     Now  they  were 
on  the  street.     Alexander  still  sauntered  at  his  ease. 
Then  he  stopped  to  striice  a  match  and  light  his  pipe. 
She  could  picture  him  smoking.    That  was  good;  excel- 
lent.    Several  blocks  she  moved  on.     If  only  some  of 
her  friends  could  have  seen  her  in  that  peasant  grab, 
with    Alexander's   old    duds   held   to   her    aristocratic 
breast.     Suddenly  she   stopped.     Alexander  came  up. 
He  was  smoking  contentedly.    A  moment  the  lady  re- 
garded him  then  suddenly  she  cast  the  vile  bundle  at 
his  feet. 
"Take  it!"  she  almost  hissed. 
Alexander  looked  surprised.     "Eh?"  he  said. 
''Take  it!"  she  repeated  dramatically. 
"Eh?"  he  said  once  more,  his  mouth  still  drooping. 
■'And  walk  behind!" 

"But  in  my  country — "  he  began  helplessly. 
"Where  a  porter  should!"  interrupted  the  lady. 
Revenge  for  all  she  had  endured  was  in  her  tones.  She 
had  gone  back  a  few  hundred  years  that  day,  to  what 
women  had  been  wont  to  endure.  In  Alexander  she 
had  beheld  the  prehistoric  monster  of  her  sex.  She 
would  set  the  big,  bungling  animal  where  he  belonged. 
"Pick  it  up,"  she  repeated  imperiously.  And  Alex- 
ander was  so  surprised  he  obeyed. 

At  the  hotel,  the  lady  announced  her  name  and  con- 
dition, and,  briefly,  vouchsafed  a  few  whys  and  where- 
fores to  explain  her  humble  attire.     The  landlord  was 
sympathetic,  as  landlords  are  apt  to 
be  with  nobility  in  distress,  espe- 
cially when  it  can  pay  its  bills. 

"And  now,"  said  the  lady,  "have 
you  a  nice  room?" 

"A  cheap  one  will  do,"  said 
.Alexander,  at  that  moment  insinu- 
ating himself  upon  the  scene  with 
the  old  duds. 

"Who  is  this  person?"  .said  the 
landlord,  frowning. 

"It's — it's  the  man."  said  the 
lady. 

"A  porter?" 

"The  porter,"  she  breathed. 
"Husband,"  mumbled  Alexander. 
"Of    convenience,"    laughed    the 
lady.     "You  know  our  understand- 
ing?   The  reward  you  are  to  get?" 

"Three     thousand,"     said     Alex- 
ander,    who    had     obviously     been 
thinking  a  good  deal  while  enroute 
to  the  hotel  with  the  bundle.     "If 
you  have  that,  you  have  more.  Why 
for  I  give  up  much  for  a  little?  I 
have  you.    Why  not  keep!" 
"Horrors!"  said  the  lady. 
"Scoundrel!"    said    the    landlord. 
_  sensing  the  situation. 


A  LEXANDER  grinned  unctuous- 
■*  *  ly.  "Maybe  we  go  to  Greece 
«ome  day.  You  learn  to  work.  Best 
for  all  women  to  work!" 

"In  the  fields?"  said  the  lady, 
flevating  her  patrician  brow. 

"Sure,"  said  Alexander. 

"Is  this  a  dream?"  said  the  lady. 
"This  new  attitude  of  yours!  You. 
whom  I  thought  sans  guile!" 

"I  know  which  side  my  bread  is 
creased,"  observed  Alexander. 

"Horrors!"  said  the  lady  again. 
'At  least  say  'buttered.'" 

"Same  thing,"  remarked  Alex- 
ander placidly. 

"Let  me  tell  you,  Alexander," 
»aid  the  lady  reprovingly,  "you  are 
playing  a  very  dangerous  game. 
And  one  which  will  only  react  upon 
yourself.  Have  you  any  porters?" 
Turning  to  the  landlord. 

"Yes,  your  ladyship." 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  to  marry 
them!"  Quickly.  'One  porter  is 
quite  enough.  I  do  not  wish  to  em- 
ulate the  Merry  Princess  and  the 
Six  Grimy  Porters  of  Bagdad.  Are 
your  porters  strong?" 

'Powerful,"  said  the  landlord. 

■Call  them  in,"  said  the  lady. 
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He  did.     One  was  almost  as  big  as  Alexander. 

"Throw  him  out,"  said  the  landlord,  indicating 
Alexander.    For  thus  he  interpreted  her  intention. 

"One  moment,"  she  said.  "Ask  them  to  withdraw, 
for  the  present."     The  landlord  obeyed. 

"Now,  Alexander,"  said  the  lady,  "will  you  peaceably 
depart,  for  the  time  being,  or  be  forcibly  ejected?" 

"You  mean  thev  throw  me  out?" 

"Yes." 

"Maybe  I  throw  them  all  out,"  said  Alexander,  with 
superb  assurance. 

"All  of  them?"  said  the  lady. 

"The  whole  blame  bunch,"  said  Alexander.  "I  bust 
up  the  whole  crowd." 

"Could  you?"  said  the  lady  blithely.  "I  wonder? 
But  that  would  be  positively  Homeric.  Bust  up  the 
whole  crowd!    You,  alone!" 

"I  clean  out  whole  wineshop  once.  Eight  men ! 
Break  everything,"  said  Alexander. 

"This  is  interesting,"  said  her  ladyship.  "According 
to  all  the  rules  of  romance  you  should  do  something 
interesting — something  big  and  bizarre!"         ' 

"I'll  settle  him,"  said  the  landlord  in  an  exasperated 
tone,  and  seized  Alexander. 

ALEXANDER  gave  a  hoarse,  harsh  laugh  of  un- 
natural glee.  "Ho,  ho!"  he  guffawed,  and  then  he 
seized  the  landlord  by  the  seat  of  his  trousers  and  the 
next  moment  was  performing  dumb-bell  exercises  with 
him.  The  lady  burst  into  laughter;  Alexander,  at  that 
moment,  was  magnificent.  She  forgot  about  his 
cupidity,  his  treachery,  his  guile!  Alexander  at 
length  set  down  the  host,  who  looked  sick  and  seemed 
dizzy.    He  could  hardly  stand. 

"I  go  now,"  said  Alexander.  "Where's  the  nearest 
wineshop?" 
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"A — round  the — corner,"  the  other  managed  to 
sputter. 

"I  don't  know  when  I  come  back,"  said  Alexander. 
"I  my  own  master.     Do  what  I  please!" 

"Of  course,"  said  the  lady  faintly. 

"You  don't  want  me  to  come  back?"  he  asked. 

"On  the  contrary,  I  should  miss  you  dreadfully!  I 
don't  know  when  I  have  been  more  entertained." 

"Oh,  you  see  me  again,  all  right,"  said  Alexander 
naively.     "I  keep  my  eye  on  good  thing!" 

And  strode  out. 

"Isn't  he  delightful?"  said  the  lady. 

But  what  the  landlord  said  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

A  I.EXANDER  showed  his  independei;ce  once  more 
K     by  staying  out  all  night.    The  lady  could  not  get  a 
boat  that  first  day,  so  had   to  wait  until   the  next 
Whatever  his  adventures,  and  whether  Alexander  slept 
on  a  bench  or  on  the  beach,  he  appeared  in  the  morn- 
ing, spick  and  span— for  him— and  apparently  as  fresh 
as  a   daisy.     In   fact,  dissipation   and   riotous  living 
seemed  to  agree  with  Alexander;  he  looked  like  a  man 
who   had   retired   seasonably,   slept  soundly,   and   had 
arisen  with  a  good  conscience  in  th<?  morning     No  one 
to  gaze  upon  him,  would  ever  have  suspected  him  of 
wild  debauches  and  unstinted  revelry. 

.  lu'-'l^H  '""I  '''^  "^""^  ^^«^  •>«  *«s  to  be  admitted 
to  the  hotel  parlor,  and  so  great  was  her  social  prestige 
and  high  standing  in  the  aristocratic  world  that  her 
wishes  were  respected,  if  secretly  resented,  by  the  dis- 
gruntled keeper  of  the  establishment  He  gave  Alex 
ander  a  wide  berth,  as  that  individual  entered  with  the 
tread  of  a  gladiator.  Then  the  proprietor  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  Her  ladyship  was  incomprehenstble- 
but  she  had  seemed  that  to  many  people,  before  this. 

ALEXANDER  found  a  trans 
formed  lady.  She  had  evident- 
ly been  shopping,  and  had  establish- 
ed a  line  of  substantial  credit  some- 
where. She  wore  a  wonderful 
Paris  gown,  and  the  daintiest  of 
shoes.  Her  golden  hair  was  no 
longer  brushed  straight  back  but 
was  an  aureole  of  light 

Alexander  looked  at  the  gown, 
and  then  he  looked  at  the  shoes. 

"Where  you  get  all  that?"  h.- 
said. 

"At  the  shops." 
"Cost  a  lot!" 
"Quite  a  lot" 

Alexander  pondered.  "Good 
wives,  in  my  country,  don't  spend 
money,"  he  observed. 

"I  suppose  not,"  said  the  lady 
calmly. 

"No  woman  could  work    in  that, 
was  Alexander's  next  comment 
"No?" 

Alexander  pointed  an  accusing 
finger.  "Too  small,"  he  said  witit 
a  frown. 

"My  shoes?     Pardon  me,"  gaily, 
"a  perfect  fit!" 
"What  you  do  with  the  others?" 
"I  threw  them  away." 
"Good  shoes,  like  that!"     Indig 
nantly. 

"You  will  find  them  reposing  ir> 
some  rubbish  heap."     Tranquilly. 
"Rubbish  heap!"  cried  Alexander 
"Where?" 

"I  really  couldn't  locate  it  for 
you."    Languidly. 

Alexander  pondered  some  more. 
Apparently  he  gave  up  the  shoe» 
for  lost. 
"You  throw  away  the  dress,  too?" 
"Of  course." 

"Fine  clothes!"  Alexander  looked 
depressed.  "1  ""'  'il-'"  >vifi>  liv. 
that,"  he  sb'm 

"So  sorry  you  m  ippiovo  m  inc. 
Alexander!"  The  lady  was  begin- 
ning to  enjoy  herself  once  more. 
The  psychology  of  Alexander  was 
mildly  entertaining. 

"You  keep  shawl?"  said  Alex- 
ander. "Maybe,  I  get  something 
for  that." 

"No,  Alexander." 
He  breathed  deeply.     "Alf  those- 
tine  things!" 

Canfiniifd  on  page  80 
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NoTK. — That  Max  Aitken  lias  not 
been  popular  in  Canada  is  a  fact  that 
can  fairly  be  staled.  His  knighthood 
and  later  his  elevation  to  the  peer- 
age were  reydided  with  dixap- 
proval.  Of  late,  however,  Can- 
adians have  been  wondering  about 
this  meteoric  young  man.  They  have 
heard  that  he  played  a  prominent 
part  in  Imperial  war  affairs,  that  he 
engineered  the  accession  of  Lloyd 
George  to  power,  that  he  has  been 
a  "power  behind  the  throne,"  and 
that  his  handling  of  the  Ministry  of 
Information  ivas  a  vital  factor  in  win- 
ning the  war.  Must  a  new  estimate 
be  placed  on  Beaverbrook?  Must 
the  dislikes  that  were  engendered 
during  his  career  in  Canada  be  for- 
gotten in  the  light  of  his  later  achieve- 
ments? Maclean's  Magazine  com- 
missioned a  well-known  English 
journalist  to  tell  his  version  of  Lord 
Beaverbrook's  career  since  he  went, 
to  England.  The  accompanying 
article  suggests  that  in  Canada  we 
must  be  prepared  to  attach  more  im- 
portance to  the  personality  and 
achievements  of  this  prodigy  from 
the  Maritimes. 


A  LITTLE  over  seven  years 
ago  there  appeared  in  Mac- 
Lean's  Magazine  an  article 
which  was  interesting  in  itself  and 
which  the  lapse  of  years  has  in- 
vested with  a  stronger  interest.  It 
was  a  sketch  of  Max  Aitken's  career 
and  character  up  to  September,  1911. 
And  it  put  these  questions  to  be 
asked  of  the  future:  "Will  that 
figure  grow  or  will  it  dwindle?  Is 
he  in  ascent  or  at  the  zenith?  Has 
he  courage  to  keep  on  or  will  he  go 
back  and  complete  his  career  as  a 
financier?  Or  will  he  stand  by  his 
fate  as  a  politician,  whether  it  be 
to  die  as  a  backbencher  or  to  lead 
a  nation — or  more  than  a  nation — 
an  Empire?" 

To  some  of  these  questions  time  has  given  its  reply. 
It  may  amuse  us  to  pick  up  the  strings  of  that  seven 
years  old  story  and  see  where  thirty-nine  has  led 
thirty-two. 

Beaverbrook  never  went  back  to  business.  Few 
have  been  the  quitters  in  the  realm  of  high  finance 
but  he  was  one.  He  may  yet  provide  many  astonish- 
ments, but  that  is  not  one  of  them.  And  the  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek.  Mr.  Grant  (who  wrote  the  first  article 
in  Maclean's)  undoubtedly  misunderstood  the  reason 
for  Aitken's  refusal  in  1910-11  to  go  on  with  his  busi- 
ness career,  the  abandonment  of  his  ambition  to  be- 
stride Canada  like  a  financial  colossus.  He  thought 
that  Beaverbrook  was  dazzled  with  the  Chamberlain 
idea  of  Empire.  Grant  was  undoubtedly  wrong.  It 
was  not  the  voice  of  this  cuckoo  always  calling  from 
the  next  field  that  lured  Beaverbrook  from  the  seats 
of  the  money-changers.  Had  that  been  it,  he  would 
have  been  back  in  Canada  within  a  year.  For  to  put 
it  bluntly,  there  is  no  such  imaginative  idealism  in  his 
mental  make-up.  We  like  to  paint  men  after  the  image 
in  our  own  hearts,  but  a  little  realism  is  a  good  tonic. 
So  throw  away  the  notion  of  Beaverbrook  dreaming  of 
the  British  Empire  as  Rhodes  did.  Here  is  no  architect 
of  the  cloud-capped  palaces  of  some  state  beyond  the 
horizon,  some  Dante  dreaming  of  the  union  of  Empire 
and  Church,  some  Pericles  idealizing  his  Athens;  but  a 
man  of  the  hour,  almost  of  the  moment,  swift  to  see 
the  realities  and  possibilities  of  a  situation  which  other 
men  have  created  and  yet  missed.  It  is  a  mind,  then, 
lacking  in  constructiveness — or,  at  least,  lacking  in  that 
infinite  patience,  steady  consistency,  and  unyielding 
faith  which  marks  the  builder  of  ideal  states.  Was 
he  not  so  in  business? 

Why,  then,  did  he  chuck  finance  in  Canada  and  mi- 
grate to  Westminster  and  politics?  Probably  he  could 
not  tell  you  himself.  The  most  vital  actions  of  our 
lives  are  the  things  we  can  least  explain  to  ourselves. 
They  are  too  near  fhat  inmost  core  of  consciousness 
that  itself  scrutinizes  and  explains  our  actions.  They 
are  not  objects  in  the  ray  of  the  searchlight;  they  are 
the  ray,  and  the  ray  cannot  see  itself. 


Beaverbrook's  Part  in  Imperial  War  Politics 
By  MAURICE  WOODS 
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Lord   Beaverbrook   and   Sir   Georjre   Perlcy   are  standinir  second   from   the   left   and    right   res- 
pectively.     Below:    Lord   Beaverbrook   on   a   recent    visit   to   the  Canadian   front. 


Something  there  was,  no  doubt,  in  it  of  the  petulance 
of  a  tired  child  who  is  sick  of  his  Teddy  Bear;  some- 
thing of  reaction  against  a  colossal  effort  crowned 
with  success.  Perhaps  he  felt  that  life  was  not  just 
cash,  and  that  in  grabbing  cash  you  missed  what  made 
it  worth  having.  Life  itself,  full  of  alluring  hopes  an  ! 
brilliant  vistas,  lay,  somehow,  far  away  from  'Chan~o, 
and  he  went  to  look  for  it. 

IN  spite  of  the  deep-cut  feuds  which  had  seamed  his 
business  career,  Beaverbrook  left  Canada  in  the  hey- 
dey  of  a  public  and  almost  notorious  popularity.  That 
was  before  the  mergers  became  unpopular,  or  cement 
got  mixed  up  with  politics.  It  was  truethat  a  prominent 
financial  man  had  attacked  him  in  the  Board  Room  of 
the  Cement  Company.  But  most  men  take  little  in- 
terest in  the  private  quarrels  of  the  finance  magnates; 
the  cynical  thought  his  opponent  foolish  for  shouting 
en  the  housetops  that  he  had  been  worsted  in  a  deal. 

Suddenly  all  this  changed.  Cement  and  trusts  be- 
came an  election  cry,  and  the  Government  press  turned 
with  fury  on  the  pioneer  of  the  movement.  And  there 
were  plenty  of  enemies  to  keep  the  papers  full  of 
stories,  true  or  untrue. 

There  is  a  curious  strain  of  naivete  in  Beaverbrook's 
character.  He  was  immensely  surprised  and  hurt  by 
this  outbreak  of  virulent  criticism.  In  business  he 
looked  on  himself  as  a  friend  of  the  public,  and  he  did 
not  go  back  on  his  friends.  Why  should  he  suddenly  be 
described  as  an  ogre?  Nor  could  he  understand  that,  if 
you  dash  people  rudely  aside  and  roll  them  in  the  dust, 
thay  will  sit  up  after  a  time  and  plan  a  revenge.  The 
opportunity  for  the  counter-attack  was  opened  in  the 
press  by  the  Reciprocity  election.  So,  after  a  restless 
visit  to  Canada  in  1911— when  he  found  the  Conserva- 
tive leaders  far  from  keen  upon  him  as  a  champion — he 
went  back  to  England  as  the  "unwanted  child." 

Barnum   and   Bailey   Methods  Won 

There  he  had  scored  heavily  at  the  start,  and  entered 
Parliament  with  a  splash.     Deserting  a  safer  seat  for 


the  election  of  December,  1910,  he 
entered  the  very  citadel  of  free  trade, 
Lancashire,  and  made  a  grab  for  Ash- 
ton-under-Lyne.  The  seat  was  sup- 
posed to  be  hopeless.  He  had  a  fort- 
night before  the  polls.  There  was  no 
organization;  he  made  it  in  a  day. 
He  was  told  not  to  touch  the  tariff 
issue;  he  made  it  the  first  plank  in 
his  platform.  He  advertised  his  per- 
sonality as  Barnum  aiid  Bailey  might 
a  new  elephant.  The  method  was 
vulgar,  but  effective,  and  he  won 
amid  consternation  and  astonish- 
ment. 

Lancashire  is  regarded  as  pivotal 
in  British  politics,  and  the  victor 
gained  more  than  a  local  celebrity.  He 
was  entertained  at  a  dinner  by  the 
Unionists  when  Parliament  met,  and 
snuffed  himself  out  in  his  speech. 
The  tub-thumping  manner  of  th« 
polls  does  not  impress  the  West- 
minster man,  and  guests  went  away, 
saying:  "Write  the  epitaph  on  an- 
other brilliant  outside  reputation 
buried  in  the  tomb  of  the  House  of 
Commons." 

And  yet  he  proved  himself  neither 
a  nonentity  nor  a  failure.  For 
months  he  would  do  nothing,  not 
even  attend  the  debates.  Then  he 
would  come  down,  as  in  the  summer 
of  1912,  with  a  clear,  forcible  and 
convincing  speech,  rout  the  Govern- 
ment on  finance,  and  compel  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  to  give  to  the  national 
debt  3M>  millions  of  surplus  that  he 
was  suspected  to  be  nursing  for  ne- 
farious  and   partisan   purposes. 

The  same  baffling  quality  applied 
to  his  speaking.  You  might  say 
that  when  it  was  prepared  it  was 
ordered,  but  wooden,  and  when  un- 
prepared, glowing,  but  chaotic.  Yet 
the  essence  of  rhetoric,  the  frame  of 
the  oratorical  mind,  could  be  clearly 
detected  in  the  originality  of  the  ideas  and  the  startling 
novelty  of  the  metaphors.  But  gestures  there  were 
none,  and  his  modulation  was  defective.  Many  great 
orators  have  started  with  these  drawbacks  and  have 
overcome  them  by  constant  practice.  But  these  have 
begun  young.  One  feels  that  Beaverbrook  might  be 
an  orator  yet,  if  he  would  take  the  trouble  to  learn. 
At  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  does  not  care  enough. 
He  would  rather  put  out  the  natural  rhetoric  in  him 
through  a  defective  instrument  than  bother  to  amend 
his  technique,  ^e  does  not,  after  all,  rely  on  public 
speeches  for  the  reality  of  power. 

Power — there  we  have  the  keynote  of  the  storm  of 
controversy  which  rages  about  him.  He  has  power. 
Why  should  he  have  it?  He  has  done  nothing  remark- 
able in  the  Commons,  he  cannot  sway  vast  audiences, 
he  held  no  office  till  last  year,  he  is  not  even  a  great 
newspaper  king  like  Northcliffe,  for  he  owns  only  one 
paper,  influential  as  that  may  be.  Why  should  min- 
isters and  ex-ministers,  both  in  Canada  and  England, 
listen  to  the  words  of  this  man,  and,  as  a  hostile  critic 
said  the  other  day.  "Plaster  him  with  honors?"  There 
must  be  something  sinister  and  mysterious  about  it; 
something  which  we  cannot  understand,  and,  therefore. 
dislike  and  fear.  So  cry  many  voices  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 

When  you  get  an  acknowledged  fact,  such  as  power, 
which  seems,  on  the  face  of  it,  inexplicable,  one  way  is 
to  ask  how  it  came  about.  That  is  the  historical  method. 
Let  us  apply  it  to  this  case  and  see  if  it  helps  us.  The 
Ashton  election— to  follow  this  method — was  a  flash 
in  the  pan.  So  was  the  knighthood  which  followed. 
Canadians  seem  to  have  been  surprised  at  it.  In  Eng- 
land they  knew  the  value  of  such  a  decoration  better. 
It  was  the  ordinary  reward  for  a  sensational  election- 
eering feat.  The  wonder  was,  not  that  it  was  offered, 
but  that  it  was  accefted.  That  the  tinsel  glitter  of 
such  a  title  should  have  caught  the  coming  man's  fancy, 
shows  a  flaw  in  the  character. 


'i 


Friendships  With  Leading  Men 

'yHE  real  story  of  advancement  was  quite  different 
No  one  has  ever  denied  Beaverbrook  to  be  first- 
ate  company — an  attraction  so  rare  that  it  draws 
clever  men  like  a  magnet.  And  he  never  made  the 
mistake  of  thinking  he  could  teach  the  British  their 
own  political  game.  He  knew  he  was  at  school  again. 
This  knowledge  made  him  seek  for  good  teachers,  and 
his  own  attractiveness  secured  them. 

At  the  week-ends  at  his  country  house,  Tim  Healy, 
or  Sir  F.  E.  Smith,  or  Sir  Edward  Goulding,  might 
constantly  be  found,  while  Mr.  Balfour,  then  the  leader 
of  the  party,  was  no  rare  visitor. 

Among  these,  Tim  Healy,  wise  in  every  fierce  politi- 
cal battle  which  had  raged  since  1880,  was  the  prin- 
cipal mentor.  But  a  process  which  Ijegan  to  be  one- 
sided, ended  by  being  mutual.  This  strange  gnome- 
like visitor  from  overseas  asked  his  questions  of  the 
experienced  Healy,  and  got  his  answers.  Gradually, 
by  imperceptible  degrees,  the  umbrella  began  to  turn 
inside  out.  The  old  hands  began  to  propound  questions, 
too,  and  the  new  one  to  solve  the  problems.  Why  did 
they  listen  to  him?  Why  does  one  listen  to  another 
boy  who  helps  to  solve  a  quadratic  equation?  Why 
does  a  man  follow  his  favorite  sporting  tipster  in  the 
press,  or  a  critic  in  the  review  of  a  book,  or  a  stock- 
broker's advice  on  shares?  Simply  because  he  backs 
the  judgment  of  anyone  who  is  usually  right.  Beaver- 
brook's  business  backers  in  Canada  would  have  given 
much  the  si^me  answer  to  the  questions. 

The  years  1911  to  1914  happened  to  be  a  period  when 
advice  was  a  priceless  commodity  to  the  Tory,  because 
there  was  so  much  of  it  and  so  little  that  was  good. 
Toryism  had  struggled  back  after  its  crushing  defeat 
of  1906  to  a  respectable  and  growing  minority  in  1910. 
But,  though  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  no  longer  on  the 
active  list,  the  old  tariff  divisions  still  muttered  in  the 
entrails  of  the  party.  They  were  cross-cut  by  all  kinds 
of  other  divergences  between  the  old  ideas  and  the  new, 
and  by  cliques  supporting  individual  leaders.  Nothing 
except  a  victory  could  give  Mr.  Balfour  the  confidence 
or  command  of  his  party.  The  victory  was  withheld, 
and  the  leader,  finding  his  position  growing  more  dif- 
ficult, and  tired  of  reconciling  the  irreconcilables,  re- 
signed his  leadership. 

Then  the  cat  was  among  the  pigeons  with  a  ven- 
geance. Who  was  to  succeed  to  a  position  which  car- 
ried with  it  the  reversion  to  the  British  Premiership? 
The  majority  of  the  party  supported  Mr.  Walter  Long, 
but  an  active  and  powerful  minority  of  the  newer 
school  were  for  the  Birmingham  tradition  and  for  Mr. 
.\usten  Chamberlain.  Neither  side  would  give  away 
an  inch,  and  a  fatal  schism  was  imminent. 


Aitken  Gets  Behind  Bonar  Law 

Max  Aitken  had  in  no  way  created  this  situation,  but 
he  was  the  first  to  sec  its  possibilities.  It  was,  he  said, 
a  ease  for  a  compromise  candidate,  and,  using  all  the 
personal  influence  he  had  acquired,  he  put  forward 
the  name  of  Bonar  Law.  This  was  a  startling  pro- 
posal, but  a  shrewd  one.  Bonar  Law  had  only  been  a 
junior  member  of  the  last  Tory  Government.  On  the 
other  hand  his  tariff  reform  sincerity  was  above  sus- 
picion; he  was  not  a  member  of  any  "old  gang";  his 
native  caution,  a  kind  of  wary  way  of  looking  at  life, 
commended  him  to  the  moderate  Conservative  mind;  he 
had  no  enemies  and  numerous  friends.  These  rallied 
round  him.  The  unexpected  happened,  and  Bonar  Law- 
became  the  Tory  Leader.  The  inner  circle  knew  that  it 
was  Aitken  who  had  spotted  and  backed  the  "dark 
i!«*^  horse,"  had  gone  into  the  Daily  Expresx  to  support  his 
candidature,  and  had  been  the  principal  instrument  in 
pulling  off  the  winning  event. 

But  he  had  been  essential  in  other  respects.  One  of 
Bonar  Law's  qualities  is  a  sincere  modesty.  He  was 
unwilling  to  compete  for  the  leadership  against  veter- 
ans, and  more  than  once  wished  to  retire  from  the 
'•ontest.  It  was  only  the  personal  influence  of  Aitken 
which  brought  him  up  to  the  front;  and  we  shall  see 
the   same   influence  exerted  later  on   a  more  crucial 

field. 

His  Preferment  is  Vetoed 
I II  Kl'L  l.^llONS  grow  by  success  and  here  was  an 
''*■  undoubted  success  of  judgment.  Nor  when  one 
comes  to  look  into  it  is  there  anything  very  mysterious 
nbout  the  achievement.  It  wanted  a  shrewd  eye  and 
a  bold  hand — that  is  all.  These  had  been  found,  and 
when  the  party  leaders  were  in  difficulties  they  were 
apt  to  look  to  a  proved  source  for  guidance. 

None  the  less,  a  battle  of  this  kind  leaves  scars,  and 

there  were  many  supporters  of  the  other  rival  candi- 

lates   who  resented  the  intrusion  of  a  parvenu  King- 

igfllM^imaker.     Something  of  this  crept  out  when  Bonar  Law 

Itvanted  to  make  him  his  Parliamentary  secretary.  The 
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a  veto.  Such  a  post,  they  said,  went  with  long  service 
in  and  experience  of  the  House;  it  would  be  impossible 
to  give  it  to  a  new-comer,  however  brilliant.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  position  he  took,  two  short 
years  later,  when  war  broke  out. 

On  the  tariff,  Aitken  had  always  held  firm  and  con- 
sistent views.  To  him  a  scheme  of  preference  which 
did  not  include  Canadian  wheat  was  practically  mean- 
ingless. In  1913  a  strong  attempt  was  made  by  some 
backers  of  the  Tory  party,  marching  in  solemn  pro- 
cession behind  the  robust  figure  of  Lord  Derby,  to  get 
the  food  taxes  dropped  out  of  the  programme.  Against 
this  abandonment  of  principle  Aitken  threw  his  whole 
weight.  He  induced  the  party  leader  to  come  down 
with  him  to  Ashton,  under  the  very  walls  of  the  Man- 
chester citadel,  and  there  they  both  proclaimed  their 
adherence  to  the  original  policy.  Within  a  week,  Bonar 
Law  had  been  stampeded  out  of  his  position.  What 
would  Aitken  do?  Would  he  be  found  standing  to  his 
guns,  or,  as  the  radical  papers  maliciously  suggested, 
in  full  and  hurried  retreat?  Would  silence  suggest 
itself  as  a  way  out  of  embarrassments?  The  member 
for  Ashton-under-Lyne  instantly  summoned  another 
meeting  in  the  same  hall,  and  reiterated  word  for  word 
all  the  convictions  he  had  given  voice  to  a  few  days 
before.  Whatever  this  was,  it  was  not  the  act  either 
of  a  time-server  or  a  man  of  straw.  It  was  his  declara- 
tion of  independence. 

His  advice  was  soon  badly  needed  by  his  party.  The 
Ulster  crisis  was,  in  the  late  spring  of  1914,  pressing 
heavily  on  the  world  of  British  politics.  There  were 
extremists  on  both  sides  who  were  ready  for  civil  war 
and  even  courted  a  crash.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
more  responsible  leaders  were  for  accommodation  and 
compromise  before  the  peace  was  broken.  Could  terms 
be  arranged?  And  if  the  moderate  of  both  parties 
could  agree  among  themselves,  could  they  hold  their 
own  followers  to  the  pact?  This  last  was  the  real  dif- 
ficulty in  making  a  pact  at  all. 

To  Patch  an  Irish  Peace 

AITKEN'S  reputation  as  a  negotiator  and  a  man  of 
compromise  was  already  so  well  known  to  the  inner 
ring  that  he  was  picked  out  to  make  the  attempt.  There 
may  have  been  an  additional  reason  for  the  choice.  In 
the  event  of  success  the  negotiator  might  have  become 
odious  to  the  extremists  of  his  own  party;  he  could 
then  be  said  to  have  sold  the  pass.  A  man  of  Cabinet 
rank  might  hesitate  to  incur  the  risk,  yet  a  man  of 
power  and  weight  was  essential.  The  man  on  whom 
the  lot  fell  did  not  shrink  from  the  test;  political  cow- 
ardice is  not  one  of  his  failings. 

It  would  certainly  be  indiscreet  and  possibly  tedious 
to  describe  the  course  of  bargaining.  Aitken  scored 
one  great  initial  success:  he  induced  all  the  leaders  to 
meet  at  a  series  of  conferences,  held  both  at  his  home 
at  Leatherhead  and  at  his  rooms  in  London.  Even  this 
was  not  easy,  for  the  waves  of  passion  were 
running  higher  and  deeper  as  the  ship  neared 
the  rocks  of  catastrophe. 

After   that  came   failure.      The   persuader 
persuaded  in  vain.     The  conference  could  not 
agree.     Things  came  to  an  impasse.     And  yet 
a  small  hope  still  shone  like  a  tiny  candle  un- 
der the  vast  arch  of  night:  for  peace  is  often 
reached  in  the  moment  of  moral  shock  when 
the  finger  is  on  the  trigger.     It  was  to  mask 
this  break-down  and  gain  this  precious  hope 
of  delay  that  the  much  trumpeted  Buckingham 
Palace  conference  was  held.     It  was  a  facade 
only;  the  real  building  was  the  private  con- 
ference.    What  would  have  happened  none 
can  say,  for  while  the  bolts  of  the  rifles  were 
clicking    home     in     Ulster,    the     noise   was 
drowned  by  the  tramp  of  the  armies  mobiliz- 
ing in  Europe. 

Such  was  Aitken's  position  in  the  spring  of 
1914 — known  as  a  power  in  the  political 
world,  but  hardly  a  name  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  public. 

THEN  came  the  war  in  one  fell  aim  uevas- 
tating  swoop.  The  old  world  vanished: 
all  the  old  signposts  and  landmarks  were 
blotted  out,  values  changed,  and  reputations 
rcse  and  fell  like  rockets. 

It    was    not    likely    that    Max    Aitken 
would  go  under  in  the  flood.    The  age  was     _^_^,^ 
one    of   violent   change    and    he    is    most   /^  chamcitrUilc 
adaptable.    It  was  a  moment  for  the  prac- 
tical imagination,  for  the  provision  of  the  unforeseen, 
and  this  he  had  marked  out  as  his  sphere. 

It  so  happened  that  a  quite  unofllcial  meeting  of  a 
number  of  Unionist  leaders  was  taking  place  at  Sir 
Edward  Goulding's  place  at  Wargrave  and  Aitken— he 
was  not  yet  Lord  Beaverbrook — also  was  there,  a  sure 
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proof  of  his  position  in  the  party.  The  first  idea  had 
been  to  discuss  the  storm  cloud  which  seemed  about  to 
break  over  the  plains  of  Ulster.  But  since  the  party 
had  been  arranged  a  tempest  compared  to  which  the 
Ulster  storm  was  a  ripple  in  a  teacup  had  mounted  in 
the  heavens,  and  was  threatening  to  burst  on  the  ocean 
of  humanity.  The  party  leaders  came  to  discuss 
Ulster;  they  stayed  to  discuss  the  outbreak  of  war. 

The  decision  was  to  support  the  Government  un- 
conditionally if  they  declared  for  war,  and  that  even- 
ing the  whole  party  left  for  London  to  convey  their 
decision  to  Premier  Asquith.  The  eflTept,  if  any,  was 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  party  of  intervention. 

The  first  idea,  when  war  was  declared,  was  to  have  a 
Coalition  Government.  But  nothing  came  of  it.  The 
Liberal  possessors  of  offices  were  not  keen  to  give  them 
up.  The  Tories  were  doubtful  of  the  wisdom  of  taking 
them.  Both  sides  thought  the  war  would  be  a  short 
one.  It  was  better  for  many  reasons,  argued  the 
Tories,  that  the  Liberals  should  have  the  handling  of 
the  episode.  There  would  be  fewer  pro-Germans  and, 
if  there  was  any  backfire  after  peace,  the  Government 
would  get  it.  Aitken  strongly  dissented  from  the  view 
of  a  short  war,  but  he  was  in  a  minority  of  one. 

'"pHE  decision  not  to  form  a  Coalition  Government 
-*•  seemed  to  throw  Aitken  into  the  shade.  His  voice 
would  have  been  heard  in  no  uncertain  tones  when  the 
make-up  of  such  a  Ministry  had  to  be  decided,  and  he 
himself  was  obviously  destined  for  office  of  some  kind. 
But  the  Opposition  had  by  its  own  choice  dedicated  itself 
to  a  patriotic  inaction.  Amid  the  roar  of  the  rapidly 
rising  waters  his  barque  seemed  to  be  swept  down  the 
stream. 

Not  a  bit  of  it  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  this 
time  his  connection  with  Canada  had  never  been  cut. 
Twice  a  year  he  went  to  Canada,  and  for  many  years 
he  undoubtedly  thought  that  this  temporary  visit  might 
prove  enduring.  If  he  went  to  school  in  British  poli- 
tics it  was  in  part  to  find  the  best  of  the  Universities. 
His  instinct  told  him  not  to  enter  Canadian  politics 
direct — as  the  official  spokesman  of  his  own  industries. 
Everything  he  said  or  did  would  have  been  suspect 
But  for  long  he  undoubtedly  cherished  a  desire  to  re- 
turn— as  a  private  individual  coming  from  the  British 
Parliament.  Canada  after  all  is  his  home,  and  his 
friendship,  help  and  hospitality  have  always  been  freely 
offered  to  his  fellow-citizens  who  cross  the  Atlantic.  In 
1913  indeed  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  the  transition. 
He  was  desperately  ill  from  a  disease  which  is  frequent- 
ly mortal,  and  death  seemed  waiting  to  tap  him  on  the 
shoulder.  Life  in  the  bracing  climate  of  the  Dominion 
promised  some  hope.  He  wrote  to  Ashton-under- 
Lyne  to  announce  his  resignation.  He  was  invited 
down  to  discuss  it.  He  was  met  by  such  a  demonstra- 
tion on  the  part  of  Liberals  and  Conservatives  alike  aa 
rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  member  who  has  sat  for  a 
constituency  even  for  20  or  30  years.  If  the 
histrionics  of  his  personality  represented  the 
outward  show  of  his  immense  popularity,  the 
solid  work  in  the  constituency  had  been  done 
by  his  wife;  the  combination  was  irresistible. 
Perhaps  he  wavered  in  his  purpose  of 
abandoning  his  seat.  But  the  question 
never  arose  in  practice.  He  went  to 
Canada,  grew  worse  instead  of  better,  so 
that  ambition  of  riiiy  sort  appeared  to  be 
futile.  He  was  sent  to  Switzerland  as  a 
last  resort  and  suddenly — recovered.  He 
was  always  a  man  of  surprises. 

The  closeness  of  his  connection  with 
Canada  through  all  these  years  had  been 
more  real  than  apparent.  He  had  acted 
on  more  than  one  occasion  as  ambassador 
extraordinary  between  the  men  of  influ- 
ence in  Ottawa  and  in  London.  Gratitude 
is  not  altogether  extinct  in  politics  even 
if  it  may  be  described  as  the  expectation 
of  favors  to  come.  When,  therefore,  poli- 
tics seemed  dead  in  England  and  he  asked 
the  Canadian  Government  to  send  him  to 
France  as  Eye-Witness  the  request  was 
readily  granted. 

Why  didn't  he  go  as  the  British  Eye- 
witness— another  job  which  was  there  for  the 
asking?  Oh  why  did  he  want  to  go  to  France 
at  all?  One  thing  is  clear.  A  man  just  back 
from  the  edge  of  the  grave  could  not  stick  the 
trenches.  Yet  sep  war  he  must,  if  he  was  to 
"  *■  advi.se  on  war  policy.  Besides  in  1914  no  one 
wanted  to  be  out  of  the  show.  Then  why  not  go  with 
the  British  G.  H.  Q.,  and  get  out  at  once,  instead  of 
lounging  round  waiting  for  the^Canadian  1st  Division? 
One  can  only  judge  by  the  results.  He  waited  till 
February  1915,  but  as  Canadian  Eye-Witness  and 
subsequent   head   of  the   Canadian    War    Records  ha 
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broke  the  British  Military  Censorship  and  led  the  whole 
British  Empire  in  the  race  to  develop  War  Publicity. 
If  he  had  gone  to  Lord  French's  headquarters  would 
he  have  been  allowed  to  do  this?  Not  likely.  He  would 
have  been  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  or  put  in  the 
guard  room,  and  there  would  have  been  no  semi- 
independent  Government  to  dig  him  out.  He  has  a 
reputation  for  farsightedness.  Perhaps  he  foresaw 
the  greater  possibilities  of  the  Canadian  office. 

His  Post  in  the  Coalition 

FROM  this  task  events  in  England  recalled  him  sud- 
denly. The  Liberals  had  proved  unequal  to  sus- 
taining unaided  the  weight  of  Government.  The 
quarrels  between  Admiral  Fisher  and  Winston 
Churchill  and  the  shock  of  the  Shell  Scandal  had  in- 
duced the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  to  intimate  to  the 
Prime  Minister  that  he  must  put  down  a  Vote  of 
Censure.  Only  three  alternatives  were  possible.  The 
Liberal  Government  might  fall,  it  might  be  discredited. 
or  a  Coalition  Government  might  be  formed.  The  third 
alternative  was  chosen,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that 
anyone  was  particularly  keen  about  it.  At  least  it 
avoided  obvious  evils.  Aitken  was  sent  for  because  the 
Opposition  were  in  doubt  aUfl  because  the  allocation 
of  coveted  places  among  expectant  office  holders  was 
intensely  difficult  So  200  years  ago  St.  John  or 
Harley  used  to  send  for  Swift  when  some  ravelled 
knot  of  politics  had  to  be  untied.  On  all  these  matters 
the  adviser  had  his  say.  He,  himself,  took  no  office.  If 
one  was  offered  him  it  was  not  worth  taking.  There 
was  a  tense  struggle  at  the  narrow  gate  of  promotion. 
A  wit  summed  up  the  situation  in  a  four-line  epigram : 

At  Pembroke   Lodge  in   Edwards   Square 
Like  rook«   the  claimanta  caw 
Where   Aitken   keeps   with  Karifoyle  sUre 
Hia  vigil  over  Law. 

He  returned  to  France,  and  put  in  much  arduous 
work  as  a  negotiator  between  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, the  War  Office,  and  G.H.Q.,  in  France.  Finally 
a  severe  dose  of  pneumonia  sent  him  home  for  good. 

HE  sat  down  to  organize  the  Canadian  War  Records 
in  the  endeavor  to  show  the  world  what  publicity 
really  meant.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  he  succeeded. 
Photographs  and  the  cinematograph  came  into  their 
own  as  weapons  of  war  propaganda  in  his  hands. 
The  desperate  combat  which  developed  with  the  Mili- 
tary Censors,  who  thought  that  war  was  a  thing 
waged  in  private  by  an  army  of  professionals  and  best 
conducted  when  least  talked  about,  ended  finally  in  his 
favor.  Every  writer  and  every  regiment  in  the  Em- 
pire profited  indirectly  by  his  success.  And  so  did 
the  Imperial  cause.  For  he  was  the  first  man  to 
translate  into  practice  the  doctrine  that  war  was  the 
affair  of  the  masses,  and  that  without  knowledge  no 
public  morale  is  possible.  When  he  had  forced  the 
breach  others  were  swift  to  follow,  but  let  it  be  record- 
ed that  he  was  the  first  man  over  the  wall.  His  achieve- 
ment was  little  appreciated  outside  Canada.  So  much 
so  that  when  he  was  made  Propaganda  Minister  many 
newspapers  in  England  asked  what  qualifications  he 
possessed  for  the  task!  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had 
perhaps  been  too  clever,  for  he  had  found  it  necessary 
to  spend  months  as  Minister  explaining  to  the  United 
States  public  that  the  war  on  the  Western  Front  was 
not  fought  entirely  by  the  Canadian  Corps.  The 
States  might  well  reply :  "Well,  you  told  us  it  was  the 
year  before  last  and  we  believed  you!" 

All  this  was  achieved  by  a  vast  amount  of  detailed 
work  and  the  story  of  it  is  therefore  tedious.  It  needs 
the  swift  and  dramatic  event  to  stir  the  fibres  of  the 
mind. 

Forming  the   Lloyd  George  Government 

BUT  the  supreme  sensation  was  not  to  be  delayed  too 
long. 

By  the  autumn  of  1917  the  first  Coalition  was  in 
serious  difficulties.  It  had  never  been  a  very  healthy 
child.  Offices  had  been  distributed  between  the  parties 
on  the  basis  of  peace-service.  The  Administration 
was  unwieldy,  the  war  was  going  wrong.  Mr.  Asquith 
dominated  his  colleagues  completely  in  the  game  of  give 
and  take.  When  each  section  had  given  with  the  left 
hand  and  received  with  the  right  everyone  was  per- 
fectly happy  and  well  off,  but  no  particular  result  was 
visible.  In  fact  everything  was  all  right  except  the 
war. 

"Time,''  said  Mr.  Asquith,  "is  on  our  side." 

"Time."  said  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  "is  a  doubtful 
neutral." 

This  was  the  showing  of  the  standard  of  revolt. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  then  War  Secretary.  He  was 
hampered  not  only  by  the  facile  optimism  of  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  terrible  debates  of  a  monstrous 
Cabinet,  but  by  the  conservatism  of  generals  who  did 
not  agree  with  him.  .'Mone  he  was  powerless.  He 
tould  resign;   but  a   rKhinot  Minister,  like  a  bee,  has 


only  one  sting,  that  of  saicide.  But  there  was  another 
powerful  malcontent  in  the  field.  Sir  Edward  Carson 
had  quitted  the  Government  out  of  a  discontent  rather 
resembling  that  of  Lloyd  George,  who  remained.  Be- 
hind him  were  gathered  a  powerful  force  of  Tory 
malcontents — men  who  hated  the  Government,  men 
who.se  claim  to  office  had  been  ignored,  men  who  were 
convinced  that  without  some  drastic  change  at  the  helm 
the  ship  of  State  would  founder.  Partisans,  peacemen 
and  patriots  together,  they  numbered  nearly  half  the 
Unionist  Party  in  the  Commons.  , 

Carson  determined  to  throw  down  the  Ministry.  It 
is  said  that  Lloyd  George  encouraged  him.  The 
attack  was  launched  with  considerable  skill  at  a 
selected  weak  point  in  the  defence.  When  Bonar  Law 
took  office  he  had  announced  that  he  would  only  retain 
it  so  long  as  he  possessed  the  confidence  of  his  party. 
If,  then,  it  could  be  proved  that  that  confidence  was  no 
longer  his  he  must  resign,  and  the  other  Conservatives 
in  the  Cabinet  would  have  to  follow  his  example.  It 
had  already  been  proved  that  the  Liberals  could  not 
stand  alone.  Therefore,  if  Bonar  Law  went,  the 
Government  must  fall.  It  remained  to  pull  out  the 
lynchpin  of  the  Ministerial  Coach. 

The  first  challenge  came  over  the  Nigerian  debatt-. 
The  principle  at  stake  was  preference.  Bonar  Law 
was  in  the  Free  Trade  lobby,  and  nearly  half  his  fol- 
lowers in  the  opposite  one.  The  shock  was  a  severe 
one,  and  the  next  division  of  the  kind  might  see  the 
catastrophe. 

The    Canadian   Comes    Into   Action 

IT  was  at  this  point  that  Aitken,  immersed  in  Cana- 
dian publicity,  began  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
Those  curious  pupils  of  his  would  set  like  jade,  and  a 
few  curt  words  shot  out  would  indicate  his  opinion  of 
the  party  officials  who  assured  their  Chief  that  the 
episode  was  an  "accident,"  or  that  the  revolt  would 
"fizzle  out."  The  position  was  bad.  The  Opposition 
was  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  Government,  but  not 
to  put  a  stable  one  in  its  place.  The  Tory  Party  would 
be  torn  asunder  in  order  that  the  National  interest 
might  be  compromised.  What  was  to  be  done?  He 
solved  the  problem  with  characteristic  audacity.  The 
way  was  not  to  crush  the  attack  but  to  turn  it  into  a 
real  success,  which  would  produce  a  more  active  and 
yet  a  stable  Government.  This  could  only  be  done  by 
the  adhesion  to  the  movement  of  Bonar  Law  and  the 
slow-moving  respectability  of  the  Conservatives  for 
whom  he  stood. 

But  it  is  easier  to  lay  down  the  ideal,  or  even  the 
practicable  objective,  of  a  campaign  than  to  carry  out 
each  successive  step  towards  it.  Here  the  obstacles 
were  immense,  and  a  lesser  man  would  have  shrunk 
back  appalled.  Carson,  Lloyd  George  and  Bonar  Law 
had  all  to  be  driven  in  a  team.  Bonar  Law's  is  not  a 
placable  disposition.  Slow  to  anger,  his  wrath  endures, 
and  he  had  been  bitterly  offended  by  what  he  considered 
Carson's  ingratitude  for  his  support  in  the  Ulster  crisis. 
Also  some  pretty  hot  things  had  been  said  in  the  Niger- 
ian debate.  With  Lloyd  George  the  Conservative  leader's 
relations  were  different  but  not  much  better.  Though 
his  cold  judgment  might  be  for  Lloyd  George's  view 
of  the  war,  something  in  his  temperament  answered 
more  readily  to  the  Asquith  lure.  Besides,  in  the  first 
Coalition,  Lloyd  George  had  shouldered  him  very 
roughly  out  of  the  leadership  of  the  House  or  a  com- 
pensatory office  which  was  his  by  right.  In  fact  Lloyd 
George  was  a  self-seeker.  Was  it  safe  to  entrust  the 
Premiership  to  such  a  man  at  the  crisis  of  an  Imperial 
fate?  And  then  there  was  the  question  of  loyalty  to 
Asquith,  whom  he  liked  and  respected,  and  to  his 
colleagues  as  a  whole.  The  mental  air  was  thick  with 
doubts  and  difficulties.  Aitken  set  his  teeth  and 
plunged  into  the  thick  of  the  snowstorm.  He  was  going 
through. 

He  kept  after  the  distinguished  three  like  a  sheep 
dog  after  three  sheep  who  are  selecting  different 
turnings  at  a  cross  road.  Under  his  auspices  they  met 
and  they  conferred  and  settled  nothing:  they  met  and 
conferred  again  and  nothing  came  of  it,  and  so  it  went 
on  for  days.  Each  meeting  meant  probably  three  in- 
dividual interviews  for  the  organizer  of  victory.  There 
were  steps  forward  and  then  desperate  breaks  back. 
Finally  things  reached  so  advanced  a  stage,  that  Mr. 
Asquith  could  be  addressed  in  a  common  letter.  The 
gist  of  the  demand  was  simple— a  War  Cabinet  under 
Lloyd  George's  chairmanship.  Mr.  Asquith  was  im- 
perturbed,  unhurried  and  evasive.  He  thought  there 
was  something  in  the  idea  but — he  saw  Lloyd  George, 
he  saw  Bonar  Law;  they  came  away  from  these  inter- 
views with  very  vague  ideas  of  what  the  Prime 
Minister  meant. 

The  team  was  by  this  time  in  fairly  good  working 
i.rder.  They  had  got  to  know  each  other  again  during 
their  compulsory  intercourse,  and  old  scars  and  new 
suspicions    had    been    laid    aside.      They   had    always 


agreed  on  the  conduct  of  the  war.  In  fact,  the  Cana 
dian  had  done  his  work.  Anyone  might  praise  hi» 
energy  and  faith,  but  these  qualities  would  have  beer 
perfectly  futile.  He  was  the  great  persuader  at 
Rhodes  was,  because  genius  danced  in  some  elfin  mood 
behind  the  rigid  outlines  of  character. 

At  last  Lloyd  George  launched  an  ultimatum.  Th* 
Prime  Minister  was  startled  out  of  his  benevolent 
somnolence.  He  began  to  promise  concessions.  But 
before  he  could  move  the  Unionists  had  taken  action  on 
their  own.  Bonar  Law  had  summoned  the  Unionist 
members  of  the  Cabinet  together  and  told  them  what 
he  had  done. 

They  passed  the  famous  resolution  calling  upon 
Asquith  to  resign.  It  frightened  Asquith,  who  did  not 
understand  exactly  what  was  meant  by  it  He  sent  for 
Lloyd  George  in  a  hurry  and  came  to  terms  with  him 
Then,  infuriated  by  an  article  in  the  Times,  or  because 
information  had  reached  him  that  his  rival  could  not 
hope  to  form  a  Government,  he  wrote  to  Lloyd  George 
i.nd  broke  off  negotiations.  Then,  as  the  Tories  bade 
him,  he  resigned.  Let  Lloyd  George  form  a  Ministrj 
if  he  could  or  dared.  The  King  asked  Bonar  Law  to 
form  a  Government,  but  he  declined,  as  Lloyd  George 
was  the  leader  in  the  battles  and  on  him  both  the 
power  and  responsibility  must  rest.  Lloyd  George  ac- 
'■epted  the  offer  and  formed  a  (Jovemmcnt  within  4Jt 
hours ! 

The  writer  dares  not  peer  any  further  into  the  re 
cesses  of  Downing  Street  or  Buckingham  Palace.  Here 
knowledge  may  be  dangerous  and  conjecture  mislead 
ing.  All  these  things  will  be  written  in  the  biographies 
of  the  future.  Right  through  the  veering  tempest  the 
future  Lord  Beaverbrook  had  held  to  his  judgment 
and  never  blenched  a  whit  even  when  the  whole  edifice 
of  his  conception  seemed  shaken  to  its  foundations  b} 
the  passing  gusts  of  changing  events. 

Perhaps  he  is  a  bad  man :  certainly  he  is  a  bold  one 
The  same  verdict  has  been  passed  upon  David  Lloyd 
George.  The  cynic  may  retort  that  bold,  bad 
men  were  wanted  to  beat  the  Prussians.  Perhaps 
again  we  misread  the  auspices,  and  greatness  like  a 
crown  of  falling  leaves  covers  the  imperfections  of  the 
crowned.  On  all  these  grave  matters  men  must  form 
their  own  moral  judgments.  Only  don't  let's  be  silly 
and  in  some  beautiful  Alice-in-Wcnderland  of  radical 
frenzy  put  sentence  before  verdict  and  evidence.  The 
majority,  looking  at  the  evidence,  will  say  that 
Beaverbrook  performed  a  great  national  service  and 
helped  materially  to  win  the  war. 

The  Faith  of  the  Two  Leaders 

CO  ended  the  great  battle  with  the  fall  of  Asquith 
^  As  the  smoke  began  to  roll  away  from  the  field  of 
action,  the  outlines  of  Generalship  became  clear 
Carson  had  shown  his  usual  dogged  obstinacy  in  cling 
ing  to  what  he  believed  right.  He  might  abstract 
from  Lord  Milner  the  motto,  "Damn  the  consequences. '' 
Lloyd  George  ran  the  principal  risk  and  reaped  the 
greatest  reward.  He  believed  that  he  could  win  the 
war  and  that  no  one  else  could,  and  in  the  crisis  of  his 
fate  he  showed  great  courage,  and  a  eonsummate  tact 
in  handling  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  Labor  Party. 

But  all  might  have  proved  vain  but  for  the  drastic 
intervention  of  Beaverbrook.  He  and  Lloyd  George 
'alone  believed  that,  even  if  it  snowed  ink,  Lloyd  George 
could  form  a  Ministry  and  hold  the  Commons.  "He 
could  form  one,"  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  once  said  of 
Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  "out  of 
the  waiters  at  the  Carlton  Club."  A  War  Cabinet 
could  be  formed,  said  Beaverbrook,  out  of  the  back 
I'i'nches  of  the  Tory  party.  And  no  one  else  thought 
that  he  was  right.  The  pundits  of  Liberalism  and 
Toryism,  wise  with  the  experience  of  30  years  of 
Parliament,  measured  their  judgment  against  this 
young  man  from  Canada;  and  they  were  wrong  and 
he  was  right.  Certain  old  financial  hands  in  Canada 
had  had  a  similar  experience. 

Lloyd  George  had  secured  the  assent  of  the  Tories,  of 
half  the  Labor  Party,  and  a  section  of  the  Liberals,  and 
proceeded  to  form  his  Ministry.     Many  of  the  minor 
Tory  appointments  were  made  by   Beaverbrook's  ad 
vice.      But   what   about   himself?      He   had    been    the 
Chief  of  Staff  in  the  campaign.     It  is  an  open  secret 
that  he  wanted  the  Board  of  Trade,  where  his  knowl- 
edge of  business  might  have  shone.    It  was  refused  him 
Other  appointments  did  not  suit  his  mind.     Finally  he- 
was  offered  a  Peerage  and  took  it. 

Most  men  are  snuffed  out  for  good  when  they  arej 
embalmed  in  the  gilded  mausoleum  of  the  Upp 
House.  Better  the  House  of  Commons  with  its  wind 
battles  on  the  Plains  of  Troy  than  these  barmecid^ 
feasts  of  Olympus  where  debate  is  a  farce  withoB 
power.  Of  course  a  snob  likes  to  be  a  Lord.  Cardinal 
Manning  used,  it  is  said,  to  gaze  on  the  Cardinal's  hat 
hanging  on  the  peg  in  his  bedroom  and  murmur: 
Continued  on  paye  58 
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PART  II. 

SKED  the  Count?  Did  you 
expect  him,  to  understand  or 
answer  you?" 

"He  is  getting  on  remarkably  — 
simply  marvellously  well  with  his  Eng- 
lish.     He  said   with   perfect  fluency: 

'Mister  Dig' It's  so  amusing  and 

charming  to  hear    him    refer    to    Mr. 

Bradley  as  'Dig' 'Mr.  Dig,'  he  said, 

'say  unto  me.  You  marry  wiz  Mees 
Kitty  Collins.'  'All  lide,  I  say.  Much 
'bliged.' " 

"He  lies,  mother.    It  is  not  true." 

"I  have  told  you  more  than  once, 
that  I  will  not  have  the  word  of  a  guest 
of  ours  impugned." 

."Mother " 

"That  will  do!" 

"Oh,  mother,  Dick 
wouldn't — " 

"Dick  Bradley  couldn't. 
Humph!  He  always  was 
as  fickle  as  the  weather.  I 
never  had  any  faith  in  him 
at  all,  and  the  only  action 
of  his  I  have  thoroughly 
approved  of,  is  his  sending 
to  us  his  friend,  the  dear 

Count  Ta Oh,  I  wish 

I  could  say  the  whole 
name.  It's  so  high-sound- 
ing!    So  aristocratic.     So 
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You    know,    Kitty,    all    the    royalties,    even    in 

Kurope,  have  long  names  like  that.     Fancy  it  being 
our  name,  Kitty!     Are  you  coming  down?" 
"Yes,   shortly.     I   want  — just   a   few   moments   to 
myself.     Mamma,   I'm   going  to  write  to   Dick.     I'm 
going  to  ask  him." 
"Ask  him?" 

"Yes,  mother.  Please — please— go!  I  want 
to  be  alone!" 

IX. 
TWO  LETTERS  AND  SOME  TEARS. 
r\EAR  Mr.  Bradley: 

You  know  I  am  having  my  Fridays  as  usual. 
Do  come  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  with  us.  We  would 
like  to  .see  you  so  much! 

We  find  Count  Ichijo  so  interesting.  Really,  if  you 
don't  come  soon  to  see  me,  I'm  afraid  he  is  going  to 
'cut  you  out'  with  us  all! 

Cordially, 

Katharine  Field  Collins. 

My  Dear  Miss  Collins: 

I  have  your  letter  and  would  gladly  accept  the  invi- 
tation to  one  of  your  delightful  "teas,"  but  for  the 
fact  that  I  expect  to  make  a  trip  to  Japan  very  shortly. 
Our. friend.  Count  Taguchi  Tsunemoto  Mototsune 
Takadzukasa  Ichijo,  has  painted  such  glowing  pictures 
of  the  country  and  people,  that  I've  finally  decided  I 
can  wait  no  longer  to  see  it. 

Take  care  of  the  Count  for  me,  won't  you?  He's  the 
best  ever.  In  fact  I  think  as  much  of  him  —  more 
indeed  —  as  of  myself. 

Talking  of  titles!  Whew!  He  has  one  as  big  as  the 
Mikado's  own,  and  a  Shiro  (that's  Japanese  for  castle) 
ai  old  as  Adam.  The  common  Japanese  consider  him 
descended  from  the  gods,  you  know. 

Well,  good-bye  pro  tern.  I  will  not  see  you  again 
probably  until  June,  when  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  wishing  you  many  happy  returns  of  the  day  of 
your  twenty-first  birthday. 

Again  commending  my  friend.  Count  Ichijo,  to  your 
I  kindly  consideration,  I  am,  believe  me. 
Yours  truly, 

Richard  Sheridan  Bradley. 

Sounds   issuing   from    Miss    Kitty    Collins'   pillow: 

"I  hate  you.  Dick  Bradley!  I  hate  you!  0-0-0-0-0- : 

[I  hate  you!    Oh  Dick,  how  could  you?    How  could  you?'' 

X.— TEA 

|*«C-8-»-8 — Mees    Collin!       Goo-goo-goo — nide!    Thas 
I    '^  a  beautiful  day  ad  the.se  house!  Tangs.  Aexcuse!" 
"Beautiful  day'     Why,  it's  pouring!" 
"Those  beautiful  pour!    Tangs!  Aexcuse!" 


"We  know  all  mbont  jaa.     You're  ui  adrentarer!" 

"You  like  rain,  do  you?" 

"Wis  you  —  yaes!" 

"Well.  I  hate  it  —  with  you!" 

"Kit-ty!" 

"Sir!     How  dare  you  call  me  that?" 

"Thas  nod  you  beautiful  name?  Tangs." 

"Miss  Collins,  please!" 

"Misterer  Dig  — ■  he  tellin'  me  speag  you  name  jos 
lig'  those  —  Kit>ty!" 

"My  goodness!     He's  even  got  Dick's  inflection!" 

"S-s-s-s-s !" 

"You  cp.n  tell  Mr.  Bradley  from  me  that  I  appreciate 
— oh,  so  much  —  his  kindness  in  giving  permis- 
sion  to   his   friends   to   yes,    Anna?     Just   give 

me  the  cards.  The  Count  won't  bite  you!  Oh,  cer- 
tainly, I'll  see  them.  Mother,  it's  Jimmy  Bowker  and 
Mr.  Young." 

"Indeed?" 

"Jimmy s-s-s-s-s-s-s!" 

"Did  you  speak.  Count  Ichijo?     Do  come  over  here, 

mother.     It's  too  bad  to  expect  me  all  alone  to  

Ah,  Jimmy!  How  well  you're  looking.  Mr.  Young — 
Perhaps  I  don't  need  to  present  you  to  Count  Ichijo. 
I  believe  you  were  all  at  college  together." 

"Er —    Count   ?      How    do    you    do?      No,    I 

don't  recall  you." 

"S-s-s-s-s-s — 


sayonara!" 


"Maybe  Bowker  remembers  you." 

"How  do  you  do?     No,  I  can't  say " 

"  S-s-s-8-s Ohayo ! " 

"I  remember  a  Japanese  who  entered  just  as  we 
passed  out.    It  may  be  —  what  year  —  ?" 

"What  year  —  ?" 

"Ss-s-s-s-s Nuruhoda !" 

"Don't  you  speak  English?    If  you  went  to  Coll " 

"You  see,  the  dear  Count  passed  through  college 
under  mo!»t  interesting  circumstances.  Dick  has 
written  us  all  about  it.  You  sec,  being  practically  of 
the  royal  family,  he  could  not  very  well  mix  in  with 
the  common  students." 

"Mother!" 

"Kittv,  allow  me  to  finish.  So  he  took  the  courses- 
unseen." 

"Unseen!" 

"Oh  yes.  As  Dick  explains  it,  in  those  days  royalty 
was  not  allowed  to  be  seen  by  ordinary  mortals,  and 
indeed  a  prince  of  the  blood  never  even  stt-pped  his 
feet  upon  the  ground.  Of  course  things  are  changed 
since  then." 

"But  about  the  course " 

"Yes,  I'm  coming  to  that.  So  dear  Count  Ichijo  was 
obliged  to  take  the  courses  unseen.     The  Professors 
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went  to  him,  which  was 
perfectly  proper,  under  the 
circumstances." 

"I  never  heard  of  

what  year  " 

"Well,  Mr.  Bowker,  you 
know  there  are  a  gn'eat 
many  things  that  the 
ordinary  run  of  students- 
really  never  hear  anything 
at  all  about." 

"Er then  he  speaks 

English,  of  course?" 

"Charmingly!  Let  me 
explain.  You  see,  the 
Japanese  have  very 
peculiar  etiquette.  It's 
considered  bad  form  to 
speak  any  but  their  own 
language  when  they  first 
meet  strangers.  He  was 
explaining   it   to   us   quite 

recently,      and      Dick 

Mr.  Bradley  you  know — 
wrote  us  all  about  it.  Why, 
the  first  day  he  came  to  see 
us.  he  never  spoke  a  single 
word  save  in  Japanese,  and 
when  we  think  of  the 
things  we  said  —  never 
dreaming  he  understood 
us  —  well,  it  was  very 
embarrassing.  But  you 
have  quite  forgiven  us, 
haven't  you,  dear  Count 
Ichijo?" 

"Hi,  fu,  mi,  yo Ss-s-s-s-s Tee-hee-e-e-e-e!" 

"And  we  wou'd  nejver  have  known  the  difference,  but 
that  Kitty  recalled  that  Dick  had  said  in  his  letter  that 
they  were  at  college  together.    So  we  pressed  the  Count 

and  the  explanation  shortly  followed.    Ah,  I  think 

it  a  charming  custom !  So  reticent!  So er  exclu- 
sive, don't  you  know.    So very  characteristic so 

ultra  refined.     None  of  That's  right,  Kitty.     I'll 

have  a  cup  too.  Count,  do  draw  your  chair  up  closer. 
There,  I've  put  it  right  next  to  Kitty's." 

"IITHAT  do  you  think  of  this,  Bowker?" 

»'      "Think?      I    think    he's    a    d impostor. 

There's  something  curious  here.  I  sniff  it.  He  doesn't 
even  look  like  a  Jap." 

"I'll  drop  in  on  Dick  this  evening.  You  don't  s'pose 
this  is  some  lark  of  his?" 

"Not  on  your  life.  He's  wild  about  her.  Think  he's 
going  to  spoil  his  own  chances  by  doping  them  up  with  a 
thing  like that!" 

"Let's  pump  the  old  lady.  Did  you  ever  see  her  so 
got  up?  Whee  —  I  tell  you  what,  it  pays  to  be  a  little 
smutty-faced  Count?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Young?" 

"Tell  us  some  more  about  this  —  Count.  What 
does  Dick  say  about  him?" 

"I  have  his  letters  right  here.  There,  you  may  see 
one. 

"Hum  That's  queer!" 

"Queer?" 

"Yes,  I  never  knew  Bradley  to  lay  himself  out  like 
this  for  anyone  else  before.    It's  his  writing  all  right. 

Hm-m-m-m!     Haven't  seen  him  lately Bowker, 

there's  something  wrong  here.  Something  damn  black. 
I  tell  you  what  I'm  going  to  do.  I'm  going  to  look  up 
this  fellow's  history.  Can  easily  find  out  through 
friends  of  mine  at  Ottawa.  I'll  set  them  on  to  the  Jap 
Consul  there.     If  he's  what  he  pretends  to  be  " 

"Would  you  have  believed,  Young,  that  she'd  have 
gone  back  on  Bradley  in  this  way?  Just  see  how  she's 
letting  little  slant  eyes  look  at  her.  By  Jove!  did  you 
see  that?    He's  got  his  little  yellow  paw  on  top  of  hers." 

"After  that  —  I'm  going." 

"So'm  I." 

"Goinir.  '^^''  >"mti!'''  S"  -"'  '  i>'i  wlmt's  your 
hurry?" 

"Good-oay,   .>irs.   t  oiiiiis.      i  <niiii  Ifiii  

what's  your  name?" 

"It  na,  ya,  ko." 

"Your  name,  I  said." 

"Here's  the  Count's  card.  Isn't  it  pretty?  Really,  I 
do  think  our  own  ir"'i''-"ir"-R>it  bits  of  hideous  white 
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vrtiilboard  look  ridicuIou.^  when  laid  beside  a  gorgeous 
crested,  crimson,  artistic  article  like  this.     Goorf-day, 
Vlr.  Bowker.     Come  soon  again,  do!" 
"So  soon,  Jimmy?    So  sorry!" 

•'Good-bye,  Kitty.     Have  you  seen — Bradley  lately?" 
"N — no.     Do  tell  him  when  you  see  him,  how  per- 

tectly  delighted  we  /  am  with  Count  Ichijo.     Oh, 

good-bye,  Mr.  Young.    So  glad  you  came." 

«'^0W  they're  gone,    and    I'm    not   going   to    pour 

^  ^  another  drop  of  tea.  Mother  will  pour  for  you, 
Count  Ichijo.    My  head  is  —  splitting." 

"You  look  exceedingly  well,  Kitty.  That  color  —  be- 
coming, is  it  not.  Count  Ichijo?" 

"Ah-h-h-h!     Ss-s-s-s Loftily,    augustly    loavely 

those  red  ad  you  chicks.    Tangs.    Much  'hliircd  " 

"I  hate  compliments.  Count  Ichijo." 

"Whas  those  —  compli ?" 

"Personal  remarks  —  .supposed  to  be  flattering." 

"You  no  lig'?    But  you  also  got  those  person  marks." 

"I?" 

"Yaes.  S-s-s-s-s — Tant's.  On  top  you  honorable 
nose." 

"My  nose?" 

"Ah,  yaes!  Those  loavely  person  marks.  I  lig'  those 
beautifullest  spots  of  thad  honorable  sun." 

"Oh,  the  idea!     He  means  my  freckles." 

"I'm  so  pleased,  dear  Count  Ichijo,  that  you  admire 
Kitty's  freckles.  They  have  been  the  bane  of  the  poor 
child's  life,  and  I  confess  that  1  too  have  felt  some  dis- 
tress about  them,  though  my  dear  father  used  to  say 
that  freckles  never  went  on  anything  that's  foul." 

"Ah-h — thas  so?    He  no  go  on  top  those  chickens?" 

"How  you  do  make  us  laugh,  dear  Count.  No,  not 
that  kind  of  fowl.  Our  Kitty's  a  golf  enthusiast.  Mr. 
Bradley  taught  her.  You  know  he  has  taken  several 
cups.  They  do  sa  —  people  that  don't  approve  of  him, 
Count,  that  he  has  neglected  all  his  opportunities  for 
the  sake  of  his  golf.  Personally  I  think  it  a  very  fool- 
ish, very  senseless  game.     Er it  is  so  easy  a  game 

to  play,  and  it  does  seem  such  a  useless  waste  of  time 
and  force  to  be  following-  a  little  ball  around  and  hitting 
it  once  in  a  while.  Really,  that  is  all  there  is  to  the 
game.    Do  you  play  it  in  Japan?" " 

"Those  golup?  No  —  thas  western  science  we  still 
got  study." 

"Not  worth  your  time,  dear  Count.  I  marvel  at 
Kitty  spending  so  much  time  at  it.  Now  Kitty's 
freckles  — " 

"Mother,  please  don't  discuss  my  freckles  with  him. 
.Mow,  I  think,  really,  I've  done  my  —  duty  for  to-day, 
and  I  want  to  go  to  my  room.  Don't  get  up.  Count 
Ichijo." 

"  S-s-s-s-s-s-s-s " 

"Mother,  come  here.  I  want  to  say  just  a  word  to 
you." 

"Don't  you  know,  Kitty,  that  it  is  very  rude  to 
wh'sper  in  company?" 

"Then  come  up  with  me.     Come — " 

"Kitty'  Really,  I  won't  be  pulled  along  in  this 
manner " 

"My  room  at  last!  Oh,  mother,  mother,  mother,  I'm 
so  m-m-miserable!" 

"My  poor  Kitty,  if  indeed " 

"No,  mother,  I  am  going  through  with  it.  I  let  him 
even  hold  my  hand.  I  knew  they'd  see,  and  tell  — 
Dick!" 

"It  didn't  hurt  your  hand,  you  see." 

"No.  I  can't  understand  myself,  mamma.  When 
he  was  holding  it,  and  looking  at  me,  right  into  my 
eyes,  I  had  the  most  curious  feeling  about  him.  A 
strange  sort  of  emotion  seized  me.  I — i— it  almost 
seemed  as  if  Dick  were  holding  ray  hand,  and  looking 
into  my  eyes!" 

"I'm   surprised  that  you   even   mention  his   name." 

"I  must  have  no  shame,  mother.  I  think  I — I  clung 
on  to  the  Count's  hand.  It  seemed  somehow  as  if  Dick 
(vished  me  to,  and  oh,  what  am  I  saying?" 

"Kitty,  will  you  never  get  over  that  childish  habit 
of  flinging  yourself  headlong  on  your  bed  in  that 
fashion?     My  poor  little  " 

"Don't  pity  me,  mamma.  Something  has  happened 
to  me.  Yes,  just  this  afternoon.  When  he  held  my 
hand — right  before  you  all— a  feeling  of  peace — of 
rest — seemed  to  flood  my  very  being,  and  I  clung  to  his 
hand — as  if  to  a  very  anchor!" 

XI. 

ON  THE  LINKS 

««f   SUPPOSE,  Count  Ichijo,  that  this  is  the  first  time 
*■  you've  ever  been  on  golf  links?     I  do  hope  you 
are  going  to  like  the  game.     We've  got  the  best  pro- 
fessional here  to  teach  you." 


'His  name?     Muldoon. 


"No,  not  a  professor — a  professional.  You  didn't 
look  very  pleaned  when  I  mentioned  Mr.  Muldoon's 
name.  Maybe  you've  heard  of  him.  Some  people  don't 
like  his  method.  Now  Dick  —  Mr.  Bradley  —  goes  by 
Braide  only,  and  scorns  any  sort  of  advice  of  Mr. 
Muldoon's.  But,  I  think  him  all  right.  Just  think, 
he  taught  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  "Dooley"  and  oh,  all 
sorts  of  famous  people.  I  take  him  along:  with  me 
often,  instead  of  a  caddy,  just  to  learn  all  about  them. 
He's  {iwfully  interesting,  if  he  is  rather  garrulous. 
His  favorite  eiipression  is:  'The  brains  of  the  coon- 
three  are  playing  it,  miss.'  You  look  quite  glum.  Here 
he  is.    This  way,  Mr.  Muldoon." 


"Now,  you  will  be  able  to  brag,  Mr.  Muldoon.     I've 
brought  you  somebody  worth  teaching.    Mr.  Muldoon, 

Count  Oh  dear,  I  can't  say  all  of  that  way  — 

just  Count  Ichijo,  of  Echizen,  Japan.  How  queer  you 
look.  Count  Ichijo!  Have  you  met  Mr.  Muldoon  be- 
fore?" 


"Why,  it's  awfully  funny,  but  you  are  picking  up  all 
sorts  of  American  expressions.  Of  course  you've  got  to 
stay  here.  You  can't  go  out  on  the  links  first.  You've 
got  to  learn  first  how  to  hold  the  club,  then  how  to 
swing  —  and  you've  got  to  keep  that  up  —  oh-h  for 
hours  and  hours,  and  maybe,  if  you're  real  smart,  Mr. 
Muldoon  will  let  you  hit  the  ball  presently,  won't  you. 
Mr.  Muldoon?" 


"Nobody  ever  learned  it  in  a  few  minutes.  You've 
been  listening  to  mamma.  She  doesn't  know  the  first 
thing  about  it.  She  talks  just  like  everyone  who  has 
never  even  held  a  club  in  )iis  hands.  It's  a  very  diffi- 
cult —  a  really  scientific  game.  Now  just  be  patient 
— and  you'll  soon  learn." 


"That's  the  way!  Why,  didn't  he  bring  that  club  up 
fine?  So  many  beginners  just  chug  it  up.  Now  don't 
hurry  Mr.  Muldoon.  He'll  show  you  about  it.  Really 
I  like  his  way  of  addressing  the  ball  better  than  Mr. 
Bradley's." 


"Wh-why!  You  look  like  a  real  thundercloud!  You 
want  to  learn  properly,  even  if  it  takes  time.  You 
don't  vi'ant  to  be  a  duffer  in  golf.  Well,  I'll  be  off  now; 
I'm  going  to  play  with  Mr.  Young.  See,  he's  waiting 
for  me  over  there." 


"No,  no  —  you  can't  come  toe.  They  don't  let  be- 
ginners on  the  links.  Mayba,  by  and  by.  I'll  just  do 
the  meadows,  and  then  when  1  get  back  you  can  come 
with  me  over  the  hills,  and  caddy  for  me,  if  you  like. 
Most  of  my  friends  think  that  a  big  —  privilege.  I'm 
coming,  Mr.  Young!" 


"Do  you  know,  I  really  heard  the  Count  —  s-swearl 

Yes  sir,  a  great  big  D .     Honestly!     Ah  ha-ha-hal 

Oh,  I  feel  so  fine  —  so  happy!     It's  these  blessed  links! 
They  are  as  exhilarating  as  wine.     Come  on." 


"Yes  s-sir,  you've  got  to  give  me  a  great  big  handi- 
cap. I  believe  I'll  use  my  cleek  here.  I  can't  manage 
my  wooden  clubs  when  there's  anyone  watching.  Aw- 
ful big  crowd  to-day,  isn't  there?  Spring,  tra-la ! 
Now!    Not  a  :A-ord!" 

"TTOW  mortifying!    I  know  I'm  as  red  as  a  beet.    I 
'■■^never  made  such  a  poor  shot  before.     I'll  do  bet- 
ter after  we  pass  the  first  bunkers.    The  crowds  make 
me  nervous." 


"Oh,  what  a  bully  approach  that  shot  was!  Let 
them  pass  us,  Mr.  Young.  I  know  we're  a  twosome; 
but  I'm  so  slow,  and  I  always  make  it  a  point  to  let 
really  good  players  go  by  me.    Let's  call  to  them." 


"My  goodness! 
Ichijo!    Wh-why - 
astonishing?" 


Look  who  it  is.     Why,  it's  Count 
-  he  is  playing.    Isn't  that  perfectly 


"Well,  well,  Muldoon,  your  pupil  is  growing  away 
from  you." 


"Learned  in  fifteen  minutes!  Says  the  Japanese 
learn  everything  quickly.  Oh  c-o-ome.  Count  Ichijo! 
There's  a  twinkle  in  Muldoon's  eye  anyhow.  I  believe 
you  knew  the  game  from  the  first.  Just  look  where  my 
ball  is  —  right  in  the  bunker.  There,  it's  down.  Now 
wait  till  I  show  you  a  pretty  little  trick  to  send  it  over 

in  quite  a  long  shct,  too.     Mr.  Bradley  taught  me 

See,  I  just  turn  my  mashie  up — so.     Then  it  lifts  the 

ball  clear  up  of  the  bunkers  and  That  wasn't 

bad,  was  it?" 


"Oh,  oh,  oh!     You've  made  the  green  in  two,  and 
just  look  where  your  ball  is!" 


"Don't,  Mr.  Young.  I  want  to  see  the  Count  putt. 
Oh!  Oh!  Oh-h!  Did  you  see  that?  Made  it  in  three. 
How  many  for  you,  Mr.  Young?  Eight?  You,  Mr. 
Muldoon,  did  you  play'r  Five?  Mine  —  I  did  it  in 
bogey.  I  did!  Why,  the  idea!  Do  you  mean  to  insinu- 
ate, Mr.  Young " 


"I'm  so  glad  you  play  golf  so  beautifully.  Count 
Ichijo.  It's  my  favorite  game.  It  was  pretty  modest 
of  you  to  say  nothing  about  it  to  us  all." 


"No,  I  didn't  loarn  from  Mr.  Muldoon,  nor  a  pro- 
fessional either,  for  that  matter.  Somebody  better 
than  a  professional.    A  dear  friend  taught  me." 


"Do  you  know,  if  you  weren't  Japanese,  I  wouldn't 
answer  half  your  questions.  They  are  Uje  most  — 
impert  —  embarrassing  things  I  ever  heard.  Well,  his 
name,  since  you  ask  so  bluntly,  is  Bradley.  Yes,  our 
mutual  friend." 


"Do  you  know,  you've  tee-«d  my  ball  jiist  as  I  — 
like  it  —  as  I'm  used  to  it.  Why,  isn't  that  funny?    You 

withdrew  your  fingers  just  like  D Mr.   Bradley 

used  to  do.  He  used  to  set  the  ball  just  pat  on  the  bit 
of  sand,  with  his  two  forefingers  underneath,  and 
withdraw  them  without  touching  the  sand  or  any 
clumsy  upset.     Did  he  show  you?" 


"You  showed  him?  Really!  Now,  isn't  that 
curious?  He  told  me  that  he  made  that  particular 
trick  up  himself.    I'm  beginning  to  " 


"Yes,  I'm  all  ready!" 


"That's  something  like!  Just  because  there's  no  one 
here  to  see.  Oh,  doesn't  it  make  one  feel  good  when 
we've  made  a  good,  long,  clean,  straight  shot  like  that! 
Count  Ichijo,  you're  a  dandy  mascot!" 


"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Young." 


"Well  —  er  —  suppose  you  and  Mr.  Muldoon  go  on 
without  us.     I  much  prefer  a  twosome  anyhow." 

"Thank  goodness,  he's  gone.  An  awful  prig!  Let's 
take  our  time.  The  boys  will  get  the  balls  all  right. 
You  know,  it's  awfully  strange,  but  somehow,  out  here 
on  the  links  with  you,  you  don't  seem  one  bit  Japanese 
—  except  your  hair  and  your  —  er  eyebrows.  I  mean 
your  lash  —  Really  I  feel  positively  chummy  with 
you!  Just  like  I  used  to  with  Dick,  when  we  played 
together.  Anyhow,  do  you  know,  you  remind  me  of 
him  a  lot" 


"Well,   I   can't    say  just   how." 


"Ye-es,  I  think  there  is  a  resemblance." 


"N-no,  not  the  eyes,  though  they  —  they  have  some- 
thing the  same  look  and  —  color  too!  Oh,  do  you 
know,  your  eyes  aren't  black  at  all!  1  always  thought 
Japanese  had  black  eyes.  Yours  are  blue!  They 
really  are!" 


"Well,  I  never  noticed  Dick's  nose  particularly." 


"He  wore  a  moustache  —  a  beauty  —  so  I  don't 

know  what  his  mouth  was  like,  but  it  felt I  think 

—  it  —  was  very  attractive  indeed." 


"Goodness  gracious,  no!  He  had  red  hair  —  a  per- 
fect mop  of  bright  red  curls.  His  mother  called  it 
Titian,  and  I  agreed  with  her.  But  it  wasn't,  it  was 
just  good  old  honest  carrots.  I  like  your  hair  better. 
Count  Ichijo." 


'I  wish  Dick  could  hear  that!" 


"Oh,  what  an  embarrassing  question.    Yes,  I  did  like 
him.    There!" 


"Better  than  you?     Why  —  I  detested  you  t-till  re- 
cently." 


"No,  I  don't  want  to  sit  here  —  of  all  places!  Why,  j 
Dick  pro I  want  to  go  on  and  finish  the  cours 


"Do  you  know,  you're  the  first  Japanese  I  ever  heal 
use  such  expressions.  If  I  were  to  close  my  eyesj 
could  almost  imagine  it  was  Dick  himself  speaking." 


"Have  you  heard  from  him?" 
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"There's  ■  lady  comtnR   to  meet  us  down  the  pnth." 


"I'm  glad  he  likes  Japan  so  well.     I  suppose  he's  be- 
ome  infatuated  with  6ne  of  those    fascinating    little 
geisha  girls  one  hears  so  much  about.     Are  they  so 
pretty  and  clever? 


"I  suppose  it's  a  matter  of  taste.  Come  on  —  let's 
play,  not  talk.     It's  a  queer  world,  isn't  it?" 

XII. 
BASE   SUSPICIONS 

"LJKLLO,  Taku!     Sitting  up  for  me,  huh?     Take 

*■  *■  these.  Don't  touch  that.  I'll  put  it  away.  Any- 
one been  here?" 

"S-s-s-s-  Yaes,  sir.  Aexcuse.  Misterer  Bowker 
and  Misterer  Young,  he  come.     Tangs." 

"What,  again?" 

"Aexcuse.     Yaes,  sir,  S-s-s-s " 

"Leave  any  message?" 

"No  sir.  They  speag  ad  each  udder.  Say  they  tink 
thas  lie  thad  you  go  unto  Japan.  Also  that  beeg  one, 
Bowker — he  loog  unto  you  clothes  —  you  brush  for 
hair  —  you  brush  for  tooth,  etceterays." 

"He  did!  Hoom!  Why  didn't  you  explain  that  I 
bought  all  new  things  to  go  away  with?" 

"I  sesso.  He  .say  quig  then:  'Whose  tho.se?'  I  bow- 
ing lig'  those,  say  'Thas  honorable  garment  of  most 
exalt  illuitrious  Count  Taguchi  Tsunemoto  Mototsune 
Takadzukasa  Ichijo." 

"Oh,  that  was  a  bad  break,  Taku.  Don't  you  sup- 
pose they  know  my  things?" 

"S-s-s-s-  aexcuse.  Tangs.  Yaes  sertinly.  So  I  mek 
explain.  I  sesso  thad  you  mek  present  all  those  honor- 
able clothes  unto  you  fliend  thad  Count  Taguchi 
Tsunemoto  Mototsune  Takadzukasa  Ichijo." 

"What!  Oh  I  say,  you've  put  me  in  bad  here.  You 
think  I  want  it  all  over  town  that  I'm  wearing  the 
■econdhand  clothes  of  myself." 

"Thas  no  disgrace!  Rs-s-s-s-s  Many  Japanese  do! 
Count  Ichijo  velly  pooK  He  got  wear  mebbe  second, 
mebbc  third,  mebbe  fourth  hand  clothes." 

"Not  this  Count  Ichijo.  He's  a  swell  dandy.  Taku, 
I'm  eoing  to  be  a  credit  to  your  race!     You  Japs  are 


going  to  be  proud  to  acknowledge  me!  What  else  did 
they  say?" 

"Misterer  Young,  he  say,  wiz  some  wet  on  his  eye, 
thas  he  s(/»pect  they's  fowl  plays  ad  thees  'partment!" 

"Young  has  the  instinct  of  a  Sherlock  Holmes  all 
right-oh.  He  used  to  go  round  at  college  just  sniffing 
up  mysteries.  I'll  be  he's  got  good  old  Bowker  all 
stirred  up.  There's  the  bell!  Now  remember,  Mr. 
Bradley  in  Japan.    Count  Ichijo  royally  invisible." 

♦'IVyfAKES  no  difference.     We  are  coming  in!     Get 

^^^  out  of  the  way! —  Here  he  is,  Bowker.  Yes, 
we  mean  you!  Where's  our  friend,  Mr.  Bradley,  and 
what  are  you  doing  here,  in  his  rooms?" 

"Hoshi,  boshi.  Oh  mi  moshi!" 

"None  of  that.  You  speak  fjnglish  all  right  Now 
if  you  know  what's  good  for  yourself,  you'll  own  up 
and  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.    Where  is  Bradley?" 

"S-s-s-s-s-s Tee-ee-e-e-e-c- !   Ho-ho!  Whee!" 

"Cut  that  out.    Where's  Bradley,  I  say?" 

"S-s-s-s-8-s Tee-ee-ee-ee-e — !" 

"We  know  all  about  you.  You're  a  damned  mtif  ad- 
venturer. We've  looked  up  your  record  with  the 
Japanese  Consul  or  in  Ottawa.  Thought  that'd  make 
you  sit  up  and  take  notice  a  bit What's  the  mat- 
ter with  you,  Taku?  You  look  as  if  you're  going  to 
explode.  I  suppose  thi.<  Count  is  a  friend  of  yours, 
huh?  Well,  Mr.  Count  Ichijo,  you  may  as  well  own 
up.     What  have  you  done  with  Mr.  Bradley? 

"Won't  answer,  huh?  Well,  let  me  loosen  up  a  bit 
and  tell  you  what  we've  found  out  about  you.  You're 
a  Count,  all  right— in  Japan.  We  don't  deny  that 
But  here  in  America,  you're  nothing  but  a  servant  —  a 
butler  —  a  valet,  a  handy  man.  We  got  that  straight 
from  the  consul  —  Look  out  there,  Bowker,  that  Jap 
is  going  to  spring  at  you!" 

"Taku!    You  go  —  Leave  the  room!" 

"So  you  can  speak  English  after  all.  /Jeellghted  to 
hear  you!  Suppose  now  you  tell  us  what  your  little 
game  is.  You  can't  make  us  believe  that  Bradley  has 
gone  off,  leaving  you  —  a  Japanese  butler — in  his  place 
— using  his  clothes  and  all  his  personal  articles.  I 
don't  believe  it.     Go  ahead,  ring  the  bell.     We  know 


Browning,  the  manager  of  this  place, 
thing  or  two  ourselves." 


We'll  tell  him  s 


"Did  you  ring,  sir?" 
"Mr  Browning,     Send 


up! 


"Good  evening,  Count  Want  to  see  me?  What  can 
I  do  for  you?" 

"Inject  —  those  cuttum  fliend,  Mr.  Bradley!" 

"Mr.  Bradley's  friends!  Why,  what's  the  trouble?  I 
know  these  gentlemen  well." 

"Thank  you.  Browning.  Bowker  and  I  want  to 
know  what's  become  of  Bradley.  We  don't  like  th» 
looks  of  the  thing." 

"Mr.  Bradley  has  gone  to  Japan." 

"Without  his  clothes?" 

"Seems  so." 

"It's  incredible." 

"I  saw  him  the  day  he  went,  Mr.  Young.  He  stepped 
in  the  office  to  wish  me  good-bye.  Said  he  was  starting 
off  on  a  sudden  impulse.  Said  while  he  was  gone  his 
rooms  would  be  occupied  by  his  friend.  Count  Ichijo." 

"You  are  quite  sure  it  was  Bradley?" 

"Oh,  absolutely.  I  had  a  long  chat  with  him.  He 
had  all  sorts  of  nice  things  to  say  of  his  friend,  the 
Count  here." 

"Well,  if  this  is  so,  then  all  I  —  we've  got  to  say,  i* 
we're  blanked  sorry  we  — er — that  our — er  suspicions 
jiiraiiisl  you  seem  unfounded.     Good  night." 


XIII 


JUST  A 


BU  itl^K 


t>Kit 


i.utler  —  a  valet  —  a  common  aervant 
itty!     Oh,  it's  quite  impossible!     I'm  so  sorry 
my  poor  little  girl!" 

"Mother,  you  know,  and  everyone  elae  docs,  that 

many    JapBne.se    of   the    finest    families    go    to    work 

in  America  in  the  most  menial  capacities.    And  really. 

when  it  comes  down  to  an  analysis  of  the  thing,  what 
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She  faced  around  suddenly. 

HOPE  you  slept  well,  sir,"  said  Benson,  as  I  sat 
down  to  my  breakfast  of  iced  Casaba  and  eggs 
O'Brien,  a  long  month  later. 

"Like  a  top,  thank  you,"  I  was  able  to  announce  to 
that  anxious-eyed  old  retainer  of  mine. 

"That  sounds  like  old  times,  sir,"  ventured  Benson, 
caressing  his  own  knuckle-joints  very  much  as  though 
he  were  shaking  hands  with  himself. 

"It  feels  like  old  times,"  I  briskly  acknowledged. 
"And  this  morning-,  Benson,  I'd  like  you  to  clear  out 
my  study  and  get  that  clutter  of  Shang  and  Ming 
bronzes  off  my  writing-desk." 

"Very  good,  sir." 

"And  order  up  a  ream  or  two  of  that  Wistaria  Bond 
I  used  to  use.  For  I  feel  like  work  again,  Benson,  and 
that's  a  feeling  which  I  don't  think  we  ought  to 
neglect." 

"Quite  so,  sir,"  acquiesced  Benson,  with  an  approv- 
ing wag  of  the  head  which  he  made  small  effort  to 
conceal. 

It  was  the  truth  that  I  had  spoken  to  Benson.  The 
drought  seemed  to  have  ended.  The  old  psychasthe- 
nic inertia  had  slipped  away.  Life,  for  some  unac- 
countable reason  or  other,  still  again  seemed  wonder- 
ful to  me,  touched  with  some  undefined  promise  of 
high  adventure,  crowned  once  more  with  the  fugitive 
wine-glow  of  romance.  Gramercy  Square,  from  my 
front  windows,  looked  like  something  that  Maxfield 
Parrish  might  have  drawn.  A  milk-wagon,  just  be- 
yond the  corner,  made  me  suddenly  think  of  Phaeton 
and  his  coursers  of  the  stellar  trails.  I  felt  an  itch- 
ing to  get  back  to  my  desk,  to  shake  out  the  wings  of 
creation.  I  wanted  to  write  once  more.  It  would 
never  again  be  about  those  impossible  Alaskan  demi- 
jjods  of  the  earlier  days,  but  about  real  men  and  women, 
about  the  people  I  had  met  and  known  and  struggled 
into  an  understanding  of.     Life,  I  began  to  feel,  was 


Editor's  Note. — Thin  in  the 
final  Rtory  of  the  series  by  Mr. 
Stringer.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that,  at  the  outset,  the 
hero  ran  over  and  presumably 
killed  a  inan  vJhile  speeding  in 
his  autom.obile.  This  placed 
him  in  the  power  of  his 
chauffeur  and  led  to  his 
estrangement  from  Mary  Lock- 
wood  with  whom  he  was  in 
love.  In  the  present  instahnent 
the  tangled  skeins  are  un- 
raveled in  an  unexpected  way. 


a  game,  a  great  game,  a 
game  well  worth  watching, 
doubly  well  worth  trying  to 
interpret. 

So  when  I  settled  down 
that  day  I  wrote  fever- 
ishly and  I  wrote  joy- 
ously. I  wrote  until 
m  y  fingers  were 
cramped  and  my  head 
was  empty.  I  sur- 
rendered to  a  blithe 
logorrhea  that  left  me 
contentedly  limp  and 
lax  and  in  need  of  an 
hour  or  two  of  open 
air. 

So    I   sallied    forth, 
humming    as    I    went. 
It  was  a  sparkling  af- 
ternoon     of     earliest 
Spring  and  as  I  paced 
the     quiet     streets     I 
turned  pleasantly  over 
in      that     half-torpid 
brain  of  mine  certain 
ideas  as  to  the  value 
of  dramatic    surprise, 
together  with  a  care- 
fully-registered    self- 
caution     as     to     the 
author's    over-use     of 
the  long  arm  of  Coin- 
cidence. 
Coincidences,  I  told  myself,  were  things  which  pop- 
ped up  altogether  too  often  on  the  printed  page,  and 
occurred  altogether  too  seldom  in  actual  life.     It  was 
a  lazy  man's  way  of  reaching  his  end,  that  trick  of 
riding  the  bumpers  of  Invention,    of    swinging    and 
dangling  from  the  over-wrenched   arm-socket  of   Co- 
incidence.    It  was  good  enough  for  the  glib  and  de- 
lusive coggery  of  the  moving-pictures,  but- 

A  ND  then  I  stopped  short.  I  stopped  short,  con- 
•'*  fronted  by  one  of  those  calamitous  street  acci- 
dents only  too  common  in  any  of  our  twentieth-century 
cities  where  speed  and  greed  have  come  to  weigh  life 
so  lightly. 

I  scarcely  know  which  I  noticed  first,  the  spick-and- 
span  clover-leaf  roadster  sparkling  in  its  coat  cf  Nile- 
green  enamel,  or  the  girl  who  seemed  to  step  directly 
in  its  path  as  it  went  humming  along  the  smooth  and 
polished  asphalt.  But  by  one  of  those  miraculously- 
rapid  calculations  of  which  the  human  mind  is  quite 
often  capable  I  realized  that  this  same  softly-humming 
car  was  predestined  to  come  more  or  less  violently 
into  contact  with  that  frail  and  seemingly  hesitating 
figure. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  turn  away,  to  avoid  a  spec- 
tacle which  instinct  told  me  would  be  horrible.  For  still 
again  I  felt  the  beak  of  cowardice  spearing  my  vitals. 
I  had  the  odynephobiac's  dread  of  blood.  It  unmanned 
nie;  it  sickened  my  soul.  And  I  would  at  least  have 
covered  my  face  with  my  hands,  to  blot  out  the  scene, 
had  I  not  suddenly  remembered  that  other  and  strange- 
ly similar  occasion  when  a  car  came  into  violent  col- 
lision with  a  human  body.  And  it  had  been  my  car. 
On  that  occasion,  I  only  too  well  knew,  I  had  proved 
unpardonably  vacillating  and  craven.  I  had  run  away 
from  the  horror  I  should  have  faced  like  a  man.     And 


I  had  paid  for  my  cowardice,  paid  for  it  at  the  incredi- 
bly extortionate  price  of  my  self-respect  and  my  peace 
of  mind. 

So  this  time  I  compelled  myself  to  face  the  music. 
I  ."-trcled  myself  to  stand  by,  even  as  the  moving  car 
struck  the  hesitating  body  and  threw  it  to  the  pave- 
ment. My  heart  jumped  up  into  my  throat,  like  a 
ba!!-vaive,  and  I  shouted  aloud,  in  mortal  terror,  for  I 
could  see  where  the  skirted  body  trailed  in  under  the 
running-gear  of  the  Nile-green  roadster,  dragging 
along  the  pavement  as  the  two  white  hands  clung 
frantically  to  the  green-painted  spring-leaves.  But 
I  didn't  run  away.  Instead  of  running  away,  in  fact, 
I  did  exactly  the  opposite.  I  swung  out  to  the  side  of 
the  fallen  girl,  who  stiffened  in  my  arms  as  I  picked 
her  up.  Then  I  spread  my  overcoat  out  along  the  curb, 
and  placed  the  inert  body  on  top  of  it,  for  in  my  first 
unreasoning  panic  I  assumed  that  the  woman  was  dead. 
I  could  see  salvia  streaked  with  blood  drooling  from 
her  parted  lips.  It  was  horrible.  And  I  had  just  made 
sure  that  she  was  still  alive,  that  she  was  still  breath- 
ing, when  I  became  conscious  of  the  fact  that  a  second 
man,  who  had  run  along  beside  the  car  shaking  his  fist 
up  at  its  driver,  was  standing  close  beside  me.  He  was 
an  elderly  man,  a  venerable-looking  man,  a  man  with 
silvery  hair  and  a  meek  and  threadbare  aspect.  He 
was  wringing  his  hands  and  moaning  in  his  misery  as 
he  stared  down  at  the  girl  stretched  out  on  my  over- 
coat. 

"They've  killed  her!"  he  cried  aloud.  "O  God, 
they've  killed  her!" 

"Do  you  know  this  girl?"  I  demanded,  as  I  did  my 
best  to  loosen  the  throat  of  her  shirt-waist. 

"Yes —  yes!  She's  my  Babbie.  She's  my  niece. 
She's  all  I  have,"  was  his  reply.  "But  they've  killed 
her!     They've  killed  her!" 

"Acting  that  way  won't  help  things!"  I  told  him. 
almost  angrily.  Then  I  looked  up,  still  angrily,  to  see 
what  had  become  of  the  Nile-green  car.  It  had  drawn 
in  close  beside  the  curb,  not  sixty  feet  away.  I  could 
see  a  woman  stepping  down  from  the  driving-seat.  All 
I  noticed,  at  first,  was  that  her  face  seemed  very  white, 
and  that  as  she  turned  and  moved  towards  us  her  left 
hand  was  pressed  tight  against  her  breast.  It  struck 
me,  even  in  that  moment  of  tension,  as  an  indescrib- 
ably dramatic  gesture. 

'TPHEN  the  long  arm  of  that  goddess  known  as  Coin- 
^  cidence  swung  up  and  smote  me  full  in  the  face, 
as  solidly  as  a  blacksmith's  hammer  smites  an  anvil. 
For  the  woman  I  saw  walking  white-faced  yet  deter- 
mined towards  where  I  knelt  at  the  curb-side  was  Mary 
Lockwood  herself. 

I  stood  up  and  faced  her  in  the  cruel  clarity  of  the 
slanting  afternoon  sunlight.  For  only  a  moment,  I 
noticed,  her  stricken  eyes  rested  on  the  figure  of  the 
woman  lying  along  the  curb-edge.  Then  they  rose  to 
my  face.  In  those  eyes,  as  she  stared  at  me,  I  could 
read  the  question,  the  awful  question,  which  her  lips 
left  unmuttered.  Yet  it  was  not  fear;  it  was  not 
cowardice,  that  I  saw  written  on  that  tragically  color- 
less brow.  It  was  more  a  dumb  protest  against  in- 
justice without  bounds,  a  passionate  and  unarticulated 
pleading  for  some  delivering  sentence  which  she  knew 
could  not  be  given  to  her. 

"No,  she's  not  dead,"  I  said  in  answer  to  that  un- 
spoken question.  "She  may  not  even  be  seriously  hurt. 
But" 

I  stared  down  at  the  tell-tale  saliva  streaked  with 
blood.  But  the  silvery-haired  old  man  at  my  side  put 
an  end  to  any  such  efforts  at  prevarication. 

"She's  killed,"  he  excitedly  proclaimed. 

"She's  no  such  thing,"  I  just  as  excitedly  retorted. 

"But  you  saw  what  they  did  to  her?"  he  demanded, 
clutching  at  my   shoulder.     "You   saw   it.     They  ra 
her  down,  like  a  dog.     They've   ruined  her;   they'^ 
broken  her  body,  for  life!" 

I  could  see  Mary  Lockwood's  hand  go  out,  as  though 
in  search  for  support.     She  was  breathing  almost  as  i 
quickly,  by  this  time,  as  the  reviving  girl  on  the  curb-  | 
edge. 

"Shut  up,"  I  curtly  commanded  the  old  man  as  hej 
started  in  once  more  on  his  declamations,  for  the  cus-j 
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toraary  city  crowd  was  already  beginning  to  cluster 
about  us.  "It  isn't  talk  we  want  now.  We  must  get 
this  girl  where  she  can  be  taken  care  of." 

It  was  then  that  Mary  Lockwood  spoke  for  the  first 
time.  Her  voice  was  tremulous,  but  the  gloved  hand 
that  hung  at  her  side  was  no  longer  shaking. 

"Couldn't  I  take  her  home?"  she  asked  me.  "To  my 
home?"     I  was  busy  pushing  back  the  crowd 

"No,"  I  told  her,  "a  hospital's  best.  I'll  put  her  in 
your  car  there.  Then  you  run  her  over  to  the  Roose- 
velt. That's  even  better  than  waiting  for  an  am- 
bulance." 

I  stooped  over  the  injured  girl  again  and  felt  her 
pulse.  It  struck  me  as  an  amazingly  strong  and  steady 
pulse  for  anyone  in  such  a  predicament.  And  her  res- 
piration, I  noticed,  was  very  close  to  normal  I 
examined  each  side  of  her  face,  and  inspected  her  lips 
and  even  her  tongue-tip,  to  see  if  some  cut  or  abra- 
sion there  couldn't  account  for  that  disturbing  streak 
of  blood.  But  I  could  find  neither  cut  nor  bruise,  and 
by  this  time  the  old  man  was  again  making  himself 
heard. 

"You'll  take  her  to  no  pest-house,"  he  was  excitedly 
proclaiming.  "She'll  come  home  with  me— what's  left 
of  her.     She  miist  come  home  with  me!" 

Mary  Lockwood  stared  at  him  with  her  tragic  and 
still  slightly  bewildered  eyes. 

"Very  well,"  she  quietly  announced.  "I'll  take  her 
home.     I'll  take  you  both  home." 

And  at  this  the  old  man  seemed  immensely  relieved. 

"Where  is  it  you  want  to  go?"  I  rather  impatiently 
demanded  of  him.  For  I'd  decided  to  get  them  away 
from  there,  for  Mary's  sake,  before  the  inevitable 
patrolman  or  reporter  happened  along. 

"On  the  other  side  of  Brooklyn,"  explained  the 
bereft  one,  with  a  vague  hand-wave  towards  the  East. 
I  had  to  push  back  the  crowd  again,  before  I  was  able 
to  gather  the  limp  form  up  from  its  asphalted  resting- 
place. 

"And  what's  your  name?"  I  demanded  as  the  old  man 
came  shuffling  along  beside  us  on  our  way  to  the  wait- 
ing car. 

"Crotty,"  he  announced.     "Zachary  Grotty.'" 

TT  wasn't  until  I'd  placed  the  injured  girl  in  the  soft- 
*  ly-uphol3tered  car-seat  that  that  name  of  "Crotty," 
sent  like  a  torpedo  across  the  open  spaces  of  distrac- 
tion, exploded  against  the  hull-plates  of  memory. 

Crotty !  The  very  name  of  Crotty  took  my  thoughts 
suddenly  winging  back  to  yet  another  street-accident, 
an  accident  in  which  I  myself  had  figured  so  actively 
and  80  unfortunately.  For  Crotty  was  the  name  of 
the  man.  I  remembered,  who  had  confirmed  my  chauf- 
feur Latreille's  verdict  as  to  the-  victim  of  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  Hallowe'en  affair.  Crotty  was  the  in- 
dividual who  had  brought  word  to  Latreille  that  we 
had  really  killed  a  man.  And  Crotty  was  not  a  re- 
markably common  name.  And  now,  oddly  enough,  he 
was  figuring  in  another  accident  of  almost  the  same 
nature. 

Something  prompted  me  to  reach  in  and  feel  the 
hand  of  the  still  comatose  girl.  That  hand,  I  noticed, 
was  warm  to  the  touch.  Then  I  turned  and  inspected 
the  venerable-looking  old  man  who  was  now  weeping 
volubly  into  a  large  cotton  handkerchief. 

"You'll  have  to  give  us  your  street  and  number,"  I 
told  him,  as  a  mask  to  cover  that  continued  inspection 
of  mine. 

He  did  so.  between  sobs.  And  as  he  did  so  I  failed 
to  detect  any  trace  of  actual  tears  on  his  face.  What 
was  more,  I  felt  sure  that  the  eye  periodically  con- 
cealed by  the  noisily-flourished  handkerchief  was  a 
chronically  roving  eye,  an  unstable  eye,  an  eye  that 
seemed  averse  to  meeting  your  own  honestly  inquiring 
glance. 

Thnt  discovery,  or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that  sus- 
picion, caused  me  to  turn  to  Mary,  who  was  already  in 
her  plp.ce  in  the  driving-seat. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  better  if  I  went  with  you?"  I  asked 
her,  Btung  to  the  heart  by  the  mute  suffering  which 
I  could  only  too  plainly  see  on  her  milk-white  face. 

"No,"  she  told  me  as  she  motioned  for  the  girl's 
uncle  to  climb  into  the  car.  "This  is  something  I've 
got  to  do  myself." 

"And  it's  something  that'll  have  to  be  paid  for,  and 
■well  paid  for,"  declaimed  our  silvery-haired  old  friend 
a>  he  stowed  away  his  cotton  handkerchief  and  took 
ap  his  slightly  triumphant  position  in  that  Nile-green 
roadster. 

It  was  not  80  much  this  statement,  I  think,  as  the 
lUshed  and  hopeless  look  in  Mary  Lockwood's  eyes 
hat  prompted  me  to  leap  in  across  the  car-door  and 
.leet  the  gaze  of  those  eyes  as  they  stared  so  unsec- 
ngly  down  at  me. 

"I  wish  you'd  let  me  go  with  you,"  I  begged,  putting 
ny  pride  in  my  pocket. 
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"What  good  would  that  do?"  she  demanded,  with  a 
touch  of  bitterness  in  her  voice.  Her  foot,  I  could  see, 
was  already  pressing  down  on  the  starter-knob. 

"I  might  be  able  to  help  you,"  I  rather  inadequately 
ventured.  Even  as  I  spoke,  however,  I  caught  sight 
of  the  blue-clad  figure  of  a  patrolman  pushing  his  way 
through  the  crowd  along  the  curb.  I  imagine  that 
Mary  also  caught  sight  of  that  figure,  for  a  shadow 
passed  across  her  face  and  the  pulse  of  the  engine  in- 
creased to  a  drone. 

"I  can't  wait,"  she  said  in  a  sort  of  guilty  gasp.  "Thi.s 
girl  needs  help.     And  she  needs  it  quickly." 

TJNCONSCIOUSLY  my  eyes  fell  to  the  other 
girl  sitting  back  so  limply  in  the  padded  seat.  She 
was,  clearly,  coming  round  again.  But  as  she  drifted 
past  my  line  of  vision  with  the  movement  of  the  car  I 
made  a  trivial  end  yet  a  slightly  perplexing  discovery. 
I  noticed  that  the  relaxed  hand  posed  so  impassively 
along  the  door-top  bore  a  distinct  yellow  stain  between 
the  tips  of  the  first  and  second  fingers.  That  yellow 
stain,  I  knew,  was  customarily  brought  about  by  the 
use  of  cigarettes.  It  was  a  mark  peculiar  to  the  habit- 
ual smoker.  Yet  the  meek  and  drab-colored  figure  that 
I  had  lifted  into  that  ear-seat  could  scarcely  be  accept- 
ed as  a  consumer  of  "cofBn-nails."  It  left  a  wrinkle 
which  the  iron  of  Rea.son  found  hard  to  eradicate. 

It  left  me  squinting  after  that  departing  roadster, 
in  fact,  with  something  more  than  perplexity  nibbling 
at  my  heart.  I  was  oppressed  by  a  feeling  of  unde- 
fined conspiracies  weaving  themselves  about  the  tragic- 
eyed  girl  in  the  Nile-green  car.  And  a  sudden  ache  to 
follow  after  that  girl,  to  stand  between  her  and  cer- 
tain activities  which  she  could  never  comprehend,  took 
possession  of  me. 

Any  such  pursuit,  however,  was  not  as  easy  as  it 
promised.  For  I  first  had  to  explain  to  that  inquiring 
patrolman  that  the  accident  had  been  a  trivial  one. 
that  I  hadn't  even  bothered  about  taking  the  licenso- 
r.umber  of  the  car,  and  that  I  could  be  found  at  my 
home  in  Gramercy  Square  in  case  any  further  informa- 
tion might  be  deemed  necessary.  Then,  once  clear  of 
the  neighborhood,  I  hesitated  between  two  possible 
courses.  One  was  to  get  in  touch  with  Mary's  father 
over  the  phone,  with  John  Lockwood.  The  other  wai< 
to  hurry  down  to  Police  Headquarters  and  talk  thing.s 
over  with  my  good  friend  Lieutenant  Belton.  But 
cither  movement,  I  remembered,  would  have  stood 
distasteful  to  Mary  herself.  It  meant  publicity,  and 
publicity  was  the  one  thing  to  be  avoided.  So  I  solved 
the  problem  by  taking  an  altogether  different  tack.  I 
did  what  deep  down  in  niy  heart  I  had  been  wanting 
to  do  all  along.  I  hailed  a  passing  taxi-cab,  hopped  in, 
and  made  straight  for  that  hinterland  district  of 
Brooklyn  where  Crotty  had  described  his  home  as 
standing. 

I  didn't  drive  directly  to  that  home,  but  dismissed 
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my  driver  at  a  nearby  corner  and  approached  the  house 
on  foot.  There  was  no  longer  any  Nile-green  car  in 
sight.  And  the  house  itself,  I  noticed,  was  a  distinctly 
unattractive-looking  one,  a  shabby  one,  even  a  sordid 
one.  I  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  side-entrance  to  one  of 
those  gilt-lettered  corner-saloons  which  loom  like 
aromatic  cases  out  of  man's  most  dismal  Saharas, 
studying  that  altogether  repellent  house-front.  And 
as  I  stood  there  making  careful  note  of  the  minutest 
characteristics  a  figure  came  bi-iskly  down  its  broken 
sandstone   steps. 

What  made  me  catch  my  breath,  however,  was  the 
fact  that  the  figure  was  that  of  a  man,  and  the  man 
was  Latreille,  my  ex-chauffeur.  And  still  again,  I 
remembered,  the  long  arm  of  Coincidence  was  reaching 
out  and  plucking  me  by  the  sleeve. 

But  I  didn't  linger  there  to  meditate  over  this  ab- 
straction, for  I  noticed  th.it  Latreille,  sauntering  along 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  had  signalled  to  two 
other  men  leisurely  approaching  my  caravansery  from 
the  nearby  corner.  One  of  these,  I  saw,  was  the  old 
man  known  as  Crotty.  And  it  was  obvious  that  within 
two  minutes'  time  they  would  converge  somewhere  dis- 
agreeably close  to  the  spot  where  I  stood. 

SO  I  backed  discreetly  and  quietly  in  through  the  side- 
entrance  of  that  many-odored  b.eer-parIor.  There 
I  encountered  an  Hibernian  bartender  with  an  empty 
tray  and  an  exceptionally  evil  eye.  I  detained  him, 
however,  with  a  fraternal  hand  on  his  sleeve. 

"Sister,"  I  hurriedly  explained,  "I've  got  a  date  with 
a  rib  here.     Can  you  put  me  under  cover?" 

It  was  patois,  I  felt  sure,  which  would  reach  his 
understanding.  But  it  wasn't  until  he  beheld  the  five- 
spot  which  I'd  slipped  up  on  his  tray  that  the  look  of 
world-weary  cynicism  vanished  from  his  face. 

"Sure,"  he  said  as  he  promptly  and  impassively 
pocketed  the  bill.  Then  without  a  word  or  the  blink 
cf  an  eye  he  pushed  in  past  a  room  crowded  with  round 
tables  on  iron  pedestals,  took  the  key  out  of  a  door 
opening  in  the  rear  wall,  thrust  it  into  my  fingers,  and 
off-handedly  motioned  me  inside. 

I  stepped  in  through  that  door  and  closed  and  locked 
it.  Then  I  inspected  my  quarters.  They  were  eloquent 
enough  of  .sordid  and  ugly  adventure.  They  smelt  of 
sour  liquor  and  stale  cigar  smoke,  with  a  vague  over- 
tone of  orris  and  patchouli.  On  one  side  of  the  room 
was  an  imitation  Turkish  couch,  on  the  other  an  untidy 
wash-stand  and  a  charred-edged  card-table.  Half-way 
between  these  there  was  a  "speak-easy,"  a  small  sliding 
wall-panel  through  which  liquid  refreshments  might  be 
>;erved  without  any  undue  interruption  to  the  privacy 
cf  those  partaking  of  the  same.  This  speak-easy,  I 
noticed  as  I  slid  it  back  the  merest  trifle,  opened  on  the 
"beer  parlor,"  at  the  immediate  rear  of  the  bar-room 
itself  the  "parlor"  where  the  thirsty  guest  might  sit  at 
one  of  the  little  round  tables  and  consume  his  "suds 
or  his  fui^el-oil  whiskey  at  his  leisure.  And  the  who  e 
place  impressed  me  as  the  sort  of  a  thing  that  still  niadc 
civilization  a  mockery  and  suburban  recreation  a  viper 
thet  crawled  on  its  belly. 

I  was  in  fact,  still  peering  through  my  little  speak- 
,.n.v  Slit  in  the  wall  when  I  became  conf=cious  of  tl.^ 
three  figures  that  came  sidling  into  that 
empty  room  with  the  little  round  tables. 
I  could  see  them  distinctly.  There  was 
the  silvery-haired  old  Crotty;  there  was 
Latreille;  and  there  was  a  rather  un- 
kempt and  furtive-eyed 
individual  who  very 
promptly  and  unmistak- 
A  ably  impressed  me  as  a 

*^  drug-addict.   And   repug- 

nant as  eaves- 
dropping? was 
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RAIDING  the  RHINELAND 


WITH    the    excep- 
tion   of    hunger, 
probably  no  single 
factor  more  directly  paved   the  way  for 
the    Peace    Conference    now    in    session 
than   the   Independent  Air   Force,   which 
bombed  the  Huns   night  and 
day     (weather    permitting) 
for  the  final  thirteen  months 
of  the  war. 

Lord  Weir,  Air  Minister, 
is  said  to  have  told  Premier 
Borden,  some  months  before 
the  final  collapse,  that  the 
Rhine  and  Saar  towns  were 
"getting  it"  much  more 
severely  than  the  public 
knew,  and  that  a  situation 
akin  to  panic  was  gradua- 
ally,  but  surely,  arising. 

The  systematic  bombing 
of  military  objectives  in 
Germany  began  in  October, 

1917,  and  progressed  with  a 
renewed    vigor    from    June, 

1918,  when  General  Trench- 
ard  took  over  command  of 
these  squadrons,  later  ten 
in  number,  which  consti- 
tuted the  British  Inde- 
pendent Air  Force.  A  huge 
program  was  laid  out  in  the 
summer  of  1917,  after  cor- 
respondence between  the 
allied  powers,  which,  it  is 
believed,  called  for  three 
hundred  squadrons,  British, 
French,  American  and 
Italian,  but  all  countries 
concerned  fell  far  short  of 
the  mark. 

Besides  squadrons  operating  from  the  English 
Coast  and  Dunkirk,  the  British  had  the  Independent 
Force,  located  south  of  Nancy,  almost  behind  the 
American  front.  The  I.  F.  had,  when  peace  broke 
out,  five  day-bombing  and  five  night-bombing  squad- 
rons. During  the  period  from  June  6  to  November 
10,  709  raids  were  made  on  large  German  towns. 
German  aerodromes  established  for  the  defense  of 
the  Rhine,  and  other  military  objectives  in  Alsace 
and  Germany;  more  than  616  tons  of  bombs  were 
dropped  in  this  period  of  five  months.* 

Reports  from  our  Intelligence  agents  showed  that 
the  German  towns  so  treated  got  colossal  "wind  up" 
when  they  found  their  own  defenses  unable  to  cope 
with  the  attacks.  At  the  time  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient 
push,  for  example,  one  railroad  siding  was  made  so 
hot,  that,  according  to  a  captured  German  letter,  all 
iroops  which  would  normally  have  entrained  there  had 
to  be  marched  to  a  siding  twenty  miles  away. 

Plans  to  Bomb  Berlin 

TJAD  the  Armistice  not  been  signed  November  11, 
*■  •*■  Monday,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  serious,  and 
probably  successful,  attempt  would  have  been  made  to 
raid  Essen  the  following  night,  and  to  raid  Berlin 
Friday  or  Saturday  o/  that  very  week. 

The  distance  from  the  Independent  Force  aerodromes 
to  Berlin  by  air  was  482  miles.  This  was  too  long  a 
trip  to  be  done  by  ordinary  Handley-Pages,  and  the 
job  was  to  have  been  done  by  Super-Handleys,  and 
huge  Vimy  bombers,  which,  loaded  with  crew  and 
bombs,  could  do  100  miles  or  more  per  hour,  and 
the  latter  machine  could  remain  in  the  air  for  ten  and 
one-half  hours. 

Just  how  close  the  German  capital  came  to  being 
treated  to  a  dose  of  its  own  medicine  may  be  seen  when 
it  is  learned  that  the  first  service  Vimy  bomber 
reached  France  about  October  26,  and  the  first  week 
in  November  was  landed  in  Independent  Force  terri- 
tory. Pilots  and  an  observer  from  100  Squadron  were 
selected  for  the  work,  one  specially-qualified  pilot  being 
recalled  from  leave  in  England  to  undertake  the  stunt. 
The  week  of  the  Armistice  had  a  moon  nearing  the  full, 
and  it  was  the  fullness  of  this  Hunters'  Moon  for  which 
the  selected  crew  was  eagerly  waiting. 

"Bombing  Berlin"  had  for  at  least  two  years  been 

•*These  are  "short."  or  Canadian,  tons.  The  fif^ures  aVe 
taken  from  a  Government  statement  issued  to  the  British  press, 
and  <iuite  evidently  there  must  have  been  more  than  709  individual 
MACHINES  crossing  the  lines  to  drop  616  tons.  For,  during 
part  of  the  period  covered,  the  "F.E."  was  used,  and  its  normal 
loa'd  was  about  one-eighth  of  a  ton. — J.   V.   M. 


An  Article  on  the  Bombing  of  Germany 

/^y  Lieut.  J.  VKRNON  McKENZIE 


Abovt' :  If  andlfv-l'iiii*',  t  w  i!i-»'n;,'int'ti,  N'lte  \s  iii'inw.  aso  immense 
size  of  bus.  Pilot  and  front  obser\'er  sit  in  cock-pit  located  straij^ht 
above  fourth  man  from  left.  Below:  Wonderful  photo,  showing 
three  bombs,  just  released;  the  objective,  in  Austria,  can  be  seen 
about   thre*    miles   below. 


one  of  the  most  popular  topics  in  R.  A.  F.  messes. 
Lt.-Col.  W.  A.  Bishop,  V.C,  etc.,  Canada's  premier 
"ace,"  offered  to  make  the  attempt  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  if  he  could  select  the  machine  he  wanted. 

"Do  you  think  we  could  reach  Berlin  on  our  H-P.,  if 
we  had  an  extra  petrol  tank  built  on  the  top  wing?" 
a  well-known  observer  in  the  I.  F.  asked  his  pilot 
one  night  last  September. 

"I  guess  so;  let's  try,"  was  the  response. 

So  they  had  the  Flight-Sergeant  put  in  a  flat  gravity- 
tank  holding  petrol  for  another  hour.  Then  they 
worked  out  in  detail  the  time  necessary  to  attain  height, 
and  to  go  the  distance,  and  found  that,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  with  an  even  break  as  to  weather,  they'd 
have  about  ten  minutes'  margin  only! 

Needless  to  say,  the  Wing  C.  O.  refused  to  let  them 
try.  They  started  for  Essen  a  couple  of  times  in  this 
machine,  but  weather  conditions  were  not  propitious. 
They  were  annoyed  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  try 
for  Berlin. 

A  raid  on  a  much  more  pretentious  scale,  was  being 
planned  by  a  well-known  Winnipegger,  Lieut.-Col. 
Mulock,  D.S.O.,  etc.,  who  had  a  remarkable  record  with 
the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service,  and  was  training  a  Wing 
(two  or  more  squadrons)  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk.  His 
squadrons  were  being  equipped  with  super-Handleys, 
and  it  was  planned  to  send  a  huge  fleet  to  visit  the 
Rhine  towns  each  propitious  night.  By  night.  Col. 
Mulock's  men  (including  a  large  percentage  of  Can- 
adian flyers)  would  strafe  the  Huns  in  Essen,  Berlin, 
and  North  Rhine  towns;  by  day — if  they  got  back — 
they  would  get  a  well-earned  sleep  in  a  secure  English 
bed.  Lt.-Col.  Mulock  received  his  machines  at  the  end 
of  October,  and,  though  all  ranks  work  night  and  day, 
they  were  only  completed  November  8. 

The  Italians  sent  a  squadron  of  Capronis  into  Bo- 
hemia, as  soon  as  a  virtual  peace  had  been  arranged 
with  Austria,  and  if  the  Germans  had  turned  down  the 


Armistice   terms   it   was 
planned  to  reinforce  the 
Caproni     squadron    with 
British,   French    and    American    Wings. 
From  the  particular  spot  chosen  in  Bo- 
hemia, to  Berlin  it  was  Just  a  nice  little 
joy-ride  of  about  115  mile* 
each  way,  and,  making  al'. 
allowances  for  time  taken  in 
attaining    height,   even    the 
older     type     Handley-Page 
could   do  this  easily   in  five 
hours.       As    -an     ordinar\ 
H.-P.  can  remain  in  the  air 
about  eight  hours  there  waf 
an  ample  margin. 

The  Sad  Fate  of  B 

/GERMAN  night-flyers  die 
^-'  practically  nothing  of 
importance  to  protect  the 
Saar  and  Rhine  towns;  th* 
chief  casualties  suffered  by 
the  British  were  due  to 
weather  conditions,  anti- 
aircraft fire,  and  "conked'' 
engines,  which  necessitatec 
forced  landingfs  in  Hun  or 
Allied  territory,  under  con 
trol  or  out  of  control,  as  the 
case  might  be. 

One    German    aerodrome. 

located  at  B ,  got  int<' 

a  lot  of  trouble  through 
"gratuitously"  interfering 
with  one  of  the  British 
night-raiding  squadrons.  It 
happened  in  this  way:  an 
I.  F.  squadron  was  sent  on* 
night  to  raid  Frankfort  and 
Cologne,  and  their  air  route 
took  them  within  a  few  miles  of  (though  not  directly 

over)  B .    Some  Hun  machines  from  B 

took  it  upon  themselves  to  intercept  the  British, 
and  by  an  exceeding  amount  of  good  luck,  together 
with  a  most  unusual  display  of  Hun  daring,  they 
brought  down  two  of  our  chaps,  and  got  clean  away 
themselves — for  a  brief  spell. 

Decisive  encounters  at  night  were  rare  and,  per 

haps   excusably,   the   Huns   at   B chronicled 

their  achievement  far  and  wide,  and  the  identities 
of  the  squadrons  engaged  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the 
British.  At  every  R.  A.  F.  mess,  the  news  was  dis- 
cussed and  indignation  ran  high.  Something  that 
amounted  almost  to  a  vendetta  was  declared.  B— — — 
was  to  pay  dearly  for  the  lives  of  the  two  British  fliers 

Thereafter,  B aerodrome  was  made  a  target 

for  our  chaps  to  practise  on  at  every  possible  oppor 
tunity.  There  was  a  very  special  "hate"  on.  If  « 
machine  was  assigned  to  a  raid  on  Saarbrucken 
Frankfort,  or  perhaps  Cologne,  and  weather  conditions 
prevented  the  reaching    of   the    prescribed    objective, 

then  the  bombs  were  dropped  at  B on  the  wa\ 

back;  if  a  pilot  and  observer  felt  specially  vindictive 
Ecme  night,  they  would  make  a  short  detour  on  their 
way  to  the  prescribed  objective,  and  drop  an  "egg"  or 

two  on  B ;  if  a  crew  wanted  a  little  practice  to 

keep  its  hand  in,  off  it  would  tootle  to  B and  un- 
load; and  all  these  trips  would  be  in  addition  tn 
regular  strafes  outlined  for  B by  Head- 
quarters!  B had  a  pretty  thin  time  of  it  for 

months. 

Just   before  the    Armistice   one   of   the   day-flying 
chaps  dropped  in  for  a  visit,  and  said: 

"I  was  flying  over  that  'drome  we've  been  strafe- 
ing  so  much;  how  many  hangars  out  of  those  thirty 
do  you  think  are  still  in  evidence?" 
"How  many?"  several  asked  at  once. 
"EXACTLY  THREE!" 

The  Machines  Used  for  Bombing 

PREVIOUS  to  the  union  in  April,  1918,  of  the  Royal 
^  Naval  Air  Service  and  the  Royal  Flying  Corpp 
under  the  name  of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  reprisal  bomb- 
ing at  night  was  done  almost  entirely  on  a  machine 
designated  the  "F.  E."  Fighting  Experimental,  the 
initials  are  supposed  to  stand  for.  This  stout  old  "bus 
was  a  pusher — that  is,  had  the  propeller  behind — and 
the  usual  load  was  one  230-'b.  bomb,  two  112-lb.  bombs, 
or  a  number  of  16-and  20-pounders.  This  machine 
carried  a  pilot  and  observer,  the  latter  stuck  out  inj 
front,  and  armed  with   a   Lewis  gun  mounted  on 


aese  "FEE"  merchants  (R.A.F.  slang)  were  stout 
chaps,  and  used  to  do  two  or  three  short  shows  during 
a  night.  They  carried  on  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  and 
eould  stay  in  the  air  about  six  hours.     One  Canadian 

observer,  Lt.  George  L.  Z ,  an  Elmira,  Ontario,  ' 

banker,  had  an  exciting  experience  in  a  machine  of 
this  type  just  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 

It  was  about  his  second  or  third  trip  over  the  lines, 
and  he  and  his  pilot  were  coming  back  from  a  short 
"show"  when  a  blinding  snow-storm  came  up,  and 
-oon  raged  to  such  an  extent  that  they  lost  all  track  of 
their  location,  they  flew  around  for  two  or  three 
hours,  tossed  like  a  chip  in  the  gale,  almost  perishing 
with  the  cold,  and  the  stinging  flakes  smiting  their 
faces.  There  is,  by  the  way,  mighty  little  protection 
for  the  observer  in  an  "F.E." — none  at  all,  in  fact,  ex- 

•ept  his  own  clothing.  Have  you  ever  tobogganed  in  a 
swirling  snow-storm,  the  sled  going  about  'umpteen 

niles  per  minute,  and  tried  hard  to  get  a  breath? 
Well,  it's  like  that,  only  ten  times  worse? 

When  they  flew  out  of  the  storm  they  were  amazed 
to  find  that  they  were  over  the  open  sea;  no  land  was 
visible  anywhere.     Which  direction  should  they  head? 

Z finally  picked  up  the  lights  of  two  ships  which 

he  had  reason  to  believe  were  heading  away  from  land. 
So  he  and  his  pilot  flew  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
in  which  the  vessels  were  heading,  and  soon  discerned 
•:he  lights  of  a  port — what  port,  they  knew  not. 

As  the  petrol  was  almost  exhausted,  they  made  a 

anding,  quite  safely,  about  a  mile  or  so  from  this  port 

own,  and  as  the  "F.E."  bumped  they  wondered  whether 
they  were  in  French,  Belgian,  Dutch,  or  German  terri- 
tory.    They   agreed    that    most    probably    they    had 

anded  in  Holland,  so,  following  orders  issued  in  case 

if  a  landing  in  a  neutral  or  enemy  territory,  they  set 
fire  to  their  machine.  As  she  blazed  merrily  away 
they  trudged  sadly  toward  the  lights,  prepared  for 

nany  weary  months  or  years  of  internment,  and 
talked  into — Havre! 

The  old  Royal  Naval  Air  Service  had  a  couple  of 
Handlcy-Page  squadrons  in  use  in  1917,  and  during  the 
ast  few  months  of  the  war  the  night-bombing  work 
•.  as  chiefly  done  by  these  leviathans  of  the  air,  although 
:he  "F.  E.  2b"  was  used  by  one  squadron  right  up  to 
\ugust,    1918.     By   August  the   night   .squadrons   had 
■landley- Page's  and  the  day  chaps  had  Sopwith   Cam- 
Is,  D.  H.  9,  D    H.  9A.,  and  D.  H.  4  machines,  the  last- 
■lamed     being    equipped     with     Rolls-Royce     engines. 
D.  H."  stands  for  De  Haviland,  the  name  of  the  Bri- 
•ish   officer  who  designed  them.     The   much-talked-of 
i.iberty  n^otor  was  used  in  the  D.   H.  9.4.   machines, 
10  Squadron  being  equipped  with  these. 

The  day  bombers  usually 
>ufl'ered  more  severely  than 
heir  night-flying  confn-res. 
One  example:  twelve  machines 
iet  out  on  or  about  October  21, 
1918,  flying  D.  H.  9A.'s  (Nine 
Akks),  to  raid  Cologne;  of  the 
tozen,  only  two  returned  safe- 
ly. Three  others  crashed 
somewhere  on  French  soil,  the 
other  seven  machines,  each 
with  its  crew  of  two,  were 
posted  "failed  to  return." 

The  Huge  Handley-Page 

LJOW  huge  even  the  old  type 
*•  ■*  Handley-Page  was,  prob- 
.ibly  few  in  Canada  realize.  It 
had  a  wing  span  of  ninety- 
eight  feet  and  from  tip  to  tail 
was  seventy-two.  The  early 
bombing  types  were  equipped 
with  two  powerful  engines,  and 
H  speed  of  sixty  to  eighty  miles 
an  hour  could  be  attained.  The 
four-cngined  Handleys  were 
not  built  in  time  to  see  routine 
jervice  in  France. 

The  engines  were  placed  one 
>n  each  side  of  the  fusellage, 
>r  body,  and  designated  "port" 
»nd  "starboard."  The  pilot 
«nd  front  observer  were  seated, 
lide  by  aide,  almost  in  the  very 
front  of  the  machine,  and  the 
second,  observer,  or  rear  gun- 
ner, was  about  twenty  feet  in  the  nar,  niivniK  a  com- 
fortable and  roomy  cock-pit  of  his  own.  While  in  the 
air  there  was  usually  no  communication  between  front 
and  rear,  unless  a  very  crude  arrangement  such  as  a 
string  on  a  pulley,  which  was  installed  in  a  few  ma- 
chines. The  manufacturers  made  no  provi."(ion  for 
I  such  communication.  Entrance  to  both  front  and  rear 
compartments  was  by  climbing  up  a  ladder  and  through 
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a  trap-door.     Each  H.-P.  had  at  least  two  windows  in 
the  fusellage. 

The  pilot  acted  chiefly  as  chauffeur,  and  the  front  ob- 
server was  navigation  officer  and  bomb-dropper.  There 
was  a  small  cock-pit  forward  of  the  pilot's  seat  where 
the  bomb-sight  and  bomb  releases,  as  well  as  the  for- 
ward Lewis  gun,  were  installed.  There  was  a  trap- 
door connecting  the  compartment  in  which  the  pilot  sat, 
with  the  cock-pit  in  the  extreme  tip  of  the  machine. 
The  usual  way  of  ingress  and  egress  was  by  this  door, 
but  it  was  a  tight  fit  for  me,  and  occasionally,  in  the 
night  time,  I  climbed  over  the  top  to  get  there.  I  did  it 
once  in  the  day  time — but,  never  again.  It  needs  the 
blackness  of  night  to  hide  where  a  slip  would  land  one! 
The  rear  observer  had  two  Lewis  guns — one  firing 
above,  to  the  rear,  and  to  each  side;  the  other  firing 
down  through  an  opening  in  the  fusellage. 

The  bomb  sight  was,  of  course,  luminous,  and  could 
be  adjusted  to  suit  wind,  height  and  speed.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  made  no  difference,  as  bombing  was 
done  either  up  or  down  wind — usually  the  former. 

Routes   Carefully   Charted 

'T'HE  route  was  carefully  charted  out  in  advance,  and 
a  definite  compass  course  set.  This  was  done  by 
means  of  a  C.  D.  I. — Course  and  Distance  Indicator — 
which  made  allowance  for  speed  and  direction  of  the 
wind,  as  well  as  the  speed  of  the  machine.  A  change 
in  the  speed  and  direction  of  the  wind,  after  leaving 
the  ground,  was  difficult  to  detect,  but  for  this  there 
was  a  "gadget"  called  the  Drift  Indicator.  Its  chief 
points  were  taken  from  a  device  found  in  the  debris 
of  the  Cuffley  Zeppelin.  Properly  used,  it  was  an 
extraordinarily  useful  instrument. 

Weather  reports  came  in  every  few  hours  from  an 
official  known  in  the  R.  A.  F.  messes  as  "Meteor,"  and 
enabled  the  observers  to  work  out  their  courses  almost 
the  last  thing  before  going  up.  These  reports  gave  the 
direction  and  speed  of  the  wind,  and  also  added  a  fore- 
cast, up  to  the  early  hours  of  the  next  morning. 

On  but  very  few  nights  during  the  month  was  the 
moon  kind  enough  to  disclose  adequate  guiding  land- 
marks, and  in  order  that  the  work  might  be  carried  on 
during  all  possible  nights,  a  dozen  or  so  light-houses 
were  erected  on  the  Independent  Force  front,  each 
flashing  a  different  letter  at  regular  intervals.  These 
proved  invaluable  as  guides.  In  addition,  the  simple- 
minded  Boche  provided  guides  which  were  of  immense 
value  to  the  Allied  night  flyers. 


Klyln« 


■brnrr   thr   rloaiU — ■    wondrrful,   >«rlr  and    awnanif  ulsht. 
miirhln*  iihowinff  darkly   at   rtchl. 


Photo    lakrn    from 


The  MyHteriouH  German  Onions 

"Onions,"  greenish  balls  of  light,  were  shot  into  the 
air  in  some  mysterious  way  which  we  could  never 
discover — at  least,  practically  nothing  was  known  of 
their  nature  up  to  the  time  of  the  Armistice.  They 
would  be  in  grou))s  of  two,  three,  or  four  light  balls, 
and  would  always  be  sent  up  from  the  same  place. 
Uoche  "Onions'"  could  be  seen  for  forty  miles,  or  more, 
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and  they  had  the  advantage  over  our  light-houses  that 
they  could  float  up  above  the  clouds  and  mi«ts,  and 
prove  an  almost  infallible  aid.  So  reliable  did  they 
prove  that  many  of  the  Independent  Force  flyers 
charted  their  courses  from  an  "Onion"  group  to  the 
prescribed  objective.  Whether  these  light  balls  were 
inflammable  was  never  discovered,  though  a  veteran 
pilot  claims  that  one  touched  and  settled  on  the  fabric 
of  his  machine  without  setting  it  on  fire.  He  had 
made  a  detour  in  order  to  investigate  these  mysterious 
onions  and  actually  bumped  into  one.  He  came  back 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  I  never  met  this  pilot, 
but  I  heard  that  he  described  the  onion  with  which  he 
collided  as  very  light  and  not  in  any  sense  inflammable. 
He  had  concluded  it  was  some  kind  of  intensely 
luminous  balloon.  But  as  to  how  it  was  anchored,  he 
had  no  idea  whatever! 

A  novice  night  flyer  came  back  to  his  squadron  last 
summer  with  a  breathless  story  of  how  he  had 
"bombed  a  Hun  'Onion'  battery,  and  put  it  out  of  busi- 
ness." 

"I  got  a  beautiful  hit  on  that  'Onion'  battery  at 
'LV'  he  boasted  to  the  Recording  Officer.  "I  don't 
think  they'll  send  up  any  more  'Onions'." 

"What  the  blazes  did  you  do  that  for?"  he  was  asked, 
and  his  smiles  died  quickly  away  as  he  saw  the  glares 
of  those  around  him — coupled  with  disgust. 

He  got  not  praise  for  this,  but  was  in  for  a  severe 
btrafe-ing,  as  he  soon  discovered.  He  had  done  nearly 
as  much  damage  as  if  he  had  blown  up  one  of  our  own 
light-houses!  The  onions  were  a  real  blessing  to  us  on 
our  night  flights. 

When  the  Huns  were  not  flying  at  night  "onions" 
were  not  usually  sent  up.  It  was  easily  possible  to 
stand  on  a  'drome,  ten  miles  from  the  line,  and  watch 
those  queer  balls.  Capt.  Paul  Bewsher,  poet,  and  a 
pioneer  H.-P.  pilot,  regarded  them  as  a  wonderful 
sight,  and  has  verified  and  rhapsodized  about  them. 
Certainly,  to  see  these  eerie  objects  floating  so  weirdly 
in  the  night  skies  gave  those  privileged  to  witness 
such  sights  extraordinary  feelings. 

The  Useful  Pop  Bottle 

\  WAR  crew  usually  was  three.  A  full  load  of  bombs 
■^*'  would  weigh  just  a  little  short  of  a  Canadian  ton. 
the  bombs  carried  were:  112-lb.,  230-lb.,  550-lb.,  1,650; 
Knd  "BIB,"  or  Baby  Incendiary  Bombs.  A  normal  load 
would  be  16  of  the  112's;  one  550  and  eight  112's;  or 
one  1,650-pounder.  The  "B.I.B."  would  be  carried  in  the 
back,  and  with  them  the  rear  observer  would  endeavor 
to  spread  conflagrations. 

Apart  from  this  work,  and  the  firing  of  his  I^ewis 
guns  at  searchlights  or  hostile 
aircraft,  the  rear  observer  ^ad 
a  pretty  slow  time.  The  loneli- 
ness, monotony,  and  persistent 
roar  of  the  engines  proved  so 
hard  on  more  than  one  ob- 
server's nerves  that  they  have 
t^l  decilared  themselves,  after  sev- 

^^f  cral  hours'  flight,  almost  driven 

to  jump  out — to  vary  the 
monotony!  One  bright  chap 
hit  upon  a  way  to  liven  things 
up,  and  claims  to  be  the  first 
man  to  put  a  Hun  "Archie" 
battery  to  flight  with  a  pop 
bottle.  The  "Archies"  and  the 
searchlight  parties  arc  usually 
located  together,  it  may  be 
stated. 

One  night  this  officer  took  up 
a  bottle  of  pop  to  drink,  and 
when  he  finished  it  naturally 
decided  to  chuck  it  overboard. 
Just  by  way  of  a  lark  he  threw 
it  out  when  over  a  Hun 
"Archie"  battery,  and  as  the 
bottle  tlescended  the  wind 
rushed  in  at  the  mouth  and 
caused  weird  and  piercing 
shrieks.  Experiments  after- 
wards showed  that  sounds  oc- 
curred exactly  like  those  made 
2.z:^_^^^HB  by  a  falling  bomb,  ^ind  explain- 

ed why  that  Hun  battery 
dashed  to  their  dug-out  when 
they  heard  the  shriek  of  the 
i.i.,i  ..,.,!]..  id  ,..ursc,  at  night  the  rrew  could  not  ac- 
tually be  seen  making  for  shelter,  but  from  the  action 
of  the  searchlight  everything  could  be  pretty  well  de- 
duced. The  finger  of  light  would  be  searching  the 
heavens  for  the  British  machine,  and  now  and  again 
might  catch  it  in  its  rays.  Suddenly,  the  light  could  be 
seen  wavt-ring  uncertainly  and  wobbling  within  a  more 
limited   focus;  then  it  would  come  to  rest,  and  point 
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straight  up  into  the  skies.  It  was  easy  to  imagine  the 
Hun  crew  dashing  for  safety  with  such  speed  that  they 
didn't  stop  long  enough  to  turn  off  the  light. 

Putting  Hun  batteries  to  rout  with  pop  bottles  after 
that  proved  a  popular  amusement. 

'T'OWARD  the  end  of  the  war  bombs  and  bomb-racks 
•*•  were  improved  so  that  there  were  very  few  "duds." 
But  even  as  late  as  the  spring  of  1918  it  was  reported 
that  two  Wings  in  Northern  France  dropped  nothing 
but  "dud"  bombs  for  forty-eight  hours,  owing  to  faulty 
manufacture. 

Almost  every  bombing  squadron  has  some  tale  to  tell 
about  a  pilot  who  came  back  with  a  circumstantial  story 
of  exactly  where  his  bombs  landed  and  what  damage 
they  did,  only  to  be  dumbfounded,  after  finishing  his 
story,  to  have  some  practical-minded  comrade  point 
out  that  all  his  bombs  were  still  on  the  rack  under  his 
machine.  It  was  a  sad  fact  that  the  bomb  release  gear 
sometimes  did  fail  to  work. 

Electrically-heated  clothing  was  in  pretty  general 
use,  and  there  was  little  need  to  suffer  from  cold. 
Pilots  and  observers  flying  at  night  always  wore  an 
immense  amount  of  clothing  in  addition,  preferring 
this  to  the  electricity.  The  layers  would  run  some- 
thing like  this:  one  or  two  suits  of  thick  woolen  under- 
wear and  socks  (with  silk  next  to  the  skin)  ;  fleece- 
lined  flying  boots,  reaching  to  the  hip;  several  shirts 
and  a  chamois  vest  or  two;  cardigan  jacket;  heavy 
breeches  and  tunic;  two  or  three  mufflers;  wristlets; 
silk  gloves;  fur-lined  leather  gauntlets;  fur-lined  hel- 
met; and  the  whole  from  ankle  to  neck  covered  with  a 
Sidcot  suit  (built  like  a  suit  of  combinations).  This 
suit  practically  superseded  the  better-known  leather 
flying  coat,  in  which  non-flying  members  of  the  R.  A.  F. 
were  so  prone  to  swank  about. 

Occasionally,  the  Hun  came  over  and  bombed  the 
British  night  'dromes,  so  that  flying  from  that  particu- 
lar spot  might  be  interrupted  for  days  or  weeks.  A 
long  distance  gun  bombardment  caused  one  night-flying 
squadron  to  move  about  a  year  ago,  because  the  land- 
ing ground  was  so  ploughed  up  that  to  take  off  was 
well-nigh  an  impossibility.  In  case  a  "flock"  of  night- 
birds  went  away  on  a  show,  and  the  landing  ground 
was  wrecked  during  their  absence,  certain  signal  lights 


were  shown,  and  a  pre-arranged  alternative  landing 
ground  would  then  be  used. 

How    Landings    Were    Made 

DOTH  the  British  and  the  Hun  employed  dummy 
"  landing  grounds,  the  Hun  going  to  greater  ex- 
tremes in  this  respect  than  we  did.  The  Boche  always 
was  a  great  chap  to  "play  it  safe."  The  distinguishing 
mark  of  a  landing  ground  at  night  is  a  huge  "L,"  com- 
posed of  electric  lights  or  hurricane  lamps.  The  up- 
and-down  part  of  the  "L"  was  usually  100  yards  to  150 
yards,  while  the  bottom  of  the  "L"  would  be  50  yards. 
A  machine  would  land  from  the  top  of  the  letter  to  the 
bottom,  and  knowing  the  exact  distance  would  be  able 
to  make  proper  allowances.  The  Huns  sometimes 
would  place  old  machines  in  a  too-conspicuous  light  on 
their  dummy  aerodromes,  and  hope  that  we  would 
bomb  this  ground.  But  the  British  flyers  were  seldom 
fooled  after,  perhaps,  the  first  time,  and  reports  regu- 
larly came  back  each  night  to  the  I.  F.  Headquarters, 
showing  what  activity  existed  at  certain  Hun  stations, 
specifying  both  real  and  dummy  'dromes. 

Every  afternoon,  usually  between  three  and  four 
o'clock,  orders  would  come  from  the  Wing,  specifying 
what  places  were  to  be  bombed  during  the  night.  The 
places  which  received  most  attention  were  hostile 
aerodrames;  railway  junctions  near  the  front  line;  and 
the  larger  towns  along  the  Saar  river  and  the  middle 
Rhine.  The  Independent  Force  bombed,  Baalon,  Baden, 
the  Black  Forest,  Bonn,  Cologne,  Coblenz,  Darmsdatt, 
Duren,  Dillingen,  Frankfurt,  Forbach,  Hagendingen, 
Heidelberg,  Hagenau,  Kaiserslautern,  Karthaus, 
Karlsruhe,  Ludwigshafen,  Landau,  Mainz,  Mannheim, 
Lahr,  Lumes,  Luxemburg,  Oberndorf,  Offenburg, 
Pforzheim,  Pirmaisens,  Rastatt,  Rombas,  Rottweil, 
Sallingen,  Saahburg,  Saarbrucken,  Stuttgart,  Treves, 
Weisbaden,  Worms,  Voelkingen,  Wadgassen,  Zwei- 
brucken,  and  other  miscellaneous  targets. 

What   Happened   to  Kaiserlautern 

JPACH  Handley-Page  was  assigned  to  a  definite  objec- 
tive,  though  alternative  objectives  were  named  in 
case  the  one  named  was  not  reached,  owing  to  changing 
winds,  mist,  engine  trouble,  or  some  other  cause.  The 
shorter  trips,  and  those  between  the  I.F.  and  Mannheim, 


for  example,  naturally  became  the  best  known,  and 
the  result  was  that  when  a  pilot  and  observer  decided, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  that  the  longer  trip  pre- 
scribed could  not  be  made,  the  alternative  town  near 
by  suffered  intensely  as  a  consequence.  Kaiserlautern, 
a  favorite  objective  almost  directly  on  the  routes  to 
Mannheim  and  Frankfort,  was  an  easy  place  to  locate, 
even  on  "dud"  nights,  and  here  is  one  actual  occurrence 
which  showed  how  the  sleep  of  the  Kaiserlauternites 
was  wrecked. 

One  night  I  was  "flare  officer" — that  is,  I  had  to  see 
the  machines  away,  and  receive  their  reports  when 
they  returned — and  I  sat  in  the  orderly  room,  with  the 
squadron  recording  officer,  awaiting  the  hum  overhead 
which  would  denote  thai  our  first  machine  was  back. 
We  had  five  "aloft"  that  night.  Soon  the  first  one  home 
landed  safely,  and  the  observer  came  in  to  report  on 
his  trip  "to  Cologne."' 

"Well,  did  you  get  the  cathedral,  or  the  big  bridge?" 
we  asked  him. 

"Neither;  a  mist  came  up,  so  we  dropped  our  'eggs'  at 
Kaiserlautern.    Good  results,  too." 

Then  came  the  next  crew,  who  had  headed  for  Mitnn 
heim. 

"Where  did  you  drop  yours?"  was  the  query. 

"Oh,  it  wasn't  a  good  night  to  go  to  Mannheim ;  we 
went  to  Kaiserlautern." 

The  third  and  fourth  came  back — with  the  same 
story.     Finally,  in  came  the  fifth  man. 

"Did  you  too,  by  any  chance  go  to  Kaiserlautern?" 
T  asked. 

"Yes  and  say,  there  was  something  queer  about  it," 
said  the  observer.  "They  seemed  to  be  expecting  me. 
Long  before  I  got  near  the  place  I  could  see  the  search- 
lights flickering  all  over  the  map.  They  spotted  me 
right  off  and  maybe  the  Archies  didn't  get  busy!  I  ran 
into  a  regular  hornet's  nest." 

"Drop  any  eggs?" 

"The  whole  outfit.  I  wasn't  going  to  be  scared  off 
that  way,"  replied  the  observer. 

Truly,  there  must  have  been  a  hot  time  in  the  old 
town  of  Kaiserlautern  that  night.  Why  everyone 
picked  on  the  place  I  don't  know;  perhaps  they  didn't 
like  its  name. 
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The  City  of  Lost  Laughter 

By  MARY  JOSEPHINE  BENSON 


"The  people  here  (Courtrai)  have  suffered  too  inuch 
to  have  any  complete  reaction,  yet  some  of  them  called 
out  'Good  Morning!'  and  all  their  men  doffed  their 
hats  to  us,  but  with  gravity  and  a  kind  of  dullness 
like  people  who  had  long  been  stunned  by  misery." 
—Philip   Gibbs. 


Roubaix  sang  and  Lille  rang  in  our  triumphal  way, 
At  Tourcoing  the  dying  year  sat  up  with  eyes  of  May, 
We    entered    Bruges    to    storms    of   joy    with    banners 

streaming  gay — 
But   the   City   of  Lost   Laughter   was   the   remnant   of 
Courtrai! 


Oh,  four  years  of  war  tears  had  dried  the  wells  of  woe, 
The  townsfolk  had  no  cistern  left  to  bubble  up  and  flow 
In  rainbow  showers  of  happiness;   they  let  us  come  and  go 
As  voiceless  as  their  belfries,  struck  to  silence  long  ago. 

From  each  dug-out  they  flocked  about  with  leaden,  hungry  eyes. 
Young  children  grown  too  old  for  joy  at  freedom's  strange  surprise, 
The  aged  that  could  not  straighten  to  behold  the  tranquil  skies. 
And  wondered  at  the  stranger  in  the   Liberator's  guise. 

Deliverance  disturbed  their  trance  of  misery — no  more. 
Dumb  sheep  of  slaughter,  piteous  beneath   the   axe  of  war! 
We  trod  their  ways  where  autumn  leaves  lay  red  as  trails  of  gore 
And  listened  to  the  echo  of  the  dying  cannon's  roar. 

The  fiendish  guns  of  fleeing  Huns  still  swept  the  streets  with   tire, 
And  shards  of  Death  flew  thick  as  rooks  about  St.  Martin's  spire; 
Joy  could  not  make  her  matins  heard  against  that  warring  choir — 
The  mart  was  a  necropolis,  each   curb  a  smoking  pyre. 


I  paused  beside  the  teeming  tide  that  cleaves  the  town  in  twain. 
Where  yesterday  we  British  closed  the  Hohenzollerns'  reign, 
And  wept  for  citizens  too  crushed  to  feel  or  joy  or  pain 
Who  dully  told  me  nightmare-tales  and  went  their  ways  again. 

"The  Prussian  dread  is  gone,"  they  said,  "but  to  return,' forsooth! 
Old  men  and  infants  cannot  fight.     They've  taken  all  our  youth." 
For  peace  was  only  one  day  old,  nay,  hardly  that  in  truth, 
And   a  thousand   and  five  hundred   days  had  steeped   Courtrai    in    ruth! 

The   seven   first  who  braved  the   worst  and   ranged   the  prison   town 
Were  clutched  by  frantic  hands,  like  straws  snatched  at  by  men  who  drown; 
They  took  the  pent-up  welcome  for  the  hosts  in  khaki-brown 
'Ere  hope  sank  back  to  sullenness  and  doubt  that  would  not  down. 

Oh,  towns  bloomed  and  towers  boomed  on  our  triumphal  way. 
And  all  along  the  dying  year  looked  up  with  eyes  of  May — 
The  khaki-coats  had  banished  all  the  hordes  in  leprous  gray. 
But    a    City    of   Lost    Laughter   was    the    phantom    of    Courtrai! 


The  THREE  SAPPHIRES 
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CHAPTER  XX— Continued 
I  HEY     moved     forward,     Finnerty 
feeling  the  path  with   the  bamboo 
rod.     He  hugged   the   wall   on   his 
right,  knowing  that  the  passage,  skirting 
the  hill  edge,  must  lead  to  beneath   the 
palace.      Suddenly,    shoulder    high,    the 
gloom  was  broken  by  a   square  opening, 
and  through  it  Finnerty  saw  the  handle 
of  the   Dipper   in   its   sweep  toward  the 
horizon.     Beneath  this  port  was  a  ledge  to  support  a 
machine  gun,  as  the  major  surmised.     Every  twenty 
feet  were  openings  of  different  shapes;  some  narrow, 
vertical    slits    for    rifle    fire.      Once    Finnerty's    rod 
touched  a  pillar  in  the   centre   of  the   passage.     His 
fingers  read  grotesque  figures  carved  upon  its  sides, 
and  he  knew  they  were  in  one  of  the  old  Hindu  rajah's 
semi-sacred  excavated  chambers.  Twice,  on  his  right, 
his  hand  slipped  into  space  as  he  felt  his  way — open 
doorways    from    which    dipped    stone    steps    to    lower 
exits. 

Suddenly  his  bamboo  rod  came  dead  against  an 
obstructing  wall  in  front.  Set  in  this  was  a  flat  steel 
door,  with  a  keyhole  which  admitted  one  of  the  other 
keys.  Finnerty  closed  the  door,  not  locking  it,  but 
when  he  had  taken  two  steps  he  caught  a  clicking 
sound  behind.  Turning  in  apprehension,  he  pushed 
upon  the  door,  but  it  refused  to  give.  He  inserted 
the  key;  the  bolt  was  where  he  had  left  it,  shot  back, 
but  the  door  was  immovable.  A  shiver  twitched  his 
scalp.  Had  he  himself  touched  something  that  auto- 
matically locked  the  door,  or  had  its  swing  carried 
a  warning  to  some  one  who  had  electrically  shot  the 
bolts.  The  door  itself  was  massive  enough  to  hold  any 
sort  of  mechanism ;  it  was  like  the  bulkhead  of  a  battle- 
ship. 

Twice  Finnerty  found  a  closed  door  in  the  wall  on 
his  right;  no  doubt  within,  the  chamber  beyond  were 
cannon  that  commanded  some  road  of  approach  to  the 
hill.  Next  his  hand  swept  across  a  four-foot  space,  and 
against  the  farther  wall  of  this  stood  open  a  heavy 
teakwood  door;  from  the  passage  beyond  drifted  a 
nauseating,  carrion  smell,  such  as  hovers  over  a  tiger's 
cage. 

Twenty  yards  beyond,  Swinton  touched  the  major's 
shoulders  and  whispered:  "I  heard  something  behind; 
I  feel  that  we  are  being  followed." 

The  major  shivered;  not  through  personal  fear,  but 
if  they  were  trapped,  if  they  failed,  what  bloodshed 
and  foolish  revolt  would  follow.  To  turn  back  and 
search  was  useless;  they  must  keep  on.  They  must  be 
close  to  the  many  chambers  beneath  the  palace  where 
the  ammunition  and  guns,  no  doubt,  were  kept.  It 
was  ominous,  this  utter  absence  of  everything  but 
darkness. 

WITH  a  gasping  breath,  Finnerty  stood  still.  A 
slipping  noise  in  front  had  caught  his  ear,  but 
now,  in  their  own  silence,  they  both  heard  the  slip  of 
velvet  feet  on  the  stone  floor  behind,  and  in  their 
nostrils  struck  full  the  carrion  smell. 

"Tiger!"  Finnerty  whispered,  and  the  pulled-back 
hammers  of  his  gun  clicked  alarming  loud  on  the  death 
air. 

Swinton,  too,  cocked  his  rifle,  and  whispered :  "Push 
■  n;  I'll  guard  the  rear!" 

In  ten  paces  Finnerty's  gun  barrel  clicked  agai«8t 
ion;  it  was  a  door.  They  were  trapped.  Behind,  the 
ling  crept  closer. 

"Light  a  candle  and  hold  it  above  my  head;  I  must 
settle  that  brute,"  he  said,  in  his  mind  also  a  thought 
that  perhaps  the  light  would  frighten  away  the  animal 
that  trailed  them. 

As  Swinton  struck  a  match  it  broke,  its  flickering 
fall  glinting  green  two  devilish  eyes  in  the  head  of  a 
tiger  that  was  setting  himself  for  a  spring,  ten  feet 
fiway.  The  roar  of  Finnerty's  10-bore,  the  two  shocks 
ilmost  in  one,  nearly  burst  their  eardrums,  and 
Swinton,  having  .slung  his  rifle,  stood  keyed  to  rigidity 
by  the  call  for  steady  nerve.  There  was  no  rushing 
r-harge.  A  smothered  cough  from  the  tiger  told  that 
^ilood  choked  his  lungs. 

A  man's  voice  came  from  the  darkness  almost  at 
'heir  elbow,  saying:   "Sahib,   I   am    Darna   Singh — a 
I    friend!" 

"Come     here!"      Finnerty      answered.     "But      no 
treachery!"  For  he  fear«d  it  might  be  an  impostor. 
Darna  Singh  drew  close,  whispering:     "The  tiger  is 
I    dead,  so  do  not  make  a  light.     How  did  the  sah-b  get 
j    here — has  he  keys  for  the  door?" 

Finnerty  told  how  the  princess  had  sent  him  Darnu's 
1  ing  of  keys. 
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Concluding  Instalment 

Darna  Singh  explained:  "I  was  cast  in  here  by 
Ananda  to  be  killed  by  the  tiger  who  has  been  let 
down  from  his  cage.  Perhaps  they  do  not  know  that 
you  are  here." 

"Have  they  heard  the  gun?"  the  major  asked. 

"The  doors  are  very  heavy,  and  through  the  rock 
they  would  not  have  heard.  If  they  have,  the  key 
will  not  open  the  door  if  they  wish." 

Then  Darna  Singh  told  what  lay  beyond  the  door. 
The  magazine  was  all  prepared  for  blowing  up  should 
Ananda's  plan  fail,  and  there  be  danger  of  discovery 
of  his  imported  guns.  Wires  ran  from  the  magazines  to 
a  room  in  the  palace,  where  a  switch  could  bury  every- 
thing in  a  second.  The  passages  were  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  the  dynamo  might  have  gone  wrong, 
causing  the  darkness,  or  it  might  be  an  entrapping 
scheme.  There  would  not  be  more  than  one  or  two 
German  guards  at  the  magazine,  where  the  guns  were, 
and  if  the  sahibs  could  fall  upon  these  in  the  dark. 
Darna  Singh  could  win  over  the  native  guards,  for 
they  did  not  love  Ananda. 

'T'HE  door  opened  to  a  key,  showing  beyond  no  glint 
*■  of  light.  They  passed  through;  this  time  Finnerty. 
finding  a  fragment  of  rock,  fixed  it  so  that  the  door 
could  not  be  closed  behind  them.  Hope  suggested  that 
the  shot  had  not  been  heard,  for  no  storm  of  attack 
broke  upon  them. 

After  a  time  Darna  Singh  checked,  and,  putting  his* 
lips  close  to  Finnerty's  ear,  whispered :  "We  are  close 
to  the  gun  and  ammunition  room.  I  will  go  a  little 
in  advance  and  speak  in  Hindustani  to  the  sentry;  he 
will  think  it  one  of  their  natives,  and  as  we  talk  you 
must  overpower  him." 

Keeping  within  striking  distance,  Finnerty  and 
Swinton  followed.  As  they  crept  forward,  with  blind- 
ing suddenness  an  electric  glare  smote  their  eyes,  and 
from  beneath  the  reflected  light  a  machine  gune  stuck 
forth  its  ugly  nose.  Behind  a  steel  shield  a  German- 
flavored  voice  commanded:     "Drop  your  guns!" 

Both  men  hesitated.  To  surrender  was  almost  worse 
than  death. 

••r>h"v.  or  get  shot!"  the  ugly  voice  called. 

"We'll  put  them  down,  major,"  Swinton  said ;  "dead 
men  are  no  help  to  the  Government" 

As  they  laid  down  their  guns  two  Prussians  slipped 
into  the  light  and  picked  them  up.  From  behind  the 
steel  shield  two  others  appeared,  and  following  them 
loomed  the  gorilla  form  of  Doctor  Boelke,  his  face 
wreathed  in  a  leer  of  triumph. 

At  a  command  in  German,  one  of  the  men  swung 
open  an  iron-barred  door,  disclosing,  as  he  touched  a 
button,  a  cell  ten  feet  square.  Boelke  turned  to  Fin- 
nerty: "Major,  you  haf  intruded  without  -der 
ceremony  of  an  invitation;  I  now  invite  you  to  make 
yourself  at  home  in  der  guest  chamber." 

"Your  humor,  like  yourself,  is  coarse,"  Finnerty 
retorted. 

"You  vill  enter  der  door,  or "  Boelke  waved  a 

hand,  the  bayonets  were  advanced  to  within  striking 
distance,  while  the  machine  gun  clicked  ominously. 

FINNERTY  realized  that  to  resist  was  suicide;  no 
doubt  Boelke  would  prefer  to  have  an  excuse  for 
killing  them — there  was  absolute  murder  in  the  bleary 
animal  eyes. 

Swinton  said  in  an  even,  hard  voice:  "The  British 
Government  will  have  you  shot  as  a  German  spy." 

"Perhaps  Captain  Herbert  vill  be  shot  as  an  English 
spy  to-morrow;  and  now" — Boelke  raised  his  arm — 
"ven  I  drop  my  hand  you  vill  be  shot  for  resisting 
arrest." 

"We  won't  give  the  hound  an  excuse  for  murder," 
Finnerty  said,  leading  the  way  through  the  door.  A 
German  followed  them  in,  and  ran  his  hands  over 
their  bodies  for  revolvers;  finding  Finnerty's  hunting 
knife,  he  took  it  away.  The  door  was  locked,  and  a 
jniard  placed  in  front  of  it 

It  was  only  now  that  the  two  noticed  that  Darna 
Singh  had  disappeared;  nobody  seemed  to  have  seen 
him;  he  had  simply  vanished.  Probably  the  guard, 
even  if  they  saw  him,  took  him  to  be  one  of  their  own 


"Collten,   1   love  you.       Nothinc   in   the   world   is  roing 
to  take  you   from   me — nothing." 


natives —  not    associated    with 
dropped  into  their  hands. 


fhf'    sahibs    who    had 


CHAPTER  XXI 
pAPTAlN  FOLEY  sat  in  Doctor  Boelke's  big  chair 
^  in  the  doctor's  bungalow,  seeing  a  lovely  vision 
in  the  smoke  which  curled  upward  from  his  cheroot; 
he  saw  himself  the  possessor  of  two  race  horses  he 
would  buy  when  he  went  back  to  Europe — perhaps  it 
would  have  to  be  in  Germany — with  the  money  Boelke 
had  gone  to  the  palace  for.  The  crafty  captain  had 
demanded  "money  down" — the  two  thousand  pounds 
he  was  to  have  for  delivering  the  stolen  paper,  and 
that,  too,  before  he  showed  the  paper.  To  guard 
against  force,  he  had  allowed  Marie  to  keep  the  docu- 
ment, bul  Marie  should  have  been  in  the  bungalow; 
however,  she  could  not  be  far — .she  would  be  in  shortly. 

From  where  he  sat  at  Boelke's  flat  desk,  Foley 
looked  upon  a  wall  of  the  room  that  was  paneled  in 
richly  carved  teakwood,  and  from  a  brass  rod  hung 
heavy  silk  curtains.  On  the  panel  that  immediately 
fronted  his  eyes  was  Ganesha,  a  pot-bellied,  elephant- 
headed  god;  a  droll  figure  that  caught  the  captain's 
fancy,  especially  when  it  reeled  groggily  to  one  side  to 
uncover  an  opening  through  which  a  dark,  brilliant 
eye  peered  at  him.  The  captain's  face  held  placid  under 
this  mystic  scrutiny,  but  his  right  hand  gently  pulled 
c  dpawer  of  the  desk  open,  disclosing  a  Mauser  pistol. 

When  the  whole  panel  commenced  to  slide  silently, 
he  lifted  the  pistol  so  that  its  muzzle  rested  on  the 
desk.  Through  the  opening  created  in  the  wall  a 
handsome  native  stepped  into  the  room,  salaamed,  and, 
turning,  closed  the  nperturi".  then  he  said:  "I  am 
Nawab  Darna  Singh,  the  brother  of  Rajah  Ananda's 
princess.     May  I  close  the  door,  sahib?" 

Foley  lifted  the  Mauser  into  view,  dr.iwling:  "If 
you  wish;  I  have  a  key  here  to  open  it,  if  neccssnry." 

Darna  Singh  closed  a  door  that  led  from  the  front 
hall  to  the  room,  and,  coming  buck  to  stand  just  across 
the  desk  from  Foley,  said;  "The  major  sahib  and  the 
captain  sahib  are  prisoners  of  Doctor  Boelke;  they  arc 
below  in  a  cell — they  will  be  killed." 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Darna  Singh  related  how 
the  two  men  had  been  captured  and  how  he,  not  ob- 
served, had  slipped  away,  and,  knowing  all  the  pas- 
sages, had  made  his  way  to  the  stone  steps  that  led 
from  the  tunnels  to  Doctor  Boelke's  bungalow. 
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Foley  in  his  cold,  unimpassioned  voice  asked,  "What 
do  you  want  me  to  do?" 

"Save  them." 

The  captain's  eyes  narrowed.  "They  are  not  friends 
of  mire;  they  searched  me  to-day,  and  if  I  play  this 
silly  game  I  chuck  in  the  sea  two  thousand  quid.  It's 
a  damn  tall  order." 

r\ARNA  SINGH'S  voice  throbbed  with  passionate 
*-'  feeling:  "I  am  a  rajput,  sahib,  and  we  look  upon 
the  sahibs  as  white  rajputs.  We  may  hate  our  con- 
querors, but  we  do  not  despise  them  as  cowards.  I 
never  knew  a  sahib  to  leave  a  sahib  to  die;  I  never 
knew  a  rajput  to  leave  a  brother  rajput  to  die." 

Foley  puffed  at  his  cigar,  and  behind  his  set  face 
went  on  the  conflict  the  rajut's  appeal  to  his  man- 
hood had  stirred.  Darna  Singh  spoke  again:  "The 
sahib  will  not  live  to  be  branded  a  coward,  for  his  eyes 
show  he  has  courage.  And  we  must  hurry  or  it  will  be 
too  late,  for  these  two  sahibs  have  risked  their  lives 
to  save  the  British  raj  against  Prince  Ananda's,  who 
is  a  traitor  to  the  sahib's  king;  he  is  a  traitor  to  his 
wife,  the  princess,  for  to-morrow  he  will  force  into  the 
palace  the  white  mem-sahib  who  is  here  with  Doctor 
Boelke. 

"By  gad!"  At  last  the  cold  gambler  blood  had 
warmed.  His  daughter  Marie,  eh?  That  was  dif- 
ferent! And  to  funk  it — let  two  Englishmen  die!  One 
an  Irishman,  even !  No  doubt  it  was  true,  he  reasoned, 
for  that  was  why  Darna  Singh  was  in  revolt  against 
the  prince. 

"What  chance  have  we  got?"  Foley  asked. 

"There  will  be  a  guard  at  the  cage." 

"A  German?" 

"Yes,  sahib." 

"They  have  seen  me  with  Doctor  Boelke;  perhaps  we 
can  turn  the  trick.  But,"  and  his  hard  gray  eyes  rested 
on  Darna  Singh's  face,  "If,  when  we  go  down  there  is 
no  chance,  I  won't  play  the  giddy  goat;  I'll  come  back." 
He  handed  Boelke's  Mauser  to  the  rajput,  saying:  "I 
have  a  pistol  in  my  belt." 

Darna  Singh  slid  the  panel,  and  they  passed  from 
the  room  to  a  landing  and  down  a  dozen  stone  steps 
to  a  dim-lighted  passage.  Here  the  rajput  whispered: 
"I  can  take  the  sahib  by  a  dark  way  to  where  he  can 
see  the  cage  in  which  the  two  sahibs  will  be." 

"Hurry!"  Foley  answered,  for  he  was  thinkirg  rue- 
fully of  his  money. 

THE  underground  place  was  a  cross-hatch  of  many 
tunnels,  and  Darna  Singh  led  the  way  through  a 
circuitous  maze  till  they  came  to  a  bright-lighted  cross 
passage,  and,  peeping  around  a  corner,  Foley  saw, 
fifty  feet  away,  a  solitary  German  leaning  against  the 
wall,  a  rifle  resting  at  his  side.  Raising  his  voice  in 
the  utterance  of  Hindustani  words,  Foley  rounded  the 
corner  at  a  steady  pace,  followed  by  Darna  Singh.  The 
sentry  grasped  his  rifle, 
and,  standing  erect,  chal- 
lenged. In  German  Foley 
answered,  "We  come  from 
the  Herr  Doctor." 

The  sentry,  having  seen 
Foley  with  Doctor  Boelke, 
was  unsuspicious,  and, 
grounding  his  rifle  tight 
against  his  hip,  he  clicked 
his  heels  together  at  at- 
tention. 

"The  two  prisoners  are 
wanted  above  for  examin- 
ation," Foley  said.  "You 
are  to  bind  their  arms  be- 
hind their  back  and  ac- 
company us." 

"The  one  sahib  is  a 
giant,"  the  other  answered, 
when  this  order,  percolat- 
ing slowly  through  his 
heavy  brain,  had  found  no 
objection. 

"Give  me  the  gun;  I  will 
cover  him  while  you  bind 
his  arms." 

The  sentry  unlocked  the 
door,  took  a  rope  in  his 
hand,  and,  saying  to  Foley, 
"Keep  close,  viein  Herr" 
entered  the  cell. 

Finnerty  and  Swinton 
watched  this  performance, 
in  the  major's  mind  bitter 
anger  at  the  thought  that 
an  Irishman  could  be  such 
a  damnable  traitor. 

"Will  the  Herr  Kapitan 


give  orders  in  English  to  these  achweinehuruLt  that  if 
they  do  not  obey  they  will  be  killed?" 

Foley  complied.  What  he  said  was:  "Major,  put 
your  hands  behind  your  back;  then  when  this  chap 
comes  close  throttle  him  so  quick  he  can't  speak." 

A  hot  wave  of  blood  surged  in  a  revulsion  of  feeling 
through  Finnerty's  heart,  and  he  crossed  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  half  turning  as  if  to  invite  the  bond- 
age. When  the  German  stepped  close  a  hand  shot  up, 
and,  closing  on  his  windpipe,  pinned  him  flat  against 
the  wall,  lifted  to  his  toes,  his  tongue  hanging  out  from 
between  parted  lips. 

"Bind  and  gag  him,  Swinton,"  Foley  suggested. 

In  a  minute  the  sentry  was  trussed,  a  handkerchief 
wedged  in  his  mouth,  and  he  was  deposited  in  a  corner. 
Outside,  Foley  turned  off  the  cell  light,  locked  the  door, 
and,  handing  the  guard's  gun  to  Swinton,  led  the  way 
back  to  the  dark  passage. 

On  the  landing  above  the  stone  steps,  Darna  Singh 
silently  moved  the  carved  Ganesha  and  peered  through 
the  hole.  Then  whispering,  "The  room  is  empty,"  un- 
locked and  slid  open  the  panel,  locking  it  behind  them 
as  they  entered  Boelke's  room. 

'T'HE  bungalow  was  silent.  There  was  no  sound  of 
■*■  servants  moving  about,  no  doubt  they  were  over  at 
the  palace,  waiting  for  the  thing  that  was  in  the  air. 

Out  of  the  fullness  of  his  heart,  Foley  spoke  in  low 
tones:  "Gentlemen,  the  doctor  will  be  here  shortly  with 
money  for  me,  and  your  presence  might  irritate  him." 

"I'll  never  forget  what  you've  done  for  us,  Foley," 
Finnerty  said. 

"Neither  will  I  if  you  do  me  out  of  two  thousand  quid 
by  blathering  here,"  Foley  drawled. 

Swinton  put  his  hand  on  Foley's  arm.  "Forgive  me 
for  what  I  said  on  the  trail,  and  I  give  you  my  word 
that  what  you've  done  for  us  will  be  brought  to  the 
sircar's  notice;  but  we've  got  to  capture  Boelke.  We've 
got  to  nip  this  revolt;  you  know  there's  one  on." 

"Look  here,  Herbert,"  Foley  drawled,  "I  don't  mind 
risking  my  life  to  help  out  a  couple  of  sahibs — a  fel- 
low's got  to  do  that — but  I'm  damned  if  I'm  going  to 
chuck  away  a  kit  bag  full  of  rupee  notes." 

"I've  got  nothing  to  do  with  the  money;  that's  a 
matter  you  must  settle  with  Boelke,"  Swinton  said  in 
dry  diplomacy;  "but  if  you  and  the  major  will  hide 
behind  that  heavy  curtain  and  capture  this  enemy  to 
the  British  raj,  I  can  promise  you  an  unmolested  re- 
turn to  England.  There's  another  thing" — his  words 
were  hesitatingly  apologetic— "we  are  now  your  heavy 
debtors  and  can't  make  demands  on  you  for  that  paper, 
but  if  it  gets  into  Prince  Ananda's  hands  it  will  make 
his  revolt  possible.  He  will  show  it  to  the  chiefs  who 
meet  him  to-night." 

"And  with  that  I  have  nothing  to  do.  I'll  deliver  the 
paper  to  Boelke  and  take  my  money ;  what  you  do  to  the 
Herr  Doctor  after  that  is  no  concern  of  mine." 


The  doctor's  rage  increased.      "If  roar  fadder  is  traitor  to  me 


With  a  smile,  Swinton  held  out  his  hand,  saying: 
"Darna  Singh  and  I  are  going  to  blow  up  the  magazine, 
but  I'll  just  say.  thank  you,  for  fear  I  get  pipped." 

CHAPTER  XXII. 
rOLEY  and  Major  Finnerty  took  up  their  positions 
■*•  in  a  corner  behind  a  heavy  curtain,  Foley  making 
two  slits  \f\  it  with  a  pocketknife.  They  were  clear  of  the 
door  leading  below,  and  even  if  Boelke  came  that  way 
he  would  not  detect  their  presence. 

In  five  minutes  Marie  entered  the  room,  and  stood 
looking  about  as  if  she  had  expected  to  see  some  one 
She  wore  a  riding  habit,  and  through  the  curtain  slit 
Finnerty  could  see  that  her  face  was  drawn  and  white, 
her  eyes  heavy  in  utter  weariness. 

Almost  immediately  a  heavy  tread  sounded  in  the 
hall,  followed  by  the    thrust   of    Boelke's   ugly    form 
through  the  door.     He  glared  about  the  room,  and. 
crashing  into  his  chair,  asked  gruffly:    "Vhere  is  your 
fadder?" 
"I  don't  know,"  the  girl  answered  wearily. 
"You  don't  know!  Veil,  vhere  is  der  paper?" 
"You  must  get  it  from  my  father." 
"I  don't  like  dot;  some  one  is  a  liar!" 
The  girl's  silence   at   this   brutality   but   increased 
Boe'ke's  ugliness.    "Your  fadder  don't  trust  me.  Being 
a  thief  himself,  und  a  traitor,  he  pays  me  der  same 
compliment — he   refuse  to  deliver  der  paper  till  der 
;noney  is  paid.     Here  is  der  rupees,  und  I  vant  der 
paper."    His  heavy  knuckles  beat  upon  the  table. 
"You  must  wait,  then,  till  he  comes." 
"He  toldt  me  you  had  der  paper  still — for  fear  h* 
might  be  robbed.    I  suppose.    Vhere  is  it?" 
"It  is  hidden." 
"Get  it;  der  rajah  vaits." 

The  girl  sat  with  no  movement  of  response.  Fin- 
nerty could  see  her  face  draw  into  a  cast  of  resolve. 
Both  he  and  Foley  felt  that  it  would  be  better  to  wait 
for  the  girl  to  leave  the  room  before  they  rushed  upon 
Boelke;  there  might  be  shooting. 

The  doctor's  rage  increased.  "If  your  fadder  if 
traitor  to  me — if  der  paper  is  not  produced  in  five 
minutes,  I  will  send  out  word  that  he  be  shot  on  sight, 
und  between  you  two  ve  vill  find  der  paper."  Boelke 
sat  back  in  his  chair  with  a  snorting  growl. 

"Listen  to  me,  Herr  Boelke,"  the  girl  said  in  a  voice 
clean  cutting  as  a  steel  tool  that  rips  iron.  "My  father 
is  acting  loyal  to  you,  though  he  is  a  traitor  to  his  own 
government.  He  stole  that  paper  because  he  faced 
what  he  called  dishonor  over  gambling  debts,  and  I  was 
blamed  for  taking  it.  I  was  the  one  who  faced  dis- 
honor, and,  through  me,  Lord  Gilfain.  I  escaped  and 
made  my  way  to  India  under  false  names,  not  to  help, 
as  you  thought,  but  to  recover  that  paper  and  give  it 
back  to  the  government  or  destroy  it." 
"Haf  you  destroyed  it?" 

"You  will  never  get  it. 
Herr  Boelke.  I  have  to  tell 
you  this — that  you  may 
know  my  father  did  not 
act  the  traitor  to  you." 

"Ha,  ha!  You  are  as 
mad  as  your  fadder.  If 
der  paper  is  not  here  in 
five  minutes  do  you  know 
vat  vill  happen  you?" 

"I  am  not  afraid;  I  took 
all  these  risks  when  I  came 
here  to  clear  my  name." 
"Here    is    der    money — 
my  time  is  short." 

"TpWICE  Foley  had  laid  a 
•*■  hand  on  Finnerty'.« 
arm  in  restraint. 

"Never!  I  swear  it.  I 
am  not  afraid." 

"No;  like  your  fadder 
you  haf  not  fear  or  sense. 
But  vait.  You  do  not  fear 
for  your  own  life — I  know 
dot — but  vill  you  trade  dot 
paper  for  der  life  of  der 
man  you  love — Major  Fin- 
nerty?" The  listeners 
heard  a  gasp.  "I  mean  dot. 
He  und  der  udder  fool, 
Svinton,  is  below  in  a  cell 
— caught  dere  as  spies — 
und  to-morrow  dey  vill  be 
shot  as  spies.  Dey  took 
care  dot  nobody  see  dem 
go  in,  und  I  vill  take  care 
dot  nobody  see  dem  come 
out"     Cont'd  on  page  78. 


ITTING  IN  the  RETURNED  MAN 


WHEN  peace  was 
declared,  each 
of  us  took  it 
liifferently.  A  mother 
exclaimed:  "Oh,  now 
my  boy  won't  have  to 
l»o,"  and  wiped  away  a 
tear.  A  young  girl  ex- 
claimed regretfully : 
"Oh,  goodness!  Now  he 
won't  be  able  to  use 
those  socks'  I  sent  him," 
and  frowned  moodily 
until  her  mother  re- 
minded her  that  we  had 
also  worn  socks  before  the  war. 

Myself,  I  felt  something  snap.  It  was  that  some- 
thing like  a  steel  spring  which  had  pressed  on  my  brain 
all  these  years  of  war;  as  it  has  on  those  of  millions 
if  other  men  and  women  and  children.  A  strange 
xaltation  began  to  take  possession  of  me.  It  went 
o  my  head  like  old  wine.  I  found  myself  almost 
houting:  "Why,  I  feel  a  thousand  years  younger:  I 
an  enjoy  life  again."  And  with  that  thought  relief 
wept  over  me:  I  talked  rapidly;  I  gesticulated.  At 
:;st,  my  mind  was  free. 

My  thought  flew  back  to  other  days  and  other  men 
-the  dead   men    who  had   made   this   great  day   pos- 
^lble.    It  leapt  back  over  the  sadness  of  the  years  be- 
hind us  to  my  comrades  of  the  regiment,  the  Princess 
Patricias,  and  of  how  they  had  died,  and  my  thought 
included   my   comrades  of  all  other   regiments  of  all 
he  other  armies  of  our  Allies  so  that  I  visualized  the 
reat  host  of  the  soldier-dead.    And  it  leapt  forward  to 
he  years  to  come  so  that  these  two  thoughts  became 
:iextricably  interwoven,  that  one  of  the  dead  men  with 
nis  thought  of  the  years  to  be. 

And  gradually  my  joy  in  peace  died  and  was  re- 
placed by  a  quiet  and  serious  satisfaction,  freighted 
with  a  sense  of  terrible  responsibility. 

For  I  saw  that  when  peace  was  signed,  the  new  war 
had  automatically  declared  itself. 

f  .\'  approaching  the  problem  of  thv  returned  soldier 
it  is  necessary  first  to  acquire  an  understanding  of 
the  veteran.  He  is  not  normal.  And  in  tracing  the 
reasons  for  his  abnormality,  the  threads  lead  back  to 
the  training  camp,  the  trenches,  the  hospital.  War  has 
made  a  different  man  of  him,  physically  and  mentally. 
Let  me  quote  from  my  own  experience. 

When  I  first  awoke  in  hospital,  it  was  to  the  dull 
apathy  of  numbed  horror,  unable  to  reason,  afraid  to 
if  I  could,  for  fear  of  what  I  should  discover  in  my  own 
mind.  And  all  about  me  were  other  men,  thinking  these 
same  thoughts,  or  fearing  to  do  so,  staring  at  one  an- 
other with  that  dull  look  of  ineffable  sorrow  common 
to  soldiers  who  have  just  come  out  of  their  "bad  time." 
The  haunting  horrors  of  those  days  I  shall  never  for- 
get! Yet  they  were  sweetly  mingled  with  so  many 
precious  things  which  we  had  never  thought  to  see 
again,  the  lovely  laughter  of  little  children,  the  undis- 
turbed song  of  birds,  flowers  bursting  into  bloom,  and 
all  other  things  of  peace  and  that  old  forgottt^n  world 
which  we  had  thought  had  surely  died. 

And  then  the  nostalgia  of  bitter  longing  for  our  own 
folk  that  swept  over  us,  for  the  dear  irregularities  of 
our  own  speech,  the  faces  of  those  we  knew,  the  sounds 
of  their  voices,  the  sights,  the  smells  of  home. 

"These  alien  people  about  us;  they  do  not  understand 
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uur  thoughts  but  those  at  home   wil 
will  he  happy !"    So  we  thought. 


XnA    then    we 
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Englander  Schwein"  "The  Soul   of   the    Assault/' 

"Thf    Firen    nf    A  unih  ihitinti  "    .^tn 

l':i)XTuK8  'SoT\i. — Mr.  I'mrmni  us  un<  oj  the  best  known  of  Canadian 
xoldier-authors  and  is  also  an  officer  of  the  Great  War  Veterans'  Aswcia- 
tion.  He  is,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  interpret  accurately  the  vieu^point 
'//  the  ref)irned  soldier,  his  needs  and  his  demands.  In  an  earh/  issiif 
he  iriH  deal  with  the  forces  behind  and  the  objects  of  the  G.  W.  V.A 


my  kind,  seeking  solace  in  forgetfulness.  But  that  was 
bad;  so  then  I  plunged  into  a  premeditated  gayety". 
holding  my  nose  and  taking  that  like  the  medicine  of 
the  doctor.  And  gradually,  I  began  to  get  a  grip  on 
things  and  on  myself.  I  began  to  enjoy  myself  and  life, 
laughed  without  forcing,  took  interest  in  the  small 
things  of  life.  But  always  in  the  back  of  my  mind  that 
knowledge  which  made  my  nights  a  hell  of  horrid 
dreams  of  blood  and  war  and  weariness,  forced  on  me 
the  thought  that  in  all  this  talk  of  slackers  I  was  the  ' 
biggest  slacker  of  them  all ;  for  I  knew  how  bad  a  time 
my  comrades  over  there  were  having;  I  had  not  the 
excuse  of  these  others,  of  ignorance;  I  knew.  And  I 
could  never  rid  myself  of  the  feeling  that  even  though 
I  was  physically  unable  to  go,  yet  I  should  go.  And 
that  same  feeling  did  operate  to  send  back  to  the  ranks 
many  a  man  who  had  been  discharged  for  wounds. 
For  these  thoughts  and  experiences  of  mine  are  those 
of  all  soldiers  who  have  had  a  bad  shaki'ng-up.  I  have 
talked  to  hundreds  on  the  subject  and  all  accounts 
agree. 

'pHE  first  year  was  the  worst.  It  took  all  my  powers 
of  concentration,  all  my  will-power,  to  keep  me  at 
my  tasks.  It  was  not  that  I  wanted  to  do  anything 
else— I  did  not  know  what  I  wanted  to  do — but  I  did  not 
want  to  do  what  I  was  doing.  And  even  now,  as  I 
write  this,  I  find  that  I  must  drive  myself  to  an  extent 
that  was  wholly  unnecessary  before  the  war,  even 
when  I  was  on  an  uncongenial  task.  And  I  love  this 
one;  it  is  my  supreme  interest  in  life. 

It  is  that  terrible  restlessness  which  possesses  us  like 
an  evil  spirit,  the  indefinite  expression  of  a  vague  dis- 
content, the  restlessness  of  dying  men,  little  children 
and  old  toldiers,  and  which  I  fear  expresses  itself  in 
many  inconsi-stencies. 

The  Wounds  of  the  Soul 

Tht  Vfturned  soldier  is  not  a  statistic:  he  is  a  man. 
sometimes  crippled  by  war  in  a  way  that  all  may  see. 
sometimes  invisibly  crippled,  perhaps  even  in  the  head, 
but  alway.s  with  a  new  slant  on  life  that  is  hidden  to 
others  and  probably  to  himself.  The  passionate  pro- 
test we  feel  when  we  contemplate  wrong  conditions  in 
our  own  country  is  sometimes  nullified  by  a  certain 
illogical  quality  of  viewpoint,  forced  on  us  by  the 
abnormality  of  the  life  we  have  led.  We  are  the  vic- 
tims of  a  set  of  evil  experiences  which  have  done  us  no 
good  except  to  force  on  us,  through  no  merit  of  our 
own,  the  broader  vision  that  the  raw  depths  of  horror 
bring  to  men.  And  that  is  not  the  broader  vision  of 
the  traveler  in  new  countries,  unless  the  countries 
are  of  the  mind.  It  is  that  broadness  of  vision  which 
belongs  to  the  mind  that  has  become  acquainU'd  in  all 
the  unlovely  details  of  an  intimate  contact  with  all  the 
shocking  barbarity  of  war  and  its  upsetting  of  all  old 
nnd  cherished  thought. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  vision  gained  will  offset 
for  the  soldier  the  loss  of  much  of  the  sweetness  of 
life,  many  precious  qualities  of  heart  and  mind.  The 
war  has  aroused  and  given  birth  to  a  new  nnd  a  better 
world.  No  man  who  has  studied  the  manifestations  of 
the  awakened  conscience  of  humanity  can  deny  this 
fact.  And  the  majority  of  (he  men  and  women  of  the 
world  to-dny  are  better  men  and  women  than  they  were 
four  years  ago.  People  sacrifice  now,  as  ii  matter  of 
habit,  who  never  before  had  realized  their  <!'i''  -- 
citizens  to  their  fellowmcn  and  to  their  country 

But  there  has  been  a  cost.  And  that  cost  is  i.v,,,  „■ 
i.ne  of  blood  and  arms  and  legs.  None  the  less,  it  has 
largely  l)een  paid  by  the  soldiers,  or  yet  will  be.  It  i 
the  cost  of  the  wounding  of  the  soul  of  the  man.  It 
impossible  for  society  to  pla«'  in  the  hands  of  the 
soldier  >■  rifle,  bid  him  to  break  one  commandment  and 
then  expect  him  to  respect  the  other.*.  The  brutalizin); 
exp<'rience  he  goes  through  in  war  gives  him  a  certain 
disrespect  for  nil  laws. 

This  fact  must  be  considered  as  ■  definite  part  of 


Lack  of  Understanding  at  Home 

And  then,  when  we  get  home  at  last.  We  don  our 
"civvies"  and  never  shall  I  forget  how  I  looked  forward 
to  that  great  occasion.  There  was  only  one  other  event 
in  my  life  comparable  to  it,  and  that  was  in  those 
palpitating  days  of  the  long-ago  that  preceded,  my  dis- 
carding of  skirts  for  my  first  pair  of  pants. 

When  I  first  put  on  civilian  clothes  again,  I  felt  my- 
self to  be  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  It  was  much  more 
strange  and  embarrassing  than  the  first  wearing  of  a 
uniform  had  ever  been.  I  had  longed  so  desperately  to 
get  into  "civvies,"  out  of  that  uniform  and  away  from 
the  sight  of  it  and  all  other  uniforms  and  all  other 
things  that  might  remind  me  of  the  army  or  the  war. 
F'or  I  was  sick  to  the  soul  of  the  sight  of  a  uniform. 

To  forget:  That  was  the  thing.  To  forget  that 
there  was  a  war  or  that  I  had  ever  been  in  it  or  in  the 
army.  But  I  could  not.  The  thing  rode  my  shoulder 
like  a  nightmare,  giving  me  no  rest.  I  could  think 
of  no  other  thing.  And  the  silly  questions  of  the 
people!  It  was  disappointing.  These  did  not  under- 
stand either.  It  was  just  the  universal  gulf  existing 
between  the  soldier  and  the  civilian  mind.  Like  all 
my  kind,  I  took  refuge  in  silence,  so  that  again  I  heard 
"How  is  it  that  none  of  you  fellows  who  come  back  will 
ever  tell  anything  about  what  happened  to  you  over 
there?" 

When  we  told  them  they  doubted  us,  or  read  the 
wrong  meaning  into  the  facts  of  our  recital.  They 
were  a  bloody-minded  lot,  always  curious  about  that 
horrible  side  of  it  which  we  sought  .so  desperately  to 
forget.  There  was  that  one  stock  question:  "Did  you 
actually  stick  a  bayonet  into  a  German?"  and  "What 
did  it  feel  like?" 

One  man  said  to  me.  "I  don't  believe  this  war  h^ 
half  so  bad  as  you  fellows  make  out  or  else  those  of 
you  I  have  seen  didn't  have  any  tough  times.  Anyhow. 
I  never  hear  you  say  anything  about  it." 

These  ghouls  would  never  dare  to  ask  me  for  the 
painful  details  of  a  horrible  death  in  a  sick-room,  or 
the  suffering  of  loved  ones.  War  is  both  those  things 
on  a  monumental  scale,  with  trimmings  of  filth  and 
sordidness  unknown  in  quieter  deaths.  Women,  for 
the  most  part,  seemed  to  understand.  They  lookc<;  at 
one  with  sombre  eyes  and  asked  no  questions.  And 
when  they  spoke  it  was  of  the  suflfering.  Perhaps  it  is 
their  quicker  sympathy,  greater  powers  of  imagina- 
tion? I  do  not  know.  But  so  it  war..  Hut  the  men; 
thev  .spoke  of  charges  and  the  ?lory  of  them  and  asked 
for  details. 

For  a  long  time  I  eschewed   the  companionship  of 
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the  returned  soldier  problem.  Above  all  other  things, 
they  require  sympathy  and  patience.  But  not  all  are 
worthy  on  the  basis  of  individual  character.  The 
measure  of  their  worth  must  be  adjudged  not  upon 
what  they  are,  but  upon  the  nature  of  what  has  made 
them  what  they  are.  For  some  are  and  will  be  un- 
worthy, some  who  were  once  men  of  good  character, 
but  who  in  war  have  been  wounded  in  the  soul.  In 
other  words,  a  man  may  turn  out  to  be  an  ingrate  and 
a  thief,  and  still  be  entitled  to  sympathy  and  kindly 
attention  because  the  demoralizing  and  brutalizing 
effect  of  war  on  him  has  operated  to  deaden  his  sense 
of  moral  values.    This  is  his  wound  of  the  soul. 

THIS  incident. occurred  in  Toronto  a  few  weeks  ago: 
There  was  the  sharp  "rat-a-tat-tat"  of  knuckles 
knocking  at  the  door  of  a  certain  house.  That  had 
given  way  to  the  repetition  of  muffled  blows  as  with  a 
doubled  fist,  before  the  woman  of  the  house,  in  a  mild 
panic  at  her  neglect,  ran  to  the  complaining  door. 

She  opened  it  full  in  the  face  of  a  nervous-looking 
man  of  middle  age  who  shot  an  angry  glance  at  her 
from  beneath  drawn  brows,  and  who  then,  without 
more  ado,  unceremoniously  thrust  into  her  unprepared 
hand  a  highly  colored  lithograph  calendar  which 
depicted  the  gory  scene  of  some  soldier's  last  sacrifice 
in  the  mud  of  Flanders;  accompanying  the  action  with: 
"Buy  one  o'  these,  lady:  Only  twenty-five  cents,"  and 
in  a  tone  that  dangerously  approached  one  of  command. 

"No,  thanks,"  she  said  evenly.  "I  don't  think  I 
want  one  to-day." 

"You  don't,  huh?  What's  the  matter  with  all  you 
women  'round  here?"  he  flared  out.  "Didn't  yuh  see 
this?"  And  he  glared  sombrely  at  her  whilst  his  fingers 
fiddled  nervously  with  the  returned  soldier's  button 
in  his  coat  lapel. 

The  woman  glanced  at  it  unmoved.  "No,  I  hadn't 
noticed  it;  but  I  don't  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  my 
buying  something  I  don't  want."  And  she  began  to 
close  the  door. 

"You  don't,  huh?"  he  rapped  out  savagely  and  as  he 
spoke,  thiust  his  heavy  army  boot  into  the  door-way 
so  that  the  woman  drew  back  in  sudden  alarm.  "Well, 
you  will — all  you  people  'round  here  that  don't.  Just 
you  wait  'till  all  the  boys  get  back;  we'll  show  you  a 
thing  or  two;  you're  not  worth  fighting  for;  it'd  do 
you  an'  this  bloody  country  good  if  the  Germans  had 
it  for  a  while."  He  paused  and  then  added  in  a  fresh 
burst  of  vitriolic  rage:  "An'  they  can  too,  for  all  o' 
me.  Damn  sure  I  wouldn't  lift  a  hand  to  stop  them 
next  time."  He  withdrew 
the  obstructing  foot  and 
shambled  oflf,  mumbling, 
making  for  the  next  house. 

That  incident  illustrates 
the  viewpoint  of  one  kind 
of  returned  soldier,  the 
kind  who  says:  "I've  done 
my  bit;  I've  fought  for  this 
country;  now  it  owes  me  a  ' 

living.     I'm   through  with  'i 

work."     That   kind   trade         '1 
on  the  aroused  generosity 
of  a  grateful  country. 

The  Soldier's  Great  Ideal 

DUT  we  are  not  all  like 
■'-'  that.  There  are  two 
classes  of  returned  sol- 
diers, and  much  the  largest 
class  demand  from  their 
country  for  themselves 
nothing  but  an  adequate 
pension  for  such  actual 
physical  disabilities  as 
they  suffer  from  and  an 
opportunity  to  make  good 
in  civil  life.  That  is  their 
second  greatest  ambition. 

For  they  do  have  a  greater  one  anrf  this  is  it:    That 
this  Canada  for  which  their  comrades  died  shall  be- 
come worthy  of  its  dead  sons  so  that  for  their  children 
the  world  will  truly  be  a  better  place  to  live  in.     That 
is  all  they  ask.     And  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
public  realizes,  the  better  element,  and  that  means  the 
great  majority,  become  consecrated  to  that  ideal,  once 
they  leave  the   army  and  cease  to  think  the   stifling 
army  thoughts.    And  it  is  this  determination 
that   impels  most  of  their   demands,  not  a 
selfish  desire  to  forward  the  class  interests 
of   returned   soldiers.     The   latter   influence 
exists  but  nowhere  is  it  so  stoutly  fought  as 
within  the  returned  soldiers'  movement. 

I  attended  a  Great  War  Veterans'  Associa- 
tion mass  meeting  on  the  night  the  armistice 
was  signed.  All  the  speakers  were  leaders 
amongst  the  returned  men,  officials  of  their 


organization.  I  heard  W.  E.  Turley,  the  provincial 
secretary  of  the  Great  War  Veterans'  Association  for 
Ontario,  state  that,  "a  mild  social  revolution  was  com- 
ing in  Canada,"  that  "we  have  a  solemn  obligation  to 
those  who  died  over  there,"  that  "we  must  educate  the 
mass  of  the  Canadian  people  in  the  true  meaning  of 
democracy,"  that  "we  have  a  good  deal  of  kindergarten 
work  to  do  with  the  Canadian  public." 

There  were  references  by  others  to  conditions  here 
that  "would  not  stand  the  sneering  criticisms  of  the 
machine-guns,"  and  yet  sanely  coupled  with  that  the 
admonition:  "Don't  rock  the  boat;  row  the  boat." 
There  was  a  reference  to  "the  new  war  that  peace  has 
brought,"  and  to  the  fact  that  "we  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  recognize 
the  value  of  a  policy  that  will  lead  to  the  conservation 
of  both  here  at  home";  which  was  a  reference  to  the 
campaign  the  Great  War  Veterans' •  Association  is 
waging  with  the  Dominion  Government  for  better  hous- 
ing accommodation  for  the  mass  of  the  Canadian 
people,  even  though  at  the  cost  of  large  holders  of  land 
and  speculators  in  house  property. 

One  speaker  said:  "It  is  only  by  the  enactment  of 
such  social  legislation  that  we  can  hope  to  make  good 
the  loss  of  the  best  of  Canada's  manhood,"  and  that 
"the  United  States  and  Canada  were  to-day  taking 
lessons  in  democracy  from  the  British  Isles,"  which 
again  was  a  reference  to  the  general  trend  of  British 
policy  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  poorer  classes  at  the 
expense  of  the  richer. 

Views  of  that  nature  may  be  open  to  criticism  as 
unfair  to  a  class,  as  visionary,  as  impractical,  but  at 
least  they  are  not  open  to  the  charge  of  being  selfish 
views.  "They  are  impelled  by  a  genuine  desire  for  the 
betterment  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  not  the  re- 
turned soldiers  as  a  class. 

Even  the  better  class  of  well-intentioned  men  are 
sometimes  very  "difficult"  in  their  private  relations, 
a  fact  which  no  doubt  reacts  on  their  general  group 
policy.  They  still  suffer  from  "nerves"  for  a  long  time 
after  their  return  to  civil  life,  but  it  is  some  comfort  to 
know  that  the  evidence  of  that  fact  diminishes  as  the 
man  is  assimilated  by  his  civilian  environment. 

Employers  Are  Disappointed 

''pHERE  is  considerable  disappointment  in  Canada 
■*•  over  the  returned  man  and  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  getting  him  to  stick  to  his  job.  That  feeling  of 
employers  may  be  warranted  by  the  facts;  but 
they  in  turn   are  explainable  and  excusable.   The  re- 
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turned  man  is  irritable,  nervous,  is  hampered,  and 
hampers  those  who  employ  him,  by  numerous  fickle 
inconsistencies  of  character  which  are  for  him  just  as 
surely  the  aftermath  of  militarism  as  is  the  wooden 
leg  of  the  soldier  who  must  drag  that  through  life. 
Many  employers,  out  of  a  mistaken  sense  of  kindness, 
give  returned  men  positions  for  which  they  are  con 
stitutionally  unfitted,  thereby  laying  up  trouble  for  a 
later  day.  And  whether  the  man  has  the  right  kind 
of  a  job  or  not,  there  is  always  that  sense  of  futility, 
that  restlessness,  which  pursues  him  like  a  wraith  of 
terrible  uneasiness.  I  have  heard  of  two  cases  almost 
identically  the  same  which  illustrate  the  extent  to 
which  this  may  be  overcome,  provided  the  employer 
fnd  the  soldier  arc  both  willing  to  try  and  the  former 
is  able  to  stand  the  loss. 

A  soldier  had  returned  to  his  old  position  in  Toronto. 
After  some  days  he  buttonholed  his  employer:  "It's  no 
use:  I've  got  to  quit.  I  can't  seem  to  stand  it  in  here: 
I  can't  settle  down:  I  want  to  be  moving:  I  want  to  be 
outside." 

"That's  all  right,"  his  employer  said,  "Whenever 
jou  feel  that  way,  you  just  go  out  and  take  a  walk  or 
a  smoke;  do  anything  you  feel  like  and  don't  bother 
about  your  work  at  all.  I  want  you  to  feel  that  I'll  do 
anything  I  can  to  help  you." 

The  soldier  remained  at  his  work,  but  after  some 

days  spoke  again:     "It's  no  use.     I  appreciate  what 

you're  doing  for  me  and  I  go  out  several  times  every 

■'s  much  as  I  feel  I  ought  to,  but  it's  just  the  same. 

I'll  have  to  go." 

Again  the  employer  said :  "You  try  it  again.  Go 
out  oftener.  Never  mind  about  me.  Go  out  all  you 
want — every  time  you  feel  that  way.  You'll  come  out 
all  right." 

That  soldier  could  be  seen  day  after  day,  many 
times  throughout  the  day  either  sitting  on  the  steps, 
smoking,  or  perhaps  walking  with  bent  head  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  plant.  At  last  he  did  overcome  his 
restlessness  and  is  to-day  as  able  and  steady  a  work- 
man as  there  is  in  that  plant. 

Again,  from  some  plants  comes  the  word  that  the 
returned-soldier  employees  are  amongst  the  best  men 
there.  But  the  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  present 
certain  phases  of  both  sides  of  the  argument. 

The  existence  of  that  terrible  restlessness  lies  back 
of  much  of  the  dissatisfaction  and  disappointment 
■ome  returned  men  may  cause.  One  employer  said  to 
me:  "They  won't  settle  down.  They  work  a  week  and 
quit,  or  they  quarrel  with  the  boss  or  the  other  men  and 

appear  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  all  the  conditions  of 
their  work.  Nothing 
seems  right  to  them,  and 
they  don't  even  know  what 
they  want  themselves. 
What  am  I  to  do?  I  want 
to  help  them  but  they 
won't  let  me.  I  must  have 
efficient  help:  I  must  live, 
too."  And  this  employer 
was  discussing  the  better 
class  of  returned  men, 
those  who  really  want  to 
get  on. 

So  even  these  well-in 
tentioned  ones  are  begin- 
ning to  wear  on  a  war- 
weary  public.  The  whole 
world  has  a  bad  case  of 
war  nerves. 

The  Bug-a-boo  of  Noise 

Noises  are  our  greatest 
bug-a-boo.  The  crack  of 
carelessly,  held  dishes 
makes  me  shudder.  Not 
even  yet  can  I  hear  the 
terrible  noises  of  our  city  streets,  the  grinding 
clatter  of  street  cars,  the  whistles  of  factories 
and  the  shrill  clamor  of  the  newsboys  with- 
out experiencing  a  shock  that  is  as  definite  as 
a  physical  blow  and  a  sharp  tremor  of  pain 
that  strikes  and  vibrates  on  the  unseen  wires 
of  my  body.  And  I  weigh  two  hundred  pounds 
and  look  like  a  prize-fighter.  And  all  who 
have  been  in  it  know  what  it  is,  for  months 
and  even  years  afterward,  to  wallow  all  night 
in  saturnalias  of  unforgettable  horror,  up  to 
the  elbows  in  blood;  and.  to  jump  shrieking 
from  the  middle  ground  of  sound  sleep  to  the 
cold  centre  of  the  bedroom  floor,  shaking  with 
fright.  These  are  some  of  the  invisible 
wounds  of  the  soldier. 

There  was  a  returned   soldier  in  Toronto 

who     was     having     difficulty     in     securing 
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"Oh,  we'll  tramp,  tramp,  tramp 
Ter  de  margki   ob  de  ribber, 
An'  we'll  flap  our  wings 
An'  soar  away  ter  heben — 
Soar  way  ober  Jordan, 
Ter  de  golden  stran'." 

JANE  ANN,  kneading  fragrant  bread-dough  on  the 
kitchen  table,  slapped  the  spongy  mass  before  her 
with  big  hands,  punched  it  with  her  fists,  banged 
it  with  all  the  ardor  her  glad  heart  backed  by  two 
hundred  and  ten  pounds  of  vigor  could  muster.  For 
Jane  Ann  believed  in  carrying  the  spirit  of  her  religion 
into  her  work. 

"Oh,  we'll   tramp,  tramp,   tramp" — 

Biff,  biff,  biff — her  fists  kept  time  on  the  dough. 

"An'  we'll  flap  our  wings 
An'  soar — " 

She  slapped  her  hands  together,  sending  a  cloud  of 
fine  flour  ceilingward. 

"Ter  de  golden  stran'."  Here,  very  gently,  the  flat- 
tened dough  was  lifted  and  rolled  into  a  ball,  only  to  be 
beaten  flat  again  in  time  to  the  inspiring  carap-meeting 
song. 

Suddenly  the  song  died,  midway  between  "tramp" 
and  "soar,"  and  Jane  Ann  stood,  mouth  agape,  gazing 
fascinatedly  from  the  window,  across  the  sun-kissed 
lawn,  and  down  the  winding  track  leading  to  the  Brady 
Stave  Mills.  Something  animate  had  detached  itself 
from  the  stationary  scenery  and  was  moving  towards 
her,  something  which  grew,  as  she  gazed,  into  the  tall 
slouching  figure  of  a  very  black  negro,  whose  shuffling 
feet  seemed  to  mark  the  measure. 

"I'se  goin' — don'  know  where, 
I'se  goin, — ah  don'  care — " 

"So,  he  done  quit  his  job  again,  has  he?"  Jane 
Ann's  ample  bosom  swelled  at  her  big  intake  of  breath, 
and  her  eyes  rolled  from  the  golden,  dew-drenched 
out-of-doors,  to  rest  upon  the  rolling-pin  beside  the 
bread-board. 

Orinoco,  the  hound  pup,  who  had  been  vainly  striving 
to  stretch  himself  thin  enough  to  secure  the  benefit 
of  a  narrow  splash  of  sunlight,  rose  furtively  and 
noiselessly,  and  pussy-footed  it  for  his  secure  nook 
behind  the  wood-box,  where  he  crouched,  sad  eyes  filled 
with  suspicion  and  apprehension. 

Providence,  luck,  or  whatever  power  it  be  that  takes 
care  of  hound  pups,  had  been  kind  to  Orinoco.  The 
ponderous  colored-woman  had  a  way  of  starting  in  on 
a  big  undertaking,  such  as  she  now  had  in  mind,  by 
warming  up  for  action  on  the  first  object  which  met  her 
eyes.  On  this  occasion  that  object  chanced  to  be  a 
box  of  June-Bug  cigars,  reposing  in  gilded  elegance 
on  the  cupboard  shelf. 

\irlTH  a  grinding  swish  the  heavy  rolling-pin 
*  '  descended,  reducing  that  box  of  treasured  smokes 
to  flaky  particles  of  gilt  and  tobacco  which,  mingling 
with  the  haze  of  flour  hanging  in  the  air,  lent  to  the 
angry  Jane  Ann  such  a  demoniac  and  fiendish  appear- 
ance that  the  pup,  his  craven  soul  slumped  to  the  very 
root  of  his  long  tail,  gave  one  heartrending  howl  and 
bolted  for  the  screen  door. 

The  door  was  closed  and  latched,  but  Orinoco  went 
through  the  blue  mosquito-netting  like  a  bullet  through 
paper,  and  on  down  the  path  to  the  gate  with  a  suc- 
cession of  mad  leaps  and  soul-gripping  howls  bespeak- 
ing terror  of  the  most  violent  type. 

Jane  Ann  gave  one  startled  glance  after  that  hurt- 
ling brown  body,  then,  dropping  the  rolling-pin  to  the 
table,  she  sank  into  a  chair  and  laughed  till  the  tears 
rolled  down  her  black  face. 

"Oh,  Lor',  wasn't  dat  pup  scared  tho'!  Oh  my,  oh 
my!  Didn't  dat  Orinoco  bolt  true  fer  freedom!  Lor' — 
dat  pup  will  shorely  be  de  defT  ob  me  yit.  I  reckon 
from  de  air,  dat  Orinoco  didn't  know  whever  he  done 
strike  a  snow-sto'm  er  been  caught  in  a  chimney-fire. 
Pore  li'l'  doggie." 

She  arose,  rubbing  her  laughter-tired  muscles,  and 
waddled  to  the  door.  Then  her  eyes  grew  sombre 
again,  as  she  saw  the  tall,  lanky  negro,  her  husband, 
coming  up  the  path,  the  whimpcrinp  Orinoco  in  his 
arms. 


Jane  Ann  stood  and  frowned  at  the  partner  of  her  joys  and  sorrowK 


Jane  Ann  stood,  arms  akimbo,  frowning  down  at  the 
partner  of  her  joys  and  sorrows. 

"Jane  Ann,  dis  hayr  pup  done  hab  a  streak  ob  sun- 
stroke," Len  greeted  her.  "I  fin'  him  grovelin'  low 
down  by  de  gate.  His  nose  am  right  hot  an'  his  eyes 
am  blood-shet.    How  come  he  get  dat  away,  Jane  Ann?" 

"Don'  yo'  be  wastin'  no  sympathy  on  dat  pup,  Len. 
Yo'se  goin'  ter  need  it  all  fer  yo'  own  self,  afo'  I'se  f roo 
wif  yer,  an'  dat's  gospel  truff.  Fust  off,  ans'er  me,  and 
ans'er  me  wifout  perification.  How  come  yo'se  trailin' 
back  home  dis  hayr  time  ob  day?  I  s'pose  yo'  done 
quit  yore  job,  as  usual?" 

T  EN'S  off  eyelid  fluttered  and  the  corner  of  his 
*-'  mouth  twitched.  He  lifted  the  pup's  long  ear  and 
examined  it  closely.  "Dat  spot  look  a  little  like  mange, 
Jane  Ann,  it  do  so " 

"Len,  I'se  waitin',  in  patience,  fer  a  explanation. 
How  come  yo're  home?" 

"Mill  shet  down  tight.     No  bolts." 

"Den  fer  why  dat  mill  whistle  blow  same  as  usual,  dis 
momin'?" 

Len  squirmed  uneasily.  "Fer  why?  Is  dat  what  Vo' 
all  wanter  ter  know,  Jane  Ann?  Why  dat  whistle' 
blow  dis  mornin'?     Why,  I  kin  tell  yo'  dat;  sure  kin!" 

"Den  tell  me,  nigger,  an'  tell  me  right  .quick." 

"Sho,  yo'  don'  mean  ter  say  yo'  really  wanter  know 
what  dat  whistle  blow — " 

"Look  yo'  here,  Len  Ballister,  yo'se  hedgin',  yo'se 
takin'  time  ter  t'ink  up  a  lie  ter  tole  me.  Oh,  don'  I 
know  yo'-all?  Now  den,  fer  de  las'  time  I  ast  yo'  why 
dat  whistle  blow  dis  momin',  if  mill  aint  runnin'?" 

Len  placed  the  pup  on  the  ground  and  watched  it 
creep,  belly  low  to  earth,  into  the  house,  and  behind 
the  wood-box. 

"Jane  Ann,  if  yo'll  promise  not  ter  tell,  I'll  explain 
fer  why  dat  whistle  done  blow  dis  momin'.  You  see — " 
as  the  woman  squared  her  shoulders,  "if  dat  udder 
stave-mill,  'cross  de  ribber,  done  get  ter  know  dat  our 
mill  was  shet  down,  dey  would  go  nf'er  our  customers. 
Us  hab  heaps  ob  orders  ter  fill,  an'  if  dem  cooper-shops 
what  gin  'em  fin'  out  we'se  short  ob  basswood  bolts, 
why  dey  would  cancel  and  gib  dem  orders  to  de  Snooter 
Mill,  see." 

"Well,  what's  dat  gotter  do  wif  de  whistle?" 

"It's  got  jes'  dis  ter  do  wif  de  whistle.  Mr.  Rrady, 
he  done  say  ter  de  engineer,  las'  night:  'Yo'  blow  dat 
whistle  at  seben  o'clock,  noon,  one  o'clock,  and  six 
o'clock,  as  usual.  Den  dat  Snooker  mill  it  t'ink  ua  am 
workin'  right  along.'  Jf  yo'  don'  believe  me,  Jane  Ann, 
yo'se  welcome  ter  listen,  come  noon,  an'  yo'll  hear  dat 
whistle  agin." 

Jane  Ann  stood,  frowning,  but  convinced.  "And  how 
long  nfo'  dey '11  be  goin'  full  blast  agin,  Len?" 

"To-morrie.  Dere's  tew  carloads  of  bolts  on  way 
here  now.  Dey  all'll  be  here  ter  night,  but  mill  won't 
start  runnin'  till  to-morrie  af'emoon." 

"An'  yo'se  dead  sure  drm  fnrs  '11  'rive  prompt  ter 
night.  Len?" 


"Yes,  I'se  sure.  But  mill  it  won't  start  runnin'  tilt 
af'ernoon." 

"How  so?" 

"Kase  de  cuttin'-knife  done  bust,  an'  it'll  take  more'n 
a  day  ter  fix  her  up.  I  reckon  us'll  hab  ter  lug  dat 
knife  ober  ter  Bridgetown  knife-fac'ry  ter  get  her  fix 
proper." 

"Us,  what  yer  mean  us?" 

"Me  an'  Boss  Holdaway.  Isn't  dat  jes'  like  his. 
meanness,  ter  make  me  trail  'long  ober  dar,  when  I 
don'  wanter  go,  nohow?" 

"An'  aint  it  jest  like  yore  contrariness  ter  wanter 
buck  yer  own  bread  an'  butter,  you  low-down  nigger 
slibber,  yo?" 

"But,  Jane  Ann " 

"Shet  up.  Fer  two  cents  I'd  twis'  yore  neck  so  hard 
yo'd  hab  ter  walk  back'ards  ter  see  whar  yo'  was 
goin';  I  do  declar'  yo'se  jest  that  naturally  lazy  and 
no-count  it  ud  wear  de  life  plum  outer  any  woman 
tryin'  ter  keep  yo'  at  yore  work." 

TANE  ANN  took  a  backward  step  into  the  house,  and 
•^     Len  made  bold  to  circumspectly  follow. 

"Yo'  see,  Jane  Ann "  he  began,  then  paused,  his 

startled  eyes  taking  in  the  wreckage  on  the  floor,  par- 
ticles of  gold  paper,  splinters  and  tobacco-chaff.  Not  a 
single  June-Bug  had  escaped  whole. 

Jane  Ann,  picking  particles  of  tobacco  leaves  from 
the  bread-dough,  vouchsafed  no  explanation.  Lenix 
eyed  the  wreckage   sadly.    Then  he  chuckled. 

The  woman  wheeled  upon  him.  "What  yo'-all  laflin' 
at,  Len?" 

"Why,  Jane  Ann,  I  was  jest  t'inkin'  how  s'prised 
Joe  Hall  ud  be  when  he  kim  'arter  his  so-gars;  dat's 
all." 

"His  se-gars.  How  come  dem's  his  se-gars.  Uidii't 
dat  detective  feller  gib  em  ter  yo'-all?" 

"Yes,  but  I  done  trade  em  ter  Joe  fer  dat  pair  ob 
bantum  chickuns  yo'se  allars  wanted  ter  own.  Joe. 
he  was  bringin'  de  chickuns  ober  ter  night,  but  I 
reckon  now  I'll  hab  ter  drap  in  an'  tell  him  de  trade's 
off." 

For  one  moment  Jane  Ann  stood,  slowly  digesting 
this  distressing  intelligence,  then  slowly  she  slumped 
into  a  chair.  Gone  from  her  eyes  was  all  tho  fire  and 
ire  of  battle,  and  in  its  stead  now  rested  a  dumb  ap- 
real.  "Len,"  she  said  pleadingly,  "I  does  lub  di-m  li'l' 
banty   chickuns,   oh,    1  ■  n,    I    short?   does   lul'  1' 

chickuns." 

Lenix,    absently    filling    his    pipe    from    llu-    oi^ar 
wreckage  on  the  floor,  paid  no  attention. 

"Len,  d'ye  'spose  Joe  ud  sell  us  dem  banties?" 

Len  shook  his  head.     "Yo'  wf.  June  Ann.  Jo. 
some  queer  dat-a-way.    It  w»> 
nuflin'  else." 

"But  yo'  kin  run  down  ter  de  pool-room  an'  buy  him 
anudder  box.    Kaynt  yer,  Len?" 

"Not  se-gars  wif  gold  bands  like  June-Bugs,  Jane 
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Ann.  Aint  no  se-gars  like  dem  in  Chatville.  I'se  mighty 
sorry,  kaae  I  naturally  wanted  dem  chickuns  fer  yer, 
knowin'  how  yore  heart  was  sot  on  'em. 

"Len,  tole  me,  where  am  de  June-Bug  se-gars  sold  at, 
Icn?" 

"Dat  box  done  come  from  Bridgetown.  Likely  der's 
more  ob  d'im  dar.  But  dey's  mighty  expensive.  Dey's 
free  dollars  a  box." 

"And  kin  yo'-all  fetch  back  a  box  ob  June-Bugs  wif 
yo'  ter  night?" 

"Yes,  but  dey's  mighty  expensive,  dey's  free  dollam 
a  box." 

Len  turned  slowly  towards  the  door. 

"Hoi'  on  a  minute,  Len." 

JANE  ANN  was  plunging  a  hand  down  in  her  stock- 
ing.   It  came  forth  grasping  three  crisp  one  dollar 
bills. 

"Her'  yo'  is,  Len.  Jes'  yo'  fetch  along  a  box  on  dem 
June-Bugs  ter  night.  An'  min'  yo',  nigger,  don'  yo' 
break  'em." 

Jane  Ann's  white  teeth  flashed  in  a  smile  as  she 
noted  with  what  an  air  of  dejection  Lenix  took  the 
money  and  shoved  it  deep  in  his  pocket. 

"I  do  declare,"  she  mused,  as  she  watched  him  slouch 
away  down  the  path,  "dat  man  sure  despises  money 
'cept  fer  use  ob  his  own  mean  selfish  pleasures.  If  he 
was  off  ter  buy  fish-lines  er  rifle  ca'tridges  wif  dat  free 
dollars,  now,  he'd  be  burnin'  der  air  gettin'  down  ter 
store,  he  would  so." 

She  turned  and  waddled  back  to  the  table,  her  black 
face  abeam  with  happiness  and  joyful  anticipation. 
She  had  always  wanted  a  pair  of  bantam  chickens  and 
now  she  was  going  to  get  them.  And,  too,  she  was  more 
than  a  little  pleased  to  think  that  Len  had  done  his 
best  to  give  her  a  pleasant  surprise. 

And  what  had  she  done?  She  had  allowed  hot  anger 
to  master  her  and  had  smashed  the  box  of  June-Bug 
cigars  which  Len  had  so  generously  sacrificed  that  she 
might  have  what  she  desired.  Her  lip  trembled  as  she 
gazed  about  the  littered  room.  Big  tears  leaped  from 
her  eyes  and  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  Remorse  was 
lugging  at  her  heart-strings,  kindling  within  her  ample 
bosom  a  volcano  of  self-pity  which  threatened  to  burst 
her  waist-buttons. 

What  right  had  she,  she  told  herself  bitterly,  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  one  so  tender,  so  solicitous  of  her 
slightest  wish  ?  Did  she  ever  express  a  desire  for  any- 
thing which  Lenix  did  not  fulfill?  Never.  And  what 
expressions  of  gratitude  had  she  ever  shown  him  for  it? 
None  whatever.  Jane  Ann  heaved  a  sigh  that  sent  the 
gold  cigar  bands  on  the  floor  eddying  off  in  tiny  whirl- 
wind. Who  else  but  Len  could  have  outwitted  those  two 
clever  bank-robbers,  and  led  them  right  into  the  hands 
of  the  police?  And  hadn't  he  promised  her  a  sorrel 
driving-mare  just  as  soon  as  the  reward  came?  And 
only  this  morning  she  had  risen  in  her  wrath  and 
smote  that  box  of  June-Bugs  which  had  been  given 
Len  by  the  great  detective  himself,  as  a  tribute  to 
Len's  courage  and  skill.  "Oh,  lordy,  lordy,"  groaned 
the  woman,  rocking  to  and  fro,  "I  feels  like  I'd 
snatched  de  Victory-Cross 
from  some  brave  so-ger's 
breas'  an'  throwed  it  in  de  rib- 
ber.     Oh    my,  oh  my." 

DY  and  by  the  storm  sub- 
*-*  sided.  Jane  Ann  arose, 
purged  by  the  struggle,  clear 
visioned  as  to  her  future 
course.  Henceforth  she  would 
shew  Len  that  she  was  not 
oblivious  to  his  greatness,  his 
loving  thoughtfulness.  She 
had  called  him  a  shiftless  good- 
for-nothing  for  the  last  time. 
And  in  order  to  start  right  in 
without  loss  of  time,  she  would 
bake  for  him  a  batch  of  the 
pies  he  liked  so  much,  grill  for 
him  a  pot  of  dough-nuts,  and 
have  a  tender  boiled  shank 
ready  for  him  that  evening, 
when  he  returned  from  Bridge- 
town with  the  box  of  June- 
Bug  cigars. 

Having  mapped  her  course, 
Jane  Ann  pushed  the  tobacco- 
sprinkled  bread-dough  from 
the  board,  and  proceeded  to 
mix  another  batch. 

A  little  bird  just  outside 
the  window  resumed  its  in- 
terrupted song.  And,  sift- 
ing flour  from  the  can, 
Jane  Ann  too  commenced  to 
ling. 


"When  du  moon  ride  hi({h  in  de  purple  aky. 
My   lubber  come  ridin'  from  de  wes', 
He  claup  me  close  in  his  love-stron'  armx 
An'  (jrip  me  ter  his  breaj!*, 
An'  us  atriiy  alonu  ter  de  niifht-birrf'x  unni? 
Krom  de  Now  ter  de  Anywhere. 
Souls  atune  ter  de  Htar.i  ob  June 
In  de  skies  ob   I-Doan-Care." 

Jane  .\nn,  humming  her  love  song,  proceeded  with 
her  work,  a  smile  on  her  face  and  a  deep  gladness  in 
her  heart.  The  little  bird  outside  the  window  was 
fairly  splitting  its  throat  with  a  song  of  happiness. 

II 

T  T'S  a  queer  old  world,  a  world  of  surprises.  Lenix 
*■  had  had  one  surprise  that  morning  already,  and, 
having  resumed  his  old-time  shuffle,  once  outside  the 
zone  of  Jane  Ann's  watchful  eyes,  his  long  feet  were 
leading  him  straight  towards  another  and  even  bigger 
surprise.  Well,  the  fact  that  a  skater  has  successfully 
circumvented  one  air-hole  promises  no  assurance  that 
he  may  not  drop  into  another  one  further  on,  and  Len's 
life  held  plenty  of  air-holes.  His  long  black  face  had 
become  furrowed,  his  eyes  squinted,  in  watching  out 
for  them.  And  if  he  were  known  as  the  Chatville 
Diplomat,  there  was  reason*  for  it.  Any  fool  could 
drop  into  troubles,  but  it  took  one  with  brains  to  extri- 
cate himself.  Lenix  must  have*  had  the  brains,  for 
manifold  as  were  the  difficulties  he  managed  to  become 
entangled  in,  he  always  succeeded  in  coming  up  smiling, 
with  a  plausible  explanation. 

Then  again,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  sometimes  it 
takes  brains  to  plan  brainless  and  foolish  undertakings. 
Lenix  had  just  succeeded  in  giving  Jane  Ann  a  very 
reasonable  excuse  as  to  why  he  was  not  at  work.  He 
had  even  managed  to  set  her  suspicions  at  rest  con- 
cerning the  mill-whistle.  It's  those  little  things  which 
count  for  success  or  failure.  Of  course,  if  Jane  Ann's 
suspicions  swelled  to  such  extent  that  she  might  deem 
it  expedient  to  saunter  down  to  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
and  see  for  herself  if  that  mill  was  or  was  not  run- 
ning, well 

But  this  was  one  of  Jane  Ann's  busy  days;  little 
likelihood  of  her  doing  that.  What  she  might  just  do, 
though,  was  run  down  to  Boss  Holdaway's  house,  at 
noon,  and  interview  him.  But  Len  had  told  her  that 
Holdaway  was  accompanying  Kim  to  Bridgetown,  to 
get  the  cutting-knife  fixed.  He  had,  as  was  his  custom, 
been  careful  to  gather  in  all  the  loose  ends.  He  had 
taken  care  of  the  little  things. 

And  now  he  was  on  his  way  to  an  auction  sale,  to  be 
held  on  the  farm  of  Jim  Johnson,  three  miles  out  of  the 
city.  Lenix  bore  on  his  person  money  to  the  extent  of 
eleven  dollars  and  ten  cents.  Eight  dollars  and  ten 
cents  of  this  amount  he  had  won  at  shooting  craps  at 
noon-times.  The  other  three  dollars  was  the  money 
given  him  by  Jane  Ann.  This  he  considered  rightly 
his,  Jane  Ann  having  maliciously  destroyed  certain 
property  belonging  to  him  valued  at  three  dollars.  It 
had  taken  some  headwork  to  devise  a  scheme  to  secure 
the  value  of  his  demolished  smokes  without  awaking 
suspicion. 


"Where  yo*  boys  cotch  up   wif  dat    crow-bait?^  he  queried   at  lenffth 


True,  Lenix  didn't  know  why  he  was  going  to  the 
auction,  or  what  he  intended  buying  after  he  got  there. 
But  that  was  a  minor  matter.  The  big  thing  was  he 
was  on  his  way.  His  heart  was  light  and  glad.  He 
hummed  as  he  shuffled  along  through  the  scented  sum 
mer  air,  and  crinkled  the  bills  in  his  pocket  to  the 
tune  of  • 

"Oh  take  me  on  de  steamboat. 
Down  de  old  Mias-iss-ippi; 
Oh,  I'se  a  goin'  ter  leab  yo' 
But,  heney,  don'  yo'  cry — " 

XTOTHING  to  whisper  warning  of  the  air-hole  ahead. 
^  ^  A  world  brimful  of  golden  sunlight,  joy,  tranquil- 
ity, and  at  lea.st  one  lank  negro's  heftrt  atune  with  it. 
Who  would  ever  anticipate  disaster?  Certainly  not 
Lenix.  There  wasn't  the  faintest  sign  of  trouble.  He 
had  no  reason  to  feel  a  premonition  of  trouble.  Had 
he  not  lived  right  up  to  the  letter  of  the  Law  of  his 
superstitions?  Had  he  not  walked  around  a  ladder, 
when  by  walking  under  it  he  could  have  kept  in  the 
shade?  Had  he  not  been  careful  to  stick  the  pin  he 
had  that  morning  picked  up  on  the  sidewalk  in  an 
unpainted  board  above  his  head — although  he  had  been 
obliged  to  walk  a  block  and  a  half  out  of  his  way  to 
find  such  board?  And  he  had  broken  no  looking-glass 
since  the  day,  two  years  ago,  when  he  had  let  his 
shaving  mirror  fall,  on  Sunday,  and  had  the  dentist 
extract  two  teeth  the  following  Tuesday.  He  had 
spilled  salt  only  once  in  several  days,  and  had  thrown 
some  over  his  left  shoulder  to  appease  ill-luck.  No, 
Lenix  saw  nothing  but  a  smooth  field  and  easy  skating 
ahead.  He  was  on  his  way  to  an  auction  sale  and  he 
expected  to  buy  something;  the  very  uncertainty  of 
what  that  something  might  be  was  his  greatest  happi 
ness. 

Destiny  sometimes  has  a  shabby  trick  which  she 
plays  on  her  victims  before  sacrificing  them,  and  this 
is  likely  why  Lenix  found,  shortly  after  striking  into 
the  country  road,  a  horse-shoe.  It  was  lying  corks  to- 
wards him,  too.  No  negro  but  would  have  staked  his 
life  that  such  a  find  meant  the  best  kind  of  luck,  par- 
ticularly if  he  took  the  precaution  to  walk  around  it 
three  times  before  picking  it  up,  as  Lenix  did  on  this 
occasion.  The  thing  to  do  was  fasten  it  to  his  person, 
corks  up,  so  that  Good  Luck  couldn't  possibly  spill 
out,  and  this  Len  proceeded  to  do  by  fastening  it  in- 
geniously in  his  leather  braces.  It  made  him  uncom- 
fortable, but  that  didn't  matter.  It  made  him  gladder, 
a  great  deal  gladder,  and  surer  that  he  was  bound  to 
be  lucky  in  some  way,  and  that  mattered  a  great  deal. 
With  eleven  dollars  and  ten  cents  in  money  and  a  new- 
found horse-shoe,  anything  marvellous  was  liable  to 
happen.  Maybe  he'd  find  a  well-filled  pocket-book. 
There  was  no  telling  just  what  he  might  find. 

JUST  what  he  was  going  to  find,  he  was  soon  to  know. 
^  Half  a  mile  further  down  the  road,  two  scheming 
negroes  sat  beneath  a  shady  elm  tree,  their  crinkly 
heads  close  together,  planning 
not  so  much  what  Len  was 
going  to  find,  as  the  best  way 
they  could  help  him  to  find  it. 
They  had  already  secured  the 
find,  which  was  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  disreputable 
looking  horse,  apparently  old 
in  years  and  wisdom,  which 
with  rather  haughty  mien  be- 
guiled the  waiting  moments  by 
biting  huge  chunks  out  of  the 
decayed  fence  rail  to  which  it 
was  tied. 

The  heavy-set  negro  with  the 
bullet-shaped  head  and  gold 
tooth  was  smiling  broadly  at 
what  the  slim,  hatchet-faced 
negro  was  telling  him.  His 
huge  body  shook  with  mirth 
clean  from  the  collar  of  his 
yellow  sweater  to  the  band  of 
his  checked,  well-pressed 
trousers. 

"Lor,  lor!"  he  chuckled,  "but 
won't  ole  Len  fume  an'  paw 
up  de  dirt  when  we  saddle  dat 
old  skate  off  onter  him?  If  it 
jes'  don'  make  dat  conceite<l 
nigger  sot  up  an'  consider  dat 
dere's  udders  jes'  as  cleber  as 
himself,  I'll  gib  yo'  my  skull 
ter  make  balls  fer  yore  billiard 
table,  Abe,  I  shore  will." 

The  slim  negro  winked.  "Get 
dat  boss  off  on   Len?        Why. 
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lan  alibe,  dat 
fish'll  swaller  de 
t'ing  clean  from 
hook  ter  pole. 
He's  been  wantin' 
ter  buy  a  hoss  fer 
long  time;  dat's 
why  I  come  long 
ter  yo',  Homer, 
an'  put  yo'-all 
wise  up." 

"I  aint  begrudg- 
in'  the  free  dol- 
lars we  paid  fer 
dat  ole  win'-broke 
bag  ob  iniquity, 
.A.be  White,  I  aint 
begrudgin'  it 
none.  All  I  asks 
IS  we  get  Len  ter 
buy  him.  Dat 
nigger  hab  allars 
got  me  ter  play  de 
sucker  end  ob  all 
his  anglin'  games, 
an'  I'se  wantin' 
turn  about,  dat's 
all." 

The  other  con- 
sulted a  glittering 
watch.  "W  e  1 1, 
he'll  be  'long  here 
now  soon,  Homer, 
an'  when  he  come 
don'  yo'-all  hab 
too  much  ter  say. 

We'll  tell  Len  dat  we  j>st  buyed  dat  hoss,  an  dat  we'se 
eroin'  ter  train  him  fer  fall  races.  Yo'  let  me  do  de 
speelin,  an'  yo'  jes'  stan'  by  an'  back  up  what  I  says." 

Homer  Hudson's  gold  tooth  flashed  again.  "I 
reckon  I'se  jest  naturally  goin'  ter  laugh  so  hard 
af'er  it's  all  ober,  I  won't  be  able  ter  box  fer  a  week." 

"Won't  need  ter.     Us'Il  split  fifty-fifty." 

"But  yo'se  sure  LenHl  be  'long?" 

"Certain  sure.  He  tole  Bill  White,  las'  night,  he 
was  goin'  ter  de  auction.  Why,  Homer,  dere  he  comes 
now.  Look  yo',  now,  get  yore  features  froze  an'  let 
me  do  de  castin'  fer  dat  sucker,  Len." 

I  ■  EN  approached  the  plotters,  head  low,  eyes  search- 
*-*  ing  the  dusty  road  for  further  luck.  He  did  not 
•<'e  them  until  opposite  them,  then  his  eyes  grew  big 
-s  he  rolled  them  from  Homer  and  Abe  to  the  horse 
tied  to  the  rail  fence. 

"Well,  if  it  aint  Len  Ballister."  Evidently  White 
and  Hudson  were  surprised  to  see  him. 

Len  came  forward  slowly,  slowly  leaned  against  the 
fence,  slowly  took  minute  stock  of  the  horse.  His 
scrutiny  was  long  and  minute. 

"Where  yo'  boys  cotch  up  wif  dafc  crow-bait?"  he 
queried  at  length. 

"Jes'  bought  him,"  answered  Abe,  promptly.  "Homer 
an'  me  we  jes'  thought  we'd  pick  up  somefin'fas'  an' 
train  him  fer  de  fall  races." 

"Well,  yo'  keep  on  goin'  an'  maybe  yo'-all'll  fin'  him, 
Abe.  Don'  look,  dough,  as  if  yo'-all  had  made  a  very 
strong  start.     How  old  yo'  call  dat  hoss?" 

"Comin'  free  nex'  spring.  He's  got  two  ob  his  milk 
teeth  yet,  he  has,  Len." 

"Pshaw,  he  don'  look  much  more'n  a  sucker.  How- 
much  de  feller  yo'  get  him  from  gib  yer  ter  take  him 
away?" 

Homer  who  was  chewing  tobacco  and  holding  his 
feeling  in  by  marvellous  strength  of  will  alone,  inter- 
posed here,  to  beg  Len  to  be  a  little  more  moderate  in 
his  slams.  "Yo'  aint  got  no  call  ter  pick  flaws  in  dat 
hoss,  nohow,  Len.  It  was  our  money  paid  fer  him,  an' 
he's  ourn.  He's  a  mighty  good  hoss,  an'  us  knows  it. 
Dat's  all  yo'  need  worry  'bout." 

I  EN  eyed  Homer  with  all  the  di.sdain  which  one  who 
*-'  wears  a  lucky  horse-shoe  behind  his  trou.ser-band 
may  assume  towards  a  less  lucky  fellow-mortal,  and 
ignoring  him  entirely,  turned  to  Abe  again. 

"Want  ter  sell  him,  Abe?" 

"Nope,  us  all  hab  quite  a  jant  tryin'  ter  get  dat 
feller.     Why  fer  should  we  wanter  sell  him?" 

"T'ou't  as  if  yore  price  wan't  too  high,  an'  seein' 
he's  a  sorrel,  I  mought  buy  him." 

Abe  considered  a  little.  "What  yer  say.  Homer?"  he 
inquired.    "He's  half  youm." 

"Oh,  I'll  sell  my  half,  if  Len  wants  him,  seein's  me 
an'  Len  am  frien's."  Homer  smiled  in  dawning  good 
humor.    "I  'spose  us  kin  get  anudder  hoss,  Abe." 

"Yes,"  White  hesitatedly  agreed.  "Rut  I  reckon 
us'U  hab  ter  hunt  some  time  afore  us'll  get  anudder 
like  Yallov)  Streak,  dar." 


The  Deacon  wa«  afoot  and  daaty,  but  the  lifht  of  Tictory  shone  throurh  hta  rlaj,seii 

"How  much?"  Len  brought  the  question  out  so 
quickly  that  Homer  nearly  swallowed  his  tobacco. 

"T'irty  dollars,"  Abe  answered.  "An'  he's  dirt 
cheap,  Len." 

"Good  bye,  frien's,  I'se  on  my  way."  Len  turned 
back  towards  the  road. 

"HoF  on,  Len,  dat's  de  price  us  am  astin',  'aint  really 
de  sellin'  price."  Abe  laid  a  detaining  hand  on  Len's 
arm. 

"How  much  yo'  ofl'erin',  Len?" 

"Eight  dollars  and  ten  cents,  I'se  offerin'.  Take  it 
or  leab  it.'' 

"Us'Il  take  it,"  cried  Homer,  so  eagerly,  that  were  it 
not  for  the  horse-shoe  he  carried  Len  would  have  made 
tracks  there  and  then. 

Instead,  he  deliberated.  "An'  yo'  bofe  all  guarantee 
<lat  hoss  ter  be  soun'  in  body  an'  lim'?" 

"Us  do,"  exclaimed  the  plotters  together. 

"Quiet,  hones',  wifout  any  tricks  sech  as  balkin'  er 
breechin'?" 

"Absolutely  so." 

"Well,  den,  here  yore  eight  ten."  Len  went  down  in 
his  pocket  and  produced  the  money. 

ABE  reached  eagerly  for  it,  but  Len  waved  him  back. 
"Jes'  a  minute,  Abe,  while  I  writes  a  receipt.  Yo' 
see,"  he  explained,  "dat's  Jane  Ann's  money,  an'  us 
might  as  well  avoid  complifications." 

"Oh  sure,"  said  Homer,  scathingly. 

Len  grinned.  "Maybe  eiver  ob  yo'  gents  ud  prefer 
ter  write  this  rtceipt?"  he  suggested.  "If  so,  I'd  be 
glad  ter  let  yer  do  it." 

Homer  and  Abe  exchanged  glances.  It  was  mighty 
mean  of  Len  to  remind  them  that  they  could  neither 
read  nor  write  sufficiently  well  to  perform  the  task. 

"Oh,  go  ahead  an'  us'll  sign,"  said  Abe  casually. 

It  took  some  little  time  for  Len  to  prepare  the  receipt 
on  the  fly  leaf  of  his  note  book,  but  the  task  was  finally 
completed. 

"Now,  Abo  an'  Homer,  here's  yore  money.  Yo'  bofe 
sign  dis  here  receipt." 

Abe  took  the  pencil,  and  with  many  sighs  and  grim- 
aces, finally  succeeded  in  making  what  might  have  been 
taken  for  his  signature.  Homer  haughtily  refused  to 
sign.  "Yo'  go  ahead,  Len.  Sign  up  fer  me,  and'  I'll 
jot  my  mark.     Dere  yo'  is,  a  cross  af'er  my  name." 

He  executed  the  cross,  and  passed  the  book  back  to 
Lenix. 

"Reckon  we's  best  be  goin'  now,  Abe,"  said  Homer. 
Relief  shone  in  his  expressive  expanse  of  countenance, 
more  than  relief  in  fact,  for  there  was  a  glint  of 
fiendi.sh  joy  in  the  blood-shot  eyes,  contempt  and  exulta- 
tion lurking  behind  the  sarcastic  curve  of  his  big,  thick 
lips. 

For  just  a  second  a  hunted,  scared  look  dwelt  in 
Len's  eyes,  but  he  carefully  re-read  the  receipt  just 
signed  by  the  sellers,  and  it  passed.  It  was  his  old. 
unread-iblc  poker  face  he  turned  to  the  other  darkies, 
as  he  placed  the  book  gently  back  in  the  inside  pocket 
of  his  vest. 

"It  was  mighty  good  ob  yo'  boys  ter  let  me  hab  dat 


hoss,"  hjB  said 
gratefully.  "I'se 
not  the  feller  as 
will  ferget  it. 
Homer,  dere,  has 
allars  proved 
a  mighty  good 
frien'  in  need  ter 
me,  an'  it  seems 
almos'  too  much 
ter  be  spilin'  his 
chance  ob  win- 
nin'  de  fall  race 
wif  dat  f  a  s' 
sorrel,  dar.  So. 
gents,  maybe  yo' 
bes'  call  de  deal 
off." 

"Off,  nuffin'." 
Homer's  gilt 
smile  shrank 
away  before  an 
ominous  frown. 
"A  deal's  a  deal, 
aint  it,  Len?'" 

"Yep,"    put    in 
Abe.       "A     deal 
sure  is  a  deal.   No 
crawfishin',  Len." 
"I  aint  wantin' 
ter  take  no  undue 
'vantagre  ob  ignor- 
ance," said  Lenix 
blandly.     "An'  it 
suttingly  do  seem 
like  I  was  adoin' 
it.     I'se  offerin',  here  an'  now,  ter  call  de  deal  off.     Do 
as  yo'-all  like  about  it." 

"I'se   quite   satisfied   to   leab    t'ings   as    they     am," 
grinned  Abe. 
"Same  here,"  chuckled  Homer. 

As  if  sensing  a  danger  in  remaining  longer  to  argue 
the  point  with  the  buyer,  the  plotters  turned  away. 
Len  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  He  knew  they 
were  chuckling  and  squirming  with  sinful  glee,  but  he 
was  gravely  lighting  his  pipe,  and  their  demonstrations 
of  joy,  over  landing  a  fish,  went  unheeded. 

T^HEY  were  mere  specks,  far  down  the  road,  before 
■*•  Len  slowly  arose  and  gingerly  approached  his  new 
purchase.  The  horse  turned  upon  him  a  wicked  eye 
and  turned  back  its  lip  in  sinister  greeting.  A  couple 
of  long  slivers,  bitten  from  the  rail,  stood  out  on 
either  side  of  its  jaws,  giving  it  a  sort  of  devilish  look. 
All  it  needed  was  fire  belching  from  its  distended 
nostrils  to  make  it  a  veritable  fourteenth-century 
dragon. 

Len  surveyed  it  from  a  safe  distance,  surveyed  it 
thoughtfully  and  critically,  the  while  it  returned  his 
look  with  one  full  of  misgiving  and  animosity,  from 
eyes  which  showed  altogether  too  much  white. 

"Well,  I  reckon  I  buyed  somefin,"  he  said  at  last, 
aloud,  and  grinned  at  the  snort  of  disdain  which  met 
his  words,  "Yo'  sure  am  a  spirited  li'l'  pony,"  he  ad- 
dressed the  horse.  "In  spite  ob  de  fac'  dat  yo'se  a 
cribber,  has  two  win-galls,  a  tech  ob  heaves,  an'  a 
spavin  on  yo'  lef  fore  leg,  yo'-all  am  ready  ter  kick 
de  Joo  outin  Jooruslem." 

Len  removed  his  felt  hat  and  stroked  his  curls.  "Dat 
hoss  am  so  old  he's  seen  all  de  sin  ob  de  world,"  he 
mused.  "An'  if  I  don'  trade  him  off  right  soon,  he's 
liable  ter  hab  a  demoralizin'  Influence  on  me." 

It  was  nearly  mid-afternoon  when  Lenix,  very 
dusty,  very  sweaty  and  very  weary,  limped  to  the 
fence  surrounding  the  barn-yard  in  which  the  auction 
sale  was  under  full  swing,  and  tied  a  weary,  dusty, 
.sorrel  horse  to  the  middle  rail. 

As  he  finished  giving  the  tie-rein  a  sailor's  knot,  and 
glanced  over  his  shoulder  as  though  to  make  sure  that 
the  eoast  was  clear  for  a  quick  get-away,  an  aged 
negro,  wearing  horn  spectacles  and  a  linen  duster,  and 
driving  a  fat,  well-groomed  sorrel  in  a  buck-board, 
came  from  the  yard  and  drew  up  opposite  Len. 

"Why,  it's  Mister  Ballister,"  he  greeted.  "How's 
yerself  and  de  wife  at  hum?" 

"Tolerable  well  and  able  ter  feed,  deacon.  How's 
yo're  own  care?"  Len  adroitly  side-stepped  the  hunch- 
ed .shanks  of  his  recent  purchase  and  came  over  to 
where  the  deacon  was  leaning  far  over  the  dash-board, 
taking  stock  of  the  horse  tie<l  to  the  fence  as  well  as 
his  short-sighted  eyes  would  allow. 

"Whar  yo'  all  get  hold  ob  dat  hoss?"  asked  the 
deacon,  as  they  shook  hands. 

"Jes'  bought  him  dis  mornin',  deacon.  He's  a  Wil- 
brino,  sired  by  Old  Tramp  Wilbrino,  wif  a  record  of 
two-sixty  nine,  flat." 

Continued  on  page  77 
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THE  Yukon  was  full  of  fakers,  from  the  out-and- 
out  crook  and  professional  gambler  to  the  other- 
wise honest  miner  who  faked  the  amount  of 
work  that  the  law  provided  must  be  done  on  each  claim. 
They  cropped  up  everywhere. 

Foremost  among  those  I  remember  was  Hatfield  the 
Rain-maker.  The  opening  up  of  the  creeks  has  changed 
the  conditions  governing  water  supply.  In  the  early 
days  there  was  always  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
throughout  the  summer  for  sluicing  purposes  but,  as 
the  trail  of  the  prospector  spread  up  the  creeks,  the 
banks  were  bared  of  trees  and  the  hillsides  were 
•opened  to  the  spring  suns.  As  a  result  the  ice  and 
snow  thawed  out  quickly  and  went  away  in  raging 
freshets.  It  followed  that  the  supply  of  water  for  the 
summer  work  became  more  scarce  all  the  time.  Fin- 
ally it  became  a  more  or  less  common  thing  for  >vork 
to  be  suspended  at  certain  times  during  the  summer. 
The  warm  weather  was  of  short  duration  at  best  and 
as  a  result  these  enforced  delays  were  little  short  of 
disastrous. 

The  solution  was  brought  back  by  Comptroller 
Lithgow  on  his  return  from  a  holiday  trip  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  got  the  Yukon  council  together  and  told 
them  about  it.  "There's  a  wonder  worker  in  California, 
a  man  who  makes  rain,"  he  said.  "I  heard  about  him 
everywhere  I  went.  He's  been  up  and  down  Cali- 
fornia and  everywhere  he  goes  the  rain  follows.  No 
place  is  too  dry  for  him.    Let's  get  him  up  here." 

The  council  was  made  up  of  hard-headed  fellows  and 
they  didn't  warm  up  at  once  to  the  suggestion  that 
Hatfield,  the  magician,  should  be  imported  to  the 
Yukon. 

"What's  his  method?"  asked  one.  "Does  he  take  a 
stick  like  Moses  and  give  the  rocks  a  rap  or  two?  Or 
has  he  got  a  pull  with  the  weather-man?" 

"It  is  easy  to  scoflf,"  said  Lithgow,  "I'm  telling  you 
that  this  man  gets  the  results.  There's  no  hanky- 
panky  about  it  either.  He  doesn't  depend  on  incanta- 
tions or  spells.  He's  a  scientist  and  uses  chemicals. 
It's  a  business  proposition  from  start  to  finish." 

The  upshot  was  that  the  council  gave  in.  The  situa- 
tion was  serious — the  drought  was  especially  bad  at 
the  time — and  there  was  nothing  to  lose  in  any  case. 
Money  was  the  cheapest  thing  in  the  Yukon:  and  it 


Catchinjr  Bsh  on  the  Yukon  in  winter  time. 


would   be   a   novelty  as  well 
'they  sent  for  Hatfield. 

I  saw  him  when  he  stepped  off 
the  boat — a  raw-boned  fellow  with 
a    nose    like   a    hawk   and    long 
blonde  hair,  dressed  in  a  long- 
tailed    coat    and    with 
slouch    hat    on    his 
head.      Certainly   he 
looked  the  part. 

It  did  not  take  him 
long  to  fix  up  a  bar- 
gain with  the  auth- 
orities. He  was  a 
grand  talker  with  an 
easy  flow  of  words 
that  had  something 
of  a  seductive  qual- 
ity about  them.  He 
was  to  get  his  ex- 
penses in  any  case, 
rain  or  no  rain — 
three  thousand  dol- 
lars in  all.  If  he 
produced  a  fall  of  so 
many  inches  on  the 
mountain  side,  he 
was  to  get  an  addi- 
tional $10,000.      The 

council  was  to  pay  half  and  the  miners  agreed  to  make 
up  the  other  half  among  themselves.  Hatfield  couldn't 
lose  no  matter  what  happened.  He  had  made  a  good 
bargain. 

"■pHE  next  step  was  to  look  over  the  ground  and  he 
finally  selected  the  Big  Dome  as  the  scene  of  oper- 
ations. The  Dome  was  the  outstanding  peak  around 
Dawson,  thrusting  its  rounded  summit,  like  the  poll  of 
a  bald-headed  man,  a  good  three  thousand  feet  into  the 
air.  Practically  all  the  gold-bearing  creeks  of  the 
Klondyke  had  their  source  on  the  Big  Dome. 

Hatfield  erected  a  tripod  of  poles  about  forty  feet 
high  on  the  crest  of  the  Big  Dome  and  on  the  top  he 
placed  a  box  about  two  feet  square.  Into  this  box  he 
had  poured  a  queer  combination  of  chemicals.  It  was 
then  draped  in  a  black  cloth.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  mystery  about  it 
all — guards  set  around  the  place  to 
keep  interlopers  off  and  the  supplies 
smuggled  up  under  cover  of  dark. 
Hatfield,  as  I  take  it,  was  a  bit  of 
an  artist.  He  had  the  whole  popula- 
tion agog  with  the  fuss  and  feathers 
in  which. he  clothed  his  act. 

Under  the  tripod  he  pitched  his 
tent — more  precautions — and  then, 
like  the  seven  wise  virgins,  proceeded 
to  watch  and  wait,  He  had  visitors 
continuously,  doubting  souls  who 
went  up  to  scoff  and  remained  to 
watch  askance.  There  was  some- 
thing about  Hatfield,  with  his  solemn 
mien  and  his  unfathomable  eyes,  that 
made  scoffers  uncomfortable. 

This  went  on  for  a  week  or  so  and 
then  one  day  clouds  blew  up  over  the 
Big  Dome  and  rain  begain  to  fall. 
Down  in  Dawson  men  looked  at  one 
another  and  said:  "The  son  of  a 
gun's  turned  the  trick  after  all." 
The  rain  grew  into  a  decently  heavy 
downpour  and  all  intent  to  treat  the 
matter  with  levity  vanished.  For  a 
time  there  was  a  fairly  general  belief 
that  Hatfield  had  actually  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  downpour. 

Then  the  rain-clouds  passed  over 
and  the  sun  came  out.  It  had  only 
been  a  shower.  Even  in  the  driest 
times  an  occasional  shower  is  to  be 
expected.  Men  on  the  streets  grin- 
ned, and  said,  "Luck  isn't  with  Hat- 
field kfter  all."  It  wasn't  After 
that  there  was  a  long  dry  spell  with 
not  a  drop  of  moisture  from  Heaven 
to  help  the  man  up  on  the  Big  Dome 
earn   his  ten  thousand.     Finally  he 


gave  up  and  decamped — 
after  collecting  his  expense 
money. 

How  to  Find  (K>ld. 

'HEN  there 
were  the  gold 
finders  who  drift- 
ed in.  One  week- 
end I  ran  up  to  a 
claim  on  Domin- 
ion Creek  in 
which  I  was  in- 
terested. I  was 
standing  in  front  of 
the  cabin  when  a 
stranger  came  up  and 
accosted  me.  It  was 
dusk  at  the  time  and 
I  was  not  able  to  see 
him  closely  but  at 
first  glance  it  looked 
like  Hatfield.  The 
stranger  was  tall  and 
blonde  with  a  droop- 
ing moustache  of  the  kind  that  has  become  known  as 
the  Cousin  Egbert.  He  bore  so  close  a  resemblance 
to  the  vanished  Rain-Maker  that  the  thought  ran 
through  my  mind  that  the  latter  had  come  back. 

The  stranger  had  a  queer  contrivance  in  his  hand, 
which  resembled  a  druggist's  weighing  machine.  He 
carried  it  very  carefully. 

"This  here  machine,"  he  informed  me  in  a   nasal 

drawl,  "shows  where  gold  can  be  found  b^  digging." 

"My  good  man,"- 1  said,  "if  that's  the  case  you  are 

in  a  fair  way  to  become  the  King  of  the   Klondyke. 

What  have  you  struck  with  it?" 

He  seemed  a  little  put  out  at  this  question,  but 
rallied  promptly. 

"I  hold  it — like  this — in  front  of  me,"  he  said.    "Then 
I  walk  ahead  and  when  I  step  over  gold — the  machine 
tells  me." 
"How?" 

"That's  my  secret,"  said  the  man.  "Here's  where 
you  come  in.  You  pay  me  twenty  dollars  down.  Then 
I  go  over  your  claims.  If  I  show  you  where  the  gold 
is,  you  pay  me  $180.00  more.     That's  fair  enough." 

"And  what,"  I  insinuated,  "if  vou  don't  find  the  gold 
for  me?" 

"Then  there's  no  harm  done,"  said  the  other.  "If 
there  is  gold  around  I  find  it.  If  this  machine  doesn't 
register  anything  on  the  claim,  hustle  out  and  sell  that 
claim  mighty  damn  quick.    It's  no  good." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I'm  a  good  guesser — about  as  good  as 
your  machine,  I  think.  I  don't  know  of  any  easier 
way  of  saving  twenty  dollars  than  by  saying  'Good 
evening  to  you,  stranger.'  " 

He  went  on  down  the  creek  and  put  his  proposition 
up  to  everyone  he  met.  Plenty  of  them  fell  for  it. 
He  never  located  any  gold  for  them,  as  far  as  I  was 
able  to  learn,  although  Dominion  was  a  rich  gold-bear- 
ing creek.  One  miner,  who  was  noted  for  his  practical 
jokes,  played  a  trick  on  the  Gold-Finder  that  more 
than  compensated  the  victims  for  the  lo.ss  of  their 
money.  "This  man,  whose  name  was  Shorty  Square, 
put  several  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  gold  dust  into  a 
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buried  it  just  beneath  the  surface  on  his  claim 
Then  he  lured  the  Gold-Finder. 

"I'll  sort  a  lead  you  over  the  ground,"  he  said.  "I've 
a  notion  there's  a  streak  of  gold  running  in  this  direc- 
tion." 

He  led  the  faker,  machine  in  hand,  until  the  latter 
stood  directly  over  the  buried  sack.  Then  he  held  up 
his  hand  for  the  other  to  stop. 

"How  about  that?"  he  demanded.  "Seems  like  a 
likely  spot." 

"Nothing  here,"  said  the  faker.  "There  aint  any 
•igns  of  gold  around." 

"Come  oflf  that,  you  swindle!"  roared  the  miner. 
'Step  off  while  I  show  you  up!" 

He  kicked  the  earth  aside  and  dragged  out  the  sack 
of  gold,  which  he  opened  before  the  eyes  of  the  crest- 
fallen Gold-Finder.  "Now,  pass  back  my  twenty 
bucks,  see,"  ordered  the  miner. 

He  got  his  money  and  the  stranger  rapidly  shook 
the  dust  of  Dominion  from  his  feet. 

Candles  Made  of  Water 

TpHE  most  laughable  fraud  perpetrated  was  in  the 
*■  middle  of  winter,  in  one  of  the  earlier  years  of  the 
boom.  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  ingenious 
fellow  who  was  responsible  for  it,  so  I  shall  christen 
him  Light — a  name  with  some  significance  as  will 
develop  later.  Light  had  made  up  his  mind  that  there 
were  other  ways  of  making  a  pile  than  by  digging  gold. 
He  decided  to  get  the  gold  from  those  who  had  already 
Hug  it. 

One  of  the  scarcest  articles  on  the  market  in  the 
dead  of  winter  was  candles.  It  was  necessary  to 
light  up  at  three  in  the  afternoon  and  keep  it  up  until 
nine  in  the  morning;  and  candles  were  the  main  fac- 
tors in  illumination.  They  were  used  a  great  deal  up 
on  the  creeks,  where  the  miners  would  stick  them  in 
holders  in  the  mine  walls.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
winter  season  the  price  of  candles  would  be  running 
the  fresh  egg  a  close  price  for  first  p'ace. 

This  man  Light  devised  an  mgen.ous  pLin  for  mak- 
ing money  out  of  candles.  He  mixed  milk  with  water 
and  ran  the  substance  into  candle  moulds  which  he 
promptly  shoved  outside  to  freeze.  With  the  tempera- 
ture down  to  50  or  60  below  a  few 
minutes  sufficed  to  turn  the  mixture 
into  very  presentable  looking  candles. 
He  made  them  in  huge  quantities  and 
packed  them  away  in  boxes. 

Then  he  sallied  out  and  booked 
orders  all  around  town  at  an  average 
price  of  $25.00  a  box.  How  many 
orders  he  received  I  do  not  know  but, 
on  a  count  later,  it  was  estimated  that 
he  disposed  of  at  least  one  hundred 
boxes.  These  he  filled  at  once,  deliver- 
ing the  boxes  in  person  and  collecting 
on  the  spot.  As  the  purchasers  were 
merchants  and  hotel  men,  for  the  most 
part,  the  boxes  were  put  into  stock  and 
the  wily  Mr.  Light  was  well  out  of 
"wn  before  the  hoax  was  discovered. 


MACLEAN'S    MAGAZINE 

Instead  of  staying  at  the  road-house  that  night,  Sam 
struck  off  up  the  creek.  Apparently  he  was  anxious 
to  get  on  the  job  without  any  delay. 

Next  morning,  my  own  errand  being  done,  I  got  on 
the  stage  for  the  return  trip.  At  the  last  moment, 
Sam  came  puffing  up,  a  bag  over  his  back  and  the  steel 
rod  under  his  arm. 

"What!     Going  back  so  soon?"  I  asked. 

"Yes.  Got  to  get  back,"  said  Sam,  shortly.  He  was 
not  in  a  communicative  mood  at  all. 

CEVERAL  years  after  I  ran  into  Sam  and  he 
"^  voluntarily  referred  to  the  trip.  As  far  as  I  can 
recall  his  words,  I  have  jotted  them  down. 

"Remember  that  day  we  went  up  to  Dominion  to- 
gether, me  with  a  two-inch  steel  rod,  so  long?  Ha,  ha! 
I  wanta  tell  you  all  about  it.  The  best  thing  I  ever 
pulled  off,  that.  You  see  I  owed  the  old  King  a  pile  of 
money,  more  than  I  could  ever  pay  off,  and  I  agreed  to 
work  it  off  instead.  These  here  fellows  that  run  the 
mining  business,  they  aint  as  sharp  as  they  think  they 
are.  They  had  a  set  price  for  everything — two  dollars 
a  foot  for  drilling,  see,  but  no  word  as  to  how  big  a 
hole  the  drill's  got  to  make.  So  I  takes  a 
half-inch  drill  and  I  goes  up  to  the  Creek. 
All  that  night,  seeing  as  it  was  good  moon- 
light, I  put  in  on  one  of  the  King's  claims,  hammering 
that  rod  down  into  the  ground.  As  soon  as  I  got  it 
down  two  feet  I  pulled  it  up  again — two  dollars'  worth 
of  work,  see?  By  morning  I  had  the  whole  debt  worked 
off — $3,500  a  night  is  pretty  good  pay  even  for  the 
Yukon.  I  got  permission  first  to  do  all  the  represent- 
ing on  one  claim,  and  of  course  I  picked  out  a  good 
one — one  I  knew  was  a  quagmire.  It  was  dead  easy 
running  that  drill  in  and  out. 

"When  I  got  in  to  Dawson  I  went  over  to  the  renewal 
clerk  and  made  out  a  declaration  of  the  feet  I  drilled 
and  the  King  gets  his  renewals  on  all  the  claims.  He 
would've  been  madder'n  hops  if  he'd  known  what  I  did, 
because  he  was  out  that  much  work." 

I  felt  it  my  duty  to  protest.  "Sam,"  I  said,  "that 
representing  wouldn't  have  stood  the  test  if  they  had 
found  you  out." 


H^D\^■\  BANK 


ke  Representation  on  Claims 
j'HERE  was  a  great  deal  of  faking 
*•    done   with    regard   to    representa- 
•ion  on  the  claims.    The  law  provided 
hat  a  man  had  to  do  two  hundred  dol- 
lars' worth  of  work  on  a  claim  each 
year  in  order  to  get  a  renewal.     The 
rat©   of    payment   allowed    for    drill- 
ing   was   two    dollars    a    foot.     Many 
miners   had   claims   located   here    and 
there      which      they      were      not  ac- 
tively   working,    but    which    they    de- 
•ired  to  retain,  and  frequently  they  would  hire  some- 
one to  go  out  and  do  the  necessary  amount  of  work  to 
renew  the  title  for  another  year.    This  led  to  a  great 
deal  of  crooked  work  one  way  and  another. 
One   morning    I   boarded    the   stage   for   Dominion 
I  Cretk  and,  piling  in  right  behind  me,  was  a  miner  I 
knew  quite  well.     I  shall  call  him  Sam  for  short.     He 
was  carrying  an  unusual  looking  tool — a  long  steel, 
aalf-inch  rod,  flattened  at  one  end  like  a  drill.    I  looked 
t  over  curiously. 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that,  Sam?"  I  asked. 
He  gave  me  a  sloW  wink.     "Going  up  to  do  some 
••presenting  up  on  Dominion,"  he  said. 
"But  what  do  you  need  that  rod  for?" 
•'Never  mind  that  rod,"  he  said.     "It'll  be  useful 
Kht  enough.      You   see,   I   got   into   old    Alex.    Mac- 
I'lnald  for  about  $3,500,  and  I  offered  to  pay  him  off 
'ly  doing  the  work  on  some  of  his  claims  up  on  Domin- 
ion.   He  has  a  dozen  or  more." 

"You've  got  a  busy  season  ahead  of  you  then  if  you 
expect  to  do  it  all  yourself." 

He  winked  again.    "It  aint  going  to  take  so  long," 
r.e   said. 


nizance  of  such  tricks  and  specified  more  closely  th*- 
kind  of  work  that  had  to  be  put  in. 

T  DON'T  know  that  Asa  Hayden  belongs  in  this 
■*•  chapter  as  he  was  not  a  faker  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  but  he  certainly  succeeded  in  "putting  something 
over"  on  the  people  of  Grand  Forks.  So  perhaps  the 
story  can  be  told  here. 

Asa  Thursa  Hayden  was  a  doctor,  although  he  nevei 
practised  medicine  in  the  Yukon.  He  was  a  ^all. 
lanky  American — a  melancholy  sort  of  fellow  who 
plodded  around  and  never  indulged  in  conversatior 
except  on  one  subject.  He  was  regarded  by  some  as 
i.  mystery  and  by  others  as  being  a  little  "off."  I  saw 
him  once  or  twice  in  Dawson,  and  remembered  him 
particularly  because  of  his  unusual  appearance. 

The  one  subject  that  Hayden  was  ready  to  discuss 
was  the  depth  at  which  gold  was  to  be  located.  Bed 
rock,  in  which  gold  is  found,  was  generally  down  from 
eighteen  to  thirty  feet  below  the  surface.  Hayden  had 
a  theory  that  there  would  be  a  second  bed  rock  some- 
where below,  and  that  if  it  could  be  reached  it  would 
be  found  simply  rotting  with  gold.  He  used  to  enlarge 
on  this  theory  with  the  earnestness  of  a  man  with  but 
one  idea,  his  eyes  popping  with  excitement,  his  hands 
quivering  as  though  with  a  nervous  anxiety  to  handle 
the  gold  that  lay  so  far  below. 

Well,  Hayden  finally  decided  to  try  it  out  and  he 
selected  Grand  Forks,  which  is  located  where  the 
Eldorado  enters  Bonanza  Creek.  He  got  a  piece  of 
ground  up  the  valley  above  the  town  where  the  firsi 
bed  rock  had  been  shorn  of  its  gold.  Whether  he  wa^ 
the  original  owner  or  not  I  cannot  say.  Anyway  ht- 
started  to  dig. 

As  might  be  expected  he  went  at  it  alone  and  in  hin 
usual  strange,  secretive  way.  He  rigged  up  a  primi 
live  windlass  and  bucket  to  bring  the  earth  to  the  sur- 
face. It  did  not  take  him  long  to  get  down  twenty 
feet  or  so,  but  after  that  the  progress  made  was  slowei 
because  the  ground  had  to  be  thawed  out  first.  It  was 
made  slower  still  because,  after  filling  the  bucket,  he 
would  have  to  climb  the  ladder  and  haul  the  bucket  up 
to  the  surface.  Then  down  again  he  would  go,  fill 
another  bucket  full,  climb  up  and  dump  it  and  so  or 
over  and  over  again. 

He  kept  this  up  for  days,  then, 
weeks,  then  months — silent,  patient, 
untiring.  At  first  the  other  miners 
paid  little  attention  to  him  but,  as  the 
dump  around  the  mouth  of  the  shaft 
grew  and  grew  they  began  to  take 
notice. 

"For  God's  sake,  Asa,"  they  used 
to  say,  "how  much  farther  you  going  to 
go?  You'll  bump  into  China  sure  if 
you  keep  on  much  longer." 

He  paid  no  attention  to  them  but 
kept  on  at  his  feverish  work,  climbing 
up  and  down  his  ladder  as  though 
driven  by  some  almost  supernatural 
force.  He  kept  it  up  for  two  year» 
and  a  half  I 
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■     eT«r    *    million    dollsn'    worth    of    gaU    dud 

"What  of  it?"  he  retorted.  "How  much  good  wan 
any  of  the  representing?  Everybody  swore  out  false 
.statements.  You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do.  Why,  say, 
the  renewal  clerk  knew  it  too.  I'll  bet  he  used  to  say 
to  himself  every  time  anyone  came  in,  'Here  comes  an- 
other danged  liar.'  Why,  man,  the  Government  ex- 
pected us  to  lie  about  our  claims." 

To  prove  his  case  he  proceeded  to  tell  all  about  the 
tricks  of  the  trade.  One  of  the  stories  he  retailed  is 
worth  repeating,  before  passing  on.  There  was  one 
miner  who  wanted  to  get  a  renewal  on  a  quartz  claim 
that  he  held  and  he  was  distinctly  adverse  to  the  idea 
of  doing  the  necessary  amount  of  work.  So  here  was 
the  plan  he  evolved.  Tunndline  was  allowed  in  at  the 
rate  of  $20.00  a  foot.  This  fellow  built  a  tunnel  out 
from  his  quartz  vein  by  putting  in  a  scantling  or  two 
and  piling  rocks  up  all  around  it.  This  he  made  ten 
feet  long  and,  when  finished,  it  looked  like  a  ricketty 
arbor  made  of  stones.  It  was  a  two-hour  job.  Then  he 
went  into  Dawson,  swore  out  his  papers  and  got  his 
renewal.  The  first  windstorm  that  came  along  did  not 
leave  one  stone  standing  on  another. 

I   may  add   that  the   Government   finally   took   cog- 


Asa   Makes   a  Strike 

OW  far  down  he  had  driven  hi* 
shaft  by  that  time  no  one  knew; 
but  it  must  have  been  a  wonderfully 
long  way!  The  end  came  too  suddenly 
and  strangely  for  any  computation  t« 
be  made  on  that  score. 

One  winter  day,  when  the  thermom- 
eter was  hovering  around  sixty  below 
on  the  surface  of  earth,  Asa  made  his 
strike.  He  climbed  up  the  ladder 
faster  than  any  human  being  ever  be- 
fore made  such  an  ascent,  with  something  licking 
at  his  heels  that  froze  his  tongue  with  terror 
to  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  Some  people  saw 
him  suddenly  emerge  from  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  like 
Q  jack-in-the-box.  After  him  came — no,  not  some 
strange  animal  from  underground — but  a  rui<hing, 
bubbling  flood  of  ice  cold  water!  It  flowed  out  so  fast 
that  everyone,  including  Hayden  himself.  l>eat  a 
hurried  retreat.  He  had,  very  apparently,  tjippwd  som*- 
reservoir  far  down  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Shades  of  Nouh!  The  water  pourrd  out  of  th.it  hol< 
in  ever  increasing  volume.     It  ('  'if 

town  until  the  streets  were  likr  •  ;(■«■ 

And  I  .  it  was  about  i  wher 

the  w  inie  stationary  ''  solid' 

The  most  charitable  thing  said  about  Asa  Haydcii 
that  night  was  the  opinion  voiced  by  one  ri^sid.  t  •  of 
Grand  Forks,  who  found  a  foot  of  ice  on  of 

big  one-storey  home.    "That  blank  idjit,"  h'  I'd. 

ought  to  be  put  inside  a  belt  filled  with  dynamite  and 
then  rhiirkcd  down  to  the  bottom  of  his  blank-blnnk 

hole' 

Continutd  on  pagr  xo 
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This  Month's  Vital  Question 


Our  Soldiers  —  Or  "Our"  Aliens 


THERE  arises  from  every  province  in  the  Domin- 
ion a  demand  that  aliens,  or  alien  enemies,  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  occupy  any  position  which  is 
(Jesired  by  a  returned  soldier;  that  the  influx  of  aliens 
shall  be  carefully  regulated  during  the  period  of  re- 
adjustment; and  that  undesirable  aliens  shall  be  de- 
ported without  unnecessary  delay.  In  one  day's  news 
appeared  an  item  to  the  effect  that  the  Sydney,  N.S., 
branch  of  the  G.  W.  V.  A.  had  passed  a  resolution  de- 
manding "the  deportation  from  the  country  of  all 
enemy  aliens,"  and  also  a  despatch  from  Vancouver 
that  the  G.  W.  V.  A.  of  British  Columbia  was  request- 
ing the  Employers'  Association  to  ask  its  members  who 
"have  enemy  aliens  in  their  employ  to  dismiss  them  and 
give  their  places  to  returned  soldiers." 

Canadian  papers  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that 
no  alien  must  occupy  a  position  for  which  a  returned 
soldier  is  available.  Almost  every  paper  agrees  that, 
for  a  time  at  least,  immigration  must  be  restricted, 
though  there  are  divergencies  as  to  the  severity  and 
duration  of  such  regulation.  On  the  question  of  deport- 
ation there  is  also  a  remarkable  consensus  of  opinion, 
clouded,  however,  by  such  questions  as:  What  is  an 
alien?  What  is  an  "undesirable"  alien?  Does  Canada 
need  the  alien  for  "cheap"  labor?  To  what  country  can 
the  alien  be  deported?  and  What  means  of  transporta- 
tion is  available  for  this  purpose? 

On  these  questions  Canadian  newspapers  are  very 
vague — and  most  of  them  exceptionally  bashful  about 
coming  forward  with  useful  suggestions  or  practical 
solutions. 

The  War  Veterans  are  quite  clear  as  to  what  they 
would  do  with  alien  enemies,  had  they  the  whole  say  in 
the  matter.  Although  many  associations  throughout 
the  country  have  passed  resolutions  on  the  question, 
the  Toronto  branch  of  the  G.  W.  V.  A.  expresses  the 
views  of  all  perhaps  more  succinctly  than  any  other. 
According  to  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  their  platform  is : 

"Disfranchise  every  naturalized  alien  enemy  for 
fifteen  years. 

"Denaturalize  every  dangerous  naturalized  alien 
enemy. 

"Have  every  non-naturalized  alien  enemy  forfeit  war 
wealth,  pay  his  debts,  then  repatriate  him  to  his  own 
country. 

"Exclude  alien  enemy  immigrants,  say  for  twenty 
years. 

.  "Require  all  immigrants  (excepting  those  from  parts 
of  the  British  Empire)  to  furnish  a  personal  history 
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—By  H.  T.  Webster 
The  kind  af  a  job  that  doesn't  appeal  to 
Wilbur. 


and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  the  end  of  one  year's 
residence. 

"Solicit  dismissal  of  all  alien  enemies  and  have  re- 
turned soldiers  replace  them. 

"In  future  issue  no  license  in  the  city  of  Toronto  to 
an  unnaturalized  alien." 

The  United  States  Congress  will  consider  at  its  ap- 
proaching session  a  bill  to  rigorously  control,  to  the 
point  of  exclusion,  immigration  for  a  period  of  four 
years.    The  Brandon  Sun  endorses  this  policy: 

"Canada  may  well  follow  closely  in  the  footsteps  of 
Uncle  Sam  as  regards  controlling  immigration  closely 
for  the  next  four  years.  During  that  time  it  is  more 
than  likely  this  country  will  have  all  the  labor  it  re- 
quires— to  allow  large  numbers  to  pour  in  from  war- 
stricken  Europe  would  be  courting  embarrassing  con- 
ditions in  the  labor  market." 

The  Toronto  Telegram  then,  quite  appositely,  re- 
marks : 

"Question  for  Uncle  Sam:  'If  all  the  undesirable 
aliens  in  the  United  States  arc  deported,  who  will  read 
the  Hearst  papers?' " 

The  Saskatoon  Star  believes  that  Canada  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  attractive  field  for  immigration,  so  that 
only  "the  kind  calculated  to  aid  the  country  in  its  de- 
velopment" need  be  admitted.    This  paper  remarks: 

"The  United  States  is  placing  stringent  restriction 
upon  immigration  for  a  period  of  four  years.  Canada, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  use  a  considerable  number  of 
immigrants,  at  least  after  a  short  period  has  elapsed. 
A  period  should  be  left  in  which  to  make  sure  that  all 
the   returning  soldiers  are   profitably  employed,   and 


Canada  is  not  an  insular  country — the  men 
and  women  of  this  Dominion  are  essentially 
broad-minded.  The  reader  of  MacLean'S  in 
British  Columbia  wants  to  know  the  trend  of 
opinion  on  any  public  question  in  Ontario  and 
Prince  Edward  Island;  the  Nova  Scotian  is  in- 
terested in  Manitoba's  views;  and  so  on. 

Hence  this  new  department,  which  is  intro- 
duced to  Maclean's  readers  this  month,  and 
will  be  a  regular  feature.  Look  for  your  news- 
paper's views;  if  it  has  said  anything  particu- 
larly noteworthy  on  "This  month's  vital  ques- 
tion," you'll  likely  find  it  here. 

This  month — Canadian  soldiers  want  jobs, 
aliens  have  jobs.  MacLean's  tells  you  what 
the  live  papers  of  this  country  have  to  say 
about  it. 


after  that  desirable  immigrants  should  be  welcomed. 
Yet  there  must  be  care  taken  to  see  that  only  desirable 
immigrants  are  received.  The  prospect  is  that  there 
will  be  a  considerable  swing  of  population  westward 
from  the  old  lands,  and  with  the  United  States  closing 
its  gates,  much  of  this  will  certainly  come  to  Canada. 

Not  only  can  the  Dominion  afford  to  'pick  and 

choose,'  but  it  cannot  afford  not  to." 

The  Montreal  Star  points  out: 

"Immigration  restriction  is  a  part  of  reconstruction. 
It  is  necessary  for  both  temporary  and  permanent  ser- 
vice. A  flood  of  foreigrn  immigrants  now  would  in- 
tensify every  problem  of  readjustment,  economic, 
social  and  political.  It  would  prevent  effectively  the 
laying  of  foundations  for  cleaner,  saner  communities, 
and  a  purer  national  life." 

Other  papers  from  coast  to  coast  advise  regulation, 
but  counsel  against  a  too-rigorous  exclusion. 

"Enemy  aliens  must  go."  So  frequently  has  this 
heading  appeared  above  editorials  during  the  past 
month  that  there  appears  to  be  no  two  ways  about  it. 
Some  papers  insist  that  he  must  "go"  from  the  country 
— whence,  they  say  not.  Other  editors  would  be  satis- 
fied as  long  as  they  "go"  from  any  job  that  a  returned 
soldier  can  fill.  One  of  the  first  dailies  to  urge  the 
"going"  was  the  Hamilton  Times,  which  says:  "I-told- 
you-so,"  remarking: 
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Canada    doesn't    want   this   type  of  employer. 


"The  Times  has  for  many  years  been  urging  the 
Government  to  get  rid  of  the  alien,  and  when  the  war 
was  on  it  was  continually  demanding  that  the  enemy 
alien  should  be  put  under  Government  control,  but 
nothing  was  done." 

The  Quebec  Telegraph  paragrapher  prophesies  that : 

"There  are  about  2,500  aliens  interned  in  Canada, 
and  they  will  soon  be  2,500  aliens  out-turned  from 
Canada." 

The  Winnipeg  Telegram  is  very  emphatic: 

"The  deportation  of  enemy  aliens  is  one  of  the  most 
pressing  questions  of  the  moment.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  enemy  aliens  have  got  to  go.  The 
pressure  of  public  opinion,  not  alone  that  of  the  re- 
turned soldier,  who  knows  the  enemy  alien  far  better 
than  can  any  who  have  stayed  at  home,  but  of  the 
whole  country,  has  already  forced  the  Government 
to  give  way  partially  on  this  point;  and  that  pressure 
will  continue  until  the  whole  question  is  settled  by 
the  deportation  of  every  enemy  alien  who  cannot  sub 
stantiate  his  loyalty  to  Canada's  cause." 

The   Toronto    Star   covers   the    subject   adequately 

when  it  says: 

"There  are  many  of  these  men  for  whom  Canada  has 
no  use,  and  they  ought  to  be  packed  up  and  deported  to 
the  countries  from  whence  they  came  and  of  which 
they  were  so  fond  when  the  war  was  on,  and  which 
they  used  to  hope  and  believe  would  be  victorious  in 
the  war.  These  men  have  been  a  source  of  trouble  and 
expense  during  the  war;  they  have  nothing  in  common 
with  us;  had  disaster  come  upon  us  they  would  have 
rejoiced;  had  the  enemy  prevailed  over  us  they  would 
have  been  the  agents  of  the  enemy  in  the  plundering 
of  us.  The  war  may  be  over,  but  distrust  of  these  men 
is  still  warranted." 

The  Guelph  Herald  favors  the  deportation  of  the_ 
"unfriendly  alien"  only,  saying: 

"Common  sense  was  shown  in  putting  the  word  'un- 
friendly' in  the  Guelph  resolution,  for  it  would  ad- 
mittedly work  considerable  hardship,  and  prove  a  large 
order,  to  ask  the  Dominion  Government  to  deport  171,- 
000  persons  now  in  Canada  who  were  born  in  Germany,' 
Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  some  of  whom 
have  married  and  settled  here  and  now  own  property. 

"What  we  really  want  to  get  rid  of  is  all  unfriendly 
and  undesirable  foreigners  who  are  displacing  CanJ 
adian  labor." 

A  warning  against  the  arousing  of  "racial  prejt 
dices"  is  voiced  by  the  Quebec  Telegraph:  _,.  . 

"The  matter  of  defining  what  aliens  are  desirabIfl|paK 
and  what  are  not  is  extremely  difficult,  and  in  a  matte?*^' 
of  this  kind  there  is  always  the  danger  of  racial  preju- 
dices being  aroused,  of  regrettable  persecution  being 
indulged  in,  and   in   strained   relations  with  foreign 
powers  resulting." 

The  Hamilton  Times  thinks  it  unlikely  that  the 
Government  will  interfere  with  "foreigners  in  Hamil- 
ton who  have  bought  property,  married,  and  settled 
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zens."     A  warning  note  is  struck  by  the   Manitoba 
Free  Press : 

"Compliance  with  the  demand  for  the  discharge  by 
employers  of  alien  workers  will  not  lessen  the  difficul- 
ties of  those  responsible  for  dealing  with  disorder  and 
unemployment.  These  aliens  have  to  be  fed,  housed 
and,  it  may  be,  deported." 

The  whole  question  of  deportation,  with  its  attendant 
aiificulties,  is  well  handled  by  the   Saskatoon  Star: 

"This  problem  also  presents  difficulties.  The  Britjsh 
Government  has  informed  Ottawa  that  it  is  now  pos- 
sible to  repatriate  enemy  aliens  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  in  number.  The  number  is  almost  trivial,  yet 
for  the  present  it  is  all  the  Dominion  Government  can 
send,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  shortage  of  shipping  and  restrictions  by 
enemy  countries   upon   repatriation   can  be  extended. 

"  'Deportation,'  of  course,  is  a  general  term.  Ap- 
plied in  this  connection  it  simply  means  repatriation. 
The  United  States  has  not,  and  will  not  for  some  time 
at  least,  let  down  the  bars  against  entry  into  that  coun- 
try of  enemy  aliens.  No  country  wants  to  be  a  dump- 
ing-ground for  undesirables  from  other  lands.  The 
Germans  and  Austrians,  whom  the  federal  Govern- 
ment wants  to  deport,  must  simply  be 'sent  back  to 
Germany  or  Austria,  and  at  present  there  are  still 
restrictions  by  the  enemy  countries  upon  the  number 
of  those  they  will  accept  as  repatriates.  In  other 
words,  Canada  can  deport  only  as  many  Germans  as 
Germany  will  accept." 

"'Raus  mit  der  Aliens!" 

Editorial  writers  of  the  entire  Dominion,  no  matter 
how  divergent  their  views  may  be  on  the  tariff  or 
prohibition,  are  emphatically  one  when  it  comes  to  the 
question  of  an  undesirable  alien  occupying  a  job  while 
Canadians — especially  those  who  are  War  Veterans — 
are  idle.  It  would  be  a  "crying  shame  if  a  single  alien 
were  retained  at  work  ....  so  long  as  a  capable 
and  willing  returned  man  was  seeking  for  employ- 
ment," says  one  writer.    The  Kingston  Standard  says: 

"Aliens  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue  in  work  when 
Canadians  who  can  fill  their  places  are  idle." 

The  Hamilton  Times  issues  this  warning: 

"The  idle  men  are  here  and  the  alien  is  at  work,  and 
so  long  as  this  situation  exists  the  unrest  will  continue." 

And  the  Peterborough  Review: 

"There  are  enemy  aliens  holding  comfortable  jobs  in 
this  city,  while  native  Canadians,  including  returned 
soldiers,  are  idle.    This  condition  must  be  remedied." 

In  a  strong  editorial  headed  "Procrastination,"  the 
Manitoba  Free  Press  calls  insistently  for  action  on  the 
part  of  federal,  provincial  and  municipal  authorities, 
oointing  out  that: 

...  the  complaints  of  the  returned  soldiers  as  to 
ilien  labor  and  the  employment  problem  cannot  be 
limply  ignored." 

Harris  Turner,  the  ex-Princess  Pat,  and  blind 
vI.P.P.  for  Saskatoon,  who  now  edits  Turner's  Weekly, 
Ices  not  mince  his  words,  and  deplores  the  attitude 
ome  politicians  are  taking  toward  alien  enemies  in  no 
llimistakable  language: 
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"It  is  unprecedented  that  40  or  50  men  in  Regina 
hould  slobber  all  over  these  aliens  before  the  war 
J  actually  finished." 

The  Vancouver  Province  says: 

"Probably  the  most  appreciated  and  reassuring  wel- 
iS""*  ^'"<^*'  yet  erected  is  the  one  bearing  the  inscription, 
four  old  jobs  are  waiting  you,  boys'." 

No  employer,  who  considers  public  opinion  a  factor 
I  his  business,  will  hire  alien  labor,  even  if  it  is 
leaper,  asserts  the  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire,  under 
>e  heading:  "The  Returned  Soldiers'  Rights": 

"The  Winnipeg  trouble  over  the  employment  of 
lemy  aliens  in  preference  to  returned  soldiers  ought 
I  be  a  warning  to  employers  ....  Even  if  aliens  can 
}  had  for  lower  wages,  or  if  they  are  more  efficient 
ir  the  time,  they  will  not  be  given  preference  by  the 

eiii'   ise  or  patriotic  employer  who  reckons  public  opinion 

Ca   I  a  factor  in  his  business." 

The  St.  Thomas  Times-Journal  expresses  similar 
ews: 

"Physical  disabilities  may  sometimes  operate  as  a 

entive  to  the  performance  of  the  same  amount  of 

at  the  outset  as  the  man  who  has  been  at  the 
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-J,     Bch  or  who  has  warmed  an  office  stool  while  his  fel- 
■Lij   w  man   has  battled   for  world   freedom.     'Business' 


)iild  say  of  such  man :  'This  talk  of  giving  returned 
3n  their  jobs  when  they  return  from  the  war  is  all 
ry  well  in  theory,  but  I  have  to  meet  a  stiff  competi- 
ft  I  >n  and  I  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  man  who  does  less 
gn  wk  than  his  fellow  employee,  the  same  wage  as  one 
^^10  does  a  full  day's  work.'  That  may  be  'business' 
t  it  is  poor  business,  and  worse  patriotism." 


— Shepard.  in   London  "Punch" 
Ti7  this  on  the  A.P.M.! 


Many  employers  and  a  number  of  veterans  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  "a  vast  number  of  aliens  are 
engaged  in  labor  which  the  average  Canadian-born 
citizen  considers  beneath  him  and  will  not  do."  "Low 
class" — cheap — "labor  is  imperative,"  asserts  Major  J. 
W.  Maddin,  of  Sydney,  N.S.,  provincial  president  for 
Nova  Scotia  of  the  G.  W.  V.  A.  If  aliehs  are  deported 
others  will  have  to  be  allowed  in  again,  he  contends. 

This  view  is  taken  by  La  Tribune,  of  Sherbrooke, 
P.Q.,  which  says : 

"Among  the  foreigners  who  are  preparing  to  return, 
either  of  their  own  volition  or  by  force  of  law,  to 
their  former  country,  there  are,  without  doubt,  a  large 

number  whom  it  is  in  our  interests  to  keep  here 

....  Business  will  return,  little  by  little,  to  a  normal 
state,  and  we  will  be  obliged,  as  we  have  been  in  the 
past,  to  appeal  to  the  alien  workman.  What,  then,  will 
be  his  attitude?  This:  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
spend  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  attract  to  this 
country  a  class  of  immigrants  who  may,  perhaps,  be  no 
better  than  those  who  arrived  before  the  war." 

It  is  not  the  work  which  is  distasteful,  but  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  is  done,  claims  the  Winnipeg 
Telegram,  advocating  improved  conditions: 

"These  employers  would  find  that  if  they  made  their 
places  of  business  fit  for  white  men  to  work  in,  they 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  white  men  to  work 
in  them.    It  is  idle  to  say  that  it  cannot  be  done,  for  it 
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can  be  done,  and  it  is  done  in  places  where  conditions 
of  work  are  the  subject  of  careful  official  regulations." 

The  Telegram  follows  ud  this  subject  later,  putting 
it  in  this  fashion: 

"Are  we  to  assume  that  (^anadians  have  reached  that 
stage  of  luxury-loving  where  it  is  essential  that  we 
should  import  a  race  of  inferior  beings  to  do  our  work? 
Are  we  already  so  degenerate  that  we  cannot  become  a 
self-contained  nation,  that  we  cannot  accomplish  the 
tasks  which  lie  before  us  within  our  borders?  The 
thing  is  unthinkable. 

"For  every  kind  of  work  that  is  to  be  done  in  Canada, 
men  among  the  returned  soldiers  can  be  found  to  do  it. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  Canada  does  not  ex- 
pect, that  the  returned  soldier  shall  be  asked  to  do  that 
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work  at  a  less  than  a  reasonable  wage,  or  that  he  shall 
be  expected  to  compete  with  the  bohunks  of  Central 
Europe,  who  have  been  accustomed  in  their  own  coun- 
try to  submit  to  being  driven  like  cattle,  who  are 
ignorant  of  every  principle  of  sanitation,  and  lost  to 
all  sense  of  decency  in  living  conditions." 

The  Manitoba  Government  has  established  a  Board 
of  Inquiry  for  aliens  suspected  of  favoring  Germany 
during  the  war.  The  Toronto  Globe  advocates  a  similar 
board  for  Toronto. 

About  the  middle  of  February  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment passed  an  order-in-council  conferring  power,  ac- 
cording to  the  Toronto  Globe, 

"  .  .  .  .  upon  the  County  and  District  Judges  of  the 
Superior  Court  to  direct  the  internment  as  prisoners  of 
war  of  persons  of  alien  enemy  nationality  residing  or 
being  within  the  designated  localities." 

Whether  this  will  prove  adequate  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  returned  soldier's  mental  attitude  toward  his 
resumed  civilian  employment,  and  his  adaptability, 
both  mental  and  physical,  in  regard  to  such  work,  in- 
terests many  Canadian  editorial  writers — and  others. 
These  men  will  be  "one  of  the  richest  and  most  potent 
human  assets  ever  received  by  a  young  and  advancing 
nation,"  according  to  the     Manitoba  Free  Press. 

Viscount  Bryce,  in  an  Essay  on  "War  and  Human 
Progress,"  says:  "Discipline  has  its  worth,  but  it  may 
imply  some  loss  of  individuality;  obedience  is  useful, 
but  (except  with  the  highly  intelligent)  it  involves 
some  loss  of  initiative." 

The  Montreal  Witness  is  in  accord  with  this  view: 
"During  their  service  they  have  been  robbed  of  all 
initiative,  and  almost  every  action  of  their  lives,  no 
matter  how  unimportant,  as  on  which  foot  they  will 
start  walking,  when  and  how  they  will  stop  walking, 
what  time  they  will  go  to  bed,  how  they  will  shave,  cut 
their  hair,  exactly  how  they  will  pack  their  clothes, 
make  up  their  beds,  and  many  other  minutiae,  each  of 
which  must  be  done  with  a  precision  that  will  produce 
an  exact  uniformity  with  like  acts  of  the  others.  Be- 
sides this,  they  have  lived  without  incentive  to  weigh 
advantage  and  choose  advantageous  courses  of  action." 

A  Maritime  Provinces  paper  calls  attention  to  the 

" shock,  the  enervation  of  war.     All  these 

causes  unite  to  fix  a  handicap  on  the  soldier.  They 
tend  to  a  destruction  of  efficiency  that  calls  for  recon- 
struction." 

The  Brockville  Tim^s  and  Recorder  calls  for  con- 
sideration on  this  score: 

"The  men  who  go  to  work  without  delay  will  have  to 
be  treated  with  considerable  sympathy,  for  their  mental 
condition  cannot  possible  be  what  it  was  formerly, 
though  physically  they  may  appear  all  right." 

The  Winnipeg  Telegram  quotes  a  local  contemporary 
as  saying: 

"Many  of  the  returned  soldiers  find  it  difficult  to  get 
back  again  into  the  routine  of  everyday  life.  This  was 
to  be  expected.  Their  experience  as  soldiers  has  tem- 
porarily unfitted  many  of  them  for  the  duties  of  civilian 
life.     It  could  not  be  otherwise." 

The  Telegram  is  emphatic  in  its  denunciation  of  this 
"pernicious  doctrine,"  and  doesn't  mince  its  language: 

"It  is  unfair  and  unjust  and  a  slander  upon  the 
returned  soldiers.  The  Telegram  speaks  from  experi- 
ence, for  it  has  fifteen  returned  men  back  upon  its 
staff  and  every  one  of  them  is  as  efficient  and  as  com- 
petent as  he  ever  was  before  the  war. 

"The  Telegram  expects  thirty  or  forty  more  of  them 
back,  and  will  not  look  upon  them  as  inferior  or  in- 
competent, as  our  contemporary  suggests  we  should." 

Of  those  who  are  returning  the  Toronto  News  says: 

"In  returning  to  civil  life  they  will  be  better  citizens 
because  of  their  experiment  in  altruistic  living.  It  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  they  will  have  a  warmer 
interest  in  the  national  progress  than  if  they  had  re- 
mained at  home  wrapped  up  in  their  own  concern." 

"War's  heritage  to  Canada" — and  a  goodly  one — 
says  the  Manitoba  Free  Prets  of  the  returning  heroes. 
This  paper  concludes  a  powerful  editorial  with  this 
tribute: 

"The  Canadian  soldiers  arc  coming  home  with  a 
reputation  for  successful  campaigning  which  is  not  ex- 
celled by  any  of  their  allies;  scores  of  thousands  of 
them  have  wrestled  bodily  with  death  tii'ii;  and  time 
again,  and  they  will  have  a  far  deeper  and  keener 
realization  of  human  values  than  many  of  the  home- 
staying  population. 

"These  men  have  been  seeing  manhood  tried  and 
tested  by  the  fiercest  and  moat  exacting  demands,  iuui 
they  will  return  to  Canada  with,  inevitably.  lunriT 
ideas  about  the  relations  and  standards  of  our  .social 
and  civil  life.  The  war  will  have  given  a  more  exalted 
note  to  the  character  of  our  soldiers,  and  in  every 
sense  the  men  who  come  back  to  us  from  Armageddon 
will  be  notable  men." 


The  cream  of  the  world's  magazine  literature.  A  series  of  Biographical,  Scien- 
tific, Literary  and  Descriptive  articles  which  will  keep  you  posted  on  all  that  is 
new,  all  that  is  important  and  worth  while  to  thinking  men  of  the  world  to-day. 


Germany  Ready  For  Trade 
War 

Huge  Deposits  of    Material    Ready    in    Neutral 
Countries  Now 

\  WRITER  who  has  studied  trade  and  economic 
conditions  generally  in  Europe  very  closely  since 
ihe  war  began,  Isaac  F.  Marosson,  strikes  a  note 
of  warning  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  under  the 
heading,  "Can  Germany  Come  Back?"  He  believes 
that,  in  a  trade  sense,  Germany  can  and  will  "come 
back"  with  a  vengeance.  From  what  he  has  seen  and 
heard,  he  believes  that  the  Germans  are  planning  a 
trade  war  on  the  world,  and  that  they  hold  many 
trump  cards.    He  writes  in  part,  as  follows: 

During  the  past  three  years  I  visited  every  neutral 
country  in  Europe.  I  went  to  find  out  just  what  the 
German  economic  penetration  was  doing  and  to  see  at 
first  hand  the  foundation  that  Germany  was  rearing 
upon  which  to  erect  the  structure  of  her  post-war  trade. 
Everywhere  I  discovered  the  silent  army  of  propagan- 
dists and  well-wishers  strictly  on  the  job.  Everywhere 
[  found  immense  stores  of  raw  materials  piled  up 
against  that  day  when  the  German  factory  would  cease 
to  produce  shells  and  divert  its  energy  to  the  products 
of  peace.  Everywhere  I  heard  that  familiar  refrain: 
"Germany  cannot  be  beaten."  Now  that  the  great  de- 
cision has  been  registered  this  defiance  of  the  truth  has 
not  subsided. 

I  speak  from  experience  because  I  happened  to  be  in 
Switzerland  f6ur  days  before  the  armistice  was  signed, 
and  when  everyone  knew  that  it  would  be  signed.  The 
German  diplomats  and  economic  propagandists  at  Berne 
and  Zurich  were  just  as  cocky  and  defiant  as  I  found 
their  colleagues  in  Holland  in  June,  and  in  Spain, 
Sweden  and  elsewhere  a  year  ago.  That  is  why  I  say  it 
is  dangerous  optimism  to  believe  that,  despite  the  jolt 
that  defeat  and  the  surrender  of  her  fleet  administered 
to  German  pride,  it  is  not  highly  important  for  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  to 
scrutinize  the  German  economic  situation  carefully  and 
unite  to  make  it  difficult  for  Germany  to  swing  back 
to  a  commercial  authority  that  has  been  synonymous 
with  world  conquest. 

I  use  the  words  "apparent  collapse"  advisedly  and 
deliberately  because  I  am  still  convinced  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  camouflage  in  Germany's  protests  about 
economic  disintegration  and  the  inability  to  make  ade- 
quate restitution  for  the  horrors  and  humiliations  that 
she  imposed  upon  the  world.  The  German  armies  have 
been  received  at  home  as  conquerors.  Her  whole  in- 
dustrial machine  stands  untouched. 

Between  1871  and  1914,  however,  the  whole  close- 
knit,  highly  organized  and  government-endowed  indus- 
try was  reared.  This  industry,  instead  of  being 
paralyzed  by  the  strain  of  the  war  and  the  shock  of 
defeat,  is  in  reality  more  intensive,  and  therefore  more 
eflScient,  than  ever  before.  Moreover,  this  vast  pro- 
ductive machine  stands  intact.  Except  in  that  com- 
paratively small  area  bordering  on  the  Rhine  which 
was  bombed  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  war 
not  a  single  German  factory  has  been  damaged. 

When  I  was  in  Switzerland  last  November  it  was 
estimated  that  within  the  confines  of  that  tiny  republic 
Germany  had  60,000  bales  of  cotton  and  20,000  bales  of 
wool  stpwed  away.  The  total  value  of  the  German- 
owned  material  in  Switzerland  of  all  kinds  was  almost 
$200,000,000. 

What  was  true  of  Switzerland  was  equally  true  of 
Spain.  A  year  ago  at  Barcelona — the  Manchester  of 
Spain — I  saw  warehouse  after  warehouse  packed  to 
the  roof  with  cotton  and  wool,  all  German-owned. 
Other  warehouses  were  jammed  with  copper  and  rub- 
ber. With  that  foresight  which  was  an  adjunct  of  her 
industry  Germany  made  ready  for  the  day  of  peace  and 
rehabilitation.  She  realized  from  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  that  raw  materials  would  not  only  play  an 


important  role  in  the  struggle  but  in  the  war  after 
the  war.  Had  she  been  successful  she  would  have  made 
such  exactions  as  would  have  staitled  the  world.  As 
soon  as  she  realized  that  defeat  was  inevitable  she  be- 
gan to  comb  the  universe  for  insurance  against  post- 
war industrial  paralysis.  The  hoards  in  Switzerland 
and  Spain  are  matched  by  what  amounts  to  a  monop- 
oly on  the  Swedish  iron-ore  output.  German  hooks  are 
fastened  into  the  coal  and  iron  output  of  Russia. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  you  can  readily  understand 
why  the  Kaiser  was  so  eager  to  make  peace  with  his 
friends  and  coworkers,  the  Bolsheviki.  The  obscene 
treaty  signed  at  Brest-Litovsk  practically  handed  over 
Russia's  raw  materials — a  world's  underground 
treasure-trove — to  our  enemies.  Though  that  treaty  is 
to  be  abrogated  at  the  Peace  Conference  the  German 


On  our  cover  this  "month  we  reproduce  a 
photograph  of  Lt.-Col.  W.  A.  Bishop,  V.C., 
D.S.O.,  M.C.,  D.F.C.,  etc.,  Canada's  leading 
air-man,  who  has  73  Hun  machines  to  his  offi- 
cial credit.  In  February  MacLean's  cover 
depicted  Sir  David  Beatty,  representing 
the  Navy;  previously  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  pic- 
ture was  used,  typifying  the  army.  Now  Lt.- 
Col.  Bishop's  appears,  as  the  leading  figure  in 
the  third  arm  of  the  Service — the  R.A.F.,  and 
he  leads  not  only  all  Canadian  "aces,"  but  all 
in  the  British  Empire.  Fonck,  of  France,  ia 
the  only  aviator  of  the  Allies  with  a  record  of 
equal  merit. 


grip  on  Russia  will  not  relax.  Remember  that  there 
are  2,000,000  Russians  of  German  birth  who  not  only 
continue  to  speak  German  but  who  are  loyal  to  the 
country  in  which  they  were  born.  In  addition  there  are 
6,000,000  Germans  and  Poles  who  speak  German  as  the 
language  of  commerce  and  of  society.  Hence,  and 
despite  the  curbs  that  must  be  put  upon  the  flow  of 
raw  materials  into  Germany,  it  is  altogether  likely 
that  through  bargaining,  intrigue,  and  otherwise,  she 
will  be  able  to  set  up  shop  and  in  time  spread  out 
throughout  the  universe  unless  she  is  rigidly  super- 
vised. I  offer  these  facts  as  one  antidote  for  the 
booming  and  dangerous  optimism  let  loose  in  America 
the  moment  the  armistice  was  signed  and  which, 
summed  up,  found  expression  in:  "Germany  is  beaten. 
We  have  nothing  more  to  fear  from  her." 


BrcvNtni   In    \'Urt»  J»un.» 


A  LARGE  OBDERl 


Germans  Hoped  to  Raise 
Ships 

//    '»    Suggested    That    Gerrruiny    Expected    f- 
Resurrect  Boats  Sunk  by  Pirates 

«< TRIGGING  up  the  U-boats'  'bones',"  ia  the  catchj 
title  of  an  interesting  article  in  Everybody') 
advancing  the  suggestion  that  Germany  sunk  as  man> 
ships  as  possible  in  a  depth  which  would  enable  her  to 
salvage  them — when  she  won. 
The  article  reads: 

"In  May  of  1917,  an  article  appeared  in  the  Hamr 
burger  Fremdenhlatt  which  confirmed  a  suspicion  thai 
had  been  lurking  in  the  minds  of  close  students  of  the 
war.  It  was  at  the  time  when  the  U-boats  had  reached  | 
the  very  summit  of  success.  For  three  months,  German 
submarines  had  been  steadily  sinking  merchant  ship* 
without  restriction.  March  had  yielded  a  harvest  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  ships,  and  April  had  shown 
the  tremendous  total  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two.  Il 
looked  as  if  May  would  set  an  even  higher  record 
Already  Germany  was  gloating  over  the  ruin  of  Great 
Britain.  Before  the  summer  was  over,  she  would  ht 
brought  to  her  knees  and  a  German  peace  would  b* 
forced  upon  the  world. 

"It  was  just  at  this  critical  juncture  that  tb* 
Fremdenblatt  announced  that  German  naval  engineers 
had  perfected  a  process  of  raising  ships  from  the  hot 
tom  of  the  sea.  Details  were  withheld  but  it  was  stated 
that  specially  equipped  salvage  vessels  would  be  em- 
ployed Vihich  would  be  able  to  operate  even  in  stormy 
weather.  An  estimate  was  given  of  the  value  of  ship? 
already  sunk  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  'most  of  th^w 
lie  in  favorable  positions  to  guarantee  plenty  of  work 
and  a  rich  profit  for  many  years  after  the  war.' 

"The  Lusitavia.  for  instance,  went  down  only  elghi 
miles  off  Old  Head  of  Kinsale.  Many  other  vessels 
were  actually  sunk  within  plain  view  of  observers  on 
land,  and  until  the  activities  of  the  Allied  destroyers 
drove  the  U-boats  out  to  the  deep  sea  it  was  the  ex- 
ception for  any  vessel  to  be  torpedoed  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  coast. 

"We  are  familiar  enough  with  the  German  charactei 
to  realize  that  the  U-boat  commanders  were  not 
actuated  by  any  humanitarian  concern  for  the  fate  of 
the  shipwrecked  crews.  It  was  not  because  they  hoped 
that  the  life-boats  could  make  shore  that  they  waited 
until  their  victims  were  near  land  before  launching 
their  deadly  torpedoes.  No  doubt  it  was  easier  to  locate 
their  prey  near  ports  than  out  on  the  high  seas,  and 
it  was  more  convenient  to  operate  in  comparatively 
shallow  water  than  in  deep  water,  because  the  sea  boi 
tom  could  be  used  for  a  resting-place. 

"If  we  look  at  a  map  of  Great  Britain,  about  which 
the  majority  of  the  U-boat  victims  lie,  we  find  that  most 
of  them  are  in  water  less  than  fifty  fathoms  deep.  A 
submarine,  when  completely  submerged,  is  absolutely 
blind.  It  is  impossible  to  see  fifty  feet  ahead.  There 
are  no  lighthouses  and  no  buoys  to  guide  the  navigator 
He  must  proceed  by  dead-reckoning,  and  there  is  al 
ways  danger  that  he  may  crash  into  a  sunken  wreck 
A  submarine  can  manoeuver  at  a  depth  of  one  hundred 
feet.  It  can  not  dive  with  safety  to  a  depth  greater 
than  two  hundred  feet,  and  even  at  that  depth  the 
weight  of  the  overlying  water  is  liable  to  strain  the 
plating,  if  it  does  not  actually  crush  the  boat.  So  that 
a  ship  sunk  in  water  from  two  hundred  to  three  hun 
dred  feet  deep  would  be  clear  of  submarine  navigation. 

"Evidently,   when   they  launched   into   unrestricted 
U-boat  warfare,  the  German  high-command  not  only 
determined  upon  the  destruction  of  Allied  prooerty,  but 
reckoned  on  the  recovery  of  much  of  this  property  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.    Of  course  they  counted  on  a  ■* 
German  victory  which  would  give  them  the  right  to  ■• 
dictate  terms.    Their  U-boats  were  piling  up  treasures  |; 
in  the  sea,  and  each  vessel  that  went  down  was  another 
bone  buried,  to  be  dug  up  at  the  post-bellum  feast  " 
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Sir   Wilfred    Laurier 

CIR  WILFRID  LAURIER 
"^  passed  away,  peacefully, 
February  17,  stricken  amid  the 
manifold  activities  that  oc- 
cupied hit  attention,  even  at  the 
advanced  age  of  77.  Honored 
and  respected,  by  men  of  all 
nhades  of  political  opinion,  the 
Liberal  chieftain,  who  had 
spent  fifty  years  of  his  life  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  died 
in  harness. 

"In  the  intimacies  of  confi- 
dential intercourse,"  says  the 
Globe,  "feiv  men  ever  saw  the 
chief  of  the  Liberal  party 
moved  to  anger,  and  none  ever 
heard  an  unworthy  word  pass 
from  his  li^sj' 

Truly,  a  wonderful  tribute! 

The  article  in  this  issue  by 
J.  K.  Munro  was  already  on  the 
press  before  the  wire  bore  news 
of  Sir  Wilfrid's  decease. 

There  is  no  opportunity  for 
us  to  make  here  more  than  this 
too-slight  passing  tribute  to  one 
of  Canada's  greatest  sons. 


The  Mysterious  Sinn 
Fein  Leader 

I     Picture   of   de    Valera   with    an 
Estimate  of  Hig  Power 


'I"*HE  leader  of  the  Sinn  Fein  move- 
*■  ment,  de  Valera,  is  a  rather  mys- 
u;rious  sort  of  person.  Although  he  is 
oiuch  in  the  public  eye — especially  since 
his  recent  escape  from  jail — but  little 
IS  known  about  him.  Such  scraps  of 
biography  as  are  available  have  been 
gathered  tofrether  by  Current  Opinion 
»nd  they  make  a  very  interesting  pic- 
ture: 

In  a  period  so  short  that  he  remains 
•"till  a  character  unfamiliar  and  mys- 
terious, he  has  converted  an  obscure  and 
proscribed  revolutionary  society  into  the 
dominant  Irish  political  party.  He  has 
routed  the  entrenched  leadership  of  the 
Redmonds  and  the  Dillons,  the  O'Briens 
and  the  Devlins  all  combined.  He  has 
revolutionized  the  attitude  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy,  at  one  time  openly 
hostile  to  him.  He  has  composed  feud 
after  feud  within  his  following  through 
his  perfect  sympathy  with  Irish  human 
'  nature  and  a  rare  comprehension  of  its 
merits  and  defects.  Results  of  this  sort, 
as  the  Liberal  Manchester  organ  re- 
,  marks,  are  never  achieved  by  medi- 
ocrities, and  those  British  newspapers 
which  at  first  hailed  de  Valera  as  an  in- 
terloper and  a  foreigner,  coming  from 
nowhere  and  representing  nothing,  are 
now  inclined  to  agree  that,  humiliating 
ts  it  must  be  to  the  politicians  in  Lon- 
ion,  he  has  matched  his  wits  against 
heirs  and  made  even  the  great  Lloyd 
Jeorge,  to  say  nothing  of  Sir  Edward 
Larson,  seem  a  trifle  inefficient  by  com- 
parison. 

The  mystery  in  which  the  name  and 
the  career  of  de  Valera  are  involved  in- 
fflnde  his  present  whereabouts.  Nobody 
«eems  to  linow  definitely,  so  rigid  is  the 
[rish  censorship,  whether  he  is  in  jail  or 
JUt  of  it  or  just  what  part  of  Ireland  he 
lalls  home.  The  prison  experiences  of 
the  past  four  or  five  years  have  aged  the 
man,  our  contemporary  says,  and  he  now 
looks,  with  his  lined  and  pinched  face, 
M>mewhat  older  than  his  thirty-seven 
years.  He  is  fine-looking  still,  says  the 
London  Ncvis,  although  he  was  never 
bandsome,  like  Parnell  in  his  prime,  or 
aristocratically  elegant,  like  the  martyr 
Emmett.  Nature  seams  to  have  given 
him  the  heavy  build  of  O'Connell,  but 
he  has  not  grown  fat  like  that  liberator. 
The  wide  open  eyes  of  de  Valera,  set 
far  apart,  are  large  and  staring,  form- 
ing an  essential  feature  of  the  physiog- 
fdw'  aomical  impression  as  a  whole.  The 
jjhtj  ips  are  firm  and  compressed  in  repose, 
rhe  nose  is  slightly  hawklike  and  the 
iikin  by  its  swarthiness  reveals  the 
ftf^llberinn     descent.       The     father    of    de 
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Not  Only  the  Kiddies  But  Everybody  Enjoys 

Pies  Made  of 

WETHEY'S 

CONDENSED  MINCE  MEAT 

Write  us  direct  if  your  grocer  cannot  supply  you,-- 
giving  us  his  name.    We  will  make  sure  you  are  supplied 
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IVhite  Clothes 


IVORY  Soap  will  not  stain 
>c)ur  white  garments,  nor 
will  it  harm  their  texture 
no  matter  how  often  it  is 
used.  There  is  nothing  in 
it  that  can  cause  damage. 
It  contains  no  free  alkali, 
no  materials  of  any  kind 
that  can  harm  color  or 
fiber  or  leave  a  disagreeable 
odor.  It  is  nothing  but 
white,  pure  soap,  and  that 
of  the  highest  quality. 


IVORY  SOAP 


Valera  is  understood  to  have  been  a 
political  refugee  from  Spain  when  he 
met  and  married  the  Irish  ^rl  who  was 
to  become  the  mother  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
hero. 

The  little  boy  received  the  name  of 
Edmond  in  baptism,  not  Eamonn.  He 
learned  to  lisp  the  English  tongue  in 
America.  When  he  first  arrived  in 
Bruree  in  county  Limerick  ho  was  only 
six.  He  spoke  Spanish  and  French  from 
childhood  and  in  Ireland  he  learned  to 
ride  like  a  centaur  and  to  swim  and  to 
shoot.  He  was  educated  at  a  big  school 
near  the  college  of  Blackrock.  His 
mother  despised  the  English  all  her  life 
and  from  the  first  he  was  passionately 
Irish,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  play 
with  tin  soldiers.  He  must  have  the 
linguistic  gift,  for  it  is  affirmed  that  he 
could  speak  Gaelic  with  fluency  when  he 
was  only  twelve.  His  mathematical 
genius — the  most  astonishing  of  his  en- 
dowments— disclosed  itself  when  he  was 
seventeen  and  he  thought  at  one  time  of 
becoming  an  astronomer.  Before  he  had 
passed  on  to  the  college  of  Blackrock 
he  was  applying  mathematical  formu- 
las to  every  conceivable  problem.  His 
sense  of  proportion  and  of  order,  his 
foresight,  his  constructiveness,  his 
ability  to  plan  far  ahead,  are  aspects, 
to  all  who  know  him,  of  his  mathe- 
matical genius.  He  was  a  successful 
tutor  in  consequence  and  he  astonished 
the  examiners,  when  applying  for  his 
degree,  with  abstruse  calculations  of 
planetary  weights  that  revealed  no 
error  at  any  stage  of  intricate  computa- 
tions that  filled  reams  of  paper.  In  a 
quieter  period  of  history,  writes  one 
who    knows    him    to    a    London    paper. 


he  might  have  l>ecome  a  Newton  or 
worked  out  fresh  theories  of  dynamics. 
He  seems  to  have  thought  at  one  time 
of  going  into  the  army,  for  his  military 
aptitudes,  among  his  followers  at  any 
rate,  are  rated  high  indeed. 

His  ringing  laugh,  his  athletic 
prowess,  unexpected  in  one  of  his  ro- 
mantic and  poetical  personal  appear- 
ance, and  the  alertness  of  his  manner 
do  not  suggest  the  brooder  over  figures- 
He  is  a  brilliant  talker,  says  the  Lon- 
don News,  and  he  seems  to  have  no 
reserve  on  the  subject  of  his  dreams 
of  glory  for  Ireland.  His  courage  is 
beyond  question  and  he  readily  faced 
death  at  Boland's  bakery  in  the  "revolu- 
tion." He  rallies  his  men  under  fire 
as  only  one  with  the  gift  of  command 
and  of  inspiration  can.  He  received  a 
death  sentence  calmly,  with  one  of  his 
favorite  works,  the  "confessions"  of 
St.  Augustine,  under  his  arm.  He  was 
not  in  the  least  moved,  his  jailers  re- 
ported, when  a  reprieve  was  read  to 
him  in  his  cell.  It  would  be  erroneous 
to  infer  that  he  is  cold  or  impassive. 
He  is  emotional  but  self-controlled. 
Naturally  he  is  nervous.  At  times  he 
talks  incessantly.  His  temperament  is 
sanguine,  not  to  say  enthusiastic.  He  is 
lucky  in  having  that  fine  physique,  for 
it  shows  up  conspicuously  before  an 
audience  and  prejudices  every  observer 
in  his  favor.  His  oratory  is  a  blend 
of  the  sarcastic,  the  anecdotal,  the 
polislied,  the  enthusiastic.  The  spark 
of  fire  flashes  early  from  it.  He  does 
not  rant  either.  Indignation  flames. 
The  soul  shines  forth  from  the  flash- 
ing dark  eyes.  Such  are  the  impressions 
of  reporters  for  the  London  press. 


Three  Year  Marriagesjn  France 


Mention 


American.  Boys  Are  Taking  Brides 
For  This  Length  of  Time 

'■pHERE  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk, 
and  not  a  little  anxiety,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  matrimonial  alliances  that 
the  Canadian  and  American  soldiers  are 
forming  overseas.  Mothers  and  sweet- 
hearts on  this  side  of  the  water  are 
seriously  alarmed.  Under  the  heading, 
"French  Women — and  Your  Boy," 
Major  Robert  Davis  writes  in  Hearst's 
Magazine,  giving  some  interesting  in- 
formation with  reference  to  the  French 
part  of  the  problem.  His  article  will  be 
reassuring,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
anxious  ones  at  home,  but  it  indicates 
that  many  French  brides  will  be  brought 
back  and,  further,  that  many  American 
boys  will  remain  in  France.  He  writes, 
in  part: 

At  a  seaport  town  in  which  many  of 
our  boys  are  stationed,  the  young  ladies 
are  marrying  Americans.  There  is 
nothing  irregular  in  the  fact,  except 
that  the  marriages  are  for  three  years. 
At  the  end  of  the  period  no  one  knows 
exactly  what  will  happen,  whether  they 
will  be  renewed  like  a  lease  or  whether 
they  will  be  terminated  like  a  contract 
of  hiring.  To  show  that  they  are  "three- 
year  bridas"  the  girls  have  bobbed  their 
hair.  It  is  the  mark  of  her  cautious  ad- 
venture. Both  bride  and  groom  are 
playing  safe. 

The  Frenchwoman  has  trained  for 
centuries  to  please  men.  She  has  a 
much  stronger  sex  instinct  than  we  have. 
She  does  not  go  in  for  being  accomp- 
lished. She  does  not  think  whether  she 
can  drive  a  motor,  play  the  piano,  golf, 
or  do  landscape  gardening.  She  may  do 
these  things  well  but  she  is  not  self- 
conscious  about  it.  Her  immemorial 
training  has  been  to  attract  men,  to 
amuse  them  and  make  them  forget  them- 
selves. 

As  natural  reaction  to  this  mode  of 
treatment  from  the  womenfolk,  the 
Frenchman  has  come  to  esteem  vivacity 
and  charm  more  than  physical  sym- 
metry.   We  Americans,  more  boyish  in 
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our  tastes,  do  not  look  beyond  beauty  of 
feature  and  figure.  At  a  dance  in  Am- 
erica a  pink-and-white  girl,  with  no 
more  brains  than  a  baked  bean,  will  be 
surrounded  by  admirers.  In  France  it 
would  be  a  girl  of  sympathy  and  wit  who 
would  receive  the  attention. 

Running  parallel  to  her  strong  sex 
instinct  is  her  maternal  instinct,  which, 
as  she  has  few  children  to  mother,  is 
first  toward  her  parents,  and  later  to- 
ward her  husband.  Young  women  take 
charge  of  their  mothers,  leading  them 
by  the  hand  in  the  city  streets  and  sub- 
ways, as  though  they  were  little  chil- 
dren. They  manage  the  feeding,  the 
business,  the  traveling;,  the  money-sav- 
ing, of  everyone  who  will  submit  to  their 
bossing.  They  are  great  hustlers  and 
very  clever  at  a  bargain. 

The  women   of  "Petite   Bourgeoisie" 
are  the  shopkeepers,   comely,  with   red 
cheeks  and  abundant  hair.     Winter  and 
summer  they  wear  no  hats  except  on 
state  occasions.    Ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
them  are  pronounced  Ijrunettes.     They 
are  comrades  with  their  men,  taking  the    ' 
bitter  with  the  sweet,  the  fat  with  the    ; 
lean,   with   less   complaint   and  harder 
work  than  their  husbands.    The  women    ■ 
of  France  have  all  the  control  of  na-    J 
tional  life  they  can  use.     They  do  not   '? 
mix  to  any  extent  in  politics,  nor  want 
to,  for  they  manage  the  business  of  their 
little  shops.    Usually  the  husband  takes 
your  money  and  passes  it  to  the  wife, 
who  holds  the  cashbox    or    has    a   big 
pocket  in  her  underskirt.     Investments    | 
are  made  by  the  wife,  the  children  are 
controlled  by  her.    Why  should  there  be     ; 
any  Woman's  Rights  Party  in  France? 
— any  further  rights    she    needed    she 
would     take     without     any    discussion. 
These  women  are  the  backbone  of  the 
nation's  daily  trade.    Your  boy  will  be 
amused  by  the  cool    way    they   handle 
their  menfolk,  and  scold  them  when  they 
beat  him  at  a  trade. 

These  are  women  of  strong  personal- 
ity; docile  on  the  skin,  but  as  persistent 
Ss  the  law  of  gravitation.  A  Princeton 
man  told  me  that  he  knew  five  fellow- 
soldiers  who  had  married  wives  of  the 
shopkeeping  class,  which  means  that 
they  will  stay  in  France,  whether  they 
wish  to  or  not.  They  have  married 
managers  for  life. 
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For  cleansing,  one  cream - 

For  protection,  an  entirely 
different  cream 


To  give  your  skin  the  loveliness  it  should  have, 
two  entirely  different  creams  are  needed — an 
oil  cream  for  cleansing,  and  a  non^oily  cream 
for  protection 


THE  skin  is  constantly  being  coarsened  by  its  daily 
exposure  to  wind  and  dirt.  Unless  you  take  care 
to  cleanse  it  thoroughly  of  all  impurities  at  night 
and  to  protect  it  properly  during  the  day,  you  deliberately 
sacrifice  the  clear,  fresh-looking  complexion  you  could  so 
easily  have. 

Cleanse  the  skin  thoroughly  each  night 

Particularly  at  the  end  of  a  windy,  dustv  day  the  pores  of 
your  skin  are  filled  with   fine  particles  of  grime  and  dirt. 
To  make  the  skin  clear  and  fine-textured, 
it  must  be  kept  thoroughly  cleansed. 

Before  going  to  bed,  cleanse  the  skin 
liberally  with  Pond's  Cold  Cream.  The 
soothed,  refreihed  feeling  will  be  notice- 
able at  once. 

You  will  find  Pond's  Cold  Cream  a 
perfect  oil  cream  for  massage. 

Protect  your  skin  each  day 

Every  woman  who  cares  about  her  ap- 
pearance knows  that  in  cold  winter  days 
the  skin  must  be  especially  protected  to 
prevent  its  becoming  rough,  red  and 
chapped.  You  can  protect  your  skin  from 
wind  and  cold,  can  keep  it  soft  and  smooth 
by  applying  a  little  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream 
just  before  you  go  out. 

Rub  it  lightly  into  your  skin.  At  once  it 
disappears  without  leaving  a  trace  of  dis- 
agreeable shine.  By  taking  this  simple 
precaution,  you  can  keep  your  skin  lovely 
all  winter. 


>    <. 


T  a  moment's  notice.  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream 
brings  the  skin  new  freshness,  /is  a  pruidiimi  tipply 
a  little  just  before  going  out  into  the  cold. 

'MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


Keep  Pond's  yanishing  Cream 
tvhere  you  can  get  at  it  often 
during  the  day 


The  niglith  (learning  and 
massage  tvilh  Pond's  Cold 
Cream  keep  the  .'kit  dear 
and  smooth 


The  very  first  application 
will  show  vou  how  much  your 
skin   is  benefited. 

Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  is 
wholly  different  from  any  other 
cream  you  have  ever  used.  It  contains 
no  oil  and  cannot  make  the  skin  shiny. 
Its  purpose  is  to  give  you  a  pure,  greascless 
cream  for  use  in  the  daytime;  to  protect 
your  skin  from  dirt,  wind  and  chapping; 
and  forusc  in  the  evening  or  whenever  you 
want  to  freshen  your  skin  and  make  it 
especially  lovely. 

Neither  Pond's  Cold  Crekm  nor  Pond's 
Vanishing  Cream  will  grow  hair  or  down  on 
the  skin.  Try  them  both  for  a  week  and 
notice  how  much  lovelier  your  skin  looks. 

Free  sample  tubes 

Tear  out  and  mail  the  coupon  today  and 
we  will  send  you  sample  tubes  of  each  cream 
free.  Or  for  loc  to  cover  postage,  pack- 
ing, etc.,  we  will  send  you  larger  tubes  of 
both  creams,  containing  enough  to  last  two 
weeks.  Send  for  them  today.  Address 
Pond's  Extract  Company,  146  V  Brock 
Avenue,   Toronto,  Canada. 


PONDS  EXTRACT  CO.,  146  V  Brock  Avenue,  Toronto,  Cinida. 

Pleaie  tend  me,  free,  the  itemi  checked  ; 

□  AficesampleofPond'iVanijhingCream    QJA  freeumpleof  I'ond'iColdCremm 

Initrad  of  the  free  sample,,  I  dejire  the  itemt  checked  hettiw,  fur 

which  i  encluse  the  reuurrrd  amount  tu  cover  pi)«t4ge,  packing,  rrc. 

(~]A  ^c  rtmple  of  Pond'iVaniihing  Cream       QA  fc  lample  of  Pond'i-CnldC^rram 
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The  Boys  arc  Keen  For  It 

TluMltUDfU  «(    pArkrtyf\    M-nr    OV^^^r«1l.        Tllff 

lK)yii  all  want  il.  torn  krrp*  lo  driinous,  fruit, 
rlrnn  and  tatiy  in  \t»  lunitaiy  parafliu  Caitun. 

Enrlt.**-  a  rnrkaar(I5c.  and  25c.) in  your  next 
ovencu  parotl      Ask  your  Grocrr. 


British    America    Assurance  Co. 

Incorporated  A.D.  1833 

Assets  Over  3,500,000.00 
Fire,'Mariae,  Autonwbile  and  Hail  Inaurance 
HEAD  OFFICES      <^kV..S°9^"""      TORONTO 


Made  in 

^  IT 

Get  a  trial  dozen 
from  your  dealer,  or 
send  16c  in  stamps 
for  full-length 
samples  worth 
double  the  money. 
Please  mention 
your  dealer's  name 
and  whether  very 
soft,  soft,  medium, 
hard  or  very  hard 
lead  is  desired. 


rhrre  is  a  Dtxon-quality  p^acil,  oayonfl 
and  emser  for  every  purpose. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co, 

Ki<aljli5l..-.l  13-'7 
Oept.    67-J  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

k     yv    y        Canadian  Distributors 
0X>OCm    a.  R.  MacDougaU  &  Co., 
XJS.WS         Ltd.,  Toronto,  Out. 

iiwiiniimiiiiiiijiii'mif! 


The  Secret  British  Ferry 


Make  it  easy  for 
your  fingers  to  do 
the  things  your 
brain  directs. 
Try  an  Eldorado. 

Once    you    have 
found  the  degree  pre- 
cisely suited  to  your 
pencil  needs  —  and 
have   felt   the    easy, 
rapid    glide    of    the 
lead  over  the  paper— 
you  will  never  be 
satisfied  with  other 
than  this  superior, 
Ion  g- wearing 
Lc5\\  pencil. 


6B  (softest)  to 

9H    (hardest), 

HB    (medium) 

•  for  genem'.  use. 


Tnrinn  Were  Ferried  Acrom  Ertfjlish 

('httiinel,    From    Port    of    Rich- 

horough  to  France — TertninvH 

Wwt  Carefully  Guarded 

'"T^HE  Railroad  Ferry  Service"  be- 
tween  England  and  France  re- 
ceived very  little  mention  during  the 
war,  and  no  secret  was  more  carefully 
guarded  during  1916-17-18  than  the  con- 
struction and  location  of  the  English 
terminus,  Richborough.  So  jealously 
was  the  secret  kept,  says  the  Scientific 
American,  that  this  important  link  in  the 
cross-channel  communications  was  never 
subjected  to  bombardment  by  aero- 
planes or  Zeppelins. 

"The  terminal  which  is  known  as 
Richborough  is  located  near  the  coastal 
town  of  Sandwich,  and  was  built  upon 
land  which,  three  winters  ago,  was  a 
favorite  resort  of  the  coot  and  the 
heron,  and  was  used,  in  part,  for  the 
pasturing  of  sfieep.  The  site  selected 
included  about  2,200  acres,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  a  large  railway  storage  and 
classification  yard,  with  the  usual  tracks 
and  storage  buildings,  there  was  con- 
structed an  extensive  plant  for  the  con- 


struction of  barges.  The  magi.ituUe  of 
the  Richborough  terminal  works  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  at  thu'  c'.ose 
of  the  war  its  personnel  included  20,U0  J 
ofHcers  and  men. 

"For  the  train  ferry  service,  three 
steel  ferries  were  constructed.  These 
vessels  are  363  feet  long  by  61  feet  in 
beam,  with  10  feet  of  draft,  nn'.  their 
speed  is  12  knots.  Their  displacement 
is  3,655  tons  and  they  are  driven  by  twin 
screws.  They  are  provided  with  four 
railroad  tracks  running  the  length  of 
the  ship,  which  are  capable  of  holding 
fifty-four  10-ton  trucks.  To  accom- 
modate the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides, 
movable  ferry  slips  were  provided  at 
each  terminal.  The  trains  were  run 
directly  on  to  the  ferry  and  at  the 
terminals  at  France  were  hauled  ashore 
and  taken  direct  to  their  destination. 
When  the  ferries  were  not  loaded  with 
freight  trains,  they  were  used  for  the 
transportation  of  locomotives,  tanks, 
artillery,  and  other  similar  supplies  for 
the    fighting    front. 

"The  service  was  started  in  full  swing 
on  the  1st  of  February,  lyl7,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice, it  had  carried  across  1,285,000 
tons,  of  which  785,000  tons  consisted  of 
guns,  gun  shells,  and  other  ordnance 
material." 


Will  Trotzky  Hire  Huns? 


Leslie's  Weekly  Asserts  Junction  of 
Forces  Between  Slav  Bolshevists 
and  Trained  Germans  is  Grow- 
ing  a  Menacing  Possibility 


'T'HE  menace  of  Bolshevism  is  graphi- 
cally and  lucidly  described  by  a 
correspondent  of  Leslie's  Weekly,  Mrs. 
Harper,  who  draws  attention  to  a  pos- 
sible— or  probable — conjunction  of  for- 
ces between  the  Lenine-Trotzky  Govern- 
ment and  the  thousands  of  trained  men 
being  set  free  by  demobilization  in  Ger- 
many. Explaining  the  Bolshevik  sys- 
tem of  "representative"  (Jovernment, 
Mrs.  Harper  says: 

"European  Russia  now  is  governed 
by  the  all-Russian  Soviet,  which  is  the 
headquarters  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky. 
Local  Soviets  act  as  subordinate  and 
local  Governments  in  each  town  and 
village.  On  each  of  these  local  Soviets 
is  a  representative  of  the  all-Russian 
Soviet  This  representative  is  the 
spokesman  of  Lenine,  Trotzky  &  Com- 
pany. If  the  local  soviets  disagree  with 
him,  word  is  sent  to  Moscow  and  a  puni- 
tive expedition  of  Red  Guards  is  sent 
to  that  locality  and,  depending  on  the 
degree  of  insubordination,  punishment 
is  meted  out.  Sometimes  it  is  merely 
a  fine,  and  sometimes  the  village  is  given 
to  pillage  and  all  foodstuffs  are  taken 
from  the  peasants.  In  this  way  many 
millions  of  people   are  terrorized   and 


Why  Harrison  Fought  Lloyd  George 


Man    Who    Ran    Against    British 
Prem,ier  Explains  His  Reasons 

AUSTIN   HARRISON,  the  editor  of 

the  English  Review,  ran  against 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the  recent  election 
and  was  rather  soundly  beaten.  His 
candidature  caused  considerable  sur- 
prise because  it  was  quite  apparent  that 
no  man  living  could  hope  to  win  from  the 
Little  Welshman  in  his  constituency. 
Harrison,  it  seems,  stood  on  a  matter  of 
principle,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  English  Review, 
a  statement  as  to  why  the  editor  took  it 
upon  himself  to  beard   the  lion   in  his 


kept  in  subjugation  by  a  few  thousand." 
On  the  threatened  menace,  the  same 
authority    writes: 

"The  demobilization  of  Germany  will 
set  free  thousands  of  trained  men  whose 
first  thought  will  be  the  future.  The 
Bolsheviki  need  these  men,  and  will 
easily  procure  their  services.  They  can 
afford  to  pay  them  very  well,  and  these 
men  will  supply  what  is  so  badly  need- 
ed by  the  Bolsheviki  administration, 
organization  and  skilled  labor.  Once 
this  takes  place,  and  there  is  nothing 
being  done  to  stop  it,  the  Allies  and 
America  will  not  only  have  to  equip  a 
large  Russian  army  of  anti-Bolshevik 
volunteers,  but  will  have  to  send  in 
many  divisions  of  their  own  men.  They 
will  not  be  able  to  avoid  this;  there  will 
be  no  other  course  of  action  for  them 
to  pursue.  The  menace  of  Bolshevism 
must  be  removed  before  even  temporary 
peace  of  any  kind  will  come  to  the  world. 
Once  the  Bolshevik  regime  is  strength- 
ened by  German  skilled  labor,  organiz- 
ers, mechanics,  engineers,  etc.,  the 
whole  world  stands  in  danger  of  being 
swept  by  the  plague  of  anarchy,  and 
America  will  not  be  immune. 

"That  is  Bolshevism;  another  and  a 
better  word  is  anarchy,  which  means 
disorder,  misrule,  confusion,  want  of 
government,  lawlessness,  reign  of  vio- 
lence; all  of  these  are  applicable,  and  all 
are  true.  From  this,  it  is  elf  ir  that  the 
Russian  problem  is  first  of  all  one  of 
military  organization;  politics  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  The  only  remedy 
is,  as  I  said,  the  recreation  of  an  anti- 
Bolshevik   Russian  volunteer  army." 


den — interesting  also  to  read  of  the  un- 
fair influences  which  Harrison  claims 
were  brought  against  him.  He  writes 
in  part  as  follows: 

Ten  days  before  nomination  day  an 
officer  who  happened  to  be  talking  to 
me  about  a  poem  of  his  made  a  remark 
which  set  me  thinking.  He  said,  "What 
about  this  'dud'  election?  Nobody  wants 
it.  The  soldiers  don't  care  a  straw  about 
an  election  in  present  conditions.  Why 
do  not  one  of  you  civvies  go  down  and 
contest  the  Prime  Minister's  seat  and 
shame  him?"  And  so  that  evening  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  stand  upon 
principle  in  the  dreary  "dud"  election 
that  nobody  wanted. 

Of  course,  I  was  a  "carpet-bagger," 
and  when  I  arrived  with  a  small  bag  in 
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Whin  ftu  cui  i/u  cuti- 
cle you  leave  unpro- 
tected places  all  around 
ihe  delicate  nail  root. 


"The  Cutex  tuay  of  mani- 
curing is  indeed  pleasing, 
especially  luhen  your  hands 
must  alavays  loot  freshly 
manicured" 


=^^ 


Remo've  surplus  cuticle 
■without  cutting.  See 
what  a  firm,  smooth, 
fven  edge  Cutex  gives. 


laswm' 


[Jht  wrong  and  the  right  way 

to  manicure 


CUTTING    the   cuticle    is     ruinous! 
When    you    cut    the    cuticle,    you 
leave   little  unprotected  places  all 
around  the  tender  nail  root.     These  be- 
come rough,  sore  and  ragged;  they  grow 
unevenly  and  cause  hangnails. 

You  can  keep  your  cuticle  always 
smooth,  your  nails  always  as  lovely  as  if 
you  had  just  come  from  a  manicurist. 

Soften  and  remove  surplus  cuticle  with- 
out knife  or  scissors.  Just  apply  a  bit  of 
Cutex,  the  harmless  cuticle  remover,  to 
the  base  of  your  nails,  gently  pushing 
back  the  cuticle. 

Cutex  does  away  with  all  need  for  cut- 
ting or  trimming,  and  leaves  a  firm, 
smooth,  even[,line  at  the  base  of  your  nails. 

In  five  minutes  the  most  delightful 
manicure  you  ever  had 

Wrap  a  little  cotton  around  the  end  of 
an  orange  stick  (both  come  in  the  Cutex 
package),  dip  it  into  the  Cutex  bottle  and 
work  around  the  base  ot  the  nail,  gently 
pressing  back  the  cuticle.  Rinse  the 
fingers  carefully  in  clear  water,   pushing 


the  cuticle  back  when  drying  the  hands. 

If  you  like  snowy-white  nail  tips,  apply 
a  little  Cutex  Nail  White  underneath  the 
nails.     Finish    with    Cutex  Cake  Polish. 

In  cold  weather  the  cuticle  often  shows 
a  tendency  to  become  dry  and  rough. 
When  this  happens,  apply  a  little  Cutex 
Cuticle  Comfort. 

Now  see  how  well-groomed  your  nails 
look.  Keep  them  looking  well.  Give  them 
a  Cutex  manicure  regularly. 

Cutex,  the  cuticle  remover,  comes  in 
15c  and  70c  bottles.  Cutex  Nail  White 
18  3Sc.  Cutex  Nail  Polish  in  cake,  paste, 
powder,  liquid  or  stick  form  is  356,  and 
Cutex  Cuticle  Comfort  is  35c. 
NORTHAM  WARREN,  New  York  and  Montreal 

A  complete  manicure  set  for  only  21c 

Mail  the  coupon  to-day  with  21c  for  the 
complete  manicure  set  shown  below.  It 
contains  enough  of  the  Cutex  prepara- 
tions for  several  manicures.  Send  for  it 
to-day.  Address,  Northam  Warren, 
Dept.  1 108,  200  Mountain  St.,  Montreal. 

\tacijan,  Benn  Qf  Nelson,  Limited,  Canadian 
Agents.  4SQ  St.  Paul  Street  West,  Montreal. 


<jl  have  found  Cutex  the 
uickest  and  most  effectivt 
luay  tf  laiing  care  of  my 
nails" 
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WcfftoPeace^ 


Employers— Give  the  Returned 
Soldier  a  Square  Deal! 


T^HE  intelligent  and   untiring   co-operation 
^  of  employers  throughout  the  wholej country 
is  the  very  keystone  around  which  Canada's 
repatriation  plans  must  be  built. 

Many  employers  are  keeping  positions  open 
for  soldiers  who  formerly  held  them.  That  is 
as  it  should  be.  But  it  is  not  enough.  There 
are  thousands  of  men  being  released  from  the 
army  who  have  no  definite  positions  to  go  to. 


Every  employer,  in  tak- 
ing on  new  help,  should  as 
far  as  possible  give  prefer- 
ence to  a  returned  soldier. 
Firstly,  because  he  owes  it 
to  the  returned  soldier. 
Secondly,  because  it  is  good 
business  to  do  so  —  and 
here's  the  reason : — The  sol- 
dier is  a  better  worker,  more 
efficient  and  dependable, 
because  of  his  military  train- 
ing. He  is  a  better  citizen, 
with  a  broader  outlook,  a 
clearer  vision  of  the  things 
that  matter. 

Do  not  suppose  for  one 
minute  that  the  soldier  has 
lost  initiative.  The  man  who 
has  been  "over  the  top"  is  a 
man  who  has  learned  to  do 


a  job  thoroughly  —  when  it 
has  to  be  done.  He  does  not 
work  by  the  clock. 

But  giving  the  returned 
man  a  job — and  the  best  job 
you  have — is  not  the  only 
duty  employers  must  dis- 
charge. 

The  returned  man  must 
also  be  given  a  reasonable 
chance  to  "pick  up  the 
threads"  again. 

He  does  not  look  for  sym- 
pathy or  for  better  con- 
sideration than  those  who 
did  not  actually  serve  in  the 
fighting  line.  He  does  not 
appeal  for  charity. 

But  he  does  demand  a 
Square  Deal. 


The  Repatriation  Committee 

OTTAWA 


the  constituency  I  found  that  the  last 
thing  any  man  contemplated  there  was 
a  contest.  "Impossible!"  one  man  told 
me.  "Nobody  dare  sign  your  nomina- 
tion paper." 

I  went  to  another  town,  but  there 
opinion  was  even  more  resolute.  "It 
can't  be  done."  "It  shall  be  done,"  I 
answered;  whereupon  my  friend  in- 
formed me  that  terrorism  reigned  in  the 
Carnarvon  Boroughs;  it  would  cost  a 
man  his  position  to  nominate  me;  it 
might  cost  the  candidate  his  life. 

"But  surely,"  I  urged,  "Wales  is  the 
home  of  freedom?  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  fought  great  fights  for  Liberalism, 
for  free  speech.  Did  he  not  crush  the 
old  Tory  landlordism  of  Bangor  district? 
Are  you  all  so  delighted — "  But  here 
I  found  granite. 

"We  are  not  all  delighted,"  was  the 
reply.  "Many  of  us  are  gravely  con- 
cerned at  the  Prime  Minister's  liaison 
with  Tory  Junkerdom,  as  the  Daily  Mail 
put  it;  not  a  few  of  us  distrust  this  Coal- 
ition deal,  especially  this  rushed  elec- 
tion. But,  though  numbers  doubt,  no 
man  will  nominate  you.  No  man  would 
dare  to  take  the  risk." 

I  expostulated,  yet  in  vain.  "This  is 
terrorism,"  I  cried,  "in  the  'land  of  your 
Fathers.'  There  must  be  a  Welshman 
who  will  nominate  me."  And,  lo!  that 
afternoon  there  was  such  a  Welshman. 
He  nominated  me  for  principle.  That 
done,  the  spell  was  broken,  and  I  found 
a  seconder. 

Armed  with  these  signatures,  I  again 
sought  out  those  elements  which  I  could 
clearly  see  deeply  resented  the  levity  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  but  they  refused  tO' 
be  persuaded.  "Even  if  you  got  nomin- 
ated, you  could  not  hold  a  meeting,"  they 
said.  "You  would  have  to  slink  out  of 
the  constituency,  and  your  candidature 
would  be  a  farce." 

"Not  more  so  than  the  election,"  I 
pleaded;  and  I  was  glad  to  note  that  in 
this  my  friends  concurred,  but  still  I 
could  find  no  supporters;  and  that  night, 
the  eve  of  the  nomination  day,  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  go  back  to  London.  Despised 
and  rejected,  I  went  out  after  lunch  for 
a  stroll,  and  ran  up  against  one  of  the 
old  "Contemptibles,"  to  whom  I  ex- 
plained the  situation.  "There  is  no  diffi- 
culty," he  told  me.  "The  soldiers  can't 
vote.  They  bitterly  resent  this  bid  for 
power  behind  their  back.  You  want 
eight  assentors.  I'll  get  you  a  dozen  in 
an  hour." 

At  this  juncture  a  Scot  came  along, 
and  he  joined  in  the  search.  Within 
two  hours  ten  assentors  filled  the  nomin- 
ation paper,  and  then  at  tea  we  had  a 
good  laugh. 

I  was  asked  what  Party  was  behind 
me,  and  when  they  heard  that  no  Party 
was  behind  me,  no  machinery,  no  news- 
paper, no  "whip"  of  any  kind,  the  sol- 
diers were  elated.  One  of  them  con- 
sented to  act  as  election  agent,  and  left 
hospital  for  the  job;  and  on  the  next 
day,  having  lodged  my  nomination  with 
the  deposit,  I  returned  to  London  to 
get  some  collars,  etc. 

When  I  returned  on  the  Monday  even- 
ing I  found  definite  progress  had  been 
made.  Three  meetings  had  been  ar- 
ranged. My  election  address,  devoted  to 
the  League  of  Nations,  was  awakening 
interest.  The  alternative — conscription 
— was  already  recognized  as  a  more  ar- 
resting election  cry  than  journalese  talk 
about  hanging  the  Kaiser,  or  who  had 
really  won  the  war:  Mr.  Lloyd  George- 
or  the  soldiers? 

Being  an  absolute  tyro  in  the  election 
business,  I  should  no  doubt  have  beea 
blocked  out  had  it  not  been  for  the  splen- 
did support  given  me  by  my  sergeant, 
election  agent,  who  not  only  ran  the- 
show  in  the  teeth  of  the  double  election 
machinery,  but  turned  out  to  be  a  very 
fine  platform  speaker. 

We  met  with  both  usual  and  unusual 
opposition.  None  of  my  election  litera- 
ture was  allowed  to  go  to  the  4,900  ab- 
sent soldiers  on  the  excuse  that  the  date 
for  the  reception  of  such  literature  Was- 
November  27th — that  is,  a  week  before 
nomination — although  an  extra  fort- 
night had  been  granted  to  enable  the 
soldiers  to  vote.  That  brilliant  exhibi- 
tion of  "political  strategy"  will  certain- 
ly lose  me  a  number  of  votes,  but  I 
record  it  here  as  a  sample  of  political 
honesty  not  easily  beaten  in  a  "free" 
country;  and  when  I  wired  to  the  Prime- 
Minister   for    an   explanation,  he   tele- 
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graphed  back  that  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral controlled,  he  didn't.  What  a  cur- 
ious position  for  a  Prime  Minister,  not 
to  be  able  to  control  his  own  election!  I, 
of  course,  apologized  to  the  electors  for 
the  Prime  Minister's  inability  to  give  his 
opponent  fair  play;  yet  when  those  elec- 
tors read  a  copy  of  Army  Form  Z30, 
with  its  unpleasant  likeness  to  military 
and  industrial  conscription,  many  of 
them,  I  feel  confident,  formed  a  serious 
opinion  about  the  meaning  of  the  "car- 
pet-bagger's" intrusion  into  the  strong- 
hold of  the  "great  little  Welshman." 

I  held  three  meetings,  supported  by 
the  sergeant  and  a  Major  M.C. — at 
Llandudno,  at  Conway,  at  Bangor — and 
all  three  were  successful,  though  at  Con- 
way our  speeches  were  interrupted,  and 
in  the  end  the  meeting  musically  dis- 
persed. Still,  I  got  through  my  speech 
at  Llandudno  on  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  necessity  of  compelling  the 
Prime  Minister  to  be  serious  instead  of 
talking  about  "no  more  Alsace-Lorrain- 
ing"  and  "tripping  up  the  God  of  War." 
In  spite  of  organized  opposition,  and 
even  a  physical-force  appeal  to  carry  the 
platform.  Sergeant  Hildreth  held  the 
audience,  and  we  parted  on  good  terms, 
numbers  of  people  coming  up  subse- 
<juently  and  shaking  hands  with  my  wife 
and  me. 

At  Bangor  our  last  meeting:  was  really 
interesting.  The  hall — where  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  made  his  fine  stand  against  the 
Boer  War— was  packed,  and  I  spoke 
practically  without  interruption,  and  in 
the  end  was  even  applauded.  This 
ended  my  election  work.  Of  course,  I 
did  not  "do"  the  constituency  on  polling 
day.  My  wife  and  I  went  out  for  a  stroll 
on  the  pier  at  Llandudno,  and  coming 
back  we  noticed  a  posse  of  Boy  Scouts 
parading  with  a  banner  which  bore  the 
inscription.  "Vote  for  Lloyd  George 
and  No  Conscription." 

With  a  quarter  of  the  constituency 
arbitrarily  disfranchised,  my  poll  may 
appear  insignificant,  yet  I  claim  the 
moral  victory    at    the    Carnarvon    Bor- 


oughs, for  at  the  eleventh  hour  posters 
appeared  calling  for  votes  for  the  Prime 
Minister  and  "no  conscription."  though 
only  a  day  or  so  previously  he  had  made 
a  manifesto  declaring  that  conscription 
depended  upon  the  nature  of  the  Peace. 
My  object  had  thus  been  obtained — to 
force  the  Prime  Minister  to  a  clear  state- 
ment of  policy  on  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, which  he  will  now  have  to  take 
seriously,  because  the  only  alternative 
IS  conscription — which,  I  can  assure  him, 
the  soldiers  and  the  electors  of  the  Carn- 
arvon Boroughs  will  take  very  .seriously. 
And  I  venture  to  say  that  the 
Welsh  thoroughly  understood  my  mo- 
tive in  forcing  upon  them  an  unwel- 
comed  contest.  I  met  with  much  court- 
esy and  quick  intelligence.  I  thank 
them  from  these  pages  for  their 
understanding  and  sympathy.  They 
say  that  I  had  not  come  among  them  as 
a  cheeky  candidate  who  sought  to  injure 
their  national  hero  or  to  talk  election 
insincerities,  but  rather,  through  them, 
to  bring  him  back  to  his  native  inspira- 
tion. It  was,  perhaps,  no  peradventure 
that  my  first  nominator  was  a  man  of 
Criccieth.  As  I  stood  on  that  shore  in 
the  Prime  Minister's  village  we  looked 
across  the  ocean  to  America — to  the  op- 
portunity offered  to  Old  Europe  by  the 
New  World.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
President  Wilson,  I  said,  must  work  to- 
gether for  civilization,  and  it  was  in  this 
spirit  that  the  Welsh  listened  to  me. 

The  so-called  "freak"  election  thus 
became  a  little  demonstration  of  prin- 
ciple. Instead  of  attacking  the  Welsh 
idol,  I  pleaded  for  him,  but  I  asked  them 
to  make  him  the  old  Lloyd  George. 
From  the  Carnarvon  Boroughs  my  cry 
for  League  of  Nations  spirit  and  League 
of  Nations  sincerity  passed  across  the 
hills  into  the  country,  and  finally  became 
the  issue  of  the  election;  and  had 
Liberalism  and  Labor  from  the  outset 
made  that  issue  their  platform,  they 
would,  I  believe,  have  carried  the  coun- 
try. 


The  Poison  That  Didn't 


How  an  Intelligence  Officer  Startled 
War  Office   With  a  "Canard" 

SOME  delightful  whimsicalities  of  the 
English  "War  Office  in  War  Time" 
are  de.scribed  by  Major-General  Sir 
C.  E.  Callwell,  K.C.B.,  in  BlackwooiTs 
Magazine.  The  writer  was  responsible 
for  the  work  of  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment, and  tells  of  a  few  of  the  oddities 
who  presented  themselves  to  him  as 
Intelligence  Officers. 

The  General  had  one  officer  on  his 
staff,  whom  he  calls  "Z,"  who  was  "in 
some  respects  quite  the  best  intelligence 
officer  I  have  come  across  in  a  fairly_ 
wide  experience."  This  delightfully' 
insouciant  chap  started  his  war  career 
as  a  subaltern,  but  even  then  he  "treated 
Cabinet  Ministers  with  an  engaging 
blend  of  firmness  and  familiarity,  and 
he  could,  when  occasion  called  for  it, 
keep  Royalty  in  its  place." 

Once,  when  he  decided  to  visit  Paris 
and  the  Front,  says  General  Callwell, 
"he  took  me  with  nim,  explaining  that 
unless  he  had  a  general  officer  in  his 
train  there  might  be  difficulties  as  to  his 
being  accorrpanied  by  his  soldier  ser- 
vant. Generals  and  colonels  and  people 
of  that  kind  doing  duty  at  the  War 
Office  did  ntt  have  soldier  servants — but 
"Z"  did." 

"Z's"  activities  were  so  amazing  in 
their  ramifications  that  the  General  says 
they  might  be  almost  described  as 
'universal."  But  occasionally  he  made 
a  mistake.  For  instance,  says  General 
Callwell  of  "Z": 

He  burst  tumultuously  into  my  room 
one  .Tiorning  flourishing  a  paper. 

'"Have  you  seen  this,  sir?'' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  seen  it; 
but,  as  the  document  had  conveyed  no 
meaning  to  my  mind,  dissembled.  Its 
purport  was  that  580  tons  of  a  substance 
of  which  I  had  never  heard  before,  and 
of  which  I  havf  forgotten  the  name,  had 
been  landed  somewhere  or  other  in 
Scandinavia. 

"But  do  you  know  what  it  is,  sir?  It's 
the  Tiost  appalling  poison!  It's  the 
concocti.>n  that  the  South  Sea  Islanders 


smear  their  bows  and  arrows  with— 
cyanide  and  prussic  acid  are  soothing- 
syrup  compared  to  it.  Of  course,  it's  for 
those  filthy  Boches.  580  tons  of  it' 
There  won  t  be  a  bullet,  or  a  Zeppelin, 
or  a  shell,  or  a  bayonet,  or  a  dart  that 
won  t  be  reeking  with  the  stuff."  I  was 
aghast.  "Shall  I  go  and  see  the  Direc- 
tor-General, A.M.S.,  about  it,  sir?" 

"Yes,  do,  by  all  means.  The  very 
:hing.'' 

He  came  back  presently.  "I've  seen 
the  D.-G.,  sir,  and  he's  frightfully  ex- 
cited. He's  go',  hold  of  all  his  deputies 
and  hangers-on,  and  the  whole  gang  of 
them  are  talking  as  if  they  were  wound 
up.  One  of  them  says  he  thinks  he  has 
heard  of  an  antidote,  but  of  course  he 
knows  nothing  whatever  about  it  really, 
and  is  only  talking  through  his  hat.  I 
tell  you  what,  sir— we  ought  to  lend 
them  a  hand  in  this  business.  I  know 
Professor  Stingo;  he's  miles  and  away 
the  biggest  man  on  smells  and  that  sort 
of  thing  in  London,  if  not  in  Europe. 
So  if  you'll  let  me,  I'll  charter  a  taxi 
and  be  off  and  hunt  him  up,  and  get  him 
to  work.  If  the  thing  can  be  done,  sir, 
he's  the  lad  for  the  job.    May  I  go,  sir?" 

"Very  well,  do  as  you  propose,  and  let 
me  know  the  result.'' 

He  turned  up  again  in  the  afternoon. 
"I've  seen  old  man  Stingo,  sir,  and  he's 
for  it  all  right.  He's  going  to  collect 
a  lot  more  sportsmen  of  the  same  kidney, 
and  they're  going  to  have  the  time  of 
their  lives,  ai.d  to  make  a  regular  night 
of  it.  Ycu  see,  sir,  I  jrointed  out  to  him 
that  this  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
urgency— not  mere!-'  a  question  of  find- 
ing an  antidote,  but  also  of  distributing 
it  methodically  and  broad-cast. 

"The  stuff'll  have  to  be  carted  off  to 
France  and  the  Dardanelles,  and  maybe 
to  Archangel  and  Mesopotamia;  so 
Stingo  and  Co.  are  going  to  be  up  all 
night,  and  mean  to  arrive  at  some  result 
or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  And  now, 
sir,  what  have  you  done  about  it  at  the 
Foreign  Office?'* 

This  was  disconcerting,  seeing  that  I 
had  done  nothing. 

"Oh,  but,  sir,"  sounding  that  note  of 


lady     will     appreciate 
tiie  loveliness  of 


KEYSTONE" 

FRENCH  IVORY  OR  EBONY 
TOILET  BRUSHES 

"Keystone"  Brushes  are 
made  of  the  best  mate- 
rials— they  are  not  only 
artistic  in  desigm  and  fin- 
ish, but  first  in  quality 
and  service. 
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Live  In 

Your  Own 

Summer 

Home 
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> 
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$616.00 

Kou  will  be  proud  of  this  home 


Think  what  it  means  to  live  in  your  own  attractive 
summer  home — especially  when  it  is  a  Brantford 
Sectional  Building.  You  make  absolutely  sure  of 
attractiveness,  convenience,  comfort  and  economy. 

THE  COST    You  effect  a  saving  of  at  least  40  per  cent. 
IS  SMALL    °^^^  *^^  ordinary  way  of  building.    You  place 
your  home   where   you   want  it — when  you 
want  it — ^no  trouble   in   buying,   shipping   or  erecting. 

Your  home  is  of  your  own  choosing — always  ready  for 
occupancy;  it  obviates  trouble  of  renting  a  place  each 
season,  and  your  home  is  always  as  you  want  it. 

BRANTFORD 

Sectional  Buildings 


— made  from  carefully  se- 
lected materials.  They  are 
strong,  durable  and  attrac- 
tive. They  are  accurately 
made  and  can  be  erected  in 
three  days  by  inexperienced 
help.    All  the  tools  required 


are  screw-driver,  wrench, 
spirit-level  and  mallet. 

Brantford  Sectional  Build- 
ings solve  all  problems  con- 
nected with  home  building. 
Build  now  —  buy  at  a  great 
saving. 


Many  Uses  for  Brantford  Sectional  Buildings 

The  construction  of  Brantford  Buildings  is  sectional  in  every  feature. 
The  wall  and  partition  sections  are  interchangeable.  The  doors  are 
already  hung  into  the  door  sections.  Windows  of  glazed  glass,  window 
screens,  outside  blinds,  door  screens   and   verandas  are   supplied. 

Brantford  Sectional  Buildings  meet  every  requirement  for  cottage  homes 
and  bungalows  for  city  suburbs,  rural  districts  and  summer  resorts; 
for  industrial  housing  in  factory  areas,  store  and  branch  bank  buildings 
in  outlying  territory;  for  church  and  mission  buildings,  school  buildings 
and  garages. 

They  can  be  put  to  temporary  or  permanent  use  and  they  withstand 
all  climatic  changes. 

Sead  at  once  for  our  catalogue  "S"  describing  our  sectional  buildings 

you  will  be  well  repaid. 

Brantford   Sectional   Buildings  Made   By 

SCHULTZ  BROS.  CO.,  LIMITED 

Brantford  -  Ontario 


submissive  expostulation  which  the 
tactful  staff  omcer  contrives  to  intro- 
duce when  he  feels  himself  obliged  re- 
luctantly to  express  disapproval  of 
superior  military  authority,  "oughtn't 
we  to  do  something?  How  would  it  be 
if  I  were  to  go  down  and  see  Grey,  or 
one  of  them,  and  to  Ulk  to  him  like  a 
father?" 

"Well,  perhaps  it  might  be  advisable 
to  make  a  guarded  suggestion  to  them 
on  the  subject.  Give  my  compliments  to 
"    But  he  was  gone. 

He  returned  in  about  half  an  hour. 
"I've  been  down  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
sir,  and  as  you  might  have  expected, 
they  haven't  done  a  blooming  thing. 
What  those  'dips'  think  they're  paid  for 
always  beats  me!  However,  I've  got 
them  to  promise  to  cable  out  to  their 
ambassadors  and  consuls  and  bottle- 
washers  in  Scandinavia  to  keep  their 
wits  about  them.  I  offered  to  draft  the 
wires  for  them ;  but  they  seemed  to  think 
that  they  could  do  it  themselves,  and  I 
dare  say  they'll  manage  all  right  now 
that  I've  told  them  exactly  what  they 
are  to  say." 

Next  forenoon  he  came  into  my  room 
in  a  hurry.  "I've  been  hearing  about 
the  caterpillars,  sir,"  he  exclaimed  joy- 
ously. 

"The  caterpillars?" 

"Oh,  not  crawly  things  like  one  finds 
in  one's  salad,  sir.  The  ones  the 
Admiralty  are  making  (The  first  I 
heard  of  the  "Tanks,"  which  made  so 
successful  a  debut  near  the  Somme  a 
year  and  a  half  later.)  Armored, 
motor  contrivances,  with  great  big  feet 
that  will  go  across  country,  and  jump 
canals,  and  go  bang  through  Boche 
trenches  and  barbed  wire  as  if  they 
weren't  there.  They'll  be  perfectly 
splendid — full'  of  platoons  and  bombs 
and  machine  guns,  and  all  the  rest  of  it 
I  will  say  this  for  Winston  and  those 
mariners  across  Whitehall — when  they 
get  an  idea,  they  carry  it  out  and  do  not 
bother  whether  the  thing'U  be  any  use 
or  can  be  made  at  all — care  no  more  for 
the  Treasury  than  if  it  was  so  much  dirt, 
and  quite  right  too !    Just  what  it  is." 

"Yes,  yes;  but  just  one  moment.  How 
about  tlie  poison?" 

"The  poison,  sir?  What  poi — oh,  that 
stuff.  Didn't  I  tell  you,  sir?  It  isn't 
poison  at  all.  You  see,  sir,  it's  this  way. 
There  are  two  forms  of  it.  There's  the 
white  form,  and  that  is  poison,  shocking 
poison;  it's  what  the  Fijians  use  when 
they  want  to  pacify  a  busybody  like 
Captain  Cook  who  comes  butting  in 
where  he  isn't  wanted.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there's  uncommon  little  of  it —  they 
don't  get  a  hundredweight  in  a  genera- 
tion. Then  there's  the  red  form,  and 
that's  what  Johnnies  have  been  dump- 
ing down  580  tons  of  at  Whats-its-name. 
It's  quite  innocuous,  and  is  used  for 
commercial  purposes — tanning  leather, 
or  making  spills,  or  something  of  that 
kind.    Now  may  I  go  to  the  Ad " 

"But  have  you  told  all  this  to  the 
Director-General  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  sir.  I  told  him  first  thing 
this  morning." 

"Did  he  pass  no  remarks  as  to  your 
having  started  him  off  after  this  absurd 
hare  of  yours?" 

"Well,  you  sec,  sir,  he's  an  uncom- 
monly busy  man,  and  I  didn't  feel  justi- 
fied in  wasting  his  time.  So,  after  re- 
lieving his  mind,  I  cleared  out  at  once." 

"And   your   professors?" 

"Oh,  those  professor-men — it  would 
never  do  to  tell  them,  sir.  They'd  be 
perfectly  miserable  if  they  were  de- 
prived of  the  excitement  of  muddling 
about  with  their  crucibles  and  blow- 
pipes, and  retorts  and  things.  It  would 
be  cruelty  to  animals  to  enlighten  them 
— it  would  indeed,  sir;  and  I  know  that 
you  would  not  wish  me  to  do  anything  to 
discourage  scientific  investigation.  Now, 
sir,  may  I  go  over  to  the  Admiralty?" 

"And  off  he  went." 


There  will  be  another  of 
Professor  Leacoek's  inimitable 
articles  in  MacLean's  for  April 
Look  also  for  a  second  huge  ir^ 
stalment  of  Frederick  Isham's 
"The  Transformation,"  and  see 
how  the  '"Uman  Tiger"  pro- 
gresses. 


Inflamed  gums — the 
cause  of  tooth-base  decay 


FOR  I 
THE  GUNS 

BRusHyoMncn 
wiTB  IT  ; 

rORMULA  O*'"^ 

MKW  YOmi   CITT 

SPECIALIST  IH 
DISUSES  Of  THE  MOUTH 


FOR 
THE 

GUMS 


JUST     as    the 
strength    of    a 
building  is  dr- 
pendent    upon    in 
foundations,  so  u« 
he&Iihy     leeth    de- 
rrxjcni   upon   heakhy 

.jriiS. 

Pertnit  the  gurm  le 
become  infUmed  or 
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The  Gilbert 
Motor 
Boats     are 
the      aris- 
tocrats   o  ( 
the   motor- 
boa  ting 
world. 
A     Gilbert 
boat,  equip- 
ped    wi  tjh 
a     Sterling 
engine,  is  the 
nrator  boat  en- 
thusiast's desid 
eratum. 

We  equip  our  boats 
with  the  latest  fittings, 
•ame  as  your  Car- 
Address. 
Gilbert  Boat  Works 

Brockrlll.,  OntaHo 
Wt  Ttpaij  tnttnet    mnj  manttfaeturt 
JHUnfi. 


Prices  surpri*- 
ingly  reason- 
able,    con- 
si  8 1  e  n]t 
with 
quality 


ht$h-tTadt      motoT-ioat 


DEAF? 


H«u-  clearly  uul  distinctly 
with  the  ai«l  of  the  LITTLE 
OEM  EAR  PIIO.SE.  th* 
ouUeet  and  mast  cITicient 
e!««irical    hearing  derice. 

The  Little  Gem 
Ear  Phone 

awarded  GOLD 
MEDAL  at  the 
.  Panama  Pacific 
^  International  Ex- 
position in  com- 
iwtition  with  all 
other  hearing 
devices. 

Oqt     Auto     Slar     Maa^a^     is 
DMd  to  at^  head  noises. 

Write  for  booklet,   which  explain*  ererytJiinff;  tell 
TOOT  d«af  friends. 

GEM  EAR  PHONE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA 

1402-3"C"  Royal  Bank  Building,  Teronia,  Ontvio 

Ntw  York  Ojjict.  47  W.  340,  St. 
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SioTAi^e 


^  Distitictive 
Columbia  Fecturt 
FAHNESTOCK 
SnPRING  CUP 
BINDING  POSIS 
on  request 
no  extra  charge   ' 


The  Mighty  Thunder  Cloud  and  the  Rery  little 
Columbia  axQ  first  cousins 


THE  mighty   thunder  cloud  often  generates 
and  wastes  1  50  thousand  horsepower,  when 
it  hurls  its  terrific  bolt  flashing  and  crashing 
through  the  sky. 

The  fiery  little  Columbia  generates  a  fraction 

of  this  volume,  but  sends  its  power  on  a  specific 

errand,    through    wires,    under   control,  without 
waste. 

It  is  electricity  in  both  cases.  But  the  mighty 
thunder  cloud  works  at  the  command  of  Nature 
for  an  unknown  purpose.  The  fiery  little  Colum- 
bia works  at  your  command  for  a  definite  use. 

THE  DRY  BATTERY 

'  I  'HE  Columbia  Dry  Battery  is  the  handy-man 

*  of  the  world.       It  ignites  stationary  engines, 

autos,  trucks,  tractors,  and  motorboats;  rings  bells 


and    buzzes    buzzers;  lights  lanterns  and    makes 
telephones  talk;  runs  toys  for  the  youngsters. 

Motorists  the  world  over  know  the  wisdom  of 
carrying  the  extra  set  of  vigorous  Columbias — to 
be  connected  in  a  jiffy  when  the  regular  ignition 
begins  to  loaf. 

THE  STORAGE  BATTERY 

'  I  'HE  Columbia  Storage  Battery  is  so  hale  and 
■'•  hearty  it  is  guaranteed  to  do  definite  work  for 
a  definite  time.  Its  health  certificate  even  stip- 
ulates that  another  battery  will  be  put  to  vy»rk 
for  you  without  additional  cost  if  the  originaJ 
should  fail  within  the  guaranteed  period. 

Columbia  Service  Dealers  or  Service  Stations 
anywhere  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  why  and 
how  you — like  legions  of  other  automobile  owners 
— will  prosper  witn  Columbia  Quality  and  Service. 


Coluiiibia 

iS^Batteiies 
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Keep  You?' 

Skin  Smooth 

and  Clear 

Before  going  outdoors  pro- 
tect you  skin  against  the 
cold  and  keen  winter  winds 
that  ruin  the  poiiiplexion. 

"Vaseline"  Camphor 

Ice  soothes  and  sinoollies 
the  skin,  relieves  the  pain 
of  chap!)ing  overnight.  It 
is  compounded  siniplj'  of 
gnm  camphor  and  the  well- 
known 

"Vaseline"  Petroleum 
Jelly — perfectly  sterilized 
— safe  as  well  as  healing  to 
the  tender  skin  of  the  face 
and  cracked  and  bleeding 
hands. 

Sold  in  convenient  metal 
tubes  and  boxes.  Keep  one 
handy  on  your  dressing 
table. 


Other  "Vaseline"  Products 
and  Uses 

'VaseUiie"  Oxide  of  Zinc  Gin tuient 

—  for  sores,  eczema,  etc. 

"Vaseline"  Bornted  —  for  inflametl 
eyelids,  swollen  membranes. 

'Vaseline"  Mentholated— tor    neu- 
ralgia, heailaches,  etc, 

"Va«eline"Whiie— for  all  irritations 
of  the  skin 


Sold  In  all  drug  and  department  itores. 
Interesting  booklet  tree  on  request. 

Chesebrough  Mfg.  Company 

(Consolidated) 
1 880  Chabot  Avenuo       Montreal 


Vaseline 

Trade    Mark 

Camphor  Ice 
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Did  Dr.  Diesel  Die  ? 


What  Happened  to  German  Inven- 
tor of  Diesel  Marine  Engine?-- 
Dixappffirri}   .1  imf    licinrt     W'nr 


nPHE  mynterious  disappearance  of  Dr. 
Rudolf  Diesel,  inventor,  is  recalled 
by  Edwin  Slosaon    in  the  Independent. 
Here  is   the   story: 

"Shortly  before  the  war  broke  out, 
but  when  a  war  wag  regarded  as  im- 
minent if  not  inevitable,  Germany's 
jrreatest  inventor,  the  man  who  had  in- 
augurated a  revolution  in  the  world's 
motive  power  likely  to  be  as  important 
as  that  achieved  by  Watt,  left  Germany 
for  England.  But  he  never  arrived. 
Dr.  Rudolf  Diesel  took  passape  at  Ant- 
werp on  the  Channel  steamer  "Dresden" 
on  the  night  of  September  29.  1913. 
When  the  vessel  arrived  at  Harwich 
next  morning:  he  was  missing  and  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Consolidated 
Diesel  Engine  Manufacturers  at  Lon- 
don, which  he  was  to  attend  on  the 
following  day,  was  held  without  him. 
So  much  the  world  knows.  Everything 
else  is  speculation.  Naturally  specula- 
tion has  been  abundant.  Diesel's  dis- 
appearance has  given  rise  to  as  many 
wild  theories  as  Kitchener's.  These 
theories,  such  of  them  as  I  have  hap- 
pened to  hear  of,  may  be  classified  in 
the  following  way: 

"1.  Accidentally  fell  overboard  and 
drowned. 

"2.  Seized  by  heart  disease  and  fell 
overboard. 

"3.  Pushed  overboard  by  German 
agents. 

"4.  Kidnapped  by  German  agents. 

"5.  Alive  and  in  the  service  of  British 
Government. 

"6.  Jumped  overboard  because  of  (a) 
mental  breakdown  due  to  insomnia,  (b) 
financial  worries,  (c)  domestic  troubles, 
(d)   lack  of  proper  appreciation. 

"The  reader  may  take  his  choice  of 
these  nine  hypotheses,  for  there  is  no 
proof  of  any  of  them  and  there  is 
evidence  against  all  of  them.  One  other 
point  must  be  mentioned,  though  it  adds 
to  the  mystery  instead  of  clarif>-ing  it 


That  i«,  that  his  family  at  Munich  re- 
ceived a  t«legram  announcing  his  safe 
arrival  in  London — but  the  telegram 
was  sent  from  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

"Against  the  hypothesis  of  hypochon- 
dria is  that  when  last  seen  he  appcarrd 
very  cheerful.  His  family  life  Is  .ui 
to  have  been  happy.  He  had  broken 
down  from  overwork  thirteen  years  be- 
fore, but  had  apparently  recovered.  He 
had  suffered  from  heart  failure,  but 
seemed  to  be  all  right  again.  He  had 
not  made  as  much  money  out  of  his 
inventions  as  he  hoped,  but  he  had 
accumulated  a  comfortable  competence 
of  >2,500,000. 

"He  had  not  received  all  the  credit 
that  he  deserved,  but  the  original  Diesel 
engine  was  installed  in  the  place  of 
honor  in  the  handsome  new  building.i 
of  the  Munich  Museum  and  he  had  just 
given  to  the  museum  all  his  drawings 
and  models.  Against  the  rumor  that  he 
is  still  alive  in  England  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  Germans  and  not  the  British, 
who,  during  the  war,  as  well  as  before, 
mad»  greatest  use  of  his  inventions. 
As  for  the  remaining  hypothesis,  that 
he  was  killed  or  kidnapped  by  order  of 
the  German  Government,  that  rests 
upon  no  firmer  foundation  than  our 
natural  inclination  to  ascribe  any  devil- 
try to  the  Germans  and  the  fact  that  if 
Diesel's  inventive  genius  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  other  side  it  would  have 
been  worth  more  than  an  army  corps 
to  the  Allies. 

"For  it  was  due  to  Diesel  that  the 
Germans  have  had  and  still  have  the 
m.ost  powerful  and  economical  engines 
for  their  cruisers,  destroyers,  sub- 
marines and  airplanes.  The  London 
Times  of  January  28,  1914,  stated  that 
the  largest  Diesel  marine  engines  so  far 
made  in  England  were  of  2,000  horse- 
power, while  the  Germans  were  equip- 
ping their  warships  with  12,000  horse- 
power, while  the  Germans  were  equip- 
in  France  of  a  Gotha  plane  with  Diesel 
engines  a  year  or  more  ago  shows  that 
the  Germans  have  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties of  adapting  this  new  motive 
power  to  aircraft.  Whether  they  are 
using  it  on  tanks  and  trucks  I  have  not 
heard." 


A  Problem 


This     Much-persecuted  .  "Orphan" 

Should     Be     An     International 

"Ward"— Perhaps  Under  U.S. 

Tutelage — Suggests  Viscount 

Bryce 

\  CHRISTIAN  Armenian  state,  with, 
of  course,  every  race  and  religion 
amply  protected  against  persecution;  is 
the  solution  offered  for  this  vexing  prob- 
lem in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  by  Vis- 
count Bryce,  O.M. 

But,  the  definition  of  a  "state"  is  a 
"sovereign,  political  unity."  and  Bryce 
points  out  that  before  this  status  can 
be  achieved  a  temporary  "protectorate" 
must  be  established.  The  United 
States  is  put  forward  as  the  logical 
guardian. 

"But  the  process  of  reconstruction 
can  hardly  take  less  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  and  what  is  to  be  done 
in  the  meantime?  Local  self-govern- 
ment may  be  given  to  the  small  areas 
in  which  some  one  religious  or  racial 
element  largely  predominates,  and  this 
might  be  communal — i.e.,  the  inhabitants 
of  each  form  of  faith  or  speech  in  each 
area  might  have  the  adminstration  of 
their  own  domestic  and  local  concerns, 
so  that  no  one  element  could  oppress 
the  others.  But  such  local  communities 
could  not  at  first  maintain  a  police  suf- 
ficient to  restrain  the  Kurds,  nor  con- 
struct those  routes  of  communication 
which  the  country  needs,  nor  would 
fairplay  between  the  different  com- 
munities be   secured. 

"There  must  therefore  be  a  Protect- 


ing Power  to  undertake  these  functions, 
a  Western  civilized  Power,  which  can 
send  in  trained  officers,  some  military, 
some  civil,  and  so  set  on  foot  an  ad- 
ministration which  will  command  not 
only  obedience — that  need  not  be  diffi- 
cult— but  also  confidence  in  its  upright- 
ness and   impartiality. 

"Who  shall  this  Protecting  Power  be? 
It  has  been  often  said  that  the  Power 
whicn  would  be  most  obvious,  not  only 
impartial  but  also  disinterested,  having 
no  possible  self-regarding  ambitions  of 
its  own,  would  be  the  United  States. 
To  it  would  belong  one  unique  advan- 
tage. Its  missionaries  have  already 
won  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  the 
Christian  population,  to  whose  progress 
they  have  for  the  last  seventy  or  eighty 
years  rendered  inestimable  services  by 
their  schools  and  colleges,  while  they 
have  also  enjoyed  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  Muslim  population,  whom 
they  have  not  tried  to  proselvtize,  and 
to  whom  their  schools,  colleges,  and 
hospitals  have  aways  stood  open.  These 
missionaries  are  the  only  foreigners  who 
really  know  the  country  and  under- 
stand the  people. 

"If  the  United  States  were  disposed 
to  undertake  the  philanthropic  task  of 
supplying  administrators  for  a  period 
of.  say,  twenty  years,  it  would  have  an 
opportunity  unprecedented  in  history  of 
conferring  permanent  benefits  such  as 
no  country  has  ever  received  at  the 
hands  of  another. 

"If,  however,  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  people  should  hesitate  to 
make  such  a  departure  from  the  long 
settled  lines  of  their  policy,  nothing 
would  remain  except  to  find  some 
European  Power,    or    some    group  of 
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powers,  willing  to  undertake  the  task, 
lis  expedient  presents  the  best  chance 
of  saving  a  country  which,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  world  at  large,  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  relapse  into  tie  bar- 
barism and  misery  to  which  an  alien 
tyranny  has  so  long  condemned  it." 


The  German  Spy  in 
Holland 

How    Germany    Kept    in     Touch 
With  Britain  During  the  War 


'■pHERE  were  10,000  known  German 
agents  in  Holland  during  the  war. 
To  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  a  Dutch  police 
inspector  explained  that  it  would  have 
been  useless  to  expel  them  as  their 
places  would  simply  have  been  taken  by 
other  unknown  agents. 

Further  details  with  regard  to  these 
as  gleaned  from  this  inspector  were  as 
follows : 

They  drifted  into  Holland  on  various 
pretexts.  Some  were  highly  educated 
men,  capable  of  moving  in  the  best 
society;  others  were  mere  shadowers 
and  touts.  They  took  up  all  sorts  of 
positions.  The  case  of  the  porter  at 
the  Hotel  des  Indes,  the  Ritz,  and  the 
Hague,  who  proved  to  be  a  brother  of 
the  then  German  Ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, is  already  known  to  the 
public.  But  that  is  only  one  of  hun- 
dreds of  similar  incidents. 

The  chief  task  of  this  army  of-  men 
has  been,  of  course,  to  keep  in  touch 
with  Britain.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
war  there  was  no  more  difficulty  in  this 
than  if  there  were  no  war  on.  British 
passports  in  those  days  were  not  worth 
the  paper  on  which  they  were  produced. 

A  young  journalist  who  was  in  Hol- 
Uind,  but  had  no  passport,  got  one  from 
•Jie  local  Consul  (a  Dutchman,  of  course) 
simply  on  the  production  of  a  letter 
from  home.  Later  on  it  was  rendered 
very  difficult  to  get  a  British  passport 
but,  curiously  enough,  the  previous  is- 
sue of  useless  paper  was  not  withdrawn 
until  the  war  had  been  in  progress  for 
three  full  years.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  the  German  Secret  Service 
made  good  use  of  their  carelessness. 

Again,  the  spies  benefited  from  the 
lack  of  co-operation  between  our  dif- 
ferent departments.  Thus,  in  one  large 
town  the  British  community  was  un- 
officially warned  against  patronizing  a 
certain  music  dealer,  who  was  a  known 
German  agent.  Yet  that  man  was  one 
of  the  few  Dutch  music  dealers  who  had 
a  license  for  the  import  of  British  music ! 

Another  aspect  of  the  activities  of 
these  human  moles  was  that  of  gather- 
ing information  in  Holland.  The  or- 
ganization behind  them  was  marvellous. 

Enormous  prices  were  paid  to  Dutch 
telegraphists  for  copies  of  Entente  code 
wires  passing  between  the  Legations  and 
Downing  street  or  the  Quay  d'Orsay. 
So  rampant  did  this  ^vil  become  that  the 
Dutch  authorities  had  to  insist  on  each 
operator  submitting  to  a  search  before 
going  on  -duty  and  again  afterwards. 

Photography  was  used  to  an  extra- 
ordinary extent.  Passengers  boarding 
the  boats  for  England  were  snap-shot- 
ted, and  the  photos  all  carefully  filed. 

Photography  was  chiefly  used  to  en- 
snare possible  victims.  On  one  occa- 
sion a  French  attache,  riding  in  the 
woods  near  Wassenaar,  encountered  a 
lady  who  had  been  thrown  from  her 
dor.se.  With  the  gallantry  of  his  race, 
he  went  to  her  assistance.  A  few  days 
later  he  was  confronted  with  photo- 
graphs of  himself  kneeling  beside  the 
"injured"  lady.  He  was  told  that  the 
lady  wall  not  injured  at  all,  ind  wonld 
tell  her  own  story.. 

With  the  threat  of  exp^asure  as  a 
lever,  a  great  effort  was  made  to  turn 
him  into  a  traitor.  Fortunatejy,  he 
acted  promptly  and  with  courage,  and 
in  consequence  a  dangerous  band  was 
broken  up.  This  was  by  no  means  an 
iso'ated  instance. 
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to  civilian  life,  as  poster  picture  indicates. 
There  is  urgent  need  for  the  production  of  more 
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Epitomizing  a  Business 


It  was  logical  that  Goodyear 
should  produce  the  Cord  Tire  that 
bears  our  name. 

It  is  a  better  tire. 

It  is  a  tire  that  costs  more  to  bu> 
— less  to  use. 

And  the  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  has 
proved  this — over  and  over  again — 
in  actual  use  on  passenger  cars, 
racing  cars,  trucks.  Proved  it  so 
fully  that  it  has  become  the  domin- 
ant factor  in  the  Cord  Tire  field. 

We  said  it  was  logical  that  Good- 
year should  develop  such  a  tire — 
because  the  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  is 
an  epitome  of  our  business  history. 

Every  Goodyear  Tire  develop- 
ment— and  there  have  been  many 
— has  aimed  at  reducing  motoring 
cost. 


Motoring  cost— NOT  tire  prices. 
There  is  a  difference. 

Already  the  majority  of  the 
world's  motorists  realize  this  dififer- 
ence.  They  are  buying  tires  for  the 
service  that  is  in  them,  not  for  the 
price  down  to  which  they  are  kept. 

And  as  a  result  Goodyear  Tires 
are  the  largest  selling  tires  in  the 
world. 

An  important  link  in  the  world- 
wide Goodyear  organization  is  the 
Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer 
near  you.  Ask  him  about  Good- 
year Tires.  Ask  him,  too,  about 
Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes. 
You'll  find  them  beucr  tubes  of 
longer  life  —  tubes  that  will  give 
greater  service  in  any  tire  and  are 
specially  suited  to  the  Goodyear 
Cord  Tire. 
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M.D 


h  William  //.  WalUnt.   ^-  M- 

I  fmparU  in  a  clear  wholoaom« 
way,   in  on*  volumo: 


^^^^^H  KnawUdie  a  Younf  Mm  Should  Han. 
W^^^Ka  Kn«»lcdic  a  Younf  Huiband  Should 

.  '^^^^^  Knowladie  a  Father  Should  Haie. 
1    n  Knowlodgo  a  Falhat  Should  Impart  I* 

J   m       All  In         Hi.  Son. 
*"■•      vo°;S,o  Modital  Knowltdf.  a  Mu.band  Should 
HaTe. 
illualrated         Knoolodge  a    Youni    Woman    Should 
S2.M  poalpaid         HaTo. 

Knowlodfo  a  Youni  Wifa  Should  Han. 
Knowledec  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledne  ■  Mother  Should  Impart    to    Her    DaUfhlar 
Medic!  ICno»led,e  a  Wile  Should  Hare. 
PURITAN  PUB  CO.,  778  P.rr,  BuUdiai,  PHILA.,  PA. 
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Hun  Spies 

Out-Witted 

Rear-Admiral  Hall's  Master  Mind 

as  Naval  Intelligence  Head  Kept 

Our  Enemy  Sleuths  Guessing 

—  Eight    Executed    During 

War 

■p^IGHT  German  spies  were  executed 
in  England  during  the  war,  and 
large  numbers,  men  and  women,  were 
imprisoned.  In  despatches  to  the  New 
York  Sun,  the  London  correspondent 
of  this  paper  reveals  some  of  the  secrets, 
and  writes  of  the  man  who  made  the 
Naval   Intelligence  service  so  efficient. 

"The  Hun  could  keep  no  secret  from 
him,"  says  the  London  Daily  Mail 
"The  efficiency  with  which  he  organized 
and  directed  his  staff  has  been  one  of 
the  Silent  Navy's  triumphs.  His  emis- 
saries were  everywhere;  the  Germans 
at  last  became  fearful  even  of  them- 
selves. Whatever  they  schemed  was 
known  in  very  short  time  to  the  little 
keen-eyed  Admiral  in  Whitehall,  and 
duly  countered." 

Rarely  does  "The  Voice  of  Northcliffe" 
unload  itself  of  such  eulogism,  and  then 
the  object  of  its  attentions  must  be 
something  in  the  way  of  a  genius.  Cer- 
tainly claim  may  be  laid  to  that  much 
misused  synonym  with  regard  to  Rear 
Admiral  Sir  Reginald  Hall,  Britiish 
navy,  Director  of  Intelligence  Divi- 
sion since  June,  1914,  when  he  passed 
from  a  command  in  the  British  Grand 
Fleet  to  the  Admiralty. 

Nothing  can  show  his  character  bet- 
ter than  the  story  of  how  he  saved  the 
Queen  Mary  in  the  Bight  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war.  He  had  taken  her 
into  the  thick  of  the  fight,  when  his 
keen  eye  spied  the  wake  of  a  torpedo 
coming  broadside  on.  He  seized  the 
wheel  and  with  a  nicety  of  judgment 
swung  the  vessel  around  so  that  the 
torpedo  ran  side  by  side  with  the  Queen 
Mary  until  spent. 

That  quickness  of  thought  and  action 
is  typical  of  Admiral  Hall's  naval 
career;  particularly  of  his  work  at  the 
head  of  the  Intelligence  Department. 
During  the  war  the  German  spies  in 
this  country  were  both  numerous  and 
exceeding  crafty. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Naval  Intel- 
ligence Department,  under  Rear  Ad- 
miral Hall,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  censor's  department,  provided  false 
information  to  the  Germans,  an  in- 
stance being  the  mythical  Strait  of 
Dover  submarine  barrage  revealed  by 
Sir  Roger  Keyes. 

"It  was  before  the  Zeebrugge  opera- 
tions began  that  Admiral  Hall  gave  in- 
structions for  the  printing  of  a  new  and 
elaborate  code  book.  The  book  was  duly 
compiled.  It  was  neatly  bound,  and  so 
that  it  should  not  look  too  new  was  care- 
fully thumbed  in  many  pages.  Of  course 
all  the  codes  in  the  book  were  wrong  and 
very  misleading  to  any  German  who 
might  get  hold  of  it.  But  that  is  what 
the  Admiral  wanted. 

"When  the  Zeebrugge  raid  was  settled 
upon  and  the  Vindictive  went  over  with 
the  blockships  this  "valuable"  code  book 
was  carefully  placed  in  one  of  the  block- 
ships  where  it  was  likely  to  be  quickly 
discovered. 

"The  day  after  the  raid  the  book  was 
found  by  the  Huns.  No  doubt  they  were 
delighted  with  such  an  important  find 
and  thought  that  our  men  had  had  no 
time  to  remove  it  before  the  ship's  bot- 
tom was  blown  out. 

"A  few  days  later,  having  given  the 
Germans  time  to  digest  the  code,  a  care- 
fully compiled  message  was  flashed 
across  the  Channel  and  duly  picked  up 
by  the  enemy.  But  it  is  feared  that  it 
must  have  badly  misled  them  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  British. 

"One  day  there  arrived  in  London 
from  Switzerland  a  man  who  produced 
American  papers  purporting  him  to  be  a 
representative  of  a  large  New  York 
forage  firm.  He  had  bags  filled  with 
stationery  and  order  books  all  properly 
printed  with  the  name  and  address  of 
the   New   York  firm.     But  his  papers 
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were    afterwards    found    to    have   been 
forged  and  he  was  a  German  spy. 

"He  escaped  detection  for  some  time, 
but  owing  to  the  numbers  of  orders 
which  the  man  kept  sending  to  America 
and  the  similarity  of  them,  he  was  sus- 
pected and  the  D.  I.  D.  began  to  get 
busy. 

"One  evening  he  was  dining  with  a 
woman  in  a  Strand  hotel,  when  the  po- 
lice walked  in  and  quietly  tapped  him 
on  the  shoulder.  He  was  subsequently 
shot  in  the  Tower. 

"In  a  fashionable  restaurant  in  Pic- 
cadilly one  evening  sat  two  smartly 
dressed  women  and  two  naval  officers 
dining.  In  an  unguarded  moment — at 
least  one  of  those  apparently  unguarded 
moments  of  the  little  Admiral's  concep- 
tion— one  of  the  officers  happened  to 
mention  that  on  a  certain  day  an  extra 
lot  of  officers  would  be  leaving  a  British 
nort  for  France. 

"But  the  British  secret  service  were 
liready  on  their  way.  As  they  left  the 
restaurant  the  arrest  of  these  women 
was  effected  and  the  secret  got  no  fur- 
ther than  Piccadilly. 

"Another  German  agent  has  in  his 
employ  a  remarkably  pretty  woman  who 
mixed  in  the  best  society  in  London. 

"She  was  introduced  to  all  kinds  of 
people — military  and  naval  officers  and 
'ven  members  of  the  Government. 

"For  a  time  this  fascinating  woman 
succeeded  in  worming  secrets  out  of  her 
admirers.  One  day  an  officer  whom  she 
had  met  on  several  occasions  accident- 
ally saw  the  woman  having  lunch  with 
an  obvious  German  in  a  quiet  little 
restaurant  off  the  beaten  track.  The 
pair  were  deep  in  conversation  and  did 
not  notice  the  officer's  entrance. 

"He  at  once  withdrew  and  met  the 
woman  by  appointment  the  same 
evening  at  a  house  in  Mayfair.  When 
she  began  to  ply  him  with  certain  ques- 
tions he  gave  replies  purposely  intended 
to  mislead  and  trap  her  if  she  was,  as  he 
row  strongly  believed,  a  German  spy. 
She  fell  into  the  trap  so  neatly  arranged 
for  her,  with  the  result  that  both  her 
employer  and  herself  were  caught.  The 
man  will  not  trouble  this  country  again, 
while  the  woman  received  a  term  of 
imprisonment. 

"One  man  who  was  employed  in  the 
British  secret  service  was  discovered 
after  a  lot  of  trouble  to  be  also  acting 
as  a  German  agent,  said  the  D.  I.  D. 
'We  caught  him  first  and  saved  the 
Germans  from  shooting  him.' 

"Yet  another  instance  was  that  of  an 
employee  at  a  certain  airdrome  near 
London  who  was  caught  loosening  the 
bolts  in  a  new  machine.  The  Intelligence 
Department  got  busy.  When  arrested 
he  confessed  he  was  in  the  employ  of  a 
German  agent. 

"Perhaps  the  best  of  all  incidents  re- 

ited  of  the  little  Admiral  and  enemy 

opies  was  that  of  a  German  naval  officer 

who  was  trying  to  get  back  to  Germany 

through  London  and  Holland. 

"It  was  at  the  Admiralty  where  the 
Admiral  interviewed  the  man,  and  the 
sudden,  ferocious  manner  in  which  he 
shouted  in  German  to  the  spy:  'How 
dare  you  stand  like  that  when  you  are 
speaking  to  a  superior  officer!'  startled 
the  man  into  clicking-  his  heels  together. 
He  did  not  raise  his  hands  to  the  salute, 
^>ut  he  had  done  enough  to  make  his  ar- 
st  advisable. 

"Eight  German  spies  were  executed  in 
iis  country,  while  many  more  are  un- 
iTRoing  long  terms  of  penal  servitude. 
"Some  of  the  spies  stood  their  execu- 
tion stoically;  others  again  made  a  last 
"spairing  fight  and  went  to  their  death 
ineking  and  cursing  their  Maker.    One 
f  these  latter  was  a  man  named  MuUer, 
ho    was    arrested    while    acting    as    a 
waiter  in  a  hotel  at  Blackpool.      During 
his  incarceration  in  the  Tower   Muller 
broke  down  completely  and  was  carried 
it    struggling    and    shouting,   cursing 
rnself  for  his  stupidity  and  reviling  the 
'im  little  party  in  the  quadrangle. 
"Of  the  female  spies  much  doubtless 
ni  be  written  by  fiction  writers  of  the 
iture.    Like  the  men,' they  succeeded  in 
getting  comparatively  little  information 
of  value  out  of  the  country.     Most  of 
them,  neither  young  nor  beautiful  like 
the  spy  of  tne  story  writer,  are  languish- 
ing behind  prison  walls  and  will  remain 
there  for  some  years  to  come.     British 
chivalry  forbade  their  execution." 
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Make  Your  Garage 
Pay  For  Itself 

By  putting  up  one  of  these  double  garages  you  can  obtain  a 
rental  for  the  portion  not  needed  for  your  own  car — a  rental 
which  in  a  few  months  will  pay  for  the  entire  cost  of  the  garage. 

Or,  if  your  next-door  neighbor  has  a  car,  you  can  pool  your 
garage  investments  —  and  have  one  of  these  beautiful  double 
garages  for  your  joint  use — at  a  cost  but  little  more  than  you 
would  pay  for  a  single-car  garage. 


PRESTON 


PORTABLE 
GARAGIE 


Do  not  think  of  choosing  a  garage 
until  you  have  investigated  these  fire- 
proof buildings  of  Preston  make.  They 
have  special  features,  such  as  the  "Ven- 
tilating Ridge"  and  Folding  Doors,  which 
will  commend  them  to  you  above  all  other 
portable    garages.        And    they    are    so 


neat  and  attractive  that  they  provide,  at 
reasonable  cost,  a  home  fit  for  any  car 
or  any  property,  making  it  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  motorist  to  consider 
the  more  expensive  materials  for  the 
construction  of  such  a  building 
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"THE  DEAN  404"  ROWBOAT 


Ihi»  is  the  ruwboat  you  have  been  lookine  for — a  boat  in  which  you  can  trust  the  children 
without  tear  of  them  upscttiuK   it.     The  boat  for  the  outboard  motor 

THE  TRANSOM  IS  FIRM  AS  A  ROCK— THE  SPECIALLY  CONSTRUCTED  STERN  PRE- 
VENTS THE  BOW  FROM  RAISING  WITH  THE  ADDITIONAL  WEIGHT  OF  ANY  OUT- 
BOARD MOTOR. 

All  seams  brass-jointed  and  close-ribbed,  metallic  joint  system  of  construction.  A  liKht  boat 
to  handle  and  built  for  service  by  master  boat  builders. 

If  you  cannot  call  at  our  show  rooms,  we  will  griadly  mail  you  a  copy  of  our  new  catalogue 
of  rowboats.  sailboats,  launches,  the  famous  "Dean  Sunnyside  Torpedo"  Canoes,  together 
with  a  sample  of  the  "Deata"  close-ribbed  metallic  joint  construction,  and  a  complete  list  of 
second-hand   boats  of  all  kinds. 

SOLDIERS,  To  all  men  who  are.  or  have  been  in  uniform,  a  liberal  discount  on  everv 
"Dean"  product  will  be  allowed. 

WALTER  DEAN  CANOE  AND  BOAT  CO. 
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The  Achievements 
of  Allenby 

Wait  German  Defeat  Made  Pomrifi' 
on  the  Plains  of  Pale»tinff 


A  MAGNIFICENT  tribute  is  paid  u. 
General  Allenby,  conqueror  of 
Palestine,  by  John  H.  Findley,  U.  S 
Red  Cross  Commissioner  to  Palestin*. 
in  an  article  in  Serihner'a  Magazine 
It  is  impossible  to  quote  more  than  » 
few  paragraphs  from  this  article,  whic>> 
covers  quite  comprehensively  the  char 
acter  and  the  achievements  of  Allenby 

I  have  wondered  whether  those  whr. 
selected  General  Allenby  for  this  com 
mand  were  influenced  to  the  selection  ir. 
any  degree  by  his  name.  Not  that  there 
is  need  of  reason  beyond  his  surpassing 
technical  and  personal  qualifications  to 
lead  this  particular  expedition.  But  il 
is  a  singular  coincidence  and  a  happ\ 
omen  that  his  very  name  may  well  ht 
interpreted  to  carry  a  prophecy  of  hi» 
achievement.  I  suspect  that  it  is  of 
Irish  association,  but  an  Oriental  origit 
may  easily  be  found  for  it  in  th* 
euphonious  union  of  two  Arab  words 
"Allah"  meaning  "God,"  and  "Nebi" 
meaning  "prophet."  So  "AUah-Nebi,' 
a  God-prophet.  And  surely  no  one  irj 
the  history  of  Palestine  in  the  Christiar. 
era  has  come  with  a  more  Godlike  pro^ 
phecy.  If  it  were  not  known  that  ever> 
movement  of  his  campaign  of  deliver 
ance  was  planned  down  to  the  last 
meticulous  detail,  what  he  has  accom- 
plished would  seem  a  miracle,  somethinr 
of  supernatural  achievement. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  Deliverer  of 
Palestine  is  a  man  who  exemplifies  tht 
qualities  that  civilisation  seeks  to  de 
velop  in  mankind  under  free  institutions 
courage,  courtesy,  honesty  —  thos^ 
qualities  which  our  Justice  Holmes  ha^ 
summarized  in  the  "adorable  faith"  o1 
the  soldier.  And  not  only  is  Gener» 
Allenby  the  sort  of  a  man  whom  tb«- 
civilization  that  had  its  cradle  in  thr 
Holy  Land  would  choose  to  represent 
it,  but  he  has  in  turn  chosen  men  of 
noblest,  cleanest  purpose  and  highest 
qualification  to  serve  with  him. 

But  there  was  a  significant  day  in  mj 
acquaintance  with  General  Allenby.  I 
was  again  at  Headquarters.  It  was  th> 
morning  of  the  20th  of  September,  whei 
the  army  that  had  "dug  in"  fifteen  c 
twenty  milos  north  of  Jerusalem,  and 
had  waited  patiently  for  months,  was 
at  last  advancing  to  tlie  complete  re- 
covery  of  the  Holy  Land.  (It  was 
ready  to  make  the  attack  in  May,  I 
have  heard,  and  the  day  was  set,  bui 
the  exigencies  of  the  Western  front  de 
manded  a  sudden  change,  a  transfer  of 
some  of  the  divisions,  and  the  develop 
ing  of  a  new  army.)  I  had  driven  ove- 
from  Jerusalem  in  the  early  mornint- 
in  my  Ford  car.  The  "C-in-C"  was^ 
outwardly  placid  and  even  playful;  for 
a  child,  an  American  child,  was  ai 
Headquarters,  havirg  just  arrived  b> 
train  that  morning  with  her  mother 
from  Egypt,  on  her  way  to  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  fo' 
the  hour  the  host  One  could  not  hav^ 
guessed  that  over  the  hi'.ls  to  the  north 
the  most  momentous  battle  of  all  the 
Christian  era  in  Palestine  was  beinij 
waged  under  his  direction  and  in  ac 
cordance  with  plans  made  to  the  last 
minutest  detail.  How  momentous  ii 
was  I  did  not  then,  of  course,  surmise 
And  when  the  General  a  few  minute.' 
later  smilingly  announced,  as  he  ca™^ 
from  his  map-room,  that  his  cavalr> 
were  at  "Armageddon,"  I  did  not  ther, 
give  to  the  announcement  the  interpre 
tation  which  came  to  me  lat€r,  as  1 
reread  the  chapter  in  the  Book  of  Rev 
elation,  describing  the  gathering  of 
the  hosts  on  the  Plain  of  Megiddo,  which 
is  in  the  Hebrew  "Armageddon."  I  do 
not  impute  to  the  General  this  interpre 
tation;  but  I  think  that  what  was  hap- 
pening that  morning  on  the  Plain  of 
Megiddo,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  oi 
Armageddon,  or  Esdrfielon,  was  as  fate- 
ful  for  the  good  of  the  world  as  that 
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which    is   foretold    with    such    striking 
analogies  in  the  Apocalypse. 

There  has  been  no  more  completely 
successful  campaign  in  all  this  world 
war,  I  suppose.  An  English  military 
observer  and  critic  has  written  more 
emphatically  and  unreservedly:  "There 
never  was  a  victory  more  absolute  in 
the  history  of  war.  ...  It  was  a  battle 
w^ithout  a  moiTovf."  And  certainly 
none  more  dramatic,  \nth  this  wonder- 
ful background  of  scenery  and  sacred 
and   secular   history. 

It  was  out  to  the  north  of  this  Plain 
of  Armageddon  (Megiddo,  or  Esdrae- 
lon)  that  I  next  saw  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  a  few  days  later.  He  had  sent' 
me  a  message  one  morning  to  tell  me 
that  if  I  would  wait,  that  is,  postpone 
my  return  to  America  a  few  days  longer, 
I  might  perhaps  find  it  possible  to  walk 
to  Dan  (for  I  had  already  walked  from 
Beersheba  up  to  the  old  front) .  I  acted 
immediately  upon  this  intimation,  start- 
ing out  that  very  evening  and  walking 
all  night  to  Janin,  the  edge  of  the 
plain,  then  the  next  night  to  Nazareth, 
then  on  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  was 
on  this  walking  journey  that  I  saw  the 
"Chief's"  car  go  flying  past  me,  he  and 
his  general  so  engrossed  in  the  panor- 
ama that  they  did  not  see  the  pilgrim 
at  the  roadside.  And  I  think  I  never 
saw  a  more  enticing  landscape  than 
that  before  me  as  I  came  down  toward 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  that  late  afternoon. 
I  was  ready  to  say  with  the  rabbis:  "Je- 
hovah hath  erected  Seven  Seas,  but  the 
Sea  of  Gennesaret  (the  Sea  of  Galilee) 
is  His  delight."  I  recall  only  one  scene 
to  put  beside  it  in  my  own  experience, 
and  that  was  sunset  over  the  Lake  of 
Gteneva  in  Switeerland.  It  has  the 
colorful  beauty  of  the  Yellowstone  with- 
out its  awesomeness.  And  I  have  Gen- 
eral Allenby  in  the  foreground  of  that 
memorable  Galilee  landscape. 

I  tried  to  imagine  what  General  Al- 
lenby's  satisfaction  must  be  in  recover- 
ing for  Christendom  this  crown  ol 
Palestine,  this  valley  where  the  Great 
Teacher  had  spent  most  of  his  days 
on  the  earth,  but  when  I  saw  him  that 
evening  in  Tiberias,  down  by  the  sea, 
with  his  staff  about  him  in  a  quiet 
comradeship,  to  which  I  was  admitted 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  tried  to  express 
to  him  my  continuing  congratulation  on 
his  masterful  achievement,  he  extended 
his  hand  in  a  motion  to  ward  off  what  I 
was  saying,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
turn  it  toward  his  Chief  of  Staff. 

I  think  that  as  a  general  he  must  have 
a  forever  glorious  rank  in  the  world's 
war.  "He  has  revealed  himself,"  to 
quote  further  the  English  military 
critic,  "as  a  soldier  second  to  none  that 
we  ourselves  (the  British)  possess.  Not 
only  80.  It  is  simple  truth  to  say  that 
in  brilliancy  of  plan,  irresistible  energy 
of  execution,  comprehensiveness  and 
finality  of  success,  no  living  soldier  of 
any  nation  has  surpassed  this  Battle  of 
Armageddon — to  give  it  what  happens 
to  be  geographically  its  real  name.  What 
makes  it  absorbing  to  every  student  of 
war  is  that  it  was  a  case  of  a  kind  which 
hardly  comes  off  half  a  dozen  times  in 
as  many  centuries.  It  was  an  idea 
which  has  been  imagined  and  aimed 
at  a  thousand  times  for  once  that  it  has 
been  actually  done.  It  was  in  method 
and  effect  precisely  the  soldier's  'bat- 
tle of  dreams'  which  every  famous 
leader  has  longed  to  realize  some  day, 
but  which  few  indeed  have  ever  com- 
passed in  practice." 

But  whatever  glowing  words  may  be 
spoken  of  him  as  a  general,  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  say  of  my  o>vn  knowing, 
as  I  saw  him  out  in  the  Holy  Land, 
that  he  deserves  as  a  man  to  take  his 
place  with  the  greatest  of  thoje  whose 
deeds  are  recorded  in  the  book  which  we, 
together,  pored  over  on  that,  for  me, 
memorable  night  out  in  the  Vale  of 
Ajalon. 

I  saw  him  once  more.  It  was  the 
night  of  my  starting  home  for  America. 
I  stopped  to  say  good-by  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. He  entered  the  very 
door  through  which  I  had  first  seen 
him  come  on  our  Isaian  night — and  this 
was  to  be  his  last  night  in  the  old  Head- 
quarters, for  he  was  moving  northward 
in  the  morning.  He  asked  if  I  had 
heard  the  news:     One  of  their  airmen 


An    Old    Man   at   Fifty— 
A  Young  Man  at  Seventy 

The  Remarkable  Story  of  Sanford  Bennett,  n  San  Francisco  Busi- 
nesa  Man,  Who  Has  Solved  the   Problem   of   Prolonging   Youth. 

By  V.  O.  SCHWAB 


There  is  no  longer  any  occasion  to  go 
hunting  for  the  Spring  of  Eternal  Youth. 
What  Ponce  de  Leon  failed  to  discover  in 
his  world-famous  mission,  ages  ago,  has 
been  brought  to  light  right  here  in  staid 
prosiac  America  by  Sanford  Bennett,  a 
San  Francisco  business,  man.  He  can  prove 
it,  too,  right  in  his  own  person.  At  60  he 
was  partially  bald.  To-day  he  has  a  thick 
head  of  hair,  although  it  is  white.  At  50 
his  eyes  were  weak.  To-day  they  are  as 
strong  as  when  he  was  a  child.  At  50,  he 
was  a  worn-out,  wrinkled,  broken-down, 
decrepit  old  man.  His  cheeks  were  sunken, 
his  face  drawn  and  haggard,  his  muscles 
atrophied.  Thirty  years  of  chronic  dyspep- 
sia had  resulted  in  catarrh  of  the  stomach, 
with  acid  rheumatism  periodically  adding 
its  agonies.  To-day  he  is  in  perfect  health, 
a  good  deal  of  an  athlete,  and  as 
young  as  the  average  man  of  35. 

All  this  he  has  accomplishe 
by  some  very  simple  and 
gentle  exercises  which  he 
practices  for  about  ten  min- 
utes before  arising  in  the 
morning.  Yes,  many  of  the 
exercises  are  taken  in  bed, 
peculiar  as  this  may  seem. 
As  Mr.  Bennett  explain.^, 
his  case  was  not  one  of 
preserving  health,  but  one 
of  rejuvenating  a  weak, 
middle-aged  body  in-  Sanford 
to  a  robust  old  one,  and  Bennett 
he  says  what  he  has  ac-  At  50 
complished  anyone  can  ac- 
complish by  the  application  of 
the  same  methods,  and  so  it 
would  »eem.  All  of  which  puts 
the  Dr.  Osier  theory  to  shame. 
There  isn't  room  in  this  article 
to  go  into  a  lengthy  description 
of  Mr.  Bennett's  methods  for  the 
restoration  of  youth  and  the 
prevention  of  old  age.  All  thi.« 
he  tells  himself  in  a  book  which 
he  has  written,  entitled  "Old 
Age  Its  Cause  and  Prevention."  This 
book  is  a  complete  history  of  himself  and 
his  experiences,  and  contains  complete  in- 
struction.') for  those  who  wish  to  put  hip 
health  and  youth-building  methods  to  their 
awn  use.  It  is  a  book  that  every  man  and 
woman  who  is  desirous  of  remaining  young 
after  passing  the  fiftieth,  sixtieth,  and  as 
Mr.  Bennett  believes,  the  one  hundredth 
milestone  of  life,  should  read.  It  is  a  truly 
remarkable  contribution  to  health-building 
literature  and  is  especially  valuable  be- 
cnuse  it  has  been  written  in  a  practical 
manner  by  a  practicu'  man. 

Keeping  young  is  simply  a  matter  of 
knowing  how.  If  /ou  have  vitality  enough 
to  keep  alive,  then  yru  hsve  enough  to 
keep  young,  to  k.>ep  firing  .ltd  to  be  act- 
ive, Sanford  Bennett  proves  it  to  you  in 
this  book,  Hin  messajre  is  new.  The  point 
of  view  is  unique.  The  sty.t  ii  fascinating. 
The  pictures  arc  pkr.tifi;'..  The  lesson  of 
physical  rejuvenation  is  irresistible.  This 
is  1  book  for  every  mun  and  woman 
young  or  old. 

PARTIAL  CONTENTS. 

Some  idea  of  the  field  covered  by  the 
author  may  be  gained  by  the  following 
topics:  Old  Aire.  Ita  Caase:  How  to  Pre- 
vent It:  The  Will  In  Exercising :  Ezerrla- 
Ing  In  Bed-  shown  by  fifteen  pages  of  il- 
lustration. Sun.  Fresh  Air  and  Ileep  Breath- 
ing for  Lnng  Development:  The  Seerjt  of 
(iood       Digestion :       Dyapepsia;       How       ) 


Strengthened  My  Eyea;  The  Liver;  hteca 

al  Cleanliness  -how  it  removes  and  pre- 
vents constipation  and  its  many  attendant 
ills;  external  cleanliness;  RheamatiBfa; 
Varicose  Veins  In  the  Legs;  The  Hair;  Tfcr 
Obese  Abdomen:  The  itejuvenation  of  the- 
Face,  Throat  and  Neck ;  The  Skin,  and  many 
other  experience  chapters  of  vital  interest 

DON'T  SEND  ANY  MONEY 

"Old    Age— Its    Cause    and    Prevention," 
with  its  400  pages  profusely  illustrated  and 
handsomely    bound    in    cloth,   contains    ai 
much  m.-iterial  as  many  Courses  of  lastrue 
tion  selling  for  $25  or  more.  But  you  can 
Secure  a  copy  of  this  book  for  only  $3.  Be 
fore  committi'.g  yourself  in  anyway,  how 
ever,  the  publisher  will  send  you  "Old  Agt 
—Its   Cause  and   Prevention"   on   approra' 
without  deposit  Sanford  Bennett'r 
system,  as  fully  described  and 
illustrated    In    this    book,    in 
creases    nerve     force    an4 
nerve  energy,  benefiting  e» 
ery  organ  of  the  body— th« 
brain  included     bykeepini 
the  vertebrae  of  the  apina'. 
column  young,  flexible,  &la> 
tic,    and    in    pcrfeot    align 
ment.      If,    after    examina 
tion  in  your  own  home,  you 
feel   you   can   afford   to   b» 
without   youth   and   health 
lend  the  book  back  withir. 
five  days  and  you  will  owr 
nothing.  If  you  decide  te 
keep     it,     send     you> 
^^^^^^^^    cheque  for  $8.    Ther» 
•Jtf  fl^^^^^^B   <<rc  no  strings  to  th)» 
'  "^    ^^^^^^^^'  offer.  No  money  is  re 
quired       in      advance 
Merely  filloutand  mai, 
the  coupon  and  by  re 
turn   post  "Old  Age 
Hs  Cause  and  Preven 
t:on"  will    b*   sent    t< 
vou   at    once, 
■MAIL  COUPON 
For  having  solved  the  prob 
Icm  of  prolonging  youth  dur 
ing     life,     the     world     owe* 
Sanford    Bennett    a    vote    of 
thanks.    Of  course,  there  are  Mios> 
who  will  scoff  at  the  idea,  but  the  teal  wise 
men    and    women    among   those    who   haa> 
of  Sanford  Bennett,  will  most  certainly  in 
vestigate    further   and    at    least    acquire    a 
knowledge  of  his  methods.    This  the  pub 
hshers  will  allow  you  to  do  without  c»«i 
or    obligation,    through    their    "send    nc 
money"  offer.     But  it  is  advisable  to  mail 
the   coupon    to-day,   because   this   unaiaal 
no-risk  offer  is  liable  to  be  withdrawn  aii» 
moment,      Addreas     DODD     PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,    601     Broad    St.,    Suite     IPi: 
Newark,  N,.T 

Mail    this   lo.d«y-.No   Money   Required 

Dodd    Puhlishlnr    Company, 

601  Broad  St,  Suite  1012,  Newark.  NJ. 

Send  me  Sanford  Bennett's  Book  "Old 
Age  Its  Cause  and  Prevention."  I  will 
either  remail  the  book  within  five  dav» 
after  receipt  and  owe  you  nothing,  or 
will  sand  tS  in  foil  payment 

Nam* 

Address 

City..  SUte.. 

Ma«lr«an'i  *-]f 
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You 

Can  Now  Get 

Prepared 

Junket 

Made  with  MUk 

as  well  as  Jun- 
ket Tablets. 
"Prepared  Junket"  (Nesnah)  has 
the  sugar,  flavor,  etc.  already  ad- 
ded. Easily  and  quickly  made 
—simply  stir  in  lukewarm  milk 
and  let  stand.  Comes  in  6  pure 
flavors.  A  package  makes  six  to 
eight  dessert  glasses  of  Junket. 

Plain  milk—Nature'  most  wholesome  food— when 
made  into  Junket  is  tempting,  attractive  and  de- 
licious.    Junket  is  both  food  and  dessert. 

Try  a  package  of  Prepared  Junket — you  will  like  it. 

A  Recipe  Booklet  and  sample  of 
either  Prepared  funl^et  or  Junket 
Tablets  sent  for  3c  stamp.  A  full 
package  for  1 2c. 

CHR.   HANSEN'S  CANADIAN  LABORATORY 
TORONTO        -        ONTARIO 
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*' Mother  said  I  could 

The  little  ones  think  there  is  nothing 
so  good  as  Pure  Gold  Quick  Puddings. 
They  want  them  "between  meals"  as 
well  as  at  dinner-time.  The  grown 
folks  share  their  enthusiasm  too.  The 
■  inviting  appearance  and  delicious  fla- 
vors of  Pure  Gold  Quick  Puddings  are 
a  constant  source  of  delight. 
Keep  a  supply  in  the  house  and  serve 
them  often.  They're  so  wholesome— 
easily  prepared  —  and  enjoyed  by 
everyone.  Tapioca,  custard  and  cho- 
colate,  15c.  a  package  at  all  grocers. 

Pure  Gold  Desserts 

qUICH  PUDDINGS 


Pure  Gold  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited 


flying  above  Palestine  had  caught  the 
German  wireiess  message  that  Germany 
was  ready  to  accept  the  terms  proposed 
by  America.  Some  one  of  the  little 
company  said:  "It  is  the  end."  And 
so  Siis  dramatic  episode  which  will 
make  an  epoch  for  all  the  East  came  to 
its  end.  And  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  Great  War  with  the  Beast, 
I  shall  ever  believe,  was  the  advance 
of  Allenby's  men  out  upon  the  Vale  of 
Armageddon. 

Is  Czar  Still  Alive  ? 

EwjUhK    Correspondent    in   Russia 
Believes  So 

IS  the  Czar  alive?  More  people  to-day 
appear  to  believe  that  the  ex-Em- 
peror of  the  Russians  still  lives  than 
ever  gave  credence  to  the  Kitchener 
myth.  Several  despatches  within  the 
past  few  weeks  have  been  cabled  from 
Europe,  asserting  that  Nicholas  II  was 
not  assassinated,  but  that  a  "double" 
allowed  himself  to  be  sacrificed. 

Robert  Wilton,  for  years  London 
Times  correspondent  in  Petrograd,  writ- 
ing in  the  Wide  World,  admits  that  he, 
himself,  has  doubts  on  the  question,  say- 
ing: 

"Was  Nicholas  II  assassinated  or 
not?  The  reports  which  came  through 
after  the  event  was  supposed  to  have 
occurred  were  not  verified  by  any  in- 
dependent authority.  We  have  nothing 
to  go  upon  except  the  statements  of 
German  newspaper  correspondents  and 
a  wireless  announcement  from  the 
Bolshevik  Council.  All  these  versions 
agree  in  one  respect.  The  ex-Czar  was 
done  to  death  by  the  soldiers  who  were 
guarding  him.  The  names  of  the  regi- 
cides are,  however,  given  variously  by 
different  German  correspondents. 

The  German  and  the  Bolshevist  re- 
ports coincide  in  stating  that  there  was 
no  trial,  and  that  the  Imperial  captive 
was  summarily  shot  lest  he  might  be 
rescued  by  Czech  or  Slovak  troops  who 
were  then  approaching  Ekaterinburg, 
the  capital  of  the  Urals,  whither  he  had 
been  transferred  from  Tobolsk  some 
months  before  by  order  of  the  Bolshe- 
viks. The  murder — for  it  can  be  called 
nothing  else — is  reported  to  have  been 
perpetrated  on  July  16th;  but  even  on 
this  point  there  is  some  confusion,  one 
version   giving  the   date  as  June   16th. 

No  Solution  in 

Ireland  Possible? 

Permanent  Settlement  Will  Never 

Be  Reached  Until  the  Next 

Generation 

T^HE  tangled  threads  in  the  Irish  situ- 
-*■  ation  are  very  understandingly 
sorted  out  by  Henry  Seidel  Canby  in  an 
article  on  "The  Irish  Mind"  in  The 
Atlantic  Monthly.  It  is  written  in  an 
intensely  sympathetic  vein  and  the 
sympathy  expressed  is  for  the  practical 
Ulster  Tory  as  well  as  for  the  turbulent 
Sinn  Feiner.  Incidentally,  it  serves  to 
throw  a  new  light  on  Irish  thoughts  and 
aspirations  and  concludes  with  a  sum- 
mary of  probable  developments  in  the 
situation  that  seems  to  possess  all  the 
elements  of  a  well-based  prophecy. 
Unfortunately  space  does  not  permit  of 
more  than  a  few  extracts 

I  entered  Ireland  by  the  green  hills 
of  Ulster,  and  moved  freely  through 
County  Antrim  and  Belfast.  I  talked 
there  with  bishops  and  deans  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  and  fine  upstanding 
generals  and  county  families  in  their 
walled  gardens — friendly  people,  solid, 
simple,  more  voluble  than  the  Scotch, 
but  with  hard-gripping  minds  like 
theirs,  that  took  one  thing  at  a  time  and 
wrung  it.  They  had  worked  for  their 
comfort,  made  prosperous  land  out  of  a 
waste  of  whin  and  gorse,  and  would 
keep  it  against  Prussian  or  Smn  Femer 


What   Phonograph 
Shall  1  Buy? 

How  many  times,  when  the  sub- 
ject of  purchasing  a  phono- 
graph or  talking  machine  has 
come  up,  have  you  asked  your- 
self that  question? 

If  you  knew  that  any  one  sound 
reproducing  invention  had  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  over  all  others, 
undoubtedly  you  would  purchase 
that  one. 

The  Edison  tone  test  has  proved 
that 

THE  NEW  EDISON 

"  The  Phonograph  with  a  Soul" 

i<  distinct  from  all  other  lound-rcproduc- 
ing  inventioni. 

On  more  than  2,000  different  occa- 
sions over  2,000,000  music  lovers 
and  music  critics  have  attended 
Edison  tone  tests.  They  discovered 
that  the  human  ear  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  the  living  artist's 
rendition  and  the  New  Edison's 
RE-CREATION  of  the  artist's 
voice  when  heard  in  direct  com- 
parison. 

May  we  send  you  a  complimentary 
copy  of  our  musical  magazine 
"Along  Broadway"  and  "What  the 
Critics    Say"? 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON  INC. 

ORANGE,  N.J. 


.\Dna    Case,    prima    donna    soprano    of    Uie 

Metropolitan    Opera    Company,    teatinc    the 

New   Edison   in   direct  comparison   with   h«r 

actnai  Toic«. 


LAKEFIELD 
I  .  CANOES 


ThatthcLakefictd  CanoeCompany  is  identified  with 
the  Canoe  business  in  more  ways  than  the  actu&l 
manufacture  is  eiempiified  by  the  following  facta. 
LakefleM  is  situated  at  the  outlet  erf  the  laat 
b'rent  remaining  bcJt  of  such  Umbers  as  are 
uaed  or  should  be  used  in  the  nuinufactiire  oC 
canoes  and  boftts.  Buswood,  Red  Oak,  Rock 
Hm,  Butterant  and  Ontaxio  White  Cedar. 
Cliamplain  and  his  six  hundred  Huron  war- 
riors, on  hU  waj  to  fl«ht  the  Iroquois,  passed 
tiie  site  ot  our  fuctory  and  possibly  camped 
there  more  tban  300  jeara  Ago. 
The  Kawartha  Lakes,  at  the  foot  of  which 
Lakefield  canoea  are  built,  form  the  most 
ideal  canoeing  ground  on  the  continent  and  po»* 
s-'jiy  in   the  world. 

Every  man  in  our  employ  is  a  canoe  man,  and 
an  enthusiastic  user  for  all  the  purposes  a  canoe 
can  be  put  to,  and  we  hare  been  building  these 
for  half  a  century. 

That  we  are  proud  of  our  name  and  repptation 
(toes  without  saying,  and  whether  a  paint-i-i 
Trapper's  Special,  or  a  hisb-grade  Taml^h':-! 
canoe,  the  same  quality  of  material,  ww-kman- 
ship  and  finish  go  into  all. 
That  Irakefleld  Canoea  are  gaining  in  popularity 
year  by  year  is  erinced  by  the  fact  that  as  soon 
as  the  Armistice  was  signed  we  commenced  get- 
ting letters  from  men  in  Belgium  and  France 
who  come  from  CTen  the  remotest  parta  of  the 
Continent 

We  like  giving  assistance  and  adrice  in  helping 
a  customer  to  dhoaae  the  style  of  craft  most 
suitable  to  his  or  her  requirements,  and  it  is  to 
fill  these  requirements  that  we  hare  eight 
models    and    fonrteen    lengths    in    canoes    alone. 

Whether  yon  are  interested  in  Canoes. 
Skiffs,  Outboard  Motor  Boats  or  a  small 
Launch,  write  for  our  Catalogue.  It  is 
free  for  the  asking. 

THE  LAKEFIELD  CANOE  CO.,  LIMITED 

Lakefield,  Ontario 
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— that  was  my  impression.  Speculation 
upon  world-politics  did  not  interest 
them;  they  knew  little  of  the  new  Eng- 
land, less  of  America;  the  war  was  the 
war,  and  they  intended  to  fight  it  out — 
that  was  all  there  was  to  that  subject. 
They  were  a  perfect  type  of  the  gemts 
Tory,  with  his  limitations,  and  espe- 
cially with  his  virtues  of  self-reliance, 
self-respect,  and  the  steadiness  which 
■omes  from  caste. 

I  talked  with  bankers  and  manufac- 
turers and  gardeners  and  cabbies — 
Presbyterians  this  group  and  represent- 
ing the  Orange  wing  of  the  Ulster  party, 
hut,  like  the  others,  proud  of  Belfast 
and  of  the  relative  prosperity  of  the 
Morth  of  Ireland.  Belfast  is  a  black 
city,  a  depressing  city,  full  of  overdriven 
faces,  but  full  of  energy,  too,  and  the 
ligns  of  success.  Here  it  was  religion 
one  heard  about,  and  the  dangers  of 
Roman  Catholic  domination;  it  was  cus- 
Eoms  and  excises  and  the  fear  of  a  lazy 
South  battening  up  Northern  taxes 
that  they  talked  of;  it  was  the  shiftless 
Celt,  who  still  gets  his  water  from  rain- 
^larrels  and  yet  thinks  he  can  run  the 
jountrj';  the  Pope  and  the  £42,000  he 
Iraws  annually  from  Ireland,  "And  how 
much  would  he  be  getting  under  Home 
Rule?"  And  I  formed,  I  think,  a  just 
idea  of  the  "case"  of  the  North — her 
"ight  to  safeguard  her  economic  pros- 
perity, the  honest  fear  of  a  vote  con- 
trolled by  the  Church,  her  unwillingness 
'o  let  slack,  spendthrift  Dublin  run 
neat,  orderly  Belfast.  But  I  left,  won- 
lering  why  these  sturdy  Scotch-Irish 
folk  were  so  timorous.  Why,  unlike 
their  ancestors  in  the  colonies,  they 
'iared  not  run  risks  in  order  to  gain  the 
tjenefits  of  a  united  island;  why  these 
nuilders  of  ships  and  weavers  of  linen, 
*ho  alone  had  made  commerce  and 
■ocal  government  successful  in  Ireland, 
^ere  so  resolute  to  cling  to  England's 
-ikirts,  even  at  the  cost  of  perpetuating 
Trish  division  and  rancor  among  their 
own  minorities;  so  afraid  to  venture 
anion  with  a  people  whose  practical 
efficiency  they  despised.  For  while  all 
m  the  North  argued  their  right  to  stay 
m  the  Union,  no  one  supposed  that  this 
vvould  satisfy  anyone  in  Ireland  but 
themselves  and  a  few  Unionists  of  the 
-Viuth. 

While  I  lived  in  Dublin  I  saw  much 
•jf  Nationalists  and  those  intenser  Na- 
tionalists who,  in  all  but  republicanism, 
are  really  Sinn  Feiners.  I  talked  with 
friends  of  George  Moore  and  the  Celtic 
twilight,  who  loved  me  because  I  was 
an  American,  and  insulted  me  in  the 
nope  of  surprising  an  admission  that 
.\merica  came  into  the  war  "bought  by 
Knglish  gold."  I  talked  with  JE  in  his 
workroom  frescoed  with  Celtic  gods, 
where  he  strides  from  his  mountainous 
•lesk  of  pamphlets  to  paint  in  an  Irish 
M:ene,  then  turns  back  to  economies,  or 
pure  milk,  or  poetry.  A  black-bearded 
man  with  burning  eyes  and  a  voice  that 
•rhants,  he  gave  me  my  first  idea  of  the 
'ntensity  of  life  in  Ireland. 

I  talked  with  poets  consuming  in  an 
Hour  a  week's  rations  of  emotion.  I 
talked  with  John  MacNeil,  ascetic,  in- 
tellectual leader  of  the  Sinn  Fein  party, 
whose  judgment  kept  the  Easter  rebel- 
lion from  becoming  a  national  disaster; 
who  thought  clean  and  cool  on  all  points 
•except  the  relations  between  England 
and  Ireland.  I  talked  with  radical 
priests;  with  Unionists  in  Government 
service  who,  aft^r  a  second  glass  of  port, 
became  equally  Irish  and  almost  as  rad- 
ical; with  scholars,  business  men,  wom- 
en, intellectuals;  and  began  to  see  that 
nationalism  in  Ireland  (I  mean  the  emo- 
tion, not  the  party)  was  a  religion;  was 
<  passion  so  strong  that  arguments 
which  ignored  it  for  questions  of  effl- 
I'iency  or  profit  were  untrustworthy. 

I  met,  too,  the  wilder  Sinn  Feiners, 
in  assemblies  which  began  at  indefinite 
hours  and  lasted  indefinitely.  There 
were  labor  leaders  present,  whose  sense 
of  Ireland's  international  responsibili- 
tien  was  struggling  with  distrust  of 
what  they  thought  was  an  "English 
war."  No  one  in  a  press  censored  with 
more  vigor  than  intelligence  had  explain- 
td  to  them  why  it  was  also  America's. 
There  were  destructive  radicals,  who 
added  to  Ireland's  hereditary  grievances 
all  grievances  that  the  supposedly  down- 
trodden have  voiced  anywhere,  and  slid 
from     Bolshevikism     into     Nationalism, 

and    from    Nationalism    into    Pacifism 


with  easy  inconsistency  accompanied  by 
vituperation.  There  were  fanatic 
women  who  kept  their  watches  an  hour 
and  twenty-five  minutes  behind  the  offi- 
cial time,  because  "summer  time"  was 
an  English  invention  and  real  Irish  time 
ought  to  be  twenty-five  minutes  slower 
still.  There  were  melancholy  idealists, 
pure  of  motives,  noble  of  heart,  drunk 
with  vision  and  with  wrath;  and  trucu- 
lent chaps  with  angry  eyes  and  a  gen- 
eral expression  of  having  been  kept  too 
long  out  of  a  fight.  To  them  all  I  talked 
America  and  American  ideals  in  the 
war,  not  hesitating  to  express  views  in 
sharpest  conflict  with  their  own;  and  I 
was  sometimes  agreed  with,  usually  un- 
derstood, always  listened  to  tolerantly. 
(Except  for  an  excited  poetess,  who 
challenged  me  because  in  our  own  Civil 
War  we  had  thrown  the  tea  into  Boston 
harbor  while  now  we  were  tied  to  the 
apron-strings  of  Britain!)  For  as  the 
Irishman  once  looked  to  Spain  and  then 
to  France,  so  now  he  looks  to  America 
for  sympathy.  And  I  came  away  con- 
vinced that  the  so-called  Pro-German- 
ism of  Sinn  Fein  (a  very  few  individuals 
excepted)  was  like  much  of  their  ex- 
tremist politics,  mere  froth  and  spume 
floating  up  from  a  troubled  mind  out  of 
joint  with  the  times  and  mishandled  by 
those  in  authority,  signifying  rebellion 
against  circumstance  but  not  treason. 
And  v.'ith  this  conclusion  I  find  the 
raln.er  sense  of  England  agrees. 

Afterwards  1  saw  much  of  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  and  the  Moderates  of  the 
South,  in  the  exciting  days  when  the 
Coi  vention  was  closing,  and  just  before 
conscription,  at  the  moment  of  expected 
preliminary  settlement,  struck  Dublin 
into  a  mute  rage  in  which  fear  and  in- 
dignation had  equal  parts;  the  time 
when  the  extremists  of  either  party 
were  seeking  walls  against  which  to  set 
their  backs. 

Ireland  is  like  those  interesting  ab- 
normal cases  which  specialists  have  to 
handle,  where  the  patient  is  sometimes  a 
genius  and  sometimes  subnormal,  where 
every  trait  that  is  really  characteristic, 
good  or  b-jd,  is  magnified  until  it  threat- 
ens to  crush  all  the  others.  There  have 
been  many  such  cases  among  famous 
individuals, — Poe  was  one,  Nietzsche 
was  another, — and  science  seeks  them 
out  keenly  because  by  their  exaggeration 
of  traits  common  to  humanity  they  have 
become  large-print  books  in  which  the 
qualities  of  modern  man  can  be  easily 
read.  But  an  abnormal  nation  is  dan- 
gerous to  itself  and  others  because  it 
cannot,  like  a  patient,  be  kept  under 
easy  observation ;  because  it  may  at  any 
moment  carry  through  the  unexpected, 
ruinous  act  Yet,  even  in  partial  de- 
rangement, it  may  exhibit  for  the 
world  to  read,  virtues  as  well  as  vices 
more  emphatic  than  those  of  less  tur- 
bulent races. 

The  fanatic  patriotism  of  the  radical 
Sinn  Feiners  is  abnormal.  It  burns  so 
intensely  that  their  judgment  is  affect- 
ed. Great  Britain,  in  spite  of  her  cred- 
itable world-history,  in  spite  of  her 
modern  leadership  in  social  reform,  they 
see  only  through  the  darkening  lens  of 
Irish  history.  Hatred  of  England  is  like 
a  hand  before  their  eyes;  and  the  balked 
vision  turns  back  always  upon  the  woes 
of  Ireland.  Their  grievances  are  real 
ones, — especially  the  historical  griev- 
ances which  mean  so  much  to  Irish- 
men,— but  they  are  magnified.  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett's  epigram,  'Irish  his- 
tory is  for  Ireland  to  forget  and  for 
England  to  remember,"  has  been  ap- 
plied on  neither  side  of  the  Channel. 
And  their  own  virtues  are  also  magni- 
fied— the  strengths  and  the  loyalties 
and  the  ideals  of  their  patriotism.  Ire- 
land is  full  of  men  who  are  willing  to 
die  for  a  principle,  although  they  can- 
not agree  with  each  other  as  to  which 
principle  to  die  for.  "I  want  to  fight  in 
this  war,"  I  heard  an  Irish  poet  say;  "I 
want  to  be  conscripted;  but  I  think  I 
ought  to  let  myself  be  shot  for  refusing. 
I  don't  mind  dying,  but  I  should  like 
to  die  for  Ireland."  Particularistic  pa- 
triotism this  is,  like  the  patriotism  of 
Prussia;  but  if  it  is  less  practically  ef- 
fective, it  is  also  far  nobler.  Intense 
and  fine  and  also  self-regarding,  it  is 
the  patriotism  of  my  country  right  or 
wrong  and  the  devil  take  the  rest  of 
the  world.  In  brief,  it  is  the  patriotism 
,of  the  man  who  has  a  genius  for  being 
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makes  no  difference  which 
side  of  the  new  W.  G.  &  R.  Double 
Wear  Cuff  you  wear  turned  out. 

Both  sides  are  ineatly  finished  with  the  pattern 
evenly  matched  on  both  sides. 

The  Double  Wear  Cuff  turns  easily  and  lies  flat.  Not  a 
wrinkle  nor  a  bulge.  That's  the  improvement — "not  a  wrinkle 
nor  bulge." 

Men  have  long  waited  for  a  cuff  such  as  this.  Here  it  is:- 
just  ask  for  W.  G.  &  R.  shirts — the  only  shirts  with  the  new 
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'•  The  Cuff  thai  Doubles  the  Life  of  the  Shirt" 

^^  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  write  us— 
DEPT.  A 

Williams,  Greene  &  Rome  Co.,  Ltd.  Kitchener,  Canada 


A  shock  absorber  for  the  door 

As  the  pneumatic  tire  absorbs  the  shock  for  the  auto- 
mobile, so  the  Yale  Closer  absorbs  the  shock  of  the 
closing  door. 

There  are  certain  doors  in  your  home  and  business 
building  that  you  want  closed  to  secure  privacy  and 
quiet,  or  to  kccpout  dangerous  drafts.  Yale  Door  Closers 
will  do  this,  do  it  automatically,  quietly  and  surely. 

See  your  hardware  dealer,  he  will  tell  you  the  right 
size,  and  will  put  a  Yale  Closer  on  your  most  trouble- 
soine  and  noisiest  doors,  and  keep  them  there  for 
thirty  days  on  free  trial. 

SEFOn-Ytli'lrtJt-mtrkliaHD-  CImo  (mi  hi,.  MtJ< 
mnj  tuartnlnJ  iy  the  manujaeiurtti  bj  >'«/<  Nl$U  L^tchm.  Yth 
PLjSocki.  tni  Yah  Bullint  IUtJ i\  .,. 

Yal€  Froductt  tor  Salm  Throughout  tht  Dominion 

Canadian  Yale  &  Towne,  Limited 

S(.  Catharinxa,  Ontarin 
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Mtntion  MaeL«an'i  Magatine—  It  will  identifti  yon. 
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Correct  Btyle  worn  by  well- 
dressed  young  men  In  all 
localities.  Lace  boot  — 
medium  narrow  recede  toe, 
low  heel — made  in  black,  tan 
or  patent  calf 


Your  Safeguard  in  Buying  Shoes 

TT  THEN  you  buy  shoes,  you  take  somebody's  word  for  value. 
VV      It  is  CONFIDENCE  which  leads  you,  in  the  end,  to  lay 
down  your  hard-earned  dollars  for  shoes.    And  you  are  right  in 
buying  where  you  feel  the  most  confidence. 

This  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  buying  public  is  the  biggest  asset  which 
any  dealer,  or  any  manufacturer  can  have.  The  reputable,  established 
dealer  has  YOUR  interests  in  mind  when  he  buys  his  stock  ;  the  manu- 
facturer bears  them  in  mind  when  he  makes  it. 

Your  safeguard  in  buying  shoes  is  to  see  that  your  confidence  is  well  placed. 
Go  to  a  dealer  whose  judgment  you  can  trust.  And  see  that  the  manu- 
facturer's trade  mark  is  on  the  shoes  you  select.  Thus  you  may  buy  with 
DOUBLE  confidence. 

Our  booklet  *'  How  to  Buy  Shoes,"  will  be  sent,  with  our  compliments,  to 
any  address  in  Canada  upon  request  to  our  head  office  at  Montreal. 

AMES     HOLDEN     McCREADY 

•    "Shoemakers  to  the  Nation" 
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BT.  JOHN 


MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


Wh9n  you  buy  Shoe*  took  for- 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 

Five  Cents  Per  Word  Per  Month 

INVENTIONS 
pATENT  YOtTR  INVENTIONS— SEND 
sketcli  for  free  patentability  report  di- 
rect from  Ottawa.  Booklet  "Patent  Pro- 
tection" mailed  without  charge.  Olienta' 
patents  advertised  in  "Patent  Review,"  the 
Canadian  Patent  Magazine.  HaVold  C. 
Shipman  &  Co.,  Patent  Attorneys,  Central 
Chamben,  Ottawa,  Canada.  (rtt) 

\C\f\  SILK  REMNANTS  ASSORTED. 
■'■*'"  60c  postpaid.  Allen  Novelty,  St. 
Zaehalrie,  Que.  (3-19) 

NURSING 
'T'HAINED  NURSES   EARN   $15  TO   |2B 
a  week.     Learn  without  leaving  home. 
Send   for   free   booklet.      Royal   College   of 
Science,  Dept.  40,  Toronto,  Canada. 
^ (Jan.  20) 

PATENTS  AND  LEGAL 

pETHERSTONHAUGH  &  CO..  PATENT 

Solicitors.      Head    Office,    Royal    Bank 

BuiWing,  Toronto;  5  Elgin  Street,  Ottawa'. 

Offices  in  other  principal  cities.  (4-19) 


EDUCATIONAL 

J'LLIOTT  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  734 
Yonge  Street,  Toronto:  absolutely 
superior  instruction ;  graduates  in  great 
demand ;  satisfaVstion  assured ;  write  for 
illustrated  catalogue.  (6-19) 

INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING  IN  BOOK- 
keeping,  shorthand,  civil  service,  ma- 
triculation. Write  for  free  catalogue  and 
particulars.  Dominion  Business  Ckillege, 
357  College  Street,  Toronto.  J.  V.  Mit- 
chell, B.A.,  Principal.  (tf) 

SHORT  STORT  MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 

PARN  $26.00  WEEKLY,  SPARE  TIME 
writing  for  new8pax>ers,  malgazines  I 
experience  unnecessary  ;  details  free.  Press 
Syndicate.  615  St.  Lonis,  Mo.  (tf) 

Vy^RTTE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG.  IF 
available  we*!!  write  music — guarantee 
publisher'a  acceptance.  Send  poems  on 
love,  victory,  any  subject.  Fairchild  Music 
Co.,  21F,  2«S  Broadway.  N.Y.  (S-19) 

STAMMERING 

PT-STU-T-T-TKRING     AND     STAHM£R- 

ing  cured  at  home.    Instructive  bocddet 

free.     Walter  McDonneU,  64  Potomac  Bank 

Building,  Washington,  D.C.  (rtf) 


E^ 


CHORT  STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS.  ETC., 

a're    wanted    for    publication.      Literary 

Bureau,   145  Hannibal,  Mo.  (tf) 

•y^ANTED  —  STORIES,  ARTICLES, 
poems  for  new  magazine.  We  pay 
on  acceptance.  Handwritten  MSS.  accept- 
able. Send  MSS.  to  Woman's  National 
Magalzine,  Desk  504,  Washington,  D.C 

STAMPS  AND  COINS 
gTAMPS  —  PACKAGE  FREE  TO  COL- 
lectors  for  two  cents  postage.  Also 
ofTer  hundred  different  foreign.  Catalogue. 
Hinges  al!  five  cents.  We  buy  stamps. 
Marks  Stamp  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada.         (tf) 


ALACRITY  ™s^r 

Specially  grovm  for  Nortliem  climate.  This  is 
the  Tery  best  and  earliest  grown  of  all  Tomatoa, 
It  originated  at  the  Ontario  Experimental  Fann. 
Ottawa,  and  is  the  result  of  a  number  of  veare' 
careful  selection.  The  fruit  is  round  and  "deep. 
with  a  good,  rich  red  color.  Flesh  firm  and 
excellent  quality.  A  great  bearer— ripens  two 
weeha  ahead  of  other  early  Tarietie.i.  TRY 
SOME  THIS  YEAR.  Pkt-.  25c.  Oz..  $2.0a 
Write'Jor  1919  catalogue.      It  is  FREE. 

GEO.  KEITH  &  SONS 

124  King  Street  East  TORONTO 


just   patriotic — who    is,   thus   far,   ab- 
normal. 

Personally,  I  think  that  there  will  be 
no  final  solution  of  the  Irish  problem  in 
our  time;  because  I  believe  that  Ireland 
is  one  of  the  world's  volcanoes,  where  the 
hidden  fire  of  human  grievance  will  al- 
ways break  out  until  the  cooling  of  the 
Irish  temperament  crusts  over  her  hot 
emotions.  The  "practical"  man  will  al- 
ways oppose  the  man  whose  ideals  are 
emotional,  as  long  as  there  are  black 
and  white  in  the  world;  and  in  Ireland 
they  are  purer  bred  in  their  respective 
temperaments  than  elsewhere.  Yet  evil 
conditions  have  enormously  aggravated, 
if  they  have  not  caused,  this  conflict. 

And  there  is  a  middle  party  in  Ire- 
land, whose  remedies  may  save  her  from 
ruin.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  or  someone 
of  his  quality,  is  its  predestined  leader. 
It  will  stand  for  the  economic  independ- 
ence of  Ireland  and  a  policy  which  wilt 
make  it  possible  for  her  to  prosper  with- 
out extending  the  unlovable  factory 
system  into  regions  better  suited  for 
agriculture;  and  it  will  point  to  a  half- 
million  farmers  who  already  have  won 
their  way  out  of  poverty  by  such  a  pro- 
gramme. It  will  be  a  party  of  con- 
ciliation between  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants. It  will  favor  a  separate  state 
or  states  for  Ulster,  on  the  American 
model,  but  keep  her  bound  to  Ireland, 
where  she  belongs,  first  by  trade-rela- 
tions, and  second  by  the  religious  and 
racial  affinities  of  her  little-heard-of 
Nationalist  minority.  It  will  advocate 
Home  Rule,  of  course ;  but  a  status  that ' 
at  present  will  of  necessity  be  less  inde- 
pendent than  Canada's  or  Australia's. 
For  Ireland,  internationally  regarded,  is 
now  England's  back  door,  and,  until  the 
world  is  surely  made  safer,  will  remain 
so. 

Against  such  a  policy,  dreamers 
among  the  Sinn  Fein  and  Tories  in  Ul- 
ster will  irrevocably  struggle,  and  the 
battle  will  last  beyond  our  generation. 
If  only  moderate  Government  can  be 
kept  in  the  saddle,  one  hopes  that  the 
battle  vrill  last,  and  keep  Ireland  so  busy 
and  so  interesting  to  Irishmen  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  may  be  permitted  to 
profit  by  her  genius  without  being  dis- 
tracted by  her  woes. 


STEFANSSON'S 
STORY 

V.  Stefansson,  the  famous  Can- 
adian explorer,  will  start  a 
series  of  articles  in  April  MAC- 
LEAN'S on  "Seeking  a  New 
Continent  in  the  Arctic."  This 
will  be  one  of  1919's  biggest 
magazine  features  in  the  world. 


The  Canadian  King- 
Maker 

Continued  from  page  16 

Well,  the  Catholic  Church  may  be  right 
or  wrong,  but  after  ail  there  is  the  hat" 
So  Beaverbrook  might  murmur:  "Well 
the  Empire  may  be  right  or  wrong,  but 
still  the  waiters  say  'My  Lord'." 

But  then  Beaverbrook  is  not  a  snob. 
He  has  very  nearly  passed  to  that  last 
degree  of  cleverness  where  class  ceases 
to  exist,  just  as  certain  Brahmins  are 
permitted  to  pass  the  black-water  with- 
out forfeiting  cast.  He  will  be  run  in 
some  day  as  a  German  spy  for  ques- 
tioning Canadian  soldiers  in  the  street 
about  Bob  Smith,  or  Tom  Jones,  about 
their  fathers  whom  he  knew  in  Halifax, 
and  then  being  utterly  disbelieved  when 
questioned  as  to  his  identity.  Why  a 
peerage  then  for  a  man  who  is  a  demo- 
crat, who  disbelieves  in  the  hereditary 
principle?  Well,  it  saved  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  contested  elections,  and 
what  not,  and  few  men  will  refuse  one  of 
the  highest  honors  which  the  Crown  has 
to  oflfer.  But  you  must  think  yourself 
strong  enough  to  survive  it.  Beaver-  ; 
brook  thought  he  was.  We  shall  see.  In  I 
any  case,  the  advancement  was  not  ' 
bought  by  money  but  obtained  by  brains 
and  public  service.  If  you  thinJj  Lloyd  • 
George  ought  to  be  Prime  Minister  you      \ 
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must  take  off  your  hat  to  Beaverbrook. 
If  you  think  Asquith  ought  to  be  there 
you  must  consign  Beaverbrook  to  perdi- 
tion. 

Turned  His  Attention  to  Art 

yi/'HEN  the  great  coup  which  had 
•  '  created  a  new  Premier  and  new 
Peer  had  been  made,  Beaverbrook  took 
up  an  attitude  of  some  independence. 
The  public,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
wheels  within  wheels,  was  surprised  at 
the  Peerage.  Beaverbrook  on  the  other 
hand  was  not  overflowing  with  grati- 
tude. He  did  not  value  very  highly  the 
honors  with  which  he  had  been  fobbed 
off.  Then  he  went  back  to  the  Cana- 
dian War  Records,  and  busied  himself 
with  getting  artists  to  paint  pictures  of 
the  front.  His  knowledge  of  art  is  not 
great,  but  his  flair  is  good.  He  enlisted 
the  experts  to  secure  for  Canada  a  pic- 
torial record  of  the  war  which  will  con- 
vince posterity  of  the  greatness  of  our 
suffering  and  of  our  glory.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  choosing  artists,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  Daily  Express.  That  paper, 
after  a  prolonged  battle,  had  now  passed 
finally  under  his  control. 

Influence,  there  we  touch  the  master 
chord.  A  paper  which  does  not  make 
money  has  no  influence.  Men  will  not 
■cept  a  subsidy  towards  their  opinions. 
It  is  the  business  success  of  the  Daily 
Express  which  marks  its  democratic 
power,  and  that  power  seemed  all 
through  1917  to  indicate  to  the  Prime 
Minister  that  all  his  actions  were  not 
directly  inspired  by  Providence. 

Besides,  all  kinds  of  men,  including 
other  owners  of  newspapers,  used  to 
come  to  Beaverbrook  when  they  were 
afflicted  by  doubt  or  beset  by  difficulty. 
His  influence  ramified  through  a  score 
of  sources,  and  the  new  Prime  Minister, 
good  man,  became  slightly  uneasy. 
Could  no  extra  weight  be  imposed  on 
this  too  mettlesome  charger?  Nothing 
except  the  heavy  burden  of  office  which 
makes  responsibility  coincide  with 
power.  By  the  beginning  pf  1918  the 
Prime  Minister  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  the  step.  True  there  were  difficulties, 
for  Beaverbrook's  meteoric  rise  was 
feared  by  the  Radicals  and  disliked  by 
many  of  the  old-fashioned  Tories. 

The  Prime  Minister  is  a  genius.  He 
produced  the  one  bait  it  was  really  diffi- 
cult to  refuse.  Propaganda  had  become 
a  popular  cry.  The  poor  old  Depart- 
ment of  Information,  long  the  Cinder- 
ella of  the  Government,  was  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  Ministry  and  given  at  long 
last  really  adequate  powers.  Beaver- 
brook is  a  born  propagandist.  While 
the  whole  Allied  field  was  hesitating  he 
had  mounted  Canada  and  jumped  her 
over  the  fence.  Now,  he  was  asked  to 
be  Jockey  to  the  Empire.  His  friends 
weje  urgent  with  him  on  the  score  of 
national  duty.  But  still  he  hesitated. 
Then  came  a  fatal  lunch,  and  the  magic 
of  the  Prime  Minister  prevailed. 

Opposition  in  the  Commons 

npHE  announcement  of  his  appoint- 
■*•  ment  as  Minister  of  Information  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
the  latter  something  of  a  sinecure  ap- 
pointment in  the  British  Constitution, 
was  managed  either  with  peculiar 
fatuity  or  else  with  amazing  skill.  The 
news  was  given  to  the  press  a  week  be- 
fore the  official  announcement.  The  kite 
was  thus  flown  and  the  wind  tested. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  criticism,  but 
none  of  it  was  very  serious,  and  much 
of  it  frankly  silly.  The  British  Press 
was  quite  unaware  of  what  the  new 
Minister  had  done  for  Canadian  publi- 
city— so  provincial  is  the  centre  of  the 
Empire.  None  the  less,  the  appointment 
was  made,  and  might  have  passed  with- 
out much  further  remark  had  not 
Beaverbrook  appointed  Northcliffe  to 
control  propaganda  in  enemy  countries. 
This  was  the  limit.  Here  was  Rother- 
raere  at  the  Air  Ministry  and  now  two 
other  newspaper  men  were  to  assist  the 
Government! 

Some  of  the  Tories  moved  in  the 
House  to  exclude  newspaper  proprietors, 
as  such,  from  the  Government.  The 
Radicals  were,  of  course,  delighted  to 
chip  in  with  a  counter-attack  on  North- 
cjiffe.  Beaverbrook  indeed  became  a 
side  issue  which  hardly  appeared  in  the 
debate.  But  the  whole  thing  ended  in  a 
fizzle  as  most  of  these  elaborate  attacks 
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do.  The  Prime  Minister  gave  the  neces- 
sary assurances.  No  one  vrished  to  turn 
out  the  Government,  and  a  brilliant 
speech  by  a  Radical  journalist  dissolved 
the  House  in  laughter.  The  Times  said 
very  soberly  and  with  great  truth  that 
the  newspapers  had  taken  under 
democracy  the  kind  of  place  once 
occupied  by  the  great  Whig  land- 
owners. The  practice  of  the  British 
race  is  to  include  all  new  forces  in  the 
working  of  the  Constitution.  So  we  ac- 
cepted labor  or  the  women's  vote.  Were 
newspaper  men  alone  to  be  debarred 
from  responsibility,  when  it  was  impos- 
sible to  debar  them  from  power?  The 
nation  thougHt  not,  and  on  March  4 
the  Ministry  of  Information  started. 

Government  departments  might  be 
supposed  to  be  of  two  kinds:  the  old  en- 
crusted with  hoary  traditions,  the  fresh 
one  like  a  new  boy  in  a  rough  school 
where  all  the  bigger  boys  are  waiting  to 
kick  the  bounce  out  of  him.  The 
Ministry  of  Information  was  both.  It 
took  over  half-a-dozen  old  departments 
dealing  with  propaganda  and  yet  its 
status  was  still  to  be  recognized.  It  was 
a  tough  job.  The  finances  of  the  old 
department  were  in  a  hopeless  muddle. 
The  historic  Government  Departments, 
the  War  Office,  the  Admiralty,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Foreign  Office  were  very 
sticky  in  admitting  the  claims  of  an 
office  which  merely  professed  to  tell  the 
truth  to  the  peoples  of  the  world.  No 
one  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  be- 
fore. 

New  Life  in  an  Old  Department 

DEAVERBROOK  was  there  early  and 
•'-'  late,  though  a  kind  of  lemon  hue  on 
his  countenance  sometimes  showed  the 
terrific  strain.  He  straightened  the  fin- 
ance, reorganized  his  sections,  he 
brought  in  new  men,  and  when  he  had  no 
opposition  from  other  offices,  as  in  cine- 
matography or  photographs,  or  cables, 
he  scored  an  undoubted  success.  Propa- 
ganda ceased  to  be  a  puppet  and  became 
a  real  live,  kicking  thing  in  his  hands. 
The  whole  Ministry  was  certainly  gal- 
vanized by  his  almost  superhuman  ac- 
tivity. The  Press,  long  snubbed  by 
Downing  St.,  immediately  came  into  its 
own.  Nowhere  was  this  influence  more 
marked  than  in  the  Dominions  overseas 
or  in  the  United  States.  The  American 
Mission,  and  the  visit  of  the  overseas 
Press  men  of  the  Empire  to  this  country 
bore  witness  to  his  imagination  and  to 
his  success. 

The  whole  thing  seemed  to  toil  and 
ferment  under  that  teeming  brain  like 
a  hive  of  bees  in  the  migration.  And 
yet  is  Beaverbrook  a  great  organizer? 
Life  and  vigor  in  immense  and  unstinted 
profusion  he  poured  into  his  new  office. 
Heaven  knows  what  some  of  his  princi- 
pal subordinates  first  thought  of  their 
new  chief.  They  had  been  told  to  expect 
some  kind  of  Canadian  backwoodsman 
crossed  with  a  dash  of  the  Father  of  all 
Evil.  But  they  succumbed  to  that  almost 
terrible  charm  of  manner  and  to  the 
lopsided  smile. 

Anyhow  the  Ministry  looked  like  mak- 
ing a  success  and  the  Radicals  and  Paci- 
fists felt  instinctively  that  something 
must  be  done  to  discredit  the  new 
organization.  Suppose  the  Minister  ran 
the  coming  election  against  them!  In 
August,  1918,  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Expenditure  offered  an 
occasion  for  a  debate  in  the  House.  It 
is  true  that  the  report  really  dealt  al- 
most entirely  with  the  old  Department 
of  Information,  but  that  fact  did  not 
trouble  the  critics.  A  heavy  press  bar- 
rage was  put  down  in  front  of  the 
attackers,  for  some  days  before  the 
assault,  and  men  came  down  on  Mon- 
day, August  Bank  Holiday,  to  the  House, 
expecting  an  exciting  duel.  But  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  sympathy  of 
the  House  was  with  the  new  Minister, 
while  the  ignorance  of  the  assailants 
who  had  not  been  properly  coached  kept 
them  firing  wildly  in  the  air.  Reasoned 
criticism  fastened  rather  curiously  on 
one  single  point — the  employment  by 
the  Minister  of  business  men  as  flnan- 
cial  controllers  of  the  sections  dealing 
with  foreign  countries.  This  was  all 
the  more  strange  because  the  demand 
for  business  men  at  the  head  of  national 
affairs  had  long  been  a  popular  cry.  The 
suggestion  was  that  tnere  was  some- 
thing sinister  in  putting  the  head  of  a 
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A  Remar liable  System  of  Personal  Efficiency 

Taught  by  Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden,  the  world's  greatest  inspira- 
tional writer,  who  has  helped  thousands  of  discouraged 
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NO  matter  what  you  want — 
whether  it  be  wealth, 
power,  position,  fame,  health, 
friendship,  or  any  kind 
of  material  success — it 
is  no  longer  necessary 
for  you  to  grope  for  it 
blindly,  uncertainly, 
wasting  your  energy 
and  brain  power  in  an 
unequal  struggle 
against  circumstance 
and  environment. 

There  is  a  sure  and 
certain  way  of  reach- 
ing your  goal,  of  at- 
taining your  desires,  of  realizing 
your  ambitions.  There  has  been 
worked  out  for  your  guidance  a 
definite  plan  of  action  which  if  fol- 
lowed intelligently  will  put  you  on 
the  road  to  assured  succes.«.  So 
clear,  so  simple,  so  explicit  are  the 
instructions  that  anyone  can  grasp 
their  meaning  quickly  and  put 
them  into  practice.  A  single  hour 
devoted  to  their  study  may  change 
the  course  of  your  whole  life.  Many 
a  man  who  had  thought  himself 
possessed  of  only  moderate  ability 
— yes,  many  a  self-confessed  failure 
— has  suddenly  found  himself  a 
new  man  mentally  and  spiritually, 
with  a  wonderful  new  power  of  ac- 
complishment, new  courage,  new 
ambition  and  new  opportunities!  for 
FU<x;ess,  simply  by  following  the 
suggestions  given  him  by  Dr. 
Orison  Swett  Marden. 

What  Great  Men  Say 
About  Dr.  Marden's  Teachings 

Theodore  Roosevelt  said:  "T 
am  so  deeply  touched  and  plea.sed 
by  your  editorial  in  'Succes.s'  that 
T  must  write  and  tell  you  so." 

CnARLES  M.  Scnw.\B  say.«:  "Dr. 
Marden's  writings  have  had  much 
to  do  with  my  success." 

.John  Wanamaker  say.*:  "T 
would,  if  it  had  been  necessary, 
have  been  willing  to  have  gone 
without  at  least  one  meal  a  day  to 
buy  one  of  the  Marden  book.?." 

Lord  Northcliffe  says:  "T  be- 
lieve Dr.  Marden's  writings  will  bo 
of  immense  assistance  to  all  young 
men." 

Judge  Ben  B.  lyiNosEV  «ays: 
"Dr.  Marden  is  one  of  the  wonder.« 
of  our  time.  I  personally  feel  under 
a  debt  of  obligation  to  him  for  his 
marvellous  inspiration  and  help." 

When  s<ich  men  aa  the.se,  and  a 
liost  of  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, have  felt  so  strongly  the  debt 
of  gratitude  they  owe  this  man  that 
they  have  not  hesitated  to  acknow- 
ledge it  in  writing,  surely  you  also 
ran  be  lielpcd  to  develop  your  latent 
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powers,  to  fill  a  larger  place  in 
the  world,  to  make  a  new  suc- 
cess of  your  life. 

There  is  nothing 
mysterious  or  difficult 
about  Dr.  Marden's 
teachings.  They  are 
clear,  direct,  personal. 
You  will  recognize 
their  truth  and  their 
value  to  you  as  soon 
as  you  read  them.  And 
that  they  may  have 
wide  distribution 
throughout  the  world 
they  have  been  put  into 
a  book  called  "IIow  to  Get  What 
You  Want"  (instead  of  into  an 
expensive  mail-order  course  costing 
from  $20  to  $50)  so  that  they  are 
within  easy  reach  of  everyone  who 
reads  this  announcement.  And  then 
there  is  The  New  Success — Mar- 
den's Mag.\zine,  which  every  am- 
bitious man  and  woman  should 
read  in  connection  with  the  book, 
as  it  is  brim-full  of  the  success  idea 
and  carries  Dr.  Marden's  inspiring 
message  to  thousands  every  month. 
By  special  arrangement  both  the 
book  and  a  year's'  subscription  to 
the  magazine  can  now  be  secured 
for  only  $3.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
that  you  risk  a  single  penny  to 
secure  them.  a.«  Dr.  Marden  has 
.stipulated  that  this  book  and  maga- 
zine shall  be  sent  on  five  days'  free 
examination  to  every  reader  of 
MacLean's  Magazine  who  a.sks  for 
Ihiem. 

Send  No  Money 

All  you  need  do  to  secure  Dr.  Marden's 
help  is  to  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  be- 
low and  you  will  receive  immediately 
"How  TO  Get  What  You  Want,"  a  book 
of  350  paf^g  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
and  also  the  current  number  of  Th«  Nbw 
.Success— Marden's  Magazine,  the  most 
helpful  mnKazine  in  America.  Keep  the 
book  for  5  days,  read  it  and  re-read  it, 
and  if  you  are  fully  satisfied  remit  only 
$3.  which  will  pay  in  full  for  the  book  and 
an  cisrht  months'  subscription  to  TUB  N*W 
Success.  If  for  any  reason  you  should  not 
be  fully  satisfied,  just  remall  the  book  within 
five  days  and  you  will  owe  nothing.  Surely 
you  owe  it  to  yourself,  to  your  family,  to 
your  friends  to  take  advantairc  of  this  offer 
which  may  open  the  door  for  you  to  wonder- 
ful new  success.  So  mall  the  coupon  NOW, 
thus  mnkinK  sure  of  Retting  your  copy  of 
the  book  before  thi.H  reniarkuhlc  oflfer  il 
withdrawn. 

Free  Examination  Coupon 


THE  NEW  SUCCESS 

1131   St.  .lames  Bldif.,   New   York,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  "HOW  TO  GET  WHAT 
YOU  WANT"  and  enter  my  name  for  a 
year's  subscription  to  THK  NKW  SUCCESS. 
I  will  cither  remail  ihe  book  within  6  days 
after  Its  receipt  or  send  you  $3. 

Name 

Address 


MaoLban's.  April  'IS. 


Mtntion  MaeLtan'i  Magatint — /(  %eUl  idtntiif^  you. 
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Something  New  by 
Ingersoll,  Maker  of 
Ingersoll  Watches 

The  IngerioMite  is  a  little 
unbreakable  glass  tube  filled  with 
a  luminous  substance  containing 
real  radium — exactly  the  same  as 
on  the  dials  of  Ingersoll  Radiolite 
watches,  that  tell  time  in  the  dark. 
You  attach  it  to  electric  light  or  gas 
jet,  and  it  glows  in  the  dark,  guiding 
you  straight  to  the  light  chain  or 
switch. 

Sold  by  progressive  dealers. 


Ingersoll  Watches  Are  Guaranteed 

Buy  a  watch  with  the  name  Ingersoll  on  the  dial  and  yoj  get  the 
absolute  guarantee  of  good  time-keeping  service.  The  guarantee 
is  not  a  mere  word.  It  is  a  contract  which  Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro. 
live  up  to  unconditionally.  It  is  one  of  the  features  that  have  made 
Ingersoll  Watches  famous  or  a  quarter  of  a  century  all  around 
the  World. 

See  the  complete  IngenoU  line  at  your  dealer's, — Maple 
Leaf— Radiolite —  Waterbury — Reliance  and  other  Models. 


Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro., 


128  Bleury  Street,  Montreal. 
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Tell  Time  in  the  Dark. 


Your  Own 
Garage 


Write  for  Garage 
Booklet  M.M.  show- 
ing various  other 
styles. 


No  need  to  pay  garage  rent  or  to  run  the  risk 
and  put  up  with  the  inconvenience  of  the 
public  g..rage. 

Here  is  a  neat,  substantial,  inexpensive  garage 
that  will  suit  your  needs. 

It  is  made  entirely  of  metal,  therefore,  fire- 
proof. It  is  roomy,  light,  weather-proof  and 
properly  ventilated. 

Its  construction  consists  of  a  heavy  angle-iron 
framework,  interchangeable  unit  sections  of 
heavily  galvanized  steel,  shipped  to  you  with 
doors,  windows,  bolts,  hinges  all  complete  and 
ready  to  erect.  A  handy  man  can  easily  erect 
a  Pedlar  Garage  i.    a  few  hours. 
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(Established  1861) 

Executive  Offices  and  Factories :  Oshawa.  Ont. 
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^eat  business,  dealing  with  a  foreign 
country,  to  control  propaganda  there. 
The  explanation  proved  very  simple  and 
quite  sufficient.  The  experience  of  the 
old  department  had  proved  that  propa- 
gandists pure  and  simple  are  better  at 
spending  money  than  they  are  at  man- 
aging it  wisely  and  economically.  But 
the  total  amount  of  money  to  be  spent 
was  limited,  and  it  was  essential  to 
select  the  right  objects  and  manage  the 
expenditure  in  an  economic  and  busi- 
nesslike way.  For  this  purpose,  the  or- 
ganizing head  of  a  big  firm  dealing  in  a 
special  country  has  exactly  the  right 
kind  of  mind  and  experience.  It  is  a 
problem  he  has  to  solve  daily  in  his 
ordinary  professional  life.  Lord 
Beaverbrook,  at  any  rate,  stood  to  his 
guns  and  stuck  by  his  "business  men" 
on  the  ground  that  he  would  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  proper  financial  control  un- 
less he  was  allowed  this  expert  assis- 
tance. The  debate  turned  out  to  be  a 
storm  in  a  teacup,  the  House  adjourned 
and  the  Ministry  went  back  to  its  work. 

What  is  the  Secret? 
XirE  have  pursued  the  historical 
* ''  method.  We  have  traced  by  the 
light  of  fact  the  upward  course  of 
Beaverbrook's  career.  No  idealization 
has  been  applied  to  this  process.  The 
mystery  of  his  power  has  been  divulged. 
It  is  the  power  of  energy  and  brains. 
The  "sinister  hypothesis"  is  exploded, 
and  one  perceives  why  the  spoils  have 
gone  to  the  victor. 

But  of  course  no  mere  cleverness  or 
energy  make  a  man  a  Peer,  a  million- 
aire, a  Minister,  and  a  power  at  the 
age  of  39.  These  qualities  are  in  one 
combination  or  another  dirt  cheap.  One 
has  to  go  further  back  into  the  mind  for 
the  source  of  inspiration. 

Personality,  yes,  something  which 
cuts  like  a  sword  and  bites  like  a  wind, 
which  persuades  against  the  will,  and 
dominates  beyond  the  intellect.  Men  do 
not  accept  the  advice  of  the  clever  or  do 
more  than  tolerate  the  frenzies  of  the 
energetic.  An  indefinable  quality  must 
be  added  to  the  compound  to  make  suc- 
cess and  genius. 

Strange  would  be  the  reflections  of 
anyone  who  attempted  to  peer  behind  the 
rough  outline  of  the  curious  Beaver- 
brook visage  into  the  inmost  recesses  of 
character.  Force  there  is  to  the  verge 
of  brutality  in  the  thick-set  lips  and  in 
the  deep  lines  graven  on  each  side  of  the 
mouth  which  gash  the  cherubic  round- 
ness of  the  face  as  with  the  deep  indents 
of  some  terrible  experience.  The  eyes  are 


clear  and  penetrating  until  sonoe  emo- 
tion clouds  them.  Then  it  is  as  though 
the  mind  had  turned  inward  on  itself 
and  found  there  some  inspiration  of  rage 
or  of  vision,  something  to  cow  the  enemy 
or  to  inspire  the  advancing  ranks.  'And 
then  again  the  whole  face  changes  to 
something  which,  shabbily  dressed, 
would  be  passed  without  comment  in  a 
crowd,  or  to  the  beaming  benevolence  of 
Mr.  Pickwick.  And  Beaverbrook,  as 
"hundreds  of  Canadians  know,  can  be 
very  benevolent  One  never  can  feel 
sure  which  side  of  the  character  will  be 
uppermost,  and  it  is  this  uncertaintj 
which  gives  to  his  mind  the  charm  of 
perennial  youth.  Also  it  confounds  his 
opponents  who  never  have  the  slightest 
idea  what  the  next  move  on  the  board 
will  be.  The  advance  of  the  ordinarj 
self-seeker  is  easily  predicted,  but  what 
is  one  to  do  with  a  man  who  plays  a 
game  of  his  own  invention?  Men  of 
energy  and  ability  spend  20  years  iii 
Parliament,  are  glad  of  an  under-sec- 
retaryship  and  gaze  with  regret  at  the 
wake  of  Beaverbrook's  launch  vanishing 
up  the  stream. 

.Judgment  and  courage  to  back  it 
there  you  have  the  secret.  There  are 
said  to  be  black  blots  on  this  career 
Nothing  has  ever  been  proved  and  it  is 
certain  that  party  malice  would  have 
proved  long  ago  whatever  was  prov 
able. 

My  criticism  would  be  a  different  one 
"  does  not  really  know  what 
he  is  driving  at  Are  we  to  pierce 
through  this  strength  to  find  nothing  but 
a  void  in  the  inmost  core  of  the  being? 
It  is  hard  to  say.  But  as  an  Imperialisi 
Tory,  Beaverbrook  is  a  paradox,  for  he 
is  more  nearly  a  Tolstoyan.  The  boast 
which  would  most  appeal  to  him  would 
be  that  of  the  Athenian  statesman  who 
said  that  no  woman  had  ever  put  or 
mourning  by  any  act  of  his.  His  idea' 
state  would  be  one  in  which  every  mar 
lived  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree 
without  poverty  or  interference  or  war 
or  death.  One  thing  at  least  may  be 
said  here  is  a  man  in  this  dreadful  age 
of  mediocrities. 

What  will  happen  to  him?  The  writer 
of  1911  asked  the  question,  and  the 
writer  of  1918  has  tried  to  answer  it 
He  has  propounded  questions  of  his  own 
for  the  writer  of  1925.  Will  office  have 
lost  its  attractions  now  that  he  knows 
the  inner  mechanism  of  Government 
will  he  launch  into  a  vast  control  of  the 
Press  or  will  he  yet  become  Prime 
Minister?  We  leave  to  the  future  the 
answer  to  these  questions. 


Transformation 

Continued  from  page  13 


THE  lady  laughed.  Not  once  had 
Alexander  really  looked  at  herl 
And  yet  the  long  mirror  reflected  a 
radiant  presence;  a  vision  of  youth  and 
loveliness !  In  one  way,  there  was  some- 
thing reassuring  about  Alexander. 

"When  we  leave?"  he  next  asked. 

"Are  you  so  anxious  to  go?  Are  the 
wineshops  not  to  your  liking?"  she  asked 
frivolously. 

"Wineshops  all  right." 

"But  you  are  thinking  of  the  reward? 
The  sooner  we  go,  the  'quicker  you  get 
that?" 

"No  use  waiting  for  money,"  said 
Alexander.    "Didn't  I  earn  it?" 

"You  did." 

"If  I  thought  you  were  trying  to  get 
out  of  paying — "  he  began. 

"Oh,  Alexander!"  interrupted  the 
lady  reproachfully. 

"Women   like  to   cheat!" 

"Not  all,  surely?"  argued  the  lady,  in 
that  same  sad  tone.  "You  surely  would 
except  some  of  us?" 

"Blame  few,"  said  Alexander.  "About 
ell  alike!" 

"Say  not  so,"  she  breathed.  "Do  not 
put  us  all  in  the  same  category." 

"Anyhow,  I  stick  by.  Where  you  go, 
I  gro!"  He  grinned  uncouthly.  "No 
cheat,  if  you  don't  get  the  chance.  I 
stick  by,  until  I  get  cold  cash !  Maybe 
longer!" 

"How  mercenary!  And  with  the 
stage  all  set  for — romance!  The 
novelists  would  never  forgive  yon, 
Alexander." 

"Romance?"  said  Alexander,  pucker- 
ing his  brow.    "What's  that?" 


"What,  indeed?"  said  the  lady.  •/> 
delight  that  dwells  in  the  shadow  of  » 
rose;  a  thrill  that  mounts  on  a  moon 
beam!" 

"Craziness,"  remarked  Alexander 
looking  at  the  lady.  Then  he  rattleo 
several  coins  in  his  pocket.  "When  1 
got  them,  I  got  something." 

"Is  it  Alexander  I  hear  speaking,  or 
the  World?"  murmured  the  lady  sadly. 

"Bah!  Everybody  know  that,"  said 
Alexani'er. 

"It  is  the  World!"  The  lady  sighed, 
then  arose,  with  a  light  laugh.  '"Ann 
now  let  us  go  aboard." 

"The  steamer?" 

"Yes.  1  have  two  tickets." 

"Then  give  me  mine."  Alexander  held 
out  his  hand. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  lady,  "you  have  to 
see  after  my  luggage  first  You  see,  1 
told  the  hotel  man,  I  have  my  own  pri 
vate  porter.'' 

"Me?" 

"You!" 

As  she  spoke  she  smiled  sweetl) 
First  victory  of  the  day,  for  her!  And 
she  had  purchased  a  particularly  heavj 
trunk — one  made  of  tin. 

"WHEW!   that  darn  heavy   trunk!' 
'  '  said  Alexander,  breathing  hard  at 
the  wharf. 

"I  thought  you  were  so  strong,"  said 
the  lady.  "I  thought  you  could  clear  out 
a  whole  wineroom  of  loafers,  all  by  your- 
self." 

"You  pick  out  heaviest  trunk  on  pur- 
pose!" Suspiciously. 
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"How  can  you  attribute  such  motives 
to  me?"      she  said  chidingly. 

"Drop  him,  from  top  of  building,  no 
hurt,"  said  Alexander. 

"That's  just  the  point,  said  the  lady. 
"But  here  I  ascend!"  A  deck-hand  took 
the  trunk  from  Alexander  and  the  lat- 
ter followed  the  lady  up  a  garlgplank. 

The  lady,  with  her  ticket,  passed  in- 
spection and  got  by,  but  Alexander  was 
not  permitted  to  pass. 

"This  calls  for  steerage,"  said  the 
man. 

"Steerage?"  said  Alexander. 

"Yes;  up  forward  with  you,  my  man !" 

"But— I  want  to  be  near  her,"  ex- 
postulated Alexander. 

"You  can't — on  this!" 

"But,  she  buy  me  this.    A  fine  trick!" 

"I  can't  waste  any  more  time  on  you. 
Oown  you  go!" 

\  ND  Alexander  did.  On  the  tiny 
^*-  steerage  deck,  forward,  he  looked 
up  and  saw  the  lady  and  gritted  his 
teeth.  A  mean  trick,  he  repeated;  and 
he,  her  husband!  Again  Alexander 
looked  up ;  some  one  dropped  a  cigar  ash 
and  some  of  it  got  in  Alexander's  eye. 
He  shook  his  fist  at  the  individual.  Did 
tie  hear  a  light  musical  laugh?  He 
would  almost  have  sworn  to  the  fact. 

"I  fix  you,"  muttered  Alexander,  look- 
ing up  at  the  alluring  image  of  the 
lady  leaning  against  the  rail,  so  far 
above  him.  But  she  did  not  look  down; 
she  seemed  otherwise  engrrossed  as  the 
ihip  got  under  way.  Alexander  settled 
himself  upon  a  hard  bench  and  gave 
himself  up  to  apparently  moody  reflec- 
tions. The  lady  moved  away.  No\l 
Alexander  seemed  a  statue  of  patience 
and  resignation. 

He  didn't  see  the  lady  again  for  quite 
a  long  time,  and  then  under  circum- 
stances  most  unusual. 

CHAPTER  IV 

Aquatic 

'pHE  ship  had  struck  a  mine.  This,  in 
*•  itself,  was  not  so  unusual;  rather  to 
be  expected,  in  this  mad,  world!  My 
lady  had  been  in  her  stateroom  when  it 
happened;  her  door  had  been  jammed 
hy  the  force  of  the  concussion  and  it  was 
some  time  before  she  could  get  out. 
When  she  did  reach  the  deck,  the  life- 
boats had  left;  she  called,  but  no  one 
heard.  The  ship  lurched  and  she  sprang 
-wildly  into  the  sea.  Then  her  brain  be- 
came blurred,  and  after  that  there  was 
1  blank. 

When  she  opened  her  eyes  and  con- 
sciousness began  to  return  to  her,  she 
saw  Alexander.  She  did  not  feel  ex- 
actly surprised;  she  had  become  rather 
ticcustomed  to  seeing  him ;  he  had  grown 
into  a  species  of  habit  with  her. 

"So    here    you    are    again?"  she  ob- 

•cTVCid. 

"Yes,"  said  Alexander,  not  quite  bo 
narshly  as  osuaL 

"Looks  like  fate,  doesn't  it?"  said  the 
lady. 

Alexander  did  not  answer.  He  was 
not  given  to  philosophizing. 

"I  suppose  I  should  say  'Where  am 
I  ?'  "  murrnured  the  lady. 

"Humph!"  said  Alexander,  but  still 
not  so  harshly  as  his  wont. 

"Though,"  she  went  on,  "the  query 
would  be  entirely  superfluous.  It  is 
'(uite  apparent,  isn't  it?" 

"It  is,"  conceded  Alexander. 

"We — we  are  on  a  hatch,  or  some- 
thing." 

"Life-raft,"  corrected  Alexander. 

"How — how  odd!  Perhaps  I  should 
«uy,  how  convenient — I  mean,  the  life- 
raft,"  observed  the  lady,  ruther  inco- 
herently. 

'pHEN  she  saw  she  was  fastened  to  the 
*  raft  by  a  rope,  passed  around  her 
slender  waist.  Alexander  was  unfas- 
tened, sitting  at  hif  ease;  he  seemed  able 
to  stay  on,  without  any  extraneous  aid. 
For  a  landsman,  he  appeared  quite  at 
home.    The  lady  looked  at  the  rope. 

"I  don't  remember  doing  that,"  she 
^aid. 

"What?"  asked  Alexander. 

"Tying  it." 

"Don't  you?"  He  grinned.  "Oh, 
women  do  p  lot  of  things  they — " 

"Stop!"  Imperiously.  "If  there's  one 
thing  I  r'lslike  more  than  any  other,  it's 
deception — or  attempted  deception," 
she  added.    "You  tied  it." 

"Of  course!"  Nonchalantly. 
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"Then  why  didn't  you  say  so  at  once?" 
Accusingly.  . 

"Much  talk  about  nothing,"  said  Alex- 
ander. 

"You  think  it  was  nothing  to  have  tied 
me  to  the  raft  so  I  couldn't  slide  into 
the  sea?" 

Alexander  shrugged.  My  lady's  eyes 
began  to  shine.  She  began  to  see  vague- 
ly  very     vaguely — new     qualities     in 

Alexander. 

Alexander  put  out  his  big  hands.  It 
was  easier  tha.i  to  have  to  hold  you  on," 
he  said  simply. 

My  lady  subsided.  So?  He  looked 
upon  her  as  a  bale  of  hay,  or  something 
of  the  kind.  That  was  the  kind  of  hero 
your  clod  of  a  peasant  was!  My  lady, 
be  it  understood,  had  been  accustomed  to 
admiration,  adulation,  adoration.  All 
kinds  of  men  had  desired  her,  for  all 
manner  of  reasons.  She  had  been  given 
to  understand,  in  the  heyday  of  her 
triumphs,  not  so  long  ago,  that  she  had 
what  might  be  called  a  species  of  "uni- 
versal appeal."  The  poet  found  in  her 
pure  and  lofty  inspiration;  to  the  musi- 
cian she  suggested  blithe  rondeau  or 
mad  variations;  the  writer  made  her  the 
heroine  of  his  plots;  the  statesman  had 
discovered  in  her  a  born  aptitude  for 
intrigue  and  diplomatic  chess-games; 
the  libertine  and  man  of  the  world — But 
why  go  on?  She  gazed  at  Alexander 
with  cold  displeasure.  "A  bale  of 
hay!"     Alexander    didn't   blink. 

"I  no  want  you  to  slide  off,"  he  mut- 
tered. 

"How  kind!" 

"Oh,  it  wasn't  any  bother!" 

"I'm  so  glad  of  that!" 

THE  lady  made  a  gesture.  Then  she 
thought  deeply. 

"Did  you  save  my  life?" 

"I  hauled  you  from  the  water." 

"How  did  you  happen  to  see  me?" 

"I  climbed  on  deck,  to  wait  and  watch 
for  you.  Every  one  get  off,  in  life- 
boats. Every  one  is  saved.  I  wonder 
why  you  do  not  come?  The  boats  go 
away.     I  wait." 

"You  feared  to  lose,  me?" 

"Of  course,  we  must  not  part." 

"I  think  I  understand !  Go  on !  You 
could  not  bear  that  we  should  part! — 
and  then?" 

"The  fog  come  down.  I  call  out  to 
the  life-boats,  but  no  answer!  Every 
one  is  saved  but  you  and  me !  You  have 
not  left.     I  was  sure." 

"You  said  that  before." 

"I  look  for  you;  I  do  not  find  you;  I 
search  for  you.  The  ship  go  down, 
and  then — then" — the  fog  seemed  to 
have  got  into  Alexander's  throat — "I 
bump  into  you,  in  the  water." 

"Yes?"  The  lady's  voice  involun- 
tarily grew  a  little  softer. 

"I  am  very  glad!" 

"Were  you?"  said  the  lady  with  sud- 
den curiosity. 

"You  bet;  I  couldn't  let  you  go!"  With 
a  grin  in  which  cupidity  and  cunning 
mingled. 

"You  are  alluding  to  mercenary 
reasons?" 

"Does  that  mean  money?" 

"It  does.  So  it  wasn't  me  you  were 
saving.     It  was  the  reward?" 

Alexander  did  not  answer  directly. 
"I  look  after  you,"  he  said  vaguely. 
"Cheer  up!" 

"I  am  cheerful,"  the  lady  protested. 
"When  I  think  of  all  it  means  to  you,  I 
feel  quite  safe  in  your  presence,  my 
dear  Alexander!" 

"Now  you  talk  sense!" 

"Indeed,  I  believe  that  with  you  at 
my  side  I  am  safer  than  I  would  be  on 
the  streets  of  London  town.  You  won't 
let  anything  happen  to  me,  will  you, 
Alexander — mv  hero?" 

"Bet  your  life  I  won't!" 

The  lady  shuddered.  "Isn't  that — 
land,  Alexander?" 

Alexander  did  not  answer.  He  tied 
the  line  around  his  waist. 

"Oh!"  said  the  lady.  "How  heroic! 
But  perhaps  you  think:  'Turn  about  is 
fair  play?'  And  so  it  is!  I  will  try 
and  stick  on!" 

Still  Alexander  did  not  answer — with 
words!  He  plunged  into  the  sea.  Then 
he  began  to  swim  toward  the  land,  slow- 
ly drawing  the  raft  after  him.  The 
lady  clapped  her  hands,    Alexander,  at 


that  moment,  was  superb,  cleaving  the 
waves  with  the  vigor  of  a  Neptune. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE   NYMPH  AND  THE  WATER-COD 

THEY  reached  the  shore  at  last 
"What  a  charming  method  of  trans- 
portation!" said  the  lady.     "I  am  sure 
you  must  have  been  a  water-god  in  some 
other  reincarnation,  Alexander!" 

Alexander  did  not  answer.  He  lay 
prone  on  the  strand,  his  face  to  the  sky, 
his  great  chest  laboring;  his  breath 
coming  in  gasps. 

"Oh!"  said  the  lady,  forgetting  ironi- 
cal amusement.  What  should  she  do? 
What  did  they  do,  in  the  story-books— 
the  heroines?  When  Alexander  recov- 
ered, he  should  find  his  head  in  her  lap. 
She  didn't  wish  to  proceed  to  that  ex- 
treme but  she  felt  it  incumbent  to  be 
polite.  His  exertions  in  her  behalf  had 
been  herculean.  My !  how  the  man  must 
like  money!  She  moved  forward,  polite- 
ly, with  vague  intentions,  but  Alexan- 
der waved  her  away. 

Her  eyes  flashed.  Had  he  misinter- 
preted her  action?  Had  he  dared  think 
she  had  intended  to  act  like  the  conven- 
tional heroine — about  his  head?  She 
gazed  at  him  now,  sans  pity!  Let  him 
perish,  the  monster! 

Alexander  began  to  recover,  while 
the  lady  sat  on  a  rock.  At  last  he  arose 
and  shook  himself. 

"Some  pull,  that!"  he  said. 

"Yes;  you'll  have  earned  the  reward!" 

Alexander  frowned.  "Extra  work!" 
he  said. 

"You  mean  you  did  not  figure  on  any- 
thing like  this  when  you  accepted  the 
contract  to  marry  me?  You  infer  that 
you  have  been  working  overtime?" 

Alexander  nodded  approvingly.  His 
shirt  was  torn  open,  and  a  bit  of  his 
magnificent  torso  was  visible.  But 
though  Alexander  might  look  like  an 
antique  Greek  water-god,  he  acted  like 
a  modern  Greek  land-shark.  It  was 
hard  to  play  nymph  to  such  a  water- 
god.  Though  he  had  lost  most  of  his 
"stoop,"  or  crick  in  his  back,  superin- 
duced by  carrying  trunks  up  and  down 
stairs !  In  fact,  the  sea  seemed  to  have 
magically  washed  some  of  the  "bend 
away,  and  straightened  his  spine. 

ON  the  rock,  the  lady  ruminated.  She 
dropped  the  subject  of  extra  reward. 

Alexander,  however,  was  not  dispos- 
ed so  lightly  to  abandon  the  topic. 

"How  much  extra,  you  think?  Oh, 
what  a  bargaining  look  shone  from  the 
"water-god's"  eyes  now! 

"Suppose  we  leave  the  precise  details 
to  be  determined  later?" 

Alexander  was  about  to  expostulate, 
but  she  cut  him  short.  "Don't  you  see, 
I  could  promise  anj-thing?"  she  said. 
"After  all,  it's  purely  a  matter  of  good 
faith."  .      .      ,.  ^  ^ 

"Suppose  so!"  His  voice  implied  he 
recognized  the  weakness  of  his  position. 
Trust  a  woman!  Yet,  what  else  was 
there  to  do?  Alexander's  face  grew 
sad — almost  pathetic! 

"Yes,  I  know  it's  hard,"  breathed  the 
lady.  "But  pull  yourself  together! 
That  drooping  manner  ill  becomes  one 
designed  by  nature  for  the  exploits  of 

o    TJlvSSGS !" 

"Who's  him?"  said  Alexander  listless- 

'y-  ..        I.. 

"A  countryman  of  yours!" 

"Never  met  him!" 

"I  suppose  not  He  was  a  great 
man!" 

"You  mean,  a  big  man?  ' 

"Very  big!" 

"Big  as  me?" 

"Quite!" 

"I  think  I  could  whip  him."  Boast- 
fully. "I  look  him  up  when  we  go  back 
to  my  country." 

"We?"  Elevating  an  eyebrow. 

"Sure!  You  don't  like  to  go?"  Chal- 
lengingly. 

"Nothing  would  give  me  greater  plea- 
sure!" Hastily,  for  Alexander's  tone 
was  very  truculent  "But  meanwhile,, 
don't  you  think  we  had  better  consider 
the  immediate,  not  far-distant  and  un- 
certain future?  I  don't  wish  to  appear 
trite,  but  where  are  we?" 

"Don't  know!" 

"Well,  let's  walk  along,"  said  the 
lady, 
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'TpHE  beach  was  quite  rocky.  Above, 
■•-  a  sheer  cliff  loomed.  The  walking 
was  bad,  especially  for  high  heels,  and 
the  lady  had  not  gone  far  when  she 
slipped  and  would  have  fallen,  except 
for  Alexander. 

"Those  no-account  shoes!"  he  grum- 
bled. "You  no  slip  with  good  shoes 
you  throw  away!" 

"I  believe  I  have  turned  my  ankle," 
answered  the  lady,  and  slid  to  a  shelf 
of  stone. 

"Eh?"  Alexander  actually  showed 
sudden  sympathy.  He  forgot  to  re- 
prove her  further  about  the  "good 
shoes"  she  had  thrown  away,  in  ash- 
heap  or  garbage-can. 

"Oh,  it's  not  a  real  sprain,"  she  re- 
assured him  with  a  silvery  laugh,  some- 
what forced.  "Don't  worry!  You  won't 
have  to  carry  me!  I'll  rest  a  bit, 
though,  and  then  it  will  be  quite  all 
right,  I  am  sure." 

"I  look  and  see!" 

"No,  no!  I  know  you  should,  of  course, 
be  kneeling  at  my  feet,  and  all  that, 
but  it  is  quite  unnecessary." 

"Nonsense  talk!"  Gruffly.  "Let  me 
see!" 

"I  decline!  There's  no  movie-picture 
man  near." 

"I  see,  anyway!"  said  Alexander.  And 
did !  It  was  useless  to  resist.  He  un- 
tied her  shoe — not  ungently — and  re- 
moved  it. 

"Take  off  your  stocking!"  he  next 
commanded,  and  she  obeyed.  Perhaps 
she  was  rather  apprehensive  as  to  just 
what  would  happen  if  she  didn't. 

"Hum!"  he  said,  and  felt  the  ankle. 
The  lady  winced,  but  whether  at  the 
twinge  of  pain  or  from  the  touch  of 
those  coarse  fingers,  w^ho  shall  say? 

"Not  bad!"  diagnosed  Doctor  Alex- 
ander, and  took  out  a  big  red  handker- 
chief from  his  blouse.  The  "bandanna" 
was  as  big  as  four  ordinary  men's 
handkerchiefs.  The  lady  shuddered.  Its 
colors  fairly  shrieked. 

"Take  it  away!"    Faintly. 

"For  why?     You  do  what  I  say!" 

"I — I  suppose  I  must." 

"Of  course!"  He  bound  up  the  ankle 
— rather  skilfully.  His  fingers  weren't 
half  so  rough  as  she  had  expected.  Also, 
she  noted  with  a  certain  relief,  the  ban- 
danna had  just  been  laundered. 

"There!  That  good  job!"  boasted 
Alexander.  "Me  once  doctor!  Horse- 
coctor;  sheep-doctor!" 

The  lady  was  past  quivering.  Horse- 
doctor;  sheep-doctor!  In  which  cate- 
gory did  she  come?  She  felt  like  a  lost 
lamb;  a  high-bred  lamb,  of  course! 

"This  job  extra,  of  course!"  said 
Alexander. 

The  lady  almost  shrieked.  "Oh,  Alex- 
ander, you  will  be  the  death  of  me!" 

"For  why?"  queried  Alexander.  "Why 
you  laugh?" 

"Why,  indeed?  I  know  it  is  no  laugh- 
ing matter." 

"Unless  you  think  it  funny,  because 
you" — he  paused — "intend  to  cheat  me? 
You  think  how  my  face  look  when  you 
say:  'Kick  him  out!'  You  have  three, 
four,  five  servants?" 

"Quite  that  number,  my  sweet  Alex- 
ander!" 

"Perhaps    you  say  that   to  them?" 

"You  wrong  me!  Such  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  a — a  wife,  is  totally  uncalled 
for.  You  should  have  faith  in  me — 
believe!" 

ALEXANDER  tapped  his  chest.  "Me 
look  out  for  myself!    You  bet!" 

"Then  all  is  well,"  said  the  lady.  "Or 
as  well  as  could  be  for  two  people 
marooned  on  a  barren  coast!  Without 
food  or  drink!  Which  reminds  me  I 
am  very  hungry.  As  the  big  magician 
you  couldn't  by  any  chance  rub  a  magi- 
cal lamp,  Alexander,  and  procure  for 
me  a  broiled  chicken?" 

"No  chicken!"  said  Alexander. 
"Something  better!"  And  took  from 
his  blouse  a  mighty  sausage!  A  king 
of  sausages;  a  Gargantuan  sausage! 

"How  perfectly  delightful!"  said  the 
lady. 

"Me  grab  him  before  leaving  the  ship!' 
said  Alexander  proudly.  "No  steerage 
sausage!"  Contemptuously.  "Me  grab 
him,  in  first-class  place!  No  one  to  keep 
me  out!"  A  moment  he  eyed  her  with 
rising  resentment.  "That  nice  trick  of 
yoars,  shoving  me  in  steerage!" 


"Why  speak  of  the  past?"  Quickly. 
"Are  not  our  present  perplexities  suf- 
ficient? Perhaps  we  shall  both  die  of 
exposure.    Indeed  it  is  quite  likely!" 

Abruptly  turning,  without  another 
glance  for  her,  Alexander  walked  away. 

'TpHE  lady  watched  him  disappear 
-*■  around  a  bend.  Suddenly,  she 
ceased  eating. 

"Oh.  how  funny!" 

She  looked  around  her.  "That  I  did 
not  notice  before!" 

Then  she  began  to  laugh.  "I  suppose 
I  was  so  confused  and  preoccupied!" 

She  looked  around  again. 

"One  would  be!" 

She  put  down  the  sausage. 

"This  is,  positively,  the  best  ever!" 

Her  glance  was  fastened  on  a  slight 
opening  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  nearby. 
"The     'Witch's     Eye'!"    she    observed. 

"That  is  it indubitably!    And  it  was 

looking  at  me,  all  the  time!  Probably 
it  was  the  witch's  magic  that  caused 
me  to  slip!" 

The  lady  got  up,  abandoning  the  re- 
mains of  the  patrician  sausage  and  the 
marmalade  on  the  shelf  of  rock. 

"I'd  like  to  see  Alexander's  face,  when 
he  comes  and  finds  me  gone!"  she  mur- 
mured. "Oh,  this  is  as  good  as  hare- 
and-hounds.  He  has  me;  he  has  me 
not!     Has— not!" 

The  lady  walked  to  the  crevice,  or 
"Eye."  She  limped  slightly  but  was 
in  the  best  of  spirits.  Beyond  the 
"Eye,"  fringed  with  dark  bushes,  the 
opening  widened  just  as  she  knew  it 
would,  and  farther  along  there  was  a 
gully.    A  path  led  to  the  top. 

"Oh,  Alexander,  I  can  just  see  you!" 
gurgled  the  lady,  as  she  started  up  the 
path,  carrying  one  shoe. 

At  the  top  of  the  gully,  which  pre- 
sently she  reached,  the  path  led  across 
a  broad  meadow,  and  beyond,  at  the 
verge  of  a  park,  a  noble  dwelling  arose. 
Langlenshire  house!  Built  in  the  time 
of  the  first  of  the  Georges!  The  lady, 
pausing  at  the  gate,  poised  on  one  foot, 
gazed  with  pleased  interest  upon  the 
stately  and  charming  pile. 

"What  an  odd  way  to  come  home!" 
she  thought. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   'UMAN-TIGER 

««TS  there  anythink,  ma'am?" 

1a  man  stepped  from  the  little  lodge 
as  the  lady  found  herself  thus  strangely 
and  unexpectedly  entering  her  own 
estates,  after  a  prolonged  and  somewhat 
enforced  absence  therefrom. 

"Nothing  special,  thank  you,  James!" 

"Good  'eavens!  Is  it  really  your 
ladyship?" 

"I  believe  so,"  said  the  lady,  hobbling 
toward  the  house.  "Do  not  let  your 
surprise  overcome  you,  James!" 

James  strove  to  relapse  into  the  im- 
passive model  servant. 

"Yes,  I  just  landed,"  observed  the 
lady. 

"Quite  so,  your  ladyship!  At  Folke- 
stone, perhaps?" 

"No,  James!"  But  her  ladyship  of- 
fered no  further  information,  and  James 
trotted  along  by  her  side,  fairly  burst- 
ing with  curiosity.  The  lady  divined 
and  smiled.  She  rather  enjoyed  the 
situation.  She  wouldn't  have  missed 
coming  home  like  that  for  a  gieat  deal. 

"Good  morning,  Pelton,"  she  said  to 
the  butl^,  at  the  front  door.  "Or  is  it 
afternoon?"  Pelton  nearly  fell  over  as 
the  lady  entered  her  ancestral  hall. 
"Yes,  the  same  old  place!"  she  said. 
"We'll  have  to  shift  those  suita  of 
armor,  Pelton.  They  do  look  so  tired, 
always  standing  in  the  same  place! 
Kindly  see  that  it  is  done,  Pelton!" 

"Yes,  your  ladyship!"  Pelton  managed 
to  ejaculate,  his  eyes  sticking  out  like 
those  of  an  excited  frog.  "So  glad  to 
see  your  ladyship  once  more." 

"Yes,  I  understand!"  Languidly. 
"Thank  you,  so  much!" 

"Your  ladyship's  luggage?"  Pelton 
was  just  able  to  stammer,  gazing,  not 
without  horror,  at  the  shoe  her  lady- 
ship was  carrying  in  her  hand. 

"There  is  no  luggage!  So  inconven- 
ient to  be  bothered  with  lug^ge,  Pel- 
ton,  you  know!" 

"Quite  so,  your  ladyship!"  stammered 
Pelton. 


Have  You  Begun  to  Die 
Before  Your  Time? 


A  Simple  Test  That  May 
Save   You   Years  of  Life 


ONE  morning  a  few  years  ago  a  big 
ocean  liner,  inbound  from  a  European 
port,  was  nosing  her  way  cautiously 
through  a  fog  towards  the  entrance  of  New 
York  harbor.  Every  precaution  was  taken 
against  going  aground,  and  constant  depth 
soundings  were  being  made  as  the  great 
ship  crept  towards  port. 
Standing  together  at  the  rail  a  world- 
famous  physician  and  a  fellow  passenger 
watched  with  interest  the  careful  process 
of  lowering  the  sounding  lead  to  feel  for 
the  sea  bottom.  At  regular  intervals  the 
weight  was  sent  down  through  the  water 
and  the  depth  recorded.  Any  dangerous 
variation  would  have  been  detected  at 
once,  communicated  to  the  pilot  and  the 
ship's  course  changed. 

"A  suggestion  for  all  of  us  in  that,"  said 
the  physician  turning  to  his  companion. 
"If  human  beings  could  be  persuaded  to 
take  regular  'soundings'  of  their  vital 
forces  our  average  terra  of  life  would  be 
lengthened  from  10  to  20  years.  If  people 
would  only  test  the  depth  of  their  health 
from  time  to  time  to  see  whether  they 
were  steering  the  right  course  we  doctors 
would  have  less  to  do,  and  to  most  men 
and  women  it  would  be  like  finding  extra 
years  of  life.  For  the  good  of  the  world, 
for  the  many,  many  happy  years  of  life  it 
would  give  to  almost  everyone,  I  wish  people 
could  be  taught  to  apply  the  principle  of 
this  ancient  device  of  navigation." 

That  physician's  thought  has  become  a 
reality.  A  method  has  been  developed  by 
which  people  everywhere,  without  giving 
it  more  than  four  minutes  of  time  a  year, 
are  able  to  have  "soundings"  taken  of  their 
state  of  health.  And  in  the  past  eight 
years  during  which  this  modern  method 
of  reclaiming  years  of  life  has  been  in 
operation  hundreds  have  been  saved  from 
premature  death  by  being  warned  in  time 
of  improper  physical  conditions  of  which 
they  were  not  aware.  A  wonderful  service 
to  humanity,  a  service  of  vital  importance 
to  each  and  every  individual  has  been  or- 
ganized which  does  not  take  a  single 
moment  from  your  duties  and  pleasure. 

Facta    Abont    The    Body 

The  service  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Analysis  is  based  upon  the  physiological 
fact  that  once  every  seven  minutes  the 
blood  passes  through  the  kidneys  to  be 
purified.  These  super-filters  (the  kidneys) 
by  a  process  of  filtration  infinitely  more 
complex,  more  delicate,  more  thorough 
than  any  conceived  in  the  brain  of  man, 
extract  from  the  blood  all  the  poisonous 
matter  collected  in  its  journey  through  the 
human  body.  Thus  the  blood  is  purified 
after  passing  through  healthy  kidneys  and 
it  contains  its  various  constituents  in  the 
necessary  proportion  to  maintain  healthy 
life. 

The  waste  and  poisonous  matter  extracted 
by  the  kidneys  is  eliminated  in  the  urine, 
and  the  urine  subjected  to  our  method  of 
analysis  furnishes  the  greatest  single  in- 
dex of  the  state  of  bodily  health. 

The  Teat  That  Telia! 

Taking  a  sample  of  a  person's  urine  we 
subject  it  to  a  special  method  of  test 
that  comprises  twenty-five  divisions  of 
urinalysis.  By  this  means  we  are  able 
to  report  to  you  the  findings  of  the  most 
enlightening  insight  there  is  to  the  state 
of  bodily  health. 

Our  service  it  all  the  more  desirable  in 
that  it  is  rendered  privately  by  mail.  You 
may  be  aerved  from  any  address  you  wish 
— home,  ofTice  or  private  post-office  box. 
Our  service  it  also  automatic.  You  do  not 
have  to  inconvenience  yourself  in  any  way. 
You  don't  even  have  to  remember  to  send 
the  specimen.  We  remember  for  you. 
Every  ninety  days  we  send  you  a  small 
sterilized  container  in  a  travel-safe  pack- 
age. This  container  is  addressed  and 
stamped  for  return  to  our  laboratory. 
Everything  is  done  to  make  it  easy  for  you 
to  do  what  you  should  do.  Only  four 
minutes  a  year  ii  all  the  time  required  on 
your  part. 


Reporting  On  The  Specimen 

When  the  specimen  is  received  in  our 
laboratory  it  is  put  through  a  most  thor- 
ough and  rigid  analysis,  both  chemical 
and  microscopical.  It  is  tested  step  by 
step  through  each  of  the  twenty-five  divi- 
sions of  our  urinalysis,  for  each  division 
has  something  particular  to  tell  you  about 
your  true  physical  condition.  When  the 
full  examination  is  completed  a  report  is 
made  out  showing  the  findings  in  the 
twenty-five  divisions  of  urinalysis,  each  of 
which  means  something  particular  to  you. 
The  complete  report  is  returned  promptly 
to  you  in  an  envelope  marked  personal. 
Each  report  is  written  in  plain  everyday 
language  and  you  can  readily  tell  by  our 
copyrighted  explanatory  form  what  each 
of  the  twenty-five  divisions  of  our  urin- 
alysis means  both  in  normal  and  abnormal 
conditions. 


Extra— "Helpful 
Suggestions" 

With  the  report  on 
your  specimen  we 
also  send  you  sug- 
gestions as  to  the 
improvement  o  f 
your  physical  state 
as  advised  by  our 
analysis  findings. 
Whenever  we  dis- 
cover any  condition 
requiring  the  per- 
sonal attention  of 
a  doctor  we  advise 
the  subscriber  to 
go  to  his  or  her 
physician  with  our 
report.  It  is  only 
rarely  that  this 
occurs,  however.  In 
the  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  sub- 
scriber can  meet 
any  necessary  cor- 
rective measures 
simply  by  changes 
in  diet  or  mode  of 
life  as  we  may  sug- 
gest. The  "Help- 
f  u  I  Suggestions" 
that  we  add  to  the 
report  double  the 
value  of  our  ser- 
vice, which  is  now 
available  to  you  at 
a  fee  so  small  as  to 
astonish. 

Write    For    Free 
Booklet 

Do  you   know  why 

so  many  people  die.  in  the  "prime  of  life"? 
Do  you -know  what  diseases  can  virtually 
pat  your  vitals  away  before  you  know  ItT 
Do  you  know  that  even  mental  distress  or 
worry  can  be  seen  in  the  flndings  of  a 
urinalysis?  You  need  to  know  the  facta 
for  your  own  protection,  for  the  protection 
of  your  dear  ones.  Get  our  free  booUott 
Absolutely  no  obligation  in  sending  for  it. 
It  -will  give  you  actual  instances  of  what 
a  urinalysis  has  revealed  in  the  eases  of 
hundreds  of  unsuspecting  people.  It  will 
thrill  you  to  know  how  often  our  servlee 
has  been  the  "stitch  in  time."  By  all 
means,  read  the  booklet  that  tells  our  full 
story.  Write  for  it  to-day.  Just  put  your 
name  and  address  on  the  coupon  and  mall 
at  once. 
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IMENI 

WM.  WRIOLKT,  Jr. 
HMd  ol  the  gmt  Ctaew- 
iiK  Own  Manutectur- 
ing  Oanpanr  bearing 
his  SJUB*.  Myi  of  tftie 
KTTloe  M  thta  burfan: 
"You  ahould  haro  eT«7 
thinking  man  using  your 
Buraau  and  you  will  if 
tbrM  Uiinken  work  as 
well  for  Uieir  phnioti 
food  ai  for  their  finan- 
cial taina." 

OXOROB    ADE 

Famous  writer,  humor- 
i«t  and  dnunatiat.  hu 
been  a  subscriber  for 
ream.  1I«  wrllei: 
"Tour  Bureau  Is  doing 
a  great  work.  The  plan 
you  haTe  erolvcd  will 
help  many  a  oaieleM 
man  to  keep  tab  on 
hlnuelf." 

CARL  LABMMLB 
Preaident  of  the  UnWer^ 
eal  FUm  Ca,  and  one 
at  th«  biggeit  figures  In 
the  film  world,  writes: 
"I  a  m  particularly 
thankful  my  report 
comes  from  so  authoci- 
tative  a  source  as  your 
National  Bureau  of 
Aanalyala.  The  lerrlM 
you  hare  rendered  me  In 
recent  years  has  been 
exceptionally  mtittt»- 
tory  and  1  am  alwaya 
dad  to  mentioa  your 
Bureau  whers  It  la 
possIM*  to  raoonuiMBd 
it," 
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You  will  have  lots  of  time  before 
spring  house-cleaning  time 

How  can  you  spend  it  to  better  advantage  than  in  improving 
your  home  surroun:'in:  s  —  in  making  your  present  dwelling  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live — a  joy  not  only  to  your  family,  but 
a  home  in  which  you  will  be  glad  to  entertain  your  friends. 

BEAVER  BRAND 

HARDWOOD  FLOORS 


Will  change  the  entire  appear- 
ance of  your  present  surround- 
ings. The  rooms  will  be  brighter, 
cheerier  and  cleeiner. 

And  you  can  lay  them  yourself  if  you 
wish.  Each  strip  interlocks  with  its 
fellow  both  on  sides  and  ends.  A  ham- 
mer and  saw  are  the  only  tools  you  need. 


Wash  By 
Electricity 

IN  many  homes  where  help 
is  employed,  the  maids  who 
refused  to  do  the  washing 
the  old  way,  are  willing  to  look 
after  it  the  "1900"  Electri-  way. 
In  other  homes  where  a  laun- 
dress was  formerly  employed, 
or  where  the  clothes  were  sent 
outside  to  be  washed,  the  house- 
wife i^  now  doing  her  own  wa.shing- 
"IdOO"  Cataract  Washer. 


-so  easily  operateH  i^  tlin 


The  "1900"  Cataract  Washer  was  awarded  the  prbld  medal  at.  the 
Panama  Pacific  Exposition,  in  competition  with  all  the  well-known 
washers.  The  frame  is  made  of  steel,  with  heavy  iron  base — the  tub 
ef  heavy  copper,  plated  on  the  inside  and  polished  and  lacquered.  The 
most  scientific  of  all  washers  in  construction,  ti\«  "1900"  Washer  keeps 
all  the  clothes  in  all  the  water  all  the  time.  The  swinsr  wringer  per- 
mits of  wringing  and  washing  at  the  same  time. 

It  costs  just  two  cents  a  week  to  do  the  washing  for  an  ordinary 
sized  family,  with  the  "1900"  Cataract  Washer.  This  Washer  will 
pay  for  itself  in  a  very  few  months — just  think  what  it  will  save  you 

Write  for  full  particulars  of  our  trial  plan. 

The  "1900"  line  includes  washers  operated  by  Hand,  E  igine  Pow- 
er, Water  or  Electric  Motor.     State  which  style  interests  you. 

Address  me  personally 

B.  H.  MORRIS,  Manager 

"1900"  WASHER  COMPANY 

357  Yonge  Street  TORONTO 


Mention  MacLean*8 


"The  rooms  are  in  order?" 
"Oh,   yes,   especially   your    ladyship's 
apartments  which  Jane  lias  looked  after, 
especially — " 

"Thank  you  so  much,  Jane!"  As  that 
person  bustled  up.  "Yes,  you're  glad 
to  see  me  and  all  that,"  she  interrupted 
the  hysterical  Jane.  "Consider  it  said! 
Thank  you — so  much!" 

THEY  all  vanished  except  Pelton, 
whom  her  ladyship  yet  detained. 

"Pelton,  I  am  expecting,  shortly,  a 
caller," 

"Yes,  your  ladyship." 

"A  big  rough-looking  man !  He  will 
probably  be  very  angry." 

"A  gentleman,  your  ladyship?" 

"You  would  hardly  call  him  that, 
Pelton.  You  would,  probably,  consider 
him  a  very  common  person.  Your  in- 
clination would  be  to  send  him  about 
his  business." 

"And  am  I  not  to  do  so?"  asked  the 
bewildered    Pelton." 

"For  your  own  sake  I  would  advise 
you  not  to." 

"For  my  sake?" 

"He  will  arrive,  as  I  have  told  you, 
probably  in  an  uncommon  temper.  As 
he  is  very  strong,  I  tremble  to  think 
what  might  happen  to  you,  were  you 
to  oppose  him.  You  see,  he  is  a  person 
bound  to  have  his  own  way!" 

"'/s  way!"  said  Pelton. 

"He  might  be  capable  of  proceeding 
to  any  extremity,"  said  the  lady.  "The 
limit — do  you  understand?" 

"Your  ladyship  means  —  h'assassin- 
ation?" 

"1  think  it  is  quite  possible.  You  see, 
he  possibly  thinks  he  has  a  grievance. 
He  may  even  imagine— rindeed,  I  think 
it  is  quite  likely — he  has  been  cheated. 
He  is  a  man  who  might — to  use  your 
expression,  Pelton — h'assassinate,  un- 
der the  circumstances!" 

PELTON  wiped  the  beads  of  perspir- 
ation from  his  brow,  as  this  start- 
ling picture  arose  before  his  throbbing 
vision.  The  lady,  poised  on  one  leg, 
like  a  hurt  bird,  regarded  him  gravely. 

"Don't  you  see,  Pelton,  we  have  to 
be  diplomatic!  Soothe  him;  stroke  him 
the   right  way!" 

"H'l'd  like  to  stroke  him!"  muttered 
Pelton.  "Begging  your  ladyship's  par- 
don, h'l  don't  believe  in  soothin'-sirup 
for  'uman-tieers!" 

"You  think  it  a  waste  of  good  sirup?" 

"I  h'am  positive  of  it."  Firmly.  "Was 
your  ladyship  expecting  this  person 
soon?" 

"Any  moment!  He's  sure  to  trail 
me  here.  Even  now,  I  dare  say,  he  is 
on  my  track." 

Pelton  glanced  nervously  over  his 
shoulder.  "H'l'll  'ave  the  footman,  and 
the  gardeners,  and  MacDuffy,  from  the 
stybles!  All  armed  and  wyting!  'E 
calls.  We  fall  upon  him!  We  'url  'im 
h'out!  And  that's  the  kind  of  soothin'- 
sirup  I'd  recommend." 

The  lady  shook  her  head.  "You  don't 
know  Alexander.  You  might  hurl  him 
out  but  he'd  come  back." 

"I  could  'ave  Tommy,  the  footman, 
meet  'im,"  said  Pelton.  "Tommy,  he 
do  'ave  such  a  'eavenly  smile!  It  would 
melt  the  'eart,  even,  of  a  'uman-tiger!" 

"Yes,  I  remember.  He  has  a  sweet 
smile,"  assented  the  lady.  "Especially, 
as  our  American  friends  would  say, 
after  he  has  had  'a  smile,'  or  two!" 

CHAPTER  VII. 

HER    LADYSHIP    CAPITULATES 
"TTERE,     what    you     want?"     cried 

•^  ■'■James,  the  guardian  of  her  lady- 
ship's gates. 

Alexander,  on  the  point  of  entering, 
paused.     His  manner  was  lowering. 

"See  that  footprint!"  he  said,  point- 
ing. 

James  looked.  The  imprint  of  her 
ladyship's  small  foot  was  distinctly  dis- 
cernible on   the   damp  byway. 

"I  follow  it,"  said  Alexander.  "On 
the  bpach— up  the  hill — to  here!" 

"How  dare  you  follow  it?"  said  the 
indignant  James.  "Blarst  your  impu- 
dence!" 

He  got  no  further.  Alexander  put 
out  a  hand.  James  went  somersault- 
ing into  the  air  and  came  down  in  a 
flower-bed. 

"Number  one!"  said  a   lady,  peering 
Magazine — If  will  identify  you. 


from  an  upper  window  of  the  big  house 
"This  promises  to  be  interesting." 

Alexander,  having  disposed  of  James, 
strode  toward  the  house.  He  didn't  ap 
pear  overwhelmed  or  abashed  at  it' 
magnificence;  on  the  contrary  he  seemeri 
hardly  to  notice  how  gorgeous  it  was. 

Tommy,  the  footman,  met  him  at  the 
front  door.  Tommy  had  received  hi? 
instructions,  and  his  smile  was  heaven- 
ly; it  should  have  disarmed  even  » 
human-tiger. 

"Ha,  ha!"  said  Tommy.  "Oh,  my  eye: 
Wouldn't  have  missed  it  for  anything 
It  was  funny!" 

"What?"  growled  Alexander. 

"Him!"  Pointing  to  James,  on  the 
flower-bed.     "Oh,  my  eye!     Ha,  ha!" 

"I'll  give  you  an  eye!"  said  Alex 
ander,  but  he  was  the  least  bit  discon 
certed  by  this  engaging  levity.  He  had 
looked  for  opposition.  As  he  spoke  ht 
clenched  his  mighty  fist  to  carry  out 
his  destructive  purpose  upon  the  visagi- 
of  Tommy  when  the  eye  he  was  plan 
ning  to  smite,  winked!  And  such  s 
wink!  A  beatific  wink!  A  wink  so 
well  calculated  to  turn  away  wrath ' 
A  wink  that  seemed  to  say:  "Oh,  you 
couldn't  do  it,  old  top!  Really  now, 
could  you?  Think  again!  Pause;  hesi 
tate;  reconsider!" 

ALEXANDER  did;  that  wink  bothei 
ed     him.     He     glanced     over     hi^ 
shoulder  to  see  if  legions  were  creepir.}; 
up  behind  to  overwhelm  him.     Then  ht 
wheeled  quickly  once  more  upon  Tommy 

"Where's  she?"  he  said  fiercely.  "Don't 
deny  she's  here,  because  I  trailed  her 
She  tried  to  give  me  the  slip!  Ha.  ha'' 
He  gave  a  blood-curdling  laugh.  "T"' 
let  her  know — " 

"There!  there!"  said  Tommy,  turn 
ing  a  little  paler  and  wondering  whai 
Pelton  had  let  him  into.  "How  you  df 
take  on!  And  about  nothink,  too!" 

"Nothing!"  roared  Alexander.  "Didn't 
I  tell  you,  she  tried  to  give  me  the  slip"' 

"Her  ladyship  wouldn't  have  inter, 
tionally— " 

"Cheat  me,  would  she?"  Explosive!} 

"I  sye!  That  is  going  some!  You 
got  it  wrong,  old  top;  dead  wrong!" 
Soothingly,  "W'yi  ^er  ladyship  would 
n't  never  dream  of  cheatin'  nobodj 
W'y,  she  couldn't.  Quite  impossible ' 
Arsk  the  green  grocer,  or  the  fish-mar 
or  the  wine-merchant.  Don't  take  m^ 
word !" 

"I  wouldn't!"  said  Alexander.  "Yoi. 
can't  tell  me  anything  about  her.' 
Scowling.  "I  know  more  about  her  thair 
you  do." 

"Then,"  says  I,  "a  blessed  priviletrr 
has  been  yours!" 

Alexander   snorted.     "i'"ivilege!" 

"Arsk  the  tenants!  ArsK  them.  ^'•■i< 
they  think  of  'er?    An  ainge'!" 

Alexander  sneered.     ''Liar!" 

"I  sye!" 

"Out  of  my  way!  Im  comlnj'  in!" 

A  GAIN  Tommy  tried  to  soothe — 1< 
■*  *■  hypnotize;  he  overworked  the 
heavenly  smile.  But  Alexandtt  seizi- 
him  by  the  collar  and  m  another  ni" 
ment  Tommy  would  have  followe  • 
James  into  the  flower-bed.  or  the  goose 
berry  bushes,  when  a  soft  voice  inter 
rupted: 

"Ah,  here  you  are  at  last,  Alexander 
Come  right  in!" 

It  was  her  ladyship.  Cordiality  wa? 
in  her  mien.  She  came  forward  as  if 
welcoming  a  long-lost  friend. 

"Thomas,  did  you  ask  the  gentlemar 
in?"      Severely. 

"I— I—"  began  Thomas. 

"That  will  do,"  said  her  ladyship,  ami 
Thomas,  with  a  consciousness  of  havin^• 
failed  in  what  had  been  expected  of 
him,   retired. 

"I  have  been  expecting  you,  Alex 
ander,"  said  the  lady  effusively. 

"Were  you?"     Grimly. 

"Of  course!" 

"Ran  away!  Bless  your  heart,  whv 
should  I  do  that?" 

Alexander  snapped  his  fingers.  "You 
can't  come  that  over  me!" 

"Of  course  I  knew  you  would  see  m> 
footprints  and  follow." 

"Oh,    vou    did!"    sneered    Alexander 

"Certainly!" 

"Why  didn't  you  wait  until  I  got 
back?"     Roughly. 

Continued   on   page   81 
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A  SLOGAN  originated  by  millions  of  thrifty  women  throughout  the  country 
-^-^  who  have  made  old  straw  hats  look  just  as  good  as  new  with 

Cowrtto 


REO.  U.S.  PAT.  OFFICE 


COLORS  OLD  &  NEW  STRAW  HATS 

Fine  for  coloring  your  hat  just  the  shade  to  match  a  new  dress  or  to  re-color  this  year's  hat  that 
has  begun  to  look  faded.     There  is  nothing  just  as  good  as  Colorite. 

It  is  a  liquid  sold  in  a  bottle  with  a  brush  for  applying.  It  is  waterproof  and  durable.  Easily  applied  by 
anyone.  Dries  in  thirty  minutes.  Also  fine  for  coloring  Satin,  Silk  and  Canvas  Slippers,  Basketry,  Leather 
Hand  Bags  and  Belts. 

Sold  by  Drug  and  Department  Stores  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  If  your  dealer  cannot  suppl) 
you,  we  will  send  a  bottle  of  Colorite  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  30  cents.     Be  sure  to  name  color  you  want. 


16  COLORS  TO  SUIT  YOUR  TASTES: 
Jet  Black  Navy  Blue  Cerise 

Dull  Black  Cadet  Blue  Burnt  Straw 

Cardinal  Red  Victory  Blue  Brown 

Yellow  Sage  Green  Violet 

Directions  on  each  box  for  mixing  to  obtain  any  desired 


Lavender 
Old  Rose 
Gray 
Natural 

shade 


74  SUDBURY  STREET 


CARPENTER-MORTON  COMPANY 

Kslabllshed  iN40 
Makera  of  the  Famoua  Economy  Products 

:  Canadian  DUtrlbuton;  A.  RAMSAY  &  SON  CO..  MONTREAL 


BOSTON,   MASS. 
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"   LOTION 


!^ 


ilnvsistibk! 


Ht 


^^>,.:^i 


The  beauty  of  the  package 
alone  will  make  you  want 
Mavis— bvrt  only  whtn  yim 
know  the  wonderful  fragrance, 
will  you  kniftt  why  iis  ii  , .  , 
i.s  IKHBSTIBLE.  Send  15c  to 
Vivaudou,  5*4  St  Taiil  Ht. 
West,  Montreal,  for  a  gtnt-r- 
oiK  sample   of    MaTis   extract. 

Lymans,    Ltd.,   Montreal. 

McLean,    Benn    &    Nelson, 

Ltd..    Montreal. 


VIVAUDOU 

PARIS  -  N£W  YORR-MONTREAL 


\:    ' 


YOU    HAVE   A   BEAUTIFUL    FACE 
BUT  YOUR  NOSE  ? 


BEFORE 

TN  THIS  DAY  and  AGE  attention  to  yuur  •ppcftraDc*  ta  an  ab- 
'  8*lDt«  DcceMity  Si  rou  expect  to  make  the  moat  out  of  Ufa.  Not 
only  ahould  you  wish  to  ain>ear  aa  attractive  aa  poaaible,  for  rour 
own  aelfjAbafactioo.  which  fa  alote  well  worth  ywar  afforta, 
b-it  Tou  win  find  the  world  la  ffaoarallr  judging  you  rreatlr.  If  not 
vholly^y  rotjr     ktoka,"  tharafor*  It  jiajra  to  ^'look  your  baat" 


AFTER 


PERMIT  NO  ONE  TO  8KE  YOU  LOOKING  OTHERWISE;  It  wll 
Injure  roar  welfare  I  tJpon  the  impreaaion  you  i-onstantly  maka 
reata  the  failure  or  ^ucceas  of  your  life.  Whicli  ia  to  be  your 
ultimau  deatin/ T    My  new  Nose-Sha[ier    "TRADOS"   iModef  24) 


dally  occupation,  betntr  worn  at  nltrht. 


Wrttt  to-Jay  for  fret  booklat,  whith  ttUt  r««  how  to  torrett  \U-thaptd  noses  wUhout  cost  if  net  satisfactory. 

M.  TRILETY,  Face  Specialist,  645  Ackerman  Building,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


ATLANTIC   CITY,   N.J. 

W()t  Preafeersf 

Atlantic  City's  Newest  Fireproof  Hotel 

Ocean  Front.  Unusually  attractive 
during  Winter  and  Spring  Seasons. 
Luxurious  lobbies  and  beautifully  fur- 
nished Sun  Parlors  thoroughly  heated. 
Charming  afternoon  musicales  with  com- 
plimentary Tea  Service.     Garage. 

American  and  European  Plans 


General  Von  Lettow-Vorbeck 


Extraor  dinar  If  Career  of  a  Germmi 
Leader. 

IN  an  article  in  the  English  Review, 
entitled  "Some  Military  Lessons  of 
the  World  War,"  Major  Darnley 
Stuart-Stephens  credits  much  credit  for 
militai-y  skill  to  the  German  general 
who  for  nearly  four  years  held  out 
against  overwhelming  odds  in  East 
Africa.  The  methods  of  the  man  were 
typically  Prussian,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  withhold  credit  for  the  feats  that  he 
performed.     The  writer  says: 

The  Boer,  De  Wet,  was  merely  a 
vulgar  raider,  a  trifler  at  his  task,  com- 
pared with  this  desperate  swashbuckler 
from  Prussia.  Railroads  had  an  in- 
satiable attraction  for  him,  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  suspension  bridge  rejoiced  his 
soul,  he  could  have  died  happy  when  he 
enjoyed  the  fierce  delight  of  sending 
under  full  steam  a  great  train  of  wagons 
with  food  and  ammunition  for  10,000 
men  for  a  week  at  full  speed  along  a 
lofty  viaduct  with  a  broken  arch  head- 
long down  an  East  African  river.  No 
fierce  Confederate  irregular  cavalry 
chief  played  such  utter  havoc  as  Gen- 
eral von  Lettow-Vorbeck.  Were  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart  alive  he  would  have  confessed 
that  this  extraordinary  Prussian  soldier 
would  have  put  him  to  the  blush  for  pure 
hardihood  and  sustained  recklessness  en- 
listed under  the  very  incarnation  of 
rapine  and  ruin.  His  theatre  of  opera- 
tions was  immense  beyond  all  precedent, 
and  characterized  by  a  variety  of  na- 
tural features,  among  which  was  a  very 
superior  development  of  mud,  miasma, 
mosquitoes,  and  malaria.  The  area  over 
which    he    played    FolIow-my-Neighbor 


was  greater  than  France,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  Great  Britain  put  together.  He 
united  in  his  own  person  the  experience 
of  age  and  the  activity  of  youth.  He 
displayed  a  sound  knowledge  of  strategy 
so  as  to  appreciate  the  relations  between 
the  fronts  of  our  opposing  expedition- 
ary columns  and  the  best  directions  of 
attack  against  his  enemy.  He  must 
have  been  a  kind  of  military  Byron ;  his 
enterprises  required  a  lively  imagina- 
tion. Prosaic  duty  and  ordinary  cour- 
age and  cut-and-dried  rules  were  noth- 
ing to  him.  He  preferred  to  break  than 
keep  a  rule.  I  learn  that  he  had  many 
of  the  faults  of  his  genius,  but  his  follies 
will  probably  become  fashionable  in  Ber- 
lin and  his  vices  may  be  there  regarded, 
like  those  of  Dr.  Carl  Peters,  as  charm- 
ing eccentricities.  One  of  his  principal 
weapons  was  diffusing  fiction  with  the 
trained  zeal  of  a  Northcliffe  journalist. 
He  spread  exaggerated  rumors  through 
judiciously  selected  native  sources  as  to 
the  sfrength  and  condition  of  his  own 
forces.  He  kept  the  imagination  of  even 
our  own  tame  Boers  and  British-Afri- 
kanders in  a  constant  state  of  excite- 
ment, doubt,  and  fear.  I  wonder  if  the 
last-named  had  ever  read  what  the  great 
Emperor  said  apropos  of  this  feature  of 
partisan  warfare  to  the  Duke  of  Almy? 
"The  greatest  service  that  you  can  ren- 
der to  partisans  is  to  pay  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  rumors  which  it  is  their  in- 
terest to  circulate."  Thus,  with  regard 
to  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest  con- 
cerns in  his  art  Napoleon  was  the 
master.  But  the  fact  remains  that  of  all 
partisan  chiefs  I  know  of  in  militarj- 
history  von  Lettow-Vorbeck  easily  re- 
mains an  indisputable  first. 


How  Russia  is  Governed 


Definite  Statement   of   the   Bol- 
xherik  Cimntifution  and  Aimn. 


A  TRANSLATION  of  the  new  Rus- 
sian constitution  appears  in  the 
Nation,  and  affords  an  illuminating 
view-point  on  conditions  under  the 
Lenin-Trotzky  regime.  A  few  signifi- 
cant sections  of  this  constitution  follow: 

"The  Russian  Socialist  Federated 
Soviet  Republic  considers  work  the  duty 
of  every  citizen  of  the  Republic,  and  pro- 
claims as  its  motto:  "He  shall  not  eat 
who  does  not  work." 

"The  coat  of  arms  of  the  Russian 
Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Republic  con- 
sists of  a  red  background  on  which  a 
golden  scj'the  and  a  hammer  are  placed 
(crosswise,  handles  downward)  in  sun- 
rays  and  surrounded  by  a  wreath,  in- 
scribed : 

Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet 

Republic. 

Workers  of  the  World,  Unite! 

"The  commercial,  naval,  and  army 
flag  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federated 
Soviet  Republic  consists  of  a  red  cloth, 
in  the  left  corner  of  which  (on  top,  near 
the  pole)  there  are  in  golden  characters 
the  letters  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.,  or  the  inscrip- 
tion: Russian  Socialist  Federated 
Soviet  Republic. 

"The  AIl-Russian  Central  Executive 
Committee  is  the  supreme  legislative, 
executive,  and  controlling  organ  of  the 
Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Re- 
public. 

"The  All-Russian  Central  Executive 
Committee  directs  in  a  general  way  the 
activity  of  the  workers'  and  peasants' 
Government  and  of  all  organs  of  the 
Soviet  authority  in  the  country,  and  it 
co-ordinates  and  regulates  the  operation 
nf  the  Soviet  Constitution  and  of  the 
resolutions    of    the     All-Russian     Con- 


gresses and  of  the  central  organs  of  the 
Soviet  power. 

"For  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the 
toilers  real  freedom  of  conscience,  the 
church  is  to  be  separated  from  the  state 
and  the  school  from  the  church,  and  the 
right  of  religious  and  anti-religious 
propaganda  is  accorded  to  every  citizen. 

"The  following  persons  enjoy  neither 
the  right  to  vote  nor  the  right  to  be 
voted  for,  even  though  they  belong  to 
one  of  the  categories  enumerated  above, 
namely: 

a.  Persons  who  employ  hired  labor 
in  order  to  obtain  from  it  an  increase  in 
profits. 

b.  Persons  who  have  an  incejne  with- 
out doing  any  work,  such  as  interest 
from  capital,  receipts  from  property, 
etc. 

c.  Private  merchants,  trade  and  com- 
mercial brokers. 

d.  Monks  and  clergy  of  all  denomina- 
tions. 

e.  Employees  and  agents  of  the 
former  police,  the  gendarme  corps,  and 
the  Okhrana  (Czar's  secret  service), 
also  members  of  the  former  reigning 
dynasty. 

f.  Persons  who  have  in  legal  form 
been  declared  demented  or  mentally  de- 
ficient, and  also  persons  under  guardian- 
ship. 

"For  the  purpose  of  realizing  the 
socialization  of  land,  all  private  prop- 
erty in  land  is  abolished,  and  the  entire 
land  is  declared  to  be  national  property 
and  is  to  be  apportioned  among  hus- 
bandmen without  any  compensation  to 
the  former  owners,  in  the  measure  of 
each  one's  ability  to  till  it. 

"All  forests,  treasures  of  the  earth, 
and  waters  of  general  public  utility,  all 
implements  whether  animate  or  inani- 
mate, model  farms  and  agricultural 
enterprises,  are  declared  to  be  national 
property. 


Lend  Me  Your  Title 


is  there  degrading  in  that  kind  of  work, 
anyhow?     It's  honest,  isn't  it?" 

"But,  my  dear  Kitty,  consider.  You 
wouldn't  want  to  marry  well — Gonji, 
for  instance,  if  he  proved  to  be  a  noble- 
man in  Japan." 


Continued  from  page  19 

"I  don't  see  why  not- — if  I  liked  him. 
No,  mother,  there's  no  use  arguing  on 
that  ground.  Besides,  the  Count's  re- 
cord is  excellent  in  every  way.  It's  not  his 
fault  he  is  poor  and  had  to  work  —  in 
that  way.     And  just  think,  mother,  he 
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comes  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
families  in  Japan.  Why,  I  think  he's  to 
be  pitied  —  yes,  and  applauded  too,  for 
his  heroism  in  doing  such  a  thing." 

"Well,  Kitty,  this  Japanese  nobility  is 
-suspicious.     I  don't  like  it." 

"Oh  mamma,  don't  be  so  narrow.  I'm 
sure  I'd  just  as  lieve  be  a  Japanese 
princess  as  a  Hungarian  one  —  yes,  I 
would!" 

"Kitty,  will  nothing  dissuade  you 
from  your  mad  course?  I  can't  tell  you 
how  upset  I  am— and — yes — I  refused 
this  morning  to  see  the  Count — or  per- 
mit you  to  see  him — when  he  called." 

"Do  j'ou  mean  he's  been  here  to-day? 
And  that  you  sent  him  away?" 

"I  felt  it  my  duty." 

Well,  once  and  for  all,  mother,  please 
understand  that  I  am  of  age  —  and 
have  been  ever  since  I  was  eighteen. 
This  is  my  affair — not  yours  at  all.  I'm 
sorry  to  speak  to  you  in  this  way,  but 
you  know,  you  drove  away  poor  Dick 
Bradley,  and  now — why  now  you  are 
actually  trying  to  do  something  that 
will — -injure  us  all — yes,  all  of  us!" 

"Kitty,  I'm  too  broken  up  to  even 
argue  with  you.  It  was  a  terrible  shock. 
Just  a  but — ler!     It's  too  mortixying!" 

"You  haven't  given  him  a  chance  to 
explain." 

"He  couldn't.  He  can't  explain  that 
away.  It's  dovn  in  black  and  white, 
under  the  word:  Employment:  And  on 
the  paper  with  the  lettfr  head  of  the 
Japanese  Consul  at  Ottawa.  There's  no 
iretting  around  it.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
Mr.   Young — and  really  Kitty,  he  is   a 

jplendid  young  man  and  worth .     I 

can't  help  thinking — " 

"Welt,  just  stop  thinking.  I  wouldn't 
have  Mr.  Young  if  he  were  the  only 
man  on  earth,  do  you  understand  ? 
This  is  a  matter  I'm  going  to  decide  for 
myself.  And  I  have  decided  in  fact. 
I'm  going  to  marry  Count   Ichijo!" 

"No,  Kitty.  The  papers'd  get  hold 
of  the  facts.  We  will  become  laugh- 
ing stocks!" 

"I  don't  care.  Let  them  get  hold  of 
it.  Do  you  want  my  eight  little  broth- 
ers and  sisters  brought  down  to  pov- 
erty?" 

"Boo-oo-ooo-o-o —  How  can  you  be 
^o  cruel,  Kitty?" 

"You  asked  me  the  same  question  not 
so  very  long  ago,  and  I've  got  to  marr\' 
by    July,   haven't    I?" 

"We  can  rush  over  to  France  or  It — " 

"We  don't  need  to.  I'm  going  to 
niarrv  Count  Ichijo." 

"Kitty!" 

"You  .needn't  look  at  me  like  that. 
It's  true.  And  I  believe  I'm  going  to 
be  happy,  too.  Let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing, mother.  Ever  since  I  lost — 
Dick,  I — I've  been  like  one  reaching  out 
for  something — for  someone  to  cling  to 
—and — and— oh,  you  don't  know  how 
good — how  splendid — how  really  grand 
he  has  been!" 

"I  consider  Dick  Bradley's  conduct, 
anything  but  splendid.  I  believe  he  de- 
liberately precipitated  us  into  this  hu- 
miliating mess  in  a  spirit  of  revenge 
—yes,  mean,  cowardly — revenge!" 

"I  didn't  mean  Dick,  mother.  No — 
he  is  not — splendid!  I  once  thought 
him  so.  I  learned  I  was  mistaken.  But 
t  mean  the  Count.  He  is  splendid! 
Yea,  indeed,  indeed  he  is!" 

"That— little— rat!" 

"How  dare  you  say  that?  I  won't 
stand  it.  No)  I  won't  even  from  you. 
my  own  mother." 

"Kitty!  Now,  it  is  time  I  asserted 
myself.  I  see  what  has  happened  to 
you.  He  has  hypnotized  you — yes, 
practised  some  wicked  Oriental  art  upon 
vou.  Let  me  open  your  eyes.  I  repeat 
he  is  a  rat — a  snake — to  inveigle  his 
way  into  a  Canadian  home  like  this, 
and—" 

"5?top!  I  won't  listen  to  you.  You'll 
be  sorry  afterwards." 

"I  will  not.  I  will  say  what  I  please. 
From  the  first  I  have  found  this — 
butler — repugnant!" 

"Why,  mother,  you  fairly  raved 
about  him.     You  know  you  did!" 

"I_-I  was  blinded — as  you  are  now. 
Ill  confess  the  bitter  truth.  Besides. 
J  was  thinking  of  my  poor  children  and 
eagerly  seized  this  opportunity  to  savo 
us  all  from  poverty.  But  now  the  scales 
have  fallen  from  my  eyes.  No — not 
fveif    for     the     sake     of     your     uncle'.-< 


money,  will  I  consent  to  the  marriage 
of  my  owTi  daughter  with  a  painted  up, 
lisping,  bobbing,  hissing  little  ex-butlei 
like   that!" 

"It's  perfectly  true,  the  Count  is  fixed 
up.  I've  noticed  it  myself,  around  the 
eyes.  But  it's  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, and  one  gets  used  to  it  after  a 
while,  and  one  can  see  beneath  the 
paint!  Mother,  I  did!  and — oh,  mother 
— I  saw  under  it — a  man!" 

"What  am  I  to  think  of  you,  Kitty? 
It's  not  six  months  since  you  boldly 
asserted  you  loved  Richard  Bradley. 
Do  you  wish  me  to  believe  you  are  now 
in  love  with  this — butler?"" 

"Mo-other,  don't!  don't!  Don't  sav 
anything  more  about  him.  I  can't  besi 
it!" 

"You  are  hysterical!  There's  witch- 
craft here.  Yes,  of  some  horrible  Ori- 
ental sort.  Tell  me  the  truth.  Kittv. 
Are   you   in    love   with    Count   Ichijo?" 

"Mother,  mother,  I  ddn't  know.  I 
r!on't  know! 

"What  is  it,  Anna?     Again!" 

"Who  is  it,  mother?  Let  me  see  the 
card!" 

"You  will  say,  Anna,  that  Miss  Col 
lins  will  not — " 

"Anna!  Listen  to  me.  Tell  Count 
Ichijo  that  I'll  be  down — riurht  away. ' 

"You  wild,  crazy  girl!  Marry  that 
monkey  then!" 

"He  isn't  a  monkey.  I  deny  it.  It's 
a  lie!  He  has  a  beautiful  head,  and  his 
eyes — " 

"You  have  lost  your  wits,  my  poor 
girl.     I  shall  call  in  an  alienist."" 

"Do!  And  let  him  examine  the  Count, 
too,  and  see  if  they  don't  say  he  is  as 
fine  and  noble  a  specimen  of  man  as 
ever  lived.  Let  go  of  me.  I  tell  you 
— I'm  going  down!" 

XIV. 

NEWSPAPER  STORY 

PRIENDS  of  Richard  Sheridan  Brad- 
^  ley  and  Miss  Katharine  Collins,  who 
were  reputed  to  be  engaged,  are  dis- 
cussing the  extraordinary  disappear- 
ance of  the  former.  It  appears  that 
some  time  previous  to  his  disappear- 
ance, Mr.  Bradley  introduced  to  the 
heiress  the  Count  Ichijo,  who,  while  a 
descendant  of  an  illustrious  Japanese 
family,  has  earned  his  living  while  in 
this  country  in  the  humble  capacity  of 
a  butler.  Bradley,  it  is  said,  took  pity 
upon  the  destitute  titled  Japanese,  ami 
generously  offered  to  assist  him  finan- 
cially and  socially.  Through  Bradley's 
agency,  the  Japanese  was  launched 
upon  society,  and  there  received  with 
open  arms. 

"It  was  shortly  observed,  however, 
that  the  beautiful  fiancee  of  Mr.  Brad- 
ley was  more  often  seen  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  Count  than  the  Canadian, 
■md  presently  Bradley's  friends  nad  as- 
sociates saw  him  no  more.  It  was  said 
he  had  gone  to  Japan. 

"The  curious  situation  was  then  re- 
vealed that  the  Canadian  had  not  only 
given  up  his  sweetheart  to  the  .lap- 
i.nese,  but  also  the  greatei-  part  of  his 
own  fortune.  Investigation  shows  that 
the  Japanese  has  been  paying  all  bilss 
with  checks  signed  by  his  friend,  Mr. 
Bradley. 

"There  are  those  among  Mr.  Brad- 
ley's friends  who  question  whether  the 
Canadian  has  actually  gone  to  Japan, 
since  no  one,  save  the  Japanese,  has 
heard  a  word  from  the  missing  man 
since  he  left,  supposedly,  these  shpres. 

"A  reporter  calling  at  the  Collin's 
house,  was  met  by  a  curt  explicit  de- 
nial of  any  engagement  whatever  be- 
tween the  Count  and  Miss  Collins. 
From  servants  it  was  learned  that  the 
heiress  and  her  moLlior  had  departed 
hurriedly   upon  some  trip. 

"A  call  at  the  bachelor  apartments, 
where  Count  Ichijo  has  made  his  home 
in  the  rooms  previously  occupied  by 
Mr.  Bradley,  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese,  too.  had  departed  for  parts 
unknown. 

"All  information  was  denied  to  the 
reporters,  the  manager  of  the  place 
briefly  stating  that  the  Count  was 
gone,  and  he  had  nothing  to  say.  Asked 
if  he  had  heard  from  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
manager  admitted,   reluctantly,  he  had 
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not,  but  claimeci  to  have  seen  him  the 
day   he   sailed. 

"Considerable  alarm  is  felt  by  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Bradley  that  he  may 
have  met  with  foul  play,  and  the  mat- 
ter will  be  taken  up  at  once  by  the 
Canadian   authorities   in  Japan." 

XVI. 

IN   HONORABLE  JAPAN 

"pULL    your    veil    well    down    over 

*  your  face,  Kitty.  I  believe  there 
are  reporters — even  in  Japan!" 

"What  nonsense,  mother.  Indeed  I'm 
not  going  to  cover  my  face.  Isn't  this 
fascinating?" 

"It's  very  uncomfortable.  How  I 
miss   our  limousine!" 

"Oh,  mamma,  these  jinrikishas  are 
— sweet!" 

"When  you  are  as  f — old  as  I  am, 
Kitty,  you  won't  find  it  sweet  to  be 
bumped  up  and  down  in  this  fashion." 

"I  suppose  not.  Shall  I  tell  the  Djin 
to  slow  down  a  bit?" 

"No.  I  am  anxious  to  get  there 
quickly." 

"Why,  look  at  the  curious  change. 
We  seem  to  be  in  the  heart  of  the 
country.  What  a  funny  city — a  maze 
of  bizarre  streets  and  noises,  and  then, 
all  of  a  sudden,  silence  and  a  stretch 
of  open  country.  Isn't  it  wonderful? 
Oh,  I  know  I'm  going  to  be  so  happy 
here !" 

"Yes,  possibly,  Kitty.  I  am  glad,  to(), 
now  that  the  matter  is  finally  settled. 
The  cablegram  from  Dick  Bradley,  of 
course,  explained  everything.  Kitty,  I 
feel  very  badly  when  I  think  how  I 
berated  the  dear  Count " 

"Now,  don't  cry  again,  mother.  Those 
Djins  see  out  of  the  backs  of  their 
hea(ls,  and  the  Japanese  despise  people 
who  show  their  emotions.  It  isn't  con- 
sidered civilized.  So  if  you're  going  to 
be  mother-in-law  to  a  Japanese 
countess —  Oh!  What  a  bump!  Djin, 
how  much  farther?  I  wish  I  could 
speak  Japanese.  I  will  some  day.  Even 
now  I  can  say  'He!'  and  'lya!' " 

"What  do  they  mean?" 

"I  don't  know.  But  something  sweet, 
because  when  the  Count  taught  me,  he 
looked  into  my  eyes  so — so  deepl,y. 
mother.  It  was  before  he  began  speak- 
ing  English   so  fluently." 

"We  ought  to  be  pretty  nearly 
there." 

"Aren't  the  shops  interesting,  with 
their  blue  hangings?  And  those  darlinji 
little  blue  roofs  sloping  up  to  the  sec- 
ond stories.  They're  made  of  paper, 
you  know,  mamma.  When  they  are 
lighted  at  night  they  look  like  lan- 
terns." 

"The  Count's  pla(:e  is  a  great  dis- 
tance from  Shimbashi  station,  isn't  it?" 

"Oh,  the  family  seat,  you  know,  is 
in  Echizen.  Dick's  been  staying  al 
their  city  place.  He  said  it  was  quite 
a  distance  out.  I  wonder  what  they 
sai(l  to  each  other — the  Count  and  Dicx 
— when  they  met.  Wasn't  it  nice  of 
Dick  to  cable  from  Japan,  denying  that 
hateful  newspaper  story?  Goodness,  it 
v/as  a  couple  of  months  of  agony,  until 
he  did!" 

"Yes,  I'm  glad  Dick  cleared  every- 
thing up — especially  about  that  butler 
business,  and  the  fact  that  they  merely 
exchanged  homes,  Dick  going  to  the 
Count's  place,  and  the  Count  putting 
up  at  his." 

"Yes — I,  too,  was  glad,  though  1 
would  have  married  him  whether  ha 
had  been  a  butler  or  not." 

"Oh,  I  suppose  you  would,  Kitty.  I 
daresay  it  was  very  heroic  for  him  to 
work  that  way  for  diplomatic  purposes. 
Still,  I  must  say,  Kitty,  I  don't  like  the 
idea  of  your  husband  acting  as  a  spy — 
yes,  it's  practically  that — upon  your 
own  countrymen." 

"Goodness,  mother,  he  wasn't  my 
husband  then!  Mother,  I  feel  like  a 
figure  in  some  lovely  romance,  and  I'm 
so  happy,  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I 
can't  wait,  hardly,  to  get,  there.  And 
yet — -and  yet,  do  you  know  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  the  Count  or  Dick  I — I — 
am  so  wild  to  see!" 

"I'm  surprised  at  you,  Kitty.  The 
Count  is  a  gentleman.  As  for  Dick,  it 
was  his   stupid   blundering   that  made 


such  a  muddle  of  the  whole  affair. 
Look,  he's  stopping.  This  must  be  the 
place." 

"Why,  it's  just  a  little  cottage.  But 
isn't  it  pretty?  Oh,  mother,  look  at 
the  little  children.  Aren't  they  cun- 
ning? Oh,  what  a  sweetie!  Did  you 
ever  see  anything  so  cute?  See  the 
baby  strapped  on  that  little  toddler's 
back.  See,  there  are  five  of  them.  They 
can't  be  relatives  of  the  Count's!" 

"Hush,  Kitty.  There's  a  lady  coming 
to  meet  us  down  the  path.  How  grace- 
fully she  bows  at  everv  step.  Djin,  you 
said  you  spoke  English.  Translate  for 
us  what  this  lady  is  saying." 

"She  says:  Honorable  lady  of  the 
interior  deign  to  welcome  exalted 
ladies  of  outside  country.  Pray  you 
condescend  to  step  upon  the  honorable 
insides  of  house." 

"Thank  her,  Djin.     Thank  her." 

"Oh,  what  a  lovely  room,  mother! 
Where  are  we  to  sit?  Djin,  what  is 
the  lady  saying  now?" 

"She  says  that  foreign  ladies  of  out- 
side country  condescend  to  accept  hos- 
pitality of  those  house!" 

"Who  is  she — the  lady  who  has  wel- 
comed   us." 

"She  the  Countess  Taguchi  Tsune- 
iiioto  Mototsune  Takadzukasa  Ichijo." 

"The   Countess " 

"Kitty,  what  an  extraordinarily 
young  woman  to  be  mother  of  the 
Count.     Who  are  the  children,  Djin?" 

"The  honorable  lady  of  the  interior 
say  they  are  honorably  hers  and  the 
Count  Taguchi  Tsunemoto  Mototsune 
Takadzukasa  Ichijo's." 

"Sisters  and  brothers  of  the  Count 
Ichijo,  who  was  in  America?" 

"No.  Honorably  hees  children.  Thas 
hees — wife!" 

"Mother!" 

"Kitty!" 

"Djin!  Ask  this  Japanese  woman  if 
she  is  the  wife  or  the  mother  of  the 
Count  Ichijo,  who  is  expecting  us  to- 
day— the  Count  Ichijo,  who  was  in  Am- 
erica?    What  is  she  laughing  about?" 

"She  laugh,  foreign  Mrs.,  account  she 
jos  twenty-five  year  ole.  How  she  kii» 
be  mother  unto  count  tirty  year  ole?" 

XVI.   EXPLANATION 

» '  C-s-s-s-s-s-s — Kitty ! " 

"^  "How  dare  you!  How  dare  you 
call  me  that?  How  dare  you  even  look 
at  me  ?  Who  are  you  ?  What  are  you  ? 
We  know  all  about  you  ?  You're  a 
cruel,  wicked,  horrible  wretch." 

"Kitty!" 

"Deny  it,  then.  Tell  me  that  woman 
was  not  your  wife!" 

"I  swear  it — she  is  not!" 

"And   those   children?" 

"Why,  they're  Taku's   infants." 

"Taku?" 

"Yes." 

"The  Djin  said  they  were  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Count  Ichijo?" 

"Well,  they're  not.  I'm  the  Count 
Ichijo,  and  they're  not  mine." 

"Oh,  you  make  me  so  glad!  So 
happy!     Ichijo,  won't  you  for — " 

"Don't  call  me  that.  Kitty,  look  me 
full  in  the  face.  Don't  you  know  me? 
My  eyebrows  have  grown  in  and  1 
haven't  the  varnish  on,  either.  There, 
I'll  take  off  this  black  monstrosity. 
There's  only  my  moustache  missing 
now.     Why — " 

"Dick!"" 

"Beg  pardon.  S-s-s-s— I'm  the  Count 
Ichijo  of  Echizen,  Japan!" 

"Dick!  Oh,  my  own,  own  Dick!  I 
knew.it — all  the  time!" 

"Oh,  Kitty,  you  feel  so  good — in  my 
arms!  But  you  didn't  know  it  all  the 
same.     That's  a  fib." 

"I  did!  Away  down  in  my  heart — 
I  felt  it.  I  felt  in  loving  that  horrible 
little—" 

"I  like  that!" 

" — -it  was  you  I  was  loving  all  the 
time!     Oh,   do   look   at   poor   mamma." 

"Cheer  up,  Mrs.  Collins.  I'm  not  so 
bad  as  all  that!" 

"Oh,  Dick — Boo-hoo-o-o-o-o-o —  I've 
nothing  against  you,  and  it's  r-r-really 
a  relief  to  know  our  Kitty  is  to  marr.v" 
stomeone  like  herself.  B-b-b-b-ut  I 
c-can't  bear  to  think  of  all  that  money 
going  to  f-f»und  a  home  for  D-d-des — " 

"Well,   why   should    they    have    it? 


/<-v/,c<'c/<A//>  /    Brerjbody    enjoys    pickles    when 
irTeSlSllDie !   served     with     Queen     Quality- 
they're    so   different, 

QUEEN  QUALITY 
PICKLES 

are  made  from  the  very  choic^j^t 
selected     stock,     prepare*!     <■ 
fine    flavored    vinegar    and    hijrh 
grade   spices. 

Ask  your  grocer— he  has  "Queen 
Quality." 

If  you   like  sauce  you'll  bo  ex- 
ceptionally   fond    of    our 

UNIVERSAL    SAUCE 

Taylor  &  PrJngle'Co.,  Limited 

Owen  Sound,  Ont. 

Manufacturers    of    Sauces.    Pick- 
les,      Catsups,       Vinegar,       etc. 
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Diamonds 

Sent  on  approval 

Wear  a  genuine,  perfect  diamonc' 
for  one  week  at  our  expense.  Examine  the  stonr 
under  all  conditions,  then  don't  buy  unless  wc 
saveyoufrom  10%to40%.  We  sell  direct  to  you. 
at  importer's  prices.    We  can  give  you  best  values 

0*   in  Canada. 
pea  a  charge  account 

Those  who  wish  to  may  pay  as  low  as  $2  a  n.onth 
No  notes  or  mortgages.  Small  deposit  with  order, 
balance  as  desired.  All  Charge  Account  deahng: 
confidential.  10%  cash  discount. 
7J^%  Increase  guaranteed.  Diamonds  pur 
chased  from  us  may  be  exchanged  any  time  at  c 

Cabalot^  free  ^^^''^  »""<^«^<^- 

A  letter  or  postcard  orings  beautiful  catalog  o- 
exclusive  diamond  rings,  pendants,  tiepins,  etc. 
Gives  history  of  the  diamond,  explains  qualitie" 
and  values,  and  how^  you  may  get  one  to  wear  c 
week  without  cost.  A  book  every  diamond-lover 
should  have.'    Send  to-day. 

1%  I  A  iMi  O  N  O  S  Dept.  402.  6  Temperance 
i/IAlLIM  IT  g  c^  Street.  Toronto 


Put  vim  in 

jaded  muscles 

by  stimulating  and  arousing  the  cir- 
culation with  light  applications  of 
Absorbine,  Jr.,  rubbed  in  thoroughly. 
This  invigorating  liniment  acts  quick- 
ly and  surely.  It  is  fragrant  and  plea- 
sant to  use-  leaves  no  greasy  residue 
on  the  skin. 


Absorbine.J- 

THE    ANTISEPTIC    llKIMtHT 


As  Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  a  powerful  germicide  a.^; 
well  as  a  liniinent  it  is  effective  for  prnph.v 
lactic  and  aseptic  uses;  it  destroys  the  germs 
in  cuts  and  sores. 

Farmers    and    mechanics    will    find    Absorhiiu-. 
Jr..  eapecially  valuable  in  taking  care  of  the  little 
injuries    that    are    "part   of    the 
day's    work"     and     in     relieving 
soreness    and    strain-i. 

Absorbine.  Jr.,  is  purely  her- 
bal and  safe  to  use  anywhere. 
Get  a  bottle  to-<lay  and  keep 
it  in  your  desk,  in  your  travel- 
ing bag,  in  your  metlicine  cabi- 
net or  in  the  side  pocket  of  your 
automobile.  It  is  health  insur 
ance  of  a   high   type. 

$1.25  a  Bottle 
at  druggists  or  postpaid 

A  Liberal  Trial  Bottle  will  l)c 
went  to  your  aiMress  upon  fy 
ceipt  of  10c   in  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F. 
S06  Lyman  BIdg.,      Montreal,  Can. 
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Kitty  won't  be  twenty-one  till  next 
week,  will  she?  Well,  we  can  get 
married  to-day.  See?  Then  we'll  take 
a  dizzy  whirl  around  the  world  on 
Uncle  Dan's  money." 

"But  how  can  we?  If  I  marry  you, 
Dick,  you  know  very  well  I'll  lose  the 
money.  Under  the  will  I've  simply  got 
to  marry  a  man  of  title." 

"And  so  you  will,  when  you  tie  up  to 
me,  Kitty." 


"Please  don't  fool  any  more,  Dick 
dear." 

"I'm  not  fooling.  I  never  was  mora 
serious  in  my  life.  In  America  Taku 
lent  me  his  title,  didn't  he  ?  In  Japan 
he  sold  it  to  me!  Legally  and  bind- 
ingly  by  law,  and  now  by  every  legal 
right  and  title.  I  am,  in  fact,  the  Count 
Toodle-oodle-oodle-oodle,  umpty  dumpty 
Ichijo!" 

The  End 


The  Strange  Adventure  of  the  Nile-Green 

Roadster 


Continued  from  Page  21 


to  me,  I  couldn't  help  leaning  close  to  my 
speak-easy  crevine  and  listening  to  that 
worthy  trio  as  they  seated  themselves 
within  six  feet  of  where  I  stood,  La- 
treille  and  old  Crotty  with  their  backs 
to  me,  tht  untidy  individual  whom  they 
addressed  as  The  Doc  sitting  facing  the 
wall   that   shielded  me. 

"Swell  kipping!"  contentedly  mur- 
mured one  of  that  trio,  out  of  their 
momentary  silence. 

AND  at  that  I  promptly  pricked  up 
my  ears,  for  I  knew  that  'swell  kip- 
ping' in  the  vernacular  of  the  under- 
world stood  for  easy  harvesting. 

"What'll  it  be,  boys?"  interrupted  a 
voice  which  I  recognized  as  the  barten- 
der's. 

"Bourbon,"  barked   Latreille. 

"A  slug  o'  square-face,  Mickey,"  com- 
panionably  announced  the  old  gentle- 
man known  as  Crotty. 

"Deep  beer,"  sighed  he  who  was  de- 
signated as  The  Doc.  Then  came  the 
sound  of  a  match  being  struck,  the 
scrape  of  a  chair-leg,  and  the  clump  of  a 
fist  on  the  table-top,  followed  by  a  quiet- 
ly contented  laugh. 

"It's  a  pipe!"  announced  a  solemnly 
exultant  voice.  And  I  knew  the  speak- 
er to  be  my  distinguished  ex-chauffeur. 
"It's  sure  one  grand  little  cinch!" 

"Nothing's  a  cinch  until  you  get  the 
goods  in  your  jeans,"  contended  Crotty, 
with  the  not  unnatural  scepticism  of 
age. 

"But  didn't  she  hand  her  hundred  and 
ten  over  to  The  Doc,  just  to  cover  run- 
ning-expenses? Aint  that  worth  re- 
memberin'?  And  ain't  she  got  the  fear 
o'  Gawd  thrown  into  her?  And  aint  she 
comin'  back  to-night  wit'  that  wine-jelly 
and  old  Port  and  her  own  check-book?" 

This  allocution  was  followed  by  an  ap- 
preciative silence. 

"But  it's  old  Lockwood  who's  gotta 
come  across,"  that  individual  known  as 
The  Doc.  finally  reminded  his  con- 
freres. 

This  brought  a  snort  of  contempt 
from  Latreille. 

"I  tell  you  again  old  Lockwood  '11 
fight  you  to  the  drop  of  the  hat.  The 
girl's  your  meat.  She's  your  mark. 
You've  got  her!  And  if  you've  only 
got  the  brains  to  milk  her  right  she's 
good  for  forty  thousand.  She's  weakened 
already.  She's  on  the  skids.  And 
she's  got  a  pile  of  her  own  to  pull 
from !" 

"Forty  thousand?"  echoed  the  other, 
with  a  smack  of  the  lips. 

"That's  thirteen  thousand  apiece," 
amended  Latreille,  largely,  "with  one 
over  for  Car-Step  Sadie." 

"Cut  out  that  name,"  commanded 
Crotty. 

"Well,  Babbie  then,  if  that  suits  you 
better.     And   it's  a  land.slide   for  her!" 

"Aint  she  earned  it?"  demanded  hor 
silvery-haired  old   guardian. 

"Strikes  me  as  being  pretty  good  pay 
for  gettin'  bunted  over  with  a  play-car 
and  not  even  a  shin-bruise." 

"Well,  aint  her  trainin'  worth  some- 
thing, in  this  work?" 

"Sure  it  is — but  how  'n  hell  did  she 
get  that  blood  streakin'  across  her  face 
so  nice  and  life-like?" 

The  silvery-haired  old  gentleman 
chuckled  as  he  put  down  his  glass  of 
squnre-face. 

"That's  sure  our  Babbie's  one  little 
grand-stand  play.  You  see,  she  keeps 
the  pulp  exposed  in  one  o'  her  back 
iceth.  Then  a  little  suck  with  her 
tongue  over  it  makes  it  bleed,  on  a  half- 
minute  notice.  That's  how  she  worked 
the   hemorrhage-game   with   old   Bron- 


chial   Bill   all   last  winter,   before   the 
beak  sent  him  up  the  River." 

I  STOOD  there,  leaning  against  the 
soiled  shelf  across  which  must  have 
passed  so  much  of  the  liquid  that  cheers 
depressed  humanity.  But  ,never  be- 
fore, I  feel  sure,  did  anything  quite  so 
cheering  come  through  that  sordid  little 
speak-easy.  I  was  no  longer  afraid  of 
that  malignant-looking  trio,  so  content- 
edly exulting  over  their  ill-gotten  vic- 
tory. 

"Well,  it's  a  cinch,"  went  on  the  dron- 
ing voice,  "if  The  Doc  '11  only  cut  out 
the  dope  for  a  couple  o'  days  and  your 
Babbie  doesn't  get  to  buckin'  over  the 
footboard!" 

"It  aint  Babbie  I'm  worryin'  over." 
explained  old  Crotty.  "That  girl  '11  do 
what's  expected  of  her.  She's  got  to. 
I've  wised  her  up  on  that.  What's 
worryin'  me  more  is  that  cuff-shooter 
who  butted  in  over  there  on  the  Island." 

Still  again  I  could  hear  Latreille"s 
little  snort  of  open  contempt. 

"Well,  you  can  put  that  bug  out  of 
your  head,"  quietly  averred  my  ex- 
chauffeur.  "You  seem  to  've  forgotten 
that  guy,  Zachy.  That's  the  boob  we 
unloaded  the  Senator's  town  car  on. 
And  that's  the  Hindoo  I  framed,  away 
back  on  Hallowe'en  night.  You  re- 
member that,  don't  you?" 

I  leaned  closer,  with  my  heart  pound- 
ing under  my  midriff  and  singing  in 
my  ears.  But  old  Crotty  didn't  seem 
to  remember. 

"On  Hallowe'en  night?"  he  rumin- 
ated  aloud. 

"Why,  the  stiff  I  asked  you  to  stand 
ready  to  give  the  glad  word  to,  if  he 
happened  round  for  any  liabean-corpits 
song  and  dance!"  prompted  the  some- 
what impatient  voice  of  Latreille. 
"Don't  you  mind,  back  on  last  Hallow- 
e'en, how  the  big  Hill  boys  stuffed  that 
suit  of  old  clothes  with  straw  and  rags 
and  then  stuck  it  up  in  the  street?  And 
how  we  hit  that  dummy,  and  how  I 
made  the  chiJcen-hearted  pen-wiper 
think  that  he'd  killed  a  man  and  coyoted 
off  the  scene?" 

I  don't  know  what  old  Crotty's  reply 
to  those  questions  were.  I  wasn't  in- 
terested in  his  reply.  It  wasn't  even 
rage  that  swept  through  me  as  1  stood 
listening  to  those  only  too-enraging 
words. 

The  first  thing  that  I  felt  was  a  sense 
of  relief,  a  vague  yet  vast  conscious- 
ness of  deliverance,  like  a  sleepy  lifer 
with  a  governor's  pardon  being  waved 
in  his  face.  I  was  no  longer  afraid  for 
Mary.  I  was  no  longer  afraid  of  life, 
afraid  of  myself,  afraid  of  my  fellows. 
My  slate  was  clean.  And  above  all,  I 
was  in  no  way  any  longer  afraid  of 
Latreille.  /  was  the  chicken-hearted 
pen-wiper — and  I  hated  him  for  that 
word — who  had  been  "framed."  1  was 
the  over-timorous  victim  of  their  sweet- 
scented  conspiracies.  /  was  the  boob 
who  had  been  made  to  shuffle  and  suffer 
and  sweat.  But  that  time  was  over 
and  done  with,  forever.  And  the  great 
wave  of  relief  that  swept  through  me 
surged  back  again,  this  time  crested 
with  anger,  and  then  still  again  towered 
and  broke  in  a  misty  rush  of  pity  for 
Mary  Lockwood.  I  thought  of  her  as 
something  soft  and  feathered  in  the 
triple  coils  of  those  three  reptilious  con- 
spirators as  something  clean  and  timid 
and  fragile,  being  slowly  slathered  over 
by  the  fangs  which  were  to  fasten 
themselves  upon  her  innocence,  which 
were  to  feed  upon  her  goodness  of  heart. 
And    I    decided    that  she  would    never 
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Will  You  Pay 

For  This  Amount  of  Energy  ? 


The  large  package  of  Quaker  Oats  yields  6,221  calories  of  energy 
It  costs  35  cents. 

That  means  little  more  than  five  cents 
per  1,000  calories,  for  the  greatest  food 
that  any  price  can  buy. 

At  this  writing,  that  same  energy 
value   costs    in   other   foods    as   follows: 


A  35 -cent  Package 
Equals  in   Calories 


Cost  of  6221 

Calories 

In  Quaker  Oats 
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$0.35 

In  Round  S^eak 
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-       2.56 

In  Veal  Cutlets 

- 

3.56 

In  Hens'  Eggs 

- 

-      4.25 

In  Halibut 

- 

-      3.31 

In  Salt  Codfish       - 
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4.67 

In  Canned  Peas 

- 

-      3.35 

In  the  six  foods  named  the  average 
cost  is  $3.62  for  6,221  calories— more 
than  ten  times  the  cost  of  Quaker  Oats. 

The  costly  foods  are  good  foods.  They 
should   not   be   excluded. 

But  the  oat  is  a  better  food.  It  is 
almost  a   complete   food. 

For  the  years  of  growth  it  has  for 
ages   stood  as   an   ideal  food. 

Consider  these  facts  in  your  break- 
fasts. They  must  supply  a  certain 
amount  of  energy. 

In  Quaker  Oats  that  energy  costs  a 
trifle.     It  comes   in   delightful   form. 

In  many  a  food  the  same  energy  value 
costs  you  ten  times  more. 

That  difference  is  enormous.  Review 
these  facts  and  decide  what  you  will  pay. 

Quaker  Oats 

Queen  Grains  Only 

Quaker  OBts  is  the  suprpmc  grade  of  oat 
food.     It   is   flaked   from   queen   grains   only 

just  the  rich,  plump  oats.  We  get  but  ten 
pounds  from  a  bushel. 

Thus  you  get  exquisite  flavor  without 
extra    price.      Simply   specify   Quaker    Oats. 

To  make  the  oat  dish  popular,  serve  it 
at  its  best. 

Two  Size*;  3Sc  and  tSc---Except  in  the  Far  We*t 
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The 
Companion  of  the 
Healthy 

BAKER'S 
COCOA 

tastes  good  and  is  good 

h  is  a  great  aid  toward 
the  maintenance  of 
health  and  strength,  as 
it  is  absolutely  pure, 
wholesome,  and  pos- 
sesses real  food  value, 
more  than  one  quar- 
ter^ of  it  being  a  pure 
and  easily  di- 
gested  fat. 

WALTER  BAKER  S  GO.  Limited 

Established  1780 

Dorchester,  Mass. 

Montreal,  Can. 

Refirtrred  _ 

TrMi«-M«rii      Canada  Food  Board  License  Tio.ti-fnfo 


The  Inhalation  Treatment 
lor  Whoopins-Cough,  Spas- 
modic Croup,  Colds,  Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma,  BrMichitist 
Coughs. 

^;>^al>!wlll•d    187!' 
^HimiAi:,     Haft:     ajul     vttfctiM-,     avoiding     inttnijil 
dnigs. 

Vaporized  Cresoline  relieves  the  panwyiMna  of 
Whoop ing-Cough  and  HpaamwUc  Croup  at  onct ; 
it  nips  the  coraraon  iroM  )i»fore  It  has  a  chance 
of  di3Vt.loping  into  suincthiiiK  worse,  and  experi- 
ence showa  that  a  NKCbKCTKI)  COLD  LS  A 
D.VNTJEROL'S    COLD. 

Mrs.     Ballington     Booth     <iayT-     "Nf*     FAMILY 
WHftiUE    THICKE    ARE     YOUNG     OHIMMI.. 
SHOULD  »BK   WITHOUT  THIS   LAMP.  ■ 

The  air  carrying  the  .'intLsei>iic  vapor,  inlialed 
with  every  breath,  mak-  -j  t...  iry>iFn.  -.:.^;v  and  re- 
lifcvei*  th^"  congestion.  '"''^. 

It  is  filled  a   K<M»N 

For  the  bronchial  coin;  't  Fever 

and  M«-aRle8.  and  as  an  jjI  ia  Iht  tixatment  o( 
I>iphtheria,  Cresolene  is  valuable  on  account  of 
it«   powerful    germicidal   qualities. 

IT  IS  A  PEOTBCTION  Tf>  THO.'W  EX- 
Vi}HtJD.  _ 

Cn-solene'«  best  recommendation  U  its  3B  years 
of   **iirce««fti!    ii-*e.  _ 

Sr>LD  HY  nUrfJOIfrr?*.  (4end  fr>r  DRSflllP- 
TIVK    IKJDKLLT. 

Try  C'reflokne  Anti.=<*ptic  Throat  Table4«  for  the 
IrriUted  throat,  orimposed  oT  allppery  elm  bark. 
lic<»rice,  jBiifrar  and  Crffloltne.  They  cant  harm 
von.  Of  vrntr  dniwri-*f  or  fn.m  ii^.  10c  in  «tanip«. 
THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.  «Z  Cortland  St..  New  York 
■w  Leeming-Milei  Building,  Montreal.  Canada 
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have   to   go   through    what    I   had   been 
compelled  to  go  through. 

I  DIDN'T  wait  for  more.  There  was, 
in  fact,  nothing  more  to  wait  for,  so 
.far  as  I  and  my  world  were  concerned. 
I  had  found  out  all  I  wanted  to  find 
out.  Yet  I  had  to  stand  there  for  a 
full  minute,  coercing  myself  to  calmness. 
Then  I  tip-toed  across  the  room  to  a 
second  door  which  stood  in  the  rear 
wall,  unlocked  it,  and  stepped  out  into 
the  narrow  and  none  too  well-lighted 
hallway.  This  led  to  a  wash-room 
which  in  turn  opened  on  another  nar- 
row passageway.  And  from  this  I  was 
able  to  ciiK:Ie  back  into  the  bar-room 
itself. 

I  didn't  tarry  to  make  any  explan- 
ations to  the  worthy  called  Mickey,  or 
to  advertise  my  exit  to  his  even  worth- 
ier friends.  I  "slipped  quietly  and  quick- 
ly out  of  that  unclean  street-corner  fes- 
ter-spot, veered  off  across  the  street 
where  the  early  Spring  twilight  was 
already  settling  down,  and  went  straight 
to  the  house  which  I  knew  to  be  Crotty's. 

I  didn't  even  wait  to  ring.  I  tried 
the  door,  found  it  unlocked,  and  step- 
ped inside.  There,  no  sign  of  life  con- 
fronted me,  But  that  didn't  for  a 
moment  deter  my  explorations.  I  quiet- 
ly investigated  the  ground  floor,  found 
it  as  unprepossessing  as  its  proprietor, 
and  proceeded  noiselessly  up  the  nar- 
row stairway  for  an  examination  of  the 
upper  regions. 

It  wasn't  until  I  reached  the  head  of 
the  stairs  that  I  came  to  a  stop.  For 
there  I  could  hear  the  muffled  but  un- 
mistakable sound  of  somebody  moving 
about.  It  took  me  several  minutes  to 
determine  the  source  of  these  move- 
ments. But  once  I  had  made  sure  of 
my  ground  I  advanced  to  the  door  at 
the  back  of  the  half-darkened  hall  and 
swung  it  open.  . 

On  the  far  side  of  the  room  into 
which  I  stood  staring  I  saw  a  girl  in 
house-slippers  and  a  faded  rose-colored 
peignoir  thrown  over  a  none  too  clean 
night-dress  of  soiled  linen.  In  one  hand 
she  held  a  lighted  cigarette.  With  the 
other  hand  she  was  stirring  something 
in  a  small  graniteware  stew-pan  over  a 
gas-heater.  Her  hair  was  down  and  her 
shoulders  were  bare.  But  all  her  atten- 
tion seemed  concentrated  on  that  savory 
stew,  which  she  sniffed  at  hungrily,  al- 
most childishly,  between  puffs  on  her 
cigarette.  Then  she  fell  to  stirring  her 
pot  again,  with  obvious  satisfaction. 

I  had  the  door  shut  behind  me,  in  fact, 
before  she  so  much  as  surmised  that 
anyone  else  was*in  the  room  with  her. 
.'Vnd  when  she  looked  up  and  saw  me 
there  her  eyes  slowly  widened  and  she 
slowly  and  deliberately  put  her  spoon 
down  on  the  soiled  dresser-top  beside 
her.  It  wasn't  exactly  fear  that  I  saw 
creep  into  her  face.  It  was  more  the 
craft  of  the  long-harried  and  case- 
hardened  fugitive.  . 

"Bab."  I  said,  addressing  her  m  the 
language  which  I  imagined  would  most 
forcibly  appeal  to  her.  "I  don't  want  to 
butt  in  on  your  slough.  But  time  s 
precious  and  I'm  going  to  talk  plain. 

"Shoot!"  she  said  after  a  moment  of 
hesitation  followed  by  another  moment 
of  silent  appraisal. 

"The  cops  are  rounding  up  The  Uoc 
and  old  Crotty  for  claim-faking. 
They're  also  coming  here,  Bab,  to  gather 
up  a  girl  called  Car-Step  Sadie  for 
dummy-chucking  under  the  car  of  that 
Lockwood  woman  and  bleeding  her  for 
one  hundred  and  ten  bones,  and" 

"Those  bulls  've  got  nuttin'  on  me!" 
broke  out  the  disturbingly  dishabille 
figure  in  .soiled  linen,  as  she  stood  star- 
ing at  me  with  a  sort  of  mouse-like 
hostility  in  her  crafty  young  eyes. 

"But  they're  bringing  a  police-surgeon 
along  with  'em,"  I  went  glibly  on,  "for 
thcv  claim,  Bab,  you've  got  a  hollow 
tooth  you  can  start  bleeding  any  time 
voii  need  to  stall  on  that  internal-injury 
stuff.  And  they've  dug  up  a  couple  of 
cases  that  aren't  going  to  sound  any 
too  good  over  in  the  District  Attorney's 
office.  Now,  I'm  not  here  to  give  advice. 
This  is  merely  a  rumble.  And  you  can 
do  what  you  like  about  it.  But  if  you're 
wise,  you'll  slide  while  the  sliding  is 
good."" 

She  stood  once  more  silently  studying 


"What's  all  this  to  yuh,  anyway?"  she 
suddenly  demanded. 

"It's  so  little,  my  dear,"  I  airily 
acknowledged,  "that  you  can  do  exactly 
as  you  like  about  it.     But" 

"Where's  The  Doc?"  was  her  next 
quick  question.     "Where's  Crotty?" 

I  had  to  think  fast. 

"They've  ducked,"  I  asserted,  amazed 
at  my  own  newly-discovered  facility  in 
fictioneering. 

"Who  said  they'd  ducked?" 

"Do  you  know  Mickey's,  over  there  on 
the  corner?"  I  ventured. 

She  nodded  as  she  darted  across  the 
room  and  threw  aside  the  faded 
peignoir.  The  movement  made  my 
thoughts  flash  back  to  another  and 
earlier  scene,  to  the  scene  wherein  one 
Vinnie  Brunelle  had  played  the  leading 
role- 

"Latreille,"  I  explained  to  the  girl 
across  the  room,  "dropped  in  at 
Mickey's  and  tipped  Crotty  and  The  Doc 
off,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
ago." 

"And  they  rabbited  off  wit'out  throw- 
in'  me  a  sign?"  she  indignantly  de- 
manded. 

"They  did,"  I  prevaricated. 

.She  suddenly  stopped,  swinging  about 
and  viewing  me  with  open  suspicion. 

"Where'd  yuh  ever  know  that 
Latreille  guy?"  she  demanded. 

"Latreille  worked  with  me  for 
months,"  I  decl.ired,  speaking  with  more 
truth,  in  fact,  than  I  had  intended. 

"Then  me  for  the  tall  timber!"  an- 
nounced that  ha.rd-faced  little  adven- 
turess as  she  began  to  scramble  into  her 
clothes. 

"Don't  you  want  me  to  get  you  a  taxi? 
I     inquired,    backing    discreetly     away 
until  I  stood  in  the  open  door. 

"Taxi  nuttin'!"  she  retorted  through 
the  shower  of  soiled  lingerie  that  cas- 
caded about  her  writhing  white  shoul- 
ders. "What  d'yuh  take  me  for,  any- 
way? A  ostrich?  When  I  get  under 
cover,  I  go  there  me  own  way,  and  not 
wit'  all  Brooklyn  bawlin'  me  out!" 

And  she  went  her  own  way.  She 
went,  indeed,  much  more  expeditiously 
than  I  had  anticipated,  for  in  five 
minutes'  time  she  was  dressed  and 
booted  and  hatted  and  scurrying  off 
through  the  now  darkened  streets. 
Which  trail  she  took  and  what  cover  she 
sought  didn't  in  the  least  interest  me, 
once  I  had  made  sure  of  the  fact  she 
was  faring  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
Mickey's  thirst-appeasing  caravansery. 
But  she  went.  She  shook  the  dust  of 
that  house  off  her  febrile  young  heels; 
and  that  was  the  one  thing  I  had  desired 
of  her.  For  that  night,  I  knew,  still  held 
a  problem  or  two  for  me  which  would 
be  trying  enough  without  the  presence 
of  the  redoubtable  Lady  Babbie  and  her 
.sanguinary  bicuspid. 

Yet  once  she  was  clear  of  that  house, 
I  decided  to  follow  her  example.  This, 
however,  was  not  so  easy  as  it  had 
promised  to  be.  For  I  had  scarcelj 
reached  the  foot  of  the  stairway  when  I 
heard  the  sound  of  voices  outside  the 
street-door.  And  I  promptly  recognized 
them  as  Crotty's  and  Latreille's. 

THAT  discovery  sent  me  groping 
hurriedly  backward  into  the  darken- 
ed hallway.  By  the  time  the  door 
opened  I  had  felt  my  way  to  a  second 
flight  of  steps  which  obviously  led  to  the 
basement.  I  could  hear  the  voice  of 
the  man  known  as  The  Doc,  for  the 
three  men  were  now  advancing,  and  ad- 
vancing none  too  quietly,  into  their 
musty-aired  harborage.  But  my  own 
flight  down  those  basement  stairs  was 
quiet  enough,  for  I  realized  now  the 
expediency  of  slipping  away  and  putting 
in  a  call  for  help. 

It  was  only  after  a  good  deal  of  erop- 
ing  about,  however,  that  I  was  able  to 
reach  the  door  opening  on  the  basement- 
area,  directly  under' the  street-steps.  A 
huge  brass  key,  fortunately,  stood  in 
place  there.  So  as  I  passed  out  I  took 
the  trouble  to  relock  that  door  after  me 
•ind  pocket  the  key. 

In  five  minutes  I  had  found  a  side- 
street  grocery  store  with  a  sufficiently 
sequestered  telephone.  And  by  means 
of  this  telephone  I  promptly  called  up 
Headquarters  and  asked  for  Lieutenant 
Belton. 

He  listened  to  what  I  had  to  say  with 
much  more  interest  than  I  had  antici- 
pated. 
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"Kempton,"  he  called  back  over  the 
wire,  "I  believe  you've  stumbled  across 
something  big." 

"Then  supposing  you  stumble  over 
here  after  it,"  was  my  prompt  sugges- 
tion. But  Belton  wasn't  to  be  stampeded 
into  the  over-hasty  action  of  the  ama- 
teur. 

"If  that  isn't  the  bunch  Headquarters 
has  been  wanting  to  interview  for  the 
last  three  months,  I  miss  my  one  best 
bet.  But  in  this  business,  Kempton, 
you've  got  to  knotv.  So  I'll  slip  over  to 
the  Bureau  and  look  up  mugs  and 
records.  If  that  faint-spiller  is  Bab 
Nadeau,  alias  Car-Step  Sadie,  there's 
no  doubt  about  your  ttian  being 
Crotty. 

"She  is  'Car-Step  Sadie',"  I  told  him. 

"Then  we'll  be  out  there  with  bells 
on,"  he  calmly  announced. 

"But  what  do  you  expect  me  to  do  in 
the  meantime?"  I  somewhat  peevishly 
demanded. 

"Just  keep  'em  guessing,"  he  tran- 
quilly retorted,  "keep  'em  firuessing  until 
we  amble  over  there  and  take  'em  off 
your  hands!" 

That  was  easy  enough  to  say,  I  re- 
membered as  I  made  my  way  back  to 
Crotty's  broken-faced  abode,  but  the 
problem  cf  holding  that  unsavory  trio 
in  subjection  didn't  impress  me  as  an 
over-trivial  one.  Yet  I  went  back  with 
a  new  fortitude  stiffening  my  backbone, 
for  I  knew  that  whatever  might  happen 
that  night,  I  now  had  the  law  on  my 
side. 

That  casual  little  flicker  of  confidence, 
however,  was  not  destined  to  sustain  me 
for  long.  A  new  complication  suddenly 
confronted  me.  For  as  I  guarjledly  ap- 
proached the  house  from  which  I'd  sent 
Bab  Nadeau  scampering  off  into  the 
night  I  noticed  a  Nile-green  car  already 
drawn  up  close  beside  the  curb.  And 
this  car,  I  further  noticed,  was  empty. 

SO  it  was  with  a  perceptibly-quickened 
pulse  that  I  sidled  down  into  the  un- 
clean area,  unearthed  my  brass  key,  and 
let  myself  silently  into  the  unlighted 
basement.  Then  I  just  as  quietly 
piloted  my  way  in  through  the  darkness, 
found  the  stairway,  and  ascended  to  the 
ground  floor. 

The  moment  I  reached  the  hallway  I 
could  hear  the  sound  of  voices,  through 
a  door  on  my  left.  I  could  hear  Mary 
Lockwood's  voice,  and  then  the  throaty 
tones  of  that  opianic  old  impostor  known 
as  The  Doc. 

.  .  .  "No  doubt  of  the  fact  at  all,  my 
dear  young  lady.  The  spine  has  been 
injured,  very  seriously  injured.  Whether 
or  not  it  will  result  in  paralysis  I  can't 
tell  until  I  consult  with  my  colleague. 
Dr.  Emmanuel  Paschall.  But  we  must 
count  on  the  poor  girl  being  helpless  for 
life,  Crotty,  helpless  for  life!" 

"This  was  followed  by  a  moment.or  two 
of  silence.  Aryi  I  could  imagine  what 
that  moment  or  two  was  costing  Mary 
Lockwood. 

"But  I  want  to  see  the  girl,"  she  said 
in  a  somewhat  desperate  voice.  "I  must 
see  her." 

"All  in  good  time,  my  dear,  all  in  good 
time,"  temporized  her  bland  old  torturer. 
This  was  followed  by  a  lower  mumble  of 
voices  from  which  I  could  glean  nothing 
intelligible.  But  those  three  conspira- 
tors must  have  consulted  together,  for 
after  a  moment  of  silence  I  caught  the 
sound  of  steps  crossing  the  floor. 

"He'll  just  slip  up  and  make  sure  the 
patient  can  be  seen,"  I  heard  the  suave 
old  rascal  intone.  And  I  had  merely 
time  to  edge  back  and  dodge  about  the 
basement  stair-head  as  the  room-door 
was  flung  open  and  LatrelUe  stepped  out 
in  the  hall.  The  door  closed  again  as  he 
vanished  above-stairs. 

When  he  returned,  he  didn't  step  back 
into  the  room,  but  waited  outside  and 
knocked  on  the  closed  door.  This 
brought  old  Crotty, out  in  answer  to  the 
summons.  Just  what  passed  between 
that  worthy  trio,  immured  in  their  whis- 
pering consultation  in  that  half-lighted 
hallway,  failed  to  reach  my  ears.  But 
this  in  no  way  disturbed  me,  for  I  knew 
well  enough  that  Latreille  had  at  least 
passed  on  to  them  the  alarming  news 
that  thoir  much  needed  patient  was  no 
longer  under  that  roof.  And  what  was 
more,  I  knew  that  this  discovery  would 
serve  to  bring  things  to  a  somewhat 
1  speedier  climax-h'Jian  we  had  all  antici- 
'   pated.     There  was  a  sort  of  covert  de- 


cisiveness about  their  movements,  in 
fact,  as  they  stepped  back  into  the  room 
and  swung  the  door  shut  behind  them. 
So  I  crept  closer,  listening  intently.  But 
it  was  only  patches  and  shreds  of  their 
talk  that  I  could  overhear.  I  caught 
enough,  however,  to  know  they  were  pro- 
testing that  their  patient  was  too  weak 
to  be  interviewed.  I  could  hear  Crotty 
feelingly  exclaim  that  it  wasn't  kind 
words  which  could  help  his  poor  child 
now,  but  only  something  much  more  sub- 
stantial, and  much  more  mundane. 

"Yes,  it's  only  money  that  can  talk 
in  a  case  like  this,"  pointedly  concurred 
The  Doc,  clearly  spurred  on  to  a  more 
open  boldness  of  advance.  And  there 
were  further  parleyings  and  arguments 
and  lugubrious  enumerations  of  possi- 
bilities from  the  man  of  medicine.  I 
knew  well  enough  what  they  were  doing. 
They  were  conjointly  and  cunningly 
brow-beating  and  intimidating  that  soli- 
tary girl  who,  even  while  she  must  have 
gathered  some  inkling  of  their  worldli- 
ness,  comprehended  nothing  of  the  wider 
plot  they  were  weaving  about  her.  And 
I  further  knew  that  they  were  winning 
their  point,  for  I  could  hear  her  stifled 
little  gasp  of  final  surrender. 

"Very  well,"  her  strained  voice  said. 
"I'll  give  you  the  check." 

THIS  pregnant  sentence  was  followed 
by  an  equally  pregnant  silence. 
Then  came  a  series  of  small  noises, 
amongst  which  I  could  distinguish  the 
scrape  of  a  chair-leg  and  steps  crossing 
the  floor.  And  I  surmised  that  Mary 
was  seating  herseif  at  a  desk  or  table, 
to  make  out  and  sign  the  precious  little 
slip  of  paper  which  they  were  so  unctu- 
ously conspiring  for.  So  it  was  at  this 
precise  moment  that  I  decided  to  inter- 
fere. 

1  opened  the  door,  as  quietly  as  I 
could,  and  stepped  into  the  room. 

It  was  Latreille  who  first  saw  me.  The 
other  two  men  were  too  intently  watch- 
ing the  girl  at  the  desk.  They  were 
still  watching  her  as  she  slowly  rose 
from  her  chair,  with  a  blue-tinted  oblong 
of  paper  between  her  fingers.  And  at 
the  same  moment  that  Mary  Lockwood 
stood  up  Latreille  did  the  same.  He  rose 
slowly,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  my  face, 
backing  just  as  slowly  away  as  he  con- 
tinued to  stare  at  me.  But  that  retreat, 
I  very  quickly  realized,  wasn't  prompted 
by  any  sense  of  fear. 

"Mary,"  I  called  out  sharply  to  the 
girl  who  still  stood  staring  down  at  the 
slip  of  blue  paper. 

She  looked  up  as  she  heard  that  call, 
peering  at  me  with  half  incredulous  and 
slightly  startled  eyes.  I  don't  know 
whether  she  was  glad  or  sorry  to  see  me 
there.  Perhaps  it  was  both.  But  she 
neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

"Mary."  I  cried  out  to  her,  "don't  give 
that  up!" 

I  moved  towards  her,  but  she  in  turn 
moved  away  from  me  until  she  stood 
clo.so  beside  the  ever  watchful  Latreille. 

"This  is  something  which  you  don't 
understand,"  she  said,  much  more  calm- 
ly than  I  had  expected. 

"But  I  do,"  I  hotly  contended. 

"It's  something  which  you  can't  pos- 
sibly understand,"  she  repeated  in  tones 
which  threw  a  gulf  yawning  between  us. 

"But  it's  you  who  don't,"  I  still  tried 
to  tell  her.  "These  three  here  are  claim- 
fakers;  nothing  but  criminals.  They're 
bleeding  you!  They're  blackmailing 
you!" 

A  brief  but  portentous  silence  fell  on 
that  room  as  the  bewildered  girl  looked 
from  one  face  to  the  other.  But  it 
lasted  only  a  moment.  The  tableau  was 
suddenly  "broken  by  a  movement  from 
Latreille.  And  it  was  a  quick  and  cat- 
like movement  With  one  sweep  of  the 
hnvd  he  reached  out  and  snatched  the 
oblong  of  blue  paper  from  Mary 
Lockwood's  fingers.  And  as  I  beheld 
that  movement  a  little  alarm-gong  some- 
where up  at  the  peak  of  my  brain  went 
off  with  a  clang.  Some  remote  cave- 
man ancestor  of  mine  stirred  in  his 
grave.      I  saw  red. 

With  one  unreasoned  and  unreason- 
ing spring  I  reached  Latreille,  crying 
out  to  the  girl  as  I  went:  "Get  out  of 
this  house!    Get  out— quick!" 

That  was  all  I  said.  It  was  all  I  had 
n  chance  to  say,  for  Latreille  was  sud- 
denly taking  up  all  my  attention.  That 
suave  brigand,  instead  of  retreating, 
caught  and  he'd  the  slip  of  paper  be- 
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tween  his  teeth  and  squared  for  combat. 
And  combat  was  what  he  got. 

Y V^  struck  and  countered  and  clenched 
'  •  and  went  to  the  floor  together,  still 
striking  blindly  at  each  other's  faces  as 
we  threshed  and  rolled  about  there.  We 
sent  a  chair  spinning,  and  a  table  went 
over  like  a  nine-pin.  We  wheezed  and 
firasped  and  clumped  against  the  base- 
board and  flopped  again  out  into  open 
space.  Yet  I  tore  that  slip  of  paper 
from  between  Latreille's  teeth,  and 
macerated  it  between  my  own,  as  we  con- 
tinued to  pound  and  thump  and  writhe 
about  the  dusty  floor.  And  I  think  I 
would  have  worsted  Latreille,  if  I'd  been 
given  half  a  chance,  for  into  that  on- 
slaught of  mine  went  the  pent-up  fury 
of  many  weeks  and  months  of  self-cor- 
roding hate.  But  that  worthy  known  as 
The  Doc  deemed  it  wise  to  take  a  hand 
in  the  struggle.  His  interference  as- 
sumed the  form  of  a  blow  with  a  chair- 
back,  a  blow  which  must  have  stunned 
me  for  a  moment  or  two,  for  when  I  was 
able  to  think  clearly  again  Latreille  had 
me  pinned  down,  with  one  knee  on  my 
chest  and  old  Crotty  stationed  at  the 
door  with  a  Colt  revolver  in  his  hand. 
The  next  moment  Latreille  forced  my 
wrists  down  in  front  of  me,  jerked  a 
handkerchief  from  my  pocket,  and  with 
it  tied  my  crossed  hands  close  together. 
Then  he  turned  and  curtly  motioned  to 
Crotty. 

"Here,"  he  commanded.  "Bring  that 
gun  and  guard  this  pin-he'ad!  If  he 
tries  anything,  let  him  have  it,  and  have 
it  good!" 

Slowly  and  deliberately  Latreille  rose 
to  his  feet.  He  paused  for  a  moment  to 
wipe  the  blood  and  dust  from  his  face. 
Then  he  turned  to  Mary  Lockwood,  who 
stood  with  her  back  against  the  wall  and 
her  tightly  clenched  fists  pressed  close 
to  her  side.  She  was  very  white,  white 
to  the  lips.  But  it  wasn't  fear  that  held 
her  there.  It  was  a  sort  of  colorless 
heat  of  indignation,  a  fusing  of  rage  and 
watchfulness  which  she  seemed  at  a 
loss  to  express  in  either  word  or  action. 

"Now  you,"  barked  out  Latreille, 
motioning  her  to  the  desk,  "make  good 
on  that  paper.    And  do  it  quick!" 

Mary  surveyed  him,  silently,  studious- 
ly, deliberately.  He  was,  apparently, 
something  startlingly  new  in  her 
career,  something  which  she  seemed  un- 
able to  fathom.  But  he'd  by  no  means 
intimidated  her.  For,  instead  of 
answering  him,  she  spoke  to  me. 

"Parley,"  she  called  out,  watching  her 
enemy  as  she  spoke.  "Parley,  what  do 
you  want  me  to  do?" 

I  remembered  Lieutenant  Belton  and 
his  message.  I  remembered  my  own 
helplessness,  and  the  character  of  the 
men  confronting  us.  And  I  remembered 
that  time  was  a  factor  in  Mary's  favor 
and  mine. 

"Do  what  he  tells  you,"  I  called  up  to 
her.  And  I  knew  that  she  had  stepped 
slowly  across  to  the  desk  again.  Yet 
what  she  did  there  I  failed  to  under- 
stand, for  my  attention  was  once  more 
centered  on  the  old  scoundrel  covering 
me  with  the  Colt  revolver  and  repeatedly 
and  blasphemously  threatening  to  plug 
me  through  the  heart  if  I  so  much  as 
made  one  finger-move  to  get  off  that 
floor.  So  I  lay  there  studying  him.  I 
studied  his  posture.  I  studied  the  posi- 
tion of  his  weapon.  I  studied  my  own 
length  of  limb.  I  studied  the  furniture 
overturned  about  the  room.  And  then 
I  once  more  studied  old  Crotty. 

'TpHEN  I  laughed  aloud.  As  I  did  so 
A  I  suddenly  twisted  my  head  and 
stared  towards  the  door. 

"SmaKh  it  in,  Saml"  I  shouted 
exultantly,  and  with  all  the  strength  of 
my  lungs. 

It  startled  them  all,  as  I  had  intended 
it  should.  But  it  also  did  something  else 
which  I  had  expected  it  to  do.  It  caused 
Crotty  to  glance  quickly  over  his 
shoulder  towards  the  door  in  question. 
And  at  the  precise  moment  that  he  es- 
sayed this  movement  I  ventured  one  of 
my  own. 

I  brought  my  outstretched  leg  up,  in 
on"  quick  and  vicious  kick.  I  brought 
my  boot-sole  in  one  stinging  blow: 
against  the  stock  of  the  firearm  and  the 
fingers  clustered  about  it.  And  the  re- 
sult was  practically  what  I  had  antici- 
pated.    It  sent  the  revolver  cascading 


up  into  the  air,  like  a  circus-tumbler  do- 
ing a  double-twister  over  an  elephant's 
back.  There  w'as  the  bark  of  an  explod- 
ing cartridge  as  it  went.  But  I  had 
both  timed  and  placed  its  fall,  and  before 
either  one  of  that  startled  couple  could 
make  a  move  I  had  given  a  quick  twist 
and  roll  along  the  dusty  floor  and  caught 
up  the  fallen  weapon  in  my  own  pin- 
ioned right  hand.  Another  quick  wrench 
and  twist  freed  my  bound  wrists,  and 
before  even  a  second  shout  of  warning 
could  escape  from  any  of  them  I  was  on 
my  feet  with  the  revolver  balanced  in 
my  right  hand  and  fire  in  my  eye. 

"Back  up,  every  one  o'  you,"  I  com- 
manded. For  I  was  hot  now,  hot  as  a 
hornet.  And  if  one  of  that  worthy  trio 
had  ventured  a  move  not  in  harmony 
with  my  orders  I  am  morally  certain 
that  I  should  have  sent  a  bullet  through 
him.  They  too  must  have  been  equally 
assured  of  mv  determination,  for  side  by 
side  they  backed  away,  with  their  hands 
slightly  above  their  heads,  like  praying 
Brahmins,  until  the  wall  itself  stopped 
their  retreat. 

"Stand  closer."  I  told  them.  And  they 
shuffled  and  side-stepped  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  ludicrously,  like  the  rawest  of 
rookies  on  their  first  day  of  drill.  As  I 
stood  contemplating  them,  with  disgust 
on  my  face,  I  was  interrupted  by  the 
voice  of  Mary. 

"Parley,"  she  demanded  in  a  voice 
throaty  with  excitement  yet  not  un- 
touched with  some  strange  exultation 
which  I  couldn't  take  time  to  analyze, 
"what  shall  I  do  this  time?" 

I  couldn't  turn  and  face  her,  for  I  still 
had  to  keep  that  unsavory  trio  under 
inspection. 

"I  want  you  to  go  down  to  your  car," 
I  told  her  over  my  shoulder,  "and  get 
in  it,  and  then  go  straight  home.  And 
then" 

"That's  absurd,"  she  interrupted. 

"I  want  you  to  do  it." 

"But  I  don't  intend  to,"  she  said, 
ignoring  my  masterfulness. 

"Why?" 

"I've  been  too  cowardly  about  this 
already.  It's  been  quite  bad  enough, 
without  leaving  you  here  like  that.  So 
be  good  enough  to  tell  me  what  I  can 
do." 

I  LIKED  her  for  that,  and  I  was  on 
the  point  of  telling  her  so,  when 
down  below  I  heard  the  quick  stamp  and 
clump  of  feet.  And  I  felt  in  my  bones 
that  it  must  be  Belton  and  his  men. 
Then  I  remembered  Mary  and  her  ques- 
tion. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  you  can  do,"  I  cried, 
pointing  towards  Latreille.  "You  can 
ask  this  man  what  it  was  I  ran  down  in 
my  car  last  Hallowe'en." 

She  was  moving  forward,  with  a  face 
quite  without  fear  by  this  time.  But 
her  brow  clouded,  attliat  speech  of  mine, 
and  she  came  to  a  sudden  stop. 

"I  don't  need  to  ask  him,"  she  slowly 
acknowledged. 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  I  know  already." 

"He  told  you?"  I  demanded,  with  a 
vicious  and  quite  involuntary  jab  of  my 
barrel-end  into  one  of  Latreille's  inter- 
costal spaces. 

"Not  directly,"  replied  the  ever- 
truthful  Mary.  "But  it  was  through 
him  that  I  found  out.  I  know  now  it 
was  through  him." 

"I  thought  so,"  I  snorted.  "And 
through  him  you're  now  going  to  find 
out  that  he  was  a  liar  and  a  slanderer. 
So  be  good  enough  to  explain  to  her, 
Latreille,  that  it  was  a  straw-stuffed 
dummy  we  ran  down,  a  street-crowd's 
scarecrow,  and  nothing  else!" 

Latreille  didn't  answer  me.  He 
merely  stood  there  with  studious  and 
half-closed  eyes,  a  serpent-like  squint 
of  venom  on  his  colorless  face.  It  was, 
in  fact,  old  Crotty  who  broke  the 
silence. 

"We'll  do  our  talkin,'  young  fellow', 
v/hen  the  right  time  comes.  And  when 
we  do,  you're  goin'  to  pay  for  an  out- 
rage like  this,  for  an  unprovoked  as- 
sault on  decent  citizens!" 

"Well,  the  time's  come  right  now," 
I  promptly  announced,  for  I  had  caught 
the  sound  of  Belton's  quick  step  on  the 
stairs.  And  the  next  moment  the  dcor 
swung  open  and  that  stalwart  officer 
stood  staring  intently,  yet  cautiously 
about  the  corner  of  the  jamb.  He  stood 
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there  squinting  in,  in  fact,  for  several 
seconds,  calmly  inspecting  each  face 
and  factor  of  the  situation.  It  wasn't 
until  he  stepped  in  through  the  door, 
however,  that  I  noticed  the  ugly-look- 
ing service  revolver  in  his  own  right 
hand. 

"That's  the  bunch  we  want,  all 
right,"  proclaimed  the  officer  of  law  and 
order,  as  he  turned  back  to  the  still 
open  door.  "Come  up,  boys,  and  take 
'em  down,"  he  called  cheerfully  and 
companionably    out   through   the    dark- 


\ /f  ARY,  at  the  answering  tumult  of 
^^'^  those  quick-thumning  feet,  crept  a 
little  closer  to  my  side.  Alarm,  I  sup- 
pose, had  at  last  seeped  through  and 
crumbled  the  last  of  her  Lockwood 
pride.  The  flash  of  waiting  firearms, 
the  strange  faces,  the  still  stranger  ex- 
periences of  that  night,  seemed  to  have 
brought  about  some  final  and  unlookeci 
for  subjugation  of  het  spirit.  At  lease, 
so  I  thought. 

"Couldn't  you  take  me  away.  Par- 
ley?" she  asked,  a  little  weakly  and 
also  a  little  wistfully.  Yet  there  was 
somethin<r  about  the  very  tone  of  her 
voice  which  sent  a  thrill  through  my 
tired  body.  And  that  thrill  gave  me 
boldness  enough  to  reach  out  a  pro- 
prietary arm  and  let  the  weight  of  her 
body  rest  against   it. 

"You  won't  want  us,  will  you,  Bei- 
ton?"  I  demanded.  And  that  long- 
legged  young  officer  stared  about  at 
us,  abstractedly,  for  a  moment  or  two, 
before  replying.  When  he  turned  away, 
he  did  so  to  hide  what  seemed  to  be 
a    slowly   widening   smile. 

"These  are  the  folks  I  want,"  he  re- 
torted, with  a  hand-wave  towards  his 
three  prisoners.  And  without  wasting 
further  breath,  or  time,  on  them,  I 
helped  Mary  out  and  down  to  the  Nile- 
green  roadster. 

"No;  let  me,"  she  said,  as  she  noticed 
my  movement  to  mount  to  the  driver's 
seat.  But  she  was  silent  for  several 
minutes,  as  we  threaded  our  way  out 
through  the  silent  and  shadowy  streets. 

"Parley,"  she  said  at  last,  and  with 
a  gulp,  "you  must  think  I'm  an — an 
awful  coward." 

"I  was  the  coward,"  I  proclaimed 
out  of  my  sudden  misery  of  ir.ind.  For 


there  were  certain  things  which  would 
be  terribly  hard  to  forget. 

"You?"  she  cried.     "After  what  I've 
just   seen  ?     After    what   you've    saved 
me  from  ?     Oh,  how  vou  must  despise    ! 
me!"  ■  ' 

"No,"  I  said  with  a  gulp  of  my  own.    I 
"That's  not  the  word."  "  | 

"It's  not,"  she  absently  agreed. 

"It's  not,"  I  repeated,  "for  I  love 
you!" 

She  made  no  response  to  that  foolish 
and  untimely  declaration.  Ail  her  at- 
tention, in  fact,  seemed  directed  to- 
wards her   driving. 

"But  I  was  so  cowardly  in  that  ocher 
thing,"  she  persisted,  out  of  this  sec- 
ond silence.  "Judging  without  under- 
standing, condemning  something  I  was 
only  too  ready  to  do  myself!" 

"And  it  made  you  hate  me?" 

"No — no.  I  hate  myself!"  And  her 
gesture  was  one  of  prolesl,  passionate 
protest. 

"But  you  must  have  hated  me." 

"Parley,"  she  said,  speakin?  ijuite 
low  and  leaning  a  little  closer  to  the 
wheel  as  she  spoke,  as  thouirh  all  her 
thoughts  were  on  the  shadowy  road 
ahead  of  her,  "I  never  hated  you — 
never!     I  couldn't  even  make  myself." 

"Why?"  I  asked,  scarcely  knowing 
I  had  spoken. 

"Because  I've  always  loveu  you,"  she 
said  in  a  whisper,  big  .vith  bravery. 
And  I  heard  a  silvery  little  bell  begin 
to  ring  in  my  heart,  like  a  bird  in  an 
orchard,  heralding  sprmg. 

"Stop  the  car!"  I  suddenlj  command- 
ed, once  the  real,  the  glorious  moan- 
ing of  those  six  words  of  Mary's  had 
sunk  through  to  that  strange  core  of 
things  we  call   our  soul. 

"What  for?"  demanded  Mary,  me- 
chanically releasing  the  clutch  and 
throwing  the  brake-pedal  down.  She 
sat  staring,  startled,  into  my  face,  as 
we  came  to  a  stop.  "What  for?"  she 
repeated. 

"Because  we  must  never  run  any- 
thing down  again,"  I  solemnly  informed 
her. 

"But  I  don't  see,"  she  began,  "why — " 

"It's  because  I'm  going  to  kiss  you, 
my  beloved,"  I  said,  as  I  reached  oiu 
for  her.  "And  something  tells  me, 
Mary,  that  it's  going  to  be  a  terrio'y 
long   one!" 
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A    Last    Trip — and    What    Happened 

ON  the  afternoon  of  October  30,  1918, 
about  twenty  of  us  were  gathered  in 

the   Map   Room,  when   Major   B , 

the  C.  O.,  entered  and  posted  the  list  of 
the  objectives  we  were  to  bomb  a  few 
hours  later — Frankfort,  Cologne  and 
Saarbriicken.  Our  crew  was  scheduled 
to  visit  Saarbriicken,  about  forty-seven 
miles  over  the  line,  and  carry  eight  112- 
pounders  and  one  550-pound  bomb.  We 
were  instructed  to  drop  our  explosives 
on  the  Burbach  Blast  Furnaces. 

We  immediately  looked  at  the  Meteor- 
ological report,  worked  out  our  course 
on  the  C.  D.  I.,  ruled  it  off  on  the  map, 
and  studied  photographs  of  the  Burbach 
works  (all  the  principal  objectives  had 
been  photographed  by  day  squadrons, 
and  were  laid  out  in  the  Map  Room. 
No.  55  squadron  did  some  remarkably 
fine  work   in   this   regard). 

The  map  I  carried  was  composed  of 
eight  sheets,  and  when  unfolded  was 
five  and  a  half  feet  long  by  four  feet 
wide,  about  eight  times  the  size  of  a 
daily  newspaper  page.  The  most  dis- 
tant points  for  which  this  map  could  be 
used  were  Frankfort  and  Bonn,  about 
150  miles  away,  so  you  can  easily  work 
out  how  large  a  map  would  be  required 
on  going  to  bomb  Berlin.  The  scale  of 
the  maps  used  was  1:200,000,  and  no 
smaller  scale  was  deemed  practical. 
And,  to  handle  these  maps  in  a  machine 
going  through  the  air  at  sixty  or  more 
milep  per  hour  was  some  trick! 

As  the  Armistice,  we  expected,  was  a 
matter  of  days  only — perhaps  hours — 
everyone  was  keen  to  get  in  a  final 
"show"  which  would  help  to  clinch 
Fritzie's      determination      that      peace 


mustn't  be  staved  off  any  longer.  So 
my  pilot  and  I  agreed  before  starting 
out  that,  provided  no  mechanical  diffi- 
culties cropped  up,  nothing  but  an  abso- 
lute inability  to  see  the  ground  would 
prevent  our  crossing  the  line  and  mak- 
ing for  our  objective. 

We  went  back  to  our  Nisson  huts  and 
prepared  for  the  night's  venture.  On  a 
long  trip  all  members  of  the  crew 
usually  carried  a  haversack  or  small  bag 
filled  with  useful  articles  of  a  personal 
nature — pajamas,  shaving  tackle,  etc., 
which  would  come  in  handy  should  there 
be  a  forced  landing,  either  on  the  Hun 
side  or  ours.  Saarbriicken  was  a  com- 
paratively short  trip,  but  we  packed  our 
essential  kit,  nevertheless,  and  procured 
F.  quart  Thermos  bottle  full  of  hot  coffee, 
together  with  some  eating  chocolate. 
With  all  our  gear  on  we  looked  like 
Teddy  bears.  Around  our  necks,  each 
of  us  wore  an  electric  flash  lamp;  we  saw 
that  they  were  freshly  charged,  and 
then  snatched  a  rather  hasty  tea  before 
proceeding  to  the  aerodrome. 

At  4.35  p.m. — 1635,  according  to  a 
regulation  which  came  into  force  Oc- 
tober 1,  1918 — we  climbed  into  the  ma- 
chine but,  in  a  few  minutes,  just  after 
the  engines  had  been  nicely  warmed  up, 
the  "stand  by"  signal  was  flashed  from 
the  control  tower.  This  meant  the 
weather  was  dubious,  and  we  were  to  go 
back  to  the  mess  and  await  develop- 
ments. "Old  Meteor" — as  the  meteoro- 
logical expert  wa.*  dubbed — would  decide 
later  I'S  to  the  fitness  of  the  weather, 
and  notify  us  accordingly. 

As  usual,  we  .started  a  rubber  of 
bridge,  and  were  in  the  middle  of  a  most 
interesting  hand  when  the  telephone  bell 
rang.     I   remember  I  had  just  doubled 
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"three  hearts,"  bid  by  my  pilot;  I  had 
six  to  the  jack.  The  hand  was  half 
played  when  we  stopped,  to  listen  to  the 
'phone  conversation.  Instinctively,  we 
seemed  to  feel  that  it  would  be  the  Wing 
C.  O.  with  orders  for  our  Squadron  C.  O. 

"Get  started?  Right,  Sir!"  we  heard 
the  Major  say.  No  orders  to  us  were 
necessary,  for  we  had  dropped  our  cards 
— until  the  "show"  was  concluded — and 
every  man  detailed  was  on  the  way  to 
the  door  before  the  Major  had  hung  up 
the  receiver. 

Once  again  we  climbed  up  the  ladder 
into  our  machine.  Evans  (a  sterling 
pilot)  and  I  were  seated  side  by  side,  as 
comfortable  as  in  a  motor  car.  We 
could  see  flashes  of  "Archies" — anti- 
aircraft guns — bursting  almost  over- 
head, so  we  were  ordered  to  "take  off" 
without  showing  any  lights  (since  these 
might  conceivably  be  spotted  by  the 
Hun  or  Huns,  presumably  flying  around 
overhead).  Dull  booming  told  us  that 
there  was  quite  a  strafe  on  at  the  front, 
nine  miles  away.  Soon  the  engines  were 
run  up  and  all  other  sounds  shut  out. 

Shortlv  after  6.30  came  the  signal  to 
"take  off"  and  away  we  went.  Our  ma- 
chines climbed  beautifully,  had  a  dandy 
pair  of  engines,  and  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  we  had  reached  5,000  feet.  We  had 
decided  to  cross  the  line  at  7,000  feet, 
over  "B"  light-house,  and  when  this 
point  and  this  altitude  were  reached  we 
looked  at  each  other,  speech  being  diffi- 
cult on  account  of  the  engines'  incessant 
roar.  The  pilot  saw  the  look  of  interro- 
gation in  my  eyes,  nodded  emphatically, 
and  headed  toward  Hun-land,  on  our 
•  ompass  course. 

In  less  than  five  minutes,  flashes  of 
artilleiy  away  below  showed  that  we 
were  crossing  the  lines,  and  we  noticed 
with  satisfaction  groups  of  Boche 
"onions."  Practically  no  lights  were 
visible  on  the  ground,  but  we  flew 
straight  on,  bothered  neither  by 
"Archie"  nor  searchlights.  We  passed 
two  or  three  places  that  I  recognized 
from  my  map,  and  after  flying  for  ex- 
actly the  length  of  time  anticipated,  we 
saw  a  faint  glow  in  the  distance,  denot- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Saar.  It  looked  like 
s  necklace  of  lights,  strung  on  an  invis- 
ible cord,  against  a  grey-black  velvety 
background. 
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Our  Objective  Reached 

FEW  minutes  later  our  particular 
objective  town,  Saarbriicken,  came 
into  view.  I  pointed  it  out  to  the  pilot; 
he  nodded  and  proceeded  to  make  a 
aetour  of  the  town  approaching  from 
the  direction  we  had  agreed  upon.  We 
passed  over  another  place  which  we 
recognized  (from  descriptions  furnished 
by  other  observers)  as  the  Forbach  fac- 
tory, and  I  felt  a  strong  inclination  to 
release  an  "egg"  or  two  there,  but  that's 
not  according  to  the  canons  of  the  game, 
when  the  prescribed  objective  can  be 
reached. 

"Archies"  and  searchlights  left  us 
strangely  alone  for  a  while.  As  we  got 
close  to  our  objective  I  went  back  into 
the  engine  room  and  fused  our  big  550- 
ib.  bomb — that  is,  pulled  out  a  pin, 
which  was  placed  in  the  bomb  so  as  to 
guard  it  against  premature  detonation, 
in  the  event  of  a  forced  or  "crash"  land- 
ing. Following  this,  I  returned  to  the 
part  where  the  pilot  was,  folded  back  my 
seat  to  give  me  more  nearly  adequate 
room,  and  then  crawled  through  the 
door-way,  about  thirty  by  twenty  inches, 
into  the  forward  cock-pit,  where  the 
bomb-sight  and  bomb-releases  were  in- 
stalled. 7,000  feet  below  I  could  see,  as 
I  leaned  out  over  the  nose  (or  prow) ,  the 
city  of  Saarbriicken,  and  a  belt  of  mist 
which  denoted  the  Saar  river  and  valley. 
The  factory — our  definite  objective — 
loomed  up  indistinctly  just  past  a  bend 
in  the  river,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
city;  in  fact,  it  was  almost  a  suburb.  By 
a  wave  of  my  right  or  left  hand  I  dir- 
ected the  pilot,  and  when  about  ten 
seconds  from  the  crucial  moment  I 
signalled  him  to  "fly  straight" — which 
he  did  splendidly,  giving  me  an  ideal 
opportunity  for  sighting. 

I  strained  my  eyes  down  the  sighting 
wires,  and  the  river-bend  directly  under- 
neath ;  a  second  or  two  later  and  what  I 
judged  to  be  the  very  centre  of  the 
Burbach  factory  cut  across  the  exact 
junction  of  the  fore-and-aft  sighting 
v/ires.    My  hand  had  been  on  the  release 


handle,  fairly  twitching  to  jerk  it;  one 
tug  released  our  big  "egg."  Immediate- 
ly I  grabbed  the  handle  controlling  the 
dropping  of  the  smaller  bombs;  my  fur 
glove  was  off,  to  make  my  grip  more 
certain.  Several  rapid,  pump-handle 
motions  on  this  lever  released  the  112- 
pounders  not  more  than  a  second  after 
the  big  fellow;  two  salvoes  let  the  eight 
go 

I  HUNG  over  the  side  to  observe  the 
effect,  and  was  pleased  as  Punch,  you 
can  imagine,  when  I  observed  one  huge 
burst,  accompanied  by  several  smaller 
ones,  plumb  in  the  centre  of  the  Bur- 
bach  Foundry  and  Blast  Furnaces.  I 
crawled  back  beside  the  pilot,  and 
shouted  the  news  to  him.  He  grinned, 
and  flew  for  a  safer  region.  I  saw  a 
dark  form,  apparently  about  1,000  feet 
below,  flit  past,  but  this  E.  A.  (enemy 
air-craft)  remained  in  view  barely  a 
second.  Just  behind  our  tail  the  Hun 
"Archies"  were  making  it  as  hot  as 
possible.  The  first  few  bursts  were  un- 
comfortably close  to  our  machine, 
seemingly  missing  us  by  yards  only.  But 
no  searchlights  caught  us  in  their  foci. 

Deceiving  the  Archies 

WITH  amazing  rapidity— just  a  few 
seconds — the  bursts  sparkled  in  the 
sky  away  in  our  rear,  to  our  great  re- 
lief. This  was  owing  to  the  fact  that 
we  had  violated  the  generally-accepted 
principles  of  bombing,  and  had  decided 
to  bomb  down  wind  instead  of  up  wind, 
cr  in  other  words,  into  wind.  Going  up 
wind  would,  of  course,  give  us  a  better 
shot,  as  we  would  be  going  so  much 
slower,  but  our  target  was  so  large,  and 
the  air  so  calm,  we  decided  we  could  get 
results  bombing  at  the  greater  speed, 
and  so  had  adjusted  the  bomb-sight  ac- 
cordingly. We  realized  the  wisdom  of 
this  (especially  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  own  personal  safety),  when  we  saw 
the  Hun  "Archie"  people  were  taking  it 
for  granted  that  we  were  bombing  into 
wind  and  were  chasing  us  in  that  direc- 
tion! 

After  we  had  passed  the  immediate 
danger  zone,  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
look  around  at  the  other  towns  within 
view,  and  it  seemed  such  a  pity  that  we 
couldn't  have  carried  several  tons  of 
bombs  so  that  we  could  visit  each  one, 
and  treat  it  to  a  similar  dose.  The  pilot 
headed  for  the  Forbach  factory,  which 
was  on  our  way  home.  I  went  forward 
again,  to  get  at  the  Lewis  gun,  and 
treated  this  place  to  a  few  hundred 
lounds.  Though  we  had  dropped  2,000 
or  3,000  feet,  we  still  were  so  high  that 
probably  not  very  much  material  dam- 
age resulted,  but  we  knew  it  "put  the 
wind  up"  them. 

Lost  in  the  Mist 

'T*'HERE  was  nothing  urgent  to  do  now, 
■*•  so  we  headed  straight  for  home, 
greatly  elated  with  the  trip  up  to  that 
point.  I  went  back  into  the  engine-room, 
where  I  brought  forth  our  Thermos 
bottle  and  haversack,  and  treated  the 
pilot  and  myself  to  several  cups  of  pip- 
ing hot  coffee,  and  some  bar  chocolate. 

After  the  prescribed  time  _ we  ap- 
proached the  line,  at  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore ten  o'clock,  and  observed  patches 
of  grey  mist  forming  here  and  there. 
This  was  disquieting.  When  we  reached 
the  line  a  huge  carpet  of  grey  mist 
blocked  out  almost  everything  from 
view.  Just  as  we  exD"ctpd  to  see  "B" 
lip-ht-house,  which  would  tell  us  exactlv 
where  we  were,  all  lights  disanpeared 
from  our  view,  except  an  occasional  one, 
directly  below.  Then  they  too  were  blot- 
ted out,  and  we  flew  for  fifty  miles  at  a 
stretch  without  seeing  the  earth. 

We  flew  North,  South  and  West— 
NEVER  East — and  when-  the  mist  dis- 
solved somewhat  I  looked  for  a  familiar 
landmark- — but  in  vain.  We  were  abso- 
lutely lost! 

We  saw  a  number  of  village  lights,  but 
couldn't  identify  them.  Two  aerodromes 
were  spotted,  presumably  French  ones, 
and  I  asked  Evans  whether  we  should 
land  there.  He  shook  his  head.  It  was 
just  eleven  o'clock,  we  were  barely  half 
way  through  our  petrol  supply,  and 
still  hoped  to  get  home.  Besides, 
French  'dromes  are  notoriously  too 
small  for  a  Handley  to  make  a  safe 
landing. 
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We  flew  North,  then  South — then 
North,  then  South.  We  knew  we  were 
well  on  our  own  side  of  the  line,  but  as 
the  wind  seemed  to  have  changed,  both 
in  direction  and  velocity,  we  couldn't  be 
sure  which  way  it  was  drifting  us,  so 
agreed  not  to  fly  East. 

The  fog  got  worse,  then  better,  and 
after,  midnight,  realizing  the  hopeless- 
ness of  our  position,  if  we'd  seen  the 
lights  of  an  aerodrome,  we  would  cer- 
tainly have  come  down.  Several  times 
we  saw  lights  that  looked  from  our  5,000 
or  6,000  feet  altitude  like  landing  lights. 
On  each  occasion  we  came  down  lower 
to  have  a  closer  look,  then  shook  our 
heads  at  each  other,  disappointedly. 

About  one  o'clock,  after  being  out  of 
touch  with  the  ground  for  some  time, 
owing  to  the  persistent  continuity  of  the 
mist,  we  spotted  a  busy  railroad  centre, 
and  came  down  low  to  have  a  good  look. 
It  turned  out  to  be  not  a  very  big  one, 
and  I  couldn't  "pick  it  up"  on  my  map. 
I  flashed  our  Aldis  lamp  almost  con- 
tinuously, and  'round  and  'round  that 
town  we  flew,  coming  as  low  as  we 
dared.  The  Aldis  was  flashed  for  two 
reasons;  first,  to  inform  the  inhabitants 
we  were  not  an  E.  A.;  second,  in  the 
hope  that  someone  might  light  fires  in  a 
suitable  landing  place. 

A    Forced    Landing 

A  FTER  nearly  seven  hours'  flying  we 
'^  decided  we  must  land,  as  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  exhaust  completely  our 
petrol  supply  and  be  forced  to  land  with- 
out further  option.  We  came  down  and 
had  a  look  at  neighboring  fields,  and, 
though  they  didn't  look  too  promising, 
further  seeking  might  show  us  nothing 
better.  Also,  we  ran  the  risk  of  getting 
into  a  mist  where  we  couldn't  see  the 
ground  before  our  fuel  became  ex- 
hausted. 

I  saw  the  pilot's  look  of  interrogation : 
"Shall  we  chance  it?"  his  eyes  said. 
I  nodded. 

Up  we  went,  then,  to  a  height  which 
would  enable  us  to  drop  the  Michelin 
flare  with  safety.  This  flare  is  in  the 
form  of  a  huge  silk  umbrella  (the  silk 
in  each  flare  costs  $50),  under  which  is 
supported  a  gigantic  candle,  the  whole 
floating  slowly  to  earth,  after  it  has 
fallen  like  a  rocket-stick  for  a  thousand 
feet  or  so. 

We  estimated,  roughly,  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  then  manoeuvred  so  the 
flare  would  float  over  the  desired  spot. 
I  released  the  flare,  at  a  nod  from  the 
pilot;  soon,  it  gave  out  light  sufficient 
for  us  to  see  the  ground  below — and,  oh, 
how  small  the  available  fields  looked! 

We  dived  until  we  got  below  the 
Michelin,  and  Evans  circled  around  and 
around,  close  to  the  ground,  searching 
for  the  exact  spot  to  land.  I  didn't 
know,  until  the  next  day,  of  the  perils 
we  escaped  by  a  hair's  breadth,  includ- 
ing the  skimming  of  twenty  telegraph 
wires — -which,  of  course,  we  couldn't  see 
by  inches  only!  Our  altimeter  show- 
!  lis  about  150  feet  up,  but  as  this  place 
nappened  to  be  on  a  hill,  we  actually 
were  circling  around  at  LESS  THAN 
FIFTY  FEET.  If  I  ever  were  in  a  ma- 
chine doing  this  by  daylight.  I  believe 
I'd  collapse  with  fright. 

Funny    how    automatic    some    things 

are:  I  remember  blowing  my  nose,  and 

carefully  replacing  my  handkerchief  in 

my  knee   pocket,  just   at   this   critical 

incture. 

I  looked  over  the  side  and  saw  that  we 
were  barely  thirty  feet  from  the  ground, 
as  well  as  one  could  judge  in  that  light. 
The  pilot  realized  this  before  I  did,  but 
he  daren't  land  then,  as  we  were  going 
down  wind,  and  would  thus  land  at  a 
speed  which  would  be  our  speed,  pluti 
wind.  We  must  land,  to  have  a  chance, 
into  wind,  our  faces  to  the  wind,  our  air 
speed  niiniit!  wind.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  two  directions  was  the  dif- 
ference between  life  and  death. 

Evans  realized  this,  and  oh,  how  cool 
was!  He  calmly  made  another  half 
iircuit,  one  wing  tip  almost  scraping  the 
earth,  and  then  I  saw  that  we  would 
touch  ground  in  a  fraction  of  a  second. 
I  had  indicated,  questibningly,  the  land- 
ing flares  which  we  could  light  on  the 
wings  tips,  wondering  whether  Evans 
would  press  the  button  which  would  set 
them  blazing.  More  experienced  in  its 
perils  than  I,  he  shook  his  head. 

The  Michelin  candle  was  at  its  last 
gasp  as  we  bumped. 


We  were  down. 

It  wasn't  much  of  a  bounce,  and  I 
trasped  with  relief.     We  were  safe! 

Caught  in  the  Wreckage 

BUT  no !  Before  I  had  another  thought, 
we  hit  the  earth  on  the  next  bounce, 
nose  down,  with  a  sickening  crunch  of 
wood  and  steel.  I  felt  pains  shoot 
through  my  back  and  left  leg:  my  face 
was-  flat  in  a  ploughed  field. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  crawl  fvee, 
I  W8S  held  as  in  a  vise,  in  the  twisted 
mass.  Almost  at  the  same  time  I 
glanced  apprehensively  to  right  and 
left  to  ascertain  if  the  machine  had 
caught  fire.  It  hadn't,  thank  Heavens! 
1  called  to  the  pilot;  Evans'  answer  was 
;  faint  groan.  I  shouted  to  Warneford, 
the  observer  in  the  rear,  asking  him  if 
he  were  safe.  I  heard  him  say  "Com- 
ing." To  show  how  quickly  all  this 
haopened  Warneford  says  he  heard  me 
call  to  him,  and  answered,  while  he  was 
still  fallina  through  space! 

He  hit  the  ground  a  few  feet  in  front 
of  the  wreckage  and  crawled  to  us.  He 
gave  a  tug  at  each  of  us,  the  pilot  and 
me;  it  was  futile.  It  would  need  a 
wrecking  gang  to  free  us,  so  I  told  him 
to  run  for  help,  and  to  run  like  the  very 
devil. 

When  he  left  I  took  closer  stock  of  our 
positions.  As  I  was  pinned  face  down  I 
couldn't  see  the  pilot,  but  he  annarently 
was  unconscious,  groaning:  "Oh,  God! 
Oh.  God!  Oh.  God!"  My  arms  were  free, 
and  stretched  out  in  front  of  me.  my 
weight  partly  on  my  left.  My  wrist 
watch  was  intact,  and  showed  ten 
minutes  to  two.  We  were  a  mile  from 
lights.  I  had  observed  in  coming  down, 
?nd  I  hoped  for  help  in  half  an  hour, 
or  an  hour  at  the  most. 

I  twisted  and  turned  and  writhed, 
trying  to  release  myself,  but  in  vain; 
the  pain  was  intense;  I  prayed  for  un- 
consciousness. I  was  pinned  by  the 
ankle,  knee  and  back.  In  twisting,  I  put 
my  right  hard  as  much  behind  me  as 
possible,  and  pulled  it  away  wet,  red  and 
"slithery";  I  had  touched  the  pilot's 
face.  Then  I  became  aware  of  the  fact 
that  his  head  was  resting  on  the  small 
of  my  back.  I  couldn't  tell  whether  he 
was  mortally  injured  or  not. 

The  pain  became  more  intense;  my 
prayer  was  answered. 

When  I  came  too,  it  was  after  four; 
Evans  had  ceased  to  groan;  a  new  moon 
had  risen. 

I  shouted  myself  hoarse;  there  was  no 
response. 

I  discovered  that  I  was  not  quite  so 
tightly  pinned  down,  and,  managing  to 
get  out  my  clasp-knife,  cut  my  flying 
suit  off  at  the  waist.  After  an  hour  and 
a  half's  effort,  a  fraction  of  an  inch  at  a 
time,  I  managed  to  crawl  free,  and  col- 
lapsed on  the  cool  loam  in  front  of  me. 
Crawling  and  hobbling,  I  set  off  toward 
the  town,  and  shortly  after  six  heard  the 
shouts  of  a  party  of  American  engineers, 
who  were  coming  to  the  rescue,  with 
Warneford,  who  had  been  lost  in  the 
mist  for  nearly  four  hours.  He  was 
just  a  youngster,  and  the  mental  an- 
xiety of  those  hours  had  been  terrible. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  machine,  they 
had  Evans  out. 

"How  is  he?"  I  asked. 

"Dead."  Ho  had  a  fractured  jaw  and 
hemorrhage  of  the  brain,  and  couldn't 
have  lived,  the  doctor  said  later,  even  if 
help  had  arrived  immediately. 

I  WAS  well  cared  for  by  the  Yanks, 
and  ultimately  reached  the  hospital, 
and  a  fortnight  later  was  started  on  the 
route :  Langres — -Paris — Rouen— Havre 
—English  hospital — R.  A.  F.  medical 
board- Liverpool — St.  John,  N.B. — 
Toronto. 

One  thing  more;  as  we  were  traveling 
in  the  ambulance  Warneford  told  mo 
that  all  tho.se  hours  he  hadn't  known, 
whether  he  was  in  France  or  Germany. 
His  wits  became  so  scattered  by  his 
wanderings  in  the  mist  that  when  he 
tncountered  an  American  sentry,  and 
was  challenged  in  English,  he  took  the 
.sentry  for  an  English-speaking  Hur\ 
In  the  mist  and  half-light  of  the  dawn- 
ing day  the  uniform  looked  grey  and  the 
headgear  round. 

How  do  you  think  the  sentry  chal- 
lenged? He  halted  Warneford  a  few 
paces  from  the  end  of  his  bayonet  and 
said: 

"How  d'ye  do?" 
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Fitting  in  the  Returned  Man 
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employment  so  some  well-intentioned 
friends  got  totretiier  and  secured  for 
him  a"  position  at  fair  pay.  To  their 
intense  disgust,  he  quit  at  the  end  of 
ihe  first  day.  They  saw  in  the  incident 
only  another  case  of  a  returned  man 
who  did  not  want  to  work  and  who 
would  not  settle  down.  But,  that  man's 
job  considered  in  unpacking  cases  of 
coarse  crockery! 


Cases  of  Injustice 

'TPHEN  there  are  so  many  cases  of 
•■  gross  injustice  to  soldiers  who  are 
desperately  eager  to  do  their  part.  To 
quote  a  current  newspaper  editorial  on 
the  matter:  "There  is  a  case  in  London, 
Ontario,  of  a  peculiarly  callous  injustice 
inflicted  on  a  returned  man  who  fought 
in  some  of  the  worst  battles  of  the  war, 
including  Vimy  Ridge,  and  who  earned 
a  good  record  before  his  discharge  on 
account  of  wounds.  He  wrote  in  the 
Civil  Service  examinations  and  stood 
twentieth  in  a  class  of  three  hundred. 
He  was  notified  that  he  had  been  given 
a  position  in  the  London  customs  office, 
but  on  presenting  himself  for  duty  was 
shown  a  telegram  cancelling  his  ap- 
pointment. Headquarters  had  learned 
that  before  the  war  he  had  been  con- 
victed of  theft.  The  plight  of  this  sol- 
dier is  worse  than  before  because  the 
wrong  done  him  has  impelled  him  to 
publish  a  circumstance  which  he  had 
hoped  others  would  forget." 

Others  want  jobs  created  for  them  by 
discharging  old  and  skilled  employees. 
Then  again,  in  the  excessively  discon- 
tented class  are  all  those,  and  they  are 
many,  who  start  out  with  good  inten- 
tions but  who  meet  with  such  unjust 
treatment,  (such  for  instance  as  indi- 
vidual proposals  that  have  been  made 
that  they  should  work  for  the  regular 
wage  of  that  job,  less  the  amount  of 
their  Government  pension,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  one-armed  man  I  know),  that 
the  sufferers  rapidly  join  the  ranks  of 
the  most  vicious  minded. 

And  the  alien  enemy  laborer  question 
festers  like  a  boil  in  the  mind  of  the 
returned  soldier  and  dominates  all  other 
phases  of  the  employment  and  repatri- 
ation of  returned  men. 

I  have  been  amazed  by  the  utter  dis- 
regard for  human  life  and  property 
which  the  soldier,  consecrated  and  dir- 
ected by  army  discipline  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  both,  develops.  Thus,  soldiers 
have  learnt  that  human  life  is  the  cheap- 
est thing  there  is;  and  because  property 
is  the  one  great  rival  of  human  life,  even 
of  the  lives  of  soldiers,  even  the  best 
intentioned  of  them  cannot  shake  off 
that  feeling  of  distrust  and  suspicion 
of  the  motives  of  property  which  the 
war  has  aroused  in  the  least  active 
minded  of  them 

Dangerous  Lack  of  Co-operation 

I  KNOW  a  middle-aged  returned  sol- 
dier, of  long  service  in  the  actual 
front,  whose  three  sons  had  similar  ser- 
vice, all  wounded  and  one  killed,  who 
recently  applied  for  work  at  a  certain 
Toronto  plant,  which  has  made  large 
profits  directly  out  of  the  war.  The 
foreman  to  whom  he  applied  for  work 
said:  "No,  we  don't  want  any  returned 
men  here." 

In  another  case,  returned  men  re- 
peatedly complained  that  they  could  not 
get  employment.  A  certain  Government 
department  tested  this  plant.  Six  re- 
turned men,  wearing  their  returned 
soldier  buttons,  dropped  in  at  intervals 
and  applied  for  work.  Each  one  was 
refused.  Each  one  withdrew,  removed 
his  button  and  applied  again.  They 
were  all  hired  on  the  spot! 

It  does  not  follow  in  these  cases  that 
the  employer  has  initiated  such  a  policy 
of  discrimination  himself.  Some  of  his 
foremen  may  have  done  that.  But  these 
things  do  conclusively  prove  that  the 
employer  is  not  making  the  matter  of 
justice  to  returned  men,  a  governing 
policy  of  his  business. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  my  desire 

to   be   fair,   some   of  the   facts   I   have 

related  are  not  wholly  to  the  credit  of 

individual    returned    men.      I    sincerely 

j    trust    that    this    fact    will    give    added 

I    emphasis  to  that  point  I  wish  to  make. 


and  that  is  this:  in  spite  of  the  kindly 
attitude  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
Canadian  people  maintain  toward  the 
returned  soldiers,  there  are  far  too 
many  employers  who  are  not  yet  making 
it  their  own  individual  affair  to  adjust 
their  own  business  to  this  fact — that  the 
industrial  life  of  Canada  must  absorb  a 
certain  number  of  returning  soldiers 
and  that  the  business  of  this  individual 
employer,  because  it  is  a  part  of  the 
industrial  life  of  Canada,  must,  even  at 
some  sacrifice  to  that  business  and  its 
present  employers,  absorb  its  share  of 
these  men  if  serious  troubles  are  to  be 
avoided.  A  discontented  soldiery  offer 
the  most  fertile  field  imaginable  for 
Bolshevist  docCrines;  a  contented  sol- 
diery the  surest  bulwark  against  it,  a 
great  stabilizing  influence  in  the  life  of 
the  Dominion,  half  a  million  men,  train- 
ed to  arms,  and  because  of  their  con- 
tentment pledged  to  the  cause  of  good 
Government  and  to  the  policy  of  effect- 
ing all  such  changes  as  they,  the  sol- 
diers, may  desire,  by  the  orderly  means 
of  a  progressive  evolution  of  the  con- 
stitutional instrument  and  not  by  the 
disorderly  violence  of  sheer  force. 

Take  Insurance  Against  Bolshevism 

IF  Canadian  employers  will  view  this 
problem  from  this  standpoint,  they 
will  see  that  their  intelligent  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Government,  with  the  Great 
War  Veterans'  Association,  and  with 
all  other  reconstructive  agencies  will 
constitute  the  best  possible  insurance 
against  what  many  employers  dread, 
even  worse  than  hard  times — Bol- 
shevism ! 

Employers  must  think  of  Reconstruc- 
tion in  new  terms — think  of  it  less  as 
the  problem  of  how  they  can  adjust  their 
business  to  peace  without  disturbing  the 
stability  of  it  or  the  flow  of  its  profits 
and  think  of  it  more  as  the  problem  of 
how  that  business  may  be  adjusted  to 
absorb  its  fair  proportion  of  returned 
men.  For  on  that  last,  all  thinking 
minds  agree  the  other  depends,  abso- 
lutely. For  the  last  involves  those  ques- 
tions of  broad  humanitarian  policies 
which  underlie  and  govern  and  de- 
termine all  the  lesser  ones  of  the 
economic  structure,  of  industry  and  of 
profits. 

The  Central  Branch,  Toronto, 
G.  W.  V.  A.,  has  passed  a  resolution  ask- 
ing employers  to  be  as  eager  now  to  ad- 
vertise the  number  of  returned  men  em- 
ployed by  them  as  they  were  in  war- 
time, to  advertise  the  number  of  their 
employees  overseas,  and  to  do  so  by 
exhibiting  a  flag  sim.ilar  to  the  service 
flag,  thereby  initiating  a  kindly  com- 
petition amongst  themselves  in  the  re- 
patriation of  returned  men.  This  sug- 
gestion is  here  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  readers  of  MacLean's  Magazine 
and  their  co-operation  in  pushing  this 
suggestion  is  asked  for  by  the  returned 
men.  The  United  States  has  adopted 
the  idea.     Let  us  not  be  behind  them. 

A  Canadian  newspaper  correspondent 
recently  said  to  me :  "The  returned  men 
have  too  big  an  idea  of  themselves. 
They  think  they  are  heroes  and  that  be- 
cause they  fought  for  the  country,  it  is 
theirs  to  do  what  they  like  with.  The 
Canadian  people  won't  stand  for  it." 

There  are  returned  men  who  have 
such  an  idea,  the  very  ignorant  and  the 
very  selfish  ones.  But  that  man  did 
bitter  injustice  to  the  great  number  of 
returned  men  who  are  inspired  only  by 
the  highest  forms  of  patriotism  in  their 
campaign  for  their  comrades  and  for 
their  country.  There  are  many  re- 
turned men  who  take  not  the  slightest 
credit  in  having  been  overseas,  who 
realize  that  their  going  and  another 
man's  staying  was  often  merely  the  ac- 
cident of  circumstance,  men  who  are 
either  removed  from  want,  or  else  are 
too  independent  to  accept  special  con- 
sideration either  from  an  employer  or  a 
government,  men  who  want  nothing  for 
themselves.  But  they  see  many  of  their 
comrades  who  are  entitled  to  better 
treatment  than  they  are  getting,  and 
who  need  it  and  they  realize  that  until 
such  neglect  is  remedied  and  even 
obviated,  the  whole  spiritual  and  ma- 
terial life  of  Canada  will  suffer.     They 
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are  Canadians  first  and  returned  sol- 
•diers  afterwards. 

Those  returned  men  who  are  impelled 
by  this  thought  ask  for  the  co-operation 
of  all  other  men,  the  realization  that 
the  repatriation  of  soldiers  is  up  to  in- 
•dividuals  as  well  as  to  governments. 
The  latter  seems  at  last,  after  years  of 
lethargy,  to  be  awake  to  the  problem, 
but  it  cannot  do  it  alone.  It  needs  your 
help  and  mine.  It  is  our  duty  as  citizens 
of  Canada  to  give  this  help,  each  in  his 
own  way,  as  his  own  circumstances  per- 
mit and  his  own  conscience  dictates. 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  create  a  favored 
class,  but  we  ask  for  your  patience  and 
for  your  sympathetic  understanding  so 
that  you  will  realize  that  there  are  other 


wounds  than  those  of  the  body,  that 
there  are  those  invisible  wounds  of  the 
soul  which  cripple  a  man's  efficiency  and 
retard  his  mentality,  perhaps  for  years. 
Be  patient  with  nervous,  inefficient, 
irritable  returned  men.  Remember  that 
these  too  are  wounds.  Help  them  to  be- 
come normal.  Work  with  them  and  us 
to  fit  our  comrades  into  the  national  life 
so  that  out  of  the  ashes  of  war  there 
may  arise,  Phoenix-like,  a  newer,  bet- 
ter Canada  which  in  this  spirit  may 
live  and  thrive  and  advance  to  its  own 
great  destined  end,  so  long  as  men  con- 
tinue to  love  service  for  the  sake  of 
service;  so  long  as  men  continue  to 
honor  the  sacrifice  of  unselfish  patriot- 
ism. 


A  Shady  Deal 

Continued  from  page  31 


"Shoo,  yo'  don'  tell  me.  Is  he  all 
sound  ebery  way,  an  gentle?" 

"Well,  'snear  as  I  know,  he  is  all  dat. 
Anyhow,  I  got  guarantee  from  de  sellers 
dat  he  is.     Here   'tis,   right  here,   look 

yo'." 

Len  puckered  up  his  brows  and  read 
slowly  from  the  fly  leaf  of  his  notebook: 
"Us,  de  undersigned,  guarantees 
dat  the  horse,  Yellow  Streak,  pur- 
chased by  Lenix  Ballister  from  us,  is 
three  years  old  and  sound  in  min' 
an'  linri',  has  no  bad  habits,  an'  in 
event  of  this  bein'  not  as  stated,  we 
guarantee  further  to  refund  purchase 
money  together  with  all  costs  that 
may  accrue  through  any  misrepre- 
sentation on  the  part  of  the  present 
owner. 

Signed.   Abe  White.     Homer   Hud- 
son, X  (his  mark)." 
Len  closed  the  book  and  placed  it  back 
in  his  inside  pocket,  "How's  dat  deacon? 
Good  enuff?" 

"Dat's  what  I'll  call  a  brass-boun'  and 
steel-riveted  guarantee.  Mister  Ballis- 
ter. Dat's  good  enuff  fer  yo'  er  any 
udder  man.  Homer  Hudson  he's  got 
money,  an'  I  reckon  he'd  shell  it  out 
afor'  he'd  go  ter  law?" 

"Yes,  he'll  do  dat,  an'  so'll  Abe. 
Course,  deacon,  dey's  bofe  frien's  ob 
mine,  but,  as  my  ole  daddy  uster  tell 
me,  'Don'  trus'  any  man's  honesty  till 
yo've  tried  him  on  a  hoss-deal !'  " 

The  deacon  nodded.  "Yore  daddy 
was  right,  I'se  t'inkin'."  Then  his  man- 
ner changed  to  one  of  sunny  affability. 
He  turned  to  Lenix. 

"I'se  wantin  ter  get  hold  ob  a  young 
hoss  fer  drivin'  purposes.  Dem  Wil- 
brios,  I  understan',  am  fast  goers?" 

"Fases'  ob  de  fas'.  Yes  sir."  Len 
drew  himself  up  and  gazed  proudly  at 
the  steed  hitched  to  the  fence.  "Mos'  too 
fas'  fer  a  pore  man  like  me  ter  own," 
he  said  regretfully.  "So,  I  aim  ter  deal 
that  feller  for  sumfin  older,  slower  an' 
more  comfortable  like.  Sumfin  Jane 
Ann  kin  dribe." 

"Jus'  so,  jus'  so."  The  deacon  nod- 
ded, and  peered  through  his  glasses  at 
I^n's  horse.  Then  he  turned  towards 
T,enix,  and  said. 

"This  here  ole  Fanny,  what  I  m 
dribin,  is  a  mighty  sweet  ole  mare. 
Her's  not  young,  but  her's  hones'  an 
gentle  wif  women.  My  darters  an'  my 
wife  dribe  her  eberywhar'.  I  aint  goin' 
ter  paint  Fanny  up  in  gilde<l  colors. 
Mister  Ballister.  She's  sumfin  ob  a  has- 
been,  an'  I  aint  denyin'  it.  She's  nine 
year-old  come  fall,  but  she's  worf  sixty- 
five  dollars  ob  anybody's  money.  Jim 
Holdawav,  he  offered  me  fifty-five,  but 
I  wouldn't  look  at  it." 

"I  sec,"  nodded  Len.  He  felt  in  his 
pocket  for  his  pipe,  but  remembering 
that  he  was  talking  to  a  deacon  of  the 
Baptist  church,  he  brought  out  instead  a 
neatly  folded  tract  which  had  been 
handed  him  by  a  member  of  the  tract 
society  one  noon  down  at  the  mill.  He 
had  kept  it  intending  to  make  pipe- 
lighters  from  it.  Now  it  was  a  friend 
:n  need.  It  bore  the  bold  caption  across 
its  fly-leaf: 

Be  Kind  and  (ientle 

"In  dis  here  paper,"  said  Len,  handing 
the  t  act  to  the  deacon,  "it  shows  us  dat 
us  all  mus'  be  keerful  not  to  harm  de 
dumb  brutes.  It's  mighty  fine  readin'. 
deacon.  I  wanter  allars  keep  dat  paper 
by  me.     Me  an'  Jane  Ann,  us  read  it 


ebery  night  nearly  jes'  afore  family 
worship.  What  I  was  goin'  ter  say,  is 
dis.  Nobody  who  eber  read  dat  paper 
would  sell  Holdaway  any  dumb  brute, 
let  alone  dis  hayr  sweet  ole  mare  what's 
so  kind  an'  gentle  an'  trustin'.  Yo'-all 
will  excuse  me  fer  sayin'  this,  but  I'se 
so  fond  ob  animals  I  gets  sorter  carried 
offin  my  feet  when  I  fink  ob  em  bein' 
abused." 

"Dat's  a  fine  trait  ob  character.  Mis- 
ter Ballister,"  commended  the  deacon 
warmly;  "I  don'  know  ob  any  body  I'd 
radder  see  own  ole  Fanny  den  yo'rself. 
Maybe  us  kin  make  a  deal?" 

LEN  pursed  up  his  lips,  in  thought. 
"Well.  I'se  willin'  ter  deal,"  he  fin- 
ally admitted,  "but  I  jes'  don'  take  ter 
dealin'  a  hoss  I  knows  so  little  'bout  as 
dat  colt  yonder  ter  a  man  I  respec'  as 
much  as  I  does  yo'-all,  deacon.  How- 
somever,  ob  course,  dere's  de  guaran- 
tee." 

"Yes,  dere's  de  guarantee,"  said  the 
deacon.  "All  I  hab  ter  do,  if  I  fin'  out 
dat  hoss  aint  what  them  sellers  claim, 
is  to  lead  him  afore  'em  an'  make  'em 
take  him  back  an'  pay  me  what  ole 
^anny's  worf  in  money.  It's  all  simni" 
Mister  Ballister,  when  yo'  consider  it." 
"Yes,  it  is  so.  Homer  an'  Abe,  to 
avoid  law  an'  complifications,  pays  yo'- 
all  sixty  dollars  an'  no  hard  feelins." 
"Dat's  it,  precisely.  Now  den,  how 
yo'  want  ter  deal?" 

Len  considered.  "Well,  if  fines  was 
in  little  different  shape,  deacon,  I'd  say 
about  ten  dollars  boot  •  from  yo'-all 
would  turn  de  trick,  but  as  dere's  no 
provision  against  boot-money  in  de 
guarantee,  I  reckon  us'U  hab  ter  talk 
straight  deal.  If  I  could  conscientious- 
ly gib  yo'-all  an  eben  swap,  I'd  jump 
at  it  right  sma't.  But,  yer  see,  dere's 
moren  ten  dollars  difference  'tween  dem 
bosses." 

The  deacon  took  off  his  spectacles  and 
polished  them  on  the  tail  of  his  linen 
duster.  "I  neber  swapped  bosses  afore 
in  my  life.  Mister  Ballister,"  he  said, 
"an'  I  aint  wantin'  ter  take  no  undue 
advantage  ob  yore  position.  Supposin' 
I  frow  in  de  harness?" 

Len  scratched  his  head.  Plainly,  he 
desired  to  assist  the  deacon,  but  was 
finding  it  hard.  He  squirmed  uneasily, 
took  a  few  paces  up  and  down  the  road, 
then  paused  as  though  an  inspiration 
had  struck  him.  , 

"Jes'  frow  in  de  buck-board,  an  de 
whip,  an'  de  deal's  on,  deacon." 

"I'll  do  it!"  cried  the' deacon.  "Now, 
Mister  Ballister,  I'll  jes'  dim'  out  an' 
yo'-all  kin  dim'  in." 

"Jes  a  minute,"  Len  produced  his 
notebook  and  pencil.  "Yo'-all  agrees 
not  ter  hold  me  ter  any  account,  if  dat 
hoss,  Yaller  Streak,  I'se  tradin'  yo  isn  t 
what  he's  guaranteed  ter  be.  Is  dat 
right,  Deacon  Stubble?" 

"Dat's  precisely  correct,  Mister  Bal- 
lister. If  dat  hoss  don't  prove  up,  it 
aint  yore  fault,  nohow.  Dem  udder 
fellers  '11  settle  wif  me." 

"Dat's  all  right  den,  deacon.  Jes  yo 
sign  dis  little  agreement  to  dat  effect, 
den  I'll  dribe  off." 

The  deacon  signed,  then  got  stiffly 
out  of  the  buck-board.  Lenix  promptly 
climbed  in.  "Well,  good-bye,  deacon. 
I'll  be  right  good  ter  ole  Fanny,"  he 
said,  as  he  picked  up  the  lines. 

"Good-bye,      Mister      Ballister,      and 
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IKiir  Sirs:— 
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my  siilwcriptton  to  .\t)ieLean's  M4:&£tno.  Fire  DoJ- 
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tiutler    maker!     Ilial     1    mcridy    c' '    ' '  ■''' 

papers    as    they    eomi*.    but    win 
it   t»  a  ditTerent  story.     It  Ls  lil 
Money":    he    may    Ih-    ever    s<» 
alwavs    wema     a     nay     t<)     keep     .supj. 
"Wee<l"  in  some  form  or  other:  so  w 
-it   makes  no  .liff.  tih.    1i..w  h'\~y   I 
is    lime   to    ; 
cash  to  exl'  : 

I   am  sayi  '^ 

what   at  le.'i  ' 

iin   only   oil'  ^  ., 

.lo   not    so    II  ^'    ' '  '■ 
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thanks,"  returned  the  deacon,  as  he 
limped  over  for  a  closer  inspection  of 
his  new  horse. 

THE  shades  of  night  were  weaving  a 
dusky  arch  above  sweet  smelling 
country-fields,  when  a  lank  negro  re- 
clining at  ease  in  a  dusty  buck-board 
drawn  by  a  fat,  comfortable  sorrel 
horse,  rounded  the  last  curve  of  the 
road  leading  to  Chatville  East. 

Lenix  had  spent  a  glorious,  and  a 
happy  afternoon,  driving  along  spicy, 
tree-arched,  unfrequented  highways.  He 
was  jogging  homeward  now,  his  heart 
filled  with  the  peace  that  comes  to  one 
wiio  has  been  lucky  in  the  world's  great 
v/arfare  of  man  with  men.  Only  at 
rare  intervals,  when  the  horse-shoe  be- 
came unfastened  from  its  moorings  to 
paint  a  cold  chill  down  his  leg,  did  he 
remember  that,  after  all,  Luck  had  been 
with  him,  and  that  her  smile  was  real- 
ly what  counted  rather  than  astute- 
ness and  brains. 

But  it  had  been  a  great  and  wonder- 
ful and  successful  day,  and  he  was 
satisfied  clean  from  his  crinkly  head 
reposing  on  the  back  of  the  seat  to  his 
big  feet  resting  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees  on  the  dash-board  of  the 
vehicle. 

It  was  just  around  the  last  curve  of 
the  road  that  he  met  Deacon  Stubble 
coming  f vom  the  opposite  direction.  The 
deacon  was  afoot  and  dusty,  but  the 
light  of  victory  shone  through  his 
glasses,  as  Len  "whoa'ed'|  the  old  sorrel 
mare  up  to  speak  with  him. 

The  deacon,  so  it  seemed,  had  learned 
that  both  he  and  Lenix  had  been  wick- 
edly duped  by  Homer  Hudson  and  Abe 
White.  It  had  not  taken  him  long  to 
learn  it,  either.  He  had  straightway 
sought  out  Homer  and  Abe  and  by 
threatening  to  take  the  law  on  them,  had 
obliged  them  to  make  restitution.  They 
had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  attempt 
to  deny  having  given  the  guarantee. 
But  a  third  party  having  been  brought 
into  the  argument,  and  having  read 
it  aloud  to  them  and  shown  them  their 
signatures  at  its  bottom,  they  had  paid, 
under  violent  protest,  it  is  true,  but 
paid,  nevertheless,  sixty  dollars  over  to 
the  deacon.  And  the  deacon  was  satis- 
fied. 

"Dear  me,"  sighed  Len,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  deacon's  account  of  the 
affair.  "Oh,  my,  my!  What  crooked, 
mean  people  dere  be  in  de  worl',  deacon! 
Gracious  sakes  alibe!  an'  who  would 
fink  dat  a  man's  bery  bes'  frien's  would 
treat  him  dat  away!  Jest  yo'  dim'  in. 
Deacon,  an'  I'll  dribe  yo'  as  far  as  de 
la.s'   hill?" 

SUMMER  moonlight  rested,  like  a 
silver  haze,  low  above  the  white- 
washed homes  of  Chatville  East.  Peace 
rested  like  a  soft,  sheltering  garment, 
peace  and  silence,  and  spicy  scents  from 
the  tree-hedged  river  and  field  beyond 
it. 

But  in  one  of  those  whitewashed 
homes  there  rested  an  atmosphere  of 
anything  but  peace  and  contentment, 
and  that  was  the  home  of  one  Lenix 
Ballister,  in  which  a  big  woman  sat, 
darkly  brooding,  and  a  hound  pup 
ensconced  behind  a  wood-box  watched 
her  with  .sad,  troubled  eyes. 

Jane  Ann  had  inadvertently  learned 
that  the  mill  had  not  shut  down,  and 
that  Len  had  lied  to  her.  And  the 
cruel  part  of  it  was  that  she  had  made 
the  pies  and  doughnuts,  and  boiled  the 
shank  and  cabbage  with  which  to  give 
him  a  right  welcome  home,  before  she 
had  learned  that  he  had  deceived  her 
again.  Now  she  sat  with  the  mop-handle 
across  her  knees  waiting  for  his  re- 
turn. 

Came  a  clatter  of  wheels,  and  a 
cheerful  voice,  at  the  gate,  crying, 
"Whoa,  Fannie." 


Jane  Ann  arose  and  crept  to  the 
screen  door.  The  pup  poked  his  head 
from  behind  the  wood-box  and  blinker! 
hopefully. 

Then,  "Jane  Ann,  oh,  Jane  Ann.  Come 
out  here." 

It  was  his  voice,  no  doubt  of  it.  Likt- 
as  not  he  was  crippled,  and  was  crawl- 
ing home.  If  so,  Jane  Ann  promiseo 
her  hot  heart  that  she'd  finish  the  jot' 
herself.  She  was  going  to  show  tliat 
no-count  Len  something,  she  was  so. 

No,  it  wasn't  Len,  after  all.  It  wa.'- 
somebody  driving  a  horse  and  rig.  A 
constable,  likely,  in  quest  of  Len.  But 
Len  was  there.  That  was  hts  voict 
calling  to  her,  and  there  was  no  fear 
in  it  either. 

Jane  Ann,  followed  'by  Orinoco,  pas 
sed  outside  and  made  her  way  to  the 
gate. 

SURE  enough,  there  sat  Len,  his  face 
a-grin,  in  a  real  rig  attached  to 
which  was  a  real  sorrel  horse.  Th« 
mop-pole  fell  from  Jane  Ann's  hands 
as  she  gazed  spellbound. 

"Len,  whose  boss  am  dat?"  she  man 
aged  to  articulate    at  last. 

"Yo'rn,  Jane  Ann.  Dat's  Fannj 
yore  sorrel  dribin-mare.  I  git  her  al 
fer  yo',  ter-day." 

"Len."  Jane  Ann  opened  the  gate  and 
approached  the  gentle  Fanny.  "Len,  I 
knows  yo'se  lyin,  an'  dat  I'll  wake  up 
an'  fin'  yo'  in  jail.  How  come  yo'  bt 
dribin  dis  sorrel  mare,  anyhow?  V\. 
wait  ter  I  hear  yore  ans'er,  nigger, 
den  I'se  goin'  ter  jerk  yo'  from  yor<- 
perch  an'  dribe  yore  head  so  fur  intei 
de  road  yore  neck  '11  crack  off  short.  1 
am  so.  Now  den,  liar  an'  lazy-bones 
whose  mare  am  dis?" 

"Yo'rn,  Jane  Ann.  I'se  speakin'  true 
I  got  her  fer  yo'  ter  day.  Yes,  I  admit 
I  had  ter  lie  a  little  ter  get  away,  but. 
Jane  Ann,  I  wanted  ter  gib  yo'  a  sur- 
prise. Las'  night  Sam  Jones  he  tolt 
me  'bout  dis  mare,  an'  dat  I  could  buy 
her  fer  sixty  dollars,  rig  an'  all.  I'd 
saved  up  all  but  free  dollars  ob  dai 
money.  Well,  I  had  to  get  ober  to  whai 
she  was  afore  Homer  Hudson  did.  He 
wanted  her  right  bad  and  was  goin'  obei 
dere  dis  af'ernoon.  So  I  jes  naturalh 
beat  him  ober  dar,  an'  now  she's  yo'rn.' 

"Len?"  Jane  Ann's  arms  were  around 
the  drooping  neck  of  the  old  horse.  "Len. 
yo'  mean  what  yo'  say?  Is  she  sure 
an'  true  mine?" 

"Yes,  sure  is  yo'rn,  Jane  Ann.  Aim 
yo'  right  pleased?" 

"Oh,  Lordy,"  Jane  Ann  hugged  ano 
kissed  the  horse's  big  nose.  "Len. 
when  I  learn  dis  af'ernoon  dat  yo'  li* 
ter  me  'bout  dem  bantum  chickuns. 
when  I  fin'  out  dat  Smiff  done  sell  denrr 
chickuns  two  months  ago,  I  made  uf- 
my  min'  ter  lambaste  yo'  most  unholy 
I  was  dat  mad  I  cried  good  an'  hard 

But  now- Oh  gollies,  what's  a  pair  ol 

li'r  chickuns  ter  a  big  sorrel  mare  wliai 
yo'  kin  dribe?" 

"Indeed  what,  Jane  Ann?  Now  den. 
I  guess  I  better  dribe  her  ober  to  Smiff'.'- 
barn  an'  gib  her  a  good  feed  ob  oats 
Wanter  come  along?" 

Jane  Ann  sighed  and  shook  her  head 
"No,  I  gotter  run  long  an'  dish  up  de 
pies  an'  cakes  an'  shank  an'  cabbage 
I  coolc  fer  yore  supper.  Yo'  put  my 
mare  up  right,  niggerman,  an'  gib  het 
a  whole  peck  ob  oats,  kass  I  aims  ter 
dribe  her  tomorrie.  Here,"  as  Leu 
picked  up  the  lines,  "yo'  take  li'l'  Orinoco 
wif  yo'.  I  do  declare  dat  pup  haV 
missed  yo'  sore  all  day,  bless  his  li'! 
heart." 

She  picked  up  the  pup  and  placec 
him  on  the  seat  beside  Len.  Len 
chirked  to  the  horse.  "Pup,"  hf 
whispered  as  the  cold  nose  fumbled  hif^ 
face.  "It  takes  a  sma't  man  ter  under- 
stan'  a  woman,  but  it  takes  a  right 
sma't  one  ter  fool  her." 


The  Three  Sapphires 

Continved  from  page  26 


A  ghastly  silence  followed,  only  brok- 
en by  the  sound  of  the  girl's  breathing. 

Boelke  waited  to  let  this  filter  through 
her  brain  to  her  heart. 

Ther  she  said  in  a  voice  that  carried 


no  convincing  force:     "You  are  lying  '• 
frighten  me." 

"1  vill  prove  it  to  yourself.  You  haf 
on  der  riding  habit,  und  now  I  know  you 
haf  been  riding  to  deliver  dot  paper  t* 
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der  major;   but  you  did  not  meet  him 
because  he  is  a  prisoner  below." 

Again  there  was  the  hush  of  a  debate 
in  the  grirl's  mind ;  then  she  said :  "If 
you  will  bring  Major  Finnerty  and 
Captain  Swinton  from  below,  through 
that  door,  and  let  them  go  as  free  men. 
and  will  swear  to  not  pursu"  them,  I 
will  five — get  the  paper,  and " 

"Ach,  Gott!  You  haf  der  paper! 
You  put  your  hand  to  your  breast!" 

The  girl  cried  out,  startled,  frightened 
,n  Boeike's  gorilla  form  flung  his  chair 
back.  He  saw  the  rush  of  Finnerty  and 
threw  back  the  drawer  of  his  desk;  it 
was  empty — Foley  had  taken  the 
.Mauser. 

"If  y  jii  open  your  mouth,  you're  a 
dead  man!"  Finnerty  declared:  then 
adding,  for  relief:    "You  hound!" 

The  girl,  who  had  backed  to  the  wall, 
dropped  to  a  chair,  burying  her  face 
in  an  arm  on  the  desk,  swept  by  a  flood 
of  confusion  and  relief. 

Foley  transferred  the  packages  of 
rupee  notes  to  his  pockets,  saying:  "I've 
delivered  the  paper  in  Darpore,  and 
am  taking  my  fee,"  while  Boelke  sat 
blinking  into  a  pistol  that  stared  at  him 
four  feet  away. 

Finnerty  said:  "We're  going  to  gag 
and  bind  you,  so  make  no  outcry." 

When  this  little  matter  was  attended 
to,  the  doctor  was  dumped  into  a  big 
closet  and  the  door  locked. 

"I'll  have  a  look  at  the  outside,  ma- 
jor," Foley  said.  "Fancy  I  heard  some 
one  prowling." 

IX THEN  the  curtain  slipped  back  to 
»'  place,  blotting  out  Foley,  Finnerty 
tcave  an  inward  gasp;  he  was  left  alone 
with  the  girl  whom  he  had  heard  offer 
to  barter  her  more  than  life — her  repu- 
tation— for  his  life.  A  dew  of  perspira- 
tion stood  out  on  his  forehead;  he 
trembled:  the  shyness  that  had  been  a 
i:urse  to  him  from  his  boyhood  made  him 
a  veritable  coward.  He  was  alone  with 
the  girl  in  an  atmosphere  of  love — the 
most  dreaded  word  in  the  whole  Eng- 
sh  lexicon. 

Marie  held  the   paper  in   her  hand, 

looking    upon    it    as    though  she  were 

crystal  gazing,  using  it  as  a  magnet  to 

focus  her  own  multitudinous  emotions. 

Before  her  stood  a  man  that  was  like  a 

Greek   god— the    man    who    had    twice 

saved   her   life;    though    the    saving  of 

her  life,  while  it  would  have  wakened 

feeling."!    of    deep    gratitude,    could    not 

have  filled  her  soul  with  the  passionate 

earning  that  was   there — the   surging 

ml    warmth    that    submerges    every- 

iiing. 

The  man  was  like  a  child.    Words  ut- 
terly failed  to  shape  themselves  into  a 
fitting    coherence    for    utterance.        He 
epped  te  the  wall  and  swung  the  little 
ianesha    panel,   peering   vacantly    into 
lie  dark  passage.     He  came  back  and 
'  ized  out  into  the  hall. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  something " 

he  girl's  voice  started  him  as  though 
.e  had  been  struck;  his  nerves  were 
frightful.  "I  want  to  tell  you,"  she 
said  again,  a  wan  smile  striving  to  mas- 
r  her  trembling  lips,  "why  I  didn't 
.  ive  up  this  paper  on  the  trail  to-day." 
"I  understand,"  he  interrupted;  "it 
would  not  have  cleared  you." 

"No;    Captain    Swinton    would    have 

nought  that  I  had  given   it  up   under 

ijompulsion.     But  if  I  had  lost  it,  all  I 

have  gone  through  would  have  been  for 

nothing.     That's  what  frightened  me  so 

hen  Doctor  Boelke  discovered  I  had  it. 

did  wrong  in  keeping  it;  I  was  selfish." 

The  girl's  tensed   nerves  were  being 

lacked  by  her  words;  expression  was 

asing  the  tightened  coils  as  the  strik- 

ng  of  a  clock  unwinds  the  spring;  the 

I  lief  was  loosening  tears;  they  flooded 

ne  great  dark  eyes,  and  one  had  fallen 

n  the  paper,  for  an  instant  like  a  pearl 

"fore  it  was  absorbed. 

This  trivial  thing  was  a  power  that 

.vept  away  the  bondage  of  shyness  that 

I'ld  the  giant.     He  put  his  hand  on  the 

irl's  shoulder;  his  voice  was  trembling. 

Marie,"  he  said,  "I  must  speak — some- 

hing.     Don't  mind,  colleen,  if  you  can't 

inderstand  what  I  say;  for  I  feel  just 

ke  a  boy  at  home  in  Ireland.     I'm  just 

iiad  with  love  for  you;  I  can't  live  with- 

iit  you.     All   my  life   I've  been  alone. 

'  love  beautiful  things — birds  and  trees 

ad     flowers     and     animal.s — and     I've 

tarvcd  here,  where  all  is  treachery  and 

.vork — nothing  but  just  work." 


IT  was  a  torrent,  words  trembling 
from  the  lips  of  a  man  whose  soul  was 
on  fire,  and  the  blue  eyes  had  turned 
deep  like  rich  sapphires. 

The  girl  rose  from  her  chair  and  stood 
against  the  wall,  holding  up  her  hand 
as  if  she  would  repel  him,  crying:  "You 
mustn't  say  that;  you  must  not!  Oh, 
my  God!  Why  didn't  you  let  me  die — 
why  did  you  save  my  life,  that  I  might 
now  know  the  bitterness  of  living!" 

Finnerty  recoiled.  His  hand  caught 
the  corner  of  the  desk;  his  voice  was 
husky,  full  of  despair:  "You  don't — 
don't — I'm  too  late?  Is  it  Lord  Victor 
that- — " 

"There  is  no  one!"     The  girl's  voice 

was  almost  fierce. 

"What  is  it,  then?  Am  I  not  worthy 
»> 

"It  is  I  who  am  not  worthy.  You  not 
worthy?  And  you  heard,  standing  be- 
hind the  curtain,  that  I  bargained  my 
all  for  your  life." 

"Yes,  I  heard  that.  Then  how  are  you 
not  worthy  of  the  love  of  a  man  if  he 
were  a  hundred  times  better  than  I 
am?" 

"You  could  not  marry  me.  My  father 
was  a  traitor,  a  gambler — we  are  the 
same  blood." 

Finnertv  took  a  step  forward  and 
grasped  the  girl's  wrist.  The  touch 
steadied  him.  "Hush,  colleen:  don't  say 
that.  Your  father  was  just  a  brave, 
generous  Irishman  when  I  knew  him  be- 
fore the  gambling  got  into  his  blood. 
Fear  he  did  not  know.  He  didn't  know 
how  to  do  a  mean  act;  he'd  give  away 
his  last  penny — the  gambling  got  into 
his  blood.  Wasn't  that  what  got  him 
into  this?  It  was  India  that  scorched 
and  seared  his  soul — the  life  here.  The 
others  had  money,  and  here  they  lavish 
it.  throw  it  about,  gamble.  He  tried  to 
keep  his  end  up,  for  he  was  game.  He 
was  unlucky — it  was  a  second  name  for 
him  in  the  service — 'Unlucky'  Foley.  I 
tell  you  it  got  into  his  blood,  the  wild 
Irish  blood  that  boils  so  easily — that  is 
not  cold  and  sluggish  from  dilution  from 
the  essence  of  self." 

It  was  curious  the  metamorphosis  of 
love,  the  glamor  of  it  that  roused  the 
imaginative  symnathy  of  Finnerty,  till, 
for  the  girl's  sake,  all  her  geese  were 
swans.  And  yet  there  was  truth  in  what 
he  said;  only  a  Celt  could  have  under- 
stood Foley  as  Finnerty  did. 

Finnerty's  hand  had  taken  the  other 
wrist  Ho  drew  the  girl's  hands  up  and 
placed  them  either  side  of  his  neck,  and 
looked  into  her  eyes.  "Colleen,  I  love 
you.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  going  to 
take  you  from  me — nothing.  I'm  going 
to  seal  that  with  a  kiss,  and  neither  man 
nor  devil  is  going  to  part  us  after  that." 

As  his  arms  went  around  the  girl  a 
tremor  shook  the  earth,  the  bungalow 
rocked  drunkenly,  they  heard  the  crash- 
ing of  rocks  and  trees  somewhere  on  the 
plateau. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

IT  had  been  easy  for  Darna  Singh  to 
smuggle  Swinton  throuvih  the  tiger 
garden  gate,  for  the  guard  were  tribes- 
men of  his  own — raj  puts  who  really 
hated  Ananda. 

And  now  the  two  sat  in  a  room  of 
the  palace,  at  Swinton's  elbow  a  switch 
that,  at  a  shift,  would  send  a  current 
ff  eruptive  force  into  the  magazine. 
Through  a  closed  lattice  thev  looked  out 
upon  the  terrace  thronged  with  natives — 
Mussulmans,  Hindus,  Buddhists;  and, 
gazing,  Swinton  thoii"ht  that  it  was  like 
bringing  together  different  explnsivp^— 
a  spark  would  perhaps  fan  a  sudden 
mental  conflagration  among  these  fan- 
atics. Silence  reigned— a  hush  hung 
over  the  many-colored  throng  as  if  some- 
thing of  this  held  them  on  guard. 

Darna  Singh  was  explaining  in  a 
whisper: 

"Ananda  has  called  these  chiefs  to 
sign  a  blood  pact  against  the  sircar.  The 
two  men  of  the  big  beards  are  from 
Khyber  way— Pathans  whose  trade  is 
war;  one  is  Ghazi  Khan  and  the  other  is 
Dhera  Lshmael.  They  will  not  sign  the 
blood  pact  unless  Ananda  shows  them  the 
paper  wherein  the  sircar  is  to  force  their 
young  men  to  war.  The  maharajah  will 
not  be  here,  but  whether  he  is  true  to 
the  sircar  no  man  knows,  and  sometimes, 
.sahib,  ho  does  not  know  himself,  because 
(.f  the  brandy." 

They  could  see  Burra  Moti  upon  her 
bended  legs  on  the  marble-slabbed  ter- 
race, a  rich  cloth,  sparkling  with  jewels. 
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draping  her  head  and  neck  and  body. 
Huge  gold  rings  had  been  driven  upon 
her  ivory  tuslts. 

Darna  Singh  whispered: 

"Look,  sahib,  at  the  two  men  that 
stand  beside  the  elephant's  neck;  they 
are  my  biood  brothers,  and  when  we  en- 
tered at  the  teakwood  gate  I  told  them 
of  the  sapphire  bell.  They  have  their 
mission." 

Beyond,  the  Lake  of  the  Golden  Coin, 
rich  in  its  gorgeous  drape  of  shadow  and 
moon  gold,  lay  serene,  placid,  undis- 
turbed by  the  puny  man  passion  that 
throbbed  like  a  ticking  watch  above  its 
rim. 

The  droning  hum  of  voices,  like  the 
buzz  of  bees,  died  to  silence,  and  fore- 
heads were  bowed  to  the  marble  floor  as 
Prince  Ananda,  clothed  in  a  coarse  yel- 
low robe,  came  forth  and  strode  like  a 
Roman  senator  to  a  table  at  which  sat 
with  the  two  Pathans  a  dozen  petty 
rajahs,  nawaba.  and  Mussulman  chiefs. 

"They  are  waiting  to  have  the  paper 
translated  to  them  by  a  moonshi  and  to 
see  the  sircar's  seal  upon  it,  for  they  all 
know  that  mark,"  Darna  Singh  said. 

"What  will  happen  if  the  paper  does 
not  come?"  Swinton  asked. 

"They  will  not  sign  the  blood  bond; 
they  will  think  that  Rajah  Ananda  has 
told  them  lies.  Also  the  two  men  who 
are  my  brothers  will  place  another  lie 
in  the  mouth  of  Ananda,  if  it  is  Kis- 
met, and  at  that  time  the  sahib  will  blow 
up  the  mine." 

From  below  the  voice  of  Ananda  came 
floating  up  to  their  ears  as  he  talked 
to  the  chiefs  in  impassioned  words  of 
hatred  to  the  British  raj.  He  told  them 
of  the  machine  guns  and  ammunition 
he  had  below;  that  the  great  German 
nation  would  send  an  army,  for  even 
now  they  had  sent  men  to  train  the  sol- 
diers of  the  revolt. 

To  Swinton  it  was  simply  the  mad 
exhortation  of  a  mind  crazed  by  ambi- 
tion, but  he  knew  that  scores  of  revolts 
against  the  British  had  originated  in 
just  this  way;  the  untutored  natives, 
taught  hatred  of  the  British  from  their 
birth,  would  believe  every  word. 

The  voice  of  Ghazi  Khan,  rough  as  the 
bellow  of  a  bull  as  it  came  through  an 
opening  in  his  heavy,  matted  beard,  was 
heard  asking: 

"What  will  happen  if  the  paper  does 
is  written  that  the  sircar  commands 
our  sons  to  cross  the  black  water  to 
fight  against  the  caliph  and  to  destroy 
Mecca — even  to  destroy  the  faith  of 
Mohammed,  as  thou  has  said?" 

"We  also.  Rajah  Darpore,"  the 
Nawab  of  Attabad  said,  "would  see  first 
the  sealed  order  of  the  sircar,  that  we, 
too,  are  forced  to  cross  the  black  water 
to  the  destruction  of  our  caste — to  fight 
battles  that  are  not  the  battle  of  India. 
Thou  hast  said,  rajah,  that  it  is  so  com- 
manded in  a  state  paper  that  was  to 
have  been  put  in  the  Lord  Sahib's  hands 
as  he  sat  in  council  in  Calcutta,  and 
though  no  doubt  it  is  true  we  would  see 
it,  for  war  is  not  to  be  taken  in  words 
that  are  spoken." 

Ananda  explained  that  the  paper 
would  be  brought  soon  by  his  German 
ofl^icer,  and  he  would  show  it  to  them 
before  they  signed  the  pact. 

Then  Ananda,  lowering  his  voice  to 
tragic   intensity,   said:'     "It   is  written 


that  if  the  three  sacred  sapphires  come 
into  the  hand  of  a  man  it  is  because  the 
gods  have  bestowed  upon  him  wisdom 
and  goodness  and  power;  that  he  is  to 
lead.  It  is  also  written  that  if,  having 
the  three  sapphires,  he  stand  beside  the 
Lake  of  the  Golden  Coin  at  midnight  in 
the  full  bloom  of  the  mhowa  tree  King 
Jogwendra  will  appear  in  his  golden 
boat  if  he  be  selected  to  lead.  I  will 
take  the  ordeal  to-night,  for  the  mhowa 
is  in  bloom  and  the  three  sapphires  have 
been  sent." 

SWINTON  saw  Ananda  throw  open  his 
yellow  robe,  disclosing  two  sapphires, 
and  heard  him  say:  "The  third  is  here 
on  the  neck  of  the  sacred- elephant  in  a 
bell."  • 

Twelve  times  the  gong  throbbed  as  it 
quivered  from  a  blow,  and  as  the  last 
whimpering  note  died  away  in  a  forest 
echo  a  circling  ripple  spread  from  the 
shadow  of  a  pipal,  and  now  the 
rippling  waves  came  fast,  darting  here 
and  there  like  serpents  of  gold  or  silver 
in  the  moonlight. 

Men  gasped  in  awe;  some  touched 
their  forehead^  prone  to  the  marble 
floor  as  a  boat  of  gold,  its  prow  a  ser- 
pent's head  with  gleaming  ruby  eyes, 
came  up  out  of  the  water  and  floated 
upon  the  surface. 

King  Jogwendra  clothed  in  a  rich 
garment,  his  turban  gleaming  red  and 
blue  and  white  and  gold  where  the 
moon  flashed  upon  jewels,  rose  from  a 
bier  and  lifted  a  hand  as  if  to  invoke 
the  favor  of  the  gods  upon  the  prince 
who  had  called  him  from  his  long  sleep. 

Even  Swinton,  knowing  that  it  was 
but  a  trick  of  the  German  engineers, 
shivered  as  if  he  caught  a  fragment  of 
the  spell  that  almost  stilled  the  beating 
of  hearts  below. 

And  then  from  the  sal  forest  came 
floating  to  this  stillness  of  death  the 
soft,  sweet  "Tinkle, '  tinkle,  tinkle, 
tinkle,  tinkle!"  of  the  sapphire  bell. 

Burra  Moti  threw  up  her  trunk,  ut- 
tering a  cry  that  was  like  the  sob  of  a 
frightened  child,  and  cocked  her  huge 
ears.  As  the  bell  called  again.  "Tinkle, 
tinkle,  tinkle!"  she  thrust  her  trunk  be- 
neath her  neck  cloth;  but  her  fingers 
found  no  bell;  it  had  been  stolen. 

With  a  scream  of  rage  she  surged 
to  her  feet,  and,  trampling  men,  throw- 
ing them  to  one  side  like  bags  of  chaff 
with  her  ivory  spears,  she  crashed 
through  the  table  and  fled. 

"Now,  sahib!"  Darna  Singh  cried. 

In  answer  to  Swinton's  pull  of  the 
lever  the  plateau  rose  up,  the  palace 
quivered,  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Golden  Coin  swept  across  the  terrace 
over  a  flattened,  yellow-robed  figure  that 
had  been  Prince  Ananda,  and  then  was 
sucked  back  to  disappear  through  a 
yawning  crevice. 

"Come,  sahib;  there  will  be  no  revolt 
for  Ananda  is  dead,"  Darna  Singh  said 
softly. 

SOMETIMES  when  the  mhowa  tree  is 
in  full  bloom  the  soft  tinkle  of  the 
sapphire   bell   is  heard   up   in   the   sal- 
covered  hills;  then  the  natives  whisper: 
"The  spirit  of  Rajah   Ananda  rides 
forth  on  the  Brown  Elephant." 

THE  END. 


Fakers  and  Others 

Continued  from  page  33 


A  message  was  sent  at  once  to  Daw- 
son City  for  assistance  and  an  engineer 
came  out  by  dog  train  to  the  scene  of 
the  catastrophe.  The  water  was  still 
rising — rising  fast — and  he  decided  that 
the  only  hope  lay  in  blocking  the  mouth 
of  the  shaft.  Sprouting  oil-wells,  can 
be  stopped  by  forcing  bags  of  linseed 
into  the  pipe.  The  linseed  expands  and 
stops  the  flow.  Unfortunately  there 
was  no  linseed  in  Dawson,  so  the  en- 
gineer and  his  assistants  took  the  next 
best  course.  They  took  bushels  of  good 
beans  and  bag  after  bag  of  oats  and 
chucked  them  into  the  hole.  All  to  no 
avail.  The  water  floated  the  bags  out 
as  fast  as  they  were  thrown  in. 

By  this  time  the  whole  town  was 
under  water  and  it  was  even  running 
"ver  the  window-sills.  In  many  places 
it  was  frozen  solid. 


"If  we  don't  get  this  hole  plugged 
soon,"  said  the  engineer,  "the  whole 
town  will  be  one  solid  block  of  ice." 

Then,  suddenly,  the  water  started  to 
subside.  No  more  came  out  of  the  hole 
and  such  of  it  as  had  not  frozen  up  pro- 
ceeded to  drain  away. 

The  explanation  was  simple  enough 
after  all.  In  previous  winters  a  spring 
high  up  on  the  mountain-side  had  al- 
ways overflowed  and  formed  a  miniature 
glacier.  It  was  found  later  that  this 
spring  had  ceased  to  flow.  Apparently 
Hayden  had  .struck  the  subterranean 
reservoir  which  supplied  the  spring,  and 
had  allowed  it  all  to  gush  out. 

The  episode  cost  the  Government  $60,- 
000  altogether.  Hayden  left  the  Yukon. 
His  popularity  in  Grand  Forks,  such  as 
he  had  enjoyed,  had  gone. 
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Transformation 

Continued  from  page  64 


"I  suppose  that's  why  you  ran  away?" 

"And  have  forced  you  to  carry  me 
up-hill?  You  might  have  insisted,  you 
know,  considering  my  ankle.  No,  no; 
I  wished  to  spare  you,  and — Welcome 
to  Langlenshire  Hall!" 

Alexander  stared.  "You  aren't  going 
to  try  to  —to  have  me  thrown  out?" 

"What   an   idea!" 

Alexander  considered.  What  treach- 
ery was  her  ladyship  planning?  He 
scazed  cautiously  around. 

"I'll  have  Pelton  show  you  to  your 
suite,"  said  the  lady. 

"My  which?" 

"Your  suite!  The  king  once  occupied 
it,  and,  in  the  past,  other  royal  guests 
have  condescended  to  sleep  therein." 

Alexander  searched  her  face.  Was 
this  a  trap?  Would  the  royal  bed  sink 
into  a  cellar,  or  other  subterranean 
depth?  Would  the  top  of  the  bed  de- 
scend and  suffocate  him?  Alexander 
had  heard  of  these  inhospitable  devices. 
It  might  be  safer  to  sleep  on  the  floor. 
X  royal  bed  had  too  royal  a  sound. 
Those  figures  in  armor,  too,  standing 
around,  did  not  look  too  reassuring. 
One  of  them  had  a  battle-ax  swung  over 
the   shoulder,   and   there  were  lances — 

WHAT  if  some  one  poked  a  lance 
through  an  open  window,  into  him, 
while  he  slept?  There  was  quite  a  lot 
of  money  coming  to  Alexander,  and 
what  easier  way  to  get  out  of  paying 
the  same?  Alexander  made  up  his 
mind  to  sleep  with  his  weather  eye  open. 
"Pelton!"  The  lady  was  calling  to 
her  servitor. 

Pelton  appeared  quickly  from  some- 
where. Probably  he  had  been  listening 
close   at  hand. 

"Show    this    gentleman    to    the    blue 

suite!"  commanded  her  ladyship.  "And 

see    that   his   every    want    is    satisfied. 

His  every  want! — Do  you  understand?" 

"Ye-es,"   stammered   Pelton.     At  the 

same  time  he  could  not  help  wondering 

what  would  be  the  gentleman's  "every 

want."     He  looked  as  if  he  might  call 

•or    raw   beef.       But     not     Pelton's   to 

f-ason  why. 

"Follow  me,  sir,"  he  said  in  a  choked 

oice. 

Alexander  looked  at  the  lady.  "How 
Ao  I  know  you  won't — "  he  began. 

"Give  you  the  slip?     Well   if  I   did, 

wouldn't  I  have  to  leave  you  the  house?" 

"Leave  'im  the  'ouse!"  From  Pelton. 

"What   better    guarantee    would    you 

.sk?"  she  went  on,  as  Alexander  con- 

idcred.     "Would  you  not  find  my  little 

obligation  amply  protected?" 

"Little  obligation!"  Pelton  thought. 
Her  ladyship  must  be  frightfully  in- 
volved. 

"Surely,  the  entire  estate  would  cover 
the  indebtedness  to  you?"  she  continued. 
"Entire    estate!"     Pelton    wiped    his 
brow.     He  so  far  forgot  himself. 

Alexander    hesitated.      "I    guess    it's 
alright,"  he  observed.    "But  no  tricks!" 
Great    'eavens!      Tricks!"    muttered 
Pelton.     "Such  langwidge,  to  'er  lady- 
ship!" 

"Here,  get  a  move  on  you!"  said 
Alexander  to  Pelton. 

And  Pelton  did.  But  his  back  brist- 
led all  the  way  to  the  royal  suite.  Had 
it  not  been  for  deserting  her  ladyship, 
in  time  of  stress,  he  would  have  resign- 
ed then  and  there,  for  never  before  had 
his  feelings  been  so  outraged. 

"See  you  later!"  said  Alexander  to  the 
'ady. 

And  to  Pelton  the  words  sounded  like 
<  threat. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Alexander  Makes  Himself  at  Home 

PP^jTON  thrt-w  open  the  door  lead- 
ing into  the  royal  suite  and,  with 
nose  elevated,  waited  for  the  visitor  to 
-nter.  Alexander  did  so.  He  walked 
IS  if  he  had  been  accustomed  to  royal 
Huite.s  all  his  days,  and  to  being  usher- 
fd  into  them  by  such  superior  being.s 
.-.s  Pelton.  He  trod  the  thick  ruga  with 
unconcern;  his  eyes  hardly  dwelt  upon 
hi.  l.i.niitlfiil  >Kitii/ini!s  or  furniture.  He 


threw  himself  into  a  delicate  chair  that 
fairly  groaned  beneath  that  rough  treat- 
ment. Pelton  threw  up  his  hands. 
Suppose  it  broke  down?  A  good  hun- 
dred guineas  gone  to  smash!  Pelton 
strove  to  lure  Alexander  from  the 
chair. 

"Here  is  the  bawthroom,"  he  said 
nervously,  throwing  open  a  door. 

Alexander  looked.  It  was  a  bathroom 
fit  for  Venus.  Alexander  didn't  seem 
to  find  it  inappropriate  for  him. 

"Humph!     Good  enough!"  he  said. 

Pelton  nearly  fell  over.  And  this,  from 
a  'uman-tiger!  I'd  'ave  you  know  that 
the  last  one  of  the  nobility" — with  an 
accent — "I  'ad  the  'onor  of  h'ushering 
'ere,  threw  up  'er  'ands  at  the  sight  of 
the  bawthroom,  exclaiming — " 

"Where's  the  soap?"  interrupted 
.\lexander. 

"Before  your  h'eyes!"     From  Pelton, 
viciously.    As  he  spoke  he  picked  up  one 
of  the  daintily-covered  cakes.    "I  didn't 
suppose  as  'ow  you'd  be  recognizing  of  i 
it!"  I 

Alexander   sniffed.     "Got   any  other  ; 
kind?    I  don't  like  the  smell." 

"Smell!      'E    calls    perfume    'smell'! 
'Eavenly  h'aroma;  that's  w'at  the  duch- 
ess said  it  was!  And  now,  to  hear  h'it  i 
called  a  'smell'!  And  by  a  'uman-tiger!"  | 

"What's  that?"  said  Alexander  fierce-  | 

ly. 

"Nothing!"     Hastily. 
Alexander  towered  over  him.     "That 
last  word!" 

"H'l  Was  speakin'  of  h'aromas,"  said 
the  discomforted  Pelton.  "We  'as  other 
varieties,  h'of  course!  Try  wood  violet! 
1  'ave  heard  it's  good  for  the  complexion. 
Or  'eliotrope!" 

"Bring  both,"  said  Alexander  in  that 
same  menacing  tone. 

"Quite  so,  sir!  I  dare  say  they'll  go 
very  well  mixed.  H'l  think  yn  "i"  ^•^<' 
h'all  the  other  conveniences,  sir."  Force 
of  habit  would  count.  Pelton  was  now 
sprinkling  his  effusions  with  the  cus- 
tomary "sirs." 

"You'll  find  bawth-robes  and  dressing- 
gowns,  and  is  there  anything  h'else,  sir? 
What  about  your  luggage,  sir?" 
"Haven't  got  any!" 
■'Bless  my  soul!  A-spendin'  a  week  in 
ii  noble  'ouse'old,  and  without  a  change 
of  a  shirt,  not  to  mention  'is  socks! 
Ceggin'  your  pardon,  sir,  'ow  do  you 
mean  to  get  on?" 

"Get  on?"  Frowning. 
"Arfter  you've  'ad  your  bawth,  and 
later!  W'en  you  meet  'er  ladyship? 
You  h'expect  to  meet  'er  ladyship,  don't 
you?  Or,  perhaps" — hopefully — "you're 
not  going  to  stay?" 

"You  bet  I'pi  going  to  stay!" 
"Which  bein'  the  case,"  went  on  Pel- 
ton,  feeling  himself  more  hopelessly  in- 
volved, '"ow  are  you  going  to  appear 
for  dinner?  And  do  you  h'expect  to  dine 
ii;ifh" — desperately — "  'er  ladyship?" 

"Dine  with  her!"  In  booming  tones. 
"Of  course!  That  is,  I  suppose  you 
mean,  eat?  You  bet  we  eat  together. 
That  is" — tapping  his  chest — "if  /  want 
to!" 

"You  I"  Pelton's  eyes  began  to  pop 
out  again.  The  visitor's  assurance  was 
even  more  than  confusing.  Pelton  could 
(ind  no  precedent  by  which  to  gauge  it. 

"Me?  repeated  Alexander.  "She 
knows.  No  woman  can  tie  me  to  her 
apron."    With  an  ugly  sneer. 

"Meaning     'er     ladyship,"     breathed 
Pelton,    eying    the    visitor    with    weird 
fascination. 
"Of  course!" 

"Of  course!"  Weakly  from  Pelton. 
The  visitor's  hold  on  her  ladyship  was 
assuming  even  more  prodigious  propor- 
tions. Only  a  murder,  committed,  could 
account  for  it.  A  murder,  committed  by 
her  ladyship!  Impossible! — and  yet — 
.Mas,  her  ladyship  was  eccentric.  Pelton 
remembered  many  artistic  conversations 
over  teacups  in  the  past,  wherein  her 
ladyship  had  professed  to  yea»n  for  new 
and  outre  sensations.  Cubic,  ultra-im- 
pressionistic talk! — 

pELTO.N'S  head  went  round;  »ome- 
*  thing  extraordinary  had  happentd 
He     felt     <iuit<'     inciipnhlr     iif    grappling 


The  Lash  of  Perfidy 

What  would  you  think  of  a  soldier  who  stole  the  Victoria  Cross 
from  a  comrade  as  he  lay  wounded  unto  death?  Would  you 
consider  it  sufficient  punishment  that  his  friend  knew  who  stole 
it  but  did  not  denounce  the  theft?  Would  you  think  it  a  just 
retribution  that  the  wounded  man  recovered  and  married  the 
woman  the  thief  loved  or  would  you  call  it  perfidy? 

Lieut.  Sydney  E.  Collard  has  quite  fully  covered  this  problem  of 
ethics  for  you  in  a  realistically  truthful  story  "The  Lash  of  Per- 
fidy" appearing  in  the  March  issue  of '  EVERYWOMAN'S 
WORLD.  You  will  not  want  to  miss  this  tale  of  swift  retri- 
bution. Did  the  pmiishment  fit  the  crime  or  did  the  second 
Victoria  Cross,  which  the  thief  honestly  won  compensate  his 
greater  loss?  Don't  fail  to  read  Lieut.  Collard's  vital  story  "The 
La.-;h  of  Perfidy"  in  the  March  issue. 

Graphic  Features  for  March 


"THE  CAMEL  OF  HAN."  By  Samuel 
Merwin,  is  the  first  of  a  thrilling  two- 
part  serial  by  fhe  author  of  "The 
Passionate  Pilgrim,"  "Temperamental 
Henry,"  and  others.  A  colorful  page- 
ant of  Oriental  life  skilfully  weaves 
its  wicked  web  about  a  beautiful 
young  English  girl.  You'll  want  to 
unravel  the  net  that  entangles  her 
yourself. 

"GET  READY  THE  WREATHS."  The 

final  installment  of  Fannie  Hurst's 
magnetic  story  which  began  in  the 
February   issue. 

"HICKORY  DOCK."  By  Eleanor  Hal- 
lowell  Abbott,  author  of  "Molly-Make- 
Believe"  and  "The  Sick-a-Bed-Lady." 
An  old-fashioned  love  story  handled 
in  a  new-fashioned  way  of  a  man  and 
a  girl  and  a  clock  that  would  not 
strike  eleven.    , 

"MY  FOUR  YEARS  A  PRISONER  IN 
GERMANY."  The  concluding  instal- 
ment of  the  three-part  article  by 
Jeannette  Beland  Mathieu,  graphically 

relating  her  personal  experience  un- 
der   German    rule    in    Belgium. 

"MYSTERY— WE  HAVE  ALL  HAD  A 
LITTLE  OF  IT."  The  subject  of  the 
supernatural  occupies  a  front  page 
position  in  the  public  interest  right 
now  and  you'll  find  this  a  vitally  In- 
teresting subject  of  weird  and  un- 
canny experiences  with  the  super- 
natural that  have  happened  to  other 
people  —  possibly   to   you. 

"MINIMUM  WAGE  FOR  MAXIMUM 
ENDEAVOUR."  A  masterly  argument 
in  support  of  a  living  salary  for 
working  girls.  This  is  a  question 
every  woman  should  be  interested  in. 

St.  Patrick*ii  Own  Day;  Lenten  Dbheft;  An  Aftsortment  of  Mealleas  Mcnua;  Cakaa  anrf 
Their  MakinR;  The  Faithful  Potato  Need  Never  Bore  Ua :  Meala  That  Will  Maiia  Yn 
Fat:  When  Fish  Are  At  Their  Beat:  Fish  Bnainesa  Profitable  and  AttractlTe  far  Waara: 
Poultry  Possibilities  for  Canadian  Women:  For  the  Month  When  Sprint  and  Wintar 
Meet:  Bathrooms.  C.ood  and  Bad:  Special  Sprinx  Fashions:  H.C.L. :  Yea,  But  We're  l.ackj 
at  That:  Misplaced  Zeal:  Hands  Off:  Her  Afternoon  Off:  Not  Gnilty,  Mr  l*ti;  Marry- 
inK  a  Meal  Ticket  is  Poor  Busineaa:  Marrying  for  a  Home  is  Bad;  Listen  Girls,  Caills- 
tine  Your  Spool  Heels:  Let  Vm  Solve  Your  Health  Problems;  In  the  Raalm  sf  Baoka  i 
Bunny  Pare;   Laurhtime  Tales,  etc..  etc. 

EVERYWOMA-N'S  WORLD 

it.  not  only  the  leading  woman's  magazine  of  Canada,  It  Is  100  par  acnt.  CaiuiUias. 
ownotl.  edited  and  published  by  Canadians  for  Canadian  women.  Canadian  thoughu. 
customs,  opinions,  habits  and  ideals  are  all  faithfully  rcpresenUd.  EVKHYWOM ANS 
WOKI.D  stands  alone  smonK  Canadian  magaKinrs  as  serving  the  psYaaaount  needs  of 
Canadian  women.  EVERY  WOMAN'S  WORLD  believes  the  best  to  b*  none  taa  goojL 
and  price  is  no  object  in  maintaining  a  leadership  standard,  and  EVERYWOMAN'S 
WORLD  not  only  leada  but  sounds  the  advatice  note  of  everything  feminine.  'Thouaands 
of  women  buy  It,  read  it.  and  pay  for  it  In  advance. 

With  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  heralded  hy  Peace,  women  are  dotal  thing*  on  a  seale 
never  before  conceived.  EVERYWOMAN'S  WORLD  l«  In  a  position  to  aeeor*  atdvaneed 
and  authentic  information  on  all  things  feminine. 

Read  the  January  i.nue  and  you  will  undersUnd  why  EVERYWOMAN'8  WOaLD  holds 
the  grip  of  interest  in  Canadian   homes. 


"FILM  LAND'S  FAIREST  IN  THEIR 
FLUFFIEST."  An  illustrated  page  of 
your  favorite  feminine  moving  pic- 
ture stars,  featuring  fashion's  latest 
creations. 

"WOMEN  IN  BUSINESS."  Women  are 
a  deciding  factor  in  the  buiineit 
world  to-day.  The  war  has  proved  it. 
Madge  Macbeth  presents  an  interest- 
ing sketch  of  the  commercial 
achievements  of  Miss  Jessie  Plaxten. 
What  one  woman  has  done  others 
may  likewise  accomplish. 

"THE  LARGE  AND  SMALL  VEGK- 
TABLE  GARDENS."  Illustrated  with 
diagrams  and  explanatory  notes, 
showing  how  to  plan  them. 

"LITTLE   LESSONS    ON    LETTERS." 

What  does  your  handwriting  denote? 
Prof.  Arthur  B.  Farmer  continues  his 
interesting  character  tests  delineated 
by  handwriting. 

"IN  THE  PIPING  DAYS  OF  PEACE." 

A  humorous  prophecy  of  the  male  and 
female  labor  question  in  these  pleas- 
ant times  of  peace. 

"THE  EDITOR'S   SCRAP  BOOK."    A 

page  of  timely  news  and  interesting 
items  from  everywhere  and  relating 
to    everything. 

"RAG  TAGS  AND  BOB  TAILS,"  being 
a  valuable  paije  of  economy  and 
thrift  hints  fur  the   busy  housewife. 

"JUST   A    BIT    ABOUT    BONNETS." 

An    illustrated   page   of  Millinery  and 
"Saucy  Things"  to  put  on   'em. 
Considerable    Competition    for    Solo- 
mon and  all  his  Glory  when  our  Stars 
begin    to   twinkle — 

And  Many  Others. 
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The  Paper  That  Mines  Canada 

Fire-rangers  and  Indians  used  to  tramp  all  over  what  is 
now  Cobalt  and  Porcupine  and  talk  about  California  and 
the  Klondike.  Then  somebody  kicked  up  a  piece  of  ore  one 
day  along  the  new  Government  road  and  a  new  mining  area 
was  given  to  the  world. 

Canada  is  a  mine.  A  mine  of  human  interest.  Thousands 
of  Canadians  are  reading  about  big  things  and  people  all 
over  the  world — and  now  and  then  they  are  surprised  when 
a  story-teller  or  a  play-writer  or  a  movie-producer  or  a  poet 
or  a  painter  finds  something  in  Canada  a  little  bigger  of 
its  kind  than  is  found  anywhere  else. 

The  Canadian  Courier  is  mining  Canada  for  human 
interest.  That's  not  all  we  are  doing.  But  it's  a  very  im- 
portant item.  What  troubles  us  most  is  how  to  live  on  26 
issues  a  year  without  leaving  half  the  things  undeveloped. 

A  Few  Pay-Streaks 

You  will  find  in  the  next  two  or  three  issues  a  few  evidences  of 
the  mining.     First  a  word  or  two  about  the  art  end  of  the  paper. 

DESIGN— We  are  putting  the  lay-out  of  the  paper  in  the  hands 
of  an  artist  who  will  see  that  every  page  attracts  the  eye.  All  a  matter 
of  art  editing;  of  being  up-to-date  without  imitation.  Not  so  long  ago 
a  Canadian  paper  was  made  up  by  the  yard.  So  many  columns  of  tj^e; 
so  many  pictures;  headings  between-— done.  It's  different  nowadays. 
T.  W.  McLean,  former  staff  illustrator,  will  do  the  designing.  Other 
artists  will  look  after  the  illustrations. 

COVERS — Here  again  we  are  changing.  From  now  on  our  covers 
will  be  worthy  of  what's  inside — or  go  "on  their  own."  Watch  for  our 
March  1  cover  by  R.  E.  Johnston.  Then  three  or  four  more  by  the 
same  able  colorist  and  plate  expert  who  will  shortly  be  in  New  York. 

STORIES — You  will  get  another  Jentins— the  man  from  Fort  Wil- 
liam; this  time  The  Idol-Smasher,  a  good-as-gold  humoresque  on  a 
character  that  will  please  anybody.  Also  one  from  that  capable  humorous 
delineator  with  philosophy  at  the  bottom,  John  Francis  Slater,  the  man 
who  wrote  The  Spell  of  the  Lonesome  Wild,  in  one  of  our  January 
numbers. 

In  our  last  talk  we  merely  gave  a  sketch  outline  of  Spi'ndexter, 
Beethoven,  the  new  serial  just  started  last  month.  This  is  right  along 
the  line  of  what  people  are  talking  about  since  the  war,  concerning 
the  man  who  wondered  why  he  was  always  on  the  edge  of  big  things 
and  never  nailed  them  because  he  was  so  confoundedly  absorbed  in 
the  interests  of  other  people. 

SATIRE — Isaac  Phipps  comes  in  every  issue.  From  5  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
was  his  latest.  Watch  for  Phipps.  His  dialogues  with  Crustius  always 
have  a  jab  in  them  for  the  foibles  and  fallacies  of  the  times. 

MOVIES — We  claim  some  pioneering  in  this  field — What's  Wrong 
With  Our  Moving  Pictures?  We  are  following  this  up.  Reforms  are 
in  the  air.  Canadian  movies  are  on  the  way.  You  will  want  to  know 
about  this. 

MUSIC-^Our  Music  Editor  will  turn  you  out  some  practical  ex- 
periences in  how  not  to  buy  a  piano.  All  experience;  a  lot  of  it  not 
too  serious. 

JOHN  BARLEYCORN— A.  M.  Chisholm  comes  back  in  March  with  a 
sparkling  analysis  of  the  argument  between  the  Wets  and  the  Drys. 

RAGGS-^You  may  not  know  her.  It  was  a  name  they  gave  her  on 
stage.  Raggs  is  on  her  way  to  California.  She  will  send  back  a  few 
things  that  the  average  man  will  read  because  they  are  written  with 
rare  human  interest  by  a  woman. 

Subscribe  to  the  Paper  that  Mines  Canada. 

Certain  mechanical  changeg  which  were  effective  with  the  issue  of  January 
4th,  makes  it  possibie  for  us  to  continue  the  One  Dollar  price  to  paid-in- 
advance  subscribers,  and  at  the  same  time,  Kreatly  improve  the  general 
appearance  of  the  magazine. 

ONE  DOLLAR  BY  MAIL  WILL  BRING  IT    NOW 

Canadian  Courier,  181  Simcoe  St.,  Toronto 


"W'ot  I  was  going  to  say,"  he  mur- 
mured weakly,  "was,  supposin'  you  do 
dine  with  her  ladyship,  how  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  it?" 

"How?  how?"  repeated  Alexander. 
"When  you  eat,  you  eat!" 

"But  in  what?" 

"Eat  in?  Of  course  you  eat  in.  You 
wouldn't  eat  out."  Alexander  was  get- 
ting angry.  What  was  Pelton  doing? 
Trying  to  make  a  monkey  of  him — Alex- 
ander? 

"W'ot  I  mean,"  said  Pelton,  more 
helplessly  than  ever,  "is,  you  'as  to  wear 
somethink,  don't  you,  to  eat  in?" 

"You  mean  my  clothes?" 

"That's  it!"  said  Pelton.  "And  look 
at  that  shirt!"  Despairingly.  "And 
'im  in  the  royal  suite!" 

"Bah!"  exclaimed  Alexander  feroci- 
ously.   "I  don't  mind." 

"He  doesn't  mind!"  repeated  Pelton. 

"And  if  I  don't  mind,  it  don't  matter." 

"You  mean,  about  w'ot  clothes  you 
h'appears  in?" 

"Yes." 

"At  dinner?" 

"Of  course!" 

"With  'er  ladyship?" 

"Of  course!" 

Pelton  clapped  his  hand  to  his  brow. 
"H'l'm  crazy,"  he  said. 

"Only  thing  you've  said  that's  worth 
while,"  remarked  Alexander  brusquely. 

"Or,  maybe,  h'it's  only  a  dream!" 
Staring  at  Alexander.  "Makes  me  feel 
like  'Enery  H'Irving.  'Is  this  a  dagger?' 
Or,  'H'out,  vile  spot'!" 

"Meaning  me!" 

"No,  no!"  Hastily. 

It  was  Alexander's  turn  to  stare.  "I 
see  where  she  gets  it,"  he  muttered  at 
last. 

"W'ot?" 

"It's  catching!" 

"W'ot?"  asked  Pelton,  a  second  time. 

"Talking,  without  saying  anything!" 

Pelton  breathed  hard.  "I'd  like  to  say 
something,"  he  remarked,  with  a  nasty 
accent.    "I  could  say  something." 

"I'm  waiting,"  said  Alexander. 

PELTON  looked  at  him,  and  discretion 
became  the  better  part  of  valor.  He 
remembered  the  reputation  her  ladyship 
had  given  this  most  unwelcome  caller. 

"Wot  h'l  was  about  to  say,  was — " 
He  paused.  "Was — was — oh,  that  h'l 
might  be  able  to  find  a  change  of  gar- 
ments for  you,  sir." 

"Ha!"  said  Alexander.  He  was  not 
offended.  The  proffer  of  old  clothes  did 
not  cut  his  proud  and  haughty  spirit. 
Avarice  shone  from  his  eyes. 

"H'outer  and  h'inner,"  went  on  Pelton. 
"And  some  socks  which,  doubtless,  will 
be  h 'acceptable,  when  you  'ave  your 
bawth!" 

"Ha!     Now  you  talk  sense!" 

"H'of  course,  the  garments  'arn't 
guaranteed  to  fit.  H'at  least,  a  perfect 
fit!" 

"Poof!"  said  Alexander.  He  was  not 
concerned  about  a  perfect  fit. 

"And  there's  shoes!" 

"Of  course!"  From  Alexander.  No 
old-clothes  man  could  have  been  in  a 
more  receptive  mood.  "Bring  plenty! 
That's  as  it  should  be." 

"H'ish'it?" 

"Didn't  I  lose  my  old  duds?  And  on 
account  of  her!" 

"You  did?  You  and  'er  were  to- 
gether?"   With  awe. 

"You  bet!"    Grinning. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  this  is  so 
extraordinary,  but  you  spoke  not  long 
ago  as  h'if  you  wouldn't  take  it  h'out  of 
the  h'ordinary.  dining  with  'er  ladyship? 
Am  h'l  to  infer,  by  h'any  chance,  you 
'as  ever  ate  with  'er  ladyship?" 

"Bah!"  said  Alexander.  "We  ate 
from  the  same  sausage!" 

"Good  heavings!"  murmured  Pelton. 
"A  Langlenshire,  and  'im,  from' the  same 
sausage!" 

"Yes,  I  gave  her  a  piece,"  said  Alex- 
ander virtuously.  "I  always  believe  in 
treating  them  well." 

"In  treating  'er  well!"  from  the  stupe- 
fied Pelton. 

"That  is,"  added  Alexander,  "when 
the v  behave!" 

"Behave!     'Er,  behave!     To  'im! 

"It  was  a  fine  sausage,  too!  A  first- 
class  sausage!" 

"Heaven  be  praised  it  were  first- 
class!" 

"i  could  have  eaten  it  all,  too,"  rumin- 
ated  Alexander,   a   faint  regret  in   his 


can!"       Feebly. 


tone.  "I  can  still  eat.  When  you  go  for 
the  duds  you  might  tell  her  to  bring  me 
something  to  eat." 

"Tell  'er — to  bring  you" — 

"Can't  you  hear?"    Fiercely. 

"I    don't   think     h'l     fan'" 
"Tell  'er— " 

"Bah!  Hasn't  she  waited  on  me  be- 
fore, and  carried  bundles." 

"Bundles!     'Er!" 

"Old  duds!" 

"Meanin'  old  clothes?" 

"Sure!  Old  clothes!     Mine!" 

"Yours?" 

"Mine!" 

"  'Er,  carryin'  your — "  But  it  was  too 
much.  Further  comment  along  this  line 
failed  Pelton.  He  shook  his  head.  "Help 
yourself,"  he  said  with  a  vague  gesture. 

"I  will,"  said  Alexander. 

Pelton  looked  at  him  as  if  he  saw  him 
t.t  a  great  distance.  "Kings  has  washed 
theirselves  in  there,"  he  said,  looking 
toward  the  bathroom. 

"Tub's  pretty  small,"  said  Alexander 
with  a  curl  of  the  lip. 

"Kings  has  bore  with  h'it!" 

"Well,  wishin'  won't  make  it  bigger." 

"It  won't."  Then  Pelton  walked  toward 
the  door;  he  could  still  walk.  He  was 
thankful  for  that.  This  visitor  had  a 
very  benumbing  effect  on  him.  He 
managed  to  stagger  out.  A  short  time 
later  Alexander  was  splashing  in  the 
tub. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Fine   Feathers 
"jV/TAY  I  enter?"  asked  her  ladyship, 

■'■'^-Igazing  toward  the  closed  door  at 
the  far  end  of  the  royal  suite. 

As  she  spoke  she  held  herself  poised 
nervously;  she  had  not  closed  the  door 
leading  out  into  the  hall  from  the  sit- 
ting-room, where  she  now  stood.  She 
wished,  no  doubt,  to  leave  the  way  open 
for  a  quick  and  precipitate  retreat, 
should  the  occasion  or  necessity 
arise  for  such  action  on  her  part.  One 
couldn't  depend  upon  Alexander.  He 
was  an  unknown  quantity — such  a 
simple  child  of  nature! 

"Why  do  you  say  'May  I  come  in?' 
when  you  have?"  rumbled  a  powerful 
masculine  voice  from  the  royal  bath- 
room, in  answer  to  her  ladyship's  some- 
what timid  inquiry. 

"The  question  does  seem  superfluous," 
assented  the  lady.  "But" — apologeti- 
2ally — "I  knocked  and  you  did  not  hear. 
So  I  took  the  liber\;y — shall  I  say,  the 
very      great      liberty? — of      entering." 

"Be  out  in  a  moment!"  called  Alex- 
ander. 

And  he  was.  The  lady  started  vio- 
lently. Her  heart  had  pounded;  then, 
subsided.  There  was  no  occasion  for 
alarm.  She  could  regard  Alexander 
calmly — not  to  say  admiringly.  He  was 
arrayed  in  a  dressing-gown  of  gorgeous 
Chinese  pattern.  He  gleamed  and 
glistened  with  butterflies  and  dragons. 
He  was  resplendent  as  a  Mogul  emperor. 
All  he  needed  was  the  Temple  of  Heaven 
to  complete  the  illusion. 

"Oh!"  said  the  lady.  This  gorgeous 
vision! — this  new  Alexander! — this 
great,  big  exotic  butterfly!  It  was  too 
overwhelming!  "Pelton  told  me  you 
wished  something  to  eat,  and  /  was  to 
serve  you,"  she  murmured  humbly. 

"Yes,"  said  Alexander  absently,  oc- 
cupied with  his  own  reflection  in  a  long 
mirror.    He  hardly  looked  at  the  lady. 

The  latter  smiled.  She  was  recalling 
certain  vague  apprehensions  of  a  few 
moments  before.  How  needless  they  had 
been !  Alexander  in  a  mood  to  bestow 
upon  her  unweicome  attentions?  Alex- 
ander, a  possible  cave  man?  It  "was  to 
laugh."  His  mood  was,  essentially,  non- 
amatory.  Or,  if  he  was  in  love,  she 
knew  with  whom  it  was.  No  such  poor. 
little,  insignificant  object  as  herself! 
Alexander  was  in  love  with  a  big,  mag- 
nificent male-man.  He  was  an  ampli- 
fied Narcissus!  He  could  stand  for 
hours  and  contemplate  his  own  reflec- 
tion. My!  but  he  made  her  feel  in- 
significant. 

"Pelton  told  me  you  wore  hungry," 
t-he  said  in  that  same  humble  tone. 

"lam!"    Still  looking  at  himself. 

"I  brought  up  a  pork  pie  and  beer." 

Alexander  condescended  to  turn — to 
look  at  her — or  the  beer! 

"Give  it  to  mei!"  He  was  referring 
to  the  beer.  Meekly  she  obeyed.  He 
raised  the  pitcher  to  his  lips. 
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"Here  is  a  glass." 

"What  I  want  that  for?"  Alexander 
drank  from  the  pitcher.  "Ha!"  he  said, 
wiping  his  lips. 

"Meaning:     'Good'?" 

"You  bet." 

"I  am  pleased" — she  began  demurely. 

"More!"  interrupted  Alexander.  Hij 
tone  was  brusque — peremptory.  It  awoke 
a  little  spark  in  the  lady's  breast.  A 
butterfly  may  be  a  butterfly,  but  a  worm 
is  also  a  worm.  From  time  immemorial 
it  has  been  privileged  to  turn.  Her 
ladyship  rang  for  Jane.  There  was  a 
limit  to  this  personal  service  business, 
even  if  you  did  happen  to  be  married  to 
the  object  of  it. 

"More,  indeed!"  she  remarked.  "Your 
name  ought  to  be  Oliver.  And  drinking 
out  of  the  pitcher!  What  will  the  ser- 
vants think?" 

ALEXANDER  did  not  answer.  He 
was  too  busy,  strutting.  His 
self-adulation  began  to  get  on  the  lady's 
nerves. 

"I  suppose  you  think  I  ought  to  be 
proud  to  wait  on  you? — to  fetch  and 
carry? — to  bring  you  beer? — to  serve 
your  every  whim?" 

"Proud?"  said  Alexander  absently. 

"Such  a  magnificent  specimen!  I 
suppose  I  should  get  down  on  my  knees 
before  you!" 

"If  you  want!"  From  Alexander. 
"I  don't  care." 

"No?"  The  lady  caught  her  breath. 
■'You  have  but  one  concern."  Looking 
!it  the  reflection.  As  she  spoke  she 
clasped  her  hands  mockingly.  "Do  let  me 
wor.ship  you.  from  a  distance!" 

"If  you  like!"  In  that  same  tone. 

"Thanks!     I—" 

"Where's  the  beer?" 

"Beer?"  She  caught  her  breath.  "I 
sk  permission  to  worship  and  he 
answers:  'Beer'!" 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  to  get  more?" 
Accusingly. 

"I  believe  you  did."  With  rising 
i  reast. 

"Well?"     Sternly. 

"I  told  Jane  to  get  it!" 

"Jane?"  Alexander  looked  at  her. 
"But  why?" 

"I  am  still  just  a  little  lame!"  Alex- 

.nder's    face    changed    slightly.      "Not 

much!    Besides,  it  is  hard  to  tear  myself 

from  your  presence.    Can  you  not  under- 

tand  that?    You  who  are  so — so —  what 

hall  I  call  it?    Not  beautiful !" 

"Grand,"  suggested  Alexander  mod- 
•  My. 

"Yes;  that's  it.  You  do  forgive  me 
or  sending  Jane  under  the  circum- 
-tances,  that  I  may  obey  that  impulse 
to  tarry  here  and  gaze?" 

""You  poko  fun?"  .asked  Alexander 
uspiciously. 

"Fun!  He  calls  these  love-pangs 
lun!" 

"You  don't  feel  well?" 

"What  do  you  care?  Narcissus!" 

"Is  that    pet-name?" 

"It  is  the  name  of  a  man  who  was 
turned  into  a  tree." 

"A  tree?" 

"Yes.  For  despising  our  poor  sex! 
As  vou  do!" 

"Me?" 

"Don't  you?" 

"Not  all!"  Gallantly.  "There  was 
.iish  washer  once — big,  pot-washing 
woman" — he  opened  his  arms — 
"Whew!" 

"Why  do  you  say:  'Whew'?" 

"What  you  have  me  say?" 

"I?"  Haughtily. 

"She  fine  big  woman,"  said  Alexander 
with  tender  reminiscences  in  his  tone. 

"A  pot-washer  preferred  to  me!" 

\PEAL  of  merriment  rang  from  the 
lady's   lips.     And   then   she   obeyed 
rie   of  those    aberrant    impulses    that 
ometimes  swept  over  her.     Her  little 
hand  swept  out;  it  caught  the  grinning, 
boastful    Alexander  fair  on  the   cheek, 
^mack!      Not   a  ladylike   performance? 
\nyhow,  the  lady  felt  better.     Almost 
it  once.    She  smiled  divinely. 
"Oh,  my  poor  Alexander!     Did  I  hurt 
iiu?"  she  cooed. 
Alexander  rubbed  the  spot.     The  un- 
i  outh   grin   had    forsaken    his   features. 
The   arms  he   had   extended    as   if  em- 
l;'-acing  a  barrel,  fell  to  his  side. 

"Oh,  oh!  Such  a  shocking  temper!" 
he  murmured     ".Ml  the  I,anglenshires 
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Glorious  in  Tone 


At  last  the  skill  of  Canadian  artisans  has  achieved  the  seem- 
ngly-impossible  accomplishment  of  tonal  volume  in  a  compact 
design.    The  result  is  a  piano  that  meets  the  requirements 
modern  home  of  small  dimensions 


iThl  Apattmlnl  Upright 
tiella  /or  (46i  t(U(  <tl  fl. 
Wllllnm—Wal  •/  Fl. 
[Wllllamlltpilci  litf}^ 

Wrtlt  for  Dalln  Book 
"M"  ihafing  jutl  range 
Iff  NorJketmer  slj/tei. 


Constructoil.  liko  all  Nordheimcr  inatrumcnb,  on  principlra  itrictly  in  ncciiriUnce  with 
the   science   of   ucoustics.    this    Apartment   Upriicht   embodtcft   everything    fuund    in    thi- 
lanter   upriilht.      The   tone    i>    full    and    resonant   throUKhout   the   entire   reKiatrr     i 
sessinfc  a  "singing  quality"  that  commends  it  to  the  most  exacting  musician. 

The    Nordheimer    Piano   and    Music   Company,    Limited 

Cor.  Yonge  and  Alh«rl  Street.  Tf)RONT<) 
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Where  Three  Dollars  Can  Keep  Step 
With  Interests  Worth  Four  Hundred 
Million  Dollars 

IN  the  Montreal  Directory  you  will  find  the  address  of  a  tin- 
ancier  whose  name  appears  on  the  directorate  of  companies 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  considerably  over  $400,000,000. 
Minutes  are  precious  to  this  man.  More  than  many  other  men 
he  realizes  their  value.  Every  time  the  clock  ticks,  the  capital 
with  which  he  is  concerned  is  earning  its  hundreds  and  thousands 
for  his  interests.  He  does  not  waste  time:  he  uses  it.  He  does 
all  he  can  to  save  it.  He  appreciates  anything  that  helps  him 
save  time,  knowing  well  that  time  is  money,  and  more  than 
money. 

This  is  what  he  says  about  THE  FINANCIAL  POST— 
"Your  Paper  Saves  Me  a  Lot  of  Time" 

When  that  company  director  spends  his  hour  or  so  in  reading  THE 
FINANCIAL  POST  each  weelc  he  gets  the  business  news  of  Canada  so 
briefly,  readably,  and  accurately  that  THE  POST  becomes  to  him  an 
invaluable  time-saver.  It  costs  him  only  three  dollars  a  year,  but  that 
three  dollars  as  represented  by  THE  POST  can  keep  step  throughout 
the  year  with  four  hundred  million  dollars  of  capital  and  more,  a  small 
sum  doing  a  large  service  in  time  saving. 

Use  Your  Time  As  The  Director  of  Millions  Uses  His 

To  you  also,  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  can  prove  its  worth  as  a  time- 
saver  and  maybe  as  a  money-maker.  For  it  is  just  by  following  from 
week  to  week  in  THE  POST  the  progress  of  the  big  business  affairs  of 
Canada,  and  of  the  seemingly  smaller  affairs  which  are  often  vastly 
important  (though  passed  over  by  many  a  daily  paper)  that  business 
men  become  masters  of  business  matters  and  sometimes  directors  of 
millions.  With  the  full  knowledge  of  business  affairs  which  you  gain 
from  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  you  can  direct  your  own  concerns  to 
greater  profit,  and  advance  steadily  along  lines  of  business  progress 
which  lead  far  in  the  field  of  finance  and  personal  influence.  Just  test 
your  breadth  of  business  information  to-day,  and  then  see  how  far,  how 
swiftly,  and  how  enjoyably  POST  service  can  take  you  alons  the  road  to 
success  that  is  travelled  by  Canada's  leading  men  of  affaiis 

How  Long  Would  It  Take  You  To  Get  The 
Facts  On  These  Important  Business^jMatters? 

Roumania's  Orders  for  Canadian  Woollens. 

Belgian  Orders  for  Canadian  Steel 

British  Steel  Makers  Getting  Ahead  of   U.S.   Firms. 

Canadian  Farmers*  Attitude  to  the  Banks. 

Vere  Brown,  of  Bank  of  Commerce,  on  Canadian  and  U.S. 
Banking 

The  Banks  and  the  Public— The  "Money  Trust"  Idea. 

Many  New  Bank  Branches  Opened  Throughout  Canada. 

Finance  Commissioner  Bradshaw's  Views  of  the  Tender  Sys- 
tem of    Marketing  City  Debentures. 

The  Mortgage  Situation  in  the  Northwest. 

The  Situation  as  Regards  Montreal  Leases. 

Canada's   Probable   Losses  on   Shipbuilding. 

The  Investment  Situation  To-day. 

The  Serious  Outlook   For  Flour   Milling   in  Canada. 

The  Tariff  Outlook — Eastern  and  Western  Ideas. 

On  all  these  matters  and  many  more  equally  important,  readers  of  THE 
FINANCIAL  POST  have  been  fully,  early,  accurately,  and  swiftly  in- 
formed without  waste  of  one  word,  or  one  minute  of  time.  No  doubt  many 
references  to  these  matters  have  appeared  during  different  days  of 
recent  weeks  in  various  daily  newspapers,  but  it  is  also  true  that  on 
many  of  them,  and  on  many  most  important  aspects  of  all  of  them,  the 
daily  press  does  not  inform.  And  you  know  how  long  it  would  take 
you  to  inform  yourself  accurately  on  business  matters  like  these  by 
going  through  the  daily  newspapers.  Yet  it  is  by  being  accurately  in- 
formed on  business  matters  like  these  that  you  make  business  profits, 
better  your  position  as  a  salaried  man.  and  add  to  yniir  hank  balance, 
and  your  home  comfort. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  LET  THE  POST  SAVE  YOU  TIME. 

Make  the  decision  to  do  so  to-day.  Just  fill  up  and  mail  this  coupon, 
and  your  subscription  will  be  entered  at  once.  And  don't  forget  that 
POST  service  to  subscribers  includes  information  by  exnerts  on  any 
investments  you  may  have  made  or  may  contemplate  making. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA.  Dtpt.  M.M 
143-15]   UnirrraHy  At«.,  Toronto. 

PU«»c  enter  me  as   a    regular  lubocrib-r.    ,-omm,r-,.i.,  '   «"  f  forwprH  »^  ""    '"    K"'' 

for   my    mihacription    for    the    ftrftt    year. 


have-  shocking  tempers.  They're  so 
high-bred,  you  see.  You  must  make 
allowances,  dear,  dear  Alexander!" 

Alexander  continued  to  rub.  "Am  I 
dreaming?"  said  his  expression. 

"I  shall  never  forgive  myself,"  mur- 
mured the  lady. 

"You!"  Suddenly  he  turned,  a  rumb- 
ling sound  in  his  throat.  So  a  mighty 
beast  might  roar  before  it  leapt  upon  its 
prey.  Did  he  expect  to  see  the  lady  run? 
To  flee  for  her  life?  If  so,  Alexander 
was  doomed  to  disappointment.  It  is 
true  she  became  paler,  but  she  stood 
her  ground.  Not  only  that,  she  looked 
the  'uman-tiger  in  the  eye — proudly, 
fearlessly.  So  a  high-bred  Langlenshire 
lady  had  once  looked  the  executioner  in 
the  eye,  in  the  dim  and  distant  past,  and 
gone  proudly  to  her  doom. 

That  look  held  Alexander,  for  a  sec- 
ond. "You  know,  I  can  break  you  in 
two?"  he  growled. 

"It  is  possible."    Tranquilly. 

"Or  toss  you  up  to  the  ceiling?" 

"Also,  no  doubt!" 

"Or  out  of  the  window?" 

"Presumably  incontrovertible!" 

"You,  r.ot  afraid?" 

'I  am  afraid  not." 

"Of  being  thrown  out  of  the  window? 

"I  have  always  wanted  to  fly.  It  has 
been  my  childhood  dream." 

Alexander  sighed.  What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  with  a  wife  like  that?  Pre- 
conceived notions  disintegrated.  She 
wasn't  afraid  of  him  or  anything. 

"You  not  afraid  of  being  beaten?" 

"Try  it  and  see!"    With  a  smile. 

"You  wouldn't  mind?"     Still  puzzled. 

"Why  should  I,  if  it  gave  you 
pleasure?"  she  said  softly. 

"That  sounds  all  right,"  said  Alex- 
ander dubiously.  "You  do  what  I  say, 
and  you  won't  catch  it!" 

"You  will  find  me  a  regular  Griselle. ' 

"Who  she?" 

"A  lady  who  always  minded  her  hus- 
band." 

"I  like  to  know  her." 

"But  you  can't.  She  lived  about  five 
hundred  years  ago." 

"Humph!"  said  .A.lexaiider.  "Not  many 
of  them  left!" 

"Say  not  so!" 

"My  wife  obey!     You  bet." 

"But  there  are  .few  men  like  you!" 
Dotingly. 

"Yes.     Lots  of  women  look  at  me. 

"Can  you  blame  them?" 

"Bah !     I  don't  let  them  bother  me." 

"What  a  relief  to  hear  you  say  that!" 

"I  look  at  them  if  I  want  to,  though!" 
said  Alexander. 

"Let  me  catch  you!"  Half-hysteri- 
cally. 

"You  think  I'm  only  for  you?" 

"I  did  have  some  such  notion." 

"Huh!"  said  Alexander.  Such  an  im- 
moral "Huh!"  She  was  so  glad  Pelton 
didn't  hear  him;  or  the  curate! 

"ifou  go  see  about  that  beer,"  said 
Alexander.     "Why  It  doesn't  come!" 

""That  odious  word  again.     Beer!" 

"I  like  it  foamy,  and  bigger  pitcher!" 

A  moment  the  lady  looked  at  him. 
Words  seemed  about  to  leap  from  her 
lips,  but  they  didn't.  Instead,  she  smil- 
ed queerly. 

"Shall  I  take  your  boots  and  have 
them  blacked?" 

"Yes;  take  'em  away,"  said  Alexan- 
der. "But  don't  forget  to  bring  'em 
back!" 

"I'll  try  not  to!"  murmured  the  lady, 
and  picked  up  the  mighty  boots  in  her 
small  hands.  "If  there  is  anything 
else,  call  me!" 

"I  will.  You  bet,"  said  Alexander, 
and  t^^ackled  the  pork  pie. 

"A /lY  eye!  did  you  see  that?"  said  Tom- 

'■''^Anny  to  Pelton,  whom  he  met  coming 
upstairs  with  an  armful  of  old  clothes. 
"  'Er  ladyship,  with  'is  boots!" 

"Did  I  see  h'it?"  Pelton  groaned. 
"  'Ave  I  lived  to  see  h'it,  you  sh-ju.il  be 
arsking.  W'ot  a  hold  'e  must  'ave  on 
'er!     But  hurry  arfter  'er,  Tommy. 

"For  why?" 

"It  wouldn't  surprise  me,  h'if  'er  lady- 
ship rhined  'em  h'up,  with  'er  own  deli 
eate,  'igh-bred  'ands!" 

"My  eye!"  said  Tommy.  And  then: 
"Did  you  hear  that?" 

"I  did."     Peering  down. 

"She  dropped  'em!  Over  the  banis- 
ters!    And  Jane  'as  them!" 

"She     ayn't     going    to    brush     them 


'erself,  'eaven  be  praised!"  said  Pelton. 
"Amen!"  said  Tommy. 

CHAPTER  X. 

The  Monster  and  the  Artist 

"11 /HO    are    you?"     said     Alexander, 

'♦staring  at  the  intruder. 

"I  am,  monsieur,  the  valet?" 

"Valley,  eh?" 

Alexander  still  in  the  butterfly  gown. 
stood  surrounded  by  old  clothes  that 
looked  new  to  him.  This  little  "double- 
radish  of  a  man"  had  blown  in  after 
Pelton,  with  the  old  duds.  He  danced 
arovind  vivaciously  and  seemed  trying 
to  give  a  good  impression.  Pelton. 
himself,  had  hurriedly  retreated  after 
having  brought  the  old  garments. 

Alexander  looked  while  the  little  man 
spread  out  this  garment  and  that.  He 
hopped  from  trousers  to  waistcoat,  and 
then,  with  birdlike  agility,  hopped  from 
neckties  to  collars  and  shirts,  laying 
them  out  on  chairs  and  settees,  and; 
springing  back  and  forth,  to  contem- 
plate the  general  effect,  from  different 
angles.  And  while  thus  contemplat- 
ing the  visitor,  Alexander's  gaze  seem- 
ed to  say:  "Why  is  it?  And  why  has- 
Pelton  wished  it  on  me?  Where  did 
it  come  from?  And  will  it  hop  out  of 
the  window  next?" 

"Monsieur  can  address  me  as- 
Jacques,"  observed  the  little  man,  in 
cheery  tones  that  seemed  to  fit  the  bird- 
like motions. 

"Jack!"  rumbled  Alexander.  "Jump- 
ing-Jack,  I  should  say!" 

"As  monsieur  pleases,"  said  the  little 
man  amiably.  "I  think  ze  garments, 
zey  fit  monsieur.  I  find  zem  in  ze  dis- 
card." 

"Look  like  new  to  me!" 

"Zey  belong  to  male  relative  of  her 
ladyship.  He  leave  them  behind.  We 
resurrect  for  monsieur.  I  sponge  out 
ze  shine.  But  I  hear  monsieur  has  suf- 
fered ze  shipwreck?  Zat  all  beep 
magnifique  wardrobe,  ett  is  lost?" 

"Magnif—    What?" 

"Ze  half-dozen  trunks,  with  ze  price- 
less wardrobe  of  monsieur — Ze  crue? 
waves  have  engulfed  zem?" 

"Who's  been  talking?"  growled  Alex 
ander. 

"Her  ladyship.     She  tell  Jane." 

"Oh!"  said  Alexander.  He  would  bi- 
prepared  for  anj'thing  now. 

"Ze  ship,  he  sink,  suddenly!  Mon- 
sieur, he  grab  ze  first  clothes — a  sailor'? ' 
And  so,  he  come  ashore!" 

"Humph!"  growled  Alexander.  His 
wife's  imagination  was  paralyzing  to 
him  sometimes. 

"Hear  anything  else?" 

"Nossing!  But  ze  cook,  she  say  her 
ladyship  hint  it  a  great,  a  very  great 
secret!" 

ALEXANDER  pondered.  What  new 
and  subtle  treachery  was  her  lady 
ship  planning?  Apparently  he  had 
dropped  into  the  very  lap  of  luxury. 
All  the  gifts  of  the  gods  were  his  for 
the  asking.  Gifts!  Ha!  When  Greeks 
come  bearing  gifts,  look  out!  So  ran 
the  old  saying.  Why  should  it  apply 
only  to  Greeks? 

Alexander  regarded  the  old  clothes 
Gifts!  Heaps  of  them!  This  fair 
daughter  of  the  North  was  a  veritable 
goddess  of  plenty.  Look  out  for  her ' 
Alexander  regarded  the  jumping-jack. 
her  minion,  suspiciously. 

"If  monsieur  will  recline  in  ze  bi>; 
chair,  I  will  bestow  upon  monsieur  ze 
shave!" 

"Give   me   a   shave,   eh?"   said    Ale.\ 
ander.     Suppose  Jacques  should  cut  his 
throat?    Would  her  ladyship  proceed  tu 
such    extremity?     Alexander    knew    of 
people    along    the    water-fronts    of    his 
native  land,  who  had  cut  throats  for  less 
than  was  at  stake  in  this  instance.  He 
knew    of    one    sanguinary    transaction 
that    had    involved    only    about    a    six 
pence —  Now  her  ladyship  was  indebteif 
to    Alexander    for    about    three    thous 
and — 

Jacques  prepared  his  razors.  Alex 
ander  watched.  The  little  man's  ex 
pression  was  blithe  and  inoffensive;  he 
'  seemed  as  cheerful  as  a  Mozart  Allegro 
He  hummed  a  gay  air,  as  he  tested  » 
sharp  edge  with  his  finger.  Alexander 
decided  to  trust  him.  He  sat  down  and 
e'pvated  his  chin.     Jaoquos  shaved  him 
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with  little  angel-touches.  Alexander 
could  hardly  feel  them. 

"When  are  you  goinjc  to  begin?" 
growled  Alexander. 

"I  have  begun.  I  have  ze  one  cheek 
all  finished." 

Alexander  felt  something  like  a  rose- 
leaf  brushing  his  other  cheek.  "Here, 
don't  tickle!" 

"Eet  is  ze  razaire,  monsieur." 

"Razor?"  said  Alexander.  His  idea 
of  a  razor  was  something  that  ripped 
and  tore — at  least,  of  something  you 
were  aware  of!  "I  don't  hardly  feel 
it." 

"Oh,  monsieur,  I  am  ze  artiste,  not 
ze  butchaire!" 

"Hope  you'll  know  when  you've  got 
it  done!"  said  Alexander.    "I  wouldn't!" 

"Monsieur  is  not  pleased?" 

"Well,  when  I  get  shaved  I  like  to 
know  it" 

JACQUES  hippety-hopped  about  some 
more;  flicked  and  fluttered  with  his 
fingers,  and  then  announced  with  the 
pride  of  a  master: 

"Eet  is  finished!" 

"Where's  the  perfume?"  demanded 
Alexander.  I 

"I  have  already  a  very  delicate  es- 
Pfnce  applied,  monsieur." 

"Can't  smell  it!" 

"Oh,  monsieur,  eet  is  not,  zee  what 
you  call  pronounced  smell.  Eet  is  aris- 
tocratic perfume — of  ze  bon-ton!" 

"Gimme  me  something  you  can 
smell!" 

Jacques   made   a   despairing  gesture. 

"What's  that  big  bottle  of  stuff  in 
there?"  demanded  Alexander,  pointing 
to   the    bathroom. 

"Zat,  monsieur,  is  ze  powerful  colog^ne 
we  have  use,  some  time  ago,  when  a 
rat,  he  die  in  ze  wall." 

"Ha,  ha!"  roared  Alexander. 

"He  very  aristocratic  rat;  he  die  in 
wall  of  royal  suite.  Mon  Dieu!  per- 
haps he  royal  rat,  but  he  smell  just 
like  common  rat.  Oh,  ze  terrible  aroma! 
T  rush  to  ze  pharmacy.  I  call  for  ze 
strongest  perfume.  'Give  me  ze  per- 
fume zat  drown  ze  dead-rat  aroma,'  I 
call  for.  Zey  give  me  zat.  I  sprinkle 
near  ze  grave  of  ze  rat,  but  I  know  not 
which — Mon     Dieu! — is     ze     worse" — 

"Go  bring  it!" 

Jacques    obeyed.      Alexander    poured 

'ime    in    his   hands.     Then   he   sniffed. 

■That's   something  like,"   he   said,   and 

applied   the  same.     "Now   I  know   I've 

had  a  shave!" 

Jacques  drooped.    Also  he  sniffed. 

"Alas,  monsieur,  eet  revive  zee 
memory  of  zee  sad  obsequies!" 

"None  of  your  woman's  perfume  for 
me!"  said  Alexander,  getting  up  and 
surveying  himself  once  more  in  the  long 
mirror.  "And  speaking  of  women — any 
good-looking  women  down  in  the  ser- 
vants' quarters?"  he  asked.  As  he 
spoke,  he  winked.  What  he  intended 
to  imply  was  that  few  women  could 
resist  that  combination  of  him  (Alex- 
ander) and  the  perfume.  Alexander 
had  been  almost  irresistible  before,  but 
row — his  leer  was  devastating. 

"Oh,  monsieur!"  cried  the  shocked 
Jacques.  "Monsieur  would  not  look  in 
the  servants'  quarters.  He  would  turn 
up  bees  nose  at  zee  women  zare." 

"Wait  till  I  have  a  look  at  'em!'"  said 
Alexander. 

JACQUES  leaned  against  the  wall. 
•'  "A  monstaire! — a  devastating  mon- 
(aire!"  he  thought.  Pelton  had  been 
liirht.  A  'uman-tiger,  that's  what  the 
isitor  was.  And  now  he  was  getting 
M'ady  to  devastate  the  servants'  quar- 
•  rs!  A  shiver  ran  down  Jacques'  back. 
The    sweet    Marguerite — the    laundress 

and  the  idol  of  Jacques'  heart!  — 
would  she  be  sacrificed  to  this  insatiable 
I  .onster — this  Minotaur? 

"Zee  women,  in  zee  servants'  quarters, 
/(•y  are  all  hideous,"  murmured  Jacques. 

"Then  I  won't  waste  any  time,"  said 
Alexander.  "Unless  they're  big  like 
tills — "    He  put  out  his  arms. 

Jacques'  heart  leaped  hopefully.'  His 
sweetheart  was  petite— the  littlest 
<  feature.  He  began  to  skip  around  once 
ore.  Not  his  to  worry  about  Cook,  a 
!  hree-hundred-pounder — 

"And  now,  if  monsieur  would  kindly 

i.scard    zee    gorgeous    dressing-gown?' 

"Take  this  off!" 


"How  can  monsieur  dress  for  zee  din- 
naire  unless  he  discard  him?"  asked 
Jacques  blithely. 

ALEXANDER  heaved  a  sigh;  like- 
•^  wise,  he  heaved  off  his  beautiful 
tutterfly  robe.  As  he  stood  in  the  new- 
found union  suit  Pelton  had  managed 
to  provide,  Jacques  chirped  with  new  ap- 
proval. Never  had  he  valeted  for  a 
finer  put-up  gentleman ! — or  monster. 
True,  he  was  terrifically  odorous,  but 
that,  after  all,  was  a  matter  of  taste. 
If  he  preferred  to  reek  with  that  anti- 
dote to  lifeless-rodent  aroma,  was  it 
not  his  own  concern?  Jacques  was  a 
true  Frenchman  in  his  belief  in  the  per- 
sonal-liberty idea.  Every  one  to  his 
taste!     Monsieur  was  a  free  agent. 

So  Jacques  adjusted  a  stiff  white 
shirt  upon  Alexander  and  held  the 
trousers  for  him  to  wedge  into.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  and  a  differ- 
ent Alexander  walked  up  and  down. 
His  face  showed  approval.  That  butter- 
fly gown  was  beautiful,  no  doubt,  and 
becoming  to  him;  but  this  garb,  too, 
had  its  advantages.  It  "showed  off" 
Alexander's  superb  athletic  contours. 
In  that  other  garb,  one  looked  more  at 
the  butterflies. 

"My,  what  fine  shoes!"  True,  they 
pinched  Alexander's  toes,  but  what 
mattered  that?  They  were  so  shiny. 
One  could  gaze  and  gaze  at  them.  Alex- 
ander did.  He  stuck  out  his  feet  and 
surveyed  them  from  diflferent  angles. 
He  was  thus  agreeably  occupied  when 
Pelton  again  looked  in. 

"Dinner  is  served,  sir!" 

"Dinner?"  Alexander  had,  shortly  be- 
fore, demolished  a  pork-pie,  but  he  dis- 
played marked  interest  in  Pelton's  an- 
nouncement   "Where  do  I  eat?" 

"H'l  will  lead  the  way,"  said  Pelton 
haughtily.  And  then,  as  if  to  explain 
his  own  condescension  J  "  'Er  lady- 
ship's orders!" 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Prestidigitation 

pELTON  ushered  Alexander  into  the 
•  library,  the  former  apparently  suf- 
fering, en  route,  for  he  sniffed  hard  and 
breathed  harder. 

"Great  'eavens!  w'ot  h'am  I  a-usher- 
ir'  into  'er  ladyship's  presence!" 

Her  ladyship,  reclining  in  a  large 
chair,  looked  up  at  Alexander's  en- 
trance. 

"Oh,  what  a  charming  fragrance!" 
she  observed  languidly. 

"Charming!"  Pelton  nearly  explod- 
ed, but  managed,  somehow,  to  efface 
himself. 

"Mad!  Stark  mad!"  he  confided  to 
Jane.  "  'Ere  he  comes  down,  smellin' 
like  a  pestilence,  and  her  elevates  her 
delicate  nostrils  and  says:  '  'Ow  charm- 
in'!" 

"N.ot  mad,  I  call  it,"  answered  Jane. 
"I  has  my  theory.  Once  I  saw  a  play, 
and  in  it  a  lady  falls  in  love  with  a 
donkey,  and  she  acted  that  foolish,  a- 
ticklin'  of  'is  long  ears,  I  could  'ardly 
hold  in.  But  she  couldn't  'elp  it,  poor 
thing,  'cause  she'd  had  a  love-potion. 
My  theory  is:  He's  give  her  a  love- 
potion." 

"Bless  my  'eart!"  cried  the  startled 
Pelton. 

"And  she  can't  help  a-lovin'  him! 
That's  the  secret  of  the  'old  he  has  on 
her." 

But  Pelton  shook  his  head.  "H'l'm 
stickin'  to  the  crime  theory!" 

MEANWHILE,  her  ladyship,  in  the 
library,  was  examining  Alexander 
with  a  critical  and  astonished  eye. 

"Stand  still!" 

Alexander  obeyed. 

"Wonderful!"  said  the  lady.  Alex- 
ander held  himself  with  the  ease  of  one 
to  the  manner  born.  He  even  shoved 
a  hand  negligently  in  his  trousers 
pocket  aiid  leaned  with  careless  grace 
against  the   mantel. 

"Wonderful!"  repeated  the  lady  once 
more.     "Don't  move." 

Alexander  found  pleasure  in  obeying. 

"I  could  never  had  believed  it!" 

Then  she  heaved  a  sigh.  "A  perfect 
prototype  of  one  of  Du  Maurier's  per- 
fect masculine  drawing-room  cre- 
ations!" 

Alexander  shifted  to  a  new  posture 
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of  grace,  leaning  the  other  arm  against 
the  mantel  and  shoving  the  other  hand 
in  his  trousers  pocket. 

"Well,  of  course,  I'll  believe  anything 
after  this,"  she  murmured.  "What  a 
pity  the  illusion  will  have  to  be  dis- 
pelled." 

"What's  that?"  said  Alexander.  As 
he  spoke,  he  moved  partly  across  the 
room.  The  lady  noticed  his  stride  (tight 
shoes!)  was  no  longer  bold  and  devas- 
tating. He  didn't  knock  over  any  chairs, 
or  upset  and  ruin  priceless  vases.  He 
negotiated  the  distance  between  the 
mantel  and  the  table  safely.  Having 
progressed  thus  far,  Alexander  leaned 
with  one  hand  on  the  table  and  the  other 
on  his  hip. 

Another  perfect  Du  Maurier  hero- 
pose!  To  continue  to  regard  Alexander 
was  almost  as  good  pastime  as  turning 
the  pages  of  an  old,  and  eminently  re- 
spectable, volume  of  Punch.  Alexander 
not  only  did  not  outwardly  offend;  he 
was  a  positive  artistic  pleasure. 

"What  was  I  saying?"  murmured  the 
lady.  "Oh,  something  about  illusions 
being  dispelled  later.  I  was  thinking 
of  dinner."  She  might  have  added: 
And  the  manner  in  which  he  would  eat 
it!  But  she  didn't.  Sufficient  unto  the 
moment,  etc.  Why  disturb  the  perfect 
spell  of  the  moment?  Why  not  enjoy 
Alexander — though  briefly — when  one 
could?  Let  Pelton  wait,  out  there,  in  the 
dining-room!  Let  the  soup  get  a  bit 
cold!  Discipline  had  been  thrown  to 
the  winds  anyhow. 

"How  do  you  like  ny  gown?"  she 
asked  of  Alexander. 

He  contemplated  her.  It  was  a 
"dream,"  and  the  lady's  perfect 
shoulders  and  arms  completed  a  dazz- 
ling  picture. 

"All  right!"  he  said.  Perfect  non- 
chalance! No  true  Britisher  could 
have  surveyed  that  enticing  vision  with 
greater  lethargy.  In  the  presence  of 
attractions  like  unto  those  of  Hebe, 
Alexander  seemed  to  suffer  from  coma 
or  a  stroke  of  mental  paralysis.  What 
could  have  been  more  perfectly  high- 
bred?    The  lady  clapped  her  hands. 

"Wonderful!"  she  said  for  the  third 
time.  And  Alexanf'.er  didn't  even  ask 
what  was  wondc»  /il.  He  didn't  seem 
to  care.  Absi^-e  of  curiosity!  How 
his  virtue?,"-^ re  piling  up!  What  the 
lady  had  previously  considered  stupid- 
ity .nnd  ignorance,  she  now  discovered 
to  iie  irsoiiciance. 

Insoirtfiance! —   Yes,     that     was     it. 


Alexandei  (dressed  up!)  had  the  most 
perfect  insouciance  in  the  world. 

"Too  bad!"  she  murmured.  "But  I 
suppose  we'll  have  to  go  in !  If  we  don't, 
Pelton   will  probably  give  me  notice." 

\  S  she  spoke  she  arose.  Alexander, 
-'^  divining  her  action  was  the  signal 
that  they  were  to  eat,  negotiated  his 
way,  without  mishap,  to  the  dining- 
room  door.  He  didn't  enter  the  room 
first,  either.  Perhaps  his  shoes  had 
begun  to  pinch  worse  than  ever  and 
therefore  his  progress  was  retarded? 
Or,  possibly,  her  ladyship  walked  a  lit- 
tle more  quickly  than  her  wont.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  she  reached  the  threshold 
first  and  so  was  enabled  to  enter  the 
room  ahead  of  Alexander. 

If  the  latter  noted  this  remissness, 
or  want  of  manners,  on  her  part,  he 
did  not  speak  of  it,  or  reprove  her.  Per- 
haps he  was  considering,  more  primar- 
ily, a  tureen  of  steaming  soup  which 
refreshed  his  vision  as  he  stepped  into 
the  noble  banqueting-room.  A  servant 
had  but  removed  the  lid,  and  the  mas- 
sive proportions  of  the  bowl  were  re- 
assuring. The  lady  did  not  intend  to 
starve  him,  whatever  dire  plans  and 
conspiracies  were  brewing  in  her  brain. 

Pelton  looked  after  the  lady's  chair 
and  Alexander  sauntered — with  in- 
souciance— to  his  place.  He  couldn't 
have  done  it  better,  if  he  had  rehearsed 
for  months.  He  didn't  seem  over- 
whelmed at  the  sight  of  rare  china  and 
massive  silver  plate,  though  his  eye  did 
rove  toward  the  soup.  But  even  the 
most  impervious  of  men  may  display 
a  passing  interest  in  soup,  though  they 
may  regard  their  beautiful  hostess  as 
but  a  species  of  china  doll.  The  lady 
noticed  the  glance  and  did  not  disap- 
prove. She  beamed  on  Alexander.  Even 
Pelton,  she  concluded,  would  have  to 
be  impressed  by  that  insouciance. 

And  then,  a  sudden  dread  assailed 
her.  All  this  was  too  good  to  last  Why 
had  she  not  thought,  in  time,  to  have 
the  soup  cut  out?  Alexander  looked 
slightly  surprised  when  he  saw  Pelton 
serve  her  ladyship  first.  The  lady  imag- 
ined it  was  on  the  point  of  his  tongue 
tc  expostulate,  but,  fortunately,  before 
his  slow  brain  had  time  to  formulate 
an  expression  of  protest,  Pelton  had 
placed  the  soup  before  Alexander.  The 
latter  grasped  the  spoon. 

The  lady  shuddered.  But  Alexander 
sipped  noiselessly. 

( To   be  Continued) 
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npO  get  back  to  matters  that  are  of 
-*■  more  concern  to  the  Cabinet  it  is 
admitted  that  pensions  are  bound  to  come 
in  for  serious  con.sideration.  Last  ses- 
sion a  committee  studied  the  pension 
problem  for  weeks  and  presented  a  re- 
port that  was  squelched  in  half  an  hour. 
It  came  up  at  an  unfortunate  moment. 
The  Premier  wanted  to  get  away  to 
England,  the  Governor-General's  spe- 
cial train  was  lying  ready  to  take  him 
to  the  Woodbine  to  see  the  King's  Plate 
run,  the  speaker  had  an  engagement  to 
go  fishing  and  the  private  members  had 
their  indemnity  checks  in  their  pockets 
and  could  already  hear  the  low  sweet 
call  of  the  cows  in  the  pasture  field. 
So  the  pension  report  was  side-tracked. 
It  may  be  that  as  a  consequence  the 
families  of  a  few  wounded  soldiers  have 
had  to  practise  something  more  than 
wartime  thrift.  But  trifles  such  as  that 
are  never  allowed  to  clog  the  actions 
of  the  trvfly  great.  Anyway  Hon. 
Arthur  Meighen  in  a  recent  speech  an- 
nounced that  another  committee  is  to 
again  consider  the  pension  question. 
And  this  time  there  is  hope  that  the 
report  will  not  run  into  such  a  compli- 
cation of  adverse  circumstances  if  it 
does  the  voice  of  Donald  Sutherland 
will  be  heard  in  the  House — -and  many 
another  voice  besides. 

The  alien  within  our  gates  will  also 
be  a  fertile  topic  of  consideration.  It 
was  promised  last  session  that,  if  some- 
thing was  not  done,  the  returned  sol- 
dier was  liable  to  handle  the  alien  per- 


sonally.    The  something  was  not  done 
and   the   promise   is   being  kept.     And      ; 
this    with  the  majority  of  the  soldiers 
still   overseas.     It   is   one   of  the   most      ' 
troublesome    matters    with    which    the      I 
Union    Government   has    to    deal.     For      f 
some  of  its  own  members,   such   as  F. 
B.  Carvell,  have  ere  this  lifted  up  their 
voices    and    moaned    because    the    Aus- 
trians  and   Germans  were   deprived   of      "• 
their   votes.     Shrieks    of   anguish    may       ! 
be  expected  if  an   attempt   is  made  to       I 
deprive   them   of  their  jobs.     But   the 
returned  soldier  appears  to  be  making 
up  his  mind  to  that  effect.     And  if  he 
starts  out  to  do  it  you  can  see  political 
as      well      as      physical      troubles      in 
front  of  the  Government  that  tries  to 
stop  him.     Nor  can  you  expect  any  sane 
Government  to  further  aggregate  mat- 
ters by  giving  the   enemy   aliens  back 
their  votes.     There   is  a   new   Federal 
Franchise   Act   coming   down.     It  will 
replace   the   Wartimes   Franchise   Act. 
But     information     from     well-advised 
quarters  is  to  the  effect  that  the  anti- 
alien  clauses  in  it  will  be  strong  enough 
to  suit  even  the  Ginger  group  and  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  will  have  ample  oppor-      i 
tunity  to  continue  his  remarks  regard-      ' 
ing  the  noble  qualities  of  the  Germans 
as  a  people. 

What    About    Reconstruction? 

ALL  the  foregoing  is  in  addition  to 
the  reconstruction  and  repatriation 
work.  That  is  the  Government's  excuse 
for    continuing    to    live.     Wliat    about 
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these  two  greatest  problems  with  which 
any  young  nation  ever  wrestled?  Aye 
what?  And  again,  what?  Hon.  J.  A. 
Calder  has  gone  forth  and  spoken  to  a 
listening  public.  So  have  Hon.  Sidney 
Mewburn  and  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen  and 
Hon.  Frank  Carvell.  And  of  course 
Hon.  Wesley  Rowell  simply  must  speak 
once  or  twice  a  week.  The  children  cry 
for  him.  And  when  you  have  heard 
them  all  you  go  back  and  sit  down  and 
again  ask  yourself:  "What?"  That  is  as 
far  as  reconstruction  is  concerned.  You 
finally  conclude  that  reconstruction  is 
evolution  under  another  name  and  that 
the  country  will  just  blunder  back  to  a 
peace  basis  as  best  it  may.  The  Gov- 
ernment might  help  a  little  by  an  early 
statement  of  its  tariff  policy.  But  how 
can  it  do  that  and  keep  all  the  promises 
it  has  made? 

pUT  it  is  different  with  repatriation. 
That  has  all  been  arranged  for 
H  J.  Daly  is  looking  after  that  him- 
self. Who  is  H.  J.  Daly?  He  is  a 
"find"  of  Hon.  Gideon  Robertson's 
He  IS  a  Napoleon  of  industry  and  or- 
ganization—his  press  agents  say  so.  He 
also  owns  and  operates  a  departmental 
store  m  Ottawa.  Incidentally  he  is  a 
director  of  repatriation,  and  while  he  is 
not  operating  the  store  he  will  gently 
take  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
Canadian  soldiers  by  the  hands  and 
lead  them  into  the  peaceful  paths  of 
civilian  life.  That  looks  like  a  large 
order  for  a  small  man.  But  Mr.  Daly 
is  not  a  small  man  except  in  a  physical 
wa^  Also  he  keeps  a  most  complete 
staff  of  press  agents,  any  one  of  whom 
will  tell  you  that  repatriation  is  safe 
in  the  hands  of  H.  J.  Daly.  They  have 
told  it  to  the  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment believes  it.  It  has  heaved  a  great 
sigh  of  relief  and  exclaimed:  "Thank 
heaven  that  problem  is  solved !" 

The  New  Napoleon 

yES  it  was  Hon.  Gideon  Robertson 
'■  who  discovered  Mr.  Daly.  That  is 
Gideon's  lifework.  When  Sir  Robert 
Borden  went  down  to  Welland  he  picked 
up  a  more  or  less  obscure  official  of  the 
Telegraphers'  Union  and  made  him  first 
a  Senator  and  then  Minister  of  Labor. 
You  perhaps  wondered  what  the  object 
of  it  all  was.  You've  kept  on  wonder- 
ing as  you  watched  Gideon  wrestling 
with  statesmanship.  But  you  know 
now  that  the  clear-headed  Borden  was 
even  at  this  early  date  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  repatriation.  He  was  discov- 
ering Gideon  that  Gideon  might  discover 
H.  J.   Daly. 

XJOW  be  warned  and  don't  take  the 
■'^^  above  list  of  activities  as  a  schedule 
that  Parliament  will  work  to.  It  will 
vary  of  its  own  accord.  Moreover, 
there  are  influences  that  will  furnish 
other  variations  and  even  discords. 
There  are  somewhere  between  900  and 
9,000  orders-in-council  that  have  been 
sorted  out.  Most  of  them  go  into  the 
discard.  But  some  of  them  come  along 
to  be  transformed  into  regular  laws. 
And  when  they  do  you'll  hear  Col.  J.  A. 
Currie  and  many  another  besides  say 
things  about  that  order-in-couneil 
machine  that  may  start  an  argument. 
Then  some  one  will  get  curious  as  to 
Victory  bonds  that  were  taxless  but  not 
commi.ssionless.  That  will  start  W.  J. 
Kennedy  of  North  Essex  making  re- 
'larks — and  again  others  will  join  in 
the  conversation.  Some  day  someone 
v.ill  mention  daylight  saving.  That  will 
ring  Uncle  Billy  Smith  to  his  feet.  He 
'ill  use  a  few  well-placed  words  that 
wi!)  start  a  regular  farmers'  tornado. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  almost  anything 
may  happen  in  this  session  —  except 
issolution.  They've  all  resolved  to 
irefully  avoid  going  that  far.  And  if 
liis  Government  has  as  much  political 
rains  as  James  Calder  is  said  to  carry 
mder  its  hat  it  will  encourage  con- 
t'vsation  on  almost  everything  before 
'  gets  to  its  real  troubles,  the  tariff 
nd  the  aliens.  For  a  talked-out  House 
■  easier  to  handle. 

How  long  will  the  session  last?  Well 
'  Cabinet  Minister  figures  it  at  four 
iionths.  So  you  can  throw  in  a  couple 
'uore  months  for  contingencies  and  hope 
that  the  rural  members  will  be  home 
in  time  to  help  in  with  the  harvest. 


Chocoldte- 
dfood 


I 


T  is  now  universally  admitted  that 
chocolate  is  a  food  —  a  sustaining 
food. 


During  the  war  millions  of  tons  of 
chocolate  were  sent  to  the  Front. 

Our  Canadian  soldiers  early  found 
that  eating  chocolate  was  not  only 
pleasing  to  the  taste,  but  restored 
vitality  and  gave  renewed  energy. 

Brigadier-General  L.  W.Waller  of  the 
U.S.  Marines,  referring  to  the  food 
value  of  chocolate,  said — 

"/  never  went  into  a  campaign  without 
chocola'c.  I  always  have  a  few  cakes  in  my 
haversack  when  I  go  into  action.  Men  fight 
like  the  devil  on  chocolate.  Seasoned  soldiers 
take  it  on  the  march  with  them. " 

It  is  a  matter  of  actual  scientific  de- 
monstration that  one  pound  of  choco- 
late produces  the  same  amount  of 
body-building  nutriment  as  six  eggs,  a 
pint  of  milk  and  one  pound  of  steak. 

As  a  ready,  nourishing  and  sustaining 
food,  chocolate  is  unequalled. 


Serve  Chocolate  as  a  Dessert. 
It  is  a  Splendid  Food. 


THE  CONFECTIONERY   AND   CHOCOLATE  INDUSTRIES 
OF  CANADA 
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MACLEAN'S    MAGAZINE 


Kunderd's  Wonderful  New 
Ruffled  Gladiolus 


are  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world.  No  others  like 
them,  none  nearly  so 'beau- 
tiful. 

Finely  illustrated  52-page 
catalogue  free  for  the  ask- 
ing. It  describes  nearly 
300  varieties,  all  of  our  own 
production  and  most  of 
them  obtainable  only  from 
us.  It  also  contains  the 
most  complete  instructions 
on  the  care  and  culture  of 
Gladiolus  ever  published. 
Let  us  send  you  a  copy. 

Address  the  originator  of  the 
Ruffled  Gladiolus 

A.  E.  KUNDERD 

BOX  18, 

Goshen,  Ind.,  U.S.A. 


Gardens  Pay  Dividends 


when  they  are  handled  right, 
par:icularly  now  that  everything 
eatable  is  so  expensive. 

Nothing  is  more  important  than  the  »elcclion  of 
•eeds,  and  (or  tl.ts  the  safest  guide  is  our  new 
Illustrated  Catalogue  o{ 

No  unworthy  variety  gets  into  this  CataIoffue-~ 
and  no  poor  seeds  go  out  to  those  who  order  from  it. 

Ewing's  Seeds  have  produced  forty-five 
successive  and  most  successful  crops  in  Canadian 
C^rcfens  end  5elds,  and  are  ready  now  for  the  forty* 
sixth.    Why  not  have  a  share  in  it  ? 

Write  now  for  this  Cataloeue,  and  if  your 
Dealer  hasn't  Ewing's  Seeds,  order  from  us  direct 

THE  WILLIAM  EWING  CO.,  UMITED 

Seed  MerchanU,  McGill  Street.  MontreaL 


Valuabie  for  its 
remarkable   uniformity 
and  sn^Xiihness  ;  siee 
medium ;  flesh  rich  red, 
fine-grained,  tcnderand 
remaining  so  for  a  long 
time  :    admirable  for 
either  summer,   fall  or 
winter  use.     The  tops 
are   dark-colored   and 
vi^rous.     One   of  the 
best   varieties  for  the 
home  garden  or  market 
and   equally  good   to 
tior*:  for  winter.    Lb. 
$S,SOj  Va  tb,8Set 
ox.  2Se.r  Pfit.  lOc. 
j.>w/   po^fafe    paid  — 
c<7i/i  with  order. 
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HALIFAX 


ST.  lOHN'S.  NFI.D. 


SHERBRCXJKE 


ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 


SYDNEY 


F.  B.  McCURDY  &  COMPANY 


134  St.  James  Street  -  MONTREAL,  CANADA 

M*mberi  Montreal  Stock  Exchange 

Dealers  in  Investment  Securities  Stocks  Carried  on  Margin 

Direct  private  wire  coonecTirtns  with  1  H  officM  and  with  LaidUw  &  C".,  N«w  York.        Main  7IW,  7141,  7142 
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Spring  Garden  Planning 
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Grow  More— Consume  Less— This  Year 


FOOD  is  the  only  effective  weapon 
to  combat  famine  as  Hoover  has 
pointed  out,  and  it  is  just  as  im- 
portant this  year  as  in  1916,  '17  and 
'18,  for  Canadians  to  continue  their 
home  garden  production.  Don't  think 
you  can  slacken  off  because  the  armis- 
tice was  signed  last  November.  Freight 
cars  are  scarce,  ships  are  scarce,  labor  is 
scarce- — therefore  there  will  be  a  world 
shortage  of  food  in  1919. 

There  are  two  ways  of  augmenting 
the  world's  food  supply — by  growing 
more  food,  and  by  using  wisely  and 
economically  the  food  actually  produced. 
Grow  more — consume  less — that  will 
solve  this  year's  problem. 

Labor  may  be  more  plentiful  for  the 
harvesting,  but  for  the  spring  we  shall 
have  to  get  along  without  the  services 
of  the  vast  army  of  Canadian  farmers, 
and  farmers'  sons,  which  we  hope  will 
be  back  from  the  battle-fields  by  August 
or  September. 

As  a  result  of  the  scarcity  of  labor, 
commercial  gardeners  must,  of  necessity, 
grow  those  things  which  require  little 
hand  labor.  For  this  reason  smaller 
vegetables  will  have  to  be  grown  in 
home  gardens  if  our  country  is  to  be 
well  supplied. 

For  reasons  of  supply  and  demand,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  pocket-book,  vege- 
tables must  largely  take  the  place  of 
meat  in  our  diet  this  year.  Many  of  us 
have  enjoyed  this  limiting  of  the  meat 
ration,  and  have  profited  in  more  ways 
than  one. 

So,  plan  to  have  your  garden  this 
year,  whether  small  or  large.  Raise 
only  the  tried  things  of  known  value, 
and  be  sure  to  plant  those  things  you 
and  your  family  enjoy  most.  That  gets 
the  whole  family  interested,  and  dis- 
tributes whatever  burden  may  be  in- 
volved. Grow  some  favorite  vegetable 
for  each  member,  and  then  you'll  notice 
that  these  vegetables  are  not  so  liable 
to  suffer  from  neglect. 


PLAN  YOUR  GARDEN 
INTELLIGENTLY 

By  R.   Laird   Briscoc 

THE  months  of  February  and  March 
are  those  when  most  Canadians  who 
intend  to  have  gardens  during  the  pres- 
ent year  are  studying  the  seed  catalogs. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  get  in- 
formation and  if  you  discuss  various 
types  with  your  neighbor,  and  talk  over 
your  problems  with  him  you  will  be  able 
to  make  up  your  seed  list  and  get  your 
seeds  early.  Give  the  seedsman' plenty 
of  time  to  put  up  your  order  and  in  this 
way  you  will  be  running  less  danger  of 
securing  mixed  or  poor  seeds. 

Plan  your  garden  just  as  you  would 
plan  your  business — intelligently.  With 
a  plan  which  is  well  worked  out  some 
little  time  ahead,  your  garden  will  be 
found  to  run  much  more  smoothly  than 
if  you  left  everything  until  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  final  moment.  In  Canada 
many  plants  must  be  started  in  the 
greenhouse,  hot-bed  or  window,  if  you 
are  to  have  the  earliest  plants  for  the 
garden.  The  first  requisite  for  good 
seed  germination,  aside  from  seed  of 
good  quality,  is  a  good  seedbed.  This  is 
obtained  by  mixing  a  soil  that  is  fine, 
friable,  and  reasonably  rich,  a  soil  that 
will  not  pack,  hard  when  it  is  watered, 
and  one  that  is  not  too  loose  and  open, 
or  that  will  dry  out  quickly. 

This  type  of  soil   may  be  purchased 


from  the  florist  or  it  may  be  procurable 
from  some  vacant  lot,  or  wr/ods,  in  your 
locality.  It  should  be  composed  of  gar- 
den soil,  leaf  mold  and  sand,  well  sifted 
and  mixed  together. 

The  method  of  sowing  the  seed  will 
vary  with  the  kind  that  is  planted.  Very 
often  seed,  such  as  celery,  pansy  and 
petunia,  should  be  just  barely  covered 
with  soil.  A  cigar-box  or  flower-pot  is 
very  useful  for  this  purpose.  The  soil 
should  be  free  from  sticks,  stones  and 
small  clods  of  earth.  Do  not  pack  it 
hard.  The  seed  may  be  sown  broadcast 
or,  as  a  rule,  a  better  plan  may  be  to 
make  a  shallow  trench,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  seed,  and  sow  in  rows. 
Celery  seed  is  frequently  scattered  over 
the  top  of  the  ground,  or  scattered  in 
trenches  and  pressed  into  the  soil.  A 
piece  of  tissue-paper  may  be  placed  over 
this  and  watered.  Sometimes  a  damp 
cloth  may  be  laid  to  good  purpose  on  the 
soil,  to  keep  it  moist  until  the  seed 
gcrminat<is. 

The  watering  of  the  seed  is  import 
ant.  The  soil  should  be  in  the  very  tjest 
of  condition  when  put  into  whatever  box 
or  pot  is  being  used  and  where  coarser 
seeds  are  used  a  fine  rose  on  the  water- 
ing can  should  be  used  to  distribute  the 
water  evenly  without  washing. 

Seeds  that  may  be  started  in  March, 
for  transplanting  to  hotbeds,  are  celery, 
pansies,  verbenas  and  lettuce,  and  any 
other  slow  germinating  or  slow  growing 
seed  varieties. 


SWEET  PEAS,  EVER 
POPULAR 

By  Scott  I.  Duthey 

THE  Sweet  Pea  is  one  flower  which 
will  never  lose  its  popularity  with 
Canadians.  It  is  a  general  favorite, 
both  for  the  reason  it  is  very  easy  to 
grow,  and  also  because  when  it  has  at- 
tained its  bloom  many  people  believe 
that  there  is  no  flower  which,  in  beauty 
and  fragrancy,  can  excel  it. 

There  are  two  methods  of  handling 
Sweet  Peas.  One  is  to  sow  the  seed  in 
pots  in  the  greenhouse  sometime  during 
March — preferably  the  early  part  of  the 
month— and  after  a  hardening  process 
set  the  plant  out  as  soon  as  the  weather  , 
becomes  favorable.  The  other  is  to  sow  1 
directly  into  rows  out  of  doors,  just  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked. 
Either  method  will  give  good  results, 
but  where  a  green  house  or  other  accom- 
modation for  pots  is  available,  experts 
assert  that  the  former  is  to  be  preferred. 

When  starting  indoors  several  seeds 
are  sown  in  a  4  in.  pot.  These  are  later 
thinned  out  to  one  plant,  of  course  al- 
ways selecting  the  strongest.  The  soil 
used  should  not  contain  too  much  fertil- 
izing value  or  the  plant  will  respond 
with  an  undesirably  heavy  growth.  The 
primary  object  to  seek  is  to  get  a  well- 
established  root  with  a  minimum  of  top  . 
growth.  These  pots  should  be  placed  in  L 
a  cool  greenhouse  or  frame  and  the 
nieht  temperature  should  never  exceed 
.50°.  If  sown  early  in  March,  about 
April  ]  the  hardening-off  process  can 
be  started.  It  should  be  gradual  but 
thorough,  and  ought  to  take  from  three , 
to  four  weeks,  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe 
aide.  « 

The  trenches  outside  should  be  well) 
prepared   and   it  is  not  enough  just  to  I 
dig  under  a  little  manure.    The  soil  the 
plants  are  to  grow  in  must  be  lavish  I  \ 
rich;  this  is  the  big  factor  in  the  pi 
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THE  UTILITY  OF 
FOUNTAIN  PENS 

has  been  so  well  estab- 
lished during  the  last  25 
years  that  more  and  more 
people  are  constantly 
using  them. 

In  this  increasing 
popularity,  THE 
PEN  WITH  THE 
MAGIC  BUT- 
TON holds  a  com- 
manding position. 
The  recognized 
superiority  of  the 

"A.  A." 
Fountain  Pens 

is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  ren- 
ders never  fa. ling  resfmnse  to 
the  demands  of  long  and  con- 
stant usage. 

FUU.Y  GUARANTEED 

Amh your  dealer  or  write  for 

itluatrated  catalogue 

and  pricet. 

Modern  Pen  Co. 

EstablUhed  1895 
170  Broadway,  New  York  City 

A.  R.  MacDougail  & 
Co.,  Limited 

Canadian   Representative* 

468  King  St.  West 
Toronto,      Ontario.      Canarta 


REINNIES 

SEED  ANNUAL 

A  CATALOGUE  containing^  complete 
and  intere&ting:  information  on  how 
to  improve  and  increuse  your  pro- 
ductions of  both  floweis  and  vegetables. 
This  catalogue  Is  superbly  illustrated  in 
color.i  and  shows  practicallv  all  the  var- 
ieties of  garden  plants  which  can  be 
grown  successfully. 

Everyone  With  a  Garden, 

whether  large  or  small,  will  find  this  book 
ftiU  of  useful  and  practical  gardening  hints. 
Let  it  help  you  make  your  garden  a  great 
success  this  year. 

Expert  advic  is  grtven  on  whs*  to  plant. 
when  to  plant,  and  how  to  plant,  uuder 
various  soil  conditions.  Follow  this  ad- 
vice and  your  garden  will  bo  the  envy  of 
your  lellow  gardeners. 

Srndfora  free  copy 
It  ■win  be  mailed  oh  request 


Wm.    RENNIE   Co 

Kins  and  Market  Sta. 
TORONTO 


Limited 


For  Bigger 
AND  Better  Crops 

STEELEBRIGGS 


SOLO  EVERYWHERE  IN  CANADA 

WRITE  FOR  N£W  CATALOG 

>STEELE.BRIGOSSEEDCO.i 


C»NAOAJ  CRCATCST  StCO  HOUS6 

TOftONTO 


duction  of  Sweet  Peas.  The  best  way  to 
prepare  the  ground  is  to  dig  trenches  2 
feet  deep,  nlacing  the  top  soil  at  one  side 
of  the  trench  and  the  bottom  soil  at  the 
other.  Then  place  several  inches  of 
well-rotted  manure  in  the  bottom,  and 
over  this  put  about  6  in.  of  soil  into 
which  has  been  worked  a  quantity  of 
bone  meal — for  example,  about  a  6  in. 
pot  full  to  a  row  25  ft.  lone-,  and  about 
twice  the  amount  of  lime  as  of  bone 
meal.  Then  put  in  a  few  inches  of 
manure  and  again  the  same  soil  mix- 
ture. Leaf  mold  is  also  excellent  for 
this  purpose. 

Don't  set  the  plants  too  deep;  in  fact, 
the  ball  of  earth  around  the  roots  should 
be  practically  flush  with  the  ground. 
Always  break  the  bottom  of  the  ball  of 
roots  which  has  formed  in  the  pot  so  as 
to  give  the  roots  a  quick  start.  The 
plants  should  be  watered  immediately 
after  planting,  to  settle  the  earth  around 
the  roots. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  trench 
for  direct  sowing  out  of  doors  is  exactly 
the  same,  only  when  filling  the  trench 
it  may  be  finished  about  4  in.  from  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  soil.  The  seeds 
can  then  be  sown  broadcast,  but  be  care- 
ful to  not  sow  too  thickly;  the  resultant 
crowding  would  then  prevent  a  healthy 
growth.  The  seeds  may  be  covered  to  a 
depth  of  2  in.  to  4  in.  Label  each  color 
and  variety  separately  so  that  you  will 
know  the  names  of  those  you  prefer. 
And  don't  neglect  to  thin  out  the  young 
plants  to  about  2  in.  apart.  For  sup- 
port good  birch  brush  or  2  in.  poultry 
wire  is  about  the  best  thing  procurable. 


KEEP  rr  UP,  SAYS  HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY 

/GREATER  food  production,  through 
the  growing  of  vegetables,  was  the 
greatest  work  undertaken  by  the  Hor- 
ticultural Societies  of  the  Province  last 
year,  according  to  Thos.  D.  Dockray, 
president  of  the  Ontario  Horticultural 
Society,  who  addressed  the  thirteenth 
annual  convention  of  the  society  at  its 
opening   session   in    Foresters'   Hall. 

Mr.  Dockray  went  on  to  review  the 
manner  in  which  various  branches  of 
the  society  had  encouraged  gardening 
among  the  school  children.  In  com- 
munities where  there  was  a  Horticul- 
tural Society,  a  large  amount  of  suc- 
cess for  greater  production  was  assured. 

Varieties  of  Vegetables  Recom- 
mended For  Home  Garden 

AsparaKus  Roots — Colossal,  Palmetton. 

Bush     Beans,     Wax— Ward  ve „...,..ii.     1'.  i.. 

Pod.    Prolific   Golden    Wa\. 

Bush    Beans,   Green  — Extra   Ea'riy   Valentine. 

Bole  Beans,  Green — Kentucky  Wonder. 

Beans,    Lima  —Dwarf    preferable    except    in 
faVored    locations. 

Beets — Detroit.    Eclipse,    Egyptian. 

Cabbages,    Early — Waltefleld,    Copenhagen. 

Cabbage,   Late — All   Seasons.  Danish   Ball  or 
Holland. 

Carrots — Cha-ntenay,  Danvcrs  Half  Long, 

Cauliflower— World's    Best,    "Gilt    Edge,"    Snow- 
ball. 

Celerv.    Early— WhiU    Plume,     Paris    Golden 
Yallow. 

Celery,    Latt- — Giant    Pascal. 

Corn,     Sweet — Bantam.     Crosby,     Stowell     Ever- 
green . 

Cucumbers— Chicago    Pickling,    White    Spine, 
Davis   Perfect. 

Eggplant — New   York    Purple  and   Black    Beauty, 

Endive—  Green    Curled   and    Batavian. 

Horse  Radish  Roots. 

Kale     Dwarf  and   Tall   Curled  Scotch. 

Kohl-Rabi— Vienna. 

Lettuce,    Leaf     Grand    Rapids.    Black    Seeded 
Simpson.    Selected    Nonpareil. 

Lettuce.    Head  -Big    Boston.    Hanson. 

Muskmelon      Montreal.    Early    Hackensack. 

Onion     Red.    Yellow  and    White   Globe. 

Onion  Sets-    Any  color  or  kind. 

Parsnip     Hollow   Crown,   Guerncsy. 

Pnrsliy     Moss    Curled. 

Peas.   Early     Thomas   Laxton,   Marvel.   Blue 
Bantam. 

Peas,   I^te— Telephone.  Cha'mpion   of  England 

Peppers-  Hell.   Kuhy   King.    Cayenne. 

Potatoes     Early    Ohio.    Irish    Cobbler. 

Pumi'kins- Long  or  Japanese  Pie. 

Radi.h     Scarlet   Globe,    Icicle, 

Radlahes.    Winter — Long    and    Round    Black 
.^nfiniph. 

Rhubarb   Roots— Victoria. 

Kiil.-ih.'iKn     Purple    Top.    Swede.    Canadian    i\<<ni. 

-  ..     )fv     S-^ndwich    Island. 

-Mn>.-<rh      L<ing    Standing,    Bloomsdale. 

Sii'i:i-h.    Summer     Rcnllnn.    Crookneck. 

S  111   sti.    Winter     Hubbard. 

,1wi>n    Chard -LucullUB. 

Tom"toe«,     Early     EUrliana,     Bonnj     Best     .Idio 
Baer. 

Tomi'toes.    Late— Stone, 

Turn  ins     PurpI-    Too,    Egg. 

Watermelons-  Tom  WaUon,   Cole's  Early.  Early 
Canada. 


CANADA'S  FAMOUS 


Health  Resort 
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2  Hours  from  Toronto  | 

PRESTON    MINERAL   SPRINGES   is   a  2 

beaJth    and    rest     resort     with    batha    of  ^ 

gi^eater  remedial  raluc  than  the  fai^avmj  P 

springs    of    Belgium,    France   and   other  H 

Europetu    countries.      This    is    fully    en-  = 

doraed  by  the  snaJysis  made  by  the  late  —. 

Pmf.     CroTt.     the    celebrated    OtnadUn  s 

chemist,  oF  the  waters  of  tlie  Hotel  Sroee  = 

main  weJl  which  is  360  feet  in  deptli.    A  = 

detailed    aualy8i«   of    these    healtA-civi&S  = 

waters    is   given    Id   our   FREE    booklet  £ 

PHYSICIANS  are  no  longer  required  to  S 

send     their    patieota    abroad     for    treat-  = 

ment      The    most    beneficial    baths    in  M 

existence   can   be   takem    at    a   saring   of  ^ 

great  expetute  and  many  weary  milea  of  = 

traTel,  ^ 

Dr.    J.    Scott    Hoeg.    a    resident   phyi^i  ¥ 

cian.  says:  H 

"I  have  seen  penson.i  come  on  atrelciieK,  S 

in  wheeled  chain>  and  on  crutches,  to  go  away  in  a  few    weeks   happy   and    free   from   disease,    earning  S 

the  articles  whidi  supported  them   on   their  aniTaL     I  advise  a  sojourn  at  the  Preeton  Mineral  Strings  M 

as  the  best  treatment  for  any  person  suffering  from  rheumatism,  gout,  neur^thaiia,  gravel,  kidney  an-l  ^ 

nervotis    trooblea.      It    is    an    ideal    surroumlmK    for  cuuvaiesceutJi."  S 

LET  THE  PRESTON  MINERAL  SPRINGS  CURE  YOU  f 

AiMUSEMENTS— In    the    ricinity    of    Preston    are  numerous    place*    of   interest    that    can    be    raachcd  ^ 

by    fast   electric   cars   and    motors.     Three   miles    to  the  south  la  the  busy  manufacturing  city  of  Gait,  M 

often   called    the   "Manchester   of   Canada."   on    account   of   its   varied    iron    works.     Three    miles   ea^t-  S 

ward   stands    the   town   of    Hespeler,    with   its  great  woollen  mills.     Midway  between   Prestoo  and    H**-  S 

peler   i»    '"Idylwild."    a    beautiful    rustic    picnicking  park,  owned  by  the  Grand   River  Electric  Railway.  ^ 

Three  miles   we«t  of   Preston,    mi    the   banks   of   the  Grand    River,    are    the    I'etrifying   Springs,    and    six  =■ 

miles  ea^t  of  Preaton   is  Puslindi  Lake,   where  sailing,   boating   and   flying   await   the   pleasure^eeker.  =■ 

By  means  of  fast  electric  railway,  a  pleasant  outing  can   be   spent   in    the   busy   city   of    Kitchener   and  = 

town   of   Wate^rloo,    while   trolley   outings,    in   upto-date    Pullman    cars    to    Paris,    BrantfoM    an-I    Pi^r:  = 

Dover  can  be  enjoyed  via  the  Lake  Erie  A  North     •    T:.":^  ..  ^ 

Stay  at  Hotel  Kress 

It   baa    all    modem   hotel    oonvenienoe*    .tn'l 
service,      dieerful,      well-lighted      and      well 
heated  rooms,  "home-like"   environment,   tx 
cellent     bath^,     wi<le     verandahs,     agreeable 
surroundings   all   combining   to   render   U0I..I 
KresB  a   moat  agreeable   abiding  place   bi>th 
for  the  invalid  in  search  of  health   and   tlie 
seeker    of    rest    and    pleasure.      Hundreds    of 
miles     of     best     gravelled     motor     highways 
radiate    fmm      Hotel       Kress     throiKth     thi-* 
highly   cultivated    "Garden    of    Canadn." 
Writs  manager  of  Hotel   Kress  for   full 
particulars 
Rat^M  from  S17  a  uweft  up 
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Hie  Old-time  Painter  Says: 

"Whether  1  paint  the  home  of  a  millionaire  or  the 
humblest  cottage  I  always  remember  that  they  both  meet 
the  same  kind  of  weather.     I  use 

MAPLE  LEAF  PAINT 

//  Makes  Qood  Because  //  'j  Ma<ic  CooJ. 
— the  millionaire  can't  buy  belter  paint  anywhere. 
— and  the  man  who  owns  the  humble  cottage  cant 
save  money  any  surer  way  than  with  MAPLE  LEAF. 

MAPLE  LEAF  PAINT  i»  the  »um  total  motor  driven 
addinx  machine  ot  paint  progresa  when  it  cornea  to 
comparison  with  the  old  pot  and  paddle  days  I  had  to 
go  through. 

For  the  "old  man"  with  his  shirt  alervea  up  and 
nothing  to  do  on  a  Saturday  afternoon — but  n  little  job 
of  painting— there'anothingtoit  but  MAPLE  LEAFand 
follow  the  direction*  on  the  can.  Perhaps  he  won't 
need  my  aervices,  but  here's  my  advice  to  him: — goto 
it  strong  wtth  MAPLE  LEAF  and  the  eternal  smile  will 
becomr  a  permanent  fixture  on  his  face— for  every  lime  he'll  look 
at  the  job  he'll  say  MAPLE  LEAF  for  mine  every  time. 

Thf?  man  with  the  MAPLE  LEAF  around  hia  alore  ia  the  man  to 
buy  paint  from,  look  him  up  in  your  town. 
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Mention  MaeLean't  Magazine-  -! I  will  idmtify  you. 
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Here  is  an  illustration  of 
how  happily  convenience,  beauty 
and  utility  are  blended  in 

S  lol>c  ^Vc  r  w  t  eke 
BOOKCASES 

Ready   reference   to   books  is 

always  desirable  and  here  you  have  them 
alwavs  within  your  reach. 

«lobe-^emitbt  Bookcases  are  an 
added  ornament  to  the  home  and  an 
economizer  of  space  and  arc  therefore  extensively 
used  where  protection  and  convenience  are  de- 
sired and  appreciated. 

Write  lo-day  for  handsomely 
hound  54  page  book  ^o-  "^ 
illustrated  in  colors.  You  will 
reeeioe  the  booklet  by  return 
mail  along  with  name  of  your 
nearest  dealer  where  you  may 
see  these  bookcases  on  display. 

3he  9lcbfi^'crnJt-keeo.?td. 

STRATFORD       -        ONTARIO 


SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 

ARE  THE  BEST 

For     sale     by     AM     Leading     Furniture 
Dealerg. 

"MACEY    STYLE    BOOK,"    full    of    In- 
formation,   free   for   the    asking. 


Panada  FuRNiruRE^UFAcruRERS 

WOODSTOCK.  ONTARIO.  ^ 


The  Best  Automobile  and  Scientific  Books 


Motor  Car  OTerKaulinB  byV.W.  Page  .50 
Motor  Car  Engines  by  VictorW.  Page  .35 
Motor  C»t  Chassi-i  by  VictorW.  Page  .25 
Motor  Car  Tires  by  WmW.  Scott  .25 
Motor  Car  Magneto  by  V.  W.  Page  .35 
Motor  Car  Carburetors  by  VW.Pa«e  .35 
Motor  Car  Battery  by  VictorW.  Page  .35 
Tbe  Motorcycle  Construction,  Oper- 
ation,Care  and  Repair  byC.Shattucic  .35 
Motor  Car  Operation  by  V.  W.  Page  .50 
Motor  Car  Lighting  by  C. P.  Shattuck  .50 
Motor  Truck  Construction  and  Oper- 
ation, Maintenance,  Repair  and  Care  1.00 
GasEngineTroublesbyJ.B.  Rathbun  1.25 
Handbook  of  Gas,  Gasoline  and  Oil 
Engines  by  John  B.  Rathbun  1.25 

Automobile  Ignition  and  Lighting, in- 
cluding Ford  System  1.25 

t'ORO-HTO 


Wish    I    Could 
Knit  Dollars 

own  home,  too.  War  tim«  pajr 
rates  guaranteed  for  three  year* 
knitting    socks  with  \ 

The  Auto-Knitter 

No  experience  esflcntiai,  easily 
Isarnt.  St-ts  on  any  table.  Doex  thi? 
work  of  about  twenty  hand  knit- 
ters. We  want  more  workers  n» 
there  is  always  a  KOod  demand  for 
hosiery  and  woolen  i^oodH. 
If  you  will  consider  spendin*;  part 
of  your  time  in  a  profitable,  ^^ 

fasrinatingr  employment.  Bend        ^i.y'y 
118  3c  stamp  for  interestinir  full  ^^^^J 
particuiarH.    Address  : 

Auto-Knittcr  Hosiery ( Can. )Co., Ltd. 

Peirt.  I7f  G.  607  Coll  eye  Ht..   Toronto.  Ont. 
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The   Best  Seller 


IN  "Three  Times  and  Out"  (Thomas 
Allen)  Mrs.  McClung  tells  the  story 
of  Private  Simmons  of  the  7th  Battalion, 
1st  Division,  of  the  Canadian  Expedition- 
ary Force,  from  his  capture  on  the  24th 
April,  1915,  to  his  escape  from  Germany 
in  August,  1916. 

To  the  wounded  prisoners  the  rough 
treatment  as  they  were  taken  through 
Belgium  to  the  prison  camp  at  Giessen 
made  the  journey  a  nightmare  of  horror. 
But  Pte.  Simmons  does  not  dwell  on  his 
own  sufferings;  it  is  the  rough  treat- 
ment meted  out  to  his  fellow  prisoners, 
whose  plight  was  often  worse  than  his, 
that  fills  him  with  pity  and  dismay.  The 
guards  seem  to  delight  in  every  device 
calculated  to  add  to  the  discomfort  of 
their  unfortunate  captives  and  to 
eventually  break  their  spirit.  That  is 
the  whole  idea :  the  poor,  underfed,  over- 
worked bodies  are  belabored  and  broken 
in  a  desire  to  reach  the  unquenchable 
spirit.  Having  witnessed  the  torturing 
of  some  Russians  who  showed  rebellion 
at  being  forced  to  work  on  farms  for 
long  hours  without  sufficient  food,  and 
having  seen  those  same  men  return  to 
work  with  vacant  faces  and  tottering 
feet,  spent  in  mind  and  body,  Simmons  is 
more  than  ever  determined  to  escape. 

Twice  he  makes  the  attempt,  only  to 
be  recaptured  and  subjected  to  further 
vindictiveness  for  his  temerity. 

To  those  who  have  read  "The  Escape 
of  a  Princess  Pat,"  by  George  Pearson, 
Mrs.  McClung's  account  of  Private  Sim- 
mons' adventure  with  Sergeant  Ed- 
wardes,  during  the  third  and  successful 
attempt  to  escape,  will  come  as  a  "Twice 
Told  Tale,"  but  for  all  who  may  take 
a  legal  delight  in  testing  the  truth  of  an 
adventurous  tale  by  comparing  the  ac- 
counts of  the  different  participants  in 
the  same  adventure  there  is  here  a  dis- 
tinct opportunity. 


Record  of  New  Books 
FICTION 

The  Tin  Soldier.  Temple  Bailey.  (Copp, 
Clark  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  $1.50).  The 
story  is  the  answer  to  the  question — 
should  a  promise  to  the  dead  stand  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  patriotism  at  the 
time  of  his  country's  need? 

Minniglen.  Agnes  &  Egerton  Castle. 
(Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
$1.50).  Tells  of  the  complicated  love 
affair  of  a  spirited  English  society 
girl  and  the  young  laird  of  Minniglen. 

The  Man  Nobody  Knew.  Holworthy 
Hall.  (McClelland  &  Stewart,  Tor- 
onto, $1.50).  Tells  of  a  man  to  whom 
modern  surgery  gave  a  new  face,  the 
old  one  being  almost  carried  away  by 
shrapnel.  He  returns  home  as  a 
stranger  and  begins  a  new  life  which 
leads  to  unusual  complications  and 
finally  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  Curious  Quest.  E.  Philips  Oppen- 
heim.  (McClelland  &  Stewart,  Tor- 
onto, $1.50).  An  unusual  plot  of 
which  the  scenes  are  laid  in  London 
before  the  war.  It  tells  of  the  adven- 
tures of  Mr.  Ernest  Bliss,  a  young 
millionaire  who  makes  a  bet  that  he 
can  start  out  with  a  five-pound  note 
and  live  for  a  year  on  what  he  can 
earn. 

The  Roll-Call.  Arnold  Bennett.  (Mc- 
Clelland &  Stewart,  Toronto,  $1.50). 
Tells  of  George  Cannon's  rise  from 
obscurity  to  fame,  of  his  marriage  to 
a  strange  girl  and  of  another  girl 
whose  existence  leads  to  complica- 
tions. 

Shops  and  Houses.  Frank  Swinnerton. 
(McClelland  &  Stewart,  Toronto, 
$1.50).  A  humorous  picture  of  small- 
town snobbishness,  telling  of  modern 
life  in  an  English  suburban  town. 
Dr.  Paul.  Ethel  Penman  Hope.  (Mc- 
Clelland &  Stewart,  Toronto,  $1.50). 
The  romance  of  a  young  physician 
and  his  former  fiancee  who,  unknown 
to  him,  becomes  his  housekeeper.    The 


tangle   is  finally  straightened  out  to 
everyone's  satisfaction  and  the  story 
brought  to  a  doubly  happy  conclusion. 
Kiddies.    J.  J.  Bell.     (Copp,  Clark  Co., 
Ltd.,    Toronto,    $1.50).       The    many 
friends  of  "Wee  MacGreegor,"  will  en- 
joy this  story,  which  is  written  mainly 
around  that  interesting  character. 
The  Common  Cause.    Samuel  H.  Adams. 
(Thomas  Allen,  Toronto,  $1.40).      A 
story     of     easy-going     Americanism 
slowly  waking  to  the  force  and  danger 
of  pro-German  intrigue. 
Sinister  House.    Leland  Hall.     (Thomas 
Allen,   Toronto,    $1.50).     A    mystery 
story,  telling  of  a  man  and  woman 
passionately  in  love,  but  haunted  by 
the  sinister  spirit  of  the  man's  former 
wife,  that  broods  over  the  old  house 
by  the  river. 
The  Apartment  Next  Door.    Wm.  John- 
ston.       (Thomas      Allen,      Toronto, 
$1.50).      A    story    of    German    con- 
spiracy in  the  United  States,  telling 
of  their  audacious  plans  of  destruction 
and  the  ingenious  ways  in  which  they 
were  thwarted. 
Who      Cares?  Cosmo      Hamilton. 

(Thomas  Allen,  Toronto,  $1.50).      A 
story   of   adolescence,   telling   of   the 
adventures   of  a   boy   and   girl   flung 
suddenly   upon    their   own   resources, 
buying    their    own    experiences    and 
coming  through  it  all  unscathed. 
Buck.    Being  some  Account  of  his  Rise 
in  the  Great  City  of  Chicago.    Charles 
D.    Stewart.      (Thomas   Allen,    Tor- 
onto, $1.60).    Tells  of  a  hustling,  big- 
hearted  son  of  the  Middle  West,  who 
comes  to   Chicago  from  his   Indiana 
University    with     nothing    but    the 
knack  of  making  friends  everywhere 
and  of  lighting  always,  on  his  feet. 
The   Solitary  House.     E.'  R.    Punshon. 
(Oxford   University   Press,   Toronto, 
$1.50).     An  exciting  story  of  crime, 
mystery  and  romance,  for  which  the 
deserted  house  in  the  gloomy  woods 
forms  a  suitable  setting. 
Java     Head.       Joseph     Hergesheimer. 
(Oxford   University   Press,   Toronto, 
$1.50.      An    unusual    and    intriguing 
story  which  has  already  scored  a  big 
success. 
The  White  Rook.    J.  B.  Harris-Burland. 
(Oxford    University    Press,    Toronto, 
$1.35).     Tells  of  a  beautiful  woman 
married  to  a  distinguished  but  dis- 
agreeable man   very  much  her  senior, 
whose  sudden  death  creates  a  sensa- 
tion and  a  mystery.     There  is  also  a 
besieged  fortress    (Indian),  an  over- 
bearing peer,  and  a  mysterious  China- 
man to  contribute  to  the  excitement 
of  the  story. 
Moon   of   Israel.      H.    Rider    Haggard. 
(William  Briggs,  Toronto,  $1.50).    A 
book  giving  a  colorful  picture  of  life 
in  ancient  Egypt  as  it  was  known  to 
the  wealthy  and  high-born.     The  love 
interest  of  the  tale  is  furnished  by  its 
heroine,     a     Hebrew     lady     named 
Merapi,  Moon  of  Israel.  « 

The      Texan.       James      B.      Hendryx. 
(William  Briggs,  Toronto,  $1.25).  A 
story  of  the  cattle   country   and   the 
mountains — of   red-blooded    men   and 
brave  women. 
Sir  Isumbras  at  the  Ford.  D.  K.  Broster. 
(William  Briggs,  Toronto,  $1.25).     A 
romance  which  includes  a  description 
of  the  expedition  which,  in  1795 — as 
in    1914 — left    Southampton   to   fight 
in  France. 
Fast  As  the  Wind.  Nat  Gould.  (William 
Briggs,  Toronto,  $1.50).     A  story  of 
horses  and  racing,  in  which  the  mys- 
tery of   a   past   crime   and   a   prison 
escape  are  interwoven  to  make  an  ex- 
citing narrative. 
Blue  Aloes.     Cynthia   Stockley.      (Wil- 
liam Briggs,  Toronto,  $1.50).     A  book 
conveying  the  fierce  charm  of  Africa 
— that    Africa     which     forms    such     a 
spacious  background  for  the  drama  of 
big  deeds. 
That's  Me  All  Over,  Mable.    E.  Streeter. 
(William  Briggs,  Toronto,  75c).  Here 
we  have  Bill's  final  letters  from  camp 
and  transport  which  form  a  suitable 
sequel  to  "Dere  Mable." 
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PufYourself 

in  a 

Better  Job 

with  these 

BOOKS 


No  matter  what  kind  of  work  you 
are  doing,  there's  a  better  job 
with  bigger  pay  waiting  for  you 
if  you  will  prepare  yourself  to  fill  it. 
You  get  paid  for  what  you  do,  and 
that  depends  on  what  you  know; 
learn  more  and  you  will  earn  more. 

Get  In  the  Big  Pay  Class 

You  will  get  everything  needed  to  put 
you  in  the  big  pay  class  from  these 
great  pay-raising  books.  They  are 
written  in  plain  everyday  English  by 
some  of  the  world's  greatest  experts 
in  each  line,  and  we  give  a  year's  con- 
sultation service  FREE  with  each  set. 
Thousands  of  men  have  used  these 
great  books  and  are  earning  more. 
Hundreds  are  doing  it  everyday.  You  can  do 
it  too.  Pick  out  the  bno!;s  thnt  suit  your  own 
work  best  and  mail  tlie  coupon  for  free  ex. 
amlnatlon  today.  See  the  free  offer  below. 

These  Will  Help  You  for  7c  a  Day 

Csrpentry  and  Contracting,  5  volumes,  213!>  psRes. 

1000  picturea.     Waa  S2o.00 Now  S17.80 

Civil    Engineering^    9   volumca,    8C01  pnpes.  3000 

pictures.    Waa  $15.00 Now  I29.S0 

Fira  Prevention  and  ln3U'"»i*<:o,  4  T(  !iimM,  1500 

pages,  600  pictures.    \VaS$iO.CJ Now  $15.80 

Eloclrical    EngJnaarHB,  7  volumes,   SffiD  p-'-es, 

2600  pioturo3.     Waa  S.;j.00., No.V  $19.80 

Automobile  Eng'ttocHnT,  6  volumes.  2400  pORes 

2000  pictures.     Waa  823.00 Now  $17  80 

Machine  Shop  Practice,  6  volumes.  2300  prtrc?. 

2500  picturo-q.     W:i3«.10.00 Now  $19.80 

Sioam  and    Gaft    Engineering,   7  volumcfi.  3300 

paK.'s,  2500  pictures.     Was  $'.5.00 Now  121.80 

Law  and  Practice  (with  reafiinR  course)  13  vol- 
umes, 6000  pages,  illu3tr;ited.  Was  $72,. .Now  $39.80 
Telephony  and  T-ileBr^phy,  4  volumes,  1728  pages, 

2000  pictures.     Was  S20.00 Now  $12.80 

Business   Library.   10   voItittps,  8680  pages,    2000 

pictures,  fomia,  etc.     Was  $:0.00 Now  $24.80 

Sanitation,  Heating  and  Vftntilnting,  4  vo'umep. 

1454  pages.  MOO  picturea.  Was  $20. 00.. .Now  $13.^0 
Practical    Accounting,    4    volumes,   1840  pages. 

800  pictures,  etc.     Was  $21), 00 Now  $12.80 

Drawing,  4  vohimes,  IfiSO  pages,  ICOO  picture*,  bluo 

prints,  etc.     Was  J20.00 Now  $l-i.?0 

W<^k  FRiE 

Rend  the  roupnn  ami  t<ll  u^i  wha^  b^ol-q  yn;  would 
like  to  examine  ami  v,e  wll  send  tliem  tn  you  at 
onee  by  express  colie-t.  You  won't  be  ui  tier  any 
ol)ligati'>n9  to  buy  and  you  don't  havet"  fcni!  one 
pi^nny.  Take  a  whole  week  to  decidowhrilier  ornot 
you  voultl  like  to  own  them,  and  pIi'p  t'"^m  back  at 
our  exnense  if  you  don't  think  tli"y  v  i  1  help  you 
earn  more.  If  vou  do  want  to  k'-eo  t'la  boi.kfl,  just 
Bend  us  $2  00.  Thp  balitico  of  tlio  snecial  reduced 
price  can  be  sent  the  aame  way— $2,  0  eaoh  month, 
ACT  NOWI  While  the 
special  reduced  price 
offer  lusts. It's 
your  bi« 
op  pMrtuni- 
ty  and  you 
(in-rt  takti 
any  risk. 

American 
Technical 
Society 

Dcpt   2C03 

Chicago 
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ANEBICAM  TECHNICAL  SOCIETy  I 
D«Pt    2003    f  ChUatfOr  U<  S.  A« 

I'litnnn  potid  mo  BPt  of •  —  ■ ■ ■■ —       _ 

Ina  l(i«  bookt.  thnroDKhly  anjl,  tf  HatiBflBH.  "IM  ii-;nd  tim  will 
"  -Uyi  »nd  $2.00  e*w:b  month  until  I  havo  paid  u>«i  Bputittl  in 
pfj  Ifl  decide  not  to  <'0«p  the  hoo'-«.  T  wltl  i 
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Under  all  weather  and  road  conditions,  the  Overland  Model  90  has 
won  its  present  high  reputation  as  a  car  that  is  easy  to  start,  easy  to 
run,  and  economical  to  maintain.  This  reputation  is  founded  on 
ten  years  of  constant  effort  to  merit  the  appreciation  of  the  public. 
The  Overland  car  today  is  more  deserving  than  ever  of  that  prestige 
which  has  grown  from  the  enthusiasm  of  thousands  of  owners. 
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Wtilji-Knitht  anj  OvtrUnJ  M»tor  Ctrt  mmi  Light  CtmrntrtUl  IV«JW«f 

Urad  Office  and  Works,  West  Toronto,  Ontario 
Hramhei:  Montreal,  Winniptg,  and  Regitia 
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THE  "LIFT  UP* 


THE  SUPPORT  YOU  NEED  JUST 
WHERE  YOU  NEED  IT 

Airthe  latest  styles  of  corsets  to  suit  any  figure 
Hyour  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct 
for  catalogue  andjmeasuring  form. 

ReprestntaUca  Wanttd 

BIAS  CORSETS,  LIMITED 

41  Britain  St..  Toronto 


HORTHAND  Is  Your  Opportunity! 

Thousanda  of  Buccessful  men  snd  women  owe  their  aucceaato 
4borth&Dd.  B«sinn«r«  »re  t>«iii<20  to  t2&K  w»ek.  It  U  cut 
to  lev  n  expert  shorthand  by  the  new  way---taitirht  br  mail 
within  a  f*w  monthB.     Write  for  fr*«  sunple  iMwon. 

SharweD  Shorthand  School,  16  John  St.,  Nutley,  N  J. 
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Lact  made  by  Def  (■  Hands  Across  ttte  Sea' 

//  You  Love 
Beautiful  Things 

Women  who  delight 
in  beautiful  needlework 
will  find  our  catalogue 
rich  in  suggestions  for 
the  sewing  months  just 
ahead. 

Delightfully  dainty 
are  the  beautiful  Hand 
Made  Laces  featured  in 
our  free  catalogue.  The 
wonderful  patterns  are 
the  handiwork  of  Irish, 
French  and  Italian  wo- 
men, whose  deft  fingers 
have  contributed  ex- 
quisite Lace  fashioned 
from  a  specially  pre- 
pared thread.  They  tub 
beautifully;  outwear 
machine  made  lace;  are 
inexpensive  and  most 
economical. 

Equally  attractive  are 
the  Negligees  of  lovely 
individuality  in  Crepes, 
Silks.  and  DALL'S 
REAL  HAND  MADE 
LACE,  which  we  make 
for  those  women  who 
prefer  the  finished 
garment. 

7/  f/oi;  lore  henutiful 
thmqa,  we  would  like  to 
send  yov  our  cataloffve. 
Hay  wet 


FREE    CATALOGUE 

DALT^  nRAT>   LACK  CO. 
802   Granville  Strett, 
Vancouver.  H.  C. 
Gentlemen:  Tou  may  send  your 
free  catalogue. 
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The  Color  Idea  in  Home  Decoration 


WHEN  we  think  of  color  as  a 
means  of  expressing  an  idea — ex- 
hilaration, restfulness,  warmth, 
coolness,  irritation,  we  begin  to  see  the 
wonderful  possibilities  of  creating  an 
atmosphere  in  our  homes  by  a  carefully 
thought  out  scheme  of  decoration. 

Beginning  with  the  primary  colors, 
yellow,  blue  and  red,  and  shading  out  to 
all  their  various  tones  and  combinations, 
every  color  tone  has  a  distinct  "temper- 
amental" quality  of  its  own. 

Yellow  is  more  than  any  other  color, 
like  the  sun  or  artificial  light,  and  just 
as  light  brings  cheer  into  a  darkened 
room,  so  yellow  entering  into  any  color 
scheme  introduces  a  feeling  of  light, 
cheer,  buoyancy  and  life.  It  is  there- 
fore especially  good  for  poorly  lighted 
rooms  or  rooms  with  a  northern  ex- 
posure. This  does  not  mean  that  a  per- 
fectly full,  intense,  brilliant  yellow 
should  be  used,  but  a  color  tone  in  which 
yellow  is  the  dominating  element.  Buff, 
cream,  lemon,  ecru  and  even  some  shades 
of  fawn  come  under  this  head,  but  be- 
ware of  mustard  shades.  In  paints  and 
other  finishes  most  colors  go  on  darker 
and  stronger  than  they  appear  in  the 
sample,  the  exception  being  the  light 
sliades  of  fawn. 

Blue  is  a  non-aggressive  color  usually 
cool  and  restful  and  varying  in  its  dif- 
ferent shades  from  the  blue  of  the  sky 
on  the  lake  on  a  summer  day  to  the 
cold  blue  of  ice  or  the  sky  on  a  winter 
night.  It  is  an  excellent  antidote  to  tone 
down  the  vivid  yellows  and  reds,  and 
may  be  used  in  combination  with  these, 
especially  with  yellow,  for  example  a 
soft  blue  wall-paper  with  light  oak 
woodwork.  Such  a  combination  as  these, 
when  it  is  good,  is  what  artists  call  a 
harmony  of  contrast.  In  using  blue  for 
a  bedroom  it  may  verge  on  the  "baby 
blue-?."  For  a  living-room  or  dining- 
room  look  for  soft  or  old  blues  or  those 
with  a  shade  of  gray  or  green. 

Red  is  a  masterful  color,  suggesting 
either  warmth  or  irritation.  It  also, 
because  it  seems  to  reach  one's  con- 
sciousness more  quickly  than  blue, 
makes  the  walls  appear  nearer,  or 
makes  the  room  look  smaller.  The  skil- 
ful use  of  red  brings  out  a  quality  of 
warmth   and  hospitality  especially   de- 


sirable in  a  cold  north  room,  but  if  you 
desire  much  red  in  a  room  use  a  gray  or 
white,  even  a  dull  gold  wall,  and  put  the 
red  in  the  rug,  curtains,  or  furniture 
coverings.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
rose  which  is  beautiful  for  draperies  or 
coverings  with  gray  or  white  walls,  but 
too  strong  for  a  whole  room. 

GREEN  is  not  only  yellow  and  blue 
combined,  but  light  and  coolness, 
cheer  and  repose.  It  is  a  color  both 
restful  to  the  eyes  and  soothing  to  the 
nerves,  and  as  some  of  the  modern  soft 
tapestry  papers  show  in  their  blur  of 
gray-green  foliage  with  touches  of  yel- 
low, brown,  blue,  gold  or  pink,  it  can  be 
used  with  a  wide  variety  of  colors.  Red 
and  green,  however,  are  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  use  together. 

Orange,  a  combination  of  red  and  yel- 
low, is  an  extremely  difficult  color  to 
live  with,  as  it  arouses  all  the  qualities 
of  light,  heat,  cheer,  irritation  and 
vitality,  destroying  anj-thing  restful  un- 
less it  is  well  toned  down  by  counter- 
balancing colors  and  used  on  small 
areas;  its  accessory  hues  run  into  bright 
browns,  red  buffs  and  many  wood  colors. 
In  combining  any  of  the  bright,  aggres- 
sive colors  with  the  dull  or  neutral  tones, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  in  a  dull- 
colored  room  a  few  bright  notes  give 
character,  but  in  a  strongly  colored 
room,  a  few  dull  notes  would  be  lost. 

Purple,  a  product  of  red  and  blue  can- 
not be  said  to  express  the  combined 
qualities  of  these  two  colors.  It-  has 
always  been  used  with  a  mystic  signifi- 
cance by  the  church  and  suggests 
mourning,  shade  and  dignity.  In  Poe's 
poem,  "The  Raven,"  where  the  bird  of 
ill-omen  comes  to  haunt  him  with  mem- 
ories of  Lenore,  the  repeated  mention 
of  "the  curtain's  violet  lining  with  the 
lamplight  gloating  o'er"  is  not  the 
least  effective  of  the  influences  that  go 
to  create  the  general  melancholy  atmos- 
phere of  the  room.  Purple  in  its  vary- 
ing shades  of  violet,  mauve,  "London 
smoke,"  "elephant's  breath,"  etc.,  is  too 
depressing  to  be  used  extensively  in 
home  decoration.  Its  only  place  would 
be  in  draperies  and  coverings  in  a  very 
formal  parlor. 


A  COLOR  scheme  doesn't  mean  hav- 
ing a  room  done  entirely  in  one 
color,  even  in  varying  shades  of  one 
color — a  decoration  of  this  kind  would 
be  likely  to  be  both  monotonous  and  un 
interesting,  but  a  color  scheme  does  re 
quire  that  the  room  shall  be  "keyed"  to 
a  certain  color,  any  other  colors  that  are 
introduced  being  subordinated  to  thif 
keyed  idea.  The  home  decorator  who 
can  use  the  unexpected  or  accidental 
color  idea  at  the  right  time  and  place 
can  add  infinitely  to  the  charm  and  in 
terest  of  a  room.  These  accidental  note;' 
will  be  brought  out  best  in  little  touchei' 
in  furniture  coverings,  rugs,  curtains  or 
in  wall  paper  borders. 

Because  the  walls  of  a  room  make  the 
background  for  furniture,  pictures,  even 
for  people,  they  must  be  kept  quiet  in 
both  color  tone  and  pattern.  It  is  a 
fundamental  and  final  principle  that 
"backgrounds  must  be  less  intense  in 
color  than  objects  which  are  to  be  ef- 
fectively shown  on  them,"  and  anyone 
knows  the  distracting  effect  of  showy 
patterns.  There  are  certain  wall-paper 
designs  and  patterns  too  which  are  actu 
ally  disturbing  in  themselves.  I  have  in 
mind  a  paper  in  a  bedroom  showing  on 
every  square  foot  of  wall  space  a  little 
brown  jungle  of  bulrushes,  half-hiding 
the  figure  of  a  man  pointing  a  gun.  It  was 
enough  to  quite  spoil  the  sleep  of  a  sensi- 
tive soul.  More  common  and  almost 
equally  tiring  are  the  large  floral  de- 
signs that  might  give  the  impression  of 
bunches  of  roses  being  thrown  at  one 
from  every  direction.  On  a  very  fine 
quality  of  paper  for  a  living-room  or 
den  I  have  seen  the  picture  of  a 
smouldering  grate  with  a  red  parrot 
perched  above  it  and  the  whole  half 
blurred  with  smoke  fumes.  The  con- 
trasting grey  and  red  colors  might  have 
been  used  very  well  if  say  the  walls 
had  been  gray  with  touches  of  red  in 
hangings  and  coverings,  but  the  whole 
picture  repeated  monotonously  all  over 
the  walls  was  most  distressing.  The 
smoky  fumes  seemed  to  give  the  room 
a  stuffy,  suffocating  air  and  there  are 
times  when  no  one  wants  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  scores  of  parrots.  It 
is  a  pretty  safe  rule  that  the  less  pattern 
we  have  on  a  wall  the  better,  and  where 


On»  of  th»  bcantin  of  th»  •trie  of  home  decoraiini  popular  to-day   is  the  appreciation  of  the  charm  of  a  reatful  bacliBroand. 
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;.  pattern  is  used  as  in  a  border  or  panel- 
ling, the  conventional  designsare  usually 
better  than  even  a  simple  floral  pattern. 
The  tapestry  papers  where  a  mass  of 
foliage  is  woven  into  a  soft  blur  in  deli- 
cate or  rather  neutral  tints,  are  of 
■ourse,  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Another  law  to  be  considered  in  a 
decorative  scheme  is  to  keep  the 
iarkest  colors  nearest  the  floor,  working 
up  to  the  lighter  tones  in  the  ceiling. 
This  is  natural  and  reasonable, 
:fince  the  sky  is  lighter  than  the  far- 
away hills,  and  the  hills  lighter  than  the 
:iurrounding  country  farther  below  the 
horizon. 

It  is  not  enough,  in  decorating  a  home, 
to  think  of  each  room  separately.  The 
house  should  be  thought  of  as  a  whole 
with  regard  to  the  vistas  we  may  get 
from  one  room  to  another.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  all  the  wall  papers 
match,  or  even  be  the  same  in  tone,  but 
all  must  be  considered  together.  Either 
harmony  or  contrast  may  be  attractive, 
but  an  unrelated  treatment  of  rooms 
that  naturally  group  themselves  to- 
srether  is  almost  as  jarring  as  if  the  two 
treatments  were  used  in  the  one  room. 
If  a  house  is  very  small  keep  it  as  much 
in  one  tone  as  possible,  even  with  one 
paper  all  over  the  lower  floor.  Variety 
L-an  be  had  in  difl'erent  draperies  and 
furniture. 


TpO   make  your  home  your  own,  ex- 


1 


pressing  your   own   individual   idea 


of  beauty  and  fitness,  you  must  work  out 
your  own  plan  of  decoration.  Some 
combinations  that  may  be  used  with  an 
endless  number  of  variations  are:  Soft 
brown  walls,  darker  brown  rug,  buflf  or 
tan  ceiling  with  touches  of  yellow  and 
old  blue  in  hangings  and  coverings; 
gray-green  or  bronze-green  for  a  room 
of  warm  or  cool  exposure,  with  bits  of 
mulberry  or  yellow  in  borders  and 
hangings;  gray  walls  with  a  warm  red 
in  curtains  and  rugs;  blue-gray  walls 
with  silver  and  peacock  blue  and  per- 
haps a  little  pale  yellow  in  hangings  and 
rues;  gray  (or  ivory  for  a  bedroom) 
with  old  rose;  soft  Dutch  blue  or  gray- 
blue  walls  with  light  oak  woodwork,  a 
treatment  that  is  particularly  good  in 
a  room  with  a  buff  brick  fireplace.  The 
new  tapestry  papers  can  be  had  in 
many  combinations  of  color  blurred  to- 
gether and  softened  by  some  neutral 
tone  so  that  no  one  color  intrudes,  but 
that  the  whole  is  keyed  to  some  shade  of 
tan,  ecru,  fawn,  soft  blue,  blue-gray, 
gray-green  or  one  of  the  many  shades  of 
brown:  and  in  these  papers  we  always 
find  some  touch  of  brightening  color — 
pink,  rose,  yellow,  even  peacock  blue,  or 
red,  which  gives  a  cue  to  introducing  a 
live  touch  of  color  in  hangings,  rugs  and 
furniture  coverings. 


The  Demobilization  of  the  Woman  Army 

By  LOUISA  W.  PEAT 
Author  of  "Tanda,"  "Sayovara,"  "The  White  Feather," 
"Mrs.  Private  Peat." 


THE  more  I  study  the  title  of  my 
article,  the  longer  I  think  about 
it,  the  more  certain  I  ara  that  in  a 
■measure  it  is  incorrect. 

The  woman's  army  cannot  be  de- 
Tiobilized.  It  is  a  working  army,  an 
army  of  qualified  labor,  and  essential. 
It  is  essential  to  the  continuance  of  the 
world's  trade,  it  is  necessary  to  the 
"luilding  up  of  new  enterprises. 

No;  it  cannot  be  demobilization  as  a 
ighting  force  is  demobilized,  but  it  can 
r>e  remodelling,  readjustment  to  new 
spheres  and  conditions  of  work,  that  is 
lertainly  the  truer  sense  of  my  subject. 

We  women  assumed  work — our  re- 
ward or  our  punishment,  which  you  will, 
s  that  we  continue,  continue  indefinite- 
y,  not  "three  years  or  the  duration," 
lut  for  all  time.  Not  we  alone,  but  our 
laughters  and  our  daughters'  daughters. 

How  to  make  this  alteration  and  do 
this  remodelling,  that  is  the  question 
and  a  vital  question  of  the  moment. 

There  are  ten  million  widows,  mothers 
■nd  children — dependents  on  the  pen- 
^ion  list  of  Great  Britain.  There  are, 
f-oughly,  five  million  women  workers; 
'here  are,  also  roughly,  over  a  million 
A-ho  have  taken  men's  places  and  are 
•ompetent  in  men's  jobs.  There  are 
tbout  half  a  million  of  these  women 
■vho,  until  war,  never  worked  before  for 
money,  and  who  now  say  never  again 
■an  they  return  to  the  accepted  depend- 
ent life  of  women,  even  where  no  neces- 
sity arises  for  earning  a  livelihood. 
And  there  is,  as  I  understand  it,  a  six 
million  woman  vote  in  England,  there  is 
ripoportionately  as  large  a  woman  vote 
M  Canada,  in  Australia,  in  New  Zea- 
:ind. 

I  only  quote  figures  from  the  Old 
'  ountry  because  they  are  the  largest  for 
the  moment.  There  are  the  women 
« workers  of  Canada,  of  Australia,  of 
South  Africa,  of  Inditf,  of  America  and 
of  France. 

What  about  it?    What  about  what?    I 

hear  the    que.stion.        What   about   the 

oturn  of  the  women  from  war  to  peace 

onditions?     What  about  her  readjust- 

•lont  and  her  reconstruction? 

There  is  an  organization  already,  to  a 
rrtain  extent,  in  being  for  the  readjust- 
nent  of  the  boys,  apart  from  the  homes 
ind  such  like  for  those  blind  and  dis- 
abled. So  far  I  have  only  heard  of  the 
classilcation  by  the  Old  Country  Gov- 
•rnment  of  the  women  who  wish  to  con- 
inue  working,  who  must  continue,  and 
be  woman  who  does  not  want  to  con- 
inue.  The  last  named  may  think  so  now 
vhen  she  is  still  living  in  the  grime  and 
ust  cast  up  by  war,  but  when  peace  is 


ratified,  when  compelling  labor  ceases, 
when  she  is  met  with  that  peculiar 
"lost"  feeling  of  nothing  to  do,  I  doubt 
if  any  woman  who  has  had  four  years  of 
fullness,  can  go  back  to  a  morning  of 
desultory  house-keeping,  an  afternoon 
of  social  calls,  a  tennis  party,  a  bridge 
tea  and  a  conversazione! 


f  'THINK  there  are  four  main  troubles 
•*■  in  the  organizing  of  women  workers. 
First,  there  is  our  own  inaction.  We 
are  afraid  to  make  a  definite  onward 
move.  We  fear  to  test  our  own  initi- 
ative. Whether  four  years  of  war  and 
four  years  of  responsibility  borne  alone 
will  have  eliminated  this  fear  and  ifirmly 
solidified  our  initiative,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Second,  we,  that  is  the  majority  of 
young  girls,  are  too  fond  of  a  "good 
time."  It  is  quite  possible  to  work  and 
have  a  good  time,  more,  it  is  possible  to 
work  and  have  a  better  time.  Work  does 
not  interfere  with  recreatiun.  AH  play 
and  no  work  is  as  bad  as  all  work  and 
no  play. 

Third,  mothers  are  to  blame  largely  in 
placing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  work 
organization.  Mothers  want  to  shelter 
their  girls.  Very  rightly,  to  a  certain 
extent,  but — remember  your  daughter 
IS  not  owned  by  you.  She  is  a  living, 
sentient,  thinking  being.  She  and  she 
only  can  work  out  her  own  salvation, 
she  and  she  only  is  responsible  to  the 
Divine  Mind  for  that  Inner  Mind  which 
is  she.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
hard  though  it  may  seem.  Mothers 
"don't"  too  much.  They  order  and  de- 
vise and  plan  and  bias.  Let  the  girl 
develop  alone.  Help  her  if  you  and  she 
think  you  can.  Why  should  she  not 
choose  a  career  as  does  her  brother? 

What  is  William  going  to  be?" 
"What  is  Edna  going  to  do?" 

See,  the  difference  in  the  questions. 
William  is  to  make  something  of  him- 
!>elf,  to  develop  and  expand,  to  be.  Edna 
— why  Edna  has  to  put  in  her  time 
.xomehow  till  she  marries,  if  she  does — 

if  she  does  not — oh,  well 

"  So,  will  a  profession,  will  work  inter- 
fere with  marriage?  No,  not  after  four 
years  of  war  and  a  world  jolted  more 
nr  less  into  common  sense.  Work  fits 
a  girl  all  the  better  for  marriage;  it 
teaches  her  to  companion  her  husband. 
Let  her  keep  her  work  up  when  her 
children  are  coming  and  after  her  chil- 
dren are  come,  it  teaches  her  how  to 
companion  her  children.  No  comic 
paper  ever  printed  a  silly  joke  of  a  busi- 
ness girl  bride  purchasing  a  ten  pound 
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What  the  War  Has 
Taught  Us  About  Corsets 


EVER  in  the  world's  history 
has  any  one  article  of  cloth- 
ing been  so  prominently 
brought  before  the  world  as  an 
economic  force,  as  has  the  corset 
by  the  part  it  played  in  the  Great 
War. 

It  was  demonstrated  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Europe  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  conflict  that  women 
could  not  stand  the  burden  of  their 
unaccustomed  duties  unless  they 
were  properly  corseted. 

Thousands  broke  down  under  the 
strain  of  the  new  work  and  pro- 
duction suffered.  When  theje  same 
women  were  put  into  proper  cor- 
sets, sickness  decreased  and  in 
many  instances  production  was 
practically  doubled. 

From  then  on,  corsets  were  recog- 
nized as  an  essential  in  war  work. 


Corsets 


The    Original   Front-Lacing^  Corsets 

were  privileged  to  contribute,  in  • 
large  way,  to  the  important  duty 
of  preserving  the  health  and  ef- 
ficiency of  Canadian  womanhood. 

Daily  it  was  demonstrated  that  the 
correctly  corseted  woman  was  cap- 
able of  greater  and,  more  sustained 
effort  than  her  uncorseted  or  poorly 
corseted  sister.  The  hygienic 
body  support  of  a  correctly  da- 
signed  and  fitted  corset  kept  Ihoa- 
sands  of  willing  workers  well  and 
sustained  that  splendid  woman 
power  that  was  one  of  the  greatest 
forces  contributing  to  the  con- 
clusion of  a  successful  peace. 

Not  only  has  the  war  taught  every 
thinking  woman  the  value  of  cor- 
rect corseting;  it  has  taught  her 
the  wisdom  of  buying  only  corMta 
that  are  hygienically  correct;  it 
has  taught  her  to  be  fitted  care- 
fully and  to  adjust  her  corset  each 
time  it  is  worn  so  she  may  realic* 
its  full  benefit  and  service. 

Gossard  Corsets  are  t'ne  complete 
expression  of  modem  corsetry.  If 
possible,  the  new  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer corsets  are  superior  to  those 
of  the  past  season  which  were 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  with- 
out equal  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
active  womanhood  from  the  stand- 
point of  comfort,  hygiene  and 
style. 


The 


Canadian  H.  W.  Gossard  Co. 

LARGEST  MAKERS  OF  FINE  CORSETS 
284-286  Wet  King  Street.  TORONTO 


Limited 
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Stands  Supreme  as 
the  Aristocrat  of  the 
Phonograph  World 

THECEQUAN 

CONCERTPH''NE 

"TME  CHOIR.   INViaiBLE" 

Choose  any  record  you  may  desire, 
regardless  of  make  and  the  concert- 
phone  will  play  it  bringing  out  its 
finest  tonal  qualities. 

THERE  ARE  NO  CONNECTIONS  OR  ATTACHMENTS  TO 
CHANGE  WHEN  PLAYING  THE  DIFFERENT  RECORDS. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  with  Prices  and  Terms 

The  CeciHan  Company,  Limited 

247  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 
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Spring  Fas/lion  Forecast 

for  Canadian  IVomen 


Before  you  decide  upon  your  Spring  Clothes, 
you  should  consult  the  SPRING  FASHION 
NUMBER  of  the  CANADIAN  HOME 
JOURNAL. 

The  ending  of  the  War  has  caused  many  changes  in  Woman's 
Styles.  The  severe  lines  have  given  way  to  those  more  be- 
coming to  Peace  times.  Months  of  time  have  been  spent  ob- 
taining information  concerning  models,  colors,  fabrics  and  de- 
signs that  will  be  becoming  and  at  the  same  time  up-to-date 
for  Canadian  Women. 

The  results  are  shown  in  our  SPRING  FASHION  NUMBER, 
making  it  the  most  attractive  issue  to  Women  of  any  magazine 
ever  published  in  Canada.  Wc  do  not  depend  upon  Fashions 
alone,  to  make  the  CANADIAN  HOME  JOURNAL  a  valuable 
magazine  for  our  Women.  There  are  hundreds  of  other  good 
things  in  our  March  Number. 

Readers  of  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  will  be  sent  a  sample 
copy  upon  request. 


CANADIAN  HOME  JOURNAL 

71  Richmond  Street  West  TORONTO,  ONT. 


roast  for  two  people,  "because  mother 
bought  that."  The  business  girl  has  a 
trained  mind,  an  expert  brain  which  can 
be  switched  in  its  activity  from  the 
things  of  the  store,  the  office  or  the 
studio,  to  the  home  and  do  things  by  the 
rule  of  qualified  commonsense. 

Someone  long  ago  evolved  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  man's  brain  was 
superior  to  ours.  It  is  not,  it  is  only 
different.  The  reason  of  this  mistake 
was  because  men  have  accomplished 
more.    Let  the  question  pass — do  they? 

In  new  things,  if  a  man  accomplishes 
more,  it  is  because  man  is  willing  to  try 
what  he  has  never  seen  before.  The 
chief  reason  why  he  tries  new  things, 
sometimes  with  success,  sometimes  with- 
out, is  this— THERE  IS  NO  ONE  TO 
JEER  OR  LAUGH  AT  HIS  FAIL- 
URES. On  the  other  hand  woman 
undertaking  a  new  enterprise  has  had 
to  handle  the  task,  plus  combatting  the 
probable  ridicule  of  the  male  onlooker. 
Four  and  a  half  years  of  war  will  have 
eliminated  ridicule.  Only  the  deliber- 
ate slacker  will  dare,  and  his  attempts 
at  his  own  publicity  will  not  be  of  long 
lasting  in  the  company  of  the  men  who 
were  "there." 

The  army  of  women  workers  has 
merely  to  be  changed  from  an  army  of 
war  rating  to  one  of  peace.  Each 
woman  who  has  worked  for  the  freeing 
of  the  world,  must  continue  in  the  work 
to  keep  it  free. 

11  ^E  women  are  on  our  own  merits  now. 
»  '  in  England,  as  I  have  said,  there  are 
some  six  million  women  voters,  women 
can  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
is  the  prime  ruling  centre,  a  bill  is  being 
passed  opening  all  professions  to  women. 
No  longer  can  we  have  the  excuse  that 
men  held  us  out  of  the  better  profes- 
."(ions.  They  did,  but  that  day  is  done. 
Uranus  is  in  the  ascendant,  the  star  of 
woman — the  woman-age  is  here — are  we 
worthy? 

We  have  to  find  new  work — the  world 
is  our  field.  We  must  go  out  and  look 
for  ourselves.  For  generations  we  have 
seen  things  which  we  wanted  and  urged 
men  to  get  them  for  us.  It  was  never 
satisfactory.  If  we  do  not  accomplish 
for  ourselves,  we  will  never  have  the 
best  things  of  life. 

The  world  is  woman's  working  field 
— every  profession  is  onen.  every  career 
possible.  Parents  must  give  the  girls 
equal  chances  with  the  bivs.  properties 
must  be  willed  fairly.    All  this  is  good, 


but  before  a  near  approach  to  satisfac- 
tion is  attained  one  very  particular  read- 
justment has  to  be  made.  The  married 
woman,  who  is  housekeeper,  mother,  and 
wife  must  be  salaried  also.  She  must  be 
recompensed,  not  in  cash  for  wifehood 
or  motherhood — love  can  only  repay  the 
agonies  and  joys  of  both,  but  for  the 
manual  labor,  the  mental  effort  attend- 
ant on  those.  The  successful  home- 
maker  has  as  great  right  to  a  separate 
payment  as  has  the  successful  steno- 
grapher. Because  the  man  receives  the 
pay  envelope  is  no  reason  why  the  money 
should  be  all  his.  The  good  and  capable 
wife  of  a  successful  man  earns  as  great 
a  part  of  that  salary  or, that  income  as 
does  the  man  himself.  The  half  is  hers, 
hers  to  do  with  as  she  likes — pay  her 
share  from  it  into  the  common  ex- 
chequer of  living  and  spend  her  pocket- 
money  as  she  see  fit. 

THESE  things  are  in  the  years,  for 
the  immediate  need  prompt  action 
will  avert  many  a  disaster,  avoid  many 
a  tragedy.  "Back  to  the  land"  is  a  cry 
doubly  of  moment  now,  and  "back  to  the 
land"  will  appeal  to  many  of  the 
demobilizing  woman  army.  There  are 
vast  tracts  of  unbroken  country,  teem- 
ing with  richness,  in  Canada,  Australia. 
Africa;  there  are  hungry  multitudes  to 
be  fed,  there  are  scores  of  qualified,  effi- 
cient women,  young,  muscular,  trained 
to  the  last  point  of  physical  fitness  in 
over  four  years  of  war;  full  of  endur- 
ance, full  of  ambition — who  of  Canada's 
women  is  going  to  be  first  to  establish 
a  woman's  farm?  A  woman,  or  women 
of  means,  or  a  women's  club,  to  acquire 
property — a  half  dozen  trained  women 
farmers,  a  few  foresters,  a  few  tractor 
drivers,  a  veterinary,  an  electrician,  a 
plumber,  a  few  carpenters — they  are  all 
to  be  had — working  thereon,  and  then  a 
profit  to  be  shared. 

The  matter  after  all  seems  simple. 
The  land  is  there,  the  market  is  assured, 
the  women  eager  to  help  their  fellow 
women,  all  that  remains  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  deputy,  a  someone  who 
can  intercede  between  the  parties,  ap- 
proach the  right  women  workers,  ar- 
range the  details  of  finance,  fix  business 
matters  with  speed  and  acumen,  and 
bring  to  the  returning  women  soldiers 
of  industry  a  story  of  hard  work  'tis 
true,  but  one  also  of  broad  acres,  swell- 
ing wheat  lands,  health,  energy,  vital- 
ity, happiness,  hope,  harmony  and  ac- 
complishment. 


Candy  a  Wholesome  Food 


ONE  of  the  extravagances  which  the 
food  economist  has  always  held  be- 
fore us  is  our  wasteful  tendency  to 
spend  a  large  share  of  our  food  money 
on  sugar  and  sweet  stuffs  instead  of 
upon  plainer  and  supposedly  more 
wholesome  articles  in  the  diet  list.  In 
reality  however,  roughly  speaking,  a 
pound  of  sugar  has  about  the  same 
number  of  calories  or  heat  units  as  a 
pound  of  wheat  flour,  a  pound  of  fresh 
meat  or  a  pound  of  rice,  and  within  the 
limits  of  its  ready  digestibility — that  is 
up  to  one-quarter  of  a  pound  a  day — is 
more  quickly  absorbed  and  cleanly 
hurned  than  any  of  them.  And  it  is  no 
mere  whim  or  blind  self-indulgence 
which  has  sent  up  our  sugar  consump- 
tion from  a  few  pounds  to  nearly  eighty 
pounds  per  capita  per  annum,  but  a 
sound  appreciation  of  a  valuable  food 
to  increase  our  national  horse-power. 

Dr.  Hutchison  says:  "It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  English  give  sugar 
to  their  blood  horses  in  order  to  sus- 
tain them  in  their  tests.  To  Swiss 
guides  and  Arctic  explorers  too,  the 
value  of  such  a  saccharine  food  as 
chocolate  has  long  been  familiar.  It  was 
not  until  the  year  1893,  however,  that 
Mosso  first  put  the  value  of  sugar  as 
a  muscle  food  to  the  test  of  experiment. 
He  was  able  to  show  that  sugar  has  a 
notable  effect  in  lessening  muscular 
fatigue,  and  that  its  effects  are  rapidly 
exerted.  This  is  very  clear  when  we 
remember  that  the  starch  we  take  in 
such  foods  as  bread,  potatoes,  cereals, 
etc.,  must  be  changed  to  sugar  by  the 
digestive  system  before  it  can  be  as- 
similated or  used  for  body  fuel. 


The  child's  craving  for  sugar  is  a 
natural  appetite.  Children  can  as- 
similate more  sugar  than  adults  be- 
cause of  their  relatively  active  muscular 
energj'  and  relatively  large  body  surface 
for  losing  heat  in  proportion  to  their  size. 
They  do  not  as  a  rule  care  for  fat  meat 
and  prefer  sweets  as  a  natural  sub- 
stitute. Good,  wholesome  candy,  made 
from  pure  materials  and  free  from  in- 
jurious colorings  and  flavorings,  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  as  well  as  the  most 
attractive  forms  in  which  sugar  can  be 
given.  Most  candies  contain  large 
quantities  of  cane  sugar  with  frequent- 
ly some  fats  such  as  butter,  nuts  and 
fruits,  corn  syrup,  starch  and  choco- 
late. All  of  these  elements  are  useful 
foods.  The  danger  of  candy  injuring 
the  teeth  is  overcome  by  proper  clean- 
ing of  the  teeth,  a  necessary  safeguard 
under  any  condition.  The  lack  of  sugar 
is  more  likely  to  injure  a  child's  teeth 
through  poor  nutrition." 

The  following  recipes  will  be  found 
most  practical  for  home-made  candy: 

Soft  Cream  Candy 

2  cups  sugar 

2/3  cup  milk  or  thin  cream 

2  tablespoons  butter 

%  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Stir  sugar  and  milk  over  the  fire 
until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  then  boil 
without  stirring  for  eight  minutes.  Add 
the  butter  and  boii  to  the  soft  ball  stage 
or  until  a  little  of  the  mixture  dropped 
into  cold  water  will  roll  into  a  soft 
ball  between  the  fingers.  Remove  from 
the   fire,   add    flavoring  and    beat   until 
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ii/^H,  if  I  only  could  know  how  my  little 
^^ones  get  sick,"  exclaims  the  mother.  "I 
choose  their  food  with  the  greatest  care."  But 
the  doctor  reminds  her  that  choice  is  not  every- 
thing. "This  child's  illness  could  be  caused  by 
nothing  else  but  contaminated  food,"  he  says. 
And  he  advises  her  to  get  a  first  class  refriger- 
ator. 

Take  milk  for  instance,  the  children's  most  used 
food,  the  doctor  knows  that  it  is  the  easiest  of  all  to  be 
contaminated.  It  is  a  magnet  for  dangerous  germs.  In 
milk  thej'  multiply  like  wildfire.  One  disease  germ  at  68 
degrees  may  breed  357,500  in  only  48  hours — and  milk, 
when  you  get  it,  is  generally  24  to  36  hours  old.  If  you 
haven't  a  good  refrigerator  the  milk  stands  exposed. 


Germs  thrive  best  at  80  to  98  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
At  50  degrees  rapid  growth  is  checked  at  once.  The 
temperature  in  the  Barnet  Refrigerator  is  maintained  as 
low  as  36  degrees !  Surely  the  health  of  your  precious 
children  justifies  such  splendid  protection  against  the 
ever  prevalent  danger  of  disease.  Think  of  the  doctor's 
bills  you  are  sure  to  save! 

Germs  thrive  in  dampness.  They  cannot  multiply 
in  dry  atmosphere.  Food  left  in  damp,  humid  atmos- 
phere soon  moulds  and  becomes  unfit  for  consumption. 
Here  the  splendid  patented  syphon  ventilating  system 
of  the  Barnet  Refrigerator  again  protects  health.  The 
syphons  are  a  means  of  bringing  the  air  into  contact  with 
a  greater  surface  of  ice  than  if  only  admitted  at  the  top 
and  bottom  as  in  ordinary  refrigerators,  while  the  con- 
densed odors  and  stale  air  are  drawn  off"  through  the 
vents  in  the  top.  This  means  continuous  and  rapid  cir- 
culation of  dry,  cold  air  in  which  germs  cannot  multiply. 

Needless  to  say,  cleanliness  in  your  refrigerator  is 
fatal  to  germ  life.  And  what  could  be  more  easily  kept 
spotlessly  clean  than  the  snow  white  stone-like  surface 
of  the  Barnet's  genuine  vitreous  porcelain  lining. 

Garnet 

Refrigerator 


Get  a  Barnet  and  stop  worrying  about  spoiled  foods. 
The  Barnet  has  patented  adjustable  non-rustable 
shelves  which  make  every  inch  of  valuable  space  in  your 
provision  chamber  usable  at  all  times.  We  have  the  size 
and  style  to  suit  you. 


The    Renfrew   Refrigerator   Co.,   Limited 


RENFREW 


ONTARIO 
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ilAe  BeautifaL 

1919  Modea 

are  Here 


MODELS   ILLUSTRATED  ARE  :— 

Ma»ter-Six  H-Six-45  Special 

„        „     H-Six-45  Elxtra  Special 
.,     H-Six  49  California  Top 
Light  Six  H-Six-63 
Light  Six  Coupe 


UTILITY  as  exemplificcl  in 
McLaughlin  1919  modela  ia 
the  result  of  an  unwavering  fidel- 
ity  to  accepted  engineering  ideals. 
No  radical  changes  mark  the  new 
"H"  Series  which  tue  refined,  de- 
veloped and  improved  rather  than 
re-designed. 
On  the  two  chassis— Master  Sixes 
and  Light  Sixes — are  mounted  var- 
ious body  designs  in  open  and 
closed  models  comprising  a  car 
for  every  need. 

The  McLaughlin  Motor  Gir  Co.,  UmHeJ 

OIHAWA.  ONTAUO 


Call  and  see  the  new  McLaughlin  models  at  the 
neareil  McLaughlin  Show  Rooms 


1)e  jCuxo^  ''J-ootivQan- 
"QrJZaS'iQS  an6  ffenflomcn 

Sold  by  fh*  Best  Shoe  Dealers  in  Zmtii 

TJARTT  shoes  because  of  their 
■*••*■  fine  quality  are  the  most  eco- 
nomical in  the  end.  Then  thinlc  of  the 
satisfaction  of  having  your  feet  groomed 
to  perfection.  Made  of  soft  glove-like 
leathers,  that  keep  their  shape. 

No.  1600  LADIES        The  "SENATOR"  for  Men 
Combining     itie      rart        as  illuitrated,  in  black. 
charm  ol  slender,  grace-         Vici    Kid.     A    service 
ful  lines  with  solid  com-        able  boot, 
fort. 

If  your  nearest  shoe  store  can't  supply  you  with  a 
"Hartt",  write  for  name  of  one  who  can; 

The  Hartt  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Limited 

Ad.  No.  4  FREDERICTON,  N.B. 


creamy    or    until     it    becomes    sugnry 
around  the  edges. 

Variations  for  Cream  Candy: 

(1)  Fruit  Fudge:  Chopped  nuls. 
dates  and  raisins  may  be  added  while 
beating  the  hot  cream. 

(2)  Cocoanut  Creams:  Add  one  cup 
grated  cocoanut,  drop  in  spoonfuls  on 
a  greased  tin,  and  put  a  candied  cherry 
on  each. 

(3)  Chocolate  Fudge:  Add  one-half 
ounce  chocolate  to  each  cup  of  sugai 
before  boiling. 

(4)  Maple  cream:     Use  equal  quan 
tities    of    white    or    brown    and    maplt- 
sugar  or  flavor  with  mapleine. 

PARISIAN    SWEETS 

1  cup  figs  or  raisins 

1  cup  dates 

1  cup  English  walnuts. 

Put  all  through  a  meat  grinder,  dusi 
a  moulding  board  with  powdered  sugar, 
knead  the  mixture  into  a  lump,  roll  out 
with  the  rolling-pin  and  cut  in  small 
cubes. 

MEXICAN    CANDY 

5  cups  granulated  sugar 
1  cup  golden  syrup 

1  cup  water 

2  to  4  egg  whites 

1   cup   walnuts.     Flavoring. 

Boil  sugar,  syrup  and  water  3  or  4 
min.  Beat  egg  whites  until  stiff.  Rf 
move  1  cup  of  the  syrup  and  beat  it  inti> 
eg^  white.  Boil  the  rest  to  ruear'ly 
hard  ball  stage.  Add  gradually  tc 
beaten  egg  mixture,  beating  constantly 
Add  flavoring  and  nuts  and  pour  inte 
a  greased  pan. 


Kurt  Eisner 

Sketch  of  the  Career  of  the  Fomflf 
of  the  Bavarian  Republic 


i^NE  of  the  characters  previoush 
little  known  to  the  world  but 
brought  into  prominence  by  the  war  ot 
rather  by  the  termination  of  the  wai 
is  Kurt  Eisner,  the  chief  of  the  new 
Bavarian  Republic.  S.  Zimand,  in  th^ 
Nation  (New  York)  gives  the  follo« 
ing  details  of  his  career: 

Kurt  Eisner,  who  presided  at  thl^ 
meeting  of  the  Council,  was  born  ir. 
1887.  He  became  known  first  for  his 
aesthetic  critical  writings.  From  189t> 
to  1895  he  was  contributing  editor  to  the 
Frankfurter  Zettnng.  On  account  of 
one  article  written  against  the  Kaiser 
he  was  sentenced  to  nine  months  irj 
prison.  He  left  the  radical  press  and 
became  a  contributor  to  Socialist  papers 
After  the  death  of  William  Liebknechl. 
the  father  of  Karl  Liebknecht,  he  be 
came  editor-in-chief  of  the  Vorwartf. 
the  central  organ  of  the  Socialist  party 
in  Germany.  As  editor-in-chief  of 
Vorwarts  he  inclined  more  to  the  ten- 
dencies  of  the  so-called  "Revisionist" 
wing  of  the  Socialist  party.  On  ac 
count  of  those  tendencies  he  was  for>< 
by  the  Socialist  organization  of  Berln 
which  was  Marxian,  to  resign  from  thi 
paper  with  five  other  editors.  But  ir 
the  field  of  international  politics  he  was 
always  very  radical.  Witness  for  that 
is  his  book,  "Der  Sultan  des  Weltkrie- 
ges,"  written  twelve  years  ago,  which 
gives  a  good  picture  of  German  diplo- 
macy. The  ethical,  aesthetic  Eisner 
transformed  himself  in  this  book  into 
a  sharp  critic  of  the  Oriental  policy  of 
William  the  Second.  Very  interesting 
is  his  "Das  Ende  Des  Reiches,"  which 
tells  the  story  of  the  fall  of  the  old  Ger 
man  Empire.  From  Berlin  Kurt  Eisner 
went  to  Nuremberg,  where  he  became 
in  1907  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  Fran 
kiesche  Tagespost.  Again  he  became 
involved  in  a  controversy  and  left  this 
paper  in  1910.  A  few  years  before  the 
war  he  was  active  as  a  free-lance  writer 
for   various   southern    Socialist   papers. 

The  revolution  brought  Eisner  to  the 
foremost  position  of  leadership  in  the 
Bavarian  Republic.  The  future  will 
show  hi.s  capacity  for  that  constructive 
statesmanship  so  much  needed  in  (Jer 
many  now. 
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Clinch  Your  Point 
Without  Leaving  your  Desk 

Brown  said  you  were  wrong. 

You  knew  you  Were  right. 

But  where  was  that  letter  from  the  Montreal 
office  uitli  the  exact  figures — to  back  your  contention? 
In  the  files,  you  thought;  but  didn't  the  file  clerk, 
after  a  15  minutes  frantic  search,  report  that  "it 
couldn't  be  found — must  have  been  mislaid  some 
where?" 

Nothing  to  it!  You  were  left  in  doubt — or  reluctantly 
had  to  concede  Brov/n  his  point. 

How  many  executives  go  through  this  harassing  pro- 
cedure every  business  day — submit  to  the  delays  and  embarrassments 
of  ions  waiting  periods  while  important  letters  are  beinjj  "hunted  up" 
ii)  the  files  ! 

How  much  better  to  keep  all  those  vital  business  docu- 
ments— those  papers  you're  liable  to  want  at  any  minute  in  the  day — ; 
right    at    your  fingers'  -tips    where  you  can  get    the    one    you    need 
without  ilcl.ty.      'I'he  "Office  Specialty" 

EFFICIENCY  DESK 

was  made  for  busy  executives     men  whose   working 

time  means  money— who  want  what  they  want  when  they  want  it". 
Right  at  your  fingers'  ends  you  keep  those  current  papers-  matters 
that  are  bound  to  "come  up"  for  future  attention.  Ht-re  are  your 
sales  records,  cost  figures,  market  reports,  statistics,  trade  information, 
those  little  matters  that  are  meant  for  your  eyes  only — all  filed  so  you 
can  get  the  one  you  want  just  when  you  want  it. 

Start  the  New  Year  with 
Efficiency  at  Your  Desk 

Write  to-day  for  illu.strated  folder  showing  how  an 
KHiciency  Desk  can  help  you  v\ith  your  work.  Address  nearest 
Service  Store. 

THE  OKKICK  SPKCIALTY   MKJ.   CO.,  J.IMrrED 
Ilomr  Offire  NEWMARKET  Canaila 
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Made  in  Canada 


A 


IJIJI     Prescriy'es  Roads 
iilL  ■  Presents  Dust- 


We&tmount  Boulevard,  Westmoiint,  Montreal 
Constructed  with  "Tarvia-X"  in  1912. 


Dustless,  Durable  Roads — 


ALL  day  long  the  automobiles  go 
whirling  through  this  street  and 
there  is  no  dust — the  air  is  clear  and 
clean,  the  foliage  stays  fresh, 
ihis  means  that  the  road  is  rightly  con- 
structed ;  that  it  is  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  traffic  on  its  surface. 
For  clouds  of  dust  following  an  automo- 
bile mean  that  the  road  is  "ivasting 
away." 

So  also  is  the  ratepayers'  money  that  paid 
for  the  road  originally  and  will  soon 
have  to  pay  for  its  reconstruction. 
Dusty  roads  are  absolutely  unnecessary. 
Build  and  maintain  your  roads  with 
larvia  and  instead  of  being  weaker 
they  will  be  stronger  than  the  traffic 
which  passes  over  them. 


Tarvia  is  a  coal-tar  preparation  which 
reinforces  the  road-surface  and  makes  it 
water-proof,  dustless  and  mudless. 

Strange  to  say,  it  does  not  add  to  the  cost 
to  make  a  road  dustless  and  durable  with 
Tarvia,  because  the  use  of  the  Tarvia  re- 
duces the  annual  up-keep  expense  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  more  than  pays  for 
the  cost  of  the  treatment. 

Many  cities  and  towns  have  adopted  the 
use  of  Tarvia  on  a  large  scale  simply  to 
reduce  their  annual  road  bills. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  road  proposi- 
tion, write  us  and  we  will  send  you  a 
booklet  showing  towns  all  over  the  Do- 
minion that  have  used  Tarvia  success- 
fully and  economicallv. 


Special  Service  Department 


Tliis  company  has  a  corps  of  trained  _en- 
gineers  and  chemists  who  have  given  years  of 
study  to  modern  road  problems.  The  advice 
of  these  men  may  V)e  had  for  the  asking  by 
anv  one  interested. 


//  you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office  re- 
garding road  problems  and  conditions  in 
your  vicinity,  the  matter  will  have  prompt 
attention. 
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SOLVING  ///^PROBLEM  ^/^^^  ARCTIC 

A  Record  of  Five  Years'  Exploration  for  the 

Canadian  Government 

Bj  VILHJALMUR  STEFANSSON 


Editor's  Note. — Some  months  ago  Vilhjalmur  Stefanmon  reiiirjied  from  a  five 
years'  journey  of  exploration  through  the  Arctic  regions  North  of  Canada,  under- 
taken for  the  Govern'ment  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  he  has  since  been 
engaged  in  compiling  his  reports  and  writing  the  story  of  his  remarkable 
experiences.  MacLean's  Magazine  has  secvred  the  exclusive  right  to  publish 
Mr.  Stefansson's  story  in  Canada.  It  7vill  appear  in  six  ii^lalments  and  will  tell 
the  story  of  the  discoveries  he  made  and,  more  reinarkablc  still,  how  he  and  his 
party  solved  the  problem,  of  living  tvithout  supplies  on  the  bare  land,  and  even  the 
sea-ice.  Other  stories  by  Mr.  Stefansson,  are  appearing  in  Canadian  and  American 
ncw:ipapers,  btit  these  are  records  of  earlier  trips  and  have  no  connection  with  the 
five  years'  exploration  tliat  he  has  just  coinpleted. 

ReKistered    in    accordance    with    the    CopyriRht    Act.      All    rights    reserved. 


PART  I 

WHEN    the    Canadian    Arctic    Expedition    was 
oripinally  planned  it  was  not  a  Canadian  ex- 
pedition at  all.     Its  original  sponsors  were  the 
National   Geographic   Society  of  Washington  and  the 
American  ?i5useum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York. 
The  expedition  was  to  have  a  comprehensive  scientific 
programme  and  to  carry  a  staff  of  six  or  eight  scien- 
tific specialists,  but  in  all  other  respects  it  was  to  be  as 
imple  as  possible.     It  was  planned  that  the  scientists 
hould  carry  the  minimum  of  technical  paraphernalia; 
hat  they  should  be  young  and  self-reliant  men  who 
uld  work  independently  with  few  material  resources 
■ul   depend  on   their   note-books,   their  cameras,   and 
iheir  memories  for  much  of  what  they  hoped  to  bring 
back. 

My  expedition  of  the  years  1908-12  had  been  carried 

out  on  substantially  this  plan  to  the  satisfaction  of  its 

backers,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  and 

the   Geographical   Survey  of   Canada.     We  had   then 

:irried  no  food  with   us  upon   long  journeys  through 

mds  either  uninhabited  or  inhabited  only  by  Eskimos 

limed  with  bows  and  arrows,  some  of  whom  had  sel- 

om,  and  others  never,  seen  a  white  man.     And  the 

-cientific  results  of  that  expedition  had,  in  the  opinion 

■specially  of  the  American   Museum,  been  such   that 

loth  were  anxious  to  promote  another  of  the  same  sort. 

But  later,  when  the  unusual  came  to 

lass  and  a  Government  had  been  found 

nlightcned  enough  to  want  to  under- 

ike  all  the  expense  of  a  great  scien- 

fic  expedition,  the  plans  were  of  ne- 

■ssity  altered.  When  the  Hon.  Robert 

Borden  (now  Sir  Robert),  on  behalf  of 

ie  Government  of  Canada,  took  over 

"om    the    American    institutions    the 

ready     planned     expedition,     he 

"omised  them  that  I  should  be  left  in 

•mplete  comniand  of  it,  as  I  should 

ive  been   under  their  auspices,   and 

at  I  should  be  the  sole  judge  of  the 

.  itability  of  all  plans,  men  and  ma- 

[irials  to  be  used  in  the  undertaking. 

ItEVERTHELESS  the  character  of 
';  our  new  backers  brought  about  a 
prtial  change  of  prcgramme.  When 
almost  unlimited  resources  of  tJje 
l;vemment  were  considered,  it  #|)» 
Ijired  advisable  even  to  me,  especially 


V^ 


as  I  was  strongly  urged,  to 
combine  my  former  simple 
plan  of  relying  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  with  the 
orthodox  one  of  carrying  an 
extensive  equipment.  I  felt 
that  if  this  extensive  equip- 
njcnt  were  taken  along  it  could 
be  used  wherever  it  was  found 
usable,  and  that  my  own  idea 
of  living  by  forage  could  be 
resorted  to  whenever  we  had 
come  in  our  journeys  to  the 
uttermost  limits  of  time  and 
distance  to  which  the  "con- 
densed^food  system"  could 
carry  us. 

Previously  I  had  expected  to 
bring  home  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  scientific  specimens,  but  now  it  seemed  best  not 
only  to  try  to  bring  home  a  much  larger  number,  but 
also  to  carry  on  our  vessels  laboratory  equipment  for 
scientific  studies  in  the  field.  Sea-water,  for  instance, 
is  said  to  undergo  chemical  changes  if  brought  home 
in  vials,  and  it  is  therefore  preferable  to  study  water 
samples  the  day  they  .are  secuied  from  the  depths  of 
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BtcfanuM   (Uft)   at  Martin  Point  camp  bffart  tht  start  of  hU  ic«  trip. 


the  ocean.  Minute  animals, 
too,  which  might  be  alive  in  the 
samples  when  they  are  brought 
to  the  surface,  would  die  and 
decay  into  their  chemical  ele- 
ments before  the  samples  could 
be  studied  in  our  southern 
laboratories. 

Getting  My  Party  Together 

'pHE  mere  outfitting  of  a 
-'■  comprehensive  scientific  ex- 
pedition would  be  an  entertain- 
ing story  if  it  were  told  as  it 
cannot  be  told  here.  To  begin 
with,  even  among  our  tens  of 
thousands  of  university  grad- 
uates it  is  not  easy  to  find  a 
dozen  or  more  men  who 
combine  the  qualities  of  be- 
ing young  and  of  sound  body, 
with  an  unexcitable  tempera- 
ment and  an  imagination  that 
sees  fascination  in  work  which 
to  other  temperaments  would 
be  only  hardship  and  drudgery. 
Furthermore,  these  young  men 
would  have  to  be  either  of  inde- 
pendent means  or  sufficiently 
careless  of  material  rewards  to 
be  willing  to  give  several  years 
to  work  for  which  they  could 
expect  no  substantial  pay  in  the  ordinary  sense.  The 
expedition  being  Canadian,  wc  preferred  Canadians  in 
our  choice,  yet  we  were  able  to  get  in  Canada  only  five 
out  of  a  staff  of  thirteen.  We  turned  next  to  other 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and  secured  three  men  from 
Scotland,  one  from  Australia,  and  one  from  New 
Zealand.  Even  so,  we  had  to  look  farther  and  take 
one    man   from    France,    one    from 

r  Denmark,  one  from  Norway, 
and  two  from  the  United  States. 
The  universities  represented  in 
the  training  of  thcw  men  were 
the  S  0  r  b  o  n  n  e,  Oxford,  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Toronto,  Mc- 
Gill,  Harvard,  Yale,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology, 
and  the  State  University  of 
lown.  Several  of  the  men  had 
earned  the  degree  of  Ph.  D., 
some  had  received  various  hon- 
ors from  scientific  societies, 
and  practically  all  of  them  were 
devoting  their  entire  lives  to 
that  specialty  which  engaged  them 
on     the     expedition. 

We  were  outfitted  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  J.  W.  Philips  of  the 
navy  yard  in  Esquimau.  Partly 
becau.se  I  thought  that  the 
orthodox  equipment  might,  after  nil, 
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Storkersen  and  McConnell  skinning:  a  seal  for  supper. 


prove  useful,  and  partly  because  of  pressure  put  upon 
me  by  those  who  rested  their  faith  more  exclusively 
than  I  did  in  the  older  methods,  our  expedition  eventu- 
ally turned  out  to  be  probably  the  most  sumptuously 
equipped  of  all   Arctic  expeditions.     We  had   at  the 
start  three  ships,  the  Karluk,  the  Alaska,  and  the  Mary 
Sachs.    Of  these  the  Karluk  was  much  the  biggest  and 
the  best,    and    she    had    for    sailing- 
master    our    most    experienced    man, 
Capt.  R.  A.  Bartlett.     Because  of  her 
character,    and   because   of   her   com- 
mander, we  trusted  to  her  the  greater 
part  of  what  was  considered  our  most 
valuable  equipment.    She  carried  near- 
ly   all     the     pemmican,    hard    bread, 
malted   milk,    chocolate,    butter,    and 
other  forms  of  condensed  rations,  the 
suitability  of  which  has  been  demon- 
strated by  Admiral  Peary  notably,  but 
also  by  the  many  others  who  have  used 
what  may  be  called  the  condensed-food 
system    of    exploration.      By    this    is 
meant  the   method   wherein   men   and 
dogs  depend  during  sledge  journeys  on 
food  brought  from  home,  game  being 
not  relied  upon,  properly  speaking,  but 
simply  used  in  an  emergency  if  the 
condensed  food  does  give  out  before  the 
journey  has  come  to  a  successful  close. 
Besides  the  condensed  food,  the  Karluk 
carried  some  tourteen  sledges  of  the 
type  I  had  used  on  my  previous  expe- 
ditions, and  abundant  sledge  material 
and  a  carpenter  whose  intended  work  it 
was  to  make  during  the  winter,  under  Captain  Bartlett's 
direction,  a  number  of  sledges,  of  the  type  so  success- 
fully used  by  Peary.       My  mind  always  has  been  and 
■still  is  open  on  the  question  of  which  is  the  best  form 
of  sledge,  and  I  was  anxious  to  give  the  two  types  a 
thorough  trial,  comparing  them  on  the  same  journeys. 
Our  best  men  also  were  on  the  Karluk — best  from  the 
standpoint  of  geographic  exporation. 

The  complicated  history  of  the  early  misfortunes  of 
our  expedition  Captain  Bartlett  has  already  narrated 
in  a  book  entitled  The  Last  Voyage  of  the  "Karluk." 
It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  through  a  combination  of 
circumstances  this,  our  most  valuable  ship,  was  taken 
out  of  our  hands  during  the  first  months  of  what  was 
to  be  an  expedition  covering  many  years,  and  there- 
after we  had  to  conduct  our  work  without  the  help  of 
the  good  men  and  the  elaborate  equipment  of  instru- 
ments and  food  which  she  carried.  The  Karluk  had 
found  herself  too  far  oflFshore  from  the  Alaskan  coast 
and  had  been  caught  in  the  ice  and  carried  by  it  to  the 
northwestward,  as  it  proved,  permanently  out  of  our 
sphere  of  operations.  Our  Alaska  and  Mary  Sachs, 
according  to  the  custom  of  navigation  which  has  been 
found  by  whalers  to  be  safest  in  the  Alaskan  portion 
of  the  Arctic,  had  hugged  the  coast  continually  as  they 
proceeded  eastward,  and  eventually  wintered  safelj 
at  Collinson  Point,  in  about  west  longitude  145°.  The 
ice  that  was  powerless  to  carry  them  oflf  because  tncy 
did  not  go  out  into  it,  nevertheless  blocked  their  further 
passagf  for  that  year.  The  season  was  an  unusual  one, 
ice  cor.ditions  being  undoubtedly  the  worst  in  twenty 
years. 

Our  Badly  Crippled  Resources 
'T'HE  winter  of  1914-15  found  us,  then,  on  the  coast 
-'■    of  Alaska,  250  miles  east  of  Point  Barrow,  with 
crippled  resources  and  our  entire  task  yet  before  us. 
The  expedition  had  various  subsidiary  scientific  aims, 


but  its  main  purpose  was 
exploration  of  as  much  as 
possible  of  that  great  un- 
known area  which  lies  be- 
tween Alaska  and  the 
Pole,  west  of  the  alroedy 
known  Canadinn  Islands. 
This  area  was  estimated 
by  some  to  be  as  low  as 
500,000  square  miles,  but 
others,  among  them  my- 
Belf,  have  estimated  it  at 
over  a  million.  That  this 
latter  estimate  is  not  far 
wrong  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  both  the  Rus- 
sians under  Vilkitsky  and 
our  own  expadition  dis- 
covered extensive  lands 
within  that  portion  of  the 
Arctic  which  the  map- 
makers  had  considered 
already  explored.  Though 
we  have  since  made  long 
journeys  in  various  directions  over  seas  hitherto  un- 
known, this  unexplored  area  still  remains  larger  than 
most  geographers  estimated  it  to  be  before  either  the 
Russians  or  we  reported  the  results  of  our  work. 

The  task  before  us,  according  to  the  orders  of  our 
Government,  was  plain.  If  we  were  going  to  succeed 
in  it  we  had  to  make  journeys  north  from  Alaska  com- 


Siffnaling  to   an   advance  party. 

parable  in  mileage  to,  or  even  exceeding  journeys 
previously  made  by  sledge  on  any  part  of  the  polar 
sea.  Any  short  excursions  north  from  Alaska  or  west 
from  Banks  or  Prince  Patrick  Island  would  fail  of  the 
purpose  we  had  set.  It  is  Admiral  Peary  who  has 
carried  the  condensed-food  system  of  exploration  to 
its  highest  attained,  and  probably  its  highest  attain- 
able, results.  But  for  his  journey  of  less  than  500 
miles  north  from  Cape  Columbia  to  the  Pole,  Peary 
found  he  needed  133  dogs,  19  sledges,  and  24  men.  A 
stock-taking  of  our  resources  showed  that  we  had 
available  for  our  proposed 
journeys  over  the  frozen 
sea  two  good  sledges  and 
two  poor  ones.  We  could 
undoubtedly  have  bought 
dogs,  and  sledges  of  a 
sort,  from  the  Eskimos  of 
Alaska,  but  what  was 
the  use  when  poor  sledges 
are  always  breaking  and 
good  ones  are  the  only 
kind  with  which  any  use- 
ful purpose  can  be  ac- 
complished? It  was  easy 
to  get  sledges  suitable  for 
work  on  shore  and  near 
land,  and  we  had  those. 
But  there  was  no  ma- 
terial obtainable  in 
northern  Alaska  for  the 
making  of  the  grade 
which  our  work  on  the 
rough  ice  required. 

We  could  not  Copy  Peary 

It  was  thus,  virtually, 
not  possible  for  us  to 
do  our  work  on  the  Peary 


system.  Peary  started  from  shore  with  nineteen  sled- 
loads  of  food.  In  a  few  days  he  found  several  of  those 
sledges  empty,  for  the  men  and  dogs  had  eaten  the 
food,  and  so  he  sent  them  back  home.  This  was  the 
first  support  party.  A  few  days  later  he  again  found 
several  sledges  em.pty  and  sent  them  home.  By  repeat- 
ing this  several  times,  always  sending  back  the  poorest 
dogs  and  the  men  least  fitted  for  the  hard  work  of 
winter  travel,  he  eventually  found  himself  with  two 
or  three  sledges  loaded  with  food,  and  with  three  or 
four  picked  men,  within  striking  distance  of  the  Pole. 
Evidently  this  system  could  not  carrj-  us  anywhere. 
Just  as  Peary  had  to  send  back  his  first  party  when 
only  a  short  distance  from  land,  so  should  we  have 
had  to  send  back  our  support  party  when  near  land, 
and  as  we  had  only  one  support  to  send  back  instead 
of  several,  that  system  could  not  have  taken  us  nearly 
as  far  from  our  base  on  land  as  was  necessary  to  make 
any  considerable  exploration  of  the  unknown.  I  pro- 
posed then  to  my  men  that  we  should  try  another 
system,  and  called  for  volunteers  substantially  on  the 
following  basis: 

I  said  it  was  well  known  that  the  polar  sea  is  not 
covered  with  one  expanse  of  ice,  but  instead  there  are 
upon  its  surface  in  continual  flux  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  ice  that  break  under  the  force  of  the 
wind  and  the  current,  with  lanes  of  open  water  and 
triangular  and  pentagonal  waterholes  everywhere.     I 
argued  further  that  our  experience  showed  that  the 
food   of   the    seals   is   mainly   the    shrimp   or   various 
shrimp-like     sea     animals,     and     that,     as  these    are 
animals    which    are    not    confined    to 
the    vicinity    of    land    but    are    found 
living    in    the    upper    layers    of    the 
ocean  everywhere,  seals  would  also  be 
found  everywhere  because  they  would 
"follow  the  feed."    I  said  that  in  our 
travel  we  should  every  day,  or  at  least 
every  few  days,  come  to  open  water, 
and  when  we  found  this  open  water  we 
could  stop  awhile  until  we  had  killed 
seals  enough,  so  that  their  flesh  might 
serve  us  for  food  and  their  blubber  for 
fuel  while  we  proceeded  farther.  The 
reasoning  seemed  to  me  sounds  but  it 
did  not  appear  so  to  most  of  our  men, 
nor  did  it  find    favor    with    a    single 
Eskimo  on  the  north  coast  of  Alaska, 
nor  with  the  whalers  on  the  two  ships 
Belvidere  and  Polar  Bear  which  had 
been  held  by  the  same  hostile  ice  con- 
ditions and  compelled  to  winter  near 
our  winter  quarters.     My  old  friend 
Captain  Cottle  of  the  Belvidere,  and 
my   newer   but  no   less   useful   friend 
Hullin    S.    Mott   of    the    Polar   Bear, 
offered  me  all  the  assistance  in  their 
power  in  outfitting,  and  even  tried  to 
disguise  sufficiently  their  disapproval  of  my  plans,  in 
order  not  to  interfere  with  my  hiring  Ekimos  or  white 
men  out  of  their  crews.    But  from  me  they  did  not  con- 
ceal their  belief  that  the  plans  were  untenable. 

A /TY  own  men  were  no  less  frank  in  their  disapproval, 
■'•'■*■  and  quoted  in  rebuttal  of  my  arguments  many 
printed  and  other  authorities,  especially  certain  para- 
graphs of  Peary's  book,  The  North  Pole,  where  on  page 
202  are  laid  down  the  first  principles  of  safe  and 
successful  polar  exploration  by  sledges  at  sea.     One  of  i 
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these  is  that  you  must  "have  the  confidence  of  a  large 
number  of  Eskimos  who  will  foUow  the  leader  to  any 
point  he  may  specify";  and  they  pointed  out  that  we 
had  no  Eskimos  who  would  follow  us  far  beyond  sight 
of  land,  for  they  well  knew  that  there  was  no  food 
there.  Another  principle  quoted  was  that  you  must 
have  "for  the  sledge  journey  sufficient  food,  fuel, 
clothing,  oil  or  alcohol  stoves,  and  other  mechanical 
equipment  to  get  the  main  party  to  (its  destination) 
and  the  various  divisions  to  their  farthest  north  and 
back."  Here  they  laid  special  emphasis  on  the  words 
"and  back,"  showing  that  Admiral  Peary  had  put  no 
relianco  on  anything  but  the  food  he  carried  with  him ; 
and  chey  submitted  that  no  one  was  justified  in  asking 
men  to  undertake  a  journey  on  any  other  basis. 

Although  no  one  placed  especial  emphasis  on  them  at 
the  time,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  other 
of  Peary's  first  principles  are  these:  "To  have  dogs 
enough  to  allow  for  the  loss  of  60  per  cent,  of  them  by 
death  or  otherwise,"  and  we  intended  to  maka  our 
journey  with  six  or  seven  dogs  and  hoped  to  retain 
them  safe,  whereas  his  principle  required  him  to  take 
133  dogs  for  a  journey  of  similar  length;  "to  have  an 
ample  supply  of  the  best  kind  of  sledges,"  where  we 
had  only  two  that  were  good;  "to  have  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  divisions  or  relay  parties  (of  Eskimos)  under  the 
leadership  of  a  competent  assistant  to  send  back  at 
appropriate  and  carefully  calculated  stages,"  while 
,ve  expected  to  take  only  one  support  party  and  to  send 
that  one  back,  not  at  any  calculated  time,  but  when- 
ever the  poorer  sledges  happened  to  break;  "to  return 
by  the  same  route  followed  on  the  upward  march,  using 
the'  beaten  trail  and  the  already  constructed  igloos," 
while  we  knew  from  our  own  knowledge  of  local  ice 
conditions  and  from  the  experience  of  Baron  Wrangell 
and  Leffingwell  and  Mikkelsen  that  should  we  try  to 
return  on  ice  in  these  southern  latitudes  we  should  find 
it  impossible  to  follow  our  trail  back.  In  these  waters 
the  ice  cakes  are  continually  spinning  around  on  their 
axes,  crushing  themselves  into  ridges,  or  drifting 
apart,  so  that  you  can  hardly  even  think  of  following 
southward  to-day  the  trail  that  you  made  going  north 
yesterday. 

I  saw  the  validity  of  all  the  Peary 
principles  as  applied  to  the  Peary  sys- 
tem, but  contended  that  there  was  an- 
other system  which,  if  not  necessarily 
as  good,  was,  at  any  rate,  the  only 
system  available  to  us,  and  that  we 
should  have  to  go  ahead  on  the  basis  of 
living  by  forage  or  give  up  the  main 
purpose  of  the  expedition,  which  I  did 
not  think  we  could  reasonably  do  until 
this  other  system  had  been  at  least 
fairly  tested, 

The  Men  Do   Not  Volunteer 

'pHERB  were  good  scientific  reasons 

*■  why  some  of  our  staff  should  de- 
<'line  to  volunteer,  as  they  did.  They 
were  technical  men  brought  north  for 
vertain  special  work  on  land,  and  as  it 

was  no  more  to  my  interest  than  to 

■  heirs  that  they  should  be  taken  from  that  special  work, 

I  preferred  that  they  should  be  ashore  in  the  spring, 

although  I  should  have  liked  two  or  three  of  them  to 

volunteer  to  accompany  us  fifty  miles  or  so  as  a  support 

party,     or     until     their     light 

sledges     broke     down.       They 

could    have    returned    to    land 

from    such    an    excursion    in 

ample    time    for   their    spring 

geological    and    topographical 

work. 

But  there  were  other  men  in 
the  party  who — to  the  grreat 
advantage  of  the  plans  laid 
down  by  the  Government — 
jconld  have  volunteered  for  our 
i«rvice,  and  none  of  them  did 
iflo.  It  was,  of  course,  impos- 
ladble  for  me  to  umlertake  work 

lelieved  to  be  both  dangerous 

tnd  full  of  hardships  with  men 

ither    than    volunteers.       One 

nember     of     the     party,     Mr. 

ieorge    H.    Wilkins    of    Aus- 

ralia,   who   eventually   proved 

imr  most  useful  man  in  carry- 

;n(r    forward    our    geographic 

votk,    was   the   only   one,  who 

Ihowed  any  willingness  to  go 

ll  |he  whole  journey  with  me.     1 

*  'referred,    however,    to    direct 

im   to   take   command   of  the 

'orth  Star,  a  trading-schooner 

had  recently  purchased,  and 

"''  have  him  along  rather  as  a 


member  of  a  support  party. 
Mr.  Aarnout  Castel,  a  Hol- 
lander, who  proved  one  of  our 
good  men,  I  was  able  to  hire 
from  the  Belindere  for  the  en- 
tire journey.  But  my  main 
i-eliance  for  the  difficult  work 
ahead  was  my  former  compan- 
ion in  arms,  Storker  Storker- 
sen,  who  had  been  first  officer 
of  the  Anglo-American  Polar 
Expedition  in  1906-07,  when  I 
was  a  member  of  that  party  as 
anthropologist,  and  whom  I 
now  had  found  trapping  in  the 
Mackenzie  Delta  and  eager 
for  a  more  stirring  life.  A 
young  Norwegian  trapper,  Ole 
Andreasen,  whose  brother  had 
sold  me  the  North  Star,  was  en- 
gaged as  a  member  of  the  sup- 
port party. 


Preparations    are    Delayed 

T  HAD  left  the  winter  camp  of 
•*■  the  expedition  at  Collinson 
Point  about  Christmas  to  go  to 
the  Mackenzie  Delta,  about  300 
miles  to  the  east  and  south,  to 
buy  dogs  for  the  ice  journey. 
At  that  time  I  left  instructions 
that  preparations  should  be 
made  for  our  start  northward 
over  the  ice  from  Martin  Point 
late  in  February  or  the  first 
week  in  March.  Later  on  I 
sent  Storkersen  back  from  the 
Mackenzie  Delta  with  similar 
instructions.  But,  for  reasons  too  complicated  for  tell- 
ing, these  instructions  were  not  carried  out,  and  when 
I  got  to  Martin  Point  the  first  week  of  March,  I  did 
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cement  the  broken  places  and 
to  form  ice  over  the  lanes, 
which  are  impassable  moats 
.vhile  they  remain  unfrozen, 
but  which  become  smooth 
boulevards  when  covered  by  six 
inches  of  young  ice.  In  Febru- 
ary, when  the  temperature 
is  seldom  above  —  30°  and 
frequently  goes  down  to  —  50°, 
the  same  lanes  would  freeze 
over  in  a  night,  saving  many 
a  tedious  delay. 

It  was  therefore  heart-break- 
ing to  lose  by  the  delays  in  out- 
fitting, as  it  proved,  the  whole 
month  of  March,  for,  although 
we  were  ready  to  start  on  the 
22nd,  a  gale  which  had  just 
swept  the  country  had  broken 
up  all  the  ice  to  eastward,  and 
seven  miles  from  land  we  were 
stopped  by  impassable  open 
water.  We  had  then  an  extra- 
ordinary spell  of  warm 
weather,  about  two  months 
ahead  of  its  time,  when  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  the  tempera- 
ture seldom  dropped  to  zero 
and  occasionally  went  as  high 
as  28°  above.  With  regular 
March  temperature  of  —  30°, 
the  gale  would  have  delayed  us 
only  two  or  three  days. 

Our  Party  at    the   Start 
/^UR  party  at  the  start  con- 
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poK-power  for  Arctic   transit. 

not  find,  as  I  expected,  everything  ready  for  the  start 
northward,  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  little  done,  and 
practically  nothing  which  Storkersen  had  not  done 
single-handed.    Although  all  preparations  were  pushed 

forward     with     great     energy 

from  the  time  of  my  arrival, 
still  it  was  the  22nd  of  March 
before  the  start  could  be  made. 
One  of  the  curious  errors 
about  the  North  that  are  pre- 
valent among  those  few  who 
have  any  ideas  about  the  North 
at  all  is  that  cold  is  the  chief 
enemy  we  have  to  fight  beyond 
the  Arctic  Circle.  I  am  sure 
that  all  those  who  have  traveled 
extensively  on  the  moving  polar 
ice  would  agree  with  me  that 
the  cold  is  our  best  friend.  For 
that  reason  February  is  a  bet- 
ter month  than  March  for 
sledge  travel,  and  January 
would  be  as  good  as  February 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it 
is  then  too  dark  for  safe  work- 
ing among  broken  ice,  where 
water-holes  are  a  danger  every- 
where. In  April,  when  the 
temperature  seldom  goes  lower 
than  30°  below  zero  for  a  night, 
if  a  gale  breaks  up  the  ice,  as 
often  happens,  forming  open 
leads  that  crisscross  each  other 
in  all  directions,  it  takes  sev- 
eral   days    for    the    frost    to 
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sisted  of  four  teams  with 
about  thirty  dogs.    Besides  myself,  there  were  Storker 
Storkersen,   who   was   about  twenty-eight   years   old; 
Ole   Andreasen,   who  was   about  twenty-five;   James 
Crawford  and  Bert  McConnell,  Ameri- 
cans, of  about  thirty-five  and  twenty- 
three;  Aarnout  Castel,  Hollander,  of 
about  twenty-five;  and  George  Wilkins, 
also  about  twenty-five. 

On  account  of  the  open  water  and 
warm  weather  we  had  to  remain  in 
camp  for  several  days  about  five  miles 
from  shore  and  within  plain  sight  of 
our  outfitting  camp  at  Martin  Point. 
In  the  water  there  were  plenty  of  seals, 
and,  as  I  knew  the  party  on  shore  was 
short  of  dog-feed,  we  killed  a  number 
of  these.  One  day  I  asked  Wilkins  and 
Castel  to  take  one  of  the  good  sledges 
and  a  dog-team  to  carry  some  of  the 
seals  ashore.  A  kerosene-tin  had 
sprung  a  leak,  too,  and  I  wanted  them 
to  rephvce  it  with  a  sound  one.  They 
started  for  shore  about  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon,  and  in  the  ordinary 
course  should  have  been  back  inside  of  four  hours. 

The  ice  on  which  we  were  camped  was  very  thick 
and  had  been  land-fast  all  winter.  The  weather  was 
calm,  with  the  sun  visible  through  a  haze,  and  a  light 
snowfall  started  just  after  the  party  left  for  the  land. 
Although  none  of  us  was  weather-wise  enough  to 
recognize  the  signs,  this  was  the  beginning  of  one  of 
the  worst  blizzards  I  have  ever  seen.  Two  hours  later, 
about  the  time  we  knew  Wilkins's  party  was  getting 
ashore,  the  wind  was  probably  forty  miles  anhour  from 
the  southwest,  and  the  snow  was  flying  so  thick  that  a 
man  in  dark  clothing  could  not  have  been  seen  more 
than  200  yards  away.  It  must  have  been  blowing  even 
harder  than  that  ashore,  for  I  learned,  months  after- 
ward, that  when  the  two  men  got  near  the  house  the 
wind  repeatedly  swept  them  off  their  feet,  and  that 
after  they  unhitched  the  dogs  and  put  them  in  the  dog- 
barn  they  had  to  crawl  on  their  hands  and  knees 
against  the  gale  to  the  house,  a  few  yards  away.  By 
four  o'clock  I  imagine  the  wind  was  eighty  or  ninety 
miles  an  hour,  and  one  could  no  longer  speak  of  how 
far  a  dark-clad  man  would  have  been  visible.  If  you 
opened  your  eyes  they  promptly  filled  with  snow,  so 
that  seeing  was  out  of  the  question  except  by  squinting 
between  fingers  almost  touching  each  other  as  you  held 
your  hand  over  your  eyes  for  a  moment 

We  were  encamped  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  land- 
fast  ice  and  the  huge  floes  of  moving  ice  to  seaward 
ground  past  100  or  200  yards  away  from  us,  heaping 
the  edge  of  our  floe  up  into  huge  ridges.  Ordinarily 
the  breaking  of  the  ice  would  have  sounded  like  a 
cannonade,  but  in  this  case  the  flapping  of  our  tent  and 
the  howling  of  the  wind  drowned  all  other  noises.  We 
knew  what  was  happening,  and  had  our  knowledge  con- 
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firmed  the  next  day  by  seeing  the  pressure  ridges  which 
had  formed  near  by;  but  at  the  time  we  kept  to  our 
tents,  for  it  was  not  necessary  to  do  anything  unless 
the  ice  we  were  camped  on  started  breaking  up  under- 
neath the  tent..  This  did  not  happen,  although  by  the 
next  day  we  had  only  thirty  or  forty  yards  left  of  the 
100  or  200  yards  of  the  outer  edge  of  our  floe  which 
separated  us  from  the  open  water  beyond. 

Adrift  on  an  Island  of  Ice! 

BECAUSE  our  ice  had  been  land-fast  all  winter,  I  did 
not  really  fear  the  thing  that,  unknown  to  us,  was 
actually  taking  place  in  the  gale.    This 
floe   had   withstood    so   many   gales    I 
thought  it  would  stand  another.     But 
when  the  weather  cleared  the  next  day 
and  I  started  landward  along  the  sled- 
trail  in  the  hope  of  meeting  Wilkins 
and  Castel,  I  came,  after  half  a  mile's 
walk,  to  open  water.     In  other  words, 
the  wind  had  pulled  a  square  mile  or 
so  of  ice,  upon  which  we  happened  to 
be  camped,  away  from  the  edge  of  the 
land-floe  and   had  carried  us  at  first 
we    knew   not    where.      A    few   hours 
later,    when    the    air   had    completely 
cleared,   the    6,000-foot-high    Endicott 
Mountains  to  the  south  became  visible 
and  I  recognized  abreast  of  us  one  of 
their  foot-hills,  called  by  the  natives 
Kamarkak.     This  hill  was  now  south, 
although    it    should    have    been    forty 
miles  to  the  east.     Our  little  island  of 
ice  had  not  been  stationary,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  us  during  the  gale,  but  had  really 
been  drifting    east,    altogether    forty 
miles.      Instead    of    being    north    of 
Alaska,  we  were  now  north  of  Cana- 
dian    territory     and     only     about    twenty-five     miles 
from     Herschel     Island.       As     the     coast-line     here 
runs  southeast,  we  had  drifted  not  only  forty  miles 
east,  but  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  south,  for  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  ice  in  these  waters  that  when  the  wind 
blows  from   the  south-west  the   ice   drifts   at   about 
right-angles  to  the  wind,  in  a  south-easterly  direction. 
This  peculiar  action  of  the   ice  is  one   of  the   many 
reasons  that  have  been  adduced  for  the  possible  exis- 
tence of  land  in  the  unknown  ocean  to  the  north. 

It  was  unfortunate  to  have  drifted  eastward,  for  we 
wanted  to  travel  straight  north,  but  it  was  even  worse 
to  have  drifted  south  as  well.  Yet  neither  of  these 
things  was  of  any  consequence  as  compared  with  the 
irreparable  loss  of  two  of  our  best  men,  one  of  our  two 


good  sledges,  and  one  of 
our  best  teams  of  dogs, 
as  well  as  of  the  kero- 
sene which  we  had  in- 
tended to  use  for  fuel  in 
our  blue-flame  portable 
stove,  a  kit  of  tools  that 
we  needed  badly  for  pos- 
sible repairs  to  broken 
sledges,  some  ammuni- 
tion, a  camera,  some 
scientific  instruments, 
and  various  other  things 
that  had  been  in  bags  or 
boxes  permanently  at- 
tached to  the  sledge.  We 
had  naturally  not  remov- 
ed them  for  what  we 
thought  only  a  four-hour 
trip  to  take  half  a  dozen 
seals  ashore.  We  now 
had  left  only  one  good  sledge  and  two  poor  ones,  and  so 
had  to  throw  away  a  considerable  amount  both  of  food 
and  spare  clothing  before  proceeding  north, 

A  Start  Across  the  Ice 
/^N  the  1st  of  April  we  at  length  had  a  moderate 
^-^  frost  and  were  able  to  travel.  Ten  days  latei 
our  party  of  six  had  made  fifty  miles  from  shore 
through  the  worst  going  of  the  whole  trip.  It  is  al- 
ways so  at  the  start.  Two  principles  of  ice  travel 
that  explain  this  may  be  laid  down  here.  The  first 
is  that  the  farther  south  the  ice  the  thinner  it  is  and 


R»*4-m«kinc   ondrr   difficult  conditions. 


A   halt    near   open    water. 

the  more  fragile  and  easily  broken  up  by  winds  and 
currents,  giving  you  more  hindrance  in  the  form  of 
frequent  patches,  either  of  open  water  or  of  ice  too 
young  and  thin  for  safe  crossing.  The  farther  north 
you  go  the  thicker  the  ice,  the  less  mobile,  the  less 
easily  fractured,  and  consequently  the  more  level,  so 
that  you  find  your  road  continually  improving  and 
your  speed  increasing,  until,  north  of  80°  north  lati- 
tude, ice  travel  becomes  comparatively  simple  and  not 
so  very  different  from  land  travel. 

The  second  principle  is  that,  no  matter  what  your 
latitude,  the  ice  is  always  rougher  and  more  broken 
up  near  land  than  at  a  great  distance  from  land,  be- 
cause when  the  wind  pushes  the  ice  against  the  im- 
movable obstruction  of  the  shoreline,  the  ice  buckles 

and  piles  into  ridges 
against  the  land,  and 
breaks  and  heaps  up  at 
all  points  of  special 
weakness  from  the  land 
outward.  The  give  evi- 
dently becomes  greater 
and  the  strain  on  the  ice 
less  as  you  go  farther 
and  farther  from  shore, 
until  seventy-five  miles 
from  land  fracturing  of 
the  ice  and  huge  pressure 
ridges  become  rare. 

Our  one  good  sledge 
took  no  harm  from  any- 
thing that  happened  to  it 
while  carrying  its  thous- 
and-pound load  the  first 
fifty  miles,  but  the  other 
two  were  so  badly  used 
up  that  it  took  half  our 
traveling  time  to  repair 


the  breaks  they  suffered  when  they  upset  and  turned 
somersaults  in  crossing  pressure  ridges.  It  was  time 
to  send  back  our  support  party.  I  had  taken  it  along 
partly  to  give  Mr.  Johansen,  our  marine  biologist, 
some  chance  to  investigate  the  sea  in  places  which 
he  could  never  have  reached  aboard  his  vessel,  the 
Alaska,  and  partly  because  I  wanted  an  "anchor  to 
windward"  in  the  form  of  the  food  carried  by  these 
two  sledges  in  case  seals  and  polar  bears  at  sea  did 
not  prove  as  abundant  as  I  expected.  Up  to  the  time 
the  support  party  turned  back,  however,  we  had  seen 
no  diminution  of  animal  life  and  had  killed  one  polar 
bear  and  as  many  seals  as  we  wanted.  My  mind  was 
now  fairly  clear  that  as  far  as  food  was  concerned 
we  could  continue  our  journey  northward  indefinitely, 
but  it  was  equally  clear  that  on  account  of  our  late  start 
any  considerable  mileage  was  going  to  be  difficult,  for 
the  sun  was  already  shining  eighteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  and  it  could  not  be  long  until  the  leads 
ceased  freezing,  necessitating  laborious  methods  of 
crossing  bodies  of  water  which  now  were  easily 
traversed  bodies  of  ice. 

'pHE  men  of  the  support  party  who  turned  back 
•*■  were  Crawford,  McConnell,  and  Johansen.  I  sent 
back  by  them  to  Doctor  Anderson,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  party  ashore  in  my  absence,  instructions  which 
looked  forward  to  one  of  two  eventualities. 

First,  it  was  possible  that  during  the  next  fifty  or 
one  hundred  miles  of  northward  progress  we  might 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  animal  life,  after  all,  is  not 
abundant  far  from  land,  in  which  case  we  should  try  to 
return  to  Alaska,  therefore  certain  instructions  would 
cover  only  the  period  until  that  return. 
The  alternative  was  that  if  we  did 
find  animal  life  as  abundant  as  we  ex- 
pected, and  if  the  currents  did  not 
carry  us  to  the  westward,  but  were 
either  negligible  or  easterly,  we  should 
proceed  as  far  north  as  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  the  season  allowed,  and  when 
summer  threatened  to  stop  sledge 
travel  we  would  turn  east  and  land  on 
the  north-east  corner  of  Banks  Island, 
3r  else  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Prince  Patrick  Island.  My  instruc- 
tions provided  that  in  case  of  our  non- 
return Doctor  Anderson  should  send 
the  North  Star,  under  command  of 
Wilkins,  north  along  the  west  coast  of 
Banks  Island.  We  should  then  meet 
her  at  Norway  Island,  which  is  an  islet 
near  the  northwest  corner  of  Banks 
Island,  and  proceed  with  her  to  Prince 
Patrick  Island  if  we  could.  But  if 
Wilkins  did  not  find  us  at  Norway  Is- 
land, or  any  messages  from  us,  he  was 
to  try  to  cross  to  Prince  Patrick  Is- 
land, where  in  that  case  he  was  to 
expect  to  find  us.  I  mentioned  in  the  instructions  that 
should  we  land  upon  Banks  Island  we  should  spend  the 
summer  in  hunting,  in  putting  up  dried  meat  for  dog- 
feed  the  following  winter,  and  preparing  skins  for 
clothing. 

It  is  interesting  now  to  remember  that,  although 
the  men  of  the  support  party  were  familiar  with  the 
tenor  of  these  instructions,  and  although  during  those 
last  few  days  I  occasionally  spoke  of  my  desire  not  to 
return  to  Alaska,  these  remarks  were  never  taken 
seriously.  One  of  the  last  things  Mr.  Johansen  said 
to  me  was  that  he  hoped  to  see  us  back  ashore  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days.  In  their  minds  what  we  talked 
of  doing  was  visionary.  They  never  expected  to  see 
it  translated  into  fact. 

We  Are  Believed  Lost 

A  LTHOUGH  the  reasoning  upon  which  our  journey  i 
■^  was  based  is  simple  and  sounds  conclusive,  it  must  i 
be  remembered  that  a  part  of  the  conclusiveness  which  ; 
it  holds  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  known  to  have  i: 
worked  out  in  practice.     Up  to  that  time  the  weight; 
of  opinion  was  all  against  it.     Those  who  have  read  i| 
works  on  Arctic  exploration  know  that  no  adjectives  ;j 
are    more    common   than     "desolate,"     "barren,"     and! 
"lifeless"  when  applied  to  the  fields  of  polar  ice,  awJi 
that  there  is  rarely  any  qualifying  reference  to  pos-j 
sible  life  in  the  waters  underneath.     How  strong  this 
belief  was  is  best  seen  by  the  fact  that,  when  we  did 
not  come  back  to  Alaska,  no  one  assumed  that  it  waej 
because   we   were   carrying  out  our   announced   plan 
and  were  traveling  safely  north  and  east,  but  everjl 
one   imagined   that  our   non-return   signified   that  WfJ 
could  not  return,  and  that  we  could  not  return  becauspj 
we  were  dead.     It  was  known  that  we  had  had  fort; 
days'  provisions  when  we  sent  back  the  support  partj 
and  when  that  forty  days  became   eighty   days,   aw 
Continued  on  page  87 
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be  again.     A  little 
a   little  spilling  of 


'VE  thought  it  over  many 
ways  and  I'm  going  to  tell 
this  story  as  it  happened,  for 
I  believe  the  reader  will  feel  he 
i«  getting  a  true  picture  of 
things  as  they  were  but  will  not 
padding   up   of  the   love   interest, 

blood,  would,  perhaps,  make  it  stronger  technically, 
bat  would  it  lessen  his  faith  that  the  curious  thing 
happened?  It's  beyond  me  to  know — I  write  it  as  it 
was. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning.  Cameron  was  peeved. 
He  was  rather  a  diffident  chap,  never  merging  harmon- 
iously into  the  Western  atmosphere;  what  saved  him 
from  rude  knocks  v.as  the  fact  that  he  was  lean  of 
peech.  He  stood  on  the  board  sidewalk  in  front  of 
()  :;he  Alberta  hotel  and  spat  dejectedly  out  into  a  trench 
r  «eJ  '*'  ^'^ck  mud  that  represented  the  main  street.  He 
Jftit*  ^'■**''  '•^^  sight  of  squalid,  ramshackle  Edmon- 
'  1  .ij  ion.  but  still  mere  did  he  dislike  the  turmoil  that  was 
a"*";,,  (irithin  the  hotel. 

Sth»''  '  ■^  lean-faced  man,  with  small,  piercing  grray  eyes, 

bef*  '"'^  riddeT  his  buckskin  cayuse  into  the  bar  and  was 

*'"'jjy1uying.     Nagel's   furtradir.g  outfit,  topping  off   their 

*  rtP''    """**  '"  '■""'"  ''^'°''<'  ^^^  '°"K  *'"'P  *^  Oreat  Slave  Lake, 

#  ;    ore  enthusiastically,  vociferously,  naming  their  tip- 


There  wiu  the  bark  of  a  Kun,  a  flash.     The  policeman's  horse  jerked  his  head  spasmodically. 


Arkansaw   Traveller 
on  a  tin  whistle. 

When  the  gray- 
eyed  man  on  the 
buckskin  pushed  his 
way  into  the  bar,  the 
whistle  had  almost 
clattered  to  the  floor 
from  the  piper's 
hand;  then  he  had 
gasped,  so  low  that 
no  one  heard  him. 
"By  cripes!  Bulldog 
Carney!"  There  was 
apprehension  trem- 
bling in  his  hushed 
voice.  Well  he  had 
known  that,  if  he 
clarioned  the  name, 
something  would 
happen  to  Billy  the 
Piper.  A  quick,  fur- 
tive look  darting 
over  the  faces  of  his 
companions  had  told 
him  that  no  one  else  had  recognized  the  horseman. 

Outside,  Cameron,  irritated  by  the  rasping  tin 
whistle,  groaned:  "My  God!  a  land  of  bums!"  Three 
days  he  had  waited  to  pick  up  a  man  to  replace  a 
member  of  his  gang  down  at  Fort  Victor  who  had 
taken  a  sudden  chill  through  intercepting  a  plug  of 
cold  lead. 

I^IAGONALLY  across  the  lane  of  ooze  two  men 
*-^  waded,  and  clambered  to  the  board  sidewalk  just 
beside  Cameron  to  stamp  the  muck  from  their  boots. 
One  of  the  two,  Cayuse  Gray,  spoke: 

"This  feller  '11  pull  his  freight  with  you,  boss,  if 
terms  is  right;  he's  a  hel!  of  a  worker." 

Half  turning,  Cameron's  Scotch  eyes  took  keen 
cognizance  of  "the  feller":  a  shudder  twitched  his 
shoulders.  He  had  never  seen  a  more  wolfish  face  set 
atop  a  man's  neck.  It  was  a  sinister  face,  not  the  thin, 
vulpine,  sneak  visage  of  a  thief,  but  lowering;  black 
sullen  eyes  peered  boldly  up  from  under  shaggy  brows 
that  almo.st  met  a  mop  of  black  hair,  the  forehead  was 
so  low.  It  was  a  hungry  face,  as  if  its  owner  had  a 
standing  account  against  the  world.  But  Cameron 
wanted  a  strong  worker,  and  his  business  instinct  found 
strength  and  endurance  in  that  heavy-shouldered 
frame,  and  strong,  wide-set  legs. 

"What's  your  name?"  he  asked. 


"Jack  Wolf,"  the  man 
answered. 

The  questioner  shivered;  it 
was  as  if  the  speaker  had 
named  the  thought  that  was  in 
his  mind. 

Cayuse  Gray  tongued  a  chew 
of  tobacco  into  his  cheek,  spat, 
and  added:  "Jack  the  Wolf,  is 
what  he  gets  most  oftenest." 

"From  damn  broncho-headed 
fools,"  Wolf  retorted,  angrily. 

At  that  instant  a  straggling 
Salvation  Army  band  tramped 
around  the  corner  into  Jasper 
Avenue,  and,  forming  a  circle, 
cut  loose  with  brass  and 
tambourine.  As  the  wail  from 
the  instruments  went  up  the 
men  in  the  bar,  led  by  Billy  the 
Piper,  swarmed  out. 

A  half-breed  roared  out  a  pro- 
fane parody  on  the  Salvation 
hymn  they  were  singing.  The 
crude  humor  appealed  to  the 
men  who  had  issued  from  the 
bar;  they  shouted  in  delight. 

A  girl  who  had  started  for- 
ward with  her  tambourine  to 
collect  stood  aghast  at  the  pro- 
fanity, her  blue  eyes  wide  in 
horror. 

The  breed  broke  into  a 
drunken  laugh:  "That's  damn 
fine  new  songs  for  de  Army 
bums,  miss,"  he  jeered. 


'«.     A  freighter,  Billy  the   Piper,   was   playing  the 


4 

1  'TpHE  buckskin  cayuse,  whose 

'^  ■*•    mouse-colored    muzzle    had 

been  sticking  through  the  door, 
now  pushed  to  the  sidewalk, 
and  his  rider.  Bulldog  Carney, 
stooping  his  lithe  figure,  took 
the  right  ear  of  the  breed  in 
lean,  bony  fingers  with  a  grip 
that  suggested  he  was  squeezing  a  lemon.  "You  dirty 
swine!"  he  snarled;  "you're  insulting  the  two  greatest 
things  on  earth — God  and  a  woman.  Apologize,  you 
hound!" 

Probably  the  breed  would  have  capitulated  readily, 
but  his  river-mates'  ears  were  not  in  a  death  grip,  and 
they  were  bellicose  with  bad  liquor.  There  was  an 
angry  yell  of  defiance;  events  moved  with  alacrity. 
Profanity,  the  passionate  profanity  of  anger,  smote 
the  air;  a  beer  bottle  hurtled  through  the  open  door, 
missed  its  mark — the  man  on  the  buckskin — but,  end 
on,  found  a  bull's-eye  between  the  Wolf's  shoulder 
blades,  and  that  gentleman  dived  parabolically  into 
the  black  mud  of  Jasper  Avenue 

A  silence  smote  the  Salvation  Army  band.  Like 
the  Arab,  it  folded  its  instruments  and  stole  away. 

A  Mounted  Policeman,  attracted  by  the  clamor, 
reined  his  horse  to  the  sidewalk  to  quiet  with  a  few- 
words  of  admonition  this  bar-room  row.  He  slipped 
from  the  saddle;  but  at  the  second  step  forward  he 
checked  as  the  thin  face  of  the  horseman  turned  and 
the  stool  gray  eyes  met  his  own.  "Get  down  off  that 
cayuse.  Bulldog  Carney — I  want  you!"  he  commanded 
in  sharp,  clicking  tones. 

Happenings  followed  this.  There  was  the  bark  of  a 
6-gun,  a  flash;  the  Policeman's  horse  jerked  his  head 
spasmodically,  a  little  jet  of  red  spurted  from  his  fore- 
head, and  he  collapsed,  his  knees  burrowing  into  the 
black  mud;  and,  as  the  buckskin  cleared  the  sidewalk 
in  a  leap,  the  half-breed,  two  steel-like  fingers  in  his 
shirt  band,  was  swung  behind  the  rider. 

With  a  spring  like  a  panther  the  Policeman  reached 
his  fallen  horse,  but  as  he  swung  his  gun  from  its 
holster  he  held  it  poi.scd  silent:  to  shoot  was  to  kill  the 
breed. 

171  FT Y  yards  down  the  street  Carney  dumped  his 
*■  burden  into  a  deep  puddle,  and  with  a  ringing  cry 
of  defiance  sped  away.  Half-a-dozen  guns  were  out 
and  barking  vainly  after  the  escaping  man. 

Carney  cut  down  the  bush  road  that  wound  its  sinu- 
ous way  to  the  river  flat,  some  two  hundred  feet  below 
the  town  level.  The  ferry  swinging  from  its  steel 
hawser  was  snuggling  the  bank. 

"Some  luck,"  the  rider  of  the  buckskin  chuckled.  To 
the  ferryman  he  said  in  a  crisp  voice,  "Cut  her  out; 
I'm  in  a  hurry!" 

The  ferryman  grinned:  "For  one  passenger,  eh? 
Might  you  happen  to  be  the  Gov'nor-Gencral,  by  any 
chanct?" 

Carney's  handy  gun  held  its  ominous  eye  on  the  boat- 
man, and,  its  owner  answered :    "I  happen  to  be  a  man 
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in  a  hell  of  a  hurry;  if  you  want  to  travel  with  me  get 
busy." 

The  thin  lips  of  the  speaker  had  puckered  till  they 
resembled  a  slit  in  a  dried  orange.  The  small  gray 
eyes  were  barely  discernible  between  the  closed  lids; 
there  was  something  devilishly  compelling  in  that  lean 
parchment  face:  it  told  of  demoniac  concentration  in 
the  brain  behind. 

The  ferrj-man  knew.  With  a  pole  he  swung  the  stern 
of  the  flat  barge  down  stream ;  the  iron  pulleys  on  the 
cable  whined  a  screeching  protest,  the  hawsers  creaked, 
the  swift  current  wedged  against  the  tangented  side  of 
the  ferry,  and  swiftly  Bulldog  Carney  and  his  buck- 
skin were  shot  across  the  muddy  old  Saskatchewan. 

On  the  other  side  he  handed  the  boatman  a  five  dollar 
bill,  and  with  a  grim  smile  said:  "Take  a  little  stroll 
with  me  to  the  top  of  the  hill;  there's  some  drunken 
bums  across  there  whose  company  I  don't  want." 

At  the  top  of  the  south  bank  Carney  mounted  his 
buckskin  and  melted  away  into  the  poplar-covered 
landscape;  stepped  out  of  the  story  for  the  time 
being. 

Back  at  the  Alberta  the  general  assembly  was  re- 
arranging itself.  The  Mounted  Policemen,  now  set 
afoot  by  the  death  of  his  horse,  had  hurried  down  to 
the  barracks  to  report;  possibly  to  follow  up  Carney's 
trail  with  a  new  mount. 

The  half-breed  had  come  back  from  the  puddle  a 
thing  of  black  ooze  and  profanity. 

Jack  the  Wolf,  having  dug  the  mud  from  his  eyes 
and  ears  and  neck  band,  was  in  the  hotel  making  terms 
with  Cameron  for  the  summer's  work  at  Fort  Victor. 

Billy  the  Piper  was  revealing  intimate  history  of 
Bulldog  Carney.  From  said  narrative  it  appeared  that 
Bulldog  was  as  humorous  a  bandit  as  ever  slit  a  throat. 
Billy  had  freighted  whiskey  for  Carney  when  that 
gentleman  was  king  of  the  booze  runners. 

"Why  didn't  you  spill  the  beans,  Billy?"  Nagel 
queried.  "There's  a  thousand  on  Carney's  head  all 
the  time.  We'd  've  tied  him  horn  and  hoof  and  copped 
the  dough." 

"Dif'rent  here,"  ihe  Piper  growled;  "I've  saw  a  man 
flick  his  gun  and  pot  at  Carney  when  Bulldog  told  him 
to  throw  up  his  hands,  and  all  that  cuss  did  was  laugh 
and  throw  his  own  gun  up  coverin'  the  other  broncho; 
but  it  was  enough — his  hands  went  up  too  quick.  If 
I'd  set  the  pack  on  him,  havin'  so  to  speak  no  just 
cause,  well,  Nagel,  you'd  been  lookin'  round  for  another 
freighter.  He's  the  queerest  cuss  I  ever  stacked  up 
agen.  It  kinder  seems  as  if  jokes  is  his  religion;  an' 
when  he's  out  to  play  he's  plumb  hostile.  Don't  monkey 
none  with  his  game,  is  my  advice  to  you  fellers." 

Nagel  stepped  to  the  door,  thrust  his  swarthy  face 
through  it,  and,  seeing  that  the  Policeman  had  gone, 
came  back  to  the  bar  and  said:  "Boys,  the  drinks  is 
on  me  cause  I  see'd  a  man,  a  real  man." 

He  poured  whiskey  into  a  glass  and  waited  with  it 
held  high  till  the  others  had  done  likewise;  then  he 
said  in  a  voice  that  vibrated  with  admiration: 

"Here's  to  Bulldog  Carney!  Gad,  I  love  a  man! 
When  that  damn  trooper  calls  him,  what  does  he  do? 
You  or  me  would  've  quit  cold  or  plugged  Mister 
Khaki-jacket — we'd  had  to.  Not  so  Bulldog.  He 
thinks  with  his  nut,  and  both  hands,  and  both  feet: 
I  don't  need  to  tell  you  boys  what  happened;  you  see 
it,  and  it  were  done  pretty.  Here's  to  Bulldog  Carney!" 
Nagel  held  his  hand  out  to  the  Piper:  "Shake,  Billy. 
If  you'd  give  that  cuss  away  I'd  've  kicked  you  into 
kingdom  come,  knowin'  him  as  I  do  now." 

•TpHE  population  of  Fort  Victor,  drawing  the  color 
-*■  line,  was  four  people:  the  Hudson's  Bay  Factor,  a 
missionary  minister  and  his  wife,  and  a  school  teacher, 
Lucy  Black.  Half-breeds  and  Indians  came  and  went, 
constituting  a  floating  population;  Cameron  and  his 
men  were  temporary  citizens. 

Lucy  Black  was  slender  of  construction,  several 
years  past  her  girlhood,  and  not  an  animated  girl.  She 
was  a  professional  religionist.  If  there  were  mental 
voids  in  her  life  they  were  filled  with  this  dominating 
passion  of  moral  reclamation;  if  she  worked  without 
enthusiasm  she  made  up  for  it  in  insistent  persistence. 
It  was  as  if  a  diluted  strain  of  the  old  Inquisition  had 
percolated  down  through  the  blood  of  centuries  and 
found  a  subdued  existence  in  this  pale-haired,  blue- 
eyed  woman. 

When  Cameron  brought  Jack  the  Wolf  to  Fort 
Victor  it  was  somewhat  as  if  the  Augean  stables  had 
been  dumped  on  Theseus's  front  lawn  with  a  command 
for  that  gentleman  to  clean  them  up  at  once. 

On  the  seventy  mile  ride  in  the  Red  River  buckboard 
from  Edmonton  to  Fort  Victor  the  morose  wolf  had 
punctuated  every  remark  with  virile  oaths,  their 
original  angularity  suggesting  that  his  meditative 
moments  were  spent  in  coining  appropriate  axioms  for 
his  perfervid  view  of  life.  Twice  Cameron's  blood  had 
surged  hot  as  the  Wolf,  at  gome  trifling  perversity  of 
the  horses,  had  struck  viciously. 


Perhaps  it  was  the  very  soullessness  of  the  Wolf  that 
roused  the  religious  fanaticism  of  the  little  school 
teacher;  or  perhaps  it  was  that  strange  contrariness  in 
nature  that  causes  the  widely  divergent  to  lean  each- 
other-ward.  At  any  rate  a  miracle  grew  in  Fort 
Victor.  Jack  the  Wolf  and  the  little  teacher  strolled 
together  in  the  evenings  as  the  great  sun  swept  down 
over  the  rolling  prairie  to  the  west;  and  sometimes 
the  full-faced  moon,  topping  the  poplar  bluffs  to  the 
east,  found  Jack  slouching  at  Lucy's  feet  while  she, 
sitting  on  a  camp  stool,  read  the  Bible  to  him. 

At  first  Cameron  rubbed  his  eyes  as  if  his  Scotch 
vision  had  somehow  gone  agley;  but  gradually,  what- 
ever incongruity  had  manifested  at  first,  died  away. 

As  a  worker  Wolf  was  wonderful;  his  thirst  for  toil 
was  like  his  thirst  for  moral  betterment — insatiable. 
The  missionary  in  a  chat  with  Cameron  explained  it 
very  succinctly:  Wolf,  like  many  other  Westerners, 
had  never  had  a  chance  to  know  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong;  but  the  One  who  missed  not  the  spar- 
rows' fall  had  led  him  to  the  port  of  salvation.  Fort 
Victor — Glory  to  God!  The  poor  fellow's  very  wicked- 
ness was  but  the  result  of  neglect.  Lucy  was  the 
worker  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  who  had  been  chosen  to 
lead  this  man  into  a  better  life. 

It  did  seem  very  simple,  very  all  right.  Tough 
characters  were  always  being  saved  all  over  the  world 
— regenerated,  metamorphosed,  and  who  was  Jack  the 
Wolf  that  he  should  be  excluded  from  salvation? 

A  T  any  rate  Cameron's  survey  gang,  vitalized  by  the 
•^*  abnormal  energy  of  Wolf,  became  a  high-powered 
machine. 

The  half-breeds,  when  encouraged  by  bad  liquor, 
shed  their  religion  and  became  barbaric,  vulgarly 
vicious.  The  missionary  had  always  waited  until  this 
condition  had  passed,  then  remonstrance  and  a  gift  of 
bacon  with,  perhaps,  a  bag  of  flour,  had  brought  re- 
pentance. This  method  Jack  the  Wolf  declared  was 
all  wrong;  the  breeds  were  like  train  dogs,  he  affirmed, 
and  should  be  taught  respect  for  God's  agents  in  a 
proper  muscular  niarner.  So  the  first  time  thre- 
French  half-breeds,  enthusiastically  drunk,  invaded  the 
little  log  school-house  and  declared  school  was  out. 
sending  the  teacher  home  with  tears  of  shame  in  her 
blue  eyes.  Jack  re-established  the  dignity  of  the  church 
by  generously  walloping  the  three  backsliders. 

It  is  wonderful  how  the  solitude  of  waste  places  will 
blossom  the  most  ordinary  woman  into  a  flower  of 
delight  to  the  masculine  eye;  and  the  lean  school 
teacher  had  held  as  admirers  all  of  Cameron's  gang, 
and  one  Sergeant  Heath  of  the  Mounted  Police,  whom 
she  had  known  in  the  Klondyke,  and  who  had  lately 
come  to  Edmonton.  With  her  negative  nature  she  had 
appreciated  them  pretty  much  equally;  but  when  the 
business  of  salvaging  Jack  the  Wolf  came  to  hand  the 
others  were  practically  ignored. 

T7OR  two  months  Fort  Victor  was  thus;  the  Wolf 
*•  always  the  willing  worker  and  well  on  the  way, 
seemingly,  to  redemption. 

Cameron's  foreman,  Bill  Slade,  a  much-whiskered, 
wise  old  man  was  the  only  one  of  little  faith.  Once 
he  said  to  Cameron : 

"I  don't  like  it  none  too  much;  it  takes  no  end  of 
worry  to  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear;  Jack 
has  blossomed  too  quick;  he's  a  booze  fighter,  and  that 
kind  always  laps  up  mental  stimulants  to  keep  the  blue 
devils  away." 

"You're  doing  the  lad  an  injustice,  I  think,"  Cameron 
said.    "I  was  prejudiced  myself  at  first." 

Slade  pulled  a  heavy  hand  three  times  down  his  big 
beard,  spat  a  shaft  of  tobacco  juice,  took  his  hat  off, 
straightened  out  a  couple  of  dents  in  it,  and  put  it 
back  on  his  head. 

"You  best  stick  to  that  prejudice  feeling.  Boss — 
first  guesses  about  a  feller  most  gener'ly  pans  out 
pretty  fair.  And  I'd  keep  an  eye  kinder  skinned  if  you 
have  any  fuss  with  Jack;  I  see  him  look  at  you  onct  or 
twice  when  you  corrected  his  way  of  doin'  things." 

Cameron  laughed. 

"  'Tain't  no  laughin'  matter.  Boss.  When  a  feller  's 
been  used  to  cussin'  like  hell  he  can't  keep  healthy 
bottlin'  it  up.  And  all  that  dirtiness  that's  in  the  Wolf 
'11  bust  out  some  day  same  's  you  touched  a  match  to  a 
tin  of  powder;  he'll  throw  back." 

"There's  nobody  to  worry  about  except  the  little 
school  teacher,"  Cameron  said  meditatively. 

This  time  it  was  Slade  who  chuckled.  "The  .school 
mam's  as  safe  as  houses.  She  aint  got  a  pint  of  red 
blood  in  'em  blue  veins  of  hers — 'tain't  nothin'  but 
vinegar.  Jack's  just  tryin'  to  sober  up  on  her  religion, 
that's  all;  it  kind  of  makes  him  forget  horse  stealin', 
an'  such,  while  he  makes  a  stake  workin'  here." 

Then  one  morning  Jack  had  passed  into  perihelion. 

Cameron  took  his  double-barreled  shot  gun,  mean- 


ing to  pick  up  some  prairie  chicken  while  he  was  out 
looking  over  his  men's  work.  As  he  passed  the  shack 
where  his  men  bunked  he  noticed  the  door  open.  This 
was  careless  for  train  dogs  were  always  prowling 
about  for  just  such  a  chance  for  loot.  He  stepped 
through  the  door  and  took  a  peep  into  the  other  room. 
There  sat  the  Wolf  at  a  pine  table  playing  solitaire. 

"What's  the  matter?"  the  Scotchman  asked. 

"I've  quit,"  the  Wolf  answered  surlily. 

"Quit?"  Cameron  queried.  "The  gang  can't  carry 
on  without  a  chain  man." 

"I  don't  care  a  damn.  It  don't  make  no  dif'rence 
to  me.  I'm  sick  of  that  tough  bunch — swearin'  and 
cussin',  and  tellin'  smutty  stories  all  day;  a  maa  can't 
keep  decent  in  that  outfit." 

"Ma  God!"  Startled  by  this,  Cameron  harked  back 
to  his  most  expressive  Scotch. 

"You  needn't  swear  'bout  it.  Boss,  you  yourself  ain't 
never  give  me  no  square  deal,  you've  treated  me  like 
a  breed." 

This  palpable  lie  fired  Cameron's  Scotch  blood;  also 
the  malignant  look  that  Slade  had  seen  was  now  in  the 
wolfish  eyes.  It  was  a  murder  look,  enhanced  by  the 
hypocritical  attitude  Jack  had  taken. 

"You're  a  scoundrel!"  Cameron  blurted;  "I  wouldn't 
keep  you  on  the  work.  The  sooner  Fort  Victor  is  shut 
of  you  the  better  for  all  hands,  especially  the  women- 
folk.   You're  a  scoundrel." 

JACK  sprang  to  his  feet,  his  hand  went  back  to  a  hip- 
pocket,  but  his  blazing  wolfish  eyes  were  looking  into 
the  muzzle  of  the  double-barrel  gun  that  Cameron  had 
swung  straight  from  his  hip,  both  fingers  on  the  trig- 
gers. 

"Put  your  hands  flat  on  the  table,  you  blackguard," 
C'ameron  commanded.  "If  I  weren't  a  married  man  I'd 
blow  the  top  of  your  head  off;  you're  no  good  on  earth, 
you'd  be  better  dead,  but  my  wife  would  worry  because 
I  did  the  deed." 

The  Wolf's  empty  hand  had  come  forward  and  was 
placed,  palm  downward  on  the  table. 

"Now,  you  hound,  you're  just  a  bluffer.  I'll  show 
you  what  I  think  of  you,  I'm  going  to  turn  my  back, 
walk  out,  and  send  a  breed  up  to  Fort  Saskatchewan 
for  a  policeman  to  gather  you  in." 

Cameron  dropped  the  muzzle  of  his  gun,  turned  on 
his  heel  and  started  out, 

"Come  back  and  settle  with  me,"  the  Wolf  demanded. 

"I'll  settle  with  you  in  jail,  you  blackguard!" 
Cameron  threw  over  his  shoulder,  stalking  on. 

Plodding  along,  not  without  nervous  twitchings  of 
apprehension,  the  Scotchman  heard  behind  him  the 
voice  of  the  Wolf  saying:  "Don't  do  that,  Mr.  Cam- 
eron; I  flew  off  the  handle  and  so  did  you,  but  I  didn't 
mean  nothin'." 

Cameron,  ignoring  the  Wolf's  plea,  went  along  to 
his  shack  and  wrote  a  note,  the  ugly  visage  of  the  Wolf 
hovering  at  the  open  door.  He  was  humbled,  beaten. 
Gun-play  in  Montana,  where  the  Wolf  had  left  a  bad 
record,  was  one  thing,  but  with  a  cordon  of  Mounted 
Police  between  him  and  the  border  it  was  a  different 
matter;  also  he  was  wanted  for  a  more  serious  crime 
than  a  threat  to  shoot,  and  once  in  the  toils  this  might 
crop  up.  So  he  pleaded.  But  Cameron  was  obdurate ; 
the  Wolf  had  no  right  to  stick  up  his  work  and  quit  at 
a. moment's  notice. 

Then  Jack  had  an  inspiration.  He  brought  Lucy 
Black.  Like  woman  of  all  time  her  faith  having  been 
given  she  stood  pat,  a  flush  rouging  her  bleached 
cheeks  as,  earnest  in  her  mission,  she  pleaded  for 
the  "wayward  boy,"  as  she  euphemistically  designated 
this  coyote.  Cameron  was  to  let  him  go  to  lead  the 
better  life:  thrown  into  the  pen  of  the  police  barracks, 
among  bad  characters,  he  would  become  contaminated. 
The  police  had  always  persecuted  her  Jack. 

Cameron  mentally  exclaimed  again,  "Ma  God!"  as  he 
saw  tears  in  the  neutral  blue-tinted  eyes.  Indeed  it 
was  time  that  the  Wolf  sought  a  new  runway.  He  had 
a  curious  Scotch  reveience  for  wjomen,  and  was  almost 
reconciled  to  the  loss  of  a  man  over  the  breaking  up 
of  this  situation. 

JACK  was  paid  the  wages  due;  but  at  his  request  for 
a  horse  to  take  him  back  to  Edmonton  the  Scotch- 
man laughed.  "I'm  not  making  presents  of  horses  to- 
day," he  said;  "and  I'll  take  good  care  that  nobody 
else  here  is  shy  a  horse  when  you  go,  Jack.  You'll  take 
the  hoof  express — it's  good  enough  for  you." 

So  the  Wolf  tramped  out  of  Fort  Victor  with  a  pack 
slung  over  his  shoulder,  and  the  next  day  Sergeant 
Heath  swung  into  town  looking  very  debonaire  in  his 
khaki,  sitting  atop  the  bright  blood-bay  police  horse. 

He  hunted  up  Cameron,  saying:  "You've  a  man  here 
that  I  want- — jRck  Wolf,     They've  found  his  prospect- 
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ing  partner  dead  up  on  the  Smoky  River,  with  a  bullet 
hole  in  the  back  of  his  head.  We  want  Jack  at  Ed- 
monton to  explain." 

"He's  gone." 

"Gone— when?" 

■"Yesterday." 

The  Sergeant  stared  hopelessly  at  the  Scotchman. 

A  light  dawned  upon  the  Scotchman.  "Did  you,  by 
any  chance,  send  word  that  you  were  coming?"  he 
asked. 

"I'll  be  back,  mister."  And  Heath  darted  from  the 
shack,  swung  to  his  saddle,  and  galloped  toward  the 
little  log  school-house. 

Cameron  waited.  In  half-an-hour  the  Sergeant  was 
tack,  a  troubled  look  in  his  face. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  he  said  dejectedly;  "women  are  hell; 
they  ought  to  be  interned  when  there's  business  on." 

"The  little  school  teacher?" 

"The  little  fool!" 

"You  trusted  her  and  wrote  you  were  coming,  eh?" 

"I  did." 

"Then,  my  friend,  Tm  afraid  you  were  the  foolish 
one." 

"How  was  I  to  know  that  rustler  had  been  'making 
bad  medicine' — had  put  the  evil  eye  on  Lucy.  Gad, 
man,  she's  plumb  locoed;  she  stuck  up  for  him;  spun 
me  the  most  glimmering  tale — she's  got  a  dime  novel 
skinned  four-ways  of  the  pack.  According  to  her  the 
police  stood  in  with  Bulldog  Carney  on  the  train  hold- 
up, and  made  this  poor  innocent  lamb  the  goat.  They 
persecuted  him,  and  he's  had  to  flee.  Now  he's  given 
his  heart  to  God,  and  has  gone  away  to  buy  a  ranch 
and  send  for  Lucy,  where  the  two  of  them  are  to  live 
happy  ever  after." 

"Ma  God!"  the  Scotchman  cried  with  vehemence. 

"That  bean-headed  affair  in  calico  gave  him  five 
hundred  she's  pinched  up  against  her  chest  for  years." 

Cameron  gasped  and  stared  blankly;  even  his  rever- 
ent exclamatory  stand-by  seem- 
ed inadequate. 

"What  time  yesterday  did  the 
Wolf  pull  out?"  the  Sergeant 
asked. 

"About  three  o'clock." 

"Afoot?" 

"Yes." 

"He'll  rustle  a  cay  use  the 
first  chance  he  gets,  but  if  he 
stays  afoot  he'll  hit  Edmonton 
to-night,  seventy  miles." 

"To  catch  the  morning  train 
for  Calgary,"  Cameron  sug- 
gested. 

"You  don't  know  the  Wolf, 
Boss;  he's  got  his  namesake  of 
the  forest  skinned  to  death 
when  it  comes  to  covering  up 
his  trail — no  train  for  him  now 
that  he  knows  I'm  on  his  track; 
he'll  just  touch  civilization  for 
grub  till  he  makes  the  border 
for  Montana.  I've  got  to  get 
him.  If  you'll  stake  me  to  a 
fill-up  of  bacon,  and  a  chew  of 
oats  for  the  horse,  I'll  eat  and 
pull  out." 

In  an  hour  Sergeant  Heath 
shook  hands  with  Cameron, 
saying:  "If  you'll  just  not  say 
a  word  about  how  that  cuss  got 
the  message  I'll  be  much 
obliged.  It  would  break  me  if 
it  dribbled  to  headquarters." 

Then  he  rode  down  the  rib- 
bon of  roadway  that  wound  to 
the  river  bed,  forded  the  old 
Saskatchewan,  that  was  at  its 
summer  depth,  mounted  the 
south  bank  and  disappeared. 

TIfHExN  .lack  the  Wolf  left 
' '  Fort  Victor  he  headed 
straight  for  a  little  log  shack 
where  Descoign,  a  French  half- 
breed,  lived.  The  family  was 
away  berry  picking,  so  Jack 
twisted  a  rope  into  an  Indian 
bridle  and  borrowed  a  cayuse 
from  the  log  corral.  The 
cayuse  was  some  devil,  and 
that  evening,  thirty  miles 
south,  he  chewed  loose  the  rope 
hobble  on  his  two  front  feet, 
and  left  the  Wolf  afoot. 

Luck  set  in  against  Jack  just 
there,  for  he  found  no  more 
borrowable  horses  till  he  came 


to  whei-e  the  trail  forked  ten  miles  short  of  Fort 
Saskatchewan.  To  the  right,  running  south,  lay  the 
well-beaten  trail  that  passed  through  Fort  Saskatche- 
wan to  cross  the  river  and  on  to  Edmonton.  The 
trail  that  switched  to  the  left,  running  south-east,  was 
the  old,  now  rarely-used,  one  that  stretched  away  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  Winnipeg. 

The  Wolf  was  a  veritable  Indian  in  his  slow  cunning; 
a  gambler  where  money  was  the  stake,  but  where  his 
freedom,  perhaps  his  life,  was  involved  he  could  wait, 
and  wait,  and  play  the  game  more  than  safe.  The 
Winnipeg  trail  would  be  deserted — Jack  knew  that;  a 
man  could  travel  it  the  round  of  the  clock  and  meet 
nobody,  most  like.  Seventy  miles  beyond  he  could 
leave  it  and  heading  due  west  strike  the  Calgary  rail- 
road, and  board  a  train  at  some  small  station;  no  notice 
would  be  taken  of  him,  for  trappers,  prospectors,  men 
from  distant  ranches,  morose,  untalkative  men,  were 
always  drifting  toward  the  rails,  coming  up  out  of 
the  silent  solitudes  of  the  wastes,  unquestioned  and  un- 
questioning. 

The  Wolf  knew  that  he  would  be  followed;  he  knew 
that  Sergeant  Heath  would  pull  out  on  his  trail  and 
follow  relentlessly,  seeking  the  glory  of  capturing  his 
man  single  handed.  That  was  the  esprit  de  corps  of 
these  riders  of  the  prairies,  and  Heath  was,  par 
excellence,  large  in  conceit. 

A  sinister  sneer  lifted  the  upper  lip  of  the  trailing 
man  until  his  strong  teeth  glistened  like  veritable  wolf 
fangs.  He  had  full  confidence  in  his  ability  to  out- 
guess Sergeant  Heath  or  any  other  Mounted  Police- 
man. 

He  had  stopped  at  the  fork  of  the  roads  long  enough 
to  light  his  pipe,  looking  down  the  Fort  Saskatchewan- 
Edmonton  trail  thinking.  He  knew  the  old  Winnipeg 
trail  ran  approximately  ten  or  twelve  miles  east  of  the 
railroad  south  for  a  hundred  miles  or  more;  where  it 
crossed  a  trail  running  into   Red   Reer,  half  way  be- 


With  thr  pkkrt  tin*  arsnnd  hia  waUt,  Jack  tradttd  ahrad  of  th*  borkakin. 


tween  Edmonton  and  Calgary,  it  was  about  ten  miles 
east  of  that  town. 

He  swung  his  blanket  pack  to  his  back  and  stepped 
blithely  along  the  Edmonton  chocolate-colored  high- 
way, muttering:  "You  red-coated  snobs,  you're  wait- 
ing for  Jack.  A  nice  baited  trap.  And  behind,  herd- 
ing me  in,  my  brave  Sergeant.    Well,  I'm  coming." 

lirHERE  there  was  a  matrix  of  black  mud  he  took 
^'  care  to  leave  a  footprint;  where  there  was  dust  he 
walked  in  it,  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  ever-persisting 
two  furrow-like  paths  that  had  been  worn  through 
the  strong  prairie  turf  by  the  hammering  hoofs  of 
two  horses  abreast,  and  grinding  wheels  of  wagon  and 
buckboard.  For  two  miles  he  followed  the  trail  till  he 
sighted  a  shack  with  a  man  chopping  in  the  front  yard. 
Here  the  Wolf  went  in  and  begged  some  matches,  and 
a  drink  of  milk;  incidentally  he  asked  how  far  it  was  to 
Edmonton.  Then  he  went  back  to  the  trail — still  to- 
ward Edmonton.  The  Wolf  had  plenty  of  matches,  and 
he  didn't  need  the  milk,  but  the  man  would  tell  Sergeant 
Hoath  when  he  came  along  of  the  one  he  had  seen  head- 
ing for  Edmonton. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  mile  Jack  walked  on  the  turf  be- 
side the  road,  twice  putting  down  a  foot  in  the  dust  to 
make  a  print;  then  he  walked  on  the  road  for  a  short 
distance  and  again  took  to  the  turf.  He  saw  a  rig 
coming  from  behind,  and  popped  into  a  cover  of  poplar 
bushes  until  it  had  passed;  then  he  went  back  to  the 
road  and  left  prints  of  his  feet  in  the  black  soft  dust; 
these  would  indicate  that  he  had  climbed  into  a  wagon 
here  from  behind.  This  accomplished  he  turned  east 
across  the  prairie,  reaching  the  old  Winnipeg  trail  a 
mile  away;  then  he  turned  south.  At  noon  he  came 
to  a  little  lake  and  ate  his  bacon  raw,  not  risking  the 
smoke  of  a  fire;  then  on  in  that  tireless  Indian  plod — 
toes  in,  and  head  hung  forward,  that  is  so  easy  on  the 
working  joints — hour  after  hour;  it  was  not  a  walk, 
it  was  more  like  the  dog-trot 
of  a  cayuse,  easy  springing 
short  steps,  always  on  the  balls 
of  his  wide  strong  feet. 

At  five  he  ate  again,  then  on. 
He  travelled  till  midnight,  the 
shadowy  gloom  having  blurred 
his  path  at  ten  o'clock.  Then 
he  slept  in  a  thick  clump  of 
Saskatoon  bushes. 

At  three  it  was  daylight,  and. 
screened  as  he  was,  and  thirst- 
ing for  his  drink  of  hot  tea,  he 
built  a  small  fire  and  brewed 
the  inspiring  beverage.  On 
forked  sticks  he  broiled  some 
bacon;  then  on  again. 

A  LL  day  he  travelled.  In  the 
^*-  afternoon  elation  began 
to  creep  into  his  veins;  he  was 
well  past  Edmonton  now.  At 
night  he  would  take  the  dipper 
on  his  right  hand  and  cut 
across  the  prairie  straight 
west;  by  morning  he  would 
reach  steel;  the  train  leaving 
Edmonton  would  come  along 
about  ten,  and  he  would  be  in 
Calgary  that  night.  Then  he 
could  go  east,  or  went,  or  south 
to  the  Montana  border  by  rail. 
Heath  would  go  on  to  Edmon- 
ton; the  police  would  spend  two 
or  three  days  searching  all  the 
shacks  and  Indian  and  half- 
breed  camps,  and  they  would 
watch  the  daily  out-going  train. 
There  was  one  chance  that 
they  might  wire  Calgary  to 
liiok  out  for  him;  but  there  was 
no  ooursi'  open  without  some 
1  isk  of  capture;  he  was  up 
against  that  possibility.  It  was 
a  gamble,  and  he  was  playing 
his  hand  the  best  he  knew  how. 
Kven  approaching  Calgary  he 
ould  swing  from  the  train  on 
•  mio  graile,  and  work  his  way 
i-to  town  at  night  to  a  .shack 
where  Montana  Dick  lived. 
Dick  would  know,  what  was  do- 
ing. 

Toward  evening  the  trail 
irradually  swung  to  the  east, 
skirting  muskeg  country.  At 
first  the  Wolf  took  little  notice 
of  the  angle  of  detour;  he  was 
Continued  on  page  87 
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IN  a  recent  issue  of  this  magazine  I  described  my 
visit  to  Berlin  as  it  is  under  the  Bolsheviks.  On 
the  very  day  following  the  events  there  related, 
I  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  receive  a  telegram 
which  read  "Come  on  to  Constantinople  and  write  us 
up  too."  From  the  signature  I  saw  that  the  message 
was  from  my  old  friend,  Abdul  Aziz  the  Sultan. 

I  had  visited  him — as  of  course  my  readers  will 
instantly  recollect — during  the  height  of  the  war,  and 
the  circumstances  of  my  departure  had  been  such  that 
I  should  have  scarcely  ventured  to  repeat  my  visit  with- 
out this  express  invitation.  But  on  receipt  of  it,  I  set 
out  at  once  by  rail  for  Constantinople. 

I  was  delighted  to  find  that  under  the  new  order  of 
things  in  going  from  Berlin  to  Constantinople  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  to  travel  through  the  barbarous 
and  brutal  populations  of  Germany,  Austria  and 
Hungary.  The  way  now  runs,  though  I  believe  the 
actual  railroad  is  the  same,  through  the  Thuringian 
Republic,  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Magyaria.  It  was  a 
source  of  deep  satisfaction  to  see  the  scowling  and 
hostile  countenances  of  Germans,  Austrians  and 
Hungarians  replaced  by  the  cheerful  and  honest  faces 
of  the  Thuringians,  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  the 
Magyarians.  Moreover  I  was  assured  on  all  sides  that 
if  these  faces  are  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  they  will 
be  altered  in  any  way  required. 

IT  was  very  pleasant,  too,  to  find  myself  once  again  in 
the  flagstoned  halls  of  the  Yildiz  Kiosk,  the  Sultan's 
palace.  My  little  friend,  Abdul  Aziz,  rose  at  once  from 
his  cushioned  divan  under  a  lemon  tree  and  came 
shuffling  in  his  big  slippers  to  meet  me,  a  smile  of 
welcome  on  his  face.  He  seemed,  to  my  surprise, 
radiant  with  happiness.  The  disasters  attributed  by 
the  Allied  press  to  his  unhappy  country  appeared  to  sit 
lightly  on  the  little  man. 

"How  is  everything  going  in  Turkey?"  I  asked  as 
we  sat  down  side  by  side  on  the  cushions. 

"Splendid,"  ?aid   Abdul.     "I  suppose  you've  heard 


that  we're  bankrupt?" 
"Bankrupt!"    I    ex- 
claimed. 

"Yes,"  continued  the 
Sultan,     rubbing    his 
hands  together  with  positive  enjoyment,  "we  can't  pay 
a  cent:  isn't  it  great?    Have  some  champagne?" 

He  clapped  his  hands  together  and  a  turbaned  at- 
tendant appeared  with  wine  on  a  tray  which  he  served 
into  long-necked  glasses. 
"I'd  rather  have  tea,"  I  said. 

"No,  no,  don't  take  tea,"  he  protested.  "We've 
practically  cut  out  afternoon  tea  here.  It's  part  of  our 
Turkish  thrift  movement.  We're  taking  champagne 
instead.  Tell  me,  have  you  a  Thrift  Movement  like 
that  where  you  come  from— Canada,  I  think  it  is, 
isn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "we  have  one  just  like  that." 
"This  war  finance  is  glorious  stuff,  isn't  it?"  con- 
tinued the  Sultan.    "How  much  do  you  think  we  owe?" 
"I  haven't  an  idea,"  I  said. 
"Wait  a  minute,"  said  Abdul. 

1_IE  touched  a  bell  and  at  the  sound  of  it  there  came 

■*■  .shuffling  into  the  room  my  venerable  old  acquaint- 
ance, Toomuch  Koffi,  the  Royal  Secretary.  But  to  my 
surprise  he  no  longer  wore  his  patriarchal  beard,  his 
flowing  robe  and  his  girdle.  He  was  clean  shaven  and 
close  cropped  and  dressed  in  a  short  jacket  like  an 
American  bell  boy. 

"You  remember  Toomuch,  I  think,"  said  Abdul. 
"I've  reconstructed  him  a  little,  as  you  see." 

"The  Peace  of  Allah  be  upon  thine  head,"  said 
Toomuch  Koffi  to  the  Sultan,  commencing  a  deep 
salaam;  "what  wish  sits  behind  thy  forehead  that  thou 
shouldst  ring  the  bell  for  this  humble  creature  of  clay 
to  come  into  the  sunlight  of  thy  presence?  Tell  me, 
Oh  Lord,  if  perchance — " 

"Here,  here,"  interrupted  the  Sultan  impatiently, 
"cut  all  that  stuff  out,  please.  That  ancient  courtesy 
business  won't  do,  not  if  this  country  is  to  reconstruct 
itself  and  come  abreast  of  the  great  modern 
democracies.    Say  to  me  simply  'What's  the  trouble'?" 

Toomuch  bowed,  and  Abdul  continued.  "Look  in 
your  tablets  and  see  how  much  our  public  debt  amounts 
to  in  American  dollars." 

The  Secretary  drew  forth  his  tablets,  ,and  bowed  his 
head  a  moment  in  some  perplexity  over  the  figures  that 
were  scribbled  on  them.  "Multiplication,"  I  heard  him 
murmur,  "is  an  act  of  the  grace  of  heaven;  let  me  in- 
voke a  blessing  on  five,  the  perfect  number,  whereby 


Some  of  the  most  skilled 
labor   in   Turkey. 


the  Pound  Turkish  is  distributed  into  the  American 
dollar." 

TTE  remained  for  a  few  moments  with  his  eyes  turned, 
^  -•■  as  if  in  supplication,  towards  the  vaulted  ceiling. 

"Have  you  got  it?"  asked  Abdul. 

"Yes." 

"And  what  do  we  owe,  adding  it  all  together?" 

"Forty  billion  dollars,"  said  Toomuch. 

"Isn't  that  wonderful!"  exclaimed  Abdul,  with  de- 
light radiating  over  his  countenance.  "Who  would 
have  thought  that  before  the  war!  Forty  billion  dol- 
lars! Aren't  we  the  financiers?  Aren't  we  the  bul- 
wark of  monetary  power?  Can  you  touch  that  in  Can- 
ada?" 

"No,"  I  said,  "we  can't.  We  don't  owe  two  billion  yet." 

"Oh,  never  mind,  never  mind."  said  the  little  man  in  a 
consoling  tone.  "You  are  only  a  young  country  yet. 
You'll  do  better  later  on.  And  in  any  case  I  am  sure, 
you  are  just  as  proud  of  your  one  billion  as  we  are  of 
our  forty." 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  said,  "we  certainly  are." 

"Come,  come,  that's  something  anyway.     You're  on 
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the  right  track,  and  you  must  not  be  discouraged  if 
you're  not  up  to  the  Turkish  standard  yet.  You  must 
remember,  as  I  told  you  before,  that  Turkey  leads  the 
world  in  all  ideas  of  government  and  finance.  Take  the 
present  situation.  Here  we  are,  bankrupt — pass  me 
the  champagne,  Toomuch,  and  sit  down  with  us — the 
very  first  nation  of  the  lot.  It's  a  great  feather  in  the 
cap  of  our  financiers.  It  gives  us  a  splendid  start  for 
the  new  era  of  reconstruction  that  we  are  beginning  on. 
As  you  perhaps  have  hard  we  are  all  hugely  busy 
about  it.  You  notice  my  books  and  papers,  do  you  not?" 
the  Sultan  added  very  proudly,  waving  his  hand  to- 
wards a  great  pile  of  blue  books,  pamphlets  and  docu- 
ments that  were  heaped  upon  the  floor  beside  him. 

"Why!  I  never  knew  before  that  you  ever  read 
anything!"  I  exclaimed  in  amazement. 

"Never  did.  But  everything's  changed  now,  isn't  it, 
Toomuch?  I  sit  and  work  here  for  hours  every  morn- 
ing. It's  become  a  delight  to  me.  After  all,"  said 
Abdul,  lighting  a  big  cigar  and  sticking  up  his  feet 
on  his  pile  of  papers  with  an  air  of  the  deepest  com- 
fort, "what  is  there  like  work?  So  stimulating,  so 
satisfying.  I  sit  here  working  away,  just  like  this, 
most  of  the  day.    There's  nothing  like  it." 

"What  are  you  working  at?"  I  asked. 

"Reconstruction,"  said  the  little  man,  puff- 
ing a  big  cloud  from  his  cigar,  "reconstruc- 
tion." 

"What  kind  of  reconstruction?" 

*</\LL  kinds — financial,  industrial,  politi- 

^^  cal,  social.  It's  great  stuflf.  By  the 
way,"  he  continued  with  great  animation, 
"would  you  like  to  be  my  Minister  of  Labor? 
No?  Well,  I'm  sorry.  I  half  hoped  'you 
would.  We're  having  no  luck  with  them. 
The  last  one  was  thrown  into  the  Bosphorus 
on  Monday.  Here's  the  report  on  it — no, 
that's  the  one  on  the  shooting  of  the  Minister 
of  Religion — ah !  here  it  is — Report  on  the 
Drowning  of  the  Minister  of  Labor.  Let 
me  read  you  a  bit  of  this:  I  call  this  one  of 
the  best  reports,  of  its  kind,  that  has  come 
in." 

"No,  no,"  I  said,  "don't  bother  to  read  it. 
Just  tell  me  who  did  it  and  why." 

"Workingmen,"  said  the  Sultan,  very 
cheerfully,  "a  delegation.  They  withheld 
their  reasons." 

"So  you  are  having  labor  troubles  here  too?"  I  asked. 

"Labor  troubles!"  exclaimed  the  little  Sultan,  roll- 
ing up  his  eyes.  "I  should  say  so.  The  whole  of 
Turkey  is  bubbling  with  labor  unrest  like  the  rose- 
water  in  a  narghile.  Look  at  your  tablets,  Toomuch, 
and  tell  me  what  new  strikes  there  have  been  this 
morning." 

The  aged  Secretary  fumbled  with  his  notes  and  began 
to  murmur — "Truly  will  I  try,  with  the  aid  of  Allah — " 


"We  can't  pay  » 

cent.      Isn't      it 

great?" 


"Now,  now,"  said  Abdul  warningly,  "that  won't  do. 
Say  simply  'Sure.'    Now  tell  me." 

The  Secretary  looked  at  a  little  list  and  read:  "The 
strikes  of  to-day  comprise — the  wigmakers,  the  dog 
fanciers,  the  conjurers,  the  snake  charmers,  and  the 
soothsayers." 

"You  hear  that,"  said  Abdul  proudly.  "That  repre- 
sents some  of  the  most  skilled  labor  in  Turkey." 

"I  suppose  it  does,"  I  said,  "but  tell  me,  Abdul — 
what  about  the  really  necessary  trades,  the  coal  miners. 


the  steel  workers,  the  textile  operatives,  the  farmers, 
and  the  railway  people.    Are  they  working?" 

The  little  Sultan  threw  himself  back  on  his  cushions 
in  a  paroxysm  of  laughter,  in  which  even  his  ancient 
Secretary  was  feign  to  join. 

"My  dear  sir,  my  dear  sir!"  he  laughed.     "Don't 
make   me   die   of   laughter.      Working!    Those    people 
working!     Surely  you  don't  think  we  are  so  behind- 
hand in  Turkey  as  all  that!    All  those  workers  stopped 
absolutely  months  ago.     It  is  doubtful  if  they'll  ever 
work  again.     There's  a  strong  movement  in  Turkey  to 
abolish  all  necessary  work  altogether." 
"But  who  then,"  I  asked,  "is  working?" 
"Look  on  the  tablets,  Toomuch,  and  see." 
The    aged    Secretary   bowed,    and    turned    over   the 
leaves  of  his  "tablets,"  which  I  now  perceived,  on  a 
closer    view,    to    be    merely    an    American    ten    cent 
memorandum  book.     Then  he  read: 

"The  following,  oh  All  Highest,  still  work — the  beg- 
gars, the  poets,  the  missionaries,  the  Salva- 
tion Arniy,  and  the  instructors  of  the  Youths 
of  Light  in  the  American  Presbyterian 
College." 

"But,  dear  me,  Abdul,"  I  exclaimed, 
"Surely  this  situation  is  desperate?  What 
can  your  nation  subsist  on  in  such  a  situa- 
tion?" 

"Pooh,  pooh,"  said  the  Sultan.  "The  inter- 
est on  our  debt  alone  is  two  billion  a  year. 
Everjbody  in  Turkey,  great  or  small,  holds 
bonds  to  some  extent.  At  the  worst  they  can 
all  live  fairly  well  on  the  interest.  This  is 
finance,  is  it  not,  Toomuch  Koffi?" 

"The  very  best  and  latest,"  said  the  aged 
man  with  a  profound  salaam. 

<«r>UT  what  steps  are  you  taking,"  I  asked, 
^  "to  remedy  your  labor  troubles?" 
"We  are  appointing  commissions,"  said 
Abdul.  "We  appoint  one  for  each  new 
labor  problem.  How  many  yesterday.  Too- 
much?" 

"Forty-three,"  answered  the  secretary. 
"That's  below  our  average,  is  it  not?"  said 
Abdul  a  little  anxiously.    "Try  to  keep  it  up 
to  fifty  if  you  can.    We  must  not  fall  behind 
you   in  Canada." 

"And  these  commissions,    what    do    thev 
do?" 

"They  make  Reports,"  said  Abdul,  beginning  to  yawn 
as  if  the  continued  brain  exercise  of  conversation  were 
fatiguing  his  intellect,  "excellent  reports.  We  have 
had  some  that  are  said  to  be  perfect  models  of  the  very 
best  Turkish." 

"And  what  do  they  recommend?" 
"I  don't  know,"  said  the  Sultan.     "We  don't  read 
them  for  that.     We  like  to  read  them  simply  as  Turk- 
ish." Continued  on  page  66 


Imperial  Relations  Must  Be  Worked  Out 

Bj  VISCOUNT  BRYCE,  O.M. 


VISCOUNT  JAMES  BKYCB 


Editor's  Note. — The  fact  that  Viscount  Bryce 
ivas  a  member  of  the  British  Government,  and 
held  important  Cabinet  posts,  subsequently  act- 
ing as  British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
from  1907  to  1913,  makes  this  statement,  which 
was  prepared  for  MacLean's,  an  important  one. 
His  success  at  Washington  marks  a  fitness  to 
speak    on    questions    of   national   relationships. 

IT  seems  to  me  that  the  petition  of  Canada  and 
tlie  other  Rreat  Dominions  will  be  worked 
out  more  dearly  in  i)ractice  than  can  now 
he  laid  down  by  any  theory.  The  British  Em- 
pire, or  British  Union  of  Commonwealths,  which- 
ever we  call  it,  has  been  worked  out  in  practice, 
like  so  many  institutions  of  our  race,  and  if  it 
iiad  been  attempted  to  prescribe  future  develop- 
ment by  means  of  formulas,  we  should  not  have 
had  the  results  which  have  been  so  happily 
attained  hitherto.  The  value  of  an  Imperial 
Council  seems  to  reside  in  the  fact  that  it  would 
not  interfere  in  any  way  with  Canadian  self- 
iiovernmcnt,  but  would  provide  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  an  exchanee  of  views  between  the 
(Jovcrnment  of  the  mother  country  and  its  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  the  Government  and  public 
opinion  of  the  Dominions,  .so  that  each  would 
understand    one    another    more    perfectly    than 


they  now  do,  and  that  it  should  be  made  more 
certain  that  their  joint  action  should  represent 
the  common  will  and  purpose  of  both.  We  in 
Britain  ought  to  know  all  that  the  Dominions 
/eel  about  questions  of  foreign  policy,  and  the 
leprcsentatives  of  the  Dominions  ought  to  have 
(he  fullest  opportunity  for  exprcs.«ing  their  views. 
Similarly,  the  British  members  would  communi- 
cate our  ideas  to  the  Governments  of  the  Domin- 
ions and  tlicir  peoples,  .so  that  the  action  to  be 
ultimately  taken  should,  so  far  as  possible,  repre- 
j,ent  thai   wlticli  i<  '"mtnon  to  Imth. 

IT  would  l>e  a  mi.-iuku  to  Jiave  a  body  appointcii 
at  the  present  stage  witli  any  leijislative 
powers,  and,  therefore,  tho.se  who  would  create 
a  Federal  Legislature  for  the  Kmpire.  similar  to 
the  legislative  authorities  of  the  Federal  Gnvrrn- 
ments  of  the  Dominion,  would  be  going  nuicb 
too  far.  Each  Dominion  should  develop  its  in- 
ternal policy  on  its  own  lines.  Tf  a  T,eague  of 
Nations  is  created,  as  we  hope,  the  precedent 
fct  in  Paris  by  the  presence  and  voice  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Dominions,  would  luive  a 
v.ilue  as  indicating  the  influence  which  the 
Dominions  ought  to  bnve  in  settling  matters  of 
world  concern. 


MARY  Campbell,  returning  from  a 
walk,  was  rather  puzzled  to  see  an 
unusually  large  crowd  collected  near 
the  front  of  the  church.  She  would  have 
passed  on,  however,  had  not  the  sound  of 
her  father  s  name,  falling  from  the  lips  of 
a  man  standing  on  a  platform,  about  which 
the  people  clustered,  caused  her  to  pause. 
She  knew  instinctively  what  it  was  that  the 
loud-voiced  cfReial  was  about  to  announce, 
and  a  sense  almost  of  shame  prompted  her 
to  hurry  on.  But  something  else  was 
stronger,  the  pride  that  showed  in  the 
courageous  lift  of  her  head,  kept  her  from 
obeying  the  impulse. 

It  was  thus  that  Hugh  Lyttleton  saw  her. 
Seated  in  his  car  by  the  curb,  he  could  see 
her  face  in  profile.  It  was  a  face  of  un- 
usual charm  and  distinction.  The  features,  as  he  saw 
them  in  outline,  were  finely  formed,  with  sufficient 
irregularity  to  give  co  her  uniqueness,  individuality. 
The  nose  was  delicately  shaped,  the  lips  charmingly 
curved,  neither  too  full  nor  too  severe,  the  chin  daintily 
firm  and  rounded.  In  the  rather  pale  cheek  was 
the  faintest  touch  of  wild-rose  pink,  due  to  the 
emotion  of  the  moment.  Her  lips  were  firmly  closed, 
as  if  expressive  of  courageous  resolve  under  the 
scrutiny  of  many  eyes.  Her  hair  was  of  unusual 
a»hy-gold  tint  that  harmonized  exquisitely  with  the 
rest  of  the  girl's  rare  delightsomeness.  There  were 
pretty  women  in  the  waiting  crowd — for  the  French- 
Canadian  woman,  three  centuries  from  France,  has 
not  lost  the  Frenchwoman's  trick  of  smart  coquettish- 
ness  in  dress — but  this  was  a  woman  apart. 

Lyttleton's  eyes  revealed  his  frank  admiration.  Per- 
haps he  was  moved  more,  at  the  moment,  by  her  proud 
courage  than  by  her  beauty  of  face  and  form.  He 
was  an  unusual  man,  a  full  inch  over  six  feet,  wide- 
shouldered,  with  determined,  aggressive,  good-looking 
face,  his  brown  hair  and  moustache  close  cropped, 
his  eyes  steel-blue.  He  looked  what  he  was,  a  success- 
ful man,  of  real  power,  fully  conscious  of  his  own 
abilities  and  accomplishments.  At  twenty-three  he 
had  been  a  pitman  in  the  local  mines,  to-day  he  was 
a  millionaire  owner  and  in  his  thirty-fifth  year.  He 
had  started  with  less  than  nothing— a  thousand  dol- 
lar debt,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  he  had  made  his 
wealth  bv  clear  vision,  hard  fighting  and  a  certain 
indomitable  will.  Men  said  he  was  lucky.  It  was 
true.  When  opportunity  had  come  tapping  at  the 
doors  of  himself  and  his  fellows,  with  that  soft  tap 
of  hers,  at  her  inconvenient  hours,  they  slumbered  and 
slept;  he  was  at  the  latch  in  a  jump,  lamp  trimmed, 
filled,  burning,  in  his  hand,  and  out  into  the  dark 
road  to  meet  the  bridegroom  of  his  burning  desire. 
That  was  his  luck. 

He  was  a  man  of  flawless  courage,  and  he  could 
see  and  admire  it  in  a  kindred  spirit,  friend  or  enemy. 
There  had  been  many  to  oppose  him,  none  more 
virulently  than  the  father  of  this  girl.  Lyttleton  had 
sworn,  ten  years  before,  in  the  heat  of  youth's  resent- 
ment at  injustice,  that  he  would  break  Campbell  be- 
fore he  had  finished  with  him.  It  had  seemed  boyish 
rage  and  swagger  at  the  time.  Campbell  was  rich, 
utrongly  entrenched,  and  the  youngster  struggling  to 
keep  his  feet;  but  the  youngster  had  kept  faith  with 
himself,  his  word,  and  Campbell.  This  scene,  outside 
the  church  doors,  was  the  final  act  of  the  play. 


/^N  the  platform  a  bailiff  droned  away  in  French 
^^  the  verbiage  of  his  long  document.  It  set  forth 
that,  by  virtue  of  a  judgment  obtained  against  Robert 
Campbell  in  some  suit  at  law,  seizure  had  been  made 
of  his  mine,  mill,  lands,  house,  goods  and  chattels,  and 
that  on  a  day,  then  and  there  specified,  the  properties 
would  be  sold  by  public  auction. 

Of  the  thousand  peoyile  who  stood  before  the  church 
listening,  none  but  sympathized  with  the  girl,  Mary 
Campbell,  except  perhaps  Lyttleton,  and  his  mind 
was  too  full  of  admiration.  Pity  made  little  appeal 
to  him.  It  was  usually  an  inexpensive  sentiment  thai 
people  indulged  in  to  save  their  pockets.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  people  imagined  that  he  was  enjoy- 
ing a  dramatic  triumph,  he  had  no  thought  of  it.  He 
had  happened  to  drive  along  when  the  bailiff  began  to 
read.  Lyttleton's  hatred  had  died  out  long  ago, 
though  his  resolve  had  lived.  He  was  too  big  a  man 
to  waste  time  and  thought  gloating  over  a  man  who 
was  down  and  out,  and  therefore  no  fit  antagonist 
of  his  strength  or  subject  of  his  thought. 

The  reading  at  last  done,  the  folk  moved  off,  talking 
with  many  nods  and  wise  shakes  of  the  head  of  the 
collapse  of  the  "aristocrat."  Mary  had  vanished  with 
the  rest,  responding  smilingly  to  the  respectful  greet- 
ings of  a  warm-hearted,  kindly  people. 

"Ah!  but  it  is  sad!  It  is  indeed  sad!"  The 
diminutive,  but  very  obviously  important  notary 
Chaput  stopped  at  the  door  of  Lyttleton's  car,  his 
most  funereal  air  upon  him.  "But  so  it  goes,  from  the 
silken  shoe  to  the  sabot.  Yesterday — the  day  before 
—and  stiil  before  that — the  Campbells  were  every- 
thing.    To-day — Pouf!     Where   are   they?" 

"Where  they  ought  to  be.  Where  you  and  I  would 
be  if  we  couldn't  pay  our  bills.  When  they  made  you 
a  notary,  Chaput,  they  spoiled  a  first-class  under- 
taker," grinned  Lyttleton.  "Jump  in  and  I'll  deliver 
you  into  Madame's  care." 

"But  still  it  is  sad,"  insisted  the  little  man,  snug- 
gling into  the  cushions  of  the  car.  "Fine  gentlemen— 
for  the  fishing  and  the  hunting  and  the  grand  enter- 
tainment— but  no  business  blood  in  them." 

"Well,  they'll  have  plenty  time  for  the  fishing,  hunt- 
ing, and  the  grand  entertainment,"  mimicked  Lyttle- 
ton. 

"But  it  is  one  grand  triumph  for  you,  Monsieur 
Lyttleton.  If  I  could  offer  my  congratulations  I  would 
do  80,  but  it  is  too  sad.  Monsieur  Campbell  is  my  very 
good    friend,    and    Madame — so    distinguished,    and 


Mademoiselle  Mary — charming,  adorable! 
Still  Monsieur  Robert  hurled  upon  you  the 
challenge- — a  I'outrance,  as  you  say,  to  a 
finish,  and  here  behold  is  the  tragic  end.  It 
is  sad!     Of  an  infinite  sadness." 

"All  right,  have  it  your  own  way,"  laughed 
Lyttleton,  "and  there  is  Madame,  waiting  to 
pull  your  ears  for  keeping  dinner  waiting." 
"Ah,  nonV  replied  the  sprightly  little 
man.  "She  waits  to  give  the  welcome.  You 
are  an  unhappy  single  man — you  do  not  un- 
derstand. But  you  will  stay  dinner? 
Madame  has  the  vol  au  vent,  your  favorite 
dish,  and  she  will  be  delighted.  The  vol  au 
vent,  Monsieur  Hugh!" 

"I  wish  I  could,"  replied  Lyttleton.     "But 

I  have  business  to  attend  to  at  once.  Thanks 

all    the    same.       Give  my    compliments    to 

Madame,  and  tell  her  that  thought  of  the 

vol  au  vent  will  make  my  mouth  water  all 

day.     And  by  the  way,  Chaput,  keep  to-morrow  clear 

from  three  to  four.    I  have  quite  a  bit  of  business  for 

you  to  attend  to." 

"Merci,  Monsieur!"  and  the  little  man  bowed.  "The 
hours  is  yours."  He  stood  on  the  steps  watching  the 
departure  of  his  best  client,  and  then  rushed  indoors 
to  Madame's  embrace  and  the  vol  au  vent. 

TOURING  the  two  years  following  Mary  Campbell's 
■*-^  return  from  college,  Hugh  Lyttleton  had  seen  her 
frequently  in  the  streets  of  the  little  town.  He  had 
never  spoken  to  her.  Sometimes  he  doubted  if  she 
had  ever  seen  him.  She  passed  him  on  the  streets 
as  if  he  did  not  exist.  Campbell  was  not  a  silent  man 
over  his  woes  and  Lyttleton  knew  that  the  etching 
of  himself,  under  the  vindictive  stylus  of  his  enemy, 
would  be  unflattering,  and  deep  bitten. 

The  first  time  Hugh  had  seen  Mary  Campbell  he  had 
not  thought  her  pretty,  or  even  attractive.  She  was 
too  pale,  distant,  serious.  Later  his  artistic  sense 
underwent  a  great  change.  He  thought  her  the  most 
exquisite  feminine  creature  he  had  ever  looked  upon. 
It  was  not  her  unusual  beauty,  her  grace,  her  charm- 
ingly distinctive  refinement,  subtle  as  the  fragrance  of 
rare  attar.  What  it  was  he  did  not  know.  It  was 
hauntingly  elusive,  inescapable,  indefinable.  Some- 
times he  denied  to  himself  that  he  was  in  love  with  this 
girl  whose  indifference  was  more  than  disdain,  to 
whom  he,  his  success,  his  money,  were  matters  of  no 
moment  whatever.  He  doubted  if  she  even  hated  him. 
He  had  been  in  love,  after  a  fashion,  with  girls  before, 
but  this  emotion  was  different. 

There  was  little  of  sense  appeal  in  it,  and  yet  it 
dominated  his  every  faculty.  He  knew  that  sjhe, 
certainly,  regarded  him  as  the  author  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  her  family,  that,  so  far  as  she  personally 
was  concerned,  his  money  would  be  of  no  weight  in 
her  judgment  of  him.  Probably  she,  being  "aristo- 
crat," despised  the  humble  stock  from  which  he 
sprang.  She  belonged  to  a  people  who  had  maintained 
old-world  distinctions  regarding  birth,  blood,  lineage, 
in  much  of  their  ancient  rigidity. 

AFTER  he  left  Chaput,  he  drove  through  the  town, 
up  the  steep  hillside,  to  the  mines  he  owned,  now 
wrapped  in  Sabbatic  stillness.  He  let  himself  into 
his  office,  locked  the  door  after  him,  entered  his  pri- 
vate room,  and  sat  down  before  the  closed  desk.     His 
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thought  was  of  the  girl  who  had  stood  near  his  car, 
watching,  listening  to  the  droning  voice  of  the  bailiff 
as  he  read  what  must  have  been  to  her  the  death  war- 
rant of  her  people  and  her  pride.  He  saw  the  glow 
in  her  cheek,  the  tightening  of  the  lips,  the  faint  rise 
and  fall  of  the  bosom,  and  he  knew  that  he  desired 
this  girl,  as  he  had  never  desired  money,  as  he  had 
never  desired  to  break  her  father,  as  he  had  never 
sought  mastery  over  men — the  three  great  ambitions 
in  his  life.  She  filled  the  whole  of  his  world,  a  rare, 
unique,  priceless  jewel.  He  told  himself  that  he  must 
win  her  even  if  her  feeling  for  him  could  not  be 
changed.  Lyttleton  knew  that  his  case  was  well  nigh 
desperate.  But  there  seemed  to  him  one  ray  of  hope. 
There  had  ever  been  in  her  a  touching  devotion  to  her 
people.  He  thought  he  knew  the  barb  that  pressed 
deepest  into  her  heart  this  gay  summer  day. 

The  afternoon  was  half  gone  when  he  finished  his 
deliberations.  He  left  the  office,  locked  the  door  be- 
hind him,  and  drove  down  to  the  hotel.  Dinner  had 
been  kept  for  him,  but  he  brusquely  declined  it,  went 
up  to  his  rooms  and  changed  his  clothes.  Standing 
a  moment  at  the  window  he  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell drive  by  in  their  little  phaeton.  Then  he  went 
downstairs  and  jumped  again  into  his  waiting  car.  It 
was  remarked  by  the  row  of  men,  smoking  and  gos- 
siping on  the  veranda,  that  Lyttleton  must  have  great 
things  on  his  mind,  this  day  of  his  triumph,  for  he 
spoke  to  none,  and  appeared  as  if  he  saw  none. 

CHAPTER  II. 

SAVE  for  a  maidservant  Mary 
Campbell  was  alone  in  the 
house.  Luncheon  had  been,  as  all 
family  gatherings  were,  these  days, 
a  dreary,  spiritless  function.  Every 
few  minutes  her  father  would  rise 
from  the  table,  go  out  aimlessly, 
and  then  return  moody  and  brood- 
ing. Her  mother,  a  sweet-faced, 
dignified  woman,  showed  in  her  face 
the  care  and  distress  that  she  rare- 
ly gave  expression  to.  The  coming 
of  the  bailiff,  during  the  past  week, 
had  been  a  humiliation,  the  like  of 
which  neither  woman  had  ever 
dreamed  to  be  within  the  range  of 
possibilities.  He  had  gone  over  the 
house,  listing  and  appraising  the 
various  articles  of  furniture,  that 
were  to  their  owners  almost  as  the 
fittings  of  a  shrine.  When  her 
father  after  lunch  had  proposed  to 
drive  Mrs.  Campbell  out  to  call  on 
old  friends,  Mary  was  glad.  Any- 
thing was  better  than  this  brooding 
within  the  house.  If  things  were 
as  bad  as  she  feared  they  were,  the 
ruin  was  irretrievable.  In  his 
optimistic  moods — for  he  alternated 
swiftly  between  pitiable  pessimism 
and  incurable  optimism — her  father 
prophesied  that  he  would  get  clear 
of  the  rocks  still,  but  she  and  her 
mother  knew,  by  this  time,  the 
worth  of  these  hopeful  dreamings. 
After  they  had  gone  she  went 
into  the  morning  room  with  a  book. 
The  tall  French  windows  were  wide 
open.  Across  the  drive,  a  succes- 
sion of  green  lawns  terraced  the 
slope  to  the  boathouse  and  lake. 
Flowers  bioonied  everywhere  in  the 
glory  of  July.  The  room,  facing 
east,  was,  like  all  the  apartments 
of  the  house,  spacious,  wainscoted 
in  dark  oak,  with  open  fireplace 
framed  in  finely  cut  stone,  and 
tiled  with  the  artistic  workmanship 
of  old  Dutch  potters.  Mary  thought 
of  this  handsome  old  room,  furnish- 
ed with  the  elaborate  luxury  of  a 
past  day,  in  the  occupancy  of  some 
French-Canadian  farmer,  whose 
tastes  would  almost  certainly  run 
to  severely  practical  things,  of  the 
pieces  of  furniture  and  the  books, 
each  like  a  treasured  old  friend, 
peddled  off  by  an  auctioneer  whose 
specialty  was  cattle.  There  was 
the  future  to  think  about.  As  yet 
they  had  made  no  plans.  She  did 
not  know  what  they  could  do.  For 
herself  it  did  not  matter  much.  She 
could  make  her  own  way  in  the 
world,  but  her  father  was  past 
work;  indeed  he  had  never  worked. 


Away  from  the  town  that  had  been  the  home  of  his 
people  for  a  hundred  years,  he  would  be  like  a  tree 
transplanted  in  maturity.  To  remain  in  the  place 
would  be  to  be  ceaselessly  reminded  of  the  height  from 
which  he  had  fallen. 

CHE  was  aroused  by  the  clamor  of  the  front  door 
^  bell.  The  maid  had  gone  upstairs  to  dress,  so  she 
answered  the  summons  hers-elf.  The  man  she  knew 
to  be  Lyttleton  stood  at  the  door. 

"I  am  sorry,"  she  said.     ''My  father  is  out." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  he  answered.  "It  is  you  I  wished 
to  see.  Miss  Campbell.     My  name  is  Lyttleton." 

She  led  the  way  to  the  morning-room.  Probably 
he  had  come  to  see  the  house,  or  speak  of  the  sale. 
Perhaps  he  wished  to  buy  the  place.  It  would  be  in 
keeping  with  all  she  had  heard  of  him.  He  might 
have  chosen  another  day  for  his  projects  and  affairs. 
Still  it  would  be  better  foi'  her  to  meet  him  than  her 
father. 

Hugh  Lyttleton  had  never  seen  anything  like  the 
room  before.  He  had  been  reared  in  a  bare  farm 
kitchen,  and  had  lived  since  in  bare  lodgings  or  the 
dull  dreariness  of  country  hotel  apartments.  Here 
was  a  different  atmosphere.  Everything  spoke  of 
woman's  spirit,  nature,  refinement.  None  could  bet- 
ter appreciate  it  than  this  keen  man  of  the  new  world, 
who  had  good  blood  in  him,  and  sound  ancestry  back 
of  the  years  of  farmhouse  poverty.  The  Lyttletons 
had  traditions.  They  beloneed  to  those  who  had  gone 
back,  but  in  Hugh  had  come  again.     Through  the  open 
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windows  he  gazed  an  instant,  charmed  by  the  exquisite 
peep  of  green  sward,  flower  brilliance,  lordly  oaks  in 
the  full  beauty  of  their  foliage,  and,  through  the 
branches,  glimpses  of  the  blue  water  of  the  lake. 

Then  he  swiftly  turned  his  back  on  it  all,  and  sat 
facing  her.  In  the  setting  of  her  beautiful  home,  she 
was  even  more  desirable  than  as  he  had  before  seen 
her,  cool,  self-possessed,  a  girl  of  rare  charm  and  re- 
finement. He  felt  his  bigness  to  be  rough  and  coarse 
in  contrast  with  her. 

"I  wonder  if  you  would  listen  to  me  for  ten  minutes. 
Miss  Campbell?"  he  asked.  "It  is,  I  know,  rather  un- 
usual, but  I  want  to  talk  about  myself,  about— well, 
things  in  general,  and  about  you." 

She  looked  at  him  with  clear,  frank  eyes,  that,  he 
thought,  were  not  altogether  unfriendly.  That  she 
did  not  like  him  was  natural,  inevitable.  He  was  the 
malicious  enemy,  the  presumptuous,  successful  upstart 
who  had  thrust  himself  into  her  world,  with  disastrous 
results  to  her  people  and  herself.  She  must  regard 
him  as  som.e  patrician  Roman  maiden  must  have  looked 
upon  Goth  or  Vandal.  Yet,  he  thought,  she  was  a 
just  woman,  who  would  listen  to  reason  rather  than 
the  calumnies  of  prejudice. 

"I  don't  know  why,  but  I  feel  that  I  can  talk  to  you, 
as  I  couldn't  to  the  average  woman,  considering  my  re- 
lations with  your  family,"  he  continued.  "Naturally 
you  think  of  me,  if  you  think  of  me  at  all,  as  an  enemy, 
the  cause  of  all  this  trouble.  Those  who  listened  to 
that  bailiff  this  morning,  imagined,  I  suppose,  that  I 
rejoice  over  what  has  happened.  I  don't  think  I  am 
glad  about  it,  although  it  marks 
•  the  accomplishment  of  what  I  set 
out  to  do  ten  years  ago.  When  I 
have  to  fight,  I  want  to  win,  but  it 
gives  me  no  pleasure  to  know,  afcer 
the  fight  is  done,  that  my  adversary 
suffers.  Let  me  tell  you  what  it 
means  to  me.  I  am  thirty-five  years 
old.  My  people  all  their  days  were 
beggarly  poor,  though  they  were  as 
proud  and  independent  as  any  who 
walk  the  earth.  What  I  saw  in 
their  lives  made  me  ambitious  for 
something  better.  At  fifteen  I  was 
a  pitman  in  the  Williams  pits  here. 
"At  twenty-three  I  saw  an  open- 
ing, a  chance  to  be  my  own  master, 
and  get  what  I  wanted  —  money. 
The  mines  here,  belonging  to  your 
fatherand  the  Williams  people,  were 
not  being  worked,  but  toyed  with 
by  amateurs,  gentry  who  knew 
nothing  about  real  business.  There 
was  the  open  door,  and  I  went  in. 
Everybody  said  I  was  an  arrogant, 
conceited,  presumptuous  fool  for 
wanting  to  do  what  others  had  no 
desire  to  try.  That's  what  they 
said  when  I  left  the  farm.  Had  I 
listened  to  my  neighbors  I  would 
have  been  scratching  a  few  acres 
of  farm  land  for  bread  and  a  cover- 
ing roof  to-day.  They  said  what  I 
was  striving  after  was  impossible. 
I  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  Miss 
Campbell,  that  of  all  the  soft, 
I  owardly  things  in  this  world,  when 
vou  conic  right  up  against  them, 
lighting  bent,  the  worst  are  these 
braggart  impossibilities." 

IN  spite  of  herself,  the  girl  was  im- 
■*  pressed  by  the  fighting  force  of 
the  man.  She  did  not  wonder  that 
her  father  and  the  Williams  people 
had  been  sw'ept  aside  by  the  bound- 
less energy  there  was  in  h:ni. 

"I  had  nothing  to  help  me  but  a 
strong  body,  a  fair  brain,  and  a 
resolution  to  let  no  chance  by,  if  I 
iduld  help  it.  I  couldn't  get  a  dol- 
lar from  a  bank.  The  managers 
\M)uld  look  at  me,  wise  as  Rocke- 
feller and  Morgan  rolled  into  one, 
if  I  mentioned  money.  I've  had 
them  hold  a  cheque  of  mine,  be- 
ruuse  thc.>  account  was  shy  a  quar- 
ter on  the  sum  called  for,  till  I 
lould  hustle  the  twenty-five  cents 
down.  All  the  knowing  folks 
would  meet  in  the  hotel  to  grin, 
with  a  glass  of  gin  in  their  hands, 
over  the  fool  exhibition  I  was  mak- 
ing of  myself,  and  they  prayed  as 
often  as  Daniel  did,  with  their  win- 
dows open  toward  Jerosalem,  that 
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the  Lord  would  smite  me  hard  for  the  correction  of  my 
sinful  pride. 

"It  was  all  right,  in  a  way.  Little  folk  are  bound  to 
have  little  ways.  You  can't  expect  a  giant  stride  from 
a  pygmy.  There  were  some  with  whom  I  had  to 
reckon.  Those  already  in  the  business  boasted  open- 
ly they  would  break  me,  crowd  me  off  my  little,  nar- 
row plank.  It  was  all  right  if  they  had  fought  me 
squarely,  but  they  did  not.  If  I  wanted  a  ton  of  coal, 
a  box  of  dynamite,  tools,  the  merchant  shook  his  head. 
If  he  sold  to  me,  he  would  lose  the  big  men's  business. 
I  was  boycotted,  on  the  black-list,  even  my  pitmen 
would  not  trust  me  overnight;  I  had  to  pay  their 
wages  every  day.  They  had  been  warned  that  I  was 
likely  to  smash  up  any  minute,  and  they  had  better 
watch  me.  I  can  lau?h  at  it  all  now— and  it  was  good 
for  me  then.  When  I  butted  into  the  market  I  knew 
and  expected  a  fight,  but  I  was  expecting  a  good- 
natured  tussle,  and  was  bent  on  taking  punish- 
ment, and  giving  what  I  could,  in  a  fair  spirit. 
But  this  rough-work  put  the  needed  bit  of  devil 
into  me.  I  went  at  my  task  just  about  twice  as 
hard  as  before,  because  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if 
breaking  was  to  be  done,  I  would  not,  if  I  could  help 
it  be  the  one  to  be  broken.  I  had  a  rough  time  for 
two  or  three  vears,  and  then  I  saw  that  I  was  gaining. 
There  was  room  for  my  feet;  I  could  move  more  easily. 
Tradesmen  began  to  come  seeking  my  orders,  and  the 
little  man  back  of  the  bank  counter  began  to  smile 
when  I  hove  in  sight.  He  revealed  a  hand  that  he 
wanted  to  use  in  shaking,  and  I  was  'Mr.  Lyttleton 
instesd  cf  'conceited  Hughie.'  The  pitmen  came  round 
and  said,  that  if  it  suited  me,  they  would  like  to  be 
paid  every  fortnight,  as  in  the  other  pits.  It  is  a 
small  world.  Miss  Campbell, 
with  a  lot  of  small  people  in  it, 

sometimes  as  it  is  with  small 
folks,  a  bully  of  a  world.       It 

runs,  licking  its  lips  and  fawn- 
ing on  the  boy  that  has  just 

got  a  basket  from  home.  When 
the  rival   firms  boasted  about 

breaking  me,  I  ought  to  have 

kept  quiet,  instead  of  imitating 

them,  but  I  was  young,  hot- 
blooded,  and  threatened  back. 

1  would  break  them,  and  I  set 

out   after   them   to    make   my 

word  good." 

She  leaned  forward  a  litt'e, 

her    arms    on    the    arms    of 

liie   chair,   her   hands    loosely 

clasped.     The   man   interested 

her — interested  her  immensely. 

She   belonged   to   a    people   to 

whom  self-repression  was  one 

of    the    cardinal    virtues,    in 

whose  sight  and  ears  egotism 

was    the    supreme    vulgarity. 

What  the  man  said  grated  on 

her    ears.      His    achievements 

should  be  left  to  speak  for  him. 

His  anxiety  to  explain  his  mo- 
tives  was   the   surest  sign   of 

their  meanness.     His  desire  to 

clothe  them  in  heroic  trappings 

cheap,  tawdry,  bombastic.    Yet 

he     had     power,     it     radiated 

from    him.      Men    such    as   he 

would  smash  through  a  world 

of  men,  not  only  because  of  the 

strength  in  them,  but  because 

they  would  not  scruple  to  use 

weapons   a    fine  nature   would 

disdain.     She  thought    of    the 

old  simile  of  a  sooty  chimney- 
sweeper     making      his      way 

through  a  crowd.     His  was  the 

subtlest  egotism,  masked  be- 
hind  apparent    frankness  and 

candor.      The    imputations    on 

her  father  and  his  associates, 

the  Williams',  displeased,  dis- 
gusted her.    She  wondered  if  in 

his  mind  loyalty  to  one's  own 

people  counted  for  anything. 
Her    eyes    met    his    without 

giving.  There  was  the  con- 
sciousness of  more  than  equal- 
ity— superiority — in  them,  that 

banished  the  sex  .sense  with  its 

traditions.  She  c^uld  not  un- 
derstand   why    he    had    come, 

unless  that  he  might  emphasize 

his   triumph    in    an    originally 

dramatic  way. 

"I   should    imagine  that  few 


men  so  completely  accomplish  their  purposes,"  she 
said. 

His  eyes  passed  from  her  and  ranged  the  room 
swiftly,  as  if  scarcely  consciousof  the  sting  of  indiffer- 
ence in  her  reply. 

"This  is  a  wonderful  house.  Miss  Campbell,"  he  said, 
as  if  he  were  commenting  upon  a  show  place.  "I  have 
never  been  inside  a  real  home  before.  But  where 
father  and  son,  mother  and  daughter,  have  succeeded 
each  other,  carrying  on  the  legends  of  home,  inheritors 
of  one  spirit,  each  adding  his  or  her  bit  of  beauty  or 
color  to  the  great  tapestry — it  is,  as  here,  wonderful. 
Not  the  building,  the  furnishing,  but  the  living,  mov- 
ing, breathing  spirit.  One  understands  why  old 
houses  have  their  tales  of  ghosts.  I  know  what  it  must 
mean  to  lose  such  a  home  as  this.  Like  driving  the 
souls  of  the  dead  from  their  abodes,  dividing  flesh 
and  spirit,  breaking  a  precious  jar  of  sweet  odors, 
scattering  their  fragrance  on  the  winds." 

The  man  had  insight  and  sensibility.  This  was  no 
recited  speech,  no  outpouring  of  platitude,  but  the  un- 
premeditated utterance  of  thought  closely  akin  to  her 
own. 

"Such  homes  are  lost  daily,"  she  answered.  "The 
old  die,  the  new  are  born."  If  sympathy  had  brought 
him,  and  he  was  trying  to  express  it,  he  might  carry 
it  off  with  him. 

"True,"  he  said.  "But  philosophy  never  lessened 
much  the  sting  of  loss,  nor  made  death'  before  one's 
time  a  thing  to  be  coveted." 

"No,"  she  answered,  "but  it  teaches  that  neither 
failure  nor  conspicuous  success  is  the  supreme  thing  it 
is  imagined  to  be." 


"You  ■hall  not  lush  mj  uuwcr  awar,"  b»  answaral, 


There  was  a  glimmer  of  humor  in  his  blue  eyes.  Her 
lapier  was  swift  and  sharp. 

"Yet  only  failures  damn  success  and  find  virtue 
among  the  ruins  of  what  they  had  hoped  to  be,"  he 
smiled. 

'Did  you  come'  to  discuss  the  philosophy  of  success 
and  failure?"  she  asked,  having  no  desire  to  prolong 
an  interview  that  was  becoming  wearisome. 

"No,"  he  replied,  and  then  hesitated.  "/  came  to 
ask  you  to  marry  m,e,  Miss  Campbell." 

'T^HE  unexpectedness  of  his  declaration  startled  her 
^  out  of  her  cool  calm.  A  faint  flush  deepened  in 
her  cheeks.  She  clasped  her  hands  more  tightly.  In 
her  eyes  flamed  the  light  of  anger.  Her  lips  trembled 
as  she  rose  to  her  feet,  the  red  glow  dying  out  of  her 
face,  leaving  it  white  in  indignant  pride. 

"Will  you  be  patient  and  listen  to  me  a  little  longer?" 
he  asked.  "I  know  it  must  seem  foolish,  presumptuous, 
perhaps  impertinent  to  you.  I  have  never  spoken  to 
you  before,  but  I  have  thought  so  much  about  you 
that  it  does  not  seem  so  strange,  though  very  wonder- 
ful, to  me  as  it  must  to  you.  Let  me  tell  you,  very 
respectfully,  what  is  in  my  mind,  and  then  you  may 
bid  me  go.  I  am  not  going  to  hurt  you  by  speaking  of 
love  to  you.  In  fact,  I  do  not  even  know  that  I  do  love 
you.  I  do  not  understand  myself.  Whether  the  mys- 
tery is  love  or  not  I  cannot  say.  This  I  do  know,  I 
covet  you  more  than  I  ever  wanted  anything  in  this 
life — I  want  your  thought,  your  friendship,  and  per- 
haps one  day,  your  love.  You  are  more  to  me  than  all 
I  thought  were  greatest — money,  revenge,  mastery.  I 
would  give  up  all,  and  take  poverty,  defeat,  subjection, 
and  count  them  victory,  if  I 
had  you.  It  may  sound  mad- 
ness, exaggeration,  to  you.  But 
it  is  true,  and  I  do  not  under- 
stand it.  It  is  not  of  to-day, 
or  yesterday.  I  would  walk 
out  into  the  world  this  moment, 
stripped  of  all  that  life  has 
given  me,  if  I  had  you  with  me, 
and  I  would  count  myself  vic- 
tor." 

She  stood,  her  hand  resting 
on  the  back  of  the  chair,  her 
eyes  meeting  his  equally.  The 
pride  and  anger  remained,  but 
with  them  something  of  respect 
for  the  man's  frankness  and 
sincerity.  There  was  dignity, 
in  his  bearing — he  had  risen 
as  she  stood — respect  in  his 
word,  worshipful  honor  in  his 
spirit.  No  word  fell  from  her 
lips.  She  waited,  more  from 
curiosity  and  interest,  than 
from  any  other  motive. 

"I  know  you  have  no  care 
for  me.  Love,  of  course,  is  out 
of  the  question.  You  know 
little  of  me,  and  what  you  do 
know  is  all  against  me.  But, 
I  would  rather  have  your  an- 
tagonism than  your  indiffer- 
ence. Your  bitterness  would 
be  sweeter  to  me  than  the 
sweetness  of  another  woman. 
If  you  did  marry  me,  all  I  ask 
is  that  you  come  with  me  to  the 
church,  and  become  my  wife 
before  the  world.  I  would 
bring  you  back  from  the  church 
doors  and  leave  you  here,  un- 
molested by  me  until  such  time 
as  you  might  bid  me  come.  If 
you  never  sent  for  me,  I  would 
never  come. 

"Your  troubles  would  be 
mine,  your  enemies  mine,  your 
happiness  mine,  if  you  con- 
sented. Your  father's  name 
and  honor  in  the  business 
world  would  be  saved.  Every 
creditor  of  his  would  get  a 
hundred  cents  on  every  dollar. 
This  house  and  all  it  contains 
would  be  taken  out  of  the 
sheriff's  hands  at  once,  to  be 
yours  absolutely.  You  would 
receive  from  me  as  your  own, 
free  from  my  control  or  inter- 
ference, what  I  should  wish  my 
wife  to  have — wealth  sufficient 
to  dispose  of  the  matter  of 
money  once  and  finally." 
Continued  on  paije  79 
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The  McKenzie,  wh««c 
fiery  cross  will  point 
the  path  that  the  beat 
of  Grits  must  tr«ad.  >■ 
no   joke. 


THE  passing  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  long  been 
heralded  as  the  first  symptom  of  the  settling  of 
Canada's  political  war  storms.  Now  Sir  Wil- 
frid is  gone.  The  greatest  French-Canadian,  if  not 
the  greatest  Canadian,  has  given  place  to  the  hard- 
headed  Scotch  Presbyterian,  McKenzie.  And  the 
storms  continue  to  howl  with  unabated  fury.  As  to  Sir 
Wilfrid  it  need  only  be  said  that  he  died  as  he  would 
have  died^ — in  the  harness.  Up  to  his  last  breath  he 
was  still  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  Liberal  hosts, 
the  idol  of  his  own  race  and  many  another  Canadian 
beside.  He  was  full  of  years  and  honors.  His  was 
the  dramatic  ending  of  a  picturesque  life. 

To  say  that  his  passing  changed  the  political  out- 
look is  putting  it  mildly.  Nothing  so  well  showed  his 
importance  as  a  political  factor  as  the  vacancy  he  left. 
The  effect  of  his  decease  may  have  been  discounted 
to  a  certain  extent  for  he  was  of  a  goodly  age  and 
physically  frail.  But  the  end  left  parties  and  fac- 
tions gasping  for  breath  and  literally  wondering  where 
they  were  at.  Statesmen  of  various  degrees  gathered 
in  whispering  knots  to  discuss  the  sad  news  and  faded 
into  hotel  bedrooms  to  confer  on  even  more  serious 
matters.  In  the  Chateau  Laurier  in  one  evening  fully 
twenty  keyholes  were  stuffed,  behind  which  strong  men 
wept  and  laid  plans  to  save  their  country  from  impend- 
ing ruin.  In  the  corridors  men  eyed  each  other  warily 
and  spoke  guardedly.  For  there  were  stories  of 
trades  and  dickers  and  reunions  and  none  could  tell 
for  a  surety  just  what  his  neighbor  might  do  on  the 
morrow.  Even  Cabinet  statesmen  shared  in  the  un- 
rest. P'or  there  were  reports  to  suit  or  sorrow  all. 
And  even  some  Liberal  Unionist  ministers  were  said 
to  be  studying  safety-first  signs  and  debating  which 
life-raft  would  best  carry  their  personal  political  be- 
longings. 

Then  the  news  swept  through  the  sorrowing  multi- 
tude that  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  towards  Grits 
was  to  be  the  song  of  the  Laurier  Liberals  and  that 
ponding  a  big  barbecue,  at  which  there  was  to  be  a 
round  up  of  fatted  calves,  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding  was  to 
be  the  House  leader.  It  was  pointed  out  that  Sir  Wil- 
frid had  called  the  wandering  Liberals  home;  that  at 
London,  Ottawa  and  Toronto,  conventions  had  been 
held  to  establish  homes  for  the  homeless  and  that  Mr. 
Fielding,  who  had  been  the  nearest  thing  to  a  Laurier- 
itp  who  had  ever  cast  a  conscription  vote,  was  the 
logical  man  to  bridge  a  gap  over  the  chasm  that  yawn- 
ed between  the  Liberal  factions. 

For  nearly  twenty-four  hours  everything  looked 
lovely  and  Unionist  ministers  wore  out  a  finger  or  two 
<-ounting  the  Liberal  Unionists  who  would  stick  and 
those  who  would  flee  to  woes  they  knew  not  of.  The 
latter  found  their  woes  all  right.  For  young  Quebec, 
who  came  into  Parliament  in  no  small  numbers  in  the 
last  election,  threw  logic  to  the  winds  and  acted  on 
that  .sentiment  peculiar  to  the  Celtic  races.  None  but 
a  man  who  had  been  true  to  the  Old  Chief  at  every 
turn  of  the  road  should  lead  them.  Their  cry  was 
echoed  back  by  many  of  the  older  die-hards,  such  as 
Hon.  Charles  Murphy.  And  the  Fielding  star  faded 
and  died. 


would 


jUr  E  AN  WHILE 

■'■'■^    Hon.      Macken- 
zie   King    and    Pre- 
mier Martin  of  Sas- 
katchewan    appeared     on     the 
scene  looking  wise  beyond  their 
years  and  each  listening  eager- 
ly  for  some  kindly  word   that 
indicate    that,    when    the    party 
wanted  a  real  leader,  it  would  bend  a 
beckoning  finger  in  their  direction.     Of 
the   former   it   was   said   that   the   Old 
Chief  loved  him;  while  certain  friends 
of  the  Saskatchewan  prodigy  remarked 
.,  ,  „,     °"  ^^he  growing  political  importance  of 

the  great  West  and  hinted  at  alliances  that  would  give 
both  the  prairie  and  the  home  of  the  habitant  all  the 
blessings  that  political  power  affords.  That  of  course 
was  for  the  future. 

But,  as  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,  it 
was  meet  that  a  temporary  leader  should  be  chosen 
who  would  not  cast  a  blight  over  hopes  for  that  future. 
Such   a  leader  must  be  well  and  truly  chosen.       He 


lore  and  scriptural  quotations  into  the  long  drawn 
hours  of  the  night — a  joke  because  his  biting  tongue 
often  provoked  those  outbursts  of  Unionist  sniping 
that  makes  the  House  look  more  like  a  campaign  rally 
than  a  solemn  conclave  of  statesmen  solving  great 
national  problems. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  they  had  failed  to  discover 
the  McKenzie  that  the  gallery  laughed.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  they  did  laugh.  That  of  course  was  be- 
fore the  aura  of  leadership  had  settled  securely  around 
the  McKenzie  head.  Afterwards  some  of  them,  of 
the  Liberal  stripe  of  course,  began  to  uncover  streaks 
of  greatness  in  this  new  leader  that  no  one  had  here- 
tofore suspected.  Funny  thing  this  matter  of  "office." 
Take  a  man  out  of  a  railway  cut  and  throw  the  robes 
of  office  around  him  and,  before  the  sun  goes  down, 
someone  will  have  discovered  that  adverse  circum- 
stances have  worked  overtime  in  making  a  hero  handle 
a  shovel.  Yes  and,  sad  to  relate,  if  some  of  our  states- 
men were  divested  of  their  robes  and  clad  in  overalls 
you  might  pass  them  in  a  railway  cut  and  never  be 
able  to  tell  them  from  the  rest  of  the  laborers. 

McKenzie    and    the    Fiery    Cross 


must  be   strong  enough   to   make   the   party   look   re  -^     

spectable  before  the  country  and  weak  enough  to  slip       A  NYWAY  the  McKenzie  whose  fiery  cross  will  point 
into  the  discard  without  a  struggle  when  other  and      ^   the    path   that   the   best   of   Grits   must   tread   is 
greater  men  were  ready  to   take   up  his  burden.     It 
was  a  long,  hard  hunt.     Such  a  man  is  harder  to  find 


ER-AW- 

WELL 
I  HARDLY 
THINK  SO 


than  a  genius.     For,  while  Parliament  is  full  of  states 
men,  modesty  is  seldom  one  of  the  recommendations 
that  has  endeared  the  statesman  to  his  constituents. 

It  looked  easy  for  a  moment  when   somebody  men- 
tioned chief  whip  James  Robb  of  Huntingdon.     For, 
let  it  be  said  right  here,  that  while  it 
takes    as   many,    and   probably    more, 
brains  to  be  a  good  whip  as  it  does  to 
be  a  distinguished  leader,  nobody  ever 
looks  on  the  whip  as  anything  more 
than  a  useful  piece  of  party  machin- 
ery.    Moreover  Mr.  Robb  is  not  acute- 
ly ambitious.     He  is  a  successful  mil- 
ler with  a  fair  share  of  this  world's 
goods  to  whom  politics  have  been  more 
or  less  of  a  diversion.     So,  for  a  whole 
day,  Mr.  Robb  had  the  job  almost  to 
himself.     But  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  House  he  acted  as  Liberal  spokes- 
man  and   behaved    so   well    that   sus- 
picions began  to  arise  that  he  was  fitting  into  the 
position  too  nicely.     Then  a  whisper  went  around 
that  perhaps  the  modest  miller  might  have  more 
brains  than  a  Martin  and  just  as  much  undevelop- 
ed leadership  as  a  Mackenzie  King.     And  fin- 
ally it  burst  on  a  party  made  up  of  lawyers 
that    Mr.    Robb    was    not   a    lawyer.        That 
settled  it.     Another  good  man  had  gone  into 
the  discard.     More  conferences  must  be  held 
and  the  amount  of  cotton  batting  required  to 
stuff  the  keyholes  threatened  to  create  •■  '•"■- 
ner  in  that  commodity. 

Then  came  the  fatal  Monday  on  wIikh  im 
choice  must  be  made.     It  was  made,  but  only 
after   a   long  hard   day's  work,   which   began 
shortly  after  breakfast  and   ended   with  the 
six   o'clock   whistle.     Several    whispers   from 
the  caucus  room  had  prepared  the  press  gal- 
lery for  the  shock,  but  I  grieve  to  relate  that 
with   the   formal   announcement,  "D.    D.    Mc- 
Kenzie,   of    North    Cape    Breton,    has    been 
chosen    Liberal    House    leader,"    there    were 
bursts  of  ribald  laughter  from  the  cynical  cor- 
respondents.    None  of  them  hn<i   hung  any 
medals  on  the  Nova  Scotia  Scotchman.    None 
had  ever  heralded  him  to  the  world  as  a 
master  of  elocution,  a  leader  of  men  or 
a  moulder  of  policy.     Truth  to  tell  they 
had  looked  on  him  as  a  sort  of  serious 
joke — serious  because  of  the  unceasing 
industry  with   which   he   wedged   legal 


pat 
no  joke.  He  is  a  hard-headed  Scot  of  the  canniest 
kind.  He  wastes  not  this  world's  goods  on  the  joys 
of  the  flesh.  He  is  fervent  in  spirit  and  strongly  ad- 
dicted to  scriptural  quotations.  He  has  a  tongue  that 
may  stumble  a  bit  but  that  bites  like  an  adder — that  is, 
if  an  adder  is  a  good  biter. 

Daniel  Duncan  McKenzie  is  his  full  name,  but  it 
may  as  well  be  stated  here  and  now  that  he  is  not  a 
descendant  of  the  late  Alexander  of  sainted  memory. 
He  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  statesmen 
come  from,  but,  as  his  mother  was  a   McMillan  and 
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his  wife  is  a  Macdonald,  he  comes  as  near  to  being  a 
gathering  of  the  clans  as  one  man  can  well  be.  He 
carries  his  sixty  years  easily  in  a  stocky  body  sur- 
mounted by  a  bald  head  that  is  far  from  being  desti- 
tute of  brains.  He  is  probably  not  a  prophet,  for  he 
hath  found  honor  in  his  own  home  town.  Ten  times 
he  stood  for  municipal  honors  in  North  Sydney  and 
never  tasted  the  bitterness  of  defeat.  For  five  years 
he  was  mayor.  Three  times  the  same  district  has 
cheered  the  returning  officer  who  announced  his  elec- 
tion to  Parliament.  Once  a  grateful  country  appoint- 
ed him  county  judge.  A  little  over  two  years  of  judg- 
ing satisfied  him  that  politics  was  his  favorite  sport. 
That's  why  he's  here.  But  it  is  only  one  of  the  reasons 
why  he  is  leading  the  Liberals  through  the  slough 
of  despond  with  an  eye  ever  fixed  on  the  treasury 
benches  beyond. 

What  kind  of  a  leader  will  he  make?  Well  his  open- 
ing speech  did  not  make  him  look  like  a  popular  hero. 
He  has  an  anti-climax  style  of  oratory,  and  when  he 
stoops  to  the  pathetic  he  generally  punctuates  it  with 
a  drink  of  water  that  somehow  washes  away  the  ef- 
fect. However  he  was  at  a  disadvantage  on  that  oc- 
casion. True  to  the  kind  of  politics  his  native  heath 
breeds  he  grows  most  eloquent  over  the  woes  of  a  con- 
stituent whom  an  unprincipled  Government  has  rob- 
bed of  a  $50  a  year  mail  contract.  The  new  occasion 
was  a  sad  and  solemn  one  and  did  not  provide  free 
scope  for  this  peculiar  line  of  ability.  Moreover  you 
will  agree  that  it  would  be  a  strange  variety  of  Scot 
who  could  be  sad  when  he  had  just  come  into  a  job 
that  tacked  $7,000  per  year  on  to  his  stipend. 

The  House  has  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  be  sad 
when  the  McKenzie  is  merry  and  merry  when  the  Mc- 
Kenzie  is  sad.  When,  on  the  evening  of  the  great 
day  on  which  he  assumed  his  new  dignity  he  held  out 
the  olive  branch  to  the  wandering  Liberal  Unionists, 
part  of  the  House  laughed  and  the  rest  looked  savage. 
"The  lamp  is  in  the  window,  the  latchstring  is  out, 
there  is  welcome  for  all,"  he  chanted. 

But  the  invitation  had  the  intonation  of  a  sneer  and 
the  wanderers  who  had  been  turned  from  the  door 
of  the  home  of  their  fathers  by  his  election  were 
liriven  yet  further  afield  by  his  words.  Anyone  who 
watched  the  House  as  this  invitation  went  out  could  not 
but  feel  that  a  lot  of  wire  entanglements  will  have  to 
be  demolished  before  the  once  great  Grit  party  is 
again  a  happy  family. 

Life  of  Union  Government    Assured 

ALL  of  this  means  of  course  that  the  Union  Govern- 
ment is  assured  of  its  life  for  this  session.       It 
won't  be  a  peaceful  or  a  happy  life,  but  life  of  any 
kind   is  always  sweet  to   those  whose   chief  ambition 
is  to  sway  the  destinies  of  their  country.     There  were 
early     evidences     that     disgruntled     Unionists     and 
marauding  Grits  would  start  a  guerilla  warfare;  but 
it  will  be   annoying    rather    than    dangerous.       The 
Liberals  would  hardly  care  to  go  to  the  country  under 
a  temporary  leadership  and  the  convention  to  appoint 
a  permanent  chief  will  not  be  called  before  July  at  the 
earliest.     Nor  is  there  any  danger  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  appeal  to  the  country  in  an  effort  to  secure 
a   snap   decision    over   a   disorganized    enemy.        The 
country  at  present  is  full  of  snares  and  pitfalls.    There 
are  Farmers'  Unions  and  Labor  parties  who  are  de- 
veloping nasty  habits  of  carrying  constituencies.     And 
then  a  large  Government  expeditionary  force  is  at  pre- 
sent occuping  the  diplomatic  trenches  at  Paris— hold- 
ing the  fort  as  it  were  while  Sir  Robert  Borden  de- 
cides where  Greece  is  at  concerning  Berat  and  pre- 
pares a  curtain  lecture  for  the  boisterous  Bolsheviks. 
To  be  sure  Sir  Thomas  White  looks  neat  and  nice  as 
he  fills  the  vacant  chair  of  the  ab- 
sent    Premier    with     the     patient, 
soothing  Maclean   as  his  deskmate 
and    fighting    Frank    Carvell    hard 
by  to  open  up  with  the  heavy  artil- 
lery on  any  filibustering  band  that 
may     grow     over-bold.     But     dark 
looks    are    bent    in    Sir    Thomas's 
direction    by    the     Ginger    Tories. 
They  can't  quite  forget  that  he  was 
a  Liberal  from  choice  before  he  be- 
came    a     Conservative.       And    his 
chief   advisers  are   still   too  Gritty 
by     nature     not     to     arouse     new 
suspicions. 

It  may  be  these  suspicions  that 
have  furnished  the  foundation  for 
a  report  that  Sir  Robert  Borden 
will  never  return  to  lead  the  Domin- 
ion Government.  Sure  it  is  that 
the  story  to  the  effect  that  the  Pre- 
mier had  been  offered  a  diplomatic 

job  at  Washington  was  taken  as  the  .^^^^  ,  ^,„  ^^  ^, 

first  intimation  of  the  severance  of 


the  tie  that  binds.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  the 
offer  had  been  made,  for  in  the  Old  Land  diplomacy 
is  a  trade.  And  even  Sir  Robert's  closest  admirers 
do  not  claim  that  he  is  either  a  born,  or  a  trained, 
diplomat.  But  there  was  a  sort  of  "Barkis  is  willin'  " 
ting^  to  his  refusal  to  discuss  the  matter — a  veiled  ad- 
mission that  he  could  be  coaxed  to  leave  Canada  to 
her  fate  were  his  own  future  fully  assured. 

IT  has  long  been  felt  that  Sir  Clifford  Sifton  and  Sir 

•*•    Joseph  Flavelle,  the  real  men,  so  it  is  said,  behind 

the    Union    Government,   harbored   a   belief   that    Sir 

Thomas  White  would  make  an  ideal  Premier  for  the 

kind  of  Government  they  wish    to  run.     Each   is  an 

artist  in  his  peculiar  line.   United 

they   are   almost   unbeatable.     If 

they  have  enlisted  the  services  of 

Lord   Beaverbrook   the   world,  or 

at  any  rate  the  Canadian  part  of 

it,   is  theirs.       And   if,   as   those 

Tories   suspect,  they  really  want 

Sir  Thomas,  what  better  way  to 

secure  his  succession  than  to  put 

him  in  the  Borden  shoes  and  let 

him  wield  the  Borden  sceptre  for 

a  session  at  least?     Nothing  is  so 

difficult,  in  this  political  world,  as 

to  displace  a  leader  who  had  once 

settled    into    place.        The    whole 

political    history    of    Canada    is 

proof  of  that.     It  is   almost   im- 
possible  to   displace    that    leader 

when  he  has  at  his  disposal  those 

gifts    the    hand    of    the    Premier 

can  bestow. 

So  in  Old  Tory  circles  the  sus- 
picion   has    grown    almost    to-  a 

conviction  that  Canada  will  never 

again   see   Sir   Robert   Borden   in 

the  chair  Sir  Thomas  White  fills 

with  such  satisfaction  to  himself 

and    his     constituted     guardians. 

That    conviction    is    not    a    new- 
source  of  Tory  joy.     It  will   not 

add  to  the  peace  and  unity  that 

should    be   behind   a    Government 

when  its  mind  is  weighted  with  problems  of  magnitude. 
It  will  make  rather  for  noisy  prodding  that  may  in 
turn  induce  the  Government  to  pay  attention  to  things 
around  home  as  the  Old  Tories  desire  and  leave  Rus- 
sia, Roumania  and  even  Greenland  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation. 

So,  if  the  Liberal  ranks  are  rent,  the  Unionists  are 
far  from  dwelling  together  as  a  happy  family  should. 
On  the  whole  the  old-time  Liberals  are  the  happiest 
men  you  meet.  They  are  obsessed  with  an  idea  that 
they  are  the  faction  with  whom  all  the  others  must 
dicker — -that  they  are  in  a  position  to  make  the  win- 
ning trade  when  the  terms  and  conditions  are  to  their 
liking.  Meanwhile  they  will  look  on  and  smile  while 
the  Government  sweats  to  satisfy  a  following  and  a 
country  nothing  could  satisfy  because  neither  wants  to 
be  .satisfied. 

CO  there  you  have  all  the  elemc  nts  of  an  interesting 
'^  if  noisy  session.  It  will  run  largely  to  oratory 
but  will  not  be  lacking  in  action.  The  new  members 
who  last  session  sat  and  voted  silent  votes  found  on 
their  return  home  that  their  constituents  had  expected 
them  to  tear  a  few  eloquent  holes  in  the  political  sky. 
They're  going  to  do  it  this  session,  or  die  fighting  for 
the  privilege.  The  debate  on  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  collapsed  almost  before  it  started  last  spring. 


railwajr  rat  and  throw  the  rob«  of  office 
around  him  .... 


The  alavinff  stateamen   who  are  picking  the  country  up  by  its  hair. 


This  year  more  than  half  a  hundred  members  had  in- 
dicated that  they  intended  to  contribute  to  the  concen- 
trated wisdom  of  the  nation  before  the  ink  was  dry  on 
the  original  document. 

Then  those  Western  men  got  to  holding  caucuses 
almost  before  the  steam  heat  was  in  the  caucus  room. 
They  caucused  by  provinces  and  by  sections  and  as  a 
whole.  They  talked  tariff.  They  didn't  want  to  em- 
barrass the  Government,  they  said,  but  they  made  it 
somewhat  clear  that  they  didn't  want  the  Government 
to  embarrass  them.  And  they  would  be  embarrassed 
indeed  if  they  couldn't  go  back  home  with  something 
to  show  that  they  had  been  in  a  raid  that  penetrated 
the  first  line  of  protection  trenches. 

Of  course,  the  Government  were  not  embarrassed 
but  they  were  sure  worried.  The  debate  on  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  saw  things  which  this  Canadian 
Parliament  had  never  seen  before.  It  saw  ministers 
apparently  going  out  to  meet  trouble.  It  saw  Hon.  F. 
B.  Carvell  usurp  the  privileges  of  the  finance  minister 
and  make  an  embryo  budget  speech  in  the  opening  de- 
bate. It  saw  Hon.  James  Calder,  the  silent  man  of 
mystery,  elbowing  private  members  out  of  his  way  in 
order  to  break  into  the  oratorical  limelight.  And  it 
heard  the  same  silent  James,  generally  labelled  politi- 
cal expert  of  the  practical  variety,  denounce  the  "vote 
hunting  politician"  as  "the  gravest  danger  the  coun- 
try has  to  face."  And,  as  it  looked 
and  listened,  it  also  learned  that 
winning  the  war  was  a  mere  side 
show  compared  to  the  great  work 
of  solving  after-war  problems.  Al- 
most with  tears  in  its  eyes  it  realiz- 
ed that  the  real  heroes  of  this 
eventful  age  are  not  the  sleeveless 
soldiers  but  the  slaving  statesmen 
who  are  practically  picking  the 
country  up  by  its  hair  with  the 
remote  intention  of  once  more 
setting  it  firmly  on  its  feet. 

Even  the  press  gallery  would  be 
impressed    by    the    sad    spectacle 
were    there    not    political    comers 
sticking    out    all    over.        But    in 
every  movo  you  can  see  the  motive 
behind.     Some  answer  must  be  made  to  the  sneering  in- 
vitations to  come  in  out  of  the  threatening  storm  that 
every  Grit  of  the  old  school  hurls  across  the  floor.  Some 
chloroform  must  be  administered  to  the  Western  mem- 
bers to  keep  them  from  gathering  up  on  their  hind  legs 
Coyitinxed  on  page  86 
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CHAPTER  Xl~Continued 

THE  lady's  face  was  a 
study.  Alexander  had 
fathomed  her  thoughts ; 
she  divined  the  reason  for  his 
triumph.  What  an  intuition 
he  possessed;  what  a  positive- 
ly uncanny  brain  !  Why,  he 
could  read  people!  Amazing! 
The  lady  was  beginning  to 
feel  a  bit  bewildered  with  her 
paragon.  She  felt  he  might 
be  getting  slightly  beyond  her. 
This  was  not  flattering  to  her 
own  pride.  But  she  had  to 
conceal  her  own  feelings.  She 
laughed.  Pelton  would  think 
they  were  both  laughing  at 
some  funny  joke,  perhaps, 
that  had  been  exchanged  be- 
tween them  in  the  library. 

"Tell  me  something  else 
funny,"  said  the  lady,  for 
Pelton's  ears. 

"Humph!"  said  Alexander. 
And  the  lady  laughed,  as  if  ihal 
was  funny!  "I  say" — Alexander 
looked  over  his  shoulder.  The 
soup-tureen  had  disappeared. 
More  soup  was  written  in  his 
eyes. 

"Did  you  speak,  sir?  Yes, 
sir?"     From  Pelton. 

"The  gentleman  was  about  to 
ask  for  wine,  Pelton,"  interposed 
the  lady  quickly. 

Alexander  was  about  to  ex- 
postulate, but  he  didn't  Soup 
was  all  right  but  wine  was 
better. 

"Yes,  bring  the  wine." 

"Young,  or  heavy?"  said  the 
lady. 

"Heavy,"  said  Alexander. 

"The  best,  Pelton!"  said  the 
lady. 

"Of  course !"  put  in  Alexander. 

Pelton  choked.  This  'uman- 
tiger  wanted  to  be  fed  high.  The 
"best"  was  none  too  good  for 
him !  Had  Jane  been  right,  after 
all,  about  the  love-potion? 


T^HE  rest  of  the  repast  seemed, 
•*•  to  the  lady,  like  a  dream. 
Alexander  continued  to  demon- 
strate for  her  benefit  that  he,  too, 
was  a  prestidigitator.  He  elevat- 
ed three  peas  dexterously  on  a 
silver  fork,  when  he  could  have 
shoveled  in  a  dozen  with  his 
knife.  If  she  could  do  it,  he 
could.  He  could  do  anything  any 
woman  could,  was  his  attitude. 
He  performed  untold  prodigies 
of  skill.  He  watched  the  lady 
and  picked  out  the  right  piece  of 
silverware.       His    precision,     in 

this  respect,  almost  caused  the  lady  to  expire  with 
astonishment.  The  deliberation  with  which  he  started 
the  attack  on  each  course  would  be  attributed,  of 
course,  by  the  observant  Pelton,  to  the  guest's  naturally 
slow  and  phlegmatic  disposition. 

The  lady  started  to  giggle.  She  couldn't  help  it.  When 
Alexander  reached,  without  one  single  mistake,  the  ice- 
cream spoon,  the  humor  of  the  situation  so  tickled  her 
funny-bone  that  she  simply  had  to  laugh  and  laugh. 
Pelton  had,  never  before,  seen  her  so  merry.  He 
switched,  more  strongly,  to  Jane's  theory.  It  might 
be  love-potion  working;.  What  would  her  ladyship  do 
next?  Peals  of  silvery  merriment  shocked  the  atmos- 
phere of  that  staid  and  respectable  old  place. 

"I  have  so  enjoyed  this  dinner!" 

Pelton  tried  hard  not  to  blush  for  her  ladyship.  The 
love-potion  must  havs  been  ii  powerful  one.  Pelton 
.nodestly  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  get  away  from  the 
room  without  being  shocked  to  a  still  greater  degree. 

"Never  have  I  been  more  entertained!"  the  lady  went 
on. 

"H'entertained?"  thought  Pelton.  "H'and  'im  hardly 
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The  First  Instalment 

1  ADY  ESTELLA  LANGLEN- 
*-^  SHIRE  is  held  in  Germany  at 
the  start  of  the  war.  She  escapes 
by  going  through  a  marriage 
ceremony  with  a  Greek  porter  and 
crossing  the  border  as  his  wife. 
They  are  wrecked  and,  by  a  coinci- 
dence, land  on  the  shore  near  the 
lady's  ancestral  home.  Alexander, 
the  husband,  refuses  to  leave  and  is 
lodged  in  the  royal  suite.  He  be- 
gins, mysteriously,  to  shed  his  un- 
couth ways. 

She  repeated  the  remark. 
"You  mean — I  got  brains?"  said  Alex- 
ander. 

"I  wonder?" 

"Oh,  I  got  brains  all  right!"  said  Alex- 
ander simply,  if  not  over-modestly.  "I 
show  you!" 

"You  have!     You  did!" 
There  was  a  faint  look  of  inquiry  in  the 
lady's  eyes;  she  blew  rings  that  mingled 
with     the    denser    smoke    from 
Alexander's    cigar.     Then     sud- 
denly she  arose. 

"Shall  we  go  into  the  billiard- 
room?" 

And    Alexander    followed    in- 
souciantly. 

CHAPTER  XII 


Alexander   sat   up    in    the    royal 
and   yawned. 


sayin'  of  a  word,  and  h'only  h'openin'  his  mouth  to 
put  somethink  in  h'it!" 

A  ND  yet  her  ladyship's  eyes  shone  as  if  she  had  been 
■'*  listening  to  all  manner  of  witty  sayings!  She 
seemed  as  gay  as  if  Alexander  were  a  light  comedian, 
or  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school  with  a  fund  of  anec- 
dotes at  his  tongue's  end. 

"You  may  leave  the  cigars  and  cigarettes,  Pelton," 
said  the  lady. 

Pelton  was  but  too  pleased  to  get  away.  His  exit 
was  unusually  forceful  and  dignified. 

The  lady  turned  to  Alexander.  "How  nice!"  she  said 
in  her  sprightliest.    "To  be  alone,  at  last!" 

"Is  it?"  said  Alexander. 

"Do  light  one,"  she  said,  pressing  on  him  the  cignrs. 

Alexander  did,  and  soon  began  blowing  vast  clouds 
around  him.  The  fragrance  of  cigar  drowned  that 
other  antidote-to-dead-rodent-in-the-wall  aroma.  The 
lady  studied  him. 

"You  are  very  apt  at  learning!" 

"Eh?" 


A  Good  Sport 
TpHE  lady  held  her  head  higher, 
■*•  and  told  herself  she  would,  at 
any  rate,  enjoy  beating  Alex- 
ander at  billiards.  She  played 
unusually  well,  and  was  quite 
conlident  of  her  skill.  And  she 
did  beat  Alexander— badly!  Her 
expectations,  in  this  respect, 
were  fully  realized.  Alexander 
played  about  as  she  imagined  he 
would.  With  much  vigor — sans 
skill! 

He  sought  to  accomplish  by  sheer 
strength   what  science   alone  could 
accomplish.     Even  when  the   balls 
began  flying  from  the  table,  and  she 
had  to  dodge,  the  lady  acted  as  if  she 
were  having  "the  time  of  her  life."  She 
scored  and  Alexander  perspired.      He 
did  little  else.     He  might  imitate  her 
dining-room  table-prestidigitation,  but 
here  was  a  quality  of  juggling  not  so 
easily  copied.     That  blind  expenditure 
of  brute  trength  afforded  the  lady  the 
opportunity  she  desired.    She  breathed 
a  little  homily  on   intelligence  versus 
mere  forcible    physical    effort!      She 
waxed   quite   philosophical,   and,   inci- 
dentally,   deliciously    ironical.        She 
punctured  the  animal  and  his  pretenses 
with  deft  and  delightful  abandon. 
Alexander  began  to  glare.     He  was  beginning  to  gel 
angry;  no  doubt  about  that!     He  tossed  his  head  like 
a  bull  in  the  ring — a  bull  that  has  expended  a  lot  of 
effort  without  tangible  results. 

"Take  it  easier!"  said  the  lady,  with  a  mocking 
smile,  as  a  red  ball  hopped  from  the  table  and  went 
skipping  down  the  room,  with  the  exasperated  Alex- 
ander in  hot  pursuit. 

A  LEXANDER  muttered  something;  the  ball  evaded 
■'  *  his  clumsy  hands  and  he  bumped  his  head.  The 
lady  leaned  back  and  laughed  and  laughed;  then  she 
delivered  another  homily.  Alexander  glared  some 
more,  which  pleased  the  lady. 

"Good!"  Triumphantly.  "Where's  your  insular 
calm  now?  And  so  it  was  all  a  fraud  and  a  sham, 
after  all?" 

"I  take  it  easier  next  time,"  said  Alexander  through 
his  teeth.    "I  surprise  you!" 

Next  time,  however,  fate  arranged  an  almost  Im- 
possible rhot. 

"Ha.  ha  I"  said  the  lady.    "Poor  Alexander!     Only 
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an  expert  could  make  that  one.    I  doubt  if  I  could  do 
it.    In  fact,  I'm  sure  I  couldn't!" 

"I  make  him,"  said  Alexander  violently. 

"Indeed?"  she  breathed  mockingly. 

"What  you  bet  I  don't  make  him?"  demanded  Alex- 
ander angrily. 

"Bet?  Another  British  trait!  Ha,  ha!  The  making 
of  a  sport  in  you!" 

"What  you  bet?"  he  persisted,  even  more  violently. 

"Well,  if  you  win,  you  may — kiss  my  hand!  I  dare 
risk  such  a  reward  because  there  is  not  the  slightest 
chance  of-your  performing  the  impossible." 

"Make  it  two  pounds,"  said  Alexander  practically. 

"How  dare  you!"  said  the  lady  with  flashing  eyes. 

"You  make  it  two  pounds,  I  can't  do  it?"  reiterated 
Alexander. 

"There  are  men,"  said  the  lady  haughtily,  "who 
would  prefer  the  other  alternative  to  two  hundred 
pounds!" 

"I,  kiss  your  hand?  That  gets  me  nowhere,"  said 
Alexander.     "But  with  two  pounds — " 

"Say  no  more!"  said  the  lady,  with  a  proud  toss  of 
the  Langlenshire  head.    "Two  pounds  it  shall  be!" 

Alexander  surveyed  the  balls  carefully.  "I  play 
very  careful,"  he  said.  "Maybe  I  make  him!  I  watch 
you.     I  play  like  you,  now!" 

'TpHE  cue  now  became  a  delicate  thing  in  his  hands; 
-*■    he  poised  it  most  lightly  and  calculated  with  much 
care   and   apparent  concentration.     Then   he   paused, 
once  more,  to  look  up  at  the  lady. 

"I  make  him!" 

"Why  don't  you?"  she  responded  ironically. 

The  cue  shot  forth.  Alexander  began  to  register 
exultation.  "You  see  what  happen!  I  know  how  to 
play,  now.     I  make  him!" 

And  he  did.  Alexander  had  accomplished  the  al- 
most impossible.  The  lady  looked;  and  then  she  re- 
garded Alexander.  There  was  a  frown  on  her  face  and 
a  question  in  her  deep  eyes. 

"Was  it  accident?"  she  said,  as  if  to  herself. 

"I  study;  I  see  how  you  do  it,"  said  Alexander.  "Me 
study  how  you  do  juggle-tricks  with  all  kinds  of  funny 
table-silver.  I,  too,  can  do!  And  here,  too!  What  ?/ou 
can  do,  /  can  do!"  He  tapped  his  chest — an  abominable 
habit! 

"I  should  call  you  a  star  pupil,  Alexander,"  said  the 
lady  quietly.  "And  if  I  did  not  have  every  confidence  in  • 
your  absolute  integrity,  I  might  be  capable  of  thinking 
you  had  been,  what  our  American  friends  call  'string- 


ing me' !  For  the  ignoble  purpose  of  adding  two  vulgar 
pounds  to  your  constantly  growing  earthly  possessions! 
Shall  we  go  on  with  our  game?" 

"We  bet  some  more?"     Quickly. 

"No,  Alexander!  I  cast  no  aspersion  on  your  probity 
cf  character,  but  we  bet  no  more!" 

"You    no  good  sport?" 

"I  am  beginning  to  wonder  if  it  would  be  sport?"  said 
the  lady.  "Would  I  stand  a  sporting  chance?"" 

"Didn't  I  make  some  pretty  bum  playing?"  demanded 
Alexander. 

•'You  did!  But  you  have  improved  so  fast,  the 
teacher  now  wonders  if  she  has  become  the  pupil?  May 
I  sit  at  your  feet?" 

"All  right!  We  play  for  nothing,"  said  Alexander. 
And  once  more  the  balls  began  to  fly  off  the  table  with 
the  seemingly  very  much  annoyed  Alexander  in  hot 
pursuit. 
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THINK  that  will  be  sufficient,"  said  the  lady 
quietly,  after  this  performance  had  been  repeated 
a  few  times.  Then  she  yawned.  "I  fear  me,  you  are 
deeper  than  I  thought.  I  imagined  I  had  delved  into 
you,  Alexander,  but  I  have  just  skimmed  the  surface 
of  the  ocean?" 

"What  you  mean?'' 

"That  it  is  getting  late  and  time  to  retire!  Do  you 
think  you  can  find  your  way  to  the  royal  suite?" 

"You  bet!" 

"I  trust  you  will  find  the  bed  comfortable,  Alex- 
ander." 

"I  ring  for  another  if  it  isn't." 

"Oh,  yes!"    With  rising  inflection.    "So  you  could!" 

"I  like  lots  of  room  for  kicking!" 

"Well,  if  you  find  the  royal  bed  too  short,  just  tell 
Pelton  to  lengthen  it.  Don't  be  afraid  of  making 
trouble!" 

"I  won't!     I  make  him  hop!" 

"If  he  should  prove  ineffectual,  you  might  call  the 
rest  of  the  household." 

"That  bully  good  idea."  The  lady's  .sarcasm  was 
lost  on  Alexander.    "You  bet!  I  make  'em  all  hop!" 

"If  necessary,  you  could  summon  meV  That  should 
have  overwhelmed  Alexander,  but  did  it? 

"You  bet!"  he  said.    "I  make  you  hop,  too!" 

Her  breast  arose.  "Would  you  change  us  all  into — 
hoppers?     Would    you    invite   a   veritable   plague   of 
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locusts?— a  famine  on  the  neighborhood?  Spare  us, 
Alexander !    Spare—"  She  clasped  her  hands. 

"These  shoes  too  blamed  tight  to  stop  for  nonsense 
talk!"     said  Alexander. 

"You  wish  larger  ones?" 

He  considered.  "Maybe  I  like  small  feet,  too.  I  look 
fine  with  small  feet." 

"Oh,  vanity!"  she  breathed,  and  then:  "Good  night!" 

She  extended  her  hand.  Under  the  circumstances, 
she  felt  she  ought,  at  least,  do  that.  Especially  when 
he  was  the  occupant  of  the  royal  suite! 

A  LEXANDER  vouchsafed  to  take  the  hand.  One 
has  to  be  diplomatic  with  people  who  owe  you 
money.  Their  fingers  touched,  but  no  more!  In 
shuflfiing  about  the  billiard-table,  chasing  balls,  Alex- 
ander seemed  to  have  fairly  surcharged  his  body  with 
electricity,  for  when  the  lady's  hand  came  in  contact 
with  his,  there  was  a  definite  shock  and  spark.  It  was 
as  if  her  ladyship  had  touched  a  small  battery. 

"Oh!" 

"Haw!  haw!"  laughed  Alexander.  "Funny  way  to 
shake  hands!     Eh?" 

"I  do  not  find  it— funny!" 

"Let's  try  it  again!"  said  Alexander,  just  as  if  he 
were  playing  a  game. 

"Thank  you,  I  decline!" 

"All  right!"  Alexander  turned.  "Pigs'  feet  goes  well 
for  dinner,  sometimes!" 

"I'll— I'll  speak  to  the  cook." 

"With  noodles!" 

"You — you  shall  have  them." 

"I  don't  like — if  you  forget?" 

"Forget  anything  that  appeals  to  you? 

"Humph!"  said  Alexander. 

The  lady  watched  him  go.  "What — what  a  positively 
wifely  feeling  that  man  inspires  in  me!"  she  thought. 


Suspiciously. 

Never!' 


CHAPTER  XIII 


DUT  her  ladyship's  cares  were  not  over  for  the  day. 
*-*  At  the  door  of  her  suite — on  the  other  side  of  the 
house  from  the  royal  apartments,  occupied  by  Alex- 
ander!— she  found  a  small  delegation  awaiting  her. 
There  was  Pelton,  Tommy,  James,  Jane,  the  cook,  and 
others,  including,  even,  the  vivacious  Jacques.  Ner- 
vousness or  embarrassment,  mixed  with  determination, 
.  was  depicted  on  their  faces.  The  lady  glanced  at  them 
all  casually. 

"Come  to  say  good  night?     So  good  of  you,  I  am 
sure!" 

"We   'asn't  come  exactly   for  that,   your  ladyship," 
said  the  embarrassed  Pelton. 
"No?"    Vivaciouslv. 
"No!"    Faintly. 

"Go  on!"  said  the  voice  of  Jane,  as  Pelton  hesitated 
and  swallowed. 

"Don't  be  hurryin'  of  him!"  said  Tommy. 
"Him  acts  as  if  him  was  afraid!"  From  Jane. 
"What  of?"     From    her    ladyship.      "I    hope    you 
haven't  been  doing  anything  you  shouldn't,  Pelton  !" 

"H'l?"  stammered  Pelton.    "H'it  ayn't  me — "  Again 
he  paused.     "The  truth  is,  your  ladyship,  we'as  'iul  a 
moeting." 
"We?" 

"All   your   ladyship's   'elp!      That  is,   h'all    except 
Bobby     MacDuffy,     the     styble-man,     who,     being     a 
h'atheist,  said  as  'ow  it  wasn't  any  of  'is  business!" 
"What?" 

"  'Igh  h'English  morality!" 

" 'E  do  say  as  how  bishops  is  humbugs!"  From 
Jare,  horrified. 

"And  it  is  to  complain  of  MacDuffy  that  you  are 
come  to  interview  me?  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  his 
private  opinions.  And  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  his 
opinion  of  bishops." 

"H'it  wasn't  to  complain  of  'im  that  we  are  'ere," 
said  Pelton.     "H'it"— 
"Well?" 

"Go  on!"  From  Jane,  Pelton  seemed  to  find  difficulty 
in  doing  so. 

"You  have  come  to  complain  of  some  one?"    said  her 
ladyship. 
"We  'as!"    Weakly. 
"Well?" 

"Say  w'at  you  said  down  there,"  urged  Tommy. 
"Where  we  had  the  meeting!" 

"  'E  spoke  up  then,  all  right  enough!"  From  Jane. 
"So  loud  and  'ighly  respectable!  It  were  like  preach- 
ing." 

"Yes,  Pelton,  say  what  you  said  down  there,"  said 
her  ladyship,  with  a  sweet  smile.  "You  all  assembled, 
and—" 

»<'TpHERE  was  some  talk,"  went  on  Pelton,  thus  en- 
-'-  couraged,  "each  expressin'  'is  or  'er  mind,  in  a 
'ighly   respectful   manner   toward   your   ladyship,   ex- 
ceptin'  MacDuffy,  who  wasn't  there — " 


"Leave  'im  out!"  From  Tommy. 

"Get  on,"  said  Jane. 

"I  is,"  said  Pelton  miserably. 

" 'E  calls  that  getting  on!"  From  Jane.  "And 
him  the  spokesman!" 

"Tell  it  yourself,"  said  Pelton. 

"Yes,  Jane?"  said  her  ladyship. 

"It's  your  ladyship's  conduct!"  said  Jane  in  an  awful 
tone. 

My— what?" 

"Conduct!" 

"And  you  have  called  to  complain  of  that?  Is  that 
all?"  Brightly.  "Oh,  dear,  I  thought  it  was  some- 
thing serious." 

"Ayn't  it  serious,  your  ladyship?"     From  Pelton. 

"Dear  me.  No!  Someone  has  always  been  com- 
plaining of  my  conduct.  You  have  no  idea  how  often 
my  uncle,  the  lord  high  chancellor,  has  taken  me  to  task 
for  doing  something  unconventional,  shall  we  call  it?" 

"That  might  do,"  said  Pelton. 

"It  would  be  a  way  of  describing  it,  your  ladyship," 
said  Jane. 

"You  mean,  a  polite  way!" 

Jane  had  the  grace  to  blush. 

"H'it  wouldn't  be  as  h'if  we  weren't  old,  old  ser- 
vants!" went  on  Pelton  plaintively.  "W'ot  'as  always 
'ad  your  ladyship's  welfare  at  'eart!  W'ot  'as  always 
looked  up  to  your  ladyship,  as  all  that  was  'igh,  and 
'ighly  respectable!  It  wouldn't  be  as  if  some  of  us  'adn't 
known  your  ladyship  w'en  she  was  a  'igh-bred,  'ighly 
respectable  h'infant  in  arms!" 

"I  understand,"  said  her  ladyship,  deeply  touched. 
"And  I  trust  I  am  not  ungrateful  for  your  combined 
moral  solicitude." 

"Put  it  to  her  ladyship  so  as  not  to  hurt  her  feelin's! 
Them  were  his  instructions  at  the  meeting,"  said 
Tommy. 

T  N  the  background.  Cook  began  to  snivel.  Cook 
A  was  sensitive  and  easily  alFected.  Her  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  avoirdupois  concealed  a  most  sus- 
ceptible disposition  beneath  the  depths. 
"Oh,  your  ladyship!"  said  Cook. 
The  others  began  to  get  more  nervous.  Cook's  snivel- 
ing had  a  most  depressing  effect. 

"Cheer  up,"  said  her  ladyship.  "Let  us  look  the 
matter  squarely  in  the  face!"  That  braced  them  a 
little.  "Apparently  my  conduct  has  been  shocking  to 
a  high  sense  of  British  respectability.  Or,  shall  we  say, 
morality?" 

"We  might,  your  ladyship!"    From  Jane. 

"So  far,  so  good!  Now  we  should  get  on.  A  regular 
happy  family!"     Her  ladyship  beamed. 

"Is  we  'appy?"  said  Pelton. 

"Perfectly,"  said  her  ladyship. 

"Your  ladyship  is  'appy?"     With  awe. 

"So  happy!" 

"Account  of  'im?"    From  Jane. 

"The  'uman-tiger!"  From  Pelton. 

"Well,  he  hasn't  eaten  me  up,  yet!"  said  the  lady. 

"What  ivill  the  neighbors  say?"  said  Pelton. 

"Oh !    You  fear  for  my — " 

"That's  it!" 

"But  he's  on  the  other  side  of  the  house." 

"He's  in  the  house,  alone  with  your  ladyship!  That 
is,  this  part  of  the  'ouse!" 

"Dear  me!" 

'*V''OUR  ladyship  will  h'overlook  our  coming — your 
^    ladyship   has  always  encouraged   us  to  come  to 
your  ladyship — " 

"Your  ladyship  has  always  been  most  kind — " 

"And  that's  what  makes  it  'arder!"  Another  faint 
snivel  from  Cookie! 

"Yes,  I  believe  I  have  always  paid  you  high  wages 
and  given  vou  unusual  privileges,"  said  her  ladyship. 

"'Your  ladyship  'as!" 

"We  appreciates  that." 

"If  we  didn't,  we  should  'ave  come  to  your  ladyship 
and  asked  for  our  discharges  at  oncst,"  said  Jane. 

"Dear  me.  I  have  had  a  narrow  escape.  Which 
brings  us  to  the  point — what  are  we  going  to  do,  next?" 

"Pack  'im  off,  your  ladyship,"  said  Jane. 

"But  if  he  won't  go?" 

"Make  him!" 

"Will  you,  Pelton?" 

"I  'umbly  begs  to  be  h'excused,  your  ladyship." 

Her  ladyship  made  a  gesture.  "You  see?  And  I 
fear  it  is  his  intention  to  prolong  his  visit  indefinitely!" 

"Then  I  leaves,"  said  Jane. 

"I 'as  to!"  said  Pelton. 

"Me,  too!"    From  James. 

"I  has  to  follow  suit,  your  ladyship,"  said  Tommy 
mournfully. 

"Zee  morality  of  ze  country  of  my  adoption  compels 
Continued  on  page  71 


CANADA'S  FISHMONGER  GENERAL 

The  Story  of  a  Campaign  to  Sell 
Canadian  Fish 


SIXCE  those  early  days  when 
Radisson     and     Groseillers, 
Canadian     voyageurs     and 
courejirs  du  bois,  sat  about  the 

ante-rooms  of  the  great  in  London,  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  and  poured  their  tales  of  wonder  into  the 
ears  of  London  merchants,  endeavoring  to  enlist 
sympathy  for  their  trading  and  empire-building 
schemes  in  the  new  world— the  beginnings  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company — the  greater  part  of  what 
romance  there  has  been  in  Canadian  commerce  has 
centred  about  the  North-West.  It  was  there  that  the 
Hudson  Bay,  and  its  later-founded  competitor,  the 
North-West  Company,  schemed  and  fought  and  stalked 
each  other  for  a  supremacy  which  was  never  settled 
in  the  open,  but  by  the  more  modern  method  of 
"merger."  It  was  there  that  the  great  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  drama  was  conceived  and  staged.  And  it  was 
from  there  that  Hughie  Green  started  out  with  a 
brown  paper  parcel  under  his  arm,  containing  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  lake  whitefish,  to  make  the  world  eat 
"fish." 

And  if  you  think  this  is  dropping  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous,  let  me  tell  you  that  you  are  wrong;  be- 
cause that  was  probably  the  most  fruitful  fish  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  As  a  matter  of  strict  iethyologi- 
cal  fact,  I  believe  the  cod  is  the  most  fecund  of  fish,  it 
having  been  calculated  that  one  cod  will  deposit  nine 
millions  of  eggs;  but  it  is  also  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that 
from  that  solitary  whitefish  carried  from  Saskatoon 
to  Ottawa  in  the  autumn  of  1915  has  grown  an  export 
trade  which  at  this  date  amounts  to  over  fifty  million 
pounds,  and  whose  future  possibilities  are  limitless. 

It  may  seem  not  such  a  hard  thing  to  do  to  make  a 
hungry  world  eat  fish,  particularly  when  it  is  on  war- 
rations,  not  dead  sure  where  its  next  meal  is  coming 
from,  but  certain  that  it  will  be  a  slim  one.  But  fish, 
somehow,  as  an  article  of  diet  has  been  the  world's 
buffoon.  No  one  would  speak  slightingly  of  a  beef- 
steak, or  approach  a  rasher  of  bacon — particularly  in 
these  times — with  anything  but  an  attitude  of  rever- 
ence. Singers  have  .shouted  themselves  red  in  the  face 
over  the  praise  of  brown  October  ale;  bands  all  around 
the  British  Empire  have  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  and 
saliva  to  the  mouth  of  the  wandering  Briton,  as  they 
brayed  out  the  "Roast  Beef  of  Old  England";  but  what 
poet  ever  composed  an  ode  to  a  cod,  or  penned  a 
tribute  to  a  trout?  It  simply  isn't  done.  We  throw 
lines  to  fish,  but  we  do  not  indite  them. 

Why,  when  Hughie  Green  started  to  make  the  Cana- 
dian soldiers  eat  fish,  everybody  laughed  at  him.  And 
will  you  believe  it,  I  started  to  read  the  articles  the 
British  press  later  on  published  on  the  introduction  of 
Canadian  frozen  fish  into  Europe,  and  after  I  had  read 
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thiee-quarters  of  a  mile  of  them  from  Hughte's  scrap- 
book — articles  from  staid  British  institutions  like  the 
Westminster  Gazette,  the  Scotsman,  the  Financier-  and 
Bullionist,  the  Leeds  Mercury,  the  Morning  Post,  the 
Financial  Post,  and  the  London  Times,  (fact,  I  assure 
you ;  they  say  that  thunder  kills  fish,  but  "the 
Thunderer"  stroked  ours  gently  on  the  back  as  though  it 
were  "puddling"  them,  which  is  the  Scotch  method  of 
catching  them  with  the  bare  hands)  well,  do  you 
wonder  that  I  was  lost  in  admiration,  and  in  the 
middle  of  this  sentence?  And  wouldn't  you  agree  that 
the  man  who  did  all  this  off  his  own  bat,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  laughter  and  scepticism  of  nearly  everyone 
in  officialdom  at  Ottawa,  deserves  a  place  in  the  hall  of 
fame  of  MacLean's  Magazine? 

No  Canadian  ever  worked  the  staid  and  conservative 
British  press  for  one-half  the  free  publicity  that 
Hughie  Green  got,  not  even  that  other  picturesque 
Canadian  figure.  Lord  Beaverbrook;  and  every  line  of 
Hughie's  publicity  redounded  to  the  benefit  of  a  great 
Canadian  industry.  They  know  more  about  Canadian 
fish  over  there  now  than  they  do  about  their  own. 
Hughie  hadn't  been  ashore  on  British  soil  two  hours 
before  the  reporters  realized  that  a  new  star  had  swum 
into  their  ken;  and  after  that  it  was  simply  a  matter 
of  sitting  down  and  thinking  out  a  new  story  for  them. 
And  Hughie — to  use  the  vernacular — is  some  hand  at 
the  new  thought.  He  is  not  only  the  leading  single- 
handed  fish  salesman  of  the  world,  but  the  world's  best 
compiler  or  inventor  of  fish  stories.  Anybody  could 
sell  fish  in  Spain  on  Friday;  but  Hughie  can  go  into  a 
Presbyterian  settlement  in  Scotland  and  sell  them  fish 
seven  days  in  the  week;  and  he  could  make  people  in 
British  Columbia  beiieve  that  they  really  wanted  to 
eat  canned  salmon. 
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A  Scotchman — Of  Course 

UT  that  all  came  later  on;   and  it  was  a  far  cry 
om   the   time   lie   arrived    at   Ottawa   with    that 
frozen  whitefish   in  the  brown  paper  parcel.     It  was 
not,    primarily,   a   commercial    undertaking,    you    will 
understand.    No  man  born  in  Glasgow,  as  Hughie  was, 
is  averse  to  looking  after  the  bawbees;  but  he  went  to 
Ottawa  as  the  Apostle  of  Pish  to  the  World.     He  was 
born   and  brought  up   in  the   fish   trade   in    Scotland. 
His  father  had  been  in  it  in  a  large  way,  and  had  re- 
tired to  far-off  Saskatchewan  with  a  competence,  tak- 
ing his  husky  sons  with  him.    The  boys  had  learned  the 
trade  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  up;  and  Hughie  him- 
self, with  his  witty  tongue  and  persuasive  smile,  had 
been  a   noted  fish   salesman 
in  Glasgow,  where  they  get 
up  on  a  barrel  in  the  open 
market   and  auction  the  fish 
off;  and  to  do  that,  the  auc- 
tioneer must  be  able  to  give 
the  bare-bosomed  and  free- 
tongued   fish-wives   as   good 
as  they  send. 

Mark  Twain  once  wrote  a 
story  about  a  Southerner 
who  went  to  Washington  to 
collect  payment  for  a  little 
matter  of  twenty  barrels  of 
pork  supplied  to  tlio  troop« 
during  the  war.  He  went  in 
style,  and  in  a  hurry,  ex- 
pecting to  collect  his  money 
and  start  for  home  next  day. 
His  equipage  was  magnifi- 
cent, and  included  a  coach 
and  four,  a  footman,  and  a 
spotted  dog.  He  quickly 
found  himself  involved  in 
the  coils  of  the  circumlocu- 
tion ofTlces  at  Washington. 
Day  by  day  went  past,  with 
his  claim  still  uncollected. 
By  degrees  he  parted  with 
all  his  costly  equipage  in 
order  to  live.  Finally,  Mark 
came  upon  him  when  he  was 


Gre«n  and  who  h*lp«d  to  earrr  e«t 


Major  Green,  the  Canadian   who  sold  milliona  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  Canadian  fish  to  the  British  War  Office. 


about  to  leave  for  home,  with  his  claim  still  uncollected; 
he  was  disposing  of  his  .sole  remaining  asset  with  the 
remark:    "Durn  a  dog,  anyhow." 

His  experience  was  fairly  representative  of  those 
who  go  to  interview  Governments  in  any  country. 
Sometimes  they  come  away  from  the  official  presence 
imagining  they  have  secured  what  they  went  after.  In 
turning  the  thing  over  in  their  minds  on  the  train  on 
the  way  home,  chilly  doubts  begin  to  creep  in.  Before 
they  are  home  long,  all  doubts  are  dissipated :  they 
know  they  have  got  nothing  but  honeyed  words.  For 
years  past  the  farmers  of  the  West  have  been  storm- 
ing Ottawa;  and  about  all  they  got  for  it  was  the 
privilege  of  spending  ten  nights  in  an  upper  berth. 

He  Arrives  in  Ottawa 

DEFORE  Hughie  Green  arrived  at  Ottawa  with  his 
*-*  brown  paper  parcel  and  his  proposition  of  putting 
Canadian  fish  on  the  Canadian  soldiers'  menu,  the  en- 
durance record  of  Government  interviewers  had  been 
twelve  days;  and  the  man  who  stayed  that  long  did 
so,  not  because  he  was  making  any  headway,  but  be- 
cause his  expen.ses  were  paid,  and  he  liked  the  board  at 
the  Chateau  Laurier.  In  addition  to  the  whitefish, 
Hughie  took  down  with  him  a  strong  Doric  accent,  and 
a  pair  (or  a  sett,  or  a  brace)  of  kilts  for  social  func- 
tions. As  an  entertainer,  Harry  Lauder  beats  Hughii- 
in  the  shape  of  his  legs,  and  in  that  only.  Lauder's 
voice  isn't  any  better,  and  his  .smile  isn't  in  the  sanu" 
class;  but  he  has  funnier  legs. 

Hughie  was  going  \o  run  down  to  Ottawa,  sell  several 
million  pounds  of  fish,  or  direct  the  Government  where 
they  could  buy  them,  receive  the  thanks  of  his  grateful 
country  and  maybe  a  cheque,  and  go  home  on  the  next 
train.  It  was  t»  simple  and  easy  little  matter:  merely 
to  have  fish  put  on  the  menu  of  the  soldiers,  thcrebj 
supplying  them  with  cheap,  nutritious,  and  palatable- 
fare,  and  at  the  same  time  do  a  good  turn  for  the 
fishermen  in  the  northern  lakes.  If  there  was  anything- 
left,  Hughie  didn't  mind  taking  a  share  of  it  himself. 
Sounds  simple,  doesn't  it?  Hungry  Soldiers — Cheap 
Fish — Paternal  and  Kconomica!  Government — Poor 
Fishermen— also,  alas,  poor  Hughie  Green! 

You  know  those  revolving  doors,  which  have  become 
80  popular  in  Inte  years?  Well,  it  was  just  like  that ; 
only  those  at  Ottawa  all  empty  out  on  the  side 
walk  again,  instead  of  letting  you  get  in  anywhor-'. 
Hughie  started  out  with  a  good  Chateau  breakfa.st. 
under  his  belt,  even  if  it  did  cost  enough  to  keep  n 
northern  fisherman  for  a  year,  because  he  cnlculnt.  d 
he  could  stand  it  for  once.  He  had  the  fish  with  him  in 
a  brown  paper  parcel.  He  took  the  first  offlcc  he  ca:iie 
to  in  the  east  block.    It  did  not  seem  to  be  a  lucky  shot. 
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The  oflficial  there,  who  was  an  impressive  looking 
pe  son,  listened  to  him  through  a  monocle  for  the  space 
of  half  a  cigarette;  and  then,  sniffing  at  the  brown 
paper  parcel,  and  with  his  face  lighting  up  with  intelli- 
gence exclaimed: 

"Fish!  Ha!  Yes.  See  them  at  the  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Department.  Quite  so!   Quite  so!   Right — o." 

And  Hughie  went  out  through  the  revolving  doors. 

IT  took  him  two  days  to  reach  the  nethermost  eaves 
of  the  Marine  and  Fisheries  Department;  but  he 
considered  it  time  well  spent,  because  he  saw  the  Min- 
ister himself — the  Minister  that  was,  that  is. 

"Noo,"  said  Hughie  to  himself,  "this  is  whaur  I  sud 
hae  came  fur — r — st." 

He  pictured  this  department  filled  with  hardy 
mariners,  smelling  of  salt  herring,  and  with  oil-skins 
and  sou'-westers  hanging  up  behind  the  doors.  He 
rolled  in  a  "Yo-heave-he,  my  hearties"  salutation; 
but  was  met  by  a  frigid  air  of  inquiry.  Barring  the 
fact  that  the  typewriter  had  her  hair  in  Marcel  waves, 
there  was  not  a  sign  of  the  briny  deep  about  the  place; 
but  as  he  was  being  shunted  oflp  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  Archives  Department,  the  Minister  him- 
self entered,  and  Hughie  followed  him,  with  the  faith- 
ful fish  under  his  arm. 

Telling   It  To  the  Marines 

THE  Minister  did  not  deny  that  it  was  the  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Department;  but  it  was  the  naval 
end  that  was  occupying  his  exclusive  attention  then. 
If  Hughie  had  only  had  a  model  of  a  new  torpedo  boat, 
or  a  folding  periscope,  he  might  give  him  some  time; 
but  he  did  not  see  that  anything  could  be  done  with 
fish  just  at  present.  The  Department,  however,  had 
recently  issued  a  splendidly  illustrated  booklet,  in- 
structing the  public  on  the  value  of  fish  as  a  food,  a 
copy  of  which  could  be  had  by  anyone  on  application. 
He  would  advise  seeing  the  Department  of  Justice ;  he 
understood  they  had  some  queer  fish  to  deal  with  there 
at  times. 

Being  still  new  at  the  game  of  passing  the  buck, 
Hughie  took  the  advice  and  his  fish,  and  once  more 
made  the  perilous  passage  through  the  revolving  doors. 

At  the  Justice  Department,  he  got  justice,  but 
tempered  with  very  little  mercy.  Some  one  next  ad- 
vised Colonel  Black,  of  the  Militia  Department.  He 
saw  him. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  fish  by  this  time  had 
been  feeling  the  effect  of  its  absence  from  cold  storage 
for  a  week,  and  the  constant  pressure  of  an  arm  grow- 
ing hot  with  indignation.  Every  night  he  had  placed 
it  on  the  outside  window  ledge  to  renew  the  firmness  of 
youth;  but  time  was  telling  on  it.  Angus  Gordon  of 
the  Chateau  was  threatening  to  take  measures  for  the 
protection  of  his  other  guests,  whose  only  interest  in 
fish  was  that  they  didn't  iike  the  smell  of  it.  Hughie's 
funds  were  running  short  Things,  both  fiscal  and 
fishcal,  were  approaching  a  crisis. 

When  he  called  on  Colonel  Black,  he  thought  it 
advisable  to  have  the  sample  loosened  up  ready  to  be 
whipped  out  at  the  psychological  moment.  It  was 
peeping  coyly  out  of  the  end  of  the  parcel.  Colonel 
Black  was  a  soldier  of  the  old- school:  stout,  red-faced, 
monocled,  and  fussy. 

"Ah!"  he  said;  "Good  morning.     Phew — w — !" 

Guid  mor — r — ning,"  said  Hughie.  "I've  juist  cam 
doon  frae  Saskatoon  to  see  aboot  ar — r — angin'  for  a 
diet  of  — " 

"Ah!  yes.    Quite  so.    Phew-w-w!" 

"Of  fush  for  the  laddies  in  the  camps,  ye  ken,  an' 
this  is  a  bit  of  a  whitefish  frae  the  northern  lakes.  Ye 
understan'  that  the  Indians  —  " 

"Ah!  the  Indians.  Phew — w — w!  Quite  so;  but, 
my  dear  sir,  I  really — Phew — w — w!  Oh,  Lord! 
Phew — w — " 

" —  an'  this  (proceeding  to  remove  the  paper)  is  a 
whitefush  which  I  bi-ocht  al — " 

"But  really,  you  know,  I  do  not  wish  to,  ah,  to  see  it. 
Not  in  my  department,  you  know.  Boots — shovels- 
shields — cross-belts — Ross  rifles — anything  but — Phew- 
— tv—7vf  Good  morning!  Larkins,  bring  me  file  No. 
4411  B.,  and  put  up  all  the  windows " 

He  Meets  Sam  Hughes 

That  was  enough  for  Hughie.  He  had  shaken  hands 
with  everybody  now,  and  delivered  all  his  letters.  He 
decided  he  would  take  the  train  back  to  Saskatoon, 
and  let  the  troops  eat  meat  twenty-one  times  a  week  if 
the  Government  insisted,  although  they  might  all  die 
of  hardening  of  the  arteries.  But  meantime,  the  news- 
papermen around  Ottawa  had  begun  to  take  an  interest 
in  him  and  his  scheme;  and  some  one  suggested  that  he 
go  direct  to  Sam  Hughes. 

"Ay,"  said  Hughie  later,  "yon's  a  mon.  I  didna 
even  show  him  the  fush.  I  juist  let  him  know  what  the 
idea   was,   ye   understan',   and    the   trouble   I'd   been 


experienein'.  He  swore  once  and  whacked  a  bell  twice, 
and  the  thing  was  done.  "  'Fish!'  he  said;  'that's  good 
brain  food,  isn't  it?  God  knows  it's  needed  around 
here!  Did  you  ever  get  any  brains  out  of  it?  We'll 
try  it;  it  looks  good  to  me.'  " 

Fish,  therefore,  had  arrived.  Hughie  was  sent  to 
Camp  Hughes  and  began  feeding  the  troops  there. 
They  thrived  on  it.  In  the  autumn  of  1915  he  returned 
to  Ottawa,  and  saw  Sir  Sam  again.  He  pointed  out 
that  it  would  be  a  good  and  economical  move  to  feed 
the  troops  in  Great  Britain  with  fish;  and  there  might 
also  be  a  chance  of  introducing  Canadian  fish  to  the 
civil  population  there.  Again  Sir  Sam  saw  the  point 
He  had  imagination.  He  thought  the  men  would  ap- 
preciate it,  and  sent  a  cable  of  inquiry  to  General 
Carson.  The  answer  was  satisfactory;  and  Hughie 
was  ordered  to  get  ready  to  go  over  and  superintend 
operations. 

"I'll  make  you  a  Captain,"  said  Sir  Sam.  "You'l!  be 
Captain  of  the  Fish  Marines.     First  in  history." 

"Weel,  Sir  Sam,  ye  ken  a  Captain's  no'  a  verra  big 
job  for  a  mon  wi'  all  this  wor-r-k  to  dae." 

"All  right;  I'll  make  you  a  major.  Get  your  uni- 
form." 

Five  weeks  later.  Major  Green,  as  fine  a  lookinsi; 
Ciucer  as  ever  donned  a  uniform,  and  as  well  qualified 
for  the  work  he  had  to  do  as  anyone  who  could  be  found 
in  the  British  Empire,  was  in  Liverpool  with  his  first 
consignment  of  150,000  pounds  of  Canadian  fish.  He 
had  hardly  landed  before  the  newspapermen  scented 
good  copy.  It  is  said  that  Lord  Beaverbrook,  who 
owns  the  Daily  Express,  set  the  ball  rolling.  He  put  a 
reporter  and  a  photographer  on  Hughie's  trail. 

The  Trained  Gold  Fish 

IN  New  York,  Hughie  had  acquired  a  suitable  mascot 
■*  for  the  new  department  of  the  Canadian  Expedi- 
tionary Force.  It  was  a  gold-fish,  which  he  christened 
Maggie,  and  he  carried  it  over  with  him  in  a  glass  bowl. 
Maggie  caught  the  eye  of  the  photographer. 

"What  have  you  there,  Major?"  he  inquired. 

"What!  hae  ye  no'  heard  o'  Maggie?  She's  a  trained 
fush.  She  loops  the  loop,  waggles  her  back  fin,  and 
turns  flip-flaps  in  the  water  at  wur — r — d  o'  command." 

"Hold  her  up  and  I'll  get  her  picture." 

That  started  the  trouble.  The  next  day  there-  ap- 
peared a  picture  in  the  Daily  Express  of  a  major  in  the 
British  army  committing  the  unspeakable  indignity  of 
being  photographed  in  uniform  holding  up  a  fish;  a 
gold-fish,  a  trained  gold-fish !  The  War  Office  very 
nearly  had  apoplexy.  Major  Green  was  at  Shorn- 
cliffe,  superintending  the  distribution  of  the  first  issu" 
of  fish  rations,  which  was  the  most  important  thing 
in  the  world  to  him  then.  He  received  a  wire  from 
Canadian  Headquarters  which  read: 

"Repcrt  at  once.     Explanatiun  demanded." 

It  locked  as  though  they  really  wanted  him  down  at 
Headquarters  but,  remember,  Hughie  was  a  busy  man. 
He  wired  back : 


"Too    busy    looking    after    cooking    of    fi*h. 
Monday," 


Will     report    on 


ll^HEN  he  finally  reported,  he  realized  that 
'  '  the  matter  was  serious  after  all.  He  rather 
expected  to  be  led  out  at  dawn  and  shot;  but 
the  War  Officer  was  "no'  so  ba — a — d." 

"You  know,  Major  Green,  you  are  making  a  sort  of 
joke  of  this  business,"  said  the  Staff  Officer.  "Have 
you  any  explanation?" 

"If  you  only  knew  the  whole  story,  it's  the  biggest 
joke  in  the  wor — r — Id,"  said  the  Major.  "Noo,  if  ye 
can  see  your  way  clear  juist  tae  leave  me  alone  for  a 
little  while,  an'  gang  alaiig  i'  ma  own  way,  I'll  be  mak- 
ing the  British  War  Office  use  this  Canadian  fush, 
too.  I  gave  up  my  contract  tae  feed  the  camps,  where 
I  could  have  made  two  thousand  dollars  a  week,  tae  pit 
on  this  uniform ;  but  I  have  anither  suit  o'  clothes  wi' 
me.  an'  if  ye  don't  like  ma  ways,  I  can  take  this  aff." 

The  interview  ended  with  an  order  for  no  further 
publicity  until  the  Minister  came  over,  which  would 
be  in  a  day  or  two. 

Sir  Sam  Backs  Him  Up 

\i;'HEN  Sir  Sam  arrived,  he  wanted  to  know  wha*; 
''    was  doing. 

"This  Major  Green  you  sent  over — " 

"Well,  what's  the  matter  with  him?" 

"Oh,  he's  all  right;  but  he— he's  got  a  fish  he  calls 
Maggie  which  he  says  comes  to  the  top  of  the  water  at 
the  bugle  call,  and — " 

"Well,  why  can't  he  have  a  mascot  as  well  as  anyone 
else?  A  lot  of  these  battalions  took  over  bears,  and 
wolves,  and  whatever  took  their  fancy.  Why  can't 
Green  have  his  fish?" 

"Well,  you  see,  sir,  we  have  had  a  communication 


from  the  War  Office  saying  it  is  making  a  joke  of  the 
Army,  and  — " 

"The  War  Office  has  no  sense  of  humor.  Now,  see 
here.  Leave  this  man  Green  alone.  If  you  all  put 
your  jobs  as  well  as  he  puts  over  his  fish,  you  will  do 
damned  well.     Leave  him  alone." 

With  the  "censorship"  lifted,  Hughie  began  his  pub- 
licity campaign  for  Canadian  fish.  There  was  hardly 
a  paper  in  the  British  Isles  which  failed  to  carry  a 
story.  He  was  an  unfailing  source  of  copy,  and  every 
week  or  two  he  pulled  off  a  new  "stunt."  Some  of  the 
stories  he  gave  out  were  grave,  and  some  were  gay; 
but  all  were  so  interesting  that  they  could  not  be 
ignored;  and  all  worked  around  to  the  point  that 
Canada  could  feed  the  world  with  fish.  He  gave  a 
luncheon  for  some  hundreds  of  newspaperrr^en,  at  which 
the  entire  menu  consisted  of  Canadian  fish,  including 
one  specimen  which  had  been  in  cold  storage  for  two 
years.  Flavored  with  Green's  stories,  they  pronounced 
it  good;  and  went  forth  to  herald  the  praises  of  Can- 
adian fish,  and  of  Canada's  "Fishmonger  General." 
'hat  was  a  name  that  stuck.  Major  Green  still  gets 
letters  delivered  to  him  addressed,  "Fishmonger  Gen- 
eral, Canadian  Army."  It  is  on  that  that  he  bases  his 
regret  in  not  having  asked  for  a  General's  uniform 
when  he  started  out. 

A  Joke  On  The  PubUc 

TTE  was  responsible  for  one  of  the  greatest  practical 
*■  -*•  jokes  perpetrated  in  Great  Britain  in  years.  Find- 
ing publicity  lagging,  he  got  a  week's  leave,  picked  out 
the  two  biggest  salmon  in  his  stock — monsters  of  forty 
pounds — and  went  off  up  to  Scotland  to  what  had  once 
been  a  noted  salmon  stream,  but  which  had  yielded 
nothing  in  recent  years.  A  press  photographer  went 
with  him.  They  put  up  at  the  local  inn,  where  the 
proprietor  had  as  his  proudest  possession  a  fish  of 
about  nineteen  pounds,  the  record  for  the  district, 
caught  many  years  before,  and  now  enclosed  in  a 
glass  case  on  the  wall. 

"That's  a  fine  fish,"  he  remarked  to  Hughie,  who  was 
examining  it  critically. 

"Oh,  it's  no  sae  bad.  I'm  gaein'  tae  catch  two  bigger 
ones  to-morrow." 

"You'll  not  catch  any  fish  around  here.  No  one  has 
got  a  fish  out  of  the  Nith  for  twenty  years." 

"We'll  see." 

The  fish  were  duly  "caught,"  and  a  thrilling  photo- 
graph taken  of  the  operation,  which  appeared  in  illus- 
trated papers  all  over  the  land.  Ardent  fishermen  be- 
gan to  head  for  the  Nith.  Hughie  has  a  framed  letter 
from  the  inn  proprietor  asking  him  to  stop  the  circula- 
tion of  the  story;  as  he  could  not  any  longer  stand  the 
doubts  and  recriminations  of  fishermen  who  had 
thronged  his  place  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were 
sleeping  on  billiard  tables  and  in  outhouses — but  catch- 
ing no  fish. 

War  Office  Was   Receptive 

THE  time  was  now  ripe  to  approach  the  British  War 
Office,  to  urge  them  to  put  fish  on  the  menu  of  the 
British  Tommy.  The  War  Office  was  in  a  more  or  less 
receptive  mood.  The  publicity  had  begun  to  have  its 
effect.  The  officer  in  charge  brightened  up  at  the  name 
of  "Green." 

"Ah!"  he  said.  "You'll  be  the  chap  they  call  the 
Fishmonger  General.  And  how  is  your  little  perform- 
ing fish,  Maggie?" 

This  was  sufficient  introduction.  "Maggie"  had  done 
the  trick.  The  War  Office  had  a  sense  of  humor. 
Officials  from  different  quarters  were  summoned,  and 
Hughie  had  an  audience,  which  was  all  he  needed. 
They  heard  enough  about  Canadian  fish  to  induce  them 
to  give  the  matter  consideration.  They  cabled  to  the 
War  Purchasing  Commission  in  Canada  to  buy  one  and 
a  half  million  pounds  as  a  sample. 

The  "sample"  was  satisfactory,  and  further  orders 
were  placed  with  Canadian  fishermen  for  32  million 
pounds. 

With  the  help  of  Sir  T.  B.  Robinson,  Agent  General 
for  Queensland,  acting  for  the  Imperial  Board  of 
Trade,  he  got  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  forces 
eating  our  fish.  If  peace  had  not  come,  there  is  no  say- 
ing to  what  dimensions  this  trade  might  not  have 
grown. 

At  the  time  Sir  Sam  Hughes  went  out  of  office, 
preparations  were  under  way  to  supply  tinned  fish  to 
all  the  Allied  armies.  Major  Green  having  consulted 
with  their  headquarter  officials  at  Paris.  But  Sir 
Sam's  successor  was  not  interested  in  the  matter  of 
fish.  A  page  of  Hansard,  for  April  11th,  1919,  embalms 
imperishably  the  famous  name  of  "Maggie."  Mr. 
Devlin  called  the  attention  of  the  Acting  Minister  of 
Militia  to  her  appearance  in  the  British  press  and 
wanted  an  explanation.  Mr.  Kemp  frigidly  denied  any 
acquaintance;  and  apparently  lost  all  further  interest 
in  fish  from  that  moment. 
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To  Jim  Horner  it  seemed  as  if  the  great,  white- 
headed  eagle  was  in  some  way  the  uttered  word 
of  the  mountain  and  the  lake — of  the  lofty, 
solitary,  granite-crested  peak,  and  of  the  deep,  solitary 
water  at  its  base.  As  his  canoe  raced  down  the  last 
mad  rapid,  and  seemed  to  snatch  breath  again  as  it 
floated  out  upon  the  still  water  of  the  lake,  Jim  would 
rest  his  paddle  across  the  gunwales  and  look  up  ex- 
pectantly. First  his  keen,  far-sighted  gray  eyes  would 
sweep  the  blue  arc  of  sky  in  search  of  the  slow  circling 
of  wide,  motionless  wings.  Then,  if  the  blue  were 
empty  of  this  far  shape,  his  glance  would  range  at 
once  to  a  dead  pine  standing  sole  on  a  naked  and 
splintered  shoulder  of  the  mountain — which  he  knew 
as  "Old  Baldy."  There  he  was  almost  sure  to  see  the 
great  bird  sitting,  motionless  and  majestic,  staring  at 
the  sun.  Floating  idly  and  smoking,  resting  after  his 
long  battle  with  the  rapids,  he  would  watch,  till  the 
immensity  and  the  solitude  would  creep  in  upon  his 
spirit,  and  oppress  him.  Then,  at  last,  a  shrill  yelp, 
far-off,  and  faint,  but  sinister,  would  come  from  the 
pine-top;  and  the  eagle,  launching  himself  on  open 
wings  from  his  perch,  would  either  wheel  upward  into 
the  blue,  or  flap  away  over  the  serried  fir-tops  to  some 
ravine  in  the  cliffs  that  hid  his  nest. 

One  day,  when  Jim  came  down  the  river  and  stop- 
ped, as  usual,  to  look  for  the  great  bird,  he  scanned  in 
vain  both  sky  and  cliflfside.  At  last  he  gave  up  the 
search,  and  paddled  on  down  the  lake  with  a  sense  of 
loss.  Something  had  vanished  from  the  splendor  of 
the  solitude.  But  presently  he  heard,  close  overhead, 
the  beat  and  whistle  of  vast  wings;  and  looking  up  he 
saw  the  eagle  passing  above  him,  flying  so  low  that 
he  could  catch  the  hard,  unwinking,  tameless  stare  of 
its  black  and  golden  eyes  as  they  looked  down  upon  him 
with  a  sort  of  inscrutable  challenge.  He  noted  also  a 
peculiarity  which  he  had  never  seen  in  any  other 
eagle.  This  one  had  a  streak  of  almost  black  feathers 
immediately  over  its  left  eye,  giving  it  a  heavy  and 
sinister  eyebrow.  The  bird  carried  in  the  clutch  of  its 
talons  a  big,  glLstcning  lake-trout,  probably  snatched 
from  the  fish-hawk;  and  Jim  was  able  to  take  note  of 
the  very  set  of  its  pinion-feathers  as  the  wind  hummed 
in  their  tense  webs.  Flying  with  a  massive  power 
quite  unlike  the  ease  of  his  soaring,  the  eagle  mounted 
gradually  up  the  steep,  pas.sed  the  rocky  shoulder  with 
its  watch-tower  pine,  and  disappeared  over  the  edge 
of  a  ledge  which  looked  to  Horner  like  a  mere  scratch 
across  the  face  of  the  high  mountains. 

"That's  where  his  nest  is,  sure!"  muttered  Horner  to 
himself.  And  remembering  that  cold  challenge  in  the 
bird's  yellow  stare,  he  suddenly  decided  that  he  wanted 
to  see  the  eagle's  nest.  He  had  plenty  of  time.  He 
was  in  no  particular  hurry  to  get  back  to  the  settle- 
ment and  the  gossip  of  the  cross-roads  store.  He 
turned  his  canoe  to  land,  lifted  her  out  and  hid  her  in 
the  bushes,  and  struck  back  straight  for  the  face  of 
"Old  Baldy." 

'TPHE  lower  slope  was  difficult  to  climb;  a  tangle  of 
■*■  tumbled  boulders  and  fallen  trunks,  mantled  in  the 
soundless  gloom  of  the  flr-forest.  Skilled  woodsman 
though  he  was,  Horner's  progress  was  .so  slow,  and  the 
windless  heat  became  so  oppressive  to  his  impatience, 
that  he  was  beginning  to  think  of  giving  up  the  idle 
venture,  when  suddenly  he  came  face  to  face  with  a 
perpendicular  and  impassable  wall  of  cliff.  This  curt 
arrest  to  his  progress  was  just  what  was  needed  to 
stiffen  his  wavering  resolution.  He  understood  the 
defiance  which  his  ready  fancy  had  read  in  the  stare 
of  the  eagle.  Well  he  had  accepted  the  challenge.  He 
would  not  be  baffled  by  a  rock.  If  he  could  not  climb 
over  it,  he  would  go  round  it;  but  he  would  find  the 
nest. 

With  an  obstinate  look  in  his  eyes.  Homer  began  to 
work  his  way  alonij  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  toward  the 


right.  Taking  advantage  of  every 
inch  of  ascent  that  he  could  gain,  he 
at  last  found,  to  his  satisfaction,  that 
he  had  made  sufficient  height  to  clear 
the  gloom  of  the  woods.  As  he  looked 
out  over  their  tops  a  light  breeze  cool- 
ed his  wet  forehead,  and  he  pressed 
on  with  fresh  vigor.  Presently  the 
slope  grew  a  trifle  easier,  the  foot- 
hold surer,  and  he  mounted  more 
rapidly.  The  steely  lake,  and  the 
rough-ridged  black-green  sea  of  the 
fir-tops  began  to  unroll  below  him. 
At  last  he  rounded  an  elbow  of  the 
steep;  and  there,  before  him,  up- 
thrust  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  above 
his  head,  stood  the  outlying  shoulder 
of  rock,  crowned  with  its  dead  pine, 
on  which  he  was  accustomed  to  see 
the  eagle  sitting.  Even  as  he  looked 
motionless,  there  came  a  rushing  of 
great  wings;  and  suddenly,  there  was 
the  eagle  himself,  erect  on  his  high 
perch,  and  staring,  as  it  seemed  to 
Horner,  straight  into  the  sun. 

When  Horner  resumed  his  climb- 
ing, the  great  bird  turned  his  head, 
and  gazed  down  upon  him  with  an 
ironic  fixity  which  betrayed  neither 
dread  nor  wonder.  Concluding  that 
the  nest  would  be  lying  somewhere 
within  view  of  its  owner's  watch- 
tower,  Horner  now  turned  his  efforts 
towards  reaching  the  dead  pine. 
With  infinite  difficulty,  and  with  a 
few  "bruises  to  arm  and  leg,  he  man- 
aged to  cross  the  jagged  crevice  which 
partly  separated  the  jutting  rock-pier 
from  the  main  face  of  the  cliff.  Then, 
laboriously  and  doggedlj,  he  drag- 
ged himself  up  the  splintered  slope, 
still  being  forced  around  to  the  right, 
till  there  fell  away  below  him  a  gulf 
into  which  it  was  not  good  for  the 
nervous  to  look.  Feeling  that  a  fate 
very  different  from  that  of  Lot's  wife 
might  be  his  if  he  should  let  himself  look  back  too 
indiscreetly,  he  kept  his  eyes  upon  the  lofty  goal  and 
pressed  on  upwards  with  a  haste  that  now  grew  a 
trifle  feverish.  It  began  to  seem  to  him  that  the  irony 
of  the  eagle's  changeless  stare  might  perhaps  not  be 
unjustified. 

Not  till  Horner  had  conquered  the  steep  and, 
panting  but  elated,  gained  the  very  foot  of  the  pine, 
did  the  eagle  stir.  Then,  spreading  his  wings  with  a 
slow  disdain,  as  if  not  dread  but  aversion  to  this  un- 
bidden visitor  bade  him  go,  he  launched  himself  on  a 
long,  splendid  sweep  over  the  gulf,  and  then  mounted 
on  a  spacious  spiral  to  his  inaccessible  outlook  in  the 
blue.  Leaning  against  the  bleached  and  scarred  trunk 
of  the  pine,  Horner  watched  this  majestic  departure 
for  some  minutes,  recovering  his  breath  and  drinking 
deep  the  cool  and  vibrant  air.  Then  he  turned,  and 
scanned  the  face  of  the  mountain. 

'TpHERK  it  lay,  in  full  view — the  nest  which  he  had 
■*■  climbed  so  far  to  find.  It  was  not  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  away.  Yet,  at  first  sight,  it  seemed 
hopelessly  out  of  reach.  The  chasm  separating  the 
ledge  on  which  it  clung  from  the  outlying  rock  of  the 
pine  was  not  more  than  twenty  feet  across;  but  its 
bottom  was  apparently  somewhere  in  the  roots  of 
the  mountain.  There  was  no  way  of  passing  it  at  this 
point.  But  Homer  had  a  faith  that  there  was  a  way 
to  be  found  over  or  around  every  obstacle  in  the  world. 
If  only  one  kept  on  looking  for  it  resolutely  enough. 


lie  fell  backwards  and  plunRrd  down  straiiilit  upon  the  ne»t. 


To  keep  on  looking  for  a  path  to  the  eagle's  nest,  he 
struggled  onward,  arcund  the  outer  slope  of  the  but- 
tress, down  a  ragged  incline,  and  across  a  narrow  and 
dizzy  "saddle-back."  which  brought  him  presently  upon 
another  angle  of  the  steep,  facing  south-east.  Cling- 
ing with  his  toes  and  one  hand,  while  he  wiped  his 
dripping  forehead  with  his  sleeve,  he  looked  up,  and 
saw  the  whole  height  of  the  mountain,  unbroken  and 
daunting,  stretched  skyward  above  him. 

But  to  Horner  the  solemn  sight  was  not  daunting  in 
the  lea.st. 

"Gee!"  he  exclaimed,  grinning  with  satisfaction.  "I 
hev'  circumvented  that  there  crevice,  sure's  shootin'!" 

Of  the  world  below  he  now  h.'id  a  view  that  was  al- 
most overpoweringly  unrestricted;  but  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  his  scene  of  operations,  he  could  see  only  the 
stretch  directly  above  him.  .\  little  calculation  con- 
vinced hiin,  however,  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  keep 
straight  on  up  for  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
then,  as  soon  as  the  slope  would  permit,  work  around 
to  his  left,  and  descend  upon  the  nest  from  above. 
Incidentally  he  made  up  his  mind  that  his  return 
journey  should  be  made  by  another  face  of  the  moun- 
tain— any  other,  rather  Uian  that  by  which  he  had 
rashly  elected  to  come. 

It  seemed  to  Horner  like  a  mile,  that  last  hundred 
and  fifty  yards,  but  at  last  he  calculated  that  ho  had 
gained  enough  in  height.  At  the  same  time  he  felt 
the  slope  grow  easier.  Making  his  way  toward  the 
left,  he  came  upon  a  narrow  ledge,  along  which  he 
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could  move  easily  aidewise,  by  clinging  to  the  rock. 
Presently  it  widened  to  a  path  by  which  he  could  walk 
almost  at  ease,  with  the  wide,  wild  solitude,  dark-green 
laced  with  silver  water-courses,  spread  like  a  stupen- 
dous amphitheatre  far  below  him.  It  was  the  wilder- 
ness which  he  knew  so  well  in  detail,  yet  had  never 
before  seen  as  a  whole ;  and  the  sight,  for  a  few  mom- 
ents, held  him  in  a  kind  of  awed  surprise.  When  he  tore 
his  gaze  free  from  the  majestic  spectacle — there,  some 
ten  or  twelve  yards  below  his  feet,  he  saw  the  object 
of  his  quest. 

It  was  nothing  much  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of 
architecture,  this  nest  of  the  King  of  the  Air — a  mere 
cart-load  of  sticks  and  bark  and  coarse  grass,  appar- 
ently tumbled  at  haphazard  upon  the  narrow  ledge. 
But,  in  fact,  its  foundations  were  so  skilfully  wedged 
into  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  its  structure  was  so  cun- 
ningly interwoven,  that  the  fiercest  winds  which 
scourged  that  lofty  seat  were  powerless  against  it.  It 
was  a  secure  throne,  no  matter  what  tempests  might 
rage  around  it. 

Sitting  half  erect  on  the  nest  were  two  eaglets,  al- 
most full  grown,  and  so  nearly  full  feathered  that 
Horner  wondered  why  they  did  not  take  wing  at  his 
approach.  He  did  not  know  that  the  period  of  help- 
lessness with  these  younglings  of  royal  birth  lasted 
even  after  they  looked  as  big  and  well  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  as  their  parents.  It  was  a  surprise 
to  him,  also,  to  see  that  they  were  quite  unlike  their 
parents  in  color,  being  black  all  over  from  head  to  tail, 
instead  of  a  rich  brown  with  snow-white  head,  neck, 
and  tail.  As  he  stared,  he  slowly  realized  that  the 
mystery  of  the  rare  "black  eagle"  was  explained.  He 
had  seen  one,  once,  flying  heavily  just  above  the  tree- 
tops,  and  imagined  it  a  discovery  of  his  own.  But  now 
he  reached  the  just  conclusion  that  it  had  been  merely 
a  youngster  in  its  first  plumage. 

As  he  stared,  the  two  young  birds  returned  his  gaze 
with  interest,  watching  him  with  steady,  yellow,  un- 
daunted eyes  from  under  their  flat,  fierce  brows.  With 
high-shouldered  wings  half  raised,  they  appeared  quite 
ready  to  resent  any  familiarity  which  the  strange 
intruder  might  be  contemplating. 

TJORNER  lay  face  downward  on 
■*■  ■*■  his  ledge,  and  studied  the  per- 
pendicular rock  below  him  for  a 
way  to  reach  the  next.  He  had  no 
very  definite  idea  what  he  wanted 
to  do  when  he  got  there;  possibly, 
if  the  undertaking  seemed  feasible, 
he  might  carry  off  one  of  the  royal 
brood  and  amuse  himself  with  try- 
ing to  domesticate  it.  But,  at  any 
rate,  he  hoped  to  add  something,  by 
a  closer  inspection,  to  his  rather 
inadequate  knowledge  of  eagles. 

And  this  hope,  indeed,  as  he 
learned  the  next  moment,  was  not 
unjustified.  Cautiously  he  was 
lowering  himself  over  the  edge, 
feeling  for  the  scanty  and  elusive 
foothold,  when  all  at  once  the  air 
was  filled  with  a  rush  of  mighty 
wings,  which  seemed  about  to  over- 
whelm him.  A  rigid  wing-tip  buf- 
feted him  so  sharply  that  he  lost  his 
hold  on  the  ledge.  With  a  yell  of 
consternation,  which  caused  his  as- 
sailant to  veer  off,  startled,  he  fell 
backwards,  and  plunged  down 
straight  upon  the  nest. 

It  was  the  nest  only  that  saved 
him    from    instant    death.      Tough 
and  elastic,  it  broke  his  fall;  but  at 
the  same  time  its  elasticity  threw 
him  off,  and  on  the  rebound  he  went 
rolling  and  bumping  on  down  the 
steep  slopes  below  the  ledge,  with 
the  screaming  of  the  eagles  in  his 
ears,  and  a  sickening  sense  in  his 
heart  that  the  sunlit  world  tumb- 
ling and  turning  somersaults  before 
his  blurred  sight  was  his  last  view 
of  life.     Then,  to  his  dim  surprise, 
he  was  brought  up  with  a  thump; 
and  clutching  desperately  at  a  bush 
which  scraped  his  face,  he  lay  still. 
At   the   same   moment   a    flapping 
mass  of  feathers  and  fierce  claws  landed  on  top  of 
him,  but  only  to  scramble  off  again  as  swiftly  as  pos- 
sible with  a  hoarse  squawk.    He  had  struck  one  of  the 
yoonii  eagles  in  his  fall,  hurled  it  from  the  nest,  and 
brought  it  down  with  him  to  this  lower  ledge  which 
had  given  him  so  timely  a  refuge. 

For  several  minutes,  perhaps,  he  lay  clutching  the 
bush  desperately  and  staring  straight  upwards.    There 


he  saw  both  parent  eagles  whirling  excitedly,  scream-  , 
ing,  and  staring  down  at  him ;  and  then  the  edge  of  the 
nest,  somewhat  dilapidated  by  his  strange  assault, 
overhanging  the  ledge  about  thirty  feet  above  him.  At 
length  his  wits  came  back  to  him,  and  he  cautiously 
turned  his  head  to  see  if  he  was  in  danger  of  falling 
if  he  should  relax  his  hold  on  the  bush.  He  was  in 
bewildering  pain,  which  seemed  distributed  all  over 
him;  but  in  spite  of  it  he  laughed  aloud,  to  find  that  the 
bush,  to  which  he  hung  so  desperately,  was  in  a  little 
hollow  on  a  spacious  ledge,  from  which  he  could  not 
have  fallen  by  any  chance.  At  that  strange,  un- 
comprehended  sound  of  human  laughter  the  eagles 
ceased  their  screaming  for  a  few  moments,  and  whirled 
further  aloof. 

With  great  difficulty  and  anguish,  Horner  raised 
himself  to  a  sitting  position,  and  tried  to  find  out  how 
seriously  he  was  hurt.  One  leg  was  quite  helpless.  He 
felt  it  all  over,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
not  actually  broken,  but  for  all  the  uses  of  a  leg,  for  the 
present  at  least,  it  might  as  well  have  been  putty, 
except  for  the  fact  that  it  pained  him  abominably. 
His  left  arm  and  shoulder,  too,  seemed  to  be  little 
more  than  useless  incumbrances,  and  he  wondered  how 
so  many  bruises  and  sprains  could  find  place  on  one 
place  on  one  human  body  of  no  more  than  average 
size.  However,  having  assured  himself,  with  infinite 
relief,  that  there  were  no  bones  broken,  he  set  his  teeth 
grimly  and  looked  about  to  take  account  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

II 

'TpHE  ledge  on  which  he  had  found  refuge  was  ap- 
-^  parently  an  isolated  one,  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
in  length  and  vanishing  with  the  face  of  the  sheer  cliff 
at  either  end.  It  had  a  width  of  perhaps  twenty-five 
feet;  and  its  surface,  fairly  level,  held  some  soil  in  its 
rocky  hollows.  Two  or  three  dark-green  seedling  firs, 
and  a  slim  young  silver  birch,  a  patch  or  two  of  wind- 
beaten  grass,  and  some  clumps  of  harebells,  azure  as 
the  clear  sky  overhead,  softened  the  bareness  of  this 
tiny,  high-flung  terrace.     In  one  spot,  at  the  back,  a 


not  come  out  of  the  affair  without  some  damage;  for  one 
of  its  black  wings  was  not  held  up  so  snugly  as  the 
other.  He  hoped  it  was  not  broken.  As  he  mused 
vaguely  upon  this  unimportant  question  his  pain  so 
exhausted  him  that  he  sank  back,  and  lay  once  more 
staring  up  at  the  eagles,  who  were  still  wheeling  ex- 
citedly over  the  nest.  In  an  exhaustion  that  was 
partly  sleep  and  partly  coma  his  eyes  closed.  When  he 
opened  them  again  the  sun  was  hours  lower  and  far 
advanced  toward  the  west,  so  that  the  ledge  was  in 
shadow.  His  head  was  not  perfectly  clear;  and  his 
first  thought  was  of  getting  himself  back  to  the  canoe. 
With  excruciating  effort  he  dragged  himself  to  the 
edge  of  the  terrace  and  looked  down.  The  descent,  at 
this  point,  was  all  but  perpendicular  for  perhaps  a 
hundred  feet.  In  full  possession  of  his  powers,  he 
would  find  it  difficult  enough.  In  his  present  state,  he 
saw  clearly  that  he  might  just  as  well  throw  himself 
over  as  attempt  it. 

Not  yet  disheartened,  however,  he  dragged  himself 
slowly  toward  the  other  end  of  the  terrace,  where  the 
young  eagle  sat  watching  him.  As  he  approached,  the 
bird  lifted  its  wings,  as  if  about  to  launch  himself  over 
and  dare  the  element  which  he  had  not  yet  learned  to 
master.  But  one  wing  dropped,  as  if  injured,  and  he 
knew  the  attempt  would  be  fatal.  Opening  his  beak 
angrily,  he  hopped  away  to  the  other  end  of  the 
terrace.  But  Horner  was  paying  no  heed  to  birds  at 
that  moment.  He  was  staring  down  the  steep,  and 
realizing  that  this  ledge,  which  had  proved  his  refuge, 
was  now  his  prison,  and  not  unlikely  to  become  also 
his  tomb. 

Sinking  back  against  a  rock,  and  grinding  his  teeth 
with  pain,  he  strove  to  concentrate  his  attention  upon 
the  problem  that  confronted  him.  Was  he  to  die  of 
hunger  on  this  high  solitude  before  he  could  recover 
sufficiently  to  climb  down?  The  thought  stirred  all  his 
dogged  determination.  He  would  keep  alive,  and  that 
was  all  there  was  about  it.  He  would  get  well;  and 
then  the  climbing  down  would  be  no  great  matter.  This 
point  settled,  he  dismissed  it  from  his  consideration, 
and  turned  his  thoughts  to  ways  and  means.  After  all, 
there  was  that  little  thread  of  a 
spring,  trickling  from  the  rock.  He 
would  have  enough  to  drink.  And 
as  for  food — how  much  worse  it 
would  have  been  had  the  ledge  been 
a  bare  piece  of  rock?  Here  he  had 
some  grass,  and  the  roots  of  herbs 
and  brushes.  A  man  could  keep 
himself  alive  on  such  things,  if  he 
had  will  enough.  And,  as  a  last 
resort,  there  was  the  young  eagle! 
This  idea,  however,  was  anything 
but  attractive  to  him;  and  it  was 
with  eyes  of  good-will  rather  than 
of  appetite  that  he  glanced  at  his 
fellow  prisoner  sitting  motionless  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  ledge. 

"It'll  be  hard  lines,  pardner,  ef  I 
should  hev'  to  eat  you,  after  all!" 
he  muttered  with  a  twisted  kind  of 
grin.  "We're  both  of  us  in  a  hole, 
sure  enough;  an'  I'll  play  fair  as 
long's  I  kin!" 


There  was  the  beat  and  whistle  of  vast  winsa  .  .  .  The  bird  carried  in  the  clutch  of  it* 
talon*  a  (liateninc  lake  trout. 

spread  of  intense  green  and  a  hand-breath  of  moisture 
on  the  rock  showed  where  a  tiny  spring  oozed  from  a 
crevice  to  keep  this  lonely  oasis  in  the  granite  alive  and 
fresh. 

At  the  farthest  edge  of  the  shelf  and  eyeing  him 
with  savage  dread,  sat  the  young  eagle,  which  had 
fallen  with  him.  Horner  noticed,  with  a  kind  of 
sympathy,  that  even  the  bird,  for  all  his  wings,  had 


A  S  he  mused,  a  great  shadow 
■'*  passed  over  his  head,  and  look- 
ing up  he  saw  one  of  the  eagles 
hovering  low  above  the  ledge.  It 
was  the  male,  his  old  acquaintance, 
staring  down  at  him  from  under 
that  strange,  black  brow.  He 
carried  a  large  fish  in  his  talons, 
and  was  plainly  anxious  to  feed  his 
captive  young,  but  not  quite  ready 
to  approach  this  mysterious  man- 
creature  who  had  been  able  to  in- 
vade his  eyrie  as  if  with  wings. 
Horner  lay  as  still  as  a  stone, 
watching  through  half-closed  lids. 
The  young  eagle,  seeing  food  so 
near,  opened  its  beak  wide  and 
croaked  eagerly;  while  the  mother 
bird,  larger  but  wilder  and  less 
resolute  than  her  mate,  circled  aloof 
with  sharp  cries  of  warning.  At 
last,  unable  any  longer  to  resist  the 
appeals  of  his  hungry  youngster, 
the  great  bird  swooped  down  over  him,  dropped  the 
fish  fairly  into  his  clutches,  and  slanted  away  with  a 
hurried  flapping  which  betrayed  his  nervousness. 

As  the  youngster  fell  ravenously  upon  his  meal,  tear- 
ing and  gulping  the  fragments,  Horner  drew  a  deep 
breath. 
"That's  where   I  come  in,  pardner,"  he  explained. 
C'mtinued  on  page  67 


BOMBING  the  BOCHE 


Further  Exploits  of  the  Night  Fliers 

By  Lieut.  J.  VERNON  McKENZIE 


A    Handley.PaKe    bcinr 
run    out    of   its   hansrar. 


««"■"   TNDER  no  circumstances  is  the  aerodrome^  at 

I      I     Speyersdorp   to   be   attacked   by   any  of  our 

^^-^      squadrons." 

This  notice,  pinned  on  the  bulletin-board  of  the 
squadron  one  afternoon,  naturally  aroused  the  curiosity 
of  everyone,  and,  in  searching  for  the  raison  d'etre,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  stunts  that  almost  came  off, 
during  the  concluding  days  of  the  war,  was  disclosed. 

The  plan  was  daringly  conceived  by  two  officers,  an 
English  lieutenant  and  a  Canadian  captain,  who 
previously  had  won  fame,  and  a  D.F.C.  apiece,  by 
bombing  Mannheim  from  a  height  of  200  feet.  Their 
idea  was  nothing  less  than  landing  in  this  Hun 
aerodrome,  burning  up  the  enemy's  machines  and 
hangars,  and  taking  a  chance  on  making  a  clean  get- 
away! 

A  specially-constructed  Handley-Page  was  to  be 
used,  and  fitted  up  so  that,  besides  the  pilot  and 
observer,  twelve  men  could  be  carried.  Several  of  these 
men,  probably  eight,  were  to  be  armed  with  an  English 
adaptation  of  the  Flammenwerfer,  and  the  others  were 
to  be  equipped  with  machine  guns.  On  some  suitable 
night — neither  too  dark  nor  too  moon-lit — these  daring 
adventurers  planned  to  glide  down,  and  land  in  the 
centre  of  Speyersdorp  'drome.  On  the  majority  of 
nights  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  tell  whether  a  ma- 
chine is  friend  or  foe  until  it  is  very  close;  in  fact,  on 
many  a  night  even  the  members  of  a  squadron  cannot 
identify  their  fellows  until  they  hear  a  voice  shouting 
from  the  dark,  after  the  landing. 

Having  thus  landed  in  the  centre  of  the  Hun  'drome, 
probably  still  unsuspected,  the  men  armed  with  the 
flame-throwers  were  to  rush  forward,  and  set  enemy 
hangars  and  machines  on  fire.  Meanwhile,  the  machine 
gunners  would  keep  off  any  attacking  Huns,  and  en- 
deavor to  protect  the  fire-squad,  enabling  them  gradu- 
ally to  effect  a  withdrawal  to  the  waiting  Handley. 
As  soon  as  the  Hun  hangars,  machines,  and  gasoline 
reserve  stocks  were  blazing  merrily  away,  and  the  in- 
vaders had  scrambled  back  into  the  machine,  the  pilot 
and  observer  planned  to  take  off  quickly,  and  trust  to 
the  elements  of  surprise  and  dash,  and  incidental  con- 
fusion, to  enable  all  concerned  to  make  a  safe  return ! 

This  is  another  of  those  plans  of  which  the  breaking 
out  of  peace  prevented  the  consummation.  Speyersdorp 
was  chosen  because  it  was  necessary  in  this  coup  to 
attack  an  enemy  'drome  large  enough  to  permit  a 
landing  and  a  take-off  in  the  same  direction  (into 
wind,  of  course)  without  turning  around  for  a  fresh 
start 

Huns  Got  the  First 
Handley 

THE  very  first  Hand- 
ley-Page built  was 
landed  in  a  German  aero- 
drome— and  stayed  there. 
It  was  quite  inadvertent, 
and  was  really  one  of  the 
minor  disasters  of  the 
war.  For  many  months 
the  fact  was  carefully 
concealed  from  the  pub- 
lic, but  eventually  it  was 
admitted  that  a  British 
pilot,  early  in  1917,  flew 
a  Handley-Page  over  to 
France,  got  lost  in  a  fog, 
came  out  of  the  fog  just 
in  time  to  see  stretched 
below  him  an  inviting- 
looking  aerodrome,  and 
immediately  made  a 
beautiful  landing  —  at 
Lille!  His  astonishment 
and  rage  when  he  real- 
ized his  machine  was  the 
only  one  there  untkout  se 
black  cross  on  its  wings 
and  fuselage  may  be  bet- 
ter imagined  than  de- 
scribed. 

He    and    his    machine 


Na»T    Nancy    waa   tli(    I.A.F.    hradqaartan.      Tha   pla««a   narked 
irith  •  (mall,  hollow  circio  wrr»  bombed  bj  th*  I.A.F.  during  l>IH 


were  taken  into  custody  before  he 
had  time  to  get  off  again,  and  it 
was  this  machine  which  the  Huns 
used  as  the  model  for  their  famous 
Gothas,  which  raided  London  with 
such  surprise  effect  July 
7,    1917.      They    lost    no 
time   in    copying  a   good 
thing  when  they  got  it. 
A  Canadian  officer  who 

was    in    the    R.A.F.    for  

nearly  two  years  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss 
frankly  with  a  well-edu- 
cated German  bombing- 
pilot,  captured  in  one  of 

the  1917  raids  over  Eng-  

land,  some  of  the  aspects  ^P   ^■■■■■■■■^■i 

of  his  "business."     Just 

what  kind  of  a  man  was  the  average  Hun  "baby-killer," 
as  they  were  early  called,  who  would  obey  orders  to 
drop  bombs  indiscriminately  over  defenceless  towns? 
This  question  has  often  been  asked. 

The  3rd  German  bombing  squadron,  stationed  in 
flights  at  St.  Denis  Westrem,  Gontrode,  and  Maria- 
kerke  aerodromes,  Belgium,  with  an  establishment  of 
about  thirty  machines,  undertook  practi  rally  all  thi^ 
aeroplane  raids  over  England.  It  was  outfitted,  after 
July,  1917,  with  Gothas,  though  its  first  raid  over 
England  took  place  May  25,  1917,  in  a  smaller  'bus. 
The  squadron  commander  who  led  the  first  raid  was 
Hauptmann  Brandenburg,  but  he  did  no  more  flying 
until  1918  as  he  broke  his  leg  while  flying  to  the 
Kaiser's  headquarters  in  June  to  get  his  Iron  Cross! 

The  martinet  of  Hun  air  leaders,  Klein,  succeeded  to 
the  command,  and  ho  ordered  others  on  raids  in  all 
sorts  of  weather,  with  the  result  that  heavy  casualties 
resulted  from  crashes  in  landing  the  unwieldy  ma- 
chines, and  several  were  lost  at  sea. 

London  was  always  given  as  the  objective,  but  many 
a  Hun  crew  lost  their  nerve  after  they  had  passed  the 
North  Foreland,  and  started  for  the  mouch  of  the 
Thames.  The  stout-hearts  pushed  on,  but  at  the  first 
sound  of  gun-fire  many  others  released  their  bombs 
promiscuously  and  made  for  home.  Until  German  Air 
Headquarters  refused  to  accept  their  reports,  they 
stated  "the  bombs  fell  among  hostile  shipping." 

London  defenses  soon  became  effective.  The  anti- 
aircraft   barrage    was    perfected    so    that    very    few 

Huns  got  through  it. 
Scout  machines  attacked 
them  at  all  stages  of  the 
journey.  Even  after 
these  had  been  uncoun- 
tered,  there  was  still  an- 
other peril.  There  were 
suspended  from  bal- 
loons, thousands  of  feet 
above  London,  a  vast  sys- 
tem of  nets  which  would 
have  cut  the  most  power- 
ful machine  in  two.  These 
were  known  as  "balloon 
aprons."  The      Huns 

never  knew  quite  where 
these  nets  were,  as 
several  were  hung  in  far- 
out  suburbs.  After  every 
trip  the  danger  of  the 
"aprons"  was  magnified. 
In  one  of  the  early  1918 
raids  a  Riesen  Gotha  (a 
"super"  machine)  struck 
the  cable  of  one  of  these 
nets  with  it*  left  wing 
tip,  spun  half  around, 
and  dropped  600  feet  be- 
fore the  terror-stricken 
pilot  could  regain  con- 
trol. 

Another   machine   was 
being  hotly  chased  by  a 
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British  Scout  when  a  balloon  net  loomed  up  in  front. 
The  pilot  jerked  madly  at  his  controls,  and  just  man- 
aged to  "zoom"  over  the  topmost  strand.  The  more 
mobile  pursuer  jerked  his  "joy-stick"  back  and  went 
"over  the  top"  too,  hot  after  his  huge  quarry. 

During  the  last  raid  over  London,  Whit  Monday, 
1918,  the  Germans  lost  seven  machines  shot  down,  and 
three  more  crashed  on  landing. 

This  May  raid  "put  the  wind  up"  the  German  Air 
Headquarters  to  such  an  extent  that  orders  for  future 
raids  were  countermanded,  and   no  more  took  place. 

An  insight  into  the  character  of  the  Gotha  crews — 
the  best  pilots  refused  the  work — is  gained  from  a 
semi-official    British   report   which    says: 

"When  orders  came  through  for  an  attack  on  Eng- 
land, two  hours  before  the  start  runners  were  sent, 
post  haste,  to  search  the  brothels  and  drinking  shops 
of  Ghent  to  warn  the  personnel.  They  were  a  motley 
and  blackguardly  lot — officers  hated  by  the  men,  and 
every  one  detested  by  the  civil  populations  around 
their  aerodromes,  on  whom  they  forced  their  unwel- 
come attention. 

"They  returned  (from  Ghent)  to  the  aerodromes  to 
find  the  machines  already  run  out  from  the  hangars  by 
the  ground  personnel,  and  at  five-minute  intervals  they 
rose  in  the  darkness  for  the  two  and  one-half  hour 
flight  to  the  Thames.  It  was  common  enough  for 
several  of  these  pilots  to  find  at  the  moment  of  starting 
a  "defect"  sufficient  to  send  them  back  for  their  beer. 

"Of  the  machines  which  started  one-fourth  never 
reached  the  English  coast,  and  of  those  that  cros-sed 
one-half  turned  back  before  reaching  London 

"They  bombed  the  'fortifications'  of  London  as  an 
assassin  might  throw  a  grenade  into  a  crowded 
theatre — certain  of  hitting  something;  but  whether  it 
was  the  shelter  of  women  and  ckildren  or  a  veterans' 
hospital  they  cared  not.  Their  object  was  'moral  effect." 
The  result  was  a  moral  effect  in  their  own  ranks  which 
led  to  mutiny." 

The  Spirit  of  the   British 

BRITISH  pilots  were  instructed  to  bomb  their  objec 
tives  or  certain  specified  military  alternatives— 
NEVER  to  indulge  in  indiscriminate  bombing.  In  the 
light  of  the  above  on  German  morale — and  morality — 
contrast  what  General  Trenohai.l,  head  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Air  Force,  ha.i  to  say  of  British  bom'ocrs: 

"The  courage  and  determination  shown  by  the  pilots 
and  ob.servers  wore  magnificent.  There  were  cases  in 
which  a  squadron  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  machines 
on  a  raid,  but  this  in  no  wise  damped  the  other  squad- 
rons' keenness  to  avenge  their  comrades,  and  to  attack 
the  same  target  again  and  at  once. 

"Even  when  a  squadron  lost  the  greater  part  of  its 
machines,  the  pilots,  instead  of  taking  it  as  a  defeat 
for  the  Force,  at  once  turned  it  into  a  victory  by 
attacking  the  same  targets  again  with  the  utmost 
determination.  I  never  saw,  even  when  our  losses 
were  heaviest,  any  wavering  in  their  determination 
to  get  well  into  Germany. 

"On  several  occasions  the  machines  with  only  five 
and  a  quarter  houis'  petrol  were  out  for  that  time; 
in  one  case  a  formation  was  out  for  five  hours  and 
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thirty  minutes,  and  it  only  just  managed  to  clear  the 
front  line  trenches  on  its  homeward  journey.  A 
miscalcidation  of  five  minutes  would  have  lost  the  whole 
formation." 

«\1/'HAT'S  your  ceiling?" 

'  '  That  is  a  question  which  meant  more  to  zYit 
day  bombers  than  the  nigrht  birds,  for  the  former 
frequently  had  to  fight  all  the  way  out  to  their  objec- 
tive and  then  all  the  way  back.  A  squadron's  "ceiling" 
is  the  utmost  height  which  it  can  count  on  attaining, 
and  therefore  if  a  British  squadron  had  a  veiling 
1,000  feet-2,000  fee^  higher  than  the  enemy,  they  could 
conduct  their  bombing  with  immunity. 

July  31,  1918,  No.  99  squadron,  with  nine  machines, 
started  to  raid  Mainz,  and,  while  passing  south  of 
Saarbriicken,  were  attacked  by  forty  hostile  scouts. 
Four  of  our  machines  were  shot  down.  The  others 
reached  Saarbriicken,  dropped  bombs  on  the  station, 
and  on  their  return  lost  three  more  machines. 
Thus,  only  two,  out  of  nine,  got  back. 

Some  squadrons  later  got  machines  which  enabled 
them  to  extend  their  ceiling  so  that  they  could  fly 
1,000  feet  or  more  higher  than  the  Huns.  But  they 
showed  a  disinclination  to  keep  such  a  ceiling;  the 
Canadian  pilots,  esptcially,  actually  preferred  to  fly 
lower  so  that  they  could  fight.  And  there  were  plenty 
of  British  pilots  and  observers  simply  spoiling  for  a 
fight.  One  Bruce  County,  Ontario,  boy,  Lieut.  Don 
Stewart,  accounted  for  half  a  dozen  Huns  this  way. 

A    Canadian    Exploit    in    Italy 

IN  Italy  bombing  and  machine  gun  strafe-ing  went 
hand  in  hand,  and  the  British  soon  obtained  such 
an  extraordinary  supremacy  that  a  fight  on  anything 
like  even  terms  became  a  novelty. 

One  Toronto  aviator,  Lieut.  W.  W.  McBain,  now  a 
Dental  student,  was  always  looking  for  excitement, 
and  one  day  got  all  that  he  was  looking  for,  and  then 
some. 

"What'll  we  do  to-day?"  he  asked  his  Flight  Com- 
mander on  a  bright  morning  last  summer,  when  things 
were  dull. 

"Oh,  take  a  few  'pills,'  and  drop  them  in  the  'Tag. 
wherever  you  can  find  any  Austrian  lorries  or  ammuni- 
tion wagons,"  he  was  instructed. 

So  "Mac"  set  out  for  the  "Tag"— that  is,  the 
Tagliamento.  He  was  flying  a  "Camel,"  and  carried 
four  twenty-pound  bombs.  His  next  twenty-four  hours 
were  certa-nly  crowded  with  incident. 

".'^fter  flying  for  a  short  time  around  1,000  feet," 
said    'Mac,'    telling    his    story    next    day,    "I    spotted 
twenty  wagons,  and  came  down  to  200  feet  to  have  a 
good  luck.     I   dropped   my  'eggs,'  one  by 
one,  as  1  swooped  down  over  the  convoy, 
and  sure  made  a  scatteration. 

"Then  I  did  a  hair-pin  turn,  and  came 
back  over  the  same  road,  to  treat  them  to  a 
few  bursts  from  my  Vickers.  But  they 
were  right  there  with  that  machine  gun 
stuff,  too,  and  from  both  sides  of  the  road 
started  pumping  lead  into  my  'bus.  None 
of  them  got  a  'bull'  on  me  however,  and  soon 
all  quit  but  one  persistent  beggar.  He  got 
right  on,  and  his  first  shot  went  through  my 
induction  pipe.  A  second  later  he  ripped 
one  through  the  engine,  and  then  followed 
this  up  by  shooting  the  elbow  off  the 
induction  pipe. 

"The  flames  shot  back  into  my  face 
and  nearly  blinded  me;  I  saw  I  was  over 
a  wood,  and  decided  to  pancake  on  top 
of  it.  Just  then  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  bare  spot  on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and 
managed  to  side-slip  on  to  it. 

"I  landed  right  side  up,  and  started  to 
burn     the     machine.       Some     of     the 
Austrian  machine  gunners  came  at  me  before  I  could 
finish  the  job,  and  I  hiked  across  the  fields,  like  the  very 
devil,  clad,  your  must  remember,  like  a  Polar  bear. 

"I  spotted  an  Italian  (this  being  occupied  territory) 
and  gasped: 

" 'Inglese  Aviatore!    Inglese  Aviatore!' 
"He  shook  his  head;  he  didn't  have  the  nerve  to  help 
me.     So  I  scrambled  along  a  few  more  fields  and  met 
another  Italian,  and  with  my  last  breath  panted : 
"'Inglese  Aviatore!' 

"He  took  me  into  a  house  near  by,  put  some  old,  dirty 
rags  on  me,  hid  my  own  clothes,  and  then  hustled  me 
away  to  another  shack  a  mile  further  on,  to  throw  my 
pursuers  off  my  track. 

"When  I  got  there  a  Sicilian  came  up,  with  about  a 
fortnight's  growth  of  beard — and  kissed  me  on  both 
cheeks,  welcoming  me  until  my  face  was  almost  raw. 
Then  his  daughter  ventured  in,  timidly,  and  I  thought 
if  she'd  give  me  the  same  dose  it  would  be  like  the 
'Italian  balni'  l'^  heard,  of — but  she  was  too  shy. 


"I  was  hidden  in  an  attic  room,  no  windows,  and 
given  a  meagre  meal.  At  night  same  Italian  scouts,  who 
had  worked  their  way  through  a  break  in  the  line, 
came  to  the  house,  and  after  several  hours'  creeping, 
and  crawling,  under  their  guidance,  I  got  back  to 
our  side." 

Finding  the  I^ost   Yank 

/V  NOTHER  Canadian.  Lieut.  Norman  Hamley, 
-""*■  D.F.C.,  of  Oshawa,  Ontario,  and  Red  Deer,  Alta., 
had  a  peculiar  adventure.  He  went  off  one  morning, 
in  company  with  a  Yank  named  Redner,  to  "chapsron" 
the  latter  on  his  first  trip  over  the  line.  They  tootled 
off,  dropped  their  "pills,"  and  then  became  separated 
in  a  cloud.  Hamley  flew  around  for  an  hour  or  so, 
but  couldn't  locate  Redner,  and  went  home. 

"Where's  'Yank'?'  he  was  greeted  with  as  he  taxi-ed 
in  toward  the  Flight  hangar. 

"Damfino;  isn't  he  back?" 

''No  chance;  guess  he's  'pipped';  thought  you'd  have 
him  in  tow,"  said  the  Flight  Commander. 

Hamley  said  nothing,  but  had  some  more  gasoline 
put  in,  and  then  took  off.  without  orders.  He  wanted 
to  locate  Redner  if  possible. 

He  dropped  out  of  a  cloud,  and  found  himself  in  the 
middle  of  eleven  Hun  Scouts.  A  "dog-fight"  ensued, 
and  in  the  melee  'Ham'  shot  down  one  or  two  of  his 
opponents,  had  his  middle  finger  carried  off  by  a 
bullet,  but  managed  to  stagger  home. 

"There  he  found  that  'Yank'  also  had  met  the  same 
bunch  of  scouts,  and  his  'plane  had  been  shot  in  almost 
every  conceivable  place,  but  he  had  had  the  luck  of 
a  beginner,  backed  up  with  plenty  of  pluck,  and  he  also 
had  eluded  the  Austrians. 

"Was  'Yank'  hit?"  asked  'Ham'  as  he  climbed  out 
of  the  'bus,  staggering  a  bit  through  loss  of  blood,  a 
khaki  handkerchief  wrapped  around  one  hand  where 
only  a  stump  of  a  finger  showed. 

"Nary  a  scratch,"  said  the  Flight  Commander. 
"Y'ou're  sure  a  couple  of  lucky  devils." 

The  Austrian  Who  Came  Back 

/^NE  Austrian  aviator  bore  a  charmed  life  on  this 
^^  front.  Only  three  trips  did  he  make  over  the  line — 
and  twice  he  was  shot  down.  His  very  first  venture 
over  the  lines  he  met  Major  Barker,  V.C., — who  after- 
wards became  famous  for  his  fight  in  France,  single- 
handed,  with  sixty  Iluns. 

Barker  ripped  a  few  bullets  through  his  opponent's 
tank,  and  the  machine  fell  in  flames.  But  the  Austrian 
jumped  out  in  a  parachute,  and  floated  safely  to  earth! 

A  few  weeks'  rest  and  back  he  came  to  fight  another 


Two  48th  HiKhlanders  examinini;  the  famous?  "tin  Lizzie"  of  the 
air — a  Hun  machine,  armored — it  is  supposed  to  be  proof  against 
our  M.G.  bullets  when  it  was  trench-strafe-ing  and  doin?  low 
bombing.  In  the  upper  left  hand  comer  is  shown  a  snapshot  of 
a    Handley-Pa^e    which    landed    "on    its   nose." 

day,  carrying  some  bombs  to  drop  on  a  British  'drome. 
His  second  trip  was  comparatively  uneventful ;  he 
merely  got  a  few  holes  in  his  wings. 

The  third  time  over  with  his  load  of  "eggs"  he  got 
mixed  up  with  some  British  "Archies,"  and  his  'bus 
flopped  helplessly  toward  the  earth. 

"There's  a  goner,"  said  one  of  the  A.  A.  battery 
that  scored  the  hit. 

But  this  wasn't  true;  a  few  seconds  later  a  part  of 
the  machine  was  seen  to  detach  itself  from  the  main 
mass,  and  the  astonished  anti-aircraft  chaps  saw  the 
Austrian  pilot  float  down,  serenely,  almost  on  top  of 
them,  and  land  with  scarcely  a  bump! 


He  was  taken  to  the  British  squadron  mess,  where 
he  was  wined,  dined — and  pumped — and  here  he  re- 
lated his  unique  adventures. 

/^NE  Canadian,  a  member  of  20  squadron  in  France 
^  was  shot  down  in  flames  from  10,000  feet,  and  lived 
to  tell  the  tale.  This  was  Lieut.  "Bill"  Birkett,  formerly 
of  the  128th  Battalion,  Regina.  But  he  didn't  come 
down  in  a  parachute! 

Almost  exactly  two  years  ago,  while  flying  in  an 
F.E.,  and  carrying  a  few  bombs  to  place  where 
they'd  do  most  good,  Lt.  Birkett,  who  was  the  observer, 
and  his  pilot  got  mixed  up  with  some  Huns,  and  had 
their  gasoline  tank  shot  through  when  at  10,000  feet. 
The  old  'bus  burst  into  flames,  and,  as  it  was  a 
"pusher — engine  and  propeller  behind — the  pilot  put 
her  into  a  nose  dive. 

Birkett  turned  around  in  his  seat — which  was  in 
front — and  played  the  fire  extinguisher  on  his  pilot's 
face  to  keep  off  the  flames.  In  a  very  few  seconds  they 
were  down  to  4,000  feet,  but  it  was  getting  mighty  hot, 
particularly  as  the  tank  was  under  the  pilot's  seat,  and 
the  flames  were  roaring  around  him. 

"Let's  jump,  Bill!"  cried  the  pilot. 

"No  chance;  let's  stick  it,"  shouted  Birkett,  and  held 
the  pilot  down  with  his  hands.  The  latter  gritted  his 
teeth  and  kept  partial  control  of  the  'bus.  Birkett,  in 
telling  me  the  story  a  few  months  later,  said : 

"When  we  get  down  to  2,000  feet  the  engine  dropped 
cut  of  the  machine,  its  supports  burned  away.  At  400 
feet  the  bottom  of  the  nacelle  fell  out  of  my  cock-pit, 
and  I  clung  to  the  sides.  The  last  thing  I  remember 
is  at  about  100  feet  where  the  pilot,  with  a  last 
desperate  effort,  managed  to  flatten  out.  We  managed 
to  land,  more  or  less  intact,  and  waked  up  several  days 
later  in  a  hospital,  side  by  side  in  nice  white  beds." 

After  a  few  months  in  the  hospital,  to  recover  from 
several  burns  and  broken  bones,  both  men  were  dis- 
charged, and  in  the  autumn  of  1918,  Birkett  was  passed 
"Fit  G.S."  for  the  Infantry! 

Now  I  believe  he's  back  safe  in  Saskatchewan,  after 
one  of  the  most  hair-raising  of  the  war's  aerial  experi- 


ONE  British  pilot  had  the  "distinction"  of  bombing 
both  the  Portuguese  and  R.F.C.,  G.H.Q.,  during 
the  same  night.  No.  —  squadron  was  instructed  to  do 
some  night  flying,  and  as  they  had  never  flown  after 
dark  before  the  pilots  went  up  for  practice  flights. 
One  chap  took  along  four  20-pound  bombs,  and  after  a 
short  time  got  lost  in  the  mist. 

He  flew  until  he  decided  he  was  well  over  the  lines, 
and  pulled  his  bomb  release  gear.  He  then  headed 
back  for  the  home  aerodrome,  the  mist  having  vanished. 
Just  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure — as  pilots  don't 
like  to  land  with  bombs  on — he  pulled 
Uie  bomb  "toggle"  again.  He  couldn't 
see  any  familiar  landmarks  so  landed  in 
a  snow-covered  field  that  he  spotted. 

Some  men  came  doubling  up  to  him, 
and  he  informed  them  that  he  was  lost. 
They  gave  him  his  directions  and  then 
said: 

"Some  blithering  idiot  has  been  drop- 
ping bombs  near  here;  the  search- 
lights spotted  him  as  one  of  our  own 
'jhaps.  Two  bombs  dropped  100  yards 
from  G.H.Q.,  and  got  the  General  out 
of  bed." 

"That's      too      bad,"      said      G . 

"Awfully  careless  of  anyone,  y'  know; 
cheer-oh,"  and  he  took  off,  narrowly  missing 
a  snow  bank. 

Next  morning  he  was  summoned  early  to 
the  major's  orderly  room : 

"Did  you  bomb  G.H.Q.  last  night?" 

"I'm   afraid   I  did,  sir,"  G admitted. 

"And  here's  a  message  from  Signals  say- 
ing that  about  twenty  minutes  earlier  some 
one  bombed  the  Portuguese  front  line  trenches.  Our 
squadron  was  the  only  one  in  this  locality  flying  last 
night,  and  all  the  machines  were  home  at  that  hour 
but  yours.     Well?" 

G ■  rubbed  his  nose  thoughtfully,  and  then  said: 

"I  guess  I'm  'it'  again,  sir.  I  thought  I  was  well 
over  in  Hun-land." 

"Well,  you  made  a  rotten  start;  you  didn't  do  any 
harm  to  the  Portuguese,  except  to  put  the  everlasting 
breeze  up  them,"  the  CO.  remarked. 

It's  not  yet  safe  to  ask  G who  bombed  G.H.Q.? 

As  for  the  Portuguese, .     One  Canadian  who  did 

no  flying,  but  accomplished  a  great  deal  for  the  R.A.F. 
in  England  and  France,  is  Lt.-Col.  Fetherstonhaugh, 
well-known  as  an  engineer  in  the  West  and  along  the 
T.  and  N.O.  railway.  He  supervised  the  building  of 
Continued  on  page  71 


This  Months  Vital  Question- 


are  sg^vm^ 


Is  Prohibition  Pendulum  Swinging  Back? 


Will  Canada 

Become  'bone'  dry? 
Go  back  to  the  open  bar?    or 
Effect  a  compromise,  as  by  the  sanctioning 
of  beer  and  wine  licenses? 

SIR  THOMAS  WHITE,  acting  Premier  of  Canada, 
stated  on  March  14  that  the  "Government's  war 
policy  of  preventing  the  manufacture,  importa- 
tion, sale  and  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquors 
above  a  certain  strength  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
and  one  year  afterward  would  be  made  further  effec- 
tive by  validating  legislation  during  the  present 
session." 

But  — 

Before  this  duration-and-a-year-more  law  lapses 
four  of  the  provinces,  at  least,  are  likely  to  submit 
to  their  respective  voters  referenda  which  conflict  with 
the  Dominion  legislation. 

Between  April  1  and  15,  the  province  of  Quebec  will 
vote  on  a  plebiscite  which,  according  to  the  Toronto 
Globe,  will  decide  "whether  or  not  the  drinking  of  5 
per  cent,  beer  and  13  per  cent,  wines  be  allowed." 

It  is  semi-oflicially  stated  that  a  somewhat  similar 
referendum  may  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  Ontario 
in  September  next.  In  what  form  it  will  be  submitted, 
has  not  been  announced.  A  number  of  Ontario  news- 
papers believe  that  it  will  not  be  a  straight  issue  on 
the  question  of  repeal  or  continuance  of  the  Ontario 
Temperance  Act,  and  agree  with  the  Kitchener  News- 
Record  that  "there  will  in  all  probability  be  an  altern- 
ative covering  light  beer  and  wines." 

A  "Moderate  Party,"  which  will  work  for  amend- 
ment of  the  existing  prohibition  law,  has  been  formed 
in  British  Columbia,  with  Sir  Charles  Hibbert  Tupper, 
K.C.,  K.C.M.G.,  as  one  of  the  leading  members  of  its 
executive.  Its  object,  says  the  Vancouver  Province,  is 
not  to  obtain  the  return  of  the  bar,  but  to  advocate 

"...  that  the  Government  retain  the  sale  and 
control  of  spirituous  liquors  and  heavy  wines,  to  be  sold 
under  proper  restrictions  and  regulations  in  quantities 
having  a  reasonable  limit;  that  the  sale  of  tfeer  and 
light  wines  be  permitted  under  proper  regulations,  and 
that  the  penalties  for  intoxication  be  increased." 

In  New  Brunswick  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  for 
"an  increase  in  the  alcoholic  percentage  of  beer  now 
permitted,"  but  Premier  Foster  has  announced,  says 
the  St.  John  Standard,  "that  there  will  be  no  increase 

until   the   matter   has   been    referred    to   the 

people  of  New  Brunswick." 

In  the  other  two  Maritime  provinces,  and  al.so  the 
three  prairie  provinces,  editorial  vriter.s  are  taking  an 
interest  in  the  prohibition  question  which  indicates  that 
it  is  a  three-sided  issue. 

Until  1019  was  several  weeks  advanced  there 
seemed  to  be  little  doubt  but  that  Canada  would 
be  'bone'  dry  May  1,  when  the  province  of  Quebec 
was  due  to  come  into  alignment  with  the  other  eight. 
As  recently  as  February  8,  the  Toronto  Globe,  in  an 
editorial  headed  "The  Courage  of  Sir  Lomer,"  takes 
occasion  to  congratulate  the  Quebec  Premier  in  the 
following  words: 

"Great  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Government  of  Quebec  for  such  a  modification  of  the 
law  as  would  permit  the  issue  of  wine  and  beer  licenses 
after  May  1st,  when  the  saloons  of  Quebec  Province 
must  close  under  the  prohibitory  law.  It  is  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  that  he  resisted  the 
pressure,  which  came  not  only  from  men  engaged  in  the 
liquor  traffic  who  have  long  been  his  political  friends, 
but  also  from  a  considerable  element  of  the  working- 
men  of  the  Province." 

Less  than  a  month  later  the  Gouin  Government  intro- 
duced its  bill  for  a  "beer  and  wine"  referendum. 

"The  swing  toward  temperance  in  Quebec  has  been 
wonderfully  rapid,"  says  the  Toronto  Globe,  but  it  adds 
that  in  this  province  "prohibition  needs   friends." 

The  campaign  in  Quebec  against  prohibition  was 
itiated  by  the  brewers  and  distillers,  who  placed  page 
s.  in  moat  of  the  provincial  newspapers,  some  of  them 
'igned  by  an  impressive  array  of  names  of  prominent 
lawyers,  doctors,  merchants,  and  judges,  giving  the 


"wet"  side  of  the  argument.  The  Quebec  Telegraph 
suggested  that  the  "neutrals"  get  together  and  form  a 
party  of  their  own: 

"It  is  a  rather  remarkable  feature  of  the  campaigns 
for  and  against  prohibitory  liquor  legislation  that, 
after  all,  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
population  is  concerned  in  the  battle  on  either  side. 
The  man  of  moderate  opinions  is  found  in  neither  camp. 
He  is  only  benevolently  neutral.  And  yet  he  finds  with 
him,  probably,  the  great  majority  of  the  population. 

"Would  it  not  be  well  to  change  this  anomalous 
situation?  The  one  way  to  do  it  is  to  organize  a  moder- 
ate party,  a  middle  party,  a  centre  party,  call  it  what 
you  will,  but  a  party  representing  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  who  are  opposed  to  intemperance,  and  the 
abusive  influences  of  liquor  and  the  open  bar  as  they 
have  been  seen  in  the  past,  but  who  yet  believe  these 
things  should,  and  can,  be  eliminated  without  trenching 
upon  the  elements  of  personal  liberty  and  natural  law. 

The  Telegraph  continues  its  campaign  to  "avoid 
extremes,"  and  a  few  days  later  says: 

"What  we  want  is  an  enthusiastic  movement  for  a 
policy  of  moderation.    A  man  need  Tiot  be  an  extremist 


■ — By  MorrU 
John   Ball:   "I  wond«r   what   In   'ell   Sammy  »«»   In   'er?" 

to  be  an  enthusiast.  And  we  believe  that  the  policy 
we  have  advocated  for  a  moderate  settlement  of  the 
liquor  -problem  should  enlist  the  hearty  endorsation  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  hate  abuses  but  love 
freedom." 

The  Quebec  Chronk'e  appears  to  favor  prohibition 
— if  it-can  be  enacted  and  enforced  and  says: 

"No  one  would  be  the  worse  for  it  and  many  people 
would  be  the  better  if  a  sufficient  majority  of  the 
population  were  prepared  to  accept  and  enforce  the 
principle  of  prohibition  but,  failing  such  a  majority,  it 
is  evident  that  the  premature  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple would  only  lead  to  worse  abuse. 

"If  it  is  open  to  question  whether  opinion  is  pre- 
pared to  sanction  complete  abstinence;  there  is  little 
doubt  of  its  readiness  to  accept  the  abolition  of  spirits 
so  long  as  beer  and  wines  are  retained,  and  this  is  at 
least  a  step  upward." 

The  French-Canadian  press  do  not,  as  b  whole,  come 
out  strongly  in  favor  of  beer  and  wine  licenses,  but  they 
unite  in  asserting  that  a  referendum  on  the  question 
must  be  submitted  to  the  electorate.  "Th?  provincial 
Government,"  says  La  Tribune,  of  Sherbrooke,  "has 
adopted  the  only  logical  solution  in  the  circumstances 


Public  opinion  is  too  divided  on  the  question  of 

wine  and  beer  for  the  Government  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  passing  a  law  which  would  offer 
violence  to  the  will  of  the  people." 

L'  Evenement,  of  Quebec,  states  that  the  majority 
of  the  provincial  legislature  favor  beer  and  wine 
licenses,  but  that  such  a  majority  prevails  throughout 
the  constituencies  it  is  not  so  certain.  It  expresses  its 
own  views  quite  frankly: 

"We  will  be  satisfied  with  a  definite  law  forbidding 
the  sale  of  strong  alcoholic  drinks,  and  permitting  the 
sale  of  wine  and  beer;  but  we  are  absolutely  opposed 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  bar,  even  of  those  where  light 
beers  only  might  be  sold." 

Henri  Bourassa's  paper,  Le  Devoir,  has  only  words 
of  the  highest  praise  for  the  anti-alcoholic  campaign 
of  education  being  conducted  in  Quebec. 

Several  French-Canadian  papers,  including 
Le  Droit,  of  Ottawa;  La  Semaine  Religieuse,  of 
Quebec;  and  V Action  Catholique  point  out  that  the 
rigors  of  prohibition  must  not  be  such  as  to  interfere 
with  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments.  Le  Droit 
quotes  Cardinal  Gibbons  to  the  effect  that  "if  the 
Catholic  religion  has  need  of  alcoholic  drinks  for  their 
sacraments,  then  suppress  the  sacraments."  This 
journal  suggests  that  "under  the  cover  of  the  prohibi- 
tion struggle  there  is  an  endeavor  to  strike  a  mortal 
blow  at  the  Catholic  religion  in  preventing  the  'legal' 
celebration  of  the  sacrament."  L'Action  Catholique 
affirms  its  belief  that  the  extremists  (Prohibitionists) 
intend  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  priest,  the  doctor, 
and  the  manufacturer  to  procure  alcohol;  it  advises  the 
formation  of  a  party  "les  moderes";  and  appeals  to  all 
its  readers  to  aid  in  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  Scott 
Act  now  largely  in  force  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

The  Montreal  Standard  warns  the  prohibitionists 
that  "the  present  is  not  a  good  time  to  tyrannize": 

"The  Quebec  Government  is  being  denounced  in 
prohibition  circles  for  leaving  the  question  of  light 
wines  and  beers  to  be  decided  by  the  people  of  the 
province.  This,  despite  the  fact  that  the  bar  is  to  be 
abolished  in  its  few  remaining  centres  and  strong  drink 
for  beverage  purposes  forbidden  sale  anywhere.  The 
attitude  is  stern  and  unbending  and  calculated  to 
antagonize  moderate  persons  even  of  the  teetotal 
class." 

Ontario  newspapers  expect  that  the  next  six  months 
will  see  a  campaign  between  the  prohibitionists  and  the 
party  the  Windsor,  Ont.,  Border  Cities  Star  has  dubbed 
"the  half  wets."  There  is  a  "re-action  against  prohibi- 
tion," says  the  Hamilton  Herald;  "the  anti-prohibition 
tide  in  the  Government  is  running  strong,"  remarks  the 
Peterborough  Examiner;  "there  is  a  rising  feeling 
against  prohibition,"  thinks  the  Kingston  Standard; 
the  existing  law  "disgusts  the  people  with  prohibition 
legislation"  asserts  the  Port  Arthur  News-Chronicle; 
"the  present  law,"  the  Toronto  World  believes,  "has 
been  brought  more  or  less  into  contempt,"  owing  to  the 
maladministration  of  the  Ontario  Temperance  Art. 

No  one  believes  the  "open  bar"  will  ever  return 
The  Guelph  Herald  says : 

"Someone  asked  the  other  day  if  there  wa.s  the 
slightest  likelihood  of  the  bars  coming  back  in  Ontario. 
Not  the  slightest  chance  in  the  world.  There  may  be 
an  agitation  to  continue  the  sale  of  light  wines  and 
beers,  but  I  doubt  if  it  will  succeed." 

The  St.  Catharines  Journal  believes  it  possible  that 
"a  restricted  sale  under  licensed  depots  might  be  a  half- 
way measure  that  would  meet  with  the  support  of  the 
majority,  but  emphasizes  that: 

"So  far  as  the  Journal  has  been  able  to  interpret 
public  opinion  there  is  no  wi<Iespread  desire  to  have  the 
Province  go  back  to  the  open  bar." 

"Beer  and  wine  licenses,"  asserts  the  Toronto  (llohe, 
"mean  the  return  of  the  bar.  Does  Ontario  want  that?" 
Ontario  doesn't,  ii  the  opinion  of  the  Toronto  Star, 
which  says: 

"Various  proposals  for  compromise  will  doubtless 
be  put  forward,  nut  the  vote  of  Ontario  will  probably 
be  for  a  prohibition  that  prohibits.  The  vote,  when  it 
is  taken,  will,  under  the  Act,  be  between  prohibition  as 
we  have  it  or  a  return  to  the  high  license  law  which  was 
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suspended  in  1916.     Is  there  any  doubt  as  to  the  result 
of  such  a  vote?" 

There  is  general  satisfaction  with  the  announce- 
ment that  a  referendum  will  be  held.  "Prohibition 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  a  campaign  of  education," 
asserts  the  Toronto  Globe. 

"This  is  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with 
the  subject,  provided  that  the  terms  of  the  referendum 


A  Blow  to  Capital, 
to  Industry  and  to 
Public  Confidence 

The    Brewing  Indostfy  in  thia  province  deserves  the  c«re!ul  coo- 

odermtioci  of  every  thoughtful  man. 

Present  conditions  sslc  for  foresieht.      Confidence  in  business  ts  the 

foundation  of  real  reconstruction.      The  future  of  our  industrud  life. 

and  the  proapcrity  of  the  whole  people  are  at  stalce. 

It  U  for  the  people  to  say  what  part  the  brewing  industry  shall  take 

tn  the  tjp.building  of  the  future.        Is  the  brewing  business  to  be 

blutted  out  on  May  1st  as  the  present  law  directs? 

The  Brewing  Business  is  the  Oldest 
Manufacturing   Business    in    Canada 

For  aSotlt  two  hundred  and  ftft:-  \-ears  there  have  be  -ti  breweries  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec  In  tUe  city  of  Montreal  there  are  three 
Breweries  that  were  founded  ever  a  century  ago  The  control  of 
the"<  breweries  has  been  hsnded  oown  from  fatf.er  to  sot^  These 
men  ir  every  generation  h?vc  been  among  tne  leading  dtixens  of 
their  country,  giv.ng  of  ther  best  to  the  development  and  prosperity 
of  their  communities 

The  closing  of  tiie  breweries,  entailing  hu!*e  material  loss  and 
depriving  hundreds  of  employment  would  be  a  blow  to  the  credit  of 
the  Province  and  an  obstacle  to  the  repatriation  of  the  soloier. 
It  would  also  mean  that  a  great  many  other  industries  connected 
with  th;  brewing  Industry  will  be  directly  and  indirectly  injured. 
It  wou^d  create  uneasiness  in  the  country,  and  help  to  destroy  con- 
fidence in  the  Province,  because  if  one  Industry  csn  be  legislated  out 
of  existence,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  otixr  business  ia 
immune  from  unwise  lerislation. 

The  great  majority  of  the  men  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  are  tern. 
perate,  because  Ccy  prefer  Deer  to  any  other  aeverace. 

Kesp  them  temperate  by  altowittg  the  Brewing 
of  Good  Beer 
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QUEBEC  BREWERS  ASSOCIATION 

IS  31  >ne«aii  Xaria  Jt.  Mosses'. 


<2iiebec    Province  brewers   conducted   their   campaiitn    for   beer   and 

wine  referendum  principally  throneh  the  medium  of  paftr  ads.  in 

the  newspapers.     This  is  a  specimen  ad.     Note  coat  of  arms. 

are  really  wide-open,  and  provide  no  means  for  either 
the  prohibition  party  or  the  liquor  interests  for  jockey- 
ing," says  the  Kingston  Standard. 

The  Peterborough  Review  expresses  itself  similarly : 

"No  Government,  without  a  direct  mandate,  would 
be  justified  in  fastening  upon  the  Province  a  measure  so 
(irastic  and  one  in  which  the  line  of  popular  cleavage  is 
so  clearly  defined." 

"The  only  just  way,"'  says  the  London  Free  Press. 

The  voters  will  have  the  opportunity  of  express!  ag 

their  wish  to  continue  or  discontinue  the  manufacture, 

importation  and  sale  of  intoxicants!     What  does  Mrs. 

Grundy  say?" 

Each  province,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  agrees  that  whatever  par- 
ticular and  individual  brand  of  prohibition  act  now 
exists  in  its  locality  is  not  being  adequately  enforced. 
The  Toronto  World  claims  that  such  inadequate  admin- 
istration as  exists  in  Ontario  "gives  a  set-back  to  pro- 
hibition." It  is  "poor  man's  prohibition,"  thinks  the 
World,  since  the  "rich  man,  with  a  fairly  inexhaustible 

atock  of  booze  in  his  cellar,  can  laugh  at the 

laws Before  Toronto  became  'bone'  dry  many 

wealthy  men  brought  in  liquor  from  Quebec  to  the 
value  of  $10,000,  $20,000,  or  even  $30,000,  and  cached 
it  for  their  own  use.  .  .  .  less  fortunate  members  of 
the  community  have  to  get  a  bottle.  ...  of  rot-gut 
from  a  bootlegger  at  eight  dollars  a  bottle." 

"Those  who  desire  to  purchase  liquor  should  not 
find  the  possession  of  much  wealth  a  necessary  qualifi- 
cation," argues  the  Brantford  Expositor. 

The  difficulties  of  enforcement  are  universally 
recognized.    The  Toronto  Globe  says: 

"It  is  exasperating  to  the  people  of  Ontario  to  find 
that  liquor  is  still  pouring  into  the  Province." 

Thp  Toronto  World  believes  that: 

...  the  difficulties  of  the  provincial  authorities 
were  greatly  increased  by  the  action  of  the  Dominion 
Government  in  prohibiting  inter-provincial  traffic.  The 
cornerstone  of  the  Ontario  Temperance  Act  was  the 
right  of  the  householder  to  freely  import  and  when  that 
right  wa.i  taken  away  by  the  Dominion  Government 
the  carefully  fonstructed  provincial  statute, fell  into 
hopeless  confusion." 

The  Toronto  and  provincial  press  almost  every  day 

"      -f'veral  months  have  carried  stories  of  seizures  of 

(lods  imported  in  the  guise  of  "machinery,"  "soap," 

'.-tc,  from  Quebec.     This  situation  apparently  tickled 

the  rirf'bilitifs  of  the  Vancouver  Df(///f  Timi-f!  humorist. 


who  writes  in  delightful  vein,  under  the  "shocked" 
heading:  "What?    In  Toronto?": 

"We  confess  to  being  greatly  shocked  by  the  numer- 
ous reports  of  the  seizure  of  liquor  illegally  imported 
into  Toronto  from  Montreal.  Illicit  transactions  in 
Western  Canada  are  bad  enough,  but  we  always  have 
learned  from  Toronto  to  look  for  more  or  less  of  that 
sort  of  thing  in  the  West  where,  unhappily,  the  less 
righteous  dwell. 

"To  think  that  in  Toronto  itself,  the  model  and 
exemplar  to  which  we  have  been  urged  so  often  to 
raise  our  eyes,  the  headquarters  of  the  numerous  uplift 
movements  which,  having  first  purged  their  own  field 
of  all  iniquity,  extended  their  ramifications  into  the 
realms  of  the  less  godly,  is  almost  heart-rending.  Wo 
did  not  imagine  there  was  a  solitary  individual  in  that 
community  who  would  even  dream  of  violating  the 
prohibition  law;  indeed,  all  along  we  have  felt  con- 
fident that  if  there  was  one  place  in  America  where  the 
last  vestige  of  a  thirst  would  disappear  immediately 
the  prohibitory  ordinances  appeared  in  the  official 
gazettes,  where  devotees  of  Bacchus  would  be  con- 
converted  into  stern  abstainers  overnight,  it  was 
Toronto." 

Considerable  "grouching"  is  done  by  many  editorial 
writers  at  various  inequalities  of  the  Ontario  Temper- 
ance Act.  The  London  Advertiser  objects  because  the 
fine  for  breaking  the  law  is  so  much  higher  when  the 
"booze  is  on  you,  than  when  it  is  in  you."    

The  Toronto  Globe,  Port  Arthur  News-Chronicle, 
the  Brockville  Recorder  and  Tim.es,  and  many  other 
papers  score  a  law  which  encourages  the  employment 
of  "decoys  and  hirelings"  for  the  purpose  of  ensnaring 
some  luckless  person  into  making  an  illegal  sale. 
"People  recoil  at  such  debasing  tactics,"  says  the 
Recorder  and  Times: 

"No  respectable  person  will  countenance  the  boot- 
legger. At  the  same  time  the  public  does  not  approve 
of  paying  out  inducements  for  people  breaking  the  law 
in  order  to  seduce  someone  else  away  from  the  path  of 
rectitude." 

New  Brunswick,  says  the  St.  John  Standard,  may 
expect  a  referendum  on  the  strength  of  the  beer  to  be 
allowed — but  "not  until  the  soldiers  have  returned." 
The  Fredericton  Gleaner  believes : 

"The  Government  amendment  to  the  Liquor  Act 
will  apparently  be  based  upon  the  principle  that  if  we 
must  have  liquor  the  best  is  none  too  good;  and  we 
must  have  the  best  at  a  moderate  price.  Poor  liquor 
or  bad  liquor  is  worse  than  poor  codfish;  it  is  abomin- 
able, and  we  should  not  be  obliged  to  use  it." 

Nova  Scotia  anticipates  no  change  in  the  law,  but 
the  Sydney,  N.S.,  Record  scores  the  "liquor  interests" 
for  continuing  to  ship  it  into  the  province: 

"Liquor  interests  continue  to  make  shipments  as 
often  as  they  can  escape  detection.  What  other  busi- 
ness in  this  or  any  other  civilized  country  would  de- 
liberately and  persistently  follow  the  policy  of  law- 
breaking?  There  is  none.  The  rum  business  stands 
alone  as  utterly  lawless  and  utterly  heartless." 

Prince  Edward  Island  papers  agree  that  the 
Prohibition  Commission  has  carried  on  its  work  "faith- 
fully, methodically,  and  unostentatiously."  "Under  the 
new  act,"  says  the  Charlottetown  Guardian,  "the  ad- 
ministration is  out  of  politics,  and  complete  control  of 
the  liquor  traffic  is  practicable  as  it  never  had  been 
heretofore."  Complaint  that  illegal  shipments  into  the 
Island  are  being  made  is  also  alleged. 

In  Manitoba  there  have  been  many  arrests  for 
breach  of  the  Manitoba  Temperance  Act,  and  "boot- 
leggers have  involved  some  five  hundred  well-known 
Winnipeg  people  in  an  embarrassing  scandal"  by  their 
confessions,  says  the  Winnipeg  Telegram.  The  Tele- 
gram gave  a  clue  to  its  sentiments  on  the  prohibition 
question  in  a  recent  issue  when  it  "played  up"  very 
prominently  a  despatch  from  England,  to  the  effect  that 
the  workers  wanted  more  beer,  under  the  heading: 
"Prohibition  is  not  popular  in  England." 

Saskatchewan  papers  report  numbers  of  arrests  and 
convictions  of  bootleggers,  but  the  daily  papers  do  not 
express  any  degree  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  current 
temperance  act.  The  Moose  Jaw  Times  believes  that 
"prohibition  has  made  good." 

In  Alberta,  "Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  the 
province  break  the  liquor  act  without  a  qualm,"  says 
the  Lethbridge  Herald,  quoting  the  attorney-general  of 
the  province  as  its  authority.  "Breaking  the  law  to  get 
possession  of  liquor  has  come  to  be  considered  differ- 
ently from  breaking  other  laws,"  concludes  the  Herald, 
which  adds,  however: 

"Despite,  in  many  places,  a  lax  enforcement  of  the 
law  and  much  bootlegging,  prohibition  sentiment  has 
advanced.  The  good  that  has  come  out  of  prohibition, 
and  that  will  come  out,  much  offsets  apparent  evil. 
....  Prohibition  has  come  to  stay." 

The  Calgary  Albertan  is  of  like  mind: 
"The  Liquor  Act  is  not  well  enforced  in  the  prov- 
ince  But  conditions  even  under  a  liquor  act  not 

very  well  enforced  are  very  much  better  than  before  the 
act  came  into  force.  There  is  a  very  great  improve- 
ment in  conditions."  Cnntinned  on  page  64 


Dry  Humor 

The  making  of  corkscrews  joins  the  lost  arts. 
— Exchange. 

*  *     * 

The  chief  objection  to  the  various  brews  of  near- 
beer  is  that  they  are  so  near  and  yet  so  far. — Exchange. 

It's  going  to  be  a  lonesome  old  world  with  nothing 
left  but  peace  and  prohibition. — Fredericton,  N.B., 
Mail. 

After  July  1  no  burglars'  outfit  will  be  complete  in 
the  United  States  without  a  corkscrew. — Vancouver 
Province. 

*  *     * 

Liquor  interests  in  the  Provincial  Conservative 
party  are  making  a  barrel  of  trouble  for  the  Premier. 
— Toronto  Globe. 


The  $200  fine  for  the  bottle  ON  you  can  scarcely  be 
matched  up  with  the  $10  fine  for  the  bottle  IN  you. 
— London  Advertiser. 

*  :;:  * 

Beer  and  wine  may  be  temperance  beverag:es  when 
taken  separately,  but  we  shudder  to  think  of  a  mix- 
ture.— Ottawa   Journal-Press. 

*     *     * 

There  is  dry  humor  in  the  circumstance  that  a  depu- 
tation waited  on  Hon.  N.  W.  Rowell  yesterday  and 
asked  for  stronger  beer.. — Toronto  Globe. 

Husbands  will  stay  home  more  when  prohibition 
goes  into  effect.  Some  wives  will  like  that — -New 
York  Evening  Sun.  And  some  will  not! — Border 
Cities  (Windsor)  Star. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  wants  the  whole  world 
to  be  dry.  We  wonder  if  he  intends  to  try  for  the 
presidency  of  the  League  of  Nations  on  the  Prohibition 
ticket. — Saskatoon  Star. 

*  Si  * 

After  July  first  it  will  be  quite  a  sight  to  see  some 
of  the  husky  beer  throwers  in  the  city  get  out  and  get 
real  jobs  where  they  will  have  to  do  a  man's  work. — 
Montreal  Herald-Telegraph. 
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— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  "Eatrle" 
THE  MIRAGK 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  hard  luck  if  someone  would 
offer  a  glass  of  beer  to  those  fellows  wearing  a  "No 
beer,  no  work"  button.  They'd  have  to  go  to  work. 
— Brockville  Recorder  and  Times. 

*  *     * 

If  Quebec  gets  a  beer  and  wine  license  and  all  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  Canada  goes  dry,  Quebec 
won't  need  any  publicity  department  to  point  out  its 
advantages  as  a  tourist  centre. — Ottawa  Journal-Press. 

*  *     * 

"How  dry  is  a  bone?"  asks  an  exchange  given  to 
^•etting  at  the  basic  facts  in  anything.  By  reading  one 
of  the  average  speeches  in  Hansard  a  tolerably  correct 
answer  fun  he  found  to  the  nucry. — Peterhoroiiirh 
Review-. 


The  cream  of  the  world's  magazine  literature.  A  series  of  Biographical,  Scien- 
tific, Literary  and  Descriptive  articles  which  will  keep  you  posted  on  all  that  is 
new,  all  that  is  important  and  worth  while  to  thinking  men  of  the  world  to-day. 


Political  Apathy  Cost 

Thousands  of  Lives 

How    Cabinet    Dallied     With    the    Dardanelles 
Problem 


\/fOST  interesting  disclosures  are  being  made  by 
^*^  Major-General  Sir  C.  E.  Callwell,  K.C.B.,  in  the 
course  of  a  series  of  articles  in  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
He  tells,  for  instance,  how  inefRcient  the  old  War 
Cabinet  system  was,  both  under  the  Asquith  Liberal 
Administration  and  later  under  the  Coalition.  The 
statement  has  often  been  made  that  the  (Jeneral  Staff 
was  hampered  by  the  interference  of  the  politicians  and 
this  point  is  established  by  Major-General  Callwell 
most  conclusively.     He  writes,  in  part: 

The  question  whether  the  Dardanelles  venture  was, 
or  was  not,  to  be  proceeded  with,  was  perpetually  under 
discussion  in  Government  circles  and  at  the  War 
Office  during  the  autumn  of  1915;  and  from  the  mom- 
ent when  it  became  apparent  that  the  large  reinforce- 
ments demanded  by  Sir  I.  Hamilton  could  not  be 
spared,  the  view  of  soldiers  in  Whitehall  that  evacua- 
tion was  the  only  possible  course  hardened  from  day  to 
day.  Our  rulers,  however,  halted  between  two  opin- 
ions! On  his  taking  over  the  command  late  in  October, 
General  Monro,  after  reviewing  the  situation  on  the 
spot,  pronounced  himself  uncompromisingly  in  favor 
of  withdrawal;  Lord  Kitchener  thereupon  left  for  the 
JEgean,  and  nothing  happened  for  about  three  weeks. 
But  on  the  23rd  of  November  my  chief.  Sir  A.  Murray, 
summoned  me,  after  a  meeting  of  the  War  Council,  to 
say  that  that  body  wished  me  to  repair  straightway  to 
Paris  and  to  make  General  Gallieni,  the  War  Minister, 
acquainted  with  a  decision  which  they  had  just  arrived 
at-— viz.,  that  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  was  to  be  aban- 
doned without  further  ado.  The  full  Cabinet  would 
meet  on  the  morrow  (the  24th)  to  endorse  the  decision. 
That  afternoon  Mr.  Asquith,  who  was  acting  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Kitchener, 
sent  for  me  and  repeated  these  instructions. 

I  left  by  the  morning  boat-train  next  day,  having 
wired  to  our  military  attache  to  arrange,  if  possible, 
an  interview  with  General  Gallieni  that  evening;  and 
he  met  me  at  the  Gare  du  Nord,  bearer  of  an  invitation 
to  dinner  from  the  War  Minister,  and  of  a  telegram 
from  General  Murray,  intimating  that  the  Cabinet, 
having  met  as  arranged,  had  been  unable  to  come  to  a 
decision,  but  were  going  to  have  another  try  on  the 
morrow.  Here  was  a  contingency  that  was  not  covered 
by  instructions,  and  for  which  one  was  not  prepared, 
but  I  decided  to  tell  General  Gallieni  exactly  how  mat- 
ters stood. 

A  fresh  wire  came  to  hand  from  the  War  Office 
on  the  following  afternoon,  announcing  that  the 
Cabinet  had  again  been  unable  to  clinch  the  business, 
but  contejnplated  a  further  seance  two  days  later  the 
27th.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  however,  a 
message  arrived  from  General  Murray,  to  say  that  our 
rulers  had  yet  again  failed  to  make  up  their  minds, 
and  that  the  best  thing  I  could  do  under  the  circum- 
stances was  to  return  to  the  War  Office.  General 
Gallieni,  when  the  position  of  affairs  was  explained  to 
him,  was  most  sympathetic,  quoted  somebody's  dictum 
that  "la  politique  n'a  pas  d'entrailles,"  and  hinted  that 
he  did  not  always  find  it  quite  plain  sailing  with  his 
own  gang.  Still,  there  it  was.  The  Twenty-Three 
had  thrown  the  War  Council  over  (it  was  then  com- 
posed of  Messrs.  Asquith,  Bonar  Law,  Lloyd  George, 
and  Balfour,  and  Lord  Grey,  assisted  by  the  First  Sea 
Lord  and  the  C.LG.S.),  and  they  were  leaving  our 
army  marooned  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  with  the 
winter  approaching  apace  in  a  position  growing  more 
and  more  precarious  owing  to  Serbia's  collapse  and 
Bulgaria's  accession  to  the  enemy  ranks,  having  freed 
the  great  artery  of  communications  connecting  Ger- 
many with  the  Golden  Horn. 

Enough  to  make  Peel  or  Gladstone  or  the  late  Lord 
Salisbury  turn  in  their  graves,  the  War  Cabinet  plan, 
with  its  Minutes  of  Proceedings  and  its  discussions  in 


GIVING    HIM    ROPE? 

German   Criminal    (to   Allied   Police)    "Here,    I  say,   atop!   Yo«*re 

hurtlnr  me!"    (Aside)   If  I  only   whine  enoa^h  I   may  be  able  to 

wriffffle  out  of  this  yet. 

the  presence  of  goodness  knows  who,  does  seem  pre- 
ferable to  the  time-honored  procedure  at  junctures 
when  the  situation  of  the  States  requires  the  Powers 
that  Be  to  get  a  move  on.  Politicians,  when  they  came 
to  be  received  up  into  the  supreme  council,  used  to  take 
themselves  and  their  deliberations  very  seriously 
indeed  before  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  iconoclastic  innova- 
tions. There  was  an  atmosphere  of  mystery  about 
Cabinet  meetings  at  the  Prime  Minister's  house  which 
was  exceedingly  impressive,  and  which  made  it  all  the 
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more  extraordinary  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  that 
whenever  the  gathering  by  any  accident  made  up  it.s 
mind  about  anything  that  was  in  the  least  interesting, 
everybody  outside  knew  all  about  it  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  Officers  of  high  standing  and  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  General  Staff  would  come  to  the  War 
Office  to  inquire  about  prospective  operations  in  which 
they  were  to  be  concerned,  and  one  wondered  why  they 
did  not  go  to  the  Carlton  or  the  Ritz,  where  they  would 
have  heard  all  about  it  under  much  more  attractive  con- 
ditions. I  was  summoned  to  stand  by  at  10  Downing 
Street  one  day,  when  the  Cabinet  was  sitting  soon  after 
the  Coalition  (Government  was  formed,  and  when  Lord 
Kitchener  happened  to  be  away  in  France,  on  the 
chance  of  being  wanted.  After  an  interminable  hour — 
during  the  luncheon  hour,  too — Mr.  Henderson,  who 
was  a  very  recent  acquisition,  emerged  stealthily  from 
the  council-chamber  after  the  manner  of  the  con- 
spirator in  an  Adelphi  drama  (although  he  did  not 
quite  look  the  part) ,  and  intimated  that  my  services 
were  not  required.  In  obedience  to  an  unwritten  law, 
the  last-joined  member  was  always  expected  to  do  odd 
jobs  of  this  sort,  just  as  at  some  schools  the  bottom 
boy  of  the  form  is  called  upon  by  the  form-master  to 
perform  certain  menial  offices  pro  bono  repuhlico. 

Most  officers  who  served  at  the  War  Office  during  the 
prolonged  hostilities  enjoyed  occasional  breaks  in  their 
monotonous  existence  in  the  form  of  visits  to  Paris  or 
the  Western  Front  on  some  duty  or  other,  or  to  Italy  or 
the  United  States,'  or  even  to  Egypt  and  far-off  Meso- 
potamia, and  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  sf.it  on  a 
couple  of  missions  to  Russia  in  191G.  What  especially 
struck  one  out  there  at  that  time  were  the  almost 
illimitable  possibilities  of  that  empire  in  view  of  the 
prospective  campaign  of  1917,  and  the  danger  of  every- 
thing being  wrecked  by  an  internal  upheaval.  The 
British  Government  have  been  derided  for  their 
handling  of  the  Balkan  problem  in  1915;  but  any  blun- 
ders of  which  they  may  have  been  guilty  in  dealirig 
with  what  was  an  extraordinarily  complex  situati<)n  in 
that  cockpit  of  clashing  nationalities,  pale  into  insigni- 
ficance when  compared  to  their  lamentable  bungling 
of  Russian  affairs  during  the  months  before  the 
cataclysm  of  March  1917.  They  were  admirably 
served  on  the  Neva,  at  the  "Stavka,"  and  in  the  field— 
an  ambassador  trusted  on  all  hands  in  the  country,  the 
head  of  our  military  mission  a  persona  gratissima  with 
the  Emperor,  our  military  attaches  and  our  officers  who 
were  accredited  to  armies,  masters,  all  of  them,  of  the 
language,  and  with  their  fingers  ever  on  the  pulse  of 
military  sentiment  on  the  fighting  fronts.  The  revolu- 
tion may  have  been  inevitable,  but  it  might  have  been 
delayed  until  the  war  came  to  an  end,  and  would  per- 
haps never  have  taken  so  hideous  a  form  as  it  has  had 
our  Government  turned  itf  opportunities  to  account. 

Russians  of  pre-revolutionary  days  were  masters  of 
the  art  of  entertaining  guests  of  their  country;  but  an 
experience  that  left  a  more  vivid  impression  on  ones 
mind  than  did  their  princely  hospitality,  was  that  of  a 
gathering  of  fur-clad  figures  on  a  hill-top  not  far  from 
Erzcrum.  There,  on  the  very  site  of  his  triumph  • 
Colonel  explained  to  us  in  detail  how  with  a 
mere  handful  of  troops  he  had,  in  the  mid- 
winter of  1914-15.  routed  three  Ottoman  armv 
corps,  and  had  thereby  transformed  a  situation  which 
was  full  of  menace  to  Transcaucasia  into  one  which  be- 
came rich  in  promise.  News  of  this  dramatic  feat  ol 
arms  reached  the  War  Office  nt  the  time,  but  without 
particulars.  That  the  victor  of  this  field,  a  field  won 
bv  a  masterpiece  of  soldiership,  should  remain  a  simple 
c()lonel,  suggested  a  singular  indifference  on  the  part 
of  authorities  at  the  heart  of  the  empire  to  what 
wardens  of  the  marches  accomplished  in  peace  and  war. 
That  pow-wow  in  an  icy  blast  amid  the  snow  recalled 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas's  appeal  to  Lord  Kitchener, 
that  we  should  make  some  effort  to  Uke  pressure  off  his 
inadequate  and  hard-prpp.«ied  forces  in  Armenia,  an 
appeal  which  landed  us  in  the  Dardanelles  Campaign; 
and  it  further  recalled  the  fact  that  the  Colonel's  feat 
near  Sarikamish  had  put  an  end  to  all  need  for  British 
intervention  almost  before  the  Grand  Duke  made  his 
appeal.  The  Russian  victory,  the  details  of  which  were 
explained  to  us  that  day  by  its  creator,  was  gained  on 
a  date  preceding  by  some  weeks  the  Allies'  naval  at- 
tempt to  conquer  the  Dardanelles  single-handed. 
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The  Cohort  of  the  Damned 

A    Strange  French  Aerial  Company  Made   Up 
of  Mentally  Unbalanced  Men 


'TPHIS  was  the  picturesque  name  which  the  French 
gave  to  a  group  of  aviators  mentally  unbalanced 
through  strain — but  still  "carrying  on." 

These  fliers  were  totally  unable  to  maintain  dis- 
cipline, but  were  brave  to  the  point  of  recklessness,  and 
instead  of  transferring  them  to  another  branch  of  the 
service,  as  was  done  by  the  British  in  similar  cases,  the 
French  military  authorities  gi-ouped  them,  isolated  the 
group,  and  allowed  its  members  to  fight  in  their  own 
way,  with  picturesque  results,  as  narrated  by  Douglass 
Reid,  in  Popular  Mechanics. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  Mr.  Reid  says  it  is  pro- 
posed that  this  unique  cohort  shall  be  used  to  police 
the  Algerian  deserts.  The  peculiarities  that  led  to  its 
formation  were  first  noticed  among  French  fliers,  he 
says,  when  French  aviators,  following  the  example  of 
the  Germans,  began  to  fly  in  squadrons,  or  "circuses." 
He  writes : 

"As  soon  as  the  French  began  to  send  up  these 
circuses  they  discovered  trouble.  A  certain  number  of 
the  airmen  refused  to  fly  in  formation.  Either  from 
impatience  or  a  mistaken  sense  of  the  dramatic,  they 
would  break  away  from  the  squadron,  disregard  the 
orders  of  the  flight  commander,  and  dart  away  errati- 
cally to  do  battle  on  their  own  account  Others,  seized 
with  a  strange  eccentricity,  would  persist  in  doing 
stunts  in  formation,  causing  accidents  from  collisions, 
breaking  up  the  carefully  planned  battle-line,  and  ruin- 
ing the  attack  of  the  squadron.  Punishment  for  these 
irresponsible  fliers  did  not  cure  them.  So  the  French 
air-service  set  psychologists  and  trained  nerve  special- 
ists to  study  the  offenders. 

"These  scientists  discovered  that  the  insubordinates 
were  slightly  unbalanced  mentally,  that  their  daily 
labors  under  extreme  nerve  tension  and  constant  ex- 
citement had  carried  them  beyond  complete  sanity. 
Slavish  and  monotonous  employment  in  desperate  air- 
fights,  the  daily  absorption  in  this  strange  new  occupa- 
tion, had  combined,  with  the  peculiar  effect  of  swiftly 
changing  air-pressure  on  their  nerves,  to  make  them 
abnormally  reckless. 

"  'The  Machine'  was  too  much  for  their  strength  of 
raind. 

"At  approximately  the  same  time  the  British  Royal 
Flying  Corps  began  to  study  its  own  men  of  this  type. 
It  followed  practice  of  discharging  such  'unmanage- 
ables'  from  the  service,  sending  them  into  the  infantry 
or  upon  destroyers  in  the  Grand  Fleet.  Its  technical 
name  for  them  was  'wild  men.' 

"The  French,  however,  always  a  race  with  more 
understanding  of  genius  and  temperament  than  the 
Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  forbore  to  cashier  these  fliers. 
It  realized  that  they  were,  man  for  man,  better  than 
their  German  opponents;  that  individually  they  were 
the  best  aces  of  all  in  an  air-duel,  for  their  very  disre- 
gard of  rules  and  regulations,  their  very  carelessness  of 
death,  made  them  terrible  foes.  So  it  organized  a  spe- 
cial corps,  called  'The  Cohort  of  the  Damned,'  filling 
it  entirely  with  these  untrustworthy  pilots;  placed  it 
apart  from  all  organized  escadrilles;  forbade  its  mem- 
bers to  approach  the  regular  branches  of  the  service; 
isolated  it  entirely  at  a  point  near  the  front-line 
trenches;  furnished  it  with  the  best  equipment,  and 
turned  it  free  to  fight  at  its  own  sweet  will. 

"Lonely  and  tragic,  this  band  fought  for  the  rest 
of  the  war,  its  members  dying  rapidly  out  of  the  air, 
but  a  constant  flood  of  new  fliers  coming  to  take  their 
place,  as  the  nerves  of  pilots  here  and  there  among  the 
disciplined  escadrilles  gave  way  and  made  their  owners 
fit  only  for  this  reckless  company. 

"The  execution  these  half-mad  men  of  the  'Damned' 
wrought  in  German  ranks  was  astounding,  but  no 
records  could  be  kept  of  the  number  they  shot  down, 
on  aceount  of  their  lack  of  organization  and  the  irres- 
ponsibility of  their  testimony.  Captured  Germans, 
however,  are  known  to  have  reported  that  their  own 
fliers  swore  fervently  and  wrote  their  wills  when 
ordered  to  occupy  that  part  of  the  line  opposite  the 
'Cohort.' 

"The  statement  is  made  that  France  at  one  time 
had  three  of  these  strange  groups,  but  there  is  definite 
information  only  upon  the  one  and  original  band.  'This, 
on  one  occasion,  had  over  one  hundred  members,  but 
the  figure  is  not  of  great  value,  since  the  lifetime  of  the 
fliers  was  particularly  short. 

"In  the  last  year  of  the  war,  too,  the  number  which 
the  Government  was  forced  to  consign  to  this  isolation 
grew  less  and  less,  due  to  the  greater  knowledge  of 
fliers'  air  temperament  obtained  by  the  special  corps  of 
scientific  men  attached  to  the  hangars.  Psychologists 
learned  how  to  treat  the  dementia  when  it  made  its 
first  appearance,  and  it  was  found  that  frequent  vaca- 
tions spent  far  in  the  south  of  France,  in  complete  rest, 
would,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  allay  the  nerve  strain 
and  keep  the  men  tractable  and  efficient. 

"  'The  Cohort  of  the  Damned'  at  present,  it  is  under- 
stood, is  to  be  kept  in  service  after  the  mustering  out 


of  the  other  French  forces.  It  is  deemed  impossible 
to  return  the  men  to  civil  life,  as  their  hunger  for 
excitement  and  craving  for  thrill  would  immediately 
cause  them  to  be  disturbers  of  the  peace.  Still  'wild 
men,'  peaceful  pursuits  would  have  no  avenue  for  their 
satisfaction,  and  they  would  become  criminals  from 
sheer  force  of  nerve  strain,  or,  at  the  least,  they  would 
be  speed-crazy  chauffeurs. 

"Consequently  the  French  Army  will  send  them 
across  into  Algeria  to  be  used  in  policing  the  desert 
wastes,  holding  the  native  tribes  in  check.  One  of 
them,  using  an  airplane  to  traverse  the  parched  and 
dangerous  deserts,  will  be  worth  more  than  a  regiment 
of  cavalry,  the  branch  that  garrisoned  the  province 
before  the  war. 

"France  has  the  tenderest  affection  for  these  un- 
fortunate heroes,  and  has  decorated  them  with  all  the 
honors  given  more  sane  fliers.  It  will  maintain  luxur- 
ious quarters  for  them  in  their  African  exile,  it  is  said, 
and  will  grant  them  large  increases  in  pay  over  the 
regrular  branches  of  military  service. 

"In  succeeding  years,  the  French  people,  with  their 
love  of  the  picturesque  and  tragic  in  literature,  will 
write  much  of  this  terrible  and  beautiful  'Cohort'." 


The  Secret  Plans  of 

the  Allied  Command 

Campaign   Was  Planned  in  1917  That  Led  to 
Ultimate  Victory 


rvISCUSSING  the  question  "How  the  War  Was 
Won,"  in  Harper's  Magazine,  General  Malleterre, 
military  critic  of  the  Paris  Temps,  attributes  the  suc- 
cessful outcome  to  three  factors:  first,  the  blockade  of 
the  British  fleet;  second,  the  American  aid,  and  third, 
the  unity  of  command.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing 
novel  about  this  summary,  but  the  General,  who  was 
in  a  position  to  observe  developments  closely,  clothes 
his  argument  with  very  interesting  information.  The 
most  interesting  bit  of  information  that  he  gives  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  Allied  command  had  plans  laid  late 
in  1917  for  a  successful  offensive,  but  which  they  could 
not  disclose.  Thus  they  stood  the  brunt  of  dis- 
approval during  the  dark  days  when  the  German  of- 
fensive was  at  its  height,  knowing  that  they  could 
beat  the  foe  off  and  that  victory  would  be  theirs,  but 
unable  to  issue  any  message  of  reassurance.  Here  is 
how  he  describes  this  remarkable  situation: 

The  Germans  saw  it  as  clearly  as  we  did.  But  they 
were  more  ready  than  we  were  from  the  material  point 
of  view.  For  their  offensive  they  chose  a  means  that 
was  very  simple,  very  rapid  of  fabrication.  Their 
rupture  of  the  front  was  based  on  the  use  of  poison- 
ous gas  and  a  light  accompaniment  of  infantry.  They 
had  this  idea:  to  permit  the  infantry  to  pass  we  must 
destroy  not  the  obstacle  but  the  defender.  If  there 
are  no  more  defenders  to  hold  the  lines  of  trenches 
and  the  Ijarbed-wire  entanglements,  the  obstacle  has 
little  importance.  It  is  an  affair  of  a  few  hours  or  of 
a  few  days  to  destroy  it.  It  is  done  freely  since  there 
is  no  one  to  prevent  the  destruction.  "The  essential 
thing  is  to  destroy  the  defenders.     If  the  trenches  are 
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untenable  and  if  the  defenders  are  annihilated,  we  can 
go  through  as  we  like.  It  was  with  rolling  barrage  fire, 
timed  at  ten-minute  intervals,  alternating  poisonous 
gas  with  shrapnel,  that  the  Germans  acted  against  the 
Fifth  English  Army  in  March,  1918,  and  against  the 
French  troops  at  the  Chemin  des  Dames.  The  de- 
fenders of  the  advance  positions  were  annihilated.  The 
German  infantry  moved  forward  with  light  infantry 
cannon  and  portable  minenwerfer  behind  the  rolling 
barrage  fire.  As  we  could  bring  up  no  reinforcements, 
the  Germans  had  a  free  hand  to  destroy  the  obstacles 
in  their  path.  Thus  they  traversed  with  ease  lines 
which  had  been  considered  practically  inpregnable, 
during  years  of  costly  fighting.  By  combining  gas  and 
rolling  barrage  with  the  fire  of  the  portable  cannon, 
the  Germans  opened  the  two  pockets  of  Montdidier  and 
the  Marne.  ^^ 

But  while  the  Germans  were  organizing  their  of- 
fensive in  this  way,  we  on  our  side  were  studying  also 
means  of  destroying  the  enemy  infantry.  The  immobile 
phase  of  the  war  was  over.  We  knew  now  that  the 
strongest  systems  of  defensive  positions  could  be 
pierced.  The  question  of  poisonous  gases,  which  we 
had  long  been  studying,  was  fortunately  already 
solved.  Only  we  did  not  have  the  same  facilities  for 
manufacturing  them  as  the  Germans,  who  had  before 
the  war  become  past  masters  in  the  science  of  military 
chemistry.  But  since  the  surprise  of  the  Cambresis, 
we  had  to  offset  German  superiority  in  poisonous  gases, 
a  justified  conviction  of  the  efficacy  of  tanks  with  which 
we  had  long  been  experimenting. 

For  more  than  two  years  the  question  of  an  easily 
portable  cannon,  to  accompany  infantry  in  the  assault, 
had  been  vigorously  discussed  in  the  press.  Lively, 
and  even  bitter,  controversies  had  arisen  concerning 
the  type  of  cannon.  I  maintained  (and  this  was  the 
opinion  also  of  General  Petain)  that  the  infantrymen 
should  be  provided  with  a  light  cannon  to  accompany 
them  when  they  took  the  offensive.  Difference  of  opin- 
ion was  particularly  marked  about  the  range  of  this 
cannon.  Some  wanted  it  to  be  very  short,  five  or  six 
hundred  meters,  and  others  argued  for  a  longer  dis- 
tance. There  was  too  much  indecision,  and  we  lost 
time  in  experimenting  with  the  different  types  pro- 
posed. But  from  the  day  we  saw  the  effect  produced 
by  the  tanks  at  the  surprise  of  the  Cambresis  we  hesi- 
tated no  longer.  In  November,  1917,  our  General  Staff 
decided  on  the  intensive  construction  of  light  tanks. 
This  remained  a  secret.  The  discussion  was  purposely 
continued  in  regard  to  other  ways  of  providing  the 
infantry  with  an  accompanying  artillery,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  tanks  was  left  in  the  dark. 

In  the  month  of  March  we  did  not  yet  have  enough 
tanks.  General  Petain  and  General  Foch,  in  spite  of 
the  critical  moment,  refused  to  use  the  tanks  we  had 
already  constructed.  Why  risk  acquainting  the  Ger- 
mans with  the  superiority  of  our  new  tanks?  Why 
allow  them  to  be  destroyed  uselessly?  So  it  must  not 
be  thought  that  we  were  surprised  by  the  events.  It  is 
necessary  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  we  were  aware 
of  the  German  preparation  for  a  decisive  offensive. 
Each  division  returning  from  Russia  was  identified, 
and  we  were  informed  of  the  massing  of  troops  in  the 
Ardennes.  It  was  known  to  us  also  that  the  Germans 
were  training  particularly  along  the  lines  of  the  more 
effective  use  of  material  and  were  working  out  an  en- 
tirely new  system  of  attack. 

Too  much  has  been  written  about  British  "muddling 
through"  and  French  "improvisation."  The  criticism 
in  Parliament  and  press,  after  the  German  offensive 
of  the  spring,  was  hard  for  our  generals  to  bear.  They 
could  not  answer  it,  and  thus  reveal  to  the  enemy  their 
hand.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  military  authorities, 
who  were  responsible  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
enjoyed  the  unwavering  confidence  of  the  French  and 
British  Governments.  During  the  whole  winter  our 
factories  had  been  performing  the  gigantic  task  of 
turning  out  the  material  demanded  by  our  leaders.  In 
France  and  Great  Britain,  and  in  America  as  well, 
not  only  the  tanks  but  also  the  other  material  had  been 
quietly,  though  feverishly,  amassed.  The  great  objec- 
tion to  the  light  infantry  cannon  was  its  weight,  and 
this  inconvenience  was  not  overcome  by  dividing  it  be- 
tween two  or  three  soldiers.  When  one  puts  on  the 
shoulders  of  an  infantryman  a  weight  of  from  fifty 
to  sixty  pounds  in  addition  to  what  he  has  to  carry  his 
burden  becomes  difficult.  The  infantryman  under- 
stands and  accepts  the  mitrailleuse,  or  a  light  cannon 
on  wheels.  More  complicated  and  heavier  artillery 
bothers  him.  The  light  tank  has  solved  the  problem.  It 
moves  by  its  own  means  in  admirable  conditions,  cross- 
ing trenches,  impervious  to  the  rain  of  steel,  is  not 
stopped  bv  machine-gun  nests,  and  goes  through  the 
deepest  shell  holes  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  Renault 
model  fulfilled  our  hopes  of  a  cannon  to  accomnany  the 
infantry,  with  the  advantage  of  being  armor-plated. 

During  the  German  offensive  of  March  and  April  we 
had  to  withstand  an  assault  that  was  expected.  The 
great  merit  of  our  high  command,  the  great  merit  of 
Petain  and  Foch,  is  that  the  price  of  resistance  was 
paid.  Not  for  one  moment  did  our  leaders  allow 
themselves  to  be  dismayed.  Although  they  had  to 
retreat,  losing  tens  of  thousands  of  prisoners  and  valu- 
able war  material,  and  abandoning  for  a  second  time 
territory  that  had  been  dearly  rewon,  they  maintained 
their  grip  on  the  armies  and  upon  the  country,  ai.d 
waited  patiently  for  the  effective  military  aid  of  the 
United  States,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  new  ma- 
terial needed  for  the  irresistible  counter-offensfve. 
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The  Red  Terror  in 
Russia 

Story    of   a    Thousand   Executions 
Each  Day 

\yHETHER  or  not  the  Bolshevik 
'  '  Government  of  Russia  has  any 
justification,  whethei-  the  Allied  na- 
tions should  intervene  or  leave  the 
Russians  to  straighten  out  their  own 
affairs,  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the 
Soviet  rule  has  brought  about  a  Red 
Terror  that  exceeds  even  the  bloody 
scenes  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
world  has  gleaned  something  of  what 
has  occurred,  but  it  is  only  now  that 
authoritative  stories  by  men  who  were  in 
Russia  when  the  storm  of  death  broke, 
are  coming  out.  Such  a  narrative  ap- 
pears in  the  current  issue  of  Worlds 
Work  from  the  pen  of  a  well-known 
correspondent,  Arno  Dosch-Fleurot. 
He  writes,  in  part: 

The  next  m.ost  terrible  thing  about  the 
terror  is  that  it  was  undertaken  by  the 
Bolshevik!  as  a  political  move.  They  put 
it  into  execution  coldly,  tried  it  out  as 
an  experiment  on  what  the  great  Social- 
ist newspaper,  the  Vorwaerts,  referred 
to  "as  the  living  body  of  society."  Re- 
cently in  Copenhagen,  1  met  a  Bolshevik 
from  Moscow  and  I  asked  him  about  the 
terror.  "Most  of  us  think  now  it  was  a 
mistake,"  he  replied,  calmly.  "A  fine 
time  to  discover  your  mistake,"  I  replied, 
"after  you  have  murdered  between 
25,000  and  60,000  people."  It  was  in 
Copenhagen  I  made  this  bitter  comment. 
In  Moscow,  I  should  not  have  dared. 

The  red  terror  really  began  with 
Ouritzky's  death,  that  is  to  say,  began 
on  a  scale  that  attracted  foreign  atten- 
tion. But  from  the  moment  the  Extra- 
ordinary Commission  came  into  being 
several  months  previously  it  began 
exercising  an  arbitrary  rule  and  terror- 
ized everyone  who  fell  under  its  dis- 
pleasure. It  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  the  red  terror  began  with  the  dic- 
tature  of  the  proletariat,  but  that  the 
mass  murders  began  only  when  the 
Bolsheviki  felt  their  power  threatened 
after  the  Fifth  All-Russian  Soviet  at 
Moscow,  July  5th,  when  the  fanatic 
little  Maria  Spiridonovo  made  Lenine 
quail  before  her  stinging  words  by  say- 
ing that  the  Bolsheviki  had  failed,  that 
the  peasants  were  all  against  them,  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  workmen  were 
with  them,  and  that  they  were  backed 
by  the  hooligans  and  the  worst  elements 
in  the  population.  For  that  little 
Spiridonovo  has  been  in  jail  ever  since, 
though  the  charge  against  her  is  that 
she  was  in  the  plot  that  resulted  in  the 
murder  of  the  Gterman  Ambassador 
Mirbach. 

As  Spiridonovo  was  the  leader  of  the 
left  Social  Revolutionists  who  helped  the 
Bolsheviki  stabilize  their  power  during 
the  winter  and  joined  with  them  in  driv- 
ing out  the  Constitutional  Assembly,  the 
disaffection  of  the  mad  little  woman  was 
a  severe  blow  to  them.  It  meant  that 
eventually  all  the  peasants  would  be 
against  them,  and  some  immediately. 
They  could  not  count  on  remaining  dic- 
tators of  Russia  more  than  a  few  weeks 
without  extraordinary  procedure.  Then 
they  adopted  the  terror  programme. 
Trotzky,  Zinoviev,  Carl  Radek,  Svertloff, 
all  with  consciences  as  hard  as  nails, 
had  long  been  for  it,  and  now  they  were 
able  to  talk  down  the  rest  whose  con- 
sciences were  no  better  but  who  were 
inclined  to  believe  that  tho.se  who  live 
by  the  sword  are  likely  to  die  by  the 
sword.  I  have  often  heard  a  distinction 
made  in  favor  of  Lenine  in  this  respect, 
but  it  is  undeserved.  He  supported  all 
the  decrees  of  the  terror. 

I  cannot  write  about  the  terror  coldly 
because  I  lived  it,  my  friends  were  vic- 
tims of  it.  Night  after  night  I  lay  and 
waited  for  them  to  come  and  take  me, 
too.  For  some  reason,  not  quite  clear 
though,  they  left  us  Americans  alone.  I 
have  no  idea  what  help  or  shelter  they 
could  have  expected  from  the  "imperial 
American   Gk)vernment." 

Life  under  these  conditions  in  Russia 
was  not  bearable,  and  individuals  set 
about  fighting  terror  with  terror.  One 
young  man  killed  Ouritzky.  A  young 
woman  tried  to  kill  Lenine,  "The  White 
Terror,"  cried  the  Bolsheviki,  "we  must 
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In  this  marmalade  perfection  has  been  at- 
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Your  Hands  First! 

IT  would  be  an  economy  for  you 
to  use  Ivory  Soap  for  washing 
dishes.  Its  gentle  action  cannot 
roughen  the  skin;  the  hands  need 
no  extra  attention  after  one  works 
with  it.  And  it  costs  so  little 
more  than  ordinary  yellow  soaps 
and  so  little  is  needed  for  the 
work  that  the  difference  in  cost 
is  not  worth  considering. 

Try  Ivory  Soap  a  week  for  wash- 
ing dishes  and  notice  the  differ- 
ence in  your  hands— and  in  the 
dishes. 


IVORY  SOAP 


'T  FLOATS 


m^%  PURE 


fight  it  with  the  Red  Terror."  The  same 
old  dishonest  way  of  turning  things. 
They  had  by  this  time  a  goodly  number 
of  hostages,  not  only  in  Moscow  and 
Petrograd,  but  in  the  provincial  cities 
and  the  small  towns  everywhere  and 
killed  hundreds  in  vengeance.  Most  of 
these  murdered  hostages  had  never  seen 
or  heard  of  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion. The  record  of  terrorism  in  the 
provinces  of  Russia  never  can  be  told. 

As  I  am  here  in  Berlin,  with  none  of 
my  documentary  proofs,  I  cannot  cite 
from  the  Bolshevist  papers.  But  in  the 
month  of  September,  these  official 
organs  were  full  of  the  lists  of  hostages 
killed  "to  fight  the  White  Terror."  The 
Bolsheviki,  blind  with  their  own  rage, 
set  down  in  their  own  official  organs,  the 
Pravda  and  Isvestia  of  Moscow,  and  the 
Communa  and  Pravdaoi  Petrograd,  the 
records  of  their  own  killings.  I  can 
only  give  out  of  my  memory  the  one 
definite  figure,  512,  shot  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Ouritzky,  the  scoundrel,  whose 
rascality  they  later  discovered.  But 
when  they  discovered  it,  there  was  no 
regret  at  the  hostages  slaughtered  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  kill  them  as  "boor- 
jooy"  hostages  anyhow.  It  was  indif- 
ferent to  them  whether  they  killed  them 
because  Ouritzky,  or  Ouritzky's  dog, 
was  killed. 

Then,  in  September,  came  the  culmin- 
ating act  of  the  Bolshevist  Government, 
the  manifest  Of  September,  written  by 
Carl  Radek,  the  most  terrible  document 
of  which  the  brain  of  man  was  ever 
guilty.  I  will  not  attempt  to  quote  it  as 
I  have  not  the  manifest  before  me,  but 
the  tense  of  it  was  that  every  workman 
or  peasant  was  immediately  to  kill, 
without  parley,  any  one  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  counter-revolutionary  tend- 
encies. This  threw  down  every  bar,  laid 
the  way  wide  open  to  personal  ven- 
geance, plunder,  and  anarchy.  The 
death  and  suffering  that  has  occurred 


in  Russia  on  account  of  this  sweeping 
manifest  passes  all  possibility  of  reck- 
oning. It  ended  the  last  bit  of  justice  be- 
tween man  and  man  in  Russia.  It  turn- 
ed loose  anarchy  in  a  situation  filled  with 
hate.  It  turned  every  man  against  his 
neighbor,  made  every  house  a  fortress, 
and  assured  the  deaths  of  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  the  only  people  who  could  pos- 
sibly reconstruct  Russia. 

The  Extraordinary  Commission  did 
its  best  to  reduce  the  capable  portion  of 
the  Russian  population.  It  set  about  it 
systematically,  even  arresting  people  by 
occupation.  The  Russian  engineers,  for 
instance,  are  essential  to  the  carrying 
on  of  that  vast,  scattered  country,  so 
the  Bolsheviki  began  in  September  ar- 
resting them  on  any  flimsy  excuse  and 
executing  them  out  of  hand.  There  was 
little  pretence  of  trial,  the  Tribunal  un- 
der Krylenko,  and  the  Extraordinary 
Commission,  presided  over  during  the 
worst  of  the  Terror  by  a  little  Lett  fana- 
tic named  Peters,  divided  up  the  work  of 
signing  death  warrants,  and  were  only 
occasionally  interrupted  in  the  orderly 
procedure  of  their  assassinations  by  per- 
sistent pleaders  for  mercy,  but  the  auto- 
matic pistols  worked  in  the  cellars  of 
the  Lubianka  and  the  other  prisons  of 
Russia  without  ceasing.  There  is  no 
use  trying  to  give  figures.  The  actual 
deaths  from  the  Red  Terror  must  sur- 
pass all  estimates.  By  one  kind  of  ter- 
rorism or  another,  the  deaths  in  Russia 
in  the  autumn  of  1918  must  have  aver- 
aged a  thousand  a  day.  As  the  total 
deaths  of  the  French  Revolution  from 
the  fall  of  the  Bastille  to  the  beheading 
of  Robespierre  was  only  about  ten 
thousand,  the  difference  is  noticeable. 
Except  for  the  affair  of  the  Conciergerie, 
there  was  also  in  France  some  pretence 
at  trial.  Nor  was  there  anything  to 
match  the  manifest  of  September,  the 
product  of  Radek,  the  Austrian. 


Next  Government  Will  Be  Labor? 


Former   Lloyd    George   Lieutenant 
DfrJnrrx   This  is  Inevitable 


T  T  is  freely  predicted  by  those  who 
•*■  have  studied  the  matter  that  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  Labor  Party 
in  Great  Britain  is  only  a  matter  of 
time.  Despite  the  enormous  majority 
with  which  the  Lloyd  George  Govern- 
ment was  returned  to  power,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  extract  from  the  election  figures 
the  fact  that  the  Labor  Party  command- 
ed a  very  heavy  vote.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  number  of  soldiers  who 
voted  was  small,  the  question  as  to  what 
will  happen  when  they  get  back  and  have 
a  chance  to  assert  themselves  becomes 
one  of  vital  import. 

It  is  significant  that  as  prominent  a 
figure  as  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Lloyd  George 
Cabinet  before  the  last  election,  comes 
out  with  a  flat  prediction  that  the  next 
Government  will  be  Labor.  Writing  in 
the  English  Review,  he  says : 

I  see  that  the  Industrial  constituency 
which  I  should  have  contested  as  a 
Lloyd  George  man  if  I  had  elected  to 
stay  in  the  Coalition  Government  re- 
turned the  ticketed  candidate,  who  stood 
because  I  did  not  stand,  by  a  majority  of 
over  10,000.  By  way  of  contrast,  I  was 
defeated  at  South  Tottenham,  where  I 
stood  for  Labor,  by  853  votes. 

There  it  is  in  a  nutshell.    I  had  only 

to  go  to  and  shout,  "What's  the 

matter  with  Lloyd  George?"  to  be  re- 
turned, and  any  other  man  could  luive 
done  the  saTne.  The  Prime  Minister  has 
carried  on  his  back  into  Parliament  a 
great  majority,  which  includes  an  amaz- 
ing collection  of  reactionaries,  war 
profiteers,  dummies,  and  worse,  who 
counted  for  nothing  to  the  small  part 
of  the  electorate  which  "returned"  them. 
The  votes,  especially  the  votes  of  middle- 
class  women,  were  for  that  ponular  fig- 
ure—  Lloyd  George.  The  man  of  action 
has  triumphed,  and  when  I  reflect  on 
the    incorrigible   dullness    and    inertia 


which  characterize  our  governing  classes 
as  a  whole,  and  the  rarity  with  which 
mankind  anywhere  throws  up  a  leader 
of  men,  I  pay  to  a  lost  hope  of  demo- 
cracy the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

In  circumstances  dictated  by  its  foes 
organized  labor  did  remarkably  well  at 
the  election.  The  new  Franchise  Act, 
full  of  absurdities  and  anomalies,  which 
afford  a  lively  demonstration  of  the 
"progressive"  value  of  Coalition  legis- 
lation in  domestic  affairs,  enlarged  the 
membership  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  707,  of  which  number  British  seats  ac- 
count for  602.  The  official  list  of  Labor 
Party  candidates  before  me  aggregates 
359,  so  that  as  many  as  243  seats  in 
Great  Britain  were  uncontested  by 
Labor.  Yet  the  Party  scored  2,375,202 
votes,  while  the  Coalitionists,  who  con- 
tested all  the  602  seats,  scored  5,096,233 
votes.  Comparing  seats  contested  with 
the  Times  analysis  of  the  voting,  we  get: 

Labor  contesting  359  seats  obtained 
2,375,202  votes. 

Coalition  contesting  602  seats  ob- 
tained 3,484,269  "Unionist"  votes,  1,450,- 
443  "Liberal"  votes,  and  161,521 
"N.D.P."  votes. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  if  the  Labor 
Party  had  been  in  a  position  to  contest 
every  seat  in  Great  Britain  it  would 
have  scored  at  least  1,600,000  more 
votes,  giving  a  voting  strength,  even  in 
the  existing  conditions,  of  about  4,000,- 
000,  against  the  Coalition's  5,100,000. 

But,  as  is  well-known,  a  laree  propor- 
tion of  the  Labor  candidatures  were 
undertaken  at  the  last  momenc  from 
scratch,  with  little  money  and  less 
organization.  In  my  own  case  I  had 
thirteen  working  days  from  the  date  of 
my  first  meeting  to  polling-day,  and  I 
started  without  a  vestige  of  organiza- 
tion. There  was  a  large  number  of  simi- 
lar cases,  nearly  a  hundred  Labor  candi- 
datures being  endorsed  in  the  few  weeks 
immediately  preceding  the  election. 
Often  there  was  not  money  enough  to 
go  round  in  the  new  enormous  elector- 
ates. Leisured  men,  able  to  give  time 
freely  to  canvassing  and  other  volun- 
tary work,  are,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
unknown  to  the  Labor  forces.  Vehicles 
are  not  to  be  had.  Labor  has  no  daily 
Press,  and  that  fact  alone  makes  its 
electoral  record  astonishing.     Thus  at 
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every  point  the  cards  are  marked 
against  us. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  the  ques- 
tion, "Who  shall  control  us?"  is  no  less 
urgent.  Parliament  at  Westminster 
must  remain  a  mockery  of  Government 
while  the  ownership  which  alone  con- 
fers full  power  to  rule  remains  in 
private  hands.  If  the  stimulus  of 
patriotism  did  not  move  our  capitalists 
to  save  us  in  war,  what  are  we  to  expect 
of  private  ownership  in  peace?  The 
answer  is  written  plainly  in  our  ineffi- 
cient industries  and  the  filthy  purlieus 
of  our  great  cities.  Our  factories  as  a 
whole  lag  far  behind  the  achievements 
of  science,  and  our  cities  degrade  the 
workers  whose  labor  is  so  largely 
waster  in  working  inefficient  plants,  and 
in  useless  or  even  maleficent  employ- 
ment. 

Tories,  Liberals,  Conservatives, 
Unionists,  Free  Traders,  Protectionists, 
Reformers,  with  Coalition  labels  or  with- 
out— it  matters  little  what  they  are 
called — they  all  stand  for  selling  ship- 
yards, factories,  warehouses,  engines, 
machinery,  wagons,  etc.,  worth  hundreds 
of  millions  of  pounds,  which  the  nation 
to  save  itself  in  war,  and  with  which  the 
nation  might  begin  forthwith  to  save 
its  people  in  peace.  We  have  the  chance 
to  "reconstruct"  industry  by  moderniz- 
ing its  methods,  changing  its  motive,  and 
enlisting  its  productive  agents  as 
partners  instead  of  serfs.  Tories  and 
Liberals  alike  are  determined  that  the 
experiment  shall  not  be  tried.  The  fac- 
tories and  ships  are  up  for  sale  even  as 
I  write.    Buy,  buy — who  will  buy? 

But  let  those  who  buy  and  those  who 
sell  alike  take  notice.  As  surely  as  the 
day  follows  the  night  a  Labor  Govern- 
ment will  be  in  power  in  this  country 
within  a  few  years.  It  will  be  the  first 
duty  of  that  Government  to  restore  to 
public  ownership  that  which  is  being 
most  improperly  sold.  If  a  private 
electric  power  monopoly  is  set  up  it  will 
be  promptly  dethroned.  If  our  rail- 
ways are  bought  out  at  an  outrageous 
price  there  will  have  to  be  restitution. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  promised  the 
capitalists  they  shall  not  be  plundered. 
The  Labor  Party  promises  the  people 
that  capitalists  shall  not  be  allowed 
much  longer  to  plunder  them  as  they 
have  been  plundered  in  this  war. 

The  issue  is  clear  and  the  battle 
joined.  The  Minority  Parliament 
elected  under  fraudulent  conditions  in 
December  is  doomed  even  before  it 
meets.  The  gigantic  Coalition  majority 
represents  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
electorate.  The  situation  which  conse- 
quently arises  is  one  of  grave  difficulty 
and  danger,  and  it  is  the  plain  duty  of 
the  Prime  Minister  to  give  an  immediate 
pledge  that  a  new  General  Election  shall 
be  held  as  soon  as  the  soldiers  are  de- 
mobilized and  in  a  position  to  record 
their  votes. 


Are  We    Communi- 
cating With  Mars  ? 

Marconi    and    Tesla    Both    Report 
Receiving  Messages 


'TpWO  of  the  brightest  scientists  the 
•*■  age  has  produced,  Marconi  and 
Tesla,  believe  that  communications  are 
being  received  from  the  planet  Mars. 
One  of  them,  Tesla,  has  been  endeavor- 
ing to  reply  to  Mars  for  years,  and  is 
convinced  that  his  messages  must  have 
been  received  there.  This  is  not  a  re- 
port coming  from  visionaries  or  sensa- 
tion mongers.  The  work  of  Marconi  and 
Tesla  has  been  so  remarkable  that  cred- 
ence must  be  given  to  anything  they  say, 
and  the  world  must  be  prepared  to  ac- 
cept as  at  any  rate  credible  the  sugges- 
tion that  we  may  soon  be  exchanging 
intelligible  messages  with  the  sister 
planet. 

When  the  brilliant  electrician,  Nikola 
Tesla,  was  informed  by  a  newspaper  re- 
porter some  weeks  ago  that  William 
Marconi  had  received  strong  wireless 
signals  seeming  to  come  from  beyond  the 
earth,  something  like  corroboration  re- 
sulted. Nikola  Tesla,  as  he  is  quoted  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  remem- 
bered that  years  ago  he  recorded  extra- 


Do  You  Remember 

The  Old  Corn  Doctor  ? 
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How  Blue=jay  Acts 

A  ii  a  thin,  loh,  protecting  ring  which  stop*  the 
pain  by  relieving  the  pressure. 

B  is  the  B  Si  B  wax  centered  on  the  corn  to  gently 
undermine  it. 

C  is  rubber  adhesive.     It    wraps    around    the   toe 
and  makes  the  plaster  snug  and  comfortable. 


He  stood  on  the  street  in  the  olden  days 
and  offered  a  "magic  com  cure." 

It  was  harsh  and  it  caused  soreness,  but 
it  did  not  end  the  corn.  Nearly  everybody 
had  corns  in  those  days. 

That  same  method,  harsh  and  inefficient, 
is  offered  you  in  countless  forms  today. 

Grandmother's  Way 

Another  method,  older  still,  was  to  pare 
and  pad  a  corn.  That  was  grandmother's 
way. 

Folks  did  not  know  the  danger,  for  they 
did  not  know  of  germs. 

But  they  knew  its  uselessness.  The  corns 
remained.  Paring  brought  but  brief  relief. 
Pads  made  the  foot  unsightly. 

Ten-year-old  corns  by  the  millions  existed 
in  those  days. 

Then  Came  Blue=jay 

Then  scientific  men  in  the  Bauer  &  Black 
laboratories  invented  the  Blue-jay  plaster. 
It  was  based  on  research,  on  knowledge,  on 
many  a  clinical  test. 

People  began  to  use  it.  They  found  that 
a  jiffy  applied  it.  They  found  it  snug  and 
comfortable. 

They  found  that  the  pain  stopped  instantly, 
and  it  never  came  back.  They  found  that 
the  corn  completely  disappeared,  and  usually 
in  48  hours.  Only  one  corn  in  ten  needed  a 
second  application. 

These  users  told  others,  and  now  millions 
use  Blue-jay.  They  apply  it  as  soon  as  a 
corn  appears.  Now  at  least  one-half  the 
people  never  suffer  corns. 

You  can,  like  them,  keep  free  from  corns 
forever  in  this  easy,  simple  way.  One  test 
will  prove  this,  and  tonight.  In  these  scien- 
tific days  it  is  folly  to  have  corns. 


ue=jay 


TTie  Scientific  G)m  Elnder 


Slops  Pain  Instantly —Ends  Corns  Completely 
25  Cents— At  Druggists 


BAUER  &  BLACK.  Limited,  Chicago.  Toronto.  New  York 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 
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Save  at  Least  40% 
on  Your  Buildings 

We  have  been  making  sectional  buildings  of  all  kinds  for 
fifteen  years;  we  have  been  contractors  and  workers  in 
wood  on  a  large  scale  for  over  fifty  years.  We  know  woods, 
we  know  their  uses,  and  we  know  how  to  put  them  together 
strongest  and  most  economical  way,  for  any  given  purpose. 
These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  can  build  sectional 
buildings  at  least  40%  cheaper  than  an  individual  contrac- 
tor can  build  a  similar  house  to  order. 

Another  reason  is  that  we  make  them  in  batches,  with  a 
big  gang  of  men  in  a  big  factory,  all  systematized  and  co- 
ordinated into  units  and  working  systematically. 

How  to  Set  Up  Sectional  Buildings 

This  is  simple  because  fuli  directions  are  given  and  every  part  fits 
accurately  into  place.  Skilled  labor  is  not  necessary  and  the  only  tools 
needed  are  a  screw  driver,  wrench,  spirit  level  and   mallet. 

BRANTFORD 

Sectional  Buildings 

are   made  in  a  wide  variety  ranging  up  to  large  residences. 
Following  is  a  Partial  List: 


Workmen's  Homes 
Summer  Cottages 
Mission  Buildings 
Boat  Houses 
Implement  Sheds 
Bank  Buildings 
Exhibition  Booths 


Schools 

Churches 

Fresh  Air  Cottages 

Garages 

Assembly  Halls 

Stores 

Residences 


Who  Use  Brantford  Buildings 

If  you  will  drop  us  a  postcard  we  will  give  you  list  of  many  people 
who  are  using  Brantford  buildings  for  all  sorts  of  purposes.  We  will 
refer  you  to  people  who  have  used  them  for  years.  We  will  give  you 
names  of  people  who  will  tell  you  how  well  they  stand  up,  how  well 
put  together  they  are  and  many  other  things  which  you  would  like  to 
know. 

WRITEfFOR   CATALOGUE 
We  have  ju.st   had   printed    a    beautifully    illustrated   catalogue  showing  the 
various  classes  of  buildings  which  we  make  and  giving  floor  plans  and  much 
other  information  which  will  be  valuable  to  anyone  thinking  of  building. 
A  copy  of  this  catalogue  will  be  sent  to  you  on  request. 

At  thr  same  time  please  state  what  particular  kind  of  building  you  are  inter- 
ested in,  also  your  requirements  as  to  size.  With  this  information  we  can 
answer  your  inquiry  more  fully. 

Brantford  Sectional  Buildings  Made  By 

SCHULTZ   BROS.    COMPANY,    LIMITED 

BRANTFORD  -  _  -  ONTARIO 

Makers  of  Sectional  Buildings  for  all  Purposes 


planetary  signals  in  his  laboratory  at 
Colorado  Springs.  These  extra-plane- 
tary signals  were  barely  perceptible  at 
the  time,  but  their  measured  regularity 
was  such  that  they  could  not,  in  Tesla's 
opinion,  have  been  accidental  static  dis- 
turbances. They  possessed  order.  Mr. 
Tesla  admits  that  he  could  not  say  with 
certainty  that  they  came  from  Mars, 
although,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York 
newspaper,  this  remains  his  belief.  In 
our  solar  system,  he  adds,  Venus,  the 
earth  and  Mars  represent  respectively 
youth,  full  growth  and  old  age. 

"Venus,  with  its  mountains  rising 
dozens  of  miles  into  the  atmosphere,  is 
probably  as  yet  unfitted  for  such  exis- 
tence as  ours,  but  Mars  must  have 
passed  through  all  terrestrial  states  and 
conditions. 

"Civilized  existence  rests  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mechanical  arts.  The 
force  of  gravity  of  Mars  being  only  two- 
fifths  of  that  on  the  earth,  all  mechanical 
problems  must  be  much  easier  of  solu- 
tion. The  planet  being  much  smaller, 
the  contract  between  individuals  and  the 
mutual  exchange  of  ideas  must  have 
been  much  quicker.  There  are  many 
other  reasons  why  intellectual  life  on 
that  planet  should  have  been  phenomenal 
in  its  evolutions." 

Tesla  is  certain  that  the  signals  he 
transmitted  in  reply  to  those  he  detected 
years  ago  must  have  produced  distur- 
bances on  the  planet  Mars.  Whether 
there  were  instruments  there  to  receive 
them  or  intelligence  to  recognize  them 
as  interplanetary  messages  is  another 
question.  He  thinks  the  first  step  in 
communication  with  another  planet 
must  be  made  through  the  science  of 
mathematics,  as  suggested  by  Marconi. 
Tesla  feels  that  it  will  be  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  advance  far  by  means  of  cosmic 
Esperanto  because  conversation  can  not 
be  carried  on  with  figures.  It  is  not 
likely  that  anywhere  in  the  universe 
there  can  be  "knowledge  without  form." 
In  mental  or  in  physical  vision  is  com- 
prised the  foundation  of  all  knowledge. 
Now,  pictures  have  been  transmitted  by 
telegraph.    Why  not  by  wireless? 

"Granted  always  that  on  some  of  the 
neighboring  planets  there  exist  intelli- 
gent beings,  as  far  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion as  we,  or  farther  advanced,  who 
understand  wireless  telegraphy,  we 
should  be  able  to  flash  pictures — say  of 
the  human  face — by  wireless,  and  re- 
ceive in  return  pictures  by  wireless. 
When  that  step  is  taken  the  whole  riddle 
of  interplanetary  communication  is 
solved. 

"Now,  a  speculation  of  this  sort  will 
always  seem  foolish,  visionary,  and  idle 
unless  we  start  from  the  premise  that 
other  planets  of  the  universe  are  in- 
habited by  life-form  just  as  intelligent 
as  the  human  beings  of  this  world.  I 
assume  that  such  is  the  case.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  mathematical  certainty.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  think  that  life  has  not  de- 
veloped on  the  innumerable  planets  sur- 
rounding us." 

In  view  of  that  fact  that  Mars  is  but 
thirty-five  million  miles  from  the  earth 
when  the  two  planets  come  closest  to- 
gether, Tesla  says  it  would  take  a  radio 
impulse  less  than  five  minutes  to  flash 
between  the  pair.  The  minimum  dis- 
tance between  the  planets  was  arrived  at 
in  1909.  "We  shall  again  be  within  a 
hailing  distance  of  35,000,000  miles  from 
Mars  in  1924." 


Paris,  Ont. 

There  are  seven  children,  my 
husband  and  myself  and  you 
ought  to  see  the  hot  time  here 
when  your  book  gets  in.  Th^y 
all  want  to  read  it  at  once.  We 
much  enjoy  the  stories,  also  the 
recipes,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the 
other  interesting  tilings  it  con- 
tains. Mrs.  T.  W.  H. 


North  Kemptville,  N.S. 
/  have  certainly  received  a 
great  deal  of  information  from 
your  magazine  and  have  been 
greatly  delighted  with  the  con- 
tinued stories.  It  is  the  best 
magazine  of  its  kind  published. 
M.  D. 


n^HERE  is  no 

more  nourishing 
food  than 


CveziEi  C^c^e 


DUPUY.& 
FERGUSON'S 


CATAtOQUE 


Learn    More  AboutTSeeds, 
Crops  and  Gardens 

Have      bumper      crops     and 
beautiful  flower  gardens  all 
season.     Make   your   garden 
count     strongly     in     cutting 
down    expenses.      Our    1919 
Seed  Book  tells  what,  when, 
how   to   plant   and   cultivate 
to  get  the  best  results. 
SEED  BOOK  FREE 
116    pages    of    Practical 
Information 
Seed  experts,  market  gardeners, 
farmers  have  contributed  to  this 
great    issue    of    our    Seed    Book. 
Full  of  helpful  hints.     Owing  to 
paper    scarcity,     the    edition     i.s 
limited.      Write   to-day   for   your 
copy, 

DUPUY   &    FERGUSON 

38-42    Jicques-Cartier    Sq.,      Montreal 


FORD 


STREAMLINE 

HOOD 

Covers  Brass  Radiator 

r»  1         ill?  1  T  Complete 
""'y       MP  A  '     with  Cap 

WHY    BUY    A    NEW    CAR 

Your  Garage  Can   Supply  You 

Or  Write  for  Circular 
The  Burrowes  Manufacturing  Co. 

611    King  West,  TORONTO 
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Your    Opportunity 

To  gain  Greater  Vitality,  More  Energy 
and  Better  Health— To  Acquire  Greater 
Personality— To  Forsake  the  Inferior  Life 

Why  Be  Sixty-five  in  Body  When 
Less  Than  Thirty  in  Years 


DEGARDLESS  of  how  old  you  are— 
regardless  of  your  years— you  can 
grow  younger,  in  body,  younger  in  spirit, 
younger  in  ambition  and  younger  in 
every  characteristic  that  gives  greater  liv- 


ing power,  greater  earning  power  and 
greater  pleasure  power.  You  can  gain 
thinking  power,  reasoning  power,  health 
power  and  pleasure  power,  as  you  may 
desire. 


Why  Take  Less  Than  Your  Full  Share 


CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  can  easily  and  quickly 
demonstrate  to  you  that  you  are  only  half  as 
dynamic,  vital,  well,  strong,  energetic,  brave,  authorita- 
tive, only  half  as  forceful,  dominant,  self-reliant,  dar- 
ing, courageous  and  but  half  as  progressive,  master- 
ful, aroused,  powerful  and 
creative  as  you  may  easily 
become,  through  higher  per- 


Daily  Results 


"Problems  that  foimfrly  worrU-.!  me 
are  now  so  easy  as  to  siem  almost  un- 
real, Kince  I  gained  power  of  pfi-Mimality 
throuKh     rONSrior.S     EVOLrTION." 

'*CON«<nor.H  KV<>LIITH).N  haH 
made  me  con^ion.-;  ot  new  encno.  of  a 
bt'tttr  powtr  of  mind.  I  ficcm  tln-lcss. 
1  Bwk  action,  iastead  of  stagnaiimi.  as 
formerly." 

"I  am  filled  with  a  new  zeal." 

■*1  would  not  take  fifty  thousand 
dollant  for  the  jnwer  whidi  in  six  weeks 
CONSCIOna  BVtJiLUTION  has  nivin 
me. "  , 

"I  am  happy  to  say  tSiat  I  recvire*! 
your  ijwtructionx.  and  that  in  j<pit»-  '>f 
travelliniE  a  goo.!  deal,  my  health  is  re- 
markable   at    ninety    yearn    of    axe.  ' 

■'1  am  certain  I  am  gaining  in  ev.ry 
way.  for  1  feel  an  full  of  'flwlit.  ;tn*l 
enerto".    as    a    wiM    rat." 

"1  frtre  my  rlie  from  the  podltion  of  a 
cfMintry  iniinrancc  agent  to  virtual  ht-ad 
«r  one  of  the  lanrest  insurance  oompan- 
ic»  of  the  worM  entirely  to  thi-  power 
of  iK-rwrnalUy  ('f>N3CU>ns  KVOLU- 
TION    ha«  given   me." 

"My  weak  will  and  personalitv  fr.r 
Tears"  made  it  p(«sit»le  for  my  ItH'in'^s 
partner*  to  rr.h  mr  nf  my  pnMvr   -h;in-  "f 

rmrfita.  H        KVOLITMKN 

nave  roe  ■Hance   and   powtr 

f»f    p^mrin  made   my   partner^ 

m-, '-  .,{  which   they   had 

in,  'iuring    my    feeble     and 

P' 

"i  from   rtip  time   I   atartn! 

f'«».N.sriUt  .s   i:voM'TU>^'.   l  fell  my- 
aelf   more   alive   and    energetic." 

"Worth  more  than  a  thouMiid  dollara 
to  me  In  tncrcased  mental  and  phy- 
alcal   eapartty." 

"I  note  from  yniir  "yntem  a  marked 
atrengthenjng  (rf  my  will  power  and  ron- 
ccntration-  I  feel  the  Intereat  ft(  life 
mnrh  more  keenly," 

"I   have   t>..n    <  rtiMed  by  yotir  avitem 
to  do  w.. 
Tiouily    i' 

"I    r-ii'' 

bit'  ■ 

li. 

ti 


'1  .. 
power  "t 
the  end 

"Iii    '■ 
I.t   t     . 


Mtal    character    pn- 
me." 

1    vr^ir  ny!<tem    to«-» 

•    "    ".-    bclte    (hat 

.:n-al   iM-nt-nt 

beneficial 
•I.I*TI<).\   at 

mU" 

nVH    BVO- 


'  »N'    ran    de 
ni  ■   WTy  go-'d 

in     riniT     ;t     I'l  it;i'-i  .        i  '     'i  im     i  hlj4    for    mr 
■■(■()\S<|ilt  s      KVnLI  TION     ^nt      ;i 

me!«4age     .if     encrirv.     health     and     pow.-i 

through    me    in     twrnfv     ,.  i nn  1-      ntii.-ii 

ha«  been  increa 
"Wlien  your  '  "■"  ' 

rra'-li'd     flic,      r  I 

rr;»':  ■■1'"" 

di  f-.r 

ah  hft 

m,..  .  w  ,  -,.  ,w.  ,  .,.-;...  t  .  ;  -  .^  ui- 
creaaing  my  every  -pt/wrr  of  luiud  and 
fjody  aa  I   wish  and  aa  you   prrrto*^  " 


sonal  evolution.  Everywhere  throughout  the  land 
men  and  women,  in  every  walk  of  life,  through  Con- 
scious Evolution  are  secretly  and  privately  advancing 
themselves  in  life,  happiness,  joy  and  power — through 

consciously  employing  the  principles  of  evolution.  Whether 
you  are  a  Doctor,  Lawyer,  Banker  or  Business  Man,  Financier, 
Mechanic,  Soldier,  Sailor,  Laborer,  Pliilosopher,  or  Scientist, 
Conscious  Evolution  is  for  j'ou.  It  is  f-)r  those  who  wish  to  make 
their  existence  on  earth  a  source  of  higher,  supreme  satisfaction. 


These  Introductory  Books  Are  FREE 


Swoboda  has  published  for  distribution  two  remarkable  books  which  explain  his  system  of  Conscious 
Evolution  and  what  it  has  already  done.  Write  for  these  books--not  because  Conscious  Evolution  has 
meant  so  much  to  262,000  other  men  and  women,  not  because  there  is  scarcely  a  prominent  family  in 
the  country  that  hasn't  at  least  one  member  a  pupil  of  Swoboda,  but  because  they  contain  valuable  ideas 
for  you.     Conscious  Evolution  is  being  personally  used  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  physicians,  and 

such  men  aa  Woodrow  Wilton,  Charles  E.  Hughes,  the  Rockefellers,  the  Vanderbilts,  the 
Goulds,  the  Hurxtingtons,  the  Cudahys,  the  Armours,  the  Swifts,  and  McAdoos  for  advancing 
themselves  in  energy,  health,  vitality  and  power  of  personality. 

Write  for  these  books  because  they  mean  so  much  to  YOU  in  multiplied  living  power,  earn- 
ing power  and  personal  power.  They  are  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  the  vital  facts  about 
yourself  and  how  you  can  acquire  the  degree  of  power  in  body  and  mind  that  you  so  consciously 
or  unconsciously  desire.  They  explain  the  dangers  of  excessive  deep  breathing,  excessive  exer- 
cise, and  excessive  muscular  development. 

CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  and  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE  show  how  to 
double  or  even  treble  your  power  of  mind  and  body;  not  by  tedious,  pro- 
longed study,  but  by  a  process  of  energisation  which  raises  the  very  level 
of  your  life  and  menial  power. 

f  CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  and  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE  supply  the  key  to 
\domina,:t  personal  power,  dominant  business  power,  dominant  success 
power,  dominant  mental  power  and  dominant  will  power.  They  show  how 
\  to  change  your  aimless  and  fruitless  life  and  attitudes  into  ambition,  in-' 
I  spiration,  enthusiasm  and  the  higher  success. 

f      Theae  tyooka  thoio  how  to  amatingly  increoMe your  power  of  ujitl ana  p^raonaltty,  a»  wetl 
as  your  power  of  hody  for  every  action,  for  every  purpote  and  proce$». 

Contctoum  Evolution  ia  a  new  acience,  and  no  one  can  afford  not    to   know  at  leatt    thm 
simple  facta  about  it.     T  he  te  fact  a  ahow  flow  Conscious  Evolution  ooercomea  weak  will, 
poor  health,  feebleneaa  of  mind  and  body. 

They  ahow  how  to  evercon\e  the  inferior,  pleaaureleaa,  feeble  and  unaattafaetory  life 
by  giving  the  mean  a  to  the  aucceaatul.  auperior  and  abundant  tile. 
Co  ~ .... 


ALOIS      p.      .SWOBOIU. 

^    .     ,        .        ^         ,_  ,.,,^.  ..  .         .  J       22fi'     Berkeley     Kldii:..     New 

onactoua  Evolution  alao  ahowa  how  toarreat  the  agtng  of  the   t>ody,   ana   how    to  f      York  Citv 

/     Plcam-  iiend  me  your  free  copy- 
/       riirhtril  book.H,  "Consciauii  Evolu- 

/ 


T^mairx  young,  mn«rgeticp  vigoroua  and  active  alt  of  thm  davm  of  lift. 

l'/ie««  booktarm  ahmotutmty  free  and  therm  ia  no  ohligation  now  or  after.  The* 
hookmare youra  to  keep,  that  you  may  obtain  a  higher  underatanding  of  your 
aelfandofevotution  and  the  ntranm  to  a  higher  etiatence. 

Even  if  you  gain  hut  one  idea  or  the  reali»atiftn  of    the   one  principle   of  life 
through  COf/sCfOUS  EVOLUTION  and  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  theaehooha 
will  ba  of  eternal  advantage  to  you, 

Juet  write  your  name  and addrtae  on  thia  page,  tear  It  out  and  mail   it  y      \    n    . 

to  Swoboda,  or  draw  a  ring  around  your    name   on   your    letterhead,    or  *  '" 

merely  eend a  poatat,  giving   your   name  and  addreaa.     Do   it    to-day!  ^ 


tion"    iind    *'Thi'    Science    of    I.tfo  " 


Thia  ia  ytur  opportuni'yf     Now  i a  your  turnf  Thia  la  your  dayt      Thia 


Addr. 


ieyour  hour/     Write  NOW. 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA 

2267  Berkeley  BIdg. 


New  York  City 


/ 
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MOTHER  KNOWS 

She  is  the  one  who  is  particularly  interested 
in  the  home.  She  knows  the  merits  of  all 
good  things  —  Dupont  Fabrikoid  above  all. 
Her  kiddies  can  play  around  the  furniture 
all  day,  when  it  is  upholstered  in  Fabrikoid. 
They  cannot  mar  it.  Waterproof,  stainproof , 
greaseproof  and  sanitary,  it  is  made  to  last 
a  lifetime. 

We  have  a  particularly 
interesting  little  booklet 

HOME    UPHOLSTERY 

Compiled    particularly    for   Mother. 

Write  for  it  to-day.    It  is  yours 

for  the  asking. 


DUPONT  FABRIKOID  COMPANY 

Sales  Office:  63  Bay  Street 
TORONTO 
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We  have  been  en^aKed  on  Government  work  for  some  months,  and  are  able  to  fill  only  a 
limited  number  of  orders  for  our  famous  Dean  "Sunnyside  Torpedo"  Canoe  for  Spring  ship- 
ment.     A   $10  deposit  will   hold   a   "SunnyBide   Torpedo"   Canoe  until   the   time   for   delivery. 

All  "Dea'n"  Canoes  are  built  on  the  close-rib  metallic  joint  construction.  The  "Sunnyside 
Torpedo"  Canoe  (illustrated  above)  is  a  splendid  sample  of  the  boat  builders*  art.  Its  raised 
tori>«do  decks  throw  off  the   water,   preventing    it   from   entering  the   cockpit. 

Made  of  selected  high-ffrade  material — copper   nails   and  bra^ss  screws  throughout. 

Call  at  our  show  rooms  and  see  the  "Sunnyside  Torpedo"  Canoe,  or  if  you  cannot  call,  write 
or  'phone  for  free  catalogue.  Further,  to  those  interested,  full  particulars  of  the  Dean 
"Uias  Koka"  Launch  will  be  given,  as  well  as  a'  sample  of  the  "Dean"  close-rib  metallic 
joint  construction. 

SOLDIERS.  To  all  men  who  are,  or  have  been  in  uniform,  we  will  allow  a  liberal  discount 
on  every  "Dean"  product. 

Walter  Dean  Boat  and  Canoe  Co. 


Foot  of  York  Street 


Toronto 


Phone  Adelaide'1614 


Making  Over  a 
Nation 

Ihiir  Japan  is  Endeavoring  to  Re- 
hidld  Korea 


JAPAN  has  a  problem  of  very  deep 
significance  on  her  hands  in  the 
handling  of  Korea.  It  is  the  pohcy  of 
Japan  to  denationalize  Korea,  to  rebuild 
the  dependency  into  a  new  Japan. 
Walter  E.  Weyl  discusses  theis  policy  in 
Harper's  Magazine  and,  while  paying 
tribute  to  the  wonderful  improvements 
that  have  been  brought  about  in  the 
country,  he  expresses  a  doubt  as  to  the 
ultimate  outcome.    He  says,  in  part: 

It  is,  of  course,  natural  that  Japan, 
having  so  recently  absorbed  Korea, 
should  try  by  one  means  or  another  to 
conquer  the  wills  and  secure  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  natives.  For  Japan  every- 
thing depends  on  Korea.  The  Korean 
peninsula  lies  nearest  to  Japan;  it  is 
like  a  dagger  pointed  at  Japan's  heart. 
It  was  through  Korea  that  Japan  first 
came  into  contact  with  the  old  culture 
of  China.  It  was  Korea  that  the  hardy 
islanders,  over  two  hundred  years  ago, 
overran  and  sought  to  conquer.  For  the 
mastery  of  Korea,  Japan  fought  two 
great  and  victorious  wars  against  China 
and  Russia.  Thereafter,  Japan  assumed 
a  protectorate  in  order  to  preserve 
Korean  independence,  and  a  few  years 
later  put  an  end  to  that  independence. 
To-day  Japan  rules  as  absolutely  in 
Korea  as  does  Great  Britain  in  Malta. 

To  lose  Korea  is  to  lose  Japan's  cause- 
way to  Asia,  to  surrender  all  dominion 
over  the  continent,  to  sink  again  to  the 
status  of  a  small  island  power.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Koreans  can  be  con- 
verted into  loyal  Nipponese,  Japan  will 
have  straddled  the  sea  and  will  have  one 
foot  planted  firmly  on  the  mainland. 

How  is  one  to  gain  the  loyalty  of  such 
a  subject  people,  or,  indeed,  is  such  a 
thing  at  all  possible?  Japan  is  trying  In 
many  ways,  by  repression,  by  education, 
by  a  show  of  force,  by  a  display  of  su- 
periority, by  good  works,  by  promises. 
That  Japan  has  vastly  improved  the 
economic  and  cultural  conditions  ot 
Korea  is  obvious  even  to  the  most  care- 
less traveler.  From  the  car  vdndow  one 
sees  the  once  bare  mountains  covered 
with  young  trees  planted  by  the  million 
by  the  wise  Japanese.  Roads  have  been 
built  and  improved,  railroads  con- 
structed, agriculture  extended  and  made 
more  intensive,  and  splendid  technical 
s'.iools  have  been  established.  The 
Japanese  are  introducing  science,  meth- 
od, and  careful  administration  into  the 
country.  In  the  little  trade  schools, 
in  the  schools  for  seri-culture,  in  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  Ko- 
reans are  gaining  a  new  insight  into  the 
art  of  making  a  living.  Though  taxes 
and  prices  are  higher  than  before,  the 
country  is  more  prosperous  and  the  lot 
of  the  average  Korean  has  been  im- 
proved. The  city  of  Seoul  has  been 
transformed,  Occidentalized.  The  task 
of  modernizing  Korea  has  only  begun, 
but  the  progress  is  already  astonishing. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  this  eco- 
nomic development,  Japanese  rule  in 
Korea  could  hardly  be  more  successful. 
Everything  is  done  to  improve  condi- 
tions, and  whether  this  is  done  primarily 
for  Koreans  or  for  Japanese  makes  little 
difference  so  long  as  the  result  is  good. 
Of  all  the  gifts  of  Japan  to  Korea, 
none  has  been  better  or  more  fruitful 
than  security.  The  Korean  peasant  or 
business  man  no  longer  fears  that  what 
he  earns  and  saves  will  be  taken  from 
him.  He  knows  that  taxes,  although 
heavy,  will  be  definite  and  that  there  will 
be  no  illegal  extortion.  He  can,  there- 
fore, afford  to  become  a  more  efficient 
worker  in  agricultural  and  industrial 
arts.  He  can  afford  to  improve  his  lot 
and  advance.  Koreans  need  no  longer 
fear  ta  be  economically  ambitious. 

It  would  be  effrontery  for  me  to  pass 
judgment  on  this  question,  and  it  is  dan- 
gerous even  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  the 
outcome.  Perhaps  one  ought  not  even 
to  approach  the  problem  in  this  didactic 


The  Highest  Type  of 
Cleaning  Service 


Over  100,000  homes  are  being  spot- 
lessly    cleaned     with     the     OHIO- 
TUEC  Electric  Vacuum  Cleaner. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  try  out 

the  OHIO-TUEC  before  deciding  on 
a  vacuum  cleaner  because  it  has 
many  features  you  do  not  find  in 
any  other  machine. 

Master  of 
Household  Tasks! 

It  pulls  a  higher  vacuum  and  handles 
more  air  than  any  other  cleaner. 

HAS  MORE  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  MACHINE-such 
as  revolving  brush  to  pick  up  lint, 
threads,  etc. — the  self-starting  switch, 
with  no  possible  chance  of  an  electric 
shock — double  dust  bag  which  filters 
all  dust  from  air — dust  check  pre- 
vents the  dust  in  the  bag  from  falling 
back  through  the  machine  to  the  floor 
when  being  carried  about  the  house — 
air-cooled  motor  guaranteeing  long 
life. 


THE  OHIO-TUEC  Vacuum 
Cleaner  is  entirely  a  Cana- 
dian product  —  owned  by 
Canadians  —  made  by  Cana- 
dians.    Fully  guaranteed. 


The   United   Electric   Co.   of 
I  Canada,  Limited 

I  159Richmond  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

'  Gentleracn; 

[  Please  send  us   literature  and  full  particu- 

!  lars,    with    the   name   of   the   dealer    in   our 

I  town. 
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spirit.  It  is  a  moving  spectacle,  a  vast 
drama,  and  it  is  perhaps  for  us,  the  spec- 
tators, not  to  forecast  the  outcome  or  to 
criticize,  not  to  hiss  the  villain  or  ap- 
plaud the  hero,  but  to  look — and  learn. 
For  what  is  now  being  tried  in  Korea, 
despite  certain  new  circumstances,  is  no 
new  thing  under  the  sun.  We  have  seen 
something  like  this  before  in  Judea,  in 
Persia,  in  Gaul,  in  Britain,  in  Ireland, 
India,  Egypt,  Alsace,  and  Poland. 

Yet  one  cannot  quite  help  guessing, 
and  it  is  at  least  permissible  to  ask  ques- 
tions. And  the  one  most  significant  and 
searching  question  seems  to  be  this: 
Garryou  supersede  a  language,  a  civili- 
zation, and  an  ancient  tradition  in  a 
compact,  growing  people  like  the  Ko- 
rean? In  another  thirty  years  the 
Korean  population  will  probably  be 
doubled  and  children  will  be  born  faster 
than  they  can  be  taught  Japanese.    The 


school  equipment  must  be  vastly  in- 
creased indeed  if  a  real  change  of 
tongues  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  even 
then  the  language  spoken  at  home  will 
be  Korean.  What  language  the  busi- 
ness men  use  is  not  significant  compared 
with  what  the  peasants  speak.  Can  the 
deracination  of  Korean  nationality  be 
accomplished,  therefore,  in  fifty  years  or 
in  a  hundred  or  in  two  hundred?  And 
time  is  an  element  in  the  problem.  If 
Korea  is  to  be  a  bulwark  of  Japan,  it 
must  be  composed  of  loyal  people.  The 
chances  are  that  with  the  growth  of  edu- 
cation, with  new  ideas  of  democracy  and 
nationality  seeping  in  from  abroad, 
Korea,  if  it  is  to  be  forcibly  Japanized, 
will  be  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than 
of  strength.  Prussia,  with  a  six-to-one 
population,  failed  to  Prussianize  Poland. 
Can  Japan,  with  only  a  three-to-one 
ascendancy,  Japanize  Korea? 


New  Life  o£  Deposed  Princess 


She  Hag  Made  Her  Home  in  the 

United  States  and  is  Working 

There. 

nPHERE  is  an  interesting  contribution 
in  the  current  issue  of  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  from  one  of  the  European 
princesses  who  was  thrown  on  her  own 
resources  where,  in  the  general  shuffle, 
her  father  lost  his  throne.  She  has 
made  her  home  in  the  United  States  and 
has  secured  a  position  incog:nito.  Neces- 
sarily, the  article  is  anonymous: 

When  my  father  ceased  to  be 
sovereign  I  felt  more  delighted  than  any- 
thing else,  because  for  one  thing  I  was 
glad  he  was  relieved  of  the  many  re- 
sponsibilities which  had  weighed  him 
down. 

I  imagined,  too,  that  I  would  find  my- 
self free  to  live  the  life  I  liked,  to  go 
about  relieved  from  the  trammels  of  an 
etiquette  I  had  always  disliked.  I  pic- 
tured to  myself  a  condition  wherein  I 
would  have  plenty  of  money  and  people 
would  be  eager  to  make  me  forget  that 
my  position  had  undergone  a  change. 
But  this  was  a  short-lived  illusion;  a 
few  days  convinced  me  that  very  differ- 
ent experiences  were  staring  me  in  the 
face,  and  that  it  was  for  me  to  accom- 
modate myself  to  circumstances  which 
my  imagination  had  never  pictured. 

Remember,  please,  that  I  had  always 
had  persons  beside  me  eager  to  help  with 
their  advice,  and  either  to  accept  any 
suggestions  I  might  make  to  them  as  to 
this  or  that,  or  ready  to  offer  me  sugges- 
tions of  their  own  for  any  plan  I  might 
have  had  in  my  mind.  But,  as  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  these  people  dis- 
appeared or  seemed  to  be  afraid  to  talk 
with  me,  seemed  indeed  to  hold  me  at 
arm's  length  and  to  dread  being  associ- 
ated with  me. 

I  realized  then  that  I  stood  absolutely 
for  myself  in  the  world. 

I  turned  to  see  what  other  princesses, 
who,  like  myself,  had  undergone  a 
change  in  their  existence,  were  doing, 
but  most  of  them  appeared  to  be  so 
frightened  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
disaster  which  had  overtaken  them 
that  they  could  not  find  the  mental 
energy  even  to  think;  they  simply  suc- 
cumbed and  cried  like  babies  for  the 
loss  of  the  soft  things  of  the  world 
which  now  were  no  longer  theirs! 

I  saw  the  questions  I  had  to  face: 
"What  was  to  become  of  me?  What 
was  I  to  do  in  the  altered  con- 
ditions of  life  in  which  events,  over 
which — at  least  so  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned— I  had  no  control,  had  thrown 
me?  I  had  not  been  taught  how  to  earn 
my  living,  and  yet  it  appeared  to  my 
anxious  eyes  that  I  had  to  do  it.  We 
still  had  money  left,  but  why  should 
not  that  in  turn  be  wrested  from  us  too?" 

I  had  received  a  careful  education, 
but,  as  I  was  to  learn  to  my  sorrow,  a 
princess'  education  is  about  as  useless 
to  her  as  the  numerous  high-sounding 
titles  to  which  .she  has  been  born. 

I  realized  now  that  it  was  an  educa- 
tion "de  parade,"  one  eminently  useful 
in  a  drawing-room,  but  more  burden 
than  anything  else  in  the  new  society 
which  was  organizing  itself  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  one  in  which  we  had  taken 
a  leading  part. 


I  began  to  look  around  me,  and  to  try 
to  come  to  some  decision  as  to  my  future. 
I  began  to  study  the  local  newspaper, 
and  look  in  its  columns  for  advertise- 
ments of  different  situations  which  I 
might  be  able  to  fill.  There  were  quan- 
tities of  them  of  course.  So  I  made  a 
try. 

I  wrote  letters  in  answer  to  the  most 
likely,  and,  dressed  in  simple  clothes  and 
veiled,  I  started  in  search  of  a  position. 

At  first  the  novelty  of  the  situation 
attracted  me  and  I  laughed  at  it  myself, 
and  wondered  what  my  ancestors  would 
have  said,  had  they  seen  me  go  out  with- 
out a  lady-in-waiting  or  a  chamberlain 
to  accompany  me,  and  make  my  way 
through  the  town  in  the  streets  of  which 
I  had  never  before  shown  myself  other- 
wise than  in  a  carriage  with  outriders. 
Not  a  soul  recognized  me,  and  that  gave 
me  hope.  My  photograph  was  in  thous- 
ands of  the  homes  I  passed,  I  thought, 
and  yet  they  knew  me  not! 

Day  after  day  passed,  and  I  came  back 
with  a  feeling  of  utter  helplessness  in 
my  heart  and  bewilderment  in  my  mind. 
Mo  one  seemed  to  want  me.  All  the  ac- 
complishments of  which  I  had  been  so 
proud  were  absolutely  useless  encum- 
brances in  that  practical,  businesslike 
life  in  which  I  had  imagined  I  might  find 
a  place. 

It  did  not  matter  in  the  least  that  I 
could  talk  several  languages,  play  the 
piano,  sing  and  draw.  I  had  not  a 
diploma,  therefore  I  could  neither  be  a 
governess,  nor  a  private  secretary,  nor 
a  clerk  in  any  public  institution.  I  had 
received  the  careful  education  of  a  royal 
princess,  and  I  was  a  useless  being  in  a 
society  which  no  longer  had  any  use  for 
princesses,  and  which  did  not  even  be- 
lieve that  they  could  ever  become  any 
help  to  it! 

My  heart  sank  when  I  remembered 
how  many  girls  of  my  class  were  finding 
themselves  in  a  like  position.  I  thought 
of  the  fate  that  awaited  my  cousins  and 
girlish  friends  and  all  the  members  of 
the  royal  families  connected  with  my 
own.  The  days  of  our  idleness  were  cer- 
tainly over! 

I  sought  counsel  of  my  father,  but 
could  get  no  practical  suggestion  from 
him  except  to  "wait."  He  was  too  en- 
tirely crushed  under  the  magnitude  of 
the  catastrophe  in  which  he  had  found 
himself  involved. 

I  sought  one  of  the  few  faithful  at- 
tendants still  left  to  us;  but  he  also 
could  give  me  no  answer,  vaguely  mur- 
muring that  I  might  think  of  marrying 
.some  millionaire.  Not  much  help  in 
that! 

I   determined  to   shut  out   that   past 
when  I  lived  as  with  a  veil  stretched  out 
before  my  eyes,  preventing  me  from  see-   i 
ing  things  as  they  really  were — poverty,   ' 
crime,  and  the  struggle  for  life  of  mil-   ; 
lions  of  human  creatures  for  whom  the 
world   had   shown    itself   a   cruel    step- 
mother, I  made  up  my  mind  to  become 
useful  to  others,  where,  formerly,  people 
had  been  useful  to  me.     So  I  began. 

With  my  resolve,  I  put  nway  my  rank 
and  name.  I  became,  as  I  really  was  and 
nm,  a  new  person  with  a  new  identity. 

I  resolved  that  henceforth  I  would  for- 
get the  fact  that  my  birth  had  put  me 
for  a  time  outside  the  common  interests 
of  mankind. 


What!     Postum? 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  this  is  the  drink  I  have  read  so  [^xfi 
much  about!"  trV^ 

"You're  /ike  many  others,  Jack,  -who  think  they  must  Wf^ 
have  tea  or  coffee  —  you're  surprised  to  find  that  this  healthful  f^'' 
cereal  drink  has  a  really  delicious,  satisfying  flavor." 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  POSTUM 
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Foiled — 

By  the  Yale  Protected  Closet 

MAKE  one  place  WITHIN  your  home  safe  from  the 
burglar  who  may  get  in  through  a  window. 
Select  ONE  closet.  In  it  place  those  articles  of  value 
you  used  to  leave  unguarded  in  many  parts  of  the  house. 
Put  a  Yale  Cylinder  Night  Latch  on  that  closet  door  and 
you  have  a  real  safe  deposit  vault — a  deadline  against 
the  porch  climber,  slinking  intruder  and  the  pilfering 
servant.  They  cannot  pick,  force  or  tamper  with  a  Yale 
Cylinder  Night  Latch — and  they  know  it. 

See  your  hardware  dealer  to-day.  Ask  him  for  a  Yale 
Cylinder  Night  Latch,  see  the  trade-mark  "Yale"  on  it 
and  install  it  on  your  closet  door. 

Yale   Cylindtr  Night  Lalehei  are   madr    by   thf 

makeri  of  Yalf  Door  Clonen,  Yale  Padloeke.  and 

Yale   Huildert'   Hardware,   all  made   in   Canada. 

YaU  ^roductt  for  mat*   throughout   the  Dominion 

Canadian  Yale  &  Towne  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
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Mothers 


Safeguard  your  children's  feet 

during  their  tender  years — 

from  3  to  14 

See  that  the  shoes  your  boys  and  girls 
wear  are  especially  made  to  protect 
healthy,  growing  feet. 

Remember  this:  Ill-fitting  shoes  will  pro- 
duce fallen  arches,  double  or  crossed  toe, 
hammer  toe  and  spinal  trouble.  Avoid  all 
this  trouble  with  your  children.  Make  sure 
that  their  feet  grow  in  nature's  way — buy 


SHOES 


Health,  not  style,  is  the  only  consid- 
eration. These  shoes  are  made  to  fit 
the  normal,  healthy  foot.  They  offer 
the  utmost  in  strength  and  durability 
— yet  they  are  soft,  extremely  pliable 
antl  as  comfortable  as  our  sandals. 

No  nails  to  irritate  the  foot.  The 
stitching  cannot  touch  the  skin.  The 
sole  bends  with  the  foot.  Perfect  free- 
dom for  growing  feet,  with  the  neces- 
sary support  and  protection. 


Buy  Chums  Shoes  for  your  children 
Write  to-day  for  name  of  the  near- 
est   dealer    selling    Chums    Shoes 
and  for  full  particulars. 


Charles  A.  Ahrens 

LIMITED 

Kitchener        -        Ontario 


Soldiers  Will  Enter  Politics 


American  Veterans  Intend  to  Take 
a  Hand  in  Government 


VirRITING  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
'  '  Post,  Sam  Blythe  predicts  that  the 
American  soldier  will  play  a  big  part  in 
American  politics  from  now  on.  He 
confirms  his  position  by  telling  what  the 
soldiers  are  thinking  and  saying  and  do- 
ing. They  are  coming  back,  he  declares, 
to  "show  the  country  a  few  things."  He 
writes  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  idea  that  these  soldiers  would  be 
able  to  exert  a  great  political  influence 
after  the  war  spread  easily  and  rapidly, 
and  the  reason  for  that  was  simple,  not- 
withstanding the  lack  of  previous  politi- 
cal thought.  These  men  had  been  taken 
out  of  civil  life,  where  they  had  worked 
and  played  and  lived  as  individuals,  each 
for  himself,  and  fused  into  a  great  soli- 
darity of  thought  and  action.  They 
were  organized,  disciplined,  directed  and 
used  eflF ectively  in  the  mass.  The  men  who 
were  thus  built  into  the  fighting  machine 
learned,  first  of  all,  that  unity  of  action 
compelled  by  organization  is  the  way 
to  get  results.  They  didn't  know  it,  but 
they  learned  the  lesson  of  homogeneity 
as  opposed  to  heterogeneity.  Hence,  if 
things  can  be  done  by  means  of  organ- 
ization in  war,  things  can  be  done 
by  means  of  organization  in  peace 
also — all  sorts  of  things  for  the 
benefit  of  the  men  who  did  the 
fighting,  and  for  the  men  who  were 
ready  to  fight  when  their  turns  came,  in- 
cluding political  things. 

He  goes  on  to  show  that  the  private 
has  become  not  a  little  disgusted  at 
the  way  certain  things  were  run  in  the 
^rmy.  He  did  not  get  his  pay  regularly. 
His  mail  was  held  up,  the  system  of  pro- 
motion displeased  him,  and  he  objected 
to  the  distinctions  drawn  between  officer 
and  private.  He  has  become  convinced, 
therefore,  that  things  higher  up  need 
reforming  and  he  is  going  to  use  his  in- 
fluence toward  having  things  run  better. 
He  then  deals  with  the  line  that  after 
war  organization  will  take. 

The  Canadians  have  already  organ- 
ized their  Comrades  of  the  Great  War, 
which  will  be  a  powerful  political  fac- 
tor in  the  Dominion.  After  Lloyd 
George  declared  for  a  general  election 
following  the  armistice  I  talked  to  a 
number  of  British  soldiers,  possibly  a 
hundred  at  different  times.  Elaborate 
preparations  had  been  made  by  the  Bri- 
tish Government  so  the  British  soldiers 
might  vote  in  the  field.  Blanks  were 
sent  to  them,  and  they  were  urged  to 
exercise  their  suffrages.  Most  of  those 
I  talked  to  told  me  they  had  thrown 
away  their  blanks  and  did  not  intend  to 
vote.  The  election  has  been  held  since 
then,  and  I  suppose  statistics  are  made 
showing  just  how  many  soldiers  did  vote. 
I  have  no  record  of  that.  The  soldiers  I 
talked  to  were  of  the  opinion  that  Lloyd 
George  had  snapped  an  election  on  them, 
that  he  was  shrewdly  and  politically  try- 
ing for  the  indorsement  he  received  so 
overwhelmingly  through  virtue  of  the 
victorious  armistice. 

"Wait  until  a  year  or  so  from  now," 
they  all  said.  "Wait  until  we  get  out  of 
the  army  and  back  home  to  England 
where  we  can  do  as  we  please,  and  we'll 
take  a  hand  in  this  business." 

These  are  the  ideas  that  the  American 
soldier,  as  I  found  him — and  I  made  it 
my  business  to  talk  politics  with  a  great 
number  of  them,  both  oflSeers  and 
privates — holds,  tentatively  for  the  most 
part,  but  constructively  so  far  as  get- 
ting an  organization  is  concerned.  He 
has  some  grievances.  He  sees  some  re- 
wards to  be  obtained.  And  among  the 
best  minds  there  is  the  concerted  opinion 
that  inasmuch  as  their  experiences  have 
shown  them  the  governmental  lacks  in 
the  business  of  war  there  probably  are 
governmental  lacks  in  other  directions 
and  places — lacks  that  it  may  fall  to 
them  to  remedy. 

The  big  fact  of  it  is  that  this  war  and 
our  entry  into  it  have  caused  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  young  men  who  never 
gave  the  matter  a  thought  before,  to 


ask  themselves — and  one  another — just 
what  this  thing  called  government  is — 
this  power  that  can  seize  them,  put  them 
in  an  army,  send  them  to  France,  make 
them  fight,  get  them  wounded  and  killed, 
submit  them  to  rigid  limitations  as  to 
life  and  conduct — what  is  this  thing 
called  government  anyhow?  What 
makes  it?  Where  does  it  get  its  power? 
Who  is  responsible  for  it? 

Dimly,  gropingly  they  are  beginning 
to  know  that  government  derives  its 
po\yers  from  such  as  they,  instruments 
of  it  in  its  exemplifications  in  war  and 
in  peace — ^that  they  are  the  government. 
When  they  get  the  full  realization  of 
this,  and  sense  the  method  of  confering 
governmental  powers  on  governmental 
persons — officials — they  will  be  quick  to 
avail  themselves  of  that  method  for 
which  they  themselves  hold  so  formid- 
able an  agent — organization  and  con- 
certed endeavor ;  quick  to  try  to  impress 
their  own  thoughts  upon  it,  to  shape  it 
to  their  own  ends  and  uses  so  far  as 
may  be. 

Finally,  and  there  need  be  no  miscon- 
ception on  this,  the  men  who  fought  that 
war  for  us,  and  the  men  who  were  ready 
to  fight  it,  but  especially,  the  two  million 
who  were  in  France,  are  coming  home 
with  this  firmly  in  their  minds:  They 
are  against  war.  They  know  that  the 
so-called  glory  of  it  is  swallowed  up  in 
death  and  disease  and  in  nameless  hor- 
rors and  hardships.  They  are  against 
militarism  because  militarism  means 
war.  They  are  against  militarism  be- 
cause they  know  what  militarism  means, 
having  had  experience  of  it.  They  know 
and,  knowing,  will  be  guided  by  what 
they  know. 


Make  This  Your  Business 
at  $3,000  per  Year 

Repairing  and  Retreading  Automobile  Tires. 

There  isn't  a  business  you  could  get  into 
that  offers  such  sure  possibilities  of  success 
and  fortune.  One  man  and  a  Haywood 
Tire  Repair  Plant  can  make  $250  a  month 
and  more.  Scores  already  have  done  it 
and  this  year  there  is  a  greater  demand 
than  ever  for  tire  repair  work. 

"30  Million  Tires  to  Repair" 

That's  not  a  myth  nor  some  man's  dream.  It's 
an  actual  Tact.  Tire  factories  everywhere  are 
building  new  buildinKS — enhtrRlnK  their  plants 
for  the  blRgcst  period  of  nrosperiiy  In  the  auto- 
mobile business.  30  million  lires  will  be  man- 
ufactured  and   every   one   will    Deed   repairing. 

No  Experience  Necessary 

No  previous  training,  no  ai)prentlceship,  is  re- 
quired to  enter  this  buf;incs.s— not  even  the 
faintest  knowledge  of  tires.  If  you  have  a  little 
mechanical  turn  of  mUul.  you  can  quickly  be- 
come an  expert.  We  teach  everything.  You 
learn  lu  a  week.  Handle  all  kinds  of  Jobs — 
ilgure  prices  at  big  cash  profits.  Nothing  Is 
easier  to  master  completely. 

Tliis  is  Rickard  A.  Oldbaffl    ' 

HE  EARNED  $2200.00  IN  4 
MONinH  with  1  Haywood  Ma- 
chine.  Mr,  Oldham  was  tele- 
graph operator  for  ThelllinoiH 
Central  Ry.  20  yrw.  Ho  Is  nowfjK 
yrs.old.  He  just  wrote  ns:  "I  have 
earned  as  mm-h  In  4  monts  an  in 
21-3yr8.  as  telegraph  operator;'* 

INVESTIGATE.  Send  the  coupon  below,  a 
letter  or  postal.  This  brings  full  Information 
— «.nd  a  big  Interesting  catalog.  Tells  all  about 
tires  and  how  to  repair  them.  Shows  how  to 
make  money — to  become  Independent.  Do 
this  today — NOW — before  you  forget  it. 

Haywood  Tire  &  Equipment  Company 
I  1208  Capitol  Ave.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  J 


I  FREE    CATALOG     COUPON  fi 

I  Haywood  Tire  &  Equipment  Co.  | 

1208  Capitol  Ave.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

I  GentIemon;~PIeas«flendnie  your  rataloir.  dntailn  and  plnnn  " 

_  for  ■tortinB  ambltioua  men  in  tho  Tiro  Repair  bunineiiH.  y 

I    Name 0 

I    Addr«w fl 

I     ■ 
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Man  a  Machine 

«CLOGGED-U,P" 

By  Walter  Walgrove 


IF  YOU  had  an  automobile  and  never 
cleaned  it  internally,  but  allowed  th« 
oil,  the  residue  from  the  fuel,  and  the 
particles  of  waste  which  the  machine 
itself  produces  to  accumulate,  you 
would  not  be  surprised  if  it  clogged 
up  and  acted  badly,  even  if  it  would 
"act"   at  all. 

If  your  watch  is  left  to  its  own  re- 
sources and  not  cleaned  internally  in 
the  most  thorough  way,  it  will,  even 
though  "dust  tight,"  produce  in  itself 
enough  foreign  matter  to  put  it  out  of 
business. 

And  every  day  that  you  compel  an 
"unclean"  watch,  auto,  or  any  other 
machine  to  run  wears  seriously  its 
vital  parts  and  saps  its  vitality. 

Just  so  is  the  human  vitality  sapped 
and  the  "works"  of  humans  worn — not, 
mind  you,  if  we  lived  strictly  up  to 
the  simple,  primitive  but  rigorous  laws 
of  nature,  but  who  does  and  who  can? 
If  we  were  all  farmers  and  labored 
in  the  fields  from  morning  till  night,  or 
lumbermen  chopping  trees  the  day  long 
— if  we  were  able  to  earn  our  salt  in 
one  of  the  few,  the  very  few  occupa- 
tions which  call  into  play  every  muscle 
and  joint  which  nature  has  supplied  for 
the  purpose  of  effectually  throwing  off 
the  waste  which  our  systems  naturally 
create  and  accumulate — 

If,  in  addition  to  this,  we  ate,  drank 
and  slept  in  strict  accordance  with 
exacting  Mother  Nature's  demands,  no 
one  would  have  cause  to  say,  "I  have 
Spring  Fever";  "I  feel  Yellow";  "I  am 
Blue";  "I  am  Nervous" — but  show  me 
one  who  violates  any  of  her  laws  who 
can  truthfully  say,  "I  am  never  afflicted 
with  any  of  these." 

Are  you  ever  so  afflicted? 
The  life  we  live  is  to  a  great  extent 
artificial.  Many  of  us  endeavor  in  our 
spare  time  to  satisfy  Nature's  require- 
ments as  far  as  possible  by  exercise, 
but  does  this  suffice?  Does  this  abso- 
lutely obviate  for  you  all  the  mild  and 
serious  ailments  to  which  you  are  sub- 
ject? If  it  does  not,  as  is  doubtless 
the  case,  what  further  is  required  ? 

Man  of  to-day  is  as  near  a  machine 
as  he  probably  ever  can  become,  and 
still  exist,  and  to  keep  him  in  perfect 
"running  order"  he  has  to  be  treated 
as  such.  Now,  if  your  watch  or  auto 
was  "clogged  up"  with  foreign  matter 
threatening  its  very  existence  unless 
i-?moved,  would  you  apply  acid  to  rid 
it  of  this  foreign  matter?  You  could 
'"^t  an  acid  that  would  do  it,  but  you 
Vnow  that  it  would  also  injure  the 
mechanism. 

So  I  don't  think  you  would  use  it — 
you  would  cleanse  with  that  which 
nature  has  provided  to  make  and  keep 
it  clean  with  no  injury  to  the  "works." 
I  wonder  why  everyone  does  not 
treat  the  most  precious  thing  on  earth 
to  them,  their  physical  bodies,  in  the 
same  considerate  fashion.  Everyone 
knows  that  their  internal  organs  make 
waste  which  is  rank  poison  to  the 
blood  and  the  system,  and,  under  our 
present  mode  of  living,  the  functions 
ridding  it  of  these  are^  without  aid  of 
some  kind,  unable  to  accomplish  it. 

Their  first  thought  is  of  the  drug 
?hop  and  medicine.  Never  a  thought 
of  whether  Nature  can  be  assisted  by 
her  own  provisions,  but  "Acid  to  the 
machine" — that's  just  what  it  meani. 

Prof.  Alonzo  Clark,  M.D.,  of  the  New 
York  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons has  said:  "All  of  our  curative 
agents  are  poisons,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, every  dose  diminishes  the 
patient's   vitality." 

Prof.  .Joseph  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  of  the 
same  school,  has  said:  "All  medicines 
which  enter  the  c'rculation  poison  the 
blood  in  the  same  manner  as  do  the 
poisons  that  produce  disease." 

This    waste    in    the    system    ran    be 


effectually  reached,  and  the  intestines 
cleansed  and  kept  pure  by  Nature's 
greatest  cleanser  and  healer,  warm 
Water,  which,  if  properly  introduced, 
is  the  only  rational,  safe  and  sure  way 
of  purifying,  sterilizing  and  keeping 
in  perfect  working  order  the  internal 
organism. 

Would  you  believe  that  five  or  ten 
minutes  of  time  devoted  to  systematic 
internal  bathing  can  make  you  healthy 
and  maintain  your  physical  efficiency 
indefinitely?  Granting  that  such  a 
simple  procedure  as  this  will  do  what 
is  claimed  for  it,  is  it  not  worth  while 
to  learn  more  about  that  which  will 
accomplish  this  end?  Internal  Bathing 
will  do  this,  and  it  will  do  it  for  people 
of  all  ages  and  in  all  conditions  of 
health  and  disease. 

No  poison,  no  violence  here.  Just  as 
sensible  and  sure  a  method  as  is  ex- 
ternal bathing  certain  to  keep  the  pores 
open  and  the  external  organism  sweet 
and  clean. 

That  dangerous  and  incidentally  very 
expensive  disease.  Appendicitis,  is 
caused  solely  and  directly  by  accumu- 
lated waste.  Indirectly  I  would  hesi- 
tate to  name  the  comtjlaints  attribut- 
able to  this  same  cause.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  blood,  in  circulat- 
ing, comes  in  contact  with  the  contents 
of  the  colon  twice  in  twenty-four  hours^ 
and,  taking  up  by  absorption  the 
poisons  they  contain,  distributes  them 
throughout  the  entire  system. 

The  system  is  gradually  weakened 
until  it  is  no  longer  able  to  fight  suc- 
cessfully against  the  microbes  which 
are  taken  into  the  body  through  the  air 
and  otherwise,  and  are  continually 
struggling  for  the  mastery — those 
germs  which  are  dominant  at  the  time 
inevitably  gain  the  upper  hand  and 
the  particular  illness  which  they  pro- 
duce  develops. 

If  you  would  keep  your  blood  pure, 
your  heart  normal,  your  eyes  clear, 
vour  complexion  clean,  your  head  keen, 
your  blood  pressure  normal,  your  nerves 
relaxed,  and  be  able  to  enjoy  the  vigor 
of  youth  in  your  declining  years,  prac- 
tice internal  bathing  and  begin  to-day. 
Now  that  your  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  importance  of  internal 
bathing,  it  may  be  that  a  number  of 
questions  will  suggest  themselves  to 
your  mind.  You  will  probably  want  to 
know  WHAT  an  Internal  Bath  is,  why 
people  should  take  them,  and  the  WAY 
to  take  them.  These  and  countless 
other  questions  are  answered  in  a  book- 
let entitled  "THE  WHAT,  THE  WHY 
and  THE  WAY  OF  INTERNAL 
BATHING,"  written  by  Doctor  Charles 
A.  Tyrrell,  the  inventor  of  the  "J.B.L. 
Cascade,"  whose  lifelong  study  and  re- 
search along  this  line  has  made  him 
the  pre-eminent  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Not  only  did  internal  bathing  save 
and  prolong  Doctor  Tyrrell's  own  life, 
but  the  lives  of  multitudes  of  indi- 
viduals have  been  equally  spared  and 
prolonged.  No  other  book  has  ever 
been  written  containing  such  a  vast 
amount  of  practical  information  to  the 
business  man,  the  worker  and  the 
housewife. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  secure  this 
book  is  to  write  to  Tyrrell's  Hygienic 
Institute,  Suite  240,  16.3  College  St., 
Toronto,  and  mention  having  read  this 
article  in  MacLean's  Magazine  and 
same  will  be  immediately  mailed  to 
you  free  of  all  cost  or  obligation. 

It  will  be  very  interesting  to  every- 
one, as  it  shows  clearly  how  rational 
is  the  system  of  Internal  Bathing,  and 
in  what  way  it  differs  from  and  is 
superior  to  forcing  and  injuring  the 
fu:ictions  by  drugs— much  clearer  and 
in  greater  detail  than  can  be  covered 
by  this  brief  article. 


Odd 
will  Fit  in 

Says  Mrs.  Good  wife:— 

"The  prized  heirloom,  that  odd  but 
dainty  design  of  former  days,  can  be 
renewed  and  made  to  fit  in  any 
modern  home  with  a  coat  to  match  of 

FLOGLAZE 

''The  Finish  that  Endures'' 

Enamels        Lac- Shades 

Floglaze  hnishes  and  renews  Furniture,  Woodwork,  Floors, 
Wickerwork.  Verandah  Furniture.  Wagons,  Buggies  o»  Automo- 
biles. Write  us  for  color  card,  and  send  1 3c  in  stampk  for 
sample  tir:  of  any  color  Lac-Shade. 

ImperialVarnish&  Color  Co. 

UMITCD 

WINNIPEG         TORONTO       VANCOUVEB 
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Ask  Your  Wife 

what  she  thinks  of  those 
old  pine  floors  with  their 
unsightly  cracks.  Then 
tell  her  that  you  have 
decided  to  put  down 
"BEAVER  BRAND" 
Hardwood  Floors  over 
them  before  she  does  her 
Spring  housecleaning. 

See  Her  Smile 

Send  UH  to-(luy  the  tiu*  of 
the  rooms  you  wttih  to  floor  bo 
thst  we  e«n  quote  you.  You 
may  CHilly  lay  the  flooring 
yourself  or  if  you  pr«fer  It. 
we  (hall  arranKC  to  have  them 
laid    frtr    you. 

Htau  mill  HttJ.    Htma  KVM  HmtJ- 
leoW  Flmit  StV        wmj  Fkttt  rtnt 
Brttti.  ftr  fnott  monty. 

Seaman,  Kent  Co.  Ltd. 

■liLAVKR   IIRANO' 

CS^  HARi')*'oor);n.ooRs 
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DUNLOP  TIRES 
—EVERYWHERE 

^  Dunlop  Traction  Tread 
can  be  bought  in  a  greater 
number  of  garages  than 
any  other  tire.  Same  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  "  Two 
Hands"  Tire  family: 
Dunlop  Cord — "  Traction'  * 
and  "Ribbed;"  Dunlop 
Regular  —  "Traction," 
"Special,"  "Ribbed," 
L.lipper,         rlain. 

^  Any  place  that  is  good 
enough  for  you  to  drop  in- 
to in  search  of  a  casing, 
tube  or  some  gasoline,  oil 
or  free  air,  is  a  good  enough 
place  for  us  to  sell  Dunlop 
Tires.  In  these  days  when 
tire  service  is  priceless — it 
is  something  to  know  that 
Dunlop  Distribution  is  of 
the  most  far-reaching 
character — the  most  suc- 
cessful "  Tire  -When  -  It's  - 
Wanted"  co-operation 
ever  achieved  in  Canada. 

Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber 
Goods  Co.,  Limited 

Head  Office  and  Factories:    TORONTO 

Branche*  in  the  Leading  Citiea. 

Tiret  for  all  purposes.    Mechanical  Rubber  Products 
and  General  Rubber  Speciaitiet. 
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.Masters  of  theRoad'*! 


The  Secret  of  Beautiful  White  Teeth 


If 


TOOTH  Bl.FAf'HO  is,  jirimarily,   ■   dental   stain    remover.    Rnd   yet    there   in   need 
fur  it  in    evi-ry    biusi^hold.     You    may    pride   yourself  on   the   cli-unlineiiit  of    your 
teeth,  but  a  iiinKlr  application  of  Tooth- Bleacho  will  8urpri«e  and  delmht  you.     It 
r>OKH  make  whit.- teeth  whiter.     Junt  the   thinK   for  children,    too.     Tooth-Bleacho   ifl 
not  a    "tooth    powder";    one   or    two     applicationo     a    week    whiten*   the   teeth   and 
fc«ev«  them  oo.     Nearly  twenty  years  in  «««  and  Kuaranteed  aatrinsent  and  aatiaeplic. 

TOOTH-BLEACHO.    ....  By  mail  postpaid  SOc 


A  New  Kind  of  Socialism 


All  Industry  to  be  Organized  Into 
Guilds 


\  NEW  variety  of  socialism  has  sprung 
up  in  England  and  has  found  a  very 
ready  acceptance  among  those  social- 
istically  inclined,  who  are,  by  the  way, 
a  very  numerous  class  to-day.  It  is 
called  Guild-Socialism  and  is  a  combin- 
ation of  the  modern  day  Public  Owner- 
ship with  the  old  idea  of  Guilds.  The 
basic  idea  of  Guild-Socialism  is  outlined 
very  succinctly  by  Father  Paul  Bull, 
C.R.,  in  The  Churchman.  He  defines  it 
as  follows: 

"1.  The  object  of  the  National  Guilds 
League  is  to  abolish  the  wage  system 
and  to  establish  self-government  in  in- 
dustry through  a  system  of  national 
guilds,  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
State. 

"2.  The  State  would  take  the  place  of 
the  capitalists,  buying  them  out  by  guar- 
anteeing them  an  income  for  a  period  of 
years. 

"3.  The  State,  while  retaining  owner- 
ship of  the  capital  so  acquired,  would 
lease  it  to  the  guild  for  each  particular 
industry. 

"4.  There  would  be  two  kinds  of 
guilds: 

(a)  Civil  guilds  consisting  of  existing 
civil  services,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
whole  personnel  engaged  in  education, 
the  public  health  services  (including  the 
medical  profession). 

(b)  Industrial  guilds,  which  would 
arise  out  of  the  Trades-Unions  of  to-day, 
and  include  everyone  who  was  engaged 
in  the  industry,  both  brain  and  manual 
workers. 

Beyond  the  guilds  would  lie  a  number 
of  occupations  insusceptible  of  guild  or- 


ganization— journalism,  art,  literature, 
etc.,  whose  members  would  live,  as  they 
do  to-day,  by  their  wits. 

"5.  The  State  would  represent  the 
consumers  who  own  all  the  capital  and 
means  of  production.  The  guild  would 
represent  the  producers  who  manage 
every  detail  of  the  industry,  pay,  hours 
of  labor,  holidays  and  promotion.  The 
consumers  would  be  represented  by  the 
State  in  Parliament  and  Municipalities 
and  the  producers  in  the  Guild  Congress. 
The  smooth  working  of  the  plan  would 
depend  on  a  balance  of  power  between 
the  two.  The  State  would  make  its  de- 
mand on  the  guild  for  what  it  needed, 
and  supply  capital  for  the  expansion  of 
the  industry.  The  guild  would  pay  an 
annual  tax  to  the  national  budget  in  lieu 
of  rent,  and  would  have  the  entire  con- 
trol and  arrangement  of  wages,  hours 
of  labor,  election  of  foreman,  managers, 
and  all  in  authority.  The  Guild  Con- 
gress would  negotiate  with  the  State  on 
behalf  of  the  guilds  in  fixing  taxation, 
prices  and  other  matters  affecting  both 
producers  and  consumers.  It  is  of 
supreme  importance  to  keep  steadily  in 
mind  at  every  point  under  this  system 
that  most  consumers  will  also  be  pro- 
ducers, and  all  producers  will  be  con- 
sumers; so  that  the  State  and  the  Guild 
Congress  do  not  represent  two  hostile 
classes,  such  as  Capital  and  Labor,  but 
in  the  main  two  aspects  of  the  same  per- 
sons, e.g.,  the  worker  on  the  railway  is 
a  producer  in  the  matter  of  transit,  but 
ho  is  a  consumer  in  the  matter  of  food 
supply,  housing,  etc.  This  will  be  the 
best  security  for  the  harmonious  work- 
ing of  the  system. 

"6.  In  matters  of  dispute,  each  guild 
will  retain  the  power  to  strike,  and  the 
State  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
guilds  will  deal  with  it  by  a  just  and 
righteous  judgment,  and  raising  the  tax 
en  the  offending  guild,  and  in  the  last 
resort  by  cutting  off  supplies." 


The  Man  Behind  Bolshevism 


roRiel 


A  Sketch  of  Radek  the  Apostle  of 
Violence 


/^NE  of  the  most  sinister  figures  of 
^'^  the  times  is  Radek,  the  Bolshevik  who 
has  had  charge  of  the  work  of  carrying 
the  Bolshevistic  propaganda  into  other 
countries.  He  is  in  many  respects  a 
remarkable  man,  not  the  least  of  his  ac- 
complishments being  his  ability  to  elude 
the  watchful  eyes  of  the  police  wherever 
he  goes.  An  intimate  picture  of  the  man 
is  given  in  Current  Opinion: 

No  attraction  of  opposites  could  be 
more  striking  than  that  between  Nicolai 
Lenin  and  Karl  Radek,  the  Damon  and 
Pythias  of  Bolshevism.  In  their  devo- 
tion to  the  republic  of  the  Soviets  they 
are  one.  In  all  else,  they  are  as  the  poles 
asunder,  for  Lenin  inclines  to  modera- 
tion and  Radek  is  the  most  fanatical  of 
Spartacides. 

Lenin,  we  learn  from  our  French  con- 
temporary, is  of  goodly  size  physically. 
Radek  is  a  pale,  slim  youth  when  not  in 
one  of  his  countless  disguises.  Lenin  is 
well  groomed,  quietly  dressed,  his  linen 
always  white  and  starched.  Radek  is 
true  to  Bolshevism  in  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  his  madly  synthesized  attire,  the 
collar  rolling,  the  hair  a  busk  atop  of  the 
skull,  the  coat  looking  as  if  it  had  been 
slept  in.  Lenin  evidently  has  a 
bourgeois  tailor,  but  Radek  looks  as  if 
he  had  attired  himself  out  of  the  stock  of 
a  theatrical  costumer  who  specialized  in 
the  period  of  the  Robespierre  terror. 
Lenin  is  bald.  Radek  has  almost  as 
much  hair  as  Trotzky  unless  we  are  to 
assume  that  the  real  Radek  is  never 
seen  through  his  perfect  disguises.  Some 
journalists  accuse  him  of  running  regu- 
larly across  to  Paris  in  false  wig  and 
whiskers,  equipped  with  forged  pass- 
ports, that  bear  the  most  suspicious  scru- 
tiny. Lenin  looks  hungry  and  emaciated. 
Radek  has   lots  of  neck,  but  his  huge 


head  neutralizes  that  accident  One 
would  deem  Lenin  a  country  doctor. 
Radek  looks  like  a  metropolitan  actor. 
Lenin  has  spectacles,  a  notebook  and  lead 
pencil  that  he  chews  nervously.  No  one 
ever  saw  Radek  with  such  a  professorial 
apparatus  even  when  disguised,  al- 
though he  can  give  a  marvelous  imita- 
tion of  a  stuttering  Englishman. 
Lenin  is  mild  and  smiling.  Radek  looks 
violent  even  in  repose,  and  when  in  ac- 
tion his  gestures  make  him  look  like  a 
windmill.  Lenin  is  satisfied  and  confi- 
dent. He  explains  himself  in  a  subdued 
tone,  and  the  air  of  profound  conviction 
shows  that  no  argument  could  move  him. 
Radek  is  nervous  of  speech,  declamatory, 
argumentative,  shouting  proletarian 
ideas  with  a  wave  of  a  substantial  fist. 
Lenin  is  no  Jew,  despite  many  state- 
ments that  he  is;  but  Radek  is  a  Jew  to 
the  finger-tips.  Lenin,  again,  is  a  true 
native  Russian,  whereas  Radek  is  a  Ga- 
lician  Pole  who  has  been  Germanized, 
but  Germanized  romantically,  even 
poetically. 

Radek's  occupation  is  that  of  travel- 
ing man  for  Bolshevism,  its  agent  in  the 
field,  and  thus  he  shows  markedly  the 
difference  between  his  temperament  and 
that  of  the  contemplative  Lenin.  All 
conspiracies  must  be  hatched  by  the 
people's  "commissars"  at  headquarters, 
but  Radek  is  the  only  man  with  author- 
ity to  actualize,  realize,  dramatize  them 
in  the  name  and  with  the  authority  of 
the  Soviet  republic.  Radek  will  under- 
take to  overthrow  any  bourgeois  gov- 
ernment anywhere,  but  he  is  true  to 
Bolshevism  and  will  never  set  to  work 
until  Lonin  gives  the  order.  Whether  he 
is  leading  his  bands  through  the  Thier- 
garten  at  Berlin  or  blowing  up  the  royal 
palace  at  Bucharest,  Radek,  the  man 
of  action,  knows  neither  fear  nor  defeat, 
and  he  shouts  his  hatred  of  the 
bourgeoisie  with  a  fury  that  makes 
Leiiin  seem  tame.  Radek  in  public  is  .i 
ntasi."r  of  invective. 
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Both  make  Electricity: 

the  Power  Station  Dynamo  and  the  Fiety  little  Columbias 


THE  big  dynamo  whirling  in  the  power  sta- 
tion makes  electricity  for  the  big  jobs — to 
light  the  city;  to  run  the  factory  full  of  mach- 
ines; to  propel  the  street  cars. 

The  fiery  httle  Columbwas  standing  quietly  be- 
hmd  the  scenes  make  electricity  for  all  fche  little 
jobs — to  ring  bells  and  buzz  buzzers;  to  make  tele- 
phones talk;  to  run  toys  for  the  little  folks;  to  ignite 
farm  engines,  autos,  trucks,  tractors  and  motorboats. 

THE  DRY  BATTERY 

THE  world  is  so  used  to  having  the  Columbia 
Dry  Battery  always  at  its  beck  and  call,  the  little 
red  fellow's  work  is  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Yet  he  is  really  one  of  the  great  marvels  of 
the  age — marvelous  for  what  he  does  —  marvel- 


ous for  his  power — marvelous  for  his  long  life. 

Columbia  Dry  Batteries  are  appropriately  call- 
ed "The  handy-men  of  the  world.  " 

THE  STORAGE  BATTERY 

THE  Columbia  Storage  Battery  is  backed  up 
with  a  definite  guarantee  that  makes  certain 
for  the  purchaser  the  actual  performance  to  which 
his  original  purchase  entitles  him. 

And  if  his  battery  should  fail  to  live  up  to  its 
guarantee,  he  is  entitled  to  thorough  repairs  or 
another  battery  without  additional  cost. 

Columbia  Storage  Battery  Service  is  all  around 
you — it  will  be  well  worth  your  while  to  drop  in 
and  let  them  show  you  how  they  will  save  you 
annoyance  and  expense. 


Columibia 

^^Batteries 
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'  I  ^O  brighten  one's  home 
-'■  without   effort,  without  fuss,  giving  new 
ifc  and  long  life  to  furniture,  woodwork  and  floors 


FLOOR    FINISH 

Does  the  trick  with  very  little  help  from  you. 
It's  waterproof  absolutely,  a  durable  varnish  that 
comes  in  eight  beautiful  colors  and  "clear."  Easy 
to  use,  easy  to  care  for,  but  hard  to  abuse. 

Your  name  on  a  postal  will  bring  to  you  "The  InTitin;  Homo" 
a  helpful  handsomely  illustrated  guide  for  home  loving  people. 


For  Beautiful  Walls  and|Ceilings 


Lowe  Brothers 


A  liquid  finish  for  rousrh  or  smooth  walls. 
As  simple  to  use  as  paint.  Dries  quickly, 
dries  h«rd,  will  not  rub  off.  quickly  washed 
with  soap  and  water.  Gives  a  soft,  fade- 
less, durable,  velvety  finish  as  restful  as 
it   is  delisrhtful    In    lifrhtinsr   effects. 

Without    removing    furniture    or    having 


the  muss  and  dirt  incident  to  paltering  or 
kalsomining,  you  can  quickly  reflnlsh  your 
walls   aild   ceilings. 

Comes  in  a  variety  of  colors — every  one 
based    on   Nature's    harmony   ton«e. 

In   cans  of  convenient  size   uil   ready   to 
brush  on. 


Goes  On  Like  Paint 

Looks  Like  Fine  Wallpaper 


Tliere  is  nothing  garish  or  shiny  aljout 
Mellotone.  It  does  not  look  like  paint,  and 
the  airy,  delicate  tints  you  can  choose  from 


will  surprise  you.  Ask  Lowe  Brothers 
agent  to  show  you  sample  colors  or  write 
us   for  free  color  folder. 


LOWE  BROTHERS,  LIMITED 

TORONTO 

New  York  Dayton  Boston  Chicago  fCansas  City  Minneapolis  Atlanta 
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A   Road  Across  Europe 


Bordeaux-Odessa  Railroad  Planned 
Vifr  Lyons  and  Bucharest 


r^IRECT  communication  between  the 
*-^  Atlantic  and  the  Black  Sea  by  rail 
is  one  of  the  "after-war"  problems.  This 
railway  would  link  up  Bordeaux,  Lyons, 
Turin,  Milan,  Venice,  Trieste,  Belgrade, 
Bucharest,  Galatz,  and  Odessa,  the  Rus- 


sian wheat  port.  This  would  open  up 
South-eastern  Europe  as  a  market  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  throw  into  the 
discard  Germany's  vaunted  Berlin  to 
Bagdad  railway. 

The  Italians  are  now  studying  the 
plans  of  this  road,  and  the  Italians, 
Serbians,  Roumanians,  Ukrainians, 
Russians,  British  and  Americans  are 
vitally  interested.  The  map  given  here 
shows  the  proposed  route. 


Is  the  Ex -Kaiser  Haunted? 


"White   Woman  of  Brandenburg" 
is  Said  to  be  Visiting  Him 


T  S  the  ex-Kaiser  haunted  by  the  heredi- 
tary ghost  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  the 
•'White  Woman  of  Brandenburg?"  The 
vumor  has  spread  through  the  army  that 
the  shade  h.^s  been  seen  around  Amer- 
ongen  where  the  once  haughty  wearer  of 
the  Mailed  Fist  is  hiding.  The  story,  as 
it  is  referred  to  in  the  New  York  Sun. 
s  given  for  what  it  is  worth: 

I  don't  know  whether  the  interesting 
story  that  the  ex-Kaiser  has  escaped  the 
vengeance  of  the  Allies  only  to  find  him- 
self hag-ridden  by  the  "White  Woman  of 
Brandenburg,"  who,  you  may  remember, 
is  the  hereditary  ghost  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns, has  reached  New  York  yet,  but 
it  is  common  talk  among  the  French  sol- 
diers here,  particularly  among  the  con- 
tingents from  the  eastern  departments. 
They  tell  it  in  the  most  matter-of-fact 
way  to  explain  and  justify  the  report 
that  the  Kaiser  is  losing  his  mind. 


"Eh  Men!"  one  old  poilu  said  to  me 
when  I  told  him  that  the  guards  had 
been  doubled  around  the  Kaiser's  place 
of  refuge  to  keep  out  kidnappers,  "but 
they  can  not  keep  out  the  White  Lady 
of  Brandenburg." 

Of  course  I  had  heard  the  story. 
Everybody  has  who  has  read  Miss  Muhl- 
back.  But  I  asked  le  vieillard  what  he 
meant. 

"The  White  Woman  of  Brandenburg 
is  after  him  and  will  get  him,"  he  said. 
"If  the  Allies  won't  make  him  pay  for 
his  crimes,  she  will." 

A  few  days  later  I  ran  across  the  story 
from  another  poilu,  who  told  me  that  he 
had  heard  that  the  ghost  had  appeared 
in  broad  daylight  while  his  ex-Majesty 
was  chopping  wood,  scaring  Wilhelm  out 
of  seven  years'  growth. 

The  story  of  the  White  Woman  of 
Brandenburg,  or  simply  "The  White 
Woman,"  as  she  is  more  often  called,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  of  the 
countless  legends  that  grew  and  flour- 
ished about  the  House  of  Hohenzollern. 
during  the  generations  it  lorded  it  over 
Prussia  and  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg. 


Great  Britain's  Day 


A    Tribute   of   Admiration    to    the 
British  Empire 

TpHE  United  States  lately  devoted  a 
day  to  celebration  in  honor  of  the 
part  Great  Britain  played  in  the  war. 
The  North  American  Review's  War 
Weekly  thus  contrasts  "The  Day"  and 
"Der  Tag"  as  anticipated  by  the  enemy: 

The  Day  demonstrates  the  solidarity 
of  the  British  Empire.  That  is  one  of 
the  most  impressive  and  most  significant 
facts  in  human  history.  It  was  not  only 
the  foes  and  the  indifferent  friends  of 
England  who  confidently  predicted  the 
dissolution  of  that  empire  under  the 
stress  of  war.  Her  own  statesmen,  even 
so  intense  an  imperialist  as  Disraeli, 
looked  for  the  refusal  of  the  self-govern- 
ing colonies  to  exert  themselves  in  war 
for  the  United  Kingdom!,  and  their 
consequent  secession  from  the  Empire. 
Read  to-day  the  refutation  of  those 
forebodings  in  the  record  of  the  Can- 
adians at  Ypres  and  the  Anzacs  at 
Gallipoli — yes,  and  in  the  record  of 
Pathans  and  Sikhs  and  Ghoorkas  on 
the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and  amid 
the  hills  of  France. 

We  say  that  this  rallying  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  empire  to  the  support  of  the 
United  Kingdom   is  impressive.     It  is 


unprecedented  in  human  history.  But 
greater  still  is  its  significance.  It  is  a 
vindication  of  the  virtue  of  British  im- 
perial government  and  of  the  world- 
wide democracy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  The  Russian  Empire  falls  to 
pieces.  The  Austrian  Empire  is  chaotic. 
The  German  Empire,  despite  the 
"Fatherland"  traditions,  trembles  upon 
the  verge  of  dissolution.  The  reason  i.*; 
plain.  Each  member  thinks  that  it 
could  govern  itself  better  than  the  em- 
pire has  governed  it.  But  every  mem- 
ber of  the  immeasurably  greater  Bri- 
tish Empire  feels  that  the  Imperial 
Government  is  doing  better  for  it  than 
it  could  hope  to  do  for  itself  unaided; 
and  so  the  furnace  heat  and  anvil  . 
strokes  of  war  but  serve  to  weld  them 
all  together  the  more  indissolubly. 

The  Day  reminds  us  of  the  triumiph- 
ant  efficiency  of  sea  power.  There  is 
more  credit  than  we  can  well  express  to 
be  given  to  many  of  the  factors  which 
made  for  victory  in  the  great  war,  but 
to  none  more  than  to  those  silent 
watchers  of  the  solitary  deep  who,  day 
r.nd  night,  winter  and  summer,  year 
after  year,  girt  Hunland  with  a  floating 
ring  of  tempered  steel,  through  which 
there  could  be  neither  ingress  to  supply 
nor  egress  to  ravage,  and  so  maintained 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  for  the  peaceful 
commerce  of  the  nations,  and  kept  the 
seaplanes   safe  for  the  feeding  of  the 
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AT  EASTERTIDE 


ZONE'S  thoughts  are  again  directed  to  the  ever- 
increasing  custom  of  giving  gifts. 


IN  the  short  space  of  time  which  now  divides 
us  and  this  Biblical  season,  consideration  will 
be  given  as  to  the  nature  of  the  gifts  you  will 
feel  disposed  to  purchase. 


I  ET  us  therefore  remind  you  of  the  perpetuity 
of  gifts  in  jewellery,  gold  and  silver,  and  also 
of  the  fact  that  our  merchandise  has  a  world- 
wide reputation  for  quality  and  endurance. 


OUR  GIFT  BOOK 

npHE  finest  publication  of  its  kind  in  Canada. 
'Contains  more  than  two  thousand  illustra- 
tions of  articles  suitable  for  presentation  on  all 
occasions,  and  a  copy  will  be  mailed  free  of  all 
charges,  upon  request. 
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nations  and  for  the  transport  of  our 
soldiers  to  do  battle  with  the  Beast. 
The  British  fleet  has  been  the  world's 
salvation.  It  has  been  America's  sal- 
vation, and  it  is  well  that  we  give  this 
day  to  grateful  commemoration  of  the 
fact.  Nor  should  we  ignore  the  very 
practical  lesson  of  that  fleet's  prepared- 
ness. It  was  the  one  militant  factor 
among  all  the  Allies  that  was  prepared. 
If  only  there  had  been  comparable  readi- 
ness of  all  the  other  factors,  how  vastly 
different  the  outcome  would  have  been ! 
The  Day  commemorates  the  swift 
demonstration  of  a  military  and  indus- 
trial efficiency  unrivalled  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Grim  humor  recalls  the 
Kaiser's  sneer  at  the  "contemptible  little 
army."  He  little  thought  of  the  poten- 
tialities which  lay  behind  the  martyred 
few  of  Mons  and  Ypres.  The  Day  re- 
minds us  that  before  the  all-prepared 
Hunnish  legions  could  triumph  over 
that  "contemptible  little  army"  more 
than  eight  millions  of  free  men  rallied 
beneath  the  British  flag  with  a  perfec- 
tion of  discipline  and  equipment  sur- 
passing that  of  Germany  herself;  of 
whom  four-fifths  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Great  Britain  was  not  attacked.  She 
had  nothing  to  regain.  But  she  had 
pledged  h&rself'to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  Belgium,  and  in  certain  contingencies 
to  stand  with  France;  and  those  pledges 
were  not  in  her  sight  "scraps  of  paper." 
There  never  was  a  moment's  question  or 
hesitation.  The  moment  faith  and 
honor  required  it,  her  decision  was  made. 
German  hatred  raged  against  her,  with 
"Gott  strafe  England!"  solely  because 
of  her  faith  and  loyalty.  Germany  rail- 
ed againi?t  her  as  "treacherous"  simply 
because  she  was  not  treacherous  but 
true.  Germany  had  vainly  and  vilely 
counted  upon  England's  being  as  false 
i  and  hypocritical  as  she  was  herself,  and 
;  as  selfish  and  sordid,  and  it  was  the 
climax  of  her  disappointment  and  exas- 
peration to  find  that  such  was  not  the 
case.  Never  before  had  history  seen  a 
nobler  example  of  a  nation  riskine-  its 
all  and  incurring  immeasurable  aniruish 
f.nd  sacrifice  just  for  the  sake  of  keep- 
ing faith  and  honor  true. 

It  is  indeed  the  crowning  glory  of  thi." 
Day.  that  the  world-wide  democracy  of 
the  British  Empire  and  the  world-wide 
empire  of  the  American  Republic  are  so 
closely  united  in  mind  and  heart  and 
spirit,  in  sympathy  and  in  aims  and  in 
ideals,  that  no  alliance  is  needed  to  as- 
sure their  invariable  co-operation.  It  is 
in  that  vein  that  we  to-day  raise  every- 
where the  Union  .lack  by  the  side  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  pay  the  eager 
tribute  of  grateful  reverence  to  "the 
great  name  of  England,  round  and 
round." 

Why  Hohen/.ollern  Failed 

A  Stiidi/  nj  Bankruptcy  in  \nfinnnl 
AdminiMrafion 

1  OOKING  at  the  question  of  running 
the  German  Empire  as  a  "business 
proposition,"  Bruce  Barton,  in  the 
Americav  Magazine,  tells  why  W. 
Hohenzollern    failed    to   "put    it   over": 

"So  the  shutters  are  put  up  at  the 
house  of  Hohenzollern  &  Co.,  which  for 
.so  many  years  prospered  in  business  and 
grew  great.  And  on  the  shutters  the  re- 
ceiver chalks  his  solemn  warming  where 
little  business  men,  like  me,  in  passing 
by  may  read  and  profit  by  the  reading: 

"The  owner  of  this  concern  thought 
he  knew  more  about  everything  than 
other  men  knew  about  anything  (thus 
runs  the  writing). 

"His  success  made  him  proud  and 
arrogant,  when  it  should  have  made  him 
more  modest,  and  humble  and  reverent. 

"He  never  learned  the  meaning  of 
'enough.'  He  did  not  know  when  he 
was  well  off.  He  overreached  himself, 
and  in  his  greed  for  more  lost  even  that 
which  he  had. 

"He  underestimated  both  his  em- 
ployees and  his  competitors;  and  the  in- 
telligence in  them  which  he  scorned  was 
too  much  for  him  in  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing. 

"He  relied  upon  lies;  and  the  Truth 
which  he  crushed  to  earth   rose  up  to 
I  compaM  his  undoing." 


Do  You 
Enjoy 
Being  111  ? 

Many  will  say  "What  a  fool- 
ish question,"  but  is  it?  If 
you  stay  ill  when  you  can  be 
well,  it  is  either  because  you 
enjoy  being  ill  or  because 
you  don't  know  how  to  get 
well. 

For  years  scientists  have  known 
that  "Electricity  is  Life,"  but  did 
not  know  how  to  use  it  to  cure 
disease. 

The  Branston  Violet-Ray  High' 
Frequency  Generator;  is  the  most 
wonderful  scientific  discovery  for 
the  relief  of  pain  and  the  cure  of 
disease. 

The  "Branston"  Generator  is  en- 
dorsed and  recommended  by  lead- 
ing physicians,  surgeons,  hospitals 
and  sanitariums  from  coast  to 
coast. 

If  you  suffer  from  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing diseases  do  not  delay. 

Health    is    within    your    grasp. 


Rheumatism 

Sciatica 

Neuritis 

Nervous  Diseases 

Lumbago 

Falling  Hair 

Neuralgia 

Catarrh 

Insomnia 

.Skin  Diseases 

Weak  Eyes 

Headaches      and 

Asthma 

many  others. 

RhrumntiHin 


The  Branston  Gener- 
ator attaches  to  any 
electric  light  socket 
and  is  absolutely 
harmless  to  the 
youngest  child  or 
the  most  delicate  in- 
valid. 


Nrumlvta 
nnd    Htmdnc'.\t 


Made  and  GUAIi- 
ANTERI)  by  a  Can- 
adian manufacturer. 
No  customs  delay, 
or  duty  to  pay  when 
anything  needs  ad- 
justing. 

Treat  Yourself 
Electrically 

If  you  want  new, 
youthful  health  and 
vigor,  freedom  from 
and  disoa.se, 
for  our  (Vc* 
Health     Kays. 


pain 
write 
hook, 
to 


Chas.  A.  Branston  Co. 

5f>/c  ManufaeturmrB 

3S5  Yonge  Street  -  Toronto 

Branaton  dfalrrii  in  nit  Imruc  rltfrii.  If 
there  i*  no  dvatrr  In  yiMir  town,  write  for 
oar   special   dealer's   propoaitlnn. 


n<'ftJ»r    *ri).l     T<nir     FiTr     R.w*     t^' 
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The  Sultan  Takes 
Hold 

Once    Again    in   Foiver   in    Turkey 
I'eatcd  ill,  the  Potentate 


THE  world  has  been  so  engrossed  in 
watching  the  supreme  drama  at 
Paris  tnat  developments  of  an  unusual 
nature  in  Turkey  have  passed  almost 
unnoticed.  Pernaps  the  most  interest- 
ing feature  there  has  been  the  overthrow 
of  the  young  Turl<s  and  the  active 
seizure  of  leadership  by  the  Sultan,  who 
formerly  was  a  figure-head  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

When  Mehmet  VI  came  to  the  throne 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  assert  himself, 
and  he  has  been  doing  nothing  else  ever 
since,  to  follow  the  account  of  him  in 
the  London  Post.  He  has  intelligence 
and  strength  of  character  and  his  first 
act  was  to  reduce  the  powerful  Enver 
from  his  supreme  post  of  control  over 
the  land  and  naval  forces.  Mehmet 
sternly  reproves  all  who  do  not  at  once 
recognize  his  authority  and  he  is  said 
to  have  ordered  some  rather  summary 
executions.  He  made  a  great  ado  over 
the  exclusion  of  the  people  from  the  first 
Sejamlik  of  his  reign.  Now  the  crowd 
comes  in  as  it  can.  His  energy  and  self- 
assertion  are  the  more  amazing  from  the 
fact  that  during  his  years  of  obscuration 
an  idea  prevailed  that  he  was  weak  and 
vacillating.  The  Sultan  insists  upon 
reading  every  document  before  he  signs 
it  and  his  Government  is  assuming  more 
and  more  of  a  personal  character.  His 
principal  advisers  are  Achmed  Riza  Bey 
and  Tewfik.  At  last  accounts  Enver, 
Talaat  and  Djemal  were  fugitives  in 
Berlin,  resisting  the  efforts  of  the  new 
Government  at  Constantinople  to  bring 
them  back  for  execution.  There  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  new  Sulton  will  give 
the  former  advisers  of  his  dead  and 
gone  predecessor  short  shrift.  Already 
the  task  of  keeping  him  in  some  sort  of 
tutelage  is  proving  difficult  for  the 
powers,  and  the  Paris  Humanite,  with 
all  respect  for  President  Wilson  and  his 
advisers  at  Washington,  thinks  they  will 
find  it  no  easy  matter  to  manage  the 
Turkish  Government  while  swayed  by 
so  assertive  a  potentate  advised  by  a 
coterie  of  traditional  Hamidians. 


This  Year's 

Automobiles 

Influence  of  the  Liberty  Motor  on 
Automobile  Motors 

IS  it  possible  to  use  the  design  of  the 
Liberty  motor  with  its  immense 
horse-power  for  automobile  motors? 
Such  is  the  subject  of  discussion  in  an 
article  in  Collier's,  by  Lucian  Gary, 
which  treats  also  of  French,  British 
and  American  automobile  design. 

The  writer  says  in  part: 

Just  after  the  armistice  was  signed  I 
overheard  in  a  subway  train  a  prophecy 
about  this  vear's  automobiles. 

Said  one  strap  hanger:  "I  suppose 
now  they'll  be  using  these  Liberty  en- 
gines for  automobiles." 

Said  the  other  strap  hanger:  Sure, 
every  car'll  have    to    have    a    Liberty 

motor-"  ,  .   ,    .    ■         u      i. 

Of  course  when  you  think  twice  about 

it  you  perceive  the  absurdity  of  fitting 
an  ordinary  car  with  a  motor  that  de- 
velops some  four  hundred  and  fifty 
horse-power.  A  Liberty  motor  under 
full  load  uses  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
gallons  of  gasoline  an  hour.  A  Liberty 
motor  is  ten  times  as  powerful  as  the 
average  automobile  motor.  No  touring 
car  could  possibly  use  so  much  power. 
If  that  much  power  were  turned  loose  in 
a  touring  car,  something  would  have  to 
break.  All  the  world's  speed  records 
might  be  broken  first,  but  after  that— 
Would  there  be  premonitory  cracks 
about  the  time  you  passed  two  miles  a 


THE    PROOF    OF 

PELMANISM 

IS    IN    RESULTS 


Better  Power  of 

Memory         Concentration 

Keener  Courage  and 

Observation  Self-Confidence 

The  following  quot-ationK  rrom  the 
Supplementary  Report  of  Student  C 
5980,  Toronto,  give  some  idea  of  the 
results  that  are  being  obtained  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  of 
The  Pelman  Mind  and  Memory  Train- 
ing Course: 

**I  can  remember  both  faces  and  names 
a  great  deal  better  than  before  talcinje 
your  course. 

'*1  can  see  things  more  clearly  thati 
ever  before. 

**My  mind-wandering  is  almost  a  thing 
of  the  past.  My  power  to  concentrate  is 
becoming  very  strong,  even  under  adverse 
conditions. 

"While  at  work  I  have  tormed  the  habit 
of  analyzing  everything   connected   with   it. 

"My    will-power   is    Increa'sed. 

"I  feel  more  enthusiasm  and  Interest  in 
almost   everything    I    undertake. 

"The  After-talks  have  helped  me  in 
many  ways,  especially  in  regard  to  utiliz- 
ing spare  moments.  It  is  really  surprising 
the  amount  of  spare  time  one  has  when 
it  is  figured  out. 

"I  ata  sorry  I  didn't  obtain  the  course 
years  ago  for,  although  I  have  invested  in 
many  ways,  this  has  proved  the  one  real 
investment  in  my  life,  and  I  feel  that  the 
money  spent  is  as  nothing  in  comparison 
to  the  value  obtained." 

These  are  not  by  a'ny  means  all  the 
good  words  this  student  has  for  the  Pelman 
Connie,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
he  is  getting  splendid  results,  although  he 
is   yet  only   half    way    through    the   course. 

CLIP  THIS  COUPON 

and  send  it  with  your  name  and  address 
for  a  copy  of  the  "Pelman  Meuaemer"  and 
special  offer  whereby  you  may  enroll  at  a 
reduced    rate.      Address 

PELMAN  INSTITUTE 

(Canadian   Branch) 

Dept.    B.,    15    Toronto   St., 

Toronto,  Canada. 


110  V.A.C.  Generators 

Only  $5.00 


Holtier-Cabot        hand 
generators,    while    they 
laat,  $5, 
Order  from  thit  ad. 

House -Lighting  Plant* 

$225  to  $2,100.  Battery 
chargers  and  Motor- 
Generator  Seta,  $10  to 
$120.  Dynamos.  Motors, 
all  sizes.  Hydro-Elec- 
tric Plants.  Write  for 
catalog   you   want. 


WATSON   ELECTRIC  CO. 

Dept.  74,  Gas  Building,  CHICAGO 


Bull  Reducer    -    $5.50 
Chin  Reducer     -     $2.00 


,     Reduce  Your  Flesh 

Exactly  where  desired  by  wearing 

Dr.  Walter's 

Famous  Medicated 

^^Reducing  Rubber 
Garments 

For  Men  and  Women 

C.vi-rs  tho  fntlre  Ixidy  or 
unypsrt.  KndornccJ  l.y,  load- 
lnK  physicians.  WriU-  for 
illuMtn»t«rfbookl<'<. 

Dr.  Jeanne   M.  L.    Waller 

353  5lh  At*.        New  York 

(Billing.  Bldg.    4th  Floor) 

Entrance  on  34lh  St. 

3rd  Door  East 


HORTHAND  Is  Your  Opportunity! 

Thousand*  of  awcceasf  ul  men  and  women  owe  lh«ir  aucceas  to 
.horthand.     B«Klnnera  ar«  paid  »2(l  to  $26  a  week.     It   I-   easy 
to  learn  expert  ahorthand  by  the   new    way     -Uuirht  by   mall 
_      within  a  few  months.     Writ*  for  free  Miniple  leaaon. 

Sharwell  Shorthand  School,  16  John  St..  Nutley,  N.J . 
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minute  or  would  everything  go  up  in 
one  tremendous  bang  as  you  approached 
three  miles  a  minute?  If  the  fenders 
held,  they  would  certainly  lift  the  car 
aloft  on  the  air. 

But  there  is  something  in  the  idea  that 
the  design  of  the  Liberty  motor  might 
be  borrowed  for  automobile  motors.  It 
will  be  borrowed.  Or  rather,  it  will  be 
adapted.  It  is  not  feasible  to  make  a 
precise  copy  of  the  Liberty  motor  on  a 
small  scale. 

Anybody  who  compares  British, 
Italian,  French,  German  and  American 
cars  will  see  the  man  behind  the  engineer 
and  the  nation  behind  the  man.  An 
automobile  is  really  an  expression  of 
nationality  as  well  as  an  expression  of 
applied  knowledge.  How  else  can  you 
explain  the  striking  differences  in  the 
cars  produced  by  different  nations? 
Nowadays  technical  knowledge  is  uni- 
versal. 

In  a  sense  American  cars  are  less  dis- 
tinctive than  foreign  cars.  The  Ameri- 
can public  is  insatiable.  We  have  every 
kind  of  car  (save  one)  and  everything 
in  a  car.  The  moment  a  European  de- 
signer turns  up  something  desirable,  our 
manufacturers  borrow  it,  or  adapt  it,  or 
improve  on  it.  European  manufacturers 
are  somewhat  slower  to  borrow  improve- 
ments from  us  because  their  public  is 
less  insistent.  Thus  an  English  automo- 
bile paper  that  has  just  come  to  hand 
seriously  questions  whether  or  not  the 
British  manufacturer  will  furnish  elec- 
tric starters  on  his  after-the-war  models. 
Imagine  that  discussion  in  America, 
where  for  years  all  cars  except  those  in 
which  cost  has  been  cut  to  the  last  mini- 
mum have  had  self-starters  as  a  matter 
of  course.  But  the  complete-to-the-last- 
word  character  of  American  cars  is 
really  no  more  striking  than  their  power. 
British  and  French  and  German  de- 
signers have  always  built  a  few  power- 
ful cars.  But  the  average  foreign  car 
as  used  in  foreign  countries  is  about 
half  as  powerful  as  the  average  Ameri- 
can car. 

During  the  war  I  saw  in  an  English 
technical  journal  a  critical  but  appreci- 
ative description  of  an  Italian  light  car. 
Though  the  engine  was  only  half  the 
size  of  a  Ford  engine  and  the  car  was 
very  small,  it  was  high-grade,  costing 
nearly  $1,500  before  the  war  (the  one 
type  of  car  referred  to  above  that  we  do 
n"ot  produce  in  America). 

The  next  month  there  was  an  equally 
critical  and  rather  more  appreciative 
description  of  an  American  car.  The 
car  in  question  is  one  of  high-grade,  but 
by  no  means  either  the  largest  or  most 
expensive  type  of  car  manufactured  in 
America.  Its  price  was  then  less  than 
$2,500.  The  English  expert  noted  with 
interest  and  frequently  with  enthusiasm 
the  differences  between  American  and 
British  practice.  But  the  thing  that  im- 
pressed him  most  was  the  amount  of  car 
the  purchaser  got  for  his  money— the 
amount  of  material  and  the  amount  of 
fine  workmanship. 

I  might  go  on,  pointing  out  the  un- 
common skill  with  which  the  leading 
Italian  designers  have  made  the  lines  of 
their  motor  cars  express  the  idea  of 
sturdiness  and  speed  at  the  same  time. 
Or  the  constantly  increasing  "snappi- 
ness"  of  American  design.  Or  the 
French  insistence  on  long-stroke  motors. 
But  I  want  to  get  back  to  the  question 
of  adapting  airplane  engine  practice  to 
automobiles. 

When  you  consider  copying  the 
Liberty  motor  for  automobiles  you  are 
at  once  struck  with  the  fact  that  the 
cost  has  been  run  'way  up  and  the 
weight  'wav  down.  The  cost  factor  is 
multiplied  by  the  weight  factor.  The 
light  weight  means  .short  life— short, 
that  is,  for  an  automobile.  It  would  be 
quite  stupid  to  sacrifice  length  of  life  in 
gaining  light  weight  to  any  such  de- 
gree in  designing  an  automobile  motor 
for  commercial  manufacture. 

Just  the  same  there  are  features  of 
Liberty  motor  design  which  arc  bound 
to  be  adapted  to  automobiles.  The  valves 
are  in  the  head.  This  gives  the  best 
possible  shape  for  the  combustion  cham- 
ber and  thus  increases  the  efficiency  of 
the  explosive  charge.  Top  valves  have 
long  been  popular  in  this  country,  much 
more  popul:>r  than  in  F^ngland,  and 
tV'ose  American  designers  who  have 
pvoided  them  have  done  so  only  in  order 


to  gain  the  slightly  superior  quietness  of 
the  L  or  T  head  engine. 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Liberty  engine  is  the  built-up  cylinder. 
The  typical  automobile  motor  of  the  day 
has  cylinders  and  water  jackets  of  cast 
iron.  Sometimes  the  whole  block  of 
cylinders  and  water  jackets  is  cast  in 
one  piece;  sometimes  the  cylinders  are 
cast  in  pairs;  sometimes  they  are  cast 
singly. 

The  cylinders  of  the  Liberty  motor  are 
separate  units — steel  cylinders  with 
light  steel  water  jackets.  These  built- 
up  cylinders  are  more  expensive  than 
cast-iron  cylinders;  but  they  are  much 
lighter  in  weight;  there  are  also  some 
slight  advantages  in  steel  as  a  lining  for 
cylinders.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
makers  of  large  and  expensive  cars  will 
adopt  the  built-up  cylinder,  but  its  ad- 
vantages in  small  cars  seems  doubtful. 

The  aluminum  piston,  already  a  com- 
mon feature  of  American  design,  has 
probably  come  to  stay.  Aluminum 
pistons  reduce  reciprocating  weight.  If 
you  stop  to  think  how  fast  the  pistons  in 
a  high-speed  engine  shoot  back  and 
forth,  coming  to  two  complete  stops  hun- 
dreds of  times  a  second,  you  will  realize 
how  desirable  it  is  to  make  pistons  as 
light  as  possible,  reducing  vibration  and 
the  strain  on  the  mechanism.  Aluminum 
has  other  advantages;  for  one,  its  su- 
periority in  conducting  heat.  The  cooler 
the  piston  the  less  oil  is  burned  and  the 
less  carbon  is  deposited  in  the  cylinder. 

But,  generally  speaking,  the  design, 
construction,  and  materials  of  the 
Liberty  motor  can  be  much  more  freely 
copied  by  the  makers  of  big  and  ex- 
pensive cars  than  by  makers  of  medium 
or  low-priced  cars. 

Changes  in  automobile  design  are 
bound  to  come  slowly,  however.  It  will 
be  a  year  or  two  >»'>*ore  manufacturers 
can  take  full  ai  \  »ge  of  the  knowl- 
edge gained  in  V  -Ajne  work  and  in 
their  experimental  rooms  during  the 
war.  The  members  of  the  National 
Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  voted 
against  holding  the  National  Automo- 
bile Show  this  year  on  this  very  account. 
There  wasn't  time  to  bring  out  anything 
new.  The  New  York  and  Chicago 
dealers'  shows  will  no  doubt  present  a 
number  of  interesting  things,  but  these 
are  likely  to  be  minor  refinements  rather 
than  serious  changes.  The  real  revela- 
tion will  hardly  come  before  next  winter, 
if  then. 

The  fact  is  that  automobile  manufac- 
turers are  going  to  be  busy  meeting  the 
demand  for  cars  this  spring  and  sum- 
mer. 

The  whole  elaborate  process  of  sus- 
pending one  of  our  largest  industries 
and  teaching  us  to  do  without  its  pro- 
duct was  all  but  complete  when  Ger- 
many surrendered.  The  next  day  the 
equally  elaborate  process  of  putting  this 
industry  back  into  its  old  relation  to 
American  prosperity  was  begun.  It  was 
rather  a  tense  period — -that.  All  the 
elaborate  connections  by  which  the  small 
streams  of  an  industry  unite  with  the 
great  streams  were  broken.  Organiza- 
tions built  up  over  years  had  been  gradu- 
ally disrupted;  arrangements  for  ma- 
terials, parts,  accessories  were  discon- 
tinued; factories  were  tooted  up  for 
the  production  of  something  else.  The 
more  completely  a  manufacturer  had 
turned  his  plant  over  to  war  work  the 
greater  his  difficulties  in  returning  to 
his  old  peace  time  production. 

Shattered  in  the  middle  of  November, 
the  automobile  industry  was  actively  re- 
covering on  the  first  of  December;  now 
it  is  proceeding  under  a  pressure  it  has 
never  known  before  to  meet  the  spring 
demand. 


By  April  most  manufacturers  hope  to 
be  making  as  many  cars  as  they  ever 
made  and  to  be  farther  behind  with  their 
orders.  The  rate  of  production  will  in 
all  probability  increa.se  for  a  year  or 
two  before  it  catches  up  with  the  de- 
mand, so  nearly  dammed  up  last  fall  and 
now  opening  in  full  flood. 

After  next  winter  we  may  see  even 
greater  changes  in  the  automobile  than 
the  mere  adaptation  of  the  Liberty 
motor. 

The  search  for  a  cheaper  fuel  than 
gasoline  continues.  Kerosene  will  cer- 
tainly be  widely  used  unless  a  still 
cheaper  fuel  is  made  possible  by  a  new 
kind  of  engine  before  the  public  is  thor- 


VIOLET 


You  can  TREAT  YOURSELF  at  home 
with  the  wonderful  Violet  Ray,  most 
effective  health-restoring  agent  known 
to    science.       At    practically    no    cost, 

the  great  benefits  of  famous  Violet  Ray  Treatment 

heretofore  only  procurable  at  big  expense  from 
physicians  and  beauty  specialists,  now  secured  in 
your  own  home.  Look  over  the  list  of  treatments 
on  the  coupon  below.     Send  for  particulars. 

RENULIFE  VIOLET  RAY 
High  Frequency  Generators 

to  area  trpated,  remoTiiiK  c^n- 
BMilon  antl  supplying  nniirlBli- 
nient ;  cumbinos  the  beiicnts  of 
electricity,  vibration,  exercUe. 
stimulatioti  and  oxiUatloti. 


j  How  Violet  Ray  Benefits 

Electricity  from  your 
light  sorket  Is  transfonned 
Into  heii  1th  and  beauty- 
Elvlnir  Violet  Ray— power- 
fully effective,  yet  genlle.  soolh- 
liiB,  perfectly  nafe.  ^l>^ag©  la 
raised  from  liglulng  current, 
ffiving  tremendous  iwnelrative 
force.  The  irresistible,  revital- 
izing iwwers  of  Bcnullfe  \  ["let 
Bay  aro  carried  at  onco  to  every 
nervo  coll  of  body.  IlltxKl  is 
enriched  and  iiurined  by  a 
flnod  of  oxvRen.  functions  re- 
Btor.'d  to  iKirmal— extra  supiily 
(if   lifsh   blood   QUichly   bruutjhi 


Painless  Electricity 

Science  lias  modified  elei-trl- 
clty  that  the  weakest  may  utaud 
its  force  without  foar  or  i)Hln. 
Violet  Kay  liigh  frnjuency  haa 
no  conipariwHJ  with  old.  irude. 
electrical  batteries  and  shiK'klng 
current.  Kvcrj'  jar  and  shock  is 
removed.  Tlie  etTects  are  mar- 
Teltrtialy  rapid.  Relief  can  be 
jtiveri  In  one  or  nior«  treatmeJits. 
Often  permanent  Irapruvemeut 
la  acconipliihed  In  that  time. 
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Offered    on    Liberal 

TRIAL  PLAN 

Learn  the  Wonder- 
ful Benefit*  by 
Actual    Use. 


Get 
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Canadian  Renulife  Electric  Co. 
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e  Costs  Ri6Kt 


^L^OU  can't  measure  the  value 
^  of  a  tire  by  its  price.  You 
must  consider  the  service  you  get. 
A  season's  mileage  from  three  tires 
at  $30.00  each  is  more  costly  than 
the  same  service  from  two  at  $40.00 
each.  Consider  mileage— -measure 
tire  value  by  cost-per-mile. 

Obviously  the  most  economical 
tire  to  buy  is  the  one  that  will  give 
the  most  in  miles  and  in  untroubled 
service. 

Most  motorists  have  discovered 
that  a  cheap,  inferior  tire  is  not  an 
economical  tire  to  own— even  at  a 
very  low  price. 

It  is  natural  that  a  big,  growing 
organization  should  possess  the  re- 
sources for  building  tires  of  unstinted 
quality.  Only  a  world-wide  organ- 
ization can  excel  m  such  resources. 


Tire -making  machinery  is  costly. 
Tire-makers  are  expert  and  highly - 
paid  men.  Trained  chemists  are  a 
necessity.  And  the  broad  exper- 
ience of  the  entire  organization  is  a 
vital  factor. 

Such  are  the  resources  of  world- 
wide Goodyear.  And  the  result 
has  been  Tires  so  good  that  motor- 
ists buy  them  in  ever  increasing  num- 
bers. To-day  Goodyears  are  the 
largest  selling  tires  in  the  world. 

Such  sales,  steadily  increasing  over 
a  period  of  years,  can  only  come 
from  actual  value  in  the  tires. 

The  Goodyear  Service  Station 
Dealer  nearest  you  will  show  you 
further  reasons  why  you  should  use 
Goodyear  Tires. 

The   Goodyear   Tire  &   Rubber  Co. 

of  Canada,  Limited 
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oughly  sold  to  kerosene.  Engines  using 
heavy  oils,  costing  less  than  a  quarter 
as  much  as  gasoline,  and  requiring  no 
ignition  system,  have  already  been  pro- 
duced experimentally.  And  though 
these  engines  are  too  heavy  for  auto- 


mobiles and  wanting  in  the  necessary 
flexibility,  there  is  excellent  reason  for 
expecting  within  a  very  few  years  an 
engine  that  will  do  everything  the  pres- 
ent gasoline  motor  will  do  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost. 


Good  Work  Done  In  Canada 


A   Defense  of  Officers  Who   Were 
Retained  as  Instructors 


IN  the  Canadian  Military  Gazette, 
Colonel  A.  T.  Thompson  takes  up  the 
cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  officers  and  men 
who  have  suffered  the  galling  fate  of  be- 
ing compelled  to  do  duty  in  Canada 
throughout  the  war,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  article  he  brings  to  light  some  new 
facts. 

At  the  first  call  to  arms,  33,000  men 
rushed  to  Valcartier.  Of  this  mag:nifi- 
cent  fighting  material,  most  of  it  very 
raw,  an  army  for  service  against  one  of 
the  most  highly  trained  forces  the  world 
has  ever  seen  had  to  be  made,  and  that 
in  a  short  time.  No  one  realized  that 
this  force,  which,  at  that  time,  to  us 
seemed  so  large,  was  the  small  advance 
guard  to  that  mighty  army  which  Can- 
ada was  destined  to  send  to  Europe — 
had  we  done  so,  many  of  our  best  men, 
who  were  allowed  to  depart  with  the 
first  contingent,  would  have  been  retain- 
ed in  Canada  for  training  purposes. 

As  it  was,  the  whole  instructional 
cadre  reported  at  Valcartier,  which  was 
ri£:ht,  and  all  those  of  the  different 
branches,  except  the  infantry,  went 
overseas,  while  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 


infantry  instructors  did  likewise,  which 
was  wrong.  Nor  did  it  stop  there.  An 
almost  equal  inroad  was  made  into  the 
ranks  of  our  various  highly-trained 
staffs,  and  all  of  these  ofBcers,  with  the 
exception  of  one  district,  were  permitted 
to  go  overseas. 

Visualize,  for  a  moment,  what  all 
this  means — 33,000  men  take  all 
the  instructional  cadre  in  Canada, 
except  40  per  cent,  of  the  infantry, 
practically  all  the  district  staffs  and  a 
large  part  of  headquarters,  and  leave 
to  the  small  residue  the  raising,  equip- 
ping and  training  of  half  a  million  men. 
No  wonder  the  Militia  Department 
awoke  to  this  mistake  and  forbade  any 
more  of  these  classes  to  go. 

And  what  has  it  done,  this  little  band 
of  hard-working,  silent,  deserving  and 
much-misunderstood  men?  It  raised 
and  despatched  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  Divisions  and  thousands  of  re- 
inforcements besides,  in  all  some  260 
battalions  (including  Pioneer  and 
Forestry)  of  infantry,  85  batteries  and 
other  units  of  artillery,  cavalry,  en- 
gineers, signallers,  machine  gunners, 
Army  Service  Corps,  etc.  Canada  does 
not  yet  begin  to  realize  all  she  owes  to 
these  patient,  patriotic  men.  Their 
portion  has  been,  so  far,  indifference, 
and,  in  some  cases,  insulting  and  sar- 
castic references  and  abuse.  Of  this 
they  themselves  are  painfully  conscious, 


yUrsJnox:  Say 

Experts  call  Knox  Gelatine  the  "4  to  1  gelatine" 

because  each  package  makes  4  pints  of  jelly^ — or 

4  times  the  quantity  made  by  ordinary  brands — 

and  it  is  measured  so  that  you  can  make  the  full 

quantity,  or  any  portion  desired. 

As  an  example  of  a  real  delight  I  suggest  this  ex- 
quisite but  easily  made  dessert  of 

KNOX 

SPARKLING 

GELATINE 

Orang^e,  Banana  or  Apple  Sponge 

^  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine        1  cup  sugar  {V->  cup  if  banana  pulp 
%  cup  cold  water  is  used) 

14  cup  boiling  water  2  tablespoonfuls  lemon  juice 

1  cup  orange,  apple  o;-  banana  pulp        Whites  of  two  eggs.  Few  grains  salt 
Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  Are  minntes  and  dissolve  in  boiling  water.     Add  sugar,  and  when 
dimplTed.  add  lemon  jmce.    Strain,  cool  slightly  and  add  fniit  pulp.     When  mixture  begina  to 
stiffen,  beat  until  li«ht;  th«n  add  whites  of  eggs  beaten  until  stiff,  and  beat  together  thor- 
oughly.     Turn    into    mold,    first    dipped    in    cold 
■  ifxi  pure  Itmon  fittCoT  "-ter,  and  chill.     May  be  served  with  a  custard 
for  auieh  uie.  '  «»"ce    made    with   the    remaining   egg   yolks.      If   a 

J      s      ^»#».  Charlotte  is  dpsired,  line  mold  with   strips  of  stale 

cake. 

N<At :   Th)a  ttcipe  only  uses  quoHer  package  of 
Gelatine  and  mai^ts  ever  one  pint   0/  Sponge. 
Write    for    the    Knox    Knowledge    Books — 
"Dainty    Desserts"    and    "Food    Economy" — 
free,  if  you  mention  your  grocer's  name  and 
address. 


Plain. for  gen' 
eraluse,  easily 


CHARLES  B.   KNOX   GEUTINE  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  C,  180  St.  Paul  St.  W.,  Montreal,  Que. 
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and  so  they  have  had  to  do  their  enorm- 
ous task  under  the  bitter  feeling  of  per- 
sonal wrong — a  handicap  indeed. 

A  concrete  example  demonstrates  the 
way  in  which  these  officers  and  men  have 
been  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  both  as  to 
rank  and  pay.  In  one  small  section  of 
the  instructional  staff,  three  junior  war- 
rant officers  were  allowed  to  proceed 
overseas.  Two  of  these  have  become 
lieutenant-colonels,  with  decorations, 
and  the  third  a  captain,  though  they 
were  no  better  men  than  many  other 
warrant  officers  who  were  equally 
anxious  to  go,  but  were  ordered  to  re- 
main in  Canada  and  who  have  received 
no  honors  and  no  promotion,  many  of 
them  senior  to  the  fortunate  trio  before 
war  brought  them  their  reward. 

This  is,  in  itself,  hard  enough  for  the 
unfortunate   victims   of   circumstances, 


but  when  added  to  it  is  the  coldness  and 
sometimes  the  open  sneering  of  the  pub- 
lic, it  is  almost  past  endurance. 
Further,  they  are  deprived  of  the 
privileges  which  come  to  the  returned 
soldier;  for  example,  joining  the 
G.W.V.A.,  wearing  a  button  which 
means  something,  and  equal  participa- 
tion in  the  War  Service  Gratuity. 

Colonel  Thompson  concludes  his 
article  by  hoping  that,  during  the  pres- 
ent session  of  the  House,  the  Minister  of 
Militia  will  make  very  clear  the  facts 
and  figures  briefly  stated  in  this  article, 
and  that  the  press  of  Canada  will  give 
great  prominence  to  his  statement,  to 
the  end  that  a  crying  injustice  may  be 
wiped  away  and  a  deserving  class  of 
hard-working  and  patriotic  soldiers 
completely  vindicated. 


The  Aerial  "Flivver" 


Eighty-mile  Ford  of  the  Air  Witt 
Cost  About  $2,000 

WflTK  a  wing  span  of  18  feet,  a  land- 
ing  speed  of  only  37  miles  an  hour, 
and  an  ability  to  fly  22  miles  on  a  gallon 
of  gas,  an  inventor,  Captain  Martin,  ap- 
pears to  have  gone  far  toward  the  con- 
summation of  our  desire  to  each  own  his 
little  old  aerobus,  says  the  Scientific 
American: 

A  most  important  development  is  the 
production  of  a  low  priced,  most  use- 
ful airplane,  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
a  Ford  automobile.  This  machine  has 
been  produced  by  the  noted  aeronautic 


engineer,  Captain  James  V.  Martin.  In 
reality,  Captain  Martin  produced  this 
little  airplane  to  supply  the  military 
need  for  a  light  fighter  capable  of  climb- 
ing to  25,000  feet  within  a  half  hour, 
with  two  guns  to  fight  raiding  Germans, 
having  a  speed  of  over  100  miles  an  hour. 
To  obtain  these  results  he  evolved  new 
and  ingenious  methods  of  construction 
and  trussing  which  greatly  decreased 
the  weight  and  head  resistance.  He  also 
evolved  a  retractable  chassis,  which 
folds  up  like  a  bird  folds  his  legs  when 
in  flight.  By  this  one  device  there  is 
eliminated  11/100  of  the  total  head  re- 
sistance of  the  airplane,  so  that  the 
speed  is  thereby  increased  by  11  miles 
an  hour.  The  K-bar  trussing  reduces 
the  head  resistance  through  the  elimina- 
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EffSTER  is  a  time  wKen  all  CKrist- 
endom  rejoices — tKe  usKering    in  of 
Spring  with  4\e  vital,  desire-compel! 
ing  appeal  of  av?akening  life  for  things 
beautiful,  dainty  and  chaste. 

While  Nature  gladdens  the  heart  and 
eye  v}i^  its  splendor  and  good  taste — 
assist  by  bringing  added  happiness  to 
your  loved  ones. 

The  arrival  of  a  box  of  Patterson  s 
Chocolates,  ever  a  time  of  rejoic- 
ing, gives  4ie  finishing  touch 
to  the  Joyous  Easter  Season. 
These    delightful    confections 
are   alxN'ays   appreciated — and  ^ 

your  considt!ration  approved  as  ^ 

a  matter  of  good  taste.  "    '" 


Rs  Your  Easter 
Greeting  Send 


BuTumy 


Vo^ 
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O.K. 

for  the 
Daily  Shave 


It  is  part  of  the  joy  of  living, 
at  business  or  **en  tour,"  to 
be  able  to  run  your  fingers 
over  your  chin  and  find  it 
as  smooth  as  your  forehead. 

A  Gillette  Safety  Razor  is 
an  indispensable  part  of  the 
touring  equipment.  The 
wind  is  so  kindly  to  the 
Gillette-shaven  chin. 


Gillette 

Safety   Razor 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  Gillette  Sets  to  choose  from  at  hardware  stores, 
jewelers'  and  druggists'.  Many  car-owners  prefer  one  of  the  Pocket  Editions. 
TTie  new  Gillette  Set  No.  20,  bound  in  black,  seal  grain  leather,  slips  handily 
into  the  vest  pocket,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  finer  piece  of  shaving  cutlery  in 
the  world. 


$5.00 

the  set 


-OiHette^ 


KNOWN  THE 


WORLD  OVCR 


The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co. 
of  Canada,  Limited 

Montreal 
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The  Canadian  Fairbanks- Morsu  Company,  Limited, 
of  Toronto,  Iceeps  4,000  active  accounts  up  to  date 
with  two  Burroughs  Boolikeeping  Machines.  Two 
girls  do  all  the  work  better  and  quicker  than  did  the 
three  bookkeepers  who  depended  on  pen-and-ink 
methods.  Books  are  always  in  balance,  and  state- 
ments always  go  out  between  the  first  and  third  of 
llic  month. 
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The  Language  of  Business 

Business  speaks  in  figures. 

Sales,  profits,  payrolls,  accounts  —  figures. 

Statistics,  comparisons,  the  raw  materials  of  good  manage- 
ment—  figures. 

That  is  why  machines  which  handle  figures  automatically, 
rapidly,  economically,  perform  a  real  service  to  all  business. 

That  is  why  Burroughs  Machines  play  so  large  a  part  in 
modern  business. 

The  wastefulness  of  having  clerks  multiph  and  divide,  add 
and  subtract,  enter  debits  and  credits  and  take  off  balances  with 
pen  or  pencil  is  staggering  when  compared  with  the  econom\, 
swiftness  and  automatic  accuracy  of  Burroughs  Machines. 


AUDIXCi  —  just  gettin^r  totals  is  txLiy- 
1  \.  where  in  business,  from  the  larj^est  manu- 
facturing estabhshment  to  the  comer  urorerx 
store.  Many  Burroughs  machines  are  Iniilt 
for  this  service  alone.  They  check  sales  slips 
and  invoices,  total  cash  and  credits,  help  in 
lwokkee|)ing  and  prevent  errors  that  lessen 
profits. 

BOOKKEEPING  — posting  ledgers,  mak- 
ing statements  and  tabulating  information 
is  amazingly  sim|)lified  when  all  it  nu-ans  is 
shipping  a  ledger  page,  card  or  form  into  the 
carriage  of  a  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine, 
|)ressing  a   feu    ke\s  and   indling  a   lexer   (or 


touching  a  bar)  that  controls  an  electric 
motor.  Debits  are  automatically  added, 
credits  .subtracted,  and  totals,  or  balances, 
printed. 

(■^ALCULATINC;— Still  another  type  c^f 
-^  Burroughs  machine  is  the  Calculator,  a 
light,  ccjnvenient.  hand\-  means  of  muItii)King. 
dividing,  adding  and  subtracting,  where  what 
\ou  want  is  the  answer,  as  in  extending  and 
checking  invoices,  figuring  payrolls,  cVllgiilat- 
ing  interest  and  man>-  other  cases. 

Call   the   nearest    Burroughs  office    tci  find 
the  machine  that  just  fits  your  figure  neuds. 


The  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  of  Canada,  Limited 

Windsor,   Ontario 


Adding  — Bookkeeping —  Calcula  tin 
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l"  I  D  I    C  f      Earn    a    Good  Salary   as  a 
VI 1 1\  Lj  O  •  Commercial  Artist 


A 


RE  YOU  eager  to  earn  your  own  living. — make  a  good  independent  income)  //  yMt  like  to 
draw,  develop  your  artistic  talent, — become  a  trained  Commercial  Illustrator.  In  thii 
modern  profession  you  are  paid  as'much  as  a  manlieiUi  eifuat  ahilibf. 

Earn  $35,  $50,  $75  a  Week  and  More 

Thousands  of  advertisers,  periodicals,  publishers  and  others  buy  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  de- 
signs and  illustrations  every  year.  The  present  opportunities  m  this  field  hast  ntetr  bttn  txctUed,— 
and  women  are  naturally  fitted  for  the  work.  Neysa  McMein,  Rose  O'Neill,  Helen  Dryden.  Fanny 
Munsell,  Jessie  Willcox  Smith,  MiyjWilson  Preston 'and  numerous  others 'earn  incomes  that  would 
took  good  to  many  a  business  man. 

You.  too.  should  succeed,  with  the  prober  trtinins.  The  Federal  Course  and  Home  Studi  Train- 
ing ts  a  preten  reauH-getter.     The  work  is  fascinating,  easy  to  learn  and  to  apply. 

Advisory  Council  of  Nationally  Known  Artists 

The  Federal  Advisory  Council  includes  such  "top-notch"  illustrators  and  designers  as  Charles  E 
Chambers,  well-known  Magazine  and  Story  illustrator;  Franklin  Booth,  "Painter  with  the  Pen;" 
//aroW  Cross.  Designer  for  the  Gorham  Co.:  Ed:tard  B.  Brewer,  of  "Cream "^  Wheat"  fame  (he 
did  the  illustration  in  this  advertisement);  D.  7.  Lacin,  Mgr,  Chicago  Tribune  Art  D«it.;  M-stlaek 
Price,  an  authority  on  Posters,  and  others.  You  can  now  profit  by  their  nsccett  and  experience, 
for  eflcA  has  contributed  an  exclustoe  original  lesson  to  the  Federal  Course. 

Send  Today  for  "Your  Future" 

Every  ambitions  girl  should  read  IJiis  56-paee  book,  besatifullj  IBustrftted  in  «aJo7s. 
It  shows  remarkable  work  by  Federal  .Students,  t*Ils  of  snooesseA  uAtiered  by  women, 
and  how  you  can  study  in  your  own  home.  Send  for  it  NOW— ifc  will  open  yeor  eyea 
to  opportunities  in  this  field.     CBadly  mailed  without  obligation  or  charge. 

FEDERAL  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCIAL  DESIGNING 

5102  Warner  BIdg.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


tion  of  struts  and  wires  and  permits  the 
increase  of  the  gap  and  gives  a  higher 
factor  of  safety.  The  result  is  a  very 
attractive  little  airplane,  equipped  with 
40-horse-power  engine,  capable  of  carry- 
ing two  passengers  at  a  speed  of  from 
70  to  80  miles  an  hour.  A  most  re- 
markable feature  is  that  this  airplane 


will  make  about  22  miles  on  a  gallon  of 
gasoline.  Having  a  span  of  only  18  feet, 
and  weighing  only  350  pounds,  complete 
with  motor,  and  having  a  landing  speed 
of  only  37  miles  an  hour,  this  plane  can 
land  on  and  start  from  almost  any  coun- 
try road.  It  is  expected  to  sell  at  about 
$2,000. 


British  M.P.'s.— Sartorially 


Home    Dress    Eccentricities    Which 
Have  Amused  the  Commons 

CIR  HENRY  LUCY— better  known, 
^  perhaps,  as  "Toby,  M.P.,"  of  Punch 
— writes  in  Cornhill  Magazine,  under  the 
title,  "An  Eleven  of  All  England,"  of 
the  portraits  which  he  has  presented 
recently  to  the  famous  old  Reform  Club. 
London,  England.  "Toby"  diverts  his 
readers'  attention,  during  the  course  of 
this  fascinating  article,  from  portraits 
to  sartorial  surprises  which  have,  from 
time  to  time,  served  to  lighten  and 
brighten  proceedings  in  the  staid  old 
British  House  of  Commons.  He  i-efers, 
among  others,  to  Joseph  Cowen,  once  a 
North  of  England  political  giant,  and 
says: 

The  picture  (in  the  Reform  Club 
group)  preserves  the  costume  in  which 
he  walked  the  streets  of  Newcastle,  in 
no  detail  altered  when  he  went  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  A  striking  bit  of 
color  is  supplied  by  the  red  shirt  cuffs 
visible  beneath  his  coat-sleeves.  On  his 
knees  rests  the  soft  felt  hat  whose  ap- 
pearance with'n  range  of  the  Speaker's 
eye  forty  years  at:o  fluttered  the  dove- 
cote of  the  House  of  Commons.  At 
that  time  there  prevailed  a  rule  that 
made  the  tall  silk  hat  an  indispensable 
appendage  to  man's  out-of-door  attire. 

Since  then  much  has  happened  in  the 
way  of  loosening  the  bonds  of  sartorial 
etiquette.  I  remember  the  thrill  of 
pain^  astonishment  that  ran  through 
the  House  when  one  afternoon,  in  sum- 
mer-time. Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
flinging  himself  down  on  his  corner  seat 
below  the  gangway,  on  the  Opposition 
benches,  held  out  to  full  view  a  pair  of 
tan-colored  shoes!  Later  still,  in  an  ex- 
ceptionally hot  summer,  waistcoats  were 
discarded  even  on  the  Treasury-bench. 
Cummerbunds  were  openly  worn  by 
Secretaries  of  State. 


In  this  connection  one  recalls  the  pic- 
ture incidentally  drawn  by  Wraxall,  in 
memories  dating  something  more  than 
a  century  earlier.  Ministers  at  that 
time  took  their  places  and  their  part 
in  debate,  arrayed  in  full  Court  dress, 
equipped  with  the  sword  which  to-day 
even  Sheriffs,  attending  to  present  a 
petition  at  the  Bar  of  the  House,  are 
peremptorily  ordered  to  leave  in  charge 
of  the  door-keeper,  as  if  it  were  a  wet 
umbrella.  The  gossip  of  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  tells  how,  on  one 
occasion,  George  Ill's  favorite  Prime 
Minister,  Lord  North,  rising  from  his 
place  on  the  Treasury-bench  with  intent 
to  quit  the  House  behind  the  Speaker's 
chair,  holding  his  sword  horizontally  in 
his  left  hand  as  if  it  were  a  lance, 
carried  off  on  the  point  of  the  scabbard 
the  wig  of  a  colleague  at  the  end  of  the 
bench  who,  at  the  moment,  happened  to 
be  s'itting  with  head  bent  downwards  in 
meditative  mood. 

But  that  is  a  long  time  ago — a  far 
cry  from  Joseph  Cowen's  felt  hat,  or 
Lord  Randolph's  tan  shoes.  Both,  on 
their  appearance,  regarded  as  starting 
anachronisms,  are  now  commonplaces  of 
daily  life  in  the  Commons.  Since 
Cowen's  soft  felt  hat  appeared  on  the 
scene  we  have  had  Keir  Hardie's  tweed 
cap,  and  the  billycock  built  on  the  model 
of  the  roof  of  a  Swiss  chalet  under 
which,  before  he  went  to  the  war  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  Colonel,  John  Ward 
walked  about  the  Lobby  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  more  costly  structure,  as 
became  a  member  of  his  family,  was  a 
hat  constructed  of  finest  Panama  with 
which,  for  a  while,  Mr.  Rothschild 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  members. 
Its  flight  through  the  lobbies  was,  how- 
ever, meteoric.  It  excited  such  marked 
attention  that  the  Member  for  Ayles- 
bury, most  modest  of  men,  shrinking 
from  the  prominence  attained,  dispensed 
with  a  structure  which,  in  conception 
and  construction,  had  evidently  cost  him 
some  thought. 


Using  Tanks  for  Peace  Purposes 


Theij  Are  Employed  on  Towpaths 
in   France 

THANKS  are  substituting  for  mules, 
and  doing  other  odd  jobs  in  France, 
says  the  Illustrated  World.  The  large 
tanks  are  not  as  mobile  as  they  might 
be,  and  endeavors  are  now  being  made  to 
make  the  "Whippet"  an  instrument  of 
civilian  constructiveness. 

"The  tanks — the  immortal  tanks — 
which  first  lumbered  over  the  top  at  the 
battle  of  the  Somme  in  1916,  and  caused 
the  German  soldiers  to  rub  their  eyes 
and  look  twice,  are  now  startling  the 
peasants  of  Northern  France.  Any  day 
some  of  these  huge  fellows  may  be  seen 
rumbling  and  roaring  along  the  banks 
of  the  canals  with  which  this  region  is 
criss-crossed.  From  fortresses  they 
have  been  turned  into  mechanical  mules 
engaged  in  hauling  freight-laden  barges 
along  sluggish  waterways. 

"When  Ludendorff's  army  ran  away 
after  Chateau  Thierry,  he  did  not  leave 
a  horse  or  a  mule  behind  him.  Quick 
communication  had  to  be  restored  in  the 
evacuated  territory  and  with  such  parts 
of  the  railway  lines  as  remained  worked 
to  capacity  for  army  needs,  the  Allies 
had,  in  addition,  upon  their  hands  the 
great  problem  of  feeding  the  non-com- 
batants. The  canals,  though  closed  m 
many  places  with  wrecked  bridges  an 


water  released  because  of  broken  dikes, 
still  were  capable  of  rendering  trans- 
portation service.  Everywhere  long 
lines  of  abandoned  barges  were  idle. 
But  without  mules  or  horses,  how  were 
they  to  be  utilized? 

"Some  ingenious  mind  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  the  tanks.  So  these  monsters, 
fresh  from  the  hot  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
were  recalled  in  many  instances.  Their 
function  was  changed  from  that  of 
the  proud  warrior  to  humble  towrpath 
mule. 

"There  was  not  time,  nor  indeed  was 
there  need,  to  alter  materially  the 
equipment.  The  armor  was  retained, 
only  the  guns,  big  and  little,  were  re- 
moved. Thus  suddenly  the  hum  and 
bustle  of  industrial  life  again  appeared 
in  a  novel  form  along  the  desolate 
.stretches  of  waterways. 

"The  big  tanks  are  capable  of  hauling 
many  tons  of  foodstuffs  and  other  sup- 
plies loaded  on  barges,  chained  or  roped 
together.  These  noisy  workers  are  per- 
forming their  task  admirably.  In  fact, 
they  circumvent  troubles  that  would 
stop  a  mule.  Quite  frequently  the  walls 
of  the  canals  are  badly  broken  or  shell 
craters  wipe  out  the  path.  Sometimes, 
ioo,  great  masses  of  stone  or  brick  from 
gun-wrecked  buildings  present  a  barrier. 
The  tanks  surmount  these  obstacles  with 
the  same  nonchalance  they  showed  in 
going  over  the  battered  no-man's  land 
dor  across  the  German  trenches." 
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Liebknecht  Was 
Clubbed  to  Death 

Prussian  Officers  Carried  Out  Mur- 
der of  Extremist  Leader 


XlfHEN  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxem- 
burg died,  the  world  in  general 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  danger  that  Bolshevism 
might  engulf  Germany  had  passed. 
Sober  second  thoughts,  however,  leave 
people  not  so  sure.  It  begins  to  look 
as  though  the  old  order  is  established 
still  at  Berlin,  that  the  autocratic  idea 
is  still  in  the  saddle.  And  men  are  be- 
ginning to  remember  that  during  the  war 
the  only  man  in  Kaiserdom  who  had  the 
courage  to  charge  Germany  with  hav- 
ing started  the  carnage  was  Karl 
Liebknecht.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
Spartacans  were,  after  all,  actuated 
with  a  desire  to  make  the  revolu- 
tion really  democratic?  The  question 
will  not  down. 

And  now  comes  the  Daily  Telegraph 
(London)  with  a  story  to  the  effect  that 
Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg  were, 
in  reality,  clubbed  to  death  deliberately 
in  order  to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  An 
English  correspondent  tells  this  story: 

When  in  my  message  describing  tne 
scene  at  Liebknecht's  grave  I  tried  to 
give  you  a  hint  of  some  deeper  horror 
which  was  accountable  for  the  extreme 
nervous  tension  among  the  mourners, 
and  which  had  a  very  close  connection 
with  the  deaths  of  Liebknecht  and  Rosa 
Luxemburg,  I  had  only  the  thinnest 
thread,  hardly  amounting  to  evidence,  on 
which  to  found  my  suspicion  that  be- 
hind the  tragedies  of  these  two  deaths 
there  was  being  deliberately  hidden  a 
truth  which  must  ultimately  come  out, 
and  would  prove  the  facts  to  be  of  such 
a  horrible  character  as  scarcely  to  be  be- 
lievable. But  a  short  hour  ago  I 
chanced  on  one  who  has  given  me  what 
in  all  solemnity  he  a.ssures  me  is  the 
story  of  what  actually  took  place.  In 
themselves,  as  I  have  said,  the  facts  are 
dreadful  and  revolting,  but  apart  from 
the  matter  of  the  fate  of  the  two  victims 
immediately  concerned,  the  whole  awful 
story  has  a  very  grave  bearing  on  the 
wider  question  of  the  true  condition  of 
Germany  and  the  relative  power  of  the 
various  parties  of  the  old  military 
regime  and  the  present  Government — a 
condition  which  may  be  very  different 
from  the  picture  presented  to  the  outside 
world,  if  one  only  knew  what  may  pos- 
sibly be  going  on  beneath  the  froth  of 
general  elections. 

My  informant  claims  to  have  been  an 
eye-witness  of  the  incidents  which  he 
describes.  He  was  staying,  he  says,  at 
the  Eden  Hotel,  where  the  horrible  affair 
took  place,  and  he  returned  there  on  the 
night  of  the  tragedy  at  10..30  to  find  an 
armed  sentry  guarding  the  door.  This 
sentry  told  him  that  Liebknecht  had 
been  arrested  and  that  it  was  intended 
to  beat  him  to  death.  In  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  hotel  nobody  was  to 
be  seen.  Thus  the  story  circulated  in  the 
official  report  about  the  "infuriated 
crowds"  was  false,  and  the  crowd  ex- 
isted only  in  the  imagination  of  the 
military  authorities  who  spread  the  re- 
port. When  he  entered  the  hotel  he 
found  a  group  of  eight  military  officers 
and  half  a  dozen  civilians.  There  was 
an  air  of  expectancy  about  them,  and  in 
about  fifteen  minutes  Rosa  Luxemburg 
appeared,  accompanied  by  the  Kriminal 
WnclUmeuter  (Chief  of  the  Criminal 
Police).  A  few  minutes  later  Lieb- 
knecht came  down-stairs,  after  having 
been  que.<(tionerl  by  the  military.  He  was 
guarded  by  armed  soldiers. 

.lust  when  Liebknecht  was  passing  the 
narrator  of  this  affair,  an  officer  of  the 
Guards  Cavalry  suddenly  sprang  to- 
ward him,  shouting,  "Is  that  fellow  still 
alive?"  Tne  oflBcer  then  joined  the  mili- 
tary escort,  which  left  the  hotel  with 
both  prisoners.  In  about  fifteen  minutes 
he  returned  and  said  that  Liebknecht 
had  been  beaten  to  death  with  the  butt- 
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ends  of  rifies.  The  blows  were  struck 
from  behind,  and  at  the  second  blow 
Liebknecht  collapsed.  Again  the  story 
circulated  about  Liebknecht's  attempt 
to  escape  appears  to  have  been  invented 
by  the  authorities  concerned  and  to  be  a 
downright  lie.  According  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  one  of  the  sentries, 
Liebknecht  was  deliberately  murdered 
by  the  soldiers,  who  were  encouraged  to 
this  deed  by  their  officers. 

The  next  step  taken  was  to  compel  all 
civilians  to  leave  the  hall  of  the  hotel 
while  the  military  and  hotel  employees 
were  assembled  alone.  These  em- 
ployees afterward  declared,  quite  in- 
dependently of  each  other,  that  Rosa 
Luxemburg  had  also  been  beaten  down 
at  the  entrance  to  the  hotel  by  soldiers 
and  officers.  There  was  no  sign  of  any 
enraged  crowd.  My  informant  states 
that  the  official  declaration  of  the 
Guards  Cavalry  Schtitzen  Division  was 
one  complete  untruth  from  beginning  to 
end.  A  major  who  was  present  in  the 
hotel  could  easily  have  investigated  the 
affair,  but  caused  a  false  statement  to  be 
issued  instead  of  the  truth.  Later  on 
the  manager  of  the  hotel  was  ordered 
to  assemble  all  the  employees  and  to 
read  this  false  report  aloud  to  them.  In 
this  way  the  employees  were  intimidated 
by  that  militarism  which  is  by  some  sup- 
posed to  have  been  thrust  forever  out  of 
Germany. 

The  soldiers  declared  that  they  had 
thrown  the  body  of  Rosa  Luxemburg 
into  the  canal.  On  the  day  following 
these  terrible  events  all  the  officers  who 
knew  about  them  had  disappeared  from 
the  hotel.  The  whole  affair  has  now 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  impartial 
committee,  which  is  working  in  conjunc- 
tion with  members  of  the  Independent 
Socialist  Committee.  My  informant  is 
of  opinion  that  while  Liebknecht's  body 
was  being  carried  away  in  a  car  some 
revolver-shots — probably  blank  cart- 
ridges— were  fired  toward  the  car  in 
order  to  give  some  sort  of  reality  to  the 
story  of  Liebknecht's  flight.  The  strug- 
gle of  the  military  officers  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  old  position  is  getting 
constantly  fiercer,  and  is  assuming  the 
shape  of  a  movement  for  removing  the 
soldiers'  councils  and  upholding  the  old 
system  of  subordination.  The  old  spirit 
of  militarism  has,  in  fact,  revived,  and 
in  a  form  which  supplies  a  reason  for 
caution.  The  attitude  of  the  officers  is 
intelligible  enough.  The  majority  of 
them  are  professional  soldiers,  and  since 
the  breakdown  of  military  force  have 
lacked  occupation,  and,  in  some  cases, 
even  the  wherewithal  to  live.  To  them 
the  revival  of  militarism  means  the  pos- 
sibility of  gaining  a  living  again,  and 
since  many  of  the  returned  soldiers  are 
unable  to  f^nd  employment  in  trade  or  in- 
dustry, they  are  only  too  willing  to  join 
the  army  and  again  become  profession- 
als. Recruiting  for  the  army  which  is 
to  be  used  against  the  Poles  has  provided 
a  welcome  opportunity  to  these  men.  It 
is  obvious  that  these  soldiers  are  will- 
ing to  submit  to  the  reinstitution  of  the 
old  discipline,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
Berlin  Sicherheits-Wehr  (Safety  Force) 
will  drive  numbers  of  others  into  the 
new  recruited  army,  under  rules  which 
the  revolution  was  meant  to  remove. 


What  Conquered  the 
U-Boats 

The  Tiro  Chief  Weapons   Used  in 
Defeating   the  Submarines 

T^HE  U-Boats'  comparative  imnmnity 
from  attack  disappeared  when  the 
depth-bomb  and  submarine  mine  were 
brought  fuliy  into  play.  Robert  G. 
Sherrett  in  Munisey's  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  how  these  two  weapons 
were  successfully  employed  in  combat- 
ing the  depredations  of  the  Hun  pirates. 
He  says: 

The  campaign  against  the  submarine 
has  had  two  phases,  defensive  and 
offensive.  The  mine  barrage  represents 
the  former ;  the  most  effective  weapon  of 
the  latter  has  been  the  depth-bomb.  The 
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GlasB   Heads  Steel   Points. 

No  hammer  needed  when  you  want  to  hang 

Pictures,     Pennants,      Draperies,     Curtains, 

Po.sters,    or    any    wall    decorations.      Simply 

push    them   in    with   your   flngera.     Won't   in- 

re   paper  or  pla-ster. 

Moore  Push-less  Hangers 

"The  Hanger  with  Ike  Twist"  i 

Just    try    a    few    in    hanging    Bomp 
heavy    Pictures.         Better    and    safer    ] 
than  nails  or  screws  for  Clocks,  Mir- 
rors,    Hall     Racks.     Clothing,     etc.,     i 
weighing  up  to  100  pounds.    Will  not    ; 
mar  walls. 

At  Stationery,  Hardware,    1  O^ 

Pholo  Supply  Store*  *  •'C 

Send  lOc.  for  Ilhis.  Booklet  and  Samples 

Moore  Puah-Pin  Co. 
Dept.  C Philadelphia.  Pa. 


DEAF? 


tar  clearly  and  distinctly 
With  the  aid  of  the  LITTLE 
G'EM  EAR  I'HOXE.  the 
imallest  and  most  efficient 
electrical  hearing  device. 


The  Little  Gem 
Ear  Phone 

;t  warded  GOLD 
MEDAL  at  the 
International  Ex- 
position in  com- 
petitipn  with  all 
other  hearing 
devices. 

Our    Auto    Ear    Message    ia 
used  to  stcip  head  noises. 

Write  for  booklet,  which  explains  evervihing;  tell 
your  deaf  friends. 

GEM  EAR  PHONE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA 
1402-3**C"  Royal  Bank  Building,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Neie  York  Qf/ice,  47  W,  34U,  St. 


Every  Blemish 
Removedl  In 
Ten  Days 

I  will  TttSI   Every   Reader  off  This 

l^aper  How  FCICE 

VOUR  C0MPLEX30N  K^AKES  CC3  MARS 
YOUR  APPCARAKCB 


Psarl  La  Scee,   former  aetrest  who  offmr% 
iffOfnen  her  remarkable  complexicn  treatment 

This  prreat  bei:uty  marvel  hz3  fnstantly  prodaced  a  een- 
cation.  Stubborn  caccs  havo  been  cured  that  baffled  physi- 
cians for  years.  You  have  never  in  all  your  life  used  any- 
thing like  it.  Makes  madjy  conplc::ion,  red  spots,  pim- 
ples, blackheads, ciuptionsvar.;:;lialmost  liUo  magic.  No 
cream,  lotion,  enamel,  salve,  plaster,  bandage,  mask,  mas- 
cage,  diet  or  apparatus,  notliing  to  swallow.  It  doesr.': 
matter  whether  or  not  your  complexion  is  a  "fright." 
whether  your  face  is  full  of  muclcy  spots,  peppery  Wac!:- 
heads,  embarrassing  pimples  and  eruptions,  or  whether 
your  .skin  is  rough  and  "porey,"  and  you've  tried  almort 
everything  under  the  sun  to  pet  rid  of  the  blcmislics.  Thia 
wonderfultreatmentin  just  ten  days,  positively  removes 
every  blemish  and  beautiiles  yourEl.in  In  amarvelous  way. 
You  look  years  younger.  It  gives  the  skin  tho  bloom  and 
tint  of  purity  of  a  freshly-blown  rose.  In  10  daj-s  you  can  be 
the  subject  of  wild  admiration  by  all  yonr  friends,  nomrt- 
ter  what  your  age  or  condition  of  health.  All  mothotfs 
now  known  am  cast  aside.  Your  face,  even  armn, 
hands,  shoulders  are  beautified  beyond  your  fondest 
dreams  All  this  I  'will  absolutely  prove  t^^  you  before  your 
own  eyes  in  your  mirror  in  ten  days.  Tbii  treatment  ia 
very  pleasant  to  use.    A  few  minutes  even'  day  does  it. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  this  really  astount^infr  treatment 
free.  Youtakenorirk — send  no  money — punt  your  naira 
C"id  address  on  coi:pon  below  and  1  will  give  you  full  par- 
ticulara  by  next  mail—Free. 
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PEARL  LA  SAQE,  D^M.  B-35S 

aa  SI.  Poicr  St.,  Mot.vr.Li.L,  r.c.,  Con. 

PlMiae  tell  mo  hoTv  to  clear  ir7  comr-'cxion  h  ten 
dmys;  ttlao  send  mo  I'carl  La  Laco  i.eauty  l^...c:.  rc:^_ 
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steel  Equipment 

( ^  { { t 

adds  wonderfully 
to   the   neat   ap- 
pearance of   the 
office  —  because 

it     is     unusually 
neat     and     com- 
pact. 

■■■■ 

We  Make  a  Full  Range  of 
High  Grade  All-Sleel  Equipment 

IMustration     above     shows     our     24-drawer 
Document    File    Case. 

Steel    Equipment    document    file    cases    aro 
strong  and  riyid— each  file  fits  perfectly  in 
separate  compaVtments,  and  is  equipped  wHh 
a     smooth-running     foHower     block.       Siee 
over  all:   20%"  x    14%"   x   llhi". 

Illustrated  Catalog  on  Request 

This  cataloK^  will  give  you  a  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  advantage  in  using  Steel  Equip- 
ment.    Our  complete   line  is   well   described 
and  illustrated. 

The  Steel  Equipment  Co., 

OTTAWA,  ONT.         Umii.d 

The  Shine  That  Lasts 


Your   shoes   will   hold  their  shine   a  surpris- 
ingly  lonp  time  if  you  use 

WAittemore*s 

ft  Shoe  Polishes 

The  Whittemore  line  st-rvi.-s  a  duuljit;  pur- 
pose, viz.,  that  of  a  polish  and  leather  pre- 
servative. OUR  BOSTONIAN  CREAM  is 
the  ideal  cleaner  for  kid 
and  calf  leather.  Put  up 
in  Brown,  Grey,  White,  in 
fact  all  colors. 
Try  our  NOBBY  BROWN 
PASTE  for  brown  shoes 
and  PEERLESS  O  X  - 
BLOOD  PASTE  for  red 
thocs. 

QUICK  WHITE  LiquUI  Can- 
vafi   Dreasing. 

\LRO     White     Cake    Canvas 
I>TTf«ing.        Oilt      Edge     8elf- 
-^)i ;r;inK    Dressinit. 
\   k    yrfljr  dealer.     If  he  can- 
;.  ■'    "Mpply    you.    write   as. 


DRESSING 
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fPREStRVfS 

ILEATHER 

|--R[STORtS 

COLOR 
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Whittemore  Bros. 

CORPORATION 
Cambridge,  Mau..      U.S.A. 


HELP  WANTED 

Would  you  be  willing  to  sell 
us  your  spare  time  ?  We  will 
buy  it  at  a  much  better  price 
than  your  present  employ- 
ment is  nettin);  you.  Let  us 
tell  you  about  it — a  postcard 
will   do. 

AUrtii  Agtmtf  Dtvltltm 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO..  Ltd. 
143-153  UiriverMty  Ave..    Toronto.  Ontario 


gun  can  reach  its  target  only  on  the 
surface,  and  is  foiled  when  the  enemy 
submerges;  the  depth-bomb  follows  him 
under  the  waves  and  inevitably  destroys 
him  if  he  is  within  its  radius  of  action 
when  it  explodes. 

This  new  and  formidable  weapon  is 
virtually  an  unanchored  mine,  which  has 
only  to  be  dropped  overboard  in  the  gen- 
eral neighborhood  of  the  unseen  foe  to 
do  its  destructive  work.  From  a  bomb 
carrying  perhaps  forty  pounds  of  high 
explosive  it  has  matured  to  the  size  of  a 
steel  container  capable  of  holding  more 
than  two  hundred  pounds  of  TNT. 

Knowing  how  disturbing,  if  not 
destructive,  a  neighboring  subaqueous 
blast  might  be  to  a  submarine,  the  ex- 
perts asked,  soon  after  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities: 

"Why  not  attack  the  hiding  U-boat 
with  mines,  which  could  be  dropped  in 
the  general  vicinity  of  the  hostile 
craft?" 

The  depth-bomb  was  the  logical  de- 
velopment, and  the  advent  of  TNT  gave 
the  ordnance  engineer  a  more  potent 
destructive  agent. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  freighter  that 
tried  to  destroy  a  U-boat  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  means  of  a  depth-charge,  and 
escaped  self-destruction  by  only  a  nar- 
row margin.  She  was  traveling  at  com- 
paratively low  speed  when  she  surprised 
a  submarine  just  poking  its  periscope 
nut  of  the  depths  for  an  observation. 
As  the  merchantman  got  her  stern  over 
where  the  U-boat  had  ducked,  she  cast 
loose  a  large  bomb.  Before  she  could 
move  onward  far  enough  to  be  out  of 
harm's  reach,  the  charge  detonated,  and 
the  violently  upblown  sea  tore  part  of 
the  vessel's  after  body  away. 

The  submarine,  when  she  dives,  leaves 
a  trail  at  the  surface  which,  to  the  prac- 
ticed eye,  tells  something  of  her  move- 
ments under  water.  Air,  caught  in 
various  parts  of  the  under-sea  craft, 
rises  from  the  fleeing  enemy,  and  this, 
together  with  a  film  of  oil,  suffices  to  be- 
tray the  general  course  of  the  hidden 
foe  for  some  distance.  At  the  right 
moment  the  pursuing  destroyer  drops 
the  steel-cased  depth-charge  over  her 
own  stern,  and  by  the  time  the  bomb  has 
sunk  to  the  exploding  depth  the  des- 
troyer is  well  away  from  the  column  of 
upheaved  water. 

One  of  America's  most  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  improved  or  perfected 
depth-bomb  is  a  cunningly  devised  ap- 
paratus which  makes  it  possible  to  ad- 
just the  firing  mechanism  so  that  it 
will  operate  at  submergences  of  two 
hundred    or   even    three    hundred    feet. 

The  best  and  surest  sigij  of  a  telling 
hit  is  the  persistent  appearance  of  an 
area  of  disturbed  water,  produced  by 
large  quantities  of  air  escaping  from 
the  crippled  craft.  This  indicates  that 
the  sea  has  broken  into  the  living  and 
operative  compartments  of  the  boat. 

It  is  said  that  the  British  not  long 
ago  devised  a  new  order  of  subaqueous 
attack  in  their  campaign  against  Ger- 
many's submarines.  This  is  in  the  form 
cf  a  shell,  charged  with  high  explosive, 
which  can  be  fired  from  a  naval  rifle. 
The  ordinary  projectile  ricochets,  or 
bounds  back  into  the  air,  when  it  strikes 
the  sea,  much  as  a  thrown  oyster-shell 
skips  over  the  water.  The  new  missile 
dives  when  it  strikes  the  waves  and 
travels  for  a  considerable  distance  after 
plunging  out  of  sight. 

After  reaching  a  fixed  depth,  or  after 
jroing  for  a  certain  distance  beneath  the 
water,  it  explodes  automatically.  It  is 
also  detonated  if,  on  its  submerged 
journey,  it  meets  a  solid  body.  When 
it  explodes,  depending  upon  the  size  of 
its  charge  of  trinitrotoluol,  it  acts  sub- 
.stantially  like  a  depth-bomb  in  its  effect 
upon  a  near-by  U-boat. 

The  pursuing  destroyer  or  other  arm- 
ed surface  vessel  does  not  have  to  run  in 
close  upon  the  U-boat  in  order  to  attack 
it  with  much  prospect  of  success.  The 
moment  a  submarine  is  discovered  thou- 
sands of  yards  away,  a  curtain  of  fire  of 
these  diving  shells  can  be  dropped  in 
her  proximity.  The  problem  is  not  the 
hard  one  of  striking  the  sm«II  tube  of 
the  periscope,  or  scoring  upon  a  trifling 
iiroa  of  exposed  conning-tower.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  drop  the  projectiles 
within  a  couple  of.hundred  feet  of  the 
target,  and  the  missiles  will  do  their 
dire  work  with  deadly  certainty. 


QJie  Siluernlate  of 

William  "Rogers  andks  Son 

OF  LASTING  CHARM  AND  GUARANTEED  SERVICE.  lUST  AS  1847  ROGERS  BROS 
IS  THE  STANDARD  OF  VALUE  IN  THE  HEAVIER  WARE.  SO  IN  THE  LES";  COSILy 
GRADE  WM.    ROGERS    &    SON    IS    KNOWN    10   BE    THE    BEST   AT   THE    PR'CE. 
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HE  secret  of  our  success  Over  There  is 
bound  to  be  the  secret  of  our  success  in 

the  business  world.     And  right  here  is  it's 

symbol — .my  Elgin  watch." 

The  Elgin  stands  for  the  new  idea  in  war  and 
iu  business  -  everj^thing  must  run  on  schedule  time. 

■\^Tien  zero  hour  for  Germany  was  set  by  the  Allies,  it 
not  only  marked  the  downfall  of  autocracy,  but  also  re- 
gistered the  last  zero  hour  of  the  Allied  schedule. 

For  weeks,  months,  years,  our  great  war  machine  worked 
on  schedule.  Everything  moved  like  well-oiled  watch- 
works — in  unison  and  to  the  tick  of  time. 

When  the  Elgin  marked  ii  o'clock  on  November  nth, 
our  chief  task  was  completed  our  great  work  done.  The 
whole  world  knows  how  the  bravery,  the  resource  and 
the  efficiency  of  our  own  Canadian  boys  have  won  for  us 
glory  and  honor. 

Now  a  new  chapter  opens.  Reconstruction  is  the  vital 
issue.  Greater  production  in  every  factory,  every  mine, 
on  every  farm,  by  every  Canadian  man  and  woman — is 
the  first  essential — we  must  all  work  to  schedule. 

The  Elgin  is  at  once  the  symbol  of  all  this  and  the  gate- 
way to  its  fulfilment.  It  continues  to  be  our  trusted  Ally 
in  Peace  and  production — just  as  faithfully  and  unerring- 
ly as  it  upheld  the  service  on  land,  on  sea  and  in  the  air. 

There  is  a  jeweler  in  your  vicinity  who  is  equipped  to  help 
you  safeguard  your  Time. 
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This  Branch  of  the  Service  is  for  the  Ladies  as  well  as  for  the  Men ! 

It  doesn't  matter  whether  you  live  in  a  fishing  town  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  a  city  in   Ontario,  on  a  farm  in 

Saskatchewan,  or  in  a  mining  town  in  British  Colombia — 

It  doesn't  matter  whether  you  are   young  or  past  the   prime   of   life,   or  whether   you   are   a   man   or   a 

woman — 

As  long  as  you  live  ANYWHERE  in   Canada  yon  can  make  money  as  a  representative  of  this  Company. 

The  greatest  advertising  campaign  ever  undertaken  by  Canadian  publishers  is  now  boosting  MACLEAN'S 

MAGAZINE  in  the  leading  daily  papers  every  month.     MACLEAN'S  is  famous — and  orders  are  pouring  in 

from  all  parts  of  Canada.     Many  persons   in  your  locality  send  ua  their  subscriptions,   quite  unsolicited. 

We  will  pay  you— WELL— 
to  get  these  subscriptions. 
Write  for  full  particulars. 
Sign  the  coupon.  Mail  it  to 
us  NOW. 


r—  — ^  -^  —  —  -^  —  fc— ^at  off  Here  and  Mail ^— 
THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 
I                      Dept.  27,  Ton      ,  Ontario 

Gentlemen : — Pleake  tell  me  how  I  can  make  money  by  your  plan. 
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U.S.  Labor  Denies 
Bolshevism 

Samuel  Gompers  Announces  Stand 
Taken  by  Organized  Labor 


Address 


A  N  important  statement  is  made  by 
Samuel  Gompers,  the  President  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in 
an  article  in  McClure's  Magazine  in 
which  he  definitely  disassociates  organ- 
ized labor  in  the  United  States  from 
Bolshevism.    He  writes: 

I  do  not  know  that  I  am  entitled  to 
very  great  credit  because  I  am  not  a 
Bolshevik.  With  my  understanding  of 
American  institutions  and  American  op- 
portunities, I  repeat  that  the  man  who 
would  not  be  a  patriot  in  defense  of  the 
institutions  of  our  country  would  be  un- 
deserving the  privilege  of  living  in  this 
country. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  discussed 
democracy.  We  have  used  that  term 
glibly  and  often  without  understanding. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  discussed  free- 
dom, and  often  without  understanding. 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  travel  in 
Germany.  I  have  never  heard  any 
people  so  vociferously  and  enthusiasti- 
cally sing  and  shout  the  terms  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  as  did  the  German 
people. 

Freedom  is  not  a  condition,  nor  is  de- 
mocracy a  condition.  Freedom  is  the 
exercise,  the  functioning  of  freedom, 
the  practice  of  freedom,  the  practice  of 
democracy.  All  that  society  can  give, 
all  that  Government  can  give,  is  the  op- 
portunity for  freedom.  It  depends  upon 
the  people  to  be  intelligent  and  grow 
into  the  feeling,  the  exercise  and  prac- 
tice of  the  function  of  freedom.  It  was 
because  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
democracy  were  menaced  by  the  system 
of  autocracy  and  militarism  that  the 
people  of  our  country  and  the  peoples 
of  other  countries  and  of  the  demo- 
cracies of  the  world  rallied  around  their 
banners  and  declared,  and  make  good 
their  willingness  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice,  for  the  principles,  the  institu- 
tions and  the  practice  of  freedom  which 
were  threatened  to  be  overwhelmed  and 
crushed. 

If  I  thought  that  Bolshevism  was  the 
right  road  to  go,  that  it  meant  freedom, 
justice  and  the  principles  of  humane 
society  and  living  conditions,  I  would 
join  the  Bolsheviki.  It  is  because  I  know 
that  the  whole  scheme  leads  to  nowhere, 
that  it  is  destructive  in  its  efforts  and  in 
its  every  activity,  that  it  compels  reac- 
tion and  brings  about  a  situation  worse 
than  the  one  it  has  undertaken  to  dis- 
place, that  I  oppose  and  fight  it. 

The  American  labor  movement  is 
founded  upon  the  historic  development 
of  conditions  of  industry  and  commerce 
in  our  country,  based  upon  the  ideas  and 
the  ideals  of  American  institutions;  it  is 
a  movement  that  is  rational,  natural, 
orderiv  and  yet  insistent  that  the  rights 
to  which  the  workers  are  entitled  shall 
be  fully  accorded. 

The  American  labor  movement  as 
represented  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  our  trade  unions  is 
this: 

We  believe  in  progress;  we  believe 
that  all  the  fruits  and  the  results  of 
the  genius  of  past  ages  and  of  to-day 
do  not  belong  to  any  particular  class, 
that  they  belong  in  truth  as  a  fair 
share,  and  opportunity  for  a  fair 
share,  to  every  man  and  woman  who 
gives  service  to  society  and  who  aids 
civilization. 

If  society  stands  like  a  stone  wall 
against  that  concept  as  a  united  body, 
against  that  presentation  of  thought  and 
ideas,  no  one  knows  with  what  we  may 
have  to  contend  later. 

The  workers  of  America  made  many 
sacrifices  during  the  war.  Many  of  our 
emplovers  and  financiers  reaped  enorm- 
ous profits  out  of  the  war.  There  are 
some  lessons  which  this  war  has  taught. 
There  are  some  advantages  which 
the  workers  have  gained,  and  these  must 
not  be  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  greed 
and  gain. 

The  standards  of  life  of  the  American 
working  people  must    not   be    lowered. 
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Labor  can  not  live  decently  on  a  wage 
less  than  it  now  receives  without  bring- 
ing down  the  standard  of  living.  Wages 
must  not  be  reduced.  In  many  instances 
they  must  be  increased  to  enable  the 
wage-earner  to  live  in  health  and  com- 
fort Hours  of  work  must  not  be 
lengthened  but  shortened.  The  workers 
of  our  country  must  be  given  leisure  and 
opportunity  for  the  improvement  of 
mind  and  body  and  spirit. 

Our  American  Bourbons  must  under- 
stand that  the  day  of  absolutism  in  in- 


dustry as  in  politics  is  at  an  end.  Hav- 
ing defeated  political  autocracy  abroad, 
the  workers  will  not  consent  to  have 
industrial  autocracy  enthroned  at  home. 
We  insist  that  a  better  time  shall  come 
into  the  work  and  the  lives  of  the  work- 
ing people  and  of  all  the  people  of  our 
country. 

We  hope  to  bring  about  a  better  day 
and  a  better  time,  to  see  to  it  that  this 
Republic  of  ours  shall  grow  industrially, 
agriculturally,  commercially,  financially, 
spiritually,  humanely. 


Did  Switzerland  Save  Allied  Cause  ? 


The  Storji  of  u  Diplomatic  Struggle 
Thnt  Enfled  Well 

TPHERE  was  a  time  when  Switzerland 
held  the  fate  of  the  Allies  in  her 
hands.  So  at  least  declares  Samuel 
Hopkins  Adams,  writing  in  Collier's 
Weekly.  Here  was  the  situation  as  he 
saw  it: 

Switzerland  has  no  seaport.  There 
was  no  way  of  obtaining  outside  supplies 
except  through  warring  countries  which 
were  extremely  busy  with  other  con- 
siderations. Switzerland's  food  was  get- 
ting low,  her  business  was  waning,  her 
herds  and  crops  were  deteriorating  at  an 
alarming  rate,  and  she  had  no  coal.  Far- 
reaching  propaganda  was  being  carried 
on  by  the  Kaiser's  emissaries;  it  is  said 
that  there  were  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred German  propagandists,  secret 
agents,  and  spies  in  Berne  alone. 

A  large  portion  of  the  country's  Ger- 
man-speaking populace  naturally  leaned 
toward  the  Central  Powers.  For  a  time 
the  German  element  appeared  to  be 
gaining  the  upper  hand,  and,  either  by 
pressure  of  insidious  influences  or  by  a 
well-timed  coup,  there  was  danger  that 
the  Swiss  Government  might  be  turned 
from  its  policy  of  defensive  neutrality, 
which  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
hopes  of  the  Allies.  For  the  German 
armies,  augmented  by  the  forces  with- 
drawn from  the  east  after  Russia's 
collapse,  now  outnumbered  the  French 
and  were  taxing  their  utmost  powers  of 
resistance.  Should  the  Swiss  army 
withdraw  from  the  German  frontier,  the 
mere  fear  of  a  Hun  advance  through  the 
neutral  territory  would  have  compelled 
an  extension  and  re-enforcement  of  the 
French  lines  along  the  Swiss  border,  and 
this,  in  the  face  of  a  superior  enemy 
force,  the  French  could  not  afford.  Had 
Switzerland  yielded  still  further  to  pres- 
sure and  either  joined  Germany  or,  hav- 
ing demobilized,  tacitly  permitted  her  to 
go  through,  pleading  helplessness  as  did 
Luxem.burg,  the  right  flank  of  the 
French  army  would  have  crumpled 
under  the  new  assault,  Paris  would  have 
been  taken,  and  the  way  opened  to  a 
complete  German  victory.  What  would 
have  been  the  subsequent  fate  of 
Switzerland  at  the  hands  of  a  conquer- 
ing Germany  is  another  question,  and 
one  which,  operating  potently  upon  the 
minds  of  those  most  concerned,  consti- 
tuted an  incentive  to  continued  neutral- 
ity. 

Meantime  the  problem  was  becoming 
poignant  for  the  shut-in  republic;  how 
to  live  through  to  the  end  of  the 
struggle.  Her  representatives  went  to 
the  Allies  to  present  their  desperate 
case.  Translated  from  the  formula  of 
international  comity  into  the  everyday 
language  of  give-and-take,  the  conversa- 
tions would  run  about  in  this  wise: 

Said  Switzerland  to  the  Allies:  "We 
are  short  of  food.  Wc  have  no  coal.  We 
have  no  ships  nor  any  avenues  of  supply. 
What  will  you  do  for  us?" 

Said  the  Allies  to  Switzerland:  "We 
have  not  enough  coal  for  ourselves. 
Food  is  scarce.  Our  own  people  are  on 
short  rations.  We  lack  ships  properly 
to  move  the  munitions  and  supplies  for 
our  own  people." 

To  which  Switzerland  replied:  "What 
can  we  do?  You  tell  us  that  we  must 
maintain  our  defenses  against  the  Ger- 
mans and  that  we  should  not  deal  with 
them.  Then  we  have  no  alternative  but 
to  die.  If  you  cannot  or  will  not  help,  we 
must  do  something  for  ourselves  at 
once." 


The  Allies  knew  well  what  this  might 
mean  at  its  worst.  It  might  mean  a 
yielding  to  the  constantly  urg«d  German 
propaganda,  backed  by  German  prom- 
ises. They  were  even  promising  food, 
though  they  had  none  which  they  could 
send  to  the  Swiss;  anything  to  persuade 
their  neighbors  to  the  Hun  argument: 
"Get  your  mobilized  men  back  to  the 
land  if  you  expect  to  escape  starvation. 
The  Allies  will  do  nothing  for  you.  You 
must  look  to  yourselves  and  trust  to  our 
good  faith." 

So  the  Allies  countered  by  saying  to 
the  Swiss:  "Why  do  you  sell  food  to  the 
Germans?  Why  do  your  skilled  work- 
men make  munitions  for  them?" 

"Because  we  must  have  their  coal," 
said  the  Swiss.    "We  are  freezing." 

It  is  difficult  to  -wnthstand  the  logic  of 
a  radical  necessity.  The  Allies  aban- 
doned that  line  of  logic  and  tried  an- 
other. "Suppose,"  they  proposed,  "we 
manage  to  get  food  to  you,  even  though 
we  stint  ourselves  to  do  so,  what 
guaranty  have  we  that  you  will  not  turn 
it  over  to  Germany  in  exchange  for 
coal?" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Germany  had 
been  forcing  Switzerland's  hand  by 
demanding,  in  return  for  the  coal 
which  the  little  republic  must  have  and 
could  get  nowhere  else  but  from  Ger- 
many (France  having  lost  her  mines  in 
the  Hun  advance,  and  England  having 
her  hands  full  in  supplying  the  French) , 
cattle,  milk,  and  other  essential  foods 
which  the  Swiss  could  ill  spare  from 
their  own  stock.  To  the  Allies'  demand 
the  Swiss  therefore  responded  frankly: 
"Better  go  hungry  than  freeze  to  death. 
Unless  you  can  get  coal  to  us,  we  must 
trade  with  Germany  for  it." 

This  was  the  crux  of  the  situation  as 
presented  to  the  War  Tax  Trade  Board 
at  Washington  by  the  Swiss  representa- 
tives in  the  early  winter  of  1917.  Would 
the  United  States  stand  by  and  see  a 
helpless  nation  either  starved  into  a 
more  or  less  open  German  liaison,  or, 
as  alternative,  compelled  to  face  the 
danger  of  revolution  inspired  alike  by 
Germany  and  hunger?  Now,  because 
without  its  license  no  smallest  article 
may  be  exported  from  this  country,  the 
War  Trade  Board  practically  controlled 
the  supply  situation  for  Europe,  exer- 
cising a  power  which  made  its  compul- 
sions felt  in  the  farthest  corners  of 
the  world.  And  this  power  could  be 
turned  to  the  uses  of  diplomacy  and  of 
humanity  as  well,  in  this  case.  The  War 
Trade  Board  lost  no  time — there  was 
none  to  be  lost — in  bringing  the  matter 
before  the  Allied  Conference  and  went 
back  to  the  Swiss  representatives  with 
this  reply: 

"We  will  send  the  food  to  enable  you 
to  hang  on." 

But  here  intruded  another  difficulty. 
The  shipments  must  land  either  at  a 
west  coast  French  port  or  go  down  into 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  south  coast  of 
France.  Either  way  they  must  traverse 
the  "barred  zones"  which  the  Germans 
had  established  for  their  submarine 
depredations. 

"How  can  we  guarantee  these  ship- 
ments to  you,"  asked  the  Allies,  "when 
the  submarines  may  sink  them  in  tran- 
sit?" 

"That  will  be  all  right,"  replied  the 
Swiss  confidently.  "The  Germans  have 
promised  us  safe  conducts  for  vessels 
going  to  Cette." 

For  a  time  this  worked  well.  The 
vessels  landed  at  the  port  of  Cette  and 
the  food  got  through  to  Switzerland. 
But  the  German  spies  there  presently 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  this  food  was 
just  so  mach  ammunition  against  them, 
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since  the  Swiss,  with  their  future  as- 
sured, were  constantly  less  amenable  to 
their  influence,  and  the  hope  of  corrupt- 
ing either  the  Government,  the  army,  or 
the  people  into  relaxing  their  jealous 
pruardianship  of  Swiss  soil  waned.  Sud- 
denly the  submarines  began  to  run 
amuck  and  sink  Swiss  cargoes.  Switzer- 
land protested  vigorously.  Safe-conduct 
had  been  granted,  and  now  here  was 
food  that  they  needed  being  sent  to  the 
ocean's  bottom.  What  about  the  pledged 
faith  of  the  German  Government?  Said 
the  Germans: 

"That's  all  very  well  for  you.  You 
get  the  food,  and  the  Americans  get 
from  you  the  instruments  and  chrono- 
meters that  you  manufacture,  and  lum- 
ber which  they  need  for  their  building 
operations  in  France.  But  what  do  we 
get  out  of  it?" 

The  Swiss  answered: 

"You  represent  yourselves  as  our 
friends  and  sympathizers  in  the  priva- 
tions which  you  say  the  Allies  have 
forced  upon  us.  Now  that  food  is  sent 
to  us  will  you  cut  it  off  and  see  us 
starve?" 

"Will  you  trade  the  food  you  get,  or 
part  of  it,  for  our  coal?"  demanded  the 
Germans. 

"There  will  be  barely  enough  for  our- 
selves," returned  the  Swiss   truthfully. 

Here  was  a  problem  for  Hun  diplo- 
macy. If  German  subs  now  with  oflS- 
cial  authorization  sunk  food  destined 
for  Swiss  stomachs,  Germany's  protes- 
tations of  friendship  would  appear 
equally  empty.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
she  lived  up  to  the  safe-conduct,  the  con- 
ditions of  want,  which  was  her  strongest 
card,  since  it  would  sooner  or  later  force 
the  demobilization  of  the  Swiss  army, 
would  be  alleviated.  So  she  paltered, 
and  her  submarine  commrjnders  went 
out  and  sent  American  food  destined  for 
Swiss  mouths  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea — 
"in  error,"  as  the  German  diplomats  ex- 
plained, since  they  "could  not  dis- 
tinguish these  ships  from  other  enemv 
craft." 

Now  the  struggle  of  diplomacy 
reached  its  crucial  stage.  Shipments 
promised  by  the  Allies  and  anxiously 
awaited  by  the  Swiss  failed  to  arrive. 

"See  how  the  Allies  have  tricked 
you!"  proclaimed  the  Hun  propagand- 
ists at  Berne.  "You  may  gorge  your- 
selves on  false  nromises  and  eat  empty 
words  or  starve." 

To  which  tne  American  representa- 
tives in  the  hungry  republic  replied : 
"We  have  sent  the  food  and  the  Ger- 
mans have  sunk  it." 

"Lies;  all  lies!"  cried  the  Germans. 
"They  have  diverted  the  supplies  which 
should  have  come  to  you  to  the  luxurious 


French  and  the  fat  and  overfed   Eng- 
lish." 

"What  about  that  abrogated  safe- 
conduct?"  retorted  the  Americans. 

But  the  Huns  had  the  best  of  it.  The 
hard  facts  argued  their  case.  The  food 
as  promised  was  not  there.  Part  of  it 
had  arrived,  but  not  enough.  The  Ger- 
man propaganda  for  demobilization  of 
the  Swiss  army  took  on  new  vigor.  The 
army  itself  was  restive.  Anti-Ally  and 
even  anti-American  sentiment  found  ex- 
pression among  politicians  and  in  the 
press. 

There  was  just  one  answer  from  the 
Allies  to  the  Germans  that  the  Swiss 
were  of  the  temper  to  understand — 
food,  promptly  delivered. 

Meantime  the  War  Trade  Board  had 
been  busy  with  the  Swiss  problem  at  the 
Washington  end.  And  its  brief  deliber- 
ations culminated  in  positive  action.  It 
determined  to  get  food  to  Switzerland  if 
it  had  to  mount  a  gun  on  every  box.  It 
went  to  the  Shipping  Board  and  said: 
"We  must  have  ships  at  any  cost  for 
Switzerland."  It  said  to  the  navy: 
"We  must  have  convoys  for  the  Swiss 
food  ships";  and  to  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration: "Is  the  supply  ready?"  know- 
ing that  it  would  be  at  call.  It  got  them 
all — food,  ships,  convoys — and  the  pow- 
erful influence  of  publicity,  for  it  at  once 
spread  abroad  through  the  press  of 
Switzerland  the  glad  news  that  at  last 
food  was  assured.  The  American  Gov- 
ernment had  determined  to  g:et  it  over 
if  it  took  the  entire  American  navy  to 
convoy  it!  Subs  or  no  subs,  the  Swiss 
might  count  upon  it.  In  vain  the  fifteen 
hundred  mouthpieces  shouted:  "Fraud! 
Lies!  American  brag!"  Day  after  day 
the  press  was  kept  supplied  with  that 
news  which  the  public  was  most  eager 
to  hear,  the  tidings  of  food  on  the  way 
across  the  ocean.  And  when  the  first 
of  the  convoyed  consignments  arrived, 
the  Hun  plot  was  shsttered.  In  this 
phase,  food  if  it  had  not  won  the  war, 
had  at  least  saved  it  from  being  lost. 

It  got  there  none  too  soon.  Shortly 
after  came  the  April  drive.  Then  had 
the  German  element  in  Switzerland  pre- 
vailed to  the  extent  of  bringing  about  a 
relaxation  of  the  Swiss  military  readi- 
ness, the  German  army  might  have  come 
through  and  history  have  been  written 
to  a  different  purport.  But  the  German 
army  on  the  border  was  faced  always 
with  that  line  of  active,  wasplike  moun- 
tain fighters,  probably  the  best  natural 
marksmen  in  Europe.  So  the  chance 
for  German  victory  from  this  source — a 
chance  for  weeks  and  months  almost 
within  the  grasp  of  their  diplomacy — 
was  gone. 


Racial  Disturbances  in  South  Africa 


T]ie   Reason  Fo\    the  Hostilitu   of 
Boer  Nationalists 

A  STRIKING  contrast  is  presented 
between  the  achievements  of  the 
South  African  troops  in  various  theatres 
of  the  war  and  the  anti-British  agitation 
of  the  Nationalist  party  in  South  Africa. 
On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  brilliant 
exploit  of  the  conquest  of  German  South- 
West  Africa,  the  undying  fame  earned 
by  the  South  Africans  at  Delville  Wood 
in  the  battle  of  the  Somme  and  in  many 
other  fights  on  the  Western  front,  and 
finally  the  conquest  of  German  East 
Africa;  on  the  other  hand  we  have  the 
incitement  of  Dutch  national  feeling 
against  Great  Britain  by  the  Nationalist 
party  under  the  leadership  of  Gen. 
Hertzog,  substitution  of  the  "vierkleur," 
the  Dutch  National  flag,  for  the  Union 
Jack  at  Nationalist  meetings,  the  sing- 
ing of  the  Volkslied  instead  of  the 
National  Anthem,  and  many  similar  in- 
cidents. 

In  the  New  Republic,    R.    F.    Alfred 
Hoernle  seeks  to  discover  the  deep-lying 
causes  of  the  Nationalists'  antagonism. 


This    is    the    conclusion    at    which    he 
arrives: 

What  is  serious  and  vital  in  the  "re- 
publican" movement  of  the  Nationalists 
is  not  the  republicanism,  but  the  anti- 
imperialism.  Allegiance  to  a  British 
king  would  be  a  small  matter,  if  the  fate 
and  policy  of  South  Africa  did  not  in 
vital  respects  depend. on  decisions  taken 
in  the  British  Parliament — decisions  by 
which  the  Union  is  bound,  but  in  the 
making  of  which,  for  all  its  "self-gov- 
ernment," it  has  had  no  share. 

The  most  ingenious  and  workable 
solution  along  the  lines  of  a  looser  asso- 
ciation, which  has  so  far  been  mooted 
in  Dutch  circles,  calls  for  complete 
autonomy  for  every  dominion  parlia- 
ment, in  the  sense  of  abolition  of  all  con- 
trol or  veto  by  the  British  Parliament, 
subject,  in  case  of  a  deadlock,  to  appeal 
to  an  international  court  of  arbitration. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  advocates  of 
this  scheme  should  be  willing  to  submit 
to  an  international  court,  but  not  to, 
say,  an  imperial  council  on  which  repre- 
sentatives of  South  Africa  would  have 
equal  seat  and  vote  with  the 
representatives  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Empire.  It  is  pos- 
sible only  to  hazard  a  guess  at  the 
answer.  Some,  no  doubt,  foresee  that  a 
closer  union  of  the  British  dominions 
will  but  accelerate  the  disintegration 
and  loss  of  Dutch  ways  and  language,  of 
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ON'T  believe  everything  you   hear — without  the  prooj.     Do  not  permit  mere  sales  talk  to  influence  you  m 
purchasing  a  phonograph. 

When  you  are  planning  the  purchase  of  the  greatest  of  all  musical  instruments  let  your  ElARS,  EYES  and  BRAIN 
compose  the  jury  that  will  return  the  verdict  as  to  which  is  the  best  phonograph  for  you.  Comfwre  the  Pathe- 
phone  with  any  other  phonograph  and  in  your  comparison  note  pwurticularly  the  following : 


TONE.— Rich,  full,  musical  and  natural — 
a  true  reproduction  of  the  original. 
CONVENIENCE  AND  ECONOMY  OF 
OPERA  TION. — Reproduction  being  by  mearu 
of  a  sapphire  ball,  there  are  no  needles  to 
change  and  no  wear  on  the  record. 
PERFORMANCE.— It  will  play  any  record. 


Do  not  knowingly  limit  'yourself  to  only  one 
kind  of  record. 

CABINET  DESIGN. -Beautiful  reproduc- 
tion of  classical  furniture  instead  of  ugly  boxes. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND    FINISH.-Nole 
with  what  care  and  expert  workmanship  the 


Pathephone  is  built  and  the  extra  fine  finish 
not  only  on  the  front  but  all  oner,— the  quality 
goes  right  through. 

PRICE.— Although  the  Pathephone  is  better 
built,  better  finished,  better  designed  and  better 
value  than  any  other  phonograph  it  costs  no 
more  money  than  the  ordinary  phonograph. 


The  Pathe  dealer  will  show  you  how  easy  it  is  to  own  a  Pathephone,  how  a  small  cash  payment — prob- 
ably less  than  you  expected     will  bring  to  your  home  the  greatest  entertainer  ever  invented. 

PATHE  FRERES  PHONOGRAPH  SALES  CO.,  TORONTO 


"William  and  Mary"  Rathe 

Price.  $235 

In  medhogany  and  walnut 


Monlrtal  Office,  1004  New  Birlii  BulUint 
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At  the  Sound  of  the 

Kl-AXON 

on  land  or  sea,  by  automobile, 

motor  cycle  or  motor  boat,  you  are 
assured  a  greater  degrceof  safety  and 
comfort  than  by  any  other  make 
of  signalling  device. 
The  KLAXON,  the  guaranteed, 
permanent,  penetrating  warning 
signal  is  'far-reaching' -opens  a  way 
through  traffic,  keeps  you  within 
the   safety  zone. " 

KLAXON  HORNS  have  a  world- 
wide reputation  and  their  known 
performance  is  evidence  of  quality, 
efficiency  and  service. 
YOU,  Mr.  Motorist,  should  have 
this  protection  and  SOUND  YOUR 
KLAXON. 

Be  Wise  and  Kloxonize 

KLAXON  20-L  as  shown  in  the  cir- 
cle above,  is  for  use  on  high-power 
cars  where  electric  current  is  avail- 
able.  Price,  S32.50 


KLAXON  .?-lland-operaied 
Haf  ety  signal  of  the  sanw  qual- 
ity and  efficiency  as  the  elec- 
trically-operated instrument, 
horizontal  push  rod. 

Price,  $5.25 


KLAXON  iO-Deckwith  swivel 
bracket,  constructed  for  in- 
stallation on  automobile 
running  boards,  for  yachts 
and  motor  boats. 

Price.  $.-»8.50 


Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply  you  write  our 
nearest  house  civini  his  name  and  address  and  we  shall 
see   that  you    are   properly  served. 


Northern  ElectricCompatiY 
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DIFFERENT  makes  of  records  require  different 
weights.     If  the  weight  is  not  exactly  right 
the  tone  is  inferior,  and  the  record  will  very 
likely  be  damaged. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  behind  the  invention  of  the  Brunswick 
Ultona,  illustrated  above,  which  by  a  mere  twist  of  the  wrist, 
is  instantly  adjusted  to  all  makes  of  records. 

The  adjustable  weight  balance  in  the  Tone  Arm  Rives  exactly  the 
rifrht  weight  required  by  every  make  of  record.  Consequently, 
with  the  Brunswick  Ultona  all  makes  of  record  are  played 
correctly  and  without  possibility  of  injury  to  any  make  of  record. 

No  other  instrument  possesses  this  invention.  It  is  a  Bruns- 
wick feature,  pure  and  simple.  It  alone  proUcts  you  from 
damaged  records,  and  makes  thfe  Brunswick  the  only  true 
"Universal"  phonograph  which  plays  ALL  records  CORRECTLY. 

See  this  feature  for  yourself  at  any  Brunswick  deal- 
er's. Hear  the  superior  tone  quality  it  rIvch.  Let 
your  ears  be  the  judRe! 


The  Musical  Merchandise  Sales  Company 

Sole   C"itn«dli*n   l>i«lributor«: 

Excelsior   Life   Building,  Toronto 
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Dntch  cultural  traditions.  But  the  pro- 
fonndest  reason,  not  often  openly  con- 
feBsed,  lies  probably  in  the  fear  of  the 
Dutch  that  the  pressure  of  public  opin- 
ion in  the  Empire  will  force  upon  them 
a  more  liberal  policy  towards  the 
negroes.  The  typical  Dutchman,  though 
not  normally  unkind  in  the  treatment  of 
natives,  yet  views  them  as  nothing  but 
"schepsels"  (creatures) ,  little  better 
than  animals,  useful  for  their  manual 
labor  in  field  and  mine,  but  not  to  be 
educated,  not  to  be  enfranchised,  on  no 
account  to  be  admitted  to  an  equality 
with  the  white  man.  Aristotle's  famous 
phrase,  "slaves  by  nature,"  hits  off  his 
point  of  view.  The  traditional  British 
policy,  which  prevailed  before  the  days 
of  the  Union  in  the  Cape  Colony  and 
which  aims  at  educating  the  native  for 
citizenship,  and  admitting  him  progres- 
sively to  the  exercise  of  political  rights, 
fills  the  Boer  with  deep  distrust  and 
aversion.  Just  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  an  act  was  passed — ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  the 
segregation  of  the  white  and  black 
races  by  preventing  the  further  acquisi- 
tion of  land  by  either  race— the  effect 
of  which  was  to  turn  the  numerous 
native  squatters  on  Boer  farms  at  one 
stroke  into  serfs  bound  to  the  soil. 
Meanwhile,  nothing  lias  been  done  to- 
wards eflFecting  segregation  ;or  delimit- 
ing adequate  native  territories,  and  a 
sense  of  injustice  and  suspicion  has  been 
created  in  the  native  mind  throughout 
South  Africa  which  only  the  war  has 
prevented  from  attracting  the  attention 
it  deserves.  A  small  nation  which  is 
liable  to  exploit  its  autonomy  in  favor 
of  racial  dominion  of  white  over  black, 
needs  watching  lest  its  policy  be  sinister 
for  the  future  of  the  white  man  in 
Africa. 


Is  Prohibition    Pendulum  Swinging  Back? 


Continued  from  page  34b 


"The  conditions  in  this  province  under 
prohibition  at  the  worst  have  been  in- 
finitely better  than  they  were  under  the 
license  system  at  its  best,"  asserts  the 
Edmonton  Bulletin. 

The  "moderates"  are  extending  their 
organization  throughout  British  Colum- 
bia, and  working  for  amendments,  as  in- 
dicated at  the  commencement  of  this 
article.  The  Port  Alberni,  B.C.,  News 
welcomes  the  formation  of  this  party, 
under  the  heading,  "Have  no  more  use 
for  the  Prohibition  Act,"  and  says  it  is 
"the  opinion  of  the  members  that  the 
present  Prohibition  Act  has  proved  a 
failure."  But  it  doesn't  want  the  bar 
back. 

Despite  the  fact  that  "1,500  out  the 
1,900  labor  organizations  in  Canada" 
have  petitioned  for  more  and  stronger 
beer,  there  appears  to  be  no  certainty 
that  the  majority  of  labor  men  will  be 
found  opposing  prohibition.  The  U.S. 
"no  work,  no  beer"  slogan  has  not  yet 
cropped  up  in  Canada.  The  Kingston 
Standard  says  this  labor  petition  is 
"a  further  indication  of  public  opinion," 
and  the  Border  Cities  Star  says  that  "a 
plausible  showing  is  made."  The  Wood- 
stock SentineUReview  remarks  that  "the 
appearance  of  organized  labor,  in  both 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  behind 
the  demand  for  stronger  beer  is  one  of 
the  curious  facts  of  the  situation." 


"The  Federations  of  Labor  in  Alberta 
and  British  Columbia"  have  made  signi- 
ficant declarations  in  favor  of  prohibi- 
tion," says  the  Toronto  Globe.  In  addi- 
tion, in  Alberta  "the  Great  War  Vet- 
erans, the  Liberal  Convention,  the 
Western  Canada  Lumbermen,  and  the 
United  Farmers  have  declared  for  pro- 
hibition," announces  the  Lethbridge 
Herald. 

The  Toronto  Globe  asserts  that  this 
movement  of  the  labor  men  for  more  and 
stronger  beer  is  being  "engineered  by 
the  brewers,"  and  says: 

"The  stronger-beer  movement  is  not 
attaining  the  proportions  of  a  tidal 
wave.  Those  who  are  engineering  it — 
the  brewers  and  the  brewery  workers — 
have  not  had  the  expected  response  from 
the  Labor  Unions 

"There  should  be  no  pretense  that 
....  (these  petitions) repre- 
sent spontaneous  and  unanimous  desire 
and  demand  by  the  trades  unionists  of 
Canada.  They  will  be  the  product  of 
"active  propaganda"  by  the  brewery  in- 
terests, regarded  with  indifference  or 
open  hostility  by  many  thousands  in  the 
ranks  of  organized  Labor. 

This  "indirect,  insidious,  and  plaus- 
ible" method  of  propaganda  is  asserted 
by  the  Christian  Guardian  to  be  under 
way  both  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada.   The  Guardian  says: 

"The  liquor  men,  however,  dare  not 
come  out  into  the  open,  as  to  do  so  would 


defeat  the  very  object  they  have  in  view. 
If  a  wealthy  brewer  were  to  appeal  to  a 
generous  public  to  allow  the  poor  man. 
his  beer,  the  public  would  simply  smile. 
If  a  millionaire  distiller  were  to  argue 
that  liquor  was  good  for  'flu'  we  should 
view  it  as  a  joke. 

"And  so  we  have  letters  from  'work- 
ingmen,'  from  'church  members,'  urging- 
the  claims  of  the  old." 

A  Dominion-wide  campaign  is  antici- 
pated by  the  Prohibitionists,  and  George 
A.  Warburton,  one  of  the  two  prime 
movers  in  the  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred Campaign  in  Ontario,  is  now  vice- 
president  of  the  Dominion  Prohibition 
Committee.  This  committee,  according 
to  the  Toronto  News,  asserts : 

1.  That  there  is  an  insidious  and  far- 
reaching  propaganda  now  being  carried 
on  which  aims  to  discredit  the  Prohibi- 
tory Laws  and  restore  liquor-drinking 
for  the  personal  profit  of  the  Liquor- 
Seller. 

2.  That  the  liquor  people  are  behind  a 
propaganda  in  the  ranks  of  Labor  that 
seeks  to  show  that  Prohibition  is  gen- 
erally opposed  by  working  people. 

3.  That  the  Liquor  Interests  are 
working  behind  the  scenes  in  the  politi- 
cal parties,  and  by  underground  meth- 
ods, to  discredit  and  oust  from  office  any 
public  man  who  is  an  outspoken  prohibi- 
tionist. Watch  for  the  evidence  of  this 
and  prevent  the  success  of  their  schemes. 

The  Edmonton  Bulletin  is  whole- 
heartedly for  Dominion-wide  prohibi- 
tion: 

"The  enactment  of  Dominion  legisla- 
tion which  will  absolutely  and  perman- 
ently forbid  the  manufacture,  importa- 


Sherwin-Williams 

\  Paints  &      < 
w  Varnishes  ( 


For  Walls 
and  Ceilings 


TTie  Problem  today  is  how  to  live  more  economically, 

without  robbing  home   of  its  comforts,  and  without 

pihng  up  future  expense  as  a  result  of  present  economy 
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fh/      n     .      [  *^'j''",'  y°"  *""  afterwards  be  able  to  keep 
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FLAT-TONE 


Tae  shades  in  which  you  can  buy  FLAT-TONE  give  vou  a  wide 
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Write  for  the  tookkl.  "Th^ABC,  of  Horn,  PaMng" 
a  practical  handbook  tu  a  firacllcal  painUr. 
Look  .round  for  th.  .<ent  in  your  communify. 

THE  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  CO..  of  Canada.  Limited. 

m  C»lr«  St.,  MonlTMl,  Q«e. 

110  Salherlaod  An.,  Winnipcf,  Iba. 
Paini,  Color  and  Varnith  Maktrt. 

Lintmed  Oil  Cruthers. 
A  Right  Quality  Product 
for  every  Purpose. 
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WALTHAM 

THE     V/OR.LD*S     WATCH     0\ieVl,     TI/v\E 


Colonial  "A" 
Extremely  thin  at  no 
sacrifice  of  accuracy 


•T^^WAL 


'T'HE  reput;.tiou  of  the  guar- 
antor is  the  all-important 
consideration  in  determining 
the  value  of  a  guarantee. 

The  Waltham  Watch  Com- 
pany, established  in  1254,  was 
the  first  company  in  the 
world  to  manufacture  entire 
watch  movements. 

At  the  present  time  the  norm- 
al staff  at  the  main  factory 
includes  4,500  expert  work- 
people, hundreds  of  whom 
have  spent  the  whole  of  their 
working  lifetime  on  Waltham 
Watches. 

The  factory  equipment  in- 
cludes many  roarvellousauto- 
matic  machines  developed 
exclusively  by  Waltham  ex- 


Guarantee 


p-Tts  for  shuping,  drilling, 
l>olishing  and  finishing  the 
myriad  small  parts  entering 
into  high-grade  watch  mech- 
anism. 

Every  part  is  standardized. 
Guesswork  is  unknown.  In- 
.spection  and  re-inspection  is 
a  rigid  rule. 

The  unvarying  quality  as- 
sured by  such  organization 
and  equipment  has  resulted  in 
the  winning  by  Waltham  of 
every  gold  medal  awan!cd 
Ance  1854  by  the  great 
World's  Fairs  for  supreme 
watch  merit. 

And  it  is  the:e  things  which 
give  wight  to  the  Waltham 
Guarantee. 


Waltham  Watch  Company,  Limited,  Montreal 

Makers  and  Distributors  of  V/altham  Products  i  i  Ct-.nada 

Factories:  JJontrcrl,  Cantithi ;  V/,-l^t<.niii,   V.F..-^. 
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AN    ENGLISH    NOTION    OF    A    FAMOUS 
AMERICAN    VEHICLE. 


— "Evening  News"   {London} 
Uncle    Sara — "Here's    how!" 

tion  and  storage  under  private  auspices 
of  any  kind  of  intoxicating-  liquor  is  the 
only  means  by  which  provincial  le^sla- 
tion  can  be  supplemented  to  the  point  of 
thorough  efficiency." 

The  Prohibition  Committee,  says  the 
Toronto  Globe,  does  not  desire  a  "snap 
verdict,"  as  its  opponents  claim,  but  asks 
that  "the  vote  on  this  question  be  taken 
at  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  Government 
of  Canada  at  least  six  months  prior  to 
the  day  of  voting." 

Toronto  Saturday  Night  is  definitely 
and  whole-souledly  opposed  to  prohibi- 
tion, but  pictures  the  "fate"  of  the 
United  States  as  more  despairing — ^from 
the  "wet"  stand-point — than  that  of 
Canada.  In  the  Dominion,  the  Saturday 
Night  believes  there's  still  "hope": 

"Much  as  we  in  Canada  may  resent 
the  annoyances,  injustices  and  hypo- 
crisies to  which  pseudo-prohibition  has 
given  rise,  we  are  not  in  an  impasse 
where  a  law,  however  onerous  and  un- 
workable, is  practically  irrevocable  and 
incapable  of  amendment. 

"When  it  is  remembered  that  in  all 
that  makes  for  good  citizenship,  business 
morality  and  humane  civilization,  the 
opponents  of  prohibition  are  at  least  the 
equals,  and  very  frequently  the  super- 
iors of  the  'drys'  the  tyrannical  nature 
of  the  laws  can  be  realized." 

"Dallying  with  the  Demon,"  H.  P. 
Gadsby  calls  his  recent  effusion  on  the 
temperance  question.  "Prohibition  at 
Ottawa,"  he  writes,    "is    not  ^  a    moral 

question — it  is  a  political  one It 

will  be  decided  on  the  question  of  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number 

— of  votes Union  Government  is 

not  going  to  give  Canada  any  more 
Prohibition  than  she  actually  wants. 
....  The  'drys'  say:  'Nail  it  down 
for  another  year;  that's  all  they  ask." 

"Parliament  shows  a  new  frame  of 
mind  toward  prohibition  this  ses- 
sion which  leads  to  certain  honest  ques- 
tions. Did  somebody  slip  something  over 
on  us  while  the  casualty  lists  blinded  our 
eyes  with  tears?  Did  the  cold  water 
people  get  by  while  we  were  looking  the 
other  way?  Was  prohibition  a  mood — 
all  blue — or  was  it  a  conviction?  Did  we 
give  up  drink  because  giving  up  things 
was  the  fashion — horse  races,  baseball, 
banquets,  time,  money — all  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  lives  our  boys  gave 
up  on  the  battle  field?  Did  we  give  it 
up  because  it  was  the  easiest,  .safest, 
long-distance  way  of  martyrizing  our- 
selves— of  suffering  something  for  the 
war  which  implied  personal  discomfort? 
Why  did  we  give  it  up.  And  when  we 
gave  it  up  did  we  mean  it?" 

Montreal. 
MacLean'S  is  the  best  of  all  maga- 
zines,   either    American    or    Canadian 
coming  to  any  house. 

Dr.  a.  R.  G. 
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Qnadian  (andy 

is  wholesome 

It  produces  realener^ 


A  LL  through  the  war  the  highest  medical  and  food 
-^^  authorities  were  insistent  in  their  recommendations 
to  give  the  soldiers  candy. 

In  Military  Hospitals  and  Convalescent  Homes  candy 
was  allowed  to  seriously  wounded  patients  whose  condition 
called  for  constant  nourishment  in  a  light,  nutritious,  easily- 
digested  form. 

As  the  war  progressed,  the  demand  for  candy  grew  to 
enormous  proportions.  Soldiers  and  sailors  alike  found  by 
experience  that  candy  produced  real  energy,  while  stimu- 
lants gave  only  deceptive  temporary  strength. 

This  war  experience  is  supported  by  scientific  opinion, 
and  some  misconceptions  are  set  right  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Canada  Lancet: — 

"Candy  and  Chocolate  are  nutritious,  stimulating  foods. 
There  is  not  the  least  scientific  foundation  for  the  opinion  that 
eating  candy  is  injurious  to  the  teeth.  The  lack  of  sugar  is 
much  more  like'y  to  injure  the  teeth  through  impaired  nutrition 
than  even  its  excessive  use  is  liable  to  do  by  any  digestive 
troubles  which  might  result  from  overuse. 

"  In  like  manner  there  is  little  foundation  for  the  common 
opinion  that  the  consumption  of  candy  causes  digestive  troubles." 

Candy  brings  sunshine  into  the  lives  of  children.  Children 
are  fond  of  candy  because  their  bodies  require  fuel  which 
candy  best  produces.  Not  only  eat  it  yourself, 
but  encourage  your  children  to  eat  candy  in 
rational  quantities. 


Candy  is  a  Splendid  Food. 


THE 

CONFECTIONERY  AND  CHOCOLATE 
INDUSTRIES  OF  CANADA 
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Reconstruction  in 
Turkey 

Continued  from  page  21 

"But  what,"  I  urged,  "do  you  do  with 
them?     What  steps  do  you  take?" 

"We  send  them  all,"  replied  the  little 
man,  puffing  at  his  pipe  and  growing 
obviously  drowsy  as  he  spoke,  "to 
Woodrow  Wilson.  He  can  deal  with 
them.  He  is  the  great  conciliator  of  the 
world.  Let  him  have — how  do  you  say 
it  in  English,  it  is  a  Turkish  phrase? — 
let  him  have  his  stomach  full  of  concili- 
ation." 

Abdul  dozed  on  his  cushions  for  a 
moment.     Then   he  reopened  his  eyes. 


"Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to 
know,"  he  asked,  "  before  I  retire  to  the 
inner  harem?" 

"Just  one  thing,"  I  said,  "if  you  don't 
mind.  How  do  you  stand  interna- 
tionally? Are  you  coming  into  the  new 
League  of  Nations?" 

The  Sultan  shook  his  head. 

"No,"  he  said,  "we're  not  coming  in. 
We  are  starting  a  new  league  of  our 
own." 

"And  who  are  in  it?" 

"Ourselves,  and  the  Armenians — and 
!et  me  see — the  Irish,  are  they  not.  Too- 
much? — and  the  Bulgarians — are  there 
any  others,  Toomuch?" 

"There  is  talk,"  said  the  secretary, 
"of  the  Yuko-Hebrovians  and  the 
Scaroovians — " 

"Who  are  they?"  I  asked. 


"We  don't  know,"  said  Abdul,  testily. 
"They  wrote  to  us.  They  seem  all  right. 
Haven't  you  got  a  lot  of  people  in  your 
league  that  you  never  heard  of?" 

"I  see,"  I  said.  "And  what  is  the 
scheme  that  your  league  is  formed  on?" 

"Very  simple,"  said  the  Sultan. 
"Each  member  of  the  league  gives  word 
to  all  the  other  members.  Then  they  all 
take  an  oath  together.  Then  they  all 
sign  it.    That  is  absolutely  binding." 

He  rolled  back  on  his  cushions  in  an 
evident  state  of  boredom  and  weariness. 

"But  surely,"  I  protested,  "you  don't 
think  that  a  league  of  that  sort  can  keep 
the  peace?" 

"Peace!"  exclaimed  Abdul  waking 
into  sudden  astonishment.  "Peace!  I 
should  think  not!  Our  league  is  for  war. 
Every  member  gives  its  word  that  at 


the  first  convenient  opportunity  it  will 
knock  the  stuffing  out  of  any  of  the 
others  that  it  can." 

The  little  Sultan  again  subsided. 
Then  he  rose,  with  some  difficulty,  from 
his  cushions. 

"Toomuch,"  he  said,  "take  our  inquisi- 
tive friend  out  into  the  town ;  take  him 
to  the  Bosphorus;  take  him  to  the  island 
where  the  dogs  are;  take  him  any- 
where." He  paused  to  whisper  a  few 
instructions  into  the  ear  of  the  Secre- 
tary. "You  understand,"  he  said,  "well, 
take  him.  As  for  me," — he  gave  a  great 
yawn  as  he  shuffled  away,  "I  am  about 
to  withdraw  into  my  inner  harem. 
Good-bye.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  invite 
you  in." 

"So  do  I,"  I  said.     "Good-bye." 
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Has  War  Wiped  Out  Disease  ? 


Doctors  Eradicate  Many  Causes  of 
Death 


T  N  a  book  that  he  has  recently  pub- 
••■  lished,  "The  Doctor  in  War,"  Woods 
Hutchinson,  M.D.,  makes  the  statement 
that  "the  war  is  the  first  war  in  which 
the  doctor  was  given  a  free  hand  and 
he  responded  by  almost  wiping  out 
disease."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
medieal  service  proved  their  usefulness 
by  bringing  the  death-rate  from  it  in 
the  camps  lower  than  that  at  home,  in 
saving  90  per  cent  of  the  wounded  and 
sending  80  per  cent,  of  them  back  to  the 
firing-line  within  forty  days,  and  mak- 
ing the  death-rate  from  all  causes  the 
lowest  on  record — barely  3  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  for  the  past  two  years  under 
2  per  cent.  Only  2  per  cent  of  the 
wounded  are  crippled  or  permanently 
disabled:  a  vast  improvement  since  the 
"vulgar  brawls"  which  culminated  at 
Agincourt,  when  the  issue  was  decided 
by  showers  of  arrows  at  fifty  paces,  or 
by  sword,  spear,  and  battle-axe,  and  the 
average  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
anywhere  from  15  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
forces  engaged.  The  soldier's  worst 
enemy  enlists  with  hinj,  for  what  killed 
most  men  in  war  was  not  bullets  but 
"bugs,"  not  the  sword  but  the  strepto- 
coccus. "Whenever  you  mobilize  and 
call  to  the  colors  a  thousand  men,"  says 
Dr.  Hutchinson,  "you  call  with  them  at 
least  twenty  million  tubercle  bacilli,  ten 
billion  typhoid,  five  billion  pneumonia, 
and  a  couple  of  million  dysentery 
germs."  Besides  these  the  hosts  of  the 
Hun  may  be  regarded  as  negligible. 
Inoculation  protected  our  Armies 
against  typhoid;  splendid  feeding,  with 
plenty  of  meat  and  fat,  against  pneu- 
monia -md  consumption-  fly-campaigns 
against  dysentery  and  diarrhoea;  show- 


Too  Much  Wilson 


HrHwIi    Editor    Would   End   Presi- 
dent's Leadership 


IT  is  a  very  apparent  fact  that  Wood- 
row  Wilson  is  playing  a  big  part  in 
the  Peace  negotiations.  To  many  it 
appears  that  he  is  playing  the  part  of  a 
world  mediator,  bent  on  finding  the  way 
by  which  perpetual  peace  may  be 
assured.  To  others  be  appears  in  the 
role  of  an  impracticable  dreamer. 
Among  the  latter  is  L.  J.  Maxse,  the 
hard-hitting  editor  of  the  National 
Review  (London),  who  takes  exception 
to  the  President's  course  in  an  article 
headed   "Too  Much  Wilson."    He  says: 

If  Europe  stood  in  need  of  a  mentor 
at  this  moment  President  Wilson  would 
be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  but 
ordinary  people  who  do  not  move  and 
live  and  have  their  being  in  Ministerial 
circles  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
nations  that  during  the  terrible  ordeal 
of  these  five  years  have  established 
their  moral  might  as  well  as  their  ma- 
t«rial  and  military  greatness,  like 
France  and  Britain,  to  say  nothing  of 
Italy  and  others  who  have  been  bled 
almost  white  in  repelling  the  assaults  of 
the  common  enemy  of  mankind,  should 
be  regarded  as  incapable  of  regulating 
their  own  affairs,  and  as  unworthy  of 
that  "self-determination"  of  which  we 
hear  so  much.  It  is  hardly  fair  to 
peoples  who  have  laid  down  their  lives 
by  the  hundred  thousand,  and  lavished 
their  treasure  by  the  hundred  million, 
that  their  statesmen  should  efface  them- 
?elves  and  invite  the  American  Super- 
man to  .settle  every  European  problem. 
Nor  is  it  fair  to  place  President  Wilson 
in  a  false  position  from  which  there 
Must  come  a  rude  awakening,  as  it  is  not 
humanly  possible  that  those  who  have 
not  paid  the  piper  should  call  the  tune  at 
this  juncture  of  the  world's  history. 

Had  the  Great  War  lasted  another 
year  or  two,  as  was  anticipated  by  the 


erbaths    and    clean    underwear   against 
spotted  typhus;  and  quarantine  against 
measles,  summer  diarrhoea,  diphtheria,   j 
and  influenza.     Only  three  "new  inven-    I 
tions  in  the    disease    line"    appeared —   ; 
trench     fever,     trench     nephritis,     and    | 
trench  feet,  and  all  three  were  brought  i 
down  to  slight  proportions  by  properly   [ 
drained  trenches,  loose  comfortable  foot-   ! 
and-leg    wear,    regular    washing    and 
greasing  of  the  feet  every  night,   and 
clean  socks  and  plenty  of  tbem. 

For  some  time  the  aviator  was  re-  i 
garded  as  a  man  apart,  and  the  heavy 
mortality  among  flying  men  as  insepar- 
able from  the  profession.  But  after 
some  hundreds  of  patients  were  already 
dead  it  was  discovered  that  a  large 
share  of  this  distressing  mortality  was 
not  due  to  enemy  fire,  or  to  machine  de- 
fects, but  to  accidents  occurring  inside 
the  flyer  himself.  A  Commission  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  found  that  the 
causes  could  be  classified  as  follows: 
enemy  gun-fire  and  other  fighting 
casualties,  2  per  cent;  engine  trouble 
and  defects  of  construction,  8  per  cent; 
heart  failure,  less  of  consciousness,  or 
other  sudden  breakdown  of  the  aviator 
himself,  90  per  cent.  Here  was  work 
for  the  doctors  with  a  vengeance;  they 
grappled  with  it  firmly,  and  one  of  the 
things  they  found  was  that  while  the 
born  flyer,  as  Dr.  Hutchinson  says,  was 
'•'a  distinctly  rara  avis,"  and  a  touch  of 
genius  was  required  to  make  an  ace,  for 
nine-tenths  of  the  routine  work  an 
aviator  is  required  to  do  all  that  is 
needed  is  "a  man  wid  two  hands  an' 
two  feet  and  all  his  teeth  in  his  head," 
as  Mulvaney  put  it.  But  that  man  must 
be  well  cared  for  from  the  first,  and 
there  is  sound  sense  in  the  argument 
for  a  special  Aviation  Medical  Corps 
which  shall  have  charge  of  the  aviator 
from  the  moment  of  his  admission  to  the 
service  till  he  needs  "warning  off"  to 
save  his  life. 


SHOOTS 

StratgM 


shrewdest  judges  in  London  and  in 
Paris,  we  should  all  have  inevitably  sub- 
mitted with  the  best  possible  grace  to  an 
American  Peace  drafted  in,  and  dictated 
from,  Washington.  In  that  eventuality 
the  White  House  would  have  been  the 
arbiter  of  the  situation  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. In  1919  the  American 
Army,  which  its  officers  regarded  as  raw 
material  last  year  (though  there  was 
never  any  question  as  to  the  zeal  and 
capacity  of  the  rank  and  file),  would 
have  developed  into  a  formidable  fight- 
ing-machine after  it  had  bought  its 
bloody  experience  like  every  European 
army.  The  American  Navy  and  the  Am- 
erican Mercantile  Marine  would  have 
become  equally  important  factors.  The 
air  would  have  been  thick  with  the  Am- 
erican aeroplanes,  which  hardly  ap- 
peared in  1918.  Englishmen  eagerly 
anticipated  America's  growing  share  of 
the  war  in  the  near  future.  We  are  not 
a  jealous  or  an  envious  people,  and 
should  have  cheerfully  conceded  the  de- 
cisive role  to  our  American  associates — 
whom  we  may  not  call  Allies — in  the 
campaigns  of  1919  and  1920,  with  all 
the  political  consequences  that  would 
have  followed  from  an  American  victory 
in  the  field.  But  as  it  happened,  the 
enemy  collapsed  infinitely  sooner  than 
was  expected  under  the  incomparable 
leading  and  hammer-blows  of  Foch  and 
Haig.  It  would  take  a  fool  to  underrate 
the  influence  of  the  presence  of  the  great 
American  force  in  France,  while  on  more 
than  one  occasion  American  troops  gave 
us  a  taste  of  what  to  expect  from  a 
trained  American  Army.  But  by  com- 
mon consent  of  the  Allies — Marshal 
Foch  has  most  handsfomely  mado 
acknowledgment — the  lion's  share  of  the 
last  campaign  fell  on  the  British,  whose 
record  from  August  to  November  will 
live  for  all  time  in  military  history.  This 
is  in  no  way  to  detract  from  the  genius 
of  Foch,  whose  praise  is  on  the  lips  of 
every  British  soldier  who  has  come  home 
this  winter.  But  without  the  magnifi- 
cent tenacity  of  Sir  Dougla.s  Haig's 
armies,  which  went  from  victory  to  vic- 
tory against  superior  numbers,  the 
illustrious  French  soldier  would  be  the 
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THAT'S  the  result  of  the  shave  you  get 
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first  to  recognize  that  the  war  must  have 
dragged   on  for   another   year   or   two. 
The  freshness  of  our  war-worn  divisions, 
much  below  strength,  amazed  every  one. 
Britons  are  not  boastful,  and  would  not 
rob  one  laurel  from  any  Allied  army,  but 
as  our  politicians  are  as  modest  in  re- 
ferring   to    the    achievements    of    our 
Fighting  Men  as  they  are  vainglorious 
over  their  own  performances  as  "win- 
ners of  the  war,"  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
conscientious  chronicler  to  restore  per- 
spective by  emphasizing  the  facts.     It  is 
not  only  that  injustice  is  done  to  the 
British  Army  and  the  British  Navy  by 
slurring  over  their  magnificent  role,  or 
by  crediting  their  labors  to  others.     In- 
justice is  also  done  to  the  British  nation 
and  the  British  Empire,  whose  interests 
are  nowadays  treated  as  negligible  by 
British  statesmen  unless  they  happen  to 
suit  the  whim  of  a  passing  President  in 
whose  election  no  Briton  had  any  voice. 
Mr.   Wilson   strikes  one   as   speaking 
from  the  fullness  of  his  heart  upon  the 
subjects  he  cares  about.    He  is  genuinely 
convinced  that  Europe  is  out  of  date, 
that  the  time  has  come  to  create  a  new 
world — one  gigantic   United   States — in 
which    arbitration    will    replace    arma- 
ments   and    the    law    be    administered 
under  the  auspices  of  a  Supreme  Court. 
It  is  a  magnificent  conception,  though 
hardly  realizable  until  mankind  ceases 
to  be  human.     One  cannot  but  admire 
the  courage  with   which   the   President 
pursues    these    lofty    ideas,    while,   the 
superficial   success  which  has   attended 
his  propaganda  is  striking.     But  then 
his  intercourse  has  been  confined  to  the 
tired  sections  of  the  various  countries 
he  has  visited.    It  is  only  natural  that 
weary  Mandarins  should  succumb  to  the 
dream  of  a  League  of  Nations,  but  out- 
side official  circles  it  is  not  a  popular 
subject,  and  though  Mr.  Wilson  has  been 
told  otherwise,  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
"cut  no  ice"  whatsoever  at  the  British 
General  Election.     Beyond  the  ranks  of 
professional  politicians  and  journalists 
"in  touch"  with  them,  apart  from  a  few 
"cranks,"  it  is  not  easy  to  meet  any  one 
who  regards  the  League  of  Nations  as 
anything  more  than  a  topic  for  public 
men  and  leader-writers.     It  has  not  yet 
touched  the  Man  in  the  Street,  and  is 
never   mentioned    by    the   Lady   in    the 
Tube. 

For  these  as  for  other  reasons  our 
Press  is  serving  us  ill,  nor  is  it  assisting 
the  American  people  by  kotowing  to 
President  Wilson.  Our  "Isoomsters"  are 
animated  by  the  purest  motives  and  fond- 
ly imagine  they  are  promoting  Anglo- 
American  friendship.  They  are  doing 
the  reverse.  They  are  unwittingly  play- 
ing the  enemy's  game  in  encouraging  the 
delusion  that  the  British  Government 
has  no  alternative  but  to  say  ditto  to 
whatever  proposition  emanates  from 
Washington.  Germany  is  making  it 
abundantly  clear  that  she  regards  Dr. 
Wilson  as  her  Patron  Saint.  He  alone 
can  pull  her  out  of  the  Slough  of  Des- 
pond and  set  her  on  the  high  road  to  the 
gratification  of  her  ambitions,  via  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  is  visualized 
from  Berlin  as  the  apostolic  successor 
of  the  defunct  Pan-German  League.  To- 
day the  German  Press  is  beslavering 
with  praise  the  man  whom  yesterday  it 
was  besnattering  with  mud.  This  should 
give  all  idealogues  pause.  If  the  League 
of  Nations  be  a  German  interest,  it  can- 
not be  a  British  interest. 


Jacksonboro,  Ont. 
I  am  endeavoring  to  place 
Canada's  great  National  Maga- 
zine in  as  many  hands  as  pos- 
sible, not  for  any  remuneration 
to  be  gained  thereby,  but  because 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  greatest 
Canadian  journal  printed  to-day. 
— W.  E.  M. 

Montreal. 

/  want  to  take  this  opportunity 

of   congratulating   you  on  your 

new  MacLean'S.    As  a  Canadian 

I  feel  very  proud  of  it. — W.  F.  L. 

Shanty  Bay,  Ont. 

/    am    greatly    pleased    with 

your  magazine,   especially   with 

the   "Review   of   Revieivs,"   and 

wish  you  every  success. — P.  G.  L. 
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Some  Tricks^of  the  "Mediums' 


Tricks  of  Spiritualists  Exposed  by 
a  Scientist 


1 N Popular  Soience  Monthly,  Hereward 
Carrington,  Ph.  D.,  describes  some  of 
the  ruses  to  which  alleged  mediums  have 
resorted  to  impose  upon  the  credulous. 
Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  these 
tricks — both  to  accomplish  and  to 
understand. 

You  sit  around  a  table  with  ten  other 
believers  in  spiritualism,  the  hands  of 
all  eleven  of  you  spread  out  flat  and  your 
little  fingers  touching.  Next  to  you  is 
the  medium — a  big,  likable  fellow  with  a 
kind,  frank  face. 

"If  the  spirit  moves,"  says  he,  fixing 
his  eyes  on  you,  "I  shall  produce  some 
startling  phenomena  with  the  very  hand 
that  your  little  finger  now  touches." 

It  sounds  incredible.  "Not  if  I  know 
it,"  you  say  to  yourself,  pressing  your 
little  finger  harder  against  his.  You 
are  determined  that  he  shall  not  remove 
that  hand — not  for  the  fraction  of  a 
second. 

Then  the  lights  are  lowered.  Under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  the  medium  is 
seized  with  a  series  of  convulsive 
twitches  and  spasms.  His  hands  shake, 
and  the  table  trembles. 

However,  you  are  not  to  be  caught 
napping.  You  exert  still  more  pressure 
on  your  little  finger,  and  his  hand  is  still 
there — or  was.  For  lo!  a  dinner-bell  is 
suddenly  rung  in  your  ears,  a  whistle  is 
blown,  a  gong  is  struck,  and  a  flashlight 
shines  in  your  face. 

You  are  not  only  amazed  and  be- 
wildered— you  are  really  scared.  And 
when  the  lights  are  turned  on,  there, 
just  as  you  anticipated,  is  his  hand  with 
your  little  finger  resting  on  it  You 
could  sv,ear  away  your  reputation  that 
he  had  not  moved  it.  How,  then,  did  it 
all  happen? 

Do  you  recall  the  instant  when  he  was 
seized  with  convulsive  twitches?  At 
that  time  he  was  drawing  his  hands 
nearer  and  nearer  together  until,  in  one 
violent  spasm,  he  had  withdrawn  one 
hand  altogether — the  very  hand  under 
your  little  finger! 

Oh,  yes,  you  regained  control  of  it 
again  instantly,  and  you  forgot  all  about 
the  loss  of  it  a  moment  later. 

The  fact  is  that  the  medium  substi- 
tuted the  outstretched  first  finger  of  his 
other  hand  for  the  little  finger  of  the 
hand  you  held — so  that  then  you  and 
the  man  on  the  other  side  of  him  were 
both  controlling  the  same  hand,  leaving 
the  remaining  hand  free  to  perform  the 
manifestations.  Can  you  imagine  any- 
thing which  would  be  more  simple  than 
this? 

But  there  are  more  elaborate  demon- 
strations of  the  same  character.  The 
whole  hand  of  the  medium  may  be  ap- 
parently controlled;  yet  he  manages  to 
release  it  all  the  same!  He  sits  in  a 
chair  and  places  his  two  hands  on  his 
knees,  while  an  investigator  sits  on 
either  side  of  him.  The  man  on  his  right 
side  grasps  his  right  wrist,  while  the 
medium  himself  grasps  the  wrist  of  the 
man  on  his  left  side.  Thus  a  circle  is 
formed  in  which  the  medium  is  holding 
the  wrist  of  one  man,  and  is,  in  turn, 
having  his  other  wrist  held  by  the  other 
man.  Obviously,  the  wrist  in  the  grasp 
of  the  other  man  cannot  possibly  be  used 
to  produce  the  manifestations.  But  they 
ilo  take  place,  nevertheless. 

After  the  lights  are  turned  out,  the 
medium  requests  the  man  on  his  right  to 
remove  his  hand  for  a  moment. 

"I  want  to  use  my  handkerchief,"  he 
:«ays.  In  a  moment  he  returns  his  hand. 
Returns  it?  What  he  does,  in  reality,  is 
this.  He  slips  both  feet  forward  and 
crosses  his  knees,  the  left  knee  being  on 
top.  Then,  when  he  ronuests  the  man 
on  his  right  to  hold  his  hand  again,  he 
allows  him  to  hold  his  left  wrist— the  one 
that  is  holding  the  wrist  of  the  man  on 
hif,  left.  The  right  hand  is  now  free. 
The  man  on  the  left  cannot  tell  that  the 
hand  has  been  removed,  as.  indeed,  it 
lias  not;  and  the  man  on  the  right  can- 


in  the  position  of  the  hands,  since  he 
grasps  a  wrist  which  the  medium  tells 
him  is  his  right  hand.  Since  there  is 
only  one  knee,  the  trick  cannot  be  dis- 
covered if  an  investigator  feels  the  other 
knee. 

But  some  people  will  tell  you  that  they 
have  received  "spirit  touches"  while  they 
knew  they  held  both  hands  of  the 
medium  securely  all  the  time  the  mani- 
festations were  going  on.  In  this  case, 
the  medium  blindfolded  the  sitter,  if  the 
seance  was  held  in  the  light,  and  with 
his  teeth  extracted  a  long  feather  from 
under  his  vest,  and  with  it  produced  soft 
"spirit  touches"  upon  the  head,  face,  and 
hands  of  the  gullible  person. 

An  ingenious  "holding"  test,  made 
famous  by  the  Eddy  Brothers  in  their  so- 
called  "light  seances,"  was  carried  out 
as  follows: 

Three  chairs  were  placed  in  a  row  in 
one  corner  of  the  room.  The  medium 
sat  in  one — the  right-hand  one,  as  view- 
ed by  the  spectators.  The  other  two 
were  occupied  by  investigators.  The 
medium  and  the  third  man  (in  the  op- 
posite end  chair)  then  grasped  the  arms 
of  the  man  in  the  middle,  one  hand  on 
the  wrist  and  one  hand  high  up  on  the 
arm.  In  this  way  the  man  in  the  middle 
was  able  to  tell  instantly  if  any  hand 
was  removed.  A  curtain  was  then  pin- 
ned over  the  bodies  of  the  medium  and 
of  his  investigators.  Presently  manifes- 
tations took  place.    How? 

Under  cover  of  the  cloth,  the  medium 
abstracted  from  his  pocket  a  small  piece 
of  lead  about  the  size  of  his  hand.  He 
bent  this  tightly  around  the  arm  of  the 
man  next  to  him,  giving  him  the  impres- 
sion of  being  held  by  that  hand. 

Thus  the  hand  could  be  removed  and 
the  impression  remain — the  left  hand 
still  grasping  the  arm  lower  down. 
Both  hands  were  thus  felt,  while,  as  we 
have  seen,  only  one  was  actually  em- 
ployed in  holding  the  man — the  other 
being  free  to  play  musical  instruments 
and   produce   other  "phenomena." 

Of  course,  various  devices  have  been 
resorted  to  in  an  endeavor  to  prevent 
mediums  from  producing  "phenomena" 
fraudulently,  particularly  in  dark 
circles. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  rope- 
ties  of  all  kinds,  chains,  padlocks,  hand- 
cuffs, etc.,  and  especially  various  ways 
of  holding  the  medium  so  that  he  cannot 
escape.  These  are  known  as  holding 
tests.  The  aim  of  the  medium  is  to 
evade  these  and,  by  releasing  one  hand 
or  foot,  to  produce  "phenomena"  with 
the  free  members. 

Sometimes  "phenomenal'  are  pro- 
duced a  long  way  from  the  medium — so 
far,  indeed,  that  the  sitter  feels  sure  he 
could  not  have  reached  that  spot,  even 
had  his  hands  been  free.  In  such  cases, 
the  medium  has  produced  from  his 
pocket  a  long  jointed  rod.  known  as  a 
"reaching  rod,"  and  after  opening  it  is 
enabled  to  reach  objects  four  or  five  feet 
away — to  ring  bells,  shake  the  tambour- 
ine, etc. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  simple 
methods  by  which  fraudulent  "physical 
mediums"  bamboozle  their  sitters.  I  do 
not  wish  it  to  be  understood,  however, 
that  I  do  not  believe  in  any  genuine 
phenomena  of  this  kind.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  am  quite  convinced  that  they 
sometimes  occur.  And  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  "psychical  researchers" 
are  so  anxious  to  eliminate  the  fraud. 
Spurious  money  does  not  prove  that  no 
genuine  money  exists:  it  is  the  same 
with  spiritistic  phenomena.  I  merely 
wi.sh  to  warn  would-be  investigators  of 
possible  disappointments. 
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TURNED  IN 


TLfRNED  OUT 


All  the  features  a 

good  shirt  should  have 
PLUS 

DOUBLE  WEAR  CUFFS 


Iradt  Mart 


PaUnleJ  1918 


"the   Cliff   that   doubles   the   liji    of   tlie   shirt" 

That's  why  W.  G.  &  R.  Shirt.*  are  the  he.<t  buy 
to-day. 

They  are  the  only  shirts  with  these  clever,  new 
cuffs  which  fold  perfectly,  lie  flat  and  look  equally 
dres.sy    whether   turned    in    or   turned    out. 


SHIRTS 


are  on  sale  all  over  Canada.     Ask  your  dealer.     If 
he  cannot  supply  you — write  us. 

DEPT.  A 

The  Williams,  Greene  &   Rome  Co.,   Limited 

Kitchener,   Canada 
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Wash  By  \ 

Electricity 


IN  many  homes  where  help 
is  employed,  the  maids 
who  refused  to  do  the 
washinj?  the  old  way,  are 
willing  to  look  after  it  the 
"1900"  Electric  way.  In 
other  homes  where  a  laun- 
dress was  formerly  employ- 
ed,   or    where    the    clothes 

were  sent  outside  to  be  washed,  the  housewife  is  now  doing 
her  own  washing  —  so  easily  operated  is  the  "1900" 
Cataract  Washer. 

The  "1900"  Cataract  Washer  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the 
Panama  Pacific  Exposition,  in  competition  with  all  the  well-known 
washers.  The  frame  i.s  made  of  steel,  with  heavy  iron  .  base— the  tub 
of  heavy  copper,  jilated  on  the  inside  and  polished  and  lacquered.  The 
most  scientific  of  all  washers  in  construction,  the  "1900"  Washer  keeps 
ail  the  clothes  in  all  the  -water  all  the  time.  The  swiinr  wrinq-er  por 
mits   of  wringing   and   washing   at   the   same   time. 

It  costs  just  Iwo  cents  a  week  to  do  thi-  washinK 
sized  family,  with  the  "1900"  Cataract  Wa.sher.     This  Washer  will  piiy 
for  itself  ir  a  very  few  months — just  think  what  it  will  -snvc  ymi 

Write  for  full  particular.s  of  our  trial  plan. 

The  "1900"  line  includes  washer.';  operated  by  Hand,  l-'.i 
Water  or  Klectric  Motor.     State  which  style  interests  you 

All'! >■<"•■"   mr  ""••''onnlly. 


B.  H.  MORRIS,  Manager 


"1900'' 

357  Yonge  Street 


WA SHER 
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You  Can't  Beat  it 

for    Starting    and    Lighting 

The  M.S.L.  storage  battery  responds  instantly  to  the  starter.  It  is 
the  most  dependable  battery  you  can  buy,  because  it  is  made  by  a 
firm  that  have  been  building  batteries  for  25  years.  The  M.S.L.  is 
made  in  Canada  and  specially  adapted  to  withstand  our  severe  climatic 
conditions.  You  get  more  for  your  money  as  well  as  save  m.oney 
when  you  buy  an  M.S.L. 

WieCanadianHart^ 


There  is  an  M.S.L.  Service 
station  in  your  neighbor- 
hood where  you  can  obtain 
expert  advice  free.  Avail 
yourself  of  this  opportunity 
to  prolong  the  life  of  your 
battery.  3 

THE  CANADIAN  HART  ACCUMULATOR  CO.,  LIMITED 
St.  Johns,  P.Q. 

Makers  of  Batteries  for  Automobile  Starting  and  Lighting.  Electric  Vehicles.  Railways,  Fire 
Alarm    Systems.    Central    Stations,    Farm    Lighting.    Electric    Trucks.    Telephones,    etc. 


A  Beautiful  Garage — Roomy, 

Fire-proof,  Moderately-priced 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  Pedlar  Duplex  Garage,  big  enough 
to  hold  two  cars  with  plenty  of  room  to  spare.  Made  of  heavily 
galvanized  steel  in  standardized  interlocking  sections,  which  are 
bolted  to  a  staunch  angle-iron  framework.  The  whole  garage — 
framework,  sliding,  roofing,  doors,  windows  and  hardware — is  shipped 
to  you  complete  :  rd  ready  to  erect.  You  can  put  it  up  yourself  in  a 
few  hours. 

Write    for    Garage    Booklet 

M.M.  showing  other  styles. 

THE  PEDLAR  PEOPLE,  LIMITED 

(EstailUheJ  1861) 

Branches :   Montreal,  Quebec,  Ottawa,  Toronto,   London,   Winnipeg,   Vancouver 
Executive    Offices    and    Factories:    Osliawa,    Ont. 


Could  German  Fleet 
Have  Been  Sunk  ? 

Wriffir  Claims  That  Beatty's  Signal 
Was  Ignored 


T  T  IS  now  clearly  established,  and  even 
''■  admitted  by  the  Germans,  that  the 
British  fleet  won  a  very  conclusive  vic- 
tory at  Jutland.  There  seems  reasons  to 
believe,  however,  that  the  victory  could 
have  been  made  more  decisive,  even  that 
the  German  fleet  could  have  been 
destroyed,  had  certain  defects  in  British 
equipment  been  remedied  and  if  the  com- 
mand had  seen  fit  to  force  the  issue. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  impression  given  by 
H.  W.  Wilson,  the  naval  historian,  in  an 
article  in  the  London  Daily  Mail.  He 
writes: 

I  understand  that  an  effort  is  to  be 
made  in  Parliament  to  secure  an  im- 
partial inquiry  into  the  defects  of  arma- 
ment and  organization  in  the  British 
Navy  which  Lord  Jellicoe  has  put  for- 
ward as  the  explanation  of  his  failure 
to  defeat  the  enemy  decisively  at  the 
Battle  of  Jutland,  and  into  the  question 
who  was  personally  responsible  for 
them. 

The  one  fact  which  stands  out  from 
his  account  of  Jutland  is  that  at  the 
critical  moment  of  the  whole  naval  war 
he  did  not  place  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy  above  the  safety  of  his  ships.  In 
this  his  leadership  differs  from  that  of 
Nelson,  who  discouraged  rash  and  fool- 
ish attacks,  but  gave  his  officers  very 
plainly  to  understand  that  he  would  sup- 
port any  captain  who  closed  with  the 
enemy,  and  that  the  enemy's  destruction 
was  to  be  the  one  overmastering  object. 

Lord  Jellicoe's  book  contains  no  allu- 
sion to  a  signal  from  Sir  David  Beatty 
which  is  stated  to  have  been  made  about 
7.15,  when  the  British  Battle  Fleet 
executed  a  second  turn-away  from  the 
enemy,  in  face  of  a  German  torpedo  at- 
tack on  the  rear  of  the  British  line.  The 
effect  of  this  signal  was,  I  believe,  this: 

"If  you  follow  me,  sir,  we  can 
annihilate  them." 

It  was  addressed  to  the  British  battle- 
ship division  leading  the  line,  and  it  was 
made  at  the  last  moment  when  any 
chance  of  closing  with  the  enemy  re- 
mained, if  a  night  action  was  not  to  be 
fought. 

Lord  Jellicoe  had  already  decided  that 
it  was  impossjble  for  him  to  fight  such  a 
night  action,  because  of  his  searchlights, 
want    of    star-shells,    and    destroyers. 

What  was  the  situation  at  this  mom- 
ent? The  Germans,  from  the  facts  pub- 
lished, seem  to  have  had  only  16  Dread- 
nought batteships  in  line,  with  two 
battle-cruisers.  Both  those  battle- 
cruisers  had  been  violently  battered  by 
Sir  David  Beatty  and  the  &th  Battle 
Squadron.  Of  the  German  battleships 
several  had  been  badly  hit.  Against 
them  were  three  battleships  of  the  5th 
Battle  Squadron  (for  the  Warspite  had 
fallen  out  of  the  line  owing  to  injuries 
received),  24  intact  battleships  of  the 
main  British  battle  fleet,  4  of  Admiral 
Beatty's  battle-cruisers,  and  2  of  Ad- 
miral Hood's  ships  of  the  same  class. 

The  British  superiority  was  over- 
whelming in  numbers,  and  in  weight  of 
metal  it  was  even  greater.  In  close  ac 
tion,  the  British  shells  would  have  gone 
through  the  enemy's  armor,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  think  that  the  Ger- 
man Fleet  would  either  have  been 
destroyed  or  driven  to  a  sauve  qui  pent 
flight,  in  which  it  must  have  lost  at  least 
half  a  dozen  damaged  ships  which 
ultimately  reached  port. 

Between  6.14  and  6.30  the  British 
battleships,  owing  to  the  first  turn-away 
from  the  enemy,  had  been  from  3,000  to 
5,000  yards  farther  away  from  the 
enemy  than  Admiral  Beatty's  battle- 
cruisers,  which  emerged  from  this 
struggle  without  further  heavy  loss. 
That  they  were  able  to  fight  the  Ger- 
mans at  so  much  closer  quarters  is  evi- 
dence that  the  German  fire  had  greatly 
deteriorated  and  that  the  Germans  were 
a  beaten  fleet. 


LIMO- 
LEMON 

A  Fine  Summer 
Drink 

Dispensed  through  our  "Limo- 
Lemon"  Cooler.  Ask  for  it  at 
the  Soda  Fountains. 

Write  for  our 
SPECIAL  COOLER  OFFER 

One  Limo-Lemon  Cooler  with 
3-gallon  Globe  or  5-gallon  Bottle; 
Four  gallons  Limo-Lemon 
with  Advertising  Matter, 
complete  for  $22.50  net 
F.O.B.  Toronto. 

J.  Hungerford  Smith  Co. 

LIMITED 

19-25  Alice  Street 
TORONTO  -  ONTARIO 

Canada  Food  Board  License  No.  14-195 


j  QUEEN'S 

I     UNIVERSITY 

KINGSTON    -    ONT. 

HOME  STUDY 

Summer    School 

Work  for  Degree   in  ArU  Faculty. 

Register  be/ore  May  lU 

Summer  School,  July  7— August  15 

Languages,  Mathematics.  History 
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The  Sun  Gazer 

Continued  from  page  31 

"When  I  kin  git  up  an  appetite  for  that 
sort  of  vittles,  I'll  go  shares  with  you, 
ef  y'  aint  got  no  objection!" 

Having  conceived  this  idea,  Horner 
was  seized  with  a  fear  that  the  captive 
might  presently  gain  the  power  of 
flight  and  get  away.  This  was  a  thought 
under  which  he  could  not  lie  still.  In  his 
pocket  he  always  carried  a  bunch  of 
stout  salmon-twine  and  a  bit  of  copper 
rabbit-wire,  apt  to  be  needed  in  a  hun- 
dred forest  emergencies.  He  resolved 
to  catch  the  young  eagle  and  tether  it 
to  a  bush. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  set  about  this 
enterprise  at  once.  With  excruciating 
effort  he  managed  to  pull  off  his  heavy 
woollen  hunting-shirt, intending  to  use  it 
as  the  toreador  uses  his  mantle,  to  en- 
tangle the  dangrerous  weapons  of  his 
adversary.  Then  he  dragged  himself 
across  to  the  other  end  of  the  ledge,  and 
attempted  to  corner  the  captive.  For 
this  he  was  not  quite  quick  enough,  how- 
ever. With  a  flop  and  a  squawk  the 
b>d  eluded  him;  and  he  realized  that  he 
had  better  postpone  the  undertaking  till 
the  morrow.  Crawling  back  to  his  hol- 
low by  the  bush  he  sank  down  utterly 
exhausted.  Not  till  the  sharp  chill 
which  comes  with  sunset  warned  him  of 
its  necessity,  was  he  able  to  grapple 
with  the  long,  painful  problem  of  get- 
ting his  shirt  on  again. 

Through  the  night  he  got  some  broken 
sleep,  though  the  hardness  of  his  bed 
aggravated  every  hurt  he  had  suffered. 
On  the  edge  of  dawn  he  saw  the  male 
eagle  come  again,  this  time  more  con- 
fidently and  deliberately,  to  feed  the  cap- 
tive. After  he  was  gone,  Horner  tried  to 
move,  but  found  himself  now,  from 
the  night's  chill  and  the  austerity  of  his 
bed,  altogether  helples.s.  Not  till  the  sun 
was  high  enoujrh  to  warm  him  through 
and  through,  and  not  till  he  had  manipu- 
lated his  legs  and  arms  assiduously  for 
more  than  an  hour,  did  his  body  feel  as 
if  it  could  ever  again  be  of  any  service 
to  him.  Then,  he  once  more  got  off  his 
shirt,  and  addressed  himself  to  the 
catching  of  the  indignant  bird  whom 
he  had  elected  to  be  his  preserver. 

Though  the  anguish  caused  by  every 
movement  was  no  less  intense  than  it 
had  been  the  afternoon  before,  he  was 
stronger  now  and  more  in  possession  of 
his  faculties.  Before  starting  the  chase, 
he  cut  a  strip  from  his  shirt  to  wind 
around  the  leg  of  the  young  eagle,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  able  to  tether  it 
tightly  without  cutting  the  flesh.  The 
bird  had  suddenly  becortie  most  precious 
to  him.! 

Very  wai'ily  he  made  his  approaches, 
sidling  down  the  ledge  so  as  to  give  his 
quarry  the  least  possible  room  for 
escape.  As  he  drew  near  the  bird 
turned  and  faced  him,  its  one  uninjured 
wing  lifted  menacingly  and  its  formid- 
able beak  wide  open.  Holding  the  heavy 
shirt  ready  to  throw,  Horner  crept  up 
cautiously,  bo  intent  now  upon  the  game 
that  the  anguish  in  the  leg  which  he 
dragged  titiffly  behind  him  was  almost 
foi  The  young  bird,  meanwhile. 

wa,  nlcss  and  vigilant,  its  sav- 

age i;,\tj.  iiaid  as  glass. 

A  T  lajt,  a  faint  quiver  and  shrinking 
•'»  in  the'  bird's  form,  an  involuntary 
contracting  of  the  feathers,  gave  warn- 
ing to  H'^ner's  experienced  eye  that  it 
was  about  to  spring  aside.  On  the  in- 
stant he  flung  the  shirt,  keeping  hold 
of  it  by  the  sleeve.  By  a  singular  piece 
of  luck,  upon  which  he  had  not  counted 
at  all,  it  opened  as  he  threw  it,  and  set- 
tled right  over  the  bird's  neck  and  dis- 
abled wing,  blinding  and  baffling  it  com- 
pletely; With  a  muffled  .squawk  it 
bounced  Into  the  air,  both  talons  out- 
spread' and  clawing  madly;  but  in  a 
second  Horner  had  it  by  the  other  wing, 
pulling  it  down,  and  rolling  himself  over 
upon  it  HO  as  to  smother  those  danger- 
ous claws.  He  felt  them  sink  once  into 
his  injured  leg,  but  that  was  already 
anguishing  .so  vehemently  that  a  little 
more  or  less  did  not  matter.  In  a  few 
moments  he  had  his  captive  bundled  up 
with  helplessness,  and  was  dragging  it 
to  a  Bturdy  bush  near  the  middle  of  the 
terrace.  Here,  without  much  further 
trouble,  he  wrapped  one  of  its  legs  with 
the    strip    of    flannel    from    his    shirt,  ' 
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THE  .^aty,  practical  way  to  polish  and  preserve  finished  surfaces  is  with  Johnson's 
Prepared  Wax  and  a  cloth — >ou  don't  need  brushes,  sprays  or  mops  of  any  kind. 
Simply  apply  the  Wax  with  a  cloth  and  then  polish  with  a  dry  cloth — very  little 
rubbing  is  required  to  produce  an  exquisite,  lustrous  polish  of  great  beauty  and 
durability. 

Johnson's.  Prepared  Wax  is  not  only  a  polish  but  a  wonderful  preservative — it  forms  a 
thin,  protecting  film  over  the  finish,  similar  to  the  service  rendered  by  a  piece  of  plate 
glass  over  a  desk,  table  or  dre'wer-top. 

JOHNSON'S  PREPARED  WAX 

Polish  all  vour  furniture,  woodwork  and  floors  with  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax — it  protects 
and  preserves  the  varni.sh,  adding  years  to  its  life  and  beauty.  It  covers  up  mars  and 
small  surface  scratches — and  prevents  checking. 

Has  the  soft-cual  soot  given  your  furniture  and  woodwork  a  dull,  grimy 
appearance?  Try  the  magic  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax — it  cleans 
and  polishes  in  one  operation. 

A  Dust-Proof  Auto  Polish 

Auto  owners  will  find  Johnson's  Liquid  Wax  the  most  satisfactor> 
]f)olish  for  their  cars.     It  sheds  water  and  dust  and  makes  a  "wash' 
last  twice  as  long.     It  adds  years  to  tlie  life  of  automobile  varnish. 
Write  for  our  booklet  on  Keeping  Cars  Young — it's  free. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  Wis. 
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DIAMONDS 

.      ON    APPROVAL 

^    $2-*  A  MONTH 


I  Wrnr  n  Krnuinr,  prrfccl  dtnmnnd  for 
I  onr  week  ot  our  expense  Ex.imine  the 
I  slonc  indcr  all  conditions,  then  don't 
'  buy  unless  wc  save  you  from  10'  ;  tr 
Wesrlldirrrt  toy."  at  importer's  prices 
|We  cnn  (jivc  yrtu  best  vahirs  la  Canndo. 

OPEN  A  CHARGE  ACCOUNT  ^•""'  *'"' 

Wish  t  r 
y  pay  ai  low  ai  $2  ■  month.  No  notes  or  mort 
let.  Small  deposit  with  order  balance  as  dr&ir- 
All  Charge  Account  drahncn  conrulrntinl. 
lO'i  cashdi^ount.  7^''  InGreateguarantead. 
Dinmnnds  purchased  from  ui  may  be  cxchonKrd 
ony  time  ot  ii  7  '  j' ,    increase. 

v**i#*tw\|  rM»Bbcnutiful  catalog  of 
cxrlusive  diamond  nngs,  pendanTs,  tiepin<i.  etc. 
Give*  history  of  the  diamond,  rxplainn  quahtieij 
nnd  valuei,  and  how  you  may  gel  one  to  wear  •{ 
week  without  co>t.  A  l>ook  every  dtamond-loven 
should  have.      Send  to  day. 

DIAMONDS   LIMITED 
D«pt.  484  6  Tomperanco  St..  Toronto 
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DEAFNESS 

ITS  CAUSES  AND  TREATMENT 

Write  for  hiwo  Booklet  and  particulars  of 
the  free  trial  offer  of  the  Mears  Ear  Phone. 

THE    MEARS  CO.   OF  CANADA 

D«pt.  F.     194A  PmI  Slre«l  -  Montraal 
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New  York  Offices  : 
Bertha  Raffner 
Hotel  Bareaa. 
McAlpin  Hotel. 
Cook  3  Tours, 
or  "Ask  Mr.  Foster" 
at  any  of  his  offices. 

Address: 


Golf  at  Old  Point  Comfort 

TTERE'S  comfort,  health  and  happy  excitement  for  you  from 
early  morn  to  dewy  eve. 

No  matter  what  you  want  in  a  vacation.  The  Chamberlin 
has  it. 

Is  it  Golf?— right,  bring  your  clubs;  The  Chamberlin  provides 
a  peach  of  a  Course,  Eighteen  Holes. 

Is  it  Swimming  ?— right,  the  salt  water  bathing  in  the  big, 
Mosaic,  Sun-lit  Sea  Pool  is  great. 

Is  it  Sunshine? — we're  drenched  with  it,  ozone,  too. 

Is  it  Southern  Cooking? — not  a  "Mammy"  in  the  South  can 
beat  The  Cha'mberlin  cuisine. 

Is  it  Medicinal  Baths  ?^we  duplicate  every  Treatment  given 
at  Vichy,  Aix,  Carlsbad,  Nauheim  or  Harrogate,  under  the  best 
professional  skill. 

Is  it  Social  Life? — the  Naval  and  Military  officers  stationed 
at  Hampton  Roads  and  Fortress  Monroe  give  a  fine  zest  to  The 
Chamberlin  dances. 

In  any  event,  write  for  our  special  booklet.  "Golf." — it 
contains  the  first  /  jroplane  Map  of  a'  Golf  Course  ever  published 
in  America. 

George  F.  Adams,  Manager 

Fortress  Monroe  Virginia 


SAFE  AND  HANDY  LIGHT 

You  can  pick  your  way  anywhere  at  night 
with  Reliable  Tubular  Flashlights  or 
Searchlights.  You  direct  the  brilliant 
beam  of  the  Reliable  just  where  you  want 
it.  Clean,  safe;  unaffected  by  weather, 
can't  explode  or  set  fires. 

Handsomely  enamelled  metal  cases — all 
styles  and  sizes.  Several  colors.  Long- 
lasting. 

Our  Reliable  Ignition  Batteries  will  give 
your  car  or  truck  greatest  efficiency. 
Made  to  the  Reliable  standard,  and  like  all 
Reliable  Products,  made  in  Canada. 

For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere. 

DOMINION  BATTERY  COMPANY  LIMITED 
Toronto,  Canada 


Canadian    Qh?ducts 
"Lively  and  Lasting 


twisted  on  a  hand-length  of  wire,  and 
then  tethered  it  safely  with  a  couple  of 
yards  of  his  double  and  twisted  cord. 

Just  as  he  had  accomplished  this  to 
his  satisfaction,  and  was  about  to  undo 
the  imprisoning  shirt,  it  flashed  across 
his  mind  that  it  was  lucky  the  old  eagles 
had  not  been  on  hand  to  interfere.  He 
glanced  upward,  and  saw  a  dark  form 
dropping  like  a  thunder-bolt  out  of  the 
blue.  He  had  just  time  to  fling  himself 
over  on  his  back,  lifting  his  arm  to 
shield  his  face  and  his  foot  to  receive  the 
attack,  when  the  hiss  of  that  lightning 
descent  filled  his  ears.  Involuntarily  he 
half  closed  his  eyes.  But  no  shock  came, 
except  a  great  buffet  of  air  on  his  face. 
Not  quite  daring  to  grapple  with  that 
ready  defense,  the  eagle  had  opened  its 
wings  when  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ledge, 
and  swerved  upward  again,  where  it 
hung  hovering  and  screaming.  Horner 
saw  that  it  was  the  female,  and  shook 
his  fist  at  her  in  defiance.  Had  it  been 
his  old  acquaintance  and  challenger,  the 
male,  he  felt  sure  that  he  would  not  have 
got  off  so  easily. 

Puzzled  and  alarmed,  the  mother  now 
perched  herself  beside  the  other  eaglet, 
on  the  edge  of  the  nest.  Then,  keeping 
a  careful  eye  upon  her,  lest  she  should 
return  to  the  attack,  Horner  dexterous- 
ly unrolled  the  shirt,  and  drew  back  just 
in  time  to  avoid  a  vicious  slash  from  the 
talons  of  his  indignant  prisoner.  The 
latter,  after  some  violent  tugging  and 
flopping  at  his  tether  and  fierce  biting  at 
the  wire,  suddenly  seemed  to  conclude 
that  such  futile  efforts  were  undignified. 
He  settled  himself  like  a  rock,  and  star- 
ed unwinkingly  at  his  captor. 

It  was  perhaps  an  hour  after  this, 
when  the  sun  had  grown  hot,  and 
Horner,  having  slaked  his  thirst  at  the 
spring  in  the  rock,  had  tried  rather  in- 
effectually to  satisfy  his  hunger  on 
grass-roots,  that  the  male  eagle  reap- 
peared, winging  heavily  from  the  farth- 
est end  of  the  lake.  From  his  talons 
dangled  a  limp  form,  which  Horner 
presently  made  out  to  be  a  duck. 

"Good!"  he  muttered  to  himself.  "I 
always  did  like  fowl  better'n  fish." 

When  the  eagle  arrived,  he  seemed  to 
notice  something  different  in  the  situa- 
tion, for  he  wheeled  slowly  overhead  for 
some  minutes,  uttering  sharp  yelps  of 
interrogation.  But  the  appeals  of  the 
youngster  at  last  brought  him  down, 
and  he  delivered  up  the  prize.  The 
moment  he  was  gone  Horner  crept  up  to 
where  the  youngster  was  already  tear- 
ing the  warm  body  to  pieces.  Angry 
and  hungry,  the  bird  made  a  show  of 
fighting  for  his  rights;  but  his  late  ex- 
perience with  his  invincible  conqueror 
had  daunted  him.  Sullenly  he  hopped 
away,  the  full  length  of  his  tether;  and 
Horner  picked  up  the  mangled  victim. 
But  his  appetite  was  gone  by  this  time. 
He  was  not  yet  equal  to  a  diet  of  raw 
flesh.  Tossing  the  prize  back  to  its 
rightful  owner,  he  withdrew  painfully 
to  grub  for  some  more  grass  roots. 

AFTER  this  the  eagle  came  regularly 
every  three  or  four  hours  with  food 
for  the  prisoner.  Sometimes  it  was  a 
fish — trout,  or  brown  sucker,  or  silvery 
chub;  sometimes  a  duck  or  a  grouse, 
sometimes  a  rabbit  or  a  muskrat.  Al- 
ways it  was  the  male,  with  that  grim 
black  streak  across  the  side  of  his  white 
face,  who  came.  Always  Horner  made 
a  point  of  taking  the  prize  at  once  from 
the  angry  youngster,  and  then  throwing 
it  back  to  him,  unable  to  stomach  the 
idea  of  the  raw  flesh.  At  last,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  third  day  of  his  im- 
prisonment, he  suddenly  found  that  it 
was  not  the  raw  flesh,  but  the  g:rass- 
roots,  which  he  loathed.  While  examin- 
ing a  fine  lake-trout,  he  remembered 
that  he  had  read  of  raw  fish  being 
excellent  food  under  the  right  condi- 
tions. This  was  surely  one  of  those 
right  conditions.  Picking  somewhat 
fastidiously,  he  nevertheless  managed 
to  make  so  good  a  meal  off  that  big  trout 
that  there  was  little  but  head  and  tail 
to  toss  back  to  his  captor. 

"Never  mind,  pardner!"  he  said  seri- 
ously. "I'll  divide  fair  nex'  time.  But 
you  know  you've  been  havin'  more'n 
your  share  lately." 

But  the  bird  was  so  outraged  that  for 
a  long  time  he  would  not  look  at  these 
remnants,  and  only  consented  to  devour 
them,  at  last,  when  Horner  was  not  look- 
ing. 


After  this  Horner  found  it  easy 
enough  to  partake  of  his  prisoner's 
meals,  whether  they  were  of  fish,  flesh, 
or  fowl;  and  with  the  ice-cold  water 
from  the  little  spring,  and  an  occasional 
mouthful  of  leaves  or  roots,  he  fared 
well  enough  to  make  progress  toward  re- 
covery. 'The  male  eagle  grew  so  accus- 
tomed to  his  presence  that  he  would 
alight  beside  the  prisoner  and  threaten 
Horner  with  that  old,  cold  stare  of 
challenge,  and  frequently  Horner  had 
to  drive  him  off  in  order  to  save  his 
share  of  the  feast  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  eaglet.  But  as  for  the  female,  she 
remained  incurably  suspicious  and  pro- 
testing. From  the  upper  ledge,  where 
she  devoted  her  care  to  the  other  nest- 
ling, she  would  yelp  down  her  threats 
and  execrations;  but  she  never  ventured 
any  nearer  approach. 

For  a  whole  week  the  naked  hours  of 
day  and  dark  had  rolled  over  the  peak 
before  Horner  began  to  think  himself 
well  enough  to  try  the  descent.  His  arm 
and  shoulder  were  almost  well,  but  his 
leg,  in  spite  of  ceaseless  rubbing  and  ap- 
plications of  moist  earth,  remained  prac- 
tically helpless.  He  could  not  bear  his 
weight  on  it  for  a  second.  His  first  at- 
tempt at  lowering  himself  showed  him 
that  he  must  not  be  in  too  great  haste. 

It  was  nearly  a  week  more  before  he 
could  feel  assured,  after  experiments 
at  scaling  the  steep  above  him,  that  he 
was  fit  to  face  the  terrible  steep  below. 
Then  he  thought  of  the  eaglet,  his  un- 
willing and  outraged  preserver!  After 
a  sharp  struggle,  of  which  both  his  arms 
and  legs  bore  the  marks  for  months,  he 
caught  the  bird  once  more,  and  exam- 
ined the  injured  wing.  It  was  not 
broken;  and  he  saw  that  its  owner  would 
be  able  to  fly  all  right  in  time,  perhaps 
as  soon  as  his  more  fortunate  brother  in 
the  nest  above.  Satisfied  on  this  point, 
he  loosed  all  the  bonds,  and  jumped 
back  to  avoid  the  indomitable  young- 
ster's retort  of  beak  and  claws.  Un- 
amazed  by  his  sudden  freedom,  the 
young  eagle  flopped  angrily  away  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  ledge;  and  Horner, 
having  resumed  his  useful  shirt,  started 
to  climb  down  the  mountain,  whose 
ascent  he  had  so  heedlessly  adventured 
nearly  two  weeks  before.  As  he  lowered 
himself  over  the  dizzy  brink,  he  glanced 
up,  to  see  the  male  eagle  circling  slowly 
above  him,  gazing  down  at  him  with  the 
old  challenge  in  his  unwinking  golden 
eyes. 

"I  reckon  you  win!"  said  Horner, 
waving  the  imperturbable  bird  a  grave 
salutation.  "You're  a  gentleman,  an' 
I  thank  you  fer  your  kind  hospitality." 

It  was  still  early  morning  when 
Horner  started  down  the  mountain.  It 
was  dusk  when  he  reached  the  lake,  and 
flung  himself  down,  prostrated  with 
fatigue  and  pain  and  strain  of  nerve, 
beside  his  canoe.  From  moment  to  mom- 
ent, through  spells  of  reeling  faintness 
and  spasmodic  exhaustion,  the  silent 
gulfs  of  space  had  clutched  at  him,  as  if 
the  powers  of  the  solitude  and  the  peak 
had  but  spared  him  so  long  to  crush  him 
inexorably  in  the  end.  At  last,  more 
through  the  sheer  indomitableness  of 
the  human  spirit  than  anything  else,  he 
had  won.  But  never  afterwards  could 
he  think  of  that  awful  descent  without 
a  sinking  of  the  heart.  For  three  days 
more  he  made  his  camp  by  the  lake,  re- 
covering strength  and  nerve  before  re- 
suming his  journey  down  the  wild  river 
to  the  settlements.  And  many  times  a 
day  his  salutations  would  be  waved  up- 
ward to  that  great,  snowy-headed,  in- 
different bird,  wheeling  in  the  far  blue, 
or  gazing  at  the  sun  from  his  high-set 
watch-tower  of  the  pine. 

III. 

TWO  or  three  years  later,  it  fell  in 
Horner's  way  to  visit  a  great  city, 
many  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  gray 
peak  of  "Old  Baldy."  He  was  in  charge 
of  an  exhibit  of  canoes,  snowshoes,  and 
other  typical  products  of  his  forest-lov- 
ing countrymen.  In  his  first  morning 
of  leisure,  his  feet  turned  almost  in- 
stinctively to  the  wooded  gardens, 
wherein  the  city  kept  strange  captives, 
untamed  exiles  of  the  wilderness, 
irreconcilable  aliens  of  fur  and  hide  and 
feather,  for  the  crowds  to  gape  at 
through  their  iron  bars. 

It  was  the  cages  of  the  great  cats  to 
which     Horner    first    found    his    way, 
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Cinderella's  Confession 

The  story  of  how  a  shabby  little  stranger 
became  the  best  dressed  girl  in  our  town 

By  Kathryn  Holmes 
Illustration  by  Will  Grefe 


HER  real  name  was  Enid,  and  I'll 
never  forget  how  she  looked  that 
first  morning!  When  she  came  in 
the  door  the  whole  office  stopped  and 
stared  and — I'm  ashamed  to  say  it — we 
grinned.  That  dress — I  suppose  it  had  been 
stylish  once,  about  five  years  before!  Its 
tired  out  bronze  color  made  her  face  look 
«ven  paler  than  it  was  and  it  fitted  her 
iis  if  it  had  been  made  for  a  big  sister. 
A  faded  old-rose  toque  sat  dejectedly  upon 
htr  mass  of  unruly  yellow  hair.  She  was 
i\  picture — so  shabby  and  forlorn  that  I 
pitied    her! 

We  all  thought  she'd  gotten  into  the 
wrong  place  by  mistake.  But  she  hung 
up  her  hat  and  made  herself  at  home  at 
Sara  Long's  old  desk.  And  there  she 
ouietly  did  her  work  for  months — always 
the  office  mystery  and  always  an  object 
of  pity  among  the  rest  of  the  girls  at 
Warner's.  Hartley,  the  office  manager,  told 
ii.<  all  he  knew  about  her — an  orphan  from 
K  little  town  in  Iowa — that  was  her  story 
in  a  nutshell.  She  roomed  alone,  and  in 
the  office  and  out  she  kept  to  herself. 
The  truth  was  you  just  couldn't  invite 
her  out — in  those  clothes.  And  so  we 
-limply  came  to  regard  her  as  an  office 
tixturc  that  nobody  quite  understood. 

Then  one  morning,  early  in  the  fall, 
Knid  gave  the  office  its  second  shock — a 
more  surprising  one,  if  possible,  than  the 
first.  Everybody  was  on  time  that  morn- 
ing- except  Enid.  We  spent  the  first  few 
minutes  after  the  bell  rang  wondering 
v/here  she  could  be.  But  by  nine  o'clock 
we  had  all  nicely  settled  down  to  work 
:'nd  the  typewriters  were  clicking  like 
mad  when  the  door  opened  and  in  walked 
a  wonderfully  radiant  creature  in  the 
neatest,  prettiest,  most  becoming  dress  you 
ever  saw  and  a  charming  hat  that  you 
just  knew  had  been  made  for  that  little 
blonde    head! 

Every  typewriter  stopped  as  if  by  magic, 
and  two  dosien  audible  murmurs  of  ad- 
miration registered  the  effect  on  that  of- 
fice full  of  girls.  Hartley  looked  up  from 
a  .sheet  of  figures  with  a  frown,  yanked 
«ff  his  spectacles,  and  rose  to  learn  the 
caller's  business.  He  was  halfway  be- 
tween his  desk  and  the  door  before  the 
young  lady  who  had  caused  all  the  com- 
motion smilingly  removed  her  hat,  and  we 
realized  for  the  first  time  that  it  was  Enid! 

No  one  in  the  office  could  keep  her  mind 
fin  her  work  the  rest  of  that  morning. 
After  months  of  the  shabby  bronze  dress, 
the  old-rose  toque,  this  was  too  much!  And 
ro  one  ever  rcaliz»d  before  how  pretty 
Knid  really  was.  But  in  her  new  attire 
she  was  simply  a  new  creature.  The  trans- 
formation was  so  complete  that  even  the 
old  name  didn't  fit.  and  it  just  seemed 
n.itural  that  from  that  day  we  should 
r:\\\    her   "Cinderella." 

NEXT  morning,  Cinderella  was  dressed 
just  a>  tastefully  in  another  charming 
dress.  She  had  evidently  worn  the  old  out- 
lit  until  she  was  ready  to  give  us  a  steady 
surprise,  because  after  that  her  dresses, 
V  aists,  skirts  and  hats  were  always  be- 
coming  and   stylish   to   the   last   degree. 

I  never  aaw  such  a  complete  and  sudden 
change  in  the  attitude  of  a  lot  of  girls. 
<'inderella,  instead  of  being  ignored,  be- 
came the  pet  of  the  whole  office.  The 
Kirls  consulted  her  about  their  clothes, 
beaux,  and  other  things.  She  was  deluged 
with  invitations.  Her  costumes  were  ad- 
mired In  and  out  of  the  office  and  sh 
was   the    envy    of   every    girl    in    the    place. 

Gradually  she  became  popular  in  the 
.social  life  of  the  town.  She  was  in  con- 
.ttant  demand  at  parties  and  dances.  Cin- 
derella, the  little  stranger,  had  taken  the 
town  by  storm  and  all  because  of  her 
nit.gic  transformation  from  shabby  attire 
to    radiant,   becoming  clothes. 

One  Saturday,  as  we  were  all  leaving 
the    office,    Cinderella    called     us     together. 

"Girls!"  she  said,  "I've  a  secret  to  tell 
you.  This  Is  my  last  day  at  the  office. 
I'm  going  to  marry  Tom  Warner  Monday!" 

Tom  Warner!  Cinderella  was  certainly 
living  up  to  her  reputation  for  surprises. 
Tom  was  the  oldest  son  of  the  boss  and 
pne  of  the  most  promising  young  men  in 
•  own.  We  could  hardly  believe  our  ears, 
but  a  moment  later  she  stepped  into  Tom 
Warner's  big  gray  limousine  and  was 
whisked    out    of    sight. 

None  of  us  dreamed  how  much  Cin- 
derella would  be  missed  in  that  office.  We 
would     gather     into     little     clusters     after 


lunch  and  recall  her  coming  to  the  place 
and  what  a  wonderful  change  had  come 
over  her  and  all  the  rest  of  us  when  she 
blossomed  out  in  distinctive  clothes  that 
made  her  attractive,  beautiful  and  lovable. 
Then  one  morning  Dan  Hartley  found  in 
his  mail  a  dainty  scented  envelope  bearing 
a  gold  monogram.  He  opened  it,  called  us 
ail  around  him  and   read: 

"Dear  Girls  and  Boys;  I'm  cominf?  home 
to-morrow  and  I  miss  you  all  so  much 
that  you're  to  be  the  very  first  Kuests  at 
our  new  home.  I  want  you  all  to  come 
out  to  301  ArlinKton  Avenue  next  Wed- 
nesday eveninsr.  Come  ripht  up  from  the 
office  and  don't  bother  about  Sunday  toprs. 
I'm  soing  to  make  my  confession  and  I 
don't  want  any  of  you  to  miss  it.  With 
]ove,    Cinderella." 

Never  will  I  forget  that  Wednesday 
evening.  It  was  the  most  wonderful  of 
our  lives!  We  had  never  seen  our  Cin- 
derella looking  quite  so  sweet,  so  beautiful. 
And  such  a  dinner  as  she  gave  us!  After 
dinner  she  teok  us  all  through  her  new 
home  and  then,  gathering  us  before  a  great 
log  fire  in  the  living  room,  she  told  us 
her   story: 

"/^F  course  you  all  know  what  a  wretch- 

>— '  ed,  forlorn  creature  I  was  when  I 
first  came  to  the  office,"  she  began.  "That 
is  all  past  now  and  I  have  blotted  out  of 
my  memory  the  heartaches  of  those  first 
cruel  weeks  when  my  shabby  attire  made 
me  a  fit  subject  for  ridicule. 

"I  had  never  known  what  it  meant  to 
have  stylish,  becoming  clothes.  My  home 
was  in  a  little  cross-roads  town  in  Iowa. 
My  mother  died  when  I  was  a  mere  child 
and  my  father  brought  me  up  in  a  good, 
substantial  home,  but  with  never  an  op- 
portunity to  get  out  and  see  how  other 
girls  lived.  I  had  no  chance  to  learn  the 
things  about  clothes  that  would  have  been 
familiar   to  most  girls  of  my  age. 

"Two  years  ago  father  died,  and  when 
his  affairs  had  been  straightened  out  there 
was  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  left.  So 
I  took  a  correspondence  course  in  steno- 
graphy, and  as  soon  as  I  had  finished  my 
course  I  came  here,  and  secured  a  position 
at   Warner's. 

"And  new  for  my  confession.  At  the 
office  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  realized 
how  different  I  was  from  other  girls.  I 
saw  that  I  was  not  one  of  you.  I  did  not 
know  how  to  make  myself  attractive.  And 
I  felt  it.  At  first  I  was  tempted  to  give 
up  and  go  back  to  the  little  country  town 
I  had  left.  But  one  night  at  the  boarding 
house  a  young  woman  whom  I  had  secretly 
admired,  but  never  spoke  to,  slipped  her 
arm  through  mine  after  dinner  and  said, 
'Come  up  to  my  room,  child.  I  want  to 
talk    to   you.' 

"Once  in  her  room  she  looked  down  at 
me  with  her  kindest  smile,  and  said,  'I'm 
Louise  Stewart.  I  have  the  little  dress- 
making shop  on  Wilcox  Square  that  you 
pass  on  your  way  to  the  office.  Two  years 
ago  I  couldn't  sew  a  stitch.  To-day  folks 
say  I'm  the  best  designer  and  dressmaker 
in  this  city.  And  I  learned  all  about 
planning  and  making  fashionable  clothes 
-right    in    my    own    room    evenings.' 

"'I  have  seen  you  going  to  your  room 
every  night,'  she  continued.  'How  would 
you  like  to  use  some  of  your  evenings 
learning  to  make  stylish,  charming  dresses 
for  yourself,  garments  that  will  be  a  de- 
light to  wear,  wonderful  dresses,  waists 
and  suits   that  will   surprise   your  friends?' 

"'Oh.    tell    me   how!'  I    fairly  gasped. 

"  'Sit  right  down  now,'  she  said,  'and 
write  a  little  note  to  the  Woman's  In- 
stitute and  simply  tell  them  you  would 
like   to   learn    to   make   your  own    clothes.' 

<<OHE  gave  me  the  address  and  told  me 
v3  this  great  institute  had  developed  a 
wonderful  plan  by  which  any  woman  or 
girl,  wherever  she  might  live,  could  learn 
right  in  her  home  or  boarding  place,  in 
spare  time,  to  make  all  her  own  clothes 
and    hats. 

"I  hurried  to  my  room,  wrote  the  letter 
and  mailed  it  at  the  corner  twenty  minutes 
later.  And  that  night  I  dreamed  I  was 
making  and  wearing  more  beautiful  clothes 
than  I  had  ever  .seen  on  living  people,  and 
that   everyone   liked   me! 

"In  a  few  days  an  attractive,  illustrated 
booklet  came,  telling  me  all  about  the  Wo- 
man's Institute  and  its  17,000  members. 
The  booklet  contained  many  wonderful 
letters    from    these    members    praising    the 


"Wf  had  all  nicely  settled  down  to  work 
nd  typewriters  were  clicking  like  mad, 
when  the  door  opened  and  in   walked  a 
wonderfully    radiant   creature  ..." 

work  of  the  Institute  and  telling  how 
easily  they  had  Itarned  at  home  to  make 
their  own  clothes.  There  were  letters  from 
housewives,  business  women,  girls  at  home 
or  in  school,  girls  in  stores,  shops  and 
offices.  And  there  were,  oh,  so  many  letters 
from  mothers  who  poured  out  their  thanks 
because  the  Institute  had  taught  them  how- 
to  have  dainty  clothes  for  themselves  and 
their  little  ones  at  a  mere  fraction  of 
v/hat    they    had    cost    before! 

"Many  others  wrote  that  the  Institute 
had  made  it  possible  for  them  to  take  up 
dressmaking  and  millinery  as  a  business. 
Some  now  have  important  positions  in  big, 
fashionable  city  shops;  others,  like  Louise 
Stewart,  are  making  money  in  cosy,  ex- 
clusive shops  of  their  own.  Still  others 
have  secured  good-paying  positions  as 
teachers   of  .sewing  and   dressmaking. 

"The  Institute's  members,  I  found,  are  of 
nil  ages.  There  arc  girls  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  and  women  of  fifty  or  sixty.  The 
majority  live  in  the  United  States,  but 
there  are  hundreds  in  Canada  and  in 
foreign  lands — all  learning  dressmaking  or 
millinery  at  home  just  as  successfully  as 
if   they    were    together   in    a    classroom! 

"Well,  when  I  read  all  those  letters  and 
then  read  in  detail  about  the  plan  by  which 
the  Institute  teaches,  I  knew  that,  what 
all  these  other  thousands  of  women  and 
girls    could    do,    /    could    do. 

'*Q0,  without  telling  anyone,  I  joined  the 
O  Institute  and  took  up  dressmaking.  I 
could  scarcely  wait  until  my  first  lesson 
came.  And  when  at  last  I  found  it  on 
the  table  in  the  hall  one  night.  I  carried 
it  upstairs  to  my  room  and  opened  it  as 
if  it  were  a  love  letter!  Turning  the 
pages,  I  looked  at  the  wonderful  pictures! 
There  are  nearly  2,000  in  the  dressmaking 
course  alone,  and  they  illustrate  perfectly 
just    exactly    what    to    do. 

"And  the  delightful  part  of  it  is  that 
almost  at  once  you  start  making  actual 
garments.  Why,  that  little  blue  organdie 
waist  you  admired  so  much  I  made  from 
my  third  lesson!  The  course  can  easily 
be  completed  in  a  few  months  by  studying 
an  hour  a  day.  I  found  I  couldn't  help 
learning  rapidly!  The  textbooks  .seem  to 
foresee  and  explain  everything.  And  the 
teachers  take  just  as  personal  an  interest 
as    if    they    were    right   beside    you. 

"And  what  was  most  important  to  me, 
I  learned  not  only  how  to  make  every 
kind  of  garment,  but  I  learned  what  colors 
and  fabrics  were  most  appropriate  for  me, 
how  to  develop  those  little  touches  that 
make  clothes  distinctively  becoming  to  the 
wearer.  My  course  opened  up  a  whole  new 
world  to  me.  When,  after  just  a  few  les- 
sons, I  finished  my  first  dress  and  stood 
before  the  mirror,  I  hardly  recognized  my- 
self. I  was  tempted  to  wear  it  the  next 
morning  to  the  office,  but  I  determined 
to  keep  my  skill  a  secret  until  I  had 
enough    new   things   made   so    that   I    would 


never  need  to  wear  the  old  ones  again 
"The  lessons  followed  each  other  so 
naturally  that  I  was  soon  working  on 
elaborate  dresses  and  suits.  Gradually  I 
learned  to  copy  models  I  saw  in  the  shop 
windows,  on  the  street,  or  in  fashion  maga- 
zines. Every  step  was  so  clearly  explained 
that  the  things  I  had  always  thought  only 
a  professional  dressmaker  could  do  were 
perfectly    easy    for  me! 

««T    UCKILY,   I    began    my    studies   in    the 

J—'  summer  time  and  by  fall  I  had  more 
and  prettier  clothes  than  I  had  ever  seen 
before  in  my  life,  and  they  cost  me  only 
one-fourth  of  what  erdinary  clothes  would 
have  cost  ready  made.  I  couldn't  possibly 
have    had    them    any    other    way. 

"A  little  while  after  starting  the  dress- 
making I  had  taken  up  millinery,  too,  and 
soon  I  was  making  and  trimming  hats 
such  as  I  have  been  wearing  lately.  And 
so,  just  a  few  months  from  the  eventful 
night  when  Louise  Stewart  told  me  about 
the  Institute,  I  walked  in  on  you  that 
morning — in  the  results  of  my  evenings  of 
delightful    secret    study. 

"So  that's  my  confession.  The  rest  of 
my  story  you  know — what  a  wonderful 
change  this  made  in  my  life-  how  friends 
and  happiness  seemed  to  follow  close  upon 
the  change  in  my  appearance  that  led  you 
all  to  call  me  'Cinderella.'  I  adore  that 
name!  The  whole  thing  is  like  a  fairy 
story!  But  of  one  thing  I  am  sure  -I 
owe   it  all   to   the   Woman's    Institute. 

"And  what  /  did —in  saving  hundreds 
of  dollars  on  my  clothes,  having  prettier, 
more  stylish,  better-made  garments  th&n  I 
could  possibly  have  had  any  other  w«y 
and  attracting  friend.i  and  happiness  with 
them — any  woman  or  girl  can   do!" 

/CINDERELLA  was  right!  More  than 
20,000  women  and  girls  in  city,  town 
and  country  have  proved  thmt  you  can 
easily  and  quickly  learn  at  home,  through 
the  Woman's  Institute,  to  make  all  your 
own  and  your  children's  clothe»  and  hats 
or  prepare  for  success  as  a  dressmaker 
or   milliner. 

It  will  cost  you  nothing  U  And  out  nil 
about  the  Woman's  Institute  and  Just  what 
it  can  do  for  you.  Simply  send  a  letter, 
postal  or  the  coupon  below  and  you  will 
receive,  without  obligation,  by  retuCB-  mail, 
the  full  story  of  this  great  school  which 
has  proven  such  a  wonderful  blessing  to 
women  the  world  over.  Please  say  which 
subject   interests   you   most. 

WOMAN'S    INSrmiTF 

Dept.  62-R.  ScrRnton.   fenn». 

Ple«Be  tend   mo  one  of  your  l>o.>kl«t»  and   tell 

me  how  I  can  le«m  the  •uhject  marked  beWiw : 

I     I  Home  DrfMtmaVlni  I     [  MUlfawry 

I  Profeeilonal  Drraimaklni     |     |  Ooeklnc 


Name 


(Please  specif x  whether  Mn.  or  MIm) 


Address 


Mention  MacLcan'l  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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What  is  a 
double  acting 

baking  powder? 

A  double-acting  baking  powder  is 
one  that  starts  its  action  in  the  mix- 
ing bowl  and  finishes  it  in  the  oven. 

Ordinary  baking  powders  develop  their  full  strength 
in  the  mixing  bowl  and  you  have  to  hurry  your  cakes 
into  the  oven.  Then,  you  are  always  afraid  that  the 
oven  is  not  just  hot  enough,  or  that  a  door  will  slam  or 
something  else  happen  to  cause  the  cakes  to  fall. 

You  don't  have  to  hurry  or  worry  when  Egg-O 
Baking  Powder  is  used.  Egg-O  rises  only  partly  in  the 
bowl.  You  may  let  the  dough  stand  15  or  20  minutes 
or  longer— doing  so  v/ill  give  better  results.  When  put 
into  the  oven,  Egg-O  continues  its  action — this  second 
action  being  so  steady  and  strong  that  a  cake  is  not 
likely  to  fall  even  if  it  does  get  an  unexpected  jar. 

EGG-O 

Baklnif  Powder 

is  double  acting  and  just    what  is  needed  to  make  the 
heavy  war  flours  light. 

Egg-O  Baking  Powder  Co.,  Limited,  Hamilton,  Canada 
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It  doesn't  hurt  a  bit 
to  lift  touchy  corns 
and  calluses  right 
off  with  the  fingers. 


Apply  a  few   drops 
of  Freezone  upon  that 
bothersome   corn    or    a 
callus ;      instantly     that 
corn     or     callus      stops 
hurting,     then    you    lift 
it  off  without  pain  or  irri- 
tation. 

Hard  corns,  soft  corns,  corns 
between  the  toes  and  hard  skin 
calluses  lift  right  off. 

Costs  Few  Cents 

Tiny  bottles  cost  only  a 
few  cents  at  drug  stores 
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whether  padding  restlessly  to  and  fro, 
or  starinp:  past  him  with  far,  enig-matic 
eyes,  neither  the  lions  nor  the  tigers  ex- 
cited his  sympathy.  He  was  impartially 
interested  in  them,  as  a  child  might  be. 
They  were  too  remote  to  touch  him.  The 
leopard  he  did  not  regard  so  imperson- 
ally. It  aroused  his  antagonism  at  once, 
by  staring,  not  past  or  through  him,  but 
straight  into  his  eyes  with  a  sort  of 
vigilant  malevolence  which  trusted  that 
its  time  might  come.  But  the  pacing 
gray  wolf  touched  him  with  a  kind  of 
fellow  feeling.  He  had  no  love  for 
wolves;  but  this  fellow,  with  his  grim, 
sad,  hating  eyes,  was  in  some  sort  a 
kinsman,  though  an  enemy,  and  had 
once  had  the  freedom  of  his  own  harsh 
but  beautiful  North.  He  would  have 
trapped  or  shot  the  fierce  marauder  with 
unmitigated  satisfaction  in  the  wilder- 
ness; but  here  he  felt  almost  friendly 
to  him. 

From  the  wolf-cage  he  wandered  aim- 
lessly past  some  grotesque,  goatish-look- 
ing deer,  which  did  not  interest  him,  and 
came  suddenly  upon  a  paddock  contain- 
ing a  bull  moose,  two  cows,  and  a  year- 
lin_g  calf.  The  calf  looked  ungainly,  and 
quite  content  with  his  surroundings. 
The  cows  were  faded  and  moth-eaten, 
but  well  fed.  He  had  no  concern  for 
them  at  all.  But  the  bull,  a  splendid, 
black-shouldered,  heavy-mufHed  fellow, 
with  the  new  antlers  just  beginning  to 
knob  out  from  his  massive  forehead,  ap- 
pealed to  him  strongly.  The  splendid, 
sullen-looking  beast  stood  among  his 
family,  but  towered  over  and  seemed 
unconscious  of  them.  His  long,  sensi- 
tive muzzle  was  held  high  to  catch  a 
breeze  which  drew  coolly  down  from  the 
north,  and  his  half-shut  eyes,  in  Horner's 
fancy,  saw  not  the  wires  of  his  fence, 
but  the  cool,  black-green  fir-thickets  of 
the  North,  the  gray  rampikes  of  the 
windy  barrens,  the  broad  lily-leaves 
afloat  in  the  sheltered  cove,  the  wide, 
low-shored  lake-waters  gleaming  rose- 
red  in  the  sunset. 

"It's  a  darn  shame,"  growled  Horner, 
"to  keep  a  critter  like  that  shut  up  in  a 
7x9  chicken  pen!"  And  he  moved  on, 
feeling  as  if  he  were  himself  a  prisoner, 
and  suddenly  homesick  for  a  smell  olf  the 
spruce-woods. 

T  T  was  in  this  mood  that  he  came  upon 
■I  the  great,  dome-roofed  cage  contain- 
ing the  hawks  and  eagles.  It  was  a  dis- 
heveled, dirty  place,  with  a  few  un- 
canny-looking dead  trees  stuck  up  in  it 
to  persuade  the  prisoners  that  they  were 
free.  Horner  gave  a  hasty  glance,  and 
then  hurried  pnst,  enraged  at  the  sight 
of  these  strong-winged  adventurers  of 
the  sky  doomed  to  so  tame  a  monotony 
of  days.  But  just  as  he  got  abreast  of 
the  farther  extremity  of  the  cage,  he 
stopped,  with  a  queer  little  tug  at  his 
heart-strings.  He  had  caught  sight  of  a 
great,  white-headed  eagle,  sitting  erect 
and  still  on  a  dead  limb  close  to  the 
bars,  and  gazing  through  them  steadily, 
not  at  him,'  but  straight  into  the  eye 
of  the  sun. 

"Shucks!  It  ain't  possible!  There's 
millions  o'  bald  eagles  in  the  world!" 
muttered  Horner,  discontentedly. 

It  was  the  right  side  of  the  bird's 
head  that  was  turned  toward  him,  and 
that,  of  course,  was  snowy  white. 
Equally,  of  course  it  was,  as  Horner 
told  him.self,  the  height  of  absurdity  to 
think  that  this  grave,  immobile  prisoner 
gazing  out  through  the  bars  at  the  sun, 
could  be  his  old  friend  of  the  naked 
peak.  Nevertheless,  something  within 
his  heart  insisted  it  was  so.  If  only  the 
bird  would  turn  his  head!  At  last  Hor- 
ner put  two  fingers  between  his  mouth, 
and  blew  a  whistle  so  piercing  that 
everyone  stared  rebukingly,  and  a 
policeman  came  strolling  along  casually 
to  see  if  anyone  had  signaled  for  help. 
But  Horner  was  all  unconscious  of  the 
interest  which  he  had  excited.  In  res- 
ponse to  his  shrill  summons  the  eagle 
had  slowly,  very  deliberately,  turned 
his  head,  and  looked  him  steadily  in  the 
eyes.  There  was  the  strange  black  bar 
above  the  right  eye ;  and  there,  unbroken 
by  defeat  and  captivity,  was  the  old  look 
of  imperturbable  challenge! 

Horner  could  almost  have  cried,  from 
pity  and  homesick  sympathy.  Those 
long  days  on  the  peak,  fierce  with  pain, 
blinding  bright  with  sun,  windswept  and 
solitary,  through  which  this  great,  stil! 


UuconqtiGmble  Wkitc 


CAN  you  conceive  a  cleaner,  brl^t- 
er,  or  more  pleasing  eflect  In  your 
home  than  woodwork  and  other  fur- 
nishings made  snow  white  with  Ram- 
say's INVINCIBLE  WHITE  ENAMEL? 
INVINCIBLE  ENAMEL  Is  a  quality  ftJoss 
white  enamel  that  ivill  stay  while,  and  when 
applied  leaves  a  clear,  porcelain^like  surface 
thai  will  not  turn  yellow,  crack  or  chip. 
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bird  had  kept  him  alive,  seemed  to  rush 
over  his  spirit  altogether. 

"Gee,  old  pardner!"  he  murmured, 
leaning  as  far  over  the  railing  as  he 
could,  "but  aint  you  got  the  grit?  I'd 
like  to  know  who  it  was  served  this  trick 
on  you.  But  don't  you  fret.  I'll  git  you 
out  o'  this  ef  it  takes  a  year's  arnin's  to 
do  it!     You  wait  an'  see!" 

And  with  his  jaws  set  resolutely  he 
turned  and  strode  from  the  gardens. 
That  bird  should  not  stay  in  there  an- 
other night  if  he  could  help  it. 

Horner's  will  was  set,  but  he  did  not 
understand  the  difficulties  he  had  to 
face. 

At  first,  he  was  confronted,  as  by  a 
stone  wall,  by  the  simple  and  unanswer- 
able fact  that  the  bird  was  not  for  sale, 
at  any  price.  And  he  went  to  bed  that 
night  raging  with  disappointment  and 
baffled  purpose.  But  in  the  course  of 
his  efforts  and  angry  protestations  he 
had  let  out  a  portion  of  his  story,  and 
this,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  was  carried 
to  the  president  of  the  society  who  con- 
trolled the  gardens. 

To  this  man,  who  was  a  true  natural- 
ist and  not  a  mere  dry-as-dust  catalogue 
of  bones  and  teeth,  the  story  made  a 
strong  appeal ;  and  before  Horner 
had  quite  made  up  his  mind  whether 
to  get  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpiis  for 
his  imprisoned  friend  or  commit  a 
burglary  on  the  cage,  there  came  a  note 
inviting  him  to  an  interview  at  the 
president's  office.  The  result  of  this 
interview  was  that  Horner  came  away 
radiant,  convinced  at  last  that  there  was 
heart  and  understanding  in  the  city  as 
well  as  in  the  country.  He  had  agreed 
to  pay  the  society  simply  what  it  might 
cost  to  replace  the  captive  by  another 
specimen  of  his  kind;  and  he  carried  in 
his  pocket  an  order  for  immediate  de- 
livery of  the  eagle  into  his  eager  hands. 

To  the  practical  backwoodsman  there 
was  now  no  fuss  or  ceremony  to  be  gone 
through.  lie  admired  the  expeditious 
fashion  in  which  the  keeper  of  the  bird- 
house  handled  his  dangerous  charge, 
coming  out  of  the  brief  tussle  without  a 
scratch.  Trussed  up  as  ignominiously 
as  a  turkey — proud  head  hooded,  savage 
talons  muffled,  and  skying  wings  bound 
fast — the  splendid  bird  was  given  up  to 
his  rescuer,  who  rolled  him  in  a 
blanket  without  regard  to  his  dignity, 


and  carried  him  off  under  his  arms,  like 
a  bundle  of  old  clothes. 

Beyond  the  outskirts  of  the  city  Hor- 
ner had  observed  a  high,  rocky,  desolate 
hill,  which  seemed  suited  to  his  purpose. 
He  took  a  street  car,  and  travelled  for 
an  hour  with  the  bundle  on  his  knees. 
Little  his  fellow  passengers  guessed  of 
the  wealth  of  romance,  loyalty,  freedom, 
and  spacious  memory  hidden  in  that 
common-looking  bundle  on  his  knees  of 
the  gaunt-faced,  gray-eyed  man.  At  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  at  a  space  of  bare  and 
ragged  common,  Horner  got  off.  By 
rough  paths,  frequented  by  goats,  he 
made  his  way  up  the  rocky  slope, 
through  bare  ravines  and  over  broken 
ridges,  and  came  at  last  to  a  steep  rock 
in  a  solitude,  whence  only  far-off  roofs 
could  be  seen,  and  masts,  and  bridges, 
and  the  sharp  gleam  of  the  sea  in  the 
distance. 

THIS  place  satisfied  him.  On  the 
highest  point  of  the  rock  he  care- 
fully unfastened  the  bonds  of  his  pris- 
oner, loosed  him,  and  jumped  back  with 
respect  and  discretion.  The  great  bird 
sat  up  very  straight,  half  raised  and 
lowered  his  wings  as  if  to  regain  his 
poise,  looked  Horner  dauntlessly  in  the 
eye,  then  stared  slowly  about  him  and 
above,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  there  were 
really  no  bars  for  him  to  beat  his  wingrs 
against.  For  perhaps  a  full  minute  he 
sat  there.  Then,  having  betrayed  no 
unkingly  haste,  he  spread  his  wings  to 
their  full  splendid  width,  and  launched 
himself  from  the  brink.  For  a  few 
seconds  he  flapped  heavily,  as  if  his 
wings  had  grown  unused  to  their  func- 
tion. Then  he  got  his  rhythm,  and 
swung  into  a  wide,  mounting  spiral, 
which  Horner  watched  with  sympathetic 
joy.  At  last,  when  he  was  but  a  wheel- 
ing speck  in  the  pale  blue  dome,  he  sud- 
denly turned,  and  sailed  off  straight  to- 
ward the  north-east,  with  a  speed  which 
carried  him  out  of  sight  in  a  moment. 

Horner  drew  a  long  breath,  half  wist- 
ful, half  glad. 

"Them  golden  eyes  of  yourn  kin  see  a 
thunderin'  long  ways  off,  pardner,"  he 
muttered,  "but  I  reckon  even  you  can't 
make  out  the  top  of  'Old  Baldy'  at  this 
distance.  It's  the  eyes  o'  your  heart  ye 
must  have  seen  it  with,  to  make  for  it  so 
straight!" 


Bombing  the  Boche 

Continued  from  page  34 


a  score  or  more  aerodromes  and  just  be- 
fore the  armistice  was  concluded  had 
finished  an  immense  aerodrome  (near 
Chaumont,  General  Pershing's  H.Q.,) 
designed  as  a  home  for  the  bombing-of- 
Berlin  super-Handleys.  This  'drome 
was  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
I.  A.  F.,  but  was  another  of  those  plans 
just-too-late. 

Canadian   Invented    Improvements 

A  YOUNG  Canadian  who  invented 
■^  useful  "gadgets"  for  the  bombers 
was  Lieut.  Lloyd  Lott,  formerly  of  the 
149th  Battalion,  Lambton  County,  On- 
tario,  who   had    perfected,   just   before 


November,  1918,  a  device  for  dropping 
200  to  300  Mills  bombs  in  one  "shower." 
He  also  had  invented  a  device  to  prevent 
danger  from  fire,  by  which  the  gasoline 
tank  could  be  dropped  out  of  the  ma- 
chine if  it  were  in  flames. 

One  horror  the  Huns  escaped  was  that 
of  bombs  equipped  with  Klaxon  horns! 
These  were  being  worked  on  during  the 
summer  of  1918,  and  a  fearful  and  awe- 
some thing  they  were  said  to  be.  The 
screech  of  the  Klaxon  as  the  descending 
bomb  to  which  it  was  attached  hurtled 
downward  towards  its  mark  is  said  to 
have  led  every  person  within  a  radius  of 
several  miles  to  believe  the  bomb  was 
coming  straight  at  them,! 


The  Transformation 

Continued  from  page  28 


me,  likewise,  to  give  zee  notice  of  my  de- 
parture," said  Jacques. 

"And  you.  Cook?"  said  her  ladyship. 

Cook's  louder  weeping  was  an  affirma- 
tion. 

"Well,"  said  the  lady,  sadly  and  re- 
signedly, "don't  think  I  am  blaming 
you!" 

"Were  it  a  love-potion,  your  lady- 
ship?" inquired  Jane. 

"A  what?"  said  her  ladyship. 

"A  love-potion?" 

A  SHRIEK  of  laughter  burst  from  her 
ladyship's  lips.  Pelton  looked  at 
Jane  and  Jane  looked  at  Pelton.  "Is  this 
madness?"  said  their  eyes. 

"I  have  it,"  said  her  ladyship  sud- 
denly. 

"What?"  said  Pelton,  jumping. 


"The  solution!  I  will  have  a 
chaperon." 

"A  chaperon?" 

"What  is  simpler?" 

"But  who?"    From  Pelton. 

"One  of  you!" 

"Us,  your  ladyship!" 

"Yes;  I'll  promote  one  of  you  to  be 
chaperon!"  Her  eyes  swept  over  them. 
"Cook!" 

"Me?"  stammered  the  cook. 

"And  you  shall  occupy  a  room  of  my 
suite!  What  could  be  more  eminently 
respectable  and  satisfying  to  that  high 
sense  of  morality?  And  now,  of  course, 
you  will  all  withdraw  your  notices.  And 
everything  is  lovely  and  pleasant,  once 
more.  And — good  night!  So  good  of 
you  to  come!  No,  Cook,  you  must  not 
seek  to  escape.    You  are  to  remain.    To 


The  rightful  loveliness 
of  your  sh}n! 


The  best  tonic  to  waken 
the  skin  to  its  rightful  loveli' 
ness  is  a  soap  whose  pure, 
abundant  lather  delicately 
creams  into  tiny  pores,  as  thor- 
oughly cream!  out  again,  and 
rinses  out  and  off  perfectly — 
Fairy  Soap! 


If  you  have  not  already 
made  friends  with  Fairy  Soap, 
you  have  a  pleasant  surprise 
in  store  for  you.  You  will  do 
well  to  buy  several  cakes 
of  Fairy  Soap — use  "Fairy" 
consistently. 
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Watch    Them   Smile 

When  you  bring  in  a  Pure  Gold  Quick  Pudding.  From 
Dad  to  little  Jimmy  they  just  love  these  dainty  desserts. 
And  no  wonder.     They're  so  pure  and  dd'cious. 

And  they're  so  easy  for  you  to  prepare.  When  you're 
delayed  coming  home — arc  tired  and  in  a  hurry — -ihcy 
are  the  ideal  dessert  to  have  In  the  hou.sc.  No  trouble — 
no  fuss — a  templing,  wholesome  dainty  dessert  ready  in 
a  few  minutes.  Try  a  ct)mbination  of  chocolate  pudding 
and  nuts  or  cocoanut.     It's  simply  delicious. 

Order  a  selection  fmm  \''""' IT' ■■•'■'■,  T,ipi.>r,i.  ni'it.inl  ,iii ,  ., 

15c  a  package. 
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A  Garage  of  Your  Own 

And  One  You  Can  Be  Proud  Of 

OUR  garage  bills  from  a  public  garage  will,  in  a  short  time,  pay 
for  a  garage  such  as  this — in  which  you  can  keep  your  car  where 
it  belongs,  right  beside  your  home. 

The  point  that  has  heretofore  deterred  most  motorists  from  provid- 
ing their  properties  with  garages,  has  been  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
a  garage  sightly  in  appearance,  yet  low  in  price. 


Y 


PRESTON 


PORTABLE 
GARAGES 


put  an  end  to  that  difficulty. 

Two  men  with  limited  knowledge 
of  tools  could  erect  one  of  these 
garages  in  a  few  hours.  Yet  they 
are  substantial  buildings  of  fine  ap- 
pearance 


Special  features  you  will  not  find  in 
any  other  portable  garage,  are  the 
Ventilating  Ridge  and  the  Folding 
Doors.  Get  full  particulars  of  these 
and  other  advantages  of  the  Preston 
Garage  by  writing  for  our  free  booklet. 


A.  B.  ORMSBY  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  TORONTO 

(Phone   Park   5300) 
Associated  With 

THE  METAL  SHINGLE  &  SIDING  CO.,  LIMITED 


PRESTON, 
132    Guelph   Street. 

WINNIPEG, 
103   Dublin   Avenue. 


TORONTO, 
52  Abell  Street. 
MONTREAL. 
De    Lorimier    Ave. 


SASKATOON. 

453    22nd    Street. 

CALGARY, 

1330    10th    Ave.    West. 


Write  to-day  for  our  Free  Booklet,  "Your  Own  Garage." 
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^JO  more  reason  for  wash-day  bringing  back-aches, 
^  ^  headaches  and  other  troubles.  No  mote  need  to  bend 

over  a  hot,  steamy  wash-tub.    Let  the  Maxwell  "Heme"  Washer 
supplant  old-time  methods  in  your  home  as  it  has  in  others  all  over 
Canada.    Maybe  you  don  t  know  how  good  a  washing-machine  really 
ran  W  >   Then  it's  time  you  looked  thoroughly  into  this  one.    It  actu- 
ally does  bef/rt'thin  hand- work  in  //(///"the  time  !    Washes  anything. 

"Home"  Washer 

—  is  made  in  Canada,  of  best  cypress,  and  is  superior  to  any  imported 
washer.  High-speed,  noijelew,  easy-running— enlosed  gears.  Can 
be  operated  by  hand  or  water-motor.    S"c  it  at  your  dealer's  to-day, 

MAXWELLS   Ll.MITED     -     De?"     J,   St.  M.ryi,  Onl. 
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DEAFNESS       IS      MISERY 

1  know  because"  Iwas  Deaf  and  had  Head  Noises 
for  over  30  years.  My  invisible  Antiseptic  Ear 
Drums  restored  my  hearing  and  slopped  Head  Noises, 
and  will  do  It  (or  you.  They  are  Tiny  Megaphones. 
Cannot  be  seen  when  worn.  Effective  when  Deafness 
M,u"»**^>.*'*'  ^*""h  or  by  Perforated,  Partially  or 
wholly  Destroyed  Natural  Drums.  Easy  to  put  in, 
easy  to  take  out.  Arc  "Unseen  Comforts."  In- 
expensive. Write  for  BooLlet  and  my  sworn 
statement  of  how  I  recovered  my  hearing. 

A.  O.  LEONARD 

70  Stti  Avenue         -        -        New  York  City 
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IN  TOUR    HaMI 


FREE 


By  the  Oldest  and  Most  Reliable  School  of  Music 

in  America — Established  1895 
Pisno,     Organ,     Violin,     Mandolin,     Guitar,     Banjo,    etc. 
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Beginners  or  advanced  players.  One  le.'*son  weekly. 
IlliiRtrations  make  everything  plain.  Onl,v  expense 
.ilM>nt  2c  per  day  to  cover  ooet  of  postage  and  muaic 
iLsed.  Write  for  FREE  booklet  which  explains  every- 
thing in   full. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  S  Liketide  Bld|.,  Chicaia 


jruard  my  morals!  What  a  comfortable 
feeling,  to  have  some  one  to  jSfuard  your 
morals!  It  makes  one  feel  so  free.  Just 
like  a  bird !  Such  an  absence  of  per- 
sonal responsibility!  Good  night!" 
They  trailed  away  and  her  ladyship 
stretched  her  arms. 

"Just  like  a  bird,"  she  repeated.  "I 
waive  all  sense  of  responsibility.  What 
a  delightful  feeling!     Enter!" 

"Me?" 

"Chaperons,  first!"  said  her  ladyship 
and,  with  a  shriek  of  laughter,  pushed 
her  in. 

'"^EE  morality  of  ze  country  of  my 

'-'  adoption,  eet  is  magnifique!"  said 
Jacques,  down  in  servants'  hall,  a  little 
later. 

"Cook  won't  stand  no  nonsense  from 
him,"  said  Jane. 

'  Her  can  'andle  even  a  'uman-tiger." 
said  Pelton.  "Her  has  a  fist  like  a 
'ammer!" 

"And  think  what  would  happen  if  she 
fell  on  him!"  said  Tommy. 

"In  cyse  he  look  it  in  'is  'ead  to  walk 
in  'is  sleep!"  murmured  Pelton. 

"My  eyes,  she'd  give  'im  a  head!" 

"Anyhow,  I  feels  more  comfortable." 
said  Jane  virtuously. 

'  Zeo  morality  of  ze  country  of  my 
adoption — "  began  Jacques. 

'Shut  up!"  said  Tommy. 

CHAPTER  XIV 
ALEXANDER  did  not  walk  in  hi.s 
''^  Sleep,  and  the  night  passed  unevent- 
fully. Her  ladyship  anti  her  chaperon 
breakfasted  a  la  francaise,  in  their  suite. 
Jane  brought  in  the  things. 

"Am  I  to  serve  'er?"  said  Jane,  eyinsr 
the  cook,  reclining  gorgeously,  if  in 
somewhat  bewildered  fashion,  on  a 
dainty  settee  several  sizes  too  small  for 
her. 

"Of  course,"  said  her  ladyship  from 
another  settee.  "As  my  chaperon  it 
would  bfe  highly  improper  if  you  did 
not." 

Jane's  lips  tightened.  "I  aint  never 
served  such  as  her,"  she  remarked  re- 
belliously.  "It's  the  likes  of  her,  beg- 
gin,^:  your  ladyship's  pardon,  what 
should  be  a-waitin'  on  me!" 

'I'm  sure  I  aint  arsking  anybody  to 
wyte  on  me,"  said  Cookie  plaintively.  "I 
wanted  to  gc  down  and  cook  my  own  'am 
and  h'oggs." 

"H.^m  and  eggs!"  cried  her  ladyship. 
""You  have  graduated  from  ham  and 
eggs.  You  have  now  reached  the  prouii 
dejeuner-a-la-fourchette  period  of  life. 
Cook." 

"Bless  my  heart!"  •said  Cook.  That 
sounded  like  a  disease. 

"Yon  no  longer  eat.  You  partake  of 
viand.s." 

"Bless  my  heart!" 

"There's  a  difference." 

Cook  looked  at  a  small  egg-shell-like 
cup.    "Do  I  use  that?" 

"For  your  morning  chocolate!" 

"H'it'll  break  in  my  fingers." 

"You  will  acquire  proficiency." 

"H'l  'ates  chocolate." 

"You  will  learn  to  adore  it." 

"Is  them  all  I  'as  with  it?"  Eying 
certain  dainty  little  rolls  about  big 
enough  to  crumple  in  your  fingers  and 
toss  to  the  birds. 

"That  is  ail.  It  is  not  ladylike  to 
gormandize." 

"But  I  ayn't  a  lydy!" 

"You  are  my  chaperon." 

"I  has  been  accustomed  to  'earty 
food." 

"Two  bloaters,  ham.  fried  eggs,  and 
a  'ole  pot  of  coffee!"  From  Jane, 
viciously. 

"Sometimes  I  has  a  pair  of  kidneys 
for  a  chynge,"'  said  the  cook  dreamily. 

"Eat  kidneys,  reclining,  a  la  fran- 
gaise!  Impossible!"  exclaimed  her  lady- 
ship. "I  am  sure  you'd  have  horrid 
indigestion." 

"I  could  eat  sitting  up,"  suggested 
Cook. 

"And  so  spoil  the  picture?  Equally 
impossible!" 

"Is  it  a  part  of  my  duties  that  I  has 
to  wait  on  'er,  your  ladyship?"  asked 
Jane,  coming  back  once  more  to  what 
was  troubling  her. 

"It  is!" 

"  'Er,  a-reclining  there,  like  one  of 
those  'orrid  h'immoral  French  lydies, 
a-waiting  for  their  lovers!" 
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"I  ayn't  a-waiting  for  a  lover!"  ex- 
claimed Cook  indignantly. 

"When  you  breakfast  a  la  frangaise, 
you  must  recline  a  la  fran^aise,"  inter- 
posed her  ladyship  gently.  'You  have 
the  wrong  idea,  Jane,  quite!" 

"Well,  'er  don't  look  respectable,  re- 
clinin'  there  like  that!  I  ayn't  criticiz- 
ing your  ladyship's  doing  it — far  from 
me!    But 'er's  too  big!" 

"Merely  a  charming  embonpoint!" 
said  her  ladyship. 

"Well,  if  h'it  breaks  down,  don't  be 
biyming  me!" 

"I  won't,  Jane."  Sweetly.  "And  now, 
leave  the  things." 

"I  ayn't  saying  I'll  continue  to  wyte  on 
'er,  your  ladyship,"  observed  Jane, 
bristling,  once  more.  "  'Er  whose  father 
was  a  butcher  and  'er  mother  peddled 
fish!     And  not  from  a  shop — " 

"Don't  you  be  aspergin'  the  character 
of  my  mother!"  cried  Cookie,  a  note  of 
belligerency  in  her  voice. 

"With  my  own  eyes  has  I  seen  'er," 
went  on  Jane.  "A  horrid  push-around, 
on  wheels,  and  'er,  perhaps  with  a  drop 
or  two  too  much — " 

"T^HAT  will   do,"  said  her  ladyship. 

J-  And  when  her  ladyship  spoke  like 
that  her  words  carried  conviction. 
Cookie  sank  back;  she  was  heaving  with 
emotion.  And  as  she  expanded  and  con- 
tracfed  thur,  she  lc(  ked  larger  than  ever 
on  the  tiny  settee.  Jane  bristled  but 
went.  When  her  ladyship's  eyes  flashed 
like  that  it  meant  business,  and  Jane  had 
not  the  temerity  to  oppose  her.  But  she 
carried  her  grievance  below. 

"Cook's  a-reclinin'  on  a  settee  in  her 
ladyship's  boudoir,"  she  told  Pelton. 
"A-reclinin'  in  a  robe!" 

"Great  'eavens!"  said  Pelton.  "W'at 
is  h'it  become?     A  mad'ouse!" 

"My  eye!"  said  Tommy. 

"A-eatin'  of  a  wafer  and  a  thimbleful 
of  cocoa  for  her  breakfast!"  went  on 
Jane. 

Tommy  began  to  roll  up  with  laughter. 
"And  her  such  a  stuffer!  I  say,  this 
i>  a  joke!" 

Jane  relaxed.  "Maybe  it  is,"  she  said. 
"Her  ladyship  called  it  promotion." 

"And  her  dreamin'  of  bloaters  and 
collops  and  herrings!    Ho,  ho!" 

"Maybe  it  ayn't  promotion,"  said  Jane 
thoughtfully. 

"My  eye,  I'd  like  to  see  her!" 

Jane  cheered  up.  "There's  somethink 
in  that  wye  of  looking  at  it,"  she  con- 
ceded. 

vVhat  she  meant  was  she  might  not 
find  it  such  a  task,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  wait  on  poor  Cookie.  It 
wouldn't,  really,  be  waiting  on  her;  it 
would  be,  secretly,  gloating  over  her! 

A  LEXANDER  sat  up  in  the  royal  bed, 
'■'*■   stretched  himself,  and  yawned. 

"Did  some  one  knock?" 

"H'l,  sir,"  said  Pelton.  "I  thought 
you'd  be  having  your  bawth,  sir.  And 
'ere's  the  Times,  sir !  And  what  will  you 
be  having  for  breakfast,  sir?" 

"Breakfast?"  Alexander  seemed  to 
wake  more  fully.  'Breakfast;  ah,  you 
said  breakfast?" 

"What  will  you  have?" 

"What  you  got?" 

Pelton,  considering,  no  doubt,  the  best 
way  to  soothe  a  'uman-tiger  is  to  feed 
him,  answered  with  an  ingratiating 
smile:  'Her    ladyship     'as    a     most 

bountiful  larder.  Everything  on  'and 
in  season !    If  you  has  a  fair  appetite — " 

"I  have!"  Promptly.  Get  all  you 
can  while  you  can,  no  doubt,  was  his 
philosophy!  Or,  eat  while  the  eating's 
Rood ! 

"How  would  a  small  styke  do?" 

"Rare,"  said  Alexander. 

"H'underdone,  of  course!"  from  Pel- 
ton,  hastily.  'Uman-tigers  would,  na- 
turally, like  it  that  way.  "For  a 
delicacy,  might  I  suggest  'ard-boiled 
plover's  h'eggs!" 

"And  the  plover!"  suggested  Alex- 
ander. 

"We  has  several,  'anging.  And  'ow 
about  a  bit  of  lemon  sole,  or  a  cold  weal- 
and-  ammer?  Or  a  bite  of  wenison  pie, 
from  "er  ladyship's  own  estates  in  Scot- 
land?" 

"She  got  lands  there,  too?"  said  Alex- 
ander, betraying  new  interest. 

"A  werry  h'imposing  estate  h'it  is, 
with  fine  salmon  fishing!" 

"Good!"  said  Alexander.  "I'll  learn 
to  fish!" 


Pelton's  heart  sank.  '"Er  ladyship 
won't  be  going  there  for  several 
months." 

"I'll  wait!" 

"Here?" 

"Of  course!" 

"Is  there  anythink  else  yon'd  particu- 
larly fancy  for  breakfast?"  said  Pelton 
sadly. 

"Cabbage  soup!" 

"Cabbage?" 

"Soup,"  said  Alexander. 

"For  breakfast,  sir?"  said  the  horified 
Pelton.  "H'l — h'l  don't  think  we  'as  any 
cabbages  h'on  'and  at  the  moment,  sir." 

"Couldn't  you — ha! — go  out  and  kill  a 
few?"     With  a  ferocious  grin. 

"Kill?"  murmured  the  bewildered 
Pelton.  "Oh,  h'it's  hares  you  are 
thinkin'  h'of !" 

"Bring  what  you  got,"  said  Alexander 
brusquely. 

"I  eat  here?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Not  with  her?" 

"  'Er  ladyship  breakfasts  alone,  with 
the  CO —  I  mean  'er  chaperon." 

"Which?" 

"Chaperon,   sir!" 

"Is  it  an  animal?"  said  Alexander. 
"You  mean  her  dog,  or  her  cat?" 

PELTON  again  looked  horrified. 
"H'it's  a  female  animal  of  the  'uman 
sex."  he  explained.  "  'Er  was  the  cook, 
and  is  now  the  chaperon.  We  'as 
thought  h'it  more  'ighly  respectable." 

Alexander  pondered.  Perhaps  there 
was  some  sense  in  all  this  but  it  was 
hard  to  get  at. 

"If  we  'adn't  thought  of  h'it,  some- 
bodv  mieht  'ave  been  pointin'  his  finger 
at  'er  ladyship!" 

"Point  his  finger  at  her!"  said  Alex- 
ander. 

"H'accusingly!" 

"Point  his  finger  at  her,  would  he?" 
said  Alexander  fiercely.  "Bah !  I'd  bite 
it  off!" 

"But  that  wouldn't  help,"  said  Pelton. 
"H'it  would  onlv  make  h'it  worse." 

"Let  me  catch  him!" 

"No,  no,"  said  Pelton.  "H'it  wouldn't 
do  h'at  h'all!  We  'as  to  be  diplomatic. 
You  can't  bite  off  the  finger  of  'igh  re- 
spectabilitv.  Begging  your  pardon,  sir, 
h'it  can't  be  done.  And" — more  firmly 
— "h'it  would  be  'ighlv  improper  h'and 
immoral  to  attempt  h'it." 

"I'd  like  to  try,"  said  Alexander,  with 
characteristic  persistency.  "You  show 
me  the  finger!" 

"We  'as  disposed  of  the  finger,  sir. 
'Er  ladyship  'erself  thought  of  this 
wye!" 

"She  bit  it  off?" 

"Er  ladyship!  Ha,  ha!  Just  your 
little  joke,  sir!  'Er  ladyship  hasn't  a 
bloodthirsty  'air,  sir,  in  'er  ead!  'Er 
bite  is  in  'er  brain,  sir!"  Alexander 
pondered.  "She  has  a  'ead,  her  ladyship 
'as."     Proudly. 

"You  mean  she  likes  to  talk!" 

"When  the  gentlemen  are  around,  sir, 
'er  ladyship  is  the  centre  of  attraction!" 

"Ha !"  said  Alexander.  "Have  to  stop 
that!" 

"You'd  be  a-curtailin'  of  her  lady- 
ship's liberty  of  action?"  Heavens, 
what  a  'old! 

"Of  course,''  said  Alexander,  yawn- 
ing.   Then  he  frowned.    "What  is  it?" 

"What?" 

"Chap— chap— " 

"Chaperon?'" 

"Yes,  that's  it." 

"Ha!  there  it  is!  I  mean,  'er.'"  Point- 
ing out  of  the  window. 

A  LEXANDER  sat  up  higher  in  the 
■i  »  bed  and  looked  out  upon  the  park- 
like expan.se.  Two  figures  were  walk- 
ing the  park;  one  was  her  ladyship;  the 
other — 

"That's 'er!  The  chaperon!  'Er  that 
was  the  cook." 

"It's  a  woman,"  said  Alexander. 

"H'of  course!" 

"A  fine  woman,"  added  Alexander. 

"She  'as  her  qualities." 

"A  big  woman!" 

"She  'ns  a  circumference,"  conceded 
Pelton. 

"I  like  big  women,"  said  Alexander. 

Pelton  gazed  at  him  with  weird  fascin- 
ation. 

"What  a  side  view  she  has!"  mur- 
mured Alexander. 

"Just  the  same  h'aTl  h'around,  I 
should  say!" 
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"Just  as  iine,  you  mean!" 

"That  might  be  a  way  of  putting  h'it!" 

"You  don't  agree  with  me?"  Fiercely. 

"By  h'all  means!"    Quickly. 

"I'd  like  to  see  the  man  that  says  she 
aint  a  fine  woman,"  said  Alexander. 

"There  ayn't  a  finer  in  h'all  h'Eng- 
land,"  said  Pelton  hastily. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Alexander. 
"Now  you  got  some  sense." 

"Yes,  sir;  thank  you,  sir!". 

"But  you'd  show  more  if  you  hurried 
up  that  breakfast." 

"Yes,  sir!     At  once,  sir!" 

"And  never  mind  all  those  things. 
Bring  up  what  you  got.  I'm  in  a  hurry 
to  get  out." 

"You  are?"  stammered  Pelton. 

"You  bet,"  said  Alexander.  And 
glanced  from  the  window. 

"Great  'eavens!"  thought  Pelton. 
"What  now?  Poor  Cookie!  Little  does 
she  dream — ■" 

"You  still  here?"  roared  Alexander. 

"Going!"     And  Pelton  fled. 

At  the  same  time  Alexander  sprang 
from  the  bed. 

CHAPTER  XV 

New    Perplexities. 

<'/^H,  LOOK  who's  coming!"  said  her 

^-^  lady    to    Cookie,   the   chaperon. 

"How  gorgeous!"  said  Cookie. 

"Real  English !"  observed  her  ladyship 
proudly. 

"Hasn't  he  'andsome  legs?"  said 
Cookie. 

"Do  you  wonder  that  man  makes  a 
strange  impression  on  me?"  said  her 
ladyship  dreamily. 

"I'd  wonder  if  he  didn't,"  said  Cookie. 
"He  fairly  do  make  my  heart  go  pit-a- 
pat!" 

"Eh!"  said  her  ladyship  sharply. 
"Remember  who  you  are,  and  what!  In 
your  present  position  you  are  supposed 
to  be  coldly  and  unemotionally  obser- 
vant. You  are  supposed  to  be  secretly 
suspicious." 

"Ot'hn!"  said  Cookie.  "So  'and- 
some!" 

"That  is  the  very  reason  you  are  sus- 
picious!" Severely.  "You  "are  to  think 
he  harbors  designs.  Evil  designs.  You 
are  to  be  my  prop — my  support!  With- 
out you  to  protect  me  from  him,  I  am 
lost.     Do  you  hear?     Lost!" 

"Dear  me!"  In  distress.  "Is  h'it  as 
bad  as  that?" 

"Worse!" 

All  this  time  Alexander  was  approach- 
ing. Alexander,  in  tweeds,  with  an 
English  brier  stuck  in  his  mouth ! 
Again,  a  new,  a  different,  a  transform- 
ed Alexander!  Straight;  erect;  leisure- 
ly-looking; commanding!  The  look  of  a 
landowner  in  his  eyes — ^an  English  land- 
owner at  that !  Lord  of  all  he  surveyed 
and  .lolly  well  satisfied  with  it!  Ap- 
proval of  the  spark  in  his  eyes;  of  the 
few  bits  of  statuary;  of  her  ladyship, 
and,  no  doubt  of  it! — of  Cookie! 

"Acts  as  if  he  thought  all  this  goes 
with  me!"  murmured  the  lady,  but  not 
for  Cook  to  hear.  "Or,  rather,  I  go  with 
it!  And,  oh!  how  the  fancied  ownership 
of  a  bit  of  land  does  take  the  crook  out 
of  a  man's  spine!  And  his  jaw,  too! — 
I  declare,  it's  lifted.  Has  a  regular 
Hercules  kind  of  a  set  now!  And,  oh! 
what  would  people  say  if  they  knew  who 
he  really  is,  and  worst  of  all,  what  he  is, 
to  me?  And  what  shall  I  do  about  it? 
If  I  tell,  it  will  be  awful;  if  I  don't  it's 
just  as  bad." 

Part  of  this  she  half-whispered;  part 
of  it  she  said  to  herself. 

"What  am  I  to  do  with  him?"  she  now 
said  in  a  louder  voice. 

"Is  your  ladyship  arsking  me?"  said 
Cookie. 

"I'm  asking  anyone.  I'd  call  it  aloud 
from  the  steeples.  Remember" — in  a 
sterner  tone  —  "suspicion,  distrust, 
watchfulness!  That's  your  role!  Under 
no  circumstance  are  you  to  leave  me 
alone  with  him." 

"Morning!"  said  Alexander,  ap- 
proaching. Were  his  manners  improv- 
ing vdth  his  clothes?  The  word  didn't 
fall  from  his  lips  exactly  like  a  jolt. 
He  didn't  quite  bark  it  out. 

THE  lady  smiled  sweetly.  She  seemed 
to  go  with  the  primroses  and  the 
daisies  and  the  delicately  carved  marble 
bench.     "Good  morning,"  she  said. 


But  Alexander  was  not  looking  at  her 
now.    His  gaze  was  for  Cookie. 

"I  saw  you  from  the  window,"  he  said 
to  Cookie. 

"Did  you,  now?"  said  Cookie,  palpitat- 
ing. 

Alexander  eyed  her  steadily.  "You 
ask  Pelton !     He'll  tell  you  what  I  said !" 

Cookie  moved  uneasily.  There  was  an 
awesome  intentness  in  Alexander's  gaze. 

'How  werry  kind!  Werry  kind,  I'm 
sure!"   Cookie  managed  to  murmur. 

"No,"  said  Alexander,  louder,  and 
standing  over  her  with  glowering  look. 
"I  couldn't  help  it!" 

"Bless  my  'eart!"  said  Cookie,  begin- 
ning to  wriggle. 

"You  ask  Pelton!"  repeated  Alex- 
ander. "Ask  him  to  tell  you  what  I 
said." 

Cookie  began  to  look  around  uneasily. 
There  was  a  light  in  Alexander's  eye 
highly  disconcerting.  British  modesty 
qualified  beneath  it.  Alexander  was  as 
brazen  as  the  unspeakable  Oriental 
potentate,  appraising  the  fair  charms 
of  a  pulchritudinous  victim  displayed  in 
the  slave-mart.  Unbounded  approval 
for  too  pronounced  embonpoint  gleamed 
from  his  shameless  eyes. 

"A  whopper!"  he  said.  "Any  one  ever 
call  you  a  whopper?" 

"H'l— h'l— "  began  Cookie,  but  could 
go  no  farther. 

"H'um!"  said  Alexander.  What  he 
implied  was:     "Yum!  yum!" 

COOKIE  showed  symptoms  of  almost 
supernatural  embarrassment.  Alex- 
ander bestowed  upon  her  a  most  im- 
moral wink,  and  Cookie  got  up. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  cried  her 
ladyship. 

"Just    going!"    stammered    Cookie. 

"Is  this  the  way  you  fulfil  the  duties 
of  your  new  position?"  expostulated  her 
ladyship. 

"I  'ands  in  my  resignation  at  onct!" 
faltered  Cookie. 

"Nonsense!"  said  her  ladyship  sharp- 

"I'd  follow,"  said  Alexander. 

Cookie  did  not  answer;  she  could  not; 
but  she  did  the  next  best  thing.    She  fled. 

"Wait!"  said  Alexander. 

She  fled  faster. 

"A  nice  way  for  a  chaperon  to  kct!" 
called  out  her  ladyship. 

Even  this  did  not  stop  her.  She  con- 
tinued to  flee  like  a  fawn. 

"You  ask  Pelton !"  shouted  Alexander 
after  her. 

Cookie  disappeared. 

"Exit  chaperon!"  sighed  the  lady. 
"Now.  what  am  I  to  do?" 

ALEXANDER  continued  to  stand 
motionless,  gazing  in  the  direction 
the  vani.shed  fair  one  had  gone.  He 
seemed  meditating. 

"As  a  disorganizer  of  households." 
said  her  ladyship,  regarding  him  with 
justifiable  displeasure,  "I  would  match 
you  against  all  comers!" 

Alexander  did  not  answer. 

"I  suppose,"  observed  the  lady,  "it's 
the  near-proximity  of  your  country  to 
the  Oriental  countries  that  makes  you 
so!  Temperamental  contiguity!  you 
might  call  it.  Like  smallpox,  or  the 
measles !  No  accounting  for  taste !  But 
I  am  disappointed!  You  looked  so  nice 
and  English  and  phlegmatic! — last 
night,  I  mean.  And  your  conduct  has 
been  so  perfect  and  highly  respectable — 
with  me,  I  mean!  A  modern  knight! 
Ha!  And  now?"  She  sighed.  "Isn't  it 
awful?    Oh,  Alexander!" 

Still  Alexander  did  not  answer.  Was 
the  man  made  of  stone? 

"He  does  not  hear  me,"  said  the  lady. 

Alexander  folded  his  arms  and  puffed 
at  his  pipe.  His  gaze  was  fixed  on 
vacancy.  At  that  moment  Pelton  ap- 
proached excitedly. 

" 'Er's  gone!  The  cook!"  he  cried. 
"  'Er  left  in  a  hurry,  and  arsked  to  have 
'er  things  sent  h'after  'er!" 

"Did  she  ask  you  what  he" — indicat- 
ing Alexander — "said?" 

"She  did,  and  that  seemed  to  finish 
her!  She's  a-walkin'  down  the  lane  for 
dear  life  at  this  blessed  minute.  Fleein' 
from 'im!    The 'uman-tiger!" 

"It  isn't  his  fault,  Pelton,"  said  the 
lady  in  sweet  sad  tones.  "It's  his  being 
born  in  a  country  contiguous!" 

"What's  that,  your  ladyship?" 

"Contiguous!  "That's  what  caused  it." 
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"What,  your  ladyship?"  stammered 
Pelton. 

"Like  measles,  or  smallpox,  Pelton!" 

"Bless  my  heart!     'As  'e  them?" 

"A  fi^re  of  speech — that  is  all!" 

"Is  h'it?"    Dubiously. 

"Which  brings  us  to:  What  next?" 
Her  ladyship  spoke  almost  wearily.  Her 
attitude  was  that  of  one  trying  to  bear 
up — to  be  brave  against  frightful  odds, 
perhaps. 

"That  is  the  question,"  Pelton 
groaned. 

"We  mustn't  forget  that  high  morality 
we  are  guardians  of,  Pelton!"  Impres- 
sively. 

PELTON  looked  more  miserable.  The 
lady  bore  up  better  and  better. 
Blood  will  count.  "I  have  it,"  she  said 
suddenly. 

"Have  you?"  said  Pelton  more  hope- 
fully. 

"Yes,  yes!"  She  waved  her  little 
hand.  "I'll — I'll  have  a  dog! — a  big  dog, 
for  a  chaperon!  A  savage  dog!  He'll 
lie  at  my  feet  by  day  and  sleep  at  my 
door  by  night." 

It  was  plain  that  Pelton,  in  spite  of 
his  respect  for  the  lady,  and  her  reputa- 
tion for  cleverness,  did  not  think  much 
of  this  suggestion.  "  'E'd  be  making 
friends  with  'im !"  Jerking  his  thumb 
toward  the  motionless  Alexander.  "A- 
feeding  him  'igh  and  making  friends 
Mith  'im!" 

"I  suppose  so!"    Resignedly. 

"He'd  have  'im  a-licking  his  'and, 
your  ladyship,  and  wagging  his  tail,  in- 
stead of  tyking  chunks  out  of  'is  legs!" 

"  'Is  'andsome  legs!"  murmured  her 
ladyship  absently. 

"H'l  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon!" 
Horrified. 

"Oh,  the  remark  is  not  original!" 
Hastily.    "It's  only  a  quotation,  Pelton." 

"H'oh!"  Dubiously.  Of  course,  that 
wasn't  quite  the  same  as  if  the  remark 
had  been  original  with  her  ladyship. 

"Which  being  the  case,  it  would  be  a 
pity,  all  the  same,  now,  wouldn't  it?" 

"W'ot?" 

"To  have  chunks  taken  out  of  them?" 

Pelton's  chest  rose  and  fell.  "I'd 
like—" 

"Wait!"  said  her  ladyship. 

Pelton  waited.  Her  manner  was  im- 
pressive. 

"I  have  it!— This  time!— Really!" 

"W'ot?"     Bewildered. 

"The  chaperon!  The  new  one!  And 
how  to  keep  her!  Yes,  yes;  I've  got  it!" 
Vivaciously.  "How  to  circumvent  him. 
For  embonpoint  we'll  substitute — atten- 
uation!" 

"W'ot'e  that,  your  ladyship?" 

"I'll  have  a  chaperon  thin  as  a  pop- 
hole!" 

pELTON  brightened.  "A  'uman  lath!" 
*  he  murmured,  "with  a  fyce  like  a 
'atchet!"  Pelton     positively    smiled. 

The  'uman-tiger  wouldn't  be  licking  his 
chops  over  'er! 

"There's  Liza  Jane  Handsaw,  down  in 
the  village,"  said  her  ladyship. 

"With  a  fyce  like  a  'and  saw!" 
chuckled  Pelton. 

"I'm  sure  she'd  be  glad  to  come!" 

"Tickle  her  to  death,"  said  Pelton. 
"She  'ates  real  work.  She'd  tyke  to  re- 
clining. And  when  I  think  of  her  fyce, 
and  w'ot  the  'uman-tiger  will  think  when 
'c  sees  her,  if  it  weren't  for  your  lady- 
ship presence,  h'l  just  'ave  to  laugh!" 

"Is  this  a  laughing  matter?"  Re- 
proachfully. "No,  no!  Go  at  once  and 
fetch  her!" 

"At  once,  your  ladyship!"  Pelton 
started  to  go.  At  the  same  time,  Alex- 
ander turned  to  walk  away. 

"Where  can  'im  be  going,  your  lady- 
ship?" ventured  Pelton. 

"Not  after  kerl" 

"Liza?" 

"The  other! — the  cook,"  said  her 
ladyship. 

"If  he  (10,  he  won't  find  'er!"  said 
Pelton.  "Her'll  be  'ome  and  'iding  be- 
fore this,  your  lady.ship!  'Er  was  going 
like  a  double-aix,  twelve-horse-power 
hen,  down  the  'ighway,  w'en  larst  I  seen 
her!  'E  won't  never  get  near  her, 
h'any  more!" 

"I  trust  not,"  breathed  her  ladyship. 
There  was  a  faraway  look  in  her  eyes. 
"1  tremble  to  think — but  I  must  not 
think!     Go,   go!"     Imperiously.     "And 
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A  walking  boot  of  distinction 
for  those  who  prefer  the  long 
vamp  and  medium  narrow 
toe,  combined  with  the  mili- 
tary heel.  Made  in  all 
leathers,  8  or  9  inch  height. 
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HERE  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  adding  of  refinements  to  a  shoe 
can  add  nothing  to  its  value.  There  is  a  certain  definite  limit  to  the 
fineness  of  leathers  and  fabrics. 

Shoes  of  graceful  design,  and  in  perfect  good  taste,  can  readily  be  obtained 
at  moderate  prices,  and  little  extra  service  value  can  be  secured  at  any 
price.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  pay  extravagant  prices  if 
you  can  afTord  it,  but  you  should  understand  what  your  dollars  are  really 
buying. 

The  model  shown  above  is  correct  and  attractive  in  style,  and  represents 
good  value  for  the  money  in  any  of  the  grades  in  which  it  is  made.  Our 
booklet  "How  to  Buy  Shoes"  gives  some  interesting  information  about 
different  types  and  grades  of  shoes.  We  gladly  send  it  to  any  address  in 
Canada  upon  request  to  our  head  office  at  Montreal. 

AMES     HOLDEN     McCREADY 

"Shoemakers   to   the  Nation" 
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A     Gilbert 
boat,  equip- 
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a     Sterling 
engine,  is  the 
motor  boaten- 
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We  equip  our  boats 
with  the  latest  fittings, 
same  as  your  Car. 
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Gilbert  Boat  Works 
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do  not  fail  me,  Pelton!     If  you  failed 


Whether  it  be  Grand  Opera, 
Comic  Opera,  Popular  Songs, 
Comic  Songs,  Orchestra  or 
Band,  music  will  be  at  your 
finger  tips  if  you  buy 

THE  CEQUAN 

CONCERTPH^'NE 

"TMC  CHOIR  INVlilBUE' 

It  reproduces  the  work  of 
the  greatest  artists  with  won- 
derful intonation. 

Plays  any  make  (of  record 
correctly. 


OUR  TERMS  MAKE  BUYING 
EASY 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog,  Prices 
and  Terms. 


The   Cecilian 

Limited 

247  Yonge  Street 
TORONTO 


Monarch  Jkoes 


TRADt  MAPK 

T^HERE  has  been  a  huge  demand 
■•-    for  leather  for  the  armies,  but 
you    can    still  get   shoes  made 
from   No.  1   skins   if   you  ask 
for  Monarch  Shoes.  They  are 
made    by    the    only    shoe 
house  in  Canada  that  specializes 
exclusively  on  men's  high-grade 
Welt   shoes.     The   quality, 
workmanship  and  style  of 
every  pair  are  guaranteed. 
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"HT?"  said  Pelton. 
"Handsaw,     with     a     face 
hatchet!" 
Pelton  went. 


like 


HER  ladyship  leaned  back  on  the 
marble-bench  in  the  garden.  In  the 
bushes  at  her  elbow  the  birds  sang 
sweetly. 

"I  wonder,"  she  said  to  herself,  gaz- 
ing in  the  direction  Alexander  had  gone, 
"was  it  Cook,  or — a  public-house  that 
has  drawn  him  from  my  side?"  Then 
an  eniitmatic  smile  swept  her  lips.  "The 
latter,  no  doubt,"  she  sighed. 

Which  was  not  far  from  wrong! 

Alexander,  not  long  thereafter,  did 
turn  into  a  public  tavern — and  not  into 
the  compartment  reserved  for  the  com- 
mon herd,  if  you  please!  No;  Alexander 
strode  into  the  pew  reserved  for  the 
gentry.  And  such  was  his  bearing  that 
he  deceived  even  the  barmaid.  Now, 
when  a  man  can  deceive  a  barmaid,  he 
is  some  deceiver. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
An  Echo  From  the  Past 

«T  HAVEN'T   seen  her  before,"   said 

■*■  Alexander,  staring  at  Miss  Eliza 
■Tane  Handsaw. 

"No,"  said  her  ladyship.  "She's  just 
come.     She's  to  take  Cook's  place." 

"She!"  said  Alexander  incredulously. 
"Take  her  place!    Haw!  haw!" 

"I  didn't  come  here  to  be  insulted," 
said  Miss  Handsaw,  rising  stiffly. 

"It's  only  his  way,"  said  her  ladyship 
quickly.  Heavens!  was  she  going  to 
lose  her  new  chaperon  almost  before  she 
had  entered  upon  her  duties?  "His  play- 
ful ways  with  the  ladies!" 

"Oh,"  said  Miss  Handsaw,  'if  he  only 
means  to  l?e  plyeful  I  like  a  bit  of  plye 
myself,  on  occasions!" 

"Yes,  play  is  good  for  us  all,"  said  her 
ladyship  soothingly.  "And  Alexander 
is  "like  a  big  Newfoundland  dog, 
always  tumbling  over  somebody's  finer 
susceptibilities!  But  he  doesn't  mean 
anything,  and  we  that  know  him  well  do 
not  mind." 

"If  it's  only  plye,  I  don't  mind,"  said 
Miss  Handsaw.  "I  has  a  special  passion 
for  Newfoundland  dogs  and  kittens  and 
all  animals,  whether  of  the  higher  or  the 
lower  order,  that  likes  to  plye!" 

The  look  she  cast  upon  Alexander  was 
both  forgiving  and  beaming.  It  seemed 
to  convey  the  alarming  intelligence:  "If 
you  want  to  plye,  come  on!" 

"I  used  especially  to  adore  'ide-and- 
seek  when  I  was  a  few  years  younger," 
she  added.  "It's  such  fun  to  'ide!" 
Looking  at  Alexander. 

"I'd  like  to,"  said  Alexander  sullenly. 
He  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  mean  trick 
on  her  ladyship's  part — this  substitution 
of  a  "bean-pole"  for  a  "whopper!" 

Miss  Handsaw  stiffened. 

"Ha,  ha!"  said  her  ladyship  blithely. 
"More  of  his  playful  ways!" 

"Is  it  plyeful?"  asked  Miss  Handsaw 
suspiciously. 

"Couldn't  be  anything  else!"  said  her 
ladyship.  ,^ 

"That  last  sounded  like  an  aspersion, 
said  Miss  Handsaw. 

"Alexander  is  quite  incapable  of  a 
double-entendre.  If  he  says  he  likes  to 
hide,  it  is  that  he  still  retains  that 
happy  predilection  of  young  boyhood. 
Isn't  it,  Alexander." 

"Humph!"  said  Alexander,  obviously 
disgruntled! 

"Is  that  plyeful?"  asked  Miss  Hand- 
saw. 

"Of  course!  The  trouble  is,  Alex- 
ander hasn't  yet  had  his  lunch.  He's 
waiting!  He's  hungry!  All  men  are 
like  that  when  they're  hungry!  He's 
thinking  of  cold  cuts  of  rare  beef;  of 
moldy  old  cheese;  and  greens,  yes, 
greens ! ,  Ah,  we  mustn't  forget  the 
greens.  Now  look  at  him.  See  him 
brighten!  See  him  change  at  the  pros- 
pect of  greens!" 

AND  truly,  Alexander  did  look  less 
■^  *•  disgruntled.  How  could  a  mere  man 
listen  to  her  ladyship's  enumeration 
without  brightening?  Especially  after 
that  long  walk  he  had  taken  after  leav- 
ing the  village  inn ! 
"You  see.  Miss  Handsaw's  going  to  be 


our  chaperon,"  went  on  her  ladyship 
brightly. 

"Got  to  have  her  around  all  the  time?" 
said  Alexander. 

"Ha!  ha!"  laughed  her  ladyship. 
"What  a  way  he  has!  Isn't  he  funny?" 

"Ha!  ha!"  said  Miss  Handsaw 
dubiously.  Alexander's  sense  of  humor 
and  playful  ways  got  a  bit  on  her  nerves. 
But  her  ladyship's  wages  were  high,  and 
the  thought  of  them  helped  Miss  Hand- 
saw preserve  her  poise. 

"Yes,"  said  her  ladyship,  "we  may  ex- 
pect to  have  the  pleasure  of  Miss  Hand- 
saw's presence  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Where  we  are,  she  will  be!" 

"For  why?"  said  Alexander. 

"English  respectability,"  said  the 
lady. 

"It's  far  from  my  desire  to  intrude," 
said  Miss  Handsaw  stiffly. 

"Intrude?  Oh,  dear!  We  are  de- 
lighted," said  her  ladyship  quickly.  If 
she  lost  Miss  Handsaw  what  should  she 
do?  "As  I  was  saying  to  Alexander, 
where  can  we  find  another  such  as  Miss 
Handsaw  for  our  purpose?  And  what 
did  he  say?  What  did  you  say,  Alex- 
ander?" 

"I" — began  Alexander. 

"Was  it  not:  'Where,  indeed'?"— 

"It  was" — began  Alexander.  "Not!" 
he  was  about  to  add,  but  her  ladyship 
went  on: 

"It's  very  hard  to  understand  Alex- 
ander. He  likes  to  show  people  the 
other  side  of  himself." 

"The  plyeful  side!"  said  Miss  Hand- 
saw, relaxing. 

"I" — once  more  began  Alexander. 

"Let  us  eat!"  said  her  ladyship  quick- 
ly. "It  is  time.  More  than  time !  What 
a  waste  of  time !"  she  rattled  on,  to  cover 
up  Alexander's  delinquencies.  "Rare 
roast  beef;  Scotch  mutton;  jugged 
hare!" — she  thought  the  last  would 
surely  engross  Alexander's  attention, 
and  it  did. 

A  LEXANDERforgotwhathehad  been 
■^*-  about  to  say.  Also,  he  appeared  less 
resentful,  once  more,  of  Miss  Handsaw's 
presence.  Why  bother  about  Handsaws 
when  hares  assailed  your  mental  vision? 
What  mattered  if  she  had  a  face  like  a 
hatchet,  or  a  form  like  a  bean-pole? 
Alexander  started  impetuously  toward 
the  dining-room. 

"Kindly  give  your  arm  to  Miss  Hand- 
saw," said  her  ladyship. 

And  Alexander  obeyed.  Possibly  he 
told  himself  that  a  quick  compliance  was 
the  shortest  route  to  jugged  hare.  Miss 
Handsaw  might  be  a  bean-stalk,  but  if 
at  the  top  of  the  bean-stalk  hung  a  hare? 
— Alexander,  under  the  circumstances, 
could  not  do  less  than  escort  the  bean- 
stalk to  the  hare. 

"Isn  t  he  a  regular  Chesterfield?"  said 
her  ladyship  proudly.  "Which  reminds 
me,  he,  too,  was  very  fond  of  jugged 
hare!" 

"What  a  coincidence!"  said  Miss 
Handsaw. 

"Yes,"  said  her  ladyship,  with  a  happy 
smile.  "Alexander  reminds  me  of  him 
in  more  ways  than  one." 

"  A  ND    now,"    said    her   ladyship,    as 

■^*^they  smoked  their  after-lunch 
cigarettes  in  the  library,  "would  you 
mind,  my  dear  Miss  Handsaw,  if  I  had  a 
word  in  private  with  Alexander?  I  be- 
lieve a  chaperon  may  extend  that  lati- 
tude to  her  charge.  What  is  your  opin- 
ion?    Would  it  be  proper?" 

"  'Ighly,"  said  Miss  Handsaw,  who  on 
occasions  sawed  off  an  "H."  "And  I 
always  likes  to  be  obliging?" 

"Thank  you  so  much!  Of  course  you 
are  not  to  leave  the  room." 

"How  would  it  be  if  I  strolled  out  upon 
the  balcony?" 

"Good!"  said  Alexander. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  her  ladyship,  so 
quickly  as  not  to  give  Miss  Handsaw 
time  to  think.  "You  see,  far  be  it  from 
me  to  stretch  a  point  where  the  pro- 
prieties are  concerned.  If,  now,  you 
were  to  retire  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room?" 

"Delighted!"  said  Miss  Handsaw. 
Sympathy  for  lovers'  sweet  confidences 
in  her  eyes! 

"You  see,  I  have  something  very  im- 
portant to  say  to  Alexander!" 

"Naturally, '  said  Miss  Handsaw  with 
perfect  understanding  and  tact. 
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50  Cffm  Prizes 

You  May  Easily  Win — Costs  Nothing  to  Try 


what  points  of  similar- 
ity can  you  think  of  be- 
tween these  two  World 
Champions?  The  Best  50 
Answers  Will  Win  the  50 
Cash  Prizes. 

Here  are  the  Prizes: 


1st  Prize $500.00 

2nd  Prize 300 .  00 

3rd   Prize    100.00 


Cash  Prizes 


4th   Prize    $50 .  00 

5th   Prize       25 .  00 

6th  to  20th  Prizes  (each)  ....      10.00 


R»fl»i«'«*  U-  •     ^•»*"»  On-** 


MAKES  OLD 
THINGS  NEW 


WOODWORK 

PIANOS 
FURNITURE 

e«lllll*6ft.*UT0M0llLCI  llCTClt* 


«mr  wrm  weem  cioth 


WONDERFIJl  FOR  DUSTING 
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21st  to  35th  Prizes  (each).  ...  $5.00 
36th  to  45th  Prizes  (each)  ....  2.50 
46th  to  50th  Prizes  (each) 1 .00 


TO  enter  this  contest,  you  ought  to  read  our  intensely  interesting  booklet,  which  we  will  send  you,  FREE,  and  which  tells, 
in  detail,  just  how  these  great  world  records  were  made  and  this  great  success  attained.  No  one,  anxious  for  success 
in  life,  should  fail  to  read  it.  It  also  gives  you  many  pointers  of  help  in  this  contest  because  it  tells  of  the  connection  between 
Segis  Fayne  Johanna,  the  $150,000  official  Champion  Cow  of  the  world,  "The  Liquid  Veneer  Cow,"  and 

mm  Hsssssv 

Read  and  study  this  ad.  and  the  story  carefully,  and  then  send  us  a  list  of  NOT  MORE  THAN  EIGHT  points  of  simi- 
larity that  you  can  think  of  between  these  two  World  Champions.  For  instance,  "Both  are  World  Champions,"  "Hoth  are 
owned  by  the  same  people,"  "Both  are  doing  great  Patriotic   Work." 

After  the  close  of  the  contest  on  June  1st,  1919,  the  judges  will  carefully  consider  all  suggestions  and  will  award 
the  first  prize  to  the  contestant  from  whom,  in  their  opinion,  the  best  list  of  suggestions  has  been  received,  the  second 
prize  to  the  contestant  from  whom  the  next  best  list  his  been  received,  etc.  All  contestants  will  be  notified  who  the 
winners   are  as   soon   as   possible   after   the   close  of  the   contest. 

FREE,  to  every  contestant,  a  large  and  beautiful  colored    reproduction    of   a    wonderful    painting   of   Segis   Fayne 
Johanna,  suitable  for  framing.     It  is  a  work  of  art  and   will   be   sent  whether  you  win   a  cash   prize   or  not. 

A  complete  set  of  Rules  and  List  of  Prizes  will  be   sent  with  your  copy  of  the  story. 

And  don't  forget  thena  facts  about  Liquid  Veneer.     It  is  entirely  different  from  any  furniture  polish  known 
it  is  more  than  a  mere  polish;   it  transforms  the  furniture  and  woodwork  of  the  mustiest,  dullest  room  in  the 
world,  into  one  of  polished  cleanliness,  sanitation  and  beauty;    it  leaves  a  perfectly  dry  surface,  free  from 
oil  and  grease,  making  old  furniture  and  woodwork  look  just  like  new;   it  feeds  and  nourishes  the  varnish 
of  pianos,  furniture  and  woodwork  and  makes   the  finish  last  very  much  longer,  improving  its  appearance 
all  the  time  instead  of  forming  incrustations;  it  actually  repairs  the  damage  done  by  oil,  wax  or  other 
similar  polishes. 

This  is  great  work  and  is  all  accomplished  by  simply  moistening  a  piece  of  cheesecloth  with  Liquid  Veneer  and  using 
it  in  your  daily  dusting.     Remember,  Liquid  Veneer  is  not  a  varnish   and  leaves  no  film   or  coating.     A  60c  bottle  often 
.-aves  J.'JO  that  might  otherwise  be  spent  in  rcfinishing.     Wonderful  for  your  piano,  Victrola,  furniture,  wood- 
work, floors,  fixtures,  tile,  linoleum,  brass   and   nickel. 

Clip  the  Coupon  Now  Before  You  Forget.  This  opportunity  will  not  be  presented  again  in  this  magazine  for 
two  months  so  "strike  while  the  iron  is  hot."  You  may  easily  win  a  cash  prize  and  it  costs  nothing  to  try. 
Send  on  your  entry  NOW. 
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BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  CO.,  381  Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Bridgeburg,  Ontario,  Canada 


uffalo  Specialty   Co.,  .'J8I    Ellicott   St.,   BulTalo,  N.Y. 

GentlFincn  : 

I  clMire  to  enter  the  Liquid  V«n««r  Cow  ContMt  and  r» 
(|UMt  you  to  srnd  m».  FREE,  a  copy  of  the  •tory  olTerrd 
in  your  a'dvvrtUcmcnt.  and  a  copy  of  the  ruin. 
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A  Book  for  Homebuilders 


Before  you  build,  get  a  copy  of  the  beautiful  book,  "Aladdin 
Homes" — the  most  wonderful  book  ever  issued  for  homebuilders. 
It  pictures  many  homes— the  most  popular  types— bungalows 
of  California  designs,  attractive  dwellings  of  one  and  two  stories, 
summer  cottages,  etc.,  complete  with  pictures  of  each,  floor 
plans  and  descriptions.  This  book  has  an  important  message 
for  every  homebuilder.     Get  your  copy  to-day. 


AVOID  WASTE  WHEN 
BUILDING 

The  waste  of  lumber  in  building 
is  18%.  Home  builders  can  avoid 
throwing  this  18%  away.  The 
book  of  Aladdin  Homes  shows  how 
it  is  reduced  to  less  than  2% — a 
saving  to  you  of  not  less  than  $16 
on  every  $100  of  your  building 
money.  Thousands  of  builders 
have  made  sub- 
stantial savings 
building  Aladdin 
Houses — you  have 
the  same  oppor- 
tunity. 


ALADDIN  HOUSES  WILL  ^ 

SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ^ 

Aladdin  Homes  are  sold  direct  to  ^= 

you — no  dealers'  profits.    You  buy  = 

direct    from     manufacturer     and  == 

your   complete   house    is   shipped  = 

in    one    car    by     shortest   route,  ^g 

Price  includes  all  lumber  cut  to  = 

fit,     millwork,     doors,     windows,  ^g 

lath  and  plaster,  hardware,  locks,  ^g 

nails,  paints,  varnishes,  etc.  Send  ^^ 

stamps    to-day    for   copy    of    the  ^= 

beautiful  book  "Aladdin  Homes"  ^ 

No.  180.  g 

Send  stamps  to-day  for  catalog  M14  g 


CANADIAN    ALADDIN    CO.,    LIMITED 

C.P.R.  Bldg.,  -  Toronto 

U.S.A.  Addressi.THE  ALADDIN  CO.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
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The  guest  will  know  that  you  ap- 
preciate her  call  when  she  sees  the 
box  of  Moir's  Chocolates.  The  name 
"Moir's"  is  known  to  stand  for  the 
highest  achievement  in  chocolate  coat- 
ings and  distinctive  fillings.  loo 

Moir's  Limited,  Halifax 
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"Something  that  would  not  do  for 
other  ears!" 

"Naturally,"  said  Miss  Handsaw  once 
more.  As  she  spoke,  she  smiled  on  Alex- 
ander. Alexander  shuddered.  Miss 
Handsaw  sighed.  Love's  young  dream 
was  so  sweet! 

"Why  does  she  Iook  at  me  like  that.' 
said  Alexander. 

"Fie!"  said  her  ladyship  timidly. 


M 


ISS   HANDSAW  moved  with  little 


I^ftnadtUl  Food  Control  License  Nos.  5-776.1 1-687 


Be  suspicious  of  tender 
gums 


-  -  mincing  steps  across  the  room.  She 
tried  not  to  make  her  going  too  appar- 
ent—but just  as  if  she  were  fading  away 
through  her  own  volition,  and  not  be- 
cause she  had  been  requested  to  do  so. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  delicate! 

"What  a  charming  girl !"  breathed  her 
ladyship,  as  Miss  Handsaw  deftly  coiled 
herself  upon  a  great  couch  on  the  far 
side  of  the  room. 

"Girl!"  said  Alexander.  ^^ 

"I  think  we  shall  get  on  very  nicely. 

"Shall  we?"  said  Alexander  ominously. 
"I  don't  like  'em  that  way." 

"What  way?"  ,     ,  ,       ,.,. 

"Up  and  down!  I  like  'em  when  they 
grow  sidewise."  •     i    » 

"We  can  remedy  that  very  nicely, 
said  her  ladyship  blithely. 

Alexander  regarded  her  suspiciously. 

"I'll  get  you  one  of  those  magic- 
mirrors  that  make  people  look  fat— the 
kind  they  have  in  museums! —  ^1"°,,^  " 
arrange  it  so  you  shall  always  see  Miss 
Handsaw  reflected!" 

"Rot!"  said  Alexander. 

The  lady  made  a  gesture;  then  her 
face  became  serious.  "How  can  we  jest 
at  such  a  moment!  Alexander,  I  have 
some  very  serious  news  to  impart.  1 
have  just  received  a  note  from  the  Hon- 
orable  Bertie  Brindleton." 

"Who's  he?"  ,    ,^ 

"A  man!  A  man  I  was  half-engaged 
to  before  I  met  you!" 

"Half-engaged?"  . 

"There  was,  I  believe,  a  partial  under- 
standing. At  least,  I  think  there  was. 
You  see,  our  two  estates  are  contigu- 
ous." ,  ,  V-      ■)" 

"You  mean  you  meant  to  marry  nim .' 
"Half-meant,"  confessed  the  lady. 
"Ha,  ha!"  said  Alexander. 
"Why  this  brutal  levity?" 
"He  gets  left!" 

THE  lady  drew  herself  up.  "I  beg 
your  pardon,"  she  said.  "It  is, 
really,  very  awkward.  To  explain,  1 
mean !  You  see,  I  haven't  yet  told  any 
one  our  secret — our  dreadful  secret! 
Necessarily,  it  will  have  to  come  out' 
"I  don't  mind." 

"No:   I  imagine  not.     But  it  will  be 
hard  to  tell   Bertie." 
"Let  me  tell  him!" 
"He  will  be  terribly  put  out!" 
"Smash  him,  if  he  doesn't  like  it! 
boasted  Alexander. 

"You ! — Smash  an  Honorable — the 
son  of  an  earl!" 

"I  smash  him  just  the  same  if  he's 
a   son-of-a-gun!"  bragged   Alexander. 

"You  don't  understand.     This  matter 
is   too   delicate  to  be   remedied  by   the 
smashing  process.    And  the  question  is: 
Would  Bertie  marry  a  divorcee?" 
"A  which?" 

"Me?    After  I  have  wnmarried  you? 
"Un?"    repeated    Alexander.      "You 
think,  then,  I  give  you  up?" 

"You  won't?"  Gazing  at  him  weirdly 
fascinated. 

"I  like  it  blame  well  here ! 
"But,  don't  you  see,  you  are  only  an 
incident?  An  hymenealJune-bug!  You 
flutter  a  brief  connubial  moment,  and 
then,  your  gay  marital  adventure  comes 
to  an  end." 

"June-bug,  eh?"  said  Alexander,  tap- 
ping his  expansive  chest.  "You  mean 
an  eagle!  That's  more  the  kind  of  a 
bird  I  am!  What  I  grab  in  my  claws 
I  keep!" 

"An  "eagle?"  said  the  lady,  shrinking 
before  Alexander's  predatory  gaze. 

"Honorable  Bertie!"  scoffed  Alex- 
ander. "When  I  hit  him,  his  head  crack 
like  an  egg-shell.  Feel  my  muscle!" 
The  lady  laid  a  shy  litle  hand  on  his 
arm.     She  was  much  impressed. 

"What  an  awful  bulge!"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

And  truly,  Alexander  had  the  biceps 
of    an    Atlas    while   his    shoulders,    to 
her   startled   eyes,   seemed    almost  big 
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NEW  YORK   CITY 

SPECIALIST  IN 
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GUMS 


BE  suspicious  of  any 
tenderness  or  bleed' 
ing  of  the  gums. 
This  is  usually  the 
first  stage  of  Pyorrhea — 
an  insidious  disease  of  the 
gums  that  destroys  the 
teeih  and  undermines 
bodily  health. 

Gradually  the  gums  bc' 
come  spongy.  They  irv 
flame,  then  shrink,  thus 
exposing  the  unenameled 
tooth-base  to  the  ravages 
of  decay.  Tiny  open- 
ings in  the  gums  form 
gateways  for  disease 
germs  to  enter  the  sys- 
tem. Medical  science 
has  traced  many  ills  to 
these  infecting  germs  in  ^ 
the  gums  wedkened  by 
Pyorrhea. 

They  arc  now  known  - 
to  be  a  frequent  cause 
of  indigestion,  anaemia, 
rheumatism  and  other' 
serious  conditions. 

So  watch  carefully 
for  that  first  tenderness- 
or  bleeding  of  the  gums . 
Try  Forhan's  immedi' 
aiely.  It  positively  pre- 
vents Pyorrhea  (Riggs'' 
Disease)  if  used  in 
time  and  used  con' 
sistently. 

And  in  preventing 
Pyorrhea — it  guards 
against  other  ills. 

Forhan's  (For  the 
Gums)  cleans  teeth: 
scientifically  as  well. 
Brush  your  teeth 
with  it.  It  keeps 
the  teeth  white  and 
clean. 

If  cum  '  shrinkage 
has  already  set  in, 
start  using  Forhan's; 
and  consult  a  dentist: 
immediately  for  spc-- 
cial  treatment. 


30c  and  60c  tubes 
All  Druggists 

.FORHAN'S,  Ltd. 

397St.iamcsSt. 
Montreal 


The  Inhalation  Treatment 
for  Whooping- Cough,  Spas- 
modic Croup,  Colds,  Ca* 
tarrh,  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 

Coughs. 

Established   1&79. 

Simple,  safe  and  effective,  avoiding  internal 
drugs. 

Vaporized  Cresolene  relieves  the  parosysms  ef 
Whoop  ing- Cough  and  Spasmodic  Croup  at  once;  it 
nips  file  common  cold  before  it  has  a  chance  of 
developing  into  something  worse,  and  experience 
shows  that  a  NEGUBCrTED  GOLD  IS  A  DAN- 
GEROUS OODD. 

Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  says:  "NO  FA'MILY 
WHERE  THERE  ARE  YOUNG  CHILDREN 
aHOULD  Bi>  'WITHOUT  THIS  LAuMP." 
The  air  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,  inhaled  with 
every  breath,  makes  breathing  easy  and  relieves  the 
congestion,    assuring  restful  nights. 

It. Is  called  a  BOON  by  Asthma  sufferers. 

For  the  bronchial  complications  of  Scarlet  Fever 
and  Measles,  and  as  an  aid  in  the  treatment  of 
Diphtlieria,  Cresolene  is  valuable  on  account  of  its 
powerful  germicidal  qualitios. 

IT  IS  A  PROTECTION  TO  THOSE  EXPOSED. 

Cresolene'A  best  recommendation  is  its  JS  yeur., 
of  successful  use. 

SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS.  Send  for  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   BOOKLET. 

Try  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the 
irritated  throat,  composed  of  slippery  elm  bark, 
licorice,  sugar  and  Cresolene.  They  can't  harm 
you.  Of  your  druggL^t  or  from  us.  lOc  in  stamps. 
THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.  62  Cortland  St.,  New  York 
•r  Lecming-Miles  Building,  Montreal,  Canada 
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For  5  Day*  Wear 


Wc  11  send  you  a  genuine  Gophir  Gem  mounted  in  Hkt   solid  gold 
so  you  can  wear  it  for  five  full  days.     Gophir  Gems  have  the  eternal 

ire  of  diamonds.  They  are  cut  like  diamonds,  stand  all  diamond 
.ests.  and  are  guaranteed  for  a  lifetime. 
Don't  send  us  a  penny  Simply  forward  your  name  and  address 
for  our  beautiful  catalog  of  Gophir  Gem  jewelery  Select  from  it 
the  goods  desired  After  wearing  five  days,  if  you  want  to  Itetp 
them,  pay  on  instalments  as  low  as  $1  a  month.     No  red  tape     your 

redit  IS  good. 

Oophir  Gems  are  the  mestct  products  of  science — the  realization  of 
the  drvami  of  centuries      Send  to-day      Wear  it  before  you  decide 

Gophir  Di»r«ond  Co.  Limitsd,  Dept  X2  140  Yon^t  St   Toronto 
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enough  to  bear  the  world.  In  his  new 
dothes,  he  had,  oddly  enough,  acquired 
a  new  physical  grace.  When  he  navi- 
gated about  the  drawing-room  his  move- 
ments made  her  think  of  a  big  tiger.  At 
such  moments,  Alexander  was  eminently 
satisfying.  One  might,  under  happier 
circumstances,  feel  cozily  comfortable  in 
his  proximity. 

"A  June-bug,  eh?"  he  jibed  oiice  more. 
"He  put  me  out?    Ho,  ho !" 

"But  our  agreement?"  said  the  lady 
sadly.  "Was  it  not  the  understanding, 
you  were  to  permit  me  to  wnmarry  you? 
bid  you  not  so  agree?" 

"I  change  my  mind!"  Brazenly.  "Any 
man  can  do  that!  Tell  me,  you  never 
change  your  mind?" 

The  lady  did  not  answer.  What  could 
she  say?  Alexander's  line  of  argument 
was  quite  overpowering. 

"You  change  your  mind  sometimes;  I 
change  my  mind ;  all  people  change  their 
mind !    What  you  say  to  that?" 

"I'm  afraid  it  is  useless  to  argue  the 
point." 

"Isn't  this  good  enough?"  said  Alex- 
ander, looking  around  him.  "Nice  place 
to  sleep;  good  clothes;  plenty  beer; 
plenty  meat!" 

"Such  appreciation!"  mused  the  lady. 
"Right  from  the  heart,  too,  unless  I  am 
mistaken.  These  sentiments  are  genu- 
ine." 

"You  bet!"  said  Alexander. 

"Can  one  eliminate  a  guest  so  ap- 
preciative?" 

ALEXANDER  grinned.  "Not  easy! 
•<  *■  Maybe  I  never  go!" 

"Never!  But  this  is  too  much! — too 
flattering!" 

"You  see!"    Confidently. 

"Words! — idle  words!  You  but  say 
that,  thinking  to — to  please  me!  Soon 
you  would  grow  bored;  tire  of  it  all;  of 
me—" 

"I  don't  mind  you!" 

"But  you  might!    You  would." 

"No,"  he  said.  "I  like  to  hear  you 
talk." 

The  lady  caught  her  breath.  "Did 
you  say,  'like'?". 

"Sure!"    Imperturbably. 

"But  since  when?" 

"I  get  used  to  it." 

"But  why  do  you  like  it?" 

"I  think  of  a  lot  of  birds  making  a 
luss  in  the  bushes,"  said  Alexander. 

The  lady  gazed  at  him  in  amazement. 
Here  was  a  side  to  Alexander  totally 
unexpected.  A  different  Alexander 
from  the  one  who  had  glowered  upon 
Cookie! 

"A  lot  of  birds  fussing,"  she  re- 
peated. 

"Yes,"  said  Alexander  non-amorous- 
ly.  In  fact,  he  had  seemed  rather  bored 
at  the  turn  the  conversation  had  taken. 

"And  do  you — approve  of  birds?" 

"I  don't  mind  them." 

"But,  wouldn't  you  get  to  mind  them?" 

Alexander  pondered.    "No." 

"But  why  do  you  not  disapprove  of 
birds?"  persisted  the  lady. 

"They  make  a  nice  sound." 

"This  is  a  revelation!"  Not  of  the 
birds — but  of  Alexander! 

"Once  I  kept  a  bird,  in  a  cage,"  he  re- 
marked. 

"You?" 

"Sure!     It  sang  me  awake." 

"Sang  you  awake?" 

"In  the  morning!" 

"You — you  mean,  it  saved  you  the  ex- 
pense of  an  alarm-clock?" 

"That's  so,"  said  Alexander  prac- 
tically. "Only  it  stopped  singing,  and 
then  I  let  it  go." 


"Why?" 

"Too  much  money  to  feed  it!" 

"Oh!" 

"Besides,  what's  the  use  of  a  bird  that 
doesn't  sing  you  awake?" 

"How  eminently  practical!  And  then 
you  got  an  alarm-clock  instead?" 

"No!" 

"Cost  too  much?" 

"No!  Alarm-clock  sings  you  awake  too 
quick!  Gives  you  the  hippety-hops! 
B-r-r-r-r!"  Alexander  shivered. 

"/^H?"  Somewhere,  in  the  depths  of 

^--'Alexander's  profundities,  lay  a 
delicate  supersensitiveness.  "Perhaps 
you  are  right!"  Languidly.  "I  dare  say 
you  are!  But" — suddenly — "what  has 
all  this  got  to  do  with  the  Honorable 
Bertie,  and  the  predicament  you  have 
got  me  into?  And  what  in  the  world 
shall  I  say  to  him  when  he  comes  here?" 

"He  is  coming  here?"    Slowly. 

"To-day!" 

"To-day?" 

"Yes,  and  oh!" — looking  out  of  the 
window — "there  he  is!" 

"H(f!"  said  Alexander,  with  a  tigerish 
smile. 

"Go,  go!"  implored  the  lady.  "Let 
me  break  the  news  to  him  gradually. 
Let  me  prepare  him  by  slow  degrees  for 
the  awful  truth." 

"I  like  to  see  him,"  said  Alexander 
grimly.  "I  like  to  see  this  Honorable 
Bertie!" 

"But  not  now,  I  beg!  Do  not  make  it 
harder.  Go,  I  implore!  Dear,  dear 
Alexander!" 

Alexander  hesitated.  "All  right!  But 
if  he  make  a  fuss,  you  call  me." 

"Yes,  yes;  I  promise!" 

ALEXANDER  started  to  go;  then  he 
turned.     "You  think  he  kill  you?" 
he  asked  with  mild  curiosity. 

"Englishmen  do  not  go  to  that  ex- 
tremity." 

"In  my  country  we  use  knife!  May- 
be I  better  stay,  with  long  roast-beef 
carving  knife  under  my  coat?" 

"No,  no!  Your  solicitude  is  deeply 
touching,  and,  believe  me,  I  am  truly 
grateful,  but — " 

"You  like  me?"  said  Alexander. 
What  was  that — a  spark  in  his  eye? 

"Like?"  said  the  lady. 

"You  not  like,  I  not  go!" 

"But  you  must — don't  you  see?" 

"Then  say  you  like  me!" 

"I — I — oh,  dear!  He's  almost  at  the 
door.  They  must  not  meet  like  this! 
Go,  go!" 

Alexander  folded  his  arms.  "You  got 
to  say." 

"Oh.  well — I  like — like — anything  you 
like!  I — I  adore  you,  Alexander!  You 
— you  are  all  that  is  wonderful — 
magnificent!  You — you  are  the  apple 
of  my  eye!  The — the — is  that  enough? 
I  trust  that  will  do?" 

Alexander  grinned  triumphantly. 

"Ho,  ho!"  he  said.  "Yes,  that  will  do. 
You  tell  him  that!  I  got  good  joke  on 
Honorable   Bertie." 

"You— you  call  it  a  joke?" 

"Make  him  feel  good!  Ha,  ha!"  And 
Alexander  went. 

"What  a  fearful  man!"  said  her  lady- 
ship, gazing  after  him.  "And  what  have 
I  said?  But  I  had  to!  To  save  Bertie's 
life!  Wouldn't  you  have  done  it?" 
Feverishly,  crossing  to  Miss  Handsaw. 

"What?"  said  Miss  Handsaw,  un- 
winding herself. 

"Tell  a  fib  to  .save  a  human  life?" 

"That  would  depend  on  whose!"  said 
Miss  Handsaw. 

To  be  continued. 


Man  and  Wife 
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"You  are  disposed  to  be  a  somewhat 
extravagant  purchaser,  are  you  not,  Mr. 
Lyttloton?"  and  her  lips  curved  with 
smiling  scorn. 

"The  man  in  the  Bible  sold  all  he  had 
to  buy  the  pearl  of  great  price,"  he 
answered.  "I  am  not  buying,  though — 
I  wish  to  help  you,  be  your  friend.  It 
sounds  like  trying  to  buy,  to  bribe,  but 
I  do  not  mean  it  in  that  way.  I  want 
to  point  out  to  you  what  I  would  and 
could  do,  and,  as  I  see  it,  the  only  way 
in  which  you  would  let  me  do  these 
things." 


"Now  let  me  see."  And  there  was  bit- 
terness in  her  face.  "You  will  take  me 
to  church,  and  we  shall  make  absurd 
promises  that  neither  of  us  would  think 
of  fulfilling.  I  should  have  to  take  >'our 
name,  I  suppose?  Then  you  would  go 
through  the  business  world  announcing 
that  you  had  bought  Mr.  Campbell's 
daughter,  and  were  now  paying  for  her 
— so  much  here,  so  much  there.  I 
should  live  in  a  house  purchased  with 
your  money,  wear  clothes,  eat  food,  paid 
for  by  you,  and  have  »o  much  money 
that  I  could  spend  without  any  account- 
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An  Organized 
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Home  conditions  have  been 
revolutionized  during  the  past 
four  years — New  values  have 
been  placed  on  the  time,  energy 
and  occupation  of  the  housewife 
— Organized  households  are  the 
result. 

Time  and  labor  saving  im- 
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in  the  home  as  in  the  oflSce  and 
factory. 
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ing.  You  say  you  will  not  trouble  me, 
but  now  and  again  we  should  have  to 
appear  together,  I  suppose,  in  public, 
that  the  trade  might  not  appear  to  be 
too  gross.  What  a  subject  for  novel  or 
play — having  broken  the  father,  the  vic- 
tor buys  the  daughter  to  grace  his 
triumph!  Have  yo.u  no  fear  I  might 
slip  out  of  my  part  of  the  bargain?  The 
thin  chain  of  marriage  is  snapped  so 
easily  in  these  days — as  easily  as  a 
thread  'Until  death  us  do  part.'  Now- 
adays we  take  that  to  mean  the  death 
there  is  in  boredom,  dulness,  hunger 
for  change.  You  are  not  in  the  least 
the  shrewd  bargainer  I  imagined  you  to 
be." 

"You  shall  not  laugh  my  offer  away," 
he  answered,  his  blue  eyes  answering 
the  fire  in  hers.  "Why  should  it  be 
ridiculous?  I  am  of  as  good  blood  as 
you.  My  family  slipped  back  in  the 
direction  in  which  yours  is  tending.  My 
name  is  clean,  there  is  no  blot  on  my 
honor.  Is  it  dishonor  to  have  succeeded 
where  others  have  failed?  You  think 
me  a  vain,  empty  boaster.  Then  I  will 
boast.  Last  year  I  made  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  by  effort  of  hand  and  eye 
and  brain.  I  made  it  in  the  same  field 
in  which  your  friends  were  being  driven 
back,  whipped  by  the  adversary  that 
was  yielding  fortune  to  me.  In  ten 
years  I  have  climbed  from  nothing  to 
the  ownership  of  property  worth  to-day 
two  million  dollars,  while  those  who 
were  strongly  entrenched,  and  had 
everything  in  their  favor,  were  routed. 
If  I  had  been  a  man  moving  in  your 
own  social  circle,  with  the  power  and 
success  I  have  achieved,  would  you  have 
regarded  my  offer  to  marry  you  a  sub- 
ject for  humor  and  contempt? 

"Of  those  who  know  me  none  take  me 
for  a  fool,  and  you  shall  not.  What  wrong 
have  I  done  you?  Is  it  a  crime  to  love 
a  woman,  to  lay  at  her  feet  all  one  has, 
to  seek  to  save  her  sorrow?  Send  me 
away,  but  it  shall  be  in  the  honor  due 
me." 


H^ 


ER  face  crimsoned,  and  her  figure 
swayed  a  little  as  if  she  were  over- 
borne by  his  assertive  vigor.  _^ 

"I  ask  your  pardon,  Mr.  Lyttleton,' 
she  said.  "It  is  I  who  deserve  contempt. 
You  must  see  the  impossibility  of  what 
you  ask.  I  have  nothing  to  give  you— 
nothing — nothing.  I  do  not  know  you, 
I  do  not  like  you,  and  I  have  some  self- 
respect  left  to  me.  I  am  old-fashioned 
enough  to  believe  that  without  liking 
or  love  there  is  no  marriage,  let  the 
church  call  it  what  it  may." 

"As  you  say,  you  do  not  know  me — 
then  one  could  not  expect  you  to  like 
me,"  he  smiled.  "You  shall  live  your 
own  life — we  will  frankly  call  it,  be- 
tween ourselves,  a  compact  of  friend- 
ship. On  my  faith  as  a  man  I  will  ask 
nothing  of  you,  not  as  much  as  the 
touch  of  your  hand.  I  will  start  again, 
with  nothing,  and  seek  fortune — to  win 
my  wife.  Do  not  answer  now,  Miss 
Campbell.  The  thought  is  startling.  I 
want  you  to  consider  it  broadly.  Talk 
it  over  with  your  friends,  if  you  wish." 

She  hesitated  a  few  moments,  then 
looked  up.  She  owed  him  something 
for  her  treatment  of  him. 

"It  is  the  height  of  folly,"  she  said. 
"Still  I  will  take  time  over  what  might 
better  be  said  now.  Can  you  call  at 
this  hour  to-morrow?" 

CHAPTER   III 

"T  HAD  a  caller  while  you  were  out," 
A  she  said  to  her  father  and  mother 
when  they,  returned  from  their  drive. 
"Hugh   Lyttleton  was  here." 

"Lyttleton!"  her  father  exclaimed. 
"After  buying  the  place,  I  suppose?" 

"Not  exactly  as  you  think,"  she  said. 
"He  came  to  ask  me  to  marry  him." 

"His  damned  impertinence!"  And 
Campbell's  ruddy  face  grew  still  red- 
der. 

"That  is  what  I  suggested,  in  other 
terms,"  she  laughed.  "He  is  coming 
again  to-morrow  for  his  answer." 

"Why  to-morrow?"  he  asked.  "Wasn't 
to-day  good  enough?" 

"He  didn't  appear  to  think  so,"  she 
said  drily.  "I  don't  wonder  he  made 
money.  He  is  the  most  persistent,  de- 
termined man  I  ever  met.     I  hate  him 
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for  what  he  is,  what  he  has  done,  and 
what  he  thinks  is  within  his  reach,  but 
he  is  a  man  of  immense  power." 

"Why  did  you  listen  to  him?  You 
should  have  had  him  shown  to  the  door 
at  once,"  he  fumed. 

"I  don't  icnow.  It  was  startling, 
amusing,  interesting  as  a  study  in 
egotism,  and  then — I  assure  you,  im- 
pressive." She  laughed.  "It  was  the 
most  mercenary  of  propositions,  and — 
well,  the  most  wonderful  tribute  the 
most  exacting  woman  could  desire.  He 
offered,  if  I  married  him,  to  bring  me 
back  from  the  church  here,  never  to 
molest  me,  or  even  seen  me  unless  I 
sent  for  him.  It  would  be  a  compact 
of  friendship,  he  said.  He  would  pay 
your  firm  debts,  father,  buy  and  give 
me  the  house,  provide  for  me  at  once 
with  a  life  competence,  so  that  the  ques- 
tion of  money  would  be  disposed  of  once 
and  for  all.  I  know  he  would  keep 
his  word  absolutely.  He  is  the  kind  of 
man  who  never  lies  nor  beats  round  the 
bush.  So  much  is  due  him.  If  I  did 
marry  him  he  would  give  me  what  he 
would  call  a  square  deal,  and  much  more 
than  that." 

"But,  Mary,  you  do  not  contemplate 
such  a  step  as  possible?"  her  mother 
asked. 

"It  seemed  the  most  ridiculous  thing 
on  earth  up  to  the  time  he  left,  and 
then,  do  you  know,  I  began  to  rock  a 
little."  She  laughed.  "I  think  the  love 
marriage  is  usually  the  flimsiest  of  all 
marriages,  and  he  put  the  marriage  of 
convenience  in  a  very  agreeable  light. 
•All  the  benefits  and  none  of  the  disad- 
vantages would  be  mine.  He  would  not 
expect  me  even  to  make  a  pretence  of 
affection — and  he  has  two  million  dol- 
lars. Love  often  vanishes  with  the 
honeymoon,  but  two  millions  go  far. 
especially  as  ha  is  adding  to  them  in- 
dustriously every  year.  He  made  a 
quarter  of  a  million  last  year.  I  sup- 
pose I  am  a  fool  even  to  hesitate." 

"I  wish  you  would  not  talk  in  that 
flippant,  cynical  way,"  her  mother  re- 
buked. "The  suggestion  to  me  is  hor- 
rible.    It  is  unjust,  as  well  to  the  man." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  Mary  replied.  "He 
gets  all  he  bargains  for— but  do  not 
be  alarmed,  mother.  It  would  be 
mighty  pleasant  to  have  the  money,  and 
to  know  we  should  never  have  that 
kind  of  trouble  again,  but — the  price, 
j»mall  as  it  seems,  is  yet  too  heavy." 

\I'HEN  dinner  was  over  she  went  out 
■  •  on  the  lake  with  her  father.  He 
had  been  very  silent  during  dinner,  and 
said  little  to  her  until  they  were  well 
out  on  the  lake.  Then  he  shut  off  the 
motor,  and  let  the  boat  drift,  giving 
his  attention  to  his  cigar.  Mary  had  a 
book,  whose  leaves  she  turned  idly.  She 
saw  her  father's  eyes  turn  wistfully  to- 
ward the  house  they  had  left.  To  lose 
that  would  be  more  to  him  than  his 
business  and  the  mine.  The  furrowed 
brow  spoke  of  care,  anxiety,  apprehen- 
sion. After  a  lifetime  in  one  place  the 
world  appears  a  wilderness. 

Suddenly  his  brow  cleared,  he  seemed 
to  cast  off  the  burden  from  his  shoulders. 

"The  news  about  Lyttleton's  coming 
startled  me,"  he  said  suddenly.  "Per- 
haps we  ought  not  to  look  on  it  too 
severely.  He  has  been  an  enemy,  but  a 
man  who  comes  in  the  time  of  your 
need,  and  offers  aid,  can't  be  all  bad." 

"No,  he  impressed  me  the  other  way," 
she  said.  "Is  it  true  you  people  tried 
to  stamp  him  out  when  he  started? 
That  the  tradesmen  were  warned  that 
if  they  sold  to  him,  the  big  men  would 
boycott  him?" 

"I  guess  that  was  not  far  wrong," 
he  admitted.  "You  see  we  had  the 
monopoly  and  resented  a  new  man  com- 
ing in,  especially  as  he  had  been  just 
one  of  Williams'  pitmen.  We  certainly 
jammed  him  as  tight  as  we  could  but 
we  couldn't  manage  to  put  him  out.  He 
was  younger,  always  at  it,  and — I'll 
give  him  his  due,  wonderfully  clever.  I 
had  no  idea  he  thought  of  you,  Mary. 
It  was  a  great  offer  he  made  you.  If 
evjrything  had  been  right  other  ways." 

"What  ways?"  she  asked,  her  face 
quiet  and  grave. 

"If  he  had  been  a  gentleman,"  he  re- 
plied. 


"That  did  not  strike  me  as  his  de- 
fect," she  said. 

"Of  course  the  Lyttletons  are  good 
stock.  The  grandfather  was  a  drink- 
ing man,  and  muddled  things  away, 
but,  well  you  know,  he  worked  in  the 
gang — young  Hugh  I  mean — like  a  com- 
mon  Austrian  or  Pole." 

"One  has  to  admit,"  he  went  on,  "that 
Lyttleton  is  a  comer  in  the  big  sense. 
Ten  years  from  now  folks  won't  care 
what  his  father  and  mother  were — 
though  they  were  clean,  decent  folk — 
they  will  know  what  he  is.  A  man  who 
has  a  couple  of  millions  at  thirty-five, 
with  a  bit  of  luck  is  going  to  be  quite 
a  figure.  I  guess,  anyway,  he  will  buy 
the  house  and  all  that  goes  with  it,  and 
there  will  be  no  trouble  for  him  to  get 
a  wife  to  look  after  it  for  him.  It  will 
be  hard  to  have  to  leave.  Your  mother 
says  little,  but  it's  killing  her,  Mary, 
just  killing  her.  I  dread  the  day — and 
it  is  very  near  now,  when  we'll  have 
to  go  out,  God  knows  where,  to  find 
shelter. 

"I  have  been  a  fool — idle,  wasteful, 
careless.  Nobody  knows  better  than  I. 
None  can  lay  the  scourge  on  harder.  I 
was  a  fool  every  way.  There  was 
Lyttleton  who  could  have  come  in  with 
me,  and  made  me,  but  I  picked  the  Wil- 
liams crowd.  Made  young  Jack  Wil- 
liams my  manager  because  he  was  what 
was  called  a  gentleman,  and  Hugh  an 
ordinary  workman.  What  happened? 
Williams  thought  he  could  stack  up 
against  the  new-comer.  It  was  like  a 
child  against  a  grown  man.  Lyttleton 
ran  him  off  his  feet,  hit  him  when  and 
where  he  liked,  and  then  pitched  him 
into  a  corner  out  of  the  way,  as  if  of 
no  more  value.  I'd  be  more  content  to 
see  you  the  wife  of  the  winner  than  that 
of  any  man  I  know,  because  he'll  never 
fail  you,  and  will  always  be  to  you  bet- 
ter than  his  word.  But  there,  don't  let 
me  instruct  you.  Do  what  you  think  is 
right.  You  are  the  one  to  decide,  but 
make  your  choice  with  your  eyes  wide 
open.  No  doubt  we  look  on  the  gloomy 
side  of  things  just  now,  and  matters 
will  be  more  tolerable,  at  the  worst, 
than  we  anticipate.  So  think  well  in 
your  own  interest  about  what  Lyttleton 
cffers." 

THEY  went  ashore  presently.  Reach- 
ing home,  she  went  at  once  to  her 
loom,  and  sat  there  long  in  the  dark- 
ness, looking  out  of  the  window.  It 
was  late  before  she  slept,  and  she  rose 
early.  She  avoided  her  mother  and 
father  as  much  as  possible  during  the 
morning,  and  was  in  her  room  when  the 
maid  came  up  to  announce  that  Mr. 
Lyttleton  was  awaiting  her  in  the  morn- 
ing room.  He  rose  to  greet  her  as  she 
opened  and  closed  the  door. 

"I  have  thoujjht  matters  out,  broadly, 
as  you  wished,''  she  said.  "In  my  own 
eyes  my  decision  seems  mean  and  de- 
spicable— but  I  am  going  to  accept  your 
offer.  You  will  not  expect  me  to  speak 
of  my  reasons  for  this,  nor  will  you 
look  for  me  to  humiliate  myself  by 
pointing  out  again  my  ungenerosity.  I 
have  no  right  to  take,  unless  I  am  will- 
ing to  give.  I  cannot  give,  and  yet  I 
am  taking.  You  understand  this?  If 
there  is  anything  you  wish  to  change 
in  your  offer,  please  tell  me  now." 

"I  understand  perfectly,"  he  replied. 
"I  will  keep  my  word  to  the  letter.  Per- 
haps you  would  not  care  for  any  an- 
nouncement— any  unnecessary  public- 
ity?" 

"We  will  announce  it  to-day,"  she 
answered.  "You  would  wish  the  mar- 
riage to  take  place  soon?" 

"Yes,  the  sooner  the  better,"  he  told 
her.  "I  will  procure  the  special 
license.  You  would  prefer  a  private 
ceremony?" 

"No,  public,  in  the  church.  It  is  little 
enough  I  am  giving,"  she  replied.  His 
face  expressed  his  gladness. 

"Remember,  Miss  Campbell — "  he  be- 
gan. 

"Mary,  plea.se,"  she  said,  the  shadow 
of  a  smile  on  her  face. 

"I  will  keep  faith  with  you  in  letter 
and  spirit,"  he  told  her. 

"I  know  you  will,"  she  replied  with 
calm  frankness. 

"I  believe  you  will  live  to  be  made 
glad  of  Oiis  day,"  he  said. 


Turn   the   steam  on   and  here  is 
what  often  happens  in  the  radiator 


Steam  Rives  up  iU 
heat.  Water  drop?  to 
the  bottom  of  the 
radiator. 


This  accumulated 
water  and  air  retard 
flow  of  steam  into 
the  radiator. 


Radiator 

knocks. 
Radiator 

part  coki 

3 

pounds 
Valves 
is   part 

and 
leak. 

hot. 

In  Dunham  Heating  Service  you  will 
find  relief  from  these  heating  troubles 
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u 


Dunham  Packless 
Radiator  Valve 


■^fc  riTl  «    I  Steam  is  like  anything  else;  when  it 

n^  runs  up  against  a  stone  wall  it  stops  work. 

p  I  The  stone  wall  in  this  case  is  the  water 

and  air  that  accumulate.     A  properly  de- 

I  '  signed  heating  system  keeps  the  radiators 

and  piping  free  from  these  obstructions, 

permits  the  circulation  of  the  steam,  and 

gives  more  heating  comfort  per  ton  of  coal. 

Dunham  Heating  Service  will  give  you  this  kijul  of  a  system 
for  a  home,  apartment  house,  factory  or  office  building.  It 
uses  any  standard  type  of  boiler  and  radiator,  designs  the 
proper  system  of  piping,  and  fits  each  radiator  with  the  Dun- 
ham Packless  Radiator  Valve  and  the  Dunham  Radiator  Trap 
— two  devices  that  stop  heating  troul)les  and  Iieat-wa.*te  right 
where  they  would  occur  in  less  efficient  .systems. 

The  Dunham  Radiator  Valve  regulates  the  flow  of  steam  into 
the  radiator,  is  really  packless,  cannot  leak  and  is  placed  at  thi' 
top  of  the  radiator.  At  the  bottom  is  the  Dun- 
ham Trap  which  automatically  removes  the  | 
trouble-making  air  and  water  and  lets  the  en- 
tire radiator  get  hot  noiselessly. 

Leading  architects  everywhere  recommend 
Dunham  Heating  Service  which  [jrovi^e-  in- 
spection for  every  installation  to  insure  contin- 
ual sati.sfaction.  The  complete  Dunham  story 
is  worth  sending  for.     Write  for  it  to-day. 

©UNHflM! 

■Cheating   service 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY.  LTD..  Toronto.  Ontario 

HALIFAX.         MONTREAL         OTTAWA.  WINNIPEG.  VANCOUVER.         CALGARY 
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J^isy,  fialfhot  radiators  waste  ^eat 
Vyfieysfiould  he  DUNHAMIZED^'f 


SAVE  /S5eI.EATHER 

LIQUIDS  o-i^i/ PASTES  :  For  Black, White.Tana/H/ 
Ox-Blood  (dark  brown)  Shoes 

KEEP  YOUR  SHOES 

NEAT 


SHOE  POLISHES 

-OI.F.FDALLEY  COnPORATIONS    LTD..H«MILTON. CANADA 
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Makers   also  of 

EARNSCLIFFE    LINEN    BOND 

EMPIRE    LINEN    BOND 

COLONIAL  BOND 

MOUNT  ROYAL  BOND 

Superfine  Linen  Record  is  put  up  in 

note-paper  and  envelopes  for  private 

use. 

/oo^    /or    Me  "R  Sfvield"  ZUa.ferrT\.a.r, 


The  same  care 
and  skill  is  used 

in   milling 
PURITY   OATS 
as  in  our  more 
famous     product 


PURITY  OATS 

MAKES 

Better   Porridge 


Canada  Food  Boaid 
License  Nos. 
Cereal  2-«0» 

Floor   15,  16,  17,  1* 


FCOUR 

(Government  Standard i         ^ 


«»M0TIE  BREAD  AND  BETTER  BREAD  AND  BETTER  PASTRY" 


Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.  Limited 

M  HBAD  OFFICE— TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


"It  will  be  pleasanter  if  neither  of  us 
regrets  it,"  she  responded  with  what 
seemed  chillest  politeness. 

She  accompanied  him  to  the  door  and 
there  they  parted.  She  did  not  even 
offer  her  hand.  Two  persons  separat- 
ing after  the  most  casual  bargain- 
making  would  have  been  more  cordial. 

"I  have  promised  to  marry  Hugh 
Lyttleton,"  she  said,  entering  the  room 
in  which  her  mother  and  father  sat. 
Before  they  could  respond  to  the  an- 
nouncement she  went  up  to  her  room. 

SHE  was  not  sorry  she  had  struck  the 
bargain.  The  world  would  say 
that  she  had  been  the  most  fortunate  of 
women.  A  vast  weight  had  been  lifted 
from  her  mind.  Never  again  would 
her  father  know  anxious  care.  His 
name  would  be  kept  in  clean  honor.  The 
house  and  all  it  signified  to  all  of  them 
had  been  saved.  The  horrible  humilia- 
tions of  poverty,  felt  most  bitterly  by 
those  who  have  known  comfort  and  lux- 
ury, belonged  to  the  past.  Yet  she  felt 
soiled,  humbled.  She  had  lost  some- 
thing— her  independence  of  soul,  her 
pride.  From  a  woman  of  free  will  she 
had  stepped  down  to  be  a  bargainer, 
selling  herself  for  money,  place,  com- 
fort, and  not  even  giving  what  the 
honest  woman  gives  in  trade 

She  thought  no  better  of  Lyttleton 
for  his  big  generosity,  rather  the  worse. 
He  had  tempted,  laid  the  bait  skilfully 
for  herself,  her  father.  No  matter  what 
he  had  thought  of  her  before,  she  must 
seem  a  cheap,  humbled  creature  in  his 
eyes.  Conqueror  indeed  he  was,  for  her 
last  possession,  her  pride,  he  had  strip- 
ped from  her.  He  had  made  his  own 
terms;  they  were  not  hers.  She  had 
sold  in  the  best  market,  getting  all  and 
giving  as  little  as  possible.  That  was 
sound    business. 

At  dinner  in  the  evening  her  mother 
was  unusually  silent,  her  father  exuber- 
ant.    The  strain  he  had  been  under  had 
I  been  severe  to  a  man  of  his  pride. 
I       "You  should  haw  asked  Lyttleton  to 
'  stay  for  dinner,"  he  said. 

"It  never  occurred  tO  me,"  Mary  re- 
plied. 

He  insisted  on  going  down  to  the  cel- 
lars and  bringing  up  a  bottle  of  rare 
old  wine.  She  remembered  that  it  had 
been  among  the  articles  listed  by  the 
sheriff's  man.  He  drank  to  the  health 
of  the  plighted  pair,  and  was  with  diffi- 
culty dissuaded  from  going  to  the  tele- 
phone and  calling  up  Hugh  to  tell  him 
what  he  had  done. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GREATER  than  the  sensation  caused 
by  the  downfall  of  the  Campbells 
was  that  occasioned  by  their  swift  re- 
covery. Mary's  telephone  was  Ijusy  all 
the  next  morning.  The  Williams 
family  swept  down  solidly  before  ten 
o'clock  to  reproach  her  for  the  secrecy 
with  which  she  had  surrounded  her 
charming  romance.  She  was  a  wonder- 
fully lucky  girl,  for  Lyttleton  had  mil- 
lions, and,  it  was  said  in  town — they 
had  heard  it — that  he  was  positively  in 
the  seventh  heaven  of  delight.  She 

would  be  able  to  do  anything  now.  Of 
course  she  would  not  stay  in  a  poky 
little  backwoods  town,  but  would  have  a 
town  house,  and — was  she  not  the  for- 
tunate girl?  And  at  such  a  crucial 
stage  of  their  unhappy  fortunes. 

It  was  part  of  the  burden  that  Mary 
had  to  listen  smilingly  to  the  verbose 
enthusiasm.  They  deemed  it  necessary 
to  speak  flatteringly  of  Hugh,  whom,  she 
knew,  they  hated  with  all  the  malicious- 
ness of  which  they  were  capable.  It  was 
never  suggested,  or  implied  in  their 
congratulations,  that  it  was  a  match  of 
esteem,  love.  All  that  they  said  reeked 
of  money.  She  was  looked  upon  as  a 
bought  woman,  who  had  fetched  a  hand- 
some price  in  the  market,  having  landed 
a  millionaire  who  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
her.  Her  father,  to  her  great  indigna- 
tion, had  not  been  able  to  keep  to  him- 
self the  detail*  of  Hugh's  monetary  aid, 
but  had  discussed  them  at  the  Williams' 
house  the  previous  evening. 

Still,  it  did  not  matter,  everybody 
would  know  how  it  was.  When  she  went 
into  town,  later  in  the  day,  she  perceived 
how  greatly    the    world    had    changed. 


She  was  no  longer  the  broken  man'^ 
daughter,  but  the  fiancee  of  the  million- 
aire, the  consort-to-be  of  the  king.  Like 
mists  before  the  noon  sun  her  troubles 
vanished.  Tradesmen,  who  had  been 
cool  as  to  the  Campbell  patronage,  were 
eager  to  heed  her  slightest  wish.  Some, 
whom  she  knew  in  the  friendly 
intimacy  of  a  small  community,  con- 
gratulated her  on  her  fortune.  They 
spoke,  almost  with  bated  breath,  of  the 
power  and  greatness  of  the  man  who 
was  to  be  her  husband. 

It  was  always  the  same — the  fortune 
was  hers,  she  was  the  one  to  whom  the 
great  benefits  had  come.  Her  sensitive 
ear  fancied  that  she  could  catch  a  sug- 
gestion of  wonder  that  he  had  fixed  his 
mind  on  her. 

There  was  only  one  man  in  the  town 
whose  opinion  she  really  valued.  This 
was  an  old  doctor,  who  had  a  small 
estate  on  the  outskirts  of  the  camp  dis- 
trict, and  occupied  his  wealthy  leisure 
in  scientific  research. 

She  met  the  )'d  gentleman  in  the  mf  in 
street  of  the  town,  that  morning.  He 
stopped  his  pony  chaise,  and  got  down, 
with  his  wife,  to  greet  her.  She  had 
rather  feared  his  criticism,  for  he  was 
very  direct  and  blunt. 

"So  the  big  man  has  picked  the  right 
girl,"  he  said.  She  colored  with 
pleasure,  not  'oecause  he  praised  Hugh, 
but  because  he  suggested  that  the  bar- 
gain was  not  all  on  one  side. 

"You  are  sure?"  she  laughed. 

"Absolutely,"  he  replied.  "Perhaps, 
even  you,  do  not  see  it  yet.  There  is  the 
glamor,  eh,  Mary!"  Her  eyes  met  his, 
and  she  knew  he  read  her  mind.  "You 
will  see  and  know  it.  Better  the 
enthusiasm  that  comes  later,  when  you 
understand  how  fully  you  have  obtained 
it. 

"I  suppose  it  was  a  little  startling?" 
And  his  kindly  eyes  searched  her  face. 
"I  understand — I  understand — but  it 
was  no  mistake.  You  will  find  out.  It 
was  no  sacrifice.  It  is  one  of  the  occa- 
sions when  the  clerk  of  the  marriage 
bureau  shows  glimmerings  of  wit.  My 
near — you  have  got  a  man.  If  he  hadn't 
a  dollar  you'd  be  in  luck.  And  I  have 
been  impressing  upon  him  that  he  has 
got  a  woman,  better  than  he  is — but  he 
knew  it  beforehand.  Forget  the  money 
part^you  know  what  I  mean — get  rid 
of  the  notion  that  the  money  makes  the 
transaction  a  bargain.  Give  yourself 
and  your  man  a  square  deal.  It's  a 
perfect  match — a  perfect  match." 

She  took  the  strangest  comfort  in  his 
words.  It  was  dawning  on  her  that  the 
man  she,  in  her  little  world,  had  re- 
garded as  an  upstart,  who  had  blundered 
on  great  money,  was  a  figure  in  the  big- 
ger world,  among  men  who  knew. 

"\  square  deal!"  She  wondered  what 
Dr.  Welch  would  say  if  he  knew  the 
terms  of  the  deal.  Did  he  know?  Per- 
haps he  had  heard,  and  had  spoken  to 
lier  from  knowledge. 

\1,^ITH  his  swift  promptness'  Hugh 
'  '  cleared  up  her  father's  business  af- 
fairs, without  appearing  in  them  at  all. 
Chaput  managed  everything. 

It  was  he  who  negotiated  the  sale  of 
the  house  and  furnishings  with  Camp- 
bell, the  sheriff,  and  the  creditors,  and 
sent  the  deed  of  it  to  Mary.  From  first 
to  last  the  name  of  Lyttleton  never  ap- 
peared in  any  of. the  arrangements. 

The  Saturday  before  her  marriage 
she  received  an  intimation  from  a  bank 
in  a  distant  town  that  a  sum  of  money 
had  been  deposited  to  her  credit.  It  was 
sufficient  to  provide  her  with  an  inde- 
pendent competency  for  the  rest  of  her 
life.  She  remonstrated  with  him  on  ac- 
count of  its  extravagant  largeness. 

"Money  need  never  come  between  us 
again,"  he  replied. 

With  one  swift  stroke  he  accomplished 
every  transaction  that  necessitated  the 
payment  of  money.  Thereafter — after 
their  marriage — the  fact  that  he  was  a 
man  of  wealth  was  buried.  Still  it  was 
not  hidden  from  her.  It  remained  the 
one  great  fact  dominating  all.  She 
wondered — had  there  been  no  trouble — 
whether  he  ever  would  have  sought  to 
know  her.  She  knew  that  she  would 
not  have  listened  to  him.  It  was  the 
need^the  horrible  need  of  her  people — 
that  had  driven  her,  and,  no  matter  how 
great  the  generosity,  even  the  love  he 
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By  trade-mark  registration  the  Canadian  Govt,  has  pro- 
vided the  means  of  protecting  the  public  against  imitations 
and  seJe-guarded  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  with 
established  reputation  for  maintenance  of  quality  plus  full 
measure  of  value. 

CREX  Grass  Rugs  have  earned  the  right  to  the  proud 


name  they  bear.  They  are  giving  satisfaction  in  millions 
of  homes  through  daily  and  constant  use. 

In  attractiveness  and  adaptability  they  outrank  all 
other  so-called  inexpensive  floor  coverings. 

Use  them  the  year  round.  Your  housework  will  be  less 
burdensome  for  they're  easily  cleaned  and  as  easy  to  handle. 


CREX  Dt  Luxe  Weave 

An  exclmive,  patented  fabric.  Unusually 
tmooth.  Beautiful  toft  tonal  effects  in  har- 
monizing colon.  A  rare  acliievement  in  grass 
rug  manufacture.  Most  suitable  for  indoors 
and  enclosed  porches. 


CREIX  Herringbone  Weaee 

Another  patented  and  exclusive  CREX  prod- 
uct. Heavier  and  more  durable  than  any  other 
woven  grass  rug  ever  produced.  Ideal  for 
porches  and  rooms  where  teveie  wear  must 
be  coniidered. 


0f^- 


Patterns  —  Colorings  —  Sizes 

Your  choice  of  p«tterns  ii  wide  and  vtricd— our  cnuloga  thow  them  alt.  Green, 
Blue.  Brown  ana  Olil  Rote  predominate  in  lolid  and  combination  color».  Sizes  nngc 
from  tmall  mats  to  large  rx}%$. 


CREX  Regular  Weave 
The  standby  of  the  CREX  family.  Twenty 
years  of  supremacy  and  unquestioned  popular- 
ity. Truly  the  "peoples"  common  sense,  non- 
extravagant  floor  covering.  Reliability  and 
prices  are  dominant  factors. 

Imitations  and  Substitution 

All  pat*  ruga  «re  not  CRFIX.  Don't  be  d«eivi^  l>y  imitation!.  Genuine  CREX 
rugs  have  the  name  woven  in  edge  of  (iJr  binjingi-it'i  yoitr  Mife  guide  to  aati*. 
faction.     Don't  take  any  tubttitute. 


Free  Color  Catalog 

We  will  mail  to  you  free  on  request 
beautiful  color -reproductions  of  all 
CREIX  patterns.  Suggestions  of  dif- 
ferent room-treatments  and  rug  sizes 
are  also  shown.  Write  for  your  copy 
to-day. 


WHEN  Birvmo  GRASS  RVM 
RF  .SURE  IW:  HAME 


LS  WOVEN  M  IWE  SIDE  BINDING 
11.S  VflllH  PROTECTION  AM)  cm  CUAR.\NTHE 


CREX   CARPET  COMPANY 
212  FIFTH  AVENUE  -  NEW  YORK 


Your  Dealer 

If  your  dealer  does  not  happen  to 
have  in  stock  the  pattern,  size  or 
color  of  CREIX  rugs  you  want  write 
to  us  giving  full  particulars.  We  want 
you  to  be  satisfied. 
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did  not  understand  and  yet  professed 
for  her,  she  must  be  in  his  eyes  some- 
thing bought,  something  that  had  given 
in  exchange  with  pitiful  miserliness. 
She  would,  in  sheer  independence  of 
soul,  with  all  her  dislike,  have  gone  to 
him  and  insisted  that  she  be  allowed  to 
pay  the  full  price  the  transaction  called 
for  honorably,  but  —  the  terms  had 
been  his  not  hers,  she  had  not  dictated, 
but  had  merely  accepted.  How  did  she 
iinow  that  he  had  not  asked  for  all  he 
desired  of  her?  He  had  not  offered  her 
a  home  with  him.  She  was  glad  he  had 
not.  It  would  be  time  enough  to  really 
reproach  herself  when  he  came  and 
asked  for  her.  She  would  then  pay,  she 
told  herself. 

Perhaps,  at  the  root  of  all  her  dis- 
satisfaction, was  the  thought  that  he 
had  been  so  easily  content.  A  great 
love  would  have  made  its  lawful  de- 
mands, not  because  they  were  lawful  but 
because  of  the  love.  He  would  not  come, 
according  to  his  bargain,  except  she  bid 
him,  would  not  take  unless  she  offered. 
She  was  in  a  difficult  position,  one  in 
which  the  burden  was  laid  upon  her. 

IN  the  early  morning  of  a  summer  day, 
the  wedding  took  place.  Througn 
the  scented  lanes  she  drove  from  the 
festal  house  to  church  with  her  father. 
Lyttleton  awaited  her  at  the  chancel 
step  as  she  came  up  the  aisle  in  radiant 
white.  For  an  instant  she  looked  up  at 
him,  an  almost  questioning  expression 
on  her  face,  then  stood  by  his  side.  She 
spoke  the  great  promises,  of  which  she 
had  spoken  so  lightly,  in  a  clear  voice, 
laid  her  hand  in  his  with  confidence,  out- 
held  it  to  receive  the  ring  upon  her 
slim  white  finger.  Sentimental  folk 
commented  on  the  fact  that  he  had 
omitted  to  kiss  his  bride,  after  the  coun- 
try fashion.  Perhaps  that  was  one  of 
the  new  fool  fashions  of  upper  folks. 

Together  they  walked  down  the 
flower-strewn  aisle  and  path,  her  hand 
on  his  arm,  she  palely  sweet  and 
gracious,  he  fit  mate  for  so  charming  a 
woman.  Smilingly  she  responded  to  the 
frankly  spoken  wishes  of  the  throng 
that  crowded  the  church  and  yard. 

Yet  it  was  a  queer  wedding,  people 
said.  No  great  party  in  the  house,  no 
dancing  the  night  through,  no  honey- 
moon. He  took  her  back  to  her  father's 
house  and  came  away  in  the  afternoon. 
Folk  said  that  the  mines  called  for  his 
special  attention,  but  he  must  be  a  queer 
kind  of  man  to  let  business  stand  be- 
tween him  and  so  fair  a  bride  on  their 
wedding  day. 

Then  it  was  gossiped  that  it  was  only 
a  sham  marriage,  that  he  had  wanted 
her,  and  she  had  wanted  his  money  for 
her  father.  That  they  had  driven  a 
clever  bargain  with  him,  for  he  was 
crazy  about  her,  and  had  fooled  him. 
They  had  got  his  money  and  she  never 
meant  to  live  with  him.  That  was  their 
pride.  His  money  was  all  right,  but 
they  had  no  opinion  of  him.  People, 
like  the  Williams',  laughed  and  said 
that  here  was  the  one  case  in  which 
the  smart  man  had  been  outwitted. 
Mary  Campbell  thought  no  more  of  him 
than  if  he  were  the  veriest  wayside  beg- 
gar. A  fine  bridegroom  who  had  to  part 
from  his  wife  on  their  wedding  day, 
without  even  a  lip  salute! 

To  keep  up  appearances  he  sometimes 
called  at  the  house  on  Sunday  morning, 
took  her  to  church  and  brought  her  back 
home,  staying  co  lunch  with  the  family. 
There  was  no  pretence  of  loverliness  in 
their  meetings.  Those  who  happened 
to  be  guests  at  the  house  on  these  occa- 
sions said  they  played  their  parts  with 
much  skill.  He  was  very  attentive  to 
her,  she  pleasant  and  friendly  to  him — 
very  nice  and  courteous,  but  not  a  bit 
like  lovers  or  man  and  wife.  This  was 
true  enough.  He  asked  nothing  of  her, 
she  gave  nothing.  They  never  spoke  of 
personal  matters.  She  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  his  mines  and  big  business 
projects.  Once  she  drove  out  with  him 
to  look  over  his  developing  pits  and 
mills,  and  gradually  she  came  to  know 
something  of  the  scope  and  absorbing 
interest  of  his  affairs,  for  he  had  busi- 
ness relations  outside  the  little  mining 
town. 

So  this  strange  pair  spent  the  few 
hours  in  the  week  that  they  gave  to  each 
other  (as  some  concession  to  public  opin- 
ion)   in   discussing  business.      She  was 
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clever,  grasped  business  problems  firm- 
ly, and  was  frankly  gratified  by  his  as- 
sumption that  she  was  really  intelligent. 

'TpHEY  had  been  married  several 
A  months  when,  driving  down  to  the 
house  one  Sunday  afternoon,  he  found 
the  Williams  family  there.  He  came  in- 
doors and  stayed  a  little  while,  presently 
making  an  excuse  for  early  leaving. 

"I  wish  you  would  not  go,  Hugh," 
Mary  said  to  him,  accompanying  him 
to  the  door.  It  was  the  first  time  she 
had  ever  expressed  a  wish  of  the  kind. 

"Then  I  will  stay,"  he  replied. 

"I  wish  you  would  not  do  everything 
I  ask — just  in  that  way,  Hugh,"  she 
said,  with  something  of  impatience  in 
her  smile. 

"Very  well,  if  that  is  not  doing  pre- 
cisely the  thing  you  complain  of,"  he 
laughed.  "But  really,  Mary,  with  all 
due  respect  to  your  friends,  I  can't 
stand  that  particular  mob.  I  like  to 
have  you  all  to  myself  when  I  come.  It 
is  not  a  great  deal  I  see  of  you." 

"That  is  a  very  pretty  little  compli- 
ment," she  smiled. 

"I  don't  pay  you  compliments,  I  just 
tell  the  plain  truth." 

"And  that  i.s  still  more  gallant,"  she 
replied.  "I'll  try  to  plan  things  better  in 
future.  Never  mind  if  you  don't  care  to 
stay  to-day.  1  quite  understand.  If 
vou  were  not  too  busy — "  then  she 
hesitated. 

"And  if  I  were  not?"  he  inquired. 

"I  mean  to-morrow,"  she  said. 

"I  am  not  a  bit  busy." 

"How  do  you  know  you  won't  be?"  she 
laughed.  "I  wonder  if  you  would  like  to 
take  me  out  for  a  drive,  just  —  just 
the  two  of  us.  The  Williams'  will  make 
remarks  about  your  leaving  to-day,  and 
we  could  make  a  kind  of  counter-demon- 
stration to-morrow.  It  would  be  quite 
a  sensation,  Hugh  and  Mary  Lyttleton 
taking  a  drive  together." 

"Wouldn't  il?"  he  replied.  "I  will 
come  at  two." 

"The  whole  afternoon,  and  you  will 
have  dinner  with  us  in  the  evening?"  she 
asked. 

HIS  car  was  in  the  garage  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  grounds,  and  she 
walked  with  hir.i  over  the. lawn,  toward 
it.  He  had  never  seen  her  so  bright  and 
sunny.  She  did  a  thing  that  had  never 
happened  before — she  slipped  her  hand 
within  his  arm.  A  flush  of  pleasure 
passed  over  his  face,  as  her  fingers 
pressed  his  arm  ever  so  lightly.  "The 
visitors  were  watching  them  from  one  of 
the  windows. 

"There  is  some  good  in  the  Williams 
crowd  after  all,"  he  laughed  down  on 
her. 

"I  don't  think  that  is  as  nice  as  some  . 
of  the  other  things  you  said,"  she  re- 
plied.   "May  I  not  be  allowed  credit  for 
a  little  impulse  of  my  own  when  I  want 
to  be  agreeable?" 

"I  am  an  ungrateful  brute,"  he  said 
penitently,  holding  her  hand  more 
closely. 

"What  do  you  do  with  yourself,  I 
wonder,  on  these  long,  dull,  Sunday 
afternoons  and  evenings  when  you  are 
driven  away  from  me,  or  —  grow 
tired?"  she  asked.  There  was  bright 
mischief  in  her  eyes. 

"Sit,  smoke,  think,  dream,"  he 
an.swered. 

"About  the  all-engrossing  business,  I 
suppose?" 

"Yes,  the  all-engrossing  business." 

"It  must  be  dull." 

"Fearfully  dull,"  he  agreed.  "There's 
the  wall,  and  ont  picture  upon  it,  and  I 
weave  fancies  and  dreams  about  it." 

"It  must  be  dreadfully  dull,"  .she 
laughed.  "Just  a  picture  on  a  big 
drear  wall." 

"It  serves  till  the  better  day  comes," 
he  told  her,  and  he  pressed  her  hand 
again. 

"Be  careful,  Hugh,"  she  rebuked  him. 
"They  are  waLching  our  every  moment, 
and  you  will  be  accused  of  flirting  most 
outrageously  with  your  wife,  to  the  pub- 
lic scandal.  We  have  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  decorum  to  maintain." 

SHE  watched  him  drive  away.  At  the 
gate  he  waV'^d  his  hand.  She  had 
another  of  her  little  impul.ses,  for  she 
put  her  hand  to  her  lips  and  wafted  him 
a   kiss.      If   the   Williams    people   were 


looking  for  connubial  scandal  they 
should  have  good  measure. 

Alice  Williams,  a  girl  of  about  Mary's 
own  age,  came  out  to  meet  her  as  she 
neared  the  house. 

"Too  bad,  Mary,  that  Mr.  Lyttleton 
had  to  leave  so  soon.  I  am  afraid  our 
being  here  brok?  up  a  nice  little  domestic 
afternoon,"  she  said. 

"Hugh  has  a  good  deal  of  business  on 
his  hands,"  Mary  replied. 

"Yes,  it  seems  all  business.  If  he 
were  my  husband  I  think  I  should  be 
much  more  exacting,"  said  Alice.  "You 
are  the  queerest  married  couple.  No 
honeymoon,  no  home  of  your  own,  you 
do  not  live  together.  Sometimes  one 
would  think  you  had  made  a  sort  of 
business  partnership  and  then,  at 
others,  you  look  like  two  beginning 
lovers,  a  little  unhandy  at  love,  but  quite 
charmingly  so." 

"When  you  get  married,  Alice,  and  in- 
quisitive little  girls  come  along,  as  they 
always  do,  and  want  the  benefit  of 
experience,  just  tell  them  to  be  nice  and 
good,  and  wait  patiently  for  the  only 
experience  that  counts  —  their  own," 
Mary  replied  with  smiling  decisiveness. 

"That's  about  all  from  me,  I  guess," 
the  girl  laughed.  "But  I  am  quite 
frankly  curious  about  you  two.  Jack 
swears  it  is  all  make-believe,  a  trade 
—  of  course  quite  a  fair  and  legitimate 
one — between  a  man  who  wanted  a 
girl  he  admired,  and  a  girl  who  knew 
which  side  her  bread  was  buttered.  I 
say  that  you  are  crazily  in  love  with 
each  other  and  don't  know  it.  You  want 
to  come. together  and  can't  find  a  bridge 
over.  Mind  some  nice,  aggressive  woman 
does  not  snap  your  man  from  under 
your  nose.  The  world  is  full  of  ravenous 
women,  seeking  anything  desirable,  in 
the  man  way,  whom  they  may  devour, 
with  an  especially  savage  hunger  for 
one  who  is  young,  good-looking,  and  a 
millionaire.  I  would  not  have  a  hus- 
band of  mine  going  off  to  dingy  mine 
offices,  or  hotel  rooms,  for  his  Sunday 
evenings.  I'd  make  his  world  a  bit  more 
attractive  for  him.  Here  is  Jack  com- 
ing out  to  sigh  over  you,  I  think  I  had 
better   stay   and   chaperon   you." 

MARY  got  rid  of  both  by  declining  to 
join  them  in  a  trip  over  the  lake. 
When  the  whole  household  had  gone  off 
in  the  launch  she  went  into  the  morning 
room,  and  began  to  think  again  of  the 
interview  with  her  husband  that  first 
afternoon.  The  marriage,  she  realized, 
had  been  a  tremendous  experiment  to 
make.  Whether  it  was  to  be  the  suc- 
cess Dr.  Welch  had  prophesied  or  a 
failure  she  did  not  yet  know.  Hugh 
came  very  rarely  to  the  house.  She  was 
sure  he  could  come  more  frequently,  if 
he  wished.  Sometimes  she  wondered  if 
he  had  grown  tired  of  the  one-sided 
bargain- — if  his  care  for  her  had  been 
the  outcome  of  impulsive  chivalry,  a 
passing  liking,  that  had  worn  thread- 
bare by  time  and  neglect.  Love  lives 
by  what  it  feeds  on. 

It  struck  her  that  two  or  three  hours 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  talking  about 
mines  and  money-making,  must  be 
starvation  diet.  She  was  much  of  a 
puzzle  to  herself.  He  was  winning  his 
way  with  her,  she  confessed.  The  time 
had  been  when  she  hated  him,  but  that 
had  long  since  passed.  She  explained 
to  herself  that  it  was  impossible  not  to 
like  a  person  who  gave  one  everything 
one  wanted.  That  was  merest  gratitude. 
If  Hugh  had  called  her  up  at  this 
moment,  and  said:  "Mary,  I  want  you 
to  come  up  to  the  mine  house  here,  and 
live  with  me,  cook  my  dinners,  wash  my 
clothes,  be  my  real  wife,"  she  would  have 
been  on  the  road  to  obedience  as  fast  as 
she  could  jump.  That  was  his  due,  and 
— •  she  wanted  to  give  him  even  a  little 
more  than  his  strict  due. 

To  be  continued 
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and  hollering  for  the  tariff  reform 
their  constituents  demand.  Something 
must  be  said  to  reassure  a  growling 
country  that  the  Government  that  won 
the  war  can  also  demobilize,  repatriate, 
reconstruct  or  do  anything  else  that 
comes  to  its  ready  and  ever  willing  hand. 
These  things  are  being  said'  by  the 
ministers  themselves.  Truth  to  tell, 
everyone  else  around  the  place  appears 
to  carry  a  grouch  of  some  kind  and  to 
be  looking  for  an  opening  to  unload  it. 

Will  the  Liberals  Reunite? 

AND  what  of  the  morrow?  With  the 
present  admittedly  safe  for  the 
Government  what  does  the  future  hold? 
When  the  big  Liberal  convention  meets 
next  summer  or  next  fall,  will  all  the 
fifty-seven  varieties  of  Liberals  get 
back  under  one  banner,  elect  a  successor 
to  Sir  Wilfrid  and  the  McKenzie,  and 
with  an  unbroken  front  sweep  on  to 
victory?  Perhaps.  And  perhaps  not. 
Even  such  stalwart  Unionists  as  Car- 
vell  and  Calder  are  declaring  that  they 
are  still  Liberals  and  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  party  any  time  they 
want  to  assert  themselves.  Will  they 
assert  themselves?  Will  they  stop  be- 
ing statesmen  and  become  "vote  hunt- 
ing politicians"  and  "a  danger  and 
menace  to  their  country?"  They  might. 
And  provided  the  Liberals  appoint  a 
right  kind  of  leader  they  may.  If  the 
convention's  choice  should  be  William 
Melville  Martin  of  Pile  o'Bones,  Sas- 
katchewan, you  could  hardly  expect 
James  Calder  to  refuse  to  follow  the 
man  he  made  Premier  in  his  own 
prairie  province.  If  Hon.  F.  B.  Car- 
vell  could  get  as  part  of  his  reward  a 
seat  in  Quebec,  patriotism  might  induce 
him  to  take  a  jump.  Otherwise  the 
country  might  be  deprived  of  his  ser- 
vices altogether.  For  he  sits  for  Vic- 
toria-Carleton  by  grace  of  a  Tory 
majority  that  loves  him  not  and  that 
was  only  induced  to  swallow  him  as  a 
means  towards  winning  the  war.  Also 
Hon.  A.  K.  Maclean  is  said  to  believe 
in  his  heart  that  there  is  much  to  be 
said  to  the  advantage  of  party  Govern- 
ment. And,  if  party  Government  is  to 
come  again,  as  come  it  must,  there  is 
only  one  party  to  which  he  could  con- 
scientiously belong. 

As  for  Hon.  N,  W.  Rowell  the  parting 
of  the  ways  offers  nothing  for  him.  The 
Tories  don't  want  him  and  the  Liberals 
won't  have  him.  There  was  a  rumor 
one  day  that  the  meek  and  lowly  Wes- 
ley was  preparing  to  lay  an  oratorical 
wreath  on  the  memory  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier.  Instantly  there  was  hot  re- 
bellion in  the  Opposition  ranks.  The 
French  members  blazed  forth  with 
statements  that  if  anything  of  the  kind 
was  attempted  they  would  rise  and 
leave  the  chamber  in  a  body.  It  looked 
almost  like  a  riot  for  a  moment.  Then 
peace  came  in  the  shape  of  a  promise 
that  Wesley  would  desist.  And  the 
gleeful  glisten  in  Tory  eyes  showed  that 
for  once  they  were  in  complete  accord 
with  their  Grit  opponents.  So,  if  this 
Union  Government  dissolves  into  par- 
ties, Mr.  Rowell  will  have  no  place  to 
stay  and  no  place  to  go — unless  indeed 
he  decides  to  head  a  prohibition  and  up- 
lift party.  It  would  furnish  all  the  op- 
portunities for  speech-making  without 
the  inconvenience  of  attending  Parlia- 
ment. 

A    Good   Time   to   be   Outside 

SO  there  you  have  the  situation  as  it 
stands.  You  have  a  Premier  and 
four  Cabinet  ministers  in  Europe;  and 
an  acting-Premier  and  eight  or  nine 
ministers  in  the  Commons;  three  Cab- 
inet ministers  in  the  Senate  and  a  few 
more  scattered  over  the  health  resorts 
and  hospitals  of  the  country.  It  is  call- 
ed Union  Government.  It  doesn't  look 
it.  Moreover  the  leading  members  of 
that  Government,  excepting  the  Pre- 
mier, declare  that  they  are  Liberals. 
The  others  hardly  know  what  to  call 
themselves.  For  the  Conservatives  are 
now  the  Ginger  group,  constituting  one 
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Make  Your  Mind  a  File 
—Not  a  Pile 

Let  me  show  you  how  to  make  yourmind 

as  systematic  and  for^^et-proof  as  a  card 

index  file.  When  you  want  to  remember  a 

name,  place  or  date,  must  you  grope  in  vain 
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Kno'wiedge  is  power— and  memory 
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I   Have  Helped  Thousands 

The  Dickson  method  of  memory  and 
mental  training  has  been  perfected  by  20 
years  of  experience.  Universally  recognized 
as  the  most  thorough,  practical,  simplest 
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'  etc.  and  have  them  ret-dy  at  a  moments'  notice. 

Perfect  Your  Memory  and  You  Can 
Command  What  Salary  You  Will 

Send  me  j'our  name  and  address  on  a 
postal  and  I  will  send  you,  free,  my  interest' 
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of  the  strongest  of  the  various  opposi- 
tions the  Government  has  to  face. 
Cabinet  ministers  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  belong  to  that  group  and  op- 
pose themselves.  Always  again  except 
Hon.  Wesley.  He  is  in  a  class  by  him- 
self. 

Across  the  floor  are  a  crowd  who  con- 
fidently expect  the  country  at  their 
mercy  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two. 
They  are  busy  forming  factions  and  ar- 
ranging dickers  that  will  give  them  in- 
dividually a  fair  share  of  the  perqui- 
sites. Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King  has 
visions  of  moulding  them  into  a  har- 
monious whole  with  himself  as  the 
leader.  They'll  swap  him  as  they 
would  a  jack-knife.  The  new  leader 
will  be  a  man  who  can  carry  a  constitu- 
■ency.  He  will  also  be  an  English- 
speaking     Protestant.         Sir     Wilfrid 


Laurier  impressed  the  necessity  of  this 
on  his  French  followers  during  the  late 
years  of  his  life.  They  are  agreed  that 
it  is  only  right,  good  politics  and  fair 
play.  And  whether  or  not  W.  M.  Mar- 
tin makes  the  grade  it  is  a  rattling  good 
guess  the  new  leader  claims  the  West 
for  his  home. 

But  that  is  for  the  future.  For  the 
present  we  may  expect  a  noisy,  wrang- 
ling Parliament  that  will  find  increas- 
ing troubles  as  it  blunders  along.  Hon. 
Bob  Rogers  dropped  in  for  a  day  or  two 
and  took  a  look  around.  Then  he  pack- 
ed his  grip  and  departed.  And  as  he 
said  good-bye  at  the  station  his  last 
words  were: 

"This  is  a  rattling  good  time  to  be  on 
the  outside  looking  in." 


Solving  the  Problem  of  the  Arctic 
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then  one  hundred  and  twenty  days, 
every  one  agreed  that  we  had  perished, 
except  those  few  who  thought  we  had 
■been  carried  westward  by  an  assumed 
westward  drift  and  were  in  the  ocean 
north  of  Bering  Strait,  where  doubtless 
■we  would  perish,  as  our  chances  of  get- 
ting ashore  were  considered  negligible 
by  those  who  believed  in  the  westward 
current. 

Among  the  Eskimos  of  Alaska,  who 
have  no  experience  of  ice  except  that 
immediately  near  shore,  and  no  book 
knowledge  of  the  success  of  such  men  as 
Peary  in  traveling  over  it  farther  east, 
the  dangers  of  ice  travel  were  so  over- 
rated that  they  all  believed  us  dead,  for 
other  reasons  than  scarcity  of  food,  and 
believed  it  doubly  because  they  also  be- 
lieved in  the  food  shortage.  The  white 
men — the  whalers,  the  trappers,  and  the 
members  of  our  own  party — based  their 
conclusion  on  the  food  shortage  mainly. 
In  the  North  there  were  a  few  men  who 
had  faith  in  the  sanity  of  our  plans, 
among  them  Capt.  Matt  Andreasen,  the 
brother  of  my  companion,  Ole  Andrea- 
sen,  and  my  old  friend  John  Firth,  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  factor  at  Fort 
Macpherson.  Now  that  we  have  been 
so  long  alive,  a  good  many  amusing 
arguments  have  arisen  among  whalers 
and  others  as  to  just  who  believed  we 
were  not  dead,  but  most  claims  for  that 
distinction  are  disputed. 

Our    Deaths    Made    Official 

IN  the  south  one  or  two  friends  at  the 
American  Museum  had  faith  in  our 
eventual  return,  and  in  Washington 
Admiral  Peary  expressed  hope  for  our 


safety;  his  opinion  to  that  effect  would 
doubtless  have  been  much  stronger  had 
he  and  others  known  that  it  had  not 
been  our  intention  to  return  to  Alaska 
unless  we  had  to,  but  this  fact,  strangely 
enough,  never  got  into  the  papers,  al- 
though it  was  well  known  to  members 
of  our  expedition.  In  the  Canadian 
Parliament  at  Ottawa  in  April,  1915,  the 
Hon.  Frank  Oliver  inquired  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Naval  Service,  the  Hon.  J.  D. 
Hazen,  what  the  chances  were  of  our 
safety.  After  taking  a  day  to  consider 
the  matter,  as  is  customary  in  parlia- 
ments, the  Minister  replied  in  effect  that 
he  was  sorry  to  say  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  our  being  alive.  Upon  further 
inquiry  from  Mr.  Oliver,  he  said  that 
the  basis  of  this  statement  was  the  uni- 
form opinion  of  all  the  Arctic  authorities 
that  the  Government  had  been  able  to 
consult.  On  the  basis  of  this  official 
announcement  a  great  many  editors  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  published 
kindly  and  (as  is  often  the  case  with 
the  dead)  flattering  obituaries  that  are 
now  the  most  interesting  section'  of  my 
scrapbook. 

While  these  opinions  were  growing 
up  farther  south  and  finding  expression 
through  various  channels,  we  were 
traveling  successfully  and  comfortably 
northward,  finding  abundant  food  and 
fuel  in  these  theoretically  inhospitable 
regions,  and  securing  them  by  methods 
v.hich  require  only  a  moderate  applica- 
tion of  common  .sense,  and  that  reason- 
able absence  of  ill  luck  which  permits  a 
careful  man  to  cross  Fifth  Avenue  with 
safety  after  the  traffic  policemen  have 
gone  home. 


Bulldog  Carney 
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thankful  he  followed  a  trail,  for  trails 
never  led  one  into  impassable  country: 
the  muskeg  would  run  out  and  the  trail 
swing  west  again.  But  for  two  hours  he 
plugged  along,  quickening  his  pace,  for 
he  realized  now  that  he  was  covering 
miles  which  had  to  be  made  up  when  he 
turned  toward  the  rails. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  depressing  con- 
tinuance of  the  desolate  muskeg  through 
which  the  shadowy  figures  of  startled 
hares  darted  that  cast  the  tiring  man 
into  foreboding.  Into  his  furtive  mind 
rrept  *  a  suspicion  that  he  was  being 
trailed.  So  insidiously  had  this  dread 
birthed  that  at  first  it  was  simply 
worry;  a  feeling  as  if  the  tremendous 
void  of  the  prairie  was  closing  In  on 
liim,  that  now  and  then  a  white  boulder 
ahead  was  a  crouching  wolf.  He  shiv- 
ered, shook  his  wide  shoulders  and 
cursed.  It  was  that  he  was  tiring,  per- 
haps. 

THEN  suddenly  the  thing  took  form, 
mental  form — something  was  on  his 
irail.  This  primitive  creature  was  like 
an  Indian — gifted  with  the  sixth  sense 
that  knows  when  somebody  is  coming 
though  he  may  be  a  day's  march  away; 
the  mental  wireless  that  animals  possess. 
He  tried  to  laugh  it  off;  to  dissipate  the 


unrest  with  blasphemy;  but  it  wouldn't 
down. 

The  prairie  was  like  a  huge  platter — 
everything  stood  out  against  the  lumin- 
ous evening  sky  like  the  sails  of  a  ship 
at  sea.  His  footprints  lay  along  the 
trail,  for  it  was  hard  going  on  the 
heavily-grassed  turf.  ,  To  cut  across  the 
n''uskeg  that  stretched  for  miles  would 
trap  him.  In  the  morning  light  the 
Sergeant  would  discover  that  his  tracks 
had  disappeared,  and  would  know  just 
where  he  had  gone.  Being  mounted  the 
Sergeant  would  soon  make  up  for  the 
few  hours  of  darkness — would  reach  the 
railway  and  wire  down  the  line. 

The  Wolf  plodded  on  for  half-a-mile, 
then  he  left  the  trail  where  the  ground 
was  rolling,  cut  ea.st  for  five  hundred 
yards,  and  circled  back.  On  the  top 
cf  a  cut  bank  that  was  fringed  with  wolf 
villow  he  crouched  to  watch.  The  sun 
had  slipped  through  purple  clouds,  and, 
dropping  below  them  into  a  sea  of  green- 
ish-yellow space,  had  bathed  in  blood  the 
whole  mass  of  tesselated  vapor;  sud- 
denly outlined  against  this  glorious 
background  a  horse  and  man  were  sil- 
houetted. The  stiff  erect  seat  in  the 
saddle,  the  docked  tail  of  the  horse, 
square  cut  at  the  hocks,  told  the  watcher 
that  it  was  a  policeman. 


New  Stomachs   for   Old 
in  48  Hours 


By  R.  S.  Thompson 


THOUSANDS  of  people  who  suf- 
fered for  years  with  all  sorts  of 
stomach  trouble  are  walking 
around  to-day  with  entirely  re-made 
stomachs — stomachs  which  have  been 
re-made  in  from  48  to  72  hours!  They 
enjoy  their  meals  and  never  have  a 
thought  of  indigestion,  constipation,  or 
any  of  the  serious  illnesses  with  which 
they  formerly  suffered  and  which  are 
directly  traceable  to   the   stomach. 

And  these  surprising  results  have 
been  produced  not  by  drugs  or  medi- 
cines of  any  kind,  not  by  foregoing 
substantial  foods,  not  by  eating  special- 
ly prepared  or  patented  foods  of  any 
kind,  but  by  eating  the  plaintest,  sim- 
plest foods  correctly  combinedl 

These  facts  were  forcibly  brought  to 
my  mind  by  Eugene  Christian,  the  em- 
inent Food  Scientist,  who  is  said  to 
have  successfully  treated  over  23,000 
people  with  foods  alone! 

As  Christian  says,  man  is  what  he 
eats.  What  we  take  into  our  stomachs 
to-day,  we  are  to-morrow,  yet  not  one 
person  in  a  hundred  knows  the  chemis- 
try of  foods  as  related  to  the  chemistry 
of  the  body.  The  result  is  we  are  a 
nation  of  "stomach  sufferers." 

Christian  has  proved  that  to  eat  good 
simple,  nourishing  food  is  not  necessar- 
ily to  eat  correctly.  In  the  first  place, 
many  of  the  foods  which  we  have  corns 
to  regard  as  good  are  in  reality  about 
the  worst  things  we  can  eat,  while 
others  that  we  regard  as  harmful  have 
the  most  food  value. 

But  perhaps,  the  greatest  harm  which 
comes  from  eating  blindly  is  the  fact 
that  very  often  two  perfectly  good  foods 
when  eaten  at  the  same  meal  form  a 
chemical  reaction  in  the  stomach  ahd 
literally  explode,  liberating  dangerous 
toxic  poisons  which  are  absorbed  by  the 
blood  and  circulate  throughout  the  sys- 
tem, forming  the  root  of  nearly  all 
sickness,  the  first  indications  of  which 
are  acidity,  fermentation,  gas,  constipa- 
tion and  many  other  sympathetic  ills 
leading  to  most  serious  consequences. 

And  yet  just  as  wrong  food  selections 
and  combinations  will  destroy  our 
health  and  efficiency,  so  will  the  right 
foods  quickly  create  and  maintain  bod- 
ily vigor  and  mental  energy.  In  my 
talk  with  Eugene  Christian,  he  told  me 
of  some  of  his  experiences  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  through  food — just  a 
few  instances  out  of  the  more  than  23,- 
000  cases  he  has  on  record. 

One  case  which  interested  me  greatly 
was  that  of  a  young  business  man 
whose  efficiency  had  been  practically 
wrecked  through  stomach  acidity,  fer- 
mentation and  constipation,  resulting  in 
physical  sluggishness  which  was  natur- 
ally reflected  in  his  ability  to  use  his 
mind.  He  was  twenty  pounds  under- 
weight when  he  first  went  to  see 
Christian  and  was  so  nervous  he 
couldn't  sleep.  Stomach  and  intestinal 
gases  were  so  severe  that  they  caused 
irregular  heart  action  and  often  fits  of 
great  mental  depression.  As  Christian 
describes  it,  he  was  not  50  per  cent, 
efficient  either  mentally  or  physically. 
Yet  in  24  hours,  by  following  Christ- 
ian's suggestions  as  to  food,  his  con- 
stipation was  relieved,  althoujch  he  had 
formerly  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
large  daily  doses  of  a  strong  cathartic. 
In  five  weeks  every  abnormal  sympton 
had  disappeared — his  weight  having  in- 
creased 6  lbs.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
acquired  a  store  of  physical  and  mental 
energy  so  great  in  comparison  with  his 
foTTner  self  as  to  almost  belie  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  same  man. 

Another  instance  of  wh«t  proper  fomi  ccm- 
binations  can  do  almodt  overntKht  wax  that 
of  a  man  one  hundred  pounds  overweiKht  whoso 
only    other    dUeomfort    waft    rheumatiitm.      This 


man's  ijreatost  pleasure  in  life  was  eatins. 
Though  convinced  of  the  necessity,  he  hesitated 
for  months  to  go  under  treatment,  believing  he 
would  be  deprived  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
He  finally,  however,  decided  to  try  it  out.  Not 
only  did  he  begin  losing  weight  within  a  few 
hours,  regaining  his  normal  figure  in  a  matter 
of  weeks,  but  all  signs  of  rheumatism  diaa^ 
peareJ,'  and  he  found  the  new  diet  far  more  de- 
licious to  the  ta'ste  and  afforded  a  much  keener 
quality  of  enjoyment  than  his  old  method  of 
eating,  and  wrote  Christian  a  letter  to  that  eflfect. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  case  that 
Christian  told  me  of  was  that  of  a  multi-million- 
aire— ^a'  man  of  70  years  old.  who  had  been  tra- 
velling with  his  doctor  for  several  years  in  a 
search  for  health.  He  was  extremely  emaciated, 
had  chronic  constipation,  lumbago,  and  rheuma- 
tism. For  over  twenty  years  he  had  sufTered 
with  stomach  and  intestinal  troubles  which  in 
rea3ity  was  superaciduous  secretions  in  the 
stomach.  The  first  menus  given  him  were  de- 
signed to  remove  the  causes  of  acidity,  which 
was  accomplished  almost  overnight.  And  after 
this  wa^  done  he  seemed  to  undergo  a  com- 
plete rejuvenation.  His  eyesight,  hearing,  taate, 
and  all  of  his  mental  faculties  became  keener 
and  more  alert.  He  had  had  no  organic  trouble 
— but  he  was  starving  to  death  from  malnutri- 
tion and  decomposition-  all  caused  by  the  wrong 
selection  and  combination  of  foods.  Almost 
immediately  after  following  Christian's  advice 
this  man  could  see  results,  and  after  six  montbs 
he  was  a^  well  and  strong  as  he  had  ever  been 
in  his  life 

These  instances  of  the  efficacy  of  right  eating 
I  have  simply  chosen  at  random  from  perhaps 
a  dozen  Eugene  Christian  told  me  of.  every  one 
of  which  was  fully  as  interesting,  and  tiiey 
applied  to  as  ma'ny  different  ailments.  Surely 
this  man   Christian    is   doing  a   great   work. 

I  know  of  several  instances  where  rich  men 
and  women  have  been  so  pleased  with  what  he 
has  done  for  them  that  they  have  sent  him  a' 
cheque  for  S.iOO  or  $1,000  in  addition  to  the 
amount   of   the  bill    when   paying  him. 

There  have  been  so  many  inquiries  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  from  people  seeking 
the  benefit  of  Eugene  Christian's  advice  and 
whose  cases  he  is  una'ble  to  handle  personally 
that  he  had  written  a  little  course  of  lessons 
which  telU  you  exactly  what  to  eat  for  health, 
strength  and  efficiency.  This  course  is  pub- 
lished by  The  Corrective  Eating  Society  of 
New  York. 

These  lessons,  there  are  24  of  them,  contain 
actual  menus  for  breakfast,  luncheon,  and  din- 
ner, covering  every  condition  of  health  and  sick- 
ness from  infancy  to  old  age  and  for  all  occupa- 
tions,  climates,   and   seasons. 

Reasons  are  given  for  every  recommendation 
based  upon  actual  results  secured  in  the  author's 
many  years  of  practice,  although  technical  terms 
have  been  avoide<l.  Every  point  is  explained  so 
clearly  that  there  can  be  no  possible  misunder- 
standing. 

With  these  lessons  at  hand  it  is  just  »«  thoutrh 
you  were  in  personal  contact  with  the  gr««t 
food  specialist,  because  every  possible  point  is 
so  thoroughly  covereil  that  you  can  scarcely 
think  of  a  question  which  isn't  answered.  You 
can  start  eating  the  very  things  that  will  pro- 
duce the  increased  physical  and  mental  energy 
you  are  seeking  the  day  you  receive  the  lesson*, 
and  you  will  ttnd  that  you  secure  resulU  with 
the  first  meal.  This,  of  course,  does  not  m««n 
that  complicated  illnesses  can  be  removed  at  one 
me«l,  but  it  does  mean  that  real  re«uIU  o»n 
nearly  always  be  seen  in  48  hours  or  less. 

If  you  would  like  to  examine  these  24  little 
Lessons  in  Corrective  Eating,  simply  write  The 
Corrective  Eating  Society.  Department  1504.  482,^ 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  Citv.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  enclose  any  money  with  your  re- 
quest Merely  ask  them  to  send  the  lewons  on 
five  days'  trial,  with  the  understanding  that  you 
will  either  return  them  within  that  time  or  re- 
mit $8.00.  the  small  fee  asked. 

The  reason  that  the  Society  is  willing  to 
send  the  lessons  on  free  examination  without 
money  in  advance  is  bMaase  they  wont  to  i»- 
move  every  obstacle  to  putting  this  knowledge 
in  the  hands  of  the  many  interested  people  as 
soon  as  possible,  knowing  full  well  that  a  test 
of  some  of  the  menus  in  the  lessons  themselves 
te  more  convincing  than  anything  that  can 
possibly   be  said  alxiut   them. 

PUaie  clip  out  and  mail  the  following 
form  inittad  of  wriling  a  litttr,  a»  thi*  i»  a 
copy  of  the  blank  adopted  by  the  SoMety, 
and  will  be  honored  at  once. 


CORRECTIVE  EATING  SOCIETY 

D»pl.  1S04  443  Fourth  Avs..  N«w  York  C|ty 

You  may  send  me  prepaid  o  lopy  of  Cor- 
rective Eatine  in  24  Lessons.  I  will  either 
rem..il  them  to  you  within  five  (iny<<  or  .lui 
you  $3. 

.Votrt'- 
Addrmn 
City 
State 
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Tested 
Tires 


Maltese    Cross    Tires    cannot    help 
being  good,  because  every  particle  of 
material  embodied  in  them  is  labora- 
tory tested.     Chemicals,  cotton  fabric 
and   all   raw   materials   are   given   hard 
tests  and  so  is  the  finished  product. 
Tl  We    construct    a    Tire    on    specifications 
vs^hich  our  experts  figure  should  make  a  tire 
exactly  right,  and,  then,  to  prove  it,  we  sub- 
ject the  completed  Tire  to  severer  tests  than  it 
would  get  on  the  road. 

TI  Then  we  dissect  and  analyze  and  find  out  just 
what  can  be  done  to  eliminate  even  the  slightest 
defect  or  weakness. 

H  We  strive  to  give  the  motorist  long  mileage  service 
with  Maltese  Cross  Tires  and  our  tests  and  the  ex- 
perience of  users  prove  that  we  have  succeeded. 
Ask  Your  Dealer  to  Show  You  The  New  "Continuom"  Nan 
Skid  Tread. 


Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Limited 

Head  Office  and  Factories,  TORONTO 

Branches:    Halifax*   Montreal,    Ottawa,   Toronto,  Ft.  William,  Winnipeg,  Regina»  Saskatoon.  Lethbridve 
Calgary,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  Victoria  * 


V, 


ENUS 
PENCILS 

r^ON'T  ask  for  a  pencil — ask 
*-^  for  a  VENUS.  Then  you 
will  get  absolute  pencil  per- 
fection and  pencil  economy  as 
well. 

17  black  degrees 
eS  toftewt  to  9H  hardett 

American    Lead     Pencil     Company 
240  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

«W  CkpUn,  London,  Eng. 


Built  for  All-round  Office  Work 

Sure  Shot  atapling  machine  binds  strongly,  securely,  and 
mil  drive  a  stajile  throuitli  one  quarter  irch  mateiial.  ll 
is  stout  and  durable.  It  will  be  useful  in  your  offjie 
for  rapid,  reliable  work.  .Saves  much  time  and  trouble; 
is    automatic;     simple;    clog-proof. 

Sure  Shot  is  one  of  the  "Acme"  Family 

There  is  an  "Acme"  machine  to  meet  every  riquire- 
ment.  from  the  binding  of  tine  silks,  delicate  papeis.  to 
carpet  samples. 

//  your  rt^uirtmtnU  ore  peculiar  we  will  make  a  special  machine 
to  acrce  your  purpose  satisjaciorily 

Write  to-day,  statinfi:  your  requirements. 
An  "Acme"  Machine  will  save  time  and 
money   for   you. 

Ernest   J.    Scott   &   Co.  -  Montreal,   Canada 

Acme  Stapling:  Machine  Co.,  Limited,  Camden,  N.J. 

Procress   Typewriter   Supply   Company,    Limited. 

London,    Enff. 


When  the  rider  had  passed  the  Wolf 
trailed  him,  keeping  east  of  the  road 
where  his  visibility  was  low  against  the 
darkening  side  of  the  vast  dome.  Haif- 
a-mile beyond  where  the  Wolf  had  turn- 
ed, the  Sergeant  stopped,  dismounted, 
and,  leading  the  horse,  with  head  low 
hung,  searched  the  trail  for  the  tracks 
that  had  now  disappeared.  Approach- 
ing night,  creeping  first  over  the  prairie, 
had  blurred  it  into  a  gigantic  rug  of 
sombre  hiie.  The  trail  was  like  a 
softened  stripe;  foot-prints  might  be 
there,  merged  into  the  pattern  till  they 
were  indiscernible. 

A  small  oval  lake  showed  in  the  edge 
of  the  muskeg  beside  the  trail,  its  sides 
festooned  by  strong-growing  blue-joint, 
wild  oats,  wolf  willow,  saskatoon  bushes, 
and  silver-leafed  poplar.  Ducks, 
startled  from  their  nests,  floating  nests 
built  of  interwoven  rush  leaves  and 
grass,  rose  in  circling  flights,  utterincr 
plaintive  rebukes.  Three  giant  sandhill 
cranes  flopped  their  sail-like  wings, 
folded  their  long  spindle  shanks  straight 
out  behind  and  soared  away  like  kites. 

Crouched  back  beside  the  trail  the 
Wolf  watched  and  waited.  He  knew 
what  the  Sergeant  would  do;  having 
lost  the  trail  of  his  quarry  he  would 
camp  there,  beside  good  water,  tether 
his  horse  to  the  picket-pin  by  the  hack- 
amore  rope,  eat,  and  sleep  till  daylight 
which  would  come  about  three  o'clock; 
then  he  would  cast  about  for  the  Wolf's 
tracks,  gallop  along  the  southern  trail, 
and,  when  he  did  not  pick  them  up, 
would  surmise  that  Jack  had  cut  across 
the  muskeg  land;  there  he  would  round 
the  southern  end  of  the  swamp  and  head 
for  the  railway. 

"I  must  get  him,"  the  Wolf  muttered 
mercilessly;  "gentle  him  if  I  can,  if  not 
— get  him." 

He  saw  the  Sergeant  unsaddle  his 
horse,  picket  him,  and  eat  a  cold  meal; 
this  rather  than  beacon  his  presence  by 
a  glimmering  fire. 

The  Wolf,  belly  to  earth,  wormed 
closer,  slithering  over  the  gillardias. 
crunching  their  yellow  blooms  beneath 
his  evil  body,  his  revolver  held  between 
his  teeth  as  his  grimy  paws  felt  the 
ground  for  twigs  that  might  crack. 

If  the  Sergeant  would  unbuckle  his 
revolver  belt,  and  perhaps  go  down  to 
the  water  for  a  drink,  or  even  to  the 
horse  that  was  at  the  far  end  of  the 
picket  line,  his  nose  buried  deep  in  the 
succulent  wild-pea  vine,  then  the  Wolf 
would  rush  his  man.  and  the  Sergeant, 
disarmed,  would  throw  up  his  hands. 

THE  Wolf  did  not  want  on  his  head 
the  death  of  a  Mounted  Policeman, 
for  then  the  "Redcoats"  would  trail  him 
to  all  corners  of  the  earth.  All  his  life 
there  would  be  someone  on  his  trail.  It 
was  too  big  a  price.  Even  if  the  murder 
thought  had  been  paramount,  in  that 
dim  light  the  first  shot  meant  not  over- 
much. 

So  Jack  waited.  Once  the  horse  threw 
up  his  head,  cocked  his  ears  fretfully, 
and  stood  like  a  bronze  statue;  then  he 
blew  a  breath  of  discontent  through  his 
spread  nostrils,  and  again  buried  his 
muzzle  in  the  pea  vine  and  sweet-grass. 

Heath  had  seen  this  movement  of  the 
horse  and  ceased  cutting  at  the  plug  of 
tobacco  with  which  he  was  filling  his 
pipe;  he  stood  up,  and  searched  with  his 
eyes  the  mysterious,  gloomed  prairie. 

The  Wolf,  flat  to  earth,  scarce 
breathed. 

The  Sergeant  snuffed  out  the  match 
hidden  in  his  cupped  hands  over  the 
bowl,  put  the  pipe  in  his  pocket,  and, 
revolver  in  hand,  walked  in  a  narrow 
circle;  slowly,  stealthily,  stopping  every 
few  feet  to  listen;  not  daring  to  go  too 
far  lest  the  man  he  was  after  might  be 
hidden  somewhere  and  cut  out  his  horse. 
He  passed  within  ten  feet  of  where  the 
Wolf  lay,  just  a  gray  mound  against  the 
gray  turf. 

The  Sergeant  went  back  to  his 
blanket  and  with  his  saddle  for  a  pillow 
lay  down,  the  tiny  glow  of  his  pipe  show- 
ing the  Wolf  that  he  smoked.  He  had 
not  removed  his  pistol  belt. 

The  Wolf  lying  there  commenced  to 
think  grimly  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
kill  the  policeman  as  he  slept;  to  wiggle, 
snake-like,  to  within  a  few  feet  and  then 
the  shot.  But  killing  was  a  losing 
game,  the  blundering  trigk  of  a  man  who 
easily  lost  control;  the   absolutely   las^ 
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resort,  when  a  man  was  cornered  beyond 
escape  and  saw  a  long  term  at  Stony 
Mountain  ahead  of  him  or  the  gallows. 
The  Wolf  would  wait  till  all  the  ad- 
vantage was  with  him.  Besides,  the 
horse  was  like  a  watch-dog.  The  Wolf 
was  down  wind  from  them  now,  but  if 
he  moved  enough  to  rouse  the  horse,  or 
the  wind  shifted — no,  he  would  wait.  In 
the  morning  the  Sergeant,  less  wary  in 
the  daylight,  might  give  him  his  chance. 

Fortunately  it  was  late  in  the  summer 
and  that  terrible  pest,  the  mosquito,  had 
iiin  his  course. 

The  Wolf  slipped  back  a  few  yards 
deeper  into  the  scrub,  and,  tired,  slept. 
He  know  that  at  the  first  wash  of  gray  in 
the  eastern  sky  the  ducks  would  wake 
him.  He  slept  like  an  animal,  scarce 
slipping  from  consciousness;  a  stamp  of 
the  horse's  hoof  on  the  sounding  turf 
bringing  him  wide  awake.  Once  a 
gopher  raced  across  his  legs,  and  he  all 
hut  sprang  to  his  feet  thinking  the 
Sergeant  had  grappled  with  him.  Again 
a  great  horned  owl  at  a  twist  of  Jack's 
head  as  he  dreamed,  swooped  silently 
and  struck,  thinking  it  a  hare. 

BROUGHT  out  of  his  sleep  by  the 
myriad  noises  of  the  waterfowl  the 
Wolf  knew  that  night  was  past,  and  the 
dice  of  chance  were  about  to  be  thrown. 
He  crept  back  to  where  the  Sergeant 
was  in  full  view;  the  horse,  his  sides 
ballooned  by  the  great  feed  of  sweet-pea 
vine,  lay  at  rest,  his  muzzle  on  the 
earth,  his  drooped  ears  showing  that 
he  slept. 

Waked  by  the  harsh  cry  of  a  loon  that 
.swept  by,  rending  the  air  with  his  death- 
like scream,  the  Sergeant  sat  bolt  up- 
light  and  rubbed  his  eyes  sleepily.  He 
rose,  stretched  his  arms  above  his  head, 
and  stood  for  a  minute  looking  off  to- 
ward the  eastern  sky  that  was  now  tak- 
ing on  a  rose  tint.  The  horse  with  a 
kittle  snort  canted  to  his  feet  and  sniffed 
toward  the  water;  the  Sergeant  pulled 
the  picket-pin  and  led  him  to  the  lake 
for  a  drink. 

Hungrily  the  Wolf  looked  at  the  car- 
bine that  lay  across  the  saddle,  but  the 
Sergeant  watered  his  horse  without 
passing  behind  the  bushes.  It  was  a 
thance;  but  still  the  Wolf  waited,  think- 
ing: "I  want  an  ace  in  the  hole  when  I 
play  this  hand." 

Sergeant  Heath  slipped  the  picket-pin 
back  into  the  turf,  saddled  his  horse,  and 
r.tood  mentally  debating  something.  Evi- 
dently the  something  had  to  do  with 
Jack's  whereabouts,  for  Heath  next 
climbed  a  short  distance  up  a  poplar,  and 
with  his  field  glasses  scanned  the  sur- 
rounding prairie.  This  seemed  to  satis- 
fy him;  he  dropped  back  to  earth, 
gathered  some  dry  poplar  branches  and 
built  a  little  fire,  hanging  by  a  forked 
stick  he  drove  in  the  ground  his  copper 
tea  pail  half-full  of  water. 

Then  the  thing  the  Wolf  had  half  ex- 
pectantly waited  for  happened.  The 
Sergeant  took  off  hi.s  revolver  belt,  his 
khaki  coat,  rolled  up  the  sleeves  of  his 
gray  flannel  shirt,  turned  down  its  collar, 
took  a  piece  of  soap  and  a  towel  from  the 
roll  of  his  blanket,  and  went  to  the  water 
to  wash  away  the  black  dust  of  the 
prairie  trail  that  was  thick  and  heavy  on 
his  face  and  in  his  hair.  Eyes  and  ears 
full  of  suds,  splashing  and  blowing 
water,  the  noise  of  the  Wolf's  rapid 
creep  to  the  fire  was  unheard. 

WHEN  the  Sergeant,  leisurely  drying 
his  face  on  the  towel  stood  up  and 
turned  about  he  was  looking  into  the 
yawning  maw  of  his  own  heavy  police 
levolver,  and  the  Wolf  was  saying: 

"Come  here  beside  the  fire  and  strip 
to  the  buff — I  want  them  duds.  There 
won't  nothin'  happen  you  unless  you  get 
hostile,  then  you'll  get  yours  too  damn 
quick.  Just  do  as  you're  told  and  don't 
make  no  fool  play;  I'm  in  a  hurry." 

Of  course  the  Sergeant,  not  being  an 
:mbecile,  obeyed. 

"Now  get  up  in  that  tree  and  stay 
there  whiie  I  dress,"  the  Wolf  ordered. 

In  three  minutes  he  was  arrayed  in 
the  habiliments  of  Sergeant  Heath; 
then  he  said,  "Come  down  and  put  on 
my  shirt." 

In  the  pocket  of  the  khaki  coat  that 
tlie  Wolf  now  wore  were  a  pair  of  steel 
handcuffs;  he  tossed  them  to  the  man  in 
the  shirt,  commanding,  "Click  these  on." 


"I  say,"  the  Sergeant  expostulated, 
"can't  I  have  the  pants  and  the  coat  and 
your  boots?" 

"The  Wolf  sneered:  "Dif'rent  here, 
my  bounder;  I  got  to  make  a  get-away. 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do — I'll  give  you 
your  choice  of  three  ways:  I'll  stake 
you  to  the  clothes,  bind  and  gag  you;  or 
I'll  rip  one  of  these  45-plu'gs  through 
you;  or  I'll  let  you  run  footloose  with  a 
shirt  on  your  back;  I  reckon  you  won't 
go  far  on  this  wire  grass  in  bare  feet." 

"I  don't  walk  on  my  pants." 

"That's  just  what  you  would  do;  the 
pants  and  coat  would  cut  up  into  about 
four  pairs  of  moccasins;  they'd  be  as 
good  as  duffel  cloth." 

"I'll  starve." 

"That's  your  lookout.  You'd  lie 
awake  nights  worrying  about  where 
Jack  Wolf  would  get  a  dinner — I  guess 
not.  I  ought  to  shoot  you:  the  damn 
police  are  nothin'  but  a  lot  of  dirty  dogs 
aniMivay.  Get  busy  and  cook  grub  for 
two — bacon  and  tea,  while  I  sit  here 
holdin'  this  gun  on  you." 

The  Sergeant  was  a  grotesque  figure 
cooking  with  the  manacles  on  his  wrists, 
and  clad  only  in  a  shirt. 

\yHEN  they  had  eaten,  the  Wolf 
'♦  bridled  the  horse,  curled  up  the 
picket  line  and  tied  it  to  the  saddle 
horn,  rolled  the  blanket,  and  with  the 
carbine,  strapped  it  to  the  saddle,  also 
his  own  blanket. 

"I'm  goin'  to  grub-stake  you,"  he  said; 
"leave  you  rations  for  three  days; 
that's  more  than  you'd  do  for  me.  I'll 
turn  your  horse  loose  near  steel ;  I  aint 
boss  stealin'  myself — I'm  only  borrow- 
in'." 

When  he  was  ready  to  mount  a  thought 
struck  the  Wolf.  It  could  hardly  be  pity 
for  the  forlorn  condition  of  Heath;  it 
niust  have  been  cunning — ^a  play  against 
the  off  chance  of  the  Sergeant  being 
picked  up  by  somebody  that  day.  He 
raid: 

"You  fellers  in  the  force  pull  a  gag 
that  vou  keep  your  word,  don't  you?" 

"We  try  to." 

"I'll  give  you  another  chance,  then.  I 
don't  want  to  see  nobody  put  in  a  hole 
when  there  aint  no  call  for  it.  If  you 
give  me  your  word,  on  the  honor  of  a 
Mounted  Policeman,  swear  it,  that  you'll 
give  me  four  days  start  before  you 
squeal  I'll  stake  you  to  the  clothes  and 
boots;  then  you  can  get  out  in  two  days 
and  be  none  the  worse." 

"I'll  see  you  in  hell  first.  A  Mounted 
Policeman  doesn't  compromise  with  a 
horse  thief — with  a  skunk  who  steals  a 
working  girl's  money." 

"You'll  keep  palaverin'  till  I  blow  the 
top  of  your  head  off,"  the  Wolf  snarled. 
"You'll  look  sweet  trampin'  in  to  some 
town  in  about  a  week  askin'  somebody  to 
file  off  the  handcuffs  Jack  the  Wolf 
snapped  on  you,  won't  you?" 

"I  won't  get  any  place  in  a  week  with 
these  handcuffs  on,"  the  Sergeant  ob- 
jected. "Blven  if  a  pack  of  coyotes 
tackled  me  I  couldn't  protect  myself." 

The  Wolf  pondered  this.  If  he  could 
get  away  without  it  he  didn't  want  the 
death  of  a  man  on  his  hands- — there  was 
nothing  in  it.  So  he  unlocked  the  hand- 
cuffs, dangled  them  in  his  fingers  de- 
batingly,  and  then  threw  them  far  out 
into  the  bushes,  saying,  with  a  leer:  "I 
might  get  stuck  up  by  somebody,  and  if 
they  clamped  these  on  to  me  it  would 
make  a  get-away  harder." 

"Give  me  some  matches,"  pleaded  the 
.Sergeant. 

With  this  request  the  Wolf  complied, 
saying:  "I  don't  want  to  do  nothin'  mean 
unless  it  helps  me  out  of  a  hole." 

'I'^HEN  Jack  swung  to  the  saddle  and 
-»•  continued  on  the  trail.  For  four 
miles  he  rode  wondering  at  the  persis- 
tence of  the  muskeg.  But  now  he  had 
a  horse  and  twenty-four  hours  ahead  be- 
fore train  time;  he  should  worry. 

Another  four  miles,  and  to  the  south, 
he  could  see  a  line  of  low  rolling  hills 
that  meant  the  end  of  the  swamps. 
Even  where  he  rode  the  prairie  rose  and 
lell,  the  trail  dipping  into  hollows,  on 
its  rise  to  sweep  over  higher  land.  Per- 
haps some  of  these  ridges  ran  right 
through  the  muskegs;  but  there  was  no 
hurry. 

Suddenly  as  the  Wolf  breasted  an  up- 
land he  saw  a  man  leisurely  cinching  a 
saddle  on  a  buckskin  horse. 
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Smoking  Mhloie 


The  art  of  blending  tobacco 
has  reached  the  zenith  of 
perfection  in  Piccadilly 
Smoking  Mixture. 
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Treatments  that  Make  Beautiful  5^m 
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ATLANTIC    CITY,    N.J. 

Atlantic  Citj't  Nowut  Firaproef  Hotel 

Ocean  Front.  Unusually  attractive 
during  Winter  and  Spring  Scaoons. 
Luxurious  lobbies  and  beautifully  fur- 
nished Sun  Parlors  thoroughly  heated. 
Charming  afternoon  musicalcs  with  com- 
plimentary Tea  Service.     Garage. 

American  and  European  Plaiu 
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I   Kunderd's  Wonderful  New 
I  Ruffled  Gladioli 


Gladioli  are  the  most  i 

popular  of  all  summer  | 

flowering  bulbs.     Easy  to  1 

grow,  and  very  lasting  as  cut  i 

flowers.     Kunderd's  New  | 

Strains  of  both  Ruffled  and  | 

Plain  petaled  are  far  the  fin-  1 

est  in  the  world.     No  others  1 

are  like  them,  none  are  so  i 

beautiful.  1 

Our  well  illustrated  cat-  | 

alogue  of  52  pages  de-  | 

scribes  almost  300  varieties,  1 

all  are  our  own  productions,  1 

and  most  of  them  obtainable  | 

only  from  us.  Our  catalogue  | 

is  free;  you  ought  to  have  a  1 

copy,  as  it  contains  the  most  1 

complete  and  reliable  cult-  i 

ural  information  ever  pub-  J 

lished.  J 

May  we  send  you  a  copy  1  % 

Address  the  originator  of  the  i 

Ruffled  Gladioli.  | 

A.  E.  KUNDERD  | 

Box  18,  1 

Goshen,  Ind.,  U.S.A.  1 
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as  we  understand  and  practice  it,  ensures 
to  our  customers  fresh,  vigorous  seeds 

that  are  not  only  true  to  name,  but  come  from 

the  finest  drains  of  och  variety. 

give  the  liveliest  satisfaiAion  by  their  even 
germination,  lusty  growth,  and  splendid  results, 
in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity.  They  have 
been  doing  this  for  45  years,  so  you  can 
safely  depend  on  them  for  this  season. 

Write  now  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
artd  if  your  dealer  hasn't  Ewing's  Seeds,  order 
from  us  diredl. 

The  William   Ewing   Co.,  Limited 

Seed  Merchants,  McGill  St.,  Montreal. 

Ewing's  "Golden   Bantam"  Sugar  Com 
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more  popular  each  year  because  of  its  extreme  earliness, 
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broad  yellow  grains.     Lb.  SSc.  1  H  lb.  20c.     Sent 
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"Seed  Bill"  Seeds. 
No  product  so  in- 
teresting, none  may 
be  of  such  value. 
There's  money  in 
It,  and  fun  galore. 
The  result  will  be 
•mazingly  dirersiflod 
— potAtoes  of  all 
oojora,  shapes  and 
sizes,  60  or  more  varieties.  One  may  make  your 
fortune.  Order  n.w.  This  may  be  your  last 
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Packet  with  directions,  15c,  4  for  50c;  10 
for  $1.00,  sent  postpaid  with  our  Catalogue 
and  Booklet  entitled,  MAKING  THE  GAR- 
DEN   PAY. 
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"Hell!"  the  Wolf  growled  as  he 
swung  his  mount,  "that's  the  buckskin 
that  I  see  at  the  Alberta;  that's  Bull- 
dog: I  don't  want  no  mix-up  with  him." 

He  clattered  down  to  the  hollow  he 
had  left,  and  raced  for  the  hiding  screen 
of  the  bushed  muskeg.  He  was  almost 
certain  Carney  had  not  seen  him,  for 
the  other  had  given  no  sign;  he  would 
wait  in  the  cover  until  Carney  had  gone; 
perhaps  he  could  keep  right  on  across 
the  bad  lands,  for  his  horse,  as  yet,  sunk 
but  hoof  deep.  He  drew  rein  in  thick 
cover  and  waited. 

Suddenly  the  horse  threw  up  his  head, 
curved  his  neck  backward,  cocked  his 
ears  and  whinnied.  The  Wolf  could 
hear  a  splashing,  sucking  sound  of 
hoofs  back  on  the  telltale  trail  he  had 
left. 

With  a  curse  he  drove  his  spurs  into 
the  horse's  flanks,  and  the  startled 
animal  sprang  from  the  cutting  rowels, 
the  ooze  throwing  up  in  a  shower.  A 
dozen  yards  and  the  horse  stumbled,  al- 
most coming  to  his  knees;  he  recovered 
at  the  lash  of  Jack's  quirt,  and  struggled 
on;  now  going  half  the  depth  of  his 
cannon  bones  in  the  yielding  muck;  he 
was  floundering  like  a  drunken  man;  in 
ten  feet  his  legs  went  to  the  knees. 

Quirt  and  spur  drove  him  a  few  feet; 
then  he  lurched  heavily,  and  with  a 
writhing  struggle  against  the  sucking 
sands  stood  trembling;  from  his  spread 
mouth  come  a  scream  of  terror — he 
knew. 

AND  now  the  Wolf  knew.  With 
terrifying  dread  he  remembered — ■ 
he  had  ridden  into  the  "Lakes  of  the 
Shifting  Sands."  This  was  the  country 
they  were  in  and  he  had  forgotten  The 
sweat  of  fear  stood  out  on  the  low  fore- 
head ;  all  the  tales  that  he  had  heard  of 
men  who  had  disappeared  from  off  the 
face  of  the  earth,  swallowed  up  in  these 
quicksands,  came  to  him  with  numbing 
force.  To  spring  from  the  horse  meant, 
but  two  or  three  wallowing  strides  and 
then  to  be  sucked  down  in  the  claiming 
quicksands. 

The  horse's  belly  was  against  the 
black  muck.  The  Wolf  had  drawn  his 
feet  up ;  he  gave  a  cry  for  help.  A  voice 
answered,  and  twisting  his  head  about 
he  saw,  twenty  yards  away,  Carney  on 
the  buckskin.  About  the  man's  thin  lips 
a  smile  hovered.     He  sneered: 

"You're  up  against  it.  Mister  Police- 
man; what  name  '11  I  turn  in  back  at 
barracks?" 

Jack  knew  that  it  was  Carney,  and 
that  Carney  might  know  Heath  by  sight, 
so  he  lied: 

"I'm  Sergeant  Phillips;  for  God's  sake 
help  me  out." 

Bulldog  sneered.  "Why  should  I— God 
doesn't  love  a  sneaking  police  hound." 

The  Wolf  pleaded,  for  his  horse  was 
gradually  sinking;  his  struggles  now 
stilled,  for  the  beast  knew  that  he  was 
doomed. 

"All  right,"  Carney  said  suddenly. 
"One  condition — never  mind,  I'll  save 
you  first — there  isn't  too  much  time. 
Now  break  your  gun,  empty  the  cart- 
ridges out  and  drop  it  back  into  the 
holster,"  he  commanded.  "Unsling  your 
picket  line,  fasten  it  under  your  arm- 
pits, and  if  I  can  get  my  cow-rope  to 
you  tie  the  two  together." 

Carney  slipped  from  the  saddle  and 
led  the  horse  as  far  out  as  he  dared, 
seemingly  having  found  firmer  ground 
a  little  to  one  side.  Then,  taking  his 
cow-rope,  he  worked  his  way  still  far- 
ther out,  placing  his  feet  on  the  tufted 
grass  that  stuck  up  in  little  mounds 
through  the  treacherous  ooze.  Then 
calling,  "Look  out!"  he  swung  the  rope. 
The  Wolf  caught  it  at  the  first  throw 
and  tied  his  own  to  it.  Carney  worked 
his  way  back,  looped  the  rope  over  the 
horn,  swung  to  the  saddle,  and  calling: 
"Flop  over  on  your  belly — look  out!"  he 
started  his  horse,  veritably  towing  the 
Wolf  to  safe  ground. 

The  rope  slacked;  the  Wolf,  though 
half  smothered  with  muck,. drew  his  re- 
volver and  tried  to  slip  two  cartridges 
into  the  cylinder. 

A  sharp  voice  cried;  "Stop  that,  you 
swine!"  Raising  his  eyes  he  was  gaz- 
ing into  Carney's  gun.  "Come  up  here 
on  the  dry  ground,"  the  latter  com- 
manded. "Stand  there,  unbuckle  your 
belt  and  let  it  drop.    Now  take  ten  paces 
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A  Complete  Conservatory 
Course  by  Mail 

Wonderful  home  study  music  lessons  under  great 
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straight  ahead."  Carney  salvaged  the 
vvtapon  and  belt  of  cartridges. 

"Build  a  fire,  quick!"  he  next  ordered, 
leaning  casually  against  his  horse,  one 
hand  resting  on  the  butt  of  his  revolver. 

He  tossed  a  couple  of  dry  matches  to 
the  Wolf  when  the  latter  had  built  a 
little  mound  of  dry  poplar  tvirigs  and 
birch  bark. 

When  the  fire  was  going  Carney  said: 
"Peel  your  coat  and  dry  it;  stand  close 
to  the  fire  so  your  pants  dry  too — I  want 
that  suit." 

'T'HE  Wolf  was  startled.  Was  retribu- 
-*■  tion  so  hot  on  his  trail?  Was 
Carney  about  to  set  him  afoot  just  as  he 
had  se+  afoot  Sergeant  Heath?  His  two 
hundred  dollars  and  Lucy  Black's  five 
nundred  were  in  the  pocket  of  that  coat 
also.  As  he  took  it  off  he  turned  it  up- 
side down  hoping  for  a  chance  to  slip  the 
parcel  of  money  to  the  ground  unnoticed 
of  his  captor. 

"Throw  the  jacket  here,"  Carney 
commanded;  "seems  to  be  papers  in  the 
pocket." 

When  the  coat  had  been  tossed  to  him 
Carney  took  from  it  two  packets — one 
cf  papers,  and  another  wrapped  in 
strong  paper.  He  opened  the  papers, 
readinc:  them  with  one  eye  while  with  the 
other  he  watched  the  man  by  the  fire. 

Presently  he  sneered :  "Say,  you're 
some  liar — even  fcr  a  Government 
hound:  your  name  's  not  Phillips,  it's 
Heath.  You're  the  waster  who  fooled 
the  little  ■  girl  at  Golden.  You're  the 
bounder  who  came  down  from  the 
Klondykc  to  gather  Bulldog  Carney  in; 
you  shot  off  your  mouth  all  along  the 
line  that  you  were  going  to  take  him 
single-handed.  You  bet  a  man  in  Ed- 
monton a  hundred  you'd  tie  him  hoof 
and  horn.  Well,  a  friend  of  mine  in  that 
poverty  hole  bet  one  of  your  friends  two 
hundred  that  I'd  rope  you  first — see? 
Turn  you  over  to  the  Government  tied 
up  like  a  bag  of  spuds;  and  that's  just 
what  I'm  going  to  do,  Sergeant  Liar. 
I'm  going  to  break  you  for  the  sake  of 
that  little  girl  at  Golden,  for  she  was 
my  friend  and  I'm  Bulldog  Carney. 
Soon  as  that  suit  is  dried  a  bit  you'll 
strip  .'ind  pass  it  over;  then  you'll  get 
into  my  togs  and  I'm  going  to  turn  you 
over  to  the  police  as  Bulldog  Carney. 
D'you  get  me,  kid?"  Carney  chuckled. 
"That'll  break  you,  won't  it.  Mister  Ser- 
geant Heath?  You  can't  stay  in  the 
Forcp  a  .joke;  you'll  never  live  it  down 
if  you  live  to  be  a  thousand — you've 
boasted  too  much." 

The  Wolf  had  remained  silent — wait- 
ing. He  had  an  advantage  if  his  captor 
did  not  know  him.  Now  he  was  fright- 
ened; to  be  turned  in  at  Edmonton  by 
Carney  was  as  bad  as  being  taken  by 
Sergeant  Heath. 

"You  can't  pull  that  stuff.  Carney," 
he  objected ;  "the  minute  I  tell  them  who 
I  am  and  who  you  are  they'll  grab  you 
too  quick.  They'd  know  me;  perhaps 
some  of  them'll  know  you." 

A  sneering  "Ha!"  came  from  between 
the  thin  lips  of  the  man  on  the  log.  "Not 
where  we'rn  going  they  won't.  Sergeant. 
I  know  a  little  place  over  on  the  rail" — 
and  he  jerked  his  thumb  toward  the 
west — "where  there's  two  policemen 
that  don't  know  much  of  anything; 
they've  never  seen  either  of  us.  You 
aint  been  at  Edmonton  more'n  a  couple 
of  months  since  you  came  from  the 
Klondyke.  But  they  do  know  that  Bull- 
dog Carnev  is  wanted  at  Calgary  and 
that  there'.?  a  thousand  dollars  to  the 
man  that  brings  him  in." 

AT  this  the  Wolf  pricked  his  ears;  he 
^  saw  light — a  flocd  of  it.  If  this 
thing  went  through,  and  he  were  sent 
to  Calgary  as  Bulldog  Carney,  he 
would  be  turned  loose  at  once  as  not 
being  the  man.  The  police  at  Calgiry 
had  cause  to  know  just  what  Carnev 
looked  like  for  he  had  been  in  their 
clutches  and  had  escaped. 

But  .Tack  must  bluff — appear  to  be 
the  angry  Sergeant.  So  he  said: 
"They'll  know  me  at  Calgary,  and  you'll 
get  hell  for  this." 

Now  Carney  lau'rhed  out  joyously.  "I 
don't  give  a  damn  if  they  do  Can't  you 
get  it  through  your  wooden  police  head 


that  I  just  want  this  little  pleasantry 
driven  home  so  that  you're  the  goat  of 
that  nanny  band,  the  Mounted  Police; 
then  you'll  send  in  your  papers  and  go 
back  to  the  farm." 

As  Carney  talked  he  had  opened  the 
paper  packet.  Now  he  gave  a  crisp, 
"Hello!  what  have  we  here?"  as  a  sheaf 
of  bills  appeared. 

The  Wolf  had  been  watching  for 
Carney's  eyes  to  leave  him  for  five  sec- 
onds. One  hand  rested  in  his  trousers 
pocket.  He  drew  it  out  and  dropped  a 
knife,  treading  it  into  the  sand  and 
ashes. 

"Seven  hundred,"  Bulldog  counted. 
"Rather  a  tidy  sum  for  a  policeman  to 
be  toting.     Is  this  police  money?" 

The  Wolf  hesitated;  it  was  a  delicate 
situation.  Jack  wanted  that  money,  but 
a  slip  might  ruin  his  escape.  If  Bulldog 
suspected  that  Jack  was  not  a  police- 
man he  would  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  had  killed  the  owner  of  the  horse 
and  clothes.  Also  Carney  would  not  be- 
lieve that  a  policeman  on  duty  wan- 
dered about  with  seven  hundred  in  his 
clothes;  if  Jack  claimed  it  all  Carney 
would  say  he  lied  and  keep  it  as  Gov- 
nient  money. 

"Five  hundred  is  Government  money 
I  was  bringin'  in  from  a  post,  and  two 
hundred  is  my  own,"  he  answered. 

"I'll  keep  the  Government  money,- 
Bulldog  said  crisply ;  "the  Government 
robbed  me  of  my  ranch — said  I  had  no 
ritle.  And  I'll  keep  yours,  too;  it's  com- 
ing to  you." 

"If  luck  strings  with  you,  Carney,  and 
you  get  away  with  this  dirty  trick,  what 
vou  say'll  make  good — I'll  have  to  quit 
the  Force;  an'  I  want  to  get  home  down 
East.  Give  me  a  chance;  Tet  me  have 
my  own  two  hundred." 

"I  think  you're  lying — a  man  in  the 
Force  doesn't  get  two  hundred  ahead, 
not  honest.  But  I'll  toss  you  whether 
I  give  you  one  hundred  or  two,"  Carney 
said,  taking  a  half  dollar  from  hi? 
pocket.  "Call!"  and  he  spun  it  in  the 
air. 

"Heads!"  the  Wolf  cried. 

The  coin  fell  talk  up.  "Here's  your 
hundred,"  and  Bulldog  passed  the  bills 
to  their  owner. 

"I  see  here."  he  continued,  "your  order 
to  arrest  Bulldog  Carney.  Well,  you've 
made  good,  haven't  you?  And  "here's 
another  for  Jack  the  Wolf;  vou  missed 
him.  didn't  you.  Where's  he — what's 
he  done  lately?  He  plaved  me  a  dirty 
trick  once;  tipped  off  the  police  as  to 
where  they'd  get  me.  I  never  saw  him, 
but  if  you  could  stake  me  to  a  sight  of 
the  Wolf  I'd  give  you  this  six  hundred. 
He's  the  real  hound  that  I've  got  a  low 
down  grudge  against.  What's  his  de- 
scription— what  does  he  look  like?" 

"He's  a  tall,  slim  chap — looks  like  a 
breed,  'cause  he's  got  nigger  blood  in 
him."  the  Wolf  answered. 

"I'll  get  him  some  day,"  Carney  said: 
"and  now  them  duds  are  about  cooked—^ 
peel !" 

The  Wolf  stripped,  gray  shirt  and  all. 

"Now  step  back  fifteen  paces  while  I 
make  my  toilet,"  Carney  commanded, 
toying  with  his  6-gun  in  the  way  of 
emphasis. 

In  two  minutes  he  was  transformed 
into  Sergeant  Heath  of  the  N.W.M.P.. 
revolver  belt  and  all.  He  threw  his  own 
clothes  to  the  Wolf,  and  relighted  his 
pipe. 

When  Jack  had  dressed  Carney  said: 
"I  saved  your  life,  so  I  don't  want  you 
to   make   me   throw   it  away   again."     I 
don't  want  a  muss  when  I  turn  you  over 
to   the    police    in    the    morning.      There 
aint  much  chance  they'd  listen  to  you  if 
you    put   up   a   holler    that    you    wore 
Sergeant  -Heath — ;they'd   laugh   at  you. 
but   if  they   did    make  a   break   at   me    \ 
there'd  be  -shooting,  and  you'd  sure  be 
plumb  in  line  of  a  careless  bullet — see?   ' 
I'm  going  to  stay  close  to  you  till  you   j 
are  on  that  train." 

r\P  cour.se  this  was  just  what  the  Wolf   | 
^^  wanted ;  to  go  down  the  line  as  Bull- 
dog Carney,  handcuffed  to  a  policeman 
would  be  like  a  passport  for  Jack   the 
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Health  Resort 


illtilll!lltilil!III1llt!lllir'- 
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2  Hours  from  Toronto  ^ 


a  "ay    iii 
1  rival. 


I'IU;.ST(J\     MlNERAh     srUINtiS     is    a 

luiiltli  ami  rest  itwort  with  baths  of 
^natci  t.-mfli^i;  valiu-  than  the  far-away 
lu .  France  and  othf  r 
This  i*  fully  en- 
:>sis  made  by  the  lai** 
'  "■■  >  "...,  ,!K-  Oflubrated  Cana<lian 
>  iu-mist.  <.f  ihc  watpi-s  of  the  Hotel  Krv.w 
main  well  which  is  360  feet  in  dt-pth.  A 
!fiaile<l  analysis  of  theee  heallh-giring 
Aaiers  is  Riven  in  our  FREE  booklet. 
i'HYSIOIANS  are  no  longer  required  to 
-ml  their  patients  aljroad  for  treatment, 
["he  most  beneficial  baths,  in  existence  can 
!'<■  taken  at  a  saving  of  great  exiwnse  and 
many  weary  mite-'*  of  travel. 
I'r.  J.  Scott  Hogg,  a  resident  physician. 
-says: 

"I    have  seen    i>ei-sou.s   mrae  on    slivlcheis. 
in   wheeled   chaii-s   and   on   cnitches.   lo   go 
a  few   «eek.s  hai>p.s    .mi  fit-e   frum  disiMiJe.  carrjing   the  articles  which  snpjHirttxl   them   on  Iheii 
I  adviae  a  sojourn  at   the  Pivston  Mineral  Spring.^  a.t  the  best  trt«tment   for  any  person  Buffer- 
ing from  rheumatism,  gout,  neurasthenia,  gravel,   kidney  and   nervous  trwibles.     It   is  an  ideal  surround- 
ing for  convalescents." 

LET  THE  PRESTON  MINERAL  SPRINGS  CURE  YOU 
AiMI'S-EMEN'TS— In  the  vicinity  of  I'leston  in\-  niimeions  place-s  of  interest  that  can  be  reaclie'l 
by  fa.st  electric  cars  an<l  motors.  Three  miles  to  the  south  is  the  busy  munufaciuring  city  of  Gall, 
often  called  the  "Manchester  of  Canada."  on  account  of  its  varie<l  iron  works.  Three  miles  east 
wartl  stands  the  town  of  Hespeler,  with  it.s  great  woollen  mills.  Midway  between  I'resion  and  He.*- 
peler  i-*  "Idylwild."  a  beautiful  rustic  picnicking  park,  owned  by  the  Uiand  River  Electric  Railway. 
Tliive  miles  west  of  PreJton,  on  the  banks  of  the  Grand  River,  are  the  Petrifjring  Springs,  and  ki\ 
miles  east  of  Preston  is  I'nslinch  Lake,  where  sailing,  boating  and  tlshing  await  the  plea.«iure-se(  kii. 
Hy  meatus  of  fast  electric  railway,  a  pU-asant  oniini.'  <'.u[  !><■  .-.inni  in  Uie  busy  city  of  Kiiclitnu-r  (ml 
town    iif   Waterloo,    while    trolley    outings,    in    uj^  ars    to    Paris,    Brantford    and    Poit 

Dover  can  be  enjoyed  via  the  I.^ke  Erie  &  Noi 

Stay  at  Hotel  Kress 

It  has  all  modem  hotel  convenienciw  and 
service,  cheerful,  well-lighted  and  well- 
hfated  nnHns.  "home-like"  enviroiunenl,  ex- 
cellent liath-s,  wide  verandahs,  agreeable 
suinHuidings  all  couihining  to  rendt-r  }lotcl 
KieM  ji  mortt  agreeable  abiding  place  botJs 
for  Ihc  invalj<]  in  search  of  health  and  the 
seeker  iif  rest  and  pleasure.  Hundreds  of 
miles  of  great  gravelled  motor  highway-^ 
liidiair  from  Hotel  Kress  thmugh  this 
highly  eultivateil  "Garden  of  fanada." 
Write  mancg:er  of  Hotel  Kress  for  fu!I 
pr.rticularB 
Kates  from   $17  a  week  up 
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A  Dessert  with  High 
Food  Value 

When  you  serve  Junket  you  are  serving  a 
dainty,  tempting  de.ssert  that  has  all  the  nour- 
ishing value  of  milk. 

Everybody,  from  baby  to  adult,  likes  Junket 
better  than  milk,  and  it  is  better  for  them,  be- 
cause it  is  more  readily  digested. 


Jtin  ill 


MAI  )1. 


wi 


'h  MILK 


can  be  made  with  fruit,  berries,  macaroon.s,  whipped  cream, 
etc.,   according    to   a   wide   variety   of   recipes. 

It  can  be  bought  as  "Prepared  Junket"  (Nesnah)  with 
supar,  flavor,  etc.,  already  added  (in  6  flavors)  or  as 
Junket  Tablets. 

Delight  your  familywith  Junket 

A  Recipe  Hooklil  and  taiiijile  of 
rilher  I'rcpnrrd  Junket  or  Jun- 
ket TabUt»  lent  for  3c  »lamp. 
A  full  package  for  12c. 

Cnr.  Hansen's  Canadian  Laboratory 

Toronto  -  Ontario 
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The  Great  North  Western  Telegraph  Company 

1 4,000  Miles  of  Railways  "56,000  Miles  of  Telegraph  Line 

Traversing  Every  Province  of  Canada's  Dominion  and 
directly  serving  the  great  ocean  ports 

Halifax    St.  John    Quebec    Montreal    Vancouver    Victoria 
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Manager 

Head  Offices:   Toronto,  Ont. 
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Three  Dollars  to  Save  $400,000,000  Worth  of  Minutes 


IN  the  "H"  section  of  The  Montreal 
Directory  you  can  find  the  name  of 
a  man  worth  millions,  and  who  is 
the  director  of  interests  worth  many 
millions  more.  He  is  a  principal  exe- 
cutive of  companies  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  considerably  over  $400,- 
000,000. 

He  can  take  care  of  millions,  and  he 
can  take  care  of  minutes. 

What  he  knows  makes  him  a  director 
of  wealth,  and  he  knows  the  worth  of 
time.  The  business  news  of  Canada  is 
at  his  command.  Does  he  read  it  at 
random  from  many  newspapers?  He 
reads  nothing  at  random.  He  reads 
purposefully  for  profit.  He  subscribes 
for  THE  FINANCIAL  POST,  and  of 
THE  POST  he  says : 

"Your  paper  saves  me  a  lot  of  time." 

There's  One  Secret  of  His  Success.  

When  that  company  director  spends  his  hour  or  so  in  reading 
THE  FINANCIAL  POST  each  week  he  gets  the  business 
news  of  Canada  so  briefly,  readably,  and  accurately  that 


How  Long  Would  h  Take  You  To  Get  The  Facts 
On  These  Important  Business  Matters  ? 

Roumania's   Orders   for   Canadian-made   Suits. 
Prospect  for   Big  European  Orders  for  Cana- 
dian Cutters-up. 
I\  J.  Whitton's  Urge  to  Manufacturers  to  Keep 

Canadian  Citizens  Employed. 
Vast     Increase     in     Canadian     Manufacturing 

Since  1915. 
Tlie  Mortgage  Situation  in  the  Northwest. 
.The  Situation  as  Regards  Montreal  Leases. 
Vancouver's    Plan    for    Licensing    Commercial 

Travellers. 
The  Expected  25-cent  Tax  on  Tea. 
The  Mysterious  Sale  of  Manitoba  Bonds. 
Canada's  Probable  Losses  on  Shipbuilding. 
The  Investment  Situation  To-day. 
Business     Aspect     of     Important     Events     at 

Ottawa. 
Bright  Outlook  For  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 
The  Influence    of  the  Rise  in  Victories  on  the 

Bond  Market. 
The  Outlook  For  Flour  Milling  in  Canada. 
The    Tariff     Outlook — Eastern     and     Western 

Ideas. 


THE  POST  becomes  to  him  an  invalu- 
able time-saver.  It  costs  him  only 
three  dollars  a  year,  but  that  three 
dollars  as  represented  by  THE  POST 
can  stand  guard  throughout  the  year 
over  four  hundred  million  dollars  of 
capital  and  more,  a  small  sum  doing 
a  large  service  in  time  saving. 
You  know  how  long  it  would  take  you 
to  inform  yourself  accurately  on  busi- 
ness matters  like  these  by  going 
through  the  daily  newspapers.  Yet  it 
is  by  being  accurately  informed  on 
business  matters  like  these  that  you 
make  business  profits,  better  your 
position  as  a  salaried  man,  and  add  to 
your  bank  balance,  and  your  home 
comfort. 

On  all  these  matters  and  many  more 
equally  important,  readers  of  THE 
FINANCIAL  POST  have  been  accur- 
ately, swiftly  and  often  exclusively  in- 


THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA,  Dept.  M.M. 
143-153   University   Ave.,  Toronto. 

Please  enter  me  as  a  regular  subscriber,  commencing  at  once.     I 
wiliTo'^rward    $3.00  to  pay  for  my  subscription  for  the  first  year. 

Name     

Address     


formed  without  waste  of  time. 

And  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  subjects  of  profit-making  interest 
to  Canadian  business  men  which  have  been  dealt  with  by  expert  writers 
and  editors  :n  THE  POST  during  the  past  few  weeks.  THE  POST  will 
keep  you  informed  on  Canadian  business  matters  in  a  way  unrivalled 
by  any  other  publication. 

USE  YOUR  TIME  AS  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  MILLIONS  USES  HIS 
To  you  also,  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  can  prove  its  worth  as  a  time- 
saver  and  maybe  as  a  money-maker.  For  it  is  just  by  following  from 
week  to  week  in  THE  POST  the  progress  of  the  big  business  affairs  of 
Canada,  and  of  the  seemingly  smaller  affairs  which  r.re  often  vastly 
important  (though  passed  over  by  many  a  daily  paper)  that  business 
men  become  masters  of  business  matters  and  sometimes  directors  of 
millions.  Just  fill  up  and  mail  this  coupon  and  see  how  far,  how  swiftly, 
and  how  enjoyably  POST  service  can  take  you  along  the  road  to  success 
that  is  travelled  by  Canada's  leading  men  of  affairs. 
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Wolf.  Nobody  would  even  speak  to  him 
— the  policeman  would  see  to  that. 

''You're  dead  set  on  putting  this  crazy 
thing  through,  are  you?"  he  asked. 

"You  bet  I  am — I'd  rather  work  this 
racket  than  go  to  my  own  wedding." 

"Well,  so  's  you  won't  think  your  damn 
threat  to  shoot  ksepa  me  mum,  I'll  just 
tell  you  that  if  you  get  that  far  with  it 
1  aint  going  to  give  myself  away.  You've 
called  the  turn,  Carney;  I'd  be  a  joke 
even  if  I  only  get  as  "far  as  the  first 
barracks  a  prisoner.  If  I  go  in  as  Bull- 
dog Carney  I  won't  come  out  as 
Sergeant  Heath — I'll  disappear  as 
Mister  Somebody.  I'm  sick  of  the  Force 
anyway.  They'll  never  know  what  hap- 
pened Sergeant  Heath  from  me — I 
couldn't  stand  the  guying.  But  if  I 
ever  stack  up  against  you,  Cnrncy,  I'll 
kill  you  for  it."  This  las,-  was  pure 
b'uff — for  fsar  Carney's  suspicions 
might  be  aroused  by  the  otnc .'s  ready 
comii?:ance. 

Camey  scowled:  then  h;  laughed, 
sr.eering:  "I've  heard  wome..  talk  ^ike 
that  in  the  dance  halls.  Yoj  cook  some 
bacon  and  tea  at  that  firo— then  wcl' 
pull  ovt." 

As  the  Wolf  knelt  beside  the  fire  to 
bijw  the  embers  into  a  bla>;r  he  found 
.1  chance  to  slip  the  knife  he  had  buried 
into  his  pocket. 

VyHEN  they  had  eaten  they  took  the 
*  '  trail,  heading  south  to  pass  the 
lower  end  of  the  great  muskegs.  Carney 
rode  the  buckskin,  and  the  Wolf  strode 
idong  in  front,  his  mind  possessed  of 
elation  at  the  prospect  of  being  helped 
out  of  the  country,  and  depression  over 
the  loss  of  his  monev.  Curious  the  loss 
of  his  own  one  hundred  seemed  greater 
enormity  than  that  of  the  school 
teacher's  five  hundred.  That  money 
had  been  easily  come  by,  but  he  had 
toiled  a  month  for  the  hundred.  What 
right  had  Carney  to  steal  his  labor— to 
rob  a  workman?  As  they  plugged  along 
n\ile  after  mile,  a  fierce  determination 
to  get  the  money  back  took  possession 
of  Jack.  If  he  could  get  it  he  could  get 
the  horse.  He  would  fix  Bulldog  some 
way  so  that  the  latter  would  not  stop 
him.  He  must  have  the  clothes,  too.  The 
khaki  suit  obsessed  him;  it  was  a  red 
flae  to  his  hot  mind. 

They  spelled  and  at^  in  the  early 
evening;  and  when  they  .started  for  an- 
other hour's  tramp  Carney  tied  his  cow- 
rope  tightly  about  the  Wolf's  waist,  say- 
ing: "If  you  tried  to  cut  out  in  these 
gloomy  hills  I'd  be  peeved.  Just  keep 
that  line  taut  in  front  of  the  buckskin 
and  there  won't  be  no  argument." 

In  an  hour  Carney  called  a  halt,  say- 
ing: "We'll  camp  by  this  bit  of  water, 
and  hit  the  trail  in  the  early  morning. 
We  aint  more  than  ton  miles  from  steel, 
and  we'll  make  some  place  before  train 
time." 

Carney  had  both  the  police  picket 
line  and  his  own.  He  drove  a  picket  in 
the  ground,  looped  the  line  that  was 
about  the  Wolf's  waist  over  it,  and  said: 

"I  don't  want  to  be  suspicious  of  a 
mate  jumping  me  in  the  dark,  so  I'll 
sleep  across  this  lino  and  you'll  keep  to 
the  end  cf  it;  if  you  so  much  as  wink  at 
it  I  guess  I'll  wake.  I've  got  a  bad  con- 
science and  sleep  light  We'll  bnild  p 
fire  and  you'll  keep  to  the  other  side  of 
it  same  's  we  were  neighbors  in  a  city 
and  didn't  know  each  other." 

T^WICE,  as  they  ate,  Carney  caught  a 
••■  sullen,  vicious  look  in  Jack's  eyes. 
It  was  as  clearly  a  murder  look  as  he 
had  ever  seen;  and  more  than  once  he 
had  faced  eyes  with  that  look  in  them 
—the  y^ok  of  a  man  who  thirsted  for  his 
life.  He  wondered  at  the  psychology  of 
it;  it  was  net  like  his  idea  of  Sergeant 
Heath.  From  what  he  had  been  told  of 
that  policeman  he  had  fancied  him  a 
vain,  .swaggering  chap  who  had  had  his 
ego  fatt"ned  by  the  three  stripes  on  his 
arm.  He  determined  to  take  a  few 
extra  n'pcautions,  for  he  did  not  wish  to 
lie  awake. 

"We'll  turn  in."  he  said  when  they.had 
eaten:  "I'll  hobble  you,  same  's  a  shy 
cayuse.  for  fear  you'd  walk  in  your 
sleep,  Sergeant." 

He  bound  the  Wolfs  ankles,  and  tied 
his  wrists  behind  his  back,  saying,  as  he 
knotted  the  rope:  "What  the  devil  did 
you  do  with  your  handcuffs — thought 
vou  Johnnies  always  had  a  pair  in  your 
pocket?" 


"They  were  in  the  saddle  holster  and 
went  down  with  my  horse,"  the  Wolf 
lied. 

Carney's  nerves  were  of  steel,  his 
brain  worked  with  exquisite  precision. 
When  it  told  him  there  was  nothing  to 
fear,  that  his  precautions  had  made  all 
things  safe,  his  mind  rested,  untortured 
by  jeiky  nerves.  So  in  five  minutes  he 
slept 

The  Wolf  mastered  his  weariness  and 
lay  awake,  waiting  to  carry  out  the 
something  that  had  been  in  his  mind. 
Six  hundred  dollars  was  a  stake  to  play 
for;  also  clad  once  again  in  the  police  suit 
with  the  buckskin  to  carry  him  to  the 
railroad  he  could  get  away;  money  was 
always  a  good  thing  to  bribe  his  way 
through.  Never  once  had  he  put  his 
hand  in  the  pocket  where  lay  the  knife 
he  had  secreted  at  the  time  he  had 
changed  clothes  with  Carney,  as  he 
trailed  hour  after  hour  in  front  of  the 
buckskin.  He  knew  that  Carney  was 
just  the  ciol-nerved  man  that  would 
sleep — not  lie  awake  through  fear  over 
nothing. 

In  the  way  of  test  he  shuflfled  his  feet 
and  drew  from  the  half-dried  grass  a 
rasping  sound.  It  partly  disturbed  the 
sleeper;  he  changed  the  steady  rhythm 
of  his  breathing;  he  even  drew  a  heavy- 
sighing  breath:  had  he  been  lying 
awake,  watching  the  Wolf,  he  would 
have  stilled  his  breathing  to  listen. 

The  Wolf  waited  until  the  rhythmic 
breaths  of  the  sleeper  told  that  he  had 
lapsed  again  into  the  deeper  sleep. 
Slowly,  silently,  the  Wolf  worked  his 
hands  to  the  side  pocket,  drew  out  the 
knife  and  cut  the  cords  that  bound  his 
wrists.  It  took  time,  for  he  worked  with 
caution.  Then  he  waited.  The  buck- 
skin, his  nose  deep  in  the  grass,  blew 
the  pollen  of  the  flowered  carpet  from 
his  nostrils. 

CARNEY  stirred  and  raised  his  head. 
The  buckskin  blew  through  his 
nostrils  afain,  ending  with  a  luxur- 
ious si-jh  of  content;  then  was  heard  the 
clip-clip  of  his  strong  teeth  scvthing  the 
grass.  Carney,  recognizing  what  had 
waked  him,  turned  over  and  slept  again. 

Ten  minutes,  and  the  V/n!f  drawing 
up  his  feet  slowly,  silently,  s^wsd 
through  the  rope  on  his  ankles.  Then 
with  spread  fingers  he  searched  the 
grass  for  a  stone  the  size  of  a  goose  ecf? 
beside  which  he  had  purposelv  lain 
down.  When  his  fingers  touched  it  he 
unknotted  the  neckkerchief  that  had 
been  part  of  Carney's  make-up  and  tied 
the  stone  in  one  corner  of  it.  Now  he 
had  a  slung  shot  that  with  f-ne  blow 
would  render  the  other  msn  helpless. 

Then  he  commenced  his  crawl. 

A  pale,  watery,  threo-quarter  moon 
had  climbed  listlessly  up  the  eastern 
sky,  chaniring  the  sombre  prairie  into  a 
vast  spirit  land,  draping  with  ghostly 
garments  bush  and  shrub. 

Purposely  Carney  had  tethered  the 
buckskin  down  wind  from  where  he  and 
the  Wolf  iay.  The  other  had  not  read 
i-nvthing  out  of  this  action,  but  Carney 
knew  the  sensitive  wariness  rf  his 
horse:  the  scent  of  the  stranger  in  his 
nostrils  would  keep  him  restless  and 
any  unusual  move  en  the  part  of  the 
prisoner  would  agitate  the  buckskin. 
Also  he  had  only  pretended  to  drive  the 
r)icket-pin  at  somo  distance  awav;  in  the 
dark  he  had  trailed  it  back  and  worked 
it  into  the  loose  soil  at  his  very  feet. 
This  was  more  a  move  of  habitual  care 
than  a  bel'ef  that  the  bound  m"n  could 
work  his  way.  creeping  and  rolling,  to 
The  nick"t-pin,  pull  it,  and  get  away  with 
the  horse. 

At  the  Wolf's  first  move  the  buckskin 
threw  up  his  head,  and,  with  cars  cocked 
forward,  studied  the  shifting,  blurred 
shadow.  Perhaps  it  was  the  scent  of 
his  master's  clothes  which  the  Wolf 
wore  that  agitated  his  mind,  that  cast 
him  to  wondering  whether  his  master 
was  moving  about;  or,  perhaps,  as 
pninials  instinctively  have  a  nervous 
dread  of  a  vicicus  man,  he  distrusted  the 
stranger.  Perhaps,  in  the  dim  uncer- 
tain light  his  prairie  dread  cnmf  back  to 
him  and  he  thought  it  a  wolf  that  had 
crept  in  to  camp.  He  to^k  a  stop  for- 
ward, then  another,  shakinp'  his  head 
irritably.  A  vib-nt'on  trembled  along 
the  picket  line  that  mw  -  lay  across 
Carney's  foot  and  he  stirred  restlessly. 
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booklet  by  return  mail  along  with  name  of  your  nearest 
dealer  where  you  may  see  these  hoo^cases  on  display. 

3b«  9lcbc^'crnick«  (?o.St6. 
STRATFORD  _  .  -  ONTARIO 


^%^TMI  M9T1HIMKNT  OF  QUALITY 


CLEAR    AS    A     BELL 


WONDERFULLY  true  and  sweet, 
bringing  out  beauties  you  never  sus- 
pected were  in  the  record,  the  Sonora  is 
the  phonograph  you  will  choose,  because 
it  is  matchless! 

//  ptaya  all  diac  record*  pmrfmetly  without  ex- 
tra aitachmertlM.  Won  IhigheMt  Mcore  for  tone 
ifualily  at  Panama-FaciHc  Expotition. 

The  "Fantasie"  shown  above  is  a  new  Sonora  model 
at  $19r).  Other  Sonora  styles  at  from  $74  to  $1,500. 

I,  MONTAGNES  &  COMPANY 

Who!««ale    I>in1ribu;  ^-h 

Ryrle  BulItMnft     -  TORONTO 


?M ^a:^JT      yy^U  .H'J9 


HALIFAX 


ST.  JOHN'.S,  NKI.O. 


SHF.RBR(X)KE 


ST  JOHN.  N.B. 


SYDNEY 


F.  B.  McCURDY  &  COMPANY 


134  St.  Jamc»  Strcfi  MONTR  liAL,  CANADA 

M«mb«ri  MciDir^al  Stock  Ezchanst 

Dealers  in  Investment  Securities  Slocks  Carried  on  Margin 

Direct  private  wire  conn«ciiont  with  ;  '1  offitM  and  with  Liidlaw  k  Co.,  N«w  York.       Main  7140,  7141.  7I42 
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^taii^  tine  dcvg  * 
ri^i  with  a 
ctfp  orCocoa 


IdbeEnd  or AVei- feci  Paij. 
^omi?  fi"iei>ds  aivd  a  cup  of 
Cowan's 


^iManoon 
jftiiuiiiottsflw? 

^ucH  delicious 
Cocoa 


"lAlwatjs  Irtpg 
Cowan's" 
«iu?  explains 
"an4  boil  iho 
cocoa  heibre 
adding  ihe 


'^^      euv 

QOWAN'S 


PCRPeCTION 


QOCOA 

And  FoDow  Directions  onTin 


'"%*i/,--i 
«■  i 


In 

Minneapolis 
It's 


DO  YOU  LIKE  YOUR  WORK  ? 

\X^E  are  in  need  of  men  and  women  to  represent  us  in  all  small  cities 
and  towns,  to  look  after  our  new  and  renewal  subscription  business. 
To  the  active,  energetic  men  and  women  eager  to  augment  their  present 
incomes  we  have  a  plan  that  will  pay  you  liberally  for  as  much  time  as 
you  can  give  us.    Write  to-day  and  let  us  tell  you  all  about  it. 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
Dept.  M.M.    143-153  University  Avenue.  Toronto,  Ontario 


THE  Wolf  flattened  himself  to  earth 
and  snored.  Five  minutes  he  wait- 
ed, cursing  softly  the  restless  horse. 
Then  again  he  moved,  so  slowly  that 
even  the  watchful  animal  scarce  de- 
tected it. 

H3  was  debating  two  plans:  a  swift 
rush  and  a  swing  cf  his  slung  shot;  or 
the  silent  approach.  The  former  meant 
inevitably  the  death  of  one  or  the  other 
— the  crushed  skull  of  Carney,  or,  if  the 
latter  were  bv  any  chance  awake,  a 
bullet  through  "the  Wolf.  Ho  could  feel 
his  heart  pounding  against  the  turf  as 
he  scraoed  along,  inch  bv  inch.  A  bare 
ten  feet",  and  he  could  put  his  hand  on  the 
butt  of  Carney's  gun  and  snatch  it  from 
the  holster;  if  he  missed,  then  the  slung 
shot. 

The  horse,  roused,  was  growing  mors 
restless,  more  inquisitive.  Sometimes  he 
took  an  impatient  snap  at  the  grass  with 
his  teeth;  but  only  to  throw  his  head  up 
again,  take  a  step  forward,  shake  his 
head,  and  exhale  a  whistling  breath. 

Now  the  Wolf  had  squirmed  his  body 
five  feet  forward.  Another  yard  and 
he  could  reach  the  pistol;  and  there  was 
no  sign  that  Carney  had  wakened — just 
the  steady  breathing  of  a  sleeping  man. 

The  Wolf  lay  perfectly  still  for  ten 
seconds,  for  the  buckskin  seemingly  had 
quieted;  he  was  standing,  his  head  low- 
hung  as  if  he  slept  on  his  feet.  Carney's 
face  was  toward  the  creeping  man  and 
was  in  shadow.  Another  yard,  and  now 
slowly  the  Wolf  gathered  his  legs  under 
him  till  he  rested,  like  a  sprinter  ready 
for  a  spring;  his  left  hand  crept  for- 
ward toward  the  pistol  stock  that  was 
within  reach;  the  stone-laden  handker- 
chief was  twisted  about  the  two  first 
fingers  of  his  right. 

Yes,  Carney  slept. 

As  the  Wolf's  finger  tips  slid  along  the 
police  pistol  butt,  the  wrist  was  seized 
in  fingers  of  steel,  he  was  twisted  almost 
face  to  earth,  and  the  butt  of  Carney's 
own  gun,  in  the  latter's  right  hand, 
clipped  him  over  the  eye;  and  he  slipped 
into  dreamland.  When  he  came  to  work- 
men were  riveting  a  boiler  in  the  top 
of  his  head;  somebody  with  an  auger 
was  boring  a  hole  in  his  forehead;  he 
had  been  asleep  for  ages  and  had 
wakened  in  a  strange  land.  He  sat  up 
groggily  and  stared  vacantly  at  a  man 
who  sat  beside  a  camp  fire  smoking  a 
pipe.  Over  the  camp  fire  a  copper  kettle 
hung  and  a  scent  of  broiling  bacon  came 
to  his  nostrils.  The  man  beside  the  fire 
took  the  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  said: 
"I  hoped  I  had  cracked  your  skull,  you 
swine.  Where  did  you  pick  up  that  thug 
trick  of  a  stone  in  the  handkerchief?  As 
you  are  troubled  with  insomnia  we'll  hit 
the  trail  again." 

\TrlTH  the  picket  line  around  his  waist 
'»  once  more  Jack  trudged  ahead  of 
the  buckskin,  in  the  night  gloom  the 
shadowy  cavalcade  cutting  a  strange, 
weird  figure  as  though  a  boat  were  being 
towed  across  sleeping  waters. 

The  Wolf,  groggy  from  the  blow  that 
had  almost  cracked  his  skull,  was  wobbly 
on  his  legs — his  feet  were  heavy  as 
though  he  wore  a  driver's  leaden  boots. 
As  he  waded  through  a  patch  of  wild 
rose  the  briars  clung  to  his  legs,  and 
half  dazed  he  cried  out,  thinking  he 
struggled  in  the  shifting  sands. 

"Shut  up !"  the  words  clipped  from  the 
thin  Hds  of  the  rider  behind. 

They  dipped  into  a  hollow  and  the 
played'-out  man  went  half  to  his  knees 
in  "the  morass.  A  few  lurching  steps 
and  overstrained  nature  broke;  he 
collapsed  like  a  jointed  doll— he  toppled 
head  first  into  the  mire  and  lay  there. 

The  buckskin  plunged  forward  in  the 
treacherous  going,  and  the  bag  of  a  man 
was  skidded  to  firm  ground  by  the  picket 
line,  where  he  sat  wiping  the  mud  from 
his  face,  and  looking  very  all-in. 

Carney  slipped  to  the  ground  and  stood 
bes'de  his  captive.  "You're  soft,  my 
bucko — I  knew  Sergeant  Heath  had  a 
yellow  streak,"  he  sneered :  "boasters 
generally  have.  I  guess  we'll  rest  till 
daylight.  I've  a  way  of  hobbling  a  bad 
man  that'll  hold  you  this  time,  I  fancy." 

He  drove  the  picket-pin  of  the  rope 
that  tethered  the  buckskin,  and  ten  feet 
away  he  drove  the  other  picket-pin.  He 
made  the  Wolf  lie  on  his  side  and  fas-, 
tcned  him  by  a  wrist  to  each  peg  so 
that  one  arm  was  behind  and  one  in 
front. 

Continued  on  page  100 
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No  refrigerator,  sweltering  heat,  win- 
dows open  and  dust  flying — food 
cannot  be  protected  from  heat ! 
The  result  is  spoiled  and  melted  butter, 
potatoes    getting   mouldy,    meat    rancid 

and  milk.  sour.  This  is  caused  by  multii)lica- 
tion  of  germs.  Think  of  all  the  spoiled  food 
thrown  out  in  a  year;  the  lost  milk  alone  Avould 
help  pay  for  a  Barnet. 

Coldness  is  absolutely  necessary  to  save  food. 
It  checks  the  multiplication  of  germs,  which  are 
very  active  above  50 
degrees.  Forty  degrees 
is  considered  first  class 
refrigeration.  The 
Barnet  maintains  tem- 
perature as  low  as  36 
degrees. 


Dryness  saves  food. 
Moisture  heljis  germs 
multiply.  Germs  six/il  foods  and  the}-  cannot 
live  in  the  cold,  dry  circulation  of  the  Barnet. 
It  is  an  absolute  fact  that  there  is  less  moisture 
inside  the  Barnet  refrigerator  than  there  is  in 
the  outside  atmosphere.  Matches  kept  inside 
a  Barnet  will  light  readily  when  struck  on  any 


Garnet 

Refrigerator 


"If  I  Only  Had 
a  Refrigerator 
all  this  costly  food 
would  be  saved" 


portion  of  the  interior  of  the  refrigerator,    in- 
cluding the  inside  walls  of  ice  chamber. 

Cleanliness  is  a  great  food  saver.  What 
could  be  more  easily  kept  spotless  than  the 
mirror-like  surface  of  the  Barnet's  shining, 
snow-white,  genuine  vitreous  porcelain  lining  ! 
What  could  be  more  sanitary? 

Imagine  the  gigantic  quantities  of  perishable 
food  carried  by  the  United  States  and  Canadian 
railroads  every  year — millions  of  dollars  worth! 
You  may  be  very  certain  the  railroads  selected 
the  system  of  refrigeration  that  would  say^  the 

most  food.  Thgntmost 
efficient  of  these'roads 
use  the  syphon--  and 
ventilating  system.  It 
is  this  method  of  cir- 
culation and  ventila- 
tion that  gives  Barnet 
first  place  among  refri- 
gerators as  a  food  saver. 

The  cheapest  refrigerator  is  that  which  is 
proven  to  be  most  effective  in  preserving  food 
clean,  fresh  and  sweet.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  Barnet.  It  is  made  in  twelve  different 
sizes  in  oak,  natural  birch  or  ash. 


The  Renfrew  Refrigerator  Company,  Limited 

RENFREW  CANADA 
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Turnbull's   "M" 
Bands  for  Babies 


are  a  necessity  for  every  infant  from 
the  date  of  its  birth. 

They  are  made  only  of  the  softest  and 
purest  Australian  Merino  Wool,  finely 
knitted,  thus  keepinK  the  baby  warm 
and  comfortable. 

Tlie  tapes,  which  are  attached  to  the  tabs 
front  and  back  of  the  "M"  bands  and  go 
over  the  shonldei'.  carry  all  the  strain  of  the 
diaper,  absolutely  preventing  any  stretch- 
ing  of   thf   Kamn'til. 

The  diaper  is  pinned  to  tlie  tabs,  which  not 
only  provide  a  firm  hold  for  the  pin.  but, 
due  to  the  support  given  by  the  tapes,  keep 
the  diaper  snugly  in  proper  place,  no  matter 
how  active  the  infant  may  be. 
I'ut  up  in  sanitaiT  boxes  containing  three 
garments.      Price,   $1.50   p<'i-  1k>x. 

Sold    by    the    best    dry    goods    shops    or 

direct  by  mail.      Send  for  a  box  ta>day. 

Give  age  of  baby. 

The  C.  Turnbul!  Co.  of  Gait 

Limited 

Gait     -     Ontario 
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/erybody  Enjoys  Them*' 

n  want  you  to  try  these  picklei 
and  just  see  if  YOU  don't  think 
they  are  the  best  you  ever  tasted 

Queen  Quality"  Pickles 

!Pt  *^f'r  delldouness  to  the  fa*t 
tb«t  only  firm,  crisp,  besf  Belect**! 
»V^i»nyfrrnwit  cucumbers,  oniann 
■nd  caniinower  sue)  thf  beat  irr»de 
or  spices  and  vrneaar  ar*  uacd. 
Ask  your  ffroc«r  -.-  he  hu  "  Qa«en 
Quality" 

Ta»,»r  &  Pringle  Co.,  LimMed 
Owen  Sound,  Ontario 

Manufacturers  of  flaucea.  Pfcklen 
*toup*.  Vin«ffar,  etc. 
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The  Need  is  Still 
Great 

DO  not  forget  that 
evenif  the  war  has 
ceased— that  the  need 
for  nurses  is  great. 
Thosp  serving  at  home 
will  be  in  Kreat  de- 
mand- Avail  yourself 
of  an  opportunity  to 
ear.i  Sis  to  «30  per 
week  by  learning  nur  >• 
injf  right  at  home. 

Full  particnlarB  on 

request, 

Royal  C«ntfa  0<8c1mc«,    Dept-  40,  Toraolo,  OoUrio 


A BOON  TO 
MOTHERS 


KIDDIE-KOOP 

Bassinet  Crib  and  Play-twn  Combined 


No  more  worry  about  baby  Kiddl^'Koopsafcfruariis  him  nap- 
timc  ,  playtimf,  iofloors  and  out  -from  birth  to  five  year-: 
ttwivfl  whcclH  permit  It  tn  be  mi.ved  with  case.  Kolda  in-lant- 
y,  e^icloninK  BpHriB  and  niattreiM.  Uonta  no  mnre  than  a  tcood 
crib  alonr.  Recmmended  by  G(K)d  Houaekeepinir  Institute 
Write  t'.T  Descriptive  Polder 

LEA-TRIMBLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
297  King  Si.  West,  Toronto 


Mother's   Pensions 

By  ETHEL  M.  CHAPMAN 


The  lack  of  some 
system  which  pro- 
vides for  leaving  a 
mother  at  home  to 
take  care  of  her  chil- 
dren is  an  outraee 
against  the  rights  of 
the  nation's  child- 
hood. 


WE  can  see  a  quosticn  more 
clearly  if  we  make  it  personal. 
Suppose  ycu  were  a  widowed  or 
deserted  mother  without  means.  As 
conditions  are  now,  in  all  but  one  prov- 
ince! of  the  Dominion,  you  could  chooss 
among:  three  cTurses.  First,  you  could 
put  your  children  in  an  institution; 
second,  you  could  keep  them  at  home  un- 
cared  for  while  you  worked  t  n,  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours  a  day ;  third,  you 
could  stay  at  home  with  them  and  let 
them  starve.  But  suppose  new  legis- 
lation provided  that  you,  as  a  mother, 
could  apply  to  the  Government  for  help 
to  support  your  children  so  that  you 
could  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of 
them,  would  it  take  you  long  to  decide 
which  would  be  the  best  thing  to  do? 

For  a  long  time  Governments  have 
subsidized  railroads,  settlements,  infant 
industries;  the  country  needed  these 
things.  Now  the  war  has  taught  us 
that  what  the  country  needs  more  than 
anything  else  is  well-cared-for,  healthy, 
normally  brought  up  children.  Is  it  so 
very  unreasonable  that  the  Government 
j.id'which  protects  infant  industries,  and 
incidentally  helps  men  to  found  hom^  s 
and  support  families,  should  be  held 
back  from  the  woman  when  she  is  left 
alone  without  means  to  bring  up  her 
little  brood?  Governments  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  this.  They  are  beginning 
to  see  that  one  of  the  highest  services 
to  the  state  is  rendered  by  the  woman 
who  has  children  and  who  is  bringin  ; 
them  up  to  good  citizenship.  When  shs 
is  left  alone  with  the  responsibility  cf 
supporting  them  she  should  be  treateil 
as  a  civil  servant — not  as  a  subject  for 
charity.  Even  as  an  economic  proposi- 
tion the  system  of  pensioning  needy 
mothers  is  found  to  be  most  reasonable. 
Where  it  has  been  tried  the  cost  has 
been  less  than  the  cost  of  keeping  the 
same  number  of  children  in  institutions. 
Further,  the  people  who  know  most 
about  institutional  care  of  children  are 
the  most  discouraged  with  it.  They  find 
that  the  child  misses  something  which 
only  home  life  can  give;  he  comes  out 
more  or  less  marked.  They  even  go  so 
far  as  to  claim  that  the  most  poorly 
managed  home  is  better  than  the  best 
managed  institution,  provided  the  home 
is  morally  correct. 

MOTHERHOOD  has  been  universally 
glorified  in  picture  and  song,  in 
story  and  political  speeches.  It  has 
been  acknowledged  the  crowning  honor 
and  privilege  and  service  that  could 
come  to  woman.  What  then  about  ask- 
ing a  woman  to  crowd  all  this  honor  and 
nrivilege  nnd  service  into  an  hour  at 
the   end   cf   an    over   strenuous    day    at 


"•  ' '' -.-n-.-T  vash-tub  or  polish- 
ing some  other  woman's  hardwood  floor? 
There  is  something,  to  say  the  least,  un- 


world's  best  institution  for  moral  train- 
ing, but  you  can't  expect  much  inspira- 
tional contact  between  mother  and 
children  under  these  conditions.  A  few 
rare  mothers  of  suparior  mental  and 
physical  strength  have  been  known  to 
m.ake  a  good  job  of  their  mothering 
under  such  a  handicap,  but  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  of  even  the  exceptional  mother. 
And  the  children  who  are  left  at  home 
unsupervised  all  day,  or  at  least  after 
school  hours,  while  the  mother  is  away 
at  work — what  about  them?  Every 
wide-awake  mother  of  growing  boys 
knjws  the  dangers  of  the  back-alley 
rendezvous  with  its  crap-shooting  and 
cigarettes  and  common  type  of  conver- 
sation— more  harmful  perhaps  than 
either.  The  .Juvenile  Court's  report  of 
delinquent  children  shows  the  rather 
striking  fact  that  in  one  city  of  Ontario, 
forty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  children  on 
probation  had  lost  one  of  their  parents. 
One  hundred  delinquent  children  were 
wards.  A  number  of  these,  it  goes  with- 
out saying,  were  sent  to  reformatories 
and  most  reformatories,  make  the  best 
you  can  cf  them,  are  places  where  a  boy 
learns  all  the  wickedness  he  needs  to 
know  to  start  him  on  the  way  to  higher 
schools  of  crime.  In  some  of  the  states 
it  is  estimated  that  in  reducing  the  cost 
of  crime,  alone,  Mother  Pensions  have 
paid  for  themselves.  "But,"  someone 
says,  "there  are  homes  and  orphanages 
to  take  care  of  children  whose  mothers 
have  to  work.  Why  can't  they  be  sent 
there?"  Partly  because  a  good  mother 
will  part  with  her  children  only  as  a 
last  resort.  And  she  is  right  Apart 
from  the  deadening,  disheartening  influ- 
ence of  institutional  life  what  future  is 
ahead  of  the  institutional  child?     Com- 


Every  wide- 
awake mother 
knows  the  dan- 
gers of  the 
i>  a  c  k  alley 
rendezvous. 


fair  in  the  system  or  lack  of  system  that 
makes  it  necessary  for  a  woman  to  rise 
at  some  unreasonably  early  hour  in 
order  to  get  her  children  dressed  and 
breakfasted  and  delivered  at  a  dav 
nursery  in  time  for  her  to  get  to  work 
at  eiglit  o'clock,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  tired  out  in  body  and  spirit,  to 
collect  them,  take  them  home,  get  their 
supper  and  in  this  weary,  disheartened 
condition  give  them  whatever  compan- 
ionship and  teaching  they  are  to  g"t. 
l.vLrycne  agrees  that  the  home  is  the 
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pare  his  possibilities  with  those  of  a 
family  where  the  mother  was  left  a 
widow  with  two  boys  of  eight  and  six 
years  and  a  little  girl  of  four,  and  who 
received  a  regular  monthly  allowance 
from  a  fraternal  society  of  which  her 
husband  had  been  a  member.  The  old- 
est boy  is  now  a  professor  in  a  univer- 
sity, the  other  is  a  leading  lawyer  and 
the  girl  is  a  domestic  science  teacher — a 
result  made  possible  by  a  mother's 
allowance  system.  How  many  children 
from  an  institution  have  a  chance  to  be- 
come professors  or  lawyers  or  teachers? 
They  usually  enter  the  unskilled  labor 
market  and  in  turn  bring  up  their 
families  in  poverty. 

\  MOTHERS'  pension  law  should 
^  start  a  direct  upward  trend  in  the 
health  of  the  community.  The  district 
nurses  are  among  its  strong  agitators, 
because  they  are  constantly  going  into 
homes  where  the  poverty  is  so  great 
that  whole  families  are  undernourished 
end  fall  a  prey  to  every  contagious 
disease  that  comes  along.  Then  there  is 
the  calamity  of  a  mother  going  out  to 
work  two  or  three  months  after  her 
baby  is  born,  with  all  the  results  in  the 
way  of  ill  health  likely  to  follow.  And 
there  is  the  inevitable  effect  on  the  baby. 
A  women's  organization  doing  social 
work  in  Toronto  found  that  in  the 
crowded  districts  the  infant  mortality 
was  noticeably  less  among  the  Jewish 
families.  They  investigated,  and  found 
that  the  Jews  had  a  system  of  mothers' 
allowances  which  made  it  possible  for 
the  women  to  stay  at  home  and  nurse 
their  babies  instead  of  having  to  wean 
them  and  go  out  to  work. 

When  the  Ontario  Government  sent 
its  representative  to  conduct  public 
hearing  in  several  cities  of  the  province 
on  the  question  of  mothers'  pensions, 
some  interesting  points  were  brought 
up.  Everyone  agreed  that  a  system  of 
allowances  for  needy  mothers  was  a 
want  long  overdue;  they  also  agreed 
that  there  were  many  difficult  problems 
to  be  worked  out  in  the  administration. 
Should  the  act  be  limited  to  widows 
alone  or  should  it  be  extended  to  take  in 
other  mothers  equally  deserving — the 
deserted  mother,  the  unmarried  mother, 
the  woman  whose  husband  was  insana 
or  in  prison?  Someone  suggested  that 
a  Government  grant  of  pensions  to 
deserted  mothers  might  encourage  a 
lazy  husband  to  discharge  his  respon- 
sibilities by  running  away,  but  the  ma- 
jority felt  that  a  man  who  didn't  care 
any  more  for  his  family  than  this  would 
be  likelv  to  go  anyway.  The  gathering's 
attitude  to  the  problem  of  the  unmarried 
mother  was  evidence  of  a  new  growing 
humanity  in  society;  they  were  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  the  unmarried 
woman  with  a  child  who  wants  to  keep 
her  child  with  her  is  more  often  than  not 
a  person  worthy  of  respect  and  sym- 
rathy.  However,  the  people  who  have 
(lone  the  pioneer  work  for  this  move- 
ment feel  that  it  will  be  necessary  at 
first  to  limit  the  scope  of  mothers' 
allowances,  and  suggest  that  "at  first 
the  allowance  be  made  with  respect  to 
children  of  widows,  with  a  provision 
that,  in  exceptional  circumstances,  the 
allowance  may  be  paid  with  respect  to 
ether  analogous  classes  of  children." 

REGARDING  the  amount  of  the 
allowance,  the  committee  advises 
that  instead  of  a  fixed  schedule  of  pay- 
ments being  established,  the  administra- 
tion should  be  allowed  to  consider  the 
needs  of  the  individual  family  and,  con- 
sidering other  possible  supplementary 
sources  of  income,  to  decide  on  an  ade- 
quate allowance.  The  important  thing 
is  that  the  allowance  in  every  case 
should  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  chil- 
dren to  have  satisfactory  home  care, 
and  that  it  nhould  be  conditional  upon 
hi«  receiving  xuch  care.  The  pension 
for  a  certain  child  would  stop  when  the 
child  reached  working  age,  which  the 
Factory  Act  of  Ontario  places  at 
fourteen  years — (luite  young  enough  it 
seem.s. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  how  the 
cost  is  to  be  borne.  The  Social  Service 
Committee  on  mothers'  allowances 
recommends  that  the  cost  be  divided 
about  equally  between  the  province  and 
the  municipality,  the  province  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  central  administratien  and 
supervision  and  half  the  amount  of  all 
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1  hat  hlusive  Charm 
We  Call  Style 

i-  iiolhing  bill  a  correctly  poised  body  induced  by  a 
correctly  designed  and  fitted  corset. 

It  is  all  so  simple.  If  every  woman  will  take  a  little  time 
to  consider  modern  hygienic  corsetry — just  enough  so 
she  may  purchase  her  corset  and  wear  it  with  a  full  under- 
standing, of  its  possibilities — she  will  attain  without  effort 
what  every  woman  values ;  style,  comfort  and  that  greatest 
of!  nM  nature's  gifts — health. 


The  Original-Unequalled  Front  Lacing  Corsets 

have  attained  their  unquestioned  superiority  by  a.ssisting 
nature  to  perfect  expression. 

Every  Gossard  is  hygienically  correct.  Properly  fitted  to 
the  figure  for  which  it  was  designed,  it  will  give  scientific 
support  to  abdominal  and  back  muscles,  with  no  chance 
of  undue  pressure  at  the  waistline;  the  organs  of  nutrition 
will  be  free  from  pressure;  the  erect  posture  which  is 
induced  will  encourage  deep  breathing  and  the 
diaphragmatic  muscles  become  strong  with  use.  A  woman 
so  corseted  will  have  the  undeniable  beauty  of  health  and 
that  grace  of  movement  which  i-  best  interpreted  in  tlie 
one  word,  style. 

Gosmrd  Corsets  are  easy  to  buy  because  of  the  exact  science 
with  which  they  are  designed  for  the  needs  of  the  various 
tigure  types. 

Buy  them  thoughtfully — with  that  care  you  give  to  matters  of 
importance. 

Wear  them  carefully.  They  are  so  easy  to  put  on  as  to  offer 
no  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  that  daily  adjustment  by  which 
alone  the  full  benefits  and  service  of  any  corset  may  be  realized. 

Every  Gossard  Corset  represents  complete  corset  economy  re- 
gardless of  its  price — its  superior  wearing  service  alone  is  worth 
che  price  of  the  garment.  No  woman  is  so  poor  she  cannot 
afford  a  Gossard.  No  woman  is  so  rich  she  cannot  aflford  to 
practice  true  corset  economy  as  it  is  interpreted  in  these 
original,   unequalled   front-lacing   corsets. 

The  Canadian  H.W.  Gossard  Co., Limited 

Largest   Makers  of  Fine   Corsets 
284-286  West  King  Street,  TORONTO 
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allowances,  the  remaining  half  of  the 
allowances  to  be  charged  against  the 
municipalities  of  the  province  in  pro- 
portion to  their  population.  One  reason 
for  dividing  the  responsibility  between 
the  province  and  the  municipality  is,  of 
course,  that  if  the  municipality  were 
given  too  much  responsibility  it  would 
be  impossible  to  maintain  a  uniform 
satisfactory  standard  throughout  the 
province.  In  backward  communities  the 
legislation  would  be  a  dead  letter;  in 
others  its  administration  would  be  over- 
done. If  too  great  responsibility  were 
given  the  province,  local  interest  would 
weaken  and  the  expenditure  would  be 
heavier. 

Whatever  law  is  framed,  the  success 
or  weakness  of  its  working  out  will  de- 
pend to  a  great  extent  on  the  people 
appointed  to  administer  it.  It  is  most 
important  that  there  be  strong,  wise  cen- 
tral control  and  direction,  and  it  is 
recommended  that  a  Commission  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to 
consist  of  seven  public-spirited  citizens 
interested  in  child  welfare  work,  to 
serve  without  salary,  at  least  three  of 
whom  shall  be  women.  With  this  there 
would  be  local  or  county  committees  to 
receive  and  pass  upon  applications  for 
allowance  and  to  meet  at  least  monthly 
and  report  to  the  Commission. 

THE  question  was  raised  as  to  whether 
the  system  of  pensioning  a  family 
would  tend  to  pauperize  them.  Some 
one  wondered  whether  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  for  the   Government    to    ask    the 


children  when  there  were  old  enough  to 
work  to  pay  back  a  part  of  the  money 
spent  on  them  and  thereby  retain  their 
self-respect,  but  the  suggestion,  raised 
a  little  storm  of  protest  from  every 
corner.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that 
in  as  much  as  well-cared-for,  promising 
children  are  a  source  of  far  greater  na- 
tional wealth  for  the  future  than  the 
c;:untry's  richest  mines  or  fields  or  for- 
ests, they  have  already  paid  for  their 
exjstenc:.  They  c:in  be  counted  as  one 
of  the  nEtl:n's  assets  and  developed  as 
such. 

And  the  system  of  mothers'  allow- 
f  nces  is  no  untried,  doubtful,  new  thing. 
I  suppose  Moses  was  the  first  child 
brought  up  on  a  mother's  pension  and 
there  is  no  denying  that  it  worked  well 
n  his  caoe.  You  remember  how 
Phi.raoh's  daughter  sent  for  the  child's 
own  mother  and  said,  "Take  this  child 
and  care  for  it  and  I  will  pay  thee  thy 
wages."  Pharoh's  daughter  was  a  wise 
woman;  it  seems  as  though  we  have  been 
inexcusably  slow  in  copying  her  example. 
However,  mothers'  pensions  have  been 
in  operation  in  New  Zealand  for  some 
time  with  most  practical,  good  results. 
They  have  proved  successful  wherever 
they  have  been  tried  in  most  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  They  have  been 
working  satisfactorily  for  two  years  in 
Manitoba  and  the  legislation  has  been 
passed  in  Alberta. 

When  the  subject  has  been  considered 
in  the  Ontario  legislature  we  can 
reasonably  hope  for  a  law  founded  upon 
humanity  and  economy. 


Bulldog  Carney 

Continued  from  page  96 


Carney  chuckled  as  he  surveyed  the 
spread-eagled  man.  "You'll  find  some 
trouble  getting  out  of  that,  my  bucko; 
you  can't  get  your  hands  together  and 
you  can't  get  your  teeth  at  either  rope. 
Now  I  will  have  a  sleep." 

The  Wolf  was  in  a  state  of  half  coma ; 
even  untethered  he  probably  would  have 
slept  like  a  log:  and  Carney  was  tired; 
he,  too,  slumbered,  the  soft  stealing  gray 
of  the  early  morning  not  bringing  him 
back  out  of  the  valley  of  rest  till  a 
glint  of  sunlight  throwing  over  the 
prairie  grass  touched  his  eyes,  and  the 
warmth  gradually  pushed  the  lids  back. 

TTE  rose,  built  a  fire,  and  finding  water 
^  -'■  made  a  pot  of  tea.  Then  he  saddled 
the  buckskin,  and  untethered  the  Wolf, 
saying:  "We'll  eat  a  bite  and  pull  out." 

The  rest  and  sleep  had  refreshed  the 
Wolf,  and  he  plodded  on  in  front  of  the 
buckskin  feeling  that  though  his  money 
was  gone  his  chances  of  escape  were 
good. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  square  forms  of 
log  shacks  leaning  groggily  against  a 
sloping  hill  came  into  view;  it  was  Hob- 
bema;  and  swinging  a  little  to  the  left, 
in  an  hour  they  were  close  to  the  Post. 
Carney  knew  where  the  police  shack  lay 
and.  skirting  the  town,  he  drew  up  in 
front  of  a  log  shack,  an  iron-barred 
window  at  the  end  proclaiming  it  was 
the  Barracks.  He  slipped  from  the  sad- 
dle; dropped  the  rein  over  his  horse's 
head,  and  said  quietly  to  the  Wolf: 
"Knock  on  the  door,  open  it,  and  step 
inside,"  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  emphasiz- 
ing the  command. 

He  followed  close  at  the  Wolf's  heels, 
standing  in  the  open  door  as  the  latter 
entered.  He  had  expected  to  see  per- 
haps one,  not  more  than  two  constables; 
but  at  a  little  square  table  three  men  in 
khaki  sat  eating  breakfast. 

"Good  morning,  gentlemen."  Carney 
said  cheerily;  "I've  brought  you  a 
prisoner,  Bulldog  Carney." 

The  one  who  sat  at  table  with  his  back 
to  the  door  turned  his  head  at  this; 
then  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  peered  into 
the  prisoner's  face  and  laughed. 

"Bulldog  nothing.  Sergeant;  you've 
bagged  the  Wolf." 

The  speaker  thrust  his  face  almost 
into  the  Wolf's.  "Where's  my  uniform 
— Where's  my  horse?  I've  got  you  now 
— set  me  afoot  to  starve,  would  you,  you 
damn  thief — you  murderer!  Where's 
the  five  hundred  dollars  you  stole  from 
the  little  teacher  at  Fort  Victor?" 

He  V/as  trembling  with  passion;  words 


flew  from  his  lips  like  bullets  from  a 
gatling — it  was  a  torrent. 

But  fast  as  the  accusation  had  come, 
into  Carney's  quick  mind  flashed  the 
truth — the  speaker  was  Sergeant  Heath. 
The  game  was  up.  Still  it  was  amusing. 
What  a  devilish  droll  blunder  he  had 
made!  His  hands  crept  quietly  to  his 
two  guns,  the  police  gun  in  the  belt,  and 
his  own  beneath  the  khaki  coat. 

\  LSO  the  Wolf  knew  his  game  was  up. 
■^"^  His  blood  surged  hot  at  the  thought 
that  Carney's  meddling  had  trapped 
him.  He  was  caught,  and  the  author  of 
his  evil  luck  should  not  escape. 

"That's  Bulldog  Carney!"  he  cried 
fiercely;  "don't  let  him  get  away." 

Startled,  the  two  constables  at  the 
table  sprang  to  their  feet. 

A  sharp,  crisp  voice  said:  "The  first 
man  that  reaches  for  a  gun  drops." 
They  were  covered  by  two  guns  held  in 
the  steady  hands  of  the  man  whose  small 
gray  eyes  watched  from  out  narrowed 
lids. 

"I'll  make  you  a  present  of  the  Wolf," 
Carney  said  quietly.  "I  thought  I  had 
Sergeant  Heath.  I  could  almost  for- 
give this  man  if  he  weren't  such  a 
skunk,  for  doing  the  job  for  me.  Now 
I  want  you  chaps  to  pass,  one  by  one, 
into  the  pen,"  and  he  nodded  toward  a 
heavy  wooden  door  that  led  from  the 
room  they  were  in  to  the  other  room  that 
had  been  fitted  up  as  a  cell.  "I  see  your 
carbines  and  gunbelts  on  the  rack— you 
really  should  have  been  properly  in  uni- 
form by  this  time — I'll  dump  them  out 
on  the  prairie  somewhere,  and  you'll  find 
them  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  so.  Step 
in,  boys,  and   you  go  first.  Wolf." 

When  the  four  men  had  passed 
through  the  door  Carney  dropped  the 
heavy  wooden  bar  into  place,  gathered 
up  the  fire  arms,  mounted  the  buck- 
skin, and  rode  into  the  west. 


A 


WEEK  later  the  little  school 
teacher  at  Fort  Victor  received 
through  the  mail  a  packet  that  contained 
five  hundred  dr'llars,  and  this  note: — 

Dear  Miss  Black; — 

I  am  sending  you  the  five  hundred  dol- 
lars that  yon  bet  on  a  bad  man.  No 
woman  can  afford  to  bet,  even  on  a  good 
man.  Stick  to  the  kids,  for  I've  heard 
thev  love  you.  If  those  Indians  hadn't 
picked  up  Sergeant  Heath  and  got  him 
to  Hobbema  before  I  got  away  with  your 
money  I  wouldn't  have  known,  and  you'd 
have  lost  out. 

Bulldog  Carney. 
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No  Armistice  to  Effort 

It  took  war  to  reveal  the  industrial  capacity  of  Canada — to  vindicate 
her  ability  to  meet  an  cinergeiuy  quiclily  and  efficiently.  War  has  awakened  her 
industrial  consciousness,  the  result  of  whirh  must  inevitably  be  business 
expansion  and  national  prosperity. 

But  there  must  be  no  .slackeninjr  of  the  effort  which  brought  this 
unrealized  capacity  to  the  surface — which  revealed  these  hidden  possibilities  of 
industrial  power. 

There   must   be  no  Armistice  to   Canada's  peace  efforts. 

To  keep  the  wheels  of  industry  busily  spinning,  to  keep  our  army 
of  industrial  workers  fully  employed,  Canada  must  retain  and  consolidate  the 
foreign  trade  that  has  come  to  us  throuj^h  opportunity  and  our  own  effort. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  .sound  business  practice  by  -con- 
structive time  and  Kibor  saving  methods  in  both  the  factory  and  office. 

It  is  the  happy  privilege  of  "Office  Specialty" 
to  be  able  to  offer  the  manufacturers  and 
business  men  of  Canada  an  experience  em- 
bracing a  period  of  thirty  odd  years,  backed 
by  the  facilities  of  its  System  Service  Depart- 
ment in  helping  to  solve  the  many  and  vital 
problems  of  record-keeping  and  office  system- 
atizing. 
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Always  keep  a  Daylo  under  your  pillow! 


So  handy  and  convenient— a  household  necessity! 


Is  the  rain  coming  in? 

What  was  that? 

What  time  is  it? 

Is  the  baby  all  right? 

Did  I  lock  the  cellar  door? 

Where  are  my  slippers? 


IMPORTANT 

For  your  proteciion  the  registered  name 
Eveready 

DAYLO 
is  stamped  on  the  end  cap.  Accept 
no  substitutes.  Made  in  77  styles. 
Four  styles  especially  designed  for 
household  use  are  shown  helow,  includ- 
ing 2631.  the  ideal  Daylo  to  hate 
under  the  pillow. 

CANADIAN  NATIONAL  CARBON 

CO..  LIMITED 
Toronto  -  -  Ontario 


Every  night  at  some  hour  or  other  there  is  the  unexpected  call  for  the  Daylo 
to  "look  and  see"---frequently  saving  you  the  trouble  of  getting  out  of  bed. 
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EVEREADY 

DAYLP 


2631 


With  that  lond-lived 


Battery 


All  Eveready  Dealers  are  now  well  stocked  with  The  Light  that  Says:— "There  It  Is!" 
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THE  CANADIANS  in  SIBERIA 


A  soldier  in  Siberian 
outfit,  including  the  Yu- 
kon cap.  Below:  A  Jap 
patrol  in  the  streets  of 
Vlady. 


By  CAPTAIN  W.  E.  DUNHAM 


««T  OOK  at  that,  will  you?" 

I  A  Canadian  soldier,  standing  at  the  rail  of 

-■— '  the  troopship,  pointed  a  finger  across  the  ice- 
choked  bay  to  where  a  huge  galvanized  iron  ware- 
house with  a  rounded  roof  stood  out  against  the  grey 
sky  of  the  early  January  morning.  It  was  a  peculiar- 
ly shaped  building,  what  we  learned  later  to  speak  of 
as  a  "godown."  The  outstanding  feature  about  this 
particular  "godown,"  however,  was  the  fact  that 
painted  across  it  in  huge  black  letters  were  the  words 
Canadian  Ordnance. 

"Look  at  that,  old  top.     Musta  been  expecting  us!" 

"I'm  too  blank  cold  to  talk,"  grumbled  his  companion, 
getting  further  back  from  the  rail.  "This  place  is 
Siberia  all  right.  Whew!  I'm  frozen  clean  to  the  mar- 
row of  my  bones.  Remember  that  fellow  that  Service 
wrote  a  poem  about,  that  Sam  McGee  who  got  froze 
up?     Well,  I'm  going  to  be  Sam   McGee  the  second." 

It  was  unquestionably  cold.  It  had  been  a  pretty 
frigid  trip  across,  in  fact,  right  from  the  time  that 
we  came  within  hailing  distance  of  Japan.  The  men 
— we  had  one  thousand  Canadian  troops  on  board — 
were  luckily  a  picked  lot  and  in  the  very  finest  of 
condition.  So  they  had  been  able  to  stand  the  rigors 
of  the  trip  without  real  difficult.v.  The  night  before, 
however,  when  the  word  got  round  that  we  would 
dock  in  the  morning,  a  high  wind  had  sprung  up  as 
though  to  confirm  the  news  that  we  had  reached 
Siberia,  the  land  of  snow  and  ice.  The  morning  show- 
ed a  temperature  of  27  below  and  a  high  wind  from  off 


shore  that  cut  like  a  knife.  It  was 
none  too  comfortable  along  the  rail 
and  even  the  discovery  that  Can- 
ada had  already  made  her  mark  on 
Vladivostok  to  the  extent  of  having 
a  dock  warehouse  labelled  as  our 
own,  failed  to  create  much  interest. 
For  myself  I  was  chiefly  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  icebreakers. 

The  harbor  of  Vladivostok,  or 
"Vlady"  as  we  soon  got  to  calling 
the  place,  is  kept  open  the  whole 
winter  through  by  these  energetic 
and  sturdy  little  boats. 

All  day  and  all  night  long  they  weave  back  and  forth 
across  the  harbor,  cutting  swaths  through  the  ii-e 
which  forms  so  rapidly  in  that  climate.  I  understand 
that  they  never  let  the  ice  get  thicker  than  six  inches 
and  they  steam  through  that  thickness  like  a  keen 
knife  through  cheese.  As  a  result  the  harbor  is 
churned  up  and  kept  in  a  navigable  condition,  although 
our  ships  steamed  in  through  masses  of  floating  ice. 
I  found  that  we  had  been  navigating  a  sea  of  ice  from  a 
distance  of  forty  miles  out.  Our  bows  were  covered 
with  it. 

The  New   Battalion  of   Death 

A  S  we  drew  in  toward  the  dock,  I  found  myself  be- 
*  *  side  a  staff  oflicer  who  had  come  out  to  meet  us 
with    the    pilot.     He,  had    been    in   the   country    some 


little  time  so  I  seized  the  opportunity  of  finding  what 
was  doing  ashore. 

"What's  ahead  of  us?"  I  asked.  "Any  chance  of  the 
Bolsheviks  sending  armed  forces  to  drive  U8  out?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "No,"  he  declared,  "they  fight 
with  a  new  kind  of  weapon.  Their  method  will  con- 
cern you  fairly  clo.sely.  You're  on  the  Y  work,  aren't 
you?" 

I  nodded. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "you'll  have  your  hands  full,  I'm 
afraid.  The  Bolsheviks  have  sent  another  Battalion 
of  Death  to  stay  our  advance,  an  army  of  women — 
only  the  members  of  this  battalion  have  blonde  hair 
and  rouged  cheeks  and  they're  scattered  all  along 
the  line  from  Vlady  to  Omsk." 

He  proceeded  to  give  me  the  details  of  what  dearly 
is  one  of  the  most  diabolical  phases  of  the  whole  war. 
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Hordes  of  the  most  attractive  women  of  questionable 
character  in  European  Russia  were  gathered  up  and 
sent  out  to  Siberia.  They  were  promised  abun- 
dance of  money  and  their  instructions  were  to  create 
havoc  among  the  allied  forces.  "Which,"  my  infor- 
mant proceeded,  "they  succeeded  in  doing  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  Allied  occupation.  Luckily,  we 
found  out  what  was  in  the  wind  early  and  all  the 
Canadian  troops  have  been  kept  strictly  within 
bounds." 

I  was  thunderstruck  at  this  information,  but  any 
doubts  that  I  may  have  had  were  soon  dispelled.  The 
facts  given  us  as  soon  as  we  landed  showed  how  ser- 
ious the  menace  was.  But  I  shall  refer  to  this  again 
later. 

The  Siberian  Outfit 

'pHE  men  were  lined  up  along  the  dock  after  dis- 
embarkation. By  this  time  the  sun  had  come  out 
but  it  made  little  difference  in  the  temperature,  so 
far  as  we  could  tell.  It  seemed  to  be  light  without 
warmth,  a  hazy  glow  that  turned  the  sombre  grey  of 
the  Siberian  sky  into  a  dull  yellow  and  touched  the 
edges  of  the  gloomy  buildings  with  the  same  almost 
unhealthy  tint.  The  men  had  to  stamp  their  leather 
■'kitcheners"  most  vigorously  and  even  swing  their 
arms  to  keep  warm. 

They  were  wearing  the  full  Siberian  kit,  which  is  a 
most  sufficient  and  superior  outfit  indeed.  "Yukon 
caps"  were  worn— cloth  tops  with  a  fur  band  which, 
when  turned  down,  covered  the  ears  and  part  of  the 
face,  leaving  only  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  visible.  This 
was  enough,  more  than  enough  for  some,  however. 
Most  noses  appeared  too  long  that  day  and  continual 
rubbing  was  required  to  keep  them  from  fieezing. 

The  cold  did  not  seem  to  bother  the  coolie  laborers, 
who  swarmed  about  the  landing  like  ants.  They 
were  muffled  up  in  rags  and  were  indescribably  dirty. 
A  European,  as  scantily  clothed  as  these  lean  Mon- 
golians, would  soon  have  succumbed.  The  coolies  did 
not  seem  to  be  even  inconvenienced  and  they  went 
about  their  task  of  unloading  the  cargo  with  the  chat- 
ter of  a  thousand  tongues.  They  worked  under  Rus- 
sian supervisors,  who  kept  them  on  the  rush  with  sharp 
commands  that  pierced  through  the  hubbub.  A  long 
line  of  curious  little  Russian  wagons  were  halted  by 
the  roadside,  shaggy  and  rather  diminutive  horses 
being  hitched  to  each.  The  box  of  the  wagon  was 
something  like  a  shallow  boat  without  bow  or  stern. 
The  coolies  piled  the  freight  into  these  basket-looking 
affairs,  loading  them  lightly.  In  this  way  the  freight 
was  taken  to  the  "godowns." 

I  found  my  staff  acquaintance  at  my  elbow  with  an- 
other interesting  piece  of  information. 

"Look  at  those  poor  brutes  of  horses,"  he  said, 
pointing  at  the  patient  rows.  "All  that  ar'j  a  decent 
size  are  blind." 

"How's   that?"    I    asked. 

"The  owners  put  their  eyes  out  to  prevant  them  be- 
ing commandeered  by  the  authorities.  Used  quick- 
lime, I  understand." 

It  was  a  fact.  The  callous  cruelty  of  the  men  who 
iv.ade  their  living  out  of  the  labor  of  their  faithful 
four-footed  slaves  had  not  stopped  at  this  infamous 
practice. 
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The   Coolie   a   Clever   Thief 

/|  Y  informant  pointed  out  one  other  peculiarity  of 
the  docks  before  we  marched  on — the  scientific 
stage  to  which  thieving  has  been  carried  by  the  coolies. 
Dotted  along  the  wharves  were  inspectors  who 
watched  the  scurrying  coolies  with  a  hawk-like 
vigilance.  "Those  fellows  don't  seem  to  have  much 
chance  to  get  away  with  anything,"  he  said,  "but 
they're  artists  at  it.  They'll  all  have  to  be  searched 
before  they  leave  the  docks  and  every  kind  of  article 
will  be  turned  out  of  their  clothes." 

As  he  spoke  there  was  a  crash  quite  near  us.  Two 
coolies  had  been  carrying  a  case  between  them  and 
they  had,  quite  conveniently  it  seemed,  dropped  it. 
There's  an  art  in  dropping  cases.  Let  them  fall  on  a 
certain  corner  and  in  a  certain  way  and  they  break 
open.  The  coolies  know  all  about  this.  The  case  in 
question  split  open  neatly  and  packages  of  chocolates 
strewed  the  dock. 

There  was  a  frenzied  rush  of  scurrying  feet  and 
four  score  coolies  or  more  had  plunged  into  the  store 
of  chocolate  in  the  batting  of  an  eyelash.  The  guards 
could  roar  and  swear  and  plunge  with  flailing  fists 
and  busy  feet  into  that  mass  of  humanity;  but  nothing 
could  be  done  until  the  last  atom  of  chocolate  had 
disappeared.     Then  the  coolies  went  back  to  work. 

The  serious  side  of  this  proficiency  on  the  part  of 
the  coolies  will  be  realized  when  it  is  pointed  out 
Vladivostok  has  been  accumulating  supplies  ever 
.since  the   war  started.     Munitidns  of   all   kinds,   and 


civil  supplies  as  well,  billed  for  Russia,  were  sent  by 
the  Pacific  route  when  war  blocked  the  European 
frontiers  of  Czardom  and  bottled  up  the  Dardanelles. 
Vlady  became  the  neck  of  the  Russian  bottle  and  a 
serious  effort  was  made  to  pour  through  it  four  times 
as  much  as  its  capacity  allowed.  The  Trans-Siberian 
railway,  which  connects  Vlady  with  European  Russia, 
is  single-tracked  road.  It  could  not  begin  to  carry  the 
freight  that  came  in  by  boat.  As  a  result  the  goods 
stocked  in  Vlady,  awaiting  shipment  by  rail,  grew 
and  increased  and  multiplied.  Every  available  bit  of 
space  around  the  harbor  front  was  utilized  and  huge 
tarpaulin-covered  mounds  arose  on  all  sides.  It  would 
be  difficult  indeed  to  compute  the  value  of  the  stocks 
which  are  still  lying  around  there. 

Needless  to  state  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  very  close 
watch  over  these  supplies  or  the  coolies  would  soon 
riddle  them. 

Marching   Through    Vlady 

npHE  Canadian  troops  swing  off  through  streets  that 
-^  were  literally  jammed  with  humanity.  We  took 
more  interest  in  the  crowds,  however,  than  they  took 
in  us.  The  arrival  of  more  foreign  troops  meant 
little  to  the  people  of  Vlady.  The  streets  were 
thronged  but  the  crowds  were  scurrying  along  about 
their  own  business — the  Canadians  were  a  mere  in- 
cident of  their  kaleidoscopic  life.  There  were  Rus- 
sians and  Chinese  and  Japanese  and  Czechs.  There 
were  United  States  troops  and  Jap  policemen  and 
German  tradesmen.  I  soon  learned  that  Vlady  is  at 
present   one   of   the    most   cosmopolitan    cities   of   the 


Major-General   J.    H.    Elmslcy,    C.B.,    C.M.G.,    D.S.O., 
commands  all  British  troops  in  Siberia. 
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world  and  that  every  nation  under  the  sun  is  repre- 
sented in  the  street  throngs.  The  strange  feature  of 
it  w-as  the  prevalence  of  uniforms.  My  first  glimpse 
of  the  streets  was  a  little  bewildering  on  that  account. 
Nearly  everyone  seemed  to  be  in  a  uniform  of  some 
kind  and  some  of  the  combinations  were  indeed  fearful 
and  wonderful! 

I  saw  one  big  Russian,  with  yellow  hair  and  peasant 
face  agape,  wearing  a  handsomely  corded  tunic  that 
had  once  served  an  officer  in  the  Czar's  army.  The 
tunic  was  the  only  thing  military  about  him.  With  it 
he  wore  blue  overalls,  rough  peasant's  boots  and  a 
dirty  cloth  cap.  I  saw  men  with  officers'  cloaks  over 
woollen  smocks;  men  with  khaki  trousers  and  scarlet 
tunics;  men  in  the  rag  tag  and  bobtail  of  military 
accoutrement,  incongruously  sorted  together. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  this  as  I  learned  later. 
When  the  citizens  of  Vlady  found  that  Allied  armies 
of  occupation  were  being  poured  into  their  city,  they 
concluded  that  safety  for  them  would  be  in  some  pre- 
tention to  military  status.  Every  man  who  could  get 
a  uniform,  or  any  part  thereof,  promptly  donned  it. 
Sometimes  only  military  boots  were  worn  or  a  long 
military  coat,  no  matter  what  the  color  or  cut.  Mili- 
tary medals  glittered  on  breasts  that  had  never  been 
exposed  to  the  foeman's  steel.  The  underlying  thought 
seemed  to  be  that  a  person  in  any  kind  of  uniform 
would  have  a  measure  of  protection  and  would  receive 
a  deference  that  would  facilitate  business  relations. 


Another  reason  given — and  perhaps  the  main  ono — 
was  that  the  people  had  nothing  else  to  wear.  Refuge. s 
had  flooded  across  Siberia  when  the  Red  Terror  be- 
gan in  Russia  and  many  thousands  had  reached  Vlady 
in  almost  destitute  condition.  In  order  to  clothe  them, 
military  stores  were  requisitioned.  Perhaps  some  cf 
the  almost  ludicrous  nondescripts  that  we  saw  on  the 
streets  once  ruffled  it  among  the  aristocrats  of  Rut 
sia.  Perhaps  the  man  we  saw  with  canvas  sackinc 
for  shoes  and  a  ragged  tunic  on  his  back  had  once 
driven  in  his  fine  linen  and  furs  along  the  Nevski 
Prospekt ! 

Here  indeed  does  East  meet  West.  The  customs. 
the  products,  the  people  themselves  of  two  different 
worlds  converge  here,  making  Vladivostok  one  of  the 
strangest  and  most  cosmopolitan  corners  of  the  earth. 

Another  thing  the  men  were  compelled  to  observe 
as  they  marched  through  the  city  was  the  peculiarity 
of  the  cobble  stone  roadways. 

"These  Russian  blighters,"  said  an  officer  to  me, 
"must  have  looked  for  the  sharp  corner  of  each  cobble 
and  put  it  upward!" 

The  men  stumbled  along  and  grumbled  volubly.  It 
was  painful  going.  The  wind  had  blown  the  streets 
almost  bare  of  snow  and  the  cobbles  were  exposed  and 
slippery.  I  heard  soldiers  say  that  they  would  vather 
march  through  the  mud  of  Flanders  than  over  these 
uneven,   flinty  pavements. 

A  Massive  City 

npHE  paved  roads  were  fairly  typical  of  the  whole 
city.  The  buildings  are  massive  stone  or  brick 
structures,  some  of  the  architecture  very  ornamental 
and  to  the  Canadian  eye  quite  foreign.  Other  build- 
ings are  of  modern  and  familiar  design.  The  very 
fences  are  heavy,  being  built  not  of  boards  but  of 
plank;  not  scantling  framework,  but  beams,  six  by 
six  inches  and  larger  are  used.  The  diameter  of  a 
gate  post  is  not  measured  by  the  inch  but  by  the  foot. 
The  very  locks  of  the  doors  and  the  keys  of  the  locks 
are  massive.  One  would  not  care  to  carry  a  very  large 
bunch  of  Russian  keys  m  his  pocket. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  most  of  us  to  learn  that  a  street 
car  system  was  in  operation  in  Vladivostok,  but  there 
it  was,  a  narrow  gauge  system  with  German  style 
and  build  of  cars.  The  system  is  municipally  owned, 
and  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  was  not  operating  any 
too  regularly. 

Military  motor  cars  and  trucks  rumbled  over  the 
cobble  roads  in  great  numbers  and  at  terrific  speed. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  be  informed  that  there  was  no 
speed  limit.  One  of  the  marvels  of  this  city,  teeming 
in  interest,  was  its  comparative  immunity  from  acci- 
dents in  its  thoroughfares.  How  the  quaint  little 
drotskies  managed  to  dodge  danger  was  to  the  on- 
looker inexplicable.  The  drotsky  is  a  funny  little 
carriage  on  four  small  wheels,  the  front  wheels  being 
about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  driver  sit^ 
on  a  high  seat  and  behind  him  there  is  a  low  seat 
for  a  passenger.  The  drotsky  is  rather  well  built  and 
some  of  them  have  indications  of  former  finery.  There 
is  a  single  pair  of  shafts  by  which  the  drotsky  is 
drawn,  and  into  which  a  fair  sized  horse  is  harnessed 
with  a  high  bow-like  hames  fitting  over  the  collar. 
At  the  side  of  the  horse  a  shaggy  pony  is  hitched,  one 
would  think,  as  an  after  thought.  Riding  in  such 
an  outfit  with  a  grizzled  and  roughly  clad  shouting 
driver  is  an  experience  indeed.  The  drotsky  is  usual- 
ly for  hire  but  is  fast  being  replaced  by  the  taxicab. 

The  Last  Stand  of  the  Bolsheviks 

/^NE  of  the  buildings  we  passed  was  the  British 
^^  Mission,  so  named  because  of  the  present  use  it 
was  being  put  to.  It  was  chiefly  interesting  to  us  as 
the  scene  of  the  last  stand  of  the  Bolsheviks  in  Vlady. 
A  story  is  told  of  their  characteristic  treachery.  When 
the  Czechs  had  driven  the  Bolsheviki  forces  to  take 
refuge  in  this  building  a  white  flag  was  shown  and 
when  a  couple  of  Czech  officers  went  forward  to  in- 
vestigate, they  were  shot  dead  as  they  approached. 
In  a  frenzy  the  Czechs  attacked  and  immediately 
captured  the  building,  out  of  which  eighteen  dead 
Bolsheviks  were  taken. 

There  were  still  some  signs  of  the  engagment  quite 
noticeable  in  the  shattered  masonry  where  the  bullets 
cf  the  attackers  had  struck. 

The  railway  station  was  another  point  of  interest 
along  the  line  of  march.  I  visited  it  often  later  and 
always  found  throngs  of  refugees  in  the  waiting 
rooms,  both  day  and  night.  It  was  one  of  the  few 
buildings  to  which  the  homeless  could  go  for  warmth. 
A  companion  remarked  to  me  as  we  left  the  building 
one  evening:  "I  do  not  know  which  it  is  hardest  to 
stand,  that  atmosphere  in  there  or  the  cold  without. 
Continued  on  page  92 


"You  put  your  hands  up  on  the  bar  or  somethins  will  happen.' 


Bulldog  Carney's 
Alibi 

Bv  W.  A.  FRASER 

Author  of  "Bulldog  Carney,"  "The  Three  Sapphires,"  etc. 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  CHARLES  L.  WRENN 


A  DAY'S  trail  north  from 
where  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana come  together  on  the 
Canadian  border  fumed  and 
fretted     Bucking    Horse    River. 

Its  nomenclature  was  a  little  bit  of  all  right,  for  from 
the  minute  it  trickled  from  a  huge  blue-green  glacier 
up  in  the  Selkirk's  till  it  fell  into  the  Kootenay,  it 
bucked  its  way  over,  under,  and  around  rock-cliffs,  and 
areas  of  slid  mountain  sides  that  still  held  gigantic 
pine  and  cedar. 

It  had  ripped  from  the  bowels  of  a  mountain  pebbles 
of  gold,  and  the  town  of  Bucking  Horse  was  the  home 
of  men  who  had  come  at  the  call  of  the  yellow  god. 

When  Bulldog  Carney  struck  Bucking  Horse  it  was 
a  sick  town;  decrepit,  suffering  from  premature  old 
age,  for  most  of  the  mines  had  petered  out 

One  hotel,  the  Gold  Nugget,  still  clung  to  its  perch 
on  a  hillside,  looking  like  a  bird  cage  hung  from  a 
balcony. 

Carney  had  known  its  proprietor,  Seth  Long,  in  the 
Coeur  d'  Alene:  Seth  and  Jeanette  Holt;  in  the  way  of 
disapproval  Seth,  for  he  was  a  skidder;  Jeanette  with 
a  manly  regard,  for  she  was  as  much  on  the  level  as  a 
gyroscope. 

Carney  was  not  after  the  gold  that  is  battled  from 
obdurate  rocks  with  drill  and  shovel.  He  was  a  gallant 
knight  of  the  road — a  free  lance  of  adventure;  con- 
sidering that  a  man  had  better  lie  in  bed  and  drean 
than  win  money  by  dreary,  unexciting  toil.     His  lithe 


six  feet  of  sinewy 
anatomy,  the  calm, 
keen  gray  eye,  the 
splendid,  cool,  insul- 
ated nerve  and  sweet 
courage,  the  curious 
streaks  of  chivalry,  all 
these  would  have  per- 
ished tied  to  routine. 
Like  "Bucking  Horse," 
his  name,  "Bulldog" 
Carney,  was  an  inspir- 
ation. 

T_JE  had  ridden  his 
^  ■*■  famous  buckskin, 
Pat,  up  from  the  Mon- 
tana border,  mentally 
surveying,  his  desire 
a  route  for  running 
into  the  free  and 
United  States  opium 
without  the  little 
formality  of  paying 
Uncle  Sam  the  exorbi- 
tant and  unnatural 
duty — that  was  why  he  first  came  to  Bucking  Horse. 

The  second  day  after  his  arrival  Seth  Long  bought, 
for  a  few  hundred  dollars,  the  Little  Widow  mine  that 
was  almost  like  a  back  yard  to  the  hotel.  People 
laughed,  for  it  was  a  worked-out  proposition;  when 
he  put  a  gang  of  men  to  work,  pushing  on  the  long 
drift,  they  laughed  again.  When  Seth  threw  up  his 
hands  declaring  that  the  Little  Widow  was  no  good, 
those  who  had  laughed  told  him  that  they  had  known 
it  all  the  time. 

But  what  they  didn't  know  was  that  the  long  drift 
in  the  mine  now  ran  on  until  it  was  directly  under  the 
Gold  Nugget  hotel. 

It  was  Carney  who  had  worked  that  out;  and  Seth 
and  his  hotel  were  established  as  a  clearing  station 
for  the  opium  that  was  shipped  in  by  train  from  Van- 
couver in  tins  labelled  "Peaches,  "Salmon,"  or  any  old 
thing.  It  was  stored  in  the  mine  and  taken  from  there 
by  pack-train  down  to  the  border,  and  switched  across 
at  Bailey's  F'erry,  the  U.S.  customs  officers  at  that 
point  being  nice,  lovable  chaps;  or  sometimes  it  crossed 
the  Kootenay  in  a  small  boat  at  night. 

Bulldog  supervised  that  end  of  the  business,  bring- 
ing the  heavy  payments  in  gold  back  to  Burking  Horse 
on  a  laden  mule  behind  his  buckskin;  then  the  gold  was 
expressed  by  train  to  the  head  office  of  this  delightful 
trading  company  in  Vancouver. 

This  endeavor  ran  along  smoothly,  for  the  whole 
mining  West  was  one  gigantic  union,  standing  "agin 
the    Government" — any    old     Government,     U.S.     or 


Canadian.  Carney's  enterprise 
was  practically  legitimatized  by 
public  opinion;  besides  there  was 
the  compelling  matter  of  Bulldog's 
proficiency  in  looking  after  him- 
self. People  had  grown  into  tlie 
habit  of  leaving  him  alone 

'TpHE  Mounted  Polic  mere  or 
•'■  less  supervised  the  region,  and 
sometimes  one  or  two  of  them 
would  be  in  Bucking  Horse  for  a 
few  days,  and  sometimes  the  town 
would  be  its  own  custodian. 

One  autumn  evening  Carney 
rode  up  the  Bucking  Horse  valley, 
at  his  horse's  heels  a  mule  that 
carried  twenty  thousand  dollars  in 
gold  slung  from  either  side  of  n 
pack  saddle. 

Carney  went  straight  to  the 
little  railway  station,  and  ex- 
pressed the  gold  to  Vancouver, 
getting  the  agent's  assurance  that 
it  would  go  out  on  the  night  train 
which  went  through  at  one  o'clock. 
Then  he  rode  back  to  the  Gold 
Nugget  and  put  his  horse  and 
mule  in  the  stable. 

As  he  pushed  open  the  front 
door  of  the  hotel  he  figuratively 
stepped  into  a  family  row,  a  row 
so  self-centred  that  the  parties 
interested  were  unaware  of  his 
entrance. 

A  small  bar  occupied  one  corner 
of  the  dim-lighted  room,  and  be- 
hind this  Seth  Long  leaned  back 
against  the  bottle  rack,  with  arms 
folded  across  his  big  chest,  puffing 
at  a  thick  cigar.  Facing  him,  with 
elbows  on  the  bar,  a  man  was  talking  volubly,  anger 
speeding  up  his  vocalization. 

Beside  the  man  stood  Jeanette  Holt,  fire  flashing 
from  her  black  eyes,  and  her  nostrils  dilated  with 
passion.     She  interrupted  the  voluble  one: 

"Yes,  Seth,  I  did  slap  this  cheap  affair,  Jack  Wolf, 
fair  across  the  ugly  mouth,  and  I'll  do  it  again!" 

Seth  tongued  the  cigar  to  one  corner  of  his  ample 
lips,  and  drawled:  "That's  a  woman's  privilege.  Jack, 
if  a  feller's  give  her  just  cause  for  action.  You  aint 
got  no  kick  comin',  I  reckon,  'cause  this  little  woman 
aint  one  to  fly  off  the  handle  for  nothin'." 

"Nothin',  Seth?     I  guess  when  I  tell  you  what  got, 
her  dander  up  you'll  figger  you've  got  another  think 
comin'.     You're  like  a  good  many  men  I  s-ee — you're 
bein'     strung.       That     smooth     proposition,     Bulldog 
Camay,  is  stingin'  you  right  here  in  ycur  own  nest." 
Biff! 

That  was  the  lady's  hand,  flat  open,  impinged  on  the 
speaker's  cheek. 

T^HE  Wolf  sprang  back  with  an  oath,  put  his  hand 
■*■  to  his  cheek,  and  turned  to  Seth  with  a  volley  of 
denunciation  starting  from  his  lips.  At  a  look  that 
swept  over  the  proprietor's  face  he  turned,  stared,  and 
stifling  an  oath  dropped  a  hand  subconsciously  to  the 
butt  of  his  gun. 

Bulldog  Carney  had  stepped  quickly  across  the  roam, 
and  was  now  at  his  side,  saying: 

"So  you're  here.  Jack  the  Wolf,  eh?  I  thought  I  had 
rid  civilization  of  your  ugly  presence  when  I  turned 
you  over  to  the  police  at  Hobbema  for  murdering  your 
mate." 

"That  was  a  trumped-up  charge,"  the  Wolf  stam- 
mered. 

"Ah!  I  see — acquitted!  I  can  guess  it  at  once. 
Nobody  saw  you  put  that  little  round  hole  in  the  back 
of  Alberta  Bill's  head— not  even  Bill;  and  he  was  dead 
and  couldn't  talk." 

Carney's  gray  eyes  travelled  up  and  down  the 
Wolf's  form  in  a  cold,  searching  manner;  then  he 
added,  with  the  same  aggravating  drawl:  "You  put 
your  hands  up  on  the  bar,  s:ime  as  you  were  set  when 
I  came  in,  or  something  will  happen.  I've  got  a  propo- 
sition." 

The  Wolf  hesitated;  but  Bulldog's  right  hand  rested 
carelessly  on  his  belt.  Slowly  the  Wolf  lifted  his  arm 
till  his  fingers  touched  the  wooden  rail,  saying,  surlily: 

"I  aint  got  no  truck  with  you;  I  don't  want  no 
proposition  from  a  man  that  plays  into  the  hands  of 
the  damn  police." 

"You  can  cut  out  the  rough  stuff.  Wolf,  while  there's 
a  lady  present." 

Carney  deliberately  turned  his  shoulder  to  the 
scowling  man,  and  said:    "How  d'you  do.  Miss  Holt?" 
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touching  his  hat.  Then  he  added:  "Seth,  locate  a 
bottle  on  the  bar  and  deal  glasses  all  'round." 

As  Long  deftly  twirled  little  heavy-bottomed  glasses 
along  the  plank  as  though  he  were  dealing  cards, 
Carney  turned,  surveyed  the  room,  and,  addressing  a 
man  who  sat  in  a  heavy  wooden  chair  beside  a  square 
box-stove,  said:  "Join  up,  stranger — we're  going  to 
liquidate." 

The  man  addressed  came  foi-ward,  and  lined  up  the 
other  side  of  Jack  Wolf. 

"Cayuse  Braun.  Mr.  Carney,"  Seth  lisped  past  his 
fat  cigar  as  he  shoved  a  black  bottle  toward  Bulldog. 

"The  gents  first."  the  latter  intimated. 

'TpHE  bottle  was  slid  down  to  Cayuse,  who  filled  his 
-*-  glass  and  passed  it  back  to  Wolf.  The  latter 
carried  it  irritably  past  him  without  filling  his  glass. 

"Help  yourself.  Wolf."  It  was  a  command,  not  an 
invitation  in  Carney's  voice. 

"I'm  not  drinkin',"  Jack  snarled. 

"Yes,  you  are.  I've  got  a  toast  that's  got  to  be 
unanimous." 

Seth,  with  a  wink  at  Wolf,  tipped  the  bottle  and  half 
filled  the  latter's  glass,  saying:    "Be  a  sport.  Jack." 

As  he  turned  to  hand  the  bottle  to  Carney  he  arched 
his  eyebrows  at  Jeanette,  and  the  girl  slipped  quietly 
away. 

Bulldog  raised  his  glass  of  whisky,  and  said: 

"Gents,  we're  going  to  drink  to  the  squarest  little 
woman  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  run  across. 
Here's  to  Miss  Jeanette  Holt,  the  truest  pal  that  Seth 
Long  ever  had — Miss  Jeanette." 

Cayuse  and  Seth  tossed  off  their  liquor,  but  the 
Wolf  did  not  touch  his  glass. 

"You  drink  to  that  toast  damn  quick.  Jack  Wolf!" 
and  Carney's  voice  was  deadly. 

The  room  had  grown  still.  One,  two,  three,  a  wooden 
clock  on  a  shelf  behind  the  bar  ticked  off  the  seconds 
in  the  heavy  quiet;  and  in  a  far  corner  the  piping  of 
a  stray  cricket  sounded  like  the  drool  of  apfirrari. 

There  was  a  click  of  a  latch,  a  muffled  scrape  as  the 
outer  door  pushed  open.  This  seemed  to  break  the 
holding  spell  of  fear  that  was  over  the  Wolf. 

"I'll  see  you  in  hell.  Bulldog  Carney,  before  I  drink 
with  you  or  a  girl  that — " 

T^HE  whisky  that  was  in  Carney's  glass  shot  fair 
■*■  into  the  speaker's  open  mouth.  As  Wolf's  hand 
jumped  to  his  gun  the  wrist  was  seized  with  a  loosen- 
ing twist,  and  the  heel  of  Bulldog's  open  right  hand 
caught  him  under  the  chin  with  a  force  that  fair  lifted 
him  from  his  feet  to  drop  on  the  back  of  his  head. 

A  man  wearing  a  brass-buttoned  khaki  jacket  with 
blue  trousers  down  which  ran  wide,  yellow  stripes, 
darted  from  where  he  had  stood  at  the  door,  put  his 
hand  on  Bulldog's  shoulder,  and  said: 

"You're  under  arrest  in  the  Queen's  name.  Bulldog 
Carney!" 

Carney  reached  down  and  picked  up  the  Wolf's  gun 

that  lay  where  it  had  fallen  from  his  twisted  hand,  and 

•  passed  it  to  Seth  without  comment.     Then  he  looked 

the  man   in  the  khaki  coat  up  and   down  and  coolly 

asked:     "Are  you  anybody  in  particular,  stranger?" 

"I'm  Sergeant  Black  of  the  Mounted  Police." 

"You  amuse  me.  Sergeant;  you're  unusual,  even  for 
a  member  of  that  joke  band,  the  Mounted." 

"Fine!"  The  Sergeant  sneered,  subdued  anger  in 
his  voice:  "I'll  entertain  you  for  .several  days  over  in 
the  pen." 

"On  what  grounds?" 
.      "You'll  find  out." 

"Yes,  and  now;  declare  yourself!" 

"We  don't  allow  rough  house — gun  play,  and  knock- 
ing people  down,  in  Bucking  Horse,"  the  Sergeant 
retorted;  "assault  means  the  pen  when  I'm  here." 

"Then  take  that  thing,"  and  Bulldog  jerked  a  thumb 
toward  Jack  Wolf,  who  stood  at  a  far  corner  of  the 
bar  whispering  with  Cayuse. 

"I'll  take  you.  Bulldog  Carney." 

"Not  if  that's  all  you've  got  as  reason."  And  Carney, 
either  hand  clasping  his  slim  waist,  the  palms  resting 
on  his  hips,  eyed  the  Sergeant,  a  faint  smile  lifting  his 
tawny  mustache. 

"You're  wanted.  Bulldog  Carney,  and  you  know  it. 
I've  been  waiting  a  chance  to  rope  you;  now  I've  got 
you,  and  you're  coming  along.  There's  five  hundred 
on  you  over  in  Calgary;  and  you've  been  running  coke 
over  the  line." 

"Oh!  that's  it,  eh?  Well,  Sergeant,  in  plain  English 
you're  a  tenderfoot  to  not  know  that  the  Alberta  thing 
doesn't  hold  in  British  Columbia.  You'l!  find  that  out 
when  you  wire  headquarters  for  instructions,  which 
you  will,  of  course.  I  think  it's  easier  for  me,  my  dear 
Sergeant,  to  let  you  get  this  tangle  straightened  out  by 
going  with  you  than  to  kick  you  into  the  street;  then 
they  would  have  something  on  me — something  because 
I'd  mussed  up  the  uniform." 


"Carney  aint  had  no  supper.  Sergeant,"  Seth  de- 
clared; "and  I'll  go  bail — " 

"I'm  not  takin'  bail;  and  you  can  send  his  supper 
over  to  the  lock-up." 

The  Sergeant  had  drawn  from  his  pocket  a  pair  of 
handcuffs. 

Carney  grinned. 

"Put  them  back  in  your  pocket.  Sergeant,"  he  ad- 
vised. "I  said  I'd  go  with  you;  but  if  you  try  to  clamp 
those  things  on,  the  trouble  is  all  your  own." 

Black  looked  into  the  gray  eyes  and  hesitated;  then 
even  his  duty-befogged  mind  realized  that  he  would 
take  too  big  a  chance  by  insisting.  He  held  out  his 
hand  toward  Carney's  gun,  and  the  latter  turned  it 
over  to  him.  Then  the  two,  the  Sergeant's  hand  slip- 
ped through   Carney's  arm,  passed   out. 

lUST  around  the  corner  was  the  police  barracks,  a 
"  square  log  shack  divided  by  a  partition.  One  room 
was  used  as  an  office,  and  contained  a  bunk;  the 
other  room  had  been  built  as  a  cell,  and  a  heavy  wooden 
door  that  carried  a  bar  and  strong  lock  gave  entrance. 
There  was  one  small  window  safeguarded  by  iron  bars 
firmly  embedded  in  the  logs.  Into  this  bull-pen,  as  it 
was  called.  Black  ushered  Carney  by  the  light  of  a 
candle.  There  was  a  wooden  bunk  in  one  end,  the  sole 
furniture. 

"Neat,  but  not  over  decorated,"  Carney  commented 
as  he  surveyed  the  bare  interior.  "No  wonder,  with 
such  surroundings,  my  dear  Sergeant,  you  fellows  are 
angular." 

"I've  heard,  Bulldog,  that  you  fancied  yourself  a 
superior  sort." 

"Not  at  all.  Sergeant;  you  have  my  entire  sympathy." 

The  Sergeant  sniffed.  "If  they  give  you  three  years 
at  Stony  Mountain  perhaps  you'll  drop  some  of  that 
side." 

Carney  sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  took  a 
cigarette  case  from  his  pocket  and  asked :  "Do  you 
allow  smoking  here?  It  won't  fume  up  your  curtains, 
will  it?" 

"It's  against  the  regulations,  but  you  smoke  if  you 
want  to." 

Carney's  supper  was  brought  in  and  when  he  had 
eaten  it  Sergeant  Black  went  into  the  cell,  saying: 
"You're  a  pretty  slippery  customer,  Bulldog— I  ought 
to  put  the  bangles  on  you  for  the  night." 

Rather  irrelevantly,  and  with  a  quizzical  smile, 
Carney  asked:  "Have  you  read  Les  Miserables, 
Sergeant?" 

"I  aint  read  a  paper  in  a  month — I've  beeh  too  busy." 

"It  isn't  a  paper,  it's  a  story." 

"I  aint  got  no  time  for  readin'  magazines  either." 

"This  is  a  story  that  was  written  long  ago  by  a 
Frenchman,"  Carney  persisted. 

"Then  I  don't  want  to  read  it.  The  trickiest  damn 
bunch  that  ever  come  into  these  mountains  are  them 
Johnnie  Crapeaus  from  Quebec — they're  more  damn 
trouble  to  the  police  than  so  many  Injuns." 

The  soft  quizzical  voice  of  Carney  interrupted  Black 
gently.  "You  put  me  in  mind  of  a  character  in  that 
story.  Sergeant;  he  was  the  best  drawn,  if  I  might 
discriminate  over  a  great  story." 

This  allusion  touched  Black's  vanity,  and  drew  him 
to  ask:  "What  did  he  do — how  am  I  like  him?"  He 
eyed  Carney  suspiciously. 

"The  character  I  liked  in  Les  Miserables  was  a 
policeman,  like  yourself,  and  his  mind  was  only  cap- 
able of  containing  the  one  idea — duty.  It  was  a  fetish 
with  him;  he  was  a  fanatic." 

"You're  damn  funny,  Bulldog,  aint  you?  What  I 
ought  to  do  is  slip  the  bangles  on  you  and  leave  you 
in  the  dark." 

"If  you  could.  I  give  you  full  permission  to  try. 
Sergeant;  if  you  can  clamp  them  on  me  there  won't  be 
any  hard  feelings,  and  the  first  time  I  meet  you  on  the 
trail  I  won't  set  you  afoot." 

Carney  had  risen  to  his  feet,  ostensibly  to  throw  his 
cigarette  through  the  bars  of  the  open  window. 

Black  stood  glowering  at  him.  He  knew  Carney's 
reputation  well  enough  to  know  that  to  try  to  handcuff 
him  meant  a  fight — a  fight  over  nothing;  and  unless 
he  used  a  gun  he  might  possibly  get  the  worst  of  it. 

"It  would  only  be  spite  work,"  Carney  declared 
presently;  "these  logs  would  hold  anybody,  and  you 
know  it." 

In  spite  of  his  rough  manner  the  Sergeant  rather 
admired  Bulldog's  gentlemanly  independence,  the 
quiet  way  in  which  he  had  submitted  to  arrest;  it 
would  be  a  feather  in  his  cap  that,  single  handed,  he 
had  locked  the  famous  Bulldog  up.  His  better  sense 
told  him  to  leave  well  enough  alone. 

"Yes,"  he  said  grudgingly,  "I  guess  these  walls  will 
hold  you.  I'll  be  sleeping  in  the  other  room,  a  reception 
committee  if  you  have  callers." 

"Thanks,  Sergeant,  I  take  it  all  back.  Leave  me  a 
candle,  and  give  me  something  to  read." 


Black  pondered  over  this;  but  Carney's  allusion  to 
the  policeman  in  Les  Miserables  had  had  an  effect.  He 
brought  from  the  other  room  a  couple  of  magazines  and 
a  candle,  went  out,  and  locked  the  door. 

/^ARNEY  pulled  off  his  boots,  stretched  himself  on 
^  the  bunk  and  read.  He  could  hear  Sergeant  Black 
fussing  at  a  table  in  the  outer  room ;  then  the  Sergeant 
went  out  and  Carney  knew  that  he  had  gone  to  send  a 
wire  to  Major  Silver  for  instructions  about  his  cap- 
tive. After  a  time  he  came  back.  About  ten  o'clock 
Carney  heard  the  policeman's  boots  drop  on  the  floor, 
his  bunk  creak,  and  knew  that  the  representative  of 
the  law  had  retired.  A  vagrant  thought  traversed  his 
mind  that  the  heavy  dispositioned,  phlegmatic  police- 
man would  be  a  sound  sleeper  once  oblivious.  How- 
ever, that  didn't  matter,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
escape. 

Carney  himself  dozed  over  a  wordy  story,  only  to 
be  suddenly  wakened  by  a  noise  at  his  elbow.  Wary, 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  his  order  of  life,  he  sat  up 
wide  awake,  ready  for  action.  Then  by  the  light  of  the 
sputtering  candle,  he  saw  his  magazine  sprawling  on 
the  floor,  and  knew  he  had  been  wakened  by  its  fall. 
His  bunk  had  creaked;  but,  listening,  no  sound 
reached  his  ears  from  the  other  room,  except  certain 
stertorous  breathings.  He  had  guessed  right.  Ser- 
geant Black  was  an  honest  sleeper,  one  of  Shake- 
speare's full-paunched  kind. 

Carney  blew  out  the  candle;  and  now,  perversely,  his 
mind  refused  to  cuddle  down  and  rest,  but  took  up 
the  matter  of  Jack  the  Wolf's  presence.  He  hated  to 
know  that  such  an  evil  beast  was  even  indirectly  asso- 
ciated with  Seth,  who  was  easily  led.  His  concern  was 
not  over  Seth  so  much  as  over  Jeanette. 

He  lay  wide  awake  in  the  dark  for  an  hour;  then  a 
faint  noise  came  from  the  barred  windows;  it  was  a 
measured,  methodical,  click-click-click  of  a  pebble  tap- 
ping on  iron. 

Wfth  the  stealthiness  of  a  cat  he  left  the  bunk,  so 
gently  that  no  tell-tale  sound  rose  from  its  boards, 
and  softly  stepping  to  the  window  thrust  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  between  the  bars. 

A  soft  warm  hand  grasped  his,  and  he  felt  the 
smooth  sides  of  a  folded  paper.  As  he  gave  the  hand 
a  reassuring  pressure,  his  knuckles  were  tapped  gent- 
ly by  something  hard.  He  transferred  the  paper  to  his 
other  hand,  and  reaching  out  again,  something  was 
thrust  into  it,  that,  when  he  lifted  it  within,  he  found 
was  a  strong  screw-driver. 

He  crept  back  to  his  bunk,  slipped  the  screw-driver 
between  the  blankets,  and  standing  by  the  door 
listened  for  ten  seconds;  then  a  faint  gurgling  breath 
told  him  that  Black  slept. 

Making  a  hiding  canopy  of  his  blanket,  he  lighted 
his  candle,  unfolded  the  paper,  and  read : 

"Two  planks,  north  end,  fastened  with  screws.  Below  is 
tunnel  that  leads  to  the  mine.  Will  meet  you  there.  Come 
soon.      Important." 

There  was  no  name  signed,  but  Carney  knew  it  was 
Jeanette's  writing. 

LJE  blew  out  the  candle  and  stepping  softly  to  the 

-^  other  end  of  the  pen  knelt  down,  and  with  his  finger 
tips  searched  the  ends  of  the  two  planks  nearest  the 
log  wall.  At  first  he  was  baffled,  his  fingers  finding  the 
flat  heads  of  ordinary  nails;  but  presently  he  dis- 
covered that  these  heads  were  dummies,  half-an-inch 
long.  Suddenly  a  board  rasped  in  the  other  room.  He 
had  just  time  to  slip  back  to  his  bunk  when  a  key 
clinked  in  the  lock,  and  a  light  glinted  through  a  chink 
as  the  door  opened. 

As  if  .suddenly  startled  from  sleep,  Carney  called 
out:     "Who's  that — what  do  you  want?" 

The  Sergeant  peered  in  and  answered:  "Nothing! 
thought  I  heard  you  moving  about.  Are  you  all  right, 
Carney?" 

He  swept  the  pen  with  his  candle,  noted  Carney's 
boots  on  the  floor,  and,  satisfied,  closed  the  door  and 
went  back  to  his  bunk. 

This  interruption  rather  pleased  Carney;  he  felt 
that  it  was  a  somnolent  sense  of  duty,  responsibility 
that  had  wakened  Black.  Now  that  he  had  investi- 
gated and  found  everything  all  right  he  w-ould  prob- 
ably sleep  soundly  for  hours. 

Carney  waited  ten  minutes.  The  Sergeant's  bunk 
had  given  a  note  of  complaint  as  its  occupant  turned 
over;  now  it  was  still.  Taking  his  boots  in  his  hand 
he  crept  back  to  the  end  of  the  pen  and  rapidly, 
noiselessly,  withdrew  the  screw-nails  from  both  ends 
of  two  planks.  Then  he  crept  back  to  the  door  and 
listened;  the  other  room  was  silent  save  for  the  same 
livtle  sleep  breathings  he  had  heard  before. 

With  the  screw-driver  he  lifted  the  planks,  slipped 
through  the  opening,  all  in  the  dark,  and  drew  the 
planks  back  into  place  over  his  head.  He  had  to 
crouch  in  the  little  tunnel. 
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"DULLING  on  his  boots,  on  hands  and  knees  he  crawled 
through  the  small  tunnel  for  fifty  yards.  Then 
he  came  to  stope  timbers  stood  on  end,  and  turning 
these  to  one  side  found  himself  in  what  he  knew  must 
be  a  cross-cut  from  the  main  drift  that  ran  between 
the  mine  opening  and  the  hotel. 

As  he  stood  up  in  this  he  heard  a  faint  whistle,  and 
whispered :  "Jeanette." 

The  girl  came  forward  in  the  dark,  her  hand  touch- 
ing his  arm. 

"I'm  so  glad,"  she  whispered.  "We'd  better  stand 
here  in  the  dark,  for  I  have  something  serious  to 
tell  you." 

Then  in  a  low  tone  the  girl  said : 

"The  Wolf  and  Cayuse  Braun  are  going  to  hold  up 
the  train  to-night,  just  at  the  end  of  the  trestle,  and 
rob  the  express  car." 

"Is  Seth  in  it?" 

"Yes,  he's  standing  in,  but  he  isn't  going  to  help 
on  the  job.  The  Wolf  is  going  to  board  the  train 
at  the  station,  and  enter  the  express  car  when  the  train 
is  creeping  over  the  trestle.  He's  got  a  bar  and  rope 
for  fastening  the  door  of  the  car  behind  t.ie  express  car. 
When  the  engine  reaches  the  other  side  Cayuse  will 
jump  it,  hold  up  the  engineer,  and  make  him  stop  the 
train  long  enough  to  throw  the  gold  off  while  the  other 
cars  are  still  on  the  trestle;  then  the  Wolf  will  jump 
off,  and  Cayuse  will  force  the  engineer  to  carry  the 
train  on,  and  will  drop  off  on  the  up-grade,  half-a-mile 
beyond." 

"Old  stuff,  but  rather  effective,"  Carney  commented; 
"they'll  get  away  with  it,  I  believe." 

"I  listened  to  them  planning  the  whole  thing  out," 
Jeanette  confessed,  "and  they  didn't  know  I  could  hear 
them." 

"What  about  this  little  tunnel  under  the  jail — that's 
a  new  one  on  me?" 

"Seth  had  it  dug  pretending  he  was  looking  for  gold; 
but  the  men  who  dug  it  didn't  know  that  it  led  under 
the  jail,  and  he  finished  it  himself,  fixed  the  planks,  and 
all.  You  see  when  the  police  go  away  they  leave  the 
keys  with  him  in  case  any  sudden  trouble  comes  up. 
Nobody  knows  about  it  but  Seth." 

There  was  a  tang  of  regret  in  Carney's  voice  as  he 
said: 

"Seth  is  playing  it  pretty  low  down,  Jeanette:  he's 
practically  stealing  from  his  pals.  I  put  twenty 
thousand  in  gold  in  to-night  to  go  by  that  train,  coke 
money;  he  knows  it,  and  that's  what  these  thieves 
are  after." 

"Surely  Seth  wouldn't  do  that.  Bulldog — steal  from 
his  partners!" 

"Well,  not  quite,  Jeanette.  He  figures  that  the  ex- 
press company  is  responsible,  will  have  to  make  good, 
and  that  my  people  will  get  their  money  back;  but, 
all  the  same,  it's  kind  of  like  that — it's  rotten!" 

"What  am  I  to  do.  Bulldog?  I  can't  peach,  can  I — 
not  on  Seth?  And  he's  been  kind  of  good  to  me,  too. 
He  aint — well,  once  I  thought  he  was  all  right,  but 
since  I  knew  you  it's  been  different.  I've  stuck  to  him 
— you  know.  Bulldog,  how  straight  I've  been — But  a 
thief!" 

"No,  you  can't  give  Seth  away,  Jeanette."  Carney 
broke  in,  for  the  girl's  voice  carried  a  tremble. 

"I  think  they  had  planned  that  you  being  here  in 
Bucking  Horse,  the  police  would  kind  of  throw  the 
blame  of  this  thing  on  you.  Then  your  being  arrested 
upset  that.  What  am  I  to  do.  Bulldog?  Will  you  speak 
to  Seth  and  stop  it?" 

"No.  He'd  know  you  had  told  me.  Besides,  girl, 
I'm  in  jail." 

"But  you're  free  now — you'll  go  away." 

"Let  me  think  a  minute,  Jeanette. 

A  S  he  stood  pondering,  there  was  the  glint  of  a  light, 
•'*  a  faint  rose  flicker  on  the  wall  and  flooring  of  the 
cross-cut  they  stood  in,  and  they  saw,  passing  along 
the  main  drift,  Seth,  the  Wolf,  and  Cayuse  Braun. 

The  girl  clutched  Carney's  arm  and  whispered. 
"There  they  go.  Seth  is  going  out  with  them,  but  he'll 
come  back  and  stay  in  the  hotel  while  they  pull  the 
job  off." 

The  passing  of  the  three  men  seemed  to  have  gal- 
vanized Carney  into  action,  fructified  in  his  mind  some 
plan,  for  he  said: 

"You  go  back  to  the  hotel,  Jeanette,  and  say  nothing 
— I  will  see  what  I  can  do." 

"And  Seth— you  won't—" 

"Plug  him  for  his  treachery?  No,  because  of  you 
he's  quite  safe.  Don't  bother  your  pretty  little  head 
about  it." 

The  girl's  hand  that  had  rested  all  this  time  on 
Carney's    arm    was    trembling.      Suddenly    she    said, 


brokenly,  hesitatingly,  just  as  a  school-girl  might  have 
blundered  over  wording  the  grand  passion: 

"Bulldog,  do  you  know  how  much  I  like  you?  Have 
you  ever  thought  of  it  at  all,  wondered?" 

"Yes,  many  times,  girl;  how  could  I  help  it?  You 
come  pretty  near  to  being  the  finest  girl  I  ever  knew." 

"But  we've  never  talked  about  it,  have  we,  Bulldog?" 

"No;  why  should  we?  Difl'erent  men  have  different 
ideas  about  those  things.  Seth  can't  see  that  because 
that  gold  was  ours  in  the  gang,  he  shouldn't  steal  it; 
that's  one  kind  of  man.     I'm  different." 

"You  mean  that  I'm  like  the  gold?" 

"Yes,  I  guess  that's  what  I  mean.  You  see,  well — 
you  know  what  I  mean,  Jeanette." 

"But  you  like  me?" 

"So  much  that  I  want  to  keep  ycu  good  enough  to 
like." 

"Would  it  be  playing  the  game  crooked.  Bulldog,  if 
you — if  I  kissed  you?" 

"Not  wrong  for  you  to  do  it,  Jeanette,  because  you 
don't  know  how  to  do  what  I  call  wrong,  but  I'm  afraid 
I  couldn't  square  it  with  myself.  Don't  get  this  wrong, 
girl,  it  sounds  a  little  too  holy,  put  just  that  way.  I've 
kissed  many  a  fellow's  girl,  but  I  don't  want  to  kiss  you, 
being  Seth's  girl,  and  that  isn't  because  of  Seth, 
either.    Can  you  untangle  that — get  what  I  mean?" 

"I  get  it.  Bulldog.    You  are  some  man,  some  man!" 

There  was  a  catch  in  the  girl's  voice;  she  took 
her  hand  from  Carney's  arm  and  drew  the  back  of  it 
irritably  across  her  eyes;  then  she  said  in  a  steadier 
voice:     "Good  night,  man — I'm  going  back." 

Together  they  felt  their  way  along  the  cross-cut,  and 
when  they  came  to  the  main  drift,  Carney  said: 

"I'm  going  out  through  the  hotel,  Jeanette,  if  there's 
nobody  about;  I  want  to  get  my  horse  from  the  stable. 
When  we  come  to  the  cellar  you  go  ahead  and  clear  the 
way  f;r  r.;c." 

THE  passage  from  the  drift  through  the  cellar  led 
up  into  a  little  store-room  at  the  back  of  the  hotel; 
and  through  this  Carney  passed  out  to  the  stable, 
where  he  saddled  his  buckskin,  transferring  to  his  belt 
a  gun  that  was  in  a  pocket  of  the  saddle.  Then  he 
fastened  to  the  horn  the  two  bags  that  had  been  on  the 
pack  mule.  Leading  the  buckskin  out  he  avoided  the 
street,  cut  down  the  hillside,  and  skirted  the  turbulent 
Bucking  Horse. 

A  half  moon  hung  high  in  a  deep-blue  sky  that  on 
both  sides  was  bitten  by  the 
jagged    rock    teeth    of    the 
Selkirks.     The  long  curving 

wooden    trestle    looked    like  *- 

the  skeleton  of  some  gigantic 
serpent  in  the  faint  moon- 
light, its  head  resting  on  the 


The  man  who  had  bound  him 
cathered  up  the  bars  of  loot. 


left  bank  of  the  Bucking  Horse,  half-a-mile  from 
where  the  few  lights  of  the  mining  town  glimmered, 
and  its  tail  coming  back  to  the  same  side  of  the  stream 
after  traversing  two  short  kinks.  It  looked  so  inade- 
quate, so  frail  in  the  night  light  to  carry  the  huge 
Mogul  engine  with  its  trailing  cars.  No  wonder  the 
train  went  over  it  at  a  snail's  pace,  just  the  pace  to 
invite  a  highwayman's  attention. 

And  with  the  engine  stopped  with  a  pistol  at  the 
engineer's  head  what  chance  that  anyone  would  drop 
from  the  train  to  the  trestle  to  hurry  to  his  assistance? 

Carney  admitted  to  himself  that  the  hold-up  was 
fairly  well  planned,  and  no  doubt  would  go  through 
unless —  At  this  juncture  of  thought  Carney  chuckled. 
The  little  unforeseen  something  that  was  always  pop- 
ping into  the  plans  of  crooks  might  eventuate. 

When  he  came  to  thick  scrub  growth  Carney  dis- 
mounted and  led  the  buckskin,  whispering,  "Steady, 
Pat^easy  my  boy!" 

The  buckskin  knew  that  he  must  make  no  noisy 
slip — that  there  was  no  hurry.  He  and  Carney  had 
chummed  together  for  three  years,  the  man  talking  to 
him  as  though  he  had  a  knowledge  of  what  his  master 
said,  and  he  understanding  much  of  the  import  if  not 
the  uttered  signs. 

Sometimes  going  down  a  declivity  the  horse's  soft 
muzzle  was  over  Carney's  shoulders,  the  flexible  upper 
lip  snuggling  his  neck  or  cheek;  and  sometimes  as  they 
went  up  again  Carney's  arm  was  over  the  buckskin's 
withers  and  they  walked  like  two  men  arm  in  arm. 

They  went  through  the  scrubby  bush  in  the  noiseless 
way  of  a  wary  deer;  no  tell-tale  stone  was  thrust  loose 
to  go  tinkling  down  the  hillside;  they  trod  on  no  dried 
brush  to  break  with  snapping  noise. 

Presently  Carney  dropped  the  rein  from  over  the 
horse's  head  to  the  ground,  took  his  lariat  from  the 
saddle-horn,  hung  the  two  pack-bags  over  his  shoulder, 
and  whispered:  "Wait  here.  Patsy  boy,"  slipped 
through  the  brush  and  wormed  his  way  cautiously  to  a 
huge  boulder  a  hundred  feet  from  the  trestle.  There 
he  sat  down,  his  back  against  the  rock,  and  his  eye  on 
the  blobs  of  yellow  light  that  was  Bucking  Horse  town. 
Presently  from  beyond  the  rock  carried  to  his  listening 
cars  the  clink  of  an  iron-shod  hoof  against  a  stone,  and 
he  heard  a  suppressed,  "Damn!" 

"Coming,  I  guess,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 
Continued  on  page  97 
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Pressure  ice  piled  up  by  collision  between  fields  of  ice. 

THE  10th  of  April,  1914,  found  Storker  Storker- 
sen,  Ole  Andreasen,  and  myself  with  one  sledge, 
six  dogs,  provisions  foi-  a  month,  and  the  faith 
that  the  sea  and  ice  would  furnish  us  food  when 
needed,  embarked  upon  an  exploration  of  the  un- 
known frozen  ocean  north  of  Alaska. 

That  the  main  portion  of  the  unexplored  Arctic  lies 
north  of  Alaska  and  north  of  Siberia,  rather  than 
north  of  Norway  or  Greenland,  results  partly  from 
accident  and  partly  from  well-known,  although  seldom 
realized,  geographical  conditions.  It  is  in  a  sense  ac- 
cidental that  the  civilization  of  our  time  has  flourished 
mainly  on  the  two  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Atlantic 
has  been  the  greater  highway  of  our  ancestors  and  our 
contemporaries,  and  the  Pacific  is  only  beginning  to 
come  into  its  own. 

But  the  Pole  would  not  as  yet  have  been  reached,  or 
at  least  it  would  not  have  baen  reached  so  easily,  had 
the  Atlantic  in  certain  definite,  natural  aspects  been 
similar  to  the  Pacific.  Both  oceans  have  their  warm 
currents  and  their  cold  ones,  afi'ecting  powerfully  the 
climates  of  various  lands.  The  warm  currents  of  the 
Pacific  have  no  access  to  the  Arctic,  for  the  gateway 
through  Bering  Straits  is  too  narrow  and  too  shallow, 
and  even  the  more  southerly  chain  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands  turns  them  effectively  aside.  But  the  Atlantic 
is  open  to  the  north,  and  that  greatest  of  all  rivers, 
the  Gulf  Stream,  sweeps  up  through  the  wide  and 
deep  gap  between  Norway  and  Greenland,  carrying 
unmeasurable  quantties  of  water  warmed  in  the 
tropics  north  into  what  otherwise  would  be  an  oce;in 
perpetually  covered  with  ice.  Iceland  is  arctic  in  name, 
sub-arctic  in  latitude,  but  temperate  in  climate  be- 
cause of  the  warm  waters  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
that  reach  its  shores.  Few,  even  of  those  who  know 
that  Iceland  is  not  as  coid  as  its  name,  realize  how  far 
it  falls  short  of  the  rigorous  climate  it  is  supposed 
to  have. 

The   Pole  of   Inaccessibility 

T  T  is  obvious  that  if  you  can  sail  six  hundred  miles 
■*■  nearer  the  geographic  Pole  on  the  Atlantic  side  than 
on  the  Pacific,  then  the  geographic  Pole  is  not  the 
most  difficult  point  to  reach  by  sled,  for  the  point  most 
diflficult  to  reach  is  necessarily  the  one  most  remote 
from  the  farthest  port  attainable  by  ship.  This  spot 
will  then  be  about  three  hundred  miles  away  from  the 
North  Pole  in  the  direction  of  the  Pacific.  We  may 
call  it  the  "Pole  of  Inaccossibility,"  and  it  is  roughly, 
as  would  be  expected,  the  centre  of  the  million  square 
miles  of  unexplored  area  that  lay  white  on  all  properly 
constructed  maps  at  the  beginning  of  our  expedition. 
It  was  now  our  task  to  make  as  deep  inroads  as  we 
could  into  this  region  of  mystery,  and  we  had  under- 
taken to  do  it  not  by  employing  an  elaborate  trans- 
portation system  to  keep  us  supplied  with  food  and 
fuel  brought  from  more  southerly  latitude,  as  had 
been  the  custom  of  previous  explorers,  but  by  living 
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by  forage  in  a  region  described  in  most  polar  books  and 
characterized  in  most  men's  minds  by  "desolate,"  "life- 
less," "barren,"  "cold,"  and  other  forbidding  adjectives. 

We  had,  in  other  words,  undertaken  to  do  on  the 
surface  of  the  moving  polar  ice  the  same  things  that 
the  whole  world  is  trying  to  do  in  the  latitudes  of  citie.'s 
and  farms,  of  cereals  and  orchards;  that  is,  to  make  a 
living.  And  this,  being  analyzed,  meant  four  things — 
that  we  had  to  find  on  the  ice  or  in  the  water  enough 
of  some  wholesome  kind  of  food  and  enough  of  some 
suitable  sort  of  fuel,  and  that  we  had  to  be  so  dressed 
as  to  be  comfortable  by  day,  so  housed  as  to  be  warm  at 
night.  The  more  you  have  read  of  polar  literature  the 
more  convinced  you  will  be  that  not  one  of  these  four 
desiderata  is  easy  of  attainment.  We  shall  proceed  to  a 
summarized  exposition  of  how  we  attained  each  of  the 
four. 

In  the  main  our  food  was  seal.  It  may  appear  sur- 
prising at  first  that  we  should  find  seals  abundant, 
in  view  of  their  having  been  so  seldom  seen  by  polar 
explorers  and  their  absence  having  been  so  frequently 
asserted.  Other  explorers  started  from  home  with  the 
universally  held  assumption  that  the  Arctic  was  a  deso- 
late region,  and  they,  therefore,  provided  themselves 
with  food  for  the  entire  journey,  and,  having  the  food 
in  their  sleds,  their  whole  concern  was  to  make  the 
journey  before  that  food  was  eaten.  But  we  had 
started  with  a  different  assumption,  and  we  conse- 
quently had  eyes  for  things  they  had  not  seen.  Instead 
of  assuming  the  barrenness  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  we  ac- 
cepted that  conclusion  of  oceanography  which  says  that 
in  a  given  cubic  unit  of  ocean  water  there  is  least 
plankton,  or  floating  life,  at  the  equator,  and  that  it 
increases  northward  and  southward  towards  the  Poles. 
In  other  words,  there  are  more  tons  of  animal  life  in  a 
cubic  mile  of  water  in  the  West  Indies  than  there  are 
at  the  equator,  and  more  in  the  latitude  of  New  York 
than  in  the  West  Indies,  and  more  again  at  the  Arctic 
Circle.  Seeing  that  this  plankton  life  is  the  food  of  the 
seals,  we  expected  to  find  the  seals  everywhere,  believ- 
ing they  would  "follow  the  feed,"  and  we  concluded 
that  the  reason  they  had  not  been  observed  by  the  ex- 
plorers of  the  past  was  the  same  which  prevents 
'he  tourists  from  noting  the  rich  life  of  the  oceans  they 
cross. 

It  may  occur  to  some  that  even  if  seals  were  every- 
where in  the  Polar  Sea,  they  could  not  be  secured,  be- 
cause they  would  be  under  the  ice.  Even  were  they 
under  the  ice  they  could  have  been  secured,  by  methods 
which  I  have  described  in  a  book  published  some  years 
ago,  but  we  found  no  occasion  for  the  use  of  this  par- 
ticular hunting  method  on  the  present  voyage,  and  I 
need  not  repeat  the  description  here.  That  method  is 
used  on  the  immovable  ice  near  shore  or  between 
islands,  but  we  were  travelling  over  an  ocean  more  than 
ii  mile  deep  with  the  ice  on  top  broken  everywhere  by 
the  stresses  of  winds  and  currents.  It  is  not  an  un- 
just comparison  to  say  that  the  pieces  of  ice  in  the 
Arctic  are  represented  with  moderate  correctness  by 
pieces  of  boards,  with 
interspersed  small 
chips,  floating  close  to- 
);'ether  on  the  surface  of 
a  pond.  In  traveling  by 
sled  we  sometimes  have 
to  cross  an  ice-cake 
twenty-five  or  more 
miles  in  diameter,  Sut 
more  frequer.tly  tne 
cakes  are  a  feu  miles  o" 
a  mile  or  a  few  hundred 
yards  or  even  a 
few  dozen  yards  in  ex- 
tent, and  we  make  pro- 
gress b'.'  crossing  from 
corner  to  corner  where 
the  cakes  touch.  We 
generally  aimed  to  make 
camp  in  the  vicinity  of 
some  patch  of  water, 
and  while  the  other 
men  built  the  snow- 
house  I  would  sit  on  a 


Numerous    gulk    in    the  open    leads   were   en- 
countered  before   Banks   Island    was    reached. 


cake  of  ice 
beside  the 
open  water 
and  watch 
for  a  seal. 

How   We 
Caught  Seals 

IT  would 
A  take  about 
an  hour  to 
make  camp, 
and  if  before 
that  time  a 
seal  came  up 
he  was  shot — 
shot  •  through 
the  head, 
for  a  body 
wound  might 
let  water 
enough      into 

his  lungs  to  sink  him.  The  animal,  once  dead,  would 
in  nine  cases  cut  of  ten  float  horizontally  on  the  sur- 
face like  a  short  log  of  wood.  To  get  him  "ashore"  on 
the  firm  ice  we  had  a  retrieving  arrangement  consist- 
ing of  a  knob  of  wood  about  the  size  of  a  grapefruit, 
from  three  sides  of  which  were  sticking  out  recurved 
hooks  resembling  cod-hooks.  To  one  end  of  the  knob  is 
attached  a  long,  slender  cod-line  which  is  held  coiled 
in  one  hand,  while  the  knob  of  wood  at  the  end  of  about 
a  fathom  of  line  is  swung  at  high  speed  over  one's  head 
and  can  then  be  thrown  three  or  four  times  as  far  as  a 
cowboy  can  throw  a  lariat.  Your  aim  is  to  throw- 
beyond  the  seal  and  then,  when  you  pull  the  line  in, 
hand  over  hand,  the  knob  will  eventually  slide  over  his 
back,  when  one  of  the  sharp  hooks  will  pierce  his  skin, 
and  he  is  easily  hauled  in.  If  the  seal  is  too  far  away 
to  be  reached  with  this  retrieving  device,  we  sometime.s 
let  him  lie  in  the  water  overnight,  hoping  that  in  the 
morning  young  ice  will  have  formed  strong  enough  so 
that  a  man  can  crawl  out  and  get  him.  Or  if  the  meat 
is  needed  for  immediate  consumption,  we  launch  what 
we  call  a  "sled  raft,"  which  is  our  sled  converted  into 
a  boat  by  spreading  a  tarpaulin  on  the  ice,  setting  the 
sled  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  lashing  it  up  on  the  sides. 
This  tarpaulin  was  of  No.  2  cotton  canvas,  water- 
proofed with  lard,  and  weighed  about  forty  pounas.  It 
enabled  us  to  convert  a  fourteen-foot  sled  into  a  boat 
that  would  easily  carry  a  thousand  pounds. 

While  the  weather  is  cold  we  get  all  our  sea's  in  the 
water  by  the  method  just  described.  But  when  sum- 
mer approaches  the  seals  love  to  bask  in  the  sun,  and 
are  then  found  more  commonly  on  top  of  the  ice,  sleep- 
ing on  a  slippery  incline  by  the  edge  of  a  lead,  or  by 
one  of  their  breathing-holes  in  which  they  have  lived  all 
winter  and  which  in  spring  has  been  enlarged  by  the 
thaw  water  or  by  the  animal's  own  teeth,  so  as  to  en- 


[yanding"  on  the  ice  field  after  t-rossinK  a  lead. 
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able  him  to  haul  himself  out.  The  seal's  sun-naps  are 
continually  disturbed  by  his  dreams  of  his  enemy,  the 
polar  bear,  or  at  least  that  seems  a  reasonable  way  of 
interpreting  his  behavior,  for  after  sleeping  foi  thirty 
seconds  or  perhaps  a  minute,  he  will  wake  up,  laise  his 
head  as  high  as  he  conveniently  can,  which  is  fourteen 
or  sixteen  inches,  and  make  a  complete  survey  of  the 
horizon.  If  nothing  suspicious  is  seen,  this  survoy 
takes  about  ten  seconds,  after  which  he  drops  his  bead 
on  the  ice  again  and  sleeps  a  minute  more.  Sometimes 
the  ice  is  a  little  rough  in  his  vicinity  and  you  can 
crawl  up  and  shoot  him  from  behind  cover,  but  more 
frequently  he  has  chosen  a  level  expanse  where  no 
concealment  is  possible,  and  you  must,  therefore,  ap- 
proach him  realizing  that  he  is  going  to  see  you  before 
you  are  near  enough  to  shoot. 

XJO  mammal  known  to  me  has 
'  ^  eyesight  which  at  all  com- 
pares with  that  of  a  man.  A 
wolf  can  see  you  under  favorable 
conditions  a  little  more  than 
half  a  mile  away;  a  caribou  at  a 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile;  and  a  seal  commonly  at 
about  three  hundred  yards  if  you 
are  standing  up,  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  yards 
if  you  are  lying  down.  You  can 
walk  unconcernedly  toward  a 
seal  until  less  than  four  hun'dred 
yards  away,  after  which  you  be- 
sin  a  careful  approach.  You 
crawl  ahead  on  all-fours  while  he 
sleeps,  and  you  lie  flat  and  mo- 
tionless while  he  is  awake.  It 
might  seem  that  something  could 
be  gained  by  wearing  white 
clothing  to  match  the  snow,  but 
this  is  the  reverse  of  wisdom,  for 
the  seal's  one  enemy  that  he 
fears  is  the  polar  bear,  and  the 
polar  bear  is  white.  If  a  seal 
sees  anything  that  is  suspicious 
and  white,  he  takes  discretion  to 
be  the  better  part  of  valor  and 
<!i\es  promptly  into  his  hole.  If 
the  suspicious  object  is  black,  ho 
assumes  that  it  is  probably  an- 
sther  seal  that  has  come  out  of 
another  hole  to  bask  in  the  sun. 
task  of  the  hunter  to  simulate  a  seal. 

When  the  seal  first  sees  you  his  actions  are  unmis- 
takable. He  turns  so  as  to  face  you  directly;  he 
raises  his  head  a  trifle  higher  than  before,  and  instead 
of  bending  his  neck  to  survey  the  complete  horizon,  he 
looks  at  you  steadily  and  intently.  You  must  be  care- 
ful that  his  first  view  of  you  shall  be  a  broadside  view, 
for  a  man  lying  flat  resembles  a  seal  most  in  that  posi- 


Since  this  picture   was 
erscn     spent     seven 

driftinK  throui;h 
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tion.  It  is  best  to  lie  still 
with  one's  head  on  the  ice 
for  about  half  a  minute; 
but  the  seal  knows  the 
habits  of  his  own  kind  as 
well  as  the  careful  hun- 
ter knows  them,  and  if 
you  were  to  lie  motion- 
less for  more  than  a 
minute  at  a  time  he  would 
strongly  suspect  that  you 
are  not  a  seal,  and  in  two 

minutes  he  would  probably  be  convinced  and  would 
go  into  the  water.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  after 
about  half  a  minute  of  quiescence,  to  raise  your  head 
seal-fashion  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  above  the  ice, 
keep  it  there  about  eight  or  ten  seconds,  and  drop  it  on 
the  ice  again.  By  the  time  this 
has  been  repeated  three  or  four 
times  the  seal  is  commonly  con- 
vinced that  you  are  one  of  his 
kind  and  will  begin  again  to  take 
his  interrupted  naps.  If  he  is 
more  suspicious  than  ordinary,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  move  your 
feet  a  little  as  well.  Like  many 
other  animals,  a  seal  is  common- 
ly lousy,  and  scratches  frequent- 
ly with  his  hind  flippers.  If  a 
man  lying  flat  flexes  his  legs 
from  the  knee,  the  motion  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  seal  scratch- 
ing with  his  hind  flippers.  These 
tactics  nearly  always  convince 
the  most  skeptical  seal,  and  when 
once  his  regular  naps  are  re- 
sumed you  move  ahead  snake- 
wise  while  he  sleeps,  and  play 
seal  whenever  he  is  awake, 
watching  you. 

Approaching  a  seal  in  this  fa- 
shion is  tedious  at  best,  for  it 
takes  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two 
hours  to  get  within  fifty  to 
seventy-five  yards.  A  man  with 
uncommon  eyesight  might  score 
a  brain  shot  at  one  hundred 
yards  or  over,  but  I  have  found 
by  long  experience  that  in  ordin- 
ary conditions  of  light  I  have  to 
be  within  seventy-five  yards  to  be  certain  of  a  brain 
shot.  No  other  kind  of  shot  will  do  than  through  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord,  for  the  animal  is  lying  on  an  in- 
cline of  wet  ice  so  slippery  that,  if  he  gives  the  least 
quiver  after  death,  his  body  will  slide  into  the  hole.  Its 
buoyancy  is  enough  eventually  to  float  it,  but  the 
momentum  of  its  downward  glide  will  take  it  diagonally 
into  the  sea  ten  or  fifteen  feet  and  the  body  will  rise 
underneath  the  ice  at  an  unknown  point  and  cannot 

he  recovered.  In  the 
summer-time  the  creep- 
ing approach  is  disagree- 
able as  well  as  tedious, 
for  then  the  surface  of 
the  ice  is  covered  with 
ponds  of  water,  from  a 
few  inches  to  as  much  as 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  depth, 
and  you  have  to  advance 
through  these  without 
splashing  and  without 
any  unseal-like  move- 
ments, which  means  that 
your  mode  of  locomotion 
through  the  water  as  well 
as  over  the  ice  has  to  be 
that  of  a  snake.  But  if 
you  are  careful  and  make 
no  splashes,  and  if  the 
wind  is  strong  enough  to 
prevent  the  seal's  hearing 
you  distinctly  and  not 
strong  enough  to  flap 
your    clolhinr.     you    can 


taken,  Storker  Stork- 
onths     on     an     ice-floe 
the   Arctic   sea. 
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crawl  near  enough  to  a  seal  to  take  hold  of  one  of  his 
flippers  with  your  left  hand  while  you  stab  him  with  a 
knife  with  your  right.  Eskimos  occasionally  do  this, 
but  only  for  a  stunt  or  when  they  have  happened  to 
lose  their  harpoons. 

In  so  far  as  the  polar  bear  is  an  item  in  our  diet, 
the  affair  is  far  simpler  than  with  the  seal.  You  do  not 
have  to  hunt  the  bear,  for  he  generally  saves  you  the 
trouble  by  hunting  you.  This  is  not  the  case  on  or  very 
near  land,  for  there  the  bears  are  timid  because  they 
fear  their  two  enemies — man  and  the  wolf.  It  does 
not  seem  likely  that  wolves  ever  kill  bears,  but  still  it  is 
certain  that  the  bear  is  in  great  fear  of  the  wolf  and 
the  dog.  At  sea  the  bear  knows  no  fear.  Besides  his 
own  kind,  he  is  familiar  on  the  ice-pack  with  only  three 
living  things — the  seals,  on  which  he  lives;  the  foxes 
which  he  unintentionally  provides  with  most  of  their 
food,  but  which  never  come  near  enough  to  him  to 
give  him  a  chance  to  catch  them,  and  the  gulls,  which 
cry  loudly  and  flutter  about  him  while  he  is  at  his 
meals.  It  is  known  to  zoologists,  but  not  commonly 
realized  by  the  laity,  that  the  white  fox  is  almost  as 
much  of  H  sea  animal  as  the  polar  bear,  for  it  is  likely 
that  90  per  cent,  of  them  spend  their  winters  on  the  ice. 
They  are  not  able  at  sea  to  provide  their  own  living, 
so  several  of  them  will  usually  be  found  following  each 
bear  wherever  he  goes. 

Frequent  Visits  From  Bears 
"T^HERE  is  no  doubt  that  the  bear  is  able  to  tell  the 
-'■  difference  between  a  living  seal  and  the  meat  of  a 
dead  one  when  he  sniffs  them  in  the  air.  There  is 
always  seal  meat  in  our  baggage  and  the  smell  is 
always  about  our  camps,  so  that  when  a  bear  passes  to 
leeward  the  only  odor  which  interests  him  of  the  many 
that  come  to  his  nostrils  is  that  of  the  seal  meat. 
Knowing  no  fear,  he  comes  straight  into  camp,  walking 
leisurely  because  he  does  not  expect  the  dead  seals 
which  he  smells  to  escape  him ;  neither  has  he  in  mind 
any  hostility  or  disposition  to  attack,  for,  through  long 
experience  with  foxes  and  gulls,  he  expects  any  living 
thing  he  meets  to  make  way  for  him.  But  if,  on  com- 
ing within  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  yards  of  camp 
he  happens  to  sec  a  sleeping  dog,  and  especially  if  the 
dog  were  to  move  slightly,  as  is  common  enough,  the 
bear  apparently  thinks,  "Well,  that  is  a  live  seal,  after 
all!"  He  then  instantly  makes  himself  unbelievably 
flat  on  the  ice  and,  with  his  neck  and  snout  touching  the 
snow,  he  advances  almost  toboggan-fashion  toward  the 
dogs,  stopping  dead  if  one  of  them  moves,  and  advanc- 
ing again  when  they  become  quiet.  If  there  is  any 
anevenness  in  the  ice,  as  there  nearly  always  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  our  camps — for  we  choose  such  camping- 
places — he  will  tak:>  cover  behind  a  hummock  and  ad- 
vance in  the  shelter  of  it 

Our  dogs  are  always  tied,  for  in  the  dead  of  night  a 
good  dog  may  be  killed  or  incapacitated  in  a  fight  with 
his  companions  in  less  time  than  it  takes  a  sleeping  man 
to  wake  up  and  run  out  of  the  house  to  interfere.  But 
we  Ifnew  the  danger  from  approaching  polar  bears  and 
endeavored  to  scatter  the  dogs  in  such  a  way  that,  while 
the  bear  was  approaching  one  dog  in  an  ixposed  situa- 
tion, another  dog  wi  uld  get  the  >\in(i  of  the  bear. 
Usually,  too,  we  tie  the  dogs  to  windward  of  the  camp, 
so  that  the  bear  shall  have  to  pass  us  first.  When  one 
dog  sees  or  smells  the  bear,  he  commences  barking,  and 
in  a  second  or  two  every  other  ilog  is  barking.  I'pon 
the  first  rapid  movement  and  the  first  slight  noise  made 
by  the  dogs,  the  bear  loses  all  interest  in  them.  He 
apparently  thinks,  "After  all,  this  is  not  a  seal,  but 
a  fox  or  a  gull."  His  mind  revcrU  to  the  seal  meat  he 
has  been  smelling,  he  gets  quickly  up  from  his  flat 
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position  and  resumes  his  leisurely  walk  toward  the 
camp.  By  that  time,  even  though  we  may  have  been 
asleep,  one  of  us  will  be  out  with  a  rifle,  and  the  bullet 
near  the  heart  ends  the  story. 

IT  is  a  clear  conclusion  from  our  experience,  and 
from  that  of  a  hundred  thousand  Eskimos  and 
Indians,  that  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  satisfying  and 
wholesome  diet  is  meat  and  fat.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  other  combinations  that  make  a 
satisfactory  diet,  but  I  have  for  years 
failed  to  see  why  any  of  them  should  be 
used  by  explorers  in  the  far  north,  for 
all  others  have  to  be  brought  from  a 
distance  and  have  the  disadvantage  of 
costliness  and  difficult  transportation, 
and  no  advantage  other  than  of  what- 
ever prejudice  we  may  have  in  their 
^•-"cr,  becjiiise  of  the  accident  that 
those  are  the  foods  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  from  childhood. 

The  same  animals  that  solve  our 
food  problem  dispose  of  our  fuel  prob- 
lem also.  In  the  early  stages  of  our 
journeys,  for  six  weeks  or  two  months 
after  leaving  our  base  camps,  we  com- 
monly use  kerosene,  burning  it  in  blue- 
flame  stoves.  We  carry  the  oil  in  ten- 
gallon,  galvanized-iron  tanks,  which 
are  clinched  and  not  soldered,  so  that 
we  can  later  on  convert  them  into 
stoves  that  shall  stand  any  amount  of 
heat.  When  the  kerosene  is  gone  from 
it  the  top  is  cut  out  of  one  of  these 
tanks  and  a  little  slit  is  made  near  the  bottom  for  a 
draught-hole.  Blubber  will  not  burn  without  a  wick 
any  more  than  tallow  will,  so  to  start  our  fire  we  take 
a  piece  of  any  sort  of  cloth,  an  inch  or  so  square,  soak 
it  with  seal-oil,  and  place  it  on  the  bottom  of  the  stove. 
Over  this  bit  of  greased  rag  we  make  a  heap  of  seal  or 
bear  bones  saved  from  yesterday's  dinner,  and  on  top 
of  the  pile  we  lay  a  few  slices  of  blubber.  When  the 
greased  rag  is  lighted  the  flame  plays  up  between  the 
bones  and  strikes  the  blubber,  which  immediately  be- 
gins trying  out,  the  oil  trickling  down  over  the  bones 
and  forming  a  film  on  them  which  catches  fire  and 
flares  up,  burning  thereafter  with  a  fierce  heat  in- 
definitely so  long  as  occasional  strips  of  blubber  are 
added.  This  makes  a  fire  as  hot  as  any  that  can  be 
built  in  a  spruce  forest,  and  is  satisfactory  for  cook- 
ing in  every  way  except  that  the  smoke  is  very  thick 
and  sticky.  The  soot  of  it  is,  in  fact,  the  best  quality 
lampblack,  which  colors  anything  that  happens  to  be  to 
leeward. 

Living  in  Complete  Comfort 

AT  a  later  time  I  hope  to  discuss  fully  the  interesting 
technique  of  the  building  of  a  snow-house,  but  here, 
in  emphasizing  that  we  live  comfortably  whether  at 
sea  or  en  land  in  winter,  I  simply  say  that  a  snow-house, 
which  can  be  built  in  about  fifty  minutes,  is,  when 
properly  furnished,  practically  as  comfortable  as  a 
room  in  a  hotel  or  club.  The  floor  is  covered  with  two 
thicknesses  of  reindeer-skins,  so  that  we  are  insulated 
from  the  cold  of  the  snow  underneatli.  The  house  is 
built  on  a  deep  snowdrift.  For  entrance  there  is  an 
excavated  passageway  coming  in  through  a  hole  in  the 
floor.  In  the  top  of  the  snow  dome  there  is  a  ventilat- 
ing-hole  of  required  size,  commonly  two  to  three  inches 
jn  djanieter,  "  When  you  heat  the  house,  whether  by  a 


blue-flame  kerosene-stove 
or  the  Eskimo  type  of 
seal-oil  lamp,  a  certain 
portion  of  the  warm  air 
escapes  through  the 
ventilator.  The  doors  of 
our  houses  are  never 
closed,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  the  cold  air  they  ad- 
mit cannot  rise  from 
them  into  the  house  any 
faster  than  the  warm  air 
escapes  at  the  top,  for  the 
well-known  reasons  that 
cold  air  is  heavier  than 
warm  and  that  two 
bodies  cannot  occupy  the 
same  space  at  the  same 
time. 

We  maintain  in  the 
snow-houses  a  tempera- 
ture that  has  an  inverse 
relation  to  the  tempera- 
ture outdoors.  If  the 
weather  is  warm  outside — and  by  warm  we  mean  any- 
thing above  zero,  Fahrenheit — it  is  not  possible  to  heat 
the  interior  of  the  house  much  above  the  freezing-point 
of  water  without  melting  holes  in  the  roof.  But  the 
colder  the  weather  is  outside,  the  higher  the  tempera- 
ture that  can  be  maintained  within,  for  the  roof  is  only 
from  two  to  five  inches  thick,  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  although  snow  is  one  of  the  poorest  con- 
ductors of  heat,  still  enough  cold  penetrates  from  the 


Stefansson    dragging:   to   camp   a   seal   which    he    had   shot. 


outside    to    neutralize    the    heat    inside    and 
thawing. 


prevent 


A  Snow  House  is  Warm 

A  SNOW-HOUSE  is  the  most  adaptable  of  dwellings. 
■^*^  If  it  gets  too  warm  either  for  the  comfort  of  the 
inhabitants  or  because  the  roof  begins  to  thaw,  you 
can  lower  the  temperature  by  enlarging  the  ventilating- 
hole  with  your  knife.  If  it  gets  too  cold,  you  make  the 
hole  smaller  by  stuffing  a  mitten  into  it.  If  the  roof 
begins  to  thaw  because  it  is  made  of  blocks  that  are  too 
thick,  you  send  a  man  out  with  a  long  knife  or 
machete,  and  he  thins  them  down  until  the  frost  with- 
out neutralizes  the  heat  from  within  and  the  thawing 

stops.     But  if  you  have 

made  your  roof  too  thin, 

and  hoar-frost  begins  to 

form    from    your   breath 

and  from  the  steam  that 

rises    from    the    cooking, 

then  a  man  goes  out  with 

a    shovel    instead    of    a 

knife  and  throws  a  little 

soft  snow  on  the  roof  to 

blanket   it   from   the   ex- 
cessive cold. 

We    use    no    ration    of 

fuel.    We  have  confidence 

that  when    the    kerosene 

we  carry  is  done  we  shall 

find    plenty    of    blubber, 

which    will    be    just    as 

good,  so  we  do  not  have  a 

stove   specially   construc- 
ted to  concentrate  all  the 

heat  on   the   cooking-pot, 

but  are  glad  to  have  much 

of    its    escape    into    the 


room  to  warm  it  up.  If,  when  the  cooking  is  done,  the 
room  is  not  yet  warm  enough,  we  let  the  stove  burn 
until  the  temperature  is  what  we  desire,  which  will  be 
about  sixty  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  if  the  temperature 
outside  is  perhaps  fifty  below  zero.  Commonly  we 
allow  the  temperature  to  rise  even  higher  than  this, 
until  the  snow  walls  and  roof  begin  to  thaw.  We  keep 
feeling  the  blocks  in  the  walls  and  roof,  and  when  the 
thawing  commences  the  water  does  not  drip  down,  but 
is  soaked  up  into  the  snow,  blotter  fashion,  until  the 
inward  half-inch  of  the  blocks  becomes  damp  and 
soft.  Then  we  put  out  the  fire  and  temporarily  enlarge 
the  ventilating-hole,  allowing  the  temperature  to  drop 
low  enough  so  that  the  half-thawed  inside  layer  of  the 
house  is  converted  into  ice.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  doing  this.  One  is  that  while  the  blocks  are  cold 
and  dry  they  are  crumbly  and  if  you  rub  against  them 
the  snow  will  stick  to  your  clothing  and  fall  down  on 
your  bedding,  whereas  after  the  inside  layer  is 
changed  to  ice  this  no  longer  happens.  Another 
reason  is  that  the  newly  built  house  is  comparatively 
fragile,  but  when  the  inner  layer  has  been  congealed  it 
becomes  so  strong  that  as  many  men  as  there  is  room 
for  can  stand  on  top  of  it  without  breaking  it  down,  and 
polar  bears  can  and  sometimes  do  walk  over  the  roof 
without  breaking  through.  This  strength,  however,  is 
of  the  nature  of  the  strength  of  an  egg-shell,  and  while 
a  bear  would  not  break  a  house  if  he  merely  ran  over 
it,  taking  it  to  be  a  snow  hummock,  he  could  easily 
break  through  with  a  blow  of  his  great  paw.  This  has 
never  happened  to  us,  but  we  have  known  of  it  happen- 
ing to  Eskimos,  when  the  bear  was  in  search  of  the 
seal  meat  that  he  could  smell  from  within. 

How  We  Dress  in  the  Arctic 

T  T  is  not  easy  to  make  clear  just  what 
•'-  comfortable  arctic  clothing  means. 
In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  dress 
we  realized  that  the  condensation  of 
hoar-frost  could  not  be  avoided,  but 
that  it  would  obviously  be  relied  upon 
to  take  place  in  one  of  the  outer  layers 
of  clothing.  Our  system  of  dress 
varied,  according  to  the  materials 
available,  but  this  principle  was  ad- 
hered to — that  the  underwear  or  inner- 
most layer  should  be  composed  of  furs, 
preferably  reindeer-skins,  with  the 
hair  next  the  body;  outside  of  this 
layer  we  had  two  or  three  others,  in 
one  of  which  the  hoar-frost  would  con- 
dense. 

It  did  not  freeze  in  our  snow-houses 
at  night,  so  that  there  was  no  chance 
for  hoar-frost  to  accumulate  in  our 
sleeping-bags.  On  rare  occasions, 
when  we  were  camped  on  thin  ice  which 
might  break  up  during  the  night,  we  kept  our  clothing 
on,  but  when  we  were  in  no  special  danger  or  emergency 
we  would  take  off  every  stitch  of  clothing  before  going 
to  bed.  If  there  was  anything  in  the  house,  such  as  some 
cooked  food,  which  we  wanted  to  keep  from  freezing, 
we  would  drive  a  peg  in  the  snow  wall  and  hang  it  up, 
for,  although  it  occasionally  freezes  on  the  floor  at 
night,  it  hardly  ever  does  so  at  two  feet  above  the  floor. 
We  found  that  in  the  snow-houses  the  temperature 
varies  twelve  or  fifteen  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  to  the 
foot,  so  that  if  it  is  at  freezing  on  the  floor  it  will  be 
forty-five  degrees  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  above  the 
floor,  while  the  warmest  point  is  about  a  foot  below  the 
ceiling. 


The  next  step  in  converting  this  sled  is  to  draw  over  it  the  water-tight  tarpaulin. 
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The  cooking  of  breakfast  always 
made  the  house  especially  warm, 
so  that  when  we  ate  we  com- 
monly sat  up  and  let  our  sleeping-bags 
fall  down,  sitting  stripped  to  the  waist 
until  it  was  time  to  put  on  our  clothing. 
The  clothes  that  were  dry  in  the  even- 
ing we  first  put  on,  then  we  went  down 
in  the  alleyway  or  out  into  the  porch, 
and  with  a  small  stick  beat  all  the  hoar- 
frost out  of  the  garments  that  we  had 
left  outside. 

Our  comfortable  houses  have  the  one 
disadvantage  that  when  the  weather  is 
bad  one  is  greatly  tempted  to  lie  in- 
doors all  day,  rather  than  go  out  and 
face  the  weather,  be  it  a  gale  or  merely 
extremely  low  temperature.  Descrip- 
tions are  common  and  popular  of  ex- 
plorers writing  short  entries  in  their 
diaries  with  fingers  that  are  numb  in 
spite  of  mittens.  We  sat  in  our  shirt- 
sleeves and  wrote  our  diaries  with 
fountain-pens. 


starting    across   the  open    lead.      Before   thU    method    was    in    vogue.    Arctic   joameys    were   seriously 

hampered  by  the  open  leads. 


Entering  the  Unexplored  Region 
\\'E  were  about  fifty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Alaska 
when  we  entered  the  unexplored  region,  far  the 
whaling-ships  in  this  portion  of  the  north  have  always 
been  forced  by  ice  conditions  to  hug  closely  the  north 
shore  of  the  mainland  in  their  journeys  from  Bering 
Straits  to  the  whaling  waters  north  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Mackenzie.  The  day  our  support  party  left  us, 
we  started  off  cheerfully,  but  after  half  a  mile  came, 
not  to  open  water,  but  to  mush  ice  that  was  too  thick 
for  crossing  in  an  improvised  boat  and  not  strong 
enough  to  bear  up  a  man  or  sled.  Although  the  tem- 
perature was  only  about  zero,  Fahrenheit,  on  account 
of  the  extraordinary  spell  of  warm  weather  we  were 
having,  this  mush  hardened  during  the  night  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  us  the  next  morning  to  travel  about 
ten  miles.  About  noon  that  day  a  gentle  breeze  sprang 
up  from  the  west,  with  a  light  fall  of  snow,  but  it 
gradually  increased  so  that  by  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon we  knew  we  were  in  for  a  gale.  Fortunately  we 
had  the  good  sense  to  take  care  in  the  picking  of  our 
camp  site.  At  first  we  thought  we  would  camp  in  the 
lee  of  a  pressure  ridge  where  the  blocks  of  broken  ice 
were  heaped  about  thirty  feet  high.  It  was  not  cold 
enough  for  a  snow-house,  and  when  we  were  pitching 
out  tent  we  happened  to  notice  a  crack  caused  by  the 
next  previous  gale  just  where  we  were  about  to  make 
camp.  I  think  it  was  Andreasen  who  noticed  this,  and 
as  it  turned  out  the  following  night  we  probably  owed 
our  lives  to  him.  After  a  little  careful  prospecting, 
we  selected  a  camp  site  one  hundred  yards  away  from 
the  nearest  weak  spot  that  we  could  detect,  on  ice  about 
seven  feet  thick.  By  seven  in  the  evening  it  was  blow- 
ing one  of  the  hardest  gales  we  ever  saw,  probably  over 
eighty  miles  an  hour.  We  decided  to  stand  watch  turn 
about,  and  the  first  turn  fell  to  Storkersen.  He  went 
outside,  but  came  back  again  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
He  said  that  for  a  considerable  portion  of  that  time 
he  had  been  shouting  to  us  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
but  we  had  not  heard  him  for  the  flapping  of  the  tent. 
The  snow  was  blowing  so  thick,  he  said,  that  he  could 
not  keep  his  eyes  open  nor  see  the  length  of  the  room, 
and  the  wind  whistling  in  his  ears  prevented  him  from 
hearing  the  rumble  of  the  breaking  ice,  just  as  it  and 
the  flapping  of  the  tent  prevented  us  inside  from  hear- 
ing. Now  and  then  we  could  feel  underneath  us  the 
shivering  of  the  ice  when  it  was  in  special  stress,  and 
occasionally  we  could  feel  rather  than  hear  the  thumps 

when  big  ice-cakes,  that  had  been  ris- 
ing on  edge  somewhere  near  by,  flop- 
ped over  upon  the  flat  ice  with  a  crash 

which  was  easy  to  imagine.     We  have 

often  under  more  favorable  conditions 

watched  the  formation  of  a   pressure 

ridge;  and  occasionally  a  cake,  whether 

it  be  three  feet  thick  or  double,  will 

rise  slowly  on  edge  until  it  resembles 

the  solitary  gable  of  a  ruined  church, 

and  when  it  tilts  a   little  beyond   the 

vertical  will  break  near  its  base  and 

topple  over  flat.     If  any  such  cake  had 

happened  to  topple  over  on  our  tent  it 

would  have  flattened  us  out  like  mice 

in  a  trap. 
We  knew  the  danger,  but  there  wa- 

nothing    to    do,    for    remaining    still 

was  the   safest  chance.     There   is   no 

sense  in   trying  to   flee   from  dangers 

you  cannot  locate,  for  you  may  walk 

into  greater  ones.  The  greatest  dan- 
ger in  moving  about  in  a  gale  is  that  of 


stepping  into  open  water.  For  when  the  ice  is  buckling 
it  will,  before  it  breaks,  bend  down  in  some  place  as 
well  as  up  in  others,  or,  speaking  geologically,  it  forms 
synclines  as  well  as  anticlines,  and  in  these  low  places 
you  may  have  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  water.  A  little 
later,  when  the  limit  of  bending  has  been  passed  and  a 
break  occurs,  and  when  the  ice  progressively  crumples, 
forming  the  miniature  mountains  which  we  call  pres- 
sure ridges,  there  form  between  certain  of  the  cakes 
holes  and  cracks  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  through  which 
he  who  stumbles  may  fall  into  unfathomable   depths 

During  the  early  part  of  the  evening  we  were  under 
high  nervous  tension — a  euphemism  for  fear.  But 
you  can't  stay  scared  for  many  hours  consecutively — 
you  get  tired  of  it  after  a  while — and  before  midnight 
we  were  all  asleep  and  slept  until  morning. 

Blizzards  in  the  north  fi-equently  last  several  days, 
but  this  one  began  to  calm  down  about  four  o'clock,  and 
a  little  later  we  heard  dogs  howling.  At  the  height  of 
the  gale  this  could  not  have  been  heard,  but  it  was 
fortunate  that  we  did  hear,  for  when  Storkersen  went 
out  he  found  that  a  crack  was  gradually  opening  about 
three  feet  from  the  tent  and  that  one  of  our  dogs  was 
tied  in  such  a  way  that  a  minute  or  two  later  he 
would  have  been  dragged  into  the  water.  It  proved 
further  that  the  place  about  one  hundred  yards  off, 
where  we  came  near  camping  the  evening  before,  was 
now  an  indescribable  chaos  of  huge  blocks  of  ice, 
tilted  at  all  angles,  with  pools  of  water  here  and  there 
between  them.  A  pressure  ridge  about  twenty  feet 
high  had  also  formed,  with  its  near  edge  less  than  ten 
feet  away  from  our  tent. 

The  evening  before  we  had  noticed  a  bear  track  about 
a  mile  away  from  camp.  To  get  some  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  ice  had  been  telescoped  by  the  pres- 
sure, I  walked  back  in  the  direction  from  which  we  had 
come  in  the  evening,  looking  for  this  bear  track. 
Clambering  over  ridges,  I  found  here  and  there,  some- 
times in  level  spots  and  sometimes  on  the  side  of  a 
tilted  cake,  the  trail  our  dogs  and  our  sled  had  made. 
I  eventually  found  the  bear  track  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  camp,  so  we  can  calculate  roughly 
that  the  ice  in  our  vicinity  had  been  crumbled  into  one- 
fifth  its  former  area,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  on 
the  average  five  layers  thick.  This  telescoping,  by  the 
way,  is  the  method  by  which  six-  or  seven-foot-thick 
ice,  formed  by  the  ordinary  winter  freezing,  is  trans- 
formed into  the  huge  blocks  sometimes  two  hundred 
feet  thick  that  are  found  aground  in  the  shallow  waters 
near  shore. 


(upprd    hy    an    open    Irnd, 


The  gale  had  one  bad  effect,  but  two 
good  effects  that  far  outweighed  the 
bad.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  pre- 
viously comparatively  level  ice  in  this 
vicinity  had  now  been  converted  into  a 
series  of  jagged  ridges.  But  the  soft 
snow  in  which  the  dogs  had  floundered 
the  day  before  had  been  packed  by  the 
fierce  gale  into  drifts  hard  enough  to 
bear  up  men,  dogs,  and  sleds,  and,  bat- 
ter yet,  the  air  seemed  to  have  been 
cleared,  the  wind  had  changed  from  the 
warm  southeasterly  to  a  chill  north- 
westerly breeze,  and  for  two  or  three 
weeks  the  temperature  fell  to  at  least 
twenty  below  zero  every  night  and 
sometimes  much  lower.  This  tended 
to  make  travel  not  only  easier,  but 
safer.  During  the  warm  weather  we 
had  many  narrow  escapes  from  losing 
our  loaded  sled  by  sinking,  and  the 
men  fell  into  the  water  now  and  then, 
for  small  patches  of  thin  ice  had  been  blanketed  by 
deep  layers  of  soft  snow,  which  made  treacherous  go- 
ing. In  addition  to  making  these  smaller  danger  spots 
safe,  the  cold  weather  quickly  converted  the  wide  leads 
that  had  formed  during  the  gale  into  level  patches  of 
ice  winding  like  smoothly  frozen  rivers  sometime^  for 
many  miles  on  end  through  the  Bad  Lands  of  the  pres- 
sure ice. 

Passing  the  Continental  Shelf 

A  LITTLE  before  the  time  of  the  gale  just  described, 
''*  we  passed  that  belt  of  keen  interest  to  geographers 
known  as  the  Continental  Shelf.  Going  north  from 
Alaska,  the  ocean  had  been  deepening  at  the  rate  of 
about  a  fathom  to  the  mile.  Then  came  a  compara- 
tively steep  downward  slope,  so  that  in  the  course  of 
half  a  dozen  miles  our  soundings  increased  to  forty-five 
hundred  feet  and  no  bottom.  One  of  the  many  mis- 
fortunes connected  with  the  loss  of  the  Karluk  was 
that  with  her  went  most  of  our  good  sounding-wire. 
We  had  now  about  two  miles  of  piano  wire,  but  only 
about  three  thousand  feet  of  the  braided,  nine-strand 
copper  wire  with  a  tensile  strength  of  over  forty 
pounds,  the  only  sort  of  wire  we  have  tried  that  is 
suited  to  the  rough  usage  of  repeated  soundings 
through  ice.  As  soon  as  we  got  great  depths  we  let 
cut  all  our  wire,  but  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  stand 
its  own  weight  and  the  tug  of  the  strong  current,  so  it 
broke  at  forty-five  hundred  feet,  and  although  there- 
after on  our  journey  it  never  broke  again,  we  had  ti 
be  content  with  carrying  forty-five-hundred-foot  no- 
bottom  soundings  across  the  Beaufort  Sea. 

When  the  water  had  deepened  to  a  mile  we  had 
reached  to  the  point  where  our  views  of  the  presence 
of  animal  life  conflicted  with  those  of  the  whalers  and 
most  arctic  authorities.  It  seems  that  sailors  have  for 
generations  believed,  for  reasons  similar  to  those  which 
support  so  many  untrue  theories,  that  seals  were  not 
found  when  the  water  got  too  deep  for  them  to  reach 
bottom,  which,  in  the  common  whaler-view,  is  about  at 
one  hundred  fathoms.  We  had  had  so  much  trouble 
with  warm  weather  that  now,  when  it  got  cold  and 
travel  for  a  while  was  good,  we  did  not  like  to  stop  to 
hunt  seals  for  the  testing  of  our  theory,  and  we  passed 
many  good  holes  of  open  water,  sometimes  an  acre, 
sometimes  a  .square  mile,  sometimes  of  unknown  ex- 
tent, without,  as  it  happened,  actually  seeing  any  seals. 
We  did  not,  however,  seriously  fear  that  owing  to 
reliance  in  our  theory  we  should  be  left  in  the  lurch, 
for,  although  we  did  not  see  the  seals  themselves,  we 
now  and  then  saw  their  signs. 


I7OR  three  weeks  we  hurried  along, 
■^  sometimes  making  only  five  or  ten 
miles  a  day  because  of  the  numerous 
pressure  ridges,  through  which  we  had 
to  make  roads  with  pickaxes,  and 
again  making  as  much  as  twenty-eight 
miles  in  »  day  when  we  happened  upon 
almost  level  going.  Bear  tracks,  which 
had  been  so  numerous  near  land  that 
we  crossed  one  fresh  trail  at  least  each 
mile  of  travel,  became  less  and  less 
frequent  as  we  got  farther  and  farther 
from  land.  Thi.s  we  correctly  diag- 
nosed as  meaning,  not  that  seals  were 
necessarily  more  scarce,  but  that  here 
the  ice  was  90  seldom  broken  because 
gales  were  fewer  to  semward  and  the 
danger  of  the  ice  breaking:  up  was  less. 
The  bears,  therefore,  had  fewer  oppor- 
tunities to  catch  the  seals,  for  the  seal 
Continued  on  page  95 


MAN  and  WIFE 

A  Romantic  Story  of  Quebec 
By  C.  W.  STEPHENS 
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Hugh     Lyttleton,    after 
a   long  struggle  wiin   his 
old-established      rival      in 
the    mining    businot:s     in 
Quebec,      Robert      Camp- 
bell, gets  so   long   a    l«*atl 
that   Ca'mpbell    goes    into 
bankruptcy.  Lyttleton  has  fallen  in  love 
with  Mary  Campbell,  his  rival's  daugh- 
ter,  whom   he  has   never  met.     On   the 
day   previous    to   the   sheriff's   sale   that 
will    take    awaV     the     Campbell     home, 
Lyttleton  calls  upon  Mary  and  proposes. 
He  offers   to  pay   her  father's  debts,  to 
re-establish    his    business    and    to    settle 
a  sum  upon  her  sufficient  to  make  her 
independent.     She  will  not  need  to  live 
with   him  and   all   he  asks   is  the   right 
to  see  her  sometimes  alid  thus  have  the 
opportunity  of  winning  her  love.     Mary 
consents   finally   and   they   are  married. 
Her  old  dislike  of  Lyttleton   turns  to  a 
warm    friendship,   even   to   a   very   high 
regard. 


She  suddenly  stopped  and   drew   back 
into  the  shadows 

CHAPTER    IW— Continued 

BUT  he  seemed  very  content  with  things  as  they 
were.  She  wished  he  were  not  so  very  conscien- 
tious about  his  word,  that  he  were  a  little  more 
masterful  with  her.  A  wise  man  only  holds  a  very  small 
part  of  a  woman's  restrictions  to  be  binding.  Many 
of  them  are  framed  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  making 
them  go  down  in  a  soul-cheering  crash.  She  felt  in- 
deed that  she  might  easily  be  in  imminent  danger  of 
falling  in  love  with  her  husband. 

The  return  of  the  lake  party  put  an  end  to  her  re- 
flections, but  when  they  had  departed  in  the  evening, 
and  her  parents  had  gone  to  bed,  she  resumed  the 
discussion  with  herself  in  the  privacy  of  her  room. 
She  was  slipping — that  she  knew— slipping  toward 
her  man.  She  pictured  him  in  the  dusty,  dingy  room 
over  his  offices,  for  he  stayed  there  much  more  than  in 
his  quarters  at  the  hotel.  The  telephone  stood  in- 
vitingly near.  She  moved  toward  it,  considered  a 
few  minutes,  then  called  his  office  on  the  private  wire 
he  had  installed  for  her.  To  her  satisfaction  he  was 
still  there. 

"Hugh!"  she  called.  "Yes — I  wondered  if  you  were 
still  up.  It  has  been  fearfully  dull  all  the  evening. 
You  know  I  count  so  much  on  the  little  talks  we  have 
that  I  missed  you  tremendously  to-day.  I  was  all 
the  more  disappointed  because  just  after  you  had  gone 
everybody  went  out  en  the  lake,  and  I  was  here  alone. 
I  went  into  the  morning  room,  the  room  in  which  I 
received  you,  you  remember,  when  you  came  first  to 
see  me. 

"I  thought  it  all  over  again,  and — 1  wondered  if  it 
hadn't  been  all  a  great  big  mistake,  and  whether  you 
did  not  think  so.  I  know  it  is  horribly  selfish  of  me, 
but  I  get  distressed  by  the  thought  that  perhaps  you 
don't  care  as  much  as  you  seemed  to  that  afternoon. 
Of  course  it  ought  not  to  matter  whether  you  care  or 
not,  since  that  was  not  in  the  bargain,  but,  you  know, 
a  woman  rarely  wants  to  be  fettered  in  a  trade,  she 

wants  to  be  on  the  gaining  side  all  the  time ation. 

Then  you  are  not  disappointed  and  you  do  care Now  her  father  wanted  his  mine  and  mills  brought 

Yes,  you  may  say  it  all  over  as;ain.  There  was  nothing  under  his  own  control.  He  would  allow  Lyttleton  an 
in  the  bargain,  was  there,  forbidding  you  to  say  nice  interest  in  the  working  for  his  trouble  and  pains,  and 
things  to  me,  or  make  the  least  little  bit  of  love?  ....  would  permit  the  pits  to  be  run  under  their  present 
Of  course  I  could  not  say  this  if  you  were  not  my  real      conditions,  as  part  of  the  big  Lyttleton  plant,  but  he 


SYNOPSIS  TIE     came     in 

■'■  ■*•  the  early 
afternoon  of  the 
following  day. 
They  sped  delightfully 
through  the  country  vil- 
lages to  Levis,  crossed  the 
ferry,  and  dined  delight- 
fully on  the  heights  of  Old 
Quebec.  In  the  waning 
sunlight  and  the  soft, 
white  shining  of  the  moon 
they  returned  through  the 
scented  lanes,  over  steep 
hills,  across  broad  valleys 
teeming  with  autumnal 
richness,  past  lakes  of 
molten  silver,  feathered  bj 
sweet,  cool  night  winds. 

"It  has  been  the  happiest 
afternoon  and  evening  of 
my  life,"  she  said,  as  she 
stood  a  moment  in  the 
open  doorway  of  her  home. 

He  came  up  to  her,  bringing  her  wraps,  and  laying 

them  on  the  chair. 

"In  mine  also.     You  must  give  me  many  more  such 

afternoons,"   he   said.     "Good-night,    Mary!" 
"Hugh!"  she  called  him. 
He  came  and  stood  on  the  step  beneath  her. 
".Just  another  silly  impulse,"  she  said  with  a  nervous 

little  laugh.    She  put  her  hands  on  his  head  and  drew 

his  lips  to  hers,  then  turned  and  hastened  indoors. 
He  stood  unsteadily,  as  one  to  whose  brain  the  soul 

of  wine  has  gone,  then  returned  to  his  car  and  went 

home. 

CHAPTER  V 

("CHRISTMAS  came  and  went.  It  was  about  the  turn 
-*  of  the  year  that  Mary  noticed  a  change  in  her 
father.  There  was  a  return  of  his  old  moody  spirit. 
He  was  an  emotional  man,  either  on  the  heights  of 
exultation  or  deep  in  the  sloughs  of  depression.  She 
had  attributed  much  of  his  irritability  to  the  loss  of 
occupation.  There  was  little  to  do  about  the  plac? 
to  interest  him.  Daily  he  went  into  town,  often  call- 
ing to  see  Hugh,  lunching  at  the  hotel  or  with  his 
friends  the  Williams',  returning  home  in  time  for  din- 
ner. She  had  supposed  that  his  visits  to  her  husband 
were  but  time-killers. 

Latterly,  however,  he  was  curt  in  his  referepces  to 
Hugh,  and  it  was  evident  that  there  had  been  some 
trouble.  Whether  because  of  this  or  not,  Lyttleton  had 
called  more  rarely  at  the  house  recently,  and  when  he 
had  been  there,  Campbell  kept  out  of  the  way.  Mary 
had  resolved  to  speak  to  Hugh,  but  before  she  had 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  Campbell  himself  revealed 
the  source  of  the  dispute.  He  had  been  deceived,  he  said, 
grossly  deceived  by  Lyttleton.  The  latter  had  known 
of  the  wealth  of  the  Campbell  mine.  After  doing  a 
little  cheap  work  he  had  found  deposits  of  great  value, 
within  easy  reach.  The  money  Hugh  had  outlaid  on 
their  behalf  had  been  the  merest  bagatelle  in  compari- 
son with  the  value  of  the  properties  he  had  gained. 
It  seemed  that  Williams  and  he  had  been  in  close  associ- 


husband,  and  it  is  easier  to  say  these  things  over  the 
telephone.  I  am  counting  the  hours  till  you  come  to- 
morrow. Good-night,  Hugh,  dear.  Did  you  catch  what 
I  threw  after  you  this  afternoon?  Well,  here  is  an- 
other one.     Have  you  got  it?" 

She  laughed  and  hung  up  the  receiver. 


must  be  in  control  of  the  subsidiary  company  and  the 
two  Williams',  his  old  associates,  would  join  him.  He 
further  stated  that  he  had  been  advised  that  it  was 
very  doubtful  whether  the  arrangements  effected  by 
his  son-in-law  would  hold  in  law.  The  properties 
really  should  have  been   allowed  to  pass  under  the 


sheriff's  hammer,  to  make  any  kind  of  satis- 
factory title.  In  a  word  Campbell  claimed 
that  he  had  been  led  into  the  trap  by  misrepre- 
sentations, and  he  had  gone  to  Hugh  demand- 
ing what  he  called  his  rights.  They  had  been  rather 
brusquely  refused  him. 

Mary  listened  to  him  without  comment  of  any  kind. 
The  uppermost  thought  in  her  mind  was  what  Hugh 
could  think  of  the  family  with  whom  he'  had  allied 
himself. 

"I  can  see  through  it  all  now,"  the  angry  man  de- 
clared. "The  artfully  framed  plot,  the  sympathy  and 
philanthropy  masking  the  grasping  purpose!  Even 
you  were  brought  into  the  plot  and  your  sympathies 
with  your  own  people  enlisted  in  order  that  you  might 
save  them  from  disaster.  We  might  have  known  no 
good  could  come  of  such  a  bargain.  It's  been  sug- 
gested to  me  that  it  might  be  possible  to  have  the 
marriage  annulled.  You  have  never  lived  together. 
You  were  trapped  and  cajoled  into  marrying  the  man. 
Williams  is  sure  some  such  breaking  of  the  bond  could 
be  effected." 

"I  wish  you  would  not  discuss  me  or  my  relations 
with  my  husband,  with  the  Williams'  or  any  other 
person,"  Mary  said.  "I  married  Hugh  with  my  eyes 
wide  open,  and  have  no  desire  whatever  to  go  back  on 
my  bargain.  I  really  wonder,  father,  what  the  world 
will  thir.k  of  us,  of  you  and  me,  I  mean." 

"And  you  would  side  with  this  schemer,  this  inter- 
loper, against  your  own  people?"  he  asked  furiously. 

"I  think  I  should,"  she  answered.  "Surely  there  can 
be  a  shred  of  commonest  gratitude  left  to  us." 

"There  is  Hugh  himself  coming  up  the  drive,"  said 
her  mother,  who  was  standing  at  the  window. 

TTE  met  her  father  with  an  open-handed  cordiality 
•'■  ^  that  Campbell  could  not  but  reciprocate. 

"I  thought  I  would  step  down  and  talk  that  matter 
over  with  you,  Mr.  Campbell,"  he  said.  "The  best 
thing  will  be  to  send  for  Williams — or  both  of  them  if 
you  wish — as  they've  been  mixed  up  in  the  affair.  I'm 
afraid  it  has  troubled  you  all  more  than  was  necessary. 
But  it  can  be  all  cleared  up  inside  ten  minutes.  Per- 
haps Williams  will  come  the  more  readily  if  you  don't 
tell  him  I'm  here.    He  works  best  out  of  sight." 

Mary  and  he  went  out  for  a  walk  through  the  snowy 
grounds  until  they  saw  the  two  men  arrive.  Then 
they  returned  to  the  house.  The  visitors  were  surprised 
to  find  Lyttleton  there. 

"I'm  sorry  to  be  brought  into  what  is  really  a  family 
affair,"  said  the  smooth  elder  Williams.  "Mr.  Camp- 
bell sought  my  advice,  and  it  seemed  to  me,  from  all 
one  heard,  that  it  might  be  that  he  had  possibly  dis- 
posed of  his  property  rather  cheaply.  Of  course  you, 
Mr.  Lyttleton,  could  not  be  expected  to  know  the  value 
of  the  place  before  you  had  tested  it.  Still,  it  seems 
a  matter  for  a  little  diplomacy  and  mutual  accommoda- 
tion." 

"Perhaps,  as  one  who  had  some  expeiienca  of  the 
Cainpbell  mine,  I  might  put  a  few  questions  to  Mr. 
Lyttleton  that  would  simplify  the  situation.  About 
the  newly  exposed  veins,  now — "  interposed  young 
Williams. 

"  You  would  simplify  them  most  by  keeping  out  of 
what  does  not  concern  you,"  replied  Hugh. 

Thereupon  Campbell  began  a  lengthy  recital  of  what 
he  thought  and  had  heard. 

"I  take  it  that  you  think  you've  been  unfairly 
treated,"  said  Lyttleton,  after  the  elder  man  had 
talked  for  some  time.  "I'm  asked  to  grant  an  interest 
in  the  lately  acquired  property  that  means  the  sur- 
render of  it,  so  far  as  control  and  management  are 
concerned.  It  would  be  run  without  my  interference, 
and  practically  with  my  capital.  I  don't  know  what  the 
qualifications  of  the  new  managers  are,  unless,  having 
run  their  concerns  pn  the  rocks  in  the  first  attempt. 
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they  want  a  second  try.  If  the  mine  is  as  valuable  as 
you  say  it  is  you  have  the  chance  of  your  lives. 
I  will  deed  it  back  to  Mr.  Campbell  for  the  money  I 
have  outlaid." 

"All  you  have  outlaid?"  asked  thy  elder  Williams. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  demanded  Hugh. 

"I  understand  there  was  the  purchase  of  the  house 
and "  he  began. 

"We  were  speaking  of  the  mine,  not  the  private  af- 
fairs of  my  wife  and  myself,"  said  Lyttleton  sharply. 
"I  have  spent  some  $80,000  in  clearing  up  the  affairs  of 
the  company;  Chaput,  the  notary,  has  all  the  papers 
and  accounts.  Give  me  this  sum  and  take  the  mine. 
You'll  have  all  the  wealth  for  yourselves." 

"It  would  be  a  crippling  load  for  Mr.  Campbell  to 
assume  at  the  outset,"  observed  the  elder  Williams. 

"Mr.  Campbell  may  pay  me  any  time,"  Hugh 
answered.  "If  he  wishes  to  take  the  mine  he  can  have 
it  to-day,  and  I'll  accept  a  mortgage  to  safeguard  my 
interests." 

"I  don't  know  whether  the  financing  could  be  man- 
aged," reflected  Williams. 

"I  know  it  couldn't,"  laughed  Lyttleton.  "You  say 
I  took  the  mine  over  cheaply,  but  when  I  offer  it  back 
on  the  same  terms,  you  decline.  Then  I  say  that  Mr. 
Campbell  may  have  it  without  actual  outlay,  and  that 
doesn't  suit  you.  As  for  the  rumors  of  wealth,  I 
haven't  taken  a  pound  of  mineral  from  the  place. 
Everything  has  been  outlay.  I  would  suggest  also, 
Mr.  Campbell,  that  if  there  is  any  arrangement  to 
make,  any  difficulty  to  clear  up,  you'll  find  me  ready  to 
meet  you  justly,  without  the  intervention  of  outsiders." 

HE  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  wrote  his  offers,  leav- 
ing them  open  for  three  months,  handed  the  paper 
to  Campbell,  and  rose  to  leave  the  room,  Mary  accom- 
panying him.  She  stood  silently  near  the  door  for  a 
moment. 

"I  wonder  what  you  think  of  us,  Hugh?"  she  said. 
"You  mean  what  I  think  of  you?"  he  replied.     "I 
thought  I  made  it  quite  clear  long  ago." 
"Is  that  true?    Just  the  same?"  she  asked. 
"A  little  more  true,  more  satisfied,"  he  told  her. 
"You  must  go  back?" 

"It  is  not  necessary.  I  wondered  if  we  might  tak? 
another  holiday.  The  roads  are  good,  it  is  not  too  cold, 
and  I  brought  heaps  of  robes  in  the  hope  I  might  coax 
you.  You  look  as  if  you  had  all  the  cares  of  the  world 
on  your  head,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  I  am  tired  of  myself  and  the  meanness  that  is 
in  us,"  she  said  impatiently. 

"If  you  say  that  I  shall  be  tempted  to  forget  my 
promise,"  he  told  her. 

"Promise!"  she  repeat- 
ed. 

"I  was  not  so  much  as 
to  lay  hands  on  you  with- 
out your  consent,"  he 
laughed. 

"And  I  have  to  ask," 
she  said,  h«r  face  gay 
again.  "But  you  mean 
that  we  are  to  have  n 
holiday?" 

"I  am  waiting." 
As  she  hurried  her 
dressing  she  heard  him 
call  up  the  office  and  say 
that  he  would  not  be  back 
that  day.  She  ran  into 
the  room  to  tell  her 
mother  that  she  was  leav- 
ing for  the  day  with 
Hugh.  The  four  watched 
them  go  down  the  drive, 
Campbell  and  the  elder 
Williams  apart  from  th<' 
rest. 

"You  were  mistaken. 
Campbell,"  the  other  said. 
'Mary  is  in  love  with  her 
husband.  He  is  winning 
nut  all  round." 

IT  was  to  Mary  anothei 
day  in  Arcady.     They 
drove  fifty  miles  through 
the  white,  sunny  country 
to   a    village   nestling   at 
the    edge    of   the    sea,    a 
hamlet     of     Champlain's 
time,     picturesque     Brit- 
tany in  the  Nev  vWorld, 
a     reminiscence   >f     the 
seventeenth      c 
brought  up  for 
templative  delig  the 

twentieth;   a  lo  "«>■ 


in  a  lover's  world,  a  day  whose  fragrance  lasts  as  life, 
whose  colors  abide  fadelessly  on  the  canvas  of  memory. 

"You  are  spoiling  me,  Hugh.  I  shall  never  be  con- 
tent to  go  back  to  the  few  hours  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
You  see  what  it  means  to  encourage  me,  what  the 
awful  burden  of  a  wife  is!"  she  told  him,  as  they 
lingered  at  the  door  on  their  return. 

"My  days  are  yours,"  he  laughed.  "All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  call  when  you  feel  very  generously  inclined  to- 
ward me.  They  bring  me  a  little  nearer  the  end  of 
the  dream  time." 

She  stood  a  moment  irresolutely,  driven  by  an  eager 
impulse  to  turn  away  from  the  door  of  her  old  home, 
re-enter  the  car,  and  bid  him  take  her  to  their  home. 
She  glanced  at  him  as  he  waited  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
hall  lamp.  If  she  had  seen  desire  for  her  there,  she 
would  have  stepped  down  to  his  side. 

"Good-night,  Mary!     Is  there  no  reward  to-night?" 

But  she  had  fled  within  the  house. 

There  was  a  smile  on  his  face  as  he  re-entered  the 
car  and  drove  away. 

SHE  watched  the  lights  flit  along  the  road  till  hidden 
from  sight  by  the  intervention  of  the  hills.  Long 
she  sat  in  the  darkness,  and  there  the  decision  was 
made.  Her  place  was  no  longer  in  the  old  house.  It 
had  held  her  heart  at  one  time,  but  now  her  heart  was 
in  the  Mine  house,  and  there  must  she  be.  The  few 
hours  on  Sunday,  a  holiday  now  and  again  would  not 
satisfy  the  heart  hunger.  Where  he  was  she  must  be, 
at  his  side,  his  mate,  his  wife.  No  longer  should  there 
be  the  prideful  waiting  for  him  to  call  her.  She  had 
made  the  bargain.  The  summons  must  be  hers.  She 
would  not  send  the  call;  she  would  go  to  him,  to  his 
arms  and  home  and  tell  him  that  she  had  come  to  be 
with  him  always. 

To-morrow  she  decided  she  would  go,  at  nightfall. 
She  would  surprise  him  in  his  loneliness. 

Presently  he  called  her  on  the  telephone  to  say  that 
he  had  reached  home.  They  chatted  for  a  little  while, 
and  then  she  put  up  the  receiver  with  something  like 
a  glad  sigh.  That  was  the  last  time  she  would  need 
it.  It  had  become  to  her  not  the  link  of  union,  but  the 
symbol  of  separation. 

CHAPTER  VI 

DURING  the  following  morning  she  went  from  room 
—  to  room  of  the  old  place,  not  with  any  sense  of 
regret.  She  bade  silent  farewell  to  the  old  life. 
Long  she  lingered  in  the  morning  room,  recalling  their 
first  interview.  It  seemed  that  she  was  only  grad- 
ually fathoming  the  depth  of  his  wonderful  love  for 
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her.  She  remembered  her  bitter  word  of  contempt 
and  his  strong  rebuking,  she  remembered  it  all  with 
shame  and  yet  gladness.  Out  of  them  love  had  been 
born.  She  had  seen  the  man  he  was  even  then,  though 
dimly.  There  had  been  a  time  when  in  her  thought 
he  had  represented  everything  cruel,  bitter,  hateful, 
the  destructive  storm  cloud  on  her  skies;  and  out  of 
the  storm  had  come  light  and  love.  It  had  broken 
over  her,  not  with  destroying  lightnings  but  the  soft, 
mellow  sunlight  of  a  happiness  hitherto  unimagined. 
Not  till  late  in  the  afternoon  did  she  speak  to  her 
mother  of  her  decision.  They  were  alone  in  Mrs. 
Campbell's  boudoir. 

"Mother,"  said  Mary.  "I  am  going  away  to-night. 
Going  to  Hugh.  You  know  the  arrangement  we  made 
when  he  spoke  of  marriage.  He  was  to  leave  me  here, 
and  not  come  until  I  sent  for  him.  I  married  him 
without  love,  without  liking,  because  of  his  money 
and  his  promises  to  help  us  out  of  our  troubles.  Every- 
thing has  changed  from  that  day.  He  made  me  re- 
spect him.  Then  respect  grew  to  liking,  and  now 
liking  is — is  love.  He  is  everything  to  me.  I  think 
I'm  the  happiest  woman  alive. 

"I've  hoped  he  would  break  his  promise,"  she  went 
on,  "not  because  I  feared  to  tell  him  of  the  change,  or 
was  too  cowardly  to  send  for  him,  but  I  thought  some- 
times that  perhaps  he  didn't  care  as  much  as  he  did 
at  first  I  was  afraid  my  willingness  to  marry  him 
for  what  he  would  give  had  lowered  me  in  his  eyes 
and  that  his  regard  was  just  the  chivalry  of  his  heart. 
Now  I  know  he  still  loves  me  and  I'm  going  to  him." 

"I've  been  longing  for  you  to  make  the  decision," 
said  her  mother.     "I  knew  it  would  come." 

And  together  they  sat  in  the  darkness.  They  talked 
as  mother  and  daughter  close  bound  to  each  other 
by  unusually  intimate  affection.  Then  the  car  was 
brought  around,  and  Mary  drove  away. 

SHE  left  it  at  the  town  garage,  and  set  out  to  climb 
the  hill  to  the  offices  over  which  Hugh  had  his 
rooms.  The  night  was  pitchy  dark,  and  the  way 
rough  and  lonely.  At  the  top  of  the  steep  ascent  she 
turned  into  the  lane  leading  to  the  offices  and  mills. 
There  was  no  work  going  on.  She  could  dimly  see 
the  tall  derricks  at  the  edges  of  the  vast  quarry  deeps. 
No  house  was  near.  The  lane  was  deep  in  snow  with 
a  narrow  track  made  by  the  feet  of  the  pitmen. 

Presently  she  saw  the  light  of  the  offices  and  has- 
tened toward  them.  She  paused  a  little  breathlessly 
when  she  came  near  to  them,  a  smile  on  her  face,  great 
happiness   in  her  heart.     The   big  general  office  was 

deserted,  and  sh*  went 
an  to  the  end  of  the 
building  where  Hugh 
had  his  private  office, 
with  a  door  opening  into 
it  from  the  side. 

She  hastened  on,  glan- 
cing through  the  window. 
Then  she  suddenly  stop- 
ped, and  drew  back  into 
the  shadows.  Hugh  was 
there,  by  the  side  of  his 
closed  desk,  and  seated 
near  him  was  Alice  Wil- 
liams. The  girl  was  talk- 
ing in  her  wontedly  viva- 
cious manner,  and  Hugh 
was  laughing  with  her. 
It  seemed  to  Mary  as  if 
her  world  had  suddenly 
slipped  from  under  her 
feet  Her  exultant 
dreams  of  happiness 
faded  into  empty  black- 
ness. 

She  turned  and  went 
swiftly  down  the  di.smal 
lane  again.  Before  she 
reached  the  foot  of  the 
^tpep  she  had  recovered 
possession  of  herself,  but 
her  bewilderment  had 
given  place  to  a  fixed, 
settled  calm.  The  storm 
sf  angry  resentment  had 
passed,  and  she  was  hard, 
placid,   bitter.  In    the 

itreet  she  met  Jack  Wil- 
liams. 

"Arc  you  going  away. 
Mrs.  Lyttleton?"  he  ask- 
?d,  noticing  the  small 
bag  she  carried." 

"No.     just     returning 
Continued  on  page  98 


SAFE  IN  THE  SADDLE? 


kYES  West"  was  the  single  sentence  on  the 
orders  of  the  day  when  Parliament  swung  into 
its  steady  stride  for  the  session.  No  sooner 
had  the  statesmen  selected  their  boarding-houses  and 
unpacked  their  trunks  than  they  got  busy  asking, 
"What  are  those  Grain  Growers  going  to  do?" 

And  the  Grain  Growers  did.  From  the  railway 
trains  they  headed  straight  for  the  caucus  room,  and 
from  behind  its  closed  doors  came  echoes  of  terrible 
things  that  were  about  to  happen  to  the  tariff.  It  was 
to  be  hanged,  drawn,  quartered,  and  its  mangled  re- 
mains smeared  on  the  doorposts  of  Eastern  manufac- 
turers. The  caucus  developed  into  caucuses.  The 
horny-fisted  farmers  got  up  early  and  burned  the  late 
lantern  in  order  that  their  work  might  be  done.  The 
delegation  from  the  Prairies,  taking  pattern  from  the 
Peace  Conference,  elected  a  supreme  council  and  sub- 
committees, in  order  that  some  might  continue  to 
caucus  while  others  ate  and  slumbered.  And  all  the 
while  the  telegraph  wires  from  the  West  never  ceased 
to  hum.  Little  yellow  envelopes  rained  in  on  the  tariff 
wreckers.  Their  one  refrain,  sung  in  solo  and  chorus, 
was  "No  compromise.  Let  no  single  tariff  remain. 
Your  duty  is  to  smash  the  duty."  They  shouted  as 
only  telegrams  can  shout:  "We,  the  United  Farmers 
of  the  Great  Untramelled  West,  are  sitting  up  nights 
to  see  that  you  do  not  falter.  We'll  hold  up  the  spring 
plowing,  if  necessary,  to  uphold  your  slaughtering 
hands."  Many  of  these  yellow  messengers  were  pre- 
paid. Many  others  emphasized  their  senders'  earnest- 
ness by  being  marked  "collect." 

Wearied  press  gallery  men  talked  of  "cockeyes,"  a 
newly  coined  plural  for  caucus,  and  a  wag  hung  up  a 
sign  which  read:  "Western  members  will  caucus  daily 
at  9  and  11  o'clock  a.m.  and  at  3,  5,  7,  and  9  o'clock  p.m. 
Official  notice  will  be  given  of  special  meetings.  Mr. 
Mackie  of  Edmonton  will  open  each  session  by  resign- 
ing his  seat  as  a  protest  against  the  Government's 
tardiness  in  meeting  the  views  of  the  West." 

Nor  was  the  excitement  confined  to  the  caucus  room 
and  the  corridors.  A  rumor  that  a  farmer  was  about 
to  speak  in  the  debate  on  the  address  was  enough  to 
fill  the  House  and  press  gallery.  And  when  the 
Western  men  took  the  floor  correspondents  sat  with 
pencils  gripped  and  mouths  open,  ready  to  record  the 
first  symptoms  of  rebellion.  Dr.  Michael  Clark  was 
the  pace-maker,  and  also  the  first  of  the  peace-makers. 
Red  Michael  was  eloquent  as  always,  but  he  sneered  at 
the  Liberals  opposite,  their  policies,  their  practices,  and 
their  new  leader.  His  was  not  an  inspired  utterance, 
but  it  fairly  shrieked:  "Liberal  Unionists,  you  have 
nothing  to  hope  for  across  the  floor.  Keep  the  Union 
Government  alive  that  the  soldiers  may  be  demobilized 
and  the  country's  business  reconstructed."  Cabinet 
ministers  were  of  one  mind  and  not  afraid  to  express 
what  was  in  it.  Red  Michael  had 
made  the  greatest  speech  ever  de- 
livered from  the  floor  of  the  Can- 
adian Parliament. 

Still  the  "cockeye"  continued; 
still  the  telegrams  poured  in ;  more 
and  more  they  happened  to  be 
marked  "collect." 

Henders,  president  of  the  Mani- 
itoba  Grain  Grow- 
ers, was  the  next 
man  up.  He,  too, 
raised  the  banner 
of  reconstruction 
and  repatriation, 
and  owned  to  a 
deep  and  abiding 
faith  in  Sir 
Thomas  White  as 
the  greatest  of 
tariff  makers. 

It  was  then  the 
storm  broke  in  all 
its  fury.  The  rain 

of  telegrams  from  out  the  West  became  a  yellow 
blizzard.  Mr.  Henders  spent  sleepless  nights;  so  did  a 
number  of  his  colleagues.  Every  time  they  dozed  off 
the  telephone  bell  signalled  another  telegram  in  the 
offing.  And  it  was  under  these  adverse  circumstances 
that  Maharg,  the  curly-headed  boy  statesman  from 
Maple  Creek,  raised  his  voice.  Mr.  Maharg  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Saskatchewan  Grain  Growers.  Also  he  was 
born  in  Dufferin  County,  which  gave  to  the  world  Presi- 
dent Halbert,  of  the  United  Farmers  of  Ontario.  How 
could  man  be  better  fitted  to  give  voice  to  the  woes  of 
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tariff-burdened  yeo- 
manry! He  did  it.  Reading  the  famous 
platform  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  he 
planted  both  feet  on  it,  endorsed  its  every 
principle,  waved  his  hat  around  his  head  and 
yelled  for  more.  He  told  the  Government 
that  the  war  was  over.  He  intimated  that 
the  Great  West  was  hungry  for  its  pound  of 
flesh.  And  he  hinted  at  wholesale  resigna- 
tions in  Prairie  constituencies  unless  the  en- 
raged voters  were  pacified  by  a  clean-swept 
tariff  sheet  He  held  the  Western  gun  at  the 
Union  head  already  cocked  and  uttered  the  customary 
"Stand  and  Deliver"  without  a  stutter.  And  through- 
out the  land  some  excitable  newspapers  shouted :  "The 
fate  of  Union  Government  trembles  in  the  balance." 

But  the  only  noticeable  effect  on  the  House  was  that 
Col.  J.  A.  Currie  stood  up  in  his  place  and  placed  on 
Hansard  a  regular  old-time  Tory  Protectionist  speech. 
The  Union  Jack  flew  from  every  corner  of  it,  the  old 
National  Policy  breathed  in  every  sentence,  and,  if  the 
shade  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  was  working  his 
ouija  board  in  the  twentieth  plane  at  the  time,  he  must 
have  spent  a  pleasant  afternoon.  Also,  since  guns 
were  going,  the  Colonel  reached  back  and  proceeded 
to  show  that  he  travelled  "heeled."  His  ultimatum  was 
brief  and  might  be  translated:  "If  you  Unionists 
monkey  with  the  tariff  we'll  call  the  old  Conservative 
party  into  convention.  If  funerals  are  in  order  we 
always  carry  our  private  graveyard  as  part  of  our 
personal  baggage." 

And  again  the  temperamental  press  shrieked  "crisis," 
and  called  upon  all  and  sundry  to  keep  their  ears  open 
for  nation-shaking  news.  Instead  came  the  long-ex- 
pected tariff  caucus.  It  had  been  saved  up  as  a  safety 
valve.  In  its  alleged  secrecy  twenty-five  members 
poured  their  surcharged  feelings  into  seven-minute 
speeches.  And  when  it  was  all  over  Sir  Thomas  White 
broke  the  news  to  them  gently,  but  none  the  less  firmly. 

No  Hope   For   Extremists 

By  the  time  this  is  in  print  the  budget  will  probably 
be  down  and  the  Commons  chamber  will  surely  be  full 
of  the  howls  of  disappointed  extremists.  For  though 
that  time  is  still  weeks  ahead  you  don't  need  to  be  a 
political  prophet  to  foretell  what  is  going  to  happen. 


White   is  cominfr — com- 
ing:  with   a   rush. 


There  will  be  a  bit  of  tariff  tinkering.  It  may  hurt  the 
feelings  of  some  ardent  protectionists.  It  won't  come 
near  meeting  the  wishes  of  various  telegram  writers  in 
the  sorrowing  West.  There  will  be  no  general  tariff 
revision  till  times  have  returned  to  normal.  That 
somewhat  indefinite  date  is  not  found  in  the  almanac, 
but  you  will  be  prepared  for  its  coming  by  tariff  con- 
ferences held  at  different  centres  at  which  all  sides  to 
every  question  will  be  heard. 

That  much    Sir    Thomas    White    whispered    to    ir,s 
muchly  mixed  following.     They  took  it  in  such  good 


part  that  the  air  was  cleared,  and  everybody  could 
see  with  half  an  eye  that  there  never  was,  nor  is  there 
likely  to  be,  such  a  thing  as  a  crisis.  Three  or  four 
Unionists  may  attempt  to  save  their  political  hides  by 
jumping  across  the  floor,  but  the  great  majority  of 
Unionists,  whether  they  be  protectionists  or  free 
traders,  will  go  righton  demobilizingand  reconstructing 
under  the  Union  banner.  The  Union  Government  is 
here  for  this  session — and  next  session  and  other  ses- 
sions— till  it  expires  through  the  effluxion  of  time  or 
appeals  to  the  country  through  the  will  of  its  ministers. 

The   Hold   of   Sir   Thomas 

There  are  many  reasons  behind  this  prediction.  But 
the  greatest  of  all  these  reasons  is  Sir  Thomas  White. 
Gentle  reader,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  would  say,  I  have 
never  been  charged  with  being  a  hero  worshipper.  I 
have  looked  through  the  official  robes  of  many  a  politi- 
cal wonder  and  seen  but  common  clay  in  the  man  be- 
neath. But  I  would  have  to  be  stone  blind,  and  deaf 
as  well,  not  to  admit  the  wonderful  hold  Sir  Thomas 
is  getting  on  the  members  of  this  House  of  Commons. 

Right  from  the  start  Sir  Thomas  appeared  to  see 
that  the  war  that  had  been  fought  for  democracy  had 
not  been  fought  in  vain.  Stepping  down  from  the  pedes- 
tal on  which  premiers  and  acting  premiers  have  been 
wont  to  pose,  he  proceeded  to  treat  mere  members  of  the 
back  bench  variety  as  men  and  brothers.  He  had  a  glad 
hand  and  ready  smile  for  all.  Moreover,  his  democracy 
appeared  to  have  communicated  itself  to  his  colleagues 
in  the  Cabinet.  Whereas  ministers  had  had  the  habit 
of  wrapping  themselves  in  their  dignity  and  treading  a 
rather  solitary  path  to  glory,  they  now  appeared  to 
realize  the  joys  to  be  found  in  the  society  of  their  fel- 
lows. At  any  hour  you  could  see  a  couple  of  them 
shaking  hands  in  the  corridors,  and  if  you  glanced 
into  Room  16  you  might  even  see  spoiled  pets  of  politi- 
cal fortune  helping  the  boys  tell  stories  or  looking 
on  at  the  euchre  game.  But,  let  there  be  no  mistake, 
Hon.  Newton  Wesley  Rowell  was  not  one  of  these.  Life 
is  still  a  very  serious  matter  with  Newton  Wesley. 

But  the  others  kept  at  it  religiously.  Old  members 
who  complained  that  last  session  Sir  Robert  Borden 
never  even  nodded  to  them  enjoyed  ten-minute  conver- 
sations with  the  acting  Premier.  They  told  him  their 
troubles  and  got  sympathy,  if  not  relief.  They  began 
to  discover  virtues  in  Sir  Thomas  they  never  before 
suspected,  and — well,  just  a  year  ago  now  Sir  Thomas 
White  was  in  California,  and  it  is  whispered  that  he 
had  to  hurry  home  to  rescue  his  .'  lance  portfolio  from 
the  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen,  who  Was  walking  around 
with  it  in  his  pocket.     To-day,  ijbtSir  Robert  Bordan 

do 
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wants  to  keep  his  job  as  Premier,  he  had  better  do  a  bit 
of  hurrying  home  himself.  For  in  other  days,  when 
there  was  talk  of  finding  a  new  leader,  it  always  came 
to  a  full  stop  with  "Who  are  we  going  to  put  in  his 
place?"  The  Unionist  following  has  answered  that 
question  by  inserting  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  White. 

But  the  impression  still  continues  to  grow  that  Sii 
Robert  Borden  does  not  intend  to  return  except  tempor- 
arily. Those  who  know  him  best  are  satisfied  that  his 
solid  dignity  would  find  lasting  peace  in  some  overseas 
job  to  which  a  peerage  is  attached.  The  continued  rum- 
ors that  he  is  to  be  British  Ambassador  to  Washington 
won't  wash,  but  they  are  taken  to  mean  that  someone 
is  industriously  looking  for  a  job  for  him  "over  there." 
If  it  is  Beaverbrook  he  is  as  good  as  placed.  If  it  is  Sir 
Clifford  Sifton  his  chances  are  still  good.  If  both  are 
at  work  then  the  Canadian  Premier  is  assured  of  some- 
thing real  good. 

But  to  get  back  to  Sir  Thomas.  Not  only  has  he 
caught  the  fancy  of  his  followers,  but  he  is  also 
gathering  the  respect  of  his  opponents.  He  is  a  fine 
figure  of  a  man,  is  Sir  Thomas,  and  when  an  exalted 
being  who  looks  the  part  treats  you  with  respect  and 
consideration  you  think  a  bit  the  better  of  both  your- 
self and  him.  And  then  even  his  worst  enemies  are  be- 
ginning to  admit  he  has  brains.  In  fact  a  glance  at  his 
career  compels  the  admission. 

A  Glance  at  His  Career 

It  seems  only  the  other  day  that  tall  and  somewhat 
self-confident  young  man  called  Tom  White  was  chas- 
ing items  for  the  Toronto  Telegram  and  drawing  down 
the  princely  salary  of  nine  dollars  per  week.  Being 
possessed  of  ambitions  he  looked  around  for  other  fields 
that  could  be  cultivated  for  larger  financial  returns, 
and  found  a  job  in  the  assessment  department  at  Tor- 
onto City  Hall.  From  that  vantage  point  he  studied  law, 
contributed  "specials"  to  the  re/cjrram,  and  added  to  his 
daily  amusements  by  teaching  night  school.  The  day 
he  graduated  from  Osgoode  the  new  National  Trust 
Company  laid  a  detaining  hand  on  his  shoulder  and 
made  him  its  manager.  He  is  reported  to  have  taken 
a  prize  for  oratory  at  the  law  school,  but  even  those 
who  can  be  made  to  believe  this  do  not  hold  it  against 
him. 

Once  Tom  White's  feet  had  fairly  hit  the  financial 
pathway,  he  got  to  running  and,  by  the  time  the  reci- 
procity election  came  along,  he  was  rich  enough  and 
prominent  enough  to  be  one  of  the  Sixteen  famous — 
or  notorious  (depending  on  which  side  of  politics  you 
are) — Grits,  who  went  over  to  the  protection  party  in 
a  body.  With  the  election  won  Sir  Robert  Borden 
reached  out  a  long  arm,  plucked  Tom  White  from 
political  obscurity  and  made  him  Minister  of  Finance. 
There  were  heart-burnings  among  the  Tories  over  the 
picking,  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  charge  that  the 
Finance  Portfolio  was  the  price  paid  for  the  flop  of 
the  muchly-mentioned  Sixteen.  Also  others  whispered 
that  he  was  a  bankers'  pet,  propelled  into  the  Ministry 
to  attend  to  such  odd  jobs  as  thev  might  want  attended 
to. 

When  Tom  White  arrived  in  Ottawa  and  tacked  the 


He   mar    hnvc    the   naminir   of    the 
who     will    lead     the     Liberal     hosts 
the     promised     land. 


prefix  Hon.  to  his  rather  unpretentious  name  he  was  a 
bit  bumptious.  He  affected  the  personal  pronoun  to  a 
degree  hitherto  discouraged  in  political  circles.  This 
habit  caused  a  press  gallery  man  to  propound  the 
conundrum:  'What  is  the  difference  between  Tom 
White  and  the  sky?"  And  the  answer  came  in  chorus: 
"The  sky  has  only  a  million  eyes." 

But  the  reporter — assessor— financier — statesman 
has  adaptability  as  well  as  grey  matter.  The  "I"  has 
largely  disappeared  from  the  later  Hansard  reports  of 
his  speeches.  Also  he  gathered  that  urbanity  was  part 
of  the  equipment  of  a  rising  young  statesman,  and  he 
laid  in  large  quantities  of  it  which  in  turn  he  ladled 
out  in  such  quantities  that  he  was  sometimes  accused 
ofslopping  over.  But  he  kept  right  on  learning.  Now 
he  knows  how  to  be  nice.  Nobody  does  it  better.  In 
short,  he's  coming — coming  with  a  rush.  And  the 
question  most  often  asked  is:  "Will  Sir  Thomas  White 
arrive  before  Sir  Robert  Borden  is  ready  for  him?" 

The  Voting  "Bulge" 

So  there  is  one  reason  why  the  Union  Government  is 
here  to  stay.  Another,  perhaps  equally  good,  is  that 
members  who  might  desert  have  no  place  to  go  to.  The 
Liberal  Party  across  the  floor  is  neither  very  large  nor 
very  liberal.  And  it  is  more  or  less  leaderless.  The 
Mackenzie  lends  little  to  his  new  job  except  a  Scotch 
name  and  an  unquestioned  Presbyterianism.  Sure 
it  is  that  accession  to  the  leadership  appears  to  have 
affected  his  voice.  Time  was  when  he  would  lead  the 
House  in  a  laugh  over  one  of  his  own  dry  Scotch  jokes. 
Now  he  does  not  even  quote  the  Scriptures  or  the 
Shorter  Catechism.  The  death  of  Laurier  took  a 
statesman  out  of  the  life  of  Canada;  it  also  lost  to 
Parliament  one  of  the  few  peculiar  personalities  on  the 
Liberal  side.    For  the  Mackenzie  is  lost  in  his  new  job. 

But,  even  if  the  free  traders  had  some  place  to  go  to, 
there  are  hardly  enough  of  them  to  make  the  going 
worth  while.  When  the  Western  tail  started  in  to  wag 
the  Canadian  dog  it  overlooked  a  detail  or  two.  First 
of  all  it  should  have  been  sure  the  tail  was  intact. 
Then  it  should  have  picked  a  Parliament  that  was  not 
so  abnormally  lop-sided.  As  things  are  now  the  West 
is  by  no  means  a  unit.  Saskatchewan  cries  wildly  for 
free  trade.  Alberta  may  be  equally  earnest,  but  is  not 
so  vehement.  Manitoba  is  split  up  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  British  Columbia  is  partly  protection- 
ist. Counting  it  all  up,  the  West  may  count  perhaps 
thirty  to  thirty-five  really  rampant  free  traders.  But 
even  if  they  all  jumped  the  Government  would  still 
have  a  small  majority — it  has  73  to  the  good  at  the 
present  time.  And  all  of  them  won't  go.  So  all  or 
nearly  all  will  stay. 

Then  there  is  that  indemnity.  There  is  said  to  be  a 
solemn  promise,  given  in  caucus,  that  the  yearly 
stipend  of  a  member  of  Parliament  will  be  raised  to 
$4,000  a  year.  And  when  a  member  seeks  the  solitude 
of  his  bedroom,  examines  the  contents  of  his  pocket  and 
asks  himself  whether  the  country  needs  an  election 
worse  than  he  needs  the  $4,000,  he  is  apt  to  look  before 
he  leaps.  If  there  were  enough  of  him  to  line  up  be- 
hind a  Liberal  leader  and  form  a  new  Government 
without  an  appeal  to  the  country,  it  might  be  different. 
But  there  isn't.  And  again  things  are  working  a  bit 
crosswise.  For  whereas  it  was  figured  that  the  Union 
Government's  big  majority  was  a  source  of  danger, 
that  big  majority  is  now  proving  to  be 
its  salvation. 

Antics  of   Sir   Sam 

With  the  Union  Government  safely  set 
in  the  saddle,  unless  some  unforeseen  con- 
tingency arises  and  the  tariff  is  wiped 
off  the  slate  of  crisis-producing  probabil- 
ities, you  can  turn  to 
take  a  look  at  other 
people  and  possibilities 
with  some  sense  of  se- 
curity. And  right  away 
your  eye  rests  on  Sir 
Sam  Hughes.  Sir  Sam 
started  in  early  to 
create  sensations  with 
charges  that  Sir  Arthur 
Currie  had  sacrificed 
the  lives  of  Canadians 
to  enhance  his  own 
glory.  That  speech 
flashed  over  the  country 
with  an  electrical  effect 
little  suspected  by  the 
House.  For  those  who 
know  the  "(freatest 
driving     force     of     all 


>^ 


The  Colonel   reached  back  and   proceeded   to  show   that   he  traveled 
"heeled." 

time"  best  pay  least  attention  to  his  utterances.  Every- 
body likes  Sir  Sam.  His  egotism  is  so  pure  and  un- 
defiled  that  it  no  longer  repels.  It  is  simply  a  natural 
attribute  of  a  peculiar  personage.  When  he  rises  to 
speak  in  the  house  everybody  settles  back  for  a  pleasant 
afternoon — that  is  everybody  except  Sir  Thomas  White 
and  Hon.  F.  B.  Carvell.  These  two  are  his  pet  aver- 
sions. He  has  a  suspicion  that  the  former  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  dismissal  from  the  Cabinet.  He 
knows  that  the  latter  was  behind  the  charges  that 
brought  on  the  fuse  investigation.  He  never  fails  to 
fire  a  volley  in  their  direction  when  the  opportunity 
offers.  That  volley  always  brings  a  laugh  from  the 
Opposition  and  a  quiet  smile  from  the  Government 
following.    And  statesmen  don't  like  being  laughed  at. 

But  laughter  is  the  tribute  that  Sir  Sam's  speeches 
always  bring.  When  he  starts  an  oration  you  listen 
first  for  the  laugh  from  the  Opposition,  then  for  the 
laugh  from  the  Government,  then  for  the  laugh  all  to- 
gether. And  you  never  fail  to  hear  all  three.  Had  the 
charges  against  Sir  Arthur  Currie  been  made  by  some 
one  other  than  Sir  Sam,  Parliament  would  have  stood 
aghast,  and  an  investigation  would  have  followed  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  But  it  was  only  Sir  Sam! 
And  but  for  the  effect  on  those  who  do  not  know  the 
warrior  those  charges  would  have  probably  gone  un- 
answered—but for  that  and  one  other  thing.  A  grate- 
ful country  is  preparing  to  give  Sir  Arthur  Currie  some- 
substantial  recognition  of  his  services.  It  may  even  be, 
you  know,  that  Sir  Arthur  may  pull  down  a  peerage. 
And  a  Canadian  peer  who  had  to  get  out  and  rustle  a 
job  would  disgrace  this  young  country  in  the  eyes  of  an 
enlightened  aristocracy. 

So  Colonel  Cooper  of  Vancouver  was  put  up  to  take 
the  first  sting  out  of  the  Hughes  oration.  And  thi.-;  in- 
troduced to  the  house  an  entirely  different  kind  of 
soldier — the  top-hole  chap.  Like  many  of  hia  kinil 
who  never  got  to  Parliament,  Colonel  Cooper  did  good' 
service  at  the  front,  and  as  a  character  witness  for  Sir 
.Arthur  he  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Colonel  Peck  to  the  Front 

Then  ore  afternoon  the  House  got  up  and  cheered  as 
Colonel  Peck,  V.C,  entered  the  chamber  and  founil  his 
•.vay  to  a  seat.  Fresh  from  the  wars  he  ramo.  and  he 
looked  the  part.  With  his  face  in  repose  and  just  a 
trifle  more  droop  to  his  moustache  he  would  pass  for 
"Old  Bill"  in  "The  Better  'Ole."  His  tunir  was  decor- 
ated with  all  the  ribbons  valor  can  gallior,  while  his 
nether  limbs  were  covered  wnth  a  tarlati  almost  as 
noisy  as  the  bagpipes.  In  short,  he  wa.s  all  Sir  Sam 
Hughes  would  like  to  be. 

And  hardly  was  his  seat  warm  when  he  was  on  his 
feet  defending  Sir  Arthur  Currii-.  Nor  had  he  uttered 
more  than  half-a-dozen  sentences  before  the  Housi- 
discovered  that  it  possessed  a  brand  new  personag''. 
He  knew  what  he  wanted  to  say  and  said  it  so  that  M' 
Continued  on  page  88 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


CROSS  PURPOSES 


THE  Honorable  Bertie  was  announced.  There 
may  have  been — or  did  the  lady  imagine  it? — 
a  shade  of  embarrassment  in  his  manner. 

"This  is  jolly,"  he  said. 

He  was  a  big  man — big  and  blonde.  Alexander 
was  big  and  dark!  Both  were  husky,  too,  and  strong. 
Her  ladyship  wondered  which  was  stronger?  Alex- 
ander, no  doubt!  She  felt  a  wild  desire  to  ask  Bertie 
to  let  her  feel  his  arm.  "This  is  jolly,"  said  the 
Honorable  Bertie  once  more. 

The  lady  shivered.  "I  wish  you  wouldn't  repeat 
yourself,  Bertie!" 

"Repeat?" 

"You  see,  I  particularly  detest  that  word  'jolly,'  and 
I'm  going  to  ask  you  a  frank  question,  Bertie.  When 
we  last  parted,  did  you  consider  we  were — what  shall 
I  call  it? — partially  engaged?" 

'"pHE  Honorable  Bertie  looked  embarrassed.  He  had 
-*■  taken  the  lady's  hand  doubtfully.  Even  when  he 
had  said:  "Awfully  jolly!"  there  had  been  a  furtive 
expression  in  his  usually  open  gaze. 

"I — "  he  now  stammered.  "Well,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  there  might  have  been  a — a  partial — " 

"Would  you  go  as  far  as  to  say  we  were  half- 
engaged?"  interrupted  the  lady  anxiously.  "Or, 
would  you  even  reduce  the  fraction  further?  Say,  an 
eighth-engaged?" 

Bertie  looked  at  the  lady  quickly.  Sometimes  his 
?low  brain  was  overtaken  by  fugitive  glimmerings. 


The      lady      and     Alexander     seated 

themselves  in  a  corner  of  the  srreat 

hall. 


"An  eighth-engaged?"  he  muttered,  eyes  still  on  the 
lady.     "That  is  rather  a  small  fraction." 

"But" — nervously — "wasn't  it,  after  all,  only  a  very 
partial  understanding?  A  very  small  fraction  of  an 
understanding?" 

Bertie  studied  her.  "I  don't  know  as  I'd  go  as 
far  as  that — quite!" 

She  straightened.  "The  point  is,  how  far  does  a 
very  small  fraction  of  an  understanding — possibly 
no  understanding  at  all! — bind  one?" 

"Ha!"  said  Bertie.  Just  like  Alexander!  How 
like  men  were,  in  some  things! 

"The  question  is:  Is  the  fraction  of  a  thing  the 
thing  itself?     Being  f50  much  less  than  the  thing!" 

'"Ha!"   said   Bertie  once  more. 

"Or  if,"  with  logic  irrefutable,  "being  only  one- 
eighth  bound,  and  seven-eighths  not  bound,  or  seven 
times  not  bound,  to  one  time  bound,  you  are  not,  by 
mere  preponderance,  bound  at  all?" 

Bertie  stared.  "What  is  this?  A  lesson  in  frac- 
tions?    I  always  was  weak  in  mathematics." 

"To  descend  to  plain  English,  then,  Bertie,  I  believe 
t — I  flirted  with  you,  just  a  little  bit,  and  you,  in  equally 
plain  English,  responded — very  slightly!" 

Bertie  looked  uncomfortable. 

"Any  one  rvould  flirt  with  you!" 

"Thank  you!" 

"Confound  it,  you  know  it!" 

"Thank  you,  again!" 

"I — I  never  flattered  myself  I  was  the  one  and  only 
man  you'd  flirted  with,  Estelle." 

"Is  that  a  reproach?"     Studying  him.  • 


'That  depends!" 

"On  what?" 

•How — how  far  you  may  have  gone  with  someone 
else!  I  know — know  how  many  of  the  chaps  were — 
were  mad  over  you!" 

"Is  this — jealousy?" 

"You  might — " 

"Or  would-be  tyranny!     You   have   no   right — " 

•What  about  that  fraction?"  said  Bertie  shrewdly. 

"Did  I  altogether  concede  its  existence?" 

"Didn't  you?" 

She  looked  at  him.     "If  one  flirts  a  little — " 

"I  should  say  it  depends  on  how  far — " 

Was  he  trying  to  trap  her?  "I  don't  concede  it  went 
far  at  all,  with  you!"     A  little  breathlessly. 

Bertie  bowed  like  a  gentleman.  "That's  for  you 
to  say!" 

'T^HE  lady  blushed.  Then  she  drew  herself  up  proud- 
■*■  ly.  "Let's  look  facts  in  the  face!  It  was  moon- 
light; you  did  look  big  and  handsome."  Bertie  looked 
foolish;  and  again  that  expression  of  vague  uneasi- 
ness overspread  his  face.  "There's  something  about 
Dig  men  that  has  always  appealed  to  me!"  dreamily. 
"No,  no!  I  don't  mean  that.  How  perfectly  hrazen 
and  shocking!" 

"Never  mind!"  Bertie  looked  uncomfortable.  "I 
too,  forgot  myself,"  he  muttered  .awkwardly.  "But 
by  jove,  there  was  some  excuse;  you  did  look — rip- 
ping!" 

The  lady  went  on:  "No  words  were  spoken.  No 
promises  exchanged."  Did  her  accents  betoken 
thankfulness?     Bertie's  look   became   more  searching. 

"Are  words  necessary,"  he  said  suddenly,  "when 
heart  speaks  to  heart?" 

"Oh!"  gasped  the  lady. 

He  took  a  step  toward  her. 

"Oh!"  she  repeated. 

"To  what  does  this  tend?"  he  said  sternly. 

"When  you  speak  to  me  like  that,"  she  said,  re- 
covering, "I  deny  the  existence  of  any  understanding." 

"Oh,  you  do!" 

"I  do !  And  I  beg  to  remind  you  I  have  heard  a'oout 
a  few  of  your  own  little  affairs!" 

DERTIE  shifted  abruptly.  His  expostulations  rang, 
*-*  in  the  least,  hollowly.  "Here  am  I,  hurrying  up 
to  see  you,  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  this  is  the  way 
I  am  received!  Is  it  what  I  expected?  Is  it,  I  ask?" 
The  lady  looked  unimpressed.  "Shall  I  tell  you  what 
my  feelings  were,  as  I  hurried  here?  The  im- 
patience?"— He  suddenly  checked  himself.  Was  any- 
thing wrong  with  Bertie? 

"Are  you  sure  you  didn't  forget  me?"  Clear-eyed, 
she  regarded  him. 

"Forget?"  He  threw  out  a  hand.  "Could  I?" 
Half-bitterly.  "That  kiss!"  His  tones  were  hoarse. 
"Could  any  man  forget — " 

"Perhaps  not,"  said  the  lady  calmly,  "if  it  had  been 
a  real  one!  If  my  heart  had  gone  with  it!  But  as  it 
was — a  mere  peck!  And — it  seemed  one  way  to  stop 
your  foolish  conduct.  Indeed  I  quite  absolve  myself 
of  the  incident!" 

"You  do?" 

"I  do!     A  peck,  cold  as  moonlight!" 

"She  calls  it  a  'peck,'  "  muttered  Bertie.  "What  a 
■word!" 

"And  you  eome  here  on  the  strength  of  that,  hoping 
to  force  me  to  marry  you!" 
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"Of — of  course!" 
given   my  soul  to 


you  with 


low  de- 


Bertie  looked  startled. 

"You  considered  I  had 
a  peck!"  she  demanded. 

"Don't  call  it  that!     I  hate  that  word!" 

"You — you  care  for  me,  so  much,  then?" 

Bertie  looked  down.     "Can  you  ask?"    In 
pressed  tone. 

"Or  was  it  you  felt  in  honor  bound  to  come  up  here 
and  ask  me  to  marry  you?" 

Bertie    lifted    a    startled    glance.     "I — of    course — 
well,  you  know — " 

"Quite  intelligible!     .A.nd  intelligent!" 

Each  studied  the  other  now. 

"What  has  she  been  up  to?"  thought  Bertie. 

"What  has  he  been  up  to?"  thought  the  lady. 

"Something  awful!"  thought  Bertie. 

"Some*^*--  ..'  awful!"  thought  the  lady. 

"Won't   yuu  sit  down?"  said  the  latter  politely. 

Bertie  did.     "Wager  she's  engaged  herself  to  some 
man!"  he  thought. 


"He's   got   over   his    head    with    Polly   or 
some  circus  creature!"  thought  the  lady. 
"Light  a  cigarette,"  she  said  aloud. 
"Thanks!"     Gloomily. 


Dolly, 


"T^HE  lady  looked  down.  Was  this  the  time  to  tell 
•*■  her  awful  secret?  By  any  possibility,  did  Bertie 
care  for  her?  His  face  was  as  long  as  a  yardstick. 
And  they  had  been  chums  for  years!  And  their  es- 
tates irere  contiguous!  And  had  it  been  only  and 
absolutely  a  mere  "peck"?  Had  she  cared,  a  very 
little  bit?  Not  in  the  way  that  leads  to  the  altar!  Of 
that  she  was  certain. 

But  Bertie?  Had  she  injured  him  in  her  thoughts? 
A  man  might  fall  under  the  spell  of  a  Dolly  or  a 
Polly,  and  still  cherish  a  deeper,  more  abiding  passion. 
And  Bertie  was  handsome!  Almost  as  handsome  as 
Alexander!  And  Bertie  was  a  gentleman,  while 
Alexander  was  merely  good  to  look  at,  with  the  mental 
equipment  of  a  clown.     It  was  all  very  confusing. 

"I  wonder  if  I  have  acted  right?"  now  thought  the 
lady. 

"Maybe  she  is  free,  and  only  sounding  me,"  thought 
Bertie.  "What  if  she  has  an  idea  I  really  should 
marry  her!"     Bertie  wiped  his  brow. 

"Feel  better?"  said  the  lady. 

"Yes — no,"  said  Bertie. 

The  lady  decided  not  to  tell  all  of  her  secret,  just 
then.  Of  course  she  would  have  to  account  for  Alex- 
ander's and  Miss  Handsaw's  presence  in  the  house. 
And  if  she  didn't  tell  all  the  truth,  how  much  should 
she  tell?  She  was  relieved  that  Miss  Handsaw  had 
withdrawn  to  the  balcony  at  Bertie's  entrance. 

"How  did  you  hear  of  my  home-coming?"  she  now 
asked. 

"Your  uncle,  the  lord  high  chancellor,  told  me." 

"Yes,  I  wrote  him.     .\nd  you  were  overjoyed?" 

"Of — of  course!" 

"I  must  toll  him."  thought  the  lady. 

"Don't  say  you  are  engaged  to  some  other  fellow!" 
said  Bertie,  as  reading  that  impulse. 

"I  may  truthfully  say,  1  am  not  engaged!" 

Bertie  slid  deeper  into  his  chair. 

"Would    you — have    been    very    jeal-  

ous?"  said  the  lady. 

"Would  I?"     Loudly.     "Would  I?" 

"And  if  brought  face  to  face  with 
this  hypothetical  individual?" 

"But  you  are  not  engaged?" 

"No;  but  if  I  were?" 

"What's  the  object  of  supposing?" 

"Miffht  be  then,"  suggested  the  lady. 

"I  don't  think,"  said  Bertie  slowly, 
"I'd  like  to  trust  myself  in  his  presence! 
That  is,  at  first!" 


"Got  a  notion  to  hang  around  and  find  out!" 

"Did  you  bring  your  luggage?" 

"No." 

"Then  how  could  you  hang  around?" 

"When  my  own  place  was  let,  last  time,  I  came 
down  here;  I  remember  leaving  a  lot  of  things  for 
Pelton  to  look  after!" 

"Yes;  I  remember  that  as  one  of  your  failings. 
Easier  to  leave  old  duds  at  week-ends  than  to  bother 
taking  them  away!" 

"Oh,  there's  a  method  in  it,"  said  Bertie.  "I  have 
lots  of  clothes  scattei'ed  around  different  places  where 
I'm  expected  about  every  so  often  !  Under  the  circum- 
stances, feeling  kind  of  uneasy  about  you,  I  could 
manage  to  stay  and  get  Pelton  to  resurrect  some  of 
my  old  duds." 

"Oh,  no,  you  couldn't!"  Wild  laughter  rang  from 
her  ladyship's  lips. 

"Why  not?" 

The  lady  looked  out  of  the  window.  In  the  distance 
stalked  Alexander  imposingly  arrayed  in  tweeds. 

"Ha,  ha!"  said  her  ladyship. 

"Why  not?"  said   Bertie  more  sulkily. 

"Because,  at  present,  your  wardrobe  is  otherwise 
engaged." 

Bertie  frowned.     "Engaged?" 

"Rented  out,  as  it  were!" 

"But  I  say,  Pelton  has  a  nerve!" 

"It  wasn't  Pelton.     It  was  I!" 

"You!     But  confound  it — " 

"Don't  say  'confound  it,'  Bertie.  Say  what  you 
think!" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Damn!" 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

AN  OMINOUS  MF.ETINO 

shall  we  walk  in  the  garden?" 
'But  you  haven't  told  me  why?" 

■'Hasn't  there  been  enough  explaining,  for  the  pres- 
"nf!  Let  us  stroll  and  forget  ourselves.  I  am  sorry 
I  can't  provide  a  little  moonlight — " 

"Eh?" 

"You  won't  take  it  from  me  as  inhospitable  that  I 
don't?" 

"Not  at  all!  Ha,  ha!"  But  Bertie's  laughter 
.sounded  artificial.  "You're  sure  you're  not  engaged,  or 
half-engaged,  to  some  other  fellow?" 

"I  am  not  even  half-engaged,  Bertie.  I  give  my 
sacred  word  of  honor.  I  sw'car  it  on  the  honor  of  a 
daughter  of  a  belted  earl!" 

"Confound  it,  Estelle,  I  can't  make  you  out!"  h.' 
growled. 

"Why  try?"  Merrily.     "Why  not  take  me  as  I  am!" 

Bertie  looked  positively  startled;  then  recovered 
himself.  "You've  been  away  quite  a  time,"  he  said, 
"and  I've  half  a  mind  you've  had  some  experiences  or 
adventures — " 

"Experiences!"  she  laughed.  "I  could  a  tale  un- 
fold—" 

"Unfold  it,  then!" 


THE  STOR^   so  I- AR 


'•M>   clothes  I"  repeated  Bertie. 

"Aren't  they  a  perfect  fit?"  said  the  lady  enthusiasti- 
cally. 

"Confounded  liberty,"  I  call  it. 

"You  should  see  him  in  your  evening  suit,"  said  the 
lady. 

"I  should,  should  I?"  said  Bertie,  glaring  at  Alex- 
ander. 

"Only  they  are  a  bit  tight  across  the  shoulders!" 

"He  should  have  them  let  out,"  said  Bertie  in  h 
funny  tone. 

"So  he  could.  Thev  would  be  a  bit  more  comfort- 
able." 

"I  hope  so." 

"He  has  such  nice  broad  shoulders,  it's  a  shame  to 
pinch  them  in!" 

"Beastly!"  said  Bertie. 

"It's  too  bad  your  shoulders  weren't  a  little  broader," 
murmured  the  lady.  And  Bertie,  who  was  rather  proud 
of  his  tolerably  broad  shoulders,  said  something  under 
his  breath. 

"I  wouldn't,"  said  the  lady.  "He's  frightfully 
strong." 

DERTIE    again    glared    at    Alexander.      The    latter 
*-*   smiled  sweetly.     He  didn't  offer  to  approach  them. 

"No;  you  mustn't  go  any  nearer,"  said  the  lady 
quickly  to  Bertie.  "Don't  let  his  sweet  expression  de- 
ceive you.  He  is  really  dangerous  when  aroused.  The 
'uman-tiger,  Pelton  calls  him!" 

Bertie's  disgust  was  unutterable.  "Under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  might  be  justified  in  punching — " 

"No,  no,"  said  the  lady  quickly,  placing  a  detaining 
hand  on  his  arm.     "Why  court  destruction?" 

"For  me,  or  for  him?"  Ominously. 

"You,  of  course!" 

Bertie  made  a  sound.  "In  that  ease,"  he  said 
witheringly,  "I  had  better  fly." 

Bertie  turned  on  his  heel.  "Discretion  is  the  better 
part  of  valor!"  he  murmured. 

"Indeed  it  is,"  said  the  lady,  and  they  walked  away. 

"I  hope  he  isn't  coming  after  me,"  observed  Bertie, 
in  those  same  withering  accents. 

"No,  he  isn't!" 

"I'm  so  frightened  I  daren't  look  around,"  said  the 
Honorable  Bertie,  with  a  slight  sneer.  "And  now,  may 
I  ask,  how  much  rent  are  you  getting  for  my  clothes?" 

"I?" 

"Or,  is  it  Pelton?" 

The  lady  giggled.  "How  deliciously  impertinent! 
You  are  improving.  Who  has  been  improving  you? 
Has  some  one  been  improving  you?" 

Bertie  walked  a  little  faster. 

"If  I  did  not  have  every  faith  in  you,  I  should  say 
someone  had  been  sharpening  your  wits!" 

"Why  can't  you  be  serious?  I  come  down  here  and 
find  someone  wearing  my  clothes.  What  am  I  to 
think?     What  would  any  man  think?" 

"Shall  I  tell  you  the  truth?" 

"If  you" — Bertie  paused — "will  be  so  good!"  he 
added.    "Why  have  you  rented  out  my  clothes?" 

"Oh,  that  was  just  a  figure  of  speech.    They  aren't 
really  rented." 
"Presented?" 
"I  believe  he  considers  them   his." 


THE  lady  laughed  nervously.  Then 
she  bent  over  him  with  a  sprightly 
look.  "Bertie,  would  you  mind — would 
you  take  it  as  a  liberty,  if  I  asked  you 
to  let  me  feel  your  mmscle?" 

"Charmed!"  said  Bertie,  and  bent  his 
forearm. 

The  lady's  fingers   pursued   their   in- 
vestigation. 

"Not  so  bad!"  said  Bertie  with  assumed  indiffer- 
ence. He  knew,  indeed,  his  biceps  were  something 
to  be  prr    J  of.     "All  there,  eh?" 

But  fhe  lady  only  smiled  enigmatically.  "Poor 
Bertie!"  she  said. 

"What's  that?" 

"Nothing!     A  mere  expression  of  sympathy!  That 

is  o'.I." 

frtie  Bfcared.     "See   here,   Estelle,   what's   all   this 


Lady  Estelle  Langlenshire  is  held  in  Germany  at 
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"Here?  How  unromantic!  Let  us  go  into  the  gar- 
den!   That  identical  spot!" 

For  the  moment  Bertie  looked  scared. 

"Come."  she  said,  with  gay  abandon. 

And  Bertie  went.  As  they  approached  a  marble 
bench  the  lady  spied  Alexander  there.  At  sight 
of  them  he  got  up.    The  lady  stopped. 

"It  is  already  occupied,"  she  said  wistfully. 

Bertie  stared  at  Alexander.  "My  tweeds!" 

"You  recognize  them?  They  are  rather  pronounced! 

Bertie  did  not  make  an  amiable  response.  He  eyed 
Alexander  with  disfavor.     A!'---'"--  <'yy''^-'\ 


DERTIE    glanced 
*^  and  stopped. 
"Don't  obey  that  impulse!" 
"Hang   it,   he's   smoking   my    pipe,    I 
believe!"   burst   from    Bertie. 

"If  you  will  leave  things  around!     I 
always  told  you  it  was  a  bad  habit!" 

"Anything-'     el.se       of       mine       he's 
pre-empted?" 

"I  believe  you  left  some  shirts." 
"Is  he  wearing  my  shirts?"  More  ex- 
plosively. "I  say,  this — " 

"They're   a    little   tight   at   the    n.rk. 
and — " 

"I   wish   thi'y'(!   choke  him!" 

"You  aren't  Jealous,  ure  you,  Bertie?" 

"Jealous?"     Bertie's  anger  seemed  to 
fade  iiiagically. 
"You  see,  he's  only  a  castaway.     We  took  him   in. 
He  was  cast  up  by  the  sea.     His  garments  were  torn 
r.lmost  to  tatters.     He  was  a  sight!     So  we  fed,  clotho.l 
.ind  revivified  him.     Would  you  have  had  me  do  leas'? 
Tell  him  to  go  on — to  expire  in  the  byways,  perhaps?" 
"You  say  he  was  shipwrecked?     The  fellow's  only  a 
poor  sailor,  or  something  of  the  kind,  then?" 
"Something  of  the  kind!     A   porter.  I  believe!" 
"He  looks  jollv  well  at  home,  for  a — " 
"The  tendencies  of  the  time!     Poor  fellow!      wliy 
begrudge  him?" 

Bertie   didn't.        A   shipwrecked   sailor!— Hi*  pres- 
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ence  there  seemed  natural  enough,  and  there  was 
no  reason  why  he  shouldn't  sit  on  a  bench  during  the 
period  of  his  convalescence.  Bertie  did  not  think,  then, 
to  inquire  why  Pelton  had  dubbed  the  visitor  a  'uman- 
tiger,  or  to  endeavor  to  reconcile  the  incongruity  of 
bedecking  the  shipwrecked  one  in  his  (Bertie's)  even- 
ing clothes.  In  his  confused  mental  state  Bertie  over- 
looked a  few  questions  he  ordinarily  would  have  asked. 
"Where  are  we  walking?"  said  Bertie. 
She  lifted  her  eyes,  and  then  Bertie  blushed.  The 
pathway  before  them  had  long  been  known  as  "Lovers' 
Lane."  Bertie  bit  his  lips.  The  lady  walked  on 
dreamily;  Bertie  eyed  her  uneasily.  She  was  very 
beautiful — too  beautiful ! 

"Of  course,  I  was  only  jesting  about  its  being  a  par- 
tial understanding,"  she  said.     "You  did  think  I  was 
jesting,   didn't   you?" 
"Ye— es!" 

"You    don't   think    I    would    let    someone     say —  do 
what — you    know,    and    then — You    don't    think    that 
poorly  of  me!" 
"I — I — "  Bertie  didn't  know  what  he  thought. 
"You  didn't?"     In  an  excess  of  emotion. 
"No— oa!" 

Was  that  a  sigh  of  relief?     "I  had  to  hear  you  say 
it.     And  now  I  do  feel  sure  of  you!" 
"Do— you?" 

"And  of  myself!   Need  I  say  more?" 
"I  think  not,"  said  Bertie  hoarsely.    Had  he  not  been 
told  by  Some  One,  only  recently,  no  woman  could  resist 
him? 

"Uncle  will  be  so  pleased!" 
"The  lord  high  chancellor?" 

"Yes.     He  has  frequently  pointed  out  that  the  two 
estates  are  contiguous." 
Bertie  was  silent. 
"I  am  so  glad  you  came  down!" 
"Are  you?"  In  a  whisper. 

"Very!"  Feverishly.    "I  was  so  afraid  you  wouldn't!" 
"Were  you?" 

"You  were  as  anxious  to  see  me  as  I  was  you?" 
"Yes,  yes!    Of  course!" 

"And  you  do  forgive  me,  teasing  you?  About  being 
only  half-engagedV 

"I  /iaJ/-thought  you  were  in  earnest,"  said  Bertie 
hoarsely. 

"You  did?  Oh,  Bertie!  After  all  these  years  we've 
known  each  other!" 

"Seemed  too — too  good  to  be  true!"  mumbled  Bertie. 
"Silly  boy!"  Tone  positively  caressing! 
They  walked  on. 

"Haven't  you  forgotten  something?"  Shyly.  "Oh, 
shameless!  An  upward  look  from  the  blue  eyes  flared 
like  a  spark  into  Bertie's  remorseful  and  smoldering 
gaze.  "You  didn't  used  to  be  so — "  The  red  lips 
curled.    Brazen  red  lips! 

A/f  ECHANICALLY,  Bertie  slipped  an  arm  about  that 
•^'•'^  perfect  waist.  The  lady's  head  inclined;  so  a  fair 
flower  might  bend  to  the  wooing  breath  of  a  warm 
summer  breeze!     Bertie  looked  down. 

"Home  again!"  sighed  the  lady. 

"Must  seem  fine!"  muttered  Bertie. 

"Can  you  ask?" 

Bertie  stooped  for  a  "peck."  He  felt  obliged  to. 
The  exigencies  of  the  situation  demanded  suet  ei  ter- 
prising  action  on  his  part.  But  to  his  relief  she  drew 
back. 

"Not  now!  Let  us  wait!"  Hastily.  "The  moonlight! 
Same  place!" 

"All  right!"  As  if  a  little  postponement  mattered 
much !     Nothing  mattered  much. 

"Shall  we  keep  it  a  secret  for  a  little  while?"  sug- 
gested the  lady.     "Our  engagement?" 

"Ye — es!     I  think  we'd  better." 

"Only  for  a  little  while!" 

"Make  it  long's  you  like!" 

"But?" 

"What  do  I  care,  long's  we  know?"  Recklessly. 

The  lady  laughed  joyously.  She  was  certain  now.  If 
Bertie  wasn't  engaged  to  Polly  or  Dolly,  or  Flossie  or 
Fluffy,  why  that  guilty  manner?  Of  course  any  one  of 
those  artful  stage-hussies  comW  get  Bertie,  simply  by 
flattering  him  and  telling  him  how  handsome  he  was! 
Bertie  had  come  with  the  intention  of  trapping — study- 
ing her  (Estelle)  ;  he  wasn't  exactly  sure  what  might 
be  expected  of  h'm. 

Her  ladyship  determined  to  make  Bertie  pay;  she 
would  give  him  a  bad  half-hour  or  so.  She  gazed  up 
at  Bertie,  more  languishingly.  Having  reached  the  end 
of  Lover's  Lane,  they  turned  and  came  back  again. 

And  emerging,  in  lover-like  fashion,  whom  should 
they  encounter  but  Alexander! 


CHAPTER  XIX 

A  Chance  to  Retaliate 
LJER  ladyship  gave  a  gasp,  knowing  Alexander's 
truculent  disposition.  Too  late  she  realized  her 
own  awkward  situation.  She,  a  newly-wedded  bride, 
and  caught  like  that!  A  hysterical  desire  to  laugh 
mingled  with  a  vague  apprehension.  Would  Alexander 
start  in  to  annihilate  Bertie,  or  to  slay  her?  Hastily 
she  disengaged  herself  from  Bertie's  arm  and  Bertie 
did  not  seek  to  detain  her.  Her  ladyship  drew  herself 
up,  expectantly. 

To  her  surprise,  Alexander  did  not  go  into  a  mad 
rage  and  tear  everything  to  pieces;  on  the  contrary, 
the  lady  saw  a  look  on  his  face  she  had  never  seen  there 
before!  His  eyes  rested  on  her  steadily.  Heavens! 
what  a  deep  look!  It  positively  seemed  to  pierce  her. 
Then  Alexander  drew  a  long  breath,  puffed  at  his  pipe, 
and — did  the  last  thing  on  earth  she  expected  of  him! 
He  walked  by. 

The  lady  stared  after  him.  Oh,  man  of  wonderful 
surprises!  It  was  certainly  interesting,  having  him 
around.  Thrills  emanated  from  his  presence,  or  per- 
meated his  immediate  proximity.  Even  now,  gazing 
after  his  powerful  receding  figure,  she  was  aware  her 
breath  came  and  went  quickly.  It  was  a  new  and 
novel  experience,  to  expect  to  be  crushed  to  the  earth  or 
to  be  ground  beneath  a  crunching  heel,  and  then  to  have 
absolutely  nothing  happen.  Where  Alexander  was 
there  was  no  monotony. 

jDERTIE  did  not  share  her  emotion,  but  gazed  after 
'-'  Alexander  with  almost  approval  on  his  face. 
Truth  to  tell,  Bertie  was  just  as  well  pleased  Alexan- 
der had  happened  to  go  casually  by  at  that  moment. 
Bertie  had  begun  to  feel  the  way  he  had  that  night — 
the  night  before  her  ladyship  had  gone  a-journeying. 
As  he  had  been  wanting  in  steadfastness  after  her  go- 
ing, so  now,  with  her  ladyship  so  near,  Bertie  had  be- 
gun to  experience,  anew,  certain  definite  and  pro- 
nounced heart  palpitations.  And  might  have  yielded 
to  the  same,  and  so  turned  the  tables  on  her  ladyship! 
Her  ladyship  did  not  know  what  a  narrow  escape  she 
had  had! 

Bertie,  interrupted  in  this  dangerous  but  fascinat- 
ing pastime  by  Alexander,  now  pulled  himself  together. 
No  more  Lover's  Lane  for  him !  Honor  forbid !  And 
how  was  he  going  to  tell  her  ladyship,  now,  what  honor 
bade  him  impart?  He  couldn't;  he  would  go  away  and 
write  about  it. 

"Good-looking  chap,  your  castaway!"  Bertie  vouch- 
safed graciously. 

"Do  you  think  so?"    In  a  startled  voice. 
"Carries  himself  as   if  he   had   been  born   to   strut 
around  private  estates!"  laughed  Bertie. 

"It's  the  clothes,"  said  the  lady  absent-mindedly. 
"You  dress  a  hod-carrier  in  good  clothes  and  he  im- 
mediately  straightens   up." 

"I'd  like  to  talk  to  the  fellow."     Patronizingly. 
"No,  no!"     Quickly. 
"Why  not?" 

"I  don't  think  it  would  be  best.  You — you  see  he's 
very  eccentric!" 

"And  is  that  the  reason  you  give  him  free  run  of 
the  place?    Frankly,  I  don't  understand  it,  Estelle." 

"Don't  try  to!  Don't  assume  that  managerial  tone 
yet!  One  would  think  the  ceremony  had  already  been 
performed." 

Bertie  turned  scarlet  and  swallowed.  The  lady  noticed 
and   rejoiced. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  give  him  free  run  of  the  place?" 
"Why  not?"    Absently. 

"And  if  you  begrudge  him  such  a  little  thing — my 
giving  away  your  clothes,  now! — how  will  it  be  after?" 
said  the  lady.     "Will  you  be  preaching  economy?" 

"Glad  he's  got  the  clothes,"  said  Bertie  hastily.  "And 
if  he's  short  on  shirts  I'll  send  down  some  more — nice 
silk  ones!" 

"Now  you  are  charming!     You  see  I  have  a  special 
reason  for  being  nice  to  him!" 
"You  have?" 

"Yes;  you  see,  he — he  saved  my  life!" 
"He  did?" 

"Would  you  have  me  consign  the  savior  of  my  life 
to  the  servants'  quarters?  Would  you  have  me  to  tell 
him  to  eat  with  the  scullery-maids?  Would  you  have 
me  deny  him  your  clothes,  your  shoes,  your  shirts?" 

"No,   no!"   said   Bertie.      "Here,    give    him    that!" 
Handing  her  his  watch.     "He  has  everything  else!" 
"Is  this  levity?"  said  the  lady  severely. 
"Beg  your  pardon,  but  do  you  mean  to  say  he  eats 
with — not  with — " 
"Me?    Yes!" 
"A  porter!" 

"Exigencies  of  circumstance!  You  might  have  been 
born  a  porter!" 


BERTIE  disdained  this.  "How  long  has  he  been 
here?" 

"Ah,  you  consider  you  have  the  right  to — to  question 
me,  now!" 

"Oh,  never  mind!"    Hastily. 

"But  I  do  mind!  And  you  have  the  right!  He  has 
been  here  since  yesterday." 

"Yesterday?" 

"But  it's  quite  all  right!  He  occupied  the  royal  suite, 
and  I — I  had  Cook  for  a  chaperon,  and  a  very  good 
chaperon  she  is,  too." 

Bertie  gazed  at  her.  "The  royal  suite !  Whew!"  he 
whistled. 

"Isn't  it  romantic?" 

"Rather!"     Looking  at  her  hard. 

"For  him,  I  mean!     As  for  me — " 

"For  you?"— 

"My  book  of  romance  has  been  closed!" 

"Closed?"     Mechanically. 

."By  you!" 

"By  jove,  Estelle!"  he  exclaimed.  "Of  one  thing 
I'm  sure!  The  man  who  gets  you  won't  have  a  dull 
moment." 

"Perhaps  you  flatter  yourself!" 

Bertie  blinked.    "Here  he  comes  back,"  he  said. 

The  lady  thrilled.    "You  two  must  meet!" 

ll^AS  Alexander  returning  to  assassinate  or  to  play 
'  '  with  his  victims?  The  lady  waited  expectantly. 
Strange  conduct!  He  did  not  look  at  them  as  he  drew 
near.  Indeed,  he  seemed  oblivious  of  their  presence. 
Was  this  but  duplicity?  When  their  backs  were  turned 
would  he  spring  upon  them?  Did  he  seek  to  lull  them 
with  a  sense  of  false  security,  and  then  abruptly, 
without  warning,  consummate  the  dire  deed?  He  got 
by  once  more.  The  lady  looked  around.  Nothing  hap- 
pened. He  was  reserving  his  treachery.  She  came  to 
a  sudden  resolution. 

"Alexander!" 

He  stopped. 

"Come  here!"  Would  he  obey?  Wonder  of  wonders, 
he  did. 

"This  is  the  man,"  she  said  to  Bertie. 

"Awh!"  said  Bertie  patronizingly.  "Her  ladyship 
tells  me  you  saved  her  ladyship's  life."  Alexander  did 
not  answer.    "A  fine  fellow!    Awh!" 

"Yes,  Alexander's  quite  uncommon — quite  out  of  the 
ordinary!"     Now  would  he  spring  upon  them? 

Alexander's  face  was  like  a  block  of  wood — expres- 
sionless ! 

"I  haven't  yet  learned  the  circumstances,  my  good 
man,"  went  on  the  Honorable  Bertie,  "but  you  have 
been  greatly  privileged,  to  have  saved  the  life  of  one 
of  her  ladyship's  prominence  and  position!"  It  was  a 
long  speech  for  the  Honorable  Bertie  and,  somehow,  he 
felt  it  wasn't  exactly  what  he  wanted  to  say,  but 
Bertie  was  inwardly  perturbed  and  confused. 

TTER  ladyship  suddenly  laughed.  She  couldn't  help 
•*■  -*■  it.  She  was  thinking  what  Bertie  would  say  if 
only  he  knew  aZi.'  The  whole  dreadful  truth !  Perhaps 
Alexander  would  blurt  out  the  terrible  secret?  Yet  he 
was  now  oddly  silent;  strangely  still!  An  impassive, 
ominous  Alexander!  Of  what  was  he  thinking? 
Though  her  life  depended  on  her  tact,  her  ladyship 
could  not  restrain  her  gaiety. 

"How  pompously  you  said  that,  Bertie!"  she  ob- 
served. "It  was,  really,  quite  unworthy  of  one  usually 
so  clever!" 

"I  get  him,"  said  Alexander  gravely. 

"He  means  he  understands  your  stupid  platitudes!" 

The  look  Alexander  bestowed  upon  her  again  seemed 

to  read  her  very  soul.  "What  an  eye  that  man  has!" 

thought  the  lady,  but  she  wasn't  going  to  let  herself  be 

intimidated. 

She  looked  him  in  the  eye,  and  for  a  moment  it  was 
a  question  of  what  might  happen.  Alexander's  breast, 
she  conceived  as  a  fiery  furnace.  He  had  intimated, 
only  too  plainly,  that  he  regarded  her  as  his — his  goods 
and  chattels!  Now  his  gigantic  egotism  must  be  boil- 
ing! With  what  delight  she  could  continue  to  pile  on 
the  fuel!  Regardless  of  the  outcome!  Let  a  volcano 
engulf  her!     She  cared  not! 

"Besides,"  said  her  ladyship  gaily  to  the  Honorable 
Bertie,  "you  mustn't  enhance,  too  greatly,  the  value  of 
his  services,  or  he'll  be  raising  the  price!" 

"The  price?"  said  the  Honorable  Bertie  with  a  slight 
frown.     "I  say,  my  good  fellow — " 

"There!  there!"  said  her  ladyship.  "I  wo.^'t  have 
him  scolded." 

"Oh,  I  no  mind  him,"  said  Alexander. 

TIE  was  standing  very  straight  and  steady — meilitat- 
■*■-'■  ing  what?  What  crime?  He  was  an  inch<.fr  so 
taller  than   Bertie   and  even  better  put-up,   "e^^     gh 
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Bertie  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  fine  physical  man- 
hood. Her  ladyship  couldn't  help  making  comparisons 
to  Alexander's  advantage.  Was  it  right  to  approve  of 
one's  prospective  slayer?  At  least  it  showed  largo- 
mindedness,  her  ladyship  reflected. 

Bertie  found  himself  shaking  his  head.  "Still,  you 
know,  my  good  fellow,  ycu  must 
really  leave  it  to  her  ladyship,  or" 
— remembering  how  impractical  her 
ladyship  was  about  money  matter? 
— ''to  her  ladyship's  friends!" 

"Maybe  I  not  get  any- 
thing," said  Alexander 
shrewdly,  "if  I  leave  it  to 
them !  Maybe  they  try  to  cut 
it  down!" 

".Maybe  they'll  do  no  such 
thing!"  said  her  ladyship. 
"Maybe  they'll  not  interfere!" 

"But—" 

Bertie  eyed  Alexander. 
Dolt !  Did  he  not  know  he  was 
playing  with  thunder  and 
lightning?  Her  ladyship 
moved  between  them.  She 
had  seen  a  spark  in  Alexan- 
der's eye  and  she  divined 
forces,  elemental,  about  to 
burst  their  bonds! 

"Is  my  life  of  so  little  con.se- 
cjuence  that  we  stand  here 
and  quibble  about  the  price  I 
am  to  pay  to  this  gallant" — 
nothing  like  flattery  to  smooth 
things  out! — "gentleman?" 

"Gentleman?"  queried 
Bertie. 

The  lady  threw  back  her 
head.  "Well,  he  knew  what 
knives  and  forks  to  use,"  she 
■said.  "He  never  made  a  mis- 
take, once.  If  you  don't  be- 
lieve me,  ask  Pelton!" 

Bertie  pondered.  "How 
nianv  courses  were  there? 
One?" 

She  regarded  the  speaker 
with  scorn.  "It  was  a  dinner 
of  even  larger  proportions 
than  usual!  Is  it  likely  I 
would  bestow  upon  the  savior 
of  my  life  an  abbreviated  re- 
past?" 

"Is  it  likely  a  common 
porter  would  eat  a  large  din- 
ner without  making  a  mis- 
take?" 

"He  isn't  a  common  porter. 
He's  an  uncommon!  Didn't 
he  win  a  pound  from  me  at 
billiards,  afterward?" 

"Making  hay  while  the  sun 
shines,  eh?" 

A  I-KXANDER  held  himself 
■''  aloof  but  the  lady  noticed 
his  deep,  penetrating  eyes 
were  bent  very  fixedly  and  in- 
quiringly upon  Bertie,  as 
though  seeking  to  read  him  up 
and    down    and    across    both 

ways.     There  was  a  burning  concentration  in  Alexan- 
der's gaze  now. 

"Got  a  pound  out  of  you,  did  he?"  said  Bertie.  "I 
suppose,  under  the  circumstances,  it's  up  to  me  to  get 
it  back!"  As  he  spoke  Bertie  grinned.  Regular 
billiard  shark,  was  Bertie! 

"Good!"  said  her  ladyship,  retaliation  in  her  tones. 
Alexander  had  played  her  a  trick;  it  was  only  right 
he  should  be  made  to  suffer.  "But  perhaps  he  won't 
play?" 

"I  play,  all  right,"  said  Alexander. 

She  led  the  way  to  the  house  gaily.  Upon  the  balcony 
thoy  encountered  the  most  recent  of  her  ladyship's 
staff  of  employees. 

"This  is  Miss  Handsaw,"  said  her  ladyship  to  Bertie. 

Tl-  •  Honorable  Bertie  bestowed  upon  Miss  Handsaw 
a   sour  look. 

"My  chaperon!"  said  her  ladyship.     "Concession  to 
lish  morality!     A  very  re- 


-in   lh»  Srvfnth    H»«vfn."    litd    Ilcrtif.  like  a  trntkman. 
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'igh  respectability 
i-pectable  person!" 

"Locks  it!"  • 
Miss   HandsaWj 
h  ,iuse. 

"N't 
lad] 
cha 


but  not  loud  enough  for 
Ren  they  all  entered  the 

*^of  Alexander!"  thought  her 
'herself    blithely    in    an    easy 
Bertie  chalked  his  cue  and 


looked  along  it  with  the  eye  of  an  expert.    Alexander 
didn't  bother  taking  any  such  precautions. 

Then  Bertie  began  and  it  was  charming  to  watch 
him;  ease,  grace  and  certainty  characterized  his  every 
play.  He  made  a  nice  run  which  her  ladyship  ap- 
plauded, while  mentally  she  saw  Alexander  reluctantly 
handing  over  the  pound.    Cupidity  should  be  punished. 

.Alexander  played  very  poorly  at  first,  and  the  lady 
beamed  with  satisfaction.  Then  he  picked  ui)  a  bit; 
then  a  bit  more!  Now  it  was  neck  and  neck.  Then,  by 
a  seeming  fluke,  Alexander  won.  He  put  out  his  hand; 
Bertie  paid. 

"A  bally  accident!"  he  said  between  his  teeth.  "Make 
it  two  this  time.     Double  or  quits!" 
•    Alexander  eyed  the  coins  wistfully      Cupi'!!'-   -•'"■■•- 
gled  with  caution  in  his  gaze. 

"Afraid?"  said  the  lady  derisively. 

Alexander  looked  at  her.     "I'll  play." 

Again  it  was  very  close,  and  again  Alexander  just 
managed  to  pull  off  the  game  in  his  favor,  but  he  hixl 
to  struggle  mightily;  he  took  so  much  time  over  the 
shots  that  Bertie  waxed  sarcastic,  and  even  her  lady- 
ship could  not  refrain  from  a  cutting  word  or  two. 
Bertie  gritted  his  teeth. 

"Double  or  quits!"  he  said. 


A  LEXANDER  looked  at  the  four 
^  gold  pieces.    Caution  seemed  to 
get  the  better  of  cupidity. 

"Four  birds  in  the  hand,"  he 
murmured,  "are  better — " 

"Coward!"  breathed  her  ladyship. 
".\nd  to  think  my  life  was  saved 
by  such  a  hero!" 

That  settled  Alexander.  "All 
right!     But  this  is  the  last!" 

This  time  he  played  more  care- 
fully than  ever,  and  again  her  lady- 
ship "rooted"  for  Bertie,  seeming  to 
forget  that  Alexander  was  her 
savior.  His  methods  were  most  ex- 
asperating; he  would  start  to  do 
something,  and  then  he  would  do 
something  else,  after  a  period  of 
protracted  consideration. 

"Lightning  artist!"  grunted 
Bertie.  "Ought  to  have  a  time 
limit!" 

.\lcxander    won.      "Put     me    to 

sleep!"   muttered    Bertie    savagely. 

"That's    what   he    did!"      Then    he 

helped   himself  to   the   Scotch-and- 

<6da  Pelton  had  brought.     "Double 

or  quits!"  he  said.     "If  you 

win,  I'm  done!     All  the  coin 

I've   got    with    me!      But    we 

have  to  have  a  time  limit." 

"No  dawdling  this  time!" 
From  her  ladyship. 

"Eight  birds  in  the  hand!" 
said  Alexander,  looking  at  the 
gold.  "Eight  gold  birds!  Why 
I  take  chances?" 

"But  suppose  there  were 
sixteen?" 

That  was  too  much  for 
.Alexander.    "All  right!" 

"And  no  dawdling!"  re- 
peated her  ladyship.  "If  you 
dawdle  the  wager's  off,  and 
I  shall  be  the  judge." 

"I'll  not  dawdle,"  said 
.\lexander.  And  he  didn't. 
He  hardly  looked  at  the  balls; 
he  leaped  on  them.  And  the 
way  they  flew  around  and 
performed  made  Bertie's  eyes 
luilge.  Now  Alexander  fairly 
sprinted ;  he  was  like  a  pan- 
ther on  the  trail,  and  brought 
the  game  to  a  close  in  record 
time.  Bertie  stood  drooping. 
"Stung!"  he  murmured. 
"Did  I  dawdle?"  said  Alex- 
ander to  the  lady. 

"He's  got  my  clothes,  and 
now  he's  got  my  purse,"  said 
Bertie. 

Alexander  looked  at  the 
money.  "Sixteen  golden  birds 
in  the  hand!" 

"A  whole  aviary!"  snapped 
Bertie.  "Is  there  anything 
else  I've  got  you  want?" 

"Maybe,"    said    Alexander, 
and    as    he    spoke    his    dark 
impelling  eyes  swept  to  the  lady. 

"Be  thankful  you  are  alive,  Bertie!"  murmured  the 
latter. 

Alexander's  eyes  suddenly  snapped.     The  lady  saw. 
"Yes;  I  suppose  1  ought  to  be  glad  he  hasn't  taken 
my  life!"  grumbled  Bertie. 

"There  is  yet  time  for  that,"  said  the  lady  gaily. 
Did  Alexander  smile?     She  was  not  sure. 
"Haven't  even  got  car-fare  to  get  back  to  London 
with!"  muttered  Bertie. 

"Perhaps  you  won't  need  car-fare,"  said   the  lady. 

THIS  time  she  was  sure  she  saw  Alexander  smile. 
"I'll    borrow   a  quid   or  two    from    Pelfr-  "       ^d 
Bertie. 
"Instead  of  giving  him  the  customary?" 
"Oh,    you'll    nil    be   borrowing   if   your   hero   hangs 
.-uDund  here  much  longer,"  said  Bertie  in  a  nasty  tone. 
.Alexander  continued  to  look  at  the  coins.     "I  play 
\ou,  for  your  note!" 

"No,  you  don't!"  Bertie  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
empty  pockets. 

"I  put  in  my  dress-suit,  the  shirts,  and  the  sixteen 
gold  birds,  against  your  note  for  twcnty-flvc!" 
"Your  dress-suit!"  cried  Bertie. 

Continued  nv  page  79 
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By  GEORGE  PEARSON 
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ECAUSE  of  our  part  in  the  defence  of  this 
country  we  would  never  permit  Bolshevism 
to  gain  control  of  it  and  could  be  depended 
upon  to  suppress  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  Bolshevist 
uprising  here.  We  have  grievances  but  we  will 
remedy  them  by  constitutional  means  and  not  by 
violence.  We  will  be  found  on  the  side  of  law  and 
order  and  not  of  Bolshevism." 

Those  are  the  words  of  W.  E.  Turley,  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Secretary  of  the  Great  War  Veterans' 
Association  of  Canada,  when  I  asked  him  as  one 
who  was  most  closely  in  touch  with  the  aspirations  of 
returned  men  to  epitomize  the  general  attitude  of  the 
returned  men  to  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  day. 

My  own  connection  with  and  knowledge  of  the  associ- 
ation enables  me  to  most  heartily  subscribe  to  that 
view;  although  I  could  not  have  said  the  same  eighteen 
months  ago.     But  things  have  changed. 

Certainly,  one  could  imagine  no  greater  bulwark 
against  Bolshevism  than  the  creation  of  an  organized 
body  of  men,  trained  to  arms  and  at  the  same  time 
bound  in  such  a  close  and  sympathetic  contact  with 
the  rest  of  the  population  of  Canada  that  the  two  are 
one.  And  by  doing  all  in  their  power  to  establish 
proper  relationships  with  this  organization  the  country 
can  build  up  just  such  a  bulwark  against  the  internal 
disorder  that  responsible  Cabinet  Ministers  have  re- 
cently informed  us  is  quite  possible. 

A  few  days  ago  I  heard  officials  from  the  various 
branches  of  the  association  in  Toronto  comparing 
notes  on  Bolshevism.  It  was:  "There's  none  of  that 
in  our  branch,"  and  "Well,  we  had  some  but  we  fixed 
'em,"  and  "They  don't  dare  to  let  a  peep  out  of  them- 
selves in  my  branch." 

The  Inception  of  the  G.W.V.A. 

The  organization  of  the  veterans  is  bound  to  prove 
one  of  the  vital  factors  in  Canadian  affairs.  Its  im- 
portance, in  fact,  cannot  be  overestimated  and  should 
not  be  overlooked. 

The  movement  was  not  confined  to  any 
one  section.  It  sprang  to  life  simultan- 
eously in  a  score  of  places  between  our 
coasts,  out  of  the  need  of  the  moment.  It 
came  to  life  in  Toronto  in  May,  1916,  as 
the  Discharged  Soldiers'  Association,  and 
this  Toronto  movement  was  duplicated  in 
Winnipeg  in  1917  under  the  name  of  the 
Great  War  Veterans'  Association.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  identical  ideas 
gestate  simultaneously  out  of  a  similarity 
of  conditions  is  the  fact  that  at  this  very 
time  W.  E.  Turley,  who  had  never  even 
heard  of  that  name,  now  suggested  it  as 
a  title  for  the  Toronto  association. 

Now  for  the  linking  up  of  these  widely 
separated  attempts  at  some  articulate  ex- 
nression  of  the  swelling  burst  of  thoughts 
that  clawed  for  expression  in  the  breasts 
of  the  returnine  men.  They  knew.  But 
the  people  about  them  did  not.lulledas  they 
were  by  their  own  national  self-esteem, 
their  pride  of  Empire,  and  worst  of  all, 
having  no  leaders  worthy  of  the  name  to 
.voice  that  tremendous  desire  to  suffer  and 
sacrifice  that  animated  every  true  Cpna- 


L:eut.-Col.    Wm. 
First 


11  ■nrfric,    Hamilton,    Ont., 
Vice-President. 


dian  breast.  The  returning  soldiers  laughed  satirically 
when  their  friends  at  home  pointed  to  what  Canada 
had  done  already,  shoving  their  chests  out  until  they 
made  a  pouter  pigeon  look  round-shouldered.  The 
returned  men  knew  and  said  that  what  Canada  had 
done  was  not  a  marker  to  what  she  was  going  to  do 
before  she  piled  up  on  the  winning  side.  They  knew 
that  many  things  must  be  changed,  that  reinforce- 
ments must  be  raised;  that  conscription  must  come, 
that  the  national  viawpoint  must  change. 

The  Discharged  Soldiers'  Association  of  Toronto  took 
out  a  provincial  charter  as  the  Great  War  Veterans' 
Association  at  this  time,  but  it  received  so  many 
enquiries  from  all  kinds  of  soldier  organizations  in 
other  parts  of  the  province  that  a  meeting  or  repre- 
sentatives from  all  of  them  was  held  in  Toronto  so  as  to 
get  acquainted  with  one  another  and  co-ordinate  the 
common  effort.  Thus  the  Ontario  Provincial  Branch 
of  the  Great  War  Veterans  came  into  existence  in 
March,  1917. 

The  presence  of  representatives  of  the  Winnipeg 
veterans  in  Toronto  on  a  parliamentary  enquiry,  led 
to  their  being  invited  to  attend  the  sessions  of  this 
Ontario  provincial  convention  with  the  result  that  it 
was  decided  to  form  a  Dominion  wide  organization  to 
be  known  as  the  Great  War  Veterans  of  Canada. 

The  Purposes  of  the  Association 

'TpHE  first  convention  was  held  in  Winnipeg  in  April 
■*■  of  that  year,  1917,  when  the  present  constitution 
was  drawn  up.  It  has  been  found  satisfactory  so  far 
but  is  capable  of  improvement  and,  being  elastic,  will 
be  amended  and  improved  upon  from  year  to  year  at  the 
annual  Dominion  convention.     One  of  its  chief  clauses 


Deleuates  from  the  Maritime  Provinces  at  the  last   Dominion  convention. 
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s:  "To  impress  upon  its  members  that  they  are  to 
continue  in  their  service  to  Canada  as  citizens,  the  same 
spirit  of  sacrifice  and  loyalty  which  they  have  shown 
to  Canada  and  the  Empire  as  soldiers,  and  to  remain 
as  members  of  the  Association,  non-sectarian  and 
non-partisan." 

Others  are:  "To  perpetuate  the  close  and  kindly  ties 
of  mutual  service  in  the  great  war,  the  recollections 
and  associations  of  that  experience,  and  to  maintain 
proper  standards«of  dignity  and  honor  between  all  re- 
turned soldiers,"  and  another:  "To  ensure  that  proper " 
provision  is  made  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  wounded  and 
needy  among  those  who  have  served;  including  reason- 
able pensions,  employment  for  such  as  are  capable, 
soldiers'  homes,  medical  care  and  equitable  provision 
for  dependent  families  of  enlisted  men." 

The  G.  W.  V.  A.  ran  true  to  Canadian  form  in  going 
to  Nova  Scotia  for  its  leader.  Lt.-Col.  N.  F.  Purney 
was  elected  at  this  convention  and  still  is  the  Dominion 
President.  The  military  records  of  all  who  aspire  to 
office  in  this  organization  are  closely  scanned  and 
Colonel  Purney  measured  up,  for  he  had  a  good  fight- 
ing record  in  a  Nova  Scotia  battalion  of  the  2nd 
Division.  N.  F.  R.  Knight,  a  former  private,  repre- 
senting the  sailors  and  soldiers  of  the  Windsor-Walk- 
erville  district,  another  little  Ontario  g^roup ,  .was 
elected  Dominion  Secretary — a  colonel  and  a  private 
sharing  authority  together,  without  Bolshevism. 

A  most  dramatic  incident  occurred  at  this  conven- 
tion. A  posthumous  award  of  the  V.C.  was  to  be 
made  to  Sergeant  Prank  Hall  of  the  Little  Black 
Devils  of  Winnipeg,  he  having  died  in  the  winning  of 
it.  His  mother  was  a  member  of  the  Winnipeg  Ladies* 
Auxiliary  of  the  Winnipeg  Branch.  Some  of  the  dele- 
gates, hearing  of  this,  conceived  the  idea  of  having  the 
presentation  made  to  the  mother  of  the  dead  boy  as  a 
part  of  the  convention  proceedings. 

As  that  little  woman  in  black,  grey  of  hair,  gentle 
of  face,  her  motherly  soul  shining  through,  came  into 
that  hall  she  unconsciously  created  the  natural,  artistic 
background  for  an  occasion  which  tugged  at  the  very 
roots  of  the  sentiment  of  all  assembled  hearts.  And 
when  Sergeant-Major  John  Robertson  of  Vancouver,  the 
first  D.C.M.  of  the  Canadian  Army,  vvit'i 
thirty  years  of  fighting  service  behind 
him,  with  the  tears  trickling  down  his 
cheek,  had  finished  his  speech  of  presen- 
tation to  that  little  Canadian  mother, 
amongst  all  those  men,  bearing  evident 
scars,  there  was  not  a  dry  eye.  And 
someone,  bursting  with  emotion,  struck 
up  a  tune  that  all  joined  in,  .standing  at 
attention,  their  cheeks  wet,  the  small 
figure  of  the  bereaved  mother  standing 
in  the  heart  of  them : 

"M   is   for  the  million   things    she  gave  me; 
O  means  only   that  she's  (growing  old: 
T  is   for  the   tears   she  shed   to   save  me ; 
H  is  for  her  heart  of  purest  gold  ; 
E   is    for  her   eyes    with    lovelight   shining: 
R  is  for  ri^-M.  and  riaht  she'll  always  be: 
Put   them   together  ij^^they   spell  Mother: 
The  word  that  ntflfl^vfe  world  to  mc." 

Tommie  ^sa  rfg^jj^ftMUmentalist. 

The   AssociaUMa^JB.  l^WJiocratic 

CINCE  that  .M  ■  v(,:ij,oii  Ih''  ii!u\  L'liicnt 
'^  has  grown  >  :;.';ia  .,;;!,1:  .  /  .'i'^r-:  be- 
tween four  and  live  il.n  ..wnd  men,  repre- 
sented there  and  twenty  »oldier  or^niza- 
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tions.  To-day  there  are  approximately  60,000  men  in 
the  association  and  a  present  growth  occurring  at  the 
most  rapid  rate  that  has  been  attained  yet  owing  to 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  men  now  return- 
ing. Extensive  organization  work  was  begun  in 
November  of  1917  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  six 
branches  had  been  established  in  Ontario.  There  are 
one  hundred  branches  established  in  the  province  now 
and  others  constantly  being  formed  and  about  two 
hundred  in  the  Dominion. 

It  is  a  distinct  achievement  that  this  is  the  only 
organization  of  its  kind  that  has  surmounted  the 
barrier  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
no  other  organization  of  any  kind,  religious,  political 
or  otherwise,  has  surmounted  that  barrier  quite  so 
thoroughly. 

The  association  is  essentially  democratic.  I  who 
believe  that  the  Canadian  army  and  many  of  our 
institutions  are  far  from  being  democratic — the  open- 
ing of  some  of  our  Parliaments  for  instance — can  say 
that  in  all  sincerity.  For  a  time  there  was  serious 
danger  that  the  association  might  institute  a  class 
autotracy  of  its  own  in  revenge  for  that  of  the  army, 
by  not  permitting  officers  to  join  it;  but  that  un- 
fortunate point  of  view  was  happily  overcome  and 
with  us  now  a  general  is  just  as  good  as  a  private. 
The  Ontario  Provincial  Executive  is  typical  of  the 
lack  of  classes  and  the  mixture  of  them.  The  presi- 
dent is  a  padre,  a  captain;  the  vice-president  a  major 
and  the  members  of  the  executive  include  a  gunner, 
an  infantry  private  and  a  medical  officer,  while  a  nurs- 
ing sister  is  vice-president  of  the  St.  John,  N.B. 
branch.  Bombardier  or  brigadier,  it  is  all  the  same, 
merely  a  matter  of  their  ability  and  willingness  to 
.serve.  We  have  all  known  generals  whom  we  would 
not  want  to  run  a  peanut  stand  for  us  and  privates 
who  loomed  up^ke  young  Napoleons.  We  have  not  got 
down  to  getting  our  best  on  top  in  the  G.  W.  V.  A.  yet, 
but  we  are  getting  to  it.  We  do  not  always  select 
leaders  on  the  basis  of  ability  for  in  such  a  hetero- 
geneous mass  if  a  man  is  noisy  enough,  keeps  on  his 
feet  and  talks  a  lot,  no  matter  how  ignorantly,  he  can 
be  electrd  to  something — for  a  while.  But  just  for 
a  while.  Consequently  the  accredited  representatives 
of  branches,  executives,  etc.,  are  not  always  a  fair 
representation  of  the  intelligence  of  that  particular 
group  of  returned  soldiers.  But  in  another  couple  of 
years  when  we  have  settled  down,  they  will  be. 

The  association  functions  chiefly  through  the  agency 
of  the  voluntary  executive  committee  and  the  paid 
secretary  who  represents  each  local  branch,  the  pro- 
vincial and  the  Dominion  organizations.  Government 
proceeds  in  this  way:  At  the  head  there  is  the 
Dominion  command  and  secretary,  stationed  at  Ottawa, 
elected  yearly  by  vote  of  the  Dominion  convention. 
Next,  there  are  the  executives  and  secretaries  of  each 
provincial  organization,  elected  yearly  by  their  respec- 
tive provincial  conventions  and  called  the  Provincial 
Command. 

VTOW  wo  approach  the  actual  membership.  Any  un- 
^  organized  group  of  returned  men  can,  by  applying 
to  the  provincial  secretary  of  the  G.W.V.A.  in  their 
province — he  is  usually  situated  in  the  provincial  cap- 
ital— be  organized  into  a  local  branch  which  elects 
representatives  to  attend  the  aforementioned  yearly 
provincial  and  Dominion  conventions  which  <ietermine 
the  broad  lines  of  provincial  and  national  policies 
respectively  for  the  coming  year.  In  addition  each 
branch  elects  its  own  executive  and  secretary.  The 
branch  meets  once  or  twice  a  month  and  by  function- 


ing through  these  various 
executives  is  able  to  bring  its 
suggestions  before  other 
branches,  get  their  endorsement 
and  present  them  tD  th{>.  Pro- 
vincial and  Dominion  Com- 
mands for  passing  on  to  the 
Government  as  the  suggestion 
of  the  national  or  provincial 
body  as  the  case  may  be.  For 
purely  local  conditions,  each 
branch  operates  through  its 
own  executive  machinery  and 
by  publicity  given  to  the  reso- 
lutions passed  in  the  meeting. 
In  the  case  of  some  of  the 
larger  towns,  there  may  be  a 
number  of  branches  scattered 
over  the  city  and  linked  up  by  a 
District  Command  which  is 
based  on  the  Provincial  and 
Dominion  Command  idea, 
as  in  the  case  of  Toronto  where 
there  are  six  branches  and 
where  there  will  probably 
be  three  times  that  number 
eventually.  It  is  optional  with  each  local  branch  as  to 
whether  it  will  exist  as  one  large  branch  or  as  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  ones  linked  up  by  means  of  a  District 
Command  or  some  similar  body.  Usually,  as  in  the 
case  of  Toronto,  the  only  paid  officials  are  the  secre- 
taries and  their  office  assistance,  the  executive  and  all 
others  volunteering  their  services,  which  incidentally 
run  into  a  considerable  amount  of  working  time  in  the 
course  of  an  ordinary  month,  time  which  most  of  us 
can  ill-aflFord  to  spare. 


Where   the   Public   Can   Help 

A  NOTHER  way  in  which  the  Toronto  G.  W.  V.  A. 
■^^  functions  is  through  its  Publicity  Department, 
which  creates  channels  of  publicity  and  keeps  the 
doings  of  the  association  well  up  in  the  public  eye. 
The  local  papers  heartily  support  the  idea  and  are 
most  generous  in  their  space.  The  Toronto  Star  in 
particular  runs  an  exceedingly  bright,  daily  Veterans' 
Page  which  is  a  feature  of  the  paper;  the  Telegram 
runs  a  daily  column,  "Shrapnel  Corners,"  filled  with 
news  of  the  soldiers  and  the  other  papers  are  doing 
what  they  can.  The  suggestion  is  here  made  to  all 
those  Canadian  papers  that  have  not  already  instituted 
such  a  feature  that  the  doing  of  it  now  would  constitute 
a  real  service  to  their  community  and  to  their  local 
soldiers.  This  is  pure  propaganda,  but  that  is  because 
I  am  part  of  the  publicity  machine  of  the  Toronto 
organization. 

/CERTAINLY  the  newspapers  and  the  general  public, 
^^  particularly  the  employing  portion  of  it,  can  per- 
form no  greater  service  to  itself  than  to  help  this 
young  association  grow  in  the  right  direction.  It  is 
already  very  powerful.  It  will  become  more  so.  And 
it  will  be  a  great  force  for  good  or  for  evil  in  the  life 
of  this  Canada  of  ours  in  proportion  as  it  represents 
the  Canadian  public.  There  is  no  middle  ground  for 
it.  The  decision  as  to  which  it  will  be  rests  as  much 
with  the  general  public  as  with  the  members  of  the 
association  itself.  Personally,  I  can  say  in  all  sincer- 
ity that  it  has  tremendously  improved  since  I  first 
began  to  study  it  and  that  all  indications  point  toward 
a  continuation  of  the  policy  of  purging  itself  of  evil 
influences  and  adopting  a  con- 
stantly improving  standard  of 
conduct.  In  this  task  the  gen- 
oral  public  can  perform  no 
greater  service  than  to  urge 
all  their  friends  and  relatives 
who  are  eligible  to  join  the 
association,  particularly  those 
men  who  have  nothing  to  gain 
by  joining  it.  for  we  want  the 
best  blood  of  Canada  in  this 
force,  not  merely  the  discon- 
tented and  the  needy  amongst 
the  soldiers.  It  should  be  im- 
pressed upon  all  returned  men 
that  it  is  their  duty  as  Cana- 
dians to  take  advantage  of 
their  privilege  as  returned  men 
to  join  this  organization  and 
thus  help  to  make  it  a  force  for 
good  and  not  permit  it  to  de- 
generate into  the  plunderbund 
of  a  class  interest  such  as  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
eventually  became  in  the 
United  States.    Surely  all  good 


Canadians  who  read  this  article  will  agree  and  will  so 
urge  their  friends  to  noin,  or,  if  they  are  not  eligible 
to  at  least  pass  the  \,oii;  along.  Make  it  serve  Cana- 
dian and  not  class  inu^-iests. 

I  can  honestly  say  that  in  spite  of  offsets  here  and 
there,  idealism  does  at  present  dominr.te  our  ideals, 
but  all  good  Canadians  should  make  it  their  business 
t )  see  that  it  cont.nues  to  do  so. 

Our  Main  Aim 

npHOUSANDS  and  thciisar.ds  of  soldiers  want  no  re- 
ward for  what  they  regard  as  a  privilege  that  was 
denied  less  fortunate  men — that  of  fighting  for  their 
country — a  privilege  which  like  the  Irishman's  twins 
they  would  not  exchange  for  a  million  dollars  any 
more  than  they  would  give  ten  cents  for  another  tne 
like  it.  I  saw  in  a  Toronto  paper  the  other  day  a  report 
that  the  local  office  of  the  Board  of  Pension  Commis- 
sioners had  returned  to  it  three  pension  applicat  en 
forms,  the  writers  stating  that  they  did  not  need 
pensions  and  would  not  receive  them  under  any  con- 
.sideration.  Those  are  the  men  we  want  in  the 
G.  W.  V.  A. 

Now,  I  do  need  a  pension,  badly;  for  I  am  a  writer; 
which  means  that  I  am  a  poor  man  and  always  willbe. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  not  accept  a  pension  under  any 
consideration  either,  although  I  can  make  out  a  pretty 
fair  case  for  one.  In  fact,  I  refused  to  accept  the  one 
I  was  awarded  the  first  time  I  went  up  before  a  pen- 
sion board  in  Toronto  in  1916.  My  only  regret  is  that 
I  did  not  accept  it  and  apply  it  to  some  of  those  deserv- 
ing cases  I  have  since  become  acquainted  with,  cases 
of  men  who  with  terrible  disabilities  are  not  receiving 
as  much  as  they  should  or  of  widows  and  orp.hans  who 
are  getting  next  to  nothing.  The  habitual  detachment 
of  the  writing  temperament  enables  one  to  discuss  thest" 
private  matters  and  be  immune  to  either  shame  or 
vanity. 

We  do  not  believe  a  man  should  draw  a  pension 
merely  becau.se  he  was  overseas.     That  is  graft. 

But,  however,  much  we  may  deprecate  any  raid  on 
the  public  treasury  for  ourselves,  even  those  of  us  who 
want  nothing  from  the  Canadian  Government  or  people 
for  ourselves,  are  insistent  that  men  who  have  been 
badly  disabled  and  dependents  who  really  need  assis- 
tance, should  receive  something  that  is  less  a  pension 
than  a  salarj'.  The  blind  for  instance.  Or  consider 
the  case  of  the  men  made  insane  by  war.  Are  they  to 
be  exposed  to  the  brutalities  of  the  average  civilian  or 
military  institution?  Or  the  soldier's  widow  struggling 
to  bring  up  her  little  brood?  Is  the  pittance  of  a  pen- 
sion that  would  force  her  to  work  and  keep  her  children 
from  school  justice  to  her  dead  soldier?  Nothing  less 
than  an  income  sufficient  for  her  to  remain  at  home  and 
send  her  children  to  school  would  be  plain  elemental 
justice  in  such  a  case. 

Every  meeting  opens  with  this:  "At  the  word  of  the 
chairman  all  present  will  stand  with  bowed  heads  in 
silence  for  one  minute  in  memory  of  and  out  of 
respect  for  our  fallen  comrades  and  those  who  are 
yet  in  the  trenches."  That  little  custom  strikes  the 
( entral  and  dominating  note. 

Association  is  Far-flung 

1  IKE  Canada,  the  association  is  wide-flung  in  all  its 
■*-'  phases.  The  first  convention  was  held  in  Winnipeg, 
the  second  in  Toronto.  The  third,  in  June  of  this 
year,  will  be  held  in  Vancouver.  The  president  comes 
from  Halifax,  the  first  vice-president  from  Vancouver 
and  the  second  vice-president  from  Windsor,  Ontario. 
C.nntivited  oir  page  89 
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f   unfolded    my   tale   of   woe   in    a   din^y   office. 


LIKE  the  devoted  brother  and  affectionate  old 
bachelor  uncle  that  I  am,  I  was  naturally  at  hand 
^  to  meet  my  sister  and  niece  on  their  return 
from  St.  Augustine.  They  had '  been  away  a  long 
time — three  or  four  months — and  I  had  missed  them  as 
much  as  might  an  old  dog:  who  had  been  left  at  home 
with  the  servants.  They  were  all  the  family  I  had,  and 
when  a  man  is  past  forty  and  is  beginning  to  get  a 
little  bald  and  pray,  such  ties  mean  more  and  more 
to  him,  and  no  acquaintance,  however  wide,  can  exactly 
replace  them. 

That  Kitty  had  been  a  widow  for  many  years  had 
helped,  I  supposi",  to  draw  us  closer  together  than  is 
usually  the  case  with  middle-aged  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  if  I  had  had  a  daughter  I  could  scarcely  have 
loved  her  more  than  I  did  my  only  niece.  When  I  saw 
Kitty  and  Viola  coming  toward  me  ahead  of  the  stream 
of  passengers,  both  so  pretty  in  their  different  ways, 
and  both  so  animated  and  charming,  I  suddenly  realized 
how  very  lonely  I  had  been  without  them  and  what  a 
joy  it  was  to  get  them  back. 

In  the  confused  kissing  that  followed,  with  an  im- 
patient porter,  leaded  down  with  grips,  mutely  urging 
us  to  expedition,  I  became  conscious  of  a  very  tall,  thin, 
young  man,  whose  embarrassed  smile  and  arrested 
manner  seemed  to  imp'.y  he  belonged  to  our  party. 

"Mr.  Cobb,"  said  Kitty,  introducing  us. 

"My  uncle,  Mr.  Williams,"  added  Viola,  in  what 
seemed  to  me  a  kinder  tone  than  her  mother's. 

I  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Cobb,  who  murmured  politely 
that  he  was  delighted  to  meet  me,  though  his  eyes  all 
the  while  were  on  Viola's  face  and  any  transports  my 
acquaintance  may  have  occasioned  him  were  somewhat 
concealed  by  the  eager  conversation  he  continued  to 
carry  on  with  her.  I  caught  vaguely  that  he  would  be 
at  the  Windsor  Hotel;  that  he  would  telephone  at  nine; 
that  he  would  secure  the  opera  seats  as  soon  as  he 
cDUld  get  them;  then,  raising  his  hat,  he  suddenly  de- 
parted in  a  long-legged  way  after  his  own  porter,  who 
was  piling  his  things  into  a  cab.  I  was  about  to  ask 
who  he  was  when  Kitty  touched  me  sharply  with  her 
ribow,  and  gave  me  a  warning  look  to  avoid  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Cobb  before  Viola. 

Later,  in  the  taxi,  when  Viola  happened  to  mention 
his  name,  I  was  stupid  enough  to  repeat  my  question, 
and  get  a  second  dig  in  the  ribs  that  recalled  my  happy 
infancy,  in  which  the  pokes  of  an  elaer  sister  con- 
tributed i-o  largely  to  my  upbringing. 

'A  dtiightfiil  young  man  we  met  at  the  hotel  in  St. 


Augustine,"  said 
Viola,  who,  fortunate- 
ly, had  riot  detected 
her  mother's  signal  to 
me.  "Oh,  Uncle  Hart- 
ley, I  am  just  crazy 
about  Mr.  Cobb,  and 
so's  Mumsey!  Aren't 
you,  Mumsey  dood- 
ums?" 
"Oh,  yes!"  exclaimed  Mumsey  docdums,  with  what  I 
thought  a  certain  evasiveness,  and  an  ensuing  jump  for 
a  fresh  topic  that  hurried  us  past  Mr.  Cobb  and  left 
him  abandoned  and  forgotten — conversationally.  After 
an  absence  of  four  months  this  was  not  difficult,  espe- 
cially as  for  these  two  it  .was  a  homecoming,  with 
arrears  of  domestic  history  to  be  brought  up  to  date — 
including  the  re-covering  of  the  Sheraton  sofa,  Mary 
Ann's  embroilment  with  the  janitor,  the  missing 
vacuum  nozzle,  the  fire  next  door,  and  other  items  of 
palpitating  interest.  Dinner  was  awaiting  us  in  the 
tozy  little  dining-room  of  the  apartment,  and  here 
there  was  more  kissing  and  enthusiasm  and  general 
rapture  at  being  once  more  under  their  own  roof-tree. 

AFTERWARD,  when  Viola  left  us  to  run  upstairs 
^^-  and  see  her  chum.  Isobel  Latimer,  who  had  been' 
telephoning  down  repeatedly,  and  whose  impatient 
ringing  and  ringing  I  had  found  not  a  little  irritating, 
I  lit  a  cigar  and  drew  up  a  chair  beside  that  dear  sister 
of  mine. 

"It's  mighty  gocd  to  see  you  back,  Kitty,"  I  said. 

"Dear  old  boy."  she  murmured,  reaching  out  a  plump 
hand  and  giving  mine  a  squeeze.  "It's  been  a  long  time, 
hasn't  it?" 

"Yes,  indeed  it  has,"  I  said,  gazing  at  her  affection- 
ately. 

"Hartley,"  she  broke  out  suddenly,  "I  am  dread- 
fully worried." 

"Worried?"  I  repeated,  much  concerned. 

"It's  this  Mr.  Cobb,"  she  explained,  coloring  faintly. 

"The  young  man  who  was  with  you  at  the  station?" 

"Yes." 

"Who  is  he?" 

Kitty  sat  up. 

"That's  what  I  would  give  anything  to  know,"  she 
exclaimed.     "He's  a  man  of  mystery — an  enigma." 

"My  experience  with  men  of  mystery,"  I  observed, 
"is  that  they  usually  end  by  letting  you  in  for  their 
club  bills  or  something  equally  expensive  or  disagree- 
able. My  advice,  as  a  bald-headed  brother  who  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  this  vale  of  tears — would  be 
to  put  a  large  piece  of  distance  between  yourself  and 
this  enigmatic  Mr.  Cobb." 

''You  don't  understand,"  said  Kitty  helplessly. 
"Viola  is  awfully  taken  with  him,  and  it  would  not 
surprise  me  any  moment  to  hear  that  they  were 
engaged." 


-why. 


'Engaged!    To  a  man  who  has  no  antecedents- 
Kitty,  what  are  you  saying?" 

"That's  why  I  am  so  worried,  Hartley,  it's  dreadful." 

"But  is  she  satisfied  to  know  nothing  about  him? — 
a  level-headed,  clear-sighted  girl  like  Viola  to  take  up 
with  a  perfect  stranger  who  may  be  somebody's  valet?" 

"She's  in  love;  they  are  all  lunatics  when  they  are  in 
love;  I  was  no  better  myself  at  her  age." 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,"  I  demanded.  "Right  from  the 
beginning,  Kitty." 

"Well,  there  he  was  at  the  hotel,  with  a  big  yellow 
motor  of  his  own,  and  every  appearance  of  being  a 
most  correct  and  eligible  young  man — and  when  Viola 
made  his  acquaintance  at  a  dance  and  seemed  to  take 
to  him  tremendously,  I  folded  my  hands  and  thought: 
'Bless  you,  my  ehildi-en.'  Viola  is  twenty-five  and  of 
course  it  must  happen  sooner  or  later,  mustn't  it? 
.4fter  that  they  played  out  together  all  the  time.  At 
first,  quite  innocently,  I  asked  him  a  few  questions 
about  himself,  and  only  realized  by  degrees  how  clever- 
ly he  slipped  out  of  answering  them.  Then,  when  I 
pressed  Viola  about  him,  she  flared  up  as  girls  do  and 
almost  bit  my  head  off.  They  are  all  tiger-cats  if  they 
think  you  are  trying  to  take  avJfjy  their  young  man." 

"But  surely  she  understood  your  natural  feeling  of 
responsibility?"  I  said. 

"/'^IRLS   in   love   never   understand   anything,"   she 

^-'replied  with  conviction.  "They  pay  about  as 
much  attention  to  fathers  and  mothers  as  a  runaway 
horse  does  to  a  shrieking  driver — the  more  you  yell  the 
faster  they  run." 

"If  I  had  been  you  I  would  have  traced  down  the 
person  who  vouched  for  him  in  the  first  place." 

"That's  precisely  what  I  did;  a  Mrs.  Gilbert  intro- 
duced him,  and  she  referred  me  back  to  her  husband, 
who  referred  me  back — to  one  of  the  hotel  clerks! 
Then  I  looked  over  the  register  and  found  he  came 
from  Walton,  Massachusetts." 

"Well,  that's  all  right.  It  will  only  take  mo  two  days 
tn  got  a  line  on  him;  I  will  ask  our  credit  man  to " 

'"But,  listen.  Hartley,  listen." 

"Yes?" 

"There  isn't  any  Walton  in   Massachusetts!" 

"Are  you  sure,  Kitty?" 

"Sure — of  course  I  am  sure !  I  looked  it  up  in  two 
different  atlases.  There  are  fifteen  Waltons,  but  none 
of  them  in  Massachusetts,  and  it  was  written  quite 
plain — M-a-s-s." 

"Bv  George,"  I  exclaimed,  "it  docs  lock  black,  doesn't 
it?" 

"It  couldn't  be  worse,  Hartley — it  simply  couldn't." 

"It  was  foolish  of  you  not  to  have  had  it  out  with 
A"io!a — not  to  have  nipped  it  in  the  bud  the  moment 
you  suspected  this  fellow." 

I/'ITTY  is  a  soft,  lound,  helpless  little  person,  and 
■'^*-  she  looked  softer,  rounder  and  more  helpless  than 
ever  as  I  reproached  her. 
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"I — I  tried  to,"  she  quavered. 

"Yet  ycu  allowed  this  man  to  come  up  with  you  on 
the  train?" 

"I — I  couldn't  help  that,"  she  whimpered,  with  suffus- 
ing eyes.  "I  couldn't  stop  him  buying  a  ticket,  could 
I?" 

"You  ought  to  have  asserted  yourself.  Any  woman — 
any  mother — with  the  slightest  sense  and  knowledge 
of  the  world,  would  have  asserted  herself." 

"I — I  tried  to,"  she  wailed. 

"Even  a  chicken  will  fight  for  its  young,"  I  went  on 
angrily.  "Even  a  wonn  will  fight  for  its  wormlets; 
yet  you  meekly  tolerated  this  scamp,  this  valet,  maybe, 
this  possible  bigamist  and  scoundrel,  and  couldn't  think 
of  doing  anything- more  than  wringing  your  hands." 

"I — I  was  afraid  of  Viola,"  she  gasped  out  through 
her  sobs.  "She  acts  as  though  she  were  engaged  to  him 
and  doesn't  allow  me  to  open  my  mouth.  It's  all  very 
well  to  talk  about  c-c-chickens,  but  what  could  I  do?" 

I  thought  for  a  while  in  silence,  puffing  hard  at  my 
cigar. 

"He  is  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,"  I  said  at  last.  "I'll 
<irop  in  on  Mr.  Cobb  to-morrow  and  then  we'll  see  what 
he  has  to  say  to  the  man  of  the  family." 

Kitty  looked  up  gratefully. 

"Oh,  what  a  comfort  you  are.  Hartley,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "I  was  trying  to  nerve  myself  all  the  time  to 
-send  for  you,  but  I  just  couldn't.  Yes — that's  the  best 
thing — for  you  to  see  him,  and  take  that  attitude — the 
man  of  the  family  and  all  that.  I  can't  help  thinking  he 
is  some  dreadful  kind  of  impostor." 

"I'll  know  for  sure  to-morrow,"  I  said.  "I'll  know 
to-morrow  if  I  have  to  stand  him  on  his  head." 

JUDGED  it  wiser  not  to  telephone  beforehand. 
Forewarning  such  an  ambiguous  young  man  might 
result  in  his  keeping  out  of  my  way.  I  got  to  the  hotel 
a  little  after  midday,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  remain 
there  until  I  had  cornered  Mr.  Cobb.  On  going  to  the 
■  iesk  to  inquire  for  the  number  of  his  room  the  clerk 
stopped  me  smilingly  before  I  was  half  through. 

"Oh,  if  it's  Mr.  Cobb  you  want,"  he  said,  "he  is  right 
over  there  in  that  chair." 

Sure  enough  there  was  my  man,  with  his  long  legs 
.stretched  out,  and  a  neglected  morning  paper  in  his 
lap.  Even  in  his  careless  attitude  he  looked  a  very 
presentable  young  fellow,  and  I  noticed  the  excellent 
•ui  of  his  clothes,  as  well  as  his  pleasant,  unconcerned 
expression.  I  had  a  sudden  misgiving  that  I  might  be 
making  a  fool  of  myself,  and  rapidly  edited  the  re- 
marks with  which  I  had  intended  opening  the  engage- 
ment. But  before  going  over  to  him,  I  asked  to  have 
a  glance  at  the  register,  and  suddenly  bristled  with 
renewed  suspicion  as  I  read  the  entry:  Montginnern 
J.  Cobb,  Walton,  Manx.  I  had  already  confirmed  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  Walton,  Mass. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  began,  as  suavely  as  I  wa.>; 
able,  "I  am  Mr.  Hartley  Williams— Mrs.  Trudell's 
brother — whom  perhaps  you  will  recall  meeting  last 
right." 

Mr.  Cobb  sprang  up  and  shook  hands  with  the  most 
unruffled  assurance.  Indeed,  assurance  was  evidently 
this  young  man's  long  suit.  It  was  only  in  his  eyes,  those 
blue,  rather  protuberant  eyes — that  I  oould  iletect  tho 
least  hint  of  discomposure. 

"I  am  a  business  man,"  I  said,  "and  you  will  excuse 
me  if  I  come  to  the  point  without  any  preambles  or 
l)eating  about  the  bush?" 
He  nodded  amiably. 

"Circumstances  demand   that   I   should   know   some- 
thing about  you,"  I  continued.  "A  frank  understanding 
between  us  would  help  materially." 
"Help  what?"  he  inquired. 

The  subdued  impertinence  of  the  remark  nettled  me, 
hut  I  managed  to  restrain  my  temper. 

"You  have  been  paying  very  pronounced  attention  to 
my  niece,"  I  said.  "As  her  uncle  and  guardian,  and 
as  much  as  I  dislike  this  unpleasant  task — it  is  my  duty 
to  learn  something  about  you." 

"Miss  Trudell  is  a  most  charming  young  lady,"  he 
observed,  "and  while  it  is  true  I  admire  her  I  scarcely 
think  you  are  justified  in  calling  my  attentions  pro- 
nounced." 

"I  have  it  from  her  mother,"  I  said. 
"Mrs.  Trudell  is  a  most  charming  lady,"  he  uint  on 
with  the  same  exasperating  blandness.  "I  would  not 
for  anything  in  the  world  cast  the  slightest  reflection 
on  Mrs.  Trudell,  whom  I  admire  and  respect;  but  in 
holding  me  up  in  this  fashion  she — " 

"Nobody  is  holding  you  up,"  I  interrupted  warmly. 
"I  simply  mean  that  a  continued  acquaintance  is  im- 
liossible  unless  you  inform  us  who  you  are  and  where 
you  2ome  from.  If  you  arc  a  gentleman  you  have  no 
possible  reason  for  withholding  such  information, 
which  you  ought  not  to  put  us  in  the  position  of  insist- 
ing upon." 


"The  word  insist  is  a  very  disagreeable  one,"  he  said, 
as  imperturbably  as  ever,  shaking  the  ash  from  his 
cigarette. 

"So  is  the  word  adventurer,"  I  retorted,  now  quite 
angry.  "A  man  whose  only  address  is  a  non-existent 
town  in  Massachusetts  has  only  himself  to  thank  if 
he  inspires  a  certain  suspicion." 

"I  am  forced  to  agree  with  you,"  he  remarked,  with 
an  air  of  sharing  my  point  of  view,  and  looking  long 
and  earnestly  at  his  brilliantly  polished  shoes.  "I  am 
forced  to  agree  with  you;  I  admit  it  frankly." 

"And  this  is  how  the  matter  is  going  to  rest?"  I 
demanded,  after  a  considerable  pause. 

"It  can  rest  any  way  it  pleases,"  he  replied,  awaken- 
ing from  a  sort  of  brown  study.  "My  private  affairs 
are  my  own  business,  and  if  you  can  not  bring  yourself 
to  take  me  on  trust,  I  am  afi-aid  our  brief  acquaintance 
will  have  to  end." 

"All  our  acquaintances  will  have  to  end,"  I  said,  with 
a  marked  stress  on  the  first  word.  "Even  my  niece,  I 
think,  will  appreciate  the  need  of  that." 

I  THOUGHT  his  smile  wavered  for  a  moment  as  his 
shoes  again  engrossed  his  entire  attention ;  he  was 
plainly  less  easy  than  he  would  have  me  believe. 

"It's  too  bad,"  he  remarked  finally  in  an  aggrieved 
voice.  "If  I  could  explain  I  would — only  the  truth  is, 
I  can't." 

"Then  you  will  kindly  keep  away  from  my  family 
until  you  can,"  I  said.  "A  man  can  do  without  a 
toothbrush,  and  he  can  do  without  socks,  but  he  has  to 
have  antecedents." 

"Well,  I'll  agree  to  one  thing,"  he  said,  i-ecovering  his 
smiling  effrontery,  "I'll  agree  to  keep  away  from  you 
all  you  like." 

I  swallowed  the  insult  in  silence,  though  inwardly  I 
was  boiling.  Then  I  rose  quietly,  and  without  raising 
my  voice  or  departing  from  an  ordinary  conversational 
tone,  said:  "You  have  told  me  very  little,  but  I  have 
learned  all  I  want  to  know.  You  are  evidently  a 
sharper  and  a  rascal,  and  if  you  continue  this  impudent 
courtship  of  my  niece,  I  shall  take  some  very  effectual 
means  to  .squelch  you.      Good  day,  sir,  good  day!" 

With  that  I  turned  on  my  heel  and  left  him,  with  a 
disconcerting  sense  of  having  got  the  woist  of  it. 

''pHAT  feeling  increased  during  the  next  few  days 
*■  when  1  heard  he  was  a  constant  caller  at  Kitty's 
apartment,  and  that  Viola  and  he  were  going  out  to- 
gether almost  every  afternoon  or  evening.  Protesting 
to  Kitty  seemed  absolutely  useless;  she  would  agree  to 
everything  I  said,  and  then  do  nothing;  I  would  put 
words  into  her  mouth  to  say  to  Mr.  Cobb,  and  then, 
when  he  came,  she  dared  not  say  them.  I  gathered, 
however,  that  she  had  some  violent  passa'^es  with 
Viola  in  private,  with  no  results  save  sullenness  and 
itsentment. 

Viola,  who  knew  mighty  well  what  I  thought  about 
it  all,  showed  a  remarkable  adroitness  in  eluding  me. 
She  was  always  just  going  out.  or  having  a  letter  to 
write,  or  a  pressing  engagement  with  Isobei  Latimer 
whenever  I  tried  to  pin  her  down  for  that  lecture  she 
was  so  plainly  dreading.  One  day,  after  a  week  had 
gone  by  in  this  manner,  I  lost  all  patience  with  her.  As 
she  was  about  to  flutter  away  in  a  whirlwind  of  anima- 
tion and  excuses.  I  put  my  back  to  the  door  and  smil- 
ingly held  her  prisoner. 

"We  have  to  have  a  talk  about  Mr.  Cobb,"  I  said, 
"and  we  are  going  to  have  it  right  now." 

"Oh,  but  Uncle  Hartley,"  she  pleaded,  "I  can't,  I 
can't!  I  haven't  a  moment  to  spare — truly  I  haven't.  I 
have  a  dress-fitting  at  P-stelle's.  and  I  am  already  ten 
n.inutes  late." 

"I  am  a  week  late,"  I  said.  "A  week  late  trying  to 
Me  you,  and  always  getting  put  off.  For  once  your 
engagements  will  have  to  give  way  to  the  claims  of  a 
wild  and  woolly  uncle.  I've  got  a  lot  to  say,  and 
you've  got  a  lot  to  hear." 

APPRECIATING  that  1  wiis  m  earnest,  she  -al 
■*  *  down,  but  with  a  flash  of  her  eyes  and  a  mutinous 
tightening  of  her  lips  that  boded  ill  for  my  long-de- 
ferred interview.  She  was  a  pretty  girl  in  her  way. 
with  masscj  of  fair  hair,  and  a  trim,  nice  figure;  I  had 
always  credited  her  with  an  an  affectionate  disposition 
as  well  until  I  ventured  to  lay  hands  on  Mr.  Cobb. 

"Let's  get  it  over  with,"  she  said,  fidgeting  in  her 
seat.  "As  my  uncle  you  think  you  have  a  right  In  i.iui 
about  Mr.  Cobb— well,  roar!" 

"Come,   come,  my  dear,"   I   protested,     "'ii, 
polite  even  if  we  don't  agree  about  Mr.  Cobb.      Even 

an    uncle    is    entitle'!    ' "c    of    the    elementary 

courtesies." 

"Oh,  I  hate  to  have  inm  jusultcd!  '  she  exlaimcd,  a 
ehade  apologetically.  'You  arc  all  against  him,  and  it 
is  so  aggravating  to  know  whn'  ■ '  •'  "■"  ■'■..•.'  *n  u<n- 
befort  you  have  said  it." 


"I'm  not  sure  you  do,"  I  retorted.  "I  may  be  middle- 
aged  and  commonplace,  but  I'm  not  quite  a  parrot. 
Anyway,  my  dear,  when  one  loves  people  one  is  en- 
titled to  be  a  little — officious." 

"Oh,  you  are  not  that.  Uncle  Hartley!"  she  said 
relentingly.  "I've  been  horrid  and  rude,  and  I  beg 
your  pardon.  But  both  you  and  Mumsey  are  both  so 
prejudiced  against  poor   Mr.   Cobb!" 

"I  like  poor  Mr.  Cobb  well  enough,  and  I  think  he  is 
a  very  presentable  young  man;  but  if  he  insists  on 
being  a  young  man  of  mystery,  whose  fault  is  it  that 
we  distrust  him?" 

"You  think  I'm  an  awful  little  fool,  don't  you?"  she 
remarked,  with  the  first  glimmer  of  a  smjle. 

"No,"  I  answered,  "you  are  simply  young — young 
and  trustful,  as  a  nice  girl  ought  to  be.  But  that  is  idt 
the  more  reason  ta  listen  to  the  watch-dog's  honest 
bark." 

"I'm  listening,"  she  said. 

"Bark  number  one,"  I  continued.  "Tell  Mr.  Cobb 
you  have  a  horrid,  disagreeable  old  uncle  who  makes 
your  life  a  burden  to  you  with  questions  you  can  not 
answer.     Tell  him  you  are  at  your  wit's  end  to  satisfy 

this  old  ogre.     Then  if  he  is  straight; " 

"Of  course  he  is  straight,"  she  interrupted,  with 
another   little   flare   of   resentment.     "Mr.    Cobb   is   a 

OTntleman  through  and  through,  and " 

"And  what?"  I  asked,  as  she  hesitated  and  stopped. 
"He  has   his  own   reasons — very  good  reasons — for 

hiding  his  real  name,  and " 

"Good  heavens,"  I  cried  out.  "You  mean  to  say  he 
isn't  named  Cobb  at  all?" 

"No,"  she  replied.  "It  is  all  part  of  a  very  strange 
and  romantic  secret.  You  see,  he  is  liable  to  be  arrested 
at  any  moment!" 

My  look  of  consternation  was  more  effective  than  all 
my  previous  leproaches. 

"I  promised  never  to  tell  a  soul,"  she  hurried  on, 
as  though  apprehending  some  outburst  on  my  part,  and 
feverishly  eager  to  forestall  it  "But  of  course  that 
meant  Mumsey,  who  couldn't  be  expected  to  under- 
stand, or— or  make  allowances.  I  can't  have  you 
think  he  is  a  criminal.  Uncle  Hartley,  or  anything  of 
that  sort.  He's  a  gun-runnoi." 
"A  what?"  I  demanded. 

"That's  what  they  call  people  who  run  guns  across 
the  Mexican  border  to  the  rebels,"  she  explained  sweet- 
ly. "It  is  terribly  dangerous,  but  very,  very  profitable, 
and  he  was  making  lots  of  money  till  finally  the  Federal 
authorities  at  El  Paso  got  after  him  and  issued  a 
warrant  for  his  arrest.  His  real  name  is  Marion  Joyce 
Carlisle,  but  he  changed  it  to  Montgomery  J.  Cobb  for 
his  initials- on  his  things — to  keep  them  the  same,  you 
know.  If  he  were  arrested  he  would  get  into  the  most 
frightful  trouble,  though  he  says  in  a  year  or  two  it 
will  all  blow  over.  But  in  the  meantime, .of  course,  he 
i?  in  a  very  false  position — he  realizes  that  keenly." 

"He  certainly  couldn't  be  in  a  w-orse,"  I  said,  as 
crossly  as  I  felt.  "But  if  there  is  a  word  of  truth  in 
this  egregious  story,  why  doesn't  he  get  away  to  Can- 
ada where  he  would  be  safe?" 

"He  would  rather  stay  here,'"  she  replied,  in  some 
confusion.     "Nearer  to  me— -and  all  that,  you  know." 

"Oh," —  1  murmured.  "So  that's  why  he  stays,  is 
it?" 

'Yes,  that's  why  he  stays,"  said  Viola,  as  if  pleased 
at  last  to  find  something  we  could  agree  on. 

"But  tell  me,  what  was  he  before  he  took  up  this 
highly  spectacular,  moving-picture  occupation?"  I  in- 
quired. "He  can't  have  spent  his  whole  life  in  gun- 
running.     What  was  he  before  he pun- ran?" 

The  tinge  in  Viola's  cheeks  turned  to  scarlet. 
"I — I  don't  know,"  she  replied.     "He's  always  been 
rather  reticent  about  himself,  and  n-naturally  I  never 
liked  to  p-p-press  him." 

"Viola,"  I  exlaimed,  "you  must  drop  this  man  like 
a  red-hot  potato — drop  him  quicker  than  scat." 

"I  can't."  she  murmured.  "Or  rather  I  mean  I  won't. 
I  may  as  well  confess  that  we  are  engaged." 

"Engaged!"  I  cried  out,  aghast.  "Engaged  to  a  man 
with  an  alias,  no  antecedents,  and  escaping  from  the 
police?" 

"Yes,"  she  returned  somewhat  tremblingly,  "and  if 
you  bother  or  harass  him  or  draw  Mumsey  into  any  fuss 
about  him  I  warn  you  it  will  be  a  very  short  engage- 
ment. Otherwise  we  intend  to  wait  until  the  hue  and 
cry  is  over — until  the  rebels  become  federals,  and  nil 
nger  is  past." 

1  rose  and  took  my  hat  and  cano. 
"You  are  twenty-five  years  old  and  legally  entitled 
to  go  to  the  devil,"  I  said.  "Only  if  I  were  you  I  would 
make  a  little  surer  that  this  gentleman  isn't  married 
already.  It  wouldn't  be.Tery  pleasant  if  he  were, 
would  it?" 

With  that  parting  shot  I  left,  after  a  peck  at  a  very 

ertcd  cheek. 
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I  DOUBT  if  there  is  a  more  detestable  position  in  the 
world  than  being  related — closely  related — to  a 
young  woman  who  is  making  an  idiot  of  herself.  One 
feels  so  responsible  and  so  helpless;  she  is  too  big  to 
spank  and  too  unreasonable  to  argue  with;  legally  she 
is  a  woman,  and  in  reality  a  child.  It  is  no  pleasure, 
either,  to  become  the  cruel  uncle  of  romance;  to  real- 
ize that  one  is  regarded  as  a  horrid  old  busybody  who 
has  no  understanding  of  youth  and  love. 

Of  course,  if  my  sister  had  been  a  different  sort  of 
woman,  I  would  have  regarded  all  this  as  much  more 
her  affair  than  mine.  But  Kitty  is  one  of  those  im- 
possible people  who  fly  off  at  a  tangent  at  anything 
like  a  crisis,  and  meet  it  by  creating  another — with 
unlimited  tears,  hysterics  and  heart  failure. 

The  next  morning  I  decided  to  consult  a  private  de- 
tective I  knew,  named  Bloomer.  We  had  once  em- 
ployed him  to  stop  a  series  of  petty  thefts  in  our  ware- 
house, and  he  had  nailed  the  culprits  in  thirty-six 
hours.  So  after  tele- 
phoning for  an  ap- 
pointment I  went  along 
to  Bloomer's  and  un- 
unfolded  my  tale  of  woe 
in  a  dingy  office.  Bloom- 
er was  a  grizzled, 
bovine  personage,  re- 
motely policemanlike 
and  Irish,  with  smould- 
ering eyes  and  a  cowing 
manner.  He  listened 
with  hard-breathing 
patience;  took  notes  in 
a  large,  greasy  book 
and  asked  a  number  of 
very  searching  ques- 
tions. 

"That  fellow's  a 
crook,"  he  said  at  last 
in  his  booming  voice. 
"The  idea  is  to  get  the 
goods  on  him  and  run 
him  out — scare  him  out. 
Hey,  is  thai  right?" 

I  said  it  was.  Yes, 
that  was  it  exactly. 

"It  can  be  done  slow 
or  fast,"  he  went  on. 
"Slow's  cheap  and  fast's 
dear — which  is  it  to 
be?" 

"I  want  results,"  I 
said,  "and  the  quicker 
the  better.     Money  is  no  object  if  you  can  get  results." 

"I'll  get  them,"  he  declared  with  a  robust 
assurance  that  shook  the  office.  "But,  under- 
stand, it  means  a  lot  of  telegraphing,  a  lot  of  oiling  the 
police  ropes,  a  lot  of  money  flung  away  here,  there  and 
everywhere.  Detective  work  is  just  like  fishing,  Mr 
Williams — the  bigger  your  net  the  surer  you  are  of 
landing  your  fish,  and  the  cost  is  in  proportion." 

"Go  ahead,"  I  said.  "Show  me  results  and  I  don't 
care  what  I  pay." 

A  shade  of  misgiving  suddenly  appeared  on  those 
bovine  features. 

"Of  course,  I  don't  guarantee  he's  a  crook,"  he  re- 
marked. "If  he  aint  a  crook,  he  aint,  and  there's  no 
more  to  be  said.  But  I  take  it,  it's  his  record  you've 
wanting,  even  if  it's  clean." 

"Precisely,"  I  agreed. 

"Where  will  you  be  by  five  o'clock?"  he  asked,  reach- 
ing for  some  telegraph  forms.  "I  think  I  ought  to  be 
able  to  report  something  by  five." 

"At  my  club,"  I  returned,  giving  him  the  telephone 
number.  "I  shall  make  a  point  of  being  there  from 
four-thirty  on." 

He  had  already  noted  my  hotel  and  business  address, 
and  now  verified  them  again  with  an  air  of  con- 
cluding the  interview.  He  escorted  me  to  the  door, 
massively  and  ceremoniously,  and  a  party  of  chatter- 
ing girls,  descending  from  a  theatrical  agency  above, 
were  very  much  impressed  by  the  sight.  I  stopped  in 
the  street  and  looked  up  at  the  dusty  windows  where 
within  the  web  was  being  stretched  for  Cobb.  I  glowed 
with  satisfaction;  I  felt  that  the  wires  were  already 
humming;  best  of  all,  it  was  my  affair  no  longer,  but 
Bloomer's. 

He  rang  me  up  a  little  after  five. 

"I've  got  some  queer  news  for  you,"  he  said.  "There 
aint  any  such  party  known  at  El  Paso,  nor  is  there 
any  warrant  out  for  him." 

"No?"  I  exclaimed. 

"Whatever  our  party  is  running  away  from  it  cer- 
tainly aint  from  a  U.S.  Federal  warrant,"  he  continued. 
"There  aint  a  warrant.  Federal,  state  or  local  out  for 
anybody — for  smuggling  arms,  d'ye  understand?  Hey, 
have  you  got  that?" 


I  replied  that  I  had. 

"It  looks  like  a  blind,"  he  went  on  in  his  vibrating 
voice.  "Nearly  all  crooks  have  blinds  to  throw  off  the 
police.  Meantime,  of  course,  I  have  been  trying  to  place 
the  Walton  our  party  mentioned — the  town  he  gave  on 
the  hotel  register,  both  here  and  down  South.  Well, 
and  what  do  you  think?" 

I  murmured  my  inability  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

"I  have  covered  all  the  Waltons  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  our  party,  either  as  Cobb,  or  Carlisle, 
or  Marion,  Montgomery  or  Joyce  aint  to  be  found  or 
recognized  in  any  of  them!" 

"Perhaps  my  description  of  him  wasn't  good  enough," 
I  said,  suddenly  troubled  that  the  fault  might  be  mine. 
"I  am  afraid  it  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  seen 
him  yourself." 

Boomer  burst  out  laughing. 

"I  guess  we  know  pretty  well  what  he  looks  like  after 
shaddering  him   all  day,"  he   exclaimed.     "Why,   you 


"I  know  who  you  are!"  I  thondered. 

weren't  gone  ten  minutes  before  I  had  him  under 
observation,  with  one  of  my  best  men  reporting  pro- 
gress every  hour.  And  here's  another  mighty  queer 
thing,  Mr.  Williams." 

"Yes?" 

"It  aint  guns  he's  interested  in — it's  furs!" 

"Furs?" 

"Yes,  sir,  furs\  We  tailed  him  to  Lefferts  &  Co., 
furriers;  to  W.  H.  Hall  &  Co.,  to  Papillon  Freres,  fur- 
riers. At  the  last  place  he  stayed  a  long  time  and  then 
took  one  of  the  salesmen  out  to  lunch  and  spent  nine 
dollars  and  forty-five  cents  on  him  at  Martanne's. 
Afterward,  he  strolled  along  St.  Catherines,  stopping 
at  every  window  where  there  were  furs." 

I  EXPRESSED  my  astonishment,  though  not  as 
emphatically  perhaps  as  Bloomer  seemed  to  desire. 

"But  this  is  all  negative,"  I  said.  "We  are  still  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  ever,  aren't  we?" 

Bloomer  laughed  confidently. 

"Listen,"  he  boomed,  with  a  jubilant  note  in  his 
voice  that  dispelled  my  latent  suspicion.  "I  was  won- 
dering about  these  here  furs,  and  seeing  no  daylight 
anywhere,  when  kerplunk,  I  got  another  line  on  our 
party  that  put  him  right  under  the  searchlight.  I  can't 
be  absolutely  positive  till  Chicago  rings  me  up  in 
twenty  minutes,  but  it's  dollars  to  doughnuts,  Mr. 
Williams,  that  we've  landed  our  man.  He's  Harold 
Spindler,  twenty-eight,  married,  formerly  assistant 
cashier  of  the  Grangers'  and  Drovers'  Bank,  now  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice,  and  wanted  for  forgery  and  em- 
bezzlement. There  is  a  thousand  dollars  reward  for 
his  apprehension,  and  as  soon  as  we  get  in  touch  with 
the  officers  who  think  they  have  tracked  him  to  Duluth, 
they'll  be  sent  on  here  to  arrest  and  extradite  him!" 

This  was  thrilling.  I  had  a  sudden  strangling  feel- 
ing in  my  throat.  We  always  think  of  crime  as  some- 
thing inconceivably  remote  from  our  commonplace, 
everyday  life,  and  when  it  brushes  against  us,  con- 
cretely and  individually,  we  are  stunned. 

"There's  Chicago  calling  now  on  my  other  wire,"  ex- 
claimed Bloomer  suddenly.  "Hey,  hang  up  a  moment — 
I'll  ring  you  up  again  as  soon  as  they  are  done." 


A  FEW  minutes  later,  as  I  waited  nervously  beside 
■^^  the  switchboard  operator,  I  was  called  again  into 
the  booth.  It  was  Bloomer,  resounding  and  triumphant. 
"He's  our  party  all  right,"  he  announced.  "He's 
Harold  Spindler  for  sure,  and  the  officers  will  be  here 
to-morrow  with  the  warrant,  requisition  papers  and 
finger-prints!  Good  work,  hey?  No  time  wasted,  hey? 
Mr.  Cobb's  a  smart  boy,  but  I  guess  he's  cornered  this 
time,  Mr.  Williams." 

I  had  hardly  breath  enough  to  ask  him  to  keep  the 
affair  out  of  the  newspapers. 

"Sure,  it  will  be  kept  out  of  the  papers,"  said  Bloom- 
er. "The  young  lady's  name  has  to  be  protected;  I 
know  that." 

"Where  is  he  now?"  I  asked.    "Where's  Cobb  now?" 

"Up    at    your    sister's    apartment,"    said    Bloomer, 

answering  my  question    with    a    certain    uneasiness. 

"But  don't  you  disturb  him,  Mr.  Williams;  keep  away 

from  him,  please;  he'll  run  at  the  fall  of  a  hat,  and 

then    where    would    we 
be?" 

1  murmured  non-com- 
mittally  that  I  would  be 
very  careful.  It  was  be- 
ginning to  dawn  on  me 
that  Bloomer  and  I 
were  at  cross  purposes 
as  to  Cobb's  final  fate. 
I  had  no  wish  whatever 
to  have  the  fellow  ar- 
rested, since  his  name 
could  only  too  easily  be 
linked  with  Viola's  in 
an  odious  publicity.  I 
wished  for  nothing  bet- 
ter, in  fact,  than  his 
complete  disappearance 
and  obliteration.  But 
Bloomer  was  so  much  a 
policeman  himself  that 
I  felt  he  would  be  acute- 
ly put  out  to  fail  his 
brother  officers  from 
Chicago.  Besides,  there 
was  that  thousand  dol- 
lars reward,  in  which, 
no  doubt,  my  burly 
friend  expected  to 
shai-e.  My  increasing 
perception  of  all  this 
caused  me  to  temporize. 
I  said  good  night  and 
left  the  booth.  Once 
outside  I  hurriedly  called  up  a  taxi  and  gave  the 
chauffeur  Kitty's  address.  Cobb's  knell  had  sounded; 
his  vile  masquerade  was  nearing  its  end;  vengeance,  in 
a  very  stuffy  red  box,  was  swiftly  moving  in  his  direc- 
tion to  overtake  and  crush  him. 

nphe  maid  wanted  to  help  me  off  with  my  overcoat, 
-'•  but  I  pushed  her  aside  and  strode  into  the  sitting- 
room  just  as  I  was. 

The  first  person  I  saw  was  Cobb  himself  seated  with 
Viola  on  the  sofa,  very  lover-Iike  and  close.  A  little 
farther  oflF  was  Kitty  in  a  rocking  chair,  with  some 
nbroidery  and  several  brightly  colored  balls  of  silk 
in  her  lap.  At  my  startling  entry  they  all  looked  up 
and  there  was  an  electrifying  instant  as  we  stared  at 
one  another  without  a  word  being  said. 

I  advanced  on  Cobb  with  my  finger  outstretched. 

"I  know  who  you  are,"  I  thundered.     "I've  had  de- 
tectives on  yor.r  trail  and  we've  run  do    n  your  in- 
famous secret.    Get  oul  of  here,  you  cur — get  out!" 

One  might  have  thought  the  two  women  turned  to 
stone;  I  doubt  if  they  even  breathed.  As  for  Cobb  he 
flushed  as  red  as  fire  and  his  face  was  a  picture  of  rage 
and  mortification.  I  expected  him  to  slink  away  in 
silence,  but  instead  he  had  the  effrontery  to  remain 
where  he  was,  staring  back  at  me  furiously. 

"You  ought  to  have  your  nose  pulled  for  making  a 
scene  before  ladies,"  he  exclaimed  with  incredible  im- 
pudence. "As  for  my  secret,  I  was  just  nerving  myself 
to  tell  it  when  you  burst  in  like  a  cyclone." 

"I'll  tell  it  for  you,"  I  cried,  incensed  beyond  measure. 
"I'll  tell  them  what  you  are  in  plain  English." 

"Go  ahead,"  he  retorted,  cringing  a  little  in  spite  of 
his  bold  words.  And  then  he  added  vrith  a  nervous 
giggle:    "Go  ahead — a  man  can  only  die  once." 

"Viola,"  I  said,  in  an  intonation  that  would  have  cut 
ham,  "let  me  present  Mr.  Harold  Spindler  of  Chicago, 
a  young  married  man,  who  is  wanted  by  the  police  for 
forgery  and  embezzlement!" 

One  might  have  expected  the  women  to  scream  or 
something;  but  they  remained  as  stricken  as  before — 
as  motionless  and  silent  as  two  statues.  It  was  Cobb 
who  made  all  the  noise.  Continued  on  page  77 


CANADA  at  the  PEACE  CONFERENCE 


A  Glimpse  Behind  the  Curtain  at 
London  and  Versailles 


T; 


[HREE  months  in  Europe — one  in  London  while 
the  preliminaries  of  the  Peace  Conference  were 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  diplomats  of  the 
allied  nations,  ;;nd  two  in  Paris  while  the  Conference 
was  actually  in  session — gave  the  writer  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  some  first-hand  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  problems  which  are  inseparable  from  the  huge 
task  of  making  a  just,  wise  and  permanent  peace  upon 
which  the  public  men  of  the  allied  world  are  now  en- 
gaged; and  the  series  of  observations  or  notes  which 
follow,  based  upon  this  information,  may  be  not  with- 
out a  measure  of  public  interest. 

The  Canadian  Mission,  to  which  I  was  attached 
temporarily  as  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Information,  was  already  installed  in  offices 
allotted  to  them  by  the  British  Government  in  White- 
hall Gardens  when  I  arrived  in  London  at  the  begin- 
ning of  December.  They  had  gone  over  on  an  earlier 
boat,  the  majority  of  the  party  having  left  Canada 
before  the  armistice  was  signed.  The  apparently 
I)recipitate  departure  of  Sir  Robert  Borden  and  three 
of  his  colleagues.  Sir  George  Foster,  Hon.  A.  L.  Sifton 
and  Hon.  C.  .1.  Doherty,  was  the  subject  of  considerable 
criticism  on  the  part  of  some  Canadian  newspapers. 
In  some  of  them  the  charitable  and  kindly  opinion  was 
expressed  that  Sir  Robert  Borden  had  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fly  from  Canada  to  Europe  to  escape  the 
urgent  domestic  problems  which  would  arise  the 
moment  the  guns  fell  silent  along  the  front.  The  fact 
was  that  Sir  Robert  and  his  party  left  on  the  shortest 
possible  notice  as  the  result  of  an  urgent  hurry-up  call 
from  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  At  that  time  it  was  expected 
that  the  allied  principals  would  begin  almost  immedi- 
ately their  consideration  of  the  terms  of  the  prelimin- 
ary peace;  and  the  British   Premier  paid  Canada  the 
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Germany.  This  was  to  be  followed  by  an  early  con- 
ference of  all  the  Powers  that  had  been  associated  in 
the  war  to  consider  and  ratify  the  peace  conditions; 
and  then  the  formal  Peace  Congress,  at  which  the 
enemy  countries  were  to  have  representation,  was  to 
be  convened  at  Versailles  and  the  definitive  peace  treaty 
signed.  At  that  time  the  advisability  of  speeding  up  the 
settlement  was  not  in  question;  and  relatively  early 
decisions  were  expected.  The  members  of  the  Cana- 
dian Mission  rather  looked  forward  to  spending 
Christmas  in  Paris;  and  there  were  optimists  in  plenty 
who  predicted  that  everything  would  be  signed,  sealed 
and  delivered  by  the  middle  of  March. 

Changes  in  the  anticipated  programme  were  soon 
foreshadowed.  Lloyd  George  did  not  go  to  Paris  on  the 
date  indicated;  or  did  he  go  a  week  later,  which  was 
the  extent  of  the  postponement  as  first  announced.  In 
fact  he  did  not  reach  Paris  until  January  11,  traveling 
on  the  same  train  that  carried  the  Dominion  delega- 
tions. And  in  the  interval  President  Wilson,  varying 
his  original  programme  of  awaiting  the  representatives 
of  the  big  Powers  in  Paris,  had  visited  both  London 
and  Rome.  The  reasons  for  these  changes  of  plan  can 
only  be  surmised;  but  it  would  probably  not  be  a  wild 
guess  to  say  that  they  were  related  to  the  factor  that 
occasioned  all  the  hesitations  and  delays  of  the  Con- 
ference— the  emergence  of  diverging  points  of  view 
among  the  Great  Powers. 


well-merited  compliment  of  requesting  the  presence  of      'T*HERE  was  at  the  time  a  story  current  in  London 

her  representative  at  these  deliberations.     There  ap-       ■*■    ♦"  i.iUi/.v,  T,r,i-  ivmni,  »^«^r,n«^  .,.„„  ™; u.-t  ...u:_i. 

pears  to  be  no  sound  reason  why  the  text  of  Lloyd 
George's  summons — for  this  is  what  it  was — should  not 
have  been  made  public  when  it  was  received;  it  would 
have  imparted  to  the  Canadian  Mission  from  the  outset 
the  importance  that  belonged  to  it,  and  would  have 
stopped  or  checked  much  ill-considered  criticism.  The 
interesting  fact  that  these  messages  were  despatched 
from  Great  Britain  to  Canada  some  time  before  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  suggests,  what  many  supposed 
at  the  time,  that  the  signing  of  the  armistice  was  the 
mere  formal  ratification  of  a  conclusion  that  had  been 
reached  at  an  earlier  date. 


An  Early  Peace  Was  Expected 

\ITHEN  I  reached  London  about  the  first  week  in 
**  December,  it  was  the  general  expectation  that 
there  was  to  be  prompt 
action  in  dealing  with  the 
terms  of  peace.  Premier 
Clemenceau  of  France, 
Marshal  Foch  and  other 
less  distinguished  French 
officials  were  at  that 
moment  in  London;  and 
preliminary  c  o  n  v  e  r  sa- 
tions  between  them  and 
British  representatives 
were  in  progress.  At 
that  time  Great  Britain 
I  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
vigorously-fought  g  e  n- 
eral  election  campaign, 
which  was  to  be  decided 
upon  December  14;  but  it 
was  announced  that  im- 
mediately after  polling 
day  Lloyd  George  would 
proceed  to  Paris,  where 
in  conference  with  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  (who  was 
due  to  arrive  about  that 
date),  the  French  Gov- 
ernment and  representa- 
tives of  Italy,  some 
agfreement  would  be 
reached  upon  the  general 
oatlines  of  the  peace  that 
would    be    submitted    to 


to  which  not  much  credence  was  given  but  which 
looked  at  in  retrospect  and  bearing  in  mind  subsequent 
developments  in  Paris,  has  the  hues  of  reality.  This 
had  relation  to  the  occasion  of  President  Wilson's  visit 
to  England  during  the  Christmas  holidays — a  visit 
which  was  carried  out  upon  very  short  notice.  Presi- 
dent Wilson — so  the  story  ran — left  Washington  with 
the  conviction  that  his  idealistic  programme  of  a  moder- 
ate and  healing  peace,  to  be  followed  by  the  launching 
of  a  new  international  order  by  the  inauguration  of  a 
League  of  Nations,  would  be  regarded  with  but  little 
favor  by  the  hard-headed,  practical  realists  of  the 
British  Governments,  weeded  to  the  traditions  and 
animated  by  the  motives  of  the  old  order.  He  was 
however  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  France — republi- 
can, idealistic  and  forward-looking,  as  he  conceived  her 
to  be — would  be  an  ardent  partisan  of  his  views;  and 

that      this      combination 

would     be     sufficiently 

powerful  to  give  effect  to 
them  at  the  Conference. 
The  disillusionment  of 
his  first  interviews  with 
Clemenceau  was  a  con- 
siderable shock  to  him. 
As  the  world  knows  from 
his  extremely  frank 
speech  a  few  days  later 
in  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  Clemenceau 
flouted  President  Wil- 
son's project  of  establish- 
ing peace  on  earth  by  the 
device  of  a  League  of 
Nations  on  the  particular 
ground  that  it  offered  no 
adequate  .security  for 
France  against  the  men- 
ace of  a  revived  Ger- 
many; and  expressed  his 
reasoned  preference  for 
a  military  alliance  of  the 
four  Great  Powers  for  the 
purpose,  first  of  imposing 
a  stiff  peace  upon  Ger- 
many and  then  of  provid- 
ing sufficient  force  to  en- 
force it  and  to  maintain 
it  for  the  period   neces- 
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sary  to  make  its  provisions  fully  effective  President 
Wilson  found  that,  after  her  dire  experience  of  the 
preceding  five  years,  France  was  frankly  sceptical  of 
the  protection  afforded  by  documents,  regardless  of  the 
weight  of  the  signatures  attached  to  them ;  and  further 
that  her  representatives  and  advocates  had  very  decided 
views  as  to  the  terms  of  peace  that  should  be  imposed 
upon  Germany  if  France  was  to  be  preserved,  despite 
the  victory  in  the  field,  from  the  financial  and  com- 
mercial ruin  planned  for  her  by  the  Hun. 

Britain  in  Accord  With  America 

PRESIDENT  Wilson  thus  had  his  first  experience  of 
the   realities   of    European    international   politics; 

and  he  was  so  impressed — not  to  say  disconcerted by 

it  that  he  decided  to  cross  the  Channel  without  delay 
to  ascertain  at  first-hand  the  attitude  of  the  British 
people  and  their  representatives  towards  the  projects 
to  which  he  had  committed  his  reputation.  The  result 
was  a  revelation  as  pleasing  as  it  was  unexpected. 
There  was  no  questioning  the  meaning  of  the  popular 
reception  to  Wilson  as  he  passed  through  the  crowded 
streets  of  London  on  his  way  to  Buckingham  Palace. 
It  was  more  than  the  compliment  paid  to  the  head  of  n 
kindred  nation  and  an  ally  in  the  Great  War;  there 
was  the  plain  revelation  of  passionate  sympathy  with 

the  ideals  with  which  Wilson's  name  was  associated 

the  creation  of  a  new  international  order  based  upon 
the  theory  of  a  continuing  peace.  President  Wilson  in 
his  contact  with  Britishers  found  everywhere  this  evi- 
dence of  sympathy  and  understanding,  and  his  inter- 
views with  Lloyd  George  and  Balfour,  with  their  revela- 
tion of  a  common  aspiration  for  something  better  in 
the  future  for  the  world  than  the  periodic  recurrence  of 
war,  laid  the  basis  for  useful  fo-operation  at  critical 
moments  of  the  conferences  at  Paris. 

One  can  easily  find  in  England  and  Canada  ill-con- 
sidered criticisms  of  United  States  policy  in  Paris, 
based  upon  an  impression  that  it  is  cock-sure,  arrogant 
and  expressed  without  much  regard  to  the  sensibilities 
(if  the  Allies;  these  critics  ought  to  know  that  there  is 
a  fundamental  community  of  sentiment  and  interest 
between  the  British  and  United  States  delegations 
which  is  not  seriously  affecte<i  by  minor  divergencies 
of  view  as  to  the  most  practicable  means  of  attaining 
the  objects  they  have  in  view.  There  was,  it  seemed 
to  me,  a  fixed  desire  in  both  camps  in  Paris  that,  what- 
ever the  Peace  Conference  might  do  or  might  fail  to 
do,  there  would  be  the  development  of  mutual  friend- 
ship and  understanding  between  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  groups  to  a  point  which  would  ensure  for  all 
time  an  alliance  of  affection  and  regard  between  them. 
British  or  Canadian  citizens  who  think,  as  some  appear 
to,  that  they  are  in  some  mysterious  way  serving  their 
national  interests  by  cultivating  an  anti-American 
bias,  are  not  doing  their  country  the  services  they  think 
they  are. 
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""pHE  long  delay  in  London  while  the  preliminary  ar- 
-*•  rangements  for  calling  the  delegates  of  the  allied 
nations  together — a  period  of  seven  weeks— was  not  a 
time  of  idleness  for  the  members  of  the  Canadian 
Mission,  as  some  people  in  Canada  appeared  at  one 
time  to  think.  An  extensive  series  of  offices  had  been 
set  apart  for  their  use  in  No.  2  Whitehall  Gardens,  the 
home  of  the  War  Cabinet;  and  here  the  ministers  and 
their  associates  and  assistants  toiled  faithfully  day 
After  day  at  tasks  set  for  them  by  the  development  of 
events.  Some  of  those  were  domestic  in  character, 
arising  from  the  termination  of  hostilities;  and  in  con- 
/iultation  with  the  Government  at  Ottawa  and  with  the 
official  staff,  important  decisions  had  to  be  reached  with 
respect  to  such  matters  as  demobilization  of  the  troops, 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  gratuities  to  be  paid, 
the  repatriation  of  soldiers'  dependents,  and  so  forth. 
The  operations  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Mission,  headed 
by  Lloyd  Harris,  with  Frank  P.  Jones  and  R.  J.  Younge 
as  associates,  does  not  come  into  this  story;  but  during 
December  they  were  deeply  engrossed  in  the  apparently 
insoluble  problem  of  mastering  the  combination  which 
would  open  the  closely  barred  British  gates  for  Cana- 
dian imports,  and  they  found  it  necessary  to  engage 
almost  daily  the  service  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Minister  cf  Trade  and  Commerce  in  their  wrestle  with 
British  officialdom.  Twice  weekly  all  the  members  of 
the  Canadian  Mission,,  including  the  trade  commis- 
sioners, met  in  Sir  Robert  Borden's  office  to  consider  the 
matters  in  hand;  and  the  range  and  importance  of  these 
questions,  as  revealed  by  the  discussions,  amply  justi- 
fied, if  there  was  need  of  justification,  the  presence  in 
London  at  that  time  of  these  Canadian  Ministers  and 
their  associates. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  of  course,  was  the  business 
which  was  the  primary  cause  for  the  presence  of  the 
Canadian  Ministers  in  London:  the  preliminary  con- 
sideration of  the  British  policy  which  was  to  be  ad- 
vanced at  the  Peace  Conference.  For  this  purpose  the 
Imperial  War  Conference  was  convened.  Available  for 
its  sessions  were  representatives  of  all  the  overseas 
Dominions,  with  the  exception  of  New  Zealand — Mr. 
Massey  and  Sir  Joseph  Ward  did  not  arrive  in  Europe 
until  ten  days  after  the  opening  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. W.  M.  Hughes  and  Sir  Joseph  Cook  of 
Australia  had  remained  in  London  from  the  time  of 
the  war  conferences  cf  the  preceding  summer;  General 
Smuts  of  South  Africa  was  also  resident  in  London; 
and  there  were  also  available  as  representing  India  the 
Maharajah  of  Bihanir  and  Lord  Sinha.  It  was  thus 
possible  to  get  an  Empire-wide  judgment  upon  ques- 
tions of  moment. 

ONE  domestic  matter  of  Im- 
perial consequence,  which 
had  been  the  occasion  of  bitter 
partisan  controversy,  particu- 
larly in  Canada,  was  settled 
when  the  Dominion  representa- 
tives agreed  to  the  proposal 
that  Viscount  Jellicoe  should 
visit  the  Dctninions  to  advise 
them  on  the  basis  of  the  naval 
policy  recommended  by  the 
Dominion  Premiers  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1918 — that  is,  the  frank      president   Wilsun.    who   has 

acceptance    of    the    view    that     worked    <=^^^^'y^^  ""h    "><• 
overseas    development    of   this 
character  should  take  the  form 

of  local  navies  under  local  control.  This  long-standing 
issue  has  thus  been  settled  upon  a  basis  which 
recognizes  the  nationalism  of  the  overseas  Dominions 
— an  important  decision  which  has  been  somewhat  over- 
looked by  the  people  interested,  owing  to  the  pre-occu- 
pation  of  the  world  with  developments  at  Paris. 

The  Fight  For  Representation 

THE  vital  matter  of  the  direct  representation  of  the 
Dominions  in  the  Peace  Conference  became,  at  an 
early  date,  a  matter  of  discussion.  There  had  been 
already  an  interchange  of  views  between  the  Great 
Powers  and  it  had  been  decided  that  five  Great  Powers 
should  have  five  representatives  each  in  the  Conference, 
with  a  representation  varying  from  one  to  three  dele- 
gates for  the  smaller  allied  countries.  Apparently  no 
consideration  had  been  given  to  the  question  of  repre- 
sentation by  the  British  Dominions;  if  the  matter  had 
come  up  it  had  been  assumed  that  the  British  repre- 
sentation of  five  would  take  care  of  this  claim  of  the 
Dominions  for  a  direct  hearing.  Various  suggestions 
in  relation  to  this  matter  were  heard  in  December  when 
the  question  was  before  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet. 
There  was  the  proposal  that  one  of  the  five  British 
representatives  should  be  a  Dominion  Premier  charged 
with  the  duty  of  representing  all  the  British  Dominions 
— Sir  Robert  Borden  being  the  favorite  for  this  posi- 


tion. This,  however,  was  not  pi'acticable  because  the 
Canadian  Prime  Minister  could  not  be  expected  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  other  Dominions;  nor  was 
it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  other  Dominion's  repre- 
sentatives would  be  content  to  limit  their  participation 
to  advice  tendered  to  the  British  delegation  through  the 
medium  of  a  British  conference  of  delegates  in  which 
they  would  be  represented.  It  was  also  suggested  that 
the  Dominion  representation  upon  the  British  delega- 
tion should  be  drawn  from  a  panel  made  up  of  the 
Dominion  Premiers;  and  that  each  Dominion  would 
appear  through  its  own  representative  when  matters  of 
particular  interest  to  itself  should  be  before  the  Con- 
ference. This  proposal  was  vetoed  by  the  Canadians, 
who  pointed  out  that  as  they  had  no  special  Canadian 
problems  to  bring  before  the  Conference  they  would 
under  this  arrangement  never  have  representation. 

An  Absolute  Demand  From  Borden 

ITINALLY  as  the  result   of   conferences    among   the 
Canadian  Ministers  themselves  and  interchanges  cf 
views  with  the  representatives  of  other  Dominions,  Sir 
Robert,  Borden,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Impei'ial  War 
Cabinet,  asked  for  the  direct  representation  of  the 
Dominions  in  the  Peace  Conference  apart  altogether 
from  any  right  they  might  have  to  say  in  the  com- 
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position  of  the  British  delegation.  From  what  I  heard 
at  second  hand  Sir  Robert's  statement  to  the  Cabinet, 
though  courteous,  was  absolutely  flat-footed  in  its 
terms.  He  said  that  he  could  not  agree  that  any 
belligerent  country,  apart  from  the  Great  Powers, 
should  have  representation  around  the  Conference 
table  upon  a  basis  differing  from  that  accorded  to 
Canada;  declared  that  he  could  not  accept  any  ar- 
rangement by  which  Canada's  influence  would  be 
limited  to  the  tendering  of  advice  to  the  British  delega- 
tion; and  indicated  that,  unless  Canada  was  given 
equality  of  treatment  with  the  secondary  Powers  of  the 
great  alliance,  he  would  have  to  consider  whether  he 
would  be  justified  in  absenting  himself  from  his  press- 
ing duties  at  Ottawa.  Lloyd  George,  whose  mind  is 
very  open  to  the  suggestion  of  new  ideas,  accepted  with- 
out question  or  debate  Sir  Robert  Borden's  proposal; 
and  undertook  to  recommend  it  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  other  Powers.  The  strong  possibility 
of  objections  by  them  to  a  decision  which  would  greatly 
increase  the  representation  of  the  British  Empire  at 
the  general  meeting  of  the  Conference  was  recognized ; 
but  a  formal  statement  of  the  claim  of  the  British 
Dominions  which  had  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  war 
for  direct  representation  was  forwarded,  with  the  full 
backing  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  associated  Powers. 
There  the  matter  had  perforce  to  rest  until  the  meet- 
ing at  Paris  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Great 
Powers  which  had  charge  of  the  organization  of  the 
Conference. 

The  committee  of  the  Great  Powers  which  constituted 
itself  the  organizing  agency  for  the  Conference  was 
made  up  of  tyiro  representatives  fr'-m  each  of  the  five. 


Thus  the  British  Empire  was  represented  by  Lloyd 
George  and  Balfour;  France  by  Clemenceau  and 
Pichon;  the  United  States  by  President  Wilson  (who, 
it  is  interesting  to  recall,  explained  that  he  was  pres- 
ent not  as  President  but  as  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  States)  and  Lansing.  This  body  was  called 
upon  to  decide  the  basis  and  character  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  each  Power,  and  the  procedure  which  was 
to  govern  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference.  ^  At  the 
first  meeting  of  this  committee,  held  in  Paris  on  Janu- 
ary 12th — this  was  a  Sunday  gathering,  by  the  way — 
the  proposal  that  the  Dominion  should  be  given  direct 
representation  came  up  for  action ;  and  objection  to  it 
came  from  a  quite  unexpected  quarter — the  American 
representatives.  Both  President  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Lansing  questioned  the  suggested  arrangement.  It  was 
the  first  projection  into  the  field  of  international 
diplomacy  of  the  singular,  not  to  say  anomalous,  rela- 
tionship which  exists  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  British 
Dom.inions;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  logical  and 
acute  mind  of  President  Wil- 
son should  have  seen  objections 
to  the  proposal.  It  was  under- 
stood at  one  time  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  based  his  criticism 
not  upon  the  fact  that  the 
adoption  of  the  arrangement 
would  give  the  British  Empire 
a  representation  in  excess  of 
that  of  the  other  Great  Powers; 
but  in  the  interest,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  of  the  smaller  coun- 
tries. He  said — so  I  have 
grounds  for  believing^that 
even  if  Canada's  claim  for  equal  representation  with 
Belgium,  Serbia  and  other  allied  Powers  of  the  second 
class  were  conceded,  the  proposal  went  still  further, 
because,  in  addition  to  having  all  the  representation 
that  Belgium,  for  instance,  had,  she  would  have  the 
additional  undefined  but  important  status  of  partner- 
ship in  the  British  Empire.  Assuming  that  this  report 
of  President  Wilson's  remarks  is  accurate,  as  I  believe 
it  is,  it  is  evident  that  his  criticism  was  based  upon  his 
idea  that  Canada  ought  either  to  be  content  with  her 
representation  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire  or 
accept  what  he  regarded  as  the  logical  inference  of 
her  lecjuest  for  special  representation. 

Wilson  Gives  in  Gracefully 

"■pHE  Conference  Committees  adjourned  without  reach- 
-^  ing  a  decision.  There  was  much  perturbation  in  the 
Dominions'  delegations  when  the  American  attitude  be- 
came known;  and  Sir  Robert  Borden  called  a  meeting 
of  representatives  of  the  Dominions  for  the  followin3: 
morning  in  his  room  in  the  Hotel  Majestic.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  at  all  meetings  of  the  overseas  dele- 
gates Sir  Robert  presided.  From  this  meeting  thsy 
proceeded  to  a  meeting  of  all  the  Empire  delegations, 
at  which  they  renewed  their  demand  for  special  repre- 
sentation. The  voice  of  the  Canadian  Premier  led  in  the 
demand  that  nothing  short  of  full  representation  would 
be  accepted.  Lloyd  George,  who  had  brilliantly  cham- 
pioned their  cause  the  previous  day,  returned  that 
afternoon  to  the  Conference  Committee  prepared  to 
renew  the  struggle;  but  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting 
President  Wilson  rose,  withdrew  his  opposition  and 
himself  proposed  the  adoption  of  Lloyd  George's  re- 
quest that  the  Dominions  be  given  representation. 
Doubtless  upon  reflection  Mr.  Wilson  realized  that  it 
would  be  ungracious  for  the  United  States  to  seem 
to  offer  opposition  to  the  claim  of  the  British  Domin- 
ions that  they  were  entitled  to  representation  in  the 
Conference  that  was  to  fix  the  terms  of  peace. 

As  the  result  of  this  happy  termination  of  a  situa- 
tion that  might  have  resulted  in  unpleasantness,  the 
British  Empire  delegations  made  a  brave  show  at  the 
first  plenary  session  of  the  Peace  Conference,  which 
was  held  the  following  Saturday  afternoon  in  the 
French  Foreign  Office.  The  handsome  reception  room 
was  filled  with  a  table  which  ran  along  both  sides  and 
across  the  top.  At  the  middle  of  the  head  table  sat 
Clemenceau,  the  chairman ;  immediately  to  his  left  was 
Lloyd  George  and  then  came  the  other  British  repre- 
sentatives filling  the  head  table  and  running  around  the 
corner  and  down  the  side — fourteen  in  all ;  or  only  one 
less  than  the  combined  delegations  of  France,  the 
United  States  and  Italy,  which  held  the  corresponding 
positions  on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  In  all  three 
plenary  sessions  of  the  Conference  which  I  attended 
the  Dominions,  in  addition  to  their  nine  direct  repre- 
sentatives— two  each  for  Canada,  Australia,  South 
Africa  and  India  and  one  from  New  Zealand — also  had 
representatives  upon  the  British  Empire  delegation  ol 
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A  Flight  Through  Fableland 

Based  on  the  Aerial  Journey  Recently  Made  from 

Cairo  to  Karachi"^ 

By  MARY   JOSEPHINE   BENSON 

Who  wrote  "The  Intercepting  Spark,"  "The   City   of  Lost  Laughter,"  etc. 


/^H,  not  by  land  and  not  by  sea 
^"^   From  Cairo  unto  Karachi 
We  follow  the  trail  of  Old  Romance — 
Nay,  blaze  it,  amid  the  dizzy  dance 
Of  stars  by  night  and  clouds  by  day; 
We  scatter  the  sky  in  Medea's  way! 

Old  Pharraoh  sleeps  tvith  dignity 

As  ive  set  forth  for  Karachi, 

And  Cleopatra  lies  forbid, 

I  guess,  in  a  cnimhlbig  pyramid; 

Only  three  boys  and  a  beggar  stare 

At  the  ship  we  loose  for  the  glamored  air. 

But  the  course  rolls  out,  a  glittering  road 
Where  wheel  nor  keel  e'er  grooved  its  trode. 
It  takes  the  breath  like  an  open  door 
That  slams  as  we  cross  its  threshold  o'er — 
Two  airmen  bold  with  a  purpose  old 
As  Daedalus'  vans  in  the  Age  of  Gold. 

Three  boys  look  up  and  the  beggar  begs 
And  we  quit  the  Land  of  the  Dozen  Plagues; 
The  ooze  of  the  inundating  Nile, 
The  Sphinx  and  "the  cunning  crocodile" 
Have  shrivelled  far  under  our  gloating  eyes 
To  mud-pie,  doll  and  lizard  size. 

We  fly,  rve  fly,  ayid  the  helmsman  smiles 

Like  a  glutton  gulping  the  spicy  miles. 

Damascus  throws  up  an  anxious  glance 

.As  we  startle  her  out  of  her  midnight  trance; 

A  buzzard  beatiyig  against  the  stars 

High  over  the  peace  of  her  hushed  bazaars. 


A  feiv  short  hours  and  Bagdad^s  hive 
Gapes  up  at  her  legend  come  alive — 
A  Wishing  Carpet  carrying  two 
Desire-swift  through  the  breathless  blue. 
"The  Devil's  in  it,"  exclaims  a  Turk 
.And  he  blesses  himself  as  he  goes  to  work. 

In  a  twinkling  Bander  Abbas  slips 

Mirage-like  under  our  Ship  of  ships, 

With  all  her  masts  of  dwarfish  size 

To  a  downward  glance  from  the  swinging  skies 

And,  pilot,  I  swell  with  the  birdnian's  pride 

To  mark  them  over  our  winged  side. 

The  sea  embraces  Abushehr 
Like  a  lover,  'tis  sport  to  spy  on  her 
Unblushing  but  lovely  in  scents  and  dyes 
A  nd  priceless  woollens,  with  wanton  eyes 
That  lazily  lift  as  our  shadow  blots 
Her  sun,  univist  as  the  Argonauts. 

In  a  day  and  a  half — far  Kismet's  kind — 
The  Garden  of  Eden  shrinks  behind; 
Omar's  forgot  and  we  quote  Tagore 
As  India  stretches  her  rolling  floor. 
More  rich  than  a  carpet  of  Karachi, 
Our  goal  and  her  gate  by  the  harbored  sea. 

So  tread  we  the  sky  on  our  flying  horse, 
Pegasus,  Pegasus,  keeping  the  course! 
In  troth  'tis  a  'plane,  but  we  feel  him  prance 
.As  ^ve  venture  this  route  of  quaint  Romance, 
Over  pyratnid,  mosque  and  temple  fair. 
First  couriers  of  ewhanted  air. 


*General  Salmond  and  Captain  Ross  Smith 
recently  flew  from  Cairo  to  Karachi,  India, 
crossing  all  the  Oriental  countries  that  lay 
between. 


The  Man  Who  Commanded  the  Guns 

t: 


\HE  soldier  whosa  friend- 
ly face  adorns  the  front 
c  o  v.e  r   of    MacLean's 
Magazine  this  month  is,  by  common  consent  of  all 
Canadians,  what  Gilbert  called  "the  very  pattern 
of  a  modern  Major-General";  and  the  soldiers  of 
Great  Britain,   France,  and   Belgium,  who  more  than 
once  had  their  way  made  easier  for  them  by  the  smash- 
ing work  of  Morrison's  big  guns,  will  heartily  re-echo 
the  sentiment.     MacLean's  is  rather  particular  about 
who  shall   appear  on   that  front  cover.     Haig,   Foch, 
Beatty,   Currie,   Pershing,   Lloyd   George   and   Bishop, 
have  all  been  there — and  that  is  pretty  distinguished 
company;    but    Major-General    E.    W.    B.    Morrison, 
C.B.,  C.M.G.,   D.S.O.,  Commander  of  the  artillery  of 
the  Canadian  corps,  is  fairly  entitled  on  his  merits  as 
a  .soldier  and  a  man  to  rank  with  the  best. 

There  have  been  brilliant  feats  of  arms  performed 
in  this  war,  and  great  reputations  fairly  earned,  by 
men  who  went  into  it  with  little  military  knowledge; 
but,  generally  speaking,  those  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  such  corps  as  the  artillery  or  the  en- 
gineers, where  a  high  degree  of  technical  skill  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  have  been  men  who  slogged  away  at 
their  soldiering  during  the  piping  times  of  peace,  when 
their  enthusiasm  and  devotion  was  looked  on  by  the 
populace  with  indifference,  tolerance,  or,  sometimes, 
with  contempt.  Perhaps  Canada  hardly  realizes  even 
yet  what  she  owes  to  the  men  who  devoted  their  leisure 
and  their  means  to  forming  the  backbone  for  that  army 
of  half  a  million  men  who  are  now  every  day  handing 
in  their  weapons  and  equipment  with  the  nonchalance 
of  men  called  on  to  do  a  little  job,  who  have  done  it, 
and  will  now  merge  their  identity  with  that  of  other 
citizens. 

Major-General  Morrison  is  fifty-one  years  old.     He 
was  born  at  Dundas,  the  son  of  a  Scotchman  from 


A  Sketch  of  Major-General  Morrison 

By  THOMAS  M.  ERASER 

Glasgow.  He  has  been  soldiering  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  laying  down  the  pen  to  take  up  the  sword 
when  there  seemed  to  be  more  need  of  fighters  than 
writers.  He  began  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  both 
writing  and  fighting  in  Hamilton  a  good  many  years 
ago,  when  he  was  a  reporter  on  the  Spectator.  Later 
on  he  moved  to  Ottawa,  where  he  became  editor  of  the 
Citizen;  and,  while  helping  to  create  or  to  "scrap"  big 
political  guns,  kept  on  assiduously  learning  all  he  could 
about  artillery  fighting.  His  genial  smile  and  quiet 
manner  is  somewhat  disarming;  but  whether  it  was 
pouring  hot  shot  into  Grits  or  Germans,  Morrison  never 
willingly  passed  up  >i  rensonahly  goixl  opportunity  for 
a  scrap. 

llfHEIN  the  Boer  war  began,  he  was  editor  of  the 
'''  Citizen,  and  a  Captain  in  the  Royal  Canadian 
Artillery.  He  reverted  to  Lieutenant  to  get  into  the 
thick  of  the  fighting  quickly,  and  had  his  wish,  in  a 
double  sense.  At  Koomati  he  did  great  service  with  his 
battery,  and,  together  with  four  other  Canadians,  was 
mentioned  in  despatches  by  General  Smith-Dorrien, 
commanding  the  column.  Of  the  other  four,  three 
received  the  V.C,  one  the  D.S.O.  Morrison  was  pnssed 
over,  although,  as  the  London  Chronicle  said,  "he  had 
certainly  done  as  much  as -anyone  else  to  save  an  ap- 
parently hopeless  situation."  But  the  British  War 
Office  was  annoyed.  Morrison  had  been  writing  some 
very  excellent  war  letters  to  the  Citizen,  anil  one  of 
these,  describing  the  punitive  measures  taken  against 


the  Boers,  had  been  sent  to  the 
New   York  Sun   by   its  Ottawa 
correspondent,     after     it     had 
been  altered  out  of  all  semblance  to  its  true  im- 
port.    The  Sun  was  then  as  strongly  anti-British 
as  it  is  now  friendly;  and  this  letter  was  used  for 
propaganilist  purposes  against  Great  Britain,  and  also 
made  use  of  by  the  peace  party  in  England.  Lieutenant 
Morrison  found  himself  very  decidedly  "in  wrong"  with 
the  poweis  that  grant  decorations— or  withhold  them. 
The    truth    came    out   eventually,    however;    the    Sun 
apologized,   and,   some    time    later,    Morrison   got    his 
D.S.O.     He  was  fairly  entitled  to  the  V.C,  and  doubt- 
less would  have  got  it   but  for  the  facts  above  related. 
He  returned  to  the  Citizen,  and  remained  there  until 
about  two  years  before  Armageddon.     He  kept  assidu- 
ously on  with  his  artillery  work;  and  in  1912  became 
Director  of  Artillery  on  the  headquarters  staff.     Ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Morrison,  he  traveled  all  through 
Germany  by  special  permit  from  the  Kaiser,  received 
through   the   British   War  Office,  and  saw  enough  of 
the  German  defences  and  preparations  to  convince  him 
that  war  was  coming  soon.     The   Germans  were  ap- 
parently very  friendly,  and  honored  him  with  guards  to 
meet  him  everywhere.    They  expressed  great  admira- 
tion for  the  work  of  the  Canadians  in  South  Africa, 
and  especially  for  the  Canadian  hor.ses.     "We  would 
make  an  exchange  with  you.  Colonel  Morrison,"  said 
one  German  oflicer  of  high  position.  "If  you  would  give 
us  one  of  the  Canadian    ponies    you    used    in    South 

Africa,  we  would  give  you  two  of  our  jumpin;-  '^' 

horses." 

Ever   after   the    South    African    war,    Morrison    Ih- 
licved  that  there  was  no  soldier  on  earth  like  the  Can- 
acflan;  and  in  an  article  written  in  the  Citizen  after  he 
Continued  on  page  72 
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;gf  This  Mqnths\^tal  Question 


Manufacturers  and  Farmers  Face 
Each  Other  Across  Tariff  Trenches 


East  is  East,  and  West  is 
West;  Where  Shall  the 
Twain  Meet? 


DISCUSSING  the  tariff— "the  unhappy  ghost 
that  walks  behind  the  scenes  of  our  Canadian 
politics" — the  Brockville  Recorder  and  Times 
says:  "There  is  no  member  of  the  House  at  Ottawa,  in 
the  Government  or  out  of  it,  who  knows  exactly  where 
he  is  at."  This  statement,  coming  from  that  daily 
paper  in  which  Hon.  George  P.  Graham  is  chief  stock- 
holder, may  be  considered  to  have  exceptional  weight 
and  veracity.  And,  in  addition,  it  expresses  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  average  Canadian  citizen,  whether  he 
be  manufacturer,  Western  farmer,  laborer,  or  merely 
the  ultimate  consumer — who  doesn't  seem  really  to 
count. 

"The  farmers  of  the  West,"  says  the  Montreal  Star, 
"have  declared  that  the  tariff  must  come  down,  or  they 
are  ruined.  The  manufacturers  swear  that  it  must 
stay  up,  or  it  is  all  over  with  their  industries.  Organ- 
ized labor  clamors  for  high  wages  and  the  trampled 
consumer  still  sobs  for  low  prices." 

"The  result,"  concludes  the  Star,  "is  a  chorus  of 
noisy  dispute." 

According  to  the  Recorder  and  Times,  there  are  four 
distinct  groups  in  the  House  of  Commons: 
A. — Members  of  the  Government: 

1. — A  "group  that  is  unwaveringly  in  favor 
of  the  highest  protection  that  can  be  secured 
by  legislation." 

2. — A  group  the  "members  of  which  believe 
in  a  fairly  stiff  tariff,  with  a  few  concessions 
here  and  there,  more  for  the  sake  of  peace 
than  for  the  sake  of  political  economy."  In 
this  group  the  Finance  Minister,  and  Acting 
Premier,  Sir  Thomas  White,  is  classed. 

3. — Another  "group,  composed  mostly  of 
Liberals,  who  believe  in  the  fiscal  policy 
enunciated  by  the  Liberal  party,  and  joined 
the  Unionist  party  during  the  war  period 
only." 
B. — Members  of  the  Opposition : 

4. — Liberals  who  have  not  joined  the  Union- 
ist party,  are  avowed  free  trade  advocates, 
and  resent  any  attempt  to  form  a  "permanent 
Unionist  party." 

nPHE  tariff  question  has  loomed  large  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  session.  "Business  has 
been  transacted,"  says  the  Port  William  Times- 
Journal,  but  "there  has  been  one  eye  on  business  and 
the  other  glued  on  the  tariff." 

At  the  Unionist  caucus  on  March  19,  Sir  Thomas 
White  stated  that  "he  saw  no  insuperable  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  dealing  with  the  tariff  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  carry  the  judgment  of  the  Unionist  party  as  a 
whole." 

This  caucus  was  quite  a  love-feast,  and  the  deduction 
made  by  Canadian  edi.torial  writers  at  its  conclusion 
was,  as  the  Toronto  Globe  remarked,  that  there  would 
be  "tariff  changes  this  year;  general  revision  later." 
The  Fredericton  Gleaner  confidently  anticipates  "some- 
thing on  account,"  while  the  Vancouver  Province 
announces  a  "tariff  armistice — the  postponement  of 
general  tariff  revision  until  next  year,  with  some  im- 
mediate mitigation."  The  Province  reminds  its  readers, 
however,  that  "no  tariff  action  or  inaction  will  satisfy 
all  Canadians." 

Colonel  Currie,  member  for  North  Simcoe,  livened  up 
the  debate  on  the  speech  from  the  throne  by  his  tariff 
speech,  in  which  he  came  out  flat-footed  for  the  highest 


possible  protection,  and  announced  that  he  was 
"descended  from  the  Covenanters,  who  never  com- 
promise." Mr.  Maharg,  representing  Maple  Creek, 
Sask.,  followed,  with  the  "demand  of  the  Western  grain 
growers  for  a  general  lowering  of  the  tariff,  and  the 
free  admission  of  goods  which  they  buy."  The  Hamil- 
ton Herald  believes  that  such  an  appeal  is  an  agitation 
for  "class  legislation."  "It  is  not,"  says  the  Herald, 
"the  Canadian  people  as  a  whole  that  Mr.  Maharg  and 
his  constituents  care  about;  it  is  their  own  interests 
only.  As  for  other  classes,  let  them  look  after  them- 
selves." 

IV /f  ANY  newspapers,  in  the  East  as  well  as   in  the 

West,  resented  Col.  Currie's  remarks.     "Speeches 

of  the  inflammable  nature  of  Col.  Currie's  will  not 

prove  conducive  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  Western- 


— Toronto  "Telegram" 
Col.  John    A.   Currie,   M.P. :   "Come  one,   come   all,   this   rock  shall 
fly   from    its   broad    base   as  soon    as   I" 

ers,"  says  the  Belleville  Intelligencer.  "The  attack 
on  the  Western  farmers,"  the  Edmonton  Bulletin  points 
out,  "is  not  an  isolated  incident.  It  is  only  part  of  a 
general  effort  that  is  being  made  to  shape  the  process 
of  reconstruction  in  such  a  way  that  the  financial 
benefits  will  accrue  to  the  manufacturing  interests 
rather  than  to  the  public  at  large." 
The  Saskatoon  Star  claims  that: 

"Col.  Currie  gave  an  indication  of  the  weakness  of 
his  case  when  he  charged  the  Western  low-tariff  advo- 
cates with  Bolshevik  ideals  and  with  spreading  Bol- 
shevik propaganda.  As  Mr.  Musselman,  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan Grain  Growers,  said  the  high  tariff  champions 
....  feel  that  their  mighty  walls  of  special  privilege 
are  tottering  or  they  would  not  resort  to  the  silly 
nonsense  and  gross  immorality  of  associating  the 
Grain    Growers'    Association    with    Bolshevism    and 


slandering  the  president  of  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Agriculture  as  being  an  annexatiorjist." 

"A  campaign  of  flag-waving,"  says  the  Edmonton 
Bulletin,  "is  designed  to  stampede  the  public  into  vot- 
ing for  a  continuance  of  high  tariff."  The  Calgary 
Albertan  has  similar  views  of  Col.  Currie's  remarks 
and  says:  "When  everything  else  fails,  the  manufac- 
turers insist  upon  questioning  the  loyalty  of  their 
opponents." 

Mr.  Maharg's  speech,  demanding  "immediate  and 
substantial  reduction,"  met  with  almost  universal  ap- 
proval in  the  West. 

Many  newspapers  took  occasion  to  counsel  against 
any  cleavage  between  East  and  West,  or  between  manu- 
facturer and  farmer,  or  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer. "The  rift  between  the  farmers  of  the  West 
and  the  manufacturers  seems  to  be  growing  wider," 
remarked  the  Stratford  Beacon  as  the  session  pro- 
gressed, and  the  Hamilton  Times  warned  the  country 
that  "this  leads  only  to  disruption."  "Canada  will  not 
prosper  except  there  be  unanimity,"  points  out  the 
Manitoba  Free  Press.  The  Gait  Reporter  is  of  like 
mind,  and  says: 

"Men  who  seek  and  inspire  cleavages,  who  promote 
class  feeling — these  men  are  engaged  in  disruptive  and 
discreditable  work.  Never  was  it  more  necessary  for 
Canadians  to  show  a  united  front  than  to-day." 


T 


HE  Toronto  Star  expresses  relief  that  the  "cleav- 
age" should  be  on  such  a  subject  as  the  tariff: 

"After  all,  if  we  must  have  a  'cleavage'  in  Canada  it 
is  not  so  bad  to  have  it  on  economic  as  on  racial  or 
religious  lines.  The  conflict  does  not  embitter  social 
relations;  it  does  not  make  such  an  appeal  to  passion 
and  imagination;  the  quarrel  is  not  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation." 

Both  East  and  West,  manufacturers  and  agricul- 
turists, claim  that  all  they  ask  for  is  "justice."  The 
claim  of  the  manufacturer  is  set  forth  concisely  by  tht' 
Sydney,  N.S.  Post: 

"Canadian  industrialism  must  feel  assured  of  the 
conditions  under  which  it  will  have  to  operate  in  the 
future,  before  making  plans  for  expansion  and  en- 
gaging in  production  on  a  large  scale,  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  new  markets  opening  up  on  all  sides." 

The  Montreal  Gazette  sets  forth  the  manufacturers' 
case  in  the  following  words: 

"The  manufacturers  can  neither  desire  nor  expect 
more  than  to  be  fairly  dealt  with.  All  they  ask  is  that 
their  industries  shall  not  be  exposed  to  unequal  com- 
petition, that  the  dice  shall  not  be  loaded  against  them, 
that  capital  shall  be  encouraged  to  investment  in  manu- 
facturing, that  labor  shall  find  steady  employment,  and 
that  a  great  home  market  shall  be  built  up  through  the 
operation  of  a  reasonably  protective  tariff,  as  in  the 
United  States." 

Sir  Edmund  Walker,  in  a  widely-quoted  interview, 

says  that  he: 

"  .  .  ..  is  not  a  believer  in  that  kind  of  tariff  which 
enables  maunfacturers  to  prosper  in  Canada  without 
feeling  the  competition  of  foreign  manufacturers,  but 
he  urges  the  necessity  of  suflicient  protection  to  enable 
manufacturers  in  Canada  to  compete.  Without  some 
measure  of  protection  several  new  fields  of  manufac- 
ture, made  possible  otherwise  by  our  experience  during 
the  war,  will  still  be  impossible." 

The    Montreal   Gazette  crystallizes   the   issue   when 

it  asks: 

"Will  Western  farmers  persist  in  their  quest  for  free 
imports  even  though  the  consequence  be  the  serious 
impairment  of  manufacturing  industry,  and  possibly 
a  resulting  commercial  crisis?     Or  will  they  adopt  the 
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sane  view  that  tariff  protection  should  be  high  enough 
to  encourage  and  stabilize  manufactures  and  no  high- 
er? These  questions  are  the  root  of  the  whole  contro- 
versy." 

And,  what  sayeth  the  West? 
T  H.  WOODS,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Calgary 
^*  Herald,  in  an  article  contributed  by  him  to 
Industrial  Canada,  the  C.  M.  A.  organ,  discusses  the 
question  with  exceptional  sanity  and  commendable 
moderation.  Mr.  Woods  is  a  Conservative,  and  a 
former  president  of  the  Canadian  Press  Association. 
Above  all,  he  is  a  "Westerner" — but  not  selfishly  so. 
He  says: 

"Let  me  define  our  differences  from  a  Western  point 
of  view. 

"Some  are  fiscal,  and  these  are  mostly  essential 
differences.  We  are  an  agricultural  country,  producing 
our  earnings  from  the  soil.  The  East  must  recognize 
our  needs,  and  the  tariff  must  be  revised  to  facilitate 
the  progress  of  agriculture  in  the  greatest  possible 
degree.  But  the  East  will  find — and  this  is  important 
to  realize — that  the  West  does  not  want  to  tear  down 
Eastern  industry,  nor  to  erect  a  selfish  Western  pros- 
perity at  the  expense  of  Canadian  manufacturers.  The 
West  only  wants  justice  as  it  sees  it,  and,  though  its 
view  may  sometimes  be  distorted,  it  is  quite  sincere.  The 
West  will  respond  readily  and  generously  to  fiscal 
claims  that  are  justifiable  in  the  interests  of 
Canada  as  a  whole.  Nay  more,  it  will  make 
willing  saciilices  to  maintain  the  integrity 
i)f  Eastern  industrial  trade." 

The  Lethbridge  Herald,  which  voices  the 
sentiments  of  its  editor,  W.  A.  Buchanan, 
M.P.,  some  months  ago  came  out  in  advocacy 
of  a  "Western  Party,"  out  has  not  pressed 
of  late  for  its  formation.  But  it  still  is 
emphatic  that  the  "voice  of  the  West"  must 
be  heard — and  heeded: 

"The  voice  of  the  West  is  loud  in  the  land 
in  regard  to  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  It  is 
uttered  with  an  emphasis  that  cannot  be  un- 
heeded. The  farmers  are  not  in  the  mood 
to  brook  delay  in  the  way  of  urgent  remedial 
legislation  for  the  removal  of  the  tariff  bur- 
den." 

The  Moose  Jaw  Times  asserts  that  "poli- 
tics have  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  the  tariff 
question,  so  far  as  Western  Canada  is  con- 
ccTKed,"  and  points  out  that, 

"  .  .  .  .  from  Alberta  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Manitoba  the  farmers  are  of 
unanimous  opinion,  and  the  Legislatures  of 
Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  have  unani- 
mously demanded  substantial  and  immediate 
reduction  of  the  tariff.  All  Western  de- 
velopment and  progress  is  handicapped  by 
the  tariff."  The 

The  Edmonton  Bulletin  is  loud  in  its  pro- 
test against  the  present  tariff,  and  demands  "a  reduc- 
tion in  the  hold-up  price  demanded  for  manufactured 
goods."  The  Saskatoon  Star  says:  "The  tariff  issue  has 
come  to  a  'show-down,'  and  promises  and  subterfuges 
will  not  avail."  "The  days  of  procrastination  are 
over,"  is  the  Winnipeg  Tribune's  warning.  Each  paper 
thus  epitomizes  the  demands  of  the  newspapers  in  its 
province. 

The  Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture  convened  in 
Winnipeg  early  in  April,  and  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

"The  Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture  urges  the  Do- 
minion Government  during  tiie  present  session  of 
Parliament  to  incorporate  in  its  fiscal  proposals  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  Canada,  following  the  expenditure  of 
the  economic  power  of  the  country  during  the  war,  pro- 
vision for  the  removal  of  the  7y^  per  cent,  war  tax  and 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  present  protection  tariff, 
as  set  forth  in  the  farmers'  platform,  believing  that  no 
fiscal  policy  of  reconstruction  will  be  complete  which 
does  not  seriously  and  specifically  aim  at  adjusting  the 
unfair  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  consuming  and 
producing  classes  of  Canada,  developed  out  of  the 
existing  system  of  raising  Federal  revenue  by  indirect 
taxation." 

Commenting  on  their  attitude  the  Toronto  Times 
says : 

"Canada  must  stimulate  and  develop  both  the  home 
and  the  foreign  market.  Canada  must  raise  an  enorm- 
ous revenue  to  meet  war  debt  and  pension  charges.  We 
believe  that  the  program  of  the  Canadian  Council  of 
.Agriculture  is  impractical  and  visionary.  If  it  were 
crystallized  in  legislation  the  result  would  be  unem- 
ployment, widespread  distress  and  chaos." 

'"pHE  Kingston  Standard  remarks  that  "thoughtful 
men  must  agree"  with  this  view. 
There   are   a   number  of  evidences   that  friction   is 
very  close  to  the  surface.    For  example,  the  Saskatch- 


ewan Grain  Growers'  Association  about  the  end  of 
March  declared  that  "the  farmers'  platform  is  not  in- 
tended to  provide  material  for  fine  speeches  by  politi- 
cians. Trifling  with  the  Association's  tariff  demands 
will  mean  trouble  for  someone.  The  farmers  are  ap- 
parently not  in  the  mood  for  official  sophistry;  soft 
words  must  be  replaced  by  action." 

These  views  were  communicated  to  the  Western 
members  at  Ottawa  by  Secretary  Musselman,  and  his 
message  is  harshly  criticized  by  the  Hamilton  Spectator 
which  says:  "An  insolent  telegram  has  been  sent  by 
Secretary  Musselman,  of  Saskatchewan  Grain  Grow- 
ers, to  Ottawa,  threatening  dire  things  if  their  over- 
bearing demands  are  not  complied  with.  He  talks  like 
a  Turk  and  should  be  treated  as  such." 

The  Ottawa  Journal-Press  pooh-poohs  the  claims  of 
the  West  as  those  of  a  youngster  who  is  yet  adolescent, 
but  assumes  the  garments  of  manhood,  asserting  the 
rights  of  maturity.     It  remarks: 

"Nor  is  a  cry  about  'What  the  West  Wants'  worth  a 
darn  as  an  argument  i.;  a  discussion  of  this  kind, 
either.  The  West  is  coming  alo.i&  fine,  but  it  contains 
as  yet  less  than  one-third  of  the  people  cf  Ccnada,  and 
a  great  deal  less  than  one-third  of  the  businesa  means 
of  Canada,  and  if  the  West  wants  anything,  the  rest 


—  By  Sam  Hunter,   in  Toronto  "Sunday    Worlil" 
tarifr  is  only  one  of  the  many  questions  for  the  returned  soldier   to  turn 
his   attenti>n   to,   the   "World"   thinks. 

of  US  have  a  right  to  be  like  the  man  from  Missouri — 
we  have  a  right  to  be  shown." 

The  Winnipeg  Tribune  takes  exception  to  the  Ottawa 
paper's  statement,  and  says: 

"Why  the  use  of  the  hot  words  found  in  the  Journal 
article?  Every  full-fledged  Canadian  has  a  right  to 
say,  through  the  ballot-box,  and  then  through  Parlia- 
ment, how  the  nation  shall  be  governed- — what  its  policy 
shall  be." 

The  Montreal  Gazette  says  that  "in  the  opinion  of 
self-thinking  men  there  are  times  for  all  things,"  and 
takes  the  Western  low-tariff  members  to  task  for  think- 
ing that  the  present  is  the  time  for  tariff  changes.  The 
West  is  called  "obtuse."  and  in  an  editorial  headed  "The 
'obtuseness'  of  the  West,"  the  Manitoba  Free  Press 
has  the  following  remarks  to  make : 

"To  give  way  to  anger  is  usually  an  evidence  of  weak- 
ness in  argument.  Perhaps  that  is  why  the  Montreal 
Gazette  in  a  recent  issue  became  abusive  while  simul- 
taneously adopting  an  attitude  of  superior  wisdom  to- 
wards 'the  prairie  legislators'  who  have  dared  to  de- 
mand a  lower  tariff  at  a  time  when  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment is  called  upon  to  make  large  capital  expendi- 
tures  

"The  West,  after  all.  sees  farther  and  more  clearly 
than  the  few  bigoted  protagonists  of  high  tariffs  can 
be  expected  to  realize.  The  'prairie  legislators'  are 
blazing  the  trail  by  which  the  whole  Dominion  may 
escape  from  the  morass  of  national  indebtedness  and 
commercial  ineptitude  into  which  the  war  and  the 
selfish,  short-sighted  policies  of  the  high  protectionists 
have  led  it.  To  refuse  to  follow  that  trail  will  be  to 
court  disaster." 


in  length  expressing  its  reasons  for  objecting  to  a 
lower  tariff.  This  roused  the  ire  of  the  Regina  Leader, 
which  says: 

"It  is  questionable,  however,  if  during  all  these  years 
the  manufacturers  ever  issued  such  a  palpable  dis- 
honest, snivelling,  disgustinj  appeal  as  that  handed 
cut  this  week  by  the  General  Manager  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association  by  the  direction  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  that  body.  It  is  worthy  of  the 
despicable,  unspeakable  Hun  who,  having  plundered, 
destroyed  and  mutilated  to  the  limit  of  his  ability, 
throws  up  his  hands  when  the  hour  of  retribution 
comes,  and  like  an  arrant  coward  shrieks,  'Kamerad! 
KameradI'  " 

The  Moose  Jaw  News  takes  the  Leader  to  task  for 
"such  stupidly  unnecessary  language,"  and  adds  that 
to  hand  out  to  the  farmers  of  the  West,  "a  level-headed 
class  of  men  with  keen  business  capacities,  such 
language  as  quote  above  as  arguments  in  favor  of 
their  claims  is  only  to  insult  them." 

The  "McMaster  Resolution,"  as  it  has  been  termed, 
created  quite  a  tempest  in  the  House,  when  A.  R. 
McMaster,  M.P.,  for  Brome,  Quebec,  introduced  just 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  an  amendment  suggesting  that: 

"The  increase  of  duty  of  7%  and  5  per 
cent,  be  repealed,  that  the  offer  of  reciprocity 
by  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  with  the 
United  States  be  accepted  in  its  entirety, 
that  all  staple  food  products  and  domestic 
animals  be  admitted  duty  free  from  places 
admitting  like  Canadian  articles,  that  all 
farm  and  garden  implements,  machinery, 
tools,  raw  materials  entering  into  the  manu- 
facture of  the  same,  lumber,  fuel,  oil,  cement 
and  fertilizers,  and  lastly  a  substantial  re- 
duction of  the  tariff  all  round." 

The  amendment  was  defeated  by  more 
than  two  to  one,  the  "rump  Liberals"  polling 
only  sixty-one  votes.  Its  defeat  is  held  by 
the  low-tariff  advocates  throughout  Canada 
to  be  due  solely  to  its  untimeliness.  Free 
traders  of  the  calibre  of  Michael  Clark,  Levi 
Thomson,  Crerar  and  Carvell  supported  the 
Union  Government,  preferring  to  express 
their  views  at  a  later  date.  The  Lethbridge 
Herald,  W.  A.  Buchanan's  paper,  heads  an 
fdit-r'al  the  day  after  the  vote,  "a  crafty 
move  frustrated,"  and  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  line  in  the  National  Anthem,  'Con- 
found their  politics,'  was  put  into  practice  in 
the  House  at  Ottawa  when  the  McMaster 
tariff  resolution  was  given  a  short  shrift. 
This  not  so  much  with  regard  to  the  resolu- 
tion itself  as  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  engi- 
neered." 

the 


'■pHE  C.  M.  A.,  in  page  advertisements  in  the  pre.'^s 
from  one  end  of  Canada  to  the  other,  initiated  a 
campaign  in  which  it  asked  the  farmer  to  assist  them 
in  its  endeavor  to  secure  an  adequate  protective  tariff. 
The  C.  M.  A.  also  issued  an  interview  several  columns 


^pHE    Toronto    Globe   asserts   that   the   vote   on 

amendment  was  in  no  way  indicative  of  the  feeling 

throughout  Canada;  and  final  action,  it  believes,  will  be 

quite  different.    The  Globe  says : 

"Were  the  removal  of  the  War  Surtax,  for  example, 
to  be  voted  upon  on  its  merits  there  are  probably  not 
sixty  members  in  a  House  of  over  two  hundred  and 
thirty  who  would  vote  for  the  retention  of  this  no 
longer  defensible  tax,  which  took  over  $45,000,000  in 
customs  duties  from  the  pockets  of  the  Canadian  con- 
sumers last  year,  and  probably  twice  that  amount  in 
excessive  profits  on  goods  manufactured  at  home  under 
shelter  of  excessive  duties." 

The  Saskatoon  Phoenix  sums  up  the  opinion  of  those 
papers  in  the  West  who  support  Union  Government, 
but  insist  on  a  lower  tariff,  and  forecasts  a  general 
election  with  the  tariff  as  the  issue: 

"The  McMaster  amendment  was  not  well-timed.  The 
Opposition  could  not  expect  low-tariff  supporters  of 
the  Governinent  to  side  with  it  at  this  moment.  Liberal 
Un  n  justify  their  action  in  voting  to  avoid  an 

elei  now. 

" Ttie  iKuir  for  an  election  has  not  struck.  Let  the 
Finance  Minister  bring  in  his  budget;  let  the  country 
learn  what  the  Government  proposes  to  do  with  the 
tariff;  then,  if  its  proposals  are  inadequate  and  the 
Liberals  on  the  Government's  side,  and  the  country  as 
a  whole,  are  convinced  that  no  more  can  be  secured,  a 
vote  which  would  be  tantamount  to  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  can  properly  be  given.  Mr.  McMaster  did 
not  promote  the  cause  of  tariff  revision  by  bringing  in 
his  amendment  at  this  juncture 

"...  in  the  opinion  of  the  Phoenix  low-tariff  votes 
will  dominate  the  House  of  Commons  follow  it: 
test  fought  on  that  question." 

The  Saskatoon  Star,  an  avowed  low-tariff  advocate, 
endorses  the  attitude  of  the  Western  members  in  votinjr 
Continued  on  page  74 
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German  x'Xrmy  Was  Ready 
to  Capitulate 

Truth  of  the  Situation  Before  the  Armistice  is 
Revealed 

T  T  is  becoming  clearer  all  the  time  that  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  precluded  a  complete  capitulation 
of  the  German  forces.  This  point  is  forcibly  made  by 
Leo  J.  Maxse,  in  an  editorial  in  the  National  Review. 
He  writes: 

The  German  Higher  Command  was  on  the  point  of 
capitulation.  The  story  was  most  clearly  set  forth 
in  a  speech  at  Heidelberg  by  Herr  Fehrenbach,  Presi- 
dent of  the  German  Constituent  Assembly.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  noteworthy  statements  of  the  war,  upon 
which  we  should  like  to  hear  expert  French,  British, 
and  American  opinion.  According  to  Herr  Fehrenbach, 
on  September  26  a  confidential  communication  reached 
the  Grand  Committee  of  the  Reichstag  to  the  effect  that 
Bulgaria  was  coming  to  terms  with  Germany's 
enemies.  "All  of  us  knew  what  that  meant.  Ludendorff 
declared  that  Germany  must  ask  for  an  armistice  with- 
in forty-eight  hours  and  that  the  war  was  lost.  It  was 
Ludendorff's  misfortune  that  he  tried  to  be  a  Moltke 
and  a  Bismarck  combined  in  one  person.  His  political 
activity  was  disastrous." 

On  November  8  the  revolution  broke  out  in  Bavaria, 
and  on  November  9  in  Berlin,  Prince  Max  of  Baden 
being  replaced  in  the  Chancellorship  by  Herr  Ebert. 
On  November  10,  in  the  words  of  Herr  Fehrenbach, 
"a  number  of  us  assembled  in  the  Chancellor's  Palace 
in  Berlin  to  listen  to  the  telegram  from  Spa  announcing 
the  terms  of  the  Armistice  which  the  Allies  were  pre- 
pared to  grant.  There  were  present  Ebert  and 
Scheidemann  and  the  members  of  the  new  Government, 
Prince  Max  of  Baden  and  the  members  of  the  old  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  myself  was  there  in  my  capacity  as 
President  of  the  Reichstag." 

At  this  gathering  Dr.  Solf  read  out  the  conditions 
oflfered  to  Germany.    In  the  words  of  Herr  Fehrenbach : 

"You  can  imagine  with  what  feelings  we  listened  to 
him.  Then  he  read  a  telegram  from  our  delegates  at 
Spa  saying  that  we  could  either  accept  the  conditions 
or  reject  them:  there  was  no  middle  course.  It  was 
a  terrible  moment,  but  if  there  existed  f"-  --  as  to 
the  course  to  be  followed  it  was  dispelled  by  a  telegram 
from  Hindenburg,  which  Solf  read  to  us  after  he  had 
read  the  telegram  from  our  delegates  at  Spa." 


-  Kirby.  in  Nev 
The    Anxious   Survivor 


••World' 


In  this: 

Hindenburg  telegraphed  an  urgent  request  to  accept 
all  the  conditions  stipulated  by  the  Allies  without  any 
delay  because  he  could  not  undertake  to  hold  the  Ger- 
man army  together  any  longer.  Hindenburg  added 
that  the  German  army  was  already  beginning  to  run 
away  and  that  if  we  did  not  accept  the  Allies'  condi- 
tions immediately,  he  would  be  obliged  to  capitulate 
with  all  the  forces  under  his  command. 


'    Hungerford,    in    Pittsburgh    "Sun" 
The    Dime    Novel 


Hindenburg---After  the 
Armistice 

General  is  Compelled   by  Revolutionist   to  See 

American  Interviewer 
\  N  article  of  very  great  interest  appears  in  the  cur- 
rent  issue  of  Everybody's  Magazine  from  the 
pen  of  Herbert  Corey,  the  war  correspondent.  As 
soon  as  the  armistice  was  signed  Corey  took  the  grave 
chance  of  slipping  across  the  German  border.  He 
even  got  as  far  as  Berlin  and  the  impressions  that  the 
trip  left  on  his  mind  are  valuable  in  the  extreme.  He 
brought  back  the  impression  of  an  unrepentant  Ger- 
many. Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  his 
article  is  the  account  of  his  interview  with  Vno  Hinden- 
burg. 

The  officer  of  the  Rath  (Soldiers  and  Workmen's 
Council)  who  had  us  in  charge  at  Cassel  differed  from 
the  usual  military  adjoint  in  that  he  was  a  true  revo- 
lutionist. He  was  slender  and  corseted  and  diffident, 
and  clicked  his  heels  most  sensationally  when  he 
saluted. 

He  came  to  us  with  this  plaint  when  we  were  some- 
what merrily  inclined.  We  were  at  dinner,  and  en- 
gaged in  demolishing  our  fifti  goose  in  two  days. 
Goose  meat  is  not  covered  by  the  meat  cards  in 
Germany,  and  so  he  who  has  the  money  may  eat  goose 
when  he  will.  We  had  the  money,  and  although  we  had 
lost  our  appetite  for  the  German's  best  friend,  hunger 
had  driven  us  to  it.  Everything  had  become  a  joke  to 
us  in  the  reaction  from  the  depression  occasioned  by 
too  much  goose.  "We  knew  Hindenburg  would  not  see 
us,"  we  said.    "We  knew  it  all  the  time." 

"Ah!"  said  the  young  lieutenant. 

He  bowed  and  heel-clicked  formally  to  each  of  us  as 
he  withdrew.  An  hour  later  we  were  told  to  present 
ourselves  at  the  Field-Marshal's  office  on  the  following 
day.  The  little  lieutenant  accompanied  us,  perhaps  to 
see  that  his  orders  had  been  obeyed.  We  found  the 
Field-Marshal  a  pathetic  figure,  his  clothes  hanging 


kose  upon  his  huge  frame,  his  gray  eyes  sad  under  his 
overhanging  brows.  But  his  eyes  flared  in  anger  at 
the  sight  of  this  unknown  little  man  in  an  officer's  uni- 
form. Officers  do  not  enter  the  Field-Marshal's  rooms 
unbidden. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  demanded,  in  a  true  field-mar- 
shal's roar. 

"I  am  the  president  of  the  local  Rath,"  said  the  little 
man.  He  bowed  and  heel-clicked  valiantly,  and  if  his 
spirit  was  shaken  his  knees  were  not.  "I  arranged  the 
interview  for  these  gentlemen  and  I  have  come  with 
them." 

That  was  all.  But  I  shall  remember  von  Hindenburg's 
face  as  he  turned  toward  his  chair,  long  after  I  have 
forgctten  what  he  said.  Enemy  or  not,  the  Field- 
Marshal  had  been  a  great  soldier,  and  even  to-day, 
with  the  Empire  crumbled  about  him,  he  remained  the 
idol  of  the  people  and  the  army  alike.  Every  man 
we  met  spoke  bitterly  of  Ludendorff  and  von  Kluck  and 
von  Tirpltz  and  the  lesser  figures  of  the  war,  but  only 
affection  and  respect  were  manifested  for  Hindenburg. 
To  see  him  forced  to  obey  ?  Rath  made  up  of  men  who 
are  patriots,  but  can  only  seem  to  him  a  body  of  unclean 
rebels,  had  something  about  it  which  touched  the  heart. 

"You  have  come  to  me  at  a  moment  of  great  de- 
pression," said  the  Field-Marshal,  slowly.  "This  is 
the  time  of  my  country's  greatest  sorrow.  What  is  it 
that  you  wish  to  know?" 

One  had  no  time  in  which  to  phrase  courteous  and 
circumlocuitous  queries.  We  blurted  out  the  question 
in  which  we  were  all  most  deeply  interested:  "Why 
did  you  remain  at  the  head  of  the  German  armies 
under  the  revolutionary  government?" 

"It  was  my  duty,"  said  the  Field-Marshal.  "I  had 
a  struggle  with  myself,  but  I  felt  it  was  my  duty.  I 
must  stay  in  command  until  my  men  have  been  de- 
mobilized and  have  gotten  safely  home.  Then  I  feel 
I  may  lay  down  my  arms.  I  am  getting  to  be  an  old 
man,  and  I  am  very  tired.  When  this  task  is  com- 
pleted I  feel  I  shall  have  done  my  part." 

He  dismissed  queries  as  to  the  possibility  that  the  old 
Government  may  return  to  power  and  as  to  the  form 
the  German  army  may  assume  in  the  future,  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand.  "That  is  beyond  my  province,"  said 
he.    "I  cannot  discuss  such  things.     Let  events  decide." 

As  we  rose  to  go,  the  Field-Marshal  added:  "I  hope 
our  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States  will  soon 
be  resumed."  There  was  a  second's  pause  and  he 
added :  "We  are  suffering  greatly."  We  bowed  our- 
selves out. 


IN     THE 


-Raccy,  in  Montreal  "ijlar" 
EX-GERMAN     COLONIES 


Demonstration   of  deep   sorrow  on    learning   from    Paris    thai    Ihey 
will  not  be  returned  to  the  Germans. 
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Events  of  the  War 
Foretold  by  Stars 

Hfui'enli/   Phenomena  Marked  All 
>!trrge^  of  the  World  Struggle 

I  T  is  not  to  be  seriously  suggested  that 
coming  events  on  this  earth  are  fore- 
shadowed by  the  stars,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  before  and  during  the  course  of  the 
war  the  heavens  yielded  many  signs. 
If  coincidences  they  were,  there  is  no 
denying  that  they  were  interesting 
coincidences;  and  a  most  fascinating 
article  is  woven  around  them  by  John  J. 
Ross  in  Chambers's  Jourjial.  He  tells 
of  nearly  a  dozen  remarkable  astrologi- 
cal and  astronomical  facts  all  read- 
ily applicable  to  the  progress  of 
the  war  —  signs  which  preceded 
the  start  of  the  war  and  marked  prac- 
tically every  important  climax  there- 
after. His  references  to  two  of  the  most 
important  are  appended: 

Shortly  after  the  capture  of  the  Holy 
Places  a  celestial  occurrence  of  pleasing 
ippropriateness  took  place.  The  planet 
'v'enus  was  then  a  brilliant  object  in  the 
early  night  sky,  and  on  5th  January, 
1918,  it  reached  an  epoch  of  maximum 
brilliance  as  an  evening  star,  an  event 
which  occurs  at  successive  intervals  of 
about  five  hundred  and  eighty-four  days. 
At  such  times  Venus  shines  with  a  lustre 
so  surpassing  that  it  has  often  been 
spoken  of  by  imaginative  beholders  as  a 
return  of  the  "Star  of  Bethlehem."  As 
an  evening  star  the  planet  is  always  to 
be  seen  in  the  Western  heavens,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  "Star  of  the  East," 
though  viewed  in  the  East  (terrestrial 
locality)  by  the  Wise  Men,  must  have 
been  seen  shining  in  the  Western  sky, 
since  their  journey  was  towards  the 
West.  The  5th  January  is  the  eve  of 
for  day  preceding)  the  Church  festival 
on  which  is  commemorated  the 
Epiphany  of  Our  Saviour  and  His  Ador- 
ation by  the  Magi.  If  we  suppose  the 
Oth  January  to  be  indeed  the  correct 
anniversary  of  the  day  upon  which 
"star-led  chiefs"  did  "Assyrian  odors 
bring,"  there  appears  the  interesting 
fact  that  soon  after  the  "little  town  of 
Bethlehem"  was  restored  for  the  first 
time  for  centuries  to  Christian  rule,  the 
brightest  and  most  beautiful  of  planets 
— Star  of  Bethlehem  or  not — shone  down 
upon  the  city  with  its  maximum  bril- 
liance on  the  night  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  journey  of  the 
Vlagi  to  the  shrine  at  Bethlehem.- Surely 
1  felicitous  coincidence! 

In  September  1913  a  comet  was  dis- 
covered in  Aquarius  by  Delavan,  a  South 
American  observer.  A  year  later  it  was 
easily  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  In  the 
words  of  the  great  French  astronomer 
Flammarion,  "A  comet  that  will  be 
known  in  future  as  the  'War  Comet' 
reigned  in  the  heavens  throughout  a 
year,  and  it  will  be  visible  for  the  en- 
suing five  years.  Such  a  long  period  of 
a  comet's  visibility  is  unknown  in 
astronomic  annals.  .  .  .  Without  assert- 
ing the  influence  of  the  stars  upon  our 
planet's  events,  the  coincidence  is,  to 
<ay  the  least,  worthy  of  notice."  At  the 
time  of  its  greatest  brilliance  (Septem- 
ber 1914)  this  comet  was  passing  close 
beneath  the  "Plough"  or  "Charles's 
Wain,"  the  asterism  formed  by  the  seven 
brightest  and  best  known  stars  of  that 
most  familiar  of  all  constellations — the 
Great  Bear.  The  alteration  of  appear- 
ance which  its  presence  temporarily 
produced  in  the  constellation  attracted 
much  attention,  and  as  the  Bear  was 
long  a  symbol  of  the  great  Muscovite 
Empire  the  occurrence  naturally  sug- 
gested a  connection  with  the  war.  It 
was  hailed  as  an  omen  for  the  success  of 
the  Russian  arms — surely,  however,  a 
case  of  the  wish  being  father  to  the 
thought,  for  comets  have  always  been 
looked  upon  as  portents  of  evil.  The 
sequel  showed  that  the  traditional  view 
would  rather  have  been  justified.  Also, 
as  stated  above,  the  comet  was  at  the 
time  of  discovery  in  Aquarius,  and  this, 
according  to  tradition,  foreboded  mis- 
fortune    to     kings     under     Aquarius. 


The 
Wethey 
Label 
Perfects 
the  Table 


Remember  this  label— it  represents  the 
utmost  in  marmalades. 

Wethey's  is  perfectly  delicious,  refresh- 
ing, nourishing,  satisfying. 

Wethey's 
Orange  Marmalade 

is    always  the   same,— clean,   smooth,    rich    and    tender. 
It  lends  added  zest  to  any  meal 


Made  from  choice,  luscious  Seville  Oranges  only, 
and  Pure  Cane  Sugar. 


Order  from  your  grocer  today.  If  it  so 
happens  that  he  does  not  cnrr\  it  he  can 
very  easily  get  it  for  you. 
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Fragrance 

THE  sweet,  natural  fra- 
grance of  Ivory  Soap 
shows  that  it  is  made  of 
high  grade  materials. 
When  you  use  it  there  is 
no  question  about  quahty. 
You  know  that  it  is  ex- 
actly what  It  IS  claimed  to 
be — a  mild,  white,  pure 
soap  of  the  highcvSt  grade. 


IVORY  SOAP 


'^  FLOATS 


99^0/"  PURE 


is  reputed  by  astrologers  to  be  the  ruling 
sign  of  Russia  and  Prussia.  It  must  be 
granted  that  this  tradition  also  has  been 
abundantly  justified  by  the  event.  These 
facts  are  almost  as  striking  as  the 
coincidence  which  marked  the  return  of 
Hallev's  Comet  in  1910.  Halley's  is  the 
most  "famous  of  all  comets.  Us  visits  to 
our  neighborhood  occur  only  at  intervals 
of  seventv-six  vears.     Yet  on  that  occa- 


sion its  nearest  approach  »o  the  earth 
(one  day  out  of  seventy-six  years)  oc- 
curred on  the  very  day  of  the  late  King 
Edward's  funeral.  Little  wonder  that 
some  of  his  South  African  native  sub- 
jects believed  the  huge  and  imposing 
ethereal  visitant  to  be  a  chariot  sent  to 
bear  the  monarch's  soul  to  celestial  1 
regions.  ' 


A   High-born  Bolshevik 


Tclticherin.   Sotwt   Foreign   Minix- 
ter,  Wai<  Once  an  Aristocrat. 

/'"\NE  of  the  most  picturesque  Hgures 
^  among  the  leaders  of  the  Russian 
Bolsheviki  is  Tchicherin,  who  acts  as 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. Tchicherin  was  born  an  aristo- 
crat and  was  once  in  the  Russian  diplo- 
matic service.  He  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, in  the  light  of  the  ETgalite  of  the 
Russian  revolution.  Rather  he  is  the 
Saint-Just  of  Bolshevism  with  perhaps 
a  touch  of  Mirabeau. '  A"  interesting 
picture  of  Tchicherin  is  presented  in 
Current  Opinion,  made  up  of  extracts 
from  various  continental  papers: 

Well  deserved,  in  the  opinion  of  al! 
who  know  the  people's  commissary  for 
foreign  affairs  at  Petrograd,  was  the 
tribute  paid  to  him  by  Kerensky  on  the 
eve  of  his  own  fall:  "If  Tchicherin 
were  with  mo  now,  1  could  defy  that 
agronome!"  The  "agronome"  was 
Lenine.  Tchicherin  had  already  gone 
over  to  him.  This  same  Tchicherin  is 
the  most  mystical  idealist  in  the  whole 
Soviet  republic,  says  the  Socialist 
Avanti,  and  there  is  justification  for  the 
assertion  of  the  Paris  Humanite  (also 
Socialist)  that  he  is  the  ablest  diplomat- 
ist in  Europe.  Tchicherin  is  acknowl- 
edged as  a  man  of  genius  even  by  his 
severe  critics  in  the  Tempx  and  he  has 
the  additional  advantages  of  wealth  and 
aristocratic  oriain.  The  grandfather  of 
the  Bolshevist  foreign  minister  was  one 
of  the  famous  statesmen  of  the  reign  of 
Nicholas  I.  Another  of  his  ancestors 
was  a  confidential  adviser  of  the  great 
Catherine.  For  a  period  of  over  two 
hundred  years  this  family  has  con- 
tributed ambassadors,  governors,  gen- 
erals, ladies  in  waiting  and  exalted 
bureaucrats  to  the  service  of  the  Roman- 
off dynasty.  The  Tchicherins  have  also 
played  their  part  in  all  the  rt'volutions 
and  conspiracies  of  the  past  five  reigns. 
They  have  been  territorial  jiiagnates  for 
generations,  and  the  great-grandfather 
of  this  Bolshevik  foreign  minister  was 
iioted  in  his  day  for  the  immense  number 
of  serfs  upon  his  innumerable  fields. 

The  present  commissary  Tchicherin, 
who  was  born  not  far  from  Moscow 
about  forty-two  years  ago,  impresses  all 
the  journalists  who  meet  him  with  his 
culture,  his  sincerity  and  his  ability. 
Nearly  ev^ry  character-sketch  of  him 
in  the  foreign  press  is  a  personal  eulogy. 
Much  is  made  of  his  perfect  good  humor 
and  his  absolute  humility.  He  will  re- 
ceive a  correspondent  of  the  London 
Mail  with  i-pologies  for  being  in  his 
pajamas,  seeing  that  the  solitary  pair 
of  trousers  he  has  left  are  undergoing 
repairs  in  the  shop  of  a  "comrade."  He 
has  not  known  what  it  is  to  have  a  mat- 
tress since  he  assumed  office.  "I  have 
eaten  an  egg,"  he  assured  the  Briton 
who  wanted  something  for  his  paper 
that  would  pass  the  censor,  "and  that  is 
an  event  of  significance  here  now."  On 
another  occasion  he  told  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  Journal  (Geneva)  that  he 
was  glad  Mr.  Balfour  could  make  him- 
self understood  in  the  French  language, 
"for  he  certainly  can  not  make  himself 
understood  in  the  English  language.'' 
Tc  an  editor  who  found  him  with  a  copy 
of  Walt  Whitman,  Tchicherin  said  in  his 
excellent  English:  "This  is  inspired." 
Another  American  writer  dear  to  the 
people's  commis!?ary  is  Emerson,  whose 
portrait  ad"rns  the  wall  of  his  study 
near  Moscow. 

As  the  sen  of  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  prominent    men    in    Moscow. 


young  Tchicherin  received  the  education 
of  a  youth  of  fashion.  His  early  man- 
hood, says  the  Manchester  Guardian. 
was  spent  in  that  quarter  of  the  town 
called  the  Byeli  Corod,  the  family  man 
sion  being  on  one  of  the  big  boulevards 
He  went,  naturally,  to  the  great  univer 
ity  founded  by  one  of  his  ancestors,  and, 
although  there  were  thousands  of 
students,  he  was  distinguished  amoni; 
them  all  for  his  poetical  personal  ap 
pearance  and  his  skill  on  various  musi- 
cal instruments.  He  was  reai-ed  in  the 
orthodox  communion  by  a  pjous  mother 
long  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
mother  of  the  late  Czar.  A  Swiss  news- 
paper, reciting  these  particulars,  adds 
that  the  young  Tchicherin  early  mani- 
fested the  thirst  for  knowledge  in  every 
field  which  remains  one  of  hie  conspicu- 
ous traits.  He  nearly  compromised  his 
health  by  his  long  vigils  in  the  great 
university  library  at  Moscow.  He  won 
prizes  for  Greek  composition  before  he 
was  twenty-one.  His  orations  before  the 
student  body  revealed  the  excitable  per- 
sonality which  is  thought  to  give  him  an 
almost  hypnotic  influence  over  those  who 
come  into  contact  with  him.  He  is  said 
to  fall  now  and  then  into  fainting  spells 
when  much  under  the  influence  of  his 
own  emotional  excitement.  The  death 
by  drowning  of  a  young  girl  to  whom  he 
\vas  engaged  very  early  confirmed  a 
tendency  to  melancholy  which  asserted 
itself  later  and  led  Tchicherin  to  resolve 
upon  the  life  of  a  hermit  in  the  Gobi 
desert.  He  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded 
from  donning  the  garb  of  a  rnonk  and 
going  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Thibet.  At 
this  period  of  his  career  began  also  his 
well-known  enthusiasm  for  Tolstoy  and 
mystic  theology.  Tchicherin  accepts 
implicitly  to-day  the  gospel  narrative  of 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  and  from  all  ac- 
counts lives  very  like  a  primitive  Chris- 
tian. He  was  at  one  time  a  vegetarian 
and  for  a  year  or  more  went  about  with 
garments  of  hair  next  his  skin. 

Yielding  to  the  .entreaties  of  his  par- 
ents, says  the  Italian  Socialist  organ. 
Tchicherin  in  his  early  twenties  entered 
the  Russian  diplomatic  service.  He  had 
acquired  the  language  of  Central  Europe 
and  was  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the 
practice  of  the  chancellory  at  Petrograd. 
After  a  probationary  period  there,  he 
became  first  secretary  of  the  embassy  in 
Berlin.  Speaking  German  with  facility, 
graceful  on  the  back  of  a  horse  and  in 
the  dance.  Tchicherin  spent  a  whole 
year  in  the  Potsdam  circle  before  the 
peculiar  melancholy  and  mysticism  of 
his  nature,  which  he  had  suppressed  at 
his  father's  command,  reasserted  itself. 
Then,  we  learn  from  the  London  Neiv». 
he  took  to  Socialism  in  its  extreme  form, 
devouring  the  writings  of  Karl  Marx 
and  Engels,  and  accepting  Karl  Kautsky 
as  an  oracle.  When  it  became  generally 
known  at  the  imperial  German  court 
that  the  secretary  of  the  Russian  em- 
bassy was  a  regular  attendant  at  Social- 
ist mass-meetings  in  Berlin  and  Munich, 
the  Wilhemstrasse  made  representations 
rt  the  Nevsky  Prospekt.  The  elder 
Tchicherin  made  a  hurried  trip  to  Berlin 
and  remonstratrated  with  his  son  in 
vain.  The  young  man  gave  up  his  post 
after  a  stormy  scene  with  his  father,  the 
details  of  which  got  into  the  Vorwiirfi' 
at  the  time.  The  theory  of  his  relatives 
was  that  Tchicherin  had  lost  his  reason, 
a  notion  which  derived  some  confirma- 
t  on  from  the  eccentricities  of  speech  and 
deportment  to  which  he  had  always  been 
prone. 

For  several  years  after  this  episodi'. 
Tchicherin  wandered  about  Europe,  liv- 
ing upon  an  allowance  made  him  by  his 
mother,  who  in  her  day  had  been  a  great 
heiress  as  well  as  a  famous  beauty.  Her 
son  now  formed  one  of  the  great  colonies 
cf  political  refugees  which  lend  color  to 
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T"  I  M  E      W  A  S 

when  Hyijiene 
was  but  little  known, 
and  practiced  less. 
T(xlay  it  is  the  hand- 
ni a i d  of  daily  af- 
fairs. 

Bauer&lUack  has 
devoted  twenty-five 
years  to  making  first 
aid  in  medical  science 
a  household  word — 
bringing  its  benefi- 
cence within  the 
reach  of  all. 
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r 


SAFETY 
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^HE  PRODUCTS 

sj'^mboli/.ed  by  the 
letters  B  &  H  have 
become  models  in 
medical  j)ractiee. 
They  manifi-st  what 
science  and  skill  can 
accomplish,  iiijutenu- 
ity  invent  or  vifjilance 
create,  to  safeguard 
and  conserve  health. 

Bauer  &  Black  has 
taken  Myjriene  out 
of  tlic  hospital  sanc- 
tuary into  the  every- 
day world. 


BAUER  &  BLACK,    Limited      Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical 
Dressings  and  Allied  Products  -  Chicago,  Toronto,  New  York 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE  Universal 
Grinder  Company 
have  installed  the 
latest  improved  machin- 
ery for  grinding  auto- 
mobile cylinders  and 
refitting  pistons  and 
rings. 

Send  your  automobile 
cylinders  to  us  for  re- 
grinding.  Our  machin- 
ery— our  mechanics  — 
and  our  prices  assure 
satisfaction. 

Send   coupon    for  prices  and 
full  particulars 

The  Universal  Grinding  Co. 

370  Pape  Avenue,  TORONTO 

Please  send  full  particulars  and  prices  re 
regrinding  automobile  cylinders,  refitting 
pistons   and    rings. 


Name 
Address 


Delicious 

wholesome  food. 

Fresh  and  pure  in 
sanitary  cartons. 

SPREADS  LIKE  BUTTER 

15c  and  25c 

ASK  YOUR 
GROCER 


(^fogersotK 


Improve  Your 
Selling  Powers 

and  income  at  the  same  time. 

Many  a  man  can  sell   who 

has  never  tried. 

We  have  a   plan  that    will 

help  you. 

Drop  us  a  card  and  we  will 

tell  you  about  it. 

Agency  Division 

The   MacLean   Publishing 
Company,  Limited 

143-153  Uuiversity  Avenue,  Toronto,  Can. 


ERNICOL 


For  Old  Floors   -  Woodwork  -  Furniture 

V ERNICOL  is  a  varnish  stain.  It  makes  old  furniture 
look  like  new.  It  gives  a  beautiful  finish  to  old 
floors  and  woodwork. 
It  is  easy  to  use — any  woman  can  apply  it.  Just  open 
the  can  and  brush  it  on.  It  stains  and  varnishes  at  one 
operation.  Its  colors  are  light-fast  and  sun-fast. 
Go  over  the  old  furniture  that  is  marred  a  bit  or  is  losing 
its  beauty  of  finish. 

Put  Vernicol  on  the  floors.    It  stands  wear  and  tear. 
At  all  Lowe  Brothers  dealers.     Ask  for  color  card  or 
write  for  folder  and  full  information. 

LOWE  BROTHERS,  LIMITED 

TORONTO 

Dayton,     New  York,     Boston,     Chicago,     Kansas  City,     Minneapolis 


the  Swiss  towns  of  Berne  and  Kienthal. 
Tchicherin  wrote  brilliantly  for  all  the 
leading  revolutionary  gazettes  published 
in  Switzerland.  His  pamphlets  have  been 
circulated  by  the  thousand  in  his  native 
country.  He  seems  not  to  have  run 
across  Trotzky  until  after  that  agitator 


took  up  his  own  abode  in  Paris,  but 
Ijenine  always  on  the  lookout  for  young 
men  of  promise,  sought  his  acquaintance 
while  Tchicherin  was  still  in  the  diplo- 
matic service.  The  two  became  intimate 
friends.  They  lived  in  the  same  house 
at  Zimmerwald  before  the  great  war. 


What  Rights   Has  Aviator? 


And   What  Have   Those  Beloivf— 
Puzzlers  for  the  Future 

A  WRITER  in  the  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  Gazette  discusses  with 
considerable  interest  and  genuine  knowl- 
edge some  of  the  troubles  and  trials  of 
the  earth-dweller  when  flying  becomes  a 
common  method  of  locomotion. 

For  instance,  it  may  be  asked,  what 
rights  has  the  owner  of  a  house  against 
an  aviator  flying  over  him?  Again,  "if 
a  chauffeur  can  be  arrested  and  fined 
for  driving  his  noisy  car  past  your  bed- 
room windows  with  his  muffler  open,  why 
should  an  aviator  not  be  forbidden  to  fly 
over  your  roof  with  the  sleep-waking 
rattle  and  bang  of  his  engine  running 
without  a  muffler?"  And  still  again, 
suppose  an  aviator  "drops  a  monkey- 
wrench  from  five  thousand  feet  in  the 
air  and  cracks  your  child's  skull — how 
are  you  to  identify  the  owner  of  the 
plane  or  prove  that  the  monkey-wrench 
was  dropt  by  him?"  An  Inter- Allied 
Air  Commission  is  working  on  aviation 
problems  in  Paris  and  will  institute  a 
system  of  marks  for  aviators,  a  meteoro- 
logical service,  and  a  system  of  educa- 
tion in  air  navigation.  People  interested 
in  aviation  have  suggested  a  number  of 
questions  that  must  be  settled  by  some 
authority  and  settled  before  very  long. 
The  writer  in  the  Little  Rock  daily  calls 
attention  to  several  of  these  interest- 
ing new  problems: 

1.  How  shall  we  fix  the  limit  to  be 
placed  on  a  landholder's  ownership  of 
the  air  above  his  land? 

2.  Should  not  a  property-owner  have 
the  protection  of  the  law  against  the 
noise-nuisance  of  air-machines? 

3.  How  can  a  man's  legal  privacy  be 
protected  against  the  prying  eyes  of  air- 
machine  passengers? 

4.  If  the  old  rule  is  maintained  and 
individuals  and  corporations  own  the 
air  above  their  property  and  claim  pro- 
tection against  trespass,  should  they  be 
taxed  for  the  air  as  they  are  for  the 
land,  and  how  much? 

5.  If  several  machines  are  flying  at 
the  same  time  over  a  man's  land,  and 
one  of  them  drops  a  monkey-wrench  or 
other  object  and  injures  him  or  one  of 
his  family  or  his  property,  how  is  he 
going  to  place  the  responsibility? 

6.  Can  we  regulate  the  use  of  tele- 
scopes and  photographic  apparatus  by 
aviators  flying  over  private  property? 
The  powerful  photographic  instruments 
now  used  by  aviators  give  a  clear  view 
of  intimate  personal  affairs  that  are 
happening  on  the  earth  miles  below. 

7.  When  a  machine  is  flying  high, 
how  is  a  landowner  always  to  determine 
exactly  and  to  a  legal  definiteness 
whether  or  not  it  is  over  his  property 
and  thus  guilty  of  trespass? 

8.  The  State  can  tax  the  land  and 
take  it  for  public  use  under  certain  con- 
ditions from  private  owners  by  pay- 
ments of  a  reasonable  sum.  Can  the 
State  do  the  same  with  the  air? 

9.  Assuming  that  the  use  of  the  air 
by  airplanes  constitutes  trespass  against 
owners  of  property  lying  beneath,  what 
would  prevent  unscrupulous  capitalists 
from  buying  a  circle  of  land  about  every 
great  city,  thus  isolating  it  and  prevent- 
ing air-machines  from  entering  the  city 
at  all? 

10.  If  a  man  owns  a  very  narrow 
strip  of  land  it  is  not  considered  trespass 
if  a  neighbor  jumps  over  it.  How  much 
more  a  trespass  is  it  if  a  machine  flies 
over  a  proportionately  wide  strip? 

11.  If  an  aviator  is  flying  with  the 


wind,  can  he  claim  that  he  is  in  the  same 
air  that  he  was  in  when  he  started  on 
his  trip? 

12.  It  is  admitted  that  railroads  oper- 
ating under  franchises  from  the  State 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  public,  but 
public  interest  justifies  this.  Can  not 
the  State  give  air-ships  a  similar  right 
to  navigate? 

13.  Shall  hunting  and  shooting  from 
airplanes  of  shore  birds  and  animals 
that  roam  in  the  open  be  forbidden? 

14.  What  provisions  against  crimes 
can  be  made  in  the  matter  of  aerial  navi- 
gation? In  times  of  industrial  or  social 
disturbances,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  watchful  guard  over  such  places  as 
reservoirs,  railway  bridges,  arsenals, 
and  the  like,  could  not  a  member  of  the 
trouble-making  element  drop  poison  or 
dynamite  from  a  plane  overhead  and 
thus  elude  the  guard? 

15.  If  a  man  has  a  grudge  against  an- 
other, what  is  to  prevent  him  making  a 
night  flight  and  dropping  dynamite  on 
his  ertemy's  property,  demolishing  it, 
and  probably  killing  the  occupants? 

16.  What  rules  and  regulations  can 
be  devised  to  make  air  traffic  safe? 
what  signals  will  be  necessary?  If  cer- 
tain air  "highways"  are  not  designated 
and  followed,  who  is  to  prevent  collisions 
in  midair  when  planes  become  numer- 
ous? 

17.  What  system  of  examination  and 
licensing  of  pilots  could  be  rigid  enough 
to  prevent  danger  to  person  and  pro- 
perty due  to  accidents  resulting  from 
the  over-confidence  and  carelessness  of 
pilots? 

18.  What  system  of  aerial  policine 
could  be  devised  for  the  apprehension 
of  law-breakers  in  the  air?  Will  aerial 
traffic  stations  be  installed  for  the  pre- 
vention of  speeding  and  joy-riding? 
Would  it  be  possible  to  contrive  some 
such  arrangement  as  the  auto-trap? 
How  can  license  numbers  be  shown  large 
enough  to  be  practical? 

19.  If  the  air  police  are  inadequate 
or  helpless  to  apprehend  trespassers  or 
marauders,  shall  landowners  be  allowed 
to  have  the  protection  of  a  cannon  or 
machine  gun,  and  thus  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  as  is  the  practice  on 
land? 

20.  If  an  aviator  is  flying  high  and 
commits  a  crime,  how  can  we  decide 
what  county  or  State  has  jurisdiction 
over  him? 

21.  If  a  man  sees  a  machine  in  the 
air  and  is  certain  it  is  over  his  land,  how 
can  he  have  the  pilot  arrested? 

22.  Probably  property-owners  in  New 
York  and  other  large,  congested  cities 
would  not  consider  themselves  tres- 
passed upon  by  aircraft,  inasmuch  as  all 
that  the  pilots  and  passengers  could  see 
as  the  machine  passed  over  the  city 
would  be  chimneys,  church  steeples,  and 
roofs  with  washing  hanging  out.  On  the 
other  hand,  farmers,  mercantile  estab- 
lishments with  part  of  their  plant  in  the 
open,  stock  farms,  and  such  would  con- 
sider it  trespass.  Where  is  the  line  to 
be  drawn? 

23.  A  ship  in  distress  at  sea  can,  if 
necessary,  descard  any  or  all  of  its 
cargo,  and  only  the  fish  are  affected,  but 
what  would  the  result  be  if  a  cargo- 
carrying  ship  of  the  air  were  in  similar 
predicament? 

24.  If  airplanes  and  dirigibles  are  to 
be  allowed  free  and  unregulated  passage 
through  the  air.  what  is  to  hinder  the 
owners  of  apartment  blocks  and  houses 
near  ball-grounds,  race-tracks,  etc., 
from  allowing  capacious  captive  balloons 
to  be  hitched  to  their  buildings  while  the 
occupants  watch  the  sport? 

25.  What  provision  can  be  made  for 
the  protection  of  lumber-yards,  muni- 
tion-factories, and  the  like  against  fire 
due  to  neglect  or  design  on  the  part  of 
air  pilots?  In  taking  preventive  meas- 
ures against  fire  or  explosion  would  it  be 
necessary  to  place  "Keep  Off"  signs  in 
clear  view  of  approaching  planes? 
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Failures  Included  in  Cabinet 


Sweeping    Indictment    of    Several 
Selection^fs  htj  Lloyd  George 


nPHE  defeat  of  Mr.  Asquith  at  the 
recent  election  is  generally  accepted 
as  the  logical  outcome  of  his  war  atti- 
tude. It  is  rather  surprising,  in  fact, 
to  see  how  very  generally  this  view  is 
now  expressed.  In  the  current  issue  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  clearly  the  best 
and  most  reputable  of  English  maga- 
zines, there  appears  a  summary  of  the 
election  results  and  the  causes,  which 
confirms  many  of  the  contentions  set 
forward  by  Colonel  Maclean  in  this 
magazine  and  in  the  Financial  Post  at 
all  stages  of  the  war.  Blackwood's 
says: 

The  defeat  of  Mr.  Asquith  and  all 
his  lieutenants  marks  the  awakening  of 
England  from  a  dismal  dream.  The 
Bill  of  1832  made  the  middle  class  omnip- 
otent, and  the  middle  class  had  its  way. 
And  its  way  was  bad,  because  of  all 
classes  it  has  shown  itself  the  most 
bitterly  selfish,  the  least  capable  of 
understanding.  It  despised  the  class 
below  it,  it  was  jealous  of  the  class 
above.  The  working  class  has  kept  it- 
self hardy  by  manual  toil;  the  leisured 
class  has  strengthened  its  muscles  and 
its  brains  by  field-sports.  The  middle 
class,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  con- 
tent with  the  counting-house.  The 
bagman's  millennium  has  seemed  its 
golden  age;  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  mar- 
ket and  to  sell  in  the  dearest,  was  for 
it  the  whole  duty  of  man.  If  child 
labor  helped  the  cotton-spinners  in  the 
fierce  struggle  for  wealth,  then  children 
must  be  condemned  to  work  ten  or 
twelve  hours  a  day  in  the  factories.  And 
it  should  be  remembered  that  all  the 
Bills  which  alleviated  the  lot  of  the 
workers  were  passed  by  Tory  Govern- 
ments. 

The  ideal,  or  its  lack,  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  the  ideal,  until  yes- 
terday, of  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  friends. 
They  had  learned  nothing  from  the  war. 
They  went  to  the  country  confidently 
with  all  the  old  cries.  Their  torn  ban- 
ners still  bore  the  foolish  device  Free 
Trade,  and  they  seem  to  have  believed 
that  nothing  more  was  asked  of  them 
except  devotion  to  the  time-worn  creed 
of  Manchester.  And  they  are  one  and 
all  out  of  Parliament.  We  shall  hear  no 
more  of  their  class-selfishness,  of  their 
egoism,  of  their  lust  after  large  profits 
and  quick  returns,  of  their  ready  sacri- 
fice of  national  interests  to  provincial 
(freed.  At  last  the  door  of  good  British 
lak,  which  they  took  pride  in  banging, 
Dolting,  and  barring,  will  be  opened  to 
our  kinsmen  overseas;  and  the  Empire, 
which  they,  being  true  little  England- 
ers,  sincerely  despised,  will  grow  in 
strength  and  unity.  In  brief,  the  elec- 
tion has  dissipated  a  dark  cloud  which 
overcast  us  for  nearly  a  century,  and 
the  sun  of  patriotism  will  perhaps  shine 
upon   us  once   more. 

The  article  then  goes  on  to  deal  with 
the  new  Cabinet  of  Lloyd  George  and  to 
point  out  certain  mistakes  he  has  made 
in  the  matter  of  his  selections: 

The  result  of  the  General  Election  is 
said  to  be  a  personal  triumph  for  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  and  the  triumph  is  not 
wholly  undeserved.  Whatever  his  fail- 
ings may  be,  and  they  are  not  few,  he 
was  resolute  to  beat  the  Germans,  and 
he  has  helped  to  inspire  the  country 
with  the  will  to  win.  But  by  a  man- 
I'uvre,  which  no  wise  man  will  applaud, 
iie  put  his  own  ticket  on  such  candidates 
as  he  supported,  and  he  is  plainly  en- 
titled to  exact  their  allegiance  as  part 
of  a  well-understood  bargain.  Where- 
fore in  the  making  of  his  Cabinet  he 
should  have  had  a  free  hand.  If  only 
imagination  and  courage  had  been  his, 
he  might  have  ensured  a  strong  and 
honest  Government.  And  he  has  failed, 
where  success  was  easily  within  his 
grasp.  A  vast  and  docile  majority  in 
the  Hou.se  would  have  supported  him 
had  he  chosen  new  men  for  old  places. 


But  being  a  mere  politician,  he  has 
thrown  away  his  opportunity  with  a 
careless  cynicism.  His  new  Cabinet 
is  made  up  of  the  old  materials,  and 
the  most  that  he  has  ventured  to  achieve 
is  to  shift  a  plank  here  and  there  into 
a  fresh  place.  This  method  does  not 
make  for  stability,  and  we  shall  not 
be  surprised  if  the  strongest  majority 
known  to  history  docs  not  melt  away 
like   snow  in   sunshine. 

For  some  of  the  appointments  we  have 
nothing  but  praise.  We  rejoice  to  see 
that  Lord  Milner  is  to  preside  over  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  that  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  is  once  more  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  country  has  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  and  wel- 
comes him  back  to  the  Foreign  oflfice. 
Some  other  Ministers  are  practiced  ad- 
ministrators, and  in  less  troubled  times 
might  be  trusted  not  to  make  mistakes. 
But  when  we  have  said  so  much,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has,  for  the  rest,  betrayed  the 
trust  reposed  in  him.  To  put  Sir  F.  E. 
Smith  on  the  Woolsack  is  to  lower  the 
dignity  of  English  life.  Neither  his 
career  in  politics  nor  his  legal  attain- 
ments justify  his  elevation.  Thus  an 
injury  is  done  not  only  to  the  country 
but  to  a  high  office,  which  has  been 
held  by  many  great  and  learned  men. 
The  politicians  are  not  held  in  good 
repute  just  now,  and  they  will  not  re- 
cover the  respect,  which  once  they  won 
and  deserved,  if  they  find  levity  a  bet- 
ter guide  of  conduct  than  the  profit  of 
the  State. 

A  Prime  Minister  who  has  made  Sir 
F.  E.  Smith  Lord  Chancellor  could  not 
omit  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  from  his 
favor,  and  the  most  unpopular  dema- 
gogue in  England  is  now  our  Minister 
for  War.  A  worse  appointment  could 
not  have  been  devised,  for  it  proves  that 
in  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  opinion  those 
who  have  failed  disastrously  in  politics 
should  be  marked  out  for  promotion.  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  has  enjoyed  a  parti- 
colored career.  He  has  held  many 
offices,  and  it  cannot  be  said  truthfully 
that  he  has  adorned  any  one  of  them. 
But  evidently  he  is  indestructible.  The 
most  of  men  would  never  have  recovered 
from  the  adventure  of  Lamlash  Bay. 
Mr.  Churchill  was  the  hero  of  that  ad- 
venture, and  he  is  Minister  for  War. 
The  "gambles"  in  which  he  has  indulged 
during  our  struggle  with  Germany  have 
been  costlier  for  others  than  for  him. 
For  Mr.  Churchill  it  was  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose.  So, 
immune  from  punishment  and  relieved 
of  all  responsibility,  the  men  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  do 
what  they  will,  and  keep  a  closer  eye 
upon  their  own  prosperity  than  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  country.  As  for  the 
army,  it  will  be  asked  to  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  job,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will 
bo  lucky  if  his  dangerous  appointment 
to  the  War  office  does  not  shatter  what 
might  have  been  the  strongest  Govern- 
ment of  all  time.  Perhaps  he  thinks 
that,  since  the  Armistice  is  signed,  the 
army  matters  less  than  Mr.  Churchill's 
displeasure. 

With  an  equal  cynicism  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  reinstated  Sir  Alfred  Moritz 
Mond  at  the  Board  of  Works.  As  we 
have  pointed  out  already  in  these  pages, 
nothing  could  be  more  grossly  indeli- 
cate than  this  choice.  Sir  Alfred 
Moritz  Mond  is  German  in  blood  and 
race.  The  fact  that  he  was  born  upon 
English  soil  alone  makes  him  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  as  he  presides  over  the 
Board  of  Works,  it  will  be  his  duty  to 
approve  and  control  the  monuments  set 
up  by  the  country  in  honor  of  our  dead 
heroes.  Nearly  a  million  Britons  have 
fallen  in  the  war  which  this  country  has 
helped  to  wage  against  Germany.  And 
a  man  who  is  German  in  name  and  race, 
a  man  who  is  bound  to  Zeigenhain  in 
Hesse-Cassel  by  a  long  line  of  ancestry, 
and  whose  "lineage"  is  all  unsullied  by 
one  speck  of  British  blood,  is  permitted 
to  decide  what  shape  and  form  the 
national  memorials  dedicated  to  those 
who  gave  their  life  for  Britain  shall 
assume.  Can  you  believe  that  the  Ger- 
mans  themselves   would   ever   permit  a 
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To  Prevent  Chapped  Skin 
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like  outrage?  Not  even  Herr  Houston 
Chamberlain,  the  staunchest  champion 
of  Deutschthum  in  the  world,  would  be 
allowed  to  perform  thedeelicateduty  of 
setting  up  a  shrine  in  honor  of  Germans 
fallen  upon  the  battlefield.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  is  obviously  unconscious  of  the 
incongruity,  and  Sir  Alfred  Moritz 
Mond  has  so  little  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things  that  he  does  not  decline  a 
post  from  filling  which  with  dignity  he 
is  debarred  by  his  antecedents.  Humor 
is  a  quality  which  has  escaped  him  as 
plainly  as  propriety.  Not  long  ago,  in 
speaking  of  Stonehedge,  he  referred 
with  some  unction  to  our  ancestors. 
Were,  then,  the  Monds,  the  Weinbergs, 
and  the  Lowenthals  among  those  who 
worshipped  the  sun  on  Salisbury  Plain? 
Did   Zeigenhain  and   Cologne  also  send 


their  representatives  across  the  sea  to 
do  proper'  obeisance  at  the  summer 
polstice?  For  our  part  we  would  far 
rather  see  our  dead  heroes  honored  only 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  mourn  them 
than  admire  the  loftiest  pillar,  golden 
and  far-seen,  set  up  to  their  memory 
with  the  sanction  and  concurrence  of  Sir 
.'Vlfred  Moritz  Mond.  If  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  refuses  to  respect  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  all  true-born  Britons,  he  will 
create  for  himself  an  unpopularity 
which  he  cannot  withstand.  The  laws 
of  England  decree  that  a  man  is  a 
motor-car  if  he  is  born  in  a  garage.  And 
in  accord  with  this  law,  which  needs 
amendment.  Sir  Alfred  Moritz  Mond  is 
an  Englishman;  he  is  not  the  kind  of 
Englishman  who  should  help  to  record 
the  sacrifices  of  our  soldiers. 


How  Mackensen   Was  Caught 


Grim   Prussian    Marshal    Wan 
Trapped  by  French  Officer. 

'T^HE  one  German  commander  who 
came  through  the  war  with  an  un- 
impaired reputation  for  military  success 
was  Von  Mackensen,  who  smashed 
Serbia  and  Roumania  and  took  such  an 
important  part  in  the  Russian  debacle. 
Von  Mackensen  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  left  in  the  eastern  area  and  so  es- 
caped being  involved  in  the  defeats  in- 
flicted on  the  Germans  on  the  western 
front.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
he  would  have  succumbed  to  the  hammer 
blows  of  Foch  just  as  surely  as  Von 
Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff  but  it  is 
probably  true  that  of  the  three  he  pos- 
sesed  more  of  the  qualities  of  the  suc- 
cessful general.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  grim  Prussian  Marshal 
is  supposed  to  be  of  Scotch  descent,  his 
name  being  a  Germanization  of  Mc- 
Kinnon. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed  Von 
Mackensen  was  in  Roumania  and  he 
was,  therefore,  left  in  a  decidedly  tick- 
lish position.  He  attempted  to  get  back 
with  his  army  to  Germany  through 
Hungary  but  was  interned  en  route.  An 
interesting  story  of  how  his  internment 
was  brought  about  is  told  in  L'  Illustra- 
tion of  Paris: 

To  a  request  from  the  Hungarian 
Government  that  he  give  his  word  of 
honor  that  he  would  not  try  to  escape 
into  Germany,  Mackensen  had  made 
this  cryptic   reply: 

"I  give  my  word  that  I  shall  not  leave 
as  long  as  there  is  a  German  soldier  on 
Hungarian   territory." 

The  Hungarians,  not  knowing  exact- 
ly how  to  go  about  disarming  and  intern- 
ing Mackensen's  80,000  veterans,  then 
asked  their  commander  to  order  them 
to  give  up  their  arms  and  submit  to  in- 
ternment. 

"I  will  give  the  order,"  said  Macken- 
sen with  fine  irony,  "but  I  cannot  an- 
swer for  its  being  carried  out.  My 
troops,  you  see,  are  so  undisciplined!" 

Meanwhile,  his  divisions,  fully  armed 
and  equipped,  were  moving  steadily  to- 
ward Germany.  And  soon  evidence  that 
their  commander  meant  to  follow  them 
reached  Lieutenant-Colonel  Vix,  head  of 
the  French  military  mission  at  Buda- 
pest. Vix  heard  one  day  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  Mackensen  was  actually  pack- 
ing up  his  belongings,  and  at  once  com- 
municated with  the  commander  of  the 
French  troops  in  Belgrade,  asking  per- 
mission to  detain  Mackensen  in  order 
that  the  terms  of  the  armistice  might 
not  be  violated,  and  asking  at  the  same 
time  for  a  detachment  of  soldiers  to  en- 
able him  to  arrest  the  grim  Prussian. 
General  Henrys,  French  commander  of 
Belgrade,  at  once  ordered  four  squa- 
drons of  spahis,  or  French  colonial 
cavalry,  under  Colonel  Guespereau,  who 
were  stationed  at  Temesvar,  to  proceed 
with  all  possible  haste  to  Poth. 

In  the  meantime,  things  were  moving 
quickly  at  the  latter  place.  Mackensen's 


baggage  had  already  been  sent  away 
The  Marshal's  departure  seemed  a  que.^ 
tion  of  hours.  Lieutenant  Genevrier. 
of  the  French  army,  who  had  motored 
from  Budapest  to  Foth  in  order  to  keep 
an  eye  on  the  German,  found  himself 
in  a  difficult  position.  He  had  secretly 
posted  a  few  men  to  watch  every  exit 
from  the  chateau  where  Mackensen  was 
living  and  keep  him  informed  of  the 
prisoner's  movements,  but,  having  no 
armed  force,  he  realized  that  he  could 
do  no  more.  He  also  realized  that  if 
Mackensen  got  wind  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  being  watched  by  a  French  lieu- 
tenant, he  would  at  once  take  alarm  and 
dash  away  in  an  automobile,  spoiling 
the  whole  plot. 

Genevrier  proved  himself  a  man  of 
cr.aft  and  resource.  First,  he  had  all 
the  telephone  wires  cut,  so  that  Mack- 
ensen and  his  suite  could  not  communi- 
cate with  the  outside  world  by  wire. 
Then,  leaving  his  automobile  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  away,  he  crawled  into  the 
park  surrounding  the  chateau  under  the 
protection  of  night,  and  placed  himself 
where  he  could  see  what  went  on  inside. 
,Soon  one  of  Mackensen's  aids  entered 
the  room  where  the  telephone  was,  and 
tried  to  ring  up  someone.  He  rang 
again  and  again.  Then,  with  an  oath, 
he  dashed  the  instrument  on  the  ground. 
Genevrier  realized  that  something  im- 
portant was  afoot.  It  behooved  the 
Frenchman  to  keep  himself  posted  on 
everything  occurring  in  the  chateau, 
but,  should  he  be  discovered  lurking  in 
the  park  close  to  the  house,  his  mission 
v/ould  be  guessed  and  his  prey  would  es- 
cape him. 

And — where  were  the  French  cava'rx 
men?  According  to  the  arrangement - 
made  with  the  commander  at  Belgrade. 
they  should  have  reached  Foth  by  the 
time  that  Genevrier  had  crawled  into  the 
park.  But  there  was  no  sign  of  them 
— Hungary's  war-time  railways  had 
proved  inadequate  to  the  task  of  get- 
ting them  there  on  time.  Genevriei's 
position  was  becoming  embarrassing. 

Then  he  had  a  brilliant  idea.  Pn-- 
senting  himself  suddenly  before  the  com- 
mander of  the  Hungarian  guard  placed 
over  Mackensen,  Genevrier  declared 
that  he  was  a  French  officer  sent  on  a 
special  mission  to  Vacs,  a  village  near 
Foth,  and  that  his  automobile  had  suf- 
fered an  accident  a  short  distance  down 
the  road.  Would  not  the  Hungarian  be 
so  kind  as  to  send  a  few  men  to  help 
the  chauffeur  fix  it? 

The  Hungarian  was  all  sympathy.  At 
once  he  dispatched  some  of  his  men 
down  the  road  where  Genevrier's  chauf- 
feur— whom  the  lieutenant  had  apprized 
cf  his  scheme — was  lying  flat  under  the 
car  looking  for  imag'Jnary  damage. 
While  the  men  soughtto  help,  the  French 
lieutenant,  sticking  close  to  the  chateau, 
chatted  affably  with  the  Hungarian 
officer  of  the  guard.  They  got  along 
so  well  that,  after  two  full  hours  had 
idapsed,  they  were  still  chatting.  And, 
down  the  road,  the  chauffeur  and  the 
Hungarian  soldiers  still  tried  to  tinker 
Genevrier's  automobile  into  shape. 

At  last,  from  three  different  direc- 
tions, the  French  spahis  galloped  down 
upon  the  chateau  of  Foth.  (Jenevrier 
turned  to  the  affable  Hungarian  with  a 
smile: 
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Real  Silk 
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hosiery.  It  pays  to 
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"Lieutenant,"  he  said,  •'I  thank  you 
for  your  hospitality.  My  mission  is  ac- 
complished." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  demanded  the 
Hungarian. 

Lieutenant  Genevrier  poinded  silently 
to  the  spahis.  Then  he  wept  up  to 
Colonel   Guespereau,  their   commander. 

"Colonel,"  he  said,  "Mackensen  is  still 
here." 

Guespereau  demanded  at  once  to  be 
taken  to  the  German  Marshal.  The 
latter,  in  a  fury  at  what  happened,  re- 
fused to  receive  him. 

"I  am  a  prisoner  of  the  Hungarian 
Government  and  acknowledge  no  other 
authority  here,"  he  said. 

Guespereau  insisted.  Then  Macken- 
sen said  that  he  would  send  an  officer 
to  the  park  outside  the  chateau,  where 
the  French  soldiers  were  posted,  to  par- 
ley with  th'iir  commander.  But  the 
Colonel  was  adamant. 

"I  have  orders  to  see  Marshal  Mack- 


ensen," he  announced,  "and  I  will  see 
him,  if  need  be,  by  foi-ce!" , 

That  settled  it.  The  Colonel  was 
taken  to  Mackensen.  Guespereau 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  room  and 
saluted.  Mackensen  said  to  him  in  good 
French : 

"Bon  jour,  monsieur." 

That  was  enough.  All  Guespereau 
had  wanted  was  to  assure  himself  that 
Mackensen  was  indeed  in  the  chateau. 
He  threw  a  strong  guard  around  the 
building  and  put  a  French  officer  in  the 
next  room  to  the  Gef^an  Marshal  with 
strict  orders  to  watcHVJiim. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  the 
Field-Marshal  might  be  interned  only  on 
Hungarian  soil;  so  a  few  days  later  he 
was  removed  in  a  special  train  to  the 
chateau  of  Count  Chotek,  brother  of  the 
Countess  Sophie  Chotek,  wife  of  the 
Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  who  with 
her  husband  was  a  victim  of  that  his- 
toric murder  in  Serajevo  in  1914,  which 
was  the  starting-point  of  the:j,)}rorld-war. 


The  New  British  Opposition  Leader 


A    Sketch    of    Mr.    Adamson, 
Head  of  the  Labor  Party 


the 


A  S  a  result  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority  of  the  Lloyd-George  Govern- 
ment,     there     really     is     no     clearly 
defined      Opposition      in      the      British 
House     of    Commons.  The      Labor 

Party,  as  the  largest  of  the 
various  independent  bodies,  will  probab- 
ly be  designated  as  the  official  Opposi- 
tion Party  and  Mr.  Adamson  of  East 
Fife  will  become  the  official  leader.  J. 
B.  Firth  tells  something  of  Mr.  Adam- 
son in  the  course  of  a  pungent  article  in 
the'^Fortnightly.     He  writes: 

Let  us  turn  from  this  most  disappoint- 
ing Ministerial  Reconstruction  to  the 
House  itself.  It  is  going  to  be  a  very 
scrambling  sort  of  Opposition  in  the 
new  Parliament.  There  will  be  no 
large,  well-organized,  and  well-disci- 
plined group  of  "His  Majesty's  Opposi- 
tion," under  the  lead  of  a  recognized 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  with  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  potential  administration  at 
his  side.  The  bench  to  the  left  of  the 
Speaker  will,  indeed,  be  occupied.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  sit  in  a  place  and  an- 
other to  fill  it,  and  it  is  manifest  that 
there  can  be  no  Front  Opposition  bench 
in  the  old  sense  of  the  term.  These 
words  imply  no  disrespect  to  the  Labor 
Party,  which,  as  the  largest  body  out- 
side the  Coalition,  has  formally  claimed 
the  place  and  the  title  of  His  Majesty's 
Opposition.  The  irony  of  the  situation 
is  that  even  they  would  have  to  go  if 
the  Sinn  Feiners  chose  to  exercise  the 
right  which  attaches  the  numerical 
strength,  for  they  are  seventy- 
three,  and  Labor  is  only  sixty-three.  But 
apparently  the  Sinn  Feiners  are  stand- 
ing aside,  and  so  Labor  has  stepped  for- 
ward to  take  what  there  is  to  be  taken, 
and  Mr.  Adamson  will  be  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition.  The  right  honorable 
member  for  East  Fife — to  give  Mr.  As- 
quith  his  old  Parliamentary  name — is 
thus  succeeded  by  the  right  honorable 
member  for  West  Fif^  It  sounds  but 
a  little  change,  but  no  political  instru- 
ment known  to  man  can  measure  the 
difference.  The  speeches  delivered  at^ 
the  conference  of  the  Labor  Party  where 
this  important  decision  was  reached 
were  full  of  confidence.  The  Labor 
leaders  believe  that  the  future  is  theirs 
— not  the  distant  future,  but  the  near. 
Either  the  next  General  Election  or,  at 
furthest,  the  next  but  one  is  to  give 
them  the  Parliamentary  majority  which 
will  make  them  rulers  of  the  State.  It 
is  an  intoxicating  prospect;  and  some 
are  obviously  intoxicated  by  it.  The 
golden  fruit  which  seemed  so  high  be- 
yond their  grasp  ten  years  ago  is  now 
about  to  drop  into  their  lap !  'They  have 
only  to  wait  for  the  hour  of  reaction, 
they  think,  and  the  new  voters  who  piled 
up  such  colossal  majorities  for  the  Coali- 
tion will  vote  next  time  for  Labor.  Time 


will  show  whether  such  a  forecast  is 
right;  for  the  present,  the  La|)or  Party 
in  the  House  of  Commons  is  essentially 
a  party  of  Trade-Unionisls.  The 
miners  are  in  the  ascendant:  hence  the 
choice  of  Mr.  Adamson  as  leader.  The 
I.L.P.  element,  which  was  pacifist  and 
defeatist  during  the  war  and  is  revolu- 
tionary and  Bolshevist  in  spirit,  is  left 
without  representation  in  the  new  Par- 
liament. "The  Intelligentsia  section  has 
suffered  the  same  fate.  What  remains 
is  solid  Trade  Unionism,  which  regards 
itself  as  moderate  and  averse  from  ex- 
tremes, and  which  is  usually  reasonable 
in  temper  and  in  counsel.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  nervously  afraid  of  the  Labor 
Left  Wing,  which,  despite  its  present 
extinction  at  the  polls,  is  tireless,  im- 
placable, and  burning  for  revenge,  and 
which  will  vent  its  energies  in  foment- 
ing discontent,  industrial  trouble,  and 
social  disorder.  The  Labor  P.arty  holds 
a  vicious  wolf  by  the  ears,  aril.the  situ- 
ation is  the  more  extraordinary,  be- 
cause the  Left  Wing  is  powerfully  re- 
presented on  the  ruling  committee  of 
the  Labor  Party.  Thus  the  Labor  Party 
outside  the  House  wi)l  continue  to  exer- 
cise a  very  powerful  influence  upon  the 
action  of  the  Labor  Party  within  it, 
and  no  one  imagines  that  Mr.  Adamson 
has  an  easy  or  pleasant,  time  before  him. 
He  enjoys,  indeed,  the  respect  and 
sincere  good  wishes  of  all  who  have 
watched  his  short  Parliamentary  career. 
But  he  has  not  hitherto  sharply  im- 
pressed himself  upon  the  House.  He  is 
a  slow,  almost  a  labored,  speaker.  Speech 
seems  hard  for  him  and  thought  still 
harder.  He  holds  his  principles  sure 
and  fast,  but  their  range  is  narrow.  He 
is  a  leader  whom  men  will  trust  for  his 
integrity,  but  there  is  no  magic  on  his 
lips,  and  no  leader  of  men  can  reveal 
visions  to  others  which  he  does  not  him- 
self see.  Mr.  Adamson,  indeed,  is  in 
rather  a  forlorn  position.  For  though 
it  is  a  great  thing  to  hold  the  Leader- 
ship of  the  Opposition,  to  excel  in  it  re- 
quires exceptional  gifts.  Even  to  cut 
a  tolerable  figure  calls  for  a  fairly 
generous  '  endowment.  Among  the 
Leaders  of  the  Opposition  of  the  past 
have  been  masters  of  invective  like  Dis- 
raeli; stately  and  dignified  orators  like 
Fox  and  Gladstone;  supreme  Parlia- 
mentarians like  Peel,  Palmerston,  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  Mr.  Asquith;  keen 
dialecticians  like  Mr.  Balfour;  first- 
class  men-at-arms  like  Sir  William  Har- 
court,  ready  to  deal  good  slogging  blows 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night;  solid 
men,  but  of  sterling  ability,  like  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote;  dashing  guerilleros 
like  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  Where 
in  this  gallery  is  the  appropriate  panel 
for  Mr.  Adamson?  The  House  is  gen- 
erous; it  will  hope,  if  only  for  its  own 
sake  and  for  its  great  tradition,  that 
the  Labor  Party  will  do  well  in  its  new 
occupancy  of  the  Front  Opposition  Bench 
But  it  will  be  a  startling  change,  and  it 
is  not  the  mere  change  of  personnel 
that  matters;  it  is  the  change  of  tone, 
the  change  of  mental  outlook,  that  will 
be  so  marked.     One  side  of  the  House 
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of  Commons  will  talk,  think,  and  look 
like  a  section  of  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress. Will  that  add  dignity  to  its  bear- 
ing, persuasion  to  its  voice,  or  wisdom 
to  its  decrees? 

Mr.  Adamson,  therefore,  is  faced  by 
cne  of  the  most  severe  ordeals  which 
evier  confronted  a  British  Parliamen- 
tarian, and  though  Mr.  Clynes  may  be 
a  tower  of  strength  at  his  side,  we  do 
not  see  the  impulsive  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas 
sitting  very  close  to  the  bonds  of  party 
discipline. 


Norse  Bravery  in 

Jaws  of  Hun 

tlj)ii  Norwaij   Played  Her  fart  in 
the    War  For   Worlti  Freeriom 


/  "\NE  of  the  most  interesting  series  of 
articles  appearing  in  .any  publica- 
tion is  "Loose  Leaves  of  Diplomacy"  by 
Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  in  Colliers' 
Weekly.  In  a  recent  issue  he  takes  up 
a  certain  crisis  that  arose  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  Norway  and  the  Allied 
nations  under  the  colorful  heading 
■'Skaal  to  the  Norsemen."  It  deals 
with  the  peculiarly  difficult  position  in 
which  Norway  was  placed  and  how  the 
-■Vllies  extricated  her.  He  writes  in 
part: 

Both  for  business  reasons  and  for 
sentiment,  the  Norse  preferred  the  Eng- 
lish market  to  the  German.  The  alliance 
between  the  British  and  the  Norse  reign- 
ing families  bent  the  national  mind 
strongly  toward  the  Allied  cause.  Prob- 
ably 90  per  cent,  of  the  populace  was 
pro-Ally.  But  though  Germany  had 
sympathy  against  her,  she  had  fear  on 
her  side.  At  first  indirectly,  and  later 
in  the  most  brutally  browbeating 
fashion,  the  Huns  threatened  their  al- 
most defenseless  neighbors  on  the  north 
with  raids  by  water  and  by  air  unless 
she  continued  to  trade  with  Germany. 
Norway  was  doing  business  with  a  pistol 
to  her  head. 

True,  the  business  was  enormously 
profitable.  But  also  it  was  terribly 
costly.  The  pitiless  quality  of  the  sub- 
marine warfare  was  nowhere  better 
exemplified  than  against  the  unarmed 
Norwegian  fleet.  Except  where  the 
ships  were  engaged  in  the  German  trade 
or  in  carrying  certain  cargoes  for  Nor- 
way's own  necessary  upkeep,  the  U- 
boats  sunk  them  without  warning.  Be- 
fore the  infamous  "spurlos  versenkt" 
suggestion  (to  be  sunk  without  leaving 
a  trace)  was  made  known  to  the  world, 
its  principle  was  being  practised  upon 
the  Norse  ships.  What  could  Norway 
do?  Declare  war?  Provocation  had 
been  given  a  hundred  times  over. 
But  the  Allies  did  not  want  her 
in  the  war.  They  could  not  protect 
her.  Germany  could  have  ravaged 
her  coasts  unhindered,  and  even  had  it 
been  worth  the  effort,  invaded  her.  So 
>forway  endured  without  reprisals  such 
outrages  as  had  not  been  inflicted  upon 
any  other  neutral  except  Belgium.  But 
though  she  could  not  fight,  neither  would 
she  surrender  her  rights.  She  grimly 
stuck  to  her  maritime  commerce.  Barred 
zones  upon  the  high  seas  were  not  for 
the  descendants  of  the  Vikings  to  respect 
if  'they  were  to  continue  to  respect 
them.sclves.  Submarines,  torpedoes,  and 
mines  might  make  the  face  of  the  waters 
deadly  for  traffic,  but  the  Norsemen's 
keels  would  take  and  keep  -to  the  sea 
despite  them  all.  And  they  did.  To  the 
end  of  the  war  they  did.  It  cost  them  a 
million  tons  of  shipping  and — a  more 
terrible  price  by  far — the  lives  of  a 
thousand  drowned  sailors  to  do  it.  The 
war  casualties  of  this  neutral  were 
greater  in  proportion  to  population  than 
those  of  the  United  States.  But  this  was 
the  national  pride  of  a  brave  and  hardy 
people.    They  made  it  good. 

Commercially  Norway  prospered.  But 
this  did  not  save  her  from  falling  on 
evil  times.  Wealth,  in  the  topsy-turvy 
of  war  conditions,  is  not  always  con- 
vertible  into   sustenance.      Bank    notes, 

.  r>r^all^f'rnt]   pijrclv   frnpi    n    f(ii*w1    viewpoint. 


Have  You  Tried  ''Pussy  Willow**  Knitting  Yarn? 


PU5SY  - 
WILLOW 
YAIXN 


If  you  haven't  there  is  a  treat  in  store  for  you.   No  other  yam  equals  it  in  softness  or  sheen. 

You  know  what  the  pussy  willow  buds  are  like  in  springtime  -softer  than  the  fur  of 

the  kittens  from  which  they  derive  their  name.    That  is  what  "pussy  willow"  yam  is 

like.     Of  the  purest  wool,  the  special  single  strand  method  of  spinning  this  yam  gives 

it  a  silk-like  sheen.     When  brushed,  it  closely  resembles  Angora  wool. 

A  pullover  or  «wcnt*r  knitted  from   "pussy   -a  illow"  hna  n  dislitictlor   othor  ■uch   Kurinen^K   oun    n»  . 
hftve.     W}ien  you  ore  knlttinir.  why  not  u»e  the  finoBt  yarn? 
"Puflty    Willow"   comM    In   every   ahnde   you   could   desire,  from    the    pnleit    and    moat    delicate    lo    colorful    i 
^rimaonf*.  «nd  the  darker  brown*  and  black. 

We  are  exelu.iiv«  Toronto  aKenta   for  thia  beautiful   yarn.     If  you  are  In  the  atore  we  ahall  be  glad  to  ahow  you  buili 
"  yarn   and  aeveral  atyl<-*»  of  pullovers  and  aweat4'ra  knitted  from   it.      If,   for  aome   reaaon.   you   cannot   C'ime  to  th<' 
-■.lire,    a    sample   card    will    be   mailed    to   any    address. 

Any  Information  aa  to  amounts  required  for  apecial  Kamanta  will  be  cheerfully  famiah»d. 
This  splendid  yum   la  priced,  per  hank,  at  »S,2S. 

MURRAY-  KAY    COMPANY,    LIMITED 

15-31   King^  St.  East,  Toronto 
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/he  tuirjMn^ 
tossing    irjad-cap 
^     /^ap/ds  of  the 
J^iVer  St.  Zawre/jee.  V^- 


Would  you  enjoy  a  new  experience?  Come,  "Shoot"  the  Rapids 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  will  exhilarate  you — it  will  thrill  you — 
it  will  charm  you — as  it  has  thrilled,  exhilarated  and  charmed 
every  tourist  who  ever  took  the  trip  we  call  "Niagara-to-the-Sea." 

Would  you  view  the  more  placid,  but  equally  beautiful  scenery 
of  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence,  where  the  river  is  divided  into  a  thou- 
sand channels  by  the  Thousand  Islands?  They,  too,  are  on  the 
route  of  this  beautiful  boat  trip. 

You  have  longed  to  see  Quebec — that  city  so  quaint  and  so 
mteresting — it,  too,  is  a  feature  of  this  remarkable  trip. 

Are  you  interested  in  Shrines  and  miracles?  A  few  miles 
from  Quebec  is  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  where  for  250  years  the 
townsfolk  and  the  pilgrims  have  bowed  together  before  wayside 
altars— and  in  the  great  church  of  St.  Anne  itself — to  do  honor  to 
the  Saint  in  whose  name  so  many  miraculous  cures  have  been 
effected. 

Would  you  view  the  greatest  of  all  Capes?  They  are  Capes 
Trinity  and  Eternity — higher  and  more  awe-inspiring  than  Gib- 
raltar—on the  River  Saguenay.  This  is  the  final  feature  of  the 
Niagara-to-the-Sea  trip. 

A  boat  trip  that  commences  on  a  glorious  lake  and  takes  you 
over  great  and  beautiful  rivers.  A  trip  of  a  thousand  miles,  that 
sustains  the  lively  interest  of  the  traveller  throughout  its  entire 
magnificent  length. 

CANADA  STEAMSHIP  LINES,  Limited 

Break    the    long    land    joumcT: 
travel    by    boat    from    Sarnia   to 
the     "Soo,"     Port     Arthor 
Dnluth.      Write    for   partico- 
lars   of    Upper   Lake   Cmises 
through    the    Great    irnsalted 
Seas. 


NIAGARA 

TO  THE  SEA 

A  trip  over  water- 
ways peopled  with  tra- 
dition —  a  journey  of 
joy  and  contentment 
that  you  must  take 
once  ere  you  can  say 
that  you  know  the 
beauties  of  Canada. 

Tickets  and  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  at 
any  Ticket  Office  or  at 
any  office  of  Canada 
Steamship  Lines,  Limit- 
ed. 

Ask  for  illustrated 
Booklet,  Map  and   Guide. 

Toronto  Office — 46  Yonge  St. 
Montreal  Office— Victoria  Sq. 


Route  of  the  Trip- 

NIAGARA 

/-o/y^e   SEA" 
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are  deficient  in  calories,  and  gold  pieces 
show  a  lamentable  lack  of  protein.  What 
Norway  needed  was  not  prosperity,  but 
food.  She  grows  only  about  half  of  her 
necessary  bread  grains  and  is  dependent 
upon  imports  for  her  vegetable  and  min- 
eral oils,  her  coal  and  many  other  neces- 
saries. By  the  time  the  United  States 
had  drawn  the  sword  Norway  was  get- 
ting pretty  hungry  and  decidedly  un- 
easy. She  needed  our  help  in  the  line 
of  the  commodities  mentioned  above; 
also  fodder,  lubricants,  tea,  coffee,  cot- 
ton, and  iron.  As  special  representative 
to  the  United  States,  to  lay  before  us  the 
situation,  she  sent  Fridtjof  Nansen  of 
Arctic  fame,  a  national  idol  in  his  own 
home,  and  a  man  of  wide  repute  and 
popularity  here;  altogether  a  happy 
choice. 

But  if  the  choice  was  happy,  the  mis- 
sion was  difficult.  Officially  there  was 
not  only  a  kindly  but  a  warmly  admir- 
ing feeling  here  for  Norway  because  of 
her  dogged  courage  in  maintaining  her 
part  in  the  world's  sorely  needed  traffic. 
But — as  a  source  of  supply  she  was  in- 
valuable to  Germany.  How  could  we 
help  support  her  when  she  was  helping 
support  our  enemy?  So  when  Nansen 
presented  his  country's  cause,  we  said : 

"Can  you  reasonably  expect  our  goods, 
trading  as  you  do  with  Germany?" 

"But  if  we  do  not  trade  with  her,"  the 
emissary  pointed  out,  "Germany  will 
attack  us.  We  are  already  under 
threat." 

Deadlock.  Just  what  went  on  there- 
after behind  the  curtain  of  Norway's 
inner  politics  will  perhaps  never  be  fully 
known.  Nansen's  position  was  not 
made  any  the  easier  by  the  fact  that  the 
party  to  which  he  belongs  was  not  in 
power.  For  this  or  other  reasons  his 
hands  were  bound;  he  lacked  the  power 
to  conclude  a  binding  agreement.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  by  his  tact,  pa- 
tience, and  statesmanship,  he  was  able 
little  by  little  to  forward  matters  so 
that  when  the  time  should  come  the  basis 
of  agreement  would  be  ready  and  there 
would  be  no  further  delay  for  settle- 
ments of  detail.  Poverty  at  home,  mean- 
time, not  of  money,  but  of  resoijrces  and 
maintenance,  was  forwarding  potently 
his  efforts.  Meats  had  more  than 
doubled  in  price  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war;  eggs  were  almost  four  times 
their  pre-war  cost;  butter  and  cheese 
about  three  times,  and  sugar  a  little 
more.  The  average  cost  of  living  was 
two  and  a  half  times  what  it  was  in 
1914. 

All  this  time  the  ships  of  the  Norsemen 
were  going  to  and  fro  on  the  errands  of 


the  world's  commerce — and  not  infre- 
quently goinjg  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
"surlos  versenkt."  They  needed  our 
coal  and  our  ships'  stores.  But  our  War 
Trade  Board,  in  full  control  of  bunker 
and  stores  licenses,  without  which  no 
ship  can  equip  herself  to  leave  our  ports 
once  she  has  entered  them,  resolutely  re- 
fused to  release  any  craft  which  might 
take  trade  to  Germany. 

Cut  off  from  the  German  market  and 
largely  from  their  own  home  ports,  the 
sturdy  Norwegian  captains  took  trade 
for  an\  other  port  where  they  could  be 
of  use;  traded  with  the  West  Indies, 
carried  merchandise  to  South  America 
and  brought  back  fruits  and  other  ex- 
ports, snapped  up  charters  for  Mexico 
or  the  coastwise  cities;  everlastingly 
kept  the  traffic  moving.  Norwegian 
steamers  bore  food  from  America 
through  the  barred  zones  to  Mediter- 
ranean ports  to  be  sent  into  hungry 
Switzerland.  Belgian  Relief  cargoes 
went  out  from  our  ports  under  the  blue- 
barred  red  of  the  Norse  flag.  Still  our 
partial  embargo  was  held,  not  that  we 
wished  anything  but  well  to  Norway, 
but  because  we  had  to  keep  all  possible 
support  away .  from  Germany  and,  if 
feasible,  cut  away  what  she  already  had. 

P'lnally  this  was  accomplished  by  a 
formal  schedule  signed  after  long  delay, 
on  the  last  day  of  April,  1918.  By  the 
terms  of  this,  as  agreed  upon  between 
the  War  Trade  Boaru  and  Dr.  Nansen, 
Norway  was  assurid  of  300,000  tons  of 
bread  <;rnins,  200  OOO  tons  of  oil  cake 
and  India"  corn,  20,000  tons  of  oilseeds, 
an  allowance  of  vegetable  and  mineral 
oils,  hides,  tobacco,  rubber,  tin,  tanning 
extracts,  and  other  commodities. 

The  United  States  and  the  Allies  got 
the  use  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  tons 
of  Norwegian  shipping  out  of  the  two 
million  tons  remaining  to  her.  Ger- 
many .<iot  left. 

Why,  then,  did  she  not  carry  out  her 
dire  threats  against  Norway?  Because, 
by  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  she  was 
not  totally  cut  off.  Enough  commodities 
could  still  be  shipped  to  her  from  Nor- 
way to  make  it  an  object  for  her  to  ac- 
cept that  pittance  rather  than  declare 
war  and  lose  it  all.  Instead  of  the  200,- 
000  tons,  plus,  of  fish  per  year,  as  form- 
erly, she  got  48,000  tons  and  no  other 
foodstuffs.  Munition  materials,  ores, 
and  minerals  were  almost  as  heavily  cut 
down.  England  might  now  cease  to  add 
to  her  catacombs  of  innumerable  ancient 
fish  and  the  Allies  stop  the  purchase  of 
munition  materials  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  them  away  from  the  foe. 


The  Many  Kings  of  Jerusalem 


Th^  Title  is  Still  Held  by  Varions 
Claimants. 


T^HE  setting  up  of  a  Jewish  nation  in 
Palestine  has  evoked  a  tremendous 
amount  of  interest  in  everything  per- 
taining to  that  land  and  to  the  form 
that  the  new  Government  is  to  take. 
It  has  been  suggested — although  it  is 
sure  that  nothing  will  come  of  it — that 
the  new  Government  should  be  a  limited 
monarchy;  and  this  leads  Frederick 
Cunliffe-Owen  to  tell  the  story  in  Mun- 
ney's  Magazine  of  the  Kings  of  Jeru- 
salem. After  dealing  with  the  reasons 
why  the  deposed  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  the  King  of  Spain  still  claim  the 
title,  and  explaining  that  both  the  King 
of  England  and  the  King  of  Italy  once 
claimed  it,  he  proceeds  to  deal  with  the 
bogus    kings : 

During  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I  of 
Rus.sia,  some  Armenian  agitators,  on 
the  lookout  for  a  man  who  could  serve 
as  a  pretender,  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  nationalist  movement,  found  an  ad- 
venturer named  Klenko,  who  was  wont 
to  boast  that  he  had  somewhere  in  his 
veins  the  blood  of  the  former  Lusignan 
rulers  of  Cyprus,  of  Jerusalem,  and  of 
.\rmenia.  For  want  of  some  one  bet- 
ter, they  took  the  man  at  his  word. 
They  dubbed  him  with  the  name  of 
Louis   de   Lusignan,    and    thn    title    of 


Prince  of  Armenia,  Cyprus,  and  Jeru- 
salem. They  concocted  parchments  en- 
dowing him  with  a  pedigree  that  traced 
his  decent  to  Guy  de  Lusignan,  the 
crusader  sovereign. 

It  suited  Russia's  policy,  at  the  time, 
to  countenance  his  pretensions.  It  was 
on  the  eve  of  the  Crimean  War,  and 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  I  was  anxious  to 
secure  the  support  and  good-will  of  the 
Armenians  subject  to  the  Turkish  Sul- 
tan's sway.  Klenko,  alias  Louis  de 
Lusignan,  was  invested  by  the  Czar  with 
the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  Russian  army, 
and  hailed  as  Prince — not  King — of 
Armenia,  Cyprus,  and  Jerusalem.  But 
when  the  Czar  found  that  the  Armeni- 
ans in  Asia  Minor  did  not  give  the 
promised  assistance  to  the  Muscovite 
army  of  invasion,  he  caused  the  so- 
called  prince  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
army,  gave  him  a  sum  of  money  with 
which  to  leave  Russia,  and  declined  to 
have  anything  further  to  do  with  him. 

Louis  de  Lusignan  died  in  extreme 
poverty  at  Milan,  leaving  an  only  s 
named  Michael.  Michael  earned  a  pi' 
carious  living  as  a  waiter  at  Milan  a 
at  Florence;  and  in  the  course  of  hi 
service  he  succeeded  in  interesting  two 
or  three  credulous,  good-natured  Rus- 
sians in  his  behalf.  At  their  suggestion, 
and  with  money  furnished  by  them,  he 
proceeded  to  Petrograd,  hoping  to  ob- 
tain some  financial  copnpensation  for  the 
treatment  that  his  father  had  received. 
It  is  understood  that  he  did  obtain 
some  pecuniary  assistance  from  Alex- 
iinrliT   III.   in   thi'   iliising  years  of  his 
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You  can  TREAT  YOURSELF  at  home 
with  the  wonderful  Violet  Ray,  most 
effective  health-restoring  agent  known 
to    science.       At    practically    no    cost, 

the  great  benefits  of  famous  Violet  Ray  Treatment 

heretofore  only  procurable  at  big  expense  from 
physicians  and  beauty  specialists,  now  secured  in 
your  own  home.  Look  over  the  list  of  treatments 
on  the  coupon  below.    Send  for  particulars. 

RENULIFE  VIOLET  RAY 
High  Frequency  Generators 


How  Violet  Ray  Benefits 

Electricity  from  your 
light  socket  is  transformed 
Into  lieulth  and  beauty- 
Blvlnpr  Violet  Ray— power- 
rully  effpcJlve.  yet  geiitlp.  sooth- 
ing, perfectly  safe.  Voltage  Is 
raised  from  lighting  ciirrent. 
KlTlng  tremendous  penetrative 
{orce.  The  irreelstiblo.  revltal. 
Izlng  powers  of  Bonulifo  Violet 
Ray  are  carried  at  once  to  every 
nerve  cell  of  body.  Itkmd  is 
enrii-hed  and  purified  by  a 
flood  of  oxygen,  finictlons  To- 
stored  to  norma! — extra  sujiply 
of  fresh  blood  quiciUy  brought 
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to  area  treated,  rcmovlnn  con- 
geatiou  and  amiplylnir  nmirlsli- 
nient;  corabhu-s  the  Ix-ufilt^  of 
Blertrlclty.  vtliratioii.  exfrclse. 
Btlniulaiicm  and  uxUlation. 

Painless  Electricity 

Science  has  modlflt-d  electrl- 
ClLy  that  tlw  weakest  may  stnnd 
ita  force  willHml  fear  ur  jiHlti. 
Violet  Ray  high  freqinno"  lias 
no  comparison  with  old.  crude, 
electrical  hntierlcs  and  shocking 
curronl.  Kvery  jar  and  shtwk  Is 
remo\.d.  Tlie  efTertji  are  nuir- 
veloiiyly  rapid.  Relief  can  be 
(tivi'ii  ill  oito  or  moro  treatnionts. 
Often  I'erinaneiit  Impruferaoat 
is  accomiillshed  lu  that  time. 


Offered    on    Liberal 

TRIAL  PLAN 

Learn  the  Wonder- 
ful Benefit*  by 
Actual    Use. 


To  keep  or  restore  your  gootl 
looks  and  gain  viUlUv.  ihmw 
away  medicine  tiottles  -lako  thta 
senstble  sclentin.-  nieins.  Ever>' 
Uav*8  delay  inuKeri  r»ilief  roor*'  dlf- 
flcuii.  swid  for  iJooklot  "HmIU 
vU  Violet  Ru." 
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Why  Not  Cure 
Your  Rheumatism  ? 


Yon  want  to  cure  it.  Thousands  have 
cured  themselves  in  their  own  home. 
Why  do  you  hesitate?  Make  up 
your  mind  to-day.  Let  us  tell  you 
how  easy  it  is  to  relieve  and  cure 
Rheumatism.  The  Violet  Rays  of  the 
Branston  Generator  will  dispel  your 
pain  like  the  sun  dispels  the  morning 
mist.  It's  gone.  The  Branston  Gen- 
erator attaches  to  any  electric  light 
socket.  Perfectly  safe  and  harmless 
for  a  child  to  operate. 


IT  RELIEVES  AND  CURES 


Rh«ainatism 
Neuritis 
Lambaso 
InBomnia 

Neuralsria 


Catarrh 
Sciatica 
Eczema 

Nervous 
Diseases 


and    many    others 


The  Branston  Generator  successfully 
treats  any  disease  of  the  blood  or 
nerves. 

Write     for     FREE     Booklet.     "Health 
Rays" 

CHAS.  A.  BRANSTON    CO., 
355  YONGE  ST.,  TORONTO 


Name    . . 
Address 


Please  send  me  your  Free  Booklet.  "Health 
Rays." 


The  Shine  That  Lasts 

Tour  shoes  will  hold  their  shine  a  surprisingly 
long  time  if  you  use 

WAittemore's 

fr  Shoe  Polishes 

The  Whittemore  line  serves  a  double  purpose, 
viz.— that  of  a  polish  aud  leather  preservative. 
OUR  BOSTOXIAN  CREAM  is  the  ideal 
cleaner  for  kid  and  calf 
leather.  Put  up  in  Brown. 
'»rey.  White,  in  fact  all 
■olors. 

Try  our  NOBBY  BROWN 
PASTIE  for  broiwn  shoes 
I  n  d  PEERLESS  O  X  - 
BI>O0(D  PASTE  for  red 
•hoes. 


Quick 

WHITE 

MAKES  DIRTY 
CANVAS  SHOES 
ClEAIi'WHIIf 


aUICKLY-'EASILY  I 

APPLIED.  ! 

ALSO  CLEANS  i 

«Ui>Ii;;i!,Aot  } 

■•■'MfCANVAS  b 


QUICK  WHtTE  Liquid 
'  Oanras  Dressing. 

ALBO    White   C»ke   Canvas 

Dressing.  Gilt  Edge  Self- 
I  Sliining  Dressing. 

Ask  your  dealer.  If  he 
[  cannot  supply  yon,  write  iw. 

Whittemore  Bros. 

CORPORATION 
Cambridge,  Mau..  II.S.A. 


AGENTS:  A   Fast   Sell- 
ing Domestic  Necessity 

As:entA  out  now  are  malcin?  splendid 
wag«.  A  bona-fide.  guaranteed  article. 
Send  15c  for  sample  to 

MAIN    AGENCIES,     M«.uf.cturer. 


3T4«  MAIN  ST. 


VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


reign,  as  an  act  of  pure  charity,  and 
also  from  the  late  Nicholas  II,  who 
caused  the  "withdrawal  of  a  charge  of 
forgery  and  fraud,  for  which  the  man 
had  been  arrested  in  the  Russian  metro- 
polis. 

Michael  repeatedly  endeavored  to 
ameliorate  his  lot  by  marrying  some' 
rich  woman.  About  ten  years  ago  he 
addressed  to  the  head  of  the  marriage- 
license  bureau  at  the  New  York  City 
Hall,  a  remarkable  letter  inviting  the 
assistance  of  that  official  in  securing  a 
rich  American  wife  for  "a  prince  of 
royal  blood,  Prince  Michael  de  Lusig- 
nan.  Prince  of  Armenia,  Cyprus,  and 
Jerusalem,  Comte  de  la  Marche,  fifty- 
seven  years  of  age,  and  without  a  for- 
tune." His  matrimonial  designs  were 
as  fruitless  in  America  as  they  were  in 
Russia,  however,  and  he  died  in  October, 
1912,  at  Petrograd,  in  the  Oboukofsky 
Hospital,  in  the  utmost  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity, and  without  leaving  any  heir. 

With  him  there  disappeared  the  sole 
and  only  person  who  in  modern  times 
has  ever  been  officially,  if  erroneously, 
recogrnized  by  any  foreign  Government 
as  entitled  to  bear  the  name  of  Lusig- 
nan.  More  than  questionable  as  was 
his  own  status,  he  was  never  tired  of 
denouncing  tho  soi-disant  Prince  Guy 
de  Lusignan  of  Paris,  and  the  latter's 
son  Leon,  as  utter  frauds. 

With  regard  to  this  Prince  Guy  de 
Lusignan,  who  persuaded  a  number  of 
credulous  English  and  Americans  into 
a  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  his  claims, 


and  induced  them  accept  the  bogus  or- 
ders of  knighthood  which  he  conferred 
upon  them,  his  real  name  was  Kalfajan. 

No  sketch  of  the  Kings  of  Jerusalem, 
past  and  present,  bogus  and  authentic, 
would  be  complete  without  a  mention 
of  the  dethroned  Kaiser's  extraordinary 
pretensions  to  the  title.  He  boldly  as- 
sumed it  on  the  occasion  of  his  theatri- 
cal entry  into  Jerusalem  in  1898,  when 
be  rode  into  the  Holy  City  arrayed  in 
the  white  mantle  of  the  crusader 
sovereigns,  and  carrying  their  emblem, 
a  cross.  In  the  almost  blasphemous 
sermons  that  he  preached  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives  and  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
at  Jerusalem,  he  emphasized  his  claim 
to  the  kingly  title  once  held  by  Fred- 
erick II  of  the  old  German  Empire.  At 
home,  however,  he  never  included  it  in 
the  official  list  of  his  multifarious  hon- 
ors as  German  Kaiser  and  autocrat  of 
Prussia. 

The  former  Kaiser  was  not  content 
to  ascribe  his  rights  in  the  matter  to 
descent  from  one  of  the  medieval  rulers 
of  Jerusalem.  He  goes  back  to  an  epoch 
much  more  remote — to  King  David  of 
the  Old  Testament,  whom  he  claims  as 
an  ancestor.  Hanging  in  a  conspicu- 
ous position  in  his  workroom  in  the 
Neues  Palast  at  Potsdam  is,  or  was,  a 
huge  and  beautifully  framed  genealo- 
gical tree,  showing  the  name  of  King 
David  at  the  root  and  that  of  the  Em- 
peror William  at  the  top.  According 
to  this  tree,  the  dethroned  Kaiser  is  de- 
scended from   King  David  through  the 


eldest  daughter  of  Zedekiah,  who,  with 
her  sister,  fled  to  Ireland  in  charge  of 
the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  to  be  married  to 
Heremon,  King  of  Ulster. 

This  genealogical  tree  is  the  work  of 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
named  Glover,  who  devoted  most  of  his 
life  to  the  study  of  genealogy.  In  186^ 
he  wrote  to  Queen  Victoria,  informing 
her  that  he  had  discovered  her  to  be 
descended  in  an  unbroken  line  from 
King  David.  The  Queen  sent  for  him 
to  come  to  Windsor,  and  to  his  amaze- 
ment informed  him  that  what  he  thought 
he  had  been  the  first  to  discover  had 
been  known  to  herself  and  to  her  late 
husband,  the  Prince  Consort,  for  many 
years. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  Victoria's 
grandson,  the  former  Kaiser,  with  his 
intense  if  somewhat  curious  religious 
ideas,  should  have  been  deeply  interested 
in  this  family  tree.  Soon  after  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  of  Germany  he  re- 
quested his  grandmother  to  let  him 
have  a  copy,  which  was  sent  to  him 
handsomely  engrossed  and  gorgeously 
framed.  Its  contemplation  naturally 
tended  to  increase  his  belief  in  the 
divine  origin  of  his  sovereignty.  He 
never  went  quite  so  far  as  to  describe 
himself  in  official  documents  as  "first 
cousin  of  the  Almighty,"  like  some  of 
the  old  French  kings,  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  sincerely  believes  himself  to  be 
a  distant  kinsman  of  that  other  and 
very  different  Son  of  David,  the  Foun- 
der of  Christianity. 


Irene  Castle's  Story  of  Her  Husband's  Career 


His    Wife    Writes    of    His    Many- 
sidedness 


COME  intimate  and  fascinating  pen 
pictures  of  Vernon  Castle  are  told 
in  a  book  just  written  by  his  wife,  and 
reviewed  by  Harrey  Estey  Dounse  in  the 
New  York  Sim.  The  book  gives  a  fascin- 
ating series  of  sidelights  on  the  story  of 
the  Castles. 

"An  airplane  manned  by  an  instructor 
and  a  cadet  was  about  to  land  safely  on 
a  Texas  flying  field  when  another  ma- 
chine, piloted  by  a  student,  rose  just  in 
front.  The  instructor,  who  was  riding 
in  the  front  seat,  made  what  is  called  an 
Immelman  turn  in  order  to  avoid  a 
collision. 

"Those  who  saw  the  accident  say  that, 
possessing  as  he  did  so  perfect  an  under- 
standing of  flying,  the  instructor  must 
have  been  certain  that  the  forty  feet 
between  him  and  the  ground  was  not 
enough  space  in  which  to  make  the  turn. 
It  was  enough,  however,  to  avoid  clever- 
ly the  other  machine.  His  own  crashed, 
nose  down.  The  instructor,  Vernon 
Castle,  was  killed." 

Thus  well  and  simply  Mrs.  Castle  be- 
gins her  memoir  of  her  famous  husband. 

"Certain  papers,"  she  continues  in  re- 
lating the  accident,  "put  it  that  Vernon 
Castle  had  'made  good  by  his  glorious 
self-sacrifice.'  Their  idea  seemed  to  be 
that  by  his  death  Vernon  Castle  had 
atoned  for  his  earlier  sins,  whatever 
they  may  have  been.  It  seemed  incon- 
ceivable to  them  that  a  dancer — a  pro- 
fessional dancer  and  man  of  the  stage — 
could  be  a  fighter." 

He  was  not,  says  his  wife,  a  fighter  in 
the  sense  that  he  liked  war.  "He  was 
not  a  soldier  of  adventure  nor  any  other 
kind.  He  hated  discipline  and  the  re- 
strictions attached  to  a  life  in  barracks. 
He  loved  above  all  other  surface  things 
the  theatres,  restaurants,  cafes  and 
other  places  of  amusement.  All  this  he 
gave  up  gladly  because  his  country  was 
at  war  and  he  was  too  good  a  sport  to 
shirk  his  share  of  the  hardship  and 
dangers  that  are  the  lot  of  a  soldier." 

There  was  the  Vernon  Castle  whom 
all  this  continent  knew,  and  so  did 
France  of  other  lands  abroad.  That  was 
the  civilian  Castle,  Castle  of  Castle 
House  and  "The  Sunshine  Girl"  and  the 
whirlwind  tour — on  which  last,  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Castle  and  two  or  three  couples 
of     their     associated      instructors     in 


modern  dancing,  and  accompanied  by 
the  ragtime  orchestra  of  one  James 
Reese  Europe,  whose  surname  seemed 
geographically  misplaced  (he's  now 
Lieut.  Jim  Europe,  bandmaster  in  chief 
to  Col.  Bill  Hay  ward's  dusky  heroes)  — 
on  which,  to  repeat,  being  thus  assisted 
and  accompanied,  young  Mr.  Castle 
taught  the  whole  country  what  maxix- 
ing  and  one-stepping  and  such  could  be 
when  tastefully  done. 

And  there  was  Vernon  Castle  in  Eng- 
lish khaki,  ornamented  with  the  air- 
man's silver  wings — Capt.  Vernon 
Castle,  this,  who  bagged  his  German  air- 
plane more  than  once  in  fair  fight  aloft, 
and  as  an  instructor  of  pilots  probably 
did  better  service,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  than  any  tremendous  number  of 
English  speaking  instructors  did;  and 
who  at  last  in  Texas,  as  Mrs.  Castle  has 
described,  died  a  finer  death  than  most 
of  us  who  survive  him  are  likely  to  be 
granted. 

And  then  there  was  a  third,  Vernon 
Castle  himself,  the  man  inside  or  behind 
the  meteoric  public  character.  This 
man  possibly  one  person  knew  for  each 
million  who  knew  the  others,  and  of 
course  no  one  knew  him  as  well  as  the 
"Sweetheart"  of  his  letters  from  camp 
and  front.  It  is  to  reveal  him  somewhat, 
while  the  world  is  still  remembering  who 
Vernon  Castle  was,  her  book,  published 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  with  many 
of  the  letters  in  it.  It  seems  like  a  touch- 
intr  endeavor  to  help  in  the  career  of  the 
husband's  memory  much  as  she  helped 
him  so  wonderfully  in  his  flashing  career 
in  life. 

Later,  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle  tells  of  her 
husband's  training  for  the  air  war,  and 
then  of  his  first  war  flight: 

"He  always  delighted  in  talking  of 
bis  first  flight  over  the  German  lines. 
He  had  been  commanded  to  take  twenty- 
four  pictures  of  the  enemy  trenches. 
Now  picture  taking  is  the  job  most 
dreaded  by  fliers  and  therefore  is  always 
given  to  men  on  their  arrival  at  the 
front  to  test  their  nerve  and  prepare 
them  for  the  worst,  for  the  worst  it  is. 
They  are  bound  to  fly  low  enough  to  be 
within  range  of  the  anti-aircraft  guns 
all  the  time,  and  the  pictures  them- 
selves would  be  difficult  enough  to  get 
even  under  the  calmest  and  most  ordin- 
ary circumstances. 

"What  the  aviator  has  to  do  is  to  keep 
his  camera  straight,  the  central  object 
in  focus  and  to  fly  his  machine  under 
the  very  trying  conditions  which  the 
Germans  provide.  It  is  not  an  easy 
matter,  as  Vernon  soon  learned. 


"He  was  much  concerned  and  dis- 
tracted by  the  bursting  shells  ...  in 
order  to  prevent  the  guns  below  from 
getting  a  direct  range  he  zigzagged  and 
flew  all  around  the  country  between  each 
picture.  He  was  very  shaky  about  it  all 
and  not  a  little  distressed,  but  finally  he 
got  what  he  thought  he  had  been  sent 
for  and  flew  home,  radiant  with  the  sat- 
isfaction of  a  job  well  done. 

"The  next  morning  his  commanding 
officer  sent  for  him  and  said:  'Castle, 
did  you  take  these  pictures?"  Vernon 
saluted  him  in  true  soldier  fashion,  and 
said,  'Yes,  sir,'  with  great  pride  in  his 
voice,  expecting  to  have  something  pin- 
ned on  his  chest.  Then,  to  his  surprise 
and  disappointment,  the  officer  tore  up 
the  pictures  and  told  Vernon  they  were 
hopelessly  out  of  focus,  crooked  and 
worthless.  He  used  rather  strong 
language  and  left  no  doubt  in  Vernon's 
mind  about  the  failure  of  his  little  expe- 
dition over  the  German  ilnes. 

"Then  he  demanded  to  know  why 
Vernon  hadn't  done  better.  By  this  time 
Vernon,  thoroughly  humbled,  explained 
that  they  had  been  firing  on  him  pretty 
heavily  and  that  he  had  been  forced  to 
abandon  his  course  very  often  because 
of  the  bursting  shells.  This,  it  seems, 
was  the  worst  thing  he  could  have  said. 
"His  squadron  commander  was  a  man 
of  boundless  courage.  He  knew  no 
fear;  he  had  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  because  of  his  bravery  in  fly- 
ing, and  he  had  only  contempt  for  those 
who  admitted  the  slightest  fear.  All 
this  Vernon  learned  afterward  from  his 
fellow  fliers. 

"He  told  me  that  he  felt  much  like  a 
child,  who,  having  been  severely  pun- 
ished, hopes  to  be  run  over  in  the  street 
so  that  his  parents  may  feel  truly  sorry 
for  their  cruel,  harsh  treatment.  He 
got  into  his  machine  very  hurt,  and 
angry,  but  determined  that  he  should 
not  be  sneered  at  a  second  time,  and  so 
flying  low  in  a  straight  line  over  the 
German  front  and  never  wavering  in  his 
course  (though  on  such  missions  the 
flier  is  supposed  to  circle  around  after 
each  picture  to  make  it  more  difficult 
for  the  gunners  below)  he  took  his 
twenty-four  pictures  all  over  again. 
Flying  bits  of  shell  tore  holes  in  the 
planes  of  his  machine,  one  bit  went 
through  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  fin- 
ally his  rudder  was  so  badly  ripped 
away  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
landing. 

"I  doubt  if  on  this  trip  he  ever  heard 
the  guns  booming,  for  his  mind  was  so 
determined   and  his  heart  so  wounded. 
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When  he  landed  his  machine  told  the 
story,  and  the  splendid  pictures  he  turn- 
ed in  were  proof  of  his  courage.  The 
prettiest  part  of  this  little  story  is  that 
his  commanding  officer  and  he  became 
fast  friends  from  then  on.  It  was  he 
who  finally  sent  Vernon  to  Canada  after 
he  had  had  a  bad  fall  in  France,  for 
fear  something  might  happen  to  him." 


A  considerable  part  of  Mrs.  Castle's 
memoir  is  taken  up  with  her  husband's 
letters  to  her.  They  tell  of  the  incidents 
of  an  army  airman's  life,  and  something 
of  his  combats,  etc.  But  mainly  they 
tell  his  wife  how  much  he  loved  her,  and 
although  she  has  published  them  it 
would  seem  not  far  short  of  sacrileee  to 
reprint  them  in  this  place. 


The  Sweep  of  Bolshevism 


All  Europe  is  Being  lynpregnated 
With  the  Fever 


\  N  estimate  of  the  world  threat  of 
Bolshevism  is  published  in  the  Neiv 
Republic,  presenting  a  gloomy  picture 
indeed.  It  is  shown  that  the  new  fever 
of  Communistic  Government  is  spread- 
ing and  that  all  central  as  well  as 
eastern  Europe  is  being  impregnated. 
Without  suggesting  that  the  march  of 
the  Soviets  cannot  be  stopped,  it  is 
stated  plainly  that  the  situation  is 
alarming  indeed. 

Hungary  gone  Bolshevik;  German 
Austria  dangerously  restless;  Germany 
itself  talking  openly  of  the  possibility  of 
rejecting  the  Allied  peace  terms  and 
joining  forces  with  Russia;  news  fiom 
the  Polish  house  of  cards  bearing  every 
evidence  of  careful  censoring  and  sift- 
ing; Rumania  and  Jugoslavia  uneasy 
and  uncertain;  the  Ukraine  passing  over 
to  Lenineism;  Egypt  and  Korea  in  re- 
volt; Spain  under  martial  law;  Italy 
fully  of  murmurings;  such  are  the 
salient  items  in  the  news  of  the  lecent 
Hays.     The  Reds  throughout  the  world 
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Dress  Your  Boy 

in  a  Ballantyne 

Jersey 

Guaranteed  All-Wool. 

For  school  or  for  ptay,  it's 
the  garment  that  gives  him 
and  you — the  most  comfort 
and  satisfaction.  It's  suited 
to  an  active,  healthy  boy's 
nature — he  feels  free  in  it, 
can  romp  around  to  bis 
heart's  content — and  you 
need  have  no  worry  about 
him  spoiling  his  clothes. 
Ballantyne  Boys'  Jerseys 
are  made  to  withstand  hard 
wear.  Every  boy  wants  a 
jersey  and  looks  well  ir 
one.  Ballantyne  Jerseys 
are  extra  value,  because 
extra  care  is  used  in  mak- 
ing  them. 

Ask       for       Ballan. 

tyne's    at    your 

dealers. 

I'tiTlovcr    and    Fas- 

ten-on-silioiilder 

styles. 

II.  .M.  ItiilliiiUyno.  I,lniUr<l 

STRATFORD,    ONT. 


are  jubilant.  Just  so,  they  assert,  would 
the  Revolution  begin,  the  proletarian 
revolution  international  in  character, 
world-wide  in  scope.  The  old  order  still 
has  vast  potential  power,  the  revolution- 
ists admit,  but  it  is  directed  with  in- 
ci  edible  stupidity.  Look  at  the  bank- 
rupt statesmanship  at  Paris,  preoccu- 
pied with  nationalistic  tugging  and  haul- 
ing for  one  bit  of  landed  loot  or  another, 
priority  in  indemnities,  commercial 
privileges,  as  if  something  vastly  trans- 
cending national  claims,  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  middle  class  rights,  all  conven- 
tional law  and  order  were  not  at  stake. 
Under  such  leadeiship,  what  can  the 
forces  of  the  old  order  achieve  in  their 
struggle  with  the  forces  of  revolution? 

The  revolutionists  are  over-sanguine, 
we  believe.  There  is  more  life  left  in  the 
existing  system  than  they  assume,  and  it 
is  not  yet  certain  that  its  representatives 
at  Paris  are  absolutely  incapable  of 
reading  the  signs  of  the  times  and  of 
taking  better  counsels  than  those  with 
which  they  have  afflicted  the  world  in  re- 
cent months.  There  is  a  rising  flood  of 
revolution.  It  has  broken  the  dykes  in 
Hungary.  The  case  is  grave,  but  can- 
not be  called  hopeless  as  yet. 

The  Hungarian  revolution  is  indeed 
ominous.  It  exhibits  an  advanced  stage 
in  the  process  that  has  overwhelmed 
Russian  institutions.  The  men  who 
started  the  Russian  revolution  did  not 
know  how  far  it  would  go.  The  party  of 
Lvoff  and  Miliukoff  did  not  foresee 
Kerensky;  the  followers  of  Kerensky  did 
not  foresee  Lenine  and  Trotzky.  There- 
fore the  Russian  revolution  was  a  matter 
of  factions  and  internecine  strife.  '^"  t*'" 
outside  world  Russian  appeared  impo- 
tent, all  its  energies  neutralized  in  civil 
warfare.  In  Hungary  the  case  is  quite 
otherwise.  Karolyi  and  his  liberal  fol- 
lowers have  no  illusions  about  a  halfway 
stage  in  revolution.  They  accept  the 
whole  of  the  process  and  its  terms,  a 
Government  by  workmen's,  peasants' 
and  soldiers'  councils,  socialization  of 
the  means  of  production  including 
whatever  of  their  own  estates  re- 
main after  the  annexation  of  prov- 
inces by  Czecho-Slovaks,  Ruman- 
ians and  Jugoslavs.  They  accept  the 
abolition  of  titles  and  privileges,  of 
which  their  own  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant. Doubtless  there  will  arise  a 
Magyar  faction  that  will  turn  against 
the  new  regime.  But  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  we  hear  men  asserting  that 
only  the  riff-raff  and  Hooligans  support 
the  Hungarian  Bolsheviki.  The  dicta- 
torship of  the  proletariat  comes  near 
being  a  dictatorship  of  the  people. 

Will  the  movement  spread?  That  is 
the  pertinent  question.  And  if  we  try 
honestly  to  answer  it,  we  shall  be  forced 
to  admit  that  there  is  grave  danger. 

The  Magyars  were  ugly  oppressors, 
hut  let  us  not  too  hastily  conclude  that 
their  example  will  therefore  be  without 
effect  among  the  peoples  they  oppressed. 
For  there  was  never  any  serious  quarrel 
between  the  Magyar  proletariat  now  in 
power  and  the  oppressed  nationalities. 
The  privileged  classes  alone  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  injuries  wrought 
against  Slovaks,  Rumanians  and 
Croats;  and  by  the  revolution  those 
classes  cease  to  exist.  The  Rumanian 
peasants  in  Transylvania  are  permeable 
by  Magyar  Bolshevism,  and  even  more 
permeable  are  the  peasants  of  old 
Rumania,  rack-rented  by  the  most 
rapacious  landlords  in  the  world  and 
.t1  ready  stirred  up  by  propaganda  from 
the  rapidly  Bolshcvizing  Ukraine.  Let 
us  not  fix  on  Rumania  as  a  country  that 
cannot  hold  its  own  against  the  racing 
floods  of  Bolshevism.  But  it  would  be 
fatuous  to  repose  much  confidence  in  her. 


Speaking  of 

Bre^fdsi  - 


XV/HAT  could  ipou  get  more  appetizing 
'^'      tKan   juicy  slices  of  riclil;?-flavoreci, 
delicately-cured,  Rose  Brand  Bacon 
fried,  in  tKe  old-fasKioned  wajj  ? 

ROSE  BRAND 
BACON 

is  tKe  real  treat  at  an^  breakfast  table — tKe 
one  appreciated  b^  all. 

Try  Rose  Brand  Bacon — it  costs  no 
more  tKan  good  bacon  sKould  cost,  and 
besides  its  tempting  qualities,  it  is  ricK  in 
food  value. 

Sold  Almost  Everywhere. 

Matthews  -  Blackwell  Limited 

Established  1852 

CANADA     FOOn     BOARD     IICENSL     13-8S 


Simplicity     Economy     Comfort     Safety     Reliability 

are  to  be  found  in  the  wonderful 

Disappearing  Propeller  Boat 

so    called    because,    unlike    other    boats,    the    propeller    is    automatically 
protected  against  all  damage.     These  boats  are  propelled  from  centre. 


We  specialize  in  three  standard  sizes  only 


Waterford 
$275.00 


John  Bull 
$325.00 


Uncle  Sam 
$375.00 


Made  In  Canada  to  suit  Canadian  condltionii  and  fully  raarant«*d. 
Illoatratrd  ratalomv  ahowinc  boat*  and  rnxinr  in  natural  colom  on   requfot. 

The  Disappearing  Propeller  Boat  Co.,  Limited,  69  Bay  Street,  Toronto.  Onl. 

Factory,  Port  Carllng:,   Munkokn   Lak«»,   Ontnrlo 


Have  You  A  Bank  Account? 

You  can  make  one  from  your  Hpaie  time.  To-day  there  arc  in  Canada, 
men  and  women,  who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for  an  hour  or 
two  daily  provides  for  many  of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply 
us  the  time,  we'll  supply  you  the  money.     Write  for  full  particulars. 

Agency  Dituion 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co..  Limited.   143-153  University  Ave..  Toronto 
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"Bought  a  new  car,  eh?     She's  a  beauty." 

"No,  Bill,  this  is  the  same  old  girl.  I've 
given  her  a  new  dress.  My  first  job  of  paint- 
ing, but  results  aren't  bad." 

"Say — that's  what  I  call  economy.  You've 
a  new  car  and  saved  $1000." 

DOUGALL    DA-COTE 

MOTOR  CAR  ENAMELS 

Do  |as  Jones  did.  Drop  in  and  see  your  hard- 
ware dealer.     He'll  tell  you  how  -it's  easy. 

The  DOUGALL  VARNISH  CO.,  LIMITED 

MONTREAL 

Associated  with  Murphy  Varnish  Co.,   U.S.A. 
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Drie*  Overnight 


Hawlevs  Hygienic  Black 


Britisn  Dye 


For  Cotton  and  Thread  Hose  and  Socks 


The  exclusion  of  German  dye  stuffs  has  stimulated  British 
scientific  research,  evolving  this  deepest  and  richest 
British  Black  dye  for  cotton  and  thread  Stockings  and 
Socks,  the  modish  and  most  economical  footwear  of  to-day. 

Hawley's  Hygienic  Black  is  dyed  upon  all  good  makes  u.  Cotton  Hose  ; 
and  these  are  finished  to  suit  the  character  of  the  goods,  with  a 
"Natural,"  a  special  soft  "Cashmere,"  a  "Silk,"  and  a  "Thread"  finish. 

Whatever  make'youlbuy  of  Cotton  \X^^VtY3  /Atjgltt,. 

or  Thread   Stockings  or  Hose,  in-  ^~.    '  DYE  ^ 

sist  on   seeing  the   Hawley  mark,  *=*^  ^;'WARRANTED 
which  is  the  guarantee  of  the  Dye.  "'"^'V/£SS4AflDW^ 

Absolutely  permanent,  retaining  its  intensity  through  wash  and  wear, 
and  thoroughly  hygienic,  not  staining  or  irritating  the  most  delicate 
skin. 

Trade    enquiries    invited. 

A.  E.  HAWLEY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  ..^tf  "d^^ii, 

Sketchley  Dye  Works,  HINCKLEY,  Eng. 
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To  Internationalize  the   Rhine 


AdinK    Will   I'lobablij   Inskt   Ox 
Throv'iiif)  the  River  Open. 

/"\NK  of  the  points  which  created 
lengthy  and  serious  discussion  at 
the  Peace  Conference  was  the  disposal 
of  German  territory  on  the  left-bank  of 
the  Rhine,  other  than  Alsace-Lorraine. 
There  was  a  party  in  France  which  de- 
manded the  cession  of  this  territory  to 
France  as  a  matter  of  defence.  Perhaps 
by  the  time  this  is  printed  the  point  will 
have  been  settled.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  an  important  point  is  raised 
by  Will  Irwin  in  the  course  of  an  article 
in  The  SaturAai  Evening  font — the 
possibility  of  internationalizinT;  the 
Rhine.     He  writes: 

Finally,  in  this  moderate  program 
comes  the  question  of  the  Rhine  itself, 
that  greatest  developed  waterway  of  the 
world.  Flowing  in  most  of  its  course 
through  Germany  the  lords  of  Prussia 
have  seen  to  it  that  not  even  a  non- 
German  rowboat  should  navigate  it 
without  special  permission.  We,  with 
the  mighty  Mississippi  in  our  midst, 
have  a  coastwise  shipping  law  which 
prevents  vessels  of  foreign  register  from 
trading  between  port  and  port.  A  for- 
eign vessel,  however,  is  free  to  sail  from 
its  home  port  to  any  part  on  the  Missi- 
ssippi, there  to  discharge  cargo.  The 
Germans  made  not  even  that  legal  con- 
cession. Moreover,  we  hold  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  from  source  to  mouth. 
Switzerland  lies  along  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Rhine,  which  is  navigable  clear 
up  to  Basel. 

And  now,  when  France  takes  perman- 
ent possession  of  Alsace,  she  herself  will 
have  a  strip  of  the  left  bank.  The 
Rhine,  the  French  say,  must  be — prob- 
ably it  will  be — internationalized.  Dy 
that  policy,  curiously,  neutral  Switzer- 
land will  profit  more  than  any  of  the 
victors  in  this  war.  Forced  for  her 
cheap  water  transportation  to  pay  any 
discriminating  carrier  rates  that  Ger- 
many might  wish  to  impose,  she  was  held 
in  commercial  slavery  to  her  gigantic 
neighbor.  With  a  free  Rhine  a  Swiss 
merchant  marine  becomes  possible. 

More,  indeed,  may  follow.  It  is  quite 
fsasible  to  run  across  Switzerland  a 
canal  connecting  the  Rhine  with  the 
Rhone,  which  traverses  France  and 
empties  into  the  Mediterranean  at 
Marseilles.      With   this   waterway  com- 


pleted there  would  be  direct  inland 
water  communication  via  Switzerland 
between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Finally,  there  is  another  proposition ; 
this  one  may  not  be  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  millions  who  in- 
habit the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine — I  shall 
discuss  their  feeling  later — it  is  to  make 
of  this  district  a  neutral  state  or  a  series 
of  neutral  states,  the  neutrality  guaran- 
teed by  the  Powers,  as  was  that  of  Bel- 
gium. This  state  would  be  forbidden  to 
arm  or  to  fortify;  and  it  might  be  held 
under  some  kind  of  tutelage  until  the 
German  debt  was  paid. 

And  what  a  stake  of  empire  it  is,  that 
river  Rhine!  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye 
two  pictures  of  it.  The  first  I  caught 
when,  having  crossed  out  of  the  Saar 
country,  we  traversed  the  hills  and  saw 
rolling  before  us  the  stretch  of  its  valley 
from  Ludwigshafen  to  Worms.  I  could 
think  of  nothing  to  express  it  better  than 
the  stock  adjective  of  the  land  boomer — 
"imperial."  It  spread  away  to  the  hills 
in  gentle  undulations,  giving  the  im- 
pression of  an  earth  made  to  biear  crops, 
as  a  coolie  is  made  to  bear  burdens.  In 
the  sunshine  of  that  clear  winter  day  its 
banks  were  fringed  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  with  factories,  wharves  and 
warehouses,  wharves,  warehouses  and 
factories.  In  a  forty-mile  run  along  its 
banks  we  seemed  never  out  of  sight  of 
great  stone  smokestacks. 

Again,  when  General  Mangin  went 
down  the  river  from  Mayence  to  dedicate 
the  new  pontoon  bridge  at  St.  Gear  we 
were  allowed  to  join  his  party  and  to 
follow  him  in  a  little  American-built 
submarine  chaser.  Descriptions  of  that 
classical  trip  down  the  castled  Rhine  are 
old  stories  of  travel.  Besides,  a  snow- 
less  .January  is  a  poor  time  to  see  a  pic- 
turesque country.  Therefore  I  shall 
spare  the  scenery.  Indeed,  through  most 
cf  the  trip  a  winter  mist  hung  over  the 
hills  where  the  castles  are. 

In  one  sense  I  was  rather  glad  of  that. 
It  blotted  out  the  distractions,  and 
watching  the  nearer  banks  one  got  an 
impression  of  its  richness  and  its  indus- 
trial uses.  Here  again  the  improve- 
ments seemed  almost  continuous.  Along 
this  river,  indeed,  Germany  has  installed 
harbors  that  compare  favorably  in  dock- 
ing space,  warehouses  and  all  facilities 
with  her  great  sea-coast  harbors.  An-^ 
as  General  Mangin,  a  born  Lorrainer, 
pointed  out,  she  has  done  it  all  since  she 
stole  Lorraine — and  mostly  from  the  in- 
direct profits  of  her  theft. 


The     Future    Penalty    of    Whiskers? 
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Chiclets  meant  a  lot  to  Us 

"Good  old  Chiclets!     They  steadied  our  nerves  and  eased  our  thirst  in 
some  pretty  hot  corners  overseas.     And  they  go  just  as  good  back  here." 

More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  million ---155,945,000  to  be  exact ---pieces 

of  Adams  chewing  gum  were  sent  overseas  to  Allied  soldiers.     Governments, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,   Knights  of  Columbus  —  all  realized  the  wonderful  value  of 

good  chewing  gum  in  keeping  up  morale.     You'll  find,  when  things 

become   a    little    strenuous,    that{  an    Adams    Chiclet    relieves    the 

tension. 

Chiclets  are  sold  everywhere.     Next  time  you  see  Chic- 
lets displayed,  leave  a  nickel  and  get  ten  Chiclets. 


MADK  IN  CANADA  BY 

CANADIAN  CHEWING  GUM  CO.,  LIMITKD 
Toronto  Wlnnlpeit  Vancouver 


■ — an  Adams  product,  particularly  prepared 
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Friends 


THE  Goodyear  Cord  Tire 
is  the  supreme  product 
of  this  institution.  It  is 
the  fine  result  of  the  mightest 
effort  of  a  world-wide  organi- 
zation unlimited  in  means  and 
old  in  experience.  Into  it  goes 
every  worth-while  idea,  every 
extra-quality  material,  we  have 
developed. 

Naturally  this  tire  serves  supremely  well 
— in  economy  and  in  satisfaction.  Throuo^h 
extraordinarily  long  mileage  it  over- 
shadows its  extra  price.  By  liveh  and  mus- 
cular action  it  makes  riding  and  driving 
easy — saves  car  and  gasoline. 

You  would  expect  Goodyear  to  produce 


this  tire.  Our  entire  history  is  but  the  story 
of  tire  de\  elopment.  We  have  sought  the 
friendship  of  the  w  orld's  motorists  by  build- 
ing tires  ever  better,  hy  discovering  the 
man\  things  that  make  the  automobile  tire 
of  to-day  a  willing  and  efificient  servant.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  while  higher  in  price, 
tire-cost-per-mile  is  lower  to-day  than  be- 
fore Goodyear  Cord  entered  the  field. 

OnK   on  that  one  basis — quality  and 

service do  we  wish  the  Goodyear  Service 

Station  to  sell  you  Goodyear  Tires.  Your 
part  in  the  bargain  is  to  call  there  and  talk 
it  over. 

Ask,  also,  about  the  Goodyear  Hea\y 
Tourist  Tubes.    You'll  find  them  extra  thick 

and  extra  good giving  greater  service  in 

any  tire  and  especially  suited  to  the  Good- 
vear  Cord  Tire. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
of  Canada,  Limited 
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The  Dean  "Sunnyside  Torpedo"  Canoe 

What  other  sport  is  there  like  canoeing  7  With  a  canoe  you  can  paddle  or  sail,  drift  or  race 
to  for  a  flsh  or  swim,  and  there  is  no  other  canoe  like  the  Dean  "Sunnyside  Torpedo"— 
speedy  and  safe.  Paddle  your  own  canoe  and  be  sure  it's  a  Dean  "Sunnyside  Torpedo  " 
Made  of  the  highest  grade  materials,  copper  nails  and  brass  screws  throughout,  and  built 
on  the  Dean  close-ribbed  metallic  joint  construction  system. 

Write  for  full  particulars  of  the  "Sunnyside  Torpedo."  also  launches,  sailboats,  motors, 
accessories,  etc. 

SOLDIERS — ^A  discount  will  be  allowed  men  returninx  from  overseas  on  all  "Dean"  prodocta. 

Walter  Dean  Canoe  &  Boat  Co., 


FOOT   OF   YORK    STREET 


TORONTO 


To  Subscribe  for  MACLEAN^S 

Just  sign  the  coupon,  pin  $2.00  to  it,  and  mail  it  in. 
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Toronto,  Ontario 
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Is  British   Foreign  Office  Against  League? 


I'jiiropraii  XrirKp'tjicrx  ('luer(/(i  Ai'i.s- 
liK-ndic  Fdiiiilir.t   W'itli  I ntrupoinj 

T^HE  story  is  circulating  among 
European  .  newspapers  that  the 
British  foreign  office  is  in  reality  very 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions plan.  Current  Opinion  prints  an 
article  that  on  first  thought  suggests 
serious  differences  in  Britain.  It  at- 
tempts to  show  that  the  aristocratic 
old  families  of  Britain,  who  are  said  to 
control  the  foreign  office  as  they  con- 
tiolled  it  for  many  generations,  are  ut- 
terly against  the  League  and  that,  in  case 
the  League  actually  goes  through,  they 
vill  endeavor  to  convert  it  into  an  in- 
strument for  the  perpetuation  of 
oligarchical  forms  of  Government.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
'his  article  is  based  entirely  on  extract? 
from  European  newspapers  most  of 
which  if  not  all,  are  openly  against  the 
League. 

The   article   is   presented   for   what   it 
is  worth : 

Baron  Sonnino's  organ,  the  Giornale 
d'ltalia,  and  the  somewhat  royalist 
Gauloix  have  hinted  that  "Wilsonism" 
is  a  disappointment  to  the  whole  school 
of  diplomatists  which,  ever  since  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  has  controlled 
the  foreign  office  in  London.  Mr.  Bal- 
four is  the  most  skilled  in  concaaling 
the  true  state  of  his  feelings.  He  is 
supposed  to  content  himself  with  a 
theory  that  the  Wilsonian  League  will 
be  controlled  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
an  idea  dreaded  by  the  Latin  nations, 
which  fear  the  effect  upon  the  continent 
of  Europe.  German  agents  and  Rus- 
sian agents  have  made  one  with  envoys 
from  Hungary  in  saturating  Switzer- 
land with  the  argument  that  whatever 
form  may  be  assumed  by  Mr,  Wilson'? 
League,  it  will  in  reality  be  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  combination  for  world  dominion 
based  upon  sea-power.  Mr.  Balfour  is 
accused  in  certain  Swiss  propaganda 
ot  working  along  these  lines,  as  the  one 
hope  of  safety  for  the  traditional  diplo- 
macy which  has  conducted  British 
foreign  policy  for  three  generations. 
Mr.  Tchicherin,  Bolshevist  foreign 
minister,  is  credited  with  holding  this 
notion.  It  long  held  the  field,  says  the 
Rome  Tribuna,  in  Vatican  circles.  If 
the  old  guard  at  the  British  foreign 
office  gets  its  way,  the  new  Germany 
will  be  kept  out  of  the  League  of  Na- 


tions indefinitely  and  so  would  a  Soviet 
Hussia.     in  fact,  a  scheme  to  make  the 
Government  of  the  League  of  Nations 
oligarchical     is     charged     against     the 
whok'  Con.seivative  clique  in  the  Lloyd 
George  ministr.v.       This  explains  some 
peculiaiities  in  the  first  draft. 
What     perplexes    the     British     foieign 
office  is  the  attitude  to  be  taken  by  the 
League    of    Nations     when     the    "mon- 
archical  agitation   is  ripe.     As  yet  the 
tendency  cf  the  advocates  of  a  League 
has    been    too    republican    to    suit    the 
pundits   in    London's  official   world,   the 
men    like    Lord    Curaon    and    the    Lord 
Chancellor.     The     alarm     was    at     one 
time  so  great  that  the  American   dele- 
gates in  Paris  assured  the  British  that 
the  Wa.shington  Government  would   not 
undertake   to   dictate   to  any  nation    in 
Europe    the    form    of    its    Government 
This  did  not  satisfy  a  certain  Tory  ele 
ment  in   London.     The  League,  it  held, 
ought  to  take  a  definite   stand  against 
any  further  overthrow  of  dynasties  in 
Europe.     What  the  reply  of  the  Ameri- 
cans was  does   not  appear  in  the  com 
ments   of   the    inspired    press;    but   the 
extreme    Socialist    papers    abroad    are 
complaining  that,  as  it  is  now  framed, 
the  constitution  of  the  League  requires 
its  members  to  come  to  the  aid  of  any 
monarch    in    the    covenant   whose    peo- 
ple desire  to  get   rid  of  him.     That   is 
the  object  for  which,  among  others,  the 
British  foreign  office  is  fighting.       The 
Bolshevists  are  flooding  Germany  with 
leaflets,   says   the   Matin,   in   which    the 
League  of  Nations  figures  as  a  device 
for  the  perpetuation  of  European  mon- 
archy.      The  Humanite    especially    ob- 
jects to  the  toleration  by  the  League  of 
orders   of   nobility   and   their  extension 
by  royal  "favor  and  condescension"  u> 
the  republics  signing  the  covenant. 

''PHE  outcry  in  London  Liberal  circles 
-*■  against  the  oligarchical  Government 
proposed  for  the  Le.ngue  of  Nations  is 
interpreted  in  the  bolder  Paris  press  as 
part  of  a  plan  to  wrest  the  British 
forei.gn  office  from  the  clutches  of  the 
aristocracy  which  has  ruled  it  since 
Queen  Victoria's  day.  The  British 
foreign  office,  as  anyone  may  realize 
who  studies  the  comments  of  the  past 
few  months  in  the  London  Netvs  and  the 
London  Globe,  is  the  citadel  of  secret 
diplomacy.  Entrance  to  the  British 
diplomatic  service  is  difficult  to  all  but 
a  favored  few.  The  system  of  com- 
petitive examinations  is  applied  with 
certain  reservations  to  this  department 
of  the  public  service.  The  diplomacy 
of  Great  Britain  is  thus  handed  over 
generation  after  generation  to  the  selec- 
ted families. 


The  New  Life  in  a  Dry  America 


II  hilt  it  IX  (iiiiiKi  III  Ill-Like  Arciiril- 
1 11'/   til   /'iipiiliir  A  iithiir 

TTOW  is  Uncle  Sam  going  to  manage 
after  .lune  thirtieth  of  this  year 
when  the  long  drought  .starts?  They 
are  asking  that  question  across  the  line, 
and  it  is  causing  some  degree  of  un- 
easiness. Will  the  new  era  last  long? 
How  will  New  York,  or  rather  the  visi- 
tors to  New  York,  get  along  without  it? 
Will  there  be  a  gain  in  national  efficiency 
and  health? 

Harry  Leon  Wilson,  the  American 
humorist,  who  has  created  some  very 
famous  characters  including  Bunker 
Bean,  Cousin  Egbert,  Ma  Pettingill  and 
the  Honorable  George,  essays  an  answer 
to  some  of  the  questions  that  crop  up  in 
the  course  of  an  article  in  The  Saturday 
Eveninij  Post.  He  does  it,  of  course,  in 
a  facetious  vein,  but  he  leaves  the  im- 
pression that  on  the  whole  he  believes  it 
is  going  to  do  the  American  people  a 
lot  of  good  to  have  their  tipple  cut  off. 
He  believes,  most  important  of  all  that 


drink  will  never  come  back.  Further  he 
believes  that  drink  is  only  the  first  of 
the  national  vices  to  go  by  the  board. 
He  says: 

And  so  it  should  now  be  the  mission 
'f  our  ablest  evangels  to  undermine  the 
reputation  of  the  two  narcotic  poisons 
that  still  retard  our  progress.  I  have 
tried,  so  as  not  to  shock  the  sensitive, 
to  lead  up  gently  to  this  venomous  pro- 
scription of  your  old  friends,  tobacco  and 
coffee. 

Again  the  raucous  laughter  of  dis- 
dain. All  right,  laugh  on!  But  these 
drugs  were  foredoomed  the  day  proud 
rum  was  brought  low.  I  can  imagine  a 
conscientious  drinker  just  now  writing 
this  in  pained  sarcasm,  but  I  hope  no 
one  in  this  vast  and  attentive  audience 
will  think  me  in  the  least  flippant  or 
frivolous  when  I  assert  that  tobacco  and 
coffee  have  in  the  aggregate  wrought 
more  havoc  to  the  human  system  than 
ever  did  the  ousted  member  of  the  great 
narcotic  triune.  Because  of  their  wider 
use,  it  is  true.  They  have  not  killed  out- 
right .so  many  weaklings,  but  year  by 
year,  almost  unobserved,  they  have 
lowered  the  efficiency  of  their  thousands 
where  drink  has  but  slain  its  dozen. 

We  have  in  flawless  working  order  a 
political    machine   of   =u"h    cunning    po- 
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Making  Motoring  Popular- 
Keeping  It  Economical  and  Safe 

1919    finds    Dunlop  Traction  Tread — Cord    and    Regular — out 
to  surpass  all  quality  records. 
In  1918  more  new  friends  were  made — more  "Tractions"  were  sold — 
than  in  any  other  year. 
Our  own  men,  motoring  in  the  various  portions  of  Canada  on  their  daily  duties, 
had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  see  coundess  "Tractions"  in  service.     They  saw 
them  on  big  city  streets,  in  the  quiet  of  the  country,  over  the  even,  carefully-graded 
expanses  of  highways,  and  on  the  hilly  going  of  the  mountmnous  districts;    but  the 
important  point  is  that  they  saw  them  delivering  service  of  a  new  order — the  kind  of 
service  that  has  no  "backfire,"  no  "added  entries"  of  cost  to  the  Tire  Bankbook. 
With  "Tractions"  now  obtainable  in  G>rd,  as  well  as  in  ReguW  Construction — 
with   each  part  of  the  tire  made  sturdier  than  ever  before,  with  countless  car 
owners  saying  "'Tractions'  Deserve  Well  Because  They  Serve  Well"— the  logical 
choice  for  tire  equipment  is  the  "Master  of  the  Road." 

The"Two  HawU^linecondsttof:  Dunlop  G)rd — ^"Traction"  and  "Ribbed"     Dunlog 
Regular— "Traction."  "Special"  "Ribbed."  "Oipper."  "Plain."  Dunlop  "Clipper"  and  Dunlop 
"Ribbed"  (Regular)— bodi  anti-«kida— •ell  at  the  priceof  " Plains." a  remarkaUe  opportunity. 

DUNLOP  TIRE  &  RUBBER  GOODS  CO.,  Limited 


Head  Office  and  Factories: 
TORONTO 
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Burroughs  Adding  Machine  of  Canada,  Limited 


Adding  —  Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 


Windsor.  Out. 
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And  It  Saves  $800  a  Year,  Too 


in  addition  to  what  Mr,  Dunlop  tells 
in   his   letter  on  the  page   opposite 


On  the  evening  of  December  31st 
Dunlop- Magee  Conripany,  Limited, 
closed  at  6  o'clock,  as  usual. 

^i  9  0  'clock  the  annual  statement  was 
ready  for  the  board  of  directors. 

"But  we  couldn't  have  done  it," 
Mr.  Dunlop,  the  Manager  says,  "with- 
out the  Burroughs  Machine." 

Of  course  it  was  the  everyday  work 


of  the  Burroughs,  day  after  day,  that 
made  that  performance  possible— because 
a  Burroughs  has  all  postings  and  exten- 
sions made  and  proved  every  evening. 

Dunlop-Magee  Company,  Limited, 
appreciates  that  result  of  Burroughs 
methods  —  even  more  than  the  salary 
saving  of  "not  less  than  ^800  a  year" 
which  the  machine  makes  for  them. 


The  A  B  C  of  Business 

The  standard  Burroughs  line  embraces 
machines  for  Adding,  for  Bookkeeping 
and  for  Calculating — among  them  a 
model  which  will  fit  into  any  business, 
large  or  small,  and  repay  its  cost  in  the 
savings  of  a  few  months. 

Burroughs  offices  are  maintained  in 
many  Canadian  cities — St.  Johns,  Nfld.; 
Halifax,  N.  S.;  St.  John,  N.  B.;  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  P.  Q.;  Ottawa,  Toronto 
and  Hamilton,  Ont.;  Winnipeg,  Man.; 
Regina  and  Saskatoon,  Sask. ;  Calgary 
and  Edmonton,  Alta.;  Vancouver  and 
Victoria,  B.  C. 
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Windsor.  Ont. 
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Next  To 
Nature's  Heart 

Your  vacation  will  be  a  source  of 
wonderful  and  lasting  remembrance 
if  you  spend  it  in  the  vast  virgin 
forests,  on  the  crystal  clear  lakes  and 
streams  which  abound  in  beautiful 

Algonquin  Park 

in  the  Highlands  of  Ontario,  Canada. 
If  you  want  rest  and  recreation;  if  you  en- 
joy boating,  fishing,  swimming,  camping, 
you  will  find  them  all  unexcelled  in  this 
glorious  spot.  Here  are  1,750,000  acres  of 
virgin  forests;  pure,  life-giving,  tissue- 
building  air  breathed  at  an  altitude  of  2,000 
feet.  The  myriad  lakes  and  streams 
abound  with  the  finny  beauties  that  fight. 
It  is  the  perfect  vacation  spot.  Reached 
only  via  the  Grand  Trunk  System.  Write 
or  see 

C.  E.  HORNING, 

Union  Station, 

Toronto 
r      J   QUINLAN, 

Bonaventure  Station, 
Montreal 


CANT  PUNCTURE 
NOR  BLOW  OUT 

DAYTON  AIRLESS  TIRES  in 
the  past  6  years  have  been 
used  by  thousands  of  owners  of 
light  passenger 
and  delivery  cars 
in  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world, 
and  have  conclu- 
sively demon- 
strated: 

Ist-They  can't 
puncture  nor 
blowout. 
2nd  — They  ride 
as  smoothly  as 
pneumatics. 
3rd  —  They  give 
much  longer 
wear  than  the 
average  pneu- 
matic. 
4th — They  abso- 
lutely will  not 
injure  the  car. 
They  have  been 
endorsedby  50,000 
or  more  satisfied 
users  including 
the  late  George 
Westinghouse  and 
Edward  Grey,  formerly  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Company, 

Piers  of  live,  elastic  rubber  built  about 
one  inch  apart  inside  the  casine  and  vul- 
canized or  welded  to  it  take  the  place  of  an 
inner  tube. 
Nothing  can  happen  but  wear. 
We  have  standardized  on  30  x  3  and 
30  X  3^2  and  the  price  is  right. 

We    sell    direct    where    "we    have    no    dealer. 
We     want     an     exclusive     dealer     in     every 
county — tire    experience    not    necessary.      Ex- 
cellent   chance    to    build    ur>    in    a    protected 
territory   a    very   profitable   business   either    by 
Itself  or  as  a  side  line. 
TH£  DflYTOM  RUBBJIR  MFG.  CO.,  OAHON.  OHIO 
MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  

The  Daytoa  Bubber  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept    M.L.    Dayton,  Ohio 

Please  send  without  obligation  booklet 
and  information  on  Dayton  Airless  Tires 
as  checked  below : 

For  Ford  pleasure  cars. 

For  light  delivery  cars. 

Proposition   to   dealers. 


Name  .... 
Address 


County State.. 


tency  that  no  obstacle  may  withstand 
it — a  machine  that  in  five  more  years,  if 
it  chose,  could  make  corned  beef  and 
cabbage  illegal.  And  having  done  with 
alcohol  what  the  wisest  statesman,  the 
canniest  politician  did  not  believe  even 
faintly  possible  five  years  ago,  does  any- 
one believe  this  same  superb  machine 
can't — and  won't — put  bevond  the  legal 
reach  of  us  the  two  narcotics  that  un- 
questionably do  to  us  what  the  working- 
man's  beer  did  to  him?  Not  so!  'The 
campaign  is  on.  And  the  machine  will 
be  stronger.  For  a  lot  of  irritated 
voters  don't  care  what  happens  now. 

I  want  a  law  passed  as  soon  as  may 
be,  forbidding  us  to  batter  down  our 
hearts  with  this  narcotic  ram.  I  know 
that  generations  to  come  will  be  better 
without  our  high  percentage  of  tobacco 
hearts.  I  not  only  think  other  people 
should  quit  smoking,  but  I  have  long 
wished  to  quit  myself.  And  I  shall  quit, 
too,  the  very  day  I  can  no  longer  obtain 
any  tobacco  by  purchase,  beggary  or 
theft. 

Coffee  will  fight  even  harder.  Equally 
iniquitous  with  the  other  poisons,  it  yet 
has  more  addicts  and  so  is  thought  more 
moral.  There  are  still  those — though  of 
a  low  cranial  index — ^who  even  consider 
it  to  have  a  food  value.  Here  we  shall 
need  a  long  campaign  of  education; 
though,  to  be  sure,  with  brains  cleaned 
of  alcohol  and  tobacco  toxins,  we  shall 
educate  quicker. 

Alcohol,  he  declares,  is  gone  for  good. 
On  this  point,  he  sees  the  possibility  of 
a  "carry  over" — large  supplies  safely 
cached,  private  stills  and  so  on.  But  all 
that  sort  of  thing  will  be  passing 
phenomena. 

But  the  hoards  of  cached  liquor  will 
seep  out  with  this  generation.  And 
those  devices  for  home  brewing  and  dis- 
tilling will  rust  soon  enough  with 
neglect.  Here  and  there  an  enthusiast 
will  keep  alive  the  hom«ly  old  custom, 
but  it  is  going  to  die  swiftly  for  all  but 
a  few  of  us,  and  ultimately  for  that  few. 
Because  under  such  restraint  as  even  a 
widely  derided  law  can  impose  we  shall 
not  only  quit  drinking,  but  we  shall  quit 
thinking  of  drink. 

Really  the  vast  languid  majority  of 
us  care  too  little  for  drink  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  making  it.  There  are  scared 
tipplers  who  think  to  whistle  past  the 
graveyard,  but  they  can't  whistle  for- 
ever, and  this  particular  graveyard  is 
endless.  I  guess  that  within  so  few  as 
ten  years  anyone  suggesting  our  return 
to  the  onen  sale  of  alcoholic  drink  will 
merely  be  studied,  amid  suitable  sur- 
roundings, by  one  or  more  alienists. 
Probably  more.  Lots  of  them  will  be 
intrigued  by  the  case,  as  we  novelists 
like  to  put  it.  It  may  seem  hard,  old 
scouts;  unbelievable  and  outrageous; 
but  in  a  way  of  speaking  you  are  up 
'against  it.  And  personally  I  am  de- 
lighted. As  a  student  of  human  beings 
I  like  to  observe  them  under  novel 
stresses.  We  are  in  a  way  to  have  new 
light  on  the  race. 

What  effect  is  this  going  to  have  on 
the  lives,  the  habits  and  the  customs  of 
people?  Mr.  Wilson  does  not  think  it  is 
going  to  bring  about  the  millennium,  but 
he  rather  typically  sees  some  advant- 
ages. 

We  shall  no  longer  sit  up  with  our 
nerves  to  hear  the  Jewish  black-face 
comedian  tell  funny  jokes  about  his 
mother-in-law  in  a  dialect  neither  Jew- 
ish nor  black-face;  nor  to  watch  dainty 
little  Florine  Fluflu  dance  the  quaint  old 
folk  dances  of  Gomorrah  without  her 
stockings  on.  Nor  shall  we  longer  crowd 
into  a  palace  of  the  dance  at  midnight, 
there  to  try  the  new  steps  and  the  old 
drinks  until  an  hour  when  the  proprietor 
doesn't  dare  sell  another  round.  We 
shall  still  wish  to  stay  up  and  do  these 
things,  but  we  never  did  do  it  on  ginger 
ale  and  we  can't  now. 

As  for  music  with  meals,  I  look  for 
the  first  lynching  of  a  jazz  band  to  occur 
on  Broadway  about  August  1,  1919.  I 
myself  have  always  believed  that  these 
offenders  should  be  picked  off  with  fire- 
arms where  they  sat,  but  I  suppose  I 
shall  have  to  let  orderly  mob  law  take  its 
course. 

Finally,  he  raises  a  point  that  wouM 
not  occur  to  many  people,  the  effect  of 
abstinence  on  the  written  annals  of  our 
age. 


Little  remains  to  be  told.  But  I 
should  like  myself  to  be  told  what  a  poor 
writer  of  fiction  is  to  do  in  this  new  time. 
The  war  hit  us  hard.  Take  the  im- 
portant matter  of  villains.  Just  now  we 
simply  can't  have  an  English  villain; 
nor  a  French  nor  an  Italian  nor  a  Bel- 
gian. And  since  it  has  become  illegal 
to  shoot  a  German  there  is  little  to  be 
done  with  a  German  villain;  he  was 
never  worth  much  anyway  except  for  the 
coarser  sorts  of  crime.  For  the  present 
a  villain  subtle  enough  to  keep  a  tired 
business  man  awake  must  be  Turkish, 
and  this  will  cramp  the  style  of  the  best 
of  us.  Of  course  in  about  two  years  the 
normal  relations  of  antipathy  will  have 
been  resumed,  and  we  can  again  take 
our  choice  of  villains,  but  until  that  time 
it's  dark  days  for  the  plot. 

But  this  limitation  is  insignificant  be- 
side the  handicap  a  dry  law  puts  upon 
us  all.  Some  of  us  are  beyond  the  need 
of  villains,  but  all  must  suffer  for  want 
of  drinking  characters.  What  are  the 
creatures  of  the  underworld  to  sop  up 
in  their  foul  dens  while  planning  the 
great  pearl  robbery  for  a  ten-cent  maga- 
zine? Could  you  fancy  a  burglar  who 
toys  with  a  nut  sundae?  Or  in  the 
thirty-five-center  can  Reggie  Van  Van- 
van  come  to  his  bachelor  apartments 
after  his  rejection  by  Alicia  Van  Some- 
thing else  and  order  his  perfectly  trained 
man-servant  to  fetch  him  a  mug  of 
buttermilk?  Dash  it  all,  no!  The  mo- 
ment he  hasto  quite  ordering  brandy  and 
soda  in  quantities  that  insure  our  shud- 
dering respect  it's  going  to  be  all  off  with 
Reggie,  old  top.  We  shall  begin  to  see 
that  he  is  like  the  rest  of  us  and  ought 
to  go  to  work. 

And  what  about  dear  old  Colonel  Van 
Whoosh  and  his  cellar  of  rare  vintages 
laid  down  in  sixty-eight?  Do  you  think 
for  a  moment  the  dear  old  chap  can  get 
by  with  a  cellar  of  unmolested  grape 
juice  laid  down  in  July,  1919?  Not  with 
me.  The  old  soak  may  even  make  all 
sorts  of  a  nasty  row  with  the  club 
steward  about  his  bottle  of  vintage 
sarsaparilla  being  corked,  but  I 'shall  be 
left  cold. 

In  short,  who  after  this  can  pretend  to 
write  with  a  straight  face  of  certain  of 
the  lighter  iniquities  hitherto  made  ven- 
ial by  drink?  Can  a  man  about  town  con- 
tinue to  be  that  on  mineral  water?  In 
life,  certainly;  but  not  in  any  fiction  that 
gets  into  a  window  display.  What  about 
the  fast  hunting  set? 

What  about  the  character  that  has 
sunk  low  through  the  drink,  and  goes 
out  to  the  grreat  clean  West  to  be  made 
a  man  again,  and  comes  back  in  a  late 
chapter,  slightly  gray  at  the  temples 
but  bronzed  and  rugged  and  dry — dry! 
I  get  thirsty  thinking  of  him. 

And  that  dear  land  of  Bohemia,  to  be 
incorporated  now  as  a  respectable  sub- 
urb— East  Philistia — with  a  steam 
laundry  and  water  taxes  and  a  Civic 
Purity  League!     This  is  no  joke. 

And  look  forward  a  bit.  as  I  have  ten- 
derly warned  you  to.  What  will  a  din- 
ner be  like?  I  mean  one  of  those  small- 
ish smart  affairs  in  the  rich  millionaire's 
palatial  home  on  Fifth  Avenue,  which 
is  still  being  used  for  residence  purposes 
in  fiction  though  mostly  occupied  by 
bird  and  animal  stores  and  smart 
shops  where  they  charge  you  seventy- 
five  cents  for  a  soft  collar  if 
you  are  not  smart.  But  let  that  go.  Get 
to  this  dinner  in  your  chosen  magazine. 
Will  there  be  that  dry  old  Oloroso  sherry 
with  the  tortue  verte,  claire?  I  should 
say  not !  And  no  Chateau  Malescot  with 
the  filet  de  dinde  a  la  Perigueux;  no 
1905  champagne  with  the  selle  d'agneau; 
no  special  Madeira  of  1850  to  help  the 
terrapin;  no  Romance  Conti,  1865,  with 
the  canvasback  ducks;  no  decent  Chablis 
with  the  chile  con  came;  no  sparkling 
Moselle  with  the  mashed  turnips;  no 
1811  brandy  with  the  pickled  beets;  no 
prime  chartreuse  with  the  fried  mush 
a  la  camp  de  lumber;  no  rich  elder-berry 
cordial  with  the  bread  pudding;  no  bock 

beer  with  the  But  you  know  the 

way  a  competent  writer  can  drag  out 
these  little  affairs. 

And  then  the  fair  hostess  in  any 
decent  magazine  would  tell  Parkins  in 
low,  well-bred  tones  to  get  a  move  on 
him  and  serve  coffee  in  the  Louis  Quinze 
drawing-room.  Pretty  soon  she  won't 
do  that  Pretty  soon  she  will  know 
darned    well    that    Parkins    would    be 
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■pifiched  if  he  tri«d  to  pull  off  that  little 
tiling.  For  the  first  few  years  Parkins 
may  get  by  with  it  down  among  the  sta- 
tionary washtubs,  but  not  in  any  draw- 
ing-room; nor  even  out  in  the  woodshed 
if  that  happens  to  be  in  view  of  t'le 
neighbors. 

Nor  will  the  host  then  gaze  dreamily 
reminiscent  through  the  azure  cloud  of 
his  pure  Havana;  nor  will  the  hero  ab- 
sently flick  the  ash  from  his  cigarette. 
The  best  he  can  do  in  those  days  will  be 
to  mumble  a  bit  of  illicit  cut  plug  while 
his  hostess  rallies  him  merrily  upon  his 


silent  manner.  And  hostess  herself, 
mind  you,  no  longer  clasping  a  dainty 
perfumed  cigarette  between  her  jeweled 
fingers.  For  so  low  had  we  fallen  that 
only  in  Iowa  and  certain  parts  of  Los 
Angeles  was  it  still  believed  that  none 
but  abandoned  women  smoke  cigarettes. 
It  was  time  for  the  awakening.  But 
think  of  the  difference  to  us  who  learned 
to  write  of  another  sort  of  people.  The 
outlook  is  painful.  I  think  of  studying 
to  be  a  bricklayer  or  an  egg  candler.  Or 
I  may  abandon  all  brain  work  and  write 
scenarios  for  moving  pictures. 


Ambassador  Tells  Story  of  Peace  Ship 


I  .S,  ex-Minwter  to  Denmark  Writes 

Hwmnrou«  Account  of  Ford 

Party  in-  Copenhagen. 

lUST  what  did  the  Danes  think  of  the 
Mme.  Rosa  Schwimmer- Henry 
Ford  Peace  jaunt  to  Denmark?  The 
inside  story  is  told  in  the  Colliers' 
Weekly  by  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  lately 
American  Minister  to  Denmark.  He 
writes  of  Mme.  Schwimmer's  first  visit 
to  him  in  1915,  and  of  her  American 
plans,  chronicles  the  arrival  of  that  won- 
derful aggregation  aboard  the  peace 
ship,  and  then  tells  how  he  had  to 
manoeuvre  to  rid  Denmark  of  them,  in 
order  that  the  U.S.  should  not  be  made 
a  laughing  stock.    He  writes: 

My  first  intention  as  regards  the  Ford 
Party  was  to  feed  them,  prevent  them,  if 
possible,  from  being  ridiculed,  and  assist 
them  to  slide  out  of  the  country  as  soon 
as  possible.  Mme.  Rosika  Schwimmer 
was  installed  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  from 
which  she  issued  her  commands  and 
ordered  money  to  be  spent  with  a  lavish 
hand,  and  net  selfishly,  as  calumniators 
have  asserted.  Mr.  PlantiflF,  groaning 
in  spirit,  in  public,  and  protesting 
piteously,  in  private,  saw  the  hard- 
larned  cash  of  Mr.  Ford  disappearing 
vapidly.  But  it  generated  great  en- 
thusiasm; songs  of  welcome  were  liber- 
r.lly  paid  for,  and  every  kindness  shown 
()  Madame  Schwimmer  and  the  pilgrims 
Aas  acknowledged  at  once  by  gifts  of 
•  y.quisite  flowers  in  fitting  vases,  or  by 
-ome  tribute  presented  after  the  manner 
of  royal  people  when  they  give  decora- 
tions. There  was  great  rejoicing 
among  the  Uplifters  in  Copenhagen,  and 
the  people  at  large  were  much  impressed 
by  the  meetings  and  the  speeches — made 
in  English — by  the  orators,  who  com- 
prised at  lea.st  more  than  half  of  the 
pilgrims. 

When  delegations  of  these  pilgrims 
appeared  at  two  "teas"  given  by  my 
wife,  assisted  by  the  ladies  of  the  lega- 
tion, who  with  their  friends  were  great- 
Iv  excited  over  the  prospect  of  the  joys 
to  come,  I  felt  that  I  must  do  some- 
thing to  assist  Mr.  PlantifT  in  smooth- 
ing the  tumultuous  waves  that  sur- 
rounded him;  and,  besides,  I  began  to 
fear  that  some  of  the  Copenhagen  jour- 
nals, who  are  painfully  outspoken  at 
times,  might  change  their  tone  and  even 
insinuate  that  the  free  and  easy  manner 
in  which  some  of  the  pilgrims  conducted 
themselves  might  be  misinterpreted. 

As  the  pilgrims  came  to  shake  hands 
they  astonished  me  by  their  youth.  For 
instance,  a  very  young  lady,  apparently 
just  out  of  school,  said:  "I  am  Miss 
Hattie  Green"— the  "Miss"  being  pro- 
nounced rather  indistinctly.  "And  this 
is  your  husband?"  I  asked,  noticing  a 
very  slender  youth  who  accompanied 
her.  She  laughed.  "Oh,  no,"  she  said, 
"that's  Billy  I>oe;  he's  from  Montana; 
I'm  from  Michigan.  I  just  picked  him 
up  on  the  voyage;  but  we  are  good  pals, 
aren't  we,  Billy?" 

To  another  young  lady,  hardly  out 
of  her  teens:  "Are  you  a  delegate?" 
"Oh,  no,"  she  said,  "I'm  a  stenographer. 
My  boss  couldn't  come,  and  he  said: 
'Ladies,  don't  you  want  an  ocean  voy- 
age?' And  I  said:  'Sure!'  I  say,  Mr. 
Minister,  your  wife  certainly  does  know 
how  to  spread  the  grub." 

In  the  meantime  poor  Mr.  PlantifT  had 
taken  refuge  at  the  tea  table  with 
Madame  de  Hagermann-Lindencrone, 
who  was  having  celebrities  pointed  out 
to  her.    Having  shaken  hands  with  many 


youths  and  maidens — including  the  very 
young  and  charming  secretaries  of  the 
society  for  making  better  babies — I  ap- 
proached Mr.  Plantiff,  who  for  a  moment 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  woes. 

"Some  of  these  people  are  so  very 
young,"  I  said.  "Haven't  you  some  kind 
of  a  chaperon  on  board?" 

"My  God!"  Mr.  Plantiff  answered, 
forgetting  propriety  in  his  fervor,  "do 
you  see  that  old  lady  over  there  with 
the  white  mustache  and  the  stern  man- 
ner? She  started  out  as  a  self-elected 
chaperon;  but  her  mustache  turned 
white  on  the  voyage!" 

There  were  editors,  among  them  Mr. 
Hi  Henry,  whom  I  had  met  in  the  South; 
there  were  poets,  who  took  me  aside 
and  read  beautiful  tributes  to  peace ;  but 
a  majority  of  the  pilg:rims  seemed  to  be 
gay  and  happy  persons,  bent  on  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  wealth  for  the  first  time; 
and  some  of  them  so  unidealistic  that,  I 
fear,  Madame  Schwimmer  found  them 
very  trying;  nevertheless  she  went  on 
with  the  formation  of  a  great  plan  which 
included  a  standing  committee  at  Stock- 
holm and  the  establishment  of  a  machine 
with  ramifications  everywhere.  She 
was  evidently  very  sincere,  very  fervent 
;ind  not  self-seeking — but  her  progress 
resembled  that  of  a  modern  Boadicea  to 
whose  fiery  chariot  Mr.  Ford's  unhappy 
financial  representative  had  been  closely 
tied.  Being  a  Philistine,  I  could  not 
fathom  the  plans  of  Madame  Schwim- 
mer, though  they  appeared  to  be  lucid 
compared  to  those  of  the  followers  in 
her  immediate  circle.  It  was  necessary 
to  relieve  the  agony  of  Mr.  PlantifT, 
who  knew  Broadway  much  better  than 
the  paths  of  Utopia. 

Besides,    the    papers    began    to    hint 
that  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  even 
if  they   were   Americans,   could   not   be 
seen    in    the    cafes — there    were    cafes 
and   cafes   in   Copenhagen — too   late   at 
night.     .\nd  then  there  were  the  dances. 
Some   of  the  elder  pilgrims   seemed   to 
think  that  they  might  vary  their  work 
by   assuming   the   privileges    that   they 
would    have   had    in    Paris,    in    the    old  i 
days,  by  visiting  the  Danish  equivalents  ; 
to  "the   Moulin   Rouge   and   the   Galerie  I 
des  Lilas:   the  necessity  of  getting  rid  ' 
of    my  compatriots    became    more    and  j 
more     apparent.       My     colleagues     in  i 
Stockholm  and  Christiania  could  give  me 
no  help.     Count  Szechenyi,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian     Minister,     generally     very 
gallant,  .showed  no  interest  in  Madame 
Schwimmer.     He  said  that  he  had  seen 
the  Peace  Party  from  a  distance. 

IN  the  meantime,  although  some  of 
the  more  sane  and  better  known 
of  its  members  telegraphed  to  our  State 
Department  for  passports  that  would 
enable  them  to  go  through  Germany 
on  their  way  to  Holland,  it  was  in  vain. 
The  party  must  go  by  sea  to  Holland 
or  be  closed  up,  perhaps  until  the  end 
of  the  war,  in  Copenhagen.  They  were 
offered  the  opportunity  of  engaging  the 
only  disengaged  vessel;  it  had  been  ly- 
ing in  the  harbor  for  some  time.  Ships 
were  at  a  premium,  and  the  under- 
writers asked  $50,000  for  the  use  "f 
this  one.  It  was  understood,  too,  that 
they  had  very  reluctantly  permitted  the 
pilgrims  to  engage  this  ship.  I  called 
on  my  best  friend  in  Denmark,  Admiral 
De  Richelieu,  who  was  never  weary  of 
doine  kindnesses  to   America. 

"Why  $.50,000?"   I   asked. 

"The  war  risk,"  he  answered. 

From  his  tone  I  gathered  that  the 
voyage  of  this  ancient  ves.sel  through 
tempestuous  seas  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter meant  nUicr  risks;  and  I  \v;\«  rnther 
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Six  Good  Reasons  Why 
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in  the  City  of  St.  Catharines 

Unlimited  Hydro  Electric  Power  at  lowest  rate  in 
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mation   will  be  sent  on  request. 

Write  to-day 


ENGINEERING  &  MACHINE  WORKS   OF   CANADA,   LIMITED 

ST.  CATHARINES        -        ONTARIO 

Eastern  Sales  Office:  HALL  MACHINERY  CO.,  SHERBROOKE,  QUE 
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lg''BI  R 


Made  in  Canada 

PARTS  FOR 

Automobile^  Truck,  Tractor 


'     "MCKINNON  PATENT" 

Transmissions 
Differential  Assembly 
Steering  Gear  Assembly 
Radiators 

Cut  Gears  (All  Styles) 
Malleable  Iron  Castings 
Steel  Drop  Forgings 
Automobile  Accessories 

Address  Inquiries  Dept.  A 

McKinnon  Industries,  Limited 

St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  Canada 


The  value  of  the  trade- mark 
''Yale"  to  you 

The  universal  insistence  upon  Yale  standards 
IS  the  result  of  meeting  a  great  demand  for  cer- 
tain articles  by  creating  those  articles  in  a  form 
far  in  advance  of,  far  more  efficient  than,  any- 
thing previously  known;  and  then  making  them 
better  than  anyone  else  could  make  them,  and 
charging  for  them  no  more  than  a  fair  price. 

Honesty  in  all  relations  with  the  customer,  the  best 
of  materials  and  workmanship  in  every  article  that  bears 
the  famous  trade-mark  "Yale;"  and  an  interest  in  the 
purchaser  that  insists  that  he  shall  receive  from  his 
article  the  full  measure  of  service  and  usefulness  that 
he  has  properly  been   led  to  expect-  - 

That   is    the    value   of  the   trade-mark    "Vale"   to    y»u. 
Yale  product*  for  tale  throughout  the  Dominion 

Canadian  Yale  &  Towne,    Limited 

St.  Catharines,  Ontario 


The  Welland  Vale  Manufacturing  Co.^  Limited 


This  illustrates  one  of  our 

Wheel  Cultivators 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  small 
back  gardens,  is  inexpensive,  and 
is  designed  to  save 

TIME  and  LABOR 


The 
SIMPLEX 


ST.  CATHARINES 

Manufacturers  of 


ONT. 


AXES,  CROWBARS, 
PICKS.  MATTOCKS, 
FORKS,  HOES,  RAKES, 
CULTIVATORS.   ETC. 
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WINNER 


i"*^  t  out  to  our  c-P^t\!S 
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Superfine   Linen    Record    is   put   up   in    note 
paper    and    envelopes    for    private    use. 

Makers  also  of 

Earnscliffe  Linen  Bond      Empire  Linen  Bond 

Colonial   Bond  Mount  Royal   Bond 


aT^ 


PBNClIvS 

17  Black  Degrees  and  3 Copying 


/OU    get    comfort    and    true 
1  economy  in  this  largest  sell- 
ing quality  pencil  in  the   world 
— at  ail  stationers. 


I 


American  Lead  Pencil  Company 

220    Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

and  Clapton,  London,  Eng. 
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HORTHAND  Is  Your  Opportunity! 


SUPER  SPARK 


NOi 


Kor  irn)tT)r  cars,  tractors, 

Btaiionary   and    marine 

ftiKineM. 

more  engine  missing 
more  n«w  plugs 
more  cleaning  plugs 
more  carbonized  plugs 

Anyone  can  put  them  on. 

Approved    by    univerttity 

en^ineerH  and  motorists. 

J2  25  each:  $9  for  eet  of  4, 
^'iper  Spark  Co.  ol  Canada 

40  Sinicoc  S  .,  Oshawa,  Onl. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Thie  ad  and  $1.50  entitles 
yon  to  one  Super  Spark. 


Thousands  of  Huccasufal  men  and  women  owe  their  aucces*  to 
shorthand.  Betrinners  are  paid  $20  to  |2G  »  week.  It  la  eaav 
to  learn  expert  shorthand  by  the  new  war---taturht  br  mall 
-,uk(„  ,  * ,tha.     Write  for  free  sample  leaaon. 


within  a  few  n 


Sharwell  Shorthand  School,  16  John  St.,  Nutley,  N  J. 
DEAFNESS       IS      MISERY 

I  know  because  1  was  Deaf  and  had  Head  NoUew 
for  over  30  yean.  My  invisible  Antiseptic  Ear 
Drumi  restored  ray  hearing  and  stopped  Head  Noises. 
and  will  do  u  for  you.  They  arc  Tiny  Megaphones, 
gfP|S«.  Cannot  be  seen  when  worn.  Effective  when  Deafness 
^^^1  '*"a*«<^  byCaurrh  or  by  Perforated,  Partially  or 
Vi  liolly  Dcttroyed  Natural  Drums.  Easy  to  put  in, 
ea»y  to  take  out.  Are  "Unseen  Comforu."  In- 
expensive. Write  for  Booklet  and  my  sworn 
statement  of  how  I  recovered  my  hearing. 

A.  O.  LEONARD 

Saite  .lir  7,  sthATMU.         -        -        Stw  York  City 


Kastem     Distributor:     Vlit    Mf^,    Co.,     223 

McGill   St.,   Montreal. 
Western   Distributor:  Shell  Supply  Co.,  509 
McGreevy    Bld^.,    Winnipeg:. 
Exclusive     representatives     wanted     for 
counties   and   townships. 


^ 


Big  MsBcy.  Ra'>s8  Rabbits  For  Ut 

IMgy&n,  NewZcalnnil,  Fl<'mi»h  Giantn.  WeJ^ell 
stock  and  pay  $7,"0  i>uir,  Exprt-HH  all  rabbits 
rais«?d  fmmour  "Pure  Bred  Stock  ■'— OurEx- 
I..-n»p.C<.ntractftn(llit.TaturelOc.NONEFREK 


The  Secret  of   Beautiful    White  Teeth 


TOOTH-BLEACHO  ia,  primarily,   a  (iontal  stain  removor,   and  yot  there  1b  need 
for  it  in  every   hoiimihold.    You  may  pride  yourself  on  the  cleanlineBs  of  your 
teeth,  but  a  eintrle  appliration  of  Tooth  -  Bleaeho  will  4urprl»e  and  delitfht  you.    It 
Dobs  make  white  teeth  whiter.    Juat  the  thinir  for  children,   too.    Tooth-Bleacho  in 
not  a   "tooth   powder";    one  or  two    application)*     a  week  whitena  the  teeth  and 
keepe  them  ao.     Nearly  twenty  yeare  in  one  and  Ruaranteed  aatrinicent   and  antiaeptic. 

TOOTH-BLEACHO By  mail  postpaid  SOc 


MriviM   ilAef^rrdWEs 


frightened — because,  after  all,  even 
professional  uplifters  are  mere  human 
beings. 

"But,  admiral,"  I  said,  "if  I  can  get 
them  out  in  any  other  way,  would  your 
.people  cancel  the  contract?" 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  he  an- 
swered, evidently  very  much  relieved, 
"and  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  return 
the  option  and  cross  off  any  expenses 
we  have  been  put  to.  We  can  refuse 
nothing  to  the  Minister  of  your  coun- 
try, which  wc  so  much  admire." 

The  United  States  was  still  neutral, 
and  I  was  on  very  good  terms  with  my 
German  colleague.  Count  Brockdorff- 
Rantzau.  Of  course  I  could  not  ap- 
proach him  ofHcially.  My  Government 
would  not  have  permitted  that;  but 
our  personal  relations  were  excellent, 
and  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
he  was  by  no  means  in  sympathy  with 
the  f rightfulness  of  the  Military  Party; 
besides,  although  the  Peace  Party  had 
failed  in  its  object,  its  very  attempt, 
founded  on  an  idea  which  was  more 
sympathetic  to  the  Central  Powers  than 
to  the  Allies,  might  make  the  former 
amiable  at  the  moment,  notwithstand- 
ing the  attitude  of  Count  Szechenyi, 
who  had  "seen  the  Peace  Party  from 
a  distance!" 

Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau  was  in- 
sidiously approached.  I  argued  that  if 
these  pilgrims  perished  in  the  seas,  as 
the  members  of  the  Children's  Crusade 
has  perished  long  ago,  our  Government 
would  be  held  responsible  by  those  im- 
practicable people  who  believed  tha,t 
even  the  lives  of  cranks  were  precious. 
There  are  such  people.  At  the  worst, 
my  Government  could  only  disavow  or 
promote  me  or  recall  me — the  promo- 
tion I  most  feared!  So  I  brought  all 
the  personal  influence  possible  on  Count 
Rantzau,  who,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  military  authorities,  permitted 
the  pilgrims  to  be  sent  through 
Germany  into  Holland  in  almost  hermeti- 
cally sealed  cars.  Mr.  Gaston  Plantiff, 
by  way  of  gratitude,  left  what  was  left 
out  of  the  sum  of  $600,000  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  House  oJf  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  at  Copenhagen 
and  to  the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Odense. 
The  last  bill  he  paid  was,  I  think,  for 
evening  dresses  for  some  of  the  women 
pilgrims,  who  at  a  great  farewell  ban- 
quet were  compelled  by  convention  to  lay 
aside  their  sandals  and  their  cockle- 
shells. 


Plan  to  Destroy 

British  Fleet 

Nanal  Engagement  Was  Stopped 
By  German   Mutiny. 

T^HE  story  of  a  plan  that  the  German 
High  Command  had  formed  to  at- 
tack the  British  fleet  just  before  the 
armistice  was  signed  is  told  by  Webb 
Waldron  in  Colliers'  Weekly.  The 
writer  was  one  of  the  first  American 
correspondents  to  get  over  the  line  into 
Germany  and  he  was  there  during  the 
most  interesting  phases  of  the  revo- 
lution. It  was  in  this  way  that  he 
learned  of  the  grandiloquent  plan  to  de- 
stroy the  battleships  of  Britain,  the 
plan  was  never  tried  out  because  of  the 
mutiny  that  broke  out  in  the  ^ fleet  In 
fact  it  was  the  plan  itself  that  led  to  the 
mutiny. 

Here  is  the  story  as  Mr.  Waldron 
tells  it: 

The  spring  of  1919  is  the  time  that 
was  set  last  summer  for  the  final  offen- 
sive that  would  smash  the  German 
army.  And  it  was  thought  that  when 
the  offensive  began  the  German  High 
Seas  P'leet  would,  if  ever,  make  its  long- 
expected  attack — in  the  hope  of  staving 
off  defeat.  If  it  did  not  stave  off  de- 
feat, at  least  it  would  do  one  thing: 
It  would  stop  the  gibes  that  had  been 
tossed  at  the  German  naval  command 
ever  since  Jutland. 


LIMO- 
LEMON 

A  tine  Summer 
Drink 

Dispensed  through  our  "Limo- 
Lemon"  Cooler.  Ask  for  it  at 
the  Soda  Fountains. 

Write  for  our 
SPECIAL  COOLER  OFFER 

One  Limo-Lemon  Cooler  with 
3-gallon  Globe  or  5-gallon  Bottle; 
Four  gallons  Limo-Lemon 
with  Advertising  Matter, 
complete  for  $22.50  net 
F.O.B.  Toronto. 

J.  Hungerford  Smith  Co. 

LIMITED 

19-25  Alice  Street 
TORONTO  -  ONTARIO 

Canada  Food  Board  License  No.  14-195 


For  Bigger 
AND  Better  Crops 

STEELE,  BRIGCS 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE  IN  CANADA 

WfflTE  FOPNEW  CATALOO 

,  STEELE,BRIGGS  SEED  CO  i 


■%}■(: 


CANADA'S  GREATEST  SEED  HOUSE 

a^  TOftONTO 
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Few  people  in  England  and  America 
know,  however,  that  only  the  spread 
of  a  false  rumor  among  the  stockers 
of  the  Third  German  Battle  Squadron 
prevented  the  carrying  out  of  such  an 
attack  in  October,  1918 — an  attack  in- 
tended not  only  to  stave  off  defeat  but, 
if  the  plan  did  not  miscarry,  to  anni- 
hilate the  English  fleet. 

At  the  time  of  the  November  revolu- 
tion several  dispatches  stated  that  the 
trouble  in  Wilhelmshaven  had  been  pre- 
cipitated by  the  refusal  of  certain 
crews  to  put  to  sea  for  battle.  No  de- 
tails were  given.  When  we  were  in 
Berlin,  in  January,  Captain  Hinzmann, 
former  staff  officer  of  the  Imperial  fleet, 
acknowledged  in  a  Berlin  newspaper 
that  an  attack  had  been  ready;  he  gave 
an  outline  of  the  plan.  Later  we  went 
to  Kiel — the  first  American  civilians 
in  the  German  naval  base  since  America 
entered  the  war.  There  we  gathered 
full  details  of  the  grandiose  German 
plan.  We  also  learned  its  curious  con- 
nection with  the  revolution  and  the 
tragic-comic  story  of  what  followed  the 
ignominious  return  of  the  Third  Battle 
Squadron. 

Captain  Hinzmann  says  that  the  at- 
tack was  originally  set  for  the  first 
week  of  October.  The  primary  purpose 
he  gives  was  the  breaking  of  the  com- 
munications between  England  and 
France,  so  as  to  check  the  Allied  offen- 
sive in  Flanders.  If,  in  the  process,  the 
Ejiglish  fleet  was  destroyed,  so  much 
the  better.  But  bad  weather  and  other 
considerations  f<^rced  a  postponement 
till  the  end  of  October.  The  attack  was 
actually  got  under  way  when  the  armis- 
tice terms  were  in  process  of  discussion 
-a  last  desperate  throw. 

The  attack  was  to  proceed  in  three 
great  waves:  (1)  U-boats;  (2)  mine 
layers,  torpedo  boats,  and  light  cruisers; 
'3)   the  heavy  battle  fleet. 

On  October  23  the  U-boats  were  to 
proceed  westward  from  Wilhelmshaven 
and  take  up  positions  outside  Scapa 
Flow,  the  Humber,  and  the  Thames,  the 
three  points  where  the  English  fleet  was 
concentrated.  German  naval  men  ad- 
mit that  never  during  the  war  was  there 
a  large  number  of  U-boats  at  sea, 
though  they  are  inclined  to  put  the 
figure  slightly  higher  than  the  nine  to 
sixteen  of  Admiral  Sims.  The  U-boat 
campaign  had  been  largely  called  off 
at  the  beginning  of  October,  however, 
and  the  boats  returned  to  port,  plus 
those  newly  completed  or  repaired,  gave, 
I  was  told,  a  fleet  of  eighty-six  for  the 
attack — more  than  had  ever  been  con- 
centrated up  to  this  time. 

Early  in  the  evening  of  October  26 
the  mine  layers,  protected  by  torpedo 
boats  and  light  cruisers,  would  proceed 
westward — two  flotillas  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames,  one  to  the  Flanders  coast. 
Six  hours  later  the  battle  squadrons 
would  follow,  steaming  to  the  Terschel- 
ling  Lightship  off  the  coast  of  Holland. 

The  Germans  expected  that  the  U- 
boats  would  have  taken  up  their  posi- 
tions without  being  observed,  and  that 
the  mine  layers  would  reach  their  ob- 
jectives before  dawn.  At  dawn  the 
alarm  at  the  aproach  of  their  battle 
fleet  would  bring  the  English  out  with 
a  rush.  But  they  hoped  the  English 
fleet  would  be  so  reduced,  first,  by  the 
massed  U-boats  and  next  by  the  mines 
strewn  thickly  in  its  path  by  the  mine 
layers,  that  by  the  time  they  came  to 


grips  with  it.  off  the  Flanders  coast, 
they  would  have  a  good  chance  of  suc- 
cess in  the  battle. 

On  October  23  the  U-boats  left  as 
planned.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  26th 
the  second  wave — mine  layers  and  con- 
voy— was  made  ready.  The  battleships 
and  battle  cruisers — the  third  wave — 
got  orders  to  clear.  Here  came  a  dra- 
matic halt.  The  stokers  on  the  battle- 
ships of  the  Third,  Squadron,  the  Mark- 
praf,  Grosser  Kurfiirst,  Kronprinz, 
Bayern.  and  Konig,  climbed  out  of  the 
hold.  Their  spokesmen  came  forward. 
"We  refuse  to  go  to  sea,"  they  an- 
nounced. Somehow  a  rumor  had 
spread  that  the  fleet  was  to  be  run  on 
the  English  coast  in  order  to  avoid  sur- 
rendering it  under  the  expected  condi- 
tions of  the  armistice. 

How  had  this  rumor  got  started?  Cer- 
tain young  officers  had  been  talking 
wildly.  They  had  been  saying  that,  if 
the  Allies  intended  to  demand  the  sur- 
render of  the  fleet,  it  would  be  better  to 
run  it  on  the  rocks  of  the  English  coast. 
Did  the  stokers  take  this  story  literally? 
Or  were  they  only  pretending  to  do  so? 
The  officers  I  talked  with  in  Kiel  thought 
it  was  all  an  accidental  misunderstand- 
ing. 

But  you  must  remembers  another 
thing.  The  Independent  Socialists, 
Ledebour,  Barth,  Dittmann,  and  others 
had  been  agitating  revolution  in  Wil- 
helmshaven all  summer,  using  money 
furnished  by  Lenine.  These  men  are 
shrewd  psvchologists.  If  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  discontent  at  all  among  fight- 
ing forces,  it  will  come,  not  among  the 
men  who  are  fighting,  but  among  the 
men  who  can't  fight — among  the. men 
who  sit  around  or  stand .  around,  al- 
ways being  promised  an  enemy  to  hit 
but  never  seeing  one.  Such  men  have 
time  to  think.  Even  if  a  man  isn't  the 
thinking  sort,  physical  rebellion  against 
restraint  or  any  sort  of  direction  is  na- 
tural and  almost  inevitable  if  he  is  left 
long  enough  rotting  in  inaction.  The 
German  fleet  was  rotten  with  inaction. 
The  German  naval  command  knew  this 
as  well  as  the  agitators.  They  got  up 
constant  deck  drills  and  battle  ma- 
noeuvers  in  the  narrow  sea  spaces  where 
they  could  safely  operate.  "But,"  said 
one  sailor  to  me,  "these  things  got  just 
as  tiresome  as  doing  nothing.  It  was 
always  the  same  thing  over  and  over." 

Some  agitation  had  already  gone  on 
at  Wilhelmshaven.  It  had  been  partly 
successful.  So  Ledebour  and  his  friends 
had  good  reason  to  think  full  success 
was  within  reach.  Naturally  they 
would  be  alert  to  take  advantage  of  the 
least  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  the 
naval  command  or  any  ofl^cers;  it  may 
well  be  that  they  encouraged  belief  in 
the  story  that  the  fleet  was  to  be  run 
on  the  rocks  of  England.  At  any  rate, 
the  whole  fleet  was  in  an  excited  mood, 
and  any  such  story  would  gain  easy 
ground. 

The  stokers  were  obstinate.  There 
were  no  men  to  take  their  places ;  others 
of  the  crews  were  joining  in  the  refusal 
to  put  to  sea.  Von  Hipper,  commander 
of  the  fleet,  was  forced  to  call  the  whole 
plan  off.  He  wirelessed  to  the  U-boats 
to  return. 

So  a  little  crowd  of  half-naked,  sooty- 
faced  men  crushed  the  gigantic  and  dar- 
ing hope  of  an  empire  to  save  itself 
from  downfall. 


Nurse  Cavell's  Trial 


Hitti!  Skf.  Faced  Death,  Described  hij 

French   Scientifif   Condemned   to 

I  mpriKonment  at  Satne  Ordeal. 

/'"\NE  of  the  men  condemned  at  the 
same  trial  that  witnessed  Nurse 
Cavell's  death-sentence — a  man  con- 
demned for  a  similar  act — has  written 
a  detailed  and  intimate  account  of  the 
affair.  He  is  Monsieur  G.  Hostelet, 
Dof  tor  of  Science,  who  was  engaged  in 
research  work  in  Brussels.  In  "The 
Nineteenth  Century"  he  explains  how  he 


escaped  the  death  sentence  owing  to  the 
timely  intervention  of  a  friendly  Ger- 
man journalist. 

After  giving  the  details  of  his  arrest, 
and  summary  preliminary  trial,  Mr. 
Hostelet  writes  of  the  "terrible  moral 
tortures  and  often  even  physical 
violence"  undergone  by  those  who  had 
to  face  the  Hun  inquisitors.  The  other 
prisoners  are  not  allowed  to  discuss 
with  Miss  Cavell  details  of  the  case. 
Distorted  signed  confessions  are  used  to 
extort  other  admissions.  Mr.  Hostelet 
then  gays: 


As  Necessary 

in  the  Kitchen  as  Salt 


You  will  find  iliat  Lea  &  Pcrrins' — the  gfenuine 
— adds  a  new  and  fascinatins:^  flavor  to  dishes 
made  of  meat,  fish  or  cheese.  It  is  a  seasoning. 
Experienced  cooks  would  as  soon  be  without  salt 
as  without  Lea  &  Perrins'. 

You  will  also  find  that  it  takes  less  Lea  <t  Perrins' 
Sauce— and  that   no  other  sauce,   no  matter  how 
muL-h  it  looks  like  Lea 
&    IV'rrins,   will     give 
such  a  zest  and  flavor 
to  your  cooking. 


The  Original  IVotcestfrshire 

World  Renowiii-Hl  and  Unsurpassetl. 

No  odier  sauce  has  such  an  exquisitely  piquant  flavor, 
or  has  such  a  reputation  among  discriininalinir  people 
in  every  part  of  the  world. 


French,  Ivory  and 

Ebony  Toilet  Brushes 

will  delight  the  heart  of  every  woman 
who  would  have  beautiful  articles  for 
her  toilet  table. 

"Keystone"  Brushes  are  not  only  artis- 
tic in  appearance — they  are  perfect  in 
workmansJyp,  and  if  given  proper  care 
will  out-last  any  other  brush  on  the 
market. 

Sold  by  leading  drug,  jewelry  and  de- 
partmental stores. 

Made  in  Canada  by 

STEVENS-HEPNER  CO..  LIMITED 
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Before  telling  what  I  saw  of  the  trial 
I  will  explain  briefly  what  had  been,  as 
far  as  I  knew  it,  Miss  Cavell's  part  up 
to  her  arrest. 

After  the  battle  of  Mons,  numerous 
English  wounded  and  fugitives  were 
taken  in  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict. Soon  they  had  to  think  of  get- 
ting them  away.  Among  the  wounded 
was  a  Staff  Colonel,  who  as  s"cn  as  he 
was  able  to  stand  wished  to  get  to  the 
frontier  so  as  to  return  to  duty.  An 
engineer  (M.C.)  brought  him  to  Brus- 
sels. The  first  stage  proved  that  he  was 
not  yet  strong  enough  to  endure  the 
fatigue  of  the  rest  of  the  journey.  With 
whom  should  he  find  a  sure  refuge  if 
not  with  the  English  matron  of  the 
Nursing  School,  whose  courage  and  de- 
votion were  universally  known?  A  few 
persons  were  in  the  secret.  But  soon 
other  wounded  recovered  and  were  fit 
for  service.  They  were  sent  to  Miss 
Cavell,  who  consented  to  give  them 
hospitality  until  guides  could  be  found 
to  take  them  to  the  frontier.  But  the 
way  to  the  frontier  became  more  and 
more  difficult,  so  that  from  December 
1914  till  July  1915  Miss  Cavell's  house 
was  always  full,  first  of  English  soldiers, 
then  of  French,  and  lastly  of  young 
Belgians  trying  to  get  out  of  the  coun- 
try to  enlist. 

In  my  frequent  visits  to  Miss  Cavell, 
I  was  able  to  see  the  risks  she  was  run- 
ning;. The  presence  of  a  lot  of  men  was 
obvious  as  soon  as  one  entered  the  house, 
voices,  songs,  cries.  I  often  pointed 
thi"?  out  to  her,  and  she  replied  calmly 
and  resignedly:  'What  would  you?  I 
cannot  impose  silence  on  them.'  She 
even  cx)nsented  to  let  them  go  into  town 
to  amuse  themselves.  I  remember  her 
flight  when  one  night  some  of  them 
came  back  singing  and  disorderly,  scan- 
dalizing the  neighborhood. 

It  was  then  that  I  and  some  other 
friends  determined  to  put  these  danger- 
ous guests  in  private  houses  or  with 
reliable  inn-keepers.  But  the  more  we 
housed,  the  more  came.  One  day  six 
guides  arrived  bringing  thirty  men  con- 
centrated at  Mons  and  sent  to  Rue  de 
la  Culture  (Miss  Cavell's  Home).  At 
this  time  the  Home  became  publicly 
known  as  a  refuge  for  fugitive  soldiers. 
I  was  very  worried  and  went  to  try  to 
induce  her  to  break  off  all  relations  for 
a  time  with  this  group  of  guides  and 
soldiers,  tellmg  her  that  the  work  itself 
was  imperilled  and  must  be  diverted 
into  other  channels.  We  had  sure 
knowledge  too  that  some  suspicious  per- 
sons knew  of  our  pre-arranged  signals. 
But  she  would  not  listen.  'Nothing  but 
physical  impossibility,  lack  of  space  or 
lack  of  money,  would  make  me  close  my 
house  to  Allied  fugitives.'  So  she  went 
on,  never  ceasing  her  devotion  to  the 
work  till  the  German  police  got  on  her 
track  and  made  three  perquisitions  in 
her  house,  after  which  she  was  arrested. 
In  her  trial  she  was  accused  of  recruit- 
ing, but  she  only  spoke  the  truth  when 
she  replied:  'My  object  was  to  get  the 
men  sent  to  me  across  the  frontier; 
once  there,  they  were  free.'  She  was 
also  accused  of  espionage.  Denial  here 
was  absolutely  justified.  That  espion- 
age was  facilitated  through  her  is  cer- 
tain, but  she  never  took  an  active  part 
in  it.  Absorbed  in  her  work  as  head 
of  a  Nurses'  School  she  never  dreamt 
of  running  a  recruiting  office  or  a  spy 
service.  She  wished  to  save  men. 
Englishmen  first,  then  Allies,  and  she 
gave  herself  up  entirely  to  this  humani- 
tarian   and    patriotic    work. 

If  one  considers  the  results  of  her 
activity,  it  was  not  in  vain.  She  saved 
from  illness,  from  fati,eue,  from  certaih 
imprisonment  several  hundred  fugitive 
soldiers.  Sh^  admitted  passing  two 
hundred  men  on  to  the  frontier,  but 
thanks  to  the  ramifications  due  to  a 
great  extent  to  her  initiative  the  number 
of  soldiers  sent  to  the  Allied  armies  was 
far  higher. 

The  Trial 

Thursday,  October  7  (first  day.). — 
Yesterday  I  was  told  to  be  ready  for  7 
a.m.  German  time  is  kept  here.  I  was 
up  at  5.30  so  as  to  get  ready  without 
hurry.  Seven  struck  from  the  belfry 
of  St.  Gilles  and  breakfast  did  not  come. 
What  could  I  do  to  curb  my  im- 
patience?       Read   by   the   light   of   my 
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candle  in  the  dim  light?  I  tried  physi- 
cal exercises  but  that  was  not  good 
enough.  I  had  to  find  occupation.  I 
arranged  all  my  things  as  if  I  were  go- 
ing away.  Where  to?  I  did  not  know, 
but  after  the  sentence  which  was  to  be 
passed  on  Saturday  I  should  certainly 
have  to  make  a  move. 

'Hurry  up  with  your  breakfast,'  said 
the  gaoler,  bringing  my  coffee  and 
bread.  I  hurried  all  the  more  because 
I  did  not  know  when  I  should  be  allowed 
to  eat  again,  and  as  I  ate  I  thought  of 
my  family.  From  the  very  beginning, 
I  had  the  conviction  that  I  should  come 
out  safe  and  sound,  after  the  conclusion 
of  Peace.  This  hope  was  unquenchable, 
but  it  was  the  only  thing  certain.  Un- 
til then,  I  was  at  the  mercy  of  my 
gaolers. 

Two  by  two,  we  went  in  silence 
through  the  passages  of  the  Parliament, 
House  to  the  Senate  Hall.  On  my  right 
was  a  little  woman  in  deep  mourning;. 
We  found  about  thirty  other  accused  al- 
ready sitting  on  the  seats  of  the  sensa- 
tors,  nearly  all  working-class  folk,  and 
a  few  soldiers  scattered  among  them. 
Wc  were  shown  to  our  places.  Soon 
after  eight  more  prisoners  arrived, 
guarded  by  a  soldier. 

"Gheer  up,"  whispered  Mme.  C.  to  D. 
the  chemist,  "you  are  not  among  those 
destined  for  heavy  punishment"  "That 
does  not  mean  anything,"  he  returned, 
and  one  could  guess  that  he  was  more 
and  more  despairing.  At  last  a  young 
woman  in  a  heavy  black  veil  came  for- 
ward, with  an  attendant  also  dressed 
in  black.  "Sit  here,  Princess,"  said  the 
police  officer,  in  a  respectful  tone.  In 
front  of  us  was  the  long  judges'  table. 
A  good-looking  officer,  with  an  intelli- 
gent and  brisk  manner,  walked  in  and 
laid  on  it  a  voluminous  dossier  and  his 
helmet  He  was  the  military  prosecu- 
tor, on  whom  our  fate  depended.  With 
high  coloring,  black  hair  and  waxed 
moustache,  he  looked  round  the  room  in 
an  assured,  almost  happy  manner,  like 
a  knight  before  a  tournament  in  which 
he  expects  to  shine.  A  compact  group 
of  civilians  was  let  in.  among  whom  I 
saw  with  joy  a  friend,  who,  however, 
did  not  appear  too  cheerful.  He  looked 
carefully  for  someone,  evidently  for  me, 
and  at  last  I  was  able  to  catch  his  eye. 
The  little  fat  man  with  him,  in  a  light 
overcoat,  must  be  my  counsel.  Then 
some  officers  arrived  and  a  discussion 
took  place,  after  which  the  civilians  were 
sent  away.  My  friend,  who,  being  a 
lawyer,  had  hoped  to  attend,  made  a 
gesture  of  disappointment,  but  only  the 
counsel  who  could  plead  in  German  were 
allowed  to  remain.  The  sitting  began. 
The  accused  were  called  and  the  counsel 
stated  for  whom  they  were  pleading.  I 
was  able  to  salute  my  defender,  M.  Dorff . 
Then  we  were  sent  away,  only  Miss 
Cavell  remaining. 

It  was  nearly  two  o'clock  before  I  was 
called  hack  to  the  court.  I  had  to  sit 
down  facing  the  prosecutor,  while  be- 
side me  was  the  interpreter.  After 
having  stated  my  civil  standing,  the 
auditor  asked  me  whether  I  admitted 
having  helped  to  recruit  men  of  military 
age,  knowing  that  by  doing  so  I  gave 
an  advantage  to  the  Allies  and  a  dis- 
advantage to  the  Germans.  This  was 
the  formula  at  the  head  of  my  deposi- 
tion.     I  replied  simply — Yes. 

"Here  is  a  determined  patriot,"  he 
said  as  he  marked  my  bill  of  indict- 
ment. (What  was  he  writing?)  "Do 
you  admit  having  been  in  communication 
with  the  following  persons  and  having 
given  them  a  sum  of  of  about  1000 
francs?" 

"Yes,  I  admit  it" 

"All  right." 

At  that  moment  my  counsel  inter- 
rupted to  present  a  letter  from  a  Ger- 
man newspaper-correspondent  residing 
in  Brussels  to  whom  I  had  previously 
rendered  some  service.  He  evidently 
praised  my  conduct  on  hi.s  behalf.  They 
asked  if  I  knew  him.  I  said  I  did,  and 
was  dismissed. 

I  got  up  with  the  conviction  that  these 
were  only  preliminary  formalities.  This 
was  a  mistake,  for  I  was  never  examined 
again. 

The  officers  arrived  together  and 
slowly  took  their  seats.  "Stand,"  .shout- 
ed the  interpreter  fiercely.  The  auditor 
4ec1ared  the  sitting  open. 


The  examining  lieutenant  returned, 
as  the  prosecutor  wished  to  sum  up. 

First  of  all  he  pointed  out  some  ano- 
malies. Some  of  the  accused  would  not 
agree  to  the  depositions  they  had  made 
at  the  examination  and  said  that  mis- 
takes were  due  to  the  examiner  having 
misunderstood  them.  .^fter  having 
solemnly  taken  the  oath,  the  whole  court 
standing  up,  the  lientenant  defended 
himself.  According  to  his  methods,  any 
misapprehension    was    impossible. 

I  think  really  that  he  was  right.  But 
there  is  one  thing  he  did  not  count  on, 
and  that  is  the  pressure  exerted  at  the 
inquiry  and  which  everyone  obeys,  in 
spite  of  himself,  when  his  deposition  is 
dictated.  The  examiner's  will  weighs 
on  each  witness  and  alters  the  truth 
more  or  less.  Before  the  court,  one 
wishes  to  return  to  one's  own  confes- 
sions, but  it  is  too  late,  the  written  state- 
ments speak  against  one.  Just  after, 
when  I  heard  the  disquieting  interpreta- 
tion put  on  the  whole  affair  by  the  pro- 
secutor, I  regretted  some  rather  bold 
words  I  had  put  into  my  deposition  at 
the  instigation  of  the  examiners  and  for 
which  I  would  doubtless  pay  heavily. 

The  prosecutor  saw  in  the  affair  a 
deliberate  and  careful  organization  of 
which  all  the  accused  were  members. 
Given  its  size  and  its  duration,  he  con- 
sidered it  not  only  as  recruiting  but  as 
espionage.  He  was  convinced  that  some 
of  the  men  possessed  important  military 
information  and  wondered  whether 
Joffre's  offensive  had  not  profited  by  it. 
In  any  case  all  this  activity  was  high 
treason. 

Friday,  Oct.  8  (second  day). — I  woke 
up  early  as  usual  and,  thinking  of  our 
fate,  I  realized  that  the  affair  was  too 
important  in  the  eyes  of  the  military 
prosecutor  for  the  sentences  to  be 
light 

This  time  the  court  was  held  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  accused  were  on  the  right  and 
the  judges  sat  in  the  first  row  of  arm- 
chairs on  the  left,  the  counsel  at  the 
foot  of  the  tribune.  The  prosecutor 
opened  the  sitting  with  the  same  happy, 
brisk    manner   as    yesterday. 

He  began  by  a  statement  of  the  affair, 
showing  the  framework  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  principal  parts.  Behind  the 
German  front  were  recruiting  agents 
v\ho  directed  escaped  nrisoners  in  vari- 
ous directions.  These  found  in  the  Mons 
district  every  facility  for  being  shelter- 
ed, furnished  with  false  papers,  and 
sent  to  Brussels.  Here  they  were  re- 
ceived in  private  houses,  or,  when  these 
were  full,  in  small  hotels  where  they 
waited  till  they  could  be  formed  into 
convoys  for  Holland.  There  they  were 
received  by  Beligan  or  Allied  agents  who 
sent  them  back  to  France.  Our  affair 
was  one  of  the  branches,  or  perhaps  the 
trunk  of  the  organization.  In  France 
the  organizers  were  grouped  round  the 
Prince  of  Croy,  helped  by  the  Princess 
hi.s  sister,  the  Comtesse  de  Belleville 
and  Mile.  Thuliez.  In  the  Borinage  were 
the  engineer  Capiau,  the  lawyer  Libiez 
and  the  chemist  Dervaux.  who  were  ac- 
cused of  providing  false  identity  papers, 
most  of  them  naming  non-existent 
places.  At  Brussels  Miss  Cavell's  In- 
stitute was  the  centre.  M.  Severin  and 
Mme.  Bodart  were  closely  concerned  and 
I — whom  he  was  again  pleased  to  call 
the  determined  patriot — organized  the 
financial  side,  paying  the  guides  and  for 
the  soldiers'  lodging,  and  providing  the 
provisions  for  the  journey  to  Holland. 
Lastly  came  M.  Baucq,  who  was  accused 
of  marking  out  the  routes,  distributing 
La  Libre  Hclgique  and  handing  on  mili- 
tary information. 

"All  this  activity,"  he  concluded,  "is 
akin  to  high  treason  and  the  law  pun- 
ishes it  with  the  death  sentence." 

At  that  moment,  a  .serious  disquietude 
took  hold  of  me,  while  he  began  to  rea<l 
the  list  of  sentences  he  proposed. 
"Baucq — death  sentence.  Miss  Cavell 
— death  sentence.  .  ."  When  will  he 
stop?  .  .  .  "For  the  Princesse  de 
Croy,  in  spite  of  all  my  wish  to  take  ac- 
count of  her  peculiar  situation  as  re- 
gards her  brother,  I  ask  ten  years'  penal 
servitude."  Ouf!  the  terrible  proposi- 
tions are  over!  I  feel  relieved.  At  last 
for  M.  Hostclet,  the  "determined  pat- 
riot," ten  years'  penal  servitude. 
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Then  came  the  guides  and  hosts, 
whose  sentences  varied  from  one  to  five 
years. 

Almost  the  only  cool  person  through 
this  recital  was  the  prosecutor.  The 
judges  did  not  seem  to  enjoy  it.  The 
counsel  were  out  of  countenance.  The 
accused  were  rather  excited  or  depressed 
except  MissCavell,  who  retained  the  calm 
which  never  deserted  her.  Baucq,  lean- 
with  his  chin  in  his' hands,  looked  as 
i''  he  were  stunned.  Mile.  Thuliez  was 
feverish  and  looked  right  and  left  as  if 
to  assure  herself  she  was  not  dreaming. 
Comtesse  de  Belleville  was  slightly 
fl'jshed,  but  locked  absent-minded.  M. 
I.ibiez  quite  close  to  me,  got  pale  and  be- 
Kan  to  run  his  fingers  through  his  mous- 
tache. M.  Sevarin,  who  up  till  then  had 
been  holding  his  paper,  drqpped  it  on 
the  floor. 

The  interpreter  in  his  brutal  voice  re- 
peated the  terrible  proposals  of  the  pro- 
secutor in  French,  and  in  his  mouth  the 
death  sentences  sounded  like  a  knell. 
Mme.  C.  fainted. 

Then  the  counsel  were  allowed  to 
speak. 

When  he  had  finished,  the  prosecutor 
asked  us  in  turn  if  we  had  anything  to 
say. 

Capiau,  very  calm  and  self-contained, 
said  that  all  this  organized  plan  was  new 
10  him.  He  had  acted  according  to  cir- 
cumstances and,  in  any  case,  the  charges 
against  him  had  been  exaggerated.  Thus 
Miss  Cavell  had  stated  that  she  had  re- 
reived  1,000  francs  from  him.  whereas  he 
had  given  her  nothing.  Miss  Cavell  was 
called  and  stepped  forward,  her  man- 
ner calm,  almost  rigid.  She  admitted 
her  mistake. 

"Why  did  you  lie?"  clemnnded  the  in- 
terpreter. 

"My  memories  were  confused,  after- 
wards I  remembered  that  it  was  not 
he." 

Note  was  taken  of  the  alteration  and 
she  was  abruptly  dismissed. 

I  was  called.  I  went  forward  with 
strange  mixed  sentiments  of  relief  for 
myself  and  oppression  for  the  others. 

My  statement  was  cut  up  every  min- 
ute by  having  to  be  translated  and  lost 
its  continuity  and  effect.  However, 
when  we  got  thus  far  the  interpreter 
asked,  "Do  you  want  a  lesser  sentence?" 
I  said  I  did.  They  took  note  of  this 
and  I  was  dismissed. 

Next  came  more  counsel.  Maitre 
Kirschen  took  the  line  of  extenuating 
the  crimes  of  his  clients  and  asking  for 
indulgence.  He  spoke  of  Miss  Cavell 
and  praised  her  as  a  woman  whose  whole 
life  had  been  devoted  to  the  wounded. 
He  recalled  her  work  in  the  Balkan  war. 
This  time  she  had  begun  by  taking  in 
English  wounded.  Then  others  came, 
and  by  force  of  circumstances  she 
played  the  part  now  known,  not  ignoring 
the  danger,  trying  to  avoid  it,  but  never 
refusing  the  services  asked  of  her. 

As  for  Mme.  Bodart,  also  of  English 
origin,  she  had  come  to  Miss  Cavell's 
assistance  when  her  house  overflowed; 
could  one  demand  her  death? 

M.  Severin  had  also  helped  Miss 
Cavell  and  had  beenocarried  away  by  his 
well-known  generosity  and  the  constant 
appeals  to  it. 

"What  have  you  to  say  in  your  de- 
fence?" shouted  the  interpreter  in  a 
voice  like  a  challenge. 

"Nothing,"  said  Miss  Cavell. 

Maitre  Braun  then  began  the  defence 
of  the  two  titled  persons.  He  displayed 
most  of  his  eloquence  and  his  seductive 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  Princess  de 
Croy. 

"When  you  think,"  he  cried,  "of  her 
generous  devotion  to  the  German  wound- 
ed in  her  chateau,  can  you  expect  that 
this  devotion  should  be  denied  to  her 
friends?  It  would  have  been  super- 
human. Doubtless  her  brother  took  a 
great  part  in  this  affair,  but  can  you,  in 
his  absence,  hold  the  sister  to  blame  for 
it?" 

There  was  a  German  lawyer  in  offi- 
cer's uniform  whose  duty  was  to  under- 
take the  defence  of  those  under  heavy 
sentence.  His  manner  was  energetic,  he 
had  clear-cut  features  and  a  trenchant 
voice.  His  hand  on  the  back  of  a  chair, 
he  leant  forward  and  talked  and  talked, 
too  fast  and  indistinctly  for  me.  He  de- 
fended Mile.  Thuliez  and  the  big  Louise. 


I  guessed  that  he  put  forward  the  patri- 
otic fervor  of  the  former  and  the  latter's 
greed  of  gain.  Like  the  Belgian  coun- 
sel, he  appealed  for  the  greatest  indul- 
gence possible. 

Just  then,  the  Princesse  de  Croy  stood 
up  and  turned  to  the  judges.  "My "lords," 
she  said  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice,  "be 
merciful  to  these  women  whose  death 
sentence  is  asked  of  you.  My  brother 
and  I  are  the  real  culprits.  It  was  we 
who,  in  undei-taking  the  evacuation  of 
I'rench  and  English  soldiers,  led  them 
into  this  affair."  This  appeal  did  not 
seetri  to  awake  any  response,  the  judges 
having,  in  their  own  minds,  already  de- 
cided how  to  allot  the  responsibility. 
The  verdict  would  be  told  us  in  prison. 
Monday,  October  11.  Reading  thf 
verdict. 

"I  think  they  will  call  you  this  after- 
noon to  hear  your  sentence,"  said  my 
gaoler  furtively  when  he  brought  my 
dinner.  "From  what  I  could  gather 
from  the  N.C.O.,  things  look  black,  very 
black,  for  M.  Severin.  As  for  you,  your 
sentence  is  reduced." 
"And  the  others?" 

"I  know  nothing  for  certain,  but  they 
talk  of  several  executions." 

"What  IS  the  use  of  reducing  my  sen- 
tence," I  thought;  "I  shall  never  get  the 
benefit  of  it  in  any  case?  It  is  Severin's 
fate  and  that  of  the  others  that  disturl)s 
me." 

I  heard  doojs  opening;  it  would  be 
my  turn  next.  My  gaoler,  opening  it. 
murmured.  "M.  Severin  is  number  3. 
There  are  five  death  sentences.  .  .  ." 
The  prosecutor  read  the  verdict  in 
German  as  if  he  were  reading  a  list  of 
honors.  Five  times  the  sinister  "Todes- 
strafe"  (death  penalty)  was  heard. 
For  Baucq,  Miss  Cavell,  Severin,  Mile. 
Thuliez  and  Comtesse  de  Belleville.  I 
got  off  with  five  years. 

Mme.  C.  was  acquitted.  She  fainted. 
The  melodramatic  but  generous  coal- 
niiner  was  acquitted.  He  wept.  The 
greybeard  was  acquitted.  •  He  never 
budged.  The  suicide  was  acquitted.  .  . 
The  interpreter  signed  to  us  to  leave 
the  room.  ...  I  saw  Miss  Cavell 
leaning  against  the  wall,  cold  and  im- 
passive. I  went  to  her  and  said  a  few- 
words  of  hope.  "Madeemoiselle,  make  an 
appeal  for  mercy."  "It  is  useless,"  she 
answered  placidly,  "I  am  English  and 
they  want  my  life."  At  that  moment 
the  sub-commandant  of  the  prison  came 
for  her.  With  care  and  deference  he 
led  her  out  of  the  room;  he  seemed  to 
have  some  grave  and  painful  communi- 
cation to  make  to  her. 

I  had  scarcely  got  back  to  my  cell 
when  I  was  informed  that  I  was  to  lodge 
with  Severin  and  Libiez.  The  hope  of 
being  able  to  comfort  my  poor  comrade 
and  help  him  pass  the  hours  of  waiting 
for  the  decision  of  the  Governor  maoe 
me  accept  joyfully. 

I  found  Severin  in  a  state  of  deep  des 
pendency.  He  had  just  written  farewell 
letters  to  his  wife  and  children.  But  he 
soon  warmed  to  the  atmosphere  of  sym- 
pathy and  hope  with  which  we  sur- 
rounded him. 

After  we  had  tidied  up  the  c°l).  which 
was  cumbered  with  our  bedding,  clothes, 
books  and  provisions,  we  all  sat  round 
the  table,  talking  about  the  trial  and  the 
verdict,  while  we  enjoyed  some  excellent 
liqueurs  and  cigars.  It  was  in  an  en- 
tirely detached  and  philosophical  mood 
that  we  continued  the  conversation  until 
late  in  the  night.  For,  thanks  to  Severin 
being  under  sentence  of  death,  our  light 
had  not  been  put  out  at  curfew. 

After  dawn  I  could  not  sleep.  A  door 
opened,  and  steps  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance. Anothei-  door  opened,  and  the 
same  vague  sounds  followed.  I  listened 
anxiously  with  the  fear  that  our  door 
would  open  in  its  turn.  I  watched 
Severin,  sleeping  heavily  on  his  bed. 
.  .  .  Happily  everything  became  quiet 
again.  Only  the  sound  of  the  sentry's 
boots,  tramping  up  and  down,  disturbed 
the  silence  like  the  ticking  of  a  clock. 
From  time  to  time  he  looked  in  at  the 
grating.     .     .     . 

The  military  chaplain  visited  us  at 
breakfast  time  and  told  us  that  Miss 
Cavell  and  Baucq  had  met  their  death 
heroically. 

G.   HOSTELBT 

Doctor  of  Science,  Brussels 
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Vienna   is   Doomed 


^f.ro)ul  City  on  European  Continent 
Threatened  With  E.rfivcfion. 

'PHE  changes  that  are  being  made  in 
the  map  of  Europe  are  bound  to  have 
effects  that  few  have  anticipated.  For 
they  will  materially  change  the  great 
cities  of  Europe.  Writing  in  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Pniit.  Alonzo  Englebert 
Taylor,  predicts  the  passing  of  Vienna 
as  one  of  the  great  cities  cf  the  world. 
It  has  to-day  over  two  million  population 
and  is  in  many  respects  the  second  city 
on  the  continent,  second  only  to  Paris. 
What,  he  asks,  is  its  future? 

German  Auetria  contributed  little  to 
the  Vienna  of  the  past.  In  Vienna  resided 
the  capitalists  not  only  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  but  of  Poland, 
Rumania  and  the  entire  Balkan  south- 
east. Vienna  was  one  of  the  great  mar- 


kets of  Europe  for  grain  and  cattle,  her 
exchange  one  of  the  most  influential,  her 
position  in  commerce  unique.  She  was 
the  centre  of  a  double  fan:  From  the 
west  and  north  radiated  lines  from 
Switzerland,  ,  Munich,  Dresden,  Berlin 
and  Hamburg,  and  Dantzic;  from  other 
quarters  radiated  lines  from  Wars;nv, 
Petrograd,  Moscow,  thi'  Black  Sea, 
Budapest,  Belgrade  and  the  Adriatic. 
No  amount  of  Prussian  boasting  aboufe. 
the  "Hamburg  to  Bagdad"  railway  could 
disguise  the  fact  that  Vienna  was  its 
very  centre.  The  satire  in  Vorwarts  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  "the  Hamburg  to 
Baghdad  line  had  become  the  Ham- 
burg to  Bodenbach"  was  in  every  way 
more  keenly  felt  in  Vienna  than  in 
Hamburg. 

Now  with  the  subdivision  of  the 
Anstro-Hungarian  Empire  the  Viennese 
realize  that  the  fan  lines  will  be  re- 
versed. The  Viennese  now  anticipate 
that  the  Poles  and  the  Czechs  will  direct 


their  traffic  away  from  Vienna;  they 
certainly  cannot  expect  that  the  traffic 
from  Belgrade  and  Budapest  will  be 
directed  toward  Vienna.  The  Czechs  al- 
ready have  arranged  to  run  through 
tvains  from  Prague  to  Budapest  without 
passing  through  Vienna.  Vienna  sees 
herself  in  the  future  a  switching  sta- 
tion, and  has  about  the  same  feeling  to- 
ward the  traffic  intentions  of  her  neisjii- 
bors  that  the  Philadelphian  possesses 
when  he  observes  a  train  from  Pitts- 
_  ;  urgh  to  New  York  passing  by  on  the 
'jTrenton  cut-off. 

With  the  present  division  of  the  geo- 
Kraphital  areas  Vienha  will  cease  to  be 
the  southwestern  mart  for  cattle  and 
grain.  Here  again  is  a  point  of  bitter 
realization.  The  determination  of  the 
Hungarians  to  prevent  the  producers  of 
Serbia  from  having  access  to  the  Vienna 
market  was  one  of  the  original  causes 
of  feeling  between  the  Serbs  and  the 
Austro-Hungarians  and  probably  con- 
tributed as  much  to  the  Pan-Slavonic 
agitation  in  Serbia  as  anv  other  sinsrle 
fact. 


The  finances  of  Austria-Hungary,  and 
indeed  of  the  whole  area  between  Buda- 
pest and  the  Black  Sea;  were  centralized 
in  Vienna,  but  the  Viennese  have  no  hopye 
that  this  will  continue.  The  agriculturi- 
of  Hungary,  the  industries  of  Bohemia, 
the  shipping  of  the  Adriatic  were  largely 
financed  in  Vienna;  asd  through  her  in- 
ternational banking  connections  Vienna 
was  in  a  position  to  direct  the  economic 
operations  of  this  large  section.  Now 
it  is  not  believed  that  the  manufactures 
or  the  mines,  furnaces,  glass  works, 
porcelain  factories  and  textile  mills  of 
Ceskoslovensky — Czechoslovakia  —  will 
be  financed  or  directed  from  Vienna.  To 
realize  the  import  of  this  fully  one  must 
recall  that  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
industries  of  the  Austrian  Monarchy 
are  in  the  present  Ceskoslovensky.  The 
Viennese  know  that  the  day  of  their 
direction  of  Adriatic  shipping  has  pass- 
ed. They  recognize  that  the  land  barons 
of  Hungary  will  confine  their  operations 
to  Budapest.  In  other  words,  they  ex- 
pect tbatthebankingof  Vienna  V  ill  be 
restricted   to   the  financing  of  German 
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Austria,  with  eight  million  people.  This 
IS  the  end  of  the  dream  of  financiers  who 
had  expected,  with  Berlin,  to  control  the 
development  of  the  Balkans  and  of 
Turkey  and  Persia  beyond ! 

Contemplating  all  that  was  and  im- 
agining with  fearful  anticipation  what 
may  be,  the  Viennese  revert  to  history 
for  analogies  of  their  fate— Carthage 
Syracuse  and  Venice.  At  these  names  the 
Viennese  shudder.  Is  this  indeed  her 
fate?     Applying  to  Vienna  such  retro- 

fression  as  has  occurred  in  Venice,  what 
ope  is  there  for  Vienna?  Deprived  of 
trade  and  finance  Venice  still  remains  a 
beautiful  city,  unique  in  the  world,  the 
Mecca  of  the  tourist.  Vienna  is  located 
on  the  bank  of  a  stream  that  has  little 
beauty,  m  surroundings  that  are  scarce- 
ly attractive.  The  youth  of  all  nations 
look  forward  to  the  gondolas  of  Venice, 


the  novelty  of  the  water  streets,  the 
Campanile,  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  to 
the  great  Church  of  St.  Mark's  with 
which  St.  Stephen  cannotrcompare.  The 
Prater  has  no  such  attractions,  and  the 
Ring  may  be  duplicated  in  any  European 
city,  expect  to  the  student  of  technical 
archit-^ctuve. 


Regina,   Sask. 
In  the  past  few  months  I  have  heard  a 
good  deal  of  favorable  comment  on  MAC- 
LEAN'S   and    we    always    look     forward 
with  interest  to  each  new  issue. 

I.  J.  C. 

Didsbury,  Alta. 
Canada     should    be    proud     of    such     a 
magazine   as  you   publish   and   I  hope   all 
Canadians     give     you     the     support     you 
deserve.  H.   E    O. 


But  whichever  way  the  Viennese  turn 
It  seems  merely  a  choice  of  evils  for 
them.  They  see  no  hope  except  that  of 
escaping  from  something  worse.  A 
most  unique  and  almost  ludicrously 
pathetic  view  of  the  future  of  Vienna 
was  given  to  the  writer  by  a  man  of 
international  prominence  in  the  world  of 
art. 

"German  Austria,"  he  said,  "has  one 
hope— to  become  a  resort,  an  upland 
Monaco,  of  which  Vienna  would  be  the 
inland  Monte  Carlo;  a  resort  of  art, 
r.iusic,  opera  and  theatre,  racing,  gamb- 
ling and  prostitution.  How  large  a 
population  a  city  possessing  such  attrac- 
tions would  maintain  the  future  alone 
can  decide;  and  to  these  dimensions 
Vienna  will  shrink.  This  is  the 
eleventh  hour;  the  twelfth  will,  not  be 
long." 


Striking  at  the 

Hun's  Flank 

The  Part  the  Arabs  Played  in  the 
War  and  What  They  Wavj- 


COMPARATIVELY    little    has    been 
heard  of  the  events  in  Arabia  dur- 
ing the  war  and  since.    It  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, that  certain  important  moves  on 
the  huge  chess-board  of  the  war  were 
made  on  the  squares  marked  "Hedjaz." 
An  interesting  story    of    it    is    told    by 
Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott,  who  is  represent- 
ing the  Outlook  at  Paris.     Mr.  Abbott 
secured  an  interview  with  Prince  Faisal, 
a  son  of  the  recently  created  King  of 
the  Hedjaz,  and  from  him  learned  of  the 
part  the  Arabs  had  played  and,  what  is 
probably    more    important,    what    they 
want  in  the  way  of  peace  arrangements. 
On  the  first  score,  Mr.  Abbott  writes : 
The  Hedjaz  comprises  the  two  sacred 
cities,  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  the  region 
round  about  them  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea.    This  kingdom,  virtually 
free  from  the  Turk,  was  quiet  and  con- 
tented.    There   was   no   reason   why   it 
should  court  trouble.     The  war  was  go- 
ing rather  badly  for  the  Allies,  General 
Townshend  and  his  forces  had  capitu- 
lated at  Kut  after  a  disastrous  and  pain- 
ful campaign,  the  Gallipoli  venture  had 
ended  in  failure,  and  things  were  look- 
ing,   as    an    Englishman    would    say, 
"ratlier  stodgy."    At  that  very  time  the 
suggestion  was  sent  to  the  Hedjaz  that 
the  Arabs  come  in  and   help.    The  Eng- 
lish were  holding  and  more  than  holding 
their  own  in  Egypt,  but  there  was  need 
for  an  aggressive  campaign.    If  you  look 
on  the  map  you  will  see  that  the  Hedjaz 
is  situated  so  tnat  an  attack  from  their 
quarter  would  bring  trouble  to  the  Turks 
on  their  flank  in  Palestine  and  the  rest 
of  Syria.    The  Arabs  were  gallant.  They 
answered,  "Yes,  we  will  come  in,  only 
we  shall  need  food  and  ammunition  from 
you."     So  up  they  went  along  the  Red 
Sea   and   struck  the   Turks.     At  times 
thoy  were  only  2,000  men,  at  othet  times 
40,000;  but  they  moved  here  and  there 
with   such   rapidity  that  they  kept  the 
Turks  guessing.     They  lost  heavily,  but 
at  one  time  they  sent  in  prisoners  four 
times   their   own   number.      As   Colonel 
Lawrence,  an   English  officer  who  was 
with  them,  remarked  to  me,  "It  was  as  if 
during  the  attack  on  the  Western  front 
a  small  body    of    mobile    allied    troops 
should    suddenly    appear    at    Cologne." 
We  know  what  happened  to  Jerusalem 
and  these  other  parts  of  Syria,  and  in 
Mesopotamia;   and   for  that   result   the 
Arabs  should  have  their  due   share  of 
recognition. 

What  the  Arabs  want  in  the  way  of 
peace  settlements  is,  in  brief,  complete 
independence  without  protectorates  or 
mandatory  powers  or  other  measures  of 
control.  Prince  Faisal  outlined  this 
view  to  M.  Abbott  quite  clearly. 

"The  Hedjaz,"  replied  the  Prince, 
"seeks  nothing  for  itself.  What  it  de- 
sires is  only  freedom  and  independence 
for  its  brothers.  There  are  many  Arabs 
that  are  not  of  the  Hedjaz,  and  over 
them  the  Hedjaz  seeks  no  control.  When 
I  left  to  come  to  the  Peace  Conference, 
my  father,  the  King,  bade  me  defend  the 
rights  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  to 
their  own  life  and  freedom.  They  have 
been  delivered  from  Turkish  rule;  now 
they  want  their  deliverance  preserved. 
There  would  be  no  gain  if  Turkey's  rule 
should  be  merely  replaced  by  the  rule  of 
some  other  Power  or  Powers.  If  the 
kingdom  of  the  Hedjaz  endeavored  to 
rule  them,  they  would  resist.  The 
Hedjaz  wants  no  authority  over  them, 
not  even  a  mandate.  It  simply  asks  that 
these  Arab  peoples  be  given  their  free- 
dom and  be  not  subjected  to  a  new  con- 
quest. If  it  is  necessary  to  give  some 
Power  a  mandate  in  order  to  secure  their 
freedom,  let  them  select  their  own 
mandatory." 
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Japan's  New  Foreign  Policy 


Tke  Entente  Victory  Hm  Strmiiitli- 
ened  Alliance  With  Nippon 

\  T  one  time,  when  the  prospect  of 
allied  victory,  looked  far  off,  it  was 
freely  predicted  that  Japan  was  wob- 
bling in  her  allegiance  to  the  Entente. 
It  is  a  fact  that  there  was  a  powerful 
element  in  Japan  that  looked  with  favor 
on  the  seeming  efficiency  and  efficacy 
of  German  effort.  What  is  the  senti- 
ment in  Japan  now  that  the  Prussian 
has  bitten  the  dust? 

This  question  is  answered  by  Tokiwo 
Yokoi  in  the  Neiv  Europe,  a  weekly 
publication  from  London  which  can  al- 
ways be  depended  upon  to  get  at  the 
truth  of  international  relationship.  He 
writes  in  part: 

On  matters  of  foreign  policy  the  new 
Cabinet  seems  determined  to  represent 
the  latest  pacific  sentiments  which  have 
come  to  prevail  in  the  country.  In 
Chino-Japanese  affairs  the  present 
writer  understands  from  a  recent  first- 
hand source  that  there  has  taken  place 
a  complete  transformation  in  the  atti- 
tude and  sentiment  of  the  public  at 
large.  If,  a  few  years  ago — say,  for  in- 
stance, during  the  Okuma  Cabinet — a 
group,  or  groups,  of  irresponsible  advo- 
cates of  a  high-handed  policy  were  much 
in  evidence,  these  seem  to  have  complete- 
ly quieted  down,  having  lost  both  self 
and  public  confidence  through  failure 
after  an  attempted  trial  of  some  of  their 
favorite  schemes.  The  Government  has 
already  announced  its  intention  to  bring 
about  in  concert  with  the  Allied  Powers 
the  reunion  of  the  north  and  south  in 
China,  which  have  been  for  some  years 
in  a  state  of  civil  war;  to  allow  no  under- 
hand loans  (to  cancel  any  such  loans  al- 
ready in  negotiation,  if  possible)  likely 
to  bring  suspicion  on  the  good  faith  of 
Japan,  and  to  support  China  wherever 
possible  in  her  legitimate  desire  to  re- 
uain  her  financial  and  political  prestige. 


The  renewed  emphasis  laid  by  the  pres- 
ent Cabinet  on  the  carrying  out  of  a 
policy  with  which  the  late  Prince  Ito's 
name  is  associated  is  apparently  based 
in  part  on  the  opinion  of  the  leading 
firms  engaged  in  Chinese  trade,  who 
have  become  increasingly  convinced  that 
their  phenomenal  success  in  recent  years 
is  due  largely  to  a  genuinely  friendly 
attitude  and  to  the  use  of  fair  dealing, 
which  have  come  to  prevail  among 
Japanese  business  men  in  China.  They 
realize  that  their  prominent  place  in 
Chinese  trade  is  assured,  and  that  there 
will  result  nothing  but  disaster  to  their 
own  and  the  national  interest  from  the 
pursuit  of  a  policy  open  to  suspicion. 

As  for  international  policy,  Japan 
stands  for  peace  and  amity  all  round, 
particularly  with  its  long-time  ally  Eng- 
land, and  her  historical  friend  the 
United  States.  The  Premier,  Mr.  Hara, 
and  the  Foreign  Minister,  Viscount 
Uchida,  before  they  assumed  their  pres- 
ent responsibilities,  and  when  the  ques- 
tion of  Siberian  intervention  came  up 
for  consideration,  took  the  view  that 
Japan  should  venture  on  no  policy  unless 
with  the  unreserved  endorsement  of 
those  two  countries.  One  of  the  first 
announcements  made  by  Viscount 
Uchida  as  Foreign  Minister  was  that  the 
Japanese  Government  heartily  approved 
in  principle  the  League  of  Nations.  I 
believe,  though  I  have  never  been  inside 
the  secret  conclave  of  the  big  Powers, 
chat  the  Japanese  delegates  are  most 
conscientiously  working  for  peace,  and 
if  in  certain  cases  they  took  a  decided 
stand,  it  was  solely  with  a  view  to  a 
just  settlement  and  the  successful  work- 
ing of  the  coming  League  of  Nations. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Allies -and  the  breakdown  of 
German  militarism  is  evidently  exer- 
cising a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the 
course  of  politics  in  Japan.  If  there  was 
at  one  time  a  possibility  of  militaristic 
ideas  gaining  influence,  that  possibility 
is  gone  forever.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  chance  of  Bolshevik  ideas  finding 
influential  supporters.  As  I  said  at  the 
beginning,  Japan  stands  for  moderation. 


Light  On  Naval  Mysteries 


H(/ii<  Admiral  Beatty's  Great  Battle 

f'ruigers  Were  Sunk  in  the 

Jutland  Bottle 


/^NE  of  the  great  naval  mysteries  of 
the  war  is  the  loss  of  Admiral 
Beatty's  three  great  battle  cruisers,  the 
Queen  Mary,  Indefatigable,  and  Invinc- 
ible in  the  battle  of  Jutland.  Two  of 
the-se  magnificent  ships  were  lost  early 
in  the  engagement  within  a  few  minutes 
of  each  other,  the  third  being  sunk  later 
in  the  day.  All  three  sank  with  great 
rapidity  after  being  hit,  the  suggestion 
being  that  their  magazines  were  ex- 
ploded by  a  lucky  enemy  shot.  Various 
conflicting  theories  have  been  advanced 
as  to  what  occurred,  but  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  Pill  Mall  Gazette  claims 
to  have  obtained  from  a  source  of  un- 
impeachable authority  an  explanation 
of  the  tiue  facts  given  below.  He  also 
throws  some  light  on  the  battle  off  the 
Falkland  Islands  and  on  other  naval 
matters  which  have  hitherto  been 
obscure. 

The  loss  of  the  Queen  Mary  with 
1,.''>.50  li/RS,  the  Indefatigable  with  962 
lives,  and  the  Invincible  with  !)68  lives, 
off  Jutland,  on  May  31,  1916,  has  never 
been  explained.  The  Admiralty  has 
remained  silent,  and  it  was  a  noticeable 
feature  of  Lord  Jellicoe'a  and  Sir  David 
Beatty's  despatches  that  no  account  was 
given  of  the  end  of  these  three  mighty 
battle  cruisers. 

Ee  it  always  remembered  that  of  the 
crews,  numbering  3,507,  of  these  cruis- 
ers, only  twenty-six  were  saved — Queen 
Mary,    10    saved,   two    captured;    Inde- 


fatigable, two  captured;  Invincible, 
three  saved.  What  actually  occurred 
will  never  be  known  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty, but  the  charge  of  the  critics  of 
the  Admiralty  has  always  been  that 
the  flash-tight  doors  of  the  ammunition 
heists  were  at  fault,  and  that  explo- 
sions in  the  turrets  caused  by  enemy 
shells  communicated  with  the  maga- 
zines and  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
the  ships. 

That  is  one  theory,  but  it  is  no  more 
than  a  theory,  and  there  is  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  in  favor  of  another. 
Explosions  preceded  the  sinking  of 
oach  cruiser — that  is  known — but  there 
is  very  high  authority  for  the  belief 
that  the  explosions  did  not  take  place 
in  the  magazines. 

Again  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  no 
unchallengeable  evidence  exists,  but  the 
.second  theory  of  the  cause  of  these 
grave  disasters  is  that,  in  defiance  of 
all  rules  and  regulations  but  animated 
by  inten.se  zeal  and  anxiety,  the  officers 
responsible,  in  preparing  for  immediate 
action,  had  assembled  in  the  turrets  the 
cordite  which  should  have  come  up  the 
hoists  as  required  for  serving  the  guns. 
When  the  enemy  were  engaged  the  tur- 
rets were  struck  and  the  cordite  fired. 

Among  the  experts  who  accept  the 
theory  that  the  magazines  exploded 
there  are  those  who  are  convinced  that 
the  magazines  were  reached  owing  to 
the  inadequacy  of  the  protective  deck. 
This  involves  another  charge,  but  in 
common  fairness  it  must  be  recalled 
that  the  Queen  Mary,  Indefatigable,  and 
Invincible,  which  were  designed  under 
Lord  Fisher,  wore  the  first  battle  cruis- 
ers in  the  world,  just  as  the  Dread- 
nought was  the  first  Dreadnought. 
Speed  was  the  main  essential,  and  they 
were  not  designed  to  fight  in  the  line 
at  all. 

Lord  Fisher  summed  up  his  require- 
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ments  in  the  words,  "Speed  and  heavy 
guns."  No  cruiser  had  ever  carried 
12-in.  guns  before.  At  Coronel  the 
Germans  overwhelmed  our  cruisers  be- 
cause they  had  more  modern,  homo- 
geneous batteries.  The  Good  Hope  had 
two  9.2-in.  and  6-in.  guns,  but  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  battle  one  of  the 
9.2's  was  knocked  out,  and  the  position 
was  hopeless.  The  Scharnhorst  and 
Gneisenau  had  SVa-in.  guns.  Big  guns 
and  speed  were  obtained  at  the  cost  of, 
among  other  things,  heavy  deck  armor. 
There  were  other  considerations  that 
weighed  in  favor  of  the  design.  The 
highest  naval  authorities  contemplated 
a  certain  maximum  range  of  action, 
but  the  enem.y  had  provided  for  a  gun 
elevation  giving  a  much  longer  range. 
A  remarkable  and  little  known  fact  is 
that  a  shell  from  the  Emden  struck  the 
bridge  of  the  Sydney  at  a  range  of  six- 
teen miles.  The  shot  was  a  lucky  one, 
but  it  conveyed  a  lesson. 

The  value  of  gun  power  and  speed 
was  demonstrated  at  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands. By  virtue  of  the  speed  of  his 
ships  Admiral  Sturdee  reached  his  des- 
tination in  time,  and  by  virtue  of  his 
12-in.  guns  he  put  down  the  enemy  fleet. 
There  was  no  element  of  luck  in  Ad- 
miral Sturdee's  achievement.  Some  day 
Lord  Fi.sher  may  be  able  to  tell  how 
he  knew  of  von  Spec's  plans;  how,  on 
the  principle  that  it  is  useless  to  send 
a  tortoise  to  catch  a  hare,  he  told  the 
admiral  to  take  the  Invincible  and  the 
Inflexible;  and  how,  with  a  fine  know- 
ledge of  the  British  sailor's  super- 
stitions, he  accelerated  the  admiral's 
departure  in  order  to  avoid  sailing  on 
Friday,  November  13. 

When  criticizing  much  of  the  new  com- 
structions  of  the  early  months  of  war, 
and  nearly  all  the  criticisms  have  re- 
gard to  the  construction  of  that  period, 
it  must  be  borne  in  rrtind  that  the  War 
Cabinet  issued  instructions  to  the  Ad- 
miralty in  the  belief  that  the  war 
would,  or  could,  not  last  more  than  a 
period  very  much  less  than  was  general- 
ly suggested  at  the  time.  Rapidity  of 
construction  was  imperative,  and  designs 


were  adapted  and  modified  in  order  that 
this  might  be  secured.  It  was  only  when 
it  became  apparent  that  the  first  es- 
timates of  the  duration  of  the  war  were 
wrong  that  new  construction  entered 
upon  another  phase,  and  a  policy  was 
adopted  which  has  borne  wonderful 
fruit  in  the  shape  of  the  British  Navy's 
overwhelming  might.  The  German  Ad- 
miralty knew  more  than  people  at  home, 
and  the  future  was  destitute  of  a  ves- 
tige of  hope. 

With  certain  other  critics  a  future 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  may  yet 
deal.  A  type  of  vessel  has  been  de- 
nounced because  of  obvious  defects,  but 
criticism  will  be  silenced  when  their 
special  purpose  is  known.  The  depth 
of  water  in  a  passage  through  which  a 
dash  is  to  be  made  imposes  a  definite 
limit  to  the  draught  of  the  vessels  to 
be  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  but  their 
application  to  other  uses  when  that  en- 
terprise has  been  abandoned  implies  no 
failure  because  they  are  not  ideal  for 
these  purposes. 

The  monitors,  or  certain  classes  of 
these  useful  vessels,  have  been  describ- 
ed in  scathing  terms,  but  these  "gun 
platforms"  have  done  magnificent  work. 
As  a  high  naval  authority  remarked, 
"They  were  designed  for  bombarding 
the  Belgian  coast,  and  not  for  pleasure 
trips."  The  submarine  classes  run 
from  E  to  R,  and  there  is  no  shadow  of 
doubt  that  the  vessels  of  many  of  them 
— big  vessels  built  for  offence — would 
have  caused  terrible  havoc  among  the 
enemy's  capital  ships  in  a  fleet  action. 

During  the  past  four  years,  between 
fifty  and  sixty  vessels  of  new  design 
have  been  put  into  the  water,  many  of 
them  multiplied  by  the  score  and  by 
the  hundred.  The  test  of  battle  has 
been  denied,  but  their  silent  pressure 
has  driven  Germany  to  surrender 
through  despair.  The  men  who  have 
worked  during  these  four  years  to  pre- 
pare our  "sure  shield"  for  its  mighty 
task  are  of  the  Silent  Service,  but  they 
feel  very  keenly  the  attacks,  to  which 
they  cannot  reply,  of  critics  who  do  not 
know  the  facts. 


The  Man  Who  Commanded  the  Guns 
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came  home  said:  "Here  in  this  ycung 
northern  country,  quite  without  pre- 
meditation or  obvious  object,  we  have 
bred  up,  and  are  breeding  up, 
soldier  material  equal  to  the  best  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  That  sounds  like 
big  talk.  But  wait  till  the  dust  of  this 
war  clears  away,  and  the  days  of  cool- 
headed  sifting  and  analysis  come.  Or, 
better  still — for  this  was  only  a  curtain 
raiser— wait  till  the  next  big  war,  when 
Canada  sends  a  division  all  her  own. 
Then  will  be  some  fighting." 

The  Great  Work  of  the  Canadian  Guns 

WHEN  the  call  came  In  1914,  Morri- 
''  son  volunteered  at  once;  and  as 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  took  the  First 
Artillery  Brigade  overseas.  He  com- 
manded the  First  Brigade,  during  the 
second  battle  of  Ypres,  at  Festubert, 
Givenchy,  and  Ploegsteerte,  and  was 
constantly  being  mentioned  in  de- 
spatches. After  a  year  and  a  half  of 
this  work,  he  was  taken  back  to  England 
to  train  the  Second  Division  of  Canadian 
Artillery,  and  did  it  in  three  months, 
which  is  about  a  record  for  any  army. 
He  was  promoted  to  Brigadier-General 
and  went  back  to  France  in  command  of 
the  Second  Division.  He  further  round- 
ed them  into  shape  at  the  Ypres  salient, 
and  for  the  manner  in  which  he  led  his 
Division  through  the  Somme  offensive 
he  got  the  C.M.G. 

Two  years  ago  he  became  General 
Officer  Commanding  the  Canadian 
Artillery;  and  at  one  time  this  news- 
paperman, who  learned  his  gunnery 
after  the  afternoon  edition  went  to 
press,  had  under  him,  while  he  was  yet 
only  a  Brigadier,  four  full-fledged  gen- 
erals, and  directed  the  operations  of 
British,  French,  Canadian  and  Belgian 
guns.  The  artillery  work  of  the  Can- 
adians at  Passchendaele  and  Vimy 
Ridge  made  the  whole  of  the  allied 
armies  wonder.     After  Vimy  a  French 


officer  said :  "I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing equal  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Can- 
adian artillery  firing.  They  broke  the 
wire  at  Vimy  until  there  was  not  enough 
left  to  make  a  bird-cage."  Our  infantry 
always  had  absolute  confidence  in  the 
guns  clearing  the  way  for  them;  and 
have  never  been  backward  in  expressing 
their  trust  and  appreciation.  The  Can- 
adian Artillery  in  all  consisted  of  456 
guns,  with  17,500  officers  and  men. 

Crossing  the  Rhine  on  King 

XirHEN  the  Canadians  went  across  the 
'  'I  Rhine,  General  Morrison  rode  on 
"King,"  the  blue-ribbon  winner  he  took 
from  Ottawa  with  him  and  who  has 
gone    all    through    the    war.  "King 

danced  all  the  way  across  the  bridge  to 
Bonn,"  he  wrote.  "The  Belgians  pinned 
a  decoration  on  him.  .  .  "Though  it  is 
announced  that  all  horses  will  be  left  be- 
hind, I  think  I  will  find  a  way  of  getting 
old  King  back,  as  there  is  a  strong  feel- 
ing that  officers  who  have  special 
chargers  that  have  come  all  through 
the  war  will  be  allowed  to  take  them 
home."  King  behaves  like  a  lamb  under 
shell-fire;  but  has  a  rooted  aversion  to 
the  sight  of  the  smallest  piece  of  paper 
flying  across  his  path.  Rather  odd  for 
an  old  newspaperman's  horse! 

What  you  learn  about  this  sturdy 
little  Canadian  fighter,  you  have  to  get 
from  his  letters,  or  from  Canadians  who 
know  him.  He  has  very  little  to  sav 
about  himself,  but  is  always  ready  to 
talk  about  any  other  Canadian  soldier. 
Writing  on  the  sights  in  the  forward 
trenches  after  a  big  artillery  duel,  he 
says:  "As  I  study  the  psychology  of 
the  Canadian  under  the  strain  of  this 
war,  there  is  much  of  the  Red  Indian  in 
his  cold-blooded  courage  and  philosophic 
fortitude.  They  are  grim,  silent  fight- 
ers, and  they  repress  their  feelings  to 
the  point  of  apparent  callousness.  There 
is  no  fussing  over  the  wounded  and  dy- 
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The  Swiss^dler  throws  his 
"voice  across  the  valley  — 


the  Fiery  Little  Columbia  can  throwa 
voice  across  a  continent 


THE  Big  Swiss  Yodler  throws  his  voice  across 
the  valley — the  echo  registers  that  fact  in 
four  seconds.    We  marvel  at  the  power  be- 
hind such  a  voice.     But  let  us  not  forget — 

The  Fiery  Little  Columbia  can  carry  the  Big 
Yodler's  ordinary  conversation  over  a  thousand 
miles  of  telephone  line,  and  deliver  it  instantly. 

THE  DRY   BATTERY 

CONSIDER,  too,  that  besides  tuning  up  tele- 
phones, Columbia  Dry  Batteries  run  toys, 
ring  doorbells,  and  furnish  the  vital  spark  of  life 
to  thousands  of  autos,  trucks,  motorboats,  tractors, 
and  farm  engines. 

The  Fiery  Little  Columbia  is  never  sick,  for  his  con- 
stitution is  tough;  he  is  never  tired,  for  he  works  only 


when  you  need  him.     Always  healthy,  rested  and  vigor- 
ous, he  meets  every  battery  need  faithfully  and  long. 

THE  STORAGE  BATTERY 

THE  Columbia  Storage  Battery  is  built  and  sold  to 
yield  definilc  power  for  a  definite  time.  In  a  Columbia 
you  buy  definite  service;  you  receive  a  clearly  defined 
guarantee,  a  specific  agreement  that  you  will  be  entit- 
led to  thorough  repairs  or  another  battery  without  ad- 
ditional cost  if  the  original  battery  fails  within  the 
guarantee  period. 

The  Columbia  Battery  Terminal  Seal  protects  the 
battery,  the  purchaser,  and  us.  The  guarantee  is  a  re- 
cord of  that  fact. 

Stop  at  any  Columbia  Service  Dealer's  or  Columbia 
Service  Station  and  learn  how  thousands  of  auto  owners 
are  avoiding  the  costly  battery  tinkering  that  used  to  be 
tolerated  as  part  of  the  day's  work. 


Columbia 
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A  Woodsman's  Canoe 


LIGHT,   capacious    yet   compact.      Strong,  durable,   capable    of   carry- 
^'ng    big    loads — that   is    the    kind    of   canoe    a    forester   wants — and 
that  is  a  description  of  a 

CHESTNUT  CANOE 

Indeed,  it  is  the  ideal  craft  for  everyone  the  woodworl<  is  of  the  toughest 
cedar — it  Is  covered  with  a  seamless  canvas,  in  turn  covered  with  an  abso- 
lutely water-proofing  preparation — it  is  leak-proof  and  weather-proof. 

The  pleasures  of  camping,  hunting  and  fishing  are  more  complete  when  your 
equipment  includes  a  Chestnut  Pleasure,  Sppnson  or  Cruiser  Canoe.  You  get 
every  kind  of  service  and  pleasure  out  of  a  Chestnut  Canoe,  including  every 
comfort   and  safety. 

Chestnut  Canoe  Co.  Ltd.  Box  475,  Fredericton,  N.B. 


ATLANTIC    CITY,    N.J. 

Atlantic  City's  Newest  Fireproof  Hotel 

Ocean  Front.  Unusually  attractive 
during  Winter  and  Spring  Seasons. 
Luxurious  lobbies  and  beautifully  fur- 
nished Sun  Parlors  thoroughly  heated. 
Charming  afternoon  musicales  with  com- 
plimentary Tea  Service.     Garage. 

American  and  European  Plans 


ing,  beyond  fixing  them  up  with  first  a!d; 
and  the  latter  are  grimly  content  to  be 
let  alone.  If  a  wounded  man  is  lying 
under  fire  and  can  be  got  at,  an  officer 
or  n.c.o.  orders  the  nearest  man  to  brinj; 
him  in.  The  man  ordered  does  it  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  with  about  as 
much  theatric  emotion  as  he  would 
evince  in  doing  a  chore  at  home.  The 
man  brought  in,  unless  he  is  an  un- 
usually polite  individual,  does  not  even 
say  'Thank  you.'  And  the  other  men  in 
the  trench  sit  about  and  look  bored." 
After  relating  some  deed  of  bravery  or, 
the  part  of  two  of  his  men,  he  says:  "I 
dare  not  particularly  praise  them  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  any  other  two 
subs  in  the  brigade  would  have  done 
just  the  same.  That  is  a  mighty 
pleasant  thing  for  an  O.C.  to  be  able 
to  say,  is  it  not?" 

Using  the  German  Guns 

THERE  are  some  interesting  stories 
told  of  Morrison's  methods  as  a  fight- 
er. For  example,  in  the  months  of  pre- 
paration which  preceeded  the  Canadian 
attack  at  Amiens,  he  obtained  models  of 
the  enemy's  principal  guns,  and  selected 
picked  men  for  instruction  in  handling 
them.  When  Ihe  attack  was  launched, 
these  artillerymen  went  forward  with 
the  infantry,  and  after  the  guns  had 
been  taken,  turned  them  on  the  retiring 
foe,  and  on  points  ahead,  the  ranges  of 
which  had  already  been  taken  and 
noted.  The  gunners  had  even  been 
taught  enough  German  to  read  the  in- 
.»;tructions  on  the  guns  and  ammunition. 
General  Morrison  made  an  excellent 
t>ook  out  of  his  experiences  in  the  Boer 
war  ("With  the  Guns")  and  is  likely  to 
write  a  bigger  story  of  this  one — a  story 
that  will  stand  out  even  among  the  flood 
of  war  literature  with  which  the  world 
has  been  drenched.  He  has  always  had 
the  courage  of  his  convictions;  and 
would  give  a  true  history,  no  matter 
whose  corns  might  be  stepped  on. 


The  Month's  Vital 
Question 

Continued  from  page  .37 

against  the  McMaster  amendment,  and 
adds: 

"Western  Unionist  members,  having  ser- 
ved notice  on  the  Government  of  their  in- 
tsntion  of  taking  what  steps  they  can 
to  bring  about  tariff  reduction,  took  the 
proper  course  of  waiting  to  see  what  the 
Government  decided  to  do.  The  Govern- 
ment's decision  could  not  properly  be 
announced  in  advance  of  the  budget 
speech." 

\/IANY  newspapers  throughout  the 
^  country,  both  low  and  high  tariff 
'dvoeates.  condemn  the  amendment  in 
the  following  phrases: 

"Fooling  with  Free  Trade" — Char- 
lottetown  Guardian. 

"Very  much  a  part  of  the  game  of 
politics" — Calgary   Albertan. 

"Tactics  dict.Hted  by  political  consider- 
ations"— Saskatoon    Star. 

"Playing  politics" — Quebec  Chronicle. 

"Rump  Liberals.  .  .  showed  their 
weakness" — Moncton  Times. 

"Mr.  McKenzie's.  .  .  mistake  in  strat- 
egy"— Montreal  Gazette. 

"Cheap  and  not  very  clever  political 
play" — Edmonton  Journal. 

"The  Opposition  har  not  s.oK.'t!.  .  . 
in  the  eyes  of  the  country" — Kingston 
Standard. 

"Tactical  mistake" — ifamilton  Timef. 

A  few  papers  express  keen  disappoint- 
ment because  the  amendment  was  lost. 
The  Quebec  Tcle(/raph  says: 

"The  rejection  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  the  McMaster  motion  to  revise 
the  tariff  downward  shows  clearly  where 
the  Unionists  party  stands.  Practically 
every  Liberal-Unionist  in  the  House 
reneged  on  his  professed  principles  in 
the  vote  which  he  cast  against  this  reso-  \ 
'ution  for  freer  trade The  coun- 
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cry  now  sees  clearly  what  measure  of 
.iscal  relief  it  can  expect  from  the  pres- 
"i.t  authorities  at  Ottawa." 

The  Edmonton  Bulletin  also  despairs 
of  a  change  under  Unionist  Government, 
and  says: 

"Clearly  there  is  only  one  way  to 
change  the  tariff  policy  of  Canada,  and 
that  is  by  chana:ing  the  Government  out 
of  the  control  of  Big  Business  into  the 
control  of  the  people. 

"The  West  is  under  the  heel  of  the 
profiteer,  largely  through  the  present 
tariff.  It  is  there  because  its  representa- 
tives in  Parliament  keep  it  there." 

The  Moose  Jaw  Times  blames  West- 
ern Unionists  for  "smothering  the  tariff 
I'tsolution,"  and  looks  at  the  situation  in 
;he  following  fashion: 

"The  Western  Unionists  in  the  House 
vf  Pretence  at  Ottawa,  at  the  bidding 
')f  Borden  Impotence,  smothered  the  Mc- 
.VI  aster  resolution  for  Tariff  Reform, 
proved  traitors  to  the  principles  they 
profess  to  believe  in,  but  true  to  their 
!)ledge  to  support  the  Borden  Govern- 
ment above  everything  else  in  return  for 
the  support  they  received  through  the 
•orrupt  manipulation  of  the  soldiers' 
votes  under  the  iniquitous  War  Time 
Elections  Act 

"This,  we  believe,  is  a  brief  but  correct 
.-.umming  up  of  what  took  place  at 
Ottawa." 


s 


HELVE  serious  tariff  alterations 
until  the  reconstruction  period  is 
past,  counsel  several  newspapers.  "It 
is  a  question  if  it  can  be  done  during  the 
reconstruction  period,"  believes  the  Nel- 
son News.  "Not  the  proper  time,"  says 
the  St.  Catharines  Journal.  The  Govern- 
Mient  should  "courteously  decline  pres- 
ently to  meddle  with  the  tariff,"  says  the 
Kitchener  News-Record.  The  Toronto 
.S7ar,  Kitchener  Telegraph,  Quebec 
Chronicle,    and    many    others    urge    a 


speedy  settlement  by  compromise  in 
order  to  clear  the  boards  for  "a  whole 
armful  of  problems  that  the  year  1919 
must  dispose  of  for  better  or  worse." 

Professor  Leacock,  humorist  and 
Political  Science  Professor  at  McGill 
University,  in  the  Montreal  Star  advo- 
cates a  Tariff  Commission  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

"In  the  highly  organized  world  in 
which  we  live  it  is  possible  to  get  to- 
gether about  a  dozen  men  who  can  speak 
for  the  manufacturers  of  Canada;  an- 
other dozen  who  can  promise  that  the 
farmers  will  do  this  or  that,  and  another 
dozen  who  will  assure  us  that  organized 
labor  will  accept  such  and  such  terms. 
I  do  not  refer  to  authorized  representa- 
tives duly  elected.  That  plan  is  useless. 
That  would  be  as  bad  as  the  Canadian 
Parliament  I  mean  small  groups  of 
men,  officials  or  unofficial  leaders,  who 
have  got  sufficient  prestige  and  practical 
control  of  the  class  they  represent  to  be 
able  to  make  an  informal  bargain  in  its 
name. 

"The  Government  need  take  no 
thought  to  the  matter  other  than  to  shut 
these  people  into  a  room  and  let  them 
wrangle  it  out  like  dissentient  jurymen. 
There  let  them  stay  till  they  came  out 
with  a  tariff  made  and  completed,  suit- 
ing nobody  but  accepted  by  everybody. 
The  only  understanding  should  be  that 
the  tariff  when  made  was  made  to  stay, 
and  that  the  nation  might  turn  its  mind 
to  higher  things  than  the  more  greedy 
wrangle  of  conflicting  selfishness  that  is 
called  the  Canadian  Tariff  Question." 

The  Canadian  Railroader,  Gait  Re- 
porter, Kitchener  News-Record,  and 
other  papers  also  favor  a  tariff  commis- 
sion. The  Fort  William  Times-Journal 
is  skeptical  of  its  success;  the  Toronto 
Tim^s  and  others  claim  the  "tariff  is 
essentially  a  political  issue,"  and  the 
Saskatoon  Phoenix  sees  only  an  excuse 
for  "further  delay." 
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tive.  Thus  at  the  first  sitting  Sir  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  of  Newfoundland  sat  at  the 
head  table;  at  the  .second  Hen.  C.  J. 
l>oherty  of  Canada  and  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  of  New  Zealand;  at  the  third  Sir 
Joseph  Ward  again  and  with  him  Hon. 
-A.  L.  Sifton  of  Canada. 

Our  International  Staus  Recognized 

IN  some  of  the  Paris  paper.s  there  was 
peevish  and  ill-csnsidered  objection 
to  this  recognition  of  the  British  Do- 
minions, while  the  French  colonies,  which 
had  also  done  their  fair  share  of  fight- 
ing were  ignored — a  criticism  which  took 
no  note  of  the  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  Briti.sh  Dominions,  indepen- 
dent and  self-governing  and  the  French 
colonics,  which  constitutionally  are  part 
of  France  and  have  direct  representa- 
tion in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This 
liistinction  was  recognized  by  the  Con- 
ference Committee  which  later  drafted 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations; 
this  instrument  provides  for  the  inclu- 
.j'on  in  the  League  of  Dominions  if  self- 
LToverning.  Article  8  of  the  Covenant 
which  contains  this  provision  has  no 
reference,  however,  to  the  British  Do- 
minions already  represented  at  Paris; 
they  will  enter  the  League  not  through 
the  gate  opened  by  this  provision,  but  as 
oharter  members  by  virtue  of  their  mem- 
bership in  the  Peace  Conference.  This, 
at  least,  is  the  understanding  of  the 
Dominion  representatives  in  Paris, 
thcu«rb  I  hnvo  heard  a  contrary  view  ex- 
pressed. It  is  also  the  opinion  of  the 
.American  critics  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions who  have  .sought  to  make  much 
capital  from  the  f;ict  that  the  British 
representation  in  the  Body  of  Delegates 
by  virtue  of  the  number  of  Dominion 
delegates,  will  out-rank  that  of  the 
United  States.  Thus  as  the  result  of  the 
successful  demand  for  representation  at 
the  Peace  Conference  Canada — and  the 
other  Dominions  as  well — has  had  her 
ii'.ternational  status  as  a  nation,  and  yet 


a  member  of  the  British  Alliance 
recognized  by  the  powers  which  are  to 
be  the  signatories  to  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  This  is  an  achieve- 
ment whose  significance  is  not  likely 
to  bo  fully  realized  by  those  who,  have 
given  rnly  a  casual  consideration  to  this 
complex  matter  of  the  relationship  of 
the  British  Dominions  to  one  another 
and  to  the  outside  world. 

An  illustration  of  the  problems  that 
may  arise  as  a  result  cf  this  duality  of 
status  was  afforded  by  an  early  develop- 
ment of  the  Peace  Conference.  In  the 
list  of  powers  in  attendance  at  the  Con- 
ference, the  Dominions  were  mentioned 
liy  name  as  among  the  Powers  with  par- 
ticular interests  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Great  Powers  having  general  inter- 
ists.  The  Powers  with  particular  inter- 
ests were  constituted  into  an  electorate 
from  which  minority  members  of  all  the 
Conference  Committees  were  chosen; 
but  the  British  Dominions  after  consid- 
ering the  matter  did  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  associating 
themselves  in  these  matters  with  the 
secondary  Powers.  They  preferred  to 
qualify  for  representation  on  these  Com- 
mittees as  part  of  the  British  Empire; 
rnd  at  meetings  of  the  British  delega- 
tions to  appoint  the  British  members  of 
these  committees  their  claims  to 
representation  were  given  a  cordial  con- 
sideration. Sir  Robert  Borden  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  committees  to  fix  the 
bcundaries  of  New  Greece,  and  was  sub- 
requently  made  vice-chairman;  Mr. 
Sifton  filled  a  similar  position  on  the 
very  important  committee  to  determine 
what  waterways  and  channels  of  trans- 
p.)rtation  required  to  be  internation- 
alized; Sir  George  P'oster  served  on  the 
Economic  Commission;  General  Smuts 
was  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations 
("ommittee;  W.  M.  Hughes  of  Australia 
of  the  Repatriations  C^ommittee;  Prem- 
ier   Masspy    of    New    Zealand    on    the 
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Penalties  of  War  Commission.  Nearly 
half  the  British  representatives  upon 
Conference  Committees  was  Dominion 
in  its  character. 

The  change  in  the  "managing" 
procedure  of  ths  Conference,  for  reasons 
that  I  never  heard  adequately  explained 
though  I  sought  diligently  for  them — by 
which  control  was  exercised,  not  by  a 
body  of  twenty-five,  embracing  five 
representatives  from  each  Great  Power, 
as  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  Conference 
at  the  instance  of  the  Great  Powers 
themselves,  but  by  the  smaller  Council  of 
Ten,  directly  affected  the  interest  of  the 
British  Dominions.  Had  the  original 
procedure  been  followed  one  of  the  five 
representatives  of  the  British  Empire 
upon  the  governing  committee  would 
always  have  been  a  representative  of 
the  Dominions:  and  thus  overseas 
British  opinion  could  have  found,  when 
needed,  first  hand  expression.  This  body 
of  twenty-five  was  never  called  together ; 
but  the  small  committee  which  organized 
the  Conference  continued  its  "conversa- 
tions"— this  was  President  Wilson's 
word  for  the  interchange  of  views  which 
was  adopted  as  an  oflScial  definition. 
There  were  two  British  representatives 
upon  this  Council  of  Ten,  as  it  came  to  be 
called;  nominally,  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Foreign  Minister,  but  in  prac- 
tice the  British  representation  was 
varied  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
issue  under  consideration.  Thus  Win- 
ston Churchill,  Minister  of  War,  at- 
tended when  Russian  questions  were  be- 
ing considered;  and  Lord  Milner  was 
present  upon  the  important  occasion 
when  the  matter  of  the  composition  of 
the  Economic  Commission  to  write  the 
economic  terms  of  peace  was  being  sjt- 
tied.  Lord  Milner,  as  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, was  present  to  champion  the  rights 
of  the  British  Dominions  to  special 
representation  upon  this  commission  and 
to  give  notice  that  the  nations  of  the 
British  Empire  desired,  and  intended,  to 
retain  their  right  to  make  between  them- 
selves special  preferential  family  ar- 
rangement. Upon  one  occasion  Sir 
Robert  Borden  served  as  one  of  the  two 
British  representatives,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Balfour.  Sir  Robert  seized 
this  occasion,  according  to  reports  in  the 
Paris  press,  which  were  well  founded,  to 
urge  greater  expedition  in  the  work  of 
the  Conference  and  to  this  end  suggested 
the  adoption  of  a  schedule  and  time  table 
for  the  greater  expedition  of  the  work 
remaining  to  be  done. 

Discussing    Imperial    Problems 

THE  institution  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Empire  delegations  made  it  possible 
to  focus  the  opinion  of  all  the  Dominions 
for  the  information  of  the  British  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Council  of  Ten.  These 
meetings  were  held  at  the  call  of  the 
British  Prime  Minister,  or  the  senior 
British  representative,  in  the  Villa 
Majestic;  they  occurred  about  twice  a 
week,  though  daily  sittings  were  not  un- 
known, when  acute  questions  awaited 
settlement.  All  the  British  Dominions 
were  represented  at  these  meetings — 
Sir  Robert  Borden  was  usually  attended 
by  one  oflice  colleague  on  behalf  of  Can- 
ada— and  the  issues  of  the  Conference 
were  discussed  with  complete  freedom. 
Every  Dominion  was  free  to  give  ex- 
pression to  its  views  upon  every  question 
as  it  arose  in  the  Conference;  and  deci- 
sions reached  in  these  discussions  be- 
came instructions  to  the  British  mem- 
bers in  the  Council  of  Ten.  With  respect 
to  at  least  two  very  important  matters 
upon  which  there  was  great  diversity  of 
opinion  in  the  Council,  policies  determin- 
ed upon  by  the  British  delegations  after 
debate  among  themselves  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  British  delegates  to  Coun- 
cil, and  were  accepted  by  it.  These  were 
the  definite  refusal  to  enter  upon  a  great 
military  adventure  in  Russia,  and  the 
■doption  of  the  policy  of  varying  the 
terms  of  the  mandates  for  dependent 
territories  in  keeping  with  their  possi- 
bilities of  political  development. 
Subordinate  to  these  Empire  meetings 
were  the  informal  meetings  of  the 
Dominions  representatives  themselves 
to  consider  matters  which  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  bring  before  the  Empire 
meetings.  These  meetings  were  almost 
invariably  called  by  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada,  whose  position   as  dean  of 
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le  overseas  delegations — as  represent- 
Ig  the  senior  Dominion — was  thus 
Icitly  recognized. 

[he  Results  From  Canada's  Standpoint 

\ WITHIN  the  limits  of  this  article  no 
complete  survey  of  Canada's  part 
the  great  Conference  can  be  given; 
lUt,  in  conclusion,  some  of  the  more  im- 
rtant  results  to  Canada — and  to  the 
ither  British  Dominions  as  wrell — of 
larticipation  in  the  Conference  may  be 
tummarized. 
Canada  has  been  given  international 
cognition  as  a  nation  in  league  with 
■•e  other  British  Dominions.  By  reason 
if  this  recognition,  Canada  is  a  member 
if  the  Peace  Conference  and  will  be  a 
|member  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

As  a  member  of  the  Conference  the 
Canadian  plenipotentiaries,  it  may  be 
assumed,  will  sign  the  peace  treaty  as 
alore  ertit'.ed  to  bind  the  crown  for 
Canada — an  act  which  will  have  very 
important  constitutional  implications. 
Canadian    trade    interests   were    pro- 


tected by  direct  representations  upon  all 
the  bodies  which  had  to  do  with 
economic  matters;  upon  the  Supreme 
Economic  Council  which  is  to  control  all 
matters  of  supply  and  relief,  during  the 
period  of  reconstruction;  and  upon  the 
Economic  Commission,  which  is  to  fix 
the  permanent  economic  conditions  of 
peace.  The  duty  of  protecting  Canada's 
economic  interests  in  these  important 
respects  could  not  be  entrusted  to  out- 
side agencies;  had  we  been  content  to 
rely  entirely  upon  the  efforts  of  the 
British  representatives  we  might  have 
found  that  despite  excellent  intentions 
they  had  accepted  conditions  very 
hampering  to  our  future  development  as 
an  exporting  country. 

To  put  it  in  the  briefest  terms,  Can- 
ada-by  being  represented  at  Paris  has 
made  good  her  claim  to  be  a  nation;  had 
she  been  content  to  leave  her  interests 
solely  in  the  hands  of  British  represent- 
atives she  would  have  conferred  herself 
in  fact  and  in  aspiration  a  colony  and 
nothing  else. 


Cornering  Mr.  Cobb 

Contimied  from  page  32 


"That's  a  lie,"  he  shouted,  springing 
to  his  feet.  "That's  an  outrageous, 
wicked  lie.  I'm  not  married,  and  I'm 
not  Harold  Spindler,  and  I  never  stole  a 
cent  in  my  life!" 

"Oh,  what's  the  use  of  all  this  stage- 
play?"  I  said  quietly.  "You  know  you 
are  cornered,  Cobb;  you  know  the  game's 
up;  the  officers  will  be  here  to-morrow 
with  the  warrant  and  extradition 
papers." 

HE  uttered  a  sort  of  a  groan  and  sank 
down  on  the  sofa  again. 

"I  am  not  Harold  Whatyd'yercallum," 
he  protested.     "I'm  not!  I'm  not!" 

"Then  kindly  condescend  to  inform  us 
who  you  are,"  I  said,  with  all  the  sar- 
casm at  my  command. 

"Uncle  Hartley,  you  know  yourself 
his  real  name  is  Carlisle,"  Viola  burst 
out  at  me  in  panting  resentment.  "He 
was  mixed  up  in  the  Mexican  rebellion 
^with  running  guns  across  the  border, 
and  you  are  horribly  unjust  and  unkind 
to -" 

"Every  word  of  that  is  a  lie,"  I  in- 
terrupted. "Lie  on  lie,  and  lie  on  top 
of  that." 

With  flashing  eyes  Viola  turned  to 
Cobb  for  his  denial;  but  all  he  did  was 
to  quail  and  hang  his  head. 

"It  wasn't  true,"  he  admitted  at  last, 
still  unable  to  meet  her  championing 
glance.  "I  am  not  named  Carlisle  and  I 
never  saw  a  Mexican  in  my  life." 

I  felt  sorry  for  Viola.  She  reeled  as 
if  she  had  been  struck  in  the  face. 

"I — I  believed  in  you,  Monty,"  she 
quavered,  "b-b-but  I  don't  know  what  to 
think  now." 

"He's  Harold  Spindler,"  I  cried.  "I 
know  he  is  Harold  Spindler." 

"Call  me  that  again  and  I'll  choke 
you,"  he  snapped  at  me  as  if  goaded  be- 
yond endurance.  "I  am  not  Harold 
Spindler,  and  to-morrow  your  officers 
will  look  like  a  pack  of  fools.     The  real 

trouble   with   me   is   my  business. 

That's  what  drove  me  to  all  these 
wretched  falsehoods,  knowing  that  the 
truth  would  cost  me  the  girl  I  love." 

"The  truth  never  could  do  that,"  ex- 
claimed Viola  passionately.  "It's  lies 
that  kill  love.  If  you  have  a  spark  of 
manhood  in  you,  tell  me  your  real 
name." 

"It's  Montgomery  Joyce  Cobb,"  he  re- 
plied, almost  sulkily.  "But  it's  not  my 
name  that  matters,  it  is my  busi- 
ness.    I  had  to  hide  that." 

"If  it  is  honest  I  don't  mind  what  it 
is,"  she  said  with  a  suddenly  reviving 
confidence.  "I  wouldn't  care  what  my 
husband  did  as  long  as  he  was  upright 
and  honorable!" 

But  Cobb  still  hesitated. 

"I  won't  tie  you  to  that,"  he  mur- 
mured.   "It  would  not  be  manly  or  right 

to  hold  you  to  that.     Tell  me  to  go 

and  I'll  go  without  a  word." 

"Your  business  is  robbing  banks,"  I 
shouted. 

"For  shame.  Uncle  Hartley!"  exclaim- 
ed Viola.     "Poor  Mr.  Cobb  is  going  to 


tell  us  everything,  and  then  you  will 
feel  like  going  down  on  your  bended 
knees.  I  am  sure  his  fault  is  simply 
being  over-sensitive  and  over-honor- 
able." 

"If  I  were  a  starving  doctor  nobody 
would  ever  point  a  finger  at  me,"  Cobb 
said  in  a  tone  of  grateful  agreement 
with  Viola,  to  whom  he  turned  as  if 
Kitty  and  I  had  ceased  to  exi'st.  "If  I 
were  a  shabby,  baggy-kneed  lawyer  or 
a  third  class  school-master  out  of  a  job, 
I  would  have  a  sort  of  social  posii'on  if 
I  had  nothing  else.  But  because  I  stvick 
out  for  myself  in  a  fresh  field — made  a 
go  of  a  thing  that  has  always  beer 
thought  impossible,  I  am  exposed  to  the 
cruelest  jeers  and  insults.  I  have  to 
hide  my  business  as  if  it  were  a  crime; 
I  daren't  mention  or  allude  to  it;  though 
I  am  a  college  graduate  and  make 
twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  people 
sniff  at  me  and  shut  their  doors  in  my 
face." 

"For  heaven's  sake,  what  is  your  busi- 
ness?" Viola  cried. 

"Robbing  banks,"  I  interjected. 

"This  is  what  I  have  earned  by  my 
superior  initiative  and  enterprise,"  con- 
tinued Cobb  despairingly.  "Viola,  I  ask 
you  again,  can  you  stoop  to  marry  an 
—  outcast?" 

I  THINK  Viola's  pause  was  more  due 
to  dramatic  effect  than  to  any  real 
hesitation.  It  certainly  gave  a  superb 
value  to  her  avowal  when  it  came. 

"Yes,  if  I  loved  him,"  she  said. 

Instead  of  brightening  at  this,  Cobb 
seemed  only  to  grow  more  woebegone. 
One  could  see  that  he  was  struggling 
with  that  impending  revelation;  the  un- 
said words  were  seeking  utterance;  sud- 
denly— gaspingly — they   were   born. 

"I  raise  skunks,"  he  said. 

"Skunks?"  I  exclaimed. 

"Skunks?"  cried  Viola. 

"Skunks?"  bleated  Kitty. 

"Yes,  skunks,"  repeated  Cobb,  almost 
defiantly.  "I  am  the  only  successful 
skunkraiser  on  the  American  continent; 
my  skunk  farm  in  New  Brunswick  is  the 
only  place  where  skunks  were  ever 
raised  on  a  large  scale  in  captivity.  I 
am — why  should  I  not  claim  my  un- 
fortunate distinction — I  am  the  Skunk 
King!" 

For  a  moment  we  remained  spell- 
bound, and  then  with  one  common, 
irresistible  impulse  we  began  to  laugh 
as  I  believe  no  three  people  ever  laughed 
before.  The  relief — the  reaction,  the 
awful  feeling  that  we  shouldn't — only 
added  to  our  convulsions  of  mirth. 
Viola  was  the  worst  of  us  all ;  she  simply 
could  not  control  herself;  she  laughed 
till  the  tears  came.  Meanwhile  Cobb  sat 
there  scowling,  and  so  injured-looking 
and  humiliated  that  the  sight  of  him 
impelled  us  to  fresh  outbursts.  We 
knew  we  were  committing  an  enormity, 
and  the  more  we  knew  it  the  more  we 
laughed. 

"You  were  right  not  to  tell  me  before," 
said  Viola  at  last,  breathlessly  strug- 
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Anything  about  the  home 
that  needs  washing  and 
that  will  not  be  hurt  by 
pure  water  itself  may  be 
safely  immersed  in  the 
creamy,  pure,  cleans- 
ing Lux  lather. 

Silk  shades,  hangings,  oil- 
pictures  and  their  frames, 
jewelry,  bric-a-brac,  heir- 
looms, etc.,  all  are  purified 
like  new  with  Lux, 
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Returned  Men 
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Hniversity  Year. 

Minioc.  Chaoiiol.  C  vil,  Merhanica]  uid 
Electrical  Engtn««ring 
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ing  lo  .stnily  Knginceriiig. 
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'  Better  Than  Ertr 

Thoroughly    Modemizel 

Remodeled    and    Equipped 

NEW  MANAGEMENT 

ROOF  GARDEN 

In    connection 

Special    Club '  Sreakfasti 

and   Luncheons 

Rates — Without    Bath,    J1.50 

With    Bath,    »2.00   and   up. 

FRANK  KIMBLE,  Mgr. 


Cfiocolates 

Satisfy  the  child's  hunger  fcr 
sweets  with  Moir's  Chocolates, 
oir's  name  is  a  guarantee  of  the 
pure,  wholesome  quality  of  the  in- 
gredients as  well 
as  perfection  in 
the  mailing. 

Moir's  Limited 
Hwliiax 
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„   M<:LAUOHUN  MASTER  SIX  H-SIX^  ROADSTER 
(The  H-Six^  Specif  is  .  replic.  o/  thn  model  wilh  Spra,.!  Appo.nlment.  I 


McLaughlin  master  six  h-si\-45  speciil  tolrl^o 

(TheH-St7>45  Regular  and  theH-6-4SExtra-5p«ciat    8remmio(edonsanieCh«ssisasH-Si\-45Si>-rii*n 


Mclaughlin  master  six  H-6-49  touring  (7  passenoeri 

(Thb  Model  IS  ueiiig  used  by  Siberian  Ex|iedirion) 


THE  efficient  performance  of 
McLaughlin  cars  has  placed 
them  foremost  in  the  estimation  of 
Canadian  motorists. 

The  new  1919  Series  "H"  more 
than  uphold  this  high  McLaughlin 
reputation.  The  Master  Six  Series 
are  refined  and  improved  in  detail, 
making  them  more  beautiful  than 
ever. 

Graceful  in  design  and  exquisite  in 
finish  and  apjMjintment,  these  models 
represent  the  best  work  of  master 
builders  and  master  artists. 

The  Light  Six  Scries  maintains  an 
established  record  for  economy  in 
gasoline  consumption  and  tire  mile- 
age. No  detail  of  material  and  work- 
manship has  been  stinted  in  produc- 
tion. For  efficiency  and  economy 
in  motoring  cost  the  new  Light  Six 
Series  stands  without  a  peer  in 
Canadian  built  cars. 

The  McLaughlin  Series"H"for  1919 
will  appeal  to  motorists  intending  to 
purchase  a  new  car  this  year.  Call 
at  the  nearest  McLaughlin  show 
rooms. 
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McLaughlin  light  six  roadster  h.6.62 


McLaughlin  light  six  coupe  h.six-62 


Mclaughlin  light  six  touring  h.six.«3 


McLaughlin  light  six  sedan  h-six-6j 


Mclaughlin  master  six  sedan  hsix-so  (7  passengeri 
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Kling  to  console  the  dejected  young  man. 
"At  the  beginning  I  don't  think  I  could 
have  stood  it,  Monty.  Girls  are  so  silly 
and  high-flown  and  — " 

"But  now?"  he  pleaded,  interrupting 
her  with  an  intensity  in  his  voice  that 
made  me  feel  fjr  him.  "Does  this  let 
me  out,  Viola?" 

"You  darling  boy,  of  course  it 
doesn't,"  she  exclaimed.  "I  was  only 
laughing  because  I  was  so  pleased  it 
wasn't  worse.  Why,  we'll  go  off  and 
raise  skunks  together,  and  live  happily 
ever  afterward." 

Cobb  beamed. 

"They  are  the  nicest,  cleanest,  friend- 
liest little  creatures  in  the  world,"  he 
said  enthusiastically.  Then,  looking  at 
me  rather  significantly,  he  added:  "In 
fact,  the  more  I  see  of  people  the  better 
I  like  skunks." 

BEFORE  I  realized  what  he  was  doing, 
he  was  suddenly  emptying  all  his 
pockets  of  letters,  bills,  memoranda  and 
what  not.  and  accumulated  a  thick  little 
p;icket  which  I  was  astonished  to  have 
passed  to  me. 

"I  am  no  Dr.  Cook  in  this  skunk  busi- 
ness," he   declared.     "Read   these,   and 


satisfy  yourself  that  I  am  all  right.  I^ 
is  my  last  five  days'  correspondence,  and 
there  isn't  a  letter  that  isn't  full  of 
skunk." 

"Oh,  I  am  quite  reassured  about  you!" 
I  said,  accepting  them  with  some  demur. 
"It  is  plain  as  a  pike-staff  that  you 
iiren't  Harold  Spindler,  and  these  proof; 
nre  superfluous." 

"Uncle  Hartley  was  only  trying  to 
protect  me,  Monty,"  said  Viola  softly, 
aside  to  him.  "You  must  not  bear  him 
any  ill-will.  Shake  hands  with  him  like 
a  dear  fellow,  and  let  by-gones  be  by- 
gones." 

We  did  so  cordially.  It  was  fine  of 
him  after  all  the  things  I  had  said,  ami 
my  heart  went  out  to  him.  Then  I 
kissed  Viola,  and  Cobb  kissed  Kitty,  and 
then  I  kissed  Kitty,  and  Cobb  kissed 
Viola;  and  we  all  glowed  and  felt  very 
red  and  self-conscious,  as  any  family  al 
ways  does  when  emotion  has  betrayed  it 
cut  of  its  usual  reserve. 

We  owed  it  to  Kitty  that  the  ensuing 
constraint  was  broken. 

"I'll  have  to  change  all  my  ideas  about 
skunks,"  she  remarked  naively.  "Well, 
well,  to  think  that  we  are  going  to 
marry   into  them!" 


The  Transformation 

Cnvtivued  from  page  27 


"I  add  my  shiny  shoes!" 

"Yonr — "  but  words  failed  Bertie. 

"You  won't?  '  said  Alexanaer  with  a 
sweet  smile. 

"I  won't!" 

"You  'fraid?" 

"I   am!" 

'  You  call  me  coward?"  said  Alexander 
to  the  lady.  "Me!"  He  tapped  his  chest. 
"I  add  silk  socks — my  pipe — " 

Bertie  tock  another  drink.  His  hand 
thcok,  so  gi'eat  was  his  agitation. 

"Piihaps  I'd  better  be  crawling 
away,"  he  said  weakly. 

"Would  you  leave  me?"  she  said  re- 
])nachfu!ly.  And  her  eyes  added: 
''A  Icn'j  with  him  !" 

"ilut  if  he  should  get  hold  of  Pelton 
first,  I  shouldn't  be  able  to  borrow  the 

I  r-f  tre."  said  Bertie. 

"Would  you  not  walk  b-.c!<  for  my 
f:;k-.>  if  you  had  to,  Bertie?"  she  asked 
t,  rderly. 

-Alexander  suddenly  became  very  at- 
tentive. 

"T — T — nil,  fif  criirso,"  said  Bertie 
huskil' 

'"pO  the  lady's  fascinated  gaze,  Alex- 
•*•    andsr's  shoulders  and  arms  seemed 

I I  bscome  moi-e  bulgy  and  muscular. 
\nd  what  did  that  sudden  tightening  of 

his  lips  portend?  "Maybe  you  won't  be 
•  ble  t)  walk!"  This  was  playing  with 
fire.  She  was  glad  of  a  chance  to  change 
1 13  conversation. 

"Oh.  look  who's  coming!"  she  said 
suddenly,  gazing  cut  of  the  window. 

"The  "bishop,  and  the  curate,  and  their 
vives,  and  a  few  other  ladies!"  said 
Portie  blankly. 

"They've  hoard  I've  come  back  and 
luvve  called  ti  congratulate  me!" 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him?" 
( bserved  Bertie,  jerking  his  finger  to- 
>■  ard  Alexander.  'Introduce  him  as 
'our  guest?" 

"Why  net?"    Vivaciously.    "Isn't  he? 

Fortunately,  he  has  a  foreign  name  and 

n-3  ovcrlocks  a  good  doal  in  a  foreigner. 

Little  crudities  of  conversation,  for  ex- 

1  nple!" 

"Oh,  I  cr.n  just  hear  his  light  and 
norry  persiflage!"  said  Bertie  with  a 
t;uffaw.  "And  I  bet  he'll  hit  the  bishop 
frr  a  fiver  the  first  thing.  Or  pre-empt 
his  gaiters!" 

Alexander  listened  patiently.  His  was 
the  aspect  of  a  man  who  was  biding 
his  time.  Her  ladyship  .skated  on  thin 
ice;  she  knew  it,  but  what  matter? 

"Come,"  she  said  in  her  ordinary 
society  tone,  and  they  went. 

NOTHING  especially  out  of  the  ordin- 
ary happened.  Alexander  kept  an 
eve  on  Bertie  and  did  about  what  he 
did.  "The  lady  had  been  surprised  when 
Alexander  had  acquired  proficiency  in 
tableware  prestidigitation.  Now  she 
w;is  doubly  surprised  when  she  saw  how 
he  picked  up  drawing-room  manners  by 
wr-tching  Bertie.  He  didn't  fall  over  the 
la<!ies'  feet  nor  step  on  their  toes.     He 


didn't  spill  tea  down  any  one's  neck  or 
drop  his  bread-and-butter  on  the  floor. 
Datier-side  down,  and  pick  it  up  again 
and  eat  it. 

In  a  word,  he  committed  no  faux  pun. 
Instead,  he  seemed  quite  popular.  The 
gushers,  old  and  young  alike,  were  at- 
tracted by  his  stunning  masculine 
beauty.  He  talked,  too.  Or  at  least  he 
seemed  to  be  moving  his  lips  when  her 
ladyship  looked  his  way.  Her  ladyship 
did  not  have  time  to  observe  very  par- 
ticularly; she,  herself,  was  kept  rather 
busy  dealing  in  vague  generalities  con- 
cerning her  recent  experiences.  Inci- 
dentally, she  imparted  very  little  real 
information.  But  what  about  Alexande? 
in  this  respect?  How  much  was  he  tell- 
ing? Of  course,  the  world  would  have- 
to  know,  sometime,  what  now  she  was 
keeping  secret,  but  she  wanted  to  talk 
things  over  with  her  uncle,  the  lord  high 
chancellor,  first! 

She  wanted  to  be  advised  what  to  do 
about  Alexander,  or  with  him,  and  who 
could  advise  better  than  a  lord  high 
( iiancellor?  With  his  stupendous  ac- 
cumulated wisdom  and  knowledge!  She 
wondered  what  would  .Alexander  do,  cop- 
ing with  a  lord  high  chancellor?  How 
his  assurance  would  fall  from  him! 

Her  ladyship  had  laid  all  her  plans. 
She  had  found  time  to  send  a  little  tele- 
gram that  would  bring  results  soon.  O' 
cjurse,  after  the  lord  high  chancellor 
had  blasted  Alexander  with  all  the  pow 
er  of  his  judicial  might  and  reduced  him 
to  mere  nothingness,  her  ladyship  would 
plead  for  him.  And — well,  then  she 
would  be  rather  nice  to  him! 

ALL  this  passed  through  her  mind 
whi'e  chatting  gaily,  and  telling  a'l 
(^nothing!)  about  her  recent  extieriencc?. 
Rut  her  ladyship  c-)uld  tell  nothing  witli 
greater  charm  than  most  pecple  can 
tell  a  great  deal.  She  possessed  the  art 
of  making  her  nothings  pass  for  a  great 
deal,  while  most  people's  great  deal 
passes  for  nothing.  It  wasn't  necessary 
to  remember  what  her  ladyship  said; 
in  fact,  it  was  rather  impossible.  As 
well  try  to  put  sunbeams  or  rainbows  in 
cold  storage!  You  can't  can  the  dia- 
phanous, or  preserve  such  airy  efferves- 
cence in  mental  fruit  jars  for  future 
reference. 

Guests  come;  guests  go! 

"What  a  singularly  intelligent  man 
y[r."  —  mentioning  .Alexander — "is," 
said  the  bishop's  lady  b-fore  departing. 

"Do  you  find  him  so?"  said  her  lady- 
ship, in  a  funny  tone. 

"So  well-versed  in  theologj'!"  En- 
thusiastically. 

Now  the  good  woman  liked  to  talk 
theology. 

"We  agree  perfectly,"  said  the 
bishop's  wife. 

"I  suppose,"  thought  her  ladyship, 
".\lexander  nodded  his  head,  not  know- 
ing what  else  to  do !"    But  what  she  said 

"Oh,  yes;  he's  a  wonderful  authority!" 


Ease  and 
Elegance 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS  brin^ 
timidity,  restrained  action  and  awk- 
wardness. The  use  of  Delatone  relieves 
the  mind  from  anxious  watchfulness  of  movement, 
and  at  the  same  time  permits  unembarrassed  wear- 
inji  of  the  sleeveless  ^owns  or  sheer  sleeves  in  the 
present  fashions.     U:'.liampered  movement,  artless  ^race  and  easy  elegance  are  made 
possible  with  Delatone.     That  is  why  — 

"they  all  use  Delatone" 

Delatone  is  an  old  and  well-knowii  scientific 
preparation,  for  the  quick,  safe  and  certain  removal  of 
hairy  growths,  no  matter  how  thick  or  stubborn. 

Beauty  specialists  recoinmend  Delatone  for  re- 
moval of  objectionable  hair  from  fac3,  nock  or  armi. 
After  application,  the  skin  is  clear,  firm  and  hairless. 

Druggists  sell  Delatone;    or  an  original  I-oz.  jar 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  Si  by 

THE    SHEFFIELD    PHARMACAL    CO. 
Dept.  KL  339  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

In  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  ortlers  and  remittances  should 
be  sent  to  Lyman  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


''I  Made  It  Myself 

The  little  ones  are  so  fond  of  these  delicious  puddings 
they  don't  think  mother  makes  enough  of  them.  So 
whenever  she  is  willing  they  make  one  themselves. 
Mother  lets  them,  quite  often  too,  because  she  knows 
they're  good  for  growing  children.  And  she  also  knows 
that  fatiier  has  tiic  habit  of  helping  himself  liberally 
whenever  he  gets  the  chance. 

Let  your  family  enjoy  these  wholesome  puddings.     Get 

a  .selection  from  y(  ur  grocer.  Tapioca,  custard  and 
chocolate,  15c.  a  package. 

Pure  Gold  Desserts 

C^UICH  PUDDINGS 

Pure  Gold  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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The  Old-time  Painter  Says: 

"Whether  I  paint  the  home  of  a  millionaire  or  the 
humblest  cottage  I  always  remember  that  they  both  meet 
the  same  kind  of  weather.     I  use 

MAPLE  LEAF  PAINT 

//  Makes  QooJ  Because  It's  Made  Good. 
— the  miiiionaire  can't  buy  better  paint  anywhere. 
— ^and  the  man  who  owns  the  humble  cottage  can't 
save  money  any  surer  way  than  with  MAPLE  LEAF. 

MAPLE  LEAF  PAINT  is  the  sum  total  motor  driven 
addmg  machine  of  paint  progress  when  it  comes  to 
comparison  with  the  old  pot  and  paddle  days  I  had  to 
go  through. 

For  the  "old  man"  with  his  shirt  sleeves  up  and 
nothing  to  do  on  a  Saturday  afternoon — but  a  little  job 
of  painting— there's  nothing  to  it  but  MAPLE  LEAF  and 
follow  the  directions  on  the  can.  Perhaps  he  won't 
need  my  services,  but  here's  my  advice  to  him: — go  to 
it  strong  wtth  MAPLE  LEAF  and  the  eternal  smile  will 
become  a  permanent  fixture  on  his  face — for  every  lime  he'll  look 
at  the  job  he'll  say  MAPLE  LEAF  for  mine  every  lime. 

The  man  with  the  MAPLE  LEAF  around  his  store  is  the  man  to 
buy  paint  from,  look  him  up  in  your  town. 

Imperial  Varnish  &  Color  Co. 

mmiPEG    I 

MADE  IN 
CANADA 


Cars 


Make  your  K)rd 

Transportation  even 
more  Economical. 

NEARLY  a  million  Ford  owners 
have  found  that  maintenance  and 
tire  costs  are  reduced  approxi- 
mately 30  per  cent  and  a  large 
saving  is  made  in  fuel  by  the 


For 

FORD 

Trucks 


Shock  Absorber 


PATCNTEO 

MADE   IN   CANADA 

"Absolute  satisfaction  or  your  money  back*' 


The  Hassler  Guarantee: 

They  protect  riders  from  disagreeable  shocks  and  jolts — you  have  such 
greatly  increased  conrifort  that  your  Ford  car  or  truck  rides  and  drives  as 
well  as  the  highest  priced  heavy  models.  They  make  the  car  safer, 
preventing  sidesway  at  high  speeds.  The  same  shocks  that  disturb  the  pas- 
sengers, also  rack,  strain  and  wear  out  the  car.   Hasslers  prevent  squeaks, 

.rattles  and  deterioration.    They 

make  a  Ford  car  or  a  Ford  one-toa 
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"I  wish  he'd  come  over  some  time  and 
talk  to  the  bishop!" 

"I  am  sure  he  would  be  delighted," 
said  the  lady,  with  another  funny  lopk. 
Fancy  Alexander  takin;?  a  dish  of  tea 
with  the  bishop  and  talking  theology! 

"What  a  delightful  man,  Mr." —  men- 
tioning Alexander — "is,"  said  a  lady 
who  had  been  called  upon  to  sing  a 
ballad.  "He  just  knows  everything 
about  music!" 

"Everything?"  said  her  ladyship,  with 
another  funny  look. 

"Well,  almost  everything!  For  ex- 
ample, we  agree  perfectly  on  tonal  ef- 
fects." 

"I'm  sure  you  would  do  very  well 
singing  duets,"  said  her  ladyship. 

"Oh,  will  you  lend  him  to  me?"  En- 
thusiastically. 

"Reluctantly!  For  the  sake  of  art!" 
Think  of  Alexander  singing  half  a  duet! 

"Art!"  murmured  a  third.  "My  dear 
Lady  Langlenshire,  I  congratulate  you 
on  your  charming  guest.  One  seldom 
meets  a  man  so  well  posted.  Post-im- 
pressionism and  all  that!  We  were 
quite  one,  in  thinking — " 

THEY  all  went,  at  last.  Her  ladyship 
looked  at  Alexander. 

"Yo-ii  were  quite  eclipsed,  Bertie!" 

Bertie  looked  sulky. 

"Bally  lot  of  gushers!"  he  said. 

"Oh,  no!  Just  ordinary  people!  But 
don't  feel  badly.  He  almost  eclipsed 
me." 

Bertie  eyed  Alexander  with  supreme 
disfavor. 

"I  wonder,"  said  the  lady,  "if  he  will 
eclipse  the  lord  high  chancellor?" 

"Bally  nerve,  I  call  it!"  said  Bertio 
ill-humoredly. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  her  ladyship.  "It  only 
proves  an  old  proverb." 

"What's  that?" 

"Silence  is  golden." 

CHAPTER  XX 

The  Lady  on  Her  Mettle 

"OUT    pride    sometimes   has    a    fall," 
'-'  said  the  lady,  thinking  of  the  lord 
high   chancellor. 

"I  don't  fall  down,"  said  Alexander 
confidently. 

"No?"  purred  the  lady  sweetly. 

"No,"  said  Alexander,  drawing  him- 
self up  like  a  conqueror  and  eying 
Bertie.  "When  I  want  something" — 
looking  at  her  ladyship —  "I  sweep  it" 
— looking  at  Bertie — "aside!"' 

"Isn't  he  delicious?"  purred  the  lady. 
"'Something!'  'It!'    Neuter  gender!" 

"I  don't  know  what  the  bally  deuce 
he's  talking  about."  said  Bertie. 

"We  r.re  slightly  at  cross-purposes, 
that  is  all.  He  was  thinking  of  'some- 
thing' and  'it,'  and  I  was  thinking  of 
something  else !  But  what  right  have 
we  to  think?  Three  people  have  vouched 
for  his  super-cleverness.  Connoisseur, 
juage,  arbiter-elegantarium !" 

"Dick  Turpin.  or  Jesse  James,  I  should 
call  him."  said  Bertie. 

"A  master  of  music,  art,  theology!" 
mused  the  lady.  "No  one  ever  told  me 
you  knew  everything,  Bertie!" 

"Did  they  say  that  about  him?" 

"Three  people!  All  authorities  in 
their  respective  lines!" 

Alexander  drew  himself  up.  "I  show 
them,"  he  said  proudly. 

"I  suppose,"  said  the  lady,  "ycu  think 
you  know  more  than  they  do?" 

"Sure,"  said  Alexander.  "Only  I  no 
tell  them  that."     Shrewdly. 

"What  frightful  artfulness!"  said  the 
lady.  "I  know  of  but  one  person  in  the 
world  wise  enough  to  cope  with  him." 

'The  lord  high  chancellor  has  come, 
your  ladyship,"  said  Pelton,  at  that 
moment  entering  the  room. 

"How  apropos!"  cried  her  ladyship. 
"You  will  entertain  him,  Bertie?"  indi- 
cating Alexander.  "I  have  matters  to 
discuss  with  my  uncle." 

"Well,  he's  got  my  shirt,  my  pipe,  my 
boots,  my  clothes  and  my  money,"  said 
Bertie,  eying  Alexander.  "Yes;  I  think 
I  can  entertain  him  now  with  tolerable 
safety." 

"I'm  sure  of  it!"  gurgled  the  lady,  and 
floated  out  of  the  room. 

FOR  a  moment  the  two  men  eyed  each 
other. 
"Have  a  cigarette,"  said  Bertie  iron- 
ic-ally, tendering  his  ease. 
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"Thanks!"  said  Alexander,  and  took 
one.  Then  he  looked  at  the  case  Bertie 
had,  inadvertently,  handed  to  him. 
"Nice  case!" 

"Eh?"  Bertie  started. 

Alexander  made  as  ''f  to  hand  it  back, 
but  his  gaze  was  wistful. 

"Keep  it,"  said  Bertie.  "You've  got 
everything  else!  Forgot  I  had  this!  I 
apologize!" 

"That's  all  right!"  Complacently. 
"Maybe  I  get  a  better  one  some  time! 
This  all  right  for  now!" 

"You  t-ke  such  a  load  from  my 
mind,"  said  Bertie.  "So  glad  you  may 
find  it  of  service  temporarily!" 

"Have  a  match!"  said  Alexander.  And 
handed  Bertie  one. 

"Thanks!"  said  Bertie.  "Thanks  so 
much!" 

"Eh?     It  go  out?     Have  another!" 

Bertie  took  it.  "Don't  overwhelm 
nie,"  he  said. 

"You  think  you  marry  her?"  said 
.Mexander  nonchalantly,  nodding  toward 
the  door  through  which  her  ladyship 
had  passed. 

Bertie  turned  red.  "None  of  your 
d — "  He  checked  himself.  "What  busi- 
ness is  it  of  yours?" 

"H'um!"  Alexander  didn't  commit 
himself  but  studied  Bertie.  "You  no 
want  to  talk  about  her?"    Shrewdly. 

"I  certainly  don't!"  snapped  Bertie. 
He  was  about  to  add,  with  a  sneer: 
"With  a  porter,  evenaf  he  is  privileged!" 
But  he  didn't!  Bertie  had  reasons  for 
not  wanting  to  quarrel  about  her  lady- 
snip  or  to  pose  as  her  champion. 

"Very  tine  woman!"  said  Alexander, 
his  glance  like  an  eagle's,  bent  on  Bertie. 

"■That's  neither  here  nor  there,"  said 
Bertie  curtly.  Did  the  fellow  wish  to 
force  him  into  that  champion-role? 

"You  think  so?"  pursued  Alexander 
with  burning  gaze. 

"I  don't  think!" 

"I  see!  I  have  eyes,"  continued  Alex- 
ander. "Out  there!"  He  meant  in 
Lovers'  Lane. 

BERTIE,  enraged,  felt  himself  getting 
deeper  in  the  toils.  But  how  could 
he  give  way  to  that  overwhelming 
linger?     He  had  been  'ndiscreet. 

"What  she  tell  you,  eh?",  said  Alex- 
ander. 

Bertie  wanted  to  strangle  him  but 
refrained.  "Can't  we  find  some  more 
interesting  topic  of  conversation?"  he 
observed  desperately.  "No,  no;  I  don't 
mean  that!  Her  ladyship  is  always 
interesting,  of  course!  More — more  pro- 
fitable topic,  was  probably  what  I  meant 
to  say!" 

"Profitable?"  said  Alexander.  "You 
mean  you  play  billiards?" 

"Anything!"     With  a  groan. 

"My  dress-suit,  the  shiny  shoes,  the 
sixteen  gold  birds,  against  your  note 
for  twenty-five?" 

"Anything,"  repeated  Bertie,  and  fol- 
lowed Alexander. 

HER  ladyship  greeted  her  uncle  affec- 
tionately. 

"When  did  you  Arrive,  my  dear?  Yes- 
terday! And  didn't  let  me  know  until 
to-day?" 

"Well,  you  see,  I  wanted  time  to  re- 
cover myself." 

"Yes?  You  have,  no  doubt,  experi- 
enced many  vicissitudes.  We  have 
worried  about  you.  But  where  did  you 
'and?     Folkestone?" 

"No;  on  the  beach,  below!" 

"Bless  my  soul!     How?" 

Her  ladyship  unfolded  the  entire 
story.  The  lord  high  chancellor  lis- 
tened without  comment. 

"And  now,  what  do  you  think  of  it?" 
said  the  lady,  when  at  last  she  had  con- 
cluded. 

"Bless  my  soul!"  said  the  lord  high 
chancellor. 

"Is  that  all?" 

"All,"  he  answered. 

The  lady  waved  her  hands  despair- 
ingly. 'And  I  looked  to  you!"  she  said 
reproachfully. 

"I  am  afraid  you  overestimate  my 
poor  talents,  my  dear  child,"  said  the 
chancellor  humbly.  "Only  a  brain  that 
■Tivolved  you  in  such  a  quagmire  could 
extract  vou  therefrom!" 

"You  mean  you  desert  me?" 

"On  the  contrary!  In  nautical 
phraseology,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  stand 
by." 


"That's  all  right,  then,"  said  her  lady- 
ship in  livelier  accents.  "When  people 
talk  about  high  respectability,  or  duty, 
I  feel  safer.  Now,  I  am  positive  it  will 
come  out  all  right!" 

"And  I,  my  dear  child" — in  the  same 
humble  tones — "would  sooner  trust  your 
intuition  than  my  wisdom." 

"Is  that  what  you  call  'standing  by'? 
It  sounds  to  me  more  like  evasion,"  said 
the  lady. 

"Watchful  waiting,  my  dear,"  cor- 
rected the  lord  high  chancellor.  "Wis- 
dom waiting  on  intuition!" 

"Wisdom  shouldn't  wait.  I  want  to 
be  guided  by  your  wisdom." 

'"This  matter  is  iiot  one  to  be  settled 
in  a  second.     It  may  take  years." 

"Years!"  said  her  ladyship  blankly. 
"I  don't  understand.  Of  course,  there  is 
only  one  thing  to  do." 

"You  mean  to  hale  him  into  the  courts 
and  toss  him  out  of  the  window,  neck  and 
breeches?  Good!  Now  we  are  getting 
practical,  at  last." 

"But,"  said  the  lady,  "I  don't  want 
him  tossed  out!" 

"How  then?" 

"Could  you  not  accomplish  the  same 
result  more — decorously?" 

"Fudge!     A  common  porter!" 

'*  A  N  uncommon  one!"  said  the  lady. 

•**"He  has  certain  unusual  traits." 

"So  I  gathered  when  you  were  telling 
me  the  story!" 

"Let  us  be  just!  It  was  I  who  asked 
him  to  marry  me!" 

"And  he  did — for  a  consideration? 
Ahem!" 

"But  didn't  he  nearly  lose  his  life  on 
my  account?  .'\nd  didn't  he  save  mine? 
.4nd  bring  me  ashore  like — like  Neptune 
bearing  Aphrodite?" 

"So  you  have  informed  me  before!" 
Dryly.  " 

"I  could  only  think  of  some  fabulous 
water-god!" 

"A  common  porter;  a  water-god!" 

"But  he  isn't  a   common — " 

"More  repeating." 

"He  keeps  getting  less  and  less  com- 
mon all  the  time!  He  has  a  marvelous 
gift  of  mimicry.  He  learned  what 
knives  and  forks  to  use  almost  at  onct 
by  watching  me,  and  what  to  do  in  a 
drawing-room  by  watching  Bertie.  He 
has  become  a  marvel  of  grace;  he  even 
overshadows  me." 

"Dear  me!" 

"In  the  conversational  art,  though,  he 
cnly  says:     'Yes'  and  'No'!" 

"Ha!"  said  the  lord  high  chancellor. 

"He  is  terribly  artful.  He  deceives 
people.  He  makes  them  think  he  is 
gifted  with  wonderful  knowledge  by  just 
sitting  still   and   looking  wise." 

"A  good  many  of  us  do  that,"  said 
her  uncle.  "I  have  myself,  on  occasions, 
resorted  to  the  subterfuge." 

"Well,  at  any  rate,  people  go  away 
singing  his  praises.  And  that  isn't  the 
worst!  He  has  a  frightful  cupidity. 
He  has  all  Bertie's  clothes,  and  his  pipe, 
and  his  money,  and,  I  am  not  sure,  he  is 
not  planning  to  take  his  life." 

"Bless  my  soul!"  said  the  lord  high 
chancellor. 

"In  fact,  he  may,  already,  have  taken 
it!" 

"God  bless — " 

"And  all  this  happening  in  a  highly 
respectable  community!" 

"A  good  deal  might  happen  in  any 
community,  my  dear,  where  you  are!" 
said  the  lord  high  chancellor.  "But  you 
spoke  of  Bertie  Brindleton?  Is  that 
honorable  young  gentleman  here?" 

"He  is!" 

"Then  you've  heard  about  his  mar- 
riage— " 

"His  what? — Oh,  yes!"  In  light  fluty 
tones.  "Bertie  was  telling  me  all  about 
it!     Whom  did  he  marry?" 

Again  the  chancellor  stared.  "Tossie 
Tiddles!  Gayety  girl!  She  got  him  in 
her  toils  shortly  after  you  left!" 

"Of  course!  Though  that  isn't 
exactly  the  way  Bfertie  put  it  to  me," 
remarked  her  ladyship. 

"Naturally  not!  I  suppose  Bertie 
thinks  he  got  her  in  his  toils?" 

HER  ladyship  began  to  laugh.  "Poor 
Bertie!"      And   then:      "Do   me   u 
favor!" 
"A  million!"    Gallantly. 
"Do    not    let    Bertie    know    I — I    am 
married!" 
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position — away  from  exposure  to  dampness, 

mud,  grit  and  oil. 
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Price  Only  $7.50 

Sold  throughout  Canada  by  auto  accessory  dealers, 

garages  and  hardware  stores.  If  your  dealer  is  unable 

to  supply  you,  write  our  nearest  house  giving  his  name 

and  address,  and  we  will  see  you  are  promptly  served. 

Northern  Electric  Company 

LIMITED 

Montreal       Toronto  Regina 

Halifax  London  Calgary 

Ottawa  Winnipeg         Vancouver 
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The  Indicator  shows  how  the  Northern 

Elevator  and  Timer  looks 
when  installed 
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TieCabert 
Motor 
Boats     are 
the     aris- 
tocrats  o  f 
the  motor- 
boa  ti  ng 
world. 
A     Gilbert 
boat,  equip- 
ped   with 
a     Sterling 
engine,  is  the 
motor  boat  en- 
thusiast's desid' 
eratum. 

V/e  equip  our  boats 
with  the  btest  fittings, 
same  as  your  Car. 

Address, 

Gilbert  Boat  Works 

Brockville,  Ontario 
Wt  tepatr  tnglnu    and  matttftieturt 
filUnga. 


Prices  surpris- 
ingly reason- 
able,    con- 
sistent 
with 
quality 


hiih-graJe     motor-boat 
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"Why  not?  You  do  not  seem  dread- 
fully worried  about  it?"     Ironically. 

"I?  Oh,  no!  It's  Bertie  who's  wor- 
ried, and  I  want  him  to  be!" 

"I  understand  perfectly,"  said  the 
chancellor,  not  understanding  at  all. 

"You  .see,  I  want  Bertie  to  leave  think- 
ing I  am  heart-and-fancy  free!" 

"But  .suppose  he  e'ects  to  remain?" 

"He  can't.  He  hasn't  any  clothes. 
His  garments  are  already  occupied.  Ha 
hasn't  even  a  clean  collar." 

"Bless  my —  But  who?" 

"Alexander!" 

"And  when  am  I  to  have  the  priviloice 
<f  gazing  on  this  interesting  gentle- 
man ?" 

"Now!  And,  uncle,  you  may  go  as 
far  as  you  please!" 

"Divorce?" 

Her  ladyship  caught  her  breath.  Then 
the  spirit  of  the  Langlenshires  looked 
out  of  her  eyes.  "Why— why,  what 
alternative  could  there  be?" 


CHAPTER  XXI 
Words  of   Wisdom 

"YyHAT!         In       the      billiard-room 

»'  again?"  said  her  ladyship. 

Bertie  put  down  his  cue  hastily.  "So 
glad  you've  come!" 

"Is  it  as  bad  as  that?" 

"He's  won  a  fifty-pound  note,  and  was 
.just  proposing  to  make  it  a  hundred." 

"Why.  Ale.xander!"  said  the  lady, 
.shaking  reprovingly  her  fair  head. 

"Before  that,  he  got  my  cigarette 
case!" 

"Bless  my  .soul!"  said  the  lord  hi«h 
chancellor,  buttoning  his  frock  coat  and 
folding  his  arms  over  his  pocketbook. 

"Isn't  he  wonderful,  uncle?"  said  the 
lady,  indicating  Alexander. 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,  my  child.  But 
won't  you  present  me  to  this  gentleman 
of  so  many  and  diversified  accomplish- 
ments?" 

The  lady  did,  introducing  the  lord  high 
chancellor  by  r.ll  his  titles.  The  chan- 
cellor greeted  Alexander  with  all  the 
grace  of  the  old  school,  but  Alexandei- 
did  not  appear  abashed.  He  was  imitat- 
ing the  lord  high  chancellor's  manner 
now. 

"Isn't  he  wonderful?"  said  the  lady 
again.  Here  was  Alexander,  a  gentl.- 
nian  of  the  old  school ! 

DUT  the  chancellor  did  not  answer.  H 
*-'  was  regarding  Alexander  with  con- 
siderable earnestness  and  attention. 

"You  will  excuse  me,  please,"  hero 
Bertie  put  in  hastily.  "Got  just  time  to 
catch  my  train!" 

"Must  you  go?"  said  the  lady,  with  a 
trace  of  emotion.  "And  when  shall  I 
see  you  again?     To-morrow  perhaps?" 

Bertie  mentioned  something  about 
telegraphing. 

"Very  well."  said  the  lady.  "And 
that  little  matter — please  do  not  speak 
of  it!" 

"I  won't,"  mumbled  Bertie. 

She  went  with  him  as  far  as  the  door. 

"In  about  a  week!"  she  murmured. 

"What?"  said  Bertie  miserably. 

"You  may  tell  every  one." 

"Great!"  In  a  hollow  voice. 

"I  wi.sh  now  I  had  let  you !"  she 
whispered,  just  outside  the  door.  "Down 
in  Lovers'  Lane,  you  know!" 

"Got  to  go!"  said   Bertie  hoarsely. 

"To-morrow,  then,  or  next  day?"  She 
held  out  her  hand. 

"I'll  telegraph,''  he  repeated  nervous- 

ly. 

"Are  you  happy?" 

"In — in  the  seventh  heaven!''  lied 
Bertie,  like  a  gentleman. 

She  thrilled  w'th  a  happy  laugh. 
"Isn't  it  wonderful?" 

"Wonderful!"  lied  Bertie  again.  The 
worst  was,  she  looked  so  beautiful  and 
tantalizing  and  altogether  alluring,  his 
heart  was  going  thump-thump! 

"If  only  you  didn't  have  to  go  so 
soon!"  said  the  lady.  "What  am  I  sav- 
ing?" 

"Good-by!"  whispered  Bertie  wildly, 
Heavens!  how  she  loved  him!    h?  fled. 

'T'HE  lady  went  back  into  the  billiard- 
-*■    room   where   Ale.xander  was  toying 
with  the  balls,  and  the  lord  high  chan- 
cellor was  watching  him. 

"Did  he  offer  to  play  you  a  match?" 
said  the  ladv  to  her  uncle. 
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"He  did,  my  dear." 

"And  you  declined?" 

"Regretfully." 

"Oh,  Alexander,"  breathed  the  lady, 
"is  there  no  limit  to  your  propensities 
to  acquire  other  people's  possessions?" 

"I  play  fair,"  said  Alexander  with  a 
sweet  smile. 

"Granted !  But  is  it  a  clean-cut  sport- 
ing proposition?" 

"I  no  cheat,"  said  Alexander. 

"Oh,  uncle,  you  put  it  to  him!"  she 
implored.  "If  we  don't  curb  Alexander's 
sporting  proclivities,  what  will  become 
of  our  guests?  Would  we  not  soon  find 
ourselves  shunned — isolated  by  society?" 

"There  is  an  alternative!" 

"You  no  want  me  to  play  billiards, 
ch?"  said  Alexander.  "All  right!  I 
won't.     I  play  bridge,  instead!" 

"No,  you  won't."  said  the  lady  quick- 
ly. "You'd  soon  have  all  the  money  in 
the  kingdom !" 

"Can  you  play  bridge?"  said  the 
chancellor,  studying  him. 

"I  learn  soon.  I  learn  games  mighty 
easy!  I  hear  it  bully  good  game  for 
country-houses.    I  do  very  well!" 

"I'm"  sure  of  it,"  said  the  lady. 

"Is  not  money  good?"  said  Alexander 
simply. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  a 
man  like  that?"  said  the  lady  despair- 
ingly to  her  uncle. 

"He  should  do  very  well  in  London. 
His  talents  are  lost  down  here." 

"In  the  city!"  said  the  lady  enthusias- 
tically. "He  would  soon  own  the  Bank 
of  England." 

"How  would  you  like  to  migrate  to 
town,  Alexander?"  said  the  lord  high 
chancellor.  "To  pack  your  things  now 
and  go  back  with  me?" 

Her  ladyship  started. 

"Pack  my  things!"  repeated  Alexan- 
der. 

"Or  Bertie  Brindleton's!  Ha!  ha! 
Think  what  a  good  joke  it  would  be  on 
Bertie!" 

BUT  somehow  Alexander  did  not  seem 
to  see  the  joke. 

"You  want  to  take  me  away  from 
here?" 

"I  do." 

"For  good?" 

"You  mean  forever?     Of  course!" 

Her  ladvship  turned  her  head.  It 
was  too  absurd!  Whence  this  sudden 
little  thrill  of  emotion?  Engendered  by 
the  noveltv  of  the  situation,  no  doubt! 

"From  her?"  went  on  Alexander. 

"Of  course!" 

"I  don't  see  her  any  more?" 

"Naturally  not!" 

Alexander  pondered.  "I  go  away;  I 
never  come  back;  I  never  see  her?"  he 
repeated,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  he  got 
it  all  clearly  defined  in  his  brain. 

"That  is  a  summary  of  what  I  have 
already  informed  you,"  said  the  chan- 
cellor. 

"You  mean  she  never  come  to  me?" 

"Naturally,  if  you  never  see  her 
more!"  said  the  chancellor  patiently. 

"She  forget  me?" 

"I  trust  so!     Proper  thing  to  do!" 

"You  want  me  to  go?"  said  Alexan- 
der to  the  lady. 

"You — you  don't  think  it  could  be 
otherwise,  do  you?"  she  answered,  but 
her  voice  had  an  artificial  inflection. 

"I  never  see  you?" 

"Naturally,"  she  said. 

"And  you  never  see  me?" 

"Naturally!" 

ALEXANDER  looked  at  her.  "You 
•^  »  no  speak  in  your  voice.  You  speak 
in  his." 

"Not  at  all!"  said  the  chancellor 
hastily.  "I  am  but  'standing  by.'  The 
lady  is  capable  of  speaking  her  own 
mind." 

"If  those  your  words,"  said  Alexander 
to  the  lady,  "yoa  come  out  in  garden, 
alone  with  me,  to  say  them!" 

A  rod  spot  appeared  on  the  lady's 
cheek.  Heavens!  Alexander  appeared 
handsome  at  that  moment.  As  he  thus 
challenged  her  he  looked  like  an  ag- 
grieved Greek  god. 

"No,  no,"  she  said.  "I — I  wouldn't 
trust  myself  alone  with  him.  Not  for 
«-orlds!" 

The  lord  high  chancellor  looked  from 
one  to  the  other.  "You  fear  he  may  do 
you  an  injury,  my  dear?" 

"Can  you  ask?     Look  at  him!" 

Alexander  did   not  look   as   fierce   as 
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Renew  Tour  Linoleum 

BRING  your  dull  and  dead- looking 
linoleum  back  to  life  and  it  will  reflect  a 
bright,  clean,  well  cared-for  home.     All 
you  need  is  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  and  a 
cloth.     The  Wax  gives  a  dry,  glossy,  dustless 
polish  of  great  beauty  and  durability. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  brings  out  the 

pattern  of  linolemn — preserves  it — and  pro- 
tects it  from  wear.  It  doesn't  take  long — an 
ordinary  sized  floor  can  be  polished  in  less  than 
an  hour  and  it  may  be  walked  upon  immediate- 
ly. Waxed  linoleum  and  tile  is  easy  to  keep 
clean — it  requires  but  little  care. 

JOHNSON'S 

^Z/ci  €Jic/  arzt/ /^as/o 

PIEPAIIB  WAX 

Polish  all  your   furniture,    woodwork 

and  floors  with  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax.  It 
protects  and  preserves  the  varnish,  adding 
years  to  its  life  and  beauty.  It  covers  up  mars 
and  small  surface  scratches  and  prevents  clieck- 
ing. 

Has  the  soft-coal  soot  given  your  furni- 
ture and  woodwork  a  didl  grimy  ajipearance^ 
Try  the  magic  of  Johnson's  I'repared  Wax — 
it  cleans  and  polishes  in  one  operation. 

A  Dust- Proof  Auto  Polish 

Auto  owners  will  iind  Johnson's  Liquid 

Wax  the  most  satisfactory  polish  for  their  cars. 
It  sheds  water  and  dust  and  makes  a  "wash" 
last  twice  as  long.  It  adds  years  to  the  life  of 
automobile  varnish.  Write  for  our  booklet  on 
Keeping  Cars  Young — it's  free. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  Wis. 
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Every  planting  season  you  stake  land, 
fertilizer,  time,  work,  and  the  cost  of  the  seed  on  the 
good  faith  of  your  Seedsmen. 


Every  season  for 
Forty-five  years 


^^K]fl^^raS 


have    Justified 
this   good  faith. 


show    a    very    high 


They    are    clean    and    fresh  —  they    show    a    .ciy 
percentage  of  germination — and    are  true   fo   name   and 
type.     They  include  all   the  best  of  the  new  varieties,  as 
well  as  the  old  favorites. 

Write  early  for  our  new  Illustrated  Catalogue,  and  if 
your  dealer  hasn't  Ewing's  Seeds,  order  from   u*  direct. 

■,  ,  The   William   Ewing   Co.,   Limited 

li^'Wvu„  SecJ  Merchants,  McGill  St.,  Montreal.  65  .^ 


Ewing  't"ImprooeJ  Hanaon"  Lettuce 

A  "rrisp  h.,-:-:.i:rtf  i  Tf-.tylhtl  !■:  \try 


bittcrr.css,  and  rematns  iong  in  txctUtnt 
condition. 

M  lb.  90c  :  ox.  SOc  I  pkt.  lOe. 
Stnl  postage  paid— cash  mill  ordtr. 
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Reliable  Tubular  Flashlights  and  Searchlights  are  made  of  metal 
handsomely  enamelled  in  colors.  The  Reliable  line  also  includes 
all  standard  types  of  fibre  and  metal  flashlights. 

Use  Reliable  Ignition  Batteries  for  your  motor  car,  for  your  door 
bell  or  telephone. 

They  are  "Lively  and  Lasting." 

All  Reliable  Products  are  made  in  Canada, 
everywhere. 


For  sale  by  dealera 


DOMINION    BATTERY   COMPANY   LIMITED 

Toronto,  Canada 


^ELMBLl 


TRADE  MARK 


Ganadian    (^Fmducts 

Lively  and  Lasting 


CANADA'S  FAMOUS 

^iin" imiiii 1  Jj^Q  J  til     I\GS  OPL     '■'"'  ""'""""""i 


2  Hours  from  Toronto  i 
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I'UBSTON    .MIN'BBAI,     SPRINGS     is    a 

heaJth     and     rest     resort     with     batha     of 

greater    remedial    value    than    the   far-away 

springs     of     Btlgium.     Fiance     and     other 

^^  ..  l'^lropean     countries.       This     is    fully    en- 

jB^^    'V  'lolled   by  the  analysis  made  by   the  late 

,^jMMHP    "^   r  ■  -*  '"rof.      Croft,      the      celebrated      Canadian 

■^^^K      »*!«'-;  '  liemist,  of  the  wateis  of  the  Hotel   Kress 

^^^^Kf     -'*  ■'  ':i.]  Kiain    well   which   is  36J>   feet   in   depth.     A 

^^^^V  '.,  letailed     analysis     of     the.se     health-giring 

^^^■11  r.  waters    is    giren    in    our    FREE    booklet. 

^^^^Kr  l*HVSl(.'IAN'S   are   no   longer    required    to 

^^^^BW  ■  >en(l    their   patients   abroad    for   treatment- 

^BPKBg^'  ^  ff-  The  most  beneficial  baths  in  existence  can 

^     "  '  ^  he  taken  at   a  savinK  of  great  expen.se  and 

many  weary  .mile^  of  travel. 
Dr.   J.    Scott    KoKK,   a   resident   physician. 
-  .sa.vs: 

"1  have  .seen  peraons  come  on  stretchere. 
in  wheeled  chairs  and  on  cmtches.  to  go 
itway  in  a  few  weeks  li.ii,,.  ,.:. :  :;'.e  from  disease,  carrying  the  articles  which  supported  them  on  their 
arrival.  I  advise  a  sojouni  at  the  I'reaton  Mineral  Springs  as  the  best  treatment  for  any  iietson  suffer- 
ing from  rheumatism,  gout,  neurasthenia,  gravel,  kidney  and  nervous  troubles.  It  is  an  ideal  suiroiuid- 
ing  for  conTaJesoentfi. " 

LET  THE  PRESTON  MINERAL  SPRINGS  CURE  YOU 
AMUSBilKNTS— In  the  vicinit.\  of  Preston  :iiv  numerous  places  of  interest  that  can  be  readied  by 
faat  electric  cars  and  motors.  Three  milea  lu  ilie  south  is  tlie  bu.sy  manufacturing  city  of  Gait,  often 
called  the  "Manchester  of  t:anada,"'  on  account  of  its  varied  iron  works.  Three  milen  eastward  stands 
the  town  of  Hespeler,  with  its  great  woollen  mills.  .Midway  between  Preaton  and  Hespeler  is  "Idylwild.*' 
a  beautiful  nistic  picnicking  park,  owned  by  the  Grand  River  Electric  Railway.  Three  miles  west  of 
Preston,  an  the  banks  of  the  Grand  River,  are  ttie  Petrifying  Springs,  and  six  miles  eaj»t  of  Preston  is 
Pusliuch  Lake,  where  sailing,  boating  and  fishing:  await  the  pleasure-seeker.  By  means  of  fast  electric 
railway,  a  pleasant  outing  can  be  spent  in  the  busy  city  of  Kitchener  and  town  of  Waterloo,  while  trolley 
outings,  in  up-to-date  Pullman  cars  to  Paris,  Brantford  ;in.i  Port  Dover  can  be  enjoyed  via  the  Lake 
Erie  &   Northei-n  Railway. 

Stay  at  Hotel  Kress 

It  has  all  modem  hotel  conveniences  and 
service,  rfieerful,  well-lighted,  and  well- 
heated  rooms,  "home-like"  environment,  ex- 
cellent baths,  wide  verandahs,  agreeable 
surrounfiings  all  combining  to  render  Hotel 
Kr&m  a  most  agreeable  abiding  place  both 
for  the  invalid  in  search  of  health  and  the 
seeker  of  rest  and  pleasure.  Hundreds  of 
miles    of    great    gravelled    motor    highways 

p     radiate     from     Hotel     Kress     through      this 

r;     highly    cultivated    "Garden    of   Canada." 

^     Write  manager  of  Hotel   Kress  for  full 

—  particulars. 

T-  Rates   from    $17   vl   week   up. 
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might  have  been  expected.  In  fact,  his 
eyes  were  almost  tender;  deeply  in- 
trospective ! 

"He  doesn't  !ool<  exactly  ferocious  to 
me,"  observed  the  chancellor. 

"It's — it's  his  artfulness!  He  wouldn't 
let  you  see!" 

"I  won't  touch  her  with  a  little  finger," 
observed  Alexander.  "I  promise  only 
to  use  words!" 

"No,  no;  it  wouldn't  do  at  all!"  said 
the  lady  quickly.  "I — I  am  afraid  of 
him!" 

Alexander  folded  his  arms.  "I — I  ever 
give  you  cause  to  be  afraid  of  me?" 

"Well,  you're  very  big!" 

"A  fault  of  nature,  my  dear!"  inter- 
posed the  chancellor  justly. 

"And  very  strong!" 

ALEXANDER  smiled.  There  was 
sadnpss  in  his  smile.  "Did  I  ever 
beat  you?" 

"I  will  confess,"  said  the  lady,  "you 
have   spared  me — so   far!" 

Alexander  looked  at  her.  The  dom- 
ineering eyes  were  soulful;  they  sent 
little  thrills  into  her. 

"I  promise  to  strike  you — never!"  he 
said.  "Nothing  like  that!  Something 
—different!" 

The  lady  shrank  back  in  her  chair. 

"Say  something!"  she  gasped  to  the 
chancellor. 

The  chancellor  said  something  quickly 
— in  some  language  she  did  not  under- 
stand. Alexander,  wheeling,  responded 
in  the  same  language. 

"I  thought  so,"  said  the  lord  high 
chancellor. 

A  whimsical  smile  swept  Alexander's 
lips.  He  stood,  leaning  forward  a  little, 
his  head  slightly  down-bent. 

"What  was  that  you  said?"  asked  the 
lady.  "Let  Alexander  tell  you,"  said  the 
lord  high  chancellor,  and  left  the  room. 

CHAPTER  XXII 
"AND    now,"    said    the    lady,    facin  ; 

^^  Alexander. 

Alexander,  for  one  so  handsome,  look 
ed  sheepish.    "I'm  sorry,"  he  said. 

"About  what?" 

"He  spoke  when  he  did!" 

"And  why  should  you  be  sorry?"  she 
demanded. 

"Because  I  thought  I  was  beginning  to 
'get  on'!" 

"Get  on?    What  do  you  mean?" 

"With  you!"    Humbly. 

"You  thought  that?  You  dared  think 
that?"    This  porter— 

"I  dared,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone.  She 
didn't  quite  recognize  that  tone.  It  was 
different — something  new! 

"Yes,  I'm  sorry,"  he  repeated,  "and 
yet,  I'm   gltul." 

"About  what?" 

"That  you  didn't  actually  kick  me 
out!  Though  yo'i  would  have  been  justi- 
fied!" 

Whence  came  these  finely  modulated 
tones? 

"You  sti'.l  seem  very  presuming!" 

"I  wouldn't  be,"  said  Alexander.  "It 
is  my  heart's  desire  to  lay  my  life's  ser- 
vice at  your  feet." 

."Say  that  again!"  cried  the  lady, 
standing  in  a  daze. 

"And  every  service  I  shall  count  as  a 
sweetest  boon!" 

llfHAT  music  was  this?  Alexander's 
'  '  voice  had  lost  all  harshness  and 
stridency.  His  tones  were  deep  and 
mellifluous.  So  the  surf  might  murmur 
on  the  shore. 

"I  hear,"  said  the  lady,  as  one  trying 
to  catch  a  new  song,  "but  I  do  not  seem 
to  understand." 

"Do  you  not  see,  it  is  my  heart  that 
I  am  laying  at  your  feet?" 

"Your  heart?"  The  lady  felt  her  own 
move.  "What  heart?  How  do  I  know 
you  have  a  heart?  I  seem  to  have  step- 
ped from  somewhere,  into  somewhere 
else." 

"Step  into  my  life,"  said  Alexander 
in  booming  tones,  "forever!  And  I  will 
build  there  a  shrine  for  you!" 

"Very  pretty!  Only  more  inexpli- 
cable!" 

"No  more  so  than  sunlight,  birds' 
songs,  the  joy  of  life,  the  ecstasy  of  an- 
other's presence!" 

"Ecstasy?" 

"For  me!" 

"A  poet?"    Staring  at  him. 

"Not  I!  Love  speaks." 

"Love! — a  monster!" 


Housework 
lameness 

You  know  how  you  often  feel  at  the  end  ol 
a  hard  day  of  household  duties — tired  back 
muscles,  and  perhaps  a  wrench  from  heavy 
lifting,  a  cut  from  a  butcher-knife,  or  a  sev- 
ere bruise. 


AbsorbineJJ^ 

THE    ANTISEPTIC   lIKIMeHT 


will  give  immediate  relief,  it  is  an  efficient 
antiseptic  liniment  which  penetrates  quickly 
and  is  healing,  cooling  and  sooth- 
ing. Used  on  cuts  it  prevents 
infection  as  well  as  heals. 

Invaluable  for  sprains,  swellings. 
cuts,  pains  and  wounds. 

Absorbine,  Jr.  is  a  clean,  pleasant 
liniment,  and  is  safe  to  use  under  any 
ctrcunutances.  It  is  made  oF  herbs 
and  is  not  poisonous. 

$1.25  a  bottle,  at  druggists 
or  postpaid. 

A  liberal  trial  bottle  will  be  sent  upon 
receipt  of    10  cents  in  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F. 

506  Lymans  Bldg.     •     Montreal,  Can. 


COREGA 

Insures  mouth  comfort  to  wearers 
of  dental  plates. 

It  is  an  antiseptic  powder — taste- 
less and  pleasant  to  use — which 
when  sifted  evenh- 
on  a  dental  plate 
will  hold  it  firmly 
in  place       It 

Prevents  Sore  Gums 
Promotes  Mouth  Hygiene 
Aids  Facial  Appearance 

and    is    highly    rccom 

nicndcj  by  dentists  and 

physicians 

50c,  70c  and  $1.40 

If  your  druggist'dces'noi  tu>u    .keep  it,  send  us  bis 
name  and  10c  in  stamps  for  trial  si?.c. 

COREGA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Cleveland,   Ohio,   U.S.A. 


SEND  25* FOR 
nVE  SAMPLES 

WfJCANE&SONS  L'SIIL"  NewmarkPt .  ( 


FREE 


MUSIC  TAUGHT 

mUWiU    IN  YOUR    HOME 

By  the  Oldest  and  Most  Reliable  School  of  Music 

in  America — Established  1895 
Piano,     Organ,     Violin,     Mandolin,     Guitar,     Banjo,     etc. 


Befirinnere  or  advanced  players.  One  lesson  weekly. 
Dlnatrationa  make  eveirthing  plain.  Only  expense 
about  2c  per  day  t«  cover  cost  of  postage  and  music 
used.  "Write  for  FREE  booklet  which  explain-,  every- 
thing  In   full. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  5  Ukeside  BIdg.,  Chicage 


flCCOUNTflNlir 

THE  HIGHEST  PAID  PROFESSION 

Cost  Accountants-C.RA's- Comptrollers 
earn  $3.oeo  to  SIO.OOO  and  direct 
,  -  big  business.  WE  TEACH  YOU  by  home 
.urBigShff  study  in  a  few  montiis.  Fees  smdll-terirs 
fCPAs  will  easy-  money  barK  guaranty  piDtects  ycj 
«cA  you.  rnrr  onnu  International  Accountants  .Society 
Wlltc  TOrrHKL  DUCIn.  ciu  ..F.2«j;  S.Miclii|>anA.c..cnlc«3o 
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"Love,  a  cooing  dove!"  murmured  the 
big  Alexander  insidiously.  "Love,  as 
gentle  as  the  summer  breeze  that  hardly 
dares  to  kiss  the  rose!" 

"Eh?"  said  the  lady. 

"Love  as  humble  as  the  brook  that 
washes  at  the  feet  of  lilies,  on  the  wood- 
land bank!" 

BUT  Alexander   was   not  done.     Like 
Orlando,  he  seemed  to  be  able  to  go 
on  forever. 

"And  yet  love" — swelling  his  chest — 
"as  aspiring  as  the  cloud  that  dares  to 
float  before  the  refulgent  and  beneficent 
orb  of  day!" 

"Charming!"  murmured  the  lady. 
".\nd  all  the  while  I  was  apprehensive 
you  were  going  to  woo  me  with  a  club!" 

"Do  you  fear  to  step  out  into  the  gar- 
den with  me  now?" 

"I  am  quite  sure  my  uncle  would  not 
have  left  me  here  with  you,  alone,  had 
he  not  felt  I  would  be  perfectly  safe  in 
your   company." 

"Safe?"  His  eyes  glowed.  "With 
me?  Why,  I  would  hold  you  against  the 
world." 

"Would  you?  That  sounds  reassur- 
ing." 

Alexander  put  out  a  big  hand  and 
just  touched  the  golden  hair.  His  fin- 
K-ers,  for  all  his  air  of  big  assurance, 
were  uncertain  as  if  he  were  caressing 
the  air.    "Come!"  he  said. 

"Well?"— After  all,  it  was  the  lord 
high  chancellor's  fault.  They  stepped 
outdoors. 

-Miss  Handsaw  saw  them  and  started 
to  follow — at  a  discreet  distance.  Alex- 
ander stopped.  Her  ladyship  looked  at 
him,  almost  timidly.  Alexander  seemed 
to  have  usurped  all  authority. 

"Ycu  are  discharged,"  he  said,  frown- 
ing at  Miss  Handsaw. 

"I  takes  my  orders  from  her,"  said 
-Miss  Handsaw. 

"It's  quite  all  right,"  said  her  lady- 
ship hastily. 

"Indeed!"  said  Miss  Handsaw.  "Was 
I  'ired  by  'im?" 

"No;  only  fired  by  him!"  said  Alex- 
ander.    "Ha,  ha!" 

"Just  his  playful  ways!"  said  her 
ladyship  hastily.  "You  are  to  go.  But 
you  will  be  sent  a  month's  wages." 

"I'll  go,"  said  Miss  Handsaw  omin- 
ously. "And  it's  not  for  me  to  say  what 
people  will  be  saying!" 

"Tell  them,"  said  Alexander,  "there 
are  hearts  that  say:  'Boo!'  and  likewise: 
'Pooh!'  to  'igh  respectability!  Tell  them 
we  are  free  as  eagles  that  soar  above 
mountain-tops!" 

"Lor'!" 

"Is  it  wise?"  said  her  ladyship  mus- 
ingly. 

"What?"   said   Alexander. 

"Thus  to  cast  all  conventions  to  the 
winds!" 

"If  you're  arsking  me?"  began  Miss 
Handsaw. 

"She  isn't,"  said  Alexander  promptly. 

Miss  Handsaw  looked  like  a  hatchet 
— all  edge. 

"Ha,  ha!"  laughed  her  ladyship  ner- 
vously.   "Just  his  playful — " 

"Plyeful?"  The  edges  of  Miss  Hand- 
saw's lips  curled. 

"Tell  them  we  snap  our  fingers  at  high 
respectability,"  repeated   Alexander. 

"Just  like  MacDuffy!"  murmured  her 
ladyship.  "Who  says  bishops  is  hum- 
bugs!" 

"That  we  live  our  own  lives!"  went  on 
Alexander. 

"You  might  add,  however,"  said  her 
ladyship,  "this  gentleman  is  my  hus- 
band." 

"Oh!"  said  Miss  Handsaw,  disap- 
pointed. 

"To  'Boo!'  and  'Pooh!'  I  will  now  add: 
•Shoo'!"  said  Alexander. 

\  ND  with  such  a  sudden  gesture  that 
^  »   Miss  Handsaw  flew! 

"Oh,  oh!"  said  her  ladyship,  laughing. 
"Where  am  I?  Or  where  are  we?  And, 
somehow,  I  seem  to  have 'thrown  my  cap 
over  the  windmill.  I  don't  seem  to 
know  any  of  the  whys  and  wherefores, 
or  to  care  much!" 

"That's  as  it  should  be,"  said  .Alexan- 
der, as  Miss  Handsaw  vanished  from 
sight  like  a  startled  exclamation  point. 
"Do  the  leaves  question  the  night-wind 
that  cau.ses  them  to  rustle?  Do  the 
leaping  waves  make  inquiry  of  the  moon- 
beams? Does  the  nightineale  say  V-> 
the  rose:    'Wh<'' do  I  sing?'" 

"Go  on,"  •■•■■'   ""'   '"'v      "Yon   arc  a 


kind  of  a   magical  porter,  I   suppose —    ' 
hke    the    one    in    the    Arabian    Nights.    ] 
And  you  talk  like  a  volume  of  poetry    } 
to  preserve  the  unities — poetic  justice, 
or  something  like  that!     I  am  a  little 
mixed  up  on  these  ethical  questions." 

"What  do  they  matter?"   said   Alex-    ; 
ander    vigorously.      "I    am    yours;    you 
are  mine!       What  else  is  there  to  say? 
What  else  possibly  could  be  said?" 

"Nothing,  I  suppose,"  said  the  lady 
humbly,  falling  in  with  this  grand  and 
exalted  idea.  "Unless  one  did,  or  might, 
confess  to  a  little  curiosity?" 

"Huh!"  said  Alexander.  She  tried 
to  bear  up  beneath  his  lofty  glance. 
"You  mean,  what  did  your  uncle  say?" 

"Yes.  I  could  see  that  he  knew  you, 
the  way  he  looked  at  you  from  the  first ! 
It  caused  me  to  wonder.  Why  should  he 
have  known  you?" 

Alexander  looked  around.  Was  he 
seeking  to  evade  her?  "It  was  here  I 
saw  you  and  another — " 

She  waved  her  hand  airily.  "Abso- 
lutely nothing!"  she  said.  "Only  to 
punish  him !" 

"Punish?"  One  could  see  Alexander 
thought  that  an  odd  way  to  punish — 

"Yes,  I  wished  to  make  him  suffer!" 

"For  an  impertinence?"  A  little  of  the 
old  rumbling  Alexander! 

"For  conceit!" 

"You  led  him  to  do  that?"  Was  this 
fire  in  his  eye? 

"Because  it  was  the  last  thing  he 
wanted  to  do!"  her  ladyship  found  her- 
self saying  hastily. 

"Explain!" 

"Is  that  a  command?" 

"A  petition!" 

"Oh!"    Suspiciously. 

"A  humble  petition!" 

She  explained. 

"Ha,  ha!"  said  Alexander. 

"A  rude  and  boisterous  laugh  for  a 
poet!"  she  observed. 

"Oh,  I'm  laughing  like  a  man!" 

"I  had  quite  a  bit  of  you  as  a  man," 
said  the  lady.     "Be  a  poet  once  more!" 

A  LEXANDER  touched  her  lips  with 
^*-  his.    So  a  leaf  might  have  swept  by. 

"Shameless!"  said  the  lady,  apostro- 
phizing herself.  "And  I  do  not  even 
know  who  you  are!" 

"Yet  you  come  to  me?" 

"I?"  His  arm  encircled  but  hardly 
touched. 

"You!" 

"Madness!"  she  said.  "Also  hardly 
respectable!" 

He  gathered  her  to  him. 

"Shocking!"  said  the  lady. 

But  her  breath  came  fast,  and  so  the 
poet  really  kissed  the  lady. 

*«  A  ND  now,"  said  the  lady  breathless- 

■'*  ly,  "who  are  you  ?" 

"Your  lover." 

"Who  else?" 

"Your  husband." 

"Who  else?" 

"You  called  me  a — a  water-imp  once!" 

"Imp?"  she  said  scornfully.  But 
never  mind!" 

"Maybe  it  was  Neptune?" 

"That's  all  very  well,  as  far  as  it 
goes."  said  the  lady.  "But  it  doesn't  go 
very  far.  And  don't  you  think  I've  been 
rather  patient  to  permit  you  to  proceed 
thus  far  without — " 

"Must  we  disturb  the  dream?"  mur- 
mured Alexander. 

"Would  you  ^orce  me  to  go  to  my 
uncle  and  say:  'Who  is  this  man  who 
has — has  grabbed  my  heart,  and  is 
squeezing  the  same  in  his  big  fist?'  " 

"Do  you  think  thai  adequately  ex- 
pres-se.* — "  he  began  with  large  indigna- 
tion. 

"How  would  you  put  it?" 

"Who  is  this  man — "  began  Alexan- 
der. "This  man"— looking  at  her — "who 
has  cast  his — his  whole  heart  at  the 
earth  at  my  feet?" 

"Can  it  be?"  she  asked.  "You — you 
who  laughed — and  jested  and  smiled  — 
and  seemed  so — well,  so  utterly  oblivious 
to  the  torturing  flames  of  love?" 

Was  she  laughing?  Alexander's  eyes 
flamed.  "There  are  flames  within  the 
earth,  even  beneath  the  snows,"  he  said. 
"Cold  flint  has  sparks,  yet  you  must 
.strike  it  right  to  find  them." 

"What's  that  to  do  with  who  you  are?" 
she  countered.         '  ., 

"What  matter^-the  worldly  tabula- 
tion?" he  rumbled. 

"It   hflps,"  >i!ii(l  the  lady.     "For  ex 


Renew  Your  Furniture 

with  C.P.  SUN  VARNISH  STAINS;  and  make 
the  worn  pieces  as  handsome  and  lustrous  as  new. 
Equally   good    for    all  woodwork;    especially   for    floors. 

Your  Hardwood  Floors 

should  be  proteaed  with  C.  P.  "SUN  WATERPROOF" 
FLOOR  VARNISH.  It  is  waterproof— not  easily  scratched 
or  marked — and  has  a  brilliant  finish. 

Use  our  DECORATIVE  SERVICE  — send  for 
suggestions  for  finishing  any  part  of  the  exterior  or  interior 
of  your  home. 

"What,  IVhen  and  How  To  Paint"— itni  fret  on  requeii. 

THE  CANADA  PAINT  CO.,  LIMITED, 

Maktri  of  the  famous  •■  ELEPHANT  BRAND"  While  Lead. 
572   William   Street,  Montreal.      13 
112  Sutherland  Ave.,  Winnipeg. 


There  are  a  number 

of  reasons  why  you  should  give  the  June 
Bride  a  kitchen  cabinet — it  will  prove 
so  thoroughly  useful  to  her  it  will  be  a 
daily  reminder  of  your  practical  thought- 
fulness. 

You  can  learn  so  much  more  about  the 
infinite  usefulness  of  a  Knechtel  Kitchen 
Cabinet  by  writing  for  our  Booklet  "A". 
Why  not  do  so  NOW  ?  This  Cabinet 
is  recommended  by  Tr«d«  M«rk 

dealers  in  hundreds 
of  cities  and  towns. 


The  Knechtel  Kitchen  Cabinet  Co.,  Limited 

Hanover,  Canada 


NtCHTEL 
ITCHLN 
.ABINET 


R«fl>t«r«d 


CANADA'S    LEADING    HOTEL 


700  Roomi 
450  with  btth 


"mt  WinCim" 


Dominion  Square 


Montreal 


European  pUn 
rxcluiivtiy 


Centrally  located  in  the  heart  of  the  shopping  and  theatrical  ilistrict.  ServiCL- 
unsurpassed.  Rates  from  $'.2.00  upwards  per  day.  One  block  from  Cunadian 
Pacific  (Windsor)  Station,  and  five  minutes  from  Grand  Trunk  (Bonaventurr  1 
Station.     Hcaxlquarters  for  Motor  Tourists. 

Further  OarticuUrs  and   information   on   application. 

^  JOHN    DAVIDSON,   Manager. 
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For  the  woman  who  likes 
the  refinements  of  style  with- 
out going  to  extremes,  this 
model  has  a  distinct  appeal. 
It  is  made  in  a  variety  of  dull 
finish  and  patent  leathers 
with  Louis  or  Spanish  heels. 
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When  a  Dollar  Buys  More  than 
a  Dollar's  Worth 

WHEN  your  dealer  advises  you  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  which  cost  a 
dollar  more,  he  probably  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.     He 
knows  that  every  shoe  in  his  stock  represents  good  value  for  the 
money,  but  he  also  knows  that  some  represent  better  value  per  dollar 
than  others.     A  dollar  added  to  the  cost  of  a  shoe  will  sometimes  buy 
much  more  than  a  dollar's  worth  of  service. 

If  you  will  go  to  a  reliable  dealer  and  be  guided  by  his  advice,  you  will 
seldom  fail  to  get  value  for  your  money.  And  if  you  will  see  that  the 
manufacturer's  trade  mark  is  on  the  shoes  you  buy,  you  may  feel  doubly 
confident.     For  the  manufacturer's  business  reputation  is  behind  it. 

Send  for  our  booklet  "How  to  Buy  Shoes."  You  will  find  it  helpful.  It 
is  sent  with  our  compliments  to  any  address  in  Canada  upon  request  to 
our  head  ofifice  at  Montreal. 

AMES    HOLDEN    McCREADY 

LIMITED 

"Shoemakers    to   the    Nation" 


ST.  JOHN 


MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


When  you  buy  Shoti  look  /or- 


WINNIPEG        EDMONTON        VANCOUVER 


— this  Trade'tnark  on  every  sole 
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Drinking  Your  Way  To  Health 

You  know  in  a  gcnrral  way  that  milk  is  good  for  you.  But 
II  you  kniw  what  a  precious  life-giving  fluid  it  really  is — if 
you  knew  ihe  almost  miraculoua  rcsull.^  it  producer  for 
-\  lhoBewhodriiikitin(cWi{7eTjtfi/,  you  would 
)  bo  truly  amazed.  For  anemia,  jndigcs- 
r  tion.  conntipation,  any  diflicultics  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  kidneya.htart  or  bladder, 
I  Crishfa  disease,  rheurr^ati-im  and  many 
I  olhcr  ilia  for  which  c'^yaiciana  have  no 
V  rcli;.blo  remedy,  the  rii;ht  u.se  of  milk  al- 
jjflj^  .  \  most  invariably  ovcrcomrn  the  trouble.  For 
f^flB^  \  >"B^"<^c>  f^ctand  baiida  thatareusual- 
^^nj%  A  \  lycoM  and  clanuny,  b:eo:ne  warm  and 
VIr  -3lii*.  \  Iife-l.:;eaf<wdnyHaftrrl,' "inninffthis 
^P>     -*■''''  SL.  tiifcrv<U.ua  »rlt-lrtaUneT.L    J:«i.arr  Slacfiuldcn, 

the  f»iaoui  physical  culturLt,  In  ooUaU ration 
withUr  6ar.f»r(l  Porter,  tlie  milk  dirt  tj^cJil- 
ist.  hu  written  a  bt-.k  of  prlcclMa  value  ea- 
titled:  -rA*  MUk  LiUt.  Hum  To  Vie  Jt." 

You  May  Have  It  Freo 

It  will  be  a  rcTflttlonto  Tmi.  ftrnd  vt  ft  «lx 
mont'.i'  nr-scTlr-tioii  forPHV.SIC.ALrLI.Tl,llr. 
]»I,\UAZl.VE*tttiortsuJMprkeo(  II  and  we 
will  mall  jou  the  book  at  ot.co.  PHYSICAL 
cn.TLItE  aiAOAZlXK  Bbould  be  p»rt  of  jour 
rr^tlni:  evetr  moi  Ih.  lu  ItiipSratii.nal  artlclf^ 
on  lIcBlth,  UysUav  and  BucoeM-LuUdint  will 
beof  i^eat  TKluntoTou  in  many  waja.  Tu  more 
broadlj  circulate  thii  uni'iue  inMnulne,  we  will 
ariid  It  to  you  for  It  moDtlia  for  '  |i  and  Include 
Mr.  Marfadden'i  above  mcntkiDed  book  fre«. 
— ^■-  -^     V-  rite  TODAY. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  PUBLISHING  CO. 
119  Wot  40th  St.,    Dcpt.  4A.    New  York  City 


The 
Womanly"  Way 
To  Remove  H2ur 

El-Rado 


YouthifyinK  the  underarms  with  El-Rado 
sanitary  lotion  is  an  agreeable  way  to  remove 
the  hair.  Easily  applied  with  absorbent  cot- 
ton to  the  face,  neck,  underarms  or  limbs. 
After  removing  the  hair  from  your  undera'rmB 
with  El-Rado  you  can  wear  chiffon  sleeves 
without  any  dress  shields  and  enjoy  a  delight- 
ful sensation  of  comfort  and  cleanliness.  En- 
tirely harmless.  Ask  for  "El-Rado"  hair  re- 
mover at  any  toilet  goods  counter.  Two  sizes, 
60c   a^d    $1.00.      Money-back   guarantee. 

Orders     filled    direct     on     receipt    of 
stamps   if   dealer   cannot   supply    you. 

PILGRIM  MFG.  CO.,  112  E.  19th.  St.,  New  York 

Canadian    Address,    29   Colborne    St.,    Toronto 

The  Arthur  Sales  Co. 


ample,  if  you  got  lost,  it  would  help  to 
find  you." 

"That's  so,"  he  said.  There  was  a 
reason  why  people  should  be  tabulated 
with  names  and  labeled  with  addresses 
like  merchandise.  A  good  reason!  So- 
if  they  got  lost —  He  had  never  thought 
of  that  before.  Clever!  He  devoured 
her  with  his  eyes. 

LIKEWISE  he  touched  her  hand  ten- 
derly to  his  lips.  The  lady  half- 
closed  her  eyes;  for  the  moment  she  for- 
got curiosity.  Idly  drifting!  What 
could  be  pleasanter?  A  dream  for  a 
day!  Or  a  few  m.inutes!  A  leaf  fell  to 
her  lap  as  she  sat  on  the  marble  bench ; 
she  took  it  in  her  fingers  and  touched  her 
lips  with  it.  Even  nature  seemed  sym- 
pathetic. Alexander  took  the  leaf  and 
pressed  his  lips  where  hers  had  touched 
it.  Then  he  put  it  in  his  pocket — left 
side. 

"A  solicitous  little  leaf!"  said  the 
lady. 

"It  got  its  reward!"  said  Alexander. 

He  put  her  head  against  his  broad 
shoulder  and  she  let  it  stay  there.  A 
little  animal  peeked  at  them;  found 
nothing  interesting  in  the  spectacle  and 
went  back  to  its  tree.  Alexander  breath- 
ed deeply;  likewise,  he  gazed  at  the 
heavens.  His  broad  chest  rocked — a 
cradle  for  the  golden  head! 

Light  laughter  awoke  him.  He  start- 
ed. He  was  conscious  he  was  holding 
said  head  on  its  resting-place. 

"Am  I — making  myself  ridiculous?" 
he  inquired. 

"Not  at  all!"  said  the  lady.  "It  is  all 
eminently  satisfying,  only,  unfortunate- 
ly, I  have  a  sense  of  humor." 

"Humor!" 

"Pray  forgive!  And  don't  think  me 
unfeeling.     I  couldn't  help  laughing." 

"At  such  a  moment,"  said  Alexander, 
"  a  moment  divine,  you  experience  only 
• — merriment?" 

"Oh,  no!  And  that  is  why  I  laughed, 
I  suspect.  I  felt  myself  being  wafted 
away — to  realms  ineffable!  I  don't 
know  where.  Perhaps  you  can  enlighten 
me?" 

"You  jest?"  The  reproach  in  Alexan- 
ander's  tones  was  prodigious.  "You 
— cold  as  ice!" 

"No,  no!  It  was  just  that!  I  was 
floating — floating— and  I  just  caught 
myself  in  time!"  The  red  lips  smiled. 
"Or  rather,  that  sense  of  humor  caught 

me!" 

"And  what  did  it  say  to  you? 

"It  said:     'Whose  shoulder  is  this?'  " 

"Ha,  ha!" 

"You  see  the  joke?" 

He  took  her  head  in  his  hands. 

"Ha,  ha!  That  is  funny!"  He  looked 
deep  into  her  eyes— laughing  eyes! 
"Love      laughs!"      he      said.  "Why 

shouldn't  it?  Isn't  love  happy?  'Whose 
shoulder?'  " 

"Well,  whose?" 

A  LEXANDER  gazed  at  her  tenderly. 
^  "How  beautiful  you  are!" 

"Is  that  an  evasion?" 

"Eh?" 

"Never  mind,"  she  said.  "What  does 
it  matter?  Don't  tell  me!  I'm  sure  it 
must  be  quite  all  right  and  'ighly  respec- 
table and  all  that,  or  my  uncle  would 
not  have  turned  me  over  to  your  tender 
mercies.  But  he  did  take  you  off  your 
guard,  didn't  he,  when  he  spoke  to  you 
in  that  language  so  foreign  to  my  ears?' 

"He  did,"  said  Alexander. 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"He  said:  'I  am  glad  to  meet  you 
again,  Prince  Milanof!'"  said  Alexan- 
der sheepishly.  . 

"Oh,  that's  it,"  said  the  lady  quietly. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Alexander  humbly. 

"Will  that  help?"  she  said  more  quiet- 
ly.    "Will  that  bring  back  my  porter?" 
'  "I'm   sorry,"   he   repeated    more   con- 

tritGlv- 

"But  that  doesn't  do  any  good.  It — it 
doesn't  restore  anything." 

"I  know,"  he  said.  Alexander  looked 
unhappy.  ,  ., 

"You  might  as  well  explain,  said  the 
lady  resignedly. 

Alexander  sighed.  "The  porter— the 
man — wanted  to  win  you,"  he  said.  "I 
had  so  much  of  this  prince  business.  I 
wanted  to  forget  it." 

"Why?"  ,    , 

"I  was  a  follower  of  Tolstoi  and  1 
suspect  I  made  myself  what  you  English 
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■would  call  a  bally  nuisance  to  my  Gov- 
ernment. But  I  detested  autocratic 
power.  At  any  rate,  I  was  given  my 
choice  between  fleeing,  and  a  long,  en- 
forced vacation,  eastward !  I  had  met 
your  uncle  on  one  or  two  occasions  at 
the  court  of  Petrograd.  He  remem- 
bered me.  As  porter,  I  have  since  been 
enabled  to  serve  my  Government.  You 
can  imagine  how?  I  passed  as  a  Greek. 
Indeed,  I  am  free  to  return  to  my  own 
country  now  at  any  time.  A  portion  of 
my  estates  have,  I  believe,  been  restored, 
I  can  go  back.  But  I  only  want  to — as 
one  of  the  people!  The  old  order  is  go- 
ing— so  fast — crumbling!  Why  could 
they  not  see? — The  new — the  people,  for 
the  people."  He  paused.  For  the  mom- 
ent his  vision  was  bent  afar.  She,  too, 
was  still.  Something  held  her  silent. 
Then  near  them  a  bird  began  to  sing  and 
Alexander  stirred.  His  eyes  returned 
to  hers.  Somehow,  the  lady  felt  a  differ- 
ent nearness — a  larger  nearness? — She 
couldn't  define  the  feeling. 

"Listen!" 

The  birds! 

"Fussing  in  a  bush!"  laughed  the  lady. 
"Well,  I  have  lost  my  porter.  And  in  his 
place  a  poet  has  foisted  himself  upon 
me.  I  suppose  I  have  no  choice  but  to 
accept  the  responsibility!" 

"Sadly?"  he  said. 

Her  answer  was  'ighly  unrespectable. 

"Gladly!"  her  lips  said  on  his. 

THE    lord    high    chancellor    watched 
them  return. 

"All  right?"  he  said. 

"Quite,"  said  the  lady. 

"Fine,"  said  Alexander. 

"I  thought  I  could  trust  him  to  you— 
I  mean,  you  to  him,  my  dear,"  observed 
the  lord  high  chancellor.  "The  prince  is 
an  idealist;  you  are  eminently  practical. 
It  should  prove  an  ideal  match." 

"I  trust  I  shall  prove  worthy  of  her," 
said  Alexander  humbly. 

"I  feel  my  own  limitations  fearfully,' 
said  the  lady. 

"Do  you?"  said  the  chancellor  in  an 
odd  tone.  "How  about  that,  Alexan- 
der?" 

"Does  one  ask  the  sweetest  perfume 
to  be  sweeter?  Does  one  say  to  the 
sunlight,  'Why  aren't  you  brighter?'  " 
Alexander  frowned.  "As  well  criticize 
the  music  of  the  spheres!" 

"Should   I   keep  him   or  not,  uncle?' 

"Since  you  ask  my  advice,  after  hay- 
ing already  concluded  what  to  do,  I  will 
state,  in  nriy  humble  opinion,  you  could 
not  do  better." 

"Poor  Bertie!"  said  the  lady.  "I  must 
send  him  a  telegram." 

"A  telegram?"  said  the  chancellor. 

"I  don't  want  him  to  feel  bad  any 
longer.  I  don't  want  any  one  to  feel 
bad." 

Alexander  said  nothing. 

"Dinner,"  said  Pelton,  looking  in  at 
that  moment. 

"And  Alexander  not  yet  dressed  in  the 
Honorable  Bertie's  beautiful  evening 
togs!"  said  the  lady.  "Never  mind!" 
And  then,  as  they  went  in :  "Don't  pre- 
tend!" 

"What?"  asked  Alexander. 

"That  you  don't  know  without  watch- 
ing me  what  knives  and  forks  to  eat 
with!  Which  reminds  me:  What  will 
the  servants  say?"  ,   ,  .   . 

"The  servants?"  said  the  lord  high 
chancellor.  . 

"Yes!  You  see,  they  appointed  them- 
selves my  guardians,  and  the  guardians 
of  high  English  respectability.  Very 
nice  of  them!" 

"Most  commendable!"  said  the  chan- 
cellor. . 

"But  now,  uncle,  to  relieve  their  ap- 
prehensions, you   must  explain." 

"Gladly!  Explaining  is  one  of  the 
greatest  privileges  of  any  high  office. 

"Since  Alexander  'shooed'  poor  Miss 
Handsaw  away,^  they'll  be  worrying 
worse  than  ever."  . 

"That  won't  do.  Call  them  in  after 
dinner,  Pelton.  The  explanation,  my 
dear,  will  be  masterly." 

AND  it  was!  One  or  two  of  the  maids 
almost  wept  as  his  lordship  chopped 
off  the  Finger  of  Scorn  and  replaced  it 
with  the  uplifted  Hands  of  Approval. 
He  smashed  the  withering  blight  of 
doubt  and  planted  a  flower  in  its  place. 
He  set  said  flower  in  a  beautiful  garden. 
Morality  was  like  a  modest  English 
garden;  no  tiger-lilies  wanted  there! 


"Nor  'uman-tigers!"  From  Pelton, 
sotto  voce. 

He  eulogized  the  Committee  promul- 
gated for  the  Uplift  of  Master  and  Mis- 
tress, and  recommended  a  national 
organization  along  these  lines,  in  the 
event  of  the  creation  of  which  her  lady- 
ship would  be  glad  to  be  a  patroness, 
and  he,  to  serve  as  a  patron. 

"I,  too,"  said  Alexander  modestly. 

"You  hear  the  prince?"  said  the  chan- 
cellor. 

"  'Er  ladyship's  'usband!"  From  Jane 
proudly. 

"As  I've  made  you  extra  work,"  said 
her  ladyship,  "you  should  have  extra 
pay.  I'm  sure  I  should  pay  for  having 
my  morals  properly  guarded!" 

"But,  your  ladyship,"  stammered 
Jane,  "there  wasn't  no  real  need!" 

"But  there  might  have  been!  The 
fact  there  was  not  a  real  need,  and  never 
may  be,  makes  the  need  of  the  com- 
mittee the  more  imperative.  Am  I  not 
right?"     To  the  chancellor. 

"Absolutely!"     Rubbing  his  nose. 

"It  is  to  guard  against  contingencies!" 

"Ten  pounds  apiece  ifor  you  from  me!" 
said  Alexander. 

"And  'im  a-wearin'  of  the  Honorable 
Bertie's  clothes!"  whispered  Pelton  to 
Jane.  And  then  aloud:  "Begging  your 
pardon,  your  'ighness,  but  'ow  about 
MacDuffy?    Does  that  include 'im?" 

"As  you  have  to  drop  an  'H'  from 
'highness,'  Pelton,  I  would  suggest  that 
henceforth  you  address  me  as  'Sir.'  " 

"But — "     Dismayed. 

"You  see,  I  dropped  the  'prince,'  my- 
self, some  time  ago." 

"For  why?"  said  the  horrified  Pel- 
ton. 

"Bally  nuisance!" 

"Then  her  ladyship  ayn't  a  princess?" 
murmured  the  disappointed  Jane. 

"Don't  look  so  downhearted,"  spoke 
up  her  ladyship.  "You  see,  there  are  to 
be  no  more  grand  dukes  or  princes  in 
Russia.  So  the  prince  dropped  the 
title—" 

"Before  it  dropped  him,"  said  Alex- 
ander. 'And  most  of  my  estates!  Gone, 
quite  properly,  too  —  for  cabbage- 
patches.  For  one  feudal  lord,  we  are  to 
have  a  thousand  Mrs.  Wiggses." 

"A  very  common  person,"  said  Jane, 
with  a  toss  of  the  head.  "From  h'Amer- 
ica!" 

"And  Russia!"  said  Alexander.  "The 
Russia  of  the  future!  We  shall  not  only 
have  our  Mrs.  Wiggses,  but  Mr. 
Wiggses,  too!" 

"Thank  'Eaven,  this  is  h'England!" 
said  Pelton.  "Where  we  still  'ave  our 
clawsses  and  our  h'acres — " 

"How  can  I  break  it  to  him?"  mur- 
mured her  ladyship.  "The  truth  is,  Pel- 
ton,  I  am  going  to  dispose  of  my  super- 
fluous acres — the  idle  ones,  you  know — " 

"Your  ladyship  means  to  sell — " 

"No.  Give — renounce — restore — I  am 
not  sure  of  the  proper  word — "  Turn- 
ing to  the  lord  high  chancellor. 

"Don't  ask  me,"  said  that  individual 
weakly. 

Pelton  forgot  himself.  "Great 
'Eavens!  h'England  will  be  populated  by 
little  Wiggses." 

"Zee  Voltarian  idea!"  chirped  Jacques. 
"Zee  every  man  with  zee  every  cab- 
bage-patch !  Mon  Dieu !  Zee  Mr. 
Wiggs — he  be  zee  Englishman  of  zee 
future — and  zee  Mrs.  Wiggs — she  repre- 
sent zee  lovely  Mrs.  John  Bull." 

Pelton  breathed  hard.  "Shall  you  be 
a-wanting  of  us,  at  all?     H'after? — " 

It  wasn't  a  chaperon  her  ladyship 
needed;  it  was  a  keeper.  Only  Alexan- 
der's eyes  shone  with  a  vast  approval. 

"Oh,  yes.  I  expect  to  maintain  an 
establishment.  One  mustn't  become  a 
public-charge,  you  know." 

Pelton  groaned.  "It  h'all  comes  of 
your  ladyship  comin'  'ome,  like  that!" 

"Unconventionally?" 

"With  one  shoe  h'on  and  the  other 
shoe  h'off,  limpin'  from   h'anywhere — " 

"A-followed  by  'im!"  said  the  confused 
Jane. 

"A  prince  w'ot  ayn't  a  prince!"  half- 
bitterly  from  Pelton. 

"That  will  do,  Pelton.  And  you  may 
all   go.     Thank  you  so  much." 

"Wishing  your  ladyship  every  'appi- 
ness!"  murmured  Pelton. 

"Hear!  Hear!"  said  Tommy. 

The  others  murmured  in  like  vein 
then  vanished. 

"And  now,"  said  the  lord  high  chan- 
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The  best  of  boilers  cannot  force  steam  through  radiators 
choked  up  with  water  and  air.  The  steam  must  circulate 
freely  to  give  up  its  heat.  The  boiler,  radiators,  piping  and 
the  device  for  removing  the  air  and  water  must  bear  the 
proper  relation  to  each  other.  These  facts  hold  as  true  for 
factory  and  office  building  as  for  the  home. 

A  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  behind  every  recommendation  of  tfie 
Dunham  Heating  Service — a  practical  service  that  is  at  the  command  of 
all  who  desire  maximum  heating  comfort  per  ton  of  coal.  This  Service 
gives  a  good  boiler  a  chance  to  do  its  work  by  automatically  freeing  the 
radiators  from  air  and  water.  It  does  this  by  properly  designing  the 
entire  system  and  by  placing  on  each  radiator  a  Dunham  Radiator  Trap 
— a  device  that  has  been  recommended  by  leading  architects  for  fifteen 
years. 

In  a  Dunhamized  System  the  radiators  are  noiseless,  leakless  and  as 
hot  as  you  want  them.  The  steam  flows  into  the  radiator  through  the 
Dunham  Packless  Radiator  Valve  which  is  installed  at  the  top.  You 
don't  have  to  stoop  to  turn  on  the  heat. 

Inspection  thai  guarantees  continued  salisf action  for  every  installation  is  another 
good  feature  oj  Dunham  Heating  Service.     Write  for  all  the  interesting  details. 
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■Cheating  service 

G.  A.  DUNHAM  CO.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Halifax  Ottawa  Vancouver  Montreal  Winnipeg  Calgary 
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LIQUI DS  one/  PASTES :  For  Black.WhIte.Tan 
and  Ox-Blood  (dark  brown)  Shoes- 


KEEP  YOUR  SHOES  NEAT 


SHOE  POLISHES 
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He's  starting  right 

Dad  knows  it.  For  hasn't  he  vivid  memories 
of  other  times,  before  the  eventful  day  when 
he  bought  his  cherished  AutoStrop  I?azor  ? 
So  he  is  happy  to  find  that  his  boy  won't  have 
to  put  up  with  what  he  went  through — dull 
blades  tingling  face,  half  removed  stubble — these  are 
the  things  that  make  dad  wince  as  he  thinks  of  them. 
But  happily  all  that  is  past — to  stay. 

And  now  for  the  boy  there  is  only  cleanliness  and  com- 
fort, the  sense  of  physical  well  being  that  follow  a  cooi, 
clean,  satiny  shave  such  as  only  an 
AutoStrop  Razor  can  give.  This  and 
the  fact,  that  the  AutoStrop  Razor 
sharpens  its  own  blades,  and  is  not  taken 
apart  for  stropping  or  cleaning,  has  led 
thousands  of  dads  everywhere  to  re- 
commend the  AutoStrop  Razor  to  their 
sons. 

The  price  you  pay  for  an  AutoStrop 
Razor,  strop  and  blades — $5.00 — is  on 
deposit  till  you're  satisfied. 

AUTOSTROP  SAFETY   RAZOR  CO.,  Limited 
AutoStrop  Building,  Toronto,  Canada 
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IT  is  not  necessary  to  teil  you 
that  painting  is  economy,  but 
the  best  results  can  only  be  obtained 
by  tb«  use  of  good  paint,  ecieotiftC' 
ally  proportioned,  machine  ground 
and  mixed.    This  is  why 

R\MSAt'S 

PAINT 

UtbeRiftht  Paint  to  Paint  Right.  RAM- 
SAY'S Paints  have  a  standing  record  of 
77  yearj  for  quality  behind  them.  They 
lighten  the  labor,  save  time,  go  further  and  | 
wear  longer,  therefore  cost  less. 

Your  house  will  require  vome  "touching  I 
ap"  this  season,  either  outside  or  inside. 
and  Ramsay's  is  what  you  should  use. 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

A.  Ramsay  &  Son  Company 


Paddle  Your  Own 


L^anoe 

*    — and  be    ure  it's  a  "Lal^eMi" 


There  is  health  and  pleasure   in   canoeing. 

LAKEFIELD 
CANOES 

Lakefield  Canoes  are  shapely,  buoyant  can- 
oes, that  obey  the  slightest  turn  of  the 
paddle  —  staunch  canoes  that  withstand 
roughing  in  rapids  and  shallows  —absolutely 
sajc  canoes. 

We  like  giving  assistance  and  advice  in  help- 
ing a  customer  to  choose  the  style  of  craft 
most  suitable  to  his  or  her  requirements,  and 
it  is  to  fill  these  requirements  that  we  have 
8  models  and  14  lengths  in  canoes  alone. 

Whether  you  are  interested  in  Canoes, 
Skiffs,  Outboard  Motor  Boats  or  a 
small  Launch,  write  for  our  Catalogue. 
!t  is  free  for  the  asking. 

THE  UKEFIELD  CANOE  CO.,  LIMITED 

Lakefield,  Ontario 


cellor,  simulating  an  endeavor  to  con- 
ceal a  yawn,  "have  I,  likewise,  your 
permission  to  retire,  my  dear?" 

"But,  my  dear  uncle,  we've  hardly  had 
time  yet  to  pet  acquainted,  all  over 
again." 

"Indeed?"  Dryly.  "For  me,  the  day 
has  seemed  a  rather  full  occasion.  Be- 
sides, don't  you  think  I  deserve  a  little 
rest  after  my  oratorical  efforts?" 

"Go,  then  !"  she  said.    And  he  went. 

T^HE  lady  and  Alexander  seated  them- 
-*-  <!elves  in  a  corner  of  the  great,  dim- 
ly-lighted hall. 

"Who  is  this  MacDuffy,  Pelton  spoke 
of?"  asked   Alexander. 

Her  ladyship  explained — how  Mac- 
Duffy  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
guarding  her  morals. 

"Ha!  I  must  reward  him!"  said  Alex- 
ander.    "Handsomely!" 

"Do  you  wish  my  advice?" 

"I  implore  it." 

Think  of  talking  together  about  do- 
mestic affairs  like  that!  Alexander  set- 
tled back  with  a  wondrous  sense  of 
domestic  felicity. 

"I  think."  said  the  lady,  "you  have  a 
misconception  of  the  situation." 

"You  should  know,"  said  Alexander. 
Words  which  fell  from  such  softly-curv- 
ing lips  should  be  respected — nay, 
reverenced ! 

"MacDuffy  did  not  refrain  from  join- 
ing the  committee  because  of  confidence 
in  any  supernatural  discretion  on  my 
part.  He  was  indifferent.  He  didn't 
care.  I  might  have  gone  to  the  D.  bow- 
wows, for  all  of  him." 

"D.  bow-wows,"  said  Alexander,  puz- 
zled. 

"Same  as  throwing  your  cap  over  the 
windmill,"  explained  the  lady. 

"If  he  didn't  care,"  said  Alexander, 
with  p.  frown,  "why  should  I  reward 
him?" 

"Why?  Besides,  think  of  the  demoral- 
izing effect  it  would  have  on  the  others!" 

"Others?" 

"Servants!" 

"Demoralizing? — oh,  of  course!  It 
would  be  apt  to  demoralize  them, 
wouldn't  it?"  said  Alexander,  with  a 
funny  look. 

"Frightfully !  One  has  to  be  care- 
ful.   They  might  all  up  and  leave  us." 

"Us!"  Alexander  gazed  at  her.  Bliss- 
ful plural ! 

"Shall  I  light  your  cigarette?"  said 
the  lady. 

"No.     Nothing  extraneous!" 

"Extraneous?"     Lifting  her  brow. 

"Only  you!" 

The  lady's  eyes  were  very  bright. 

"Are  you  glad  you  didn't  turn  me 
from  the* door?"  he  laughed. 

"Don't  ask  me  what  I'm  glad  about," 

"Ah!"  Triumphantly.  "What  did  I 
tell   you?     Love  doesn't  reason." 

"It  certainly  does  not,"  said  the  lady. 
"When  one  feels  like  ceasing  to  think, 
or  to  have  logical  sequences  of  thought 
—  What  does  it  portend?  Brain- 
storm?" 

"Heart-storm!"    said   Alexander. 

But  it  was  a  very  gentle  tempest  that 
burst  upon  her. 

THE   END 


Safe  in  the  Saddle 
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could  understand.  He  had  a  wit  all  his 
own.  He  was  jealous  for  the  honor  of 
his  overseas  comrades,  and  served  notice 
that  if  any  more  aspersions  were  thrown 
around  he  would  make  somebody  wish  he 
never  were  born.  It  was  a  fighting 
speech  from  a  fighting  man  and  may  be 
just  teeming  with  possibilities. 

The  Strength  of  Crerar 

But  outside  the  soldier  class,  which 
is  evidently  going  to  have  amusements 
all  its  own,  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar  is  prob- 
ably attracting  most  attention.  The 
Farmer  Minister  makes  a  friend  of  al- 
most everyone  he  meets.  There  is  a  boy- 
ish frankness  about  him  that  is  as  un- 
usual, in  this  political  atmosphere,  as  it 
is  attractive.  Hon.  Rodolphe  Lemieux 
bumped  into  it  rather  unexpectedly  one 
night.  He  was  having  a  lot  of  fun  with 
the  mixed  opinions  represented  in  the 
Union   Cabinet,  and  got  quite'  personal 
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with  his  questions  as  to  what  each  min- 
ister thought  of  the  famous  platform  of 
the  Council  of  Agriculture.  What  did 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  think  of  it? 

"I  pause  for  an  answer,"  he  said. 

And  he  sat  down  dramatically,  feeling 
that  the  only  answer  would  be  a  strained 
silence.  But  he  didn't  know  Crerar. 
With  a  boyish  smile  twinkling  in  his  eyes 
the    minister   rose. 

"Two  years  ago  I  helped  to  draw  up 
that  platform,"  he  said  quietly.  "I 
thought  it  was  a  good  thing  then.  I  think 
so  still." 

Then  he  sat  down  while  Mr.  Lemieux 
covered  up  by  declaring  that  Mr.  Crerar 
should  resign  from  the  Cabinet.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  Minister,  to  a  group 
of  friends  in  the  corridor,  explained : 
"I  couldn't  get  up  in  the  morning  and 
find  the  newspapers  shouting  that  I  had 
gone  back  on  my  own  people." 

Hon.  James  Calder,  when  he  had  the 
same  question  thrown  at  him,  dodge(? 
and  ducked  in  the  best  political  style. 
And  the  funny  part  of  it  is  that  the 
Crerar  stock  has  risen  by  comparison 
while  Hon.  James  Calder  appears  to 
have  suffered.  It  may  all  mean  that 
Canada  is  demanding  a  new  brand  of 
politics  in  which  there  will  be  a  larger 
proportion  of  frankness  and  honesty 
and  less  of  smoothness  and  political 
trickery. 

As  expected,  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding  is 
the  man  to  stand  by  himself  and  to 
whom  may  flock  some  of  the  free  traders 
who  cannot  find  what  they  want  on 
either  side  of  the  House.  His  speech  on 
the  debate  was  unique.  He  boxed  the  poli- 
tical compass  and  left  himself  on  a  little 
island  between  the  Government  and  the 
Opposition.  He'll  be  there  when  the  big 
Liberal  convention  meets  next  summer. 
If  by  that  time  his  following  has  grown 
to  a  respectable  size  who  knows  but  that 
he  may  be  the  Liberal  Moses — or  at  all 
events  have  the  naming  of  the  man  who 
will  lead  the  Liberal  hosts  into  the  prom- 
ised  land? 

Organizing  for  Peace 

Continued   from    page   29 

It  has  been  recognized  in  a  thousand 
different  ways  by  municipal,  provincial 
and  Dominion  Governments.  When 
the  Government  concerned  evinces  any 
tendency  to  forget  the  association  or  its 
wants,  the  G.  W.  V.  A.  branch  or  execu- 
tive in  that  locality  is  not  at  all  back- 
ward in  calling  such  omission  to  its  at- 
tention with  great  promptitude. 

In  many  eases  legislatures  and  min- 
isters anticipate  the  wishes  of  the  sol- 
diers and  give  more  than  is  asked  for. 
The  recent  war  gratuity  is  a  case  in 
point,  a  wise  move  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  tide  over  a  probable 
period  of  unemployment  in  the  soldier's 
life  while  he  is  shifting  from  the  army 
to  civilian  life.  Another  case  is  the 
measure  passed  by  the  Quebec  Legis- 
lature in  February,  making  it  very  easy 
for  .soldiers  to  get  desirable  farm  lands 
in  that  province.  This  and  much  similar 
legislation  has  arisen  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  organized  demands  of  the  Great 
War  Veterans. 

There  is  also  the  Government  housing 
programme.  How  many  people  are 
aware  that  this  is  a  direct  result  of 
G.  W.  V.  A.  investigations  and  recom- 
mendations? Fifty-five  thousand  Can- 
adians have  died  and  more  have  been 
badly  crippled.  They  can  only  be  re- 
placed and  the  average  of  mentality  and 
physique  of  the  next  generation  of  Can- 
adians be  replaced  if  the  standard  of 
living  in  this  country  is  such  that  all 
Canadian  children  grow  up  freed  from 
the  retarding  influences  of  over-crowd- 
ing slum  conditions  in  our  cities. 

To  mention  just  a  few  other  Govern- 
ment programmes  which  the  G.W.V.A. 
stirred  up!  There  i?  the  post-discharged 
pay,  increased  separation  allowances, 
increased  pensions,  vocational  re-educa- 
tion and  land  settlement. 

The  acquaintance  of  Government  offi- 
cials that  develops  from  their  contact 
with  the  G.W.V.A.  officials  has  led  to  the 
Government  absorbing  many  of  the  lat- 
ter and  placing  them  in  administrative 
positions,  where  within  the  Government 
they  are  now  approaching  these  prob- 
lems from  the  soldiers'  viewpoint.  It  is 
the  ambition  of  one  wing  of  the 
G.  W.  V.  A.  to  fill  all  Government  posi- 
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kASS  the  chocolates  again, 
please."  They  certainly  give  a 
finesse  to  the  meal,  which  is  a 
most  decided  improvement  over  the 
customary  heavy  puddings  or  fancy 
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and  good  form. 
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Canadian  -  made  chocolates  have  no 
superiors.  Their  high  standards  of 
quality  and  wholesomeness  are  obtain- 
ed by  purity  in  manufacture  and  the 
careful  selection  of  all  materials  used. 
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tions  with  returned  men.  Another 
wing  of  the  organization  is  opposed  to 
this  policy  as  being  likely  to  give  the 
returned  men  sole  control  of  all  offices 
and  build  up  a  returned  soldier's 
bureaucracy.  The  one  wing  is  frankly 
endeavoring  to  secure  control  of  all  the 
governmental  machinery :  the  other  pre- 
fers to  share  control  with  all  other 
classes  of  the  community. 

The  first  committee  of  first-class  na- 
tional importance  where  representation 
was  secured  was  the  appointment  of 
three  G.  W.  V.  A.  men  on  the  National 
Repatriation  Committee;  one  each  in 
Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  Now,  the  Dominion  Execu- 
tive of  the  association,  which  sits  at 
Ottawa,  is  so  firmly  entrenched  that  it 
constitutes  an  unofficial  advisory  com- 
mittee of  the  Government  and  maintains 
a  close  contact  with  the  Premier,  the 
Cabinet  and  all  other  responsible  officials 
and  is  frequently  invited  to  express  the 
soldiers'  views  on  questions  of  import- 
ance, covering  a  wide  range  of  effort.  In 
short  the  Dominion  Executive  is  a  sort 
of  super-lobby,  but  with  none  of  the 
furtiveness  usually  associated  with 
lobbyists  but  on  the  contrary,  inviting 
the  widest  possible  publicity  for  all  of 
its  demands,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  sentiment  of  the  country  is  be- 
hind its  membership  in  all  just  ones. 

So  close  is  the  contact  of  the  associa- 
tion with  the  Government  that  Cabinet 
Ministers  go  out  of  their  way  in  public 
speeches  to  urge  business  men  and  the 
general  public  to  similarly  co-operate 
with  and  use  the  veterans'  machinery 
for  reconstructive  and  all  other  national 
efforts  which  would  benefit  by  the  tre- 
mendous influence  the  G.W.V.A.  exer- 
cises. 

In  Toronto  a  committee  of  the  Grand 
Council  of  the  Board  of  Trade  maintains 
close  contact  with  a  G.  W.  V.  A.  com- 
mittee and  by  means  of  sub-committees 
representing  each  employing  class  in  the 
city  functions  to  create  employment  of 
returned  men,  the  elimination  of  enemy 
aliens  and  the  prompt  investigation  of 
all  soldier  complaints. 

The    Veteran    in    Politics 

IN  spite  of  this  relation  with  the 
Union  Government,  the  association 
is  not  tied  to  it,  indebted  to  it,  com- 
mitted to  it  or  to  any  other  Government 
by  any  promise  of  political  or  any  other 
allegiance.  The  veterans  do  not  feel 
that  they  are  indebted  to  any  party  and 
object  to  any  hat  in  hand  attitude  on  the 
part  of  their  representatives.  They 
say:  "These  are  our  rights  and  the 
rights  of  the  Canadian  people:  We 
respectfully  call  your  attention  to  this 
condition  of  affairs.  We  suggest  that 
you  do  so  and  so." 

The  G.  W.  V.  A.  helped  elect  the 
Union  Government  because  it  supported 
the  Military  Service  Act,  but  there  its 
allegiance  ended.  In  fact,  the  constitu- 
tion at  present  not  only  forbids 
its  going  into  politics  but  prevents 
even  the  discussion  of  them  in 
meeting,  as  it  is  felt  that  until 
all  the  Canadian  soldiers  and  nursing 
sisters  have  returned,  those  in  Canada 
now  are  merely  acting  as  trustees  for 
all  and  should  not  commit  absent  men  to 
any  policy,  political  or  otherwise  that 
might  not  adequately  represent  their 
views.  For  the  women  who  have  served 
are  eligible  to  membership  too.  The 
association  has  made  enemies,  some 
powerful  ones,  as  a  result  of  this  aloof- 
ness and  their  position  has  even  been 
misrepresented  to  their  comrades  over- 
seas by  certain  newspapers  and  officials 
as  a  result  of  this  policy  but  those  are 
the  facts. 

Numerous  branches  are  beginning  to 
grow  restless  under  this  restriction 
which  keeps  them  out  of  politics  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  view  of  the 
changed  situation  the  decision  will  be 
reconsidered  at  the  June  convention  in 
Vancouver  although  the  outcome  is  im- 
possible to  foresee.  As  things  stand,  the 
soldiers  are  free  to  go  to  any  political 
party  on  an  equal  footing.  If  they 
should  affiliate  with  any  one,  however, 
their  efforts  would  become  more  circum- 
scribed and  they  might  become  the  prey 
of  politicians  both  within  and  without 
their  own  membership.  On  the  other 
hand  they  might  adopt  the  middle  course 
of  throwing  their  support  to  men,  meas- 
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ures  and  parties  who  from  time  to  time 
seem  best  to  express  ther  views,  shift- 
ing such  support  as  occasion  warranted 
and  without  tying  to  any  one  body  perm- 
anently unless  they  should  decide  to 
create  a  political  party  of  their  own.  As 
things  stand  it  seems  that  the  farmers' 
party  and  perhaps  even  the  labor  organ- 
izations are  with  the  veterans,  travelling 
on  roads  which  converge  more  and  more 
to  one  another  and  that  may  eventually 
blend  into  one  strong  party.  At  the 
moment  there  are  differences  and  aside 
from  an  invitation  from  the  Councils 
of  Agriculture  to  the  Winnipeg 
G.W.V.A.  Branch  to  co-operate  with 
them,  I  know  of  no  actual  tendency  to- 
ward any  such  union  but  on  the  contrary 
do  know  that  the  veterans  resent  the 
farmers'  attitude  on  conscription,  and  in 
hide-bound  Toronto,  for  instance,  are  op- 
posed to  the  farmers'  free  trade  tend- 
encies, so  that  many  of  them  dismiss 
this  probability  as  unworthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

However  a  scanning  of  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  various  organi.zations 
mentioned  will  discover  the  fact  that 
they  are  all  based  on  the  same  funda- 
mental consideration,  that  of  labor  being 
much  the  farthest  removed  from  the  sol- 
diers' aspirations,  but  none  the  less  per- 
haps representing  some  of  them  since 
most  of  the  soldiers  are  workers.  This 
fact  alone,  especially  in  view  of  some  of 
the  tendencies  of  modern  labor  make  it 
highly  essential  that  all  good  Canadians 
who  are  eligible  should  join  the 
G.W.V.A.  so  that  they  may  bring  to 
bear  on  these  momentous  decisions  of 
the  future  the  unselfishness  of  a  patriot- 
ism removed  from  any  thought  of  bene- 
fiting by  that  class  interest  which 
threatens  to  disrupt  the  world  to-day. 

That  the  returned  soldier  will  be  the 
most  powerful  factor  in  the  politics  of 
the  future  goes  without  saying.  His 
vote  will  be  the  vote  the  politician  will 
most  sedulously  court.  That  the  bulk  of 
the  candidates  for  office  will  be  returned 
men  in  the  not  far  distant  future  is  also 
to  be  expected. 

But  of  the  part  that  the  organization 
as  an  organization  will  take,  it  is  im- 
possible as  yet  to  say.  It  will  depend  on 
circumstances.  We  believe  it  will  be  a 
big  part. 

Helping    the    Individual 

/^NE  of  the  most  valuable  services  of 
^^  the  G.W.V.A.  has  been  the  shoulder- 
ing of  many  responsibilities  which  the 
clumsiness  of  the  governmental  ma- 
chinery does  not  adequately  care  for 
even  though  the  impartial  observer  of 
to-day  must  give  full  credit  to  the  Can- 
adian Government  and  people  for  the 
generosity  of  their  attitude  to  their  re- 
turned men.  The  number  of  distress 
cases  cared  for  by  the  various  branches 
and  their  ladies'  auxiliaries,  one  of 
which  is  attached  to  each  branch,  is 
legion.  Claims  of  widows,  orphans  and 
crippled  soldiers  are  constantly  being 
adjusted  and  in  cases  where  Govern- 
ment action  lags,  the  veterans  them- 
selves cheerfully  vote  money  out  of  their 
own  funds. 

Women  are  particularly  good  on  these 
cases  requiring  sympathy  and  tact  and 
it  is  hoped  that  a  large  accession  to  the 
strength  of  the  organization  will  occur, 
when  many  of  the  women  who  have  been 
engaged  in  war  work  will  take  as  much 
pride  and  interest  in  helping  the  re- 
turned men  as  they  did  in  knitting  socks 
for  them  while  they  were  soldiers.  Of 
course,  these  women  are  tired  of  it. 
Well,  so  are  we,  absolutely  fed  up  but 
we  have  to  knock  along  and  do  our 
whack  to  turn  the  right  kind  of  a  Can- 
ada over  to  those  who  follow  us. 
Others  did  it  for  us.  Will  we  do  less? 
To  any  women  who  seek  such  an  outlet 
for  their  patriotic  services  I  would  say: 
"Join  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the 
G.  W.  V.  A.  in  your  town,"  for  member- 
ship in  that  is  not  necessarily  confined 
to  relatives  of  returned  men. 

The  Men  in  the  Van 

THE  association  has  not  actually  de- 
veloped any  man  who  can  be  said  to 
be  a  leader  in  Canadian  life,  yet  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  the  entire  effort 
of  such  men  as  it  has  actually  developed 
ij  concentrated  on  the  association  itself 
and  not  politically  or  in  some  other  form 
of  public  life  outside  the  association.     It 
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after  age  20,  teeth  decay  more  slowly. 


Children  are  as  quick  to  imitate  a  good  example 
as  a  bad  one.  Let  them  see  YOU  use  Royal  Vinolia 
Tooth  Paste  night  and  morning  and  they'll  soon  take 
to  this  health-making  habit  too. 

ROYAIy  VINOLIA 

TOOTH  PASTE 

It  is  free  lathering  and  very  cleansing.  The  taste  is  pleasant — not 
Ireakish — so  it  appeals  to  children.  Its  mission  is  to  make  the  teeth  and 
gums  clean  and  thus  keep  them  healthy.  Its  regular  use  will  undoubtedly 
add  to  the  life  of  your  teeth,  thereby  saving  you  pain  and  expense. 

NOTE:  If  the  teeth  at  the  gum  edges  become  sensitive,   use   Royal 
Vinolia  Tooth  Paste  on  the  finger  instead  of  a  brush  (massaging  the  gums)  ^  NP''°J^'''»'e/v^ 

for  a  day  or  so,  and  see  your  Dentist. 

Royal  Vinolia  Tooth  Paste,   all  druggists. 
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if)^D      London 
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SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 

ARE  THE  BEST 

For    tale     by     All     Leading     Furnltur» 
D«Aler«. 

"MACev    STYLE     BOOK."    full    of    In. 
formation,  free  for  the  asking. 


Panada  FuRNinjRt  Manufacturers 

WOODSTOCK  ONTARIO.         


SS^E^^^gSSW^^ 


WriU 


Home"  Washer 

Tw  wuhcr  tli«t  not  only  w».lici  the  clothei  mecUnicaliy.  but  do« 
it  btttCT  thiin  thty  c«n  l>r  w««he<l  by  hand.  Therei  no  "•kimping" 
by  the  "Home"  W.thct  Iwht  or  heavy  articlei  are  cleaned  mth 
equal  thoroudhnrm.  ITiere  »  no  tearino  of  delicate  fabriu,  either. 
And  it  doe«  the  work  in  half  the  timel  No  more  lonj-drawn-«ul. 
hack-breakinit  wa«hclay>  anywhere  thete'a  a  Maiwell  "Home" 
Waiher.  Ju.l  put  the  clothe*  in.  and  the  real  ii  hardly  work  at  all 
-  bec.uM  the  "Home"  Waiher  ii  to  light,  noiieleaa.  and  eaiy-runn- 
in«.  Fjk  loard  geari  make  it  abaolutely  aa/e;  "■printi  make  cover 
lilt  eatily.  Made  of  l>e.t  quality  cypreaa.  handaomely  finiahed. 
Run>  by  hand  power  nt  wnter -motor.  See  it  at  your  dealer  •. 
MAXWFIX.S  LIMITED.  Dept.  J,  St.  Marya,  Ont.  34 
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MEN! 
This  is 
What 
Spoils 
Your 
Shirts 


THE  continuous  P-R-E-S-S-I-N-G  of 
the  hot,  heavy  iron  to  make  the  cuff 
fold  properly  weakens  the  fabric  and 
causes  the  cuff  to  fray. 

Not  so  with  Double  Wear  Cuffs.  They 
are  ironed  flat  and  fold  easily  of  their 
own  accord — either  way.  A  clever  new 
idea  in  cuff  designing  makes  this  possible. 

Let  the  next  shirts  you  buy  be 


Shirts  with 

DOUBLE  WEAR  CUFFS 


'I  raje  Marl^ 


fatcnteJ  1918 


"the  cuff  thai  doubles  the  life  of  the  shirt" 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us 
DEPT.  A 

The  Williams,  Greene  &  Rome  Co.,  Limited 

Kitchener,  Canada 
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has,  however,  developed  a  number  of 
men,  some  already  well-known,  others 
obscure,  into  leaders  within  the  associa- 
tion, and  as  such,  able  to  exert  a 
tremendous  influence  on  the  trend  of  all 
national  policies. 

Private  Peat,  the  well-known  Cana- 
dian war  lecturer,  was  a  delegrj'te  to  the 
first  Dominion  convention  at  Winnipeg:, 
in  April  1917.  Ha  was  unknown  up  to 
this  time  and  had  not  had  any  experience 
as  a  speaker,  so  that  the  G.W.V.A.  caii 
fairly  claim  to  have  had  its  share  in 
developing  a  man  who  has  done  so  mu^'h 
to  advertise  Canada  in  the  States.  There 
were  other  speakers  as  good,  perhaps 
better  at  that  convention  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  association,  while  he, 
doing  no  less,  worked  in  another  way. 
The  association  has  and  is  developing 
hundreds  of  excellent  speakers  in  its 
branch  meetings.  Men  who  had  not  the 
faintest  conception  of  parliamentary 
procedure  or  any  equipment  as  speakers 
are  getting  a  new  insight  into  Govern- 
ment on  the  one  hand  and  into  their  own 
capabilities  as  speakers  and  leaders  on 
the  other,  becoming  articulate  for  a 
great  stirring  mass  of  citizenship. 

There,  are  others  less  spectacular 
than  Peat.  There  is  Lt.-Col.  Purney,  an 
unknown  lawyer  of  Halifax,  that  spawn- 
ing ground  of  lawyers.  Now,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Dominion  Command,  he  is 
nationally  known  and  in  a  position  to 
influence  Government  at  its  source. 

There  is  Captain,  the  Reverend  Jekins, 
who  was,  I  am  told,  a  good  sample  of  the 
average  Church  of  England  rector.  It 
w-as  the  G.  W.  V.  A.  that  gave  h-m  scope 
for  his  latent  possibilities  and  now  as 
president  of  the  Brantford,  Ontario 
Branch  and  also  of  the  Provincial  Com- 
mand, he  is  a  public  man  of  the  first 
importance  in  his  town  and  province  and 
like  many  others,  is  just  started.  He 
is  a  first  rate  speaker,  having  lectured 
in  the  States  with  great  success,  is  on 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Brantford 
and  was  recently  elected  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  a  rather 
variegated  career  for  an  Anglican 
clergyman,  but  certainly  a  career  that  is 
of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  life  of  his 
community.  Under  his  leadership,  his 
branch  has  become  the  most  progressive 
and  perhaps  the  most  powerful  in  On- 
tario. There  is  probably  no  officer  or 
man  in  Brantford  who  is  eligible  who 
does  not  belong  to  it. 

The  first  vice-president  of  the  Domin- 
ion Command  is  Lt.-Col.  Wm.  Hendrie, 
a  gentleman  who  is  well-known  to  all 
lovers  of  good  horses  and  clean  sport 
throughout  the  Dominion.  He  is  a 
brother  of  Sir  .John  Hendrie,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ontario,  and 
comes  from  a  family  so  well  known 
throughout  Ontario  that  the  presence  of 
one  of  its  members  on  the  Dominion 
Command  of  the  G.W.V.A.  ensures  for 
the  G.W.V.A.  in  the  rigid  Ontario  eyes 
and  mind  a  degree  cf  respectability 
which  no  other  human  agency  could  at- 
tain.    Because  Ontario  is  Ontario. 

Then  there  is  Poynton  of  Belleville, 
the  Ontario  representative  on  the  Do- 
minion Command.  He  is  a  young 
lawyer,  unknown  except  in  Belleville 
until  this  office  gave  him  broader  scope 
and  developed  him  beyond  what  his  own 
fellow  citizens  had  suspected  him  cap- 
able of.  He  has  developed  wonderful 
powers,  especially  as  an  executive  man 
and  his  presentation  of  the  G.W.V.A. 
views  to  the  Dominion  Cabinet,  due  to 
his  legal  training  and  his  zeal  for  the  re- 
turned men,  is  said  by  old  timers  in 
Ottawa  to  equal  any  presentation  ever 
made  to  that  body. 

C.  J.  McNeil,  the  Dominion  Secretary- 


Treasurer,  who  camps  on  the  trail  of  the 
Government  at  Ottawa,  was  not  heard  of 
before  his  activities  in  the  G.W.V.A.  in 
Alberta.  He  gave  up  the  prospect  of  a 
brilliant  public  life  in  his  native  prov- 
ince to  shoulder  his  present  onerous 
duties;  which,  however,  have  the  com- 
pensation of  carrying  with  them  a  power 
which  premiers  might  envy. 

There  is  "Dill"  Turley,  at  whom  the 
returned  men  shout  in  meetings 
throughout  Ontario:  "Hullo,  Bill."  He 
was  an  unknown  reporter  on  the  Tor- 
onto Telegram  before  the  war,  had  never 
made  a  spsech  in  his  life  and  had,  as  he 
often  emnhasizes.  once  followed  the  hon- 
orable profession  of  a  navvy  and  is  first 
cousin  tr  a  pick.  He  is  now  Ontario 
Provincia'  Secretary  of  the  association 
and  as  ar.  organizer  drags  a  couple  of 
new  branches  into  the  G.W.V.A.  cave 
every  day  or  so.  He  is  an  eloquent  little 
whirlwind  or  his  feet  a.  d  is  one  of  the 
best  all-round  extemporaneous  speakers 
I  have  heard  on  his  chosen  subject,  on 
which  he  has  the  true  fanaticism  of  the 
idealist  he  is— the  subj 'ct  of  repatria- 
tion, of  the  raiding  oi  all  Canadian 
standards  and  of  replacing  the  loss  o:' 
life  by  an  imprcv;  d  manhood  and  child- 
hood by  preventive  and  helpful  meas- 
ures now  and  forever. 

These  are  all  chicks  whom  the 
G.W.V.A,  has  hatched,  without  how- 
ever being  able  to  take  the  credit  of  such 
ability  as  they  have.  There  are  thous- 
ands like  them  on  the  nc«t  and  tapping 
away  at  their  shells.  I  have  only  men- 
tioned a  few  of  those  1  happen  to  know- 
about  and  because  I  liv'-  in  Ontario  I 
am  better  informed  of  events  and  men 
here  and  not  able  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
men  in  the  other  provinces.  A  man 
just  returned  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
says  that  there  is  a  wonderful  feeling 
all  over  the  country;  the  G.W.V.A.  is 
leading  public  sentiment  everywhere. 

A  keen  observer  said  to  me  the  other 
day:  "It  is  sate  to  say  that  the  big  men 
of  Canada  for  the  next  fifty  years  will 
he  recruited  from  the  G.W.V.A."  The 
loyalty  of  the  ex-soldiers  to  their  mil. 
tary  units,  their  pride  in  regiment  and 
corps,  is  now  being  transferred  to  the 
community  in  which  they  live;  a  natural 
transplantation  in  which  all  good  citi- 
zens should  assist,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
great  imponderables  of  the  war,  an  in- 
visible, silent  and  powerful  moral  force, 
constructive  to  the  highest  degree. 

CONDEMNATION  of  the  visionary 
aspirations  of  soldiers  and  their 
sympathizers,  laughing  at  them  as  wdld, 
Utopian,  and  foolish,  only  adds  fuel  to 
their  consuming  fire.  Only  the  acid  test 
of  "Is  it  right?"  or  "Is  it  wi'ong?"  goes 
to-day.  An  honest  and  impartial  survey 
of  the  national  situation  and  an  honest 
effort  to  improve  it  is  essential,  even 
though  much  that  is  dear  to  all  of  us  in 
the  old  life  before  the  war  must  go, 
never  to  reappear  again.  For  the  world 
has  so  moved  in  the  last  four  years  that 
we  are  as  far  removed  in  thought  from 
the  year  1914  as  though  a  century  or 
more  of  ordinary  time  had  elapsed,  and 
that  man  or  woman  who  to-day  thinks 
in  terms  of  1914  lives  in  a  fool's 
paradise. 

The  mere  gaining  of  a  military 
victory  did  not  end  the  war.  Our  dead 
died  for  a  better,  greater  Canada.  The 
war  has  driven  home  into  all  Canadian 
hearts  the  need,  the  privilege  of  service. 
Let  us  all  be  soldiers  together,  fight 
their  fight  and  assume  our  full  responsi- 
bilities as  citizens  and  turn  over  to  their 
children  and  ours  such  a  Canada  that 
they  will  say :  "Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  countrymen." 


Canadians  in  Siberia 

Cnntii'itcd  from  page   12 


Personally  I'll  take  my  chances  with  the 
cold."  Within  the  building  the  air  was 
almost  unbreatheable,  a  sweaty  human 
stench.  Without  it  was  bitterly  cold; 
but  I  agreed  with  my  friend. 

Where  the  Canucks  are  QuarUTed 

THE  troops  were  glad  indeed  when 
they  finally  reached  their  quarters, 
for  the  cold  had  become  so  intense  that 
not  even  the  exertion  of  marching  had 
served  to  keep  them   warm.     The  first 


sight  of  our  quarters  was  very  cheer- 
ing— huge  stone  barracks  that  had 
been  erected  after  the  Russo-.Japanese 
war.  They  were  roomy,  clean  and 
well  lighted.  What  was  more  impor- 
tant than  all,  they  were  splendidly 
heated.  There  were  huge  furnaces  in 
each  barracks,  reaching  clear  to  the 
ceiling  and  capable  of  heating  the  build- 
ings in  any  weather.  As  the  supply  of 
coal  was  ample,  we  were  always  able 
to  keep  comfortably  warm  when  inside. 
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There  were  groups  of  these  well-built 
barracks  around  the  city  and  vicinity 
with  a  total  accommodation  of  120,000. 

We  found  that  everything  was  in 
splendid  order  and  that  every  detail  in 
connection  with  our  occupation  of  the 
country  had  been  very  carefully  system- 
atized. The  first  intimation  we  had 
received  of  this  was  when  we  steamed 
into  the  harbor  and  saw  the  words 
Canadian  Ordnance  painted  on  the 
"godown."  The  promise  of  a  careful- 
ly co-ordinated  system  contained  in  this 
was  amply  borne  out  at  every  stage. 

What  They   Have   Done 

'TpHE  activities  of  the  Siberian  Ex- 
^  peditionary  force  have  been  very 
limited.  There  has,  in  fact,  been  very 
little  to  do.  The  Bolshevik  forces  have 
been  driven  nearly  four  thousand  miles 
back  when  we  arrived  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  our  forces  have  seen  little  or  no 
actual  fighting.  A  unit  of  artillery  was 
sent  up  to  support  the  British  force  at 
the  "front"  before  Omsk,  "^ome  Can- 
adians were  left  in  Vlady  and  attached 
to  GJeneral  Elmsley's  headquarters 
staff  there.  The  bulk  of  our  forces, 
however,  were  stationed  at  East  Bar- 
racks, four  miles  outside  the  city,  and  at 
Garvastai  Barracks,  eight  miles  out, 
which  are  situated  on  the  hills  sur- 
rounding a  bay  of  the  same  name.  It 
was  from  this  bay  that  a  Japanese 
fleet  of  cruisers  shelled  Vladivostok 
during  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  The 
hills  are  very  heavily  fortified  to  pre- 
vent any  such  occurrence  again  in  the 
future. 

At  second  river,  about  t'-n  miles  from 
the  city,  another  large  Canadian  de- 
tachment was  quartered.  Small  units 
are  stationed  elsewhere  along  the  line 
between  the  base  at  Vlady  and  the 
"front"  at  Om=k,  four  thousand  miles 
away. 

At  best  the  expedition  has  little  more 
activity  than  garrison  duty.  The  monot- 
ony of  the  life  is,  to  say  the  least, 
irksome  and  to  the  e  high-spirit-'d  Can- 
adian lads  after  their  splendid  work 
in  France  it  is  proving  very  dreary  and 
drab.  They  recognize  that  they  are  be- 
ing well  cared  for  and  their  boast  is 
that  no  force  in  Siberia  can  equal  the 
Canadians  in  point  of  equipment,  or- 
ganization and  personnel ;  but  that  is  not 
enough   to  keep  them   up. 

"A  soldier  with  nothing  to  do  be- 
comes a  devil,"  said  one  of  the  senior 
officers,  as  soon  as  it  became  apparent 
that  active  service  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  was  recognized  that  something 
would  have  to  be  done  to  keep  them 
occupied.  Drill  and  training  exercises 
were  ordered  to  be  rigidly  maintained. 
Steps  were  taken  at  once  also  to  pro- 
vide healthy  amusements.  Hockey 
rinks  were  laid  out  at  once.  Tfie 
Y.M.C.A.  had  sent  over  a  consignment 
of  hockey  equipment — enough  for  an 
eight-team  league.  These  were  supplied 
gratuitously  to  the  troops  and  the 
league  was  organized  at  once.  Hockey 
has  been  one  of  the  main  amusements 
right  through   the  winter. 

The  Troops  Are  Homesick 
DUT  nothing  we  could  do  served  in 
'-*  any  adequate  way  to  mitigate  the 
homesickness  that  permeates  the  force. 
If  the  war  were  still  on  the  troops 
would  accept  their  monotonous  lot  as 
part  of  the  game.  But  they  know  that 
the  guns  are  silent  on  the  Western 
front,  that  their  comrades  are  pouring 
home  across  the  Atlantic  and  they  long 
for  Canada  and  civil  life  again.  It 
is  the  same  in  all  ranks. 

"If  I  could  get  back  home  by  revert- 
ing to  the  ranks,  I'd  do  it  in  a  minute," 
paid  an  officer  to  me  just  before  I  sailed 
for  Canada. 

"If  I  could  get  out  of  here  now,"  said 
a  husky  young  private  to  me,  a  wistful 
look  in  his  eyes,  "I  wouldn't  stay  if 
they  offered  to  make  me  a  colonel !" 

They  both  meant  it.  The  hunger  for 
home  is  in  every  heart.  The  homesick- 
ness is  quite  as  prevalent  as  the  sea- 
sickness on  the  voyage  out,  and  that  is 
saying  a  great  deal,  for  moat  of  the 
men  learned  by  experience  what  Irwin 
Cobb  meant  when  he,  in  writing  of  sea- 
sickness, said:  "You  can't  eat  your 
chicken  and  keep  it  too." 
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THE  WORLD  FAMOUS 

CECILIAM 


U    PLAYER.  PIANO 


The  Cecilian  all-metal  action 
Player-Piano  is  the  result  of 
35  years'  experience,  and  has 
set  the  standard  for  all  other 
players  the  world  over. 

Perfect  in  Tone 

Ease  of  Operation 

Complete  Control 

Beautiful  in  Design 
and  Finish. 


It  is  not  an  expensive  matter  to  purchase  a  Cecilian  Player. 
Prices  moderate.     Terms  to  suit. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet  with  prices  and  terms 


THE  CECILIAN  CO.,  LTD. 

247  YONGE  STREET 
TORONTO 


lift  Off  Corns 

Doesn't  Hurt  a  Bit 

Apply  a  few  drops  of  Freezone  on  a 
touchy  corn  or  callus;  instantly  that  corn 
or  callus  stops  hurting,  then  shortly  you 
lift  that  bothersome  corn  or  callus  right 
off,  root  and  all,  without  any  pain  or 
irritation. 


With  the  Fingers  1 


You   can  lift   off  hard  corns, 
soft  corns,  corns  between  the 
toes,  and  the  "hard  skin" 
calluses  on  the  bottom  of 
feet. 

Women!      Keep 
Freezone    on    the  ^ 
dresser,  and  never  • 
let   a    corn   ache 
twice. 


-^'K 


\a. 
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Costs  Few  Cents 


Tiny  bottles  cost  only  a 
few  cents  at  drug  stores 


d  droaui  rcalizod 


Protection   From   the   Harpies 

OF  course,  this  condition  makes  the 
menace  from  the  harpies  still  more 
intense.  This  was,  we  found,  the  great 
problem  to  be  solved — to  keep  our  men 
out  of  their  clutches.  I  want  to  allay 
at  once  the  anxiety  that  must  be  felt 
in  Canada  on  this  score.  The  difficulty 
has  been  solved  and  the  men  have  been 
protected;  but  the  menace  is  always 
there. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  the 
authorities,  military  and  medical,  for 
the  network  of  restriction  and  educa- 
tion they  have  thrown  about  the  troops. 
The  medical  men  from  the  first  did  not 
give  any  encouragement  to  the  idea  of 
cure  or  prevention  or  treatment  of  any 
kind.  Their  primal  warning  was  "stay 
in  barracks."  The  military  authorities 
placed  the  men  in  areas  far  removed 
from  centres  where  the  Bolsheviks  were 
carrying  on  their  diabolical  attack. 
Places  known  to  be  frequented  by  the 
emissaries  were  placed  out  of  bounds 
by  most  of  the  Allied  armies.  One 
might  well  ask,  why  not  place  the  har- 
pies under  arrest  or  drive  them  out  of 
these  centres?  Where  would  they  be 
driven  to?  It  was  far  from  feasible, 
for  their  number  was  legion.  The 
authorities  placed  a  military  picket  in 
every  known  district  and  the  men  of 
our  army  who  disregarded  restriction 
and  advice  were  placed  under  arrest 
and  severely  dealt  with.  Were  it  pos- 
sible to  make  a  comparison  in  an  article 
of  this  kind  between  the  methods  adop- 
ted by  General  Elmsley  and  his  staff 
and  that  of  some  other  troops  in  Siberia 
the  facts  would  plainly  show  how  in- 
dividually our  men  have  been  protected. 

Realizing  the  value  of  the  social  work 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.  General  Elmsley  re- 
quested the  increase  of  the  establish- 
ment to  three  times  its  present  strength. 
In  doing  so,  he  remarked:  "I  consider 
this  increase  in  establishment  necessary 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  force  is  scat- 
tered, which  makes  it  most  important 
that  a  larger  number  of  recreation 
rooms,  canteens,  etc.,  be  established.  I 
also  consider  that,  by  increasing  the  op- 
portunities for  entertainment,  the  men 
will  be  kept  out  of -town  to  a  greater 
extent  and  this  fact  will  reduce  the 
number  of  venereal  cases.  This  neces- 
sary personnel  should  be  recruited  and 
be  dispatched  from  Canada  at  the 
earliest  possible  date." 

This  reference  to  General  Elmsley's 
attitude  is  not  given  as  a  boost  for  the 
Y.M.C.A.  but  to  show  the  attitude  of 
the  G.O.C.  to  the  welfare  of  his  men 
and  the  way  in  which  he  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  them. 

The  Allies  Are  Needed 

DEOPLE  in  Canada,  I  find,  are  ask- 
ing what  have  we  got  to  do  with 
Siberia?  Why  should  our  troops  be 
there? 

In  the  first  place  they  are  there  at 
the  request  of  Great  Britain.  They  are 
not  necessarily  a  punitive  force  but  they 
are  to  hold  Siberia  from  becoming  the 
bloody  ruin  that  European  Russia  is 
to-day.  There  are  huge  military  stores 
on  the  docks  and  in  the  "godowns"  of 
Vladivostok.  Should  these  fall  into 
the  hands  of  any  particular  political 
faction  they  would  be  used  to  extermin- 
ate their  opponents,  for  the  first  thing 
the  Russian  thinks  of  when  opposed  is 
force,  brute  force.  He  believes  impli- 
citly in  the  now  exploded  German 
philosophy  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means.  Moreover  since  the  military  oc- 
cupation of  Siberia  by  the  Allies,  and 
particularly  the  arrival  of  the  British 
including  the  Canadians,  the  political 
factions  have  not  dared  to  resort  to 
force.  They  are  proceeding  in  a  more 
peaceful  manner  to  sift  their  theories 
and  change  their  leaders  until  they  ob- 
tain what  they  want.  They  know  they 
want  a  new  form  of  Government  but 
they  are  far  from  one  mind  as  to  the 
form  it  should  take. 

The  people  of  Siberia  resent  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Allied  troops  there,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  occupation  is  the  only 
thing  that  prevents  carnage  and  an- 
archy. They  regarded  us  as  intruders. 
They  probably  still  do.  Some  of  them, 
who   were   opposed   to   the   Bolshevists, 
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-were  anxious  that  our  forces  should  be 
employed  to  attack  the  Reds  in  Russia. 
Our  Allies,  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  had 
grown  impatient  with  the  inactivity  and 
were  threatening  to  fight  their  way 
through  Russia  to  their  own  home  land 
again,  just  as  they  fought  their  way 
out.  The  Czechs  are  splendid  fighting 
men  and  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit. 
They  will  withdraw  almost  certainly 
from  Siberia  this  spring. 

The  people  of  Siberia,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, are  striving  to  get  a  better  form 
of  Government  but  they  do  not  know  yet 
what  form  it  is  to  take.  They  are  all 
Bolshevists  in  the  meaning  of  the  word 
as  it  is  used  here.  A  Bolshevist,  with 
them,  is  one  who  wants  a  change. 


If  the  Allies  should  withdraw  before 
a  stable  Government  is  established  it 
would  mean  that  that  vast  land,  so  long 
a  land  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  would 
become  a  bloody  riot  from  end  to  end. 
If  they  stay  until  the  people  have  set- 
tled upon  the  most  workable  method  of 
Government  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  become  in  the  very  near 
future  a  bright  and  prosperous  country, 
similar  in  life  as  it  is  similar  in  typo- 
graphy and  climate  to  our  own  North- 
west. 

And  so,  the  Canadian  Expeditionary 
Force  has  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  its  enforced  stay  in  this  now  dreary 
and  uninteresting  country  is  serving  a 
tremendously    valuable    purpose. 


Solving  the  Problem  of  the  Arctic 
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is  safe  as  long  as  the  ice  is  unbroken 
above  him  and  as  long  as  he  gets  his  fresh 
air  through  the  little  breathing-hole  (no 
larger  than  the  top  of  a  water-tumbler) 
which  is  kept  open  all  winter  by  his  con- 
stant gnawing.  But  when  the  ice  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  seal  breaks  so  that  he  sees 
the  chance  of  coming  up  and  sporting  in 
the  open  water,  he  always  does  so,  and 
this  gives  the  bears  their  chance,  for 
they  crouch  on  the  edge  of  the  thick  ice, 
and  when  through  the  transparent 
water  they  see  the  seal  rising  toward 
the  surface  to  breathe,  they  dive  like  a 
flash  to  meet  him,  and  before  the  seal 
can  arrest  his  momentum  and  turn  off 
his  course  the  bear  has  him,  either  in  his 
mouth  or  between  his  paws. 

It  did  not  worry  us  seriously,  there- 
fore, to  find  the  bear  tracks  so  scarce, 
although  we  should  have  welcomed  a 
visit  from  a  bear,  for  no  method  of  secur- 
ing food  at  sea  is  easier  than  that  of 
having  a  bear  obligingly  bring  into 
camp  a  thousand  pounds  of  fresh  meat. 
There  are  several  entries  in  my  diary  of 
that  time,  noting  our  desire  that  a  bear 
would  turn  up.  The  reason  for  this  was 
that  the  summer  was  almost  upon  us; 
the  cold  weather  could  not  last  much 
longer,  and  we  were  unwilling  to  lose  a 
day  by  stopping  beside  one  of  the  water- 
holes  to  wait  for  seals.  We,  therefore, 
went  on  half-rations  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  so  did  our  dogs.  Our  fuel 
had  given  out,  and  for  two  days  we  fed 
the  dogs  on  half  a  grizzly-bear  skin  each 
day,  while  we  cooked  our  food  with  the 
hair.  We  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  being  done,  but  we  found  that  hair, 
or  at  least  the  hair  of  a  grizzly,  makes 
surprisingly  good  fuel,  although  the 
smoke  from  it  can  hardly  be  considered 
fragrant. 

Before  the  weather  turned  excessively 
warm  the  wind  changed  from  a  north- 
westerly to  an  easterly  direction  and 
we  began  to  have  more  open  water.  Al- 
though we  could  easily  cross  a  lead  that 
is  less  than  two  miles  wide  by  converting 
our  sled  into  a  boat,  we  did  not  care  to 
do  so  as  yet,  for  there  was  too  much 
young  ice  on  the  leads,  and,  while  it 
might  not  have  been  very  difficult  to 
break  a  road  through  it  for  the  boat, 
the  young  ice  chafes  the  canvas  so  rap- 
idly that  even  the  strongest  canvas 
would  not  stand  more  than  a  dozen 
crossings  or  so  before  being  worn 
through.  One  of  the.se  wide  leads  delay- 
ed us  for  half  a  day  until  the  motion  of 
the  ice  closed  it  up.  During  this  time 
we  saw  two  or  three  .seals,  but  they  were 
too  far  away  to  be  shot.  A  day  or  two 
later  we  felt  we  had  sailed  as  close  to 
the  wind  as  we  dared,  for  the  dogs  were 
beginning  to  lose  their  strength  through 
insufficient  food,  so  we  stopped  and  made 
up  our  minds  that  we  would  not  move 
again  until  we  had  caught  a  seal. 

The  three  of  us  took  our  positions  in 
<lifferent  places  along  the  lead,  and  for 
several  hours  we  waited  without  seeing 
anything.  When  the  ice  is  badly  broken 
up,  as  it  was  in  this  vicinity,  seals  seem 
to  travel  around  in  schools,  and  one  day 
tney  may  be  as  numerous  as  ducks  in  a 
pond,  their  heads  bobbing  up  every- 
where, and  then  for  .several  days  after 
you  may  rarely  see  them,  and  some- 
times for  a  whole  day  not  at  all.  In  this 
case  a  seal  did  come  up  without  our 
waiting  long  and  was  killed,  but  he  sank 


promptly.  And  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened with  the  second.  But  the  third, 
which  came  up  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  me,  floated.  It  was  only  a 
curious  chance  which  made  the  first  two 
sink,  but  it  gave  us  a  few  hours  of  seri- 
ous anxiety.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion — 
an  opinion  based  on  wide  experience — as 
I  was  then,  that  not  more  than  one  seal 
in  ten  ought  to  sink  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  so  that  the  sinking  of  the  first  two 
killed  was  a  rather  remarkable  chance. 

The  killing  of  the  first  seal  had  no  ill 
effects,  for  we  ate  of  it  in  moderation, 
fed  the  dogs  reasonably,  and  went  on. 
But  a  day  or  two  afterward,  when  we 
killed  the  next  seal,  we  felt  like  celebrat- 
ing, so  we  fed  the  dogs  liberally  and  ate 
more  than  was  good  for  us,  especially  of 
the  delicious  fat. 

What  Seal  Tastes  Like 
T  T  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me 
■*■  why  the  word  "blubber"  should  carry 
such  a  disagreeable  connotation  to  mil- 
lions of  people,  though  not  one  in  a  mil- 
lion has  ever  tasted  it.  I  am  often  asked 
what  seal  meat  tastes  like,  and  am 
commonly  dViven  to  saying  that  it  tastes 
like  seal  meat,  for  it  does  not  resemble 
any  commonly  known  type  of  meat.  But 
neither  does  mutton  resemble  any  meat 
known  to  me,  and  still  mutton  is  good 
eating,  and  so  is  seal.  But  the  fat  is 
much  easier  to  describe.  When  the  blub- 
ber is  eaten  raw,  as  we  commonly  eat  it 
by  preference,  it  has  a  flavor  verj  simi- 
lar to  that  of  fresh  cow's  cream,  but 
when  boiled  it  closely  resembles  the  fat 
of  m.utton.  For  that  reason  Mr.  Wilkins, 
who  came  from  the  sheep  district  of 
Australia,  was  that  member  of  our  whole 
expedition  who  most  readily  fell  into  the 
eating  of  the  seal  fat.  In  general,  most 
men  refrain  from  tasting  blubber  be- 
cause it  is  named  blubber,  until  they  be- 
come so  fat  hungry  that  they  are  eventu- 
ally driven  to  trying  it,  and  when  they 
try  it,  to  their  surprise  they  invariably 
find  it  so  delicious  that,  if  not  restrained 
they  overeat  and,  as  is  well  known,  over- 
eating any  form  of  fat  causes  nausea 
and  other  distressing  symptoms.  After 
one  or  two  experiences  of  this  sort,  I  am 
now  careful  never  to  allow  a  man  to  eat 
all  the  blubber  he  wants  the  first  time  he 
tries  it,  for  if  he  gets  sick  he  is  almost 
certain  to  blame  the  seal  and  not  his  own 
gluttony. 

Drifting  Further  Out   to  Sea 

DY  the  26th  of  April  the  weather  had 
^  become  so  warm  that  we  saw  there 
was  no  hope  of  traveling  much  farther 
north  unless  we  were  willing  to  spend 
the  entire  summer  on  the  ice.  This  we 
(lid  not  care  to  do,  both  because  we  were 
not  then  as  confident  in  our  minds  as  we 
now  are  that  doing  so  would  be  per- 
fectly safe,  and  also  because  I  had  in- 
structed the  North  Star  to  meet  us  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  Banks  Island. 
We  therefore  turned  ea.st  and  on  the 
25th  of  May  we  were  probably  about 
fifty  miles  from  Banks  Island,  when  we 
came  to  a  lead  about  half  a  mile  wide. 
We  stopped  beside  it,  and,  had  we  acted 
promptly,  we  could  doubtless  have 
crossed,  for  it  takes  us  only  about  three 
hours  to  unload  a  sled,  convert  it  into 
a  boat,  and  ferry  our  load  across  in  two 
instalments.     But  we  thought  this  lead 
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mi<;ht  possibly  close  up,  and  before  we 
realized  it  it  had  become  a  mile  wide. 
A  few  hours  after  that  it  was  more  than 
five  miles  wide,  for  v/e  could  not  see  the 
ice  on  the  other  side;  the  ocean  to  the 
eastward  looked  as  open  as  the  Atlantic, 
and  white-caps  began  to  run.  The  wind 
from   the   east   had   freshened,   and   we 


suspected,  what  our  sextants  later 
proved  to  us,  that  it  wasn't  the  ice  to  the 
east  that  was  moving  aw-ay,  but  we  that 
were  drifting  seaward.  We  did  not 
think  of  taking  a  sounding  the  first  day, 
because  of  our  disappointment  in  not 
getting  across  the  lead,  but  the  next  day 
when  we  sounded  we  got  bottom  at  about 


twenty-five  hundred  feet,  the  first  bct- 
tom-sounding  since  leaving  Alaska. 
For  the  next  two  days  we  sounded  once 
a  day  and  got  a  deeper  soundmg  each 
time,  and  on  the  third  day  we  were  in 
water  too  deep  for  our  forty-ftve-hun- 
dred-foot  wire. 

To  he  continittd 


Bulldog  Carney's  Alibi 


''pHE  heavy  booming  whistle  of  the 
•*■  giant  Mogul  up  on  the  Divide  came 
hoarsely  down  the  Bucking  Horse  Pass, 
and  then  a  great  glaring,  yellow-red  eye 
'.rleamed  on  the  mountain  side  as  if  some 
Cyclops  forced  hi.s  angry  way  down  into 
the  valley.  A  bell  clanged  irritablj  as 
the  Mogul  rocked  in  its  swift  glide 
<iown  the  curved  grade;  there  was  the 
screeching  grind  of  air  brakes  gripping 
at  iron  wheels;  a  mighty  sigh  as  the 
comBre?sed  air  seethed  from  opened 
valves  at  their  release  when  the  train 
stood  at  rest  beside  the  little  log  station 
<if  Bucking  Horse. 

He  could  see,  like  the  green  eye  of 
some  serpent  the  conductor's  lantern 
■.?vrate  across  the  platform;  even  the 
subdued  muflled  noise  of  packages  thrust 
into  the  express  car  carried  to  the 
listener's  ear.  Then  the  little  green  eye 
blinked  a  command  to  start,  the  bell 
clanged,  the  Mogul  coughed  as  it  strain- 
o<l  to  its  task,  the  drivers  gripped  at 
steel  rails  and  slipped,  the  Mogul's  heart 
heating  a  tattoo  of  gasping  breaths: 
then  came  the  grinding  rasp  of  wheel 
Mange  against  steel  as  the  heavy  trail. 
.ai-e^ned  on  the  curve;  and  now  the 
timbers  of  the  trestle  were  vrf..ii  .i.g  a 
protest  like  the  twang  of  loose  strings 
on  a  harp. 

Harney  turned  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
and,  creeping  around  to  the  far  side  of 
the  rock,  saw  dimly  in  the  faint  moon- 
light the  figure  of  a  man  huddled  in  a 
little  rounded  heap  twenty  feet  from 
the  rails.  In  his  hand  the  barrel  of  a 
);un  glinted  once  as  the  moon  touched  it. 
Slowly,  like  some  ponderous  animal,  the 
Mogul  crept  over  the  trestle;  it  was  like 
a  huge  centipede  slipping  along  the  dead 
iimb  of  a  tree. 

When  the  engine  reached  the  solid 
bank  the  crouched  figure  sprang  to  the 
steps  of  the  cab  and  was  lost  to  view. 
.\  sharp  word  of  command  carried  to 
(^arney's  ear;  he  heard  the  clanging 
(lamp  of  the  air  brakes;  the  stertorous 
breath  of  the  Mogul  ceased;  the  train 
stood  still,  all  behind  the  express  car 
still  on  the  trestle. 

n"*HEN  a  square  of  yellow  light  shone 
-«•  where  the  car  door  had  slid  open, 
and  within  stood  a  masked  man,  a  gun 
in  either  hand;  in  one  corner,  with  hands 
above  his  head,  and  face  to  the  wall, 
stood  a  second  man;  while  a  third  was 
taking  from  an  iron  safe  little  canvas 
bags  and  dropping  them  through  the 
cpen  door. 

Carney  held  three  loops  of  the  lariat 
in  his  right  hand,  and  the  balance  in  his 
!eft;  now  he  slipped  from  the  rock, 
darted  to  the  side  of  the  car,  and  waited. 

He  heard  a  man  say,  "That's  all!" 
Then  a  voice  that  he  knew  as  Jack  the 
Wolf's  commanded.  "Face  to  the  wall! 
I've  got  your  guns,  and  if  you  move  I'll 
Iilug  you!" 

The  Wolf  appeared  at  the  open  door, 
where  he  fired  one  shot  as  a  signal  to 
Cayuse;  there  was  the  hiss  and  clang  of 
releasing  brakes  and  .(?asns  from  the 
starting  engine.  At  that  instant  the 
lariat  zipped  from  a  graceful  sweep  of 
(barney's  hand  to  float  like  a  ring  of 
smoke  over  the  head  of  .Jack  the  Woit, 
and  he  was  jerked  to  earth.  Half  stun- 
ned by  the  fall  he  was  pinned  there  as 
though  a  grizzly  had  fallen  upon  him. 

The  attack  was  so  sudden,  so  unex- 
pectod,  that  he  was  tied  and  helpless 
with  hardly  any  semblance  of  a  fight, 
where  he  lay  watching  the  tail  end  of  the 
train  slipping  off  into  the  gloomed  pass, 
and  the  man  who  had  bound  him  nimbly 
gathering  up  the  bags  of  loot 

Carney  was  in  a  hurry;  he  wanted  to 
get  away  before  the  return  of  Cayuse. 
Of  course  if  Cayuse  came  back  too  soon 
so  much  the  worse  for  Cayuse,  but  shoot- 
ing a  man  was  .something  to  be  avoided. 
He  V.  as  hampered  a  little  due  either  to 


Con  firmed  from  page  15 

the  Wolf's  rapacity,  or  the  express 
messenger's  eagerness  to  obey,  for  in 
addition  to  the  twenty  thousand  dollars 
there  were  four  other  plump  bags  of 
gold.  But  Carney,  having  secured  the 
lot,  hurried  to  his  horse,  dropped  the 
pack  bags  astride  the  saddle,  mounted, 
and  made  his  v/ay  to  the  Little  Widow 
mine.  He  hrid  small  fear  that  the  two 
men  would  tliink  of  looking  in  that  direc- 
tion for  the  man  who  had  robbed  them; 
even  if  thev  did  he  had  a  good  start,  for 
it  would  take  time  to  untie  the  Wolf  and 
get  their  one  horse.  Also  he  had  the 
Wolf's  guns. 

He  rode  irto  the  mine,  dismounted, 
took  the  loot  to  a  cross-cut  that  ran  of! 
the  long  drift  and  dropped  it  into  a 
sump-hole  that  was  full  of  water,  slid- 
ing in  on  top  rock  debris.  Then  he  un- 
saddled the  buckskin,  tied  him,  and 
hurried  along  the  drift  and  crawled  his 
.vay  through  the  small  tunnel  back  to 
iail.  There  he  threw  himself  on  the 
bunk,  and,  chuckling,  fell  into  a  virtuous 
sleep. 

HE    was    vi'cikened    at    daybreak    by 
Sergeant    Black    who    said    cheer- 
fully:    "You're  in  luck.  Bulldog." 

"Honored,  I  should  say,  if  you  allude 
to  our  association." 

The  Sergeant  groped  silently  through 
this,  then,  evidently  missing  the 
sarcasm,  added:  "The  midnight  was 
held  up  last  night  at  the  trestle,  and  if 
you'd  been  outside  I  guess  you'd  been 
pipped  as  the  angel." 

"Thanks  for  your  foresight,  friend — 
that  is  if  you  knew  it  was  coming  off. 
Tell  me  how  your  friend  worked  it." 

Sergeant  Black  told  what  Carney  al- 
ready knew  so  well,  and  when  he  had  fin- 
ished the  latter  said:  "Even  if  I  hadn't 
this  good  alibi  nobody  would  say  I  had 
anything  to  do  with  it,  for  I  distrust 
man  so  thoroughly  that  I  never  have  a 
companion  in  any  little  joke  I  put  over." 

"I  couldn'i,  do  anything  in  the  dark," 
the  Sergeant  resumed,  in  an  apologetic 
way,  "so  I'm  going  out  to  trail  the  rob- 
bers now." 

He  looked  at  Carney  shiftingly, 
scratched  an  ear  with  a  forefinger,  and 
then  said:  "The  express  company  nas 
wired  a  re'.vard  of  a  thousand  dollars 
for  the  roi)bers,  and  another  thousand 
for  the  recovery  of  the  money." 

"Go  to  it.  Sergeant,"  Carney  laughed; 
"get  that  capital,  then  go  east  to  Lake 
Erie  and  start  a  bean  farm." 

Black  grinned  tolerantly.  "If  you'll 
join  up,  Bulldog,  we  could  run  them  two 
down." 

■•.\o,  thanks;  I  like  it  here." 

'I'm  going  to  turn  you  out.  Bulldog — 
set  you  free." 

"And  I'm  going  to  insist  on  a  hearing. 
I'll  take  tnose  stripes  off  your  arm  for 
playing  the  fool." 

The  Sergeant  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
telegram  ana  passed  it  to  Carney.  It 
was  from  Major  Silver  at  Golden,  and 
ran: 

"Get  Carney  to  help  locate  robbers. 
He  knows  the  game.  Express  company 
(.ifero  two  thousand." 

"Where's  the  other  telegram?" 
Carney  asked,  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"Wiiat  other  one?" 

"The  one  in  answer  to  yours  asking 
for  insti-uotions  over  my  arrest." 

THE  Sergeant  looked  at  Carney  out  i  f 
confused,  astonished  eyes;  then  he 
admitted:  "The  Major  advises  we  can  t 
hold  you  in  B.C.  on  the  Alberta  case. 
Hut  what  about  joining  in  the  hunt? 
You've  worked  with  the  police  before." 
"Twice;  because  a  woman  was  getting 
the  worst  of  it  in  each  case.  But  I'm  no 
:  leuth  for  the  offlcial  robber-— he's  fair 
game." 

'You   won't   take  the  trail   with   me 
then,  Carney?" 


"No,  I  won't;  not  to  run  down  the 
hold-up  men,  .that's  your  job.  But  you 
can  tell  your  penny-in-the-slot  company, 
that  piking  corporation  that  offers  a 
thousand  dollars  for  the  recovery  of 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand,  that  when 
they're  ready  to  pay  five  thousand  dol- 
lars reward  for  the  gold  I'll  see  if  I  can 
lead  them  to  it.  Now,  my  dear  Sergeant, 
if  you'll  oblige  me  with  my  gun  I'd  like 
to  saunter  over  to  the  hotel  for  break- 
fast." 

"I'll  go  with  you,"  Sergeant  Black 
said,  "I  haven't  had  mine  yet." 

Jeanette  was  in  the  front  room  of  the 
hotel  as  the  two  men  entered.  Her  face 
went  white  when  she  saw  Carney  seem- 
ingly in  the  custody  of  the  policeman. 
He  stopped  to  speak  to  her,  and  Black, 
going  through  to  the  dining  room  saw 
the  Wolf  and  Cayuse  Braun  at  a  table. 
He  had  these  two  under  suspicion,  for 
the  Wolf  had  a  record  with  the  police. 

He  closed  the  door,  and  standing  in 
front  of  it  said:  "I'm  going  to  arrest 
you  two  men  for  the  train  robbery  last 
nighi.  When  you  finish  your  breakfast 
I  WHflV  you  to  come  quietly  over  to  the 
iock-up  till  this  thing  is  investigated." 

The  Wolf  laughed  derisively.  "What 
are  you  doin'  here,  Sergeant — why  aint 
you  out  on  the  trail  chasin'  Bulldog 
Carney?" 

The  Sergeant  stared.  "Bulldog 
Carney?"  he  queried;  "what's  he  got  to 
do  with  it?" 

"Everything.  It's  a  God's  certainty 
that  he  pulled  this  hold-up  off  when  he 
escaped  last  night." 

THE  Sergeant  gasped.  What  was  the 
Wolf  talking  about?  He  turned, 
opened  the  door  and  called,  "Carney, 
come  here  and  listen  to  Jack  Wolf  tell 
how  you  robbed  the  train!" 

At  this  the  Wolf  bent  across  the  table 
and  whispered  hoarsely:  "Bulldog  has 
snitched — he's  give  us  away!  I  thought 
he'd  clear  out  when  he  got  the  gold. 
And  he  knowed  me  last  night  when  we 
clinched.  And  his  horse  was  gone  from 
the  stable  this  morning!" 

As  the  two  men  sprang  to  their  feet, 
the  Sergeant  whirled  at  the  rasp  of 
their  chairs  on  the  floor,  and  reached  for 
his  gun.  But  Cayuse's  gun  was  out; 
there  was  a  roaring  bark  in  the  walled 
room,  a  tongue  of  fire,  a  puff  of  smoke, 
and  the  Sergeant  dropped. 

As  he  fell,  from  just  behind  him 
Carney's  gun  sent  a  leaden  pellet  that 
drilled  a  little  round  hole  fair  in  the 
centre  of  Cayuse's  forehead,  and  he 
collapsed,  a  red  jet  of  blood  spurting 
over  the  floor. 

In  the  turmoil  the  Wolf  slipped 
through  a  door  that  was  close  to  where 
he  sat,  sped  along  the  hall  into  the  store- 
roiim,  and  down  to  the  mine  chamber. 

With  a  look  at  Cayuse  that  told  he 
was  dead,  Carney  dropped  his  pistol 
back  into  the  holster,  and  telling  Soth, 
who  had  rushed  in,  to  hurry  for  a  doctor, 
took  the  Sergeant  in  his  arms  like  a 
baby  and  carried  him  upstairs  to  a  bed, 
Jeanette  showing  the  way. 

As  they  waited  for  the  doctor  Carney 
said:  He's  shot  through  the  shoulder; 
he'll  be  all  right." 

"What's  going  to  happen  over  this. 
Bulldog?"  Jeanette  asked. 

"Cayuse  Braun  has  passed  to  the 
Happy  Hunting  Ground — he  can't  talk; 
Seth,  of  course,  won't;  and  the  Wolf 
will  never  stop  running  till  he  hits  the 
border.  I  had  a  dream  last  night, 
Jeanette.  that  somebody  gave  me  five 
thousand  dollars  easy  money.  If  it 
(omes  true,  my  dear  girl,  I'm  going  to 
put  it  in  your  name  so  Seth  can't  throw 
you  down  hard  if  he  ever  takes  a  notion 
to." 

Carney's  dream  came  true  at  the  full 
of  the  moon. 
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Have    Saved  Money    for   Thousands 

Aladdin  Readi-Cut  Homes  can  save  money  for  you 
too.  That  charming  house  you  planned  this  year, 
despite  high-priced  materials,  can  be  built  at  a 
lovi'er  cost  than  you  ever  dreamed. 

How  Aladdin  Saves  for  You 

Aladdin  Houses  are  cut  by  machinery  to  fit  perfectly.  Saving 
time  and  labor  at  both  ends.  All  lumber  is  cut  in  such  a  way 
that  the  average  waste  of  189f  is  made  less  than  27r.  There  is 
no  middleman's  profit  with  Aladdin  Homes.  The  complete  house 
to  the  last  nail-last  drop  of  varnish  is  shipped  direct  to  you 
from  the  manufacturer. 

Read  the  Aladdin  Book 

Our  book  "Aladdin  Homes"  will  tell  you  the  whole  story  of 
Aladdin  Houses.  Over  100  houses  with  floor  plans  are  illustrated. 
Read  this  remarkable  book  before  building.  It  has  an  important 
message  for  you. 

Send  stamps  for  this  beautiful  book  "Aladdin  Homes." 
Send  stamps  to-day  tor  catalogue  M14 

Canadian    Aladdin    Co.,    Limited 

C.  p.  R.  Building  Toronto,  Ont. 

U.S.A.  Address 
The  Aladdin  Co..  Bay  City,  Mich. 
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home,"  she  replied.  "It  is  late  and  I 
must  get  my  car." 

He  walked  with  her  to  the  garage. 
She  thought  he  scanned  her  with  un- 
usual inquisitiveness. 

"We  don't  see  much  of  you  these 
days,"  he  said.  "Alice  was  remarking 
the  other  day  that  you  seem  to  have 
forgotten  us.  I  told  her  that  she  must 
remember  that  you  are  no  longer  Mary 
Campbell  but  Mary  Lyttleton.  And 
Lyttleton,  of  course,  has  no  great  liking 
for  us." 

"No,  I  have  not  been  much  in  town 
lately,"  she  replied. 

"Well  don't  let  connubial  happiness 
take  you  away  from  old  friends  alto- 
gether," he  laughed. 

She  drove  away.  Her  mother  heard 
the  sound  of  the  car  coming  up  the 
drive  and  went  to  the  door. 

"Why,  Mary!"  she  exclaimed,  as  the 
girl   came   up  the   steps. 

"My  courage  failed  me,"  Mary  laugh- 
ed.    "I  will  wait  for  Hugh  to  come." 

Mrs.  Campbell  made  no  further  com- 
ment on  the  change  that  had  so  sud- 
denly taken  place,  but  watched  the  girl 
closely  as  they  sat  together.  She  was 
a  little  suspicious  of  the  unusually  gay 
spirits  Mary  seemed  to  be  in,  but 
thought  it  best  to  make  no  further  en- 
quiries. 

"You  need  not  say  anything  to  father 
of  my  project,"  said  Mary.  "He  would 
only  laugh  at  me.  He  has  not  returned, 
has  he?" 

"No,  he  will  be  late,"  replied  her 
mother.     "Don't  wait  up  for  him." 

TV /f  ARY  presently  went  up  to  her 
•'■'•'■  room.  As  she  passed  the  door  and 
shut  herself  in,  the  bitterness  all  came 
back  to  her.  She  remembered  the 
laughing  warning  Alice  had  given  to 
her  of  her  neglect  of  Hugh,  and  the 
danger  there  was  of  his  being  snapped 
up  by  some  other  woman.  She  knew 
something  of  the  girl's  boastful  uncon- 
ventionalism;  but  Hugh  she  had  never 
doubted  for  an  instant.  Perhaps  she 
had  been  too  sure  of  him.  Reason  then 
began  to  upbraid  her  for  jumping  too 
readily  at  conclusions.  There  might  be 
an  explanation  of  it  all  that  would  clear 
matters  up.  Still,  it  was  not  easy  to 
frame  any  excuse  for  the  girl  being 
with  Hugh  at  that  hour  in  the  lonely 
offices.  She  recalled  the  curious  scru- 
tiny to  which  she  had  been  subjected 
by  Jack  Williams.  Was  it  possible 
that  he  knew  of  what  was  going  on, 
and  had  thought  the  knowledge  of  it 
had  come  to  her?  Later  she  was  roused 
from  her  miserable  contemplations  by 
the  ringing  of  her  telephone  bell. 

None  used  the  wire  but  Hugh  and  her- 
self. She  hesitated  a  moment.  There 
came  a  second  and  longer  ring.  She 
slowly  took  down  the  instrument. 

"I  wondered  if  you'd  gone  to  bed," 
Hugh  said.  "I  called  up  first  of  all  to 
find  out  why  you  came  to  town  without 
giving  me  the  chance  to  see  you.  I 
heard  a  little  time  ago  you  had  been 
up." 

"But  I  can't  call  you  away  from  your 
engagements  whenever  I  have  to  do  a 
little  shopping.  It  was  just  the  hastiest 
run  in  and  back,"  she  replied. 

"Not  only  you  can,  but  you  must," 
he  laughed.  "When  am  I  too  busy  to 
meet  you?  Take  care  it  doesn't  happen 
again,  Mrs.  Lyttleton.  But  I  really 
wanted  to  see  you  very,  very  specially 
to-night. 

"Listen,  Mary,  I  have  to  go  away  to 
New  York  to-night.  I  thought  the  trip 
wouldn't  have  to  be  made  for  a  couple 
of  months  or  so,  but  a  call  came  over 
the  long  distance  a  little  time  ago,  and 
I  must  be  in  New  York  to-morrow.  It 
may  be  an  extended  trip.  I  have  mat- 
ters to  attend  to  in  Philadelphia  and 
Washington — contracts  to  close  up  with 
Government  people  for  the  supply  of 
asbestos  fibre,  and  it  did  occur  to  me 
that  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea  to  add  a 
bit  of  holiday  to  the  work.  Florida 
would  not  be  bad  for  February  and 
March,  and  then  we — we  could  get  back 
in  time  for  the  rush  of  work  that  comes 
with  Spring." 


She  hesitated  for  some  moments.  The 
appeal  was  clear,  and  she  wished  to 
sweep  the  memory  of  the  past  two  or 
three  hours  out  of  her  mind.  As  she 
listened  to  his  persuasive  voice  she  half 
resolved  to  tell  him  of  her  walk  to  the 
mine,  and  get  his  explanation.  Still, 
what  right  had  she  to  question  him?  It 
was  no  matter  of  hers  who  his  friends 
were,  women  or  men,  of  what  his  re- 
lations with  other  women  were.  That 
was  not  in  the  bond.  She  had  spoken 
to  him  of  the  flimsy  insubstantiality  of 
the  marriage  bond,  its  meaningless 
terms,  its  ancient  make-believes.  Moral 
sanctions  counted  for  little,  since  the 
world  had  learned  that  morals  are  mat- 
ters of  climate,  latitude,  century — and 
there  certainly  was  no  moral  element 
in  her  bargain  with  Hugh.  She  had  not 
constituted  herself  censor  of  his  con- 
duct. He  had  kept  his  part  of  the 
agreement,  letter  and  spirit.  She  had 
become  Mrs.  Lyttleton,  he  had  paid  for 
his  whim.  A  man  is  faithful  to  a 
woman,  not  to  a  piece  of  paper  signed 
by  a  clergyman  and  a  couple  of  wit- 
nesses, without  the  woman  faith  is  but 
an  academic  principle,  and  as  soon  as 
the  other  woman  comes  along,  the  giver, 
the  fair-trader,  the  old  paper  bond  is 
a  mere  harlequin's  hoop.  She  told  her- 
self now  that  she  did  not  reproach 
Hugh.  If  the  other  woman  had  been 
more  generous  than  the  wife,  that  was 
the  fault  of  the  wife.  If  Hugh,  banned 
by  the  woman  he  had  married,  had  gone 
elsewhere  for  consolation  and  amuse- 
ment, that  was  his  own  affair. 

"I  shall  miss  you  very  much,"  she 
answered.  "You  will  write?  Bon 
voyage,  Hugh!" 

HE  did  not  reply  at  once.  She  knew 
that  the  dry  formality  of  her  re- 
sponse had  surprised,  disappointed 
him.  It  was  not  her  purpose  to  be  pet- 
tish or  indifferent,  but  she  could  not 
feign  what  she  did  not  feel,  no  matter 
how  much  she  wished  to. 

"What's  the  matter,  Mary?"  he 
asked  in  quiet  voice.  "What  has  be- 
come of  the  girl  of  last  night?" 

There  was  something  of  appeal  in  his 
question  that  made  her  catch  her 
breath  with  a  sound  like  a  half  sob. 

"Matter?  Nothing.  Of  course,  I 
don't  like  to  hear  that  you  are  going 
away.  It  is  rather  dull  down  here. 
Still  a  week  or  two  or  a  month  or  two, 
pass  quickly." 

"Are  you  crying?"  he  asked. 

"Crying!"  she  laughed.  "I'm  afraid 
I  am  rudely  sleepy,  actually  yawning." 

"I  would  come  down  and  make  sure, 
if  I  had  time.  I  believe  I  have."  She 
heard  the  snap  of  his  watch.  "There 
is  a  suspicion  in  my  mind  that  you're 
worried  about  something." 

"That's  your  vanity,  Hugh — the  lone 
wife  left  pining  behind.  You  have  not 
time  to  come,  and  I  am  tired  and  awful- 
ly sleepy.  I'll  hide  my  tears,  and  be 
sitting  by  the  casement  window  look- 
ing for  your  return,  as  the  romantic 
ladies,  deserted  by  their  husbands  do — 
in  poems  and  novels.  Yes,  I  have  your 
address.  I'll  write,  of  course — perhaps 
every  day,  if  there  is  anything  to  write 
about.  Good-bye,  dear,  have  the 
pleasantest  trip." 

She  put  out  the  light,  and  watched 
the  driveway  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
lamp  over  the  gate.  He  might  come 
and  demand  explanations.  She  hoped 
he  would,  and  feared  he  might.  Then 
she  heard  the  whistle  of  the  express 
engine,  and  saw  the  string  of  lighted 
cars  wind  along  the  cutting  on  the  face 
of  the  hillside. 

She  was  neither  sorry  nor  penitent  for 
her  rebuff  of  Hugh.  He  might  have 
two  strings  to  his  bow,  but  she  did  not 
propose  to  be  one  of  them.  With  the 
Hugh  of  yesterday — her  man — the  pros- 
pect of  a  two  months'  honeymoon, 
traveling  hither  and  thither,  seeing  the 
world,  idling  by  southern  seas,  would 
have  been  a  dream  idyll  of  Paradise. 
With  Hugh  as  she  now  saw  him  it  would 
have  been  a  common,  tawdry  adventure 
that  would  have  made  her  cheap  and 
despicable  in  her  own  eyes. 
To  be  Continued 
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A  Loyal  Booster  for 

the  Prest-0-Lite  Clan 


Officer  0*Lite  Speaks  when  He's  Prest 


RESERVE    is   P.    O'Lite's   middle    name.    He 
doesn't  believe  in  wasting  energy — he  needs  it 
in  his  business,  which  is  to  keep  the  traffic 
flowing  smoothly — north,  east,  south  and  west. 

But,  once  get  him  to  open  up  on  the  subject  of 
Batteries,  and  what  he  has  to  say  is  well  worth 
hearing. 

*Trest-0-Lite?  Sure!  The  Prest-0-Lite  Service 
Man  is  my  best  friend,"  says  he.  "If  it  wasn't  for 
him,  I'd  be  worried  to  death  with  blockades  all  the 
time. 

"Just  look  at  that  guy  holding  up  traffic,  because 
he  thinks  he  knows  all  about  the  insides  of  a  battery. 
If  he  had  called  at  the  Prest-0-Lite  Service  Station 
up  the  street  this  morning,,  this  wouldn't  have  hap- 
pened. ' 

"A  Prest-0-Lite  Battery,  backed  by  Prest-0-Lite 
Service,  is  the  best  little  remedy  I  know  for  battery 
trouble. 


"Because  all  Prest-0-Lite  Batteries  are  made  in 
Canada,  which  saves  delays  in  delivery  and  always 
insures  you  of  a  fresh,  powerful  battery  from  the 
start. 

"And  Prest-0-Lite  Service  is  always  handy — no 
matter  where  you  go,  you'll  always  find  a  Prest-0- 
Lite  man  when  you  need  him,  to  give  your  battery 
the  "once  over,"  add  distilled  water,  and  keep  you 
out  of  trouble. 


"If  only  every  car  owner  would  join  the  Prest-0- 
Lite  clan,  and  quit  monkeying  with  his  battery's 
insides — leave  all  that  to  the  Prest-0-Lite  Semce 
man — just  as  he  leaves  the  care  of  his  own  insides  to 
thfe  doctor — well,  piy  job  would  be  a  whole  lot  easier, 
that's  sure." 

There's  a  Prest-0-Lite  Service  Station  man  near 
YOU.    Write  us  for  his  name  and  address.    He  is 
the  official  representative  of  the  Oldest  Service  to 
'  Motorists  in  North  America. 


M 


PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

DEPT.  C-119,  PREST-O-LITE  BUILDING 
TORONTO  -  CANADA 

Branche.  at:     MONTREAL,     TORONTO,     WINNIPEG 

More  than  130-Prest-O-Litc  Service  Stations,  coocring  Canada  from  Coast  to  Coast. 
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'Queen  Quality' 


the  kind  you  enjoyed  so  much 
at  the  big  dinner  last  Thurs- 
day night" 

QUEEN  QUALITY 

UNIVERSAL 

SAUCE 

kai  won  p<^>ular  favor  from  coast  to 
coatt.  Your  first  bottle  will  con- 
vhtcc  you  that  no  dinner  is  conv 
plcte  without  it.     Ask  your  grocer. 

'Ta^or  &  Pringle  Co.,  Limited 

Owen  Sound.  Ontario 

If ■nafttcturers  of  Sauces,   Pickles. 
CkUups.  VJneffar,  etc. 


Ji 


>MEND5^ 


Graniteware 

Aluminum 

Tinware 


V 


Should  be  in  every  home.  Costs  only 
%e  each  mend.  Sanitary  and  fiatis- 
factory.  At  grocers  or  hardware 
stores,  or  15c  package  postpaid. 
VOL-PEEK  Mfg.  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2024, 
Montreal,  Can. 


R*jal  College  of  Science 


the  Need  is  Still 
Great 

DO  not  forget  that  even 
if  the  war  has  ceased 
— that  the  need  for  nurses 
is  great.  Those  serving 
at  home  will  be  in  great 
demand  Avail  yourself 
of  an  opportunity  to  earn 
$15  to  ^30  per  week  by 
learning  nursing  right  at 
home. 

Full  Particulars  on  Request 

Depl.  40,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Cotta  no  more  than  a  good  crib  alone.     Safeguards 
baby  from  birth  to  five  years — nap-time,  play-time 

— Indoom  and  out.  Folds  inHtantly— encloRinit  springs  and 
mattress.  Can  be  carried  anywhere.  Safety -screened  sides 
protect  baby  asrainst  falls,  bumps^  inserts  and  gemw.  Re- 
commended by  Good  lIouaekeepinK  institute.  Write  for 
descriptive  folder. 
LCA'TRIMBLE   MFC.  CO.,   297    KIrb    St.  W..    Toronto 


Wc  It  send  you  a  g<>nuinc  Oophir  Gem  mounted  in  I41ct.  »olid  gold 

so  you  can  w^-m  it  for  five  full  days.     Gophir  Gems  have  the  eternal 

fire  of  diamonds.     They  are  cut  liltc  diamonds,  stand  all  diamond 

tests,  and  are  cuarantecd  for  a  liretime. 

Don't  send  us  a  penny.     Simply  forward  your  name  and  address 

for  our  beautiful  catalog  of  Gophir  Gem  jcwclery.     Select  from  it 

the  foods  desired.     After  wearinf  five  days,  if  you  want  to  k«ep 

them,  pay  on  injtalmeriU  as  low  as  $1  a  month.     No  red  tape;  your 

rrcdit  is  good. 

Oophir  Gems  are  the  master  products  of  science  -the  realixatvon  of 

(he  dreams  of  centuries.     Send  to-day.     Wear  it  before  you  decide 

to  buy. 

r^«phir  Diamond  Co-  Umilad.  D«.pt.  M4 140  Yonga  St.  Toronto 
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The  Housewife  and  the  Nation's  Markets 

By  JEAN  MULDREW 


THE  war  taught  us  many  things 
and  none  more  clearly  or  insis- 
tently than  that  we  are  a  nation 
taking  our  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  The  honors  that  have  been 
conferred  upon  the  Premier  of  Canada, 
while  they  are  a  very  real  tribute  to 
his  ability  and  his  statesmanship,  are 
also  paid  to  him  as  the  representative 
of  Canada.  Our  pride  in  this  is  quite 
justifiable,  but  this  pride  must  arouse 
in  us  the  feeling  that  we  must  rise  to  the 
occasion  and  for  all  time  to  come  take 
an  active  and  a  very  real  part  in  keep- 
ing for  Canada  what  her  gallant  sons 
have  so  dearly  won.  Canada  gave  dis- 
tinguished service  in  many  ways  other 
than  in  the  field  of  battle.  We  entered 
upon  the  work  of  supplying  munitions 
and  successfully  competed  with  the 
great  nation  to  the  south  of  us  in  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  our  work. 
We  manufactured  excellent  materials 
for  clothing  and  blankets,  made  a  name 
for  Canadian  food  products  in  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Belgium,  gave  the 
most  acceptable  service  by  our  Red 
Cross,  and  not  only  saved  the  day  for 
our  own  soldiers  and  our  Allies  by  the 
food  we  saved,  and  sent  over,  but  by  a 
generous  gift  of  5,000  bales  of  Red 
Cross  supplies  we  saved  Italy  in  one  of 
her  dark  days  from  unspeakable  dis- 
tress. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  war  and 
previous  to  that  we  were  a  heavy  bor- 
rower, but  we  have  raised  large  war 
loans  and  have  learned  by  these  our 
ability  to  finance  ourselves  and  to  do 
more  than  this,  to  lend  to  other  nations. 

IN  an  address  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  the  late  C.  C.  James,  whose 
words  were  so  well  worth  hearing,  said 
in  speaking  to  women,  that  Canada  was 
a  spendthrift  nation,  that  the  women  of 
France  could  live  en  what  the  Canadian 
housewife  wasted.  This  same  might  ap- 
ply to  the  whole  American  continent. 
We  have  been  wasters  on  a  large  scale. 
I  need  not  go  into  detail,  but  I  can  tell 
you  one  point  that  came  into  the  records 
received  at  the  Canada  Food  Board.  In 
the  cities  where  statistics  were  kept, 
after  the  law  against  household  waste 
was  passed,  reports  showed  a  reduction 
of  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent., 
while  the  Red  Cross  made  thousands  of 
dollars  out  of  its  salvage  department. 
Why  should  we  ever  have  to  give  up 
waste  laws  or  our  salvage  department? 

But  there  are  other  ways  of  saving  to 
pay  our  national  debts.  Our  debt  is  now 
twelve  hundred  millions.  The  only  way 
that  this  can  be  paid  is  by  saving  of  our 
own  expenditures  and  by  bringing  more 
money  to  our  country.  This  is  done  by 
export  trade.  Great  Britain's  wealth 
was  built  up  by  her  export  trade,  the 
United  States  to-day  has  in  process  the 
building  of  an  immense  fleet  of  merchant 
marine  to  carry  her  wares  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  for  they  know  how  they  are 
going  to  pay  off  their  debt.  Canada  has 
a  place  among  the  nations.  She  must 
enlarge  it  and  retain  it  by  her  trade. 

Previous  to  the  war  our  export  trade 
was  not  great.  We,  a  great  and  truly 
wonderful  agricultural  country,  were 
importing  such  food  as  butter,  eggs, 
meat,  in  spite  of  the  campaign  that  the 
Governments  of  all  the  provinces  were 
carrying  on  to  induce  people  to  go  back 
to  the  land.  For  over  five  years  at  least 
before  the  wax  our  Governments  were 


much  concerned  about  the  lessened  pro- 
duction of  foodstuffs.  Then  came  the 
campaign  to  increase  food  for  our 
armies  and  our  Allies,  and  we  asked  the 
assistance  of  the  housewife  in  the  re- 
duction of  certain  commodities.  Now 
what  was  the  result?  From  importing 
7,989,269  lbs.  of  butter  in  1913,  we  ex- 
ported 3,441,183  lbs.  in  1916.  We  in- 
creased our  egg  export  by  7,750,923  doz.; 
we  increased  the  export  of  cheese  by  13,- 
745,191  lbs.,  and  meat  by  174,265,763. 
Now  all  this  meant  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  people  who  secured  work, 
in  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation, 
and,  in  fact,  in  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  material  exported  from  a 
nation  has  given  work  to  one  thousand 
people  for  one  year — it  works  two  ways 
— one  million  dollars'  worth  say  of  food- 


Mrs.    Muldrew.    a    gifted    leader    and    organizer 
from    the    West,    whose    work    with    the    Canada 
Food    Board    has    made    her    Itnown    throughout 
,  the    Dominion 


stuffs  imported  from  another  country 
has  kept  1,000  of  their  population  em- 
ployed for  one  year,  with  perhaps  1,000 
more  engaged  in  handling,  packing,  sort- 
ing, shipping,  etc. 

Now  you  ask  what  has  this  to  do  with 
Canadian  women.  I  think  of  Canadian 
women  engaged  upon  the  momentous 
task  as  fully  enfranchised  citizens  of  re- 
building a  land  safer  and  better  for  the 
growing  girl  and  boy.  No  one  has  arty 
right  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness  and 
there  ought  to  be  a  living  for  all.  Now, 
are  we  going  to  help  support  people  of 
other  lands,  or  are  we  going  to  give  as 
far  as  in  us  lies  our  own  boys  and  girls 
a  fair  chance? 

I'^HERE  are  two  ways  of  enlarging 
■  your  bank  account,  by  earning  more 
money  or  by  saving  more  from  what  you 
are  earning.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
women  of  Canada  spend  about  90  per 
cent,  of  all  the  money  that  goes  towards 
the  upkeep  of  the  family.  If  this  is  so 
then  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that 
the  purchasing  should  be  wisely  made. 
A  glance  at  our  imports  gives  much 
food  for  study  in  regard  to  purchasing. 
You  will  agree  with  me  that  outside  of 
Ireland  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
that  can  grow  as  fine  potatoes  as  Can- 


ada. What  do  you  think  of  us  import- 
ing $811,000  worth?  These  are  new 
potatoes  imported  while  Canada  has 
perfectly  good  old  potatoes,  richer  in 
food  value  and  at  less  than  half  the 
price.  In  Ottawa  last  week  I  priced 
strawberries  at  $1.25  per  small  box. 
Strawberries  are  composed  of  90  per 
cent,  water  and  the  rest  sugar  and 
flavor.  There  must  have  been  a  little  over 
half  a  pint  of  flavored  water  at  $1.25. 
Do  you  not  agree  with  me  that  the  waste 
of  money  is  enormous,  and  that  this  is 
inexcusable  in  a  land  just  recovering 
from  a  war?  We  import  in  barrelled 
pork  from  the  United  States  $2,167,000, 
and  yet  the  Canadian  farmer  wonders  if 
he  should  raise  pigs;  beef,  $1,788,000; 
cherries,  $107,000  worth;  cheese,  $114,- 
000;  lard,  $288,000;  eggs,  $1,488,000; 
green  apples,  $1,528,000;  berries  $685,- 
000;  canned  tomatoes  $694,000;  fresh 
tomatoes,  $530,000;  canned  vegetables 
and  baked  beans,  $457,000;  beans,  $2,- 
593,000;  peas,  $215,000;  charcoal,  $121,- 
000;  as  well  as  plums,  gooseberries, 
cranberries  and  peaches,  all  of  which 
can  be  grown  in  Canada  by  Canadian 
people  and  packed,  sold,  shipped  by 
Canadians  for  Canadians,  and  thus  keep 
in  Canada  a  great  amount  of  labor  and 
money  that  goes  to  help  to  make  the 
United  States  richer  and  to  keep  Ameri- 
cans employed  at  the  expense  of  our 
own  Canadians,  and  this  in  the  face  of 
the  problem  of  unemployed  with  which 
we  are  now  faced. 

This  is  but  one  side  of  the  question, 
that  of  production.  Now  no  country  can 
grow  great  that  is  merely  an  agricul- 
tural country.  We  must  in  Canada  de- 
velop big  industries  and  many  kinds  of 
industries. 

Up  against  the  problem  of  turning 
out  munitions  of  war,  Canada  made  a 
record  of  which  she  may  well  be  proud. 
It  took  great  skill  to  do  this.  This  same 
ability  is  still  here  awaiting  the  op- 
portunity for  expression.  The  reason 
for  the  lack  of  a  wider  variety  of  manu- 
facture has  been  that  there  has  not  been 
the  market  because  other  countries  with 
keen  salesmen  have  entered  and  secured 
the  market,  and  Canadian  wares  did  not 
enter  into  competition. 

THERE  has  always  been  a  feeling 
much  to  be  deplored  of  jealousy  be- 
tween city  and  country.  We  read  of 
Canada  as  an  agricultural  country,  and 
there  is  an  antagonism  to  manufacture. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  no 
well-thought-out  plan  for  teaching  city 
and  country  their  inter-dependence. 
This  is  just  now  very  marked.  Our  ex- 
ports have  never  been  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  our  total  production,  but 
the'-e  is  a  distinct  falling  off  since  the 
close  of  hostilities.  The  home  market 
thus  assumes  a  greater  importance  than 
it  has  ever  before  assumed.  It  now  mat- 
ters very  materially  whether  we  help  to 
keep  our  own  Canadian  girls  and  boys 
employed  in  the  cities,  many  of  whom 
are  from  the  farms,  and  on  the  farms  to 
produce  these  commodities,  or  whether 
we  buy  other  than  Canadian  goods  and 
help  to  keep  some  other  country's  people 
employed. 

Do  you  ask  when  you  are  purchasing 

an  article,  "Is  this  Canadian  made,  or 

have   you   any   made    in    Canada?"     I 

fancy  this  would  be  against  instead  of  in 

Continued  on  page  106 
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"Bring  Less  Ice,  We  have  a 
New  Refrigerator." 


SO  effective  is  the  insulation  of  its 
walls  that  you  could  place  the 
Barnet  beside  a  hot  stove  and  not 
increase  ice  consumption  inside.  To 
get  low  temperature  you,  of  course,  use 

ice — but  to  keep  it  cold  you  must  depend 
upon  insulation.  The 
better  the  walls  of  your 
refrigerator  can  shut 
out  heat,  the  more  ice 
you  save.  The  Barnet 
Refrigerator  has  no  less 
than  eleven  walls  to 
keep  the  heat  out  and 
the  cold  in.  Every 
ounce  of  ice  is  used  up  without  waste  to  main- 
tain low  uniform  temperature. 

Less  than  forty  degrees  Fahrenheit  means 
perfect  refrigeration.  The  Barnet  maintains 
temperature  as  low  as  36  degrees. 

To  keep  the  food  clean  and  wholesome  there 
must  also  be  rapid  circulation  of  pure,  fresh,  dry 
air  over  food  and  ice  and  there  must  be  a  proper 
ventilating  system  to  withdraw  odors  so  that 
there  can  be  no  contamination  through  flavor 
of  one  food  mixing  with  another. 

Our  patented  syphon  and  ventilating  system 
of  circulation  has  proven  itself  o\er  and  over 
again  to  !>(>  llic  most  effective  possible  method. 


Garnet 

Refrigerator 


It  is  the  system  used  by  some  of  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  Railroads,  who,  you  may 
be  sure,  would  select  the  very  best.  It  is  this 
system  which  enables  the  Barnet  to  preserve 
foods  for  long  periods  fresh,  dry  and  sweet  as 
the  day  they  were  put  in — with  least  ice.  The 
Barnet  has  patent  adjustable  shelves. 

The  Barnet  is  al- 
ways the  cheapest  in 
the  end  because  it  is 
absolutely  effective  in 
every  way.  It  is  made 
in  twelve  different  sizes 
in  oak,  natural  birch 
or  ash. 


Ask  to  see  the  Barnet  at  your  dealer's. 
Write  for  literature  explaining  everything  clearly 
including  the  Barnet's  special  sanitary  drainage 
system,  perfect  ventilation,  sanitary  features, 
and  porcelain  or  porcelite  linings. 


The   Barnet 

Insulation. 

i: 

cvt-n  insulalin^r  Wiills  Vn- 

p  i„-,t   ,,i,i    ,,ui  ,,,1,1  ;„— 

and  save  ice. 

1. 

Poriflam  liniriK. 

(  .     \'  l..\    lliMi-    lUMll.n  lUK- 

2. 

Inside  spruce  s^hcetinK. 

8.   Rosin  sized  |);iper. 

:i. 

Spruce  shotting  pajH-r. 

9.  Ctxitcd  waterproof 

t. 

Dead  air  space. 

pa|)er. 

'•). 

Spruce  sheeting  paper. 

10.  Spruce  shcetinR  paper. 

i; 

Rosin  sized  paper. 

1 1.  Outside  wood  cas.  . 

The  Renfrew  Refrigerator  Company,  Limited 

RENFREW  ONTARIO 
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A     GRACEFUL   FORM   is   every 
woman's  rightful   possession. 
■^  ■■  Nature     has      endowed     her     with 
'''/beauty  of  line  which  only  a  corset 
of  proper  construction  can  preserve. 
Improperly        designed        corsets 
cause      the      muscles      to 
slacken,     with     a     conse- 
quent enlargement  of  the 
waist    and    a    sagging    of 
the    entire    figure. 

The  "Bias  Filled"  prin- 
ciple is  not  an  experi- 
ment. The  test  of  time 
has  proven  it  to  be  the 
scientifically  correct 
method  of  corset  con- 
struction. 

Illustration  shows  Style 
314  for  slight  figures. 


Write  us  NOW  for  the 
name  and  address  of 
our  representative  in 
your  vicinity.  Useful 
hinta  on  fitting-  and 
self-measurement  Free 
upon  request. 


■*a  3B]R.ITTr-A.ILrsJ  SXMEETT 


SAVE  YOUR  BACK 

Get  away  from  the  drudgery  of  constant  sweeping 
with  an  old-fashioned  broom  and  the  ill  effects  of 
dust  inhaled  into  your  lungs. 

USE  A  CADILLAC 

ELECTRIC  VACUUM  CLEANER 
Greatest  Offer  Ever  Made    ^rth^e  'cYdiiu: 

Electric  Vacuum  Cleaners  at  a  lower  price  than  quoted  for 
other  makes  of  Electric  Vacuum  Cleaners  in  Canada,  and  what 
is  more  important,  on  deposit  of  $10  we  deliver  the  machine 
free  of  charge  to  your  home,  leaving  it  on  trial  for  five  days — 
absolutely  without  obligation.  Try  it  out  thoroughly,  clean  the 
floors,  walls,  draperies,  furniture,  etc. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  if  you  do  not  find  the  Vacuum  Cleaner 
entirely  satisfactory  return  it  at  our  expense,  and  we  will  refund 
your  deposit.     If  you  decide  to  Iteep  it — 

PAY  $10  DOWN 
BALANCE  IN  SMALL   MONTHLY   INSTALMENTS 

Talce  advantage  of  this  great  offer.  Remember  it  does  not 
cost  you  anything,  for  a  free  trial  of  this  modern,  labour 
and  health-saving  household  necessity. 

CLEMENTS  MFG.  CO.,  LIMITED 

78  DUCHESS  ST.,  TORONTO' 


Rooms  of  Character 

Weave  Your  Own  Personality  Into  the  Furnishings  of 

Your  Home 


CHILBLAINS 

POSITIVELY  CURED 

Sold  by  all  Oiemittt  and  Drug  Storea  throughout 
Ctoada 


Do  not  poultice  your  chilblains.  Grass- 
hopper Ointment  draws  out  the  in- 
flammation as  easily  as  a  sponge  absorbs 
water.  Just  try  a  box,  and  see  if  it  does 
not  do  so  in  your  case.  Grasshopper 
Ointment  contains  no  injurious  sub- 
stances.    Please    refuse   all   substitutes. 


ONE  of  the  strong  forces  in  the 
direction  of  the  nation's  recon- 
struction is  the  appeal  to  women 
to  turn  some  of  the  talents  and 
energy  and  enthusiasm  developed  by 
■war  work  back  into  the  making  of 
homes.  There  are  many  phases  of 
home-making  more  important  perhaps 
than  creating  an  atmosphere  of  rest 
and  charm  and  refinement  in  the  fur- 
nishing and  decorating  of  a  room,  but 
the  influence  of  this,  where  every  detail 
has  a  meaning,  can  scarcely  be 
measured. 

The  wealth  of  a  kingdom  could  not 
buy  a  home  ready-made,  nor  can  the 
prettiest  recipes  for  color  schemes  in- 
sure you  a  room — in  your  home — worth 
having.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  room 
shall  be  attractive,  or  even  faithfully 
reflect  some  great  period  of  art.  The 
vital  question  is,  wherein  does  it  re- 
flect j/oM.^  Many  a  splendid  home  fails 
to  satisfy  because  behind,  its  fine, 
furnishings  and  exquisite  detail  we  are 
not  made  to  feel  the  sure,  compelling 
touch  of  personality. 

As  to  "atmosphere" — by  .:wHich  we 
mean  the  distinctive  charm  a  room  may 
possess — like  personality,  this  is  some- 
thing which  springs  from  character; 
beauty  alone  is  not  enough.  When  a 
room  comes  to  mean  a  great  deal  to  you, 
it  will  hold  this  subtle  charm  of  atmos- 
phere which  makes  it  different  from  all 
others,  but  which  cannot  be  bought  nor 
made  in  a  day,  because  a  room  of  human 
interest  must  grow.  The  art  of  knowing 
how  is  not  the  mystery  it  seems,  but  a 
matter  of  just  three  things,  sincerity, 
suitability  and  sim.plicity. 

SINCERITY  will  not  be  mocked.  She 
who  is  sincere  in  her  home-making 
will  know  definitely  what  she  expects  of 
every  room;  what  it  must  and  shall  be 
made  to  do  for  her;  what  it  ought  to 
mean  to  family  and  friends.  Furnish- 
ing for  a  purpose  rather  than  for  style, 
she  will  not  be  swayed  from  her  fixed 
intent  by  any  vagaries  of  fashion  or 
the  empty  glory  of  imitating  a  prosper- 


ous neighbor  or  copying  an  historic 
house.  As  sincerity  demands  tihat  we 
do  not  bring  into  our  homes  anything 
which  will  not  serve  a  worthy  end  or 
fill  an  actual  need,  the  logical  place  to 
begin  our  improvements  is  by  ridding 
our  homes  of  superfluities.  This  may 
sound  easy  to  do,  but  it  is  not.  An 
artistic  impulse  will  not  suffice.  It 
takes  sound  convictions  to  make — and 
preserve  after  it  is  made — an  honest 
room. 

Have  you,  to-day,  the  courage  to  take 
out  of  your  living-room  every  ornament 
which  has  no  real  meaning,  and  so  no 
real  value,  there?  Every  petty,  useless 
thing  on  the  mantel,  or  bookcases,  or 
tables,  or  walls,  which,  by  its  presence, 
belittles  other  things  .that  are  really 
worth  while?  It  takes  so  little  to  make 
or  mar!  A  living-room  which  in  other 
respects  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired 
may  be  thrown  out  of  key  by  so  small 
a  trifle  as  a  table-cover  that  bears  no 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  room;  a  deli- 
cate bit  of  porcelain,  it  may  be,  which 
no  more  belongs  on  that  particular 
mantel  than  a  piece  of  real  lace  on  a 
woollen  coat;  a  cut-glass  vase  on  a 
Mission  desk,  or  a  fluffy  lampshade  on  a 
table  with  serious  books.  We  grow 
accustomed  to  such  "trifling"  mistakes 
in  our  own  homes,  just  as  we  overlook 
the  faults  of  our  friends  because  we  love 
them;  but  how  glaring  instead  of  trivial 
they  seem  to  us  in  the  homes  of  others! 

How  many  decorative  objects  or  senti- 
mental souvenirs  are  allowed  to  oc- 
cupy space  which  we  can  not  afford  to 
give  them.  They  are  also  frequently 
placed  on  tables,  pianos,  cabinets,  dress- 
ers and  the  like  in  such  a  way  that  the 
real  function  of  the  object  on  which  they 
are  placed  is  hampered.  Mirrors  can- 
not be  used,  drawers  opened  or  shut, 
pianos  closed  or  opened  or  tables  used 
for  any  practical  purpose  without  mov- 
ing these  senseless  things. 

SUITABILITY  depends  not  upon  the- 
value  of  a  thing  in  itself — for 
neither  associations  nor  commercial 
worth  can  make  anything  beautiful  in 


Note  the  beauty  and  comfort  combined  with  dignity  in  the  upper  picture  and  how  these  qualltie*  are 
destroyed  in  the  lower  room  by  a  rather  tawdry  effect  in  the  lamp  shade,  table  runner  and  chair  tidiec 
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Compare  the  restful  simplicity  of  the  lower  room  irith  the  confused  arrangement  of  pictures 

in    the    room    above 


your  home  if  it  does  not  fit  in  as  part 
of  a  well-planned  whole. 

Take  the  matter  of  a  suitable  wall- 
covering; in  the  formal  drawing-room, 
designed  for  formal  occasions  rather 
than  for  the  serious  business  of  life, 
the  decorator  finds  a  wide  opportunity 
for  his  art,  and  rich  fabrics  with  richer 
hangings  are  in  order.  But  when  we 
<ome  to  simple  parlors  and  living-rooms, 
we  see  that  it  is  much  the  same  with 
walls  as  vrith  clothes;  an  exquisite  piece 
of  jewelry  is  set  off  to  best  advantage 
on  a  plain  gown;  our  choicest  treasures 
— our  books,  pictures,  potteries,  bronzes, 
what  you  will — mean  most  in  a  plain 
room.  We  hear  so  much  to-day  of  walls 
in  neutral  tints  because  we  have  come, 
at  last,  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a 
•  juiet  background.  But  in  the  living- 
room  no  color  scheme  too  delicate  or 
upholsteries  too  fine  for  everyday  use, 
could  possibly  be  in  good  taste,  however 
beautiful  the  effect.  An  easy  chair  by 
the  reading-table  becomes  a  mockery 
if  its  covering  bids  one  take  care  in 
;-,itting  down  with  dark  clothes. 

THE  last  essential,  simplicity,  is  not 
to  be  defined  by  that  which  costs 
little  or  is  plain.  A  wealth  of  orchids 
on  the  banquet-board  may  be  a  simple 
liecoration  no  less  than  a  single  rose  on 
your  tea-table.  It  is  simplicity  of  pur- 
oose  and  of  method,  simplicity  of  idea, 
the  co-ordination  of  every  detail  to  one 
simple  end,  which  must  be  at  once  ap- 
parent. This  it  is  that  gives  the  chai-m 
of  simplicity  to  a  room  regardless  of  its 
kind  or  cost.  It  is  comparatively  easy 
to  place  one's  furniture  where  it  will 
look  well;  but  do  we  furnish  for  effect? 
Too  often,  alas,  we  do!  Which  is  one 
reason  why  men  so  often  find  the  perusal 
of  the  evening  paper  more  enjoyable  at 
the  club  than  by  their  own  hearth. 

Why  not?  There  they  have  comfort- 
able chairs,  or  a  lounge,  by  the  fireside; 
others  are  drawn  up  by  tables  with 
sensible  reading-lamps,  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  one  may  settle  down  for  a 
restful  hour  without  having  first  to  dis- 
arrange   something    else;     substantial 


tables  they  are,  too,  where  one  may 
enjoy  elbow  room  and  to  spare;  writing- 
desks,  or  tables,  with  fresh  blotters, 
clean  ink,  plenty  of  stationery,  and  a 
pen  that  works — ^nothing  to  be  careful 
of  when  one  sits  down  to  write  or  to 
read;  and  windows  easy  of  access  with- 
out upsetting  something  en  route.  Just 
ordinary  comforts  which,  for  lack  of 
thought  rather  than  because  of  forced 
economy,  we  often  fail  to  find  at  home! 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  lounging- 
chairs  be  covered  with  imported  leathers 
or  soft  velvets;  excellent  models  in  wil- 
low may  be  had  at  small  cost;  stained 
and  upholstered  to  harmonize  with  a 
room,  they  add  much  to  its  beauty  and 
comfort.  Even  an  old  stuffed  armchair, 
given  a  slip-cover  of  chintz,  may  be  made 
to  answer.  Then  the  reading-table — 
what  a  sorry  mixture  of  back  numbers, 
pamphlets,  and  souvenirs  it  often  be- 
comes! And  when  it  does  become  a 
catch-all  its  beauty,  and  to  a  large  ex- 
tent its  usefulness,  is  lost.  Now  to  in- 
sist upon  an  orderly  arrangement  of 
things  is  not  to  say  that  the  room  shall 
be  made  to  look  as  if  the  decorator  had 
just  finished  his  work  and  gone  home. 
A  room  may  be  dignified  and  still  be 
more  lovable,  as  well  as  far  more  livable 
than  that  other  where  informality  is 
thought  to  mean  a  careless  disarray. 
The  place  for  an  accumulation  of  papers 
and  periodicals  is  in  a  magazine  rack, 
on  accessible  bookcase  or  closet  shelves, 
or  on  a  small  table  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose and  to  this  alone.  And  as  to  the 
writing-desk — how  it  belies  its  very 
name  when  we  find  therein  and  thereon 
all  manner  of  things  except  the  few  that 
we  need! 

A  word  must  be  added  lest  we  forget 
the  importance  of  comfortable  lights, 
sufficient,  restful,  and  becoming.  There 
is  a  world  of  difference  between  a  soft 
light  and  a  dim  light.  In  our  living- 
rooms,  for  instance,  abundant  light  is  a 
necessity,  but  no  pne  needs  a  glare.  The 
most  successful  way  of  lighting  a  room 
is  by  side-lights  well  placed,  and  by 
lamps,  electric  or  otherwise,  distributed 
about  the  room,  where  they  will  be  con- 
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Food  for  25  Days 

In  Each  Wagon 

In  1,000  pounds  of  squash,  melons,  beets,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  etc., 
there  are  about  75,000  calories — the  energy  measure  of  food  value. 

There  are  about  the  same — 75,000  cal- 
ories— in  twelve  35-cent  packages  of 
Quaker  Oats. 

Figuring  3,000  calories  as  a  person's 
daily  food  need,  either  load  would  feed 
one  person  25  days. 

In  the  vegetables  mentioned  95  per 
cent,  is  refuse  and  water.  In  Quaker 
Oats  there  Is  no  refuse,  and  only  7  per 
cent,   is  water. 


Compare  the  Cost 

When  you  buy  foods— for  breakfast  in 
particular-  compare  the  cost  with  Quaker 
Oats,   the   greatest   food    of   all. 

Compare  them  by  calories  —  the  unit  of 
energy  value  —  as  governments  do  in  figur- 
ing army  rations. 

Some  necessary  foods  at  this  writing 
compare   in  cost  as  follows: 


1810  Calories  Per  Pound 


Cost  Per  1000  Calories 


Quaker  Oats 
Round  Steak 
Veal  Cutlets 
Average  Fish 
Salt  Codfish 
Dried    Beef 


5'/2C 

41c 

57c 
50c 
78c 
70c 


890  Calorie*  Per  Pound 


Note  that  meat  and  fish  foods,  on  this 
basis,  cost  ten  times  Quaker  Oats.  That 
is,  one  meat  breakfast  coats  as  much  as  ten 
of  Quaker  Oats. 

Yet  the  oat,  you  know,  is  vastly  bettor 
food.     It  is  almost  the  ideal  food. 


The  Oat  Dainty 

For  the  sake  of  fine  flavor,  get  Quaker  OaU. 
They  are  flalicd  from  quc.-n  uralni  only  —  Just  thu 
rich,  plump,  flavory  oaU.  We  itet  but  ten  pounds 
fn>m    a    bushel. 

One  wBy  to  cut  down  food  cost  is  to  make  this 
dish  delichtful. 


29S  Calorie*  Per  Pound 


Two  Sizes:  3Sc  and  ISc    Except  in  the  Far  WeBt 
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,  THC  INSTRUMENT  or  QUALITY 


Sonot, 
CLEAR    AS    A    BCLL 


Son or a 
"Baby  Gran 


I^-taHE  Sonera's  golden  tone  won  for  it  highest  honors 
I  for  tone  quality  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 
It  has  proved  a  revelation  to  critical  music  lovers, 
so  faithfully  does  it  reproduce  the  human  voice,  so  -won- 
derfully does  it  record  every  subtle  characteristic  of  a 
great  orchestra. 

The  Sonora  plays  every  disc  record  made. 
Its  wonderful  Swiss  motor  runs  smoothly  and  silent- 
ly, without  a  suggestion  of  scratching. 

The  Sonora  brings  happiness  into  every  home — you 
must  hear  it.     Prices  $74  to  $1500. 

Sfmora  Dealers  in  all  large  Towns. 

I.  m6nTAGNES  &  COMPANY 

Wholesale  Distributors,  RYRIE  BUILDING, TORONTO 


ct.c*a  AS 


SEMI -PERMANENT 
SILVERED  NEEDLES 


Play  50  to  100  times  without  wearing  out 


A — Shows   a    new   steel    needle. 
B — A    steel     needle    used    once. 

Note  how  point  is  worn  off. 
C — A  new  Sonora  needle. 
D — A   Sonora    needle   used    once. 

Impossible     to     notice     any 

wear. 


E — A  Sonora  needle  which  has 
played  over  50  records. 
Worn  down  considerably  but 
as  Rood  as  new.  It  will  fit 
the  groove  perfectly  and 
play  many  more   records. 

Sonora  Needles  mellow  the  tone,  preserve 
the  record  and  eliminate  scratching 

35c.  per  package  of  5 

AT  ALL  DEALERS,  OR  WRITE 

I.  MONTAGNES  &  COMPANY 

Wholesale  DistributorsJRYRl'E  BUILDING, TORONTO 


A  Velvety  Skin  for  Every  Woman 

It  i«  possible  for  every  woman  to  possess  a  lovely  skin.  The 
proper  use  of  our  treatments  will  wonderfully  relieve,  if  not 
completely  cure,  defects  in  ladies'  complexions.  Hiscott  Pre- 
parations have  been  used  for  27  years  with  wonderful  success 
in  curing  Pimples,  Blackheads,  Undue  Redness,  Roughness, 
Wrinkles,  Crowsfeet,  Blotches,  Eczema,  and  all  non-infectious 
skin  troubles.        "•,• 

Princess  Complexion  Purifier  (for  freckles)    $1.50 

Princess  Skin  Food 1.50 

Princess    Hair  Rejuvenator    1.50 

Princess  Face  Powder,  all  shades    50 

Princess  Cinderella  Cold  Cream   50 

Write  for'iFra  Sample  oj  Ihls  JellfUful  CoU  Cream 
Our    preparations    are   sent    to    any   address    in   plain    wrapper, 
carriage   paid,    with    full    instructions    for  home   use,    on    receipt 
of   price.  Smr\dforBool,kl"D"l 

The  Hiccott  Institute,  Ltd.,  59F. College  St.,  Toronto 


venient  for  readinfy  sewing  or  writing, 
or  to  call  attention  to  groups  of  furni- 
ture or  decorative  objects.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  bring  out  the  charm  which 
every  living-room  should  have  in  the 
evening.  The  shading  of  the  lamps  is 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  a  woman  has 
endless  possibilities  of  expressing  her 
idea  of  decorative  beauty. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  need  for  putting  oneself  into  the 


furnishing  of  one's  home.  This  it  is 
which  gives  individual  character  to  a 
room  that  otherwise  would  be  little  more 
than  a  collection  of  furniture.  But  if 
there  is  need  for  self-expression,  so  also 
is  there  need  for  self-restraint;  a  point 
too  often  overlooked.  The  jumbling  to- 
gether of  a  score  of  unrelated  things  for 
no  better  reason  than  that  they  are 
beautiful  and  reflect  your  tastes,  can 
never  result  in  a  satisfying  room. 


The  Housewife  and  the  Nation's  Markets 


Continued  from,  page  102 


favor  of  an  article  with  the  general  pur- 
chaser. "Far  away  fields  are  green,"  is 
an  old  saying. 

We  have  in  Canada  the  greatest  of 
possibilities  in  manufacture  with  mar- 
vellous supplies  of  raw  materials.  You 
can  hear  any  thoughtless  person  you 
care  to  listen  to  speak  of  the  West  as 
"Wheat."  "West"  seems  a  term  denot- 
ing flatness,  monotony,  cold  and  wheat  to 
the  uninitiated.  To  those  whose  lot  has 
been  cast  in  the  West  it  is  the  land  of 
promise.  No  province  in  the  Dominion 
has  products  so  diversified  or  so  rich 
as  Alberta.  Its  coal  products  are  limit- 
less. Lethbridge  city  is  built  on  a  coal 
bed,  and  the  city  owns  the  bed.  It  has 
the  most  beautiful  gardens  in  Canada, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Halifax, 
whose  gardens  are  much  older. 

Medicine  Hat  is  built  over  gas  wells, 
and  the  amount  is  practically  limitless. 
Here  in  these  two  centres  is  the  cheap- 
est fuel  in  Canada,  and  the  opportunity 
for  manufacturing  any  or  all  of  the 
Western  needs.  Through  Calgary,  Ed- 
monton, Red  Deer,  Medicine  Hat,  Leth- 
bridge, Winnipeg  and  Saskatoon  flow 
beautiful  rivers.  Calgary's  Bow  or 
Elbow  could  furnish  water  power  for 
endless  manufacture.  I  am  saying  noth- 
ing of  British  Columbia,  whose  moun- 
tain streams  and  whose  magnificent 
forest  could  furnish  cheap  power  and 
easily  acquired  lumber  for  all  the  furni- 
ture. Canada  could  use.  without  import- 
ing one  article. 

We  have  the  railways,  we  have  the 
materials,  but  the  absurd  idea  that  the 
West  can  produce  only  agricultural  pro- 
ducts has  taken  to  the  West  only  such 
settlers,  and  we  hear  constantly  about 
the  farmers  of  the  West  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  else. 

But  while  Canada  has  been  asleep, 
Europe  knows  the  West.  A  large  Ger- 
man firm  runs  big  coal  mines,  or  did  be- 
fore the  war.  English  syndicates  own 
some  of  our  resources,  even  up  to  the 
immense  areas  of  coal  tar  sands  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  and  extend- 
ing down  into  Alberta. 

We  have  a  growing  population  with 
varied  interests,  education  and  train- 
ing, but  there  is  room  and  to  spare 
for  all.  I  could  tell  you  if  I  had  time 
of  the  colonies  or  groups  of  non-English 
speaking  peoples  in  the  West.  There 
must  be  no  antagonism  between  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  of  whatever 
race,  creed  or  color.  They  must  be  Can- 
adianized  and  by  Canadians.  We  must 
be  more  jealous  for  our  own  prosperity 
but  not  narrow.  You  know  that  what 
hurts  one  woman  hurts  every  woman,  so 
what  hurts  one  Canadian  hurts  all  Can- 
adians. Our  Trade  Commission  is  striv- 
ing to  forward  our  interests  in  the  world 
markets,  and  I  urge  you  to  help  with 
the  home  market. 

Let  me  give  you  an  instance  of  what 
some  women  are  doing.  You  know  that 
our  country  is  so  big  that  few  of  our 
people  have  been  able  to  see  much  of  it. 
The  result  is  that  each  province  is  cen- 
tred in  itself  and  does  not  make  the  ef- 
fort to  know  intimately  what  the  other 
provinces  are  doing.  Well,  away  across 
the  Rockies  in  British  Columbia  we  have 
a  marvellously  varied  country.  It  is, 
however,  by  its  geographical  position 
shut  away  from  the  rest  of  Canada  be- 
yond the  Rockies.  It  is  none  the  less  a 
rich  and  diversified  country.  The  Am- 
ericans have  a  great  stretch  of  land  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  because  of  its 
climate  they  have  developed  fruits  in 
abundance.  Mountain  traffic  is  expen- 
sive in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada. 
Now  one-half  of  British  Columbia's 
population  is  in  Vancouver,  so  the  Amer- 
icans in  Washington  territory  and  Cali- 


fornia looked  north,  sent  their  agents 
up  and  finally  got  a  great  hold  on  the 
British  Columbia  markets.  They  packed 
their  fruits  and  sent  the  best,  onions, 
tomatoes,  green  vegetables,  and  when 
British  Columbia  had  more  or  less  per- 
fected her  fruit  production,  her  crop  of 
onions,  tomatoes  and  celery,  they  found 
that  to  get  a  market  they  must  send  over 
the  mountains  to  Alberta  and  Sas- 
katchewan. This  was  all  right,  but  they 
had  to  have  a  nearer  market  also,  and 
Vancouver  women  were  buying  Ameri- 
can produce.  The  British  Columbia 
women  were  appealed  to.  The  Women's 
Institutes  took  up  the  cause,  and  the 
slogan  was  sent  out,  "Buy  Home-grown 
Fruit!"  The  way  was  long,  but  they 
did  wonders. 

Now  can  we  not,  as  intelligent  Can- 
adian citizens,  stand  staunchly  behind 
the  development  of  our  land?  If  it  is 
worth  fighting  for  and  dying  for  as  our 
sons  have  done  to  our  undying  pride  in 
them,  it  is  worth  living  for  and  paying 
for.  Look  abroad  to-day  over  the  face 
of  the  earth  and  say  where  you 
would  rather  live.  In  the  face 
of  world  conditions  few  would  choose 
other  spot  than  our  fair  Dominion.  Our 
schools  should  give  geography  that 
lives.  The  office  boy  or  girl  two  thous- 
and miles  from  Halifax  or  Vancouver 
should  be  ready  to  say  definitely  the 
date  of  the  sailings.  The  trade  routes 
of  the  world  and  their  cargoes  should  be 
as  our  Grand  Trunk,  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  and  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways. 

As  we  prepare  a  meal  let  us  think  in 
world  terms.  This  pepper  comes  from 
India;  the  sugar  from  Cuba,  Hawaiian 
Island,  the  Barbadoes;  the  salt  from 
Spain  or  Ontario ;  the  mustard  from  the 
United  States,  Jamaica  or  Cuba;  the 
fat  from  Chicago;  the  vegetables  from 
the  United  States;  the  dried  fish  from 
China,  Japan,  Scotland  or  Newfound- 
land. 

But  think  again  of  Canada's  needs  at 
the  present  hour  of  labor  for  her  re- 
turned soldiers  and  her  growing  popula- 
tion, and  of  the  immense  resources  at 
hand.  Why  should  we  use  fat  from 
Chicago  when  Canada  can  produce  all 
the  fat  that  is  necessary  within  her  own 
borders?  Why  should  we  eat  vegetables 
from  the  United  States  when  our  own 
vegetables  are  the  finest  in  the  world? 
Why  should  we  import  from  China, 
Japan,  Scotland  and  Newfoundland 
dried  fish  when  the  fishing  banks  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  are  unexcelled 
in  the  world,  even  by  the  North  Sea  Fish- 
eries? We  import  into  Canada  immense 
quantities  of  soup  mixtures  made  in 
New  York,  when  the  organized  women 
of  Canada  in  the  country  could,  through 
girls'  clubs  or  women's  canning  clubs, 
make  soup  mixture  sufficient  for  all  our 
own  needs  and  provide  labor  on  the 
farms  that  would  keep  the  growing  girls 
in  the  country,  instead  of  sending  them 
to  overcrowded  cities  with  poor  living 
conditions.  We  import  from  New  York 
enormous  quantities  of  salad  dressing, 
while  there  are  thousands  of  Canadian 
women  who  could  produce  in  their  own 
kitchens  and  bring  upon  the  market  a 
better  salad  dressing  than  any  that  is 
offered  to-day  on  the  Canadian  market. 
We  bring  in  cider  from  the  United 
States,  and  vinegar  from  Japan,  Eng- 
land and  China,  while  thousands  of  tons 
of  second  grade  and  third  grade  apples 
in  British  Columbia  and  in  Ontario  are 
wasted  or  are  fed  to  the  pigs.  Last 
year  we  imported  23,365  gallons  of  vine- 
gar. The  manufacture  of  this,  either 
from  maple  sap,  from  apples  or  toma- 
toes, would  have  kept  a  great  number  of 
our  young  people  employed. 
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Our  women  can  assist  just  now  in  find- 
ing employment  for  returned  soldiers 
out  of  work  or  not  yet  fully  restored  to 
their  pre-war  regular  tasks.  For  at 
least  four  years  very  little  work  has 
been  put  upon  our  homes,  and  the  time 
would  seem  opportune  to  do  a  little  fix- 
ing up.  If  in  the  homes  of  Canada  some 
repairs  and  redecoration  were  done  this 
spring  it  would  in  the  sum  total  provide 
much  additional  labor,  and  this  work 
not  only  puts  money  into  circulation, 
but  increases  the  feeling  of  success  and 
prosperity.  "There  is  nothing  that 
succeeds  like  success,"  is  an  old  saying, 
and  to  convince  a  stranger  that  your 
own  town  is  no  good,  you  have  only  to 
let  the  weeds  and  grass  grow  long, 
shaggy  and  unkempt,  leave  your  home 
unpainted,  and  before  longi  you  will 
think  so  yourself.  The  paint  and  paper 
gives  you  a  better  opinion  of  your  own 
home,  and  may  help  some  one  who 
sorely  needs  a  job.  Just  think  of 
what  we  would  have  suffered  but  for 
these  same  unemployed,  and  stop  at 
nothing  you  can  do  to  help  the  labor 
situation. 


Seasonable   Eg-g 
Cookery 

Delicate  Scrambled  Eggs 

4    tablespoons  butter 
4  tablespoons   flour 
2   cups   milk 
1    teaspoon   salt 
Pepper 
4   eggs 

Make  a  white  sauce  as  follows:  Put 
the  butter  in  the  double  boiler  over  the 
fire.  When  it  melts  stir  in  the  flour 
and  gradually  add  the  milk,  stirring 
until  well  thickened.  Break  the  eggs  in 
a  bowl  and  beat  slightly,  then  turn  into 
the  white  sauce,  stirring  and  lifting 
with  a  fork.  Set  over  water  to  finish 
cooking.  Stir,  lifting  the  mixture  from 
the  bottom  as  it  thickens  until  it  is  of  a 
light  creamy  consistency. 


Scrambled  Eggs  With  Tomato 

1    cup    condensed    tomato    soup 

or  boiled   down  stewed   tomato   pulp 

H  teaspoon   soda 

4  esKS  slightly  beaten 

6  slices  buttered  toast 

Heat  soup  in  an  omelet  pan ;  add  soda 
and  stir  while  foaming.  Add  eggs, 
scrambled  slowly  with  a  fork  until  firm 
and  serve  on  toast. 


French   Toast 
2  eeKs 

1  %    cups   milk 

6   slices   stale  bread 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  bacon   fat 
Salt  and  pepper 

Beat  the  eggs  slightly,  add  to  the 
milk.  Melt  the  butter  or  bacon  fat  as 
required  in  a  hot  frying  pan.  Dip  the 
bread  into  the  egg  and  milk  mixture, 
letting  it  soak  slightly,  and  fry  in  the 
greased  pan  until  well-browned  on 
both  sides.  Sprinkle  sparingly  with 
salt  and  pepper  if  desired. 


Floating  Island 

2  cups  scalded  milk 

3  ejtcs 

%  cup  sugar 
%   teaspoon   salt 
V^  teaspoon  vanilla 

Separate  the  egg  whites  from  the 
yolks.  Beat  yolks  slightly;  add  sugar 
and  salt;  stir  constantly  while  adding 
hot  milk.  Cook  in  a  double  boiler;  con- 
tinue stirring  until  mixture  thickens 
and  forms  a  coating  on  the  spoon.  (If 
cooked  too  long  custard  will  curdle,  but 
may  be  restored  to  smoothness  by  beat- 
ing vigorously  with  a  Dover  egg 
beater).  Add  flavoring  and  pour  into 
a  serving  dish.  Beat  egg  whites  stiff, 
adding  sugar.  Pile  lightly  over  the 
top;  brown  slightly  in  the  oven.  Dot 
over  with  spoonfuls  of  jelly.  Chill  and 
serve. 


Orange  Pudding 

Make  a  boiled  custard  the  same  as 
for  floating  island.  Arrange  slices  of 
sweet  oranges  in  a  .serving  dish,  cover 
with  a  meringue  made  of  the  egg  whites. 
Brown  slightly  in  the  oven  and  chill  for 
serving. 
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TONE!   TONE!    TONE!         t   'S' 

The  Predominating  Characteristic  of  the 

NORDHEIMER  APARTMENT  UPRIGHT 


A  lingering  purity  and  rich  tonal 
sonority — these  are  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  all  Nord- 
heimer  Pianos.  In  the  Nordheimer 
Apartment  Upright  these  notable 
tone  characteristics  haye  been  pre- 
seryed  in  a  small  and  moderate- 
priced  instrument.  The  Nordheimer 
Apartment  Upright  is  winning  the 
unqualified  approyal  of  those  who 
recognize  tone  as  the  one  great  re- 
quirement in  a  piano.  It  will  win 
you,  too,  once  you  hear  it  played — 
its  Grand  Piano  tone  will  make  you 


wonder  and  admire — for  it  is  re- 
markable to  have  so  great  richness 
in  an  instrument  so  compact. 

The  case  is  plain — but  there  is  an  in- 
definable something  about  it  that  marks 
it  as  the  work  of  the  master-designer. 

The  name  "Nordheimer"  is  your  best 
insurance  of  value  and  satisfaction  in  the 
purchase  of  a  piano. 

Write  for  Design  Book  "M"  showing  full 
range  of  Nordheimer  styles. 

The  Apartment  Upright  sells  for  $465 
east  of  Ft.  William.  Transportation 
charges  added  for  more  distant  points. 


Nordheimer  Piano  &  Music  Co.  Ltd. 

Corner  Yongre  &  Albert  Sts.,  Toronto 
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Canada's  Pride 

In   Canadian   Achievement 

is  evident  from  the  insistent  demand 
for  more  and  more  K.  &  S.  Canadian 
Tires — the  tried  and  trusty  conquer- 
ors of  Canadian  roads. 

The  policy  of  this  company  has  always 
been  to  make  as  good  tires  as  human  ingenu- 
ity can  produce — to  sell  these  good  tires  at  a 
reasonable  price— and  to  GUARANTEE  the 
service  that  every  tire  (user  is  entitled  to  get 
out  of  them.  Our  interest  does  not  cease  with 
the  fulfilment  of  our  guarantee.  We  are  just 
as  much  interested  in  the  additional  mileage 
that  every  K.  &  S.  user  gets  out  of  his  tires. 

Remember-^ K.  &  S.   Canadian    Tires    are 

GUARANTEED 

[FOR    MORE   MILES   THAN   ANY 
OTHER  TIRES  MADE  IN  CANADA 

Write  us  for  FREE  Mileage  Record  Booklet.     It  will  save  you  money. 

K.  &  S.  CANADIAN  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  Limited 

Toronto     -     Hamilton     -     Montreal     -     Winnipeg 
Factory  at  Weston,  Ont. 
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As  an  Investment 

Consider    these    new     "Office    Specialty" 

Counter  Height  Filing  Sections  in  the  light  of  an  invest- 
ment that  pays  you  real  dividends  in  actual  money  saved. 

In  the  first  place  "Office  Specialty"  Count- 
er Height  Filing  Sections  serve  all  the  purposes  of 
high-grade  filing  cabinits.  And  in  addition  they  com- 
bine the  function  of  an  office  counter.  That's  where 
your  first  dividend  come:  in — you  save,  in  first  cost,  the 
price  of  a  counter. 

On    top   of   this   there's    your    dollar-and- 

cents  saving  represented  by  the  floor  space  conserved. 
And  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  rentals  thi.s  "liiviiig  means 
quite  a  respectable  figure  on  your  bank  balance. 

COUNTER  HEIGHT  SECTIONS 

If  this  were  all  the  service  these  Counter 

Height  Filing  Sections  performed  you  would  even 
then  be  getting  double  vaU  -  f  jr  your  money. 

But  they  do  more. 

They  act  as  department  divisions  in  an 
office  when  stacked  together  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Any  record  in  his  department  is  available 

to  the  executive  in  half  the  time  it  would  take  the 
filing  clerk  to  walk  to  the  filing  room. 

So  besides  the  known  savings  they  effect  in 

space — and  consequently  money  they  enable  your 
clerks  to  get  papers  and  records  for  you  quickly  they 
save  your  time  and  the  time  and  energy  of  your  staff. 

Tell  your  stenographer  to   type   a   memo 

today  for  descriptive  folder  "The  Conservation  of 
Space  in  Your  Office. "      It's  free. 

THE  OFFICE  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO.,  LIMriED 

Home  Office  and  Facloricn  NEVVM.^RKET  e»n«<la 

Expon  Office  360  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

Filintt  liqiiipmeiit  Stores  at: 

Halifax  Hamilton  Winnipe;  Retina 

Caltrary  ^Vancouver 


Toronto         Montreal        Ottawa 
Edmonton 


iMWer  illitstfatiuii  shows  battery  of  Counter 
Hetufit  I^ttitifi  Sections  in  the  office  of  the  West- 
ern Assurance  Co,,  Toronto,  These  Hlinti  sec- 
tions Itotd  a  targe  /proportion  of  the  tlumsands 
of  records  in  dally  use  by  this  Cotnpany.  Any 
clerk  in  the  det>artment  can  net  the  record  he 
wants  in  a  teiv  minutes.  Figure  what  the 
executives  and  employees  of  this  Company 
save  in  time  and  steps  every  year,  to  say 
iwthtnn  of  the  saving  m  space. 
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.«<%. 


on  your  Dressing  Table 


A  last  look  with  the  Daylo 

/^NE  last  look — one  final  touch — with  the  dainty  candlestick  Daylo!  She 
^^  finds  it  almost  as  handy  and  necessary  as  a  mirror.  Small,  li^ht  in  vveig-ht, 
unattached  to  fastenmgs  or  wires,  it  is  so  convenient  to  hold  up  for  an  instant's 
inspection  of  little  details. 

Every  night  at  some  hour  or  other  there  is  the  unexpected  or  unusual  call 
for  Daylo  to  "look  and  see."  Have  a  regular  place  to  keep  one  -the  Clock 
Shelf-your  Dressing  Table -under  the  Pillow.  Styles  4706,  2638,  1657, 
and  2631  are  especially  suited  for  household  use.  Look  for  the  name 
KVEREADY  DAYLO  stamped  on  end  cap.     Accept  no  substitutes. 


IMPORTANT 

Eveready  Daylos  and  long-lived  Tung- 
sten Batteries  made  in  77  styles  are  for 
sale  by  Eveready  dealers  everywhere. 

CANADIAN    NATIONAL  CARBON    CO. 

Limited 
'I'oronto  -  '  Ontario 
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Roth,  "was  originally  very  faulty.  Yes 
it  was — a  really  poor  memory.  On  meet- 
ing a  man  I  would  lose  his  name  in  thirty 
seconds  while  now  there  are  probably 
10,000  men  and  women  in  the  Unites 
States,  many  of  whom  I  have  met  but 
once,  whose  names  I  can  call  instantly 
on  meeting  them." 

"That  is  all  right  for  you,  Mr.  Roth," 
I  intemipted,  "you  have  given  years  to 
it.    But  how  about  me  ?  " 

"Mr.  Jones,"  he  replied,  "I  can  teach 
you  the  secret  of  a  good  memory  in  one 
evening.  This  is  not  a  guess,  because  I 
have  done  it  with  thousands  of  pupils.  In 
the  first  of  seven  simple  lessons  which  I 
have  prepared  for  home  study  I  show 
you  the  basic  principle  of  my  whole  sys- 
tem and  you  will  find  it — not  hard  work 
as  you  might  fear — but  just  like  playing 
a  fascinating  game.  I  will  prove  it  to 
you." 

He  didn't  have  to  prove  it.  His  course 
did.  I  got  it  the  very  next  day  from  his 
publishers,  the  Independent  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Jones  and  I  tackled  the  first  les- 
son together.  I  had  told  her  of  my  talk 
with  Mr.  Roth  and  she  was  as  anxious  as 
I  to  put  his  system  to  the  test.  We  were 
simply  astounded  to  find  that  we  had 
learned — in  about  one  hour — how  to 
remember  a  list  of  one  hundred  words 
so  that  we  both  could  call  them  off  to 
each  other  forward  and  back  without 
a  single  mistake. 

Mrs.  Jones  became  as  fascinated  with 
the  lessons  as  i,  and  studied  them  while 
I  was  at  business  the  next  day.  Ihac 
evening  she  fioored  me  witn  an  im- 
promptu exhibition  of  memory  stunts 
which  forced  me  to  demand  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  lessons  for  the  evening. 
I  couldn't  let  her  get  this  advantage  of 
me.  She  was  delighted  with  what  she 
had  accomplished.  I  was  forced  to 
admit  that  she  had  leaped  ahead  of  me 
in  memory  power  with  apparently  no 
effort  at  all,  and  more  surprising  still, 
our  twelve-year-old  daughter,  Gene- 
vieve, had  read  the  first  few  lessons  and 
had  mastered  the  Roth's  principles  with 
ease.  Do  you  blame  me  for  insisting  on 
a  chance  to  catch  up  with  my  family? 

What  followed  was  the  most  stimulat- 
ing,— the  most  interesting — thing  that 
my  household  ever  experienced.  Those 
seven  lessons  have  simply  worked  won- 
ders with  us  and  that  isn't  putting  it  a 
bit  too  strong. 

For  instance,  I  can  now  absolutely 
count  on  my  memory  to  serve  me 
promptly  and  without  a  flaw.  I  can  tell 
the  name  of  most  any  man  I  have  met 
before — and  I  am  getting  better  all  the 
time.  I  can  remember  any  figures  I  wish 
to  remember.  Telephone  numbers  come 
to  my  mind  instantly  once  I  have  filed 
them  by  Mr.  Roth's  easy  method.  Street 
addresses  are  just  as  easy. 

The  old  fear  of  forgetting  (you  know 


what  that  is)  has  vanished.  I  used  to  be 
"scared  stin"  on  my  feet — because  1 
wasn't  sure.  I  couldn't  remember  whai 
I  wanted  to  say. 

Now  1  am  sure  of  myself,  confident 
and  "easy  as  an  old  shoe"  when  l  get  on 
my  feet  at  the  club  or  at  a  banquet  or 
in  a  business  meeting  or  in  any  social 
gathering.  Read  this  letter,  furnished 
me  by  the  Independent  Corporation 
when  I  volunteered  to  write  up  my  ex- 
periences, and  written  by  Terence  J. 
McManus  of  the  firm  of  Olcott,  Bonynge, 
McManus  &  Ernst,  attorneys  and  coun- 
sellors at  law,  170  Broadway,  and  one  of 
the  most  famous  trial  lawyers  in  New 
York. 

"May  I  take  occasion  to  state  that  I  regard 
your  service  in  giving  this  system  to  the  world 
as  a  public  benefaction.  The  wonderful  sim- 
plicity of  the  method  and  the  ease  with  which 
it*;  principles  may  be  acquired  especially  appeal 
to  me.  Let  me  add  that  I  already  had  occasion 
to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  first  two  lessons 
in  the  preparation  for  trial  of  an  important 
action  in  which  I  am  about  to  engage." 

*  *  *  * 

But  perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  part 
of  it  all  is  that  Mrs.  Jones  and  myself 
have  become  really  good  conversational- 
ists. I  used  to  be  as  silent  as  a  sphinx 
when  I  got  into  a  crowd  of  people  who 
knew  things.  And  my  wife  tells  me  that 
she  never  got  into  a  discussion  or  conver- 
sation among  her  friends,  but  what  she 
was  at  a  loss  for  the  facts.  New  uses 
for  her  power  of  memory  in  both  a  prac- 
tical and  a  social  way  are  dawning  on 
her  eveiy  day. 

Inside  of  a  week  after  the  course 
reached  us  she  was  amazed  to  see  how 
her  newly  acquired  ability  helped  her 
recall  the  countless  things  she  had  to 
remember.  It  has  simplified  her  whole 
life.  The  infinite  details  of  housekeep- 
ing smoothed  themselves  out  wonder- 
fully. She  was  surprised  at  how  much 
more  time  she  had  for  recreation  — 
because  she  remembered  easily  and 
automatically  her  man;^  duties  at  the 
time  they  should  be  remembered.  And 
when  evening  came  she  missed  much  of 
the  old  "tired  feeling"  and  was  freshe^' 
than  she  had  been  in  years. 

At  her  club  she  became  a  leader  be- 
cause her  fellow  members  could  count 
on  her  to  conduct  club  matters  with  a 
clear  head  and  in  orderly  procedure. 

In  her  social  life  Mrs.  Jones  began  to 
win  a  popularity  that  she  has  never  be- 
fore dreamed  of  attaining.  The  reason 
was  easy  to  understand  —  because  she 
never  forgot  a  name  or  a  face  once  she 
was  introduced — and  this  also  made  her 
a  successful  hostess  —  much  to  the  ad- 
miration of  her  friends.  In  short,  Mrs. 
Jones  in  developing  her  own  perfectly 
good  memory  discovered  the  secret  of 
success  not  only  in  housekeeping,  but 
also  in  her  social  life. 

She  tells  me  that  the  Roth  Memory 
Idea  is  going  like  wildfire  among  her 
friends  since  .she  has  let  them  into  thp 
secret. 


Read  the  following  letter  from  Mrs. 
Eleanor  A.  Phillips,  State  Chairman  of 
the  Tennessee  Women's  Liberty  Loan 
Committee : 

"The  Roth  Course  to  my  miad  is  the  most 
wonderful  thing  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  heard 
of  and  comes  to  hand  at  a  time  when  I  need 
it    greatly. 

".\s  chairman  for  the  Statt»  of  Tennessee 
for  Women's  Liberty  Loan  Committee  it  is 
very  necessary  for  me  to  remember  the  names 
of  thousands  of  women  and  with  the  very 
little  acquaintance  Is  have  had  with  your  won- 
derful course  I  find  my  memory  greatly 
strengthened.  I  feel  sure  that  after  having 
completed  the  course  I  will  be  able  to  know 
my  women  and  the  counties  they  are  from 
the  minute  I  see  them." 

With  me  the  Roth  Method  has  become 
of  tremendous  value.  I  used  to  think 
that  the  "hair  trigger"  memory  belonged 
only  to  the  prodigy  and  genius.  Now  I 
see  that  every  man  of  us  has  that  kind  of 
a  memory  if  he  only  knows  how  to  make 
it  work  right.  I  can  call  up  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  most  any  fact  I  want  right  at 
the  instant  I  need  it  most. 

I  tell  you  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  after 
groping  around  in  the  dark  for  so  many 
years  to  be  able  to  switch  the  big  search- 
light on  your  mind  and  see  instantly 
everything  you  want  to  remember. 

This  Roth  Course  will  do  wonders  in  your 
office.  Since  our  people  down  town  took  it 
up  you  never  hear  anyone  in  the  office  say  "I 
guess"  or  "I  think  it  was  about  so  much"  or 
"I  forget  that  right  now"  or  "I  can't  remem- 
ber" or  "I  must  look  up  his  name."  Now 
they  are  right  there  with  the  answer  like  a 
.shot. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  "Multigraph" 
Smith?  His  real  name  is  H.  Q.  Smith,  Divi- 
sion Manager  of  the  Multigraph  Sales  Co., 
Ltd.,  in  Montreal.  Here  is  just  a  bit  from  a 
letter  of  his  that  I  saw  la.st  week: 

"Here  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell. 
Mr.  Roth  has  a  most  remarkable  Memory 
Course.  It  is  simple  and  as  easy  as  falling 
off  a  log.  Yet  with  one  hour  a  day  of  practice 
anyone,  I  don't  care  who  he  is,  can  improve 
his  memory  lOO'r  in  a  week  anil  l.noO'W,  in 
six  months." 

My  advice  to  you  is  don't  wait  another 
minute.  Ask  the  Independent  Corporation 
to  send  you  Mr.  Roth's  amazing  course  and 
see  what  a  wonderful  memory  you  can  have. 
Your  dividends  in  .social  enjoyment  and 
prestige  as  well  as  increased  earning  power 
will  be  enormous.  I'ictor  Jonm 

Send  No  Money 

So  conliilint  is  till'  Independent  ("orporntion,  the  puli 
li.sher.s  of  the  Roth  Memory  Course,  thai  once  you  huve 
an  opportunity  to  ■see  in  your  own  home  how  easy  it  is 
to  improve  your  memory  in  u  few  short  hours,  that  they 
are  willing  to  send  the  course  on  free  examination. 

Oon't  send  any  money.  Merely  mail  the  coupon  oi 
write  n  letter  and  the  complete  course  will  bo  sent,  all 
charKcs  prepaid,  at  once.  If  you  are  not  entirely  aatisfied 
send  it  back  any  time  within  five  days  after  you  receive 
it    and    you    will    owe    nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  ploBScd  as  are  thi 
thousands  of  other  men  and  women  who  have  used  thi 
course,  send  only  $5  in  full  payment.  You  fake  no  risk 
and  you  have  everything:  to  gain,  so  mail  the  coupon  now 
before  this  remarkable  otTer  is  withdrawn. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  BLANK 

Independent  Corporation 

Publishers  of  the  Independent  Weekly 
Dept.  R36,  119  W.  40th  St.,  New  York 

I'lea.se  send  me  the  Rolli  Memory  Course  of  seven  .<.y 
sons.  I  will  either  remail  the  Course  to  you  within  live 
days  after  its  receipt  or  send  you  $.">  in  full  payment  of 
the  course. 

Name     . 
Address 
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Goldie  &  McCuIloch  Safe 

Tune  and  experience  have  proven  that  they 
are  absolutely  reliable. 
There   is   a   size   and  style  to  meet   every 
requirement 
Standard  Safes  and  Vault  Doors  in  Stock 
Special  Designs  Made  to  Order 
Our   complete  Catalogue   M.    32,    also   our 
Book  "Profitable  Experience,  "  will  be  mailed 
to  your  address  on  request. 

THE 

Goldie  8.  MTulloch 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Head    Office   and   Works — Gait.    Ont.,   Can. 

Toronto  Office: 

liei-2    Traders    Bank    Bldg. 

Western   Branch   Office: 
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An  illustrated  guide  to 
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around  Buffalo  and  Niagara 
Falls.     Free  on  request. 

When  in  Buffalo,  stop  at  the 
Hotel  Lenox  —  Buffalo's  ideal 
hotel  for  tourists.  Quietly 
situated,  yet  convenient  to 
•  theatre,  shopping  and  business 
districts  and  Niagara  Falls 
Boulevard.     First-class   garage. 

European  plan.  Fireproof, 
modlern.  Unexcelled  cuisine. 
Every  room  an  outside  room. 
$2.00  up. 

B*n  Empirt   Tours.     Road  map 
and  running  directions  free 

C.A.MINER 

Managing  iDirector 

Vorth  St.  at   Delaware  Ave. 

Buffalo,  N.y. 
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THERE  is  only  one  cloud  in  the 
sky,  one  fly  in  the  ointment — 
labor  difficulties.  It  may  be 
said"  that  a  situation  which  has  for  its 
one  disturbing  element,  labor  disorganiz- 
ation, is  after  all  not  seriously  wrong. 
Labor  is  the  basis  of  everything  and 
the  business  outlook  depends  to  a  very 
considerable  degree  indeed  on  the  labor 
outlook. 

After  all,  however,  the  outlook  is  not 
so  serious.  At  time  of  writing  the  coun- 
try is  in  the  throes  of  strikes,  which 
started  on  May  Day.  More  are  threat- 
ened. The  Commission  sojourning 
through  the  West  is  finding  evidence 
everywhere  of  industrial  unrest  and  of 
unemployment.  On  top  of  that  it  must 
be  considered  that  a  large  percentage 
of  our  soldiers  are  still  to  be  brought 
back  from  over.seas  and  many  of  those 
who  have  already  returned  have  not 
yet  found  any  suitable  employment,  and 
yet  in  the  face  of  all  this,  it  is  still  pos- 
ble  to  say  that  the  situation  is  not 
really  serious. 

In  the  first  place  the  unemployment  is 
largely  confined  to  one  class.  A  demon- 
ration  was  organized  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  one  of  the  largest  Canadian  cities, 
of  men  out  of  employment.  The  turn- 
out was  not  nearly  as  large  as  had  been 
expected  and,  more  significant  still,  the 
men  who  lined  up  in  the  parade  were 
predominantly  foreign.  Russians,  Gal- 
icians,  Poles,  Austrians — they  filed 
past;  only  an  occasional  native-born 
Canadian  was  seen.  All  who  watched 
the  demonstration  were  impressed  with 
this  fact  and  it  gave  them  considerable 
food  for  thought.  It  is  said  also  that 
some  of  the  strikers  have  been  incited 
and  largely  supported  by  the  foreigner 
in  our  midst.  If  a  large  share  of  our 
present  labor  uncertainty  is  due  to  the 
foreign  element,  then  the  solution  is  not 
as  hard  to  find.  It  is  almost  entirely 
pmong  the  alien  people  that  the  Bol- 
shevistic doctrine  has  been  accepted  and 
some  of  the  manifestations  of  labor  un- 
rest are  clearly  a  result  of  the  work  of 
the  disciples  of  anarchy.  One  satisfac- 
tory feature  is  the  fact  that  the  return- 
ed soldier  is  taking  little  or  no  part  in 
the  activities  of  the  extremists.  The 
soldier  is  against  the  alien  and  the  in- 
sidious campaign  of  the  Bolshevists  is 
having  no  effect  on  him.  The  labor 
trouble,  therefore,  insofar  as  it  is  re- 
lated to  socialistic  propaganda,  is  not 
likely  to  seriously  affect  the  business 
j   outlook. 

It  would  be  unwise  not  to  recognize, 
however,  that  there  is  a  real  labor  prob- 
lem involved  in  the  dissatisfaction  of  or- 
ganized  labor   with    present  conditions. 
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How  far  unemployment  has  bit  into  the 
ranks  of  real  Canadian  Labor  is  hard  to 
say;  but  from  such  facts  as  are  obtain- 
able it  would  appear  that  there  is  not 
much  actual  unemployment.  Organized 
labor  is  not  satisfied  with  conditions  and 
is  agitating  for  improvements;  further- 
fore  labor  is  seriously  apprehensive  of 
efforts  to  cut  down  wages.  It  is  the 
belief  of  those  who  are  closest  in  touch 
with  the  situation  that  a  sincere  effort 
to  meet  labor  on  reasonable  grounds  will 
be  successful  and  that  the  process  of 
reconstruction  can  be  seen  through  in 
Canada  without  any  clash  or  any  unfair 
sacrifices  on  either  side. 

With  summer  close  at  hand  and  an  ac- 
tive building  season  commencing— 
speaking  in  a  comparative  sense — and 
with  the  demand  for  agricultural  labor 
m.oie  and  more  insistent  it  should  be 
possible  to  find  employment  for  all  who 
honestly  desire  it  and  at  the  same  time 
to  satisfy  all  reasonable  demands  on  the 
part  of  organized  labor. 

'TpHE  most  significant  fact  is  the 
-^  continued  growth  of  savings  deposits 
in  Canadian  banks.  In  August,  1914,  the 
total  was  over  six  hundred  million.  To- 
day it  stands  over  a  billion  and  it  is  con- 
tinually growing.  Even  the  heavy  in- 
vestments that  the  public  made  in  Vic- 
tory Bonds  in  1917  and  1918  served  as 
only  purely  temporary  checks  to  the  up- 
ward trend.  The  following  figures  tell 
the  story : 

August,  1914 $  650,399,000 

January,  1915 666,960,000 

January,  1916 714,264,000 

January,    1917 864,163,000 

January,  1918 900,314,000 

January,  1919 990,000,000 

March,  1919 1,037,851,000 

It  must  be  figured  also  that  the  banks 
are  carrying  at  the,  present  time  over 
$600,000,000  in  demand  accounts.  In 
view  of  these  figures  it  is  apparent, 
very  clearly  apparent,  that  the  aver- 
age Canadian  family  is  enjoying  a  de- 
gree of  affluence  never  attained  before; 
for  the  savings  account  is  the  measure 
of  the  average  man's  propsperity. 

It  is  significant  also  that  conditions 
in  business  are  becoming  steadier.  The 
uncertainty  which  has  been  felt  with  ref- 
erence to  prices  is  beginning  to  clear 
away.  It  is  being  recognized  that  prices 
are  not  going  down.  Indeed  in  some  re- 
spects, notably  in  clothing,  they  are  still 
on  the  upgrade.  In  only  one  important 
line  has  there  been  a  marked  falling  in 
price  and  that  is  steel.  When  it  is 
figured  that  the  steel  industry  has  been 
enormously  expanded  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  war,  it  is  not  hard  to  under- 
stand that  prices  have  perforce  gone 
down  when  demand  has  shrunk  to  about 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  pre-armistice 
total.  It  is  asserted  at  least  that  the 
U.  S.  steel  plants  are  now  working  at 
sixty  per  cent,  capacity  and  this  can 
be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  business* 
in  sight.  In  practically  an  other  lines, 
however,  the  cessation  of  war  left  the 
world  with  large  shortages  from  nor- 
mal supply  and  the  demand  has  re- 
mained brisk  enough  to  keep  prices  up. 

As  a  result,  there  is  less  tendency  to 
hold  off  from  buying  in  the  expectation 
of  a  drop.  The  retailer,  finding  tjiat 
demand  keeps  up  and  that  prices  are 
not  going  down,  is  coming  more  readily 
into  the  market.  He  is  not  yet  buy- 
ing in  quantity,  but  he  is  stocking  up 
much  more  liberally  than  was  his  wont. 
Also  contracts  are  being  let  for  build- 
ings. The  idea  that'  materials  would 
slump  off  in  price  seems  to  have  been 
abandoned  for  the  year  at  least.  In 
other  words,  the  idea  that  a  sudden  and 
precipitate  drop  might  come  has  been 
Continued  on  page  99 
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(Ten  DoUans  fbrEv^ry 
J  Word  He  Speaks  ^ 

A  simple  principle  which,  when  applied  to  everyday  talking 
and  writing,  gives  words  a  power  to  influence  men's  minds 


ITS  a  funny  thing  how  you'll  run  into 
people  you  know  in  the  most  unexpected 
places.  While  dodging  a  speeding  autdmo- 
Ijile  on  Broadway  one  day,  who  should  1  run 
int-o  but  my  old  friend  Mortimer.  lie  was  the 
last  man  I  ever  expected  to  see  in  New  York. 
Nine  years  ago  I  had  known  him  in  a  little  town 
in  Iowa.  He  was  then  struggling  along  with  a 
.>mall  business  of  his  own  and  was  barely  mak- 
ing a  living. 

Then  we  met  on  Broadway.  In  an.'swer  to 
my  (juestion  as  to  what  and  how  he  was  doing, 
he  exclaimed,  "Great!  I  get  ten  dollars  for  every 
irnrfJ  I  speak." 

"You  get  what?"  I  shot  back,  dumbfounded. 
Hut  he  cut  short  my  further  questioning  witJi. 
"Come  to  my  hotel  just  across  the  street  and 
ril  (ell  vou  all  about  it.'" 


T  .N  a  handsome  suite  in  one  of  the 

most     expensive     hotels    in     New 
York.  Mortimer  told  me  his 
\\b(ile  story,  and  an  amazing 

•  it   was.     He  had  strug- 

'I   along  with   his   failing 

i-iiie.ss  and  had  run  deeply 

ui  debt.     Then  one  day,  just 

I-  his  creditors  were  about  to 

-e  him  out,  he  ran  on  to 
-umething  which  changed 
his  whole  career.  It  had  to 
do  with  influencing  people. 

Immediatelv  after  making  his  discovery, 
lie  called  together  his  ci'editors,  who  were  bitterly 
opposed  to  him.  By  applying  his  new-found 
i<Iea.  he  not  only  induced  them  to  hold  off  legal 
proceedings,  but  won  their  cordial  goodwill.  An 
then,  on  top  of  all  this,  he  induced  them  to  hand 
liim  *2"),000  in  actual  cash.  .Ml  thi.s  Mortimer 
did  in  a  few  hours. 

Mortimer  then  decided  to  apply  his  idea  to 
-clling.  Formerly  when  he  called  on  prospects, 
ilicy  showed  a  di.«couraging  lack  of  interest  in 
Ids  talk.  But  now,  thanks  to  the  new  idea,  il 
wa-  different.  Prospects  showed  an  inten.se  in- 
lerest  in  what  Mortimer  had  to  say.  They  were 
•'iigcr  to  li.sten.  And  in  le.s.s  than  an  hour  he 
ii-uallv  walked  out  with  a  substantial  order  in 
his  pocket. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  it  all  wa.-  that 
lie  .-old  to  identically  the  same  people  who  had 
turned  him  down  before.  With  only  a  few 
vnriatioiis   to  fit  hi«   talk   to  the   man.   be  .-aid 

-ically  the  same  thing  to  each  man  he  called 
;i  He  obtained  large  orders  with  .surpri-ing 
and  unusual  regularity.  He  talked  his  regular 
selliiia  talk  to  me.  It  mounded  .=o  remarkably 
persuasive  that  I  called  in  the  hotel  st<'tio',TJi|)bcr 
and  had  it  taken  down.  Later  I  counted  the 
words.  And,  sure  enough,  it  worked  out  ju,st 
a«  Mortimer  said.  On  his  orders  for  a  period 
of  a  month,  he  actually  averaged  ten  dollars 
for  eveiy  word  he  spoke.  And  he  did  this  not 
once  or  occa.sionally,  but  as  a  regular  month- 
in-and-monlh-out  prsictice.  He  told  mc  of  (»uc 
case  where  he  secured  a  $20,000  order,  and  he 
said  les.«  than  a  thou.«and  words  to  get  it — $20  a 
word ! 


ly  little  effort.  His  success,  he  told  me,  had 
enabled  him  to  concentrate  on  big  contracts, 
as,  with  his  new  method,  he  actually  found  it 
easier  to  land  orders  running  into  the  thousands 
than  it  formerly  was  to  obtain  the  usual  run 
of  *mall-fry  orders. 

*         *         *         * 

A  LL  this  Mortimer  told  me  in  the  hotel  as  I 
listened  spellbound.     It  seemed  almost  un- 
believable.    Yet  he  showed  nie  sheets  of  dupli- 


lall(  sounded  so  re- 
markably persuasice  thai  I 
had  it  takerx  down  by  the 
hotel  stenographer" . 

(■ate  ordei-s,  each  running  into  the  thousands, 
to  prove  what  he  said.  And  then  he  offered 
to  take  me  out  with  him  to  see  him  do  what  he 
had  told  me.  One  whole  week  we  spent  in  calling 
on  people.  And  two-thirds  of  these  calls  worked 
out  ju.si  !is  Mortimer  said  they  would.  He  simply 
talked  to  his  prosftects  in  an  ordinary  tone  of 
voice.  In  a  few  minutes  they  would  become 
lired  with  enthusiasm  for  his  propo.sition  and 
often  cut  short  his  talk  in  their  eagerness  to 
order. 

Naturally.  1  was  astounded  at  what  I  stiw 
.Mortimer  do.  I  pressed  him  for  details  of  bis 
great  discovery  which  had  lifted  him  up  from 
impending  bankrupt^^'y  U>  national  success  and 
bad  given  him  sucii  an  amazing  j)ower  over  men. 

He  told  me.  Like  all  great  thing-;  that  work, 
it's  simple.  It  is  this:  He  found  out  a  itimpli 
principle  which,  if  borne  in  mind  in  talking 
or  writing,  will  give  words  an  almoxi  magic 
power  to  influence  men's  minds. 

To  most  people,  words  are  just  words  and  talk 
i>  just  talk.  Mortimer  had  always  looked  at  it 
Ibis  way  until  he  made  his  great  di.scovcry. 
Then  he  found  that  there  were  certain  coin- 
linations  of  words  which,  when  arranged  in 
the  right  way.  would  literally  sweep  peojile  off 
their  feet  and  make  them  ilo  anything  you  want 
them  to  do.  it  was  by  using  this  principle  in 
"all  his  conversation  that  Mortimer  exercised  sudi 
a  magic  power  o\er  men  and  was  al)le  to  do 
-iicb   !i-loimilini'   tbinirs. 


No  doubt  about  it.  Mortimer  bad  acquired  the     CiNCK   that  eventlid   meeting  with    Mortimer, 
knack  of  swinging  big  orders  with  comparative-  I've  used  his  principle  to  accomplish  lots  of 


remarkable  things  for  myself.  To  start  with. 
I  u.-«(l  it  in  selling.  My  sales  trebled  instantly. 
Then.  I  had  long  wanted  our  firm  to  mtike  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  product,  but  they  couldn't 
see  things  my  way.  I  had  anotlier  talk  with 
our  president  and  based  it  on  Mortimer's  prin- 
ciple. He  (piickly  agreed  to  change  the  pro- 
duct, and  il  has  helped  the  firm  greatly  a.- 
well  as  myself  and  the  other  men. 

Considerable  friction  existed  in  the  office  on 
.u-count  of  "office  politics"  and  petty  jealousies. 
f  smoothed  it  all  out — got  everyone  to  workinu 
land-in-hand — simply  by  calling  the  boys  to- 
gether and  basing  my  talk  on  .Mortimer's  prin- 
ciple. 

About  this  time  a  close  friend  of  mine  wa- 

asked  to  run  for  president  of  our  club.     At  tin 

last  moment  a   "dark   horse"   loomed    up.   and 

his  chances  looked  very  slim.     He  came  to  lUf 

and  told  me  that  he  couldn't  stand  tbe  hn 

miliation  of  defeat.     So  I  got  arouu^l  aniont: 

the  members  and  talked  to  them  on  the  basi- 

of  Mortimer's  principle.     The  i-esull   was  siu'- 

prising  a*  well  as  gratifying.  Eighty  per  cent. 

of   the  chib   members  voted 

for  my   friend   and   be   won 

with  a  landslide. 

In  hundreds  of  otlur  \\a.\- 
I've  u.sed  Mortimer'.-  prin- 
ciple to  push  me  ahead  in 
business — (o  sell  n)ore  gtH)ds 
— to  collect  "hopeless"  debt> 
— to  head  off  competition- 
to  smooth  out  kinks  in  every- 
day life — -to  writ«  magnetir. 
action-getting  letters  and  ad- 
vertisement.-; — t^o  win  the  ac- 
tive friendshif)  of  almost  any- 
one I  desn-e  —  to  get  jjcople  to  believe  in  me. 
and  to  get  them  to  d<)  almo.'^t  anythins  I  wani 
them  to  do.  *       +       *       * 

'■pHE  beauty  of  it  all  is  that  it  is  so  simple.  Tfie 
principle  is  as  easy  to  understand  as  A  B  C.  And 
ivhen  you  know  it  you  can,  in  lens  tha7i  an  hour,  he<ii>i 
to  apply  it  to  all  your  dealings  with  people  and  in- 
fluence their  minds  in  a  way  that  iiiill  astound  you 
just  as  it  astounded  me. 

But  what  is  the  principle?  .\nd  how  did  Mortimi'i 
discover  it?  That's  as  simple  as  the  principle  itself, 
lie  ran  across  it  in  Dr.  Law's  "Mastery  of  Speech," 
a  Course  in  Business  Talking  and  Public  Speakinft-  He 
advised  me  to  iret  it.  I  did,  and  I  never  can  thank 
him  enough  for  having  put  me  in  touch  with  it.  F'or 
it  enabled  me  to  do  all  the  remarkable  things  I've 
told  you  about 

So  confident  is  the  Independent  Corporation,  pub- 
lishers of  Dr.  Law's  "Mastery  of  Speech,"  that  once 
you  see  the  Course  you  will  be  delighted  with  it,  they 
will  gladly  send  it  to  you  for  free  examination. 

Don't  send  any  money.  Merely  mail  the  coupon, 
or  write  a  letter,  and  the  cnniple'e  Course  will  b'- 
sent  to  you.  all  charges  nrenaid,  at  once.  If  you  are 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  it.  send  it  back  any  time 
within  five  days  after  you  receive  it,  and  you  will 
owe  nothinR 

Ftut  if  it  i>lcfiHe(i  you.  n%  it  hnti  plMi»f<l  thounanttit  of  othf: 
men  nnd  womon.  then  «end  only  Ave  tlo!Uir»  in  full  payment.  Yfu 
talte  no  risk.  You  havp  everything  to  ffatn  and  nuthinir  ic  lo»«> 
So  mail  the  coupon  now  while  thin  ri-mnrkable  olfer  remnins  open 
IKFK  KXAMINATION    rOlIfON 

Independent  Corporation 

Pubthhcrs  of  The  InJcpcnJenI  Heel(li/ 
Dept.  L-36,   119  We»t  40th  Street,  New  York 

I'lease  »cnil  nu-  Dr.  Frederick  Hoiik  l.iiwV  "MasliTy 
of  Speech,"  a  Course  in  Businesn  Talking  and  Public 
.'ipeaicing  in  eight  lessons.  I  will  either  remail  the  Course 
to  you  within  five  days  after  its  receipt,  or  send  you  $r>. 
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Outlast  a  Lifetime — 
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When  buying  new  office  equip- 
ment buy  the  kind  that  will  not 
need  replacement  in  a  lifetime^ 
the  kind  that  shows  but  little 
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IiwESTMENT  Situation  r  ^^E^ 


By  H.   H.   Black,  Montreal  Editor   The  Financial  Po>t* 


THE  general  feeling  in  the  invest- 
ment market  is  improving  month 
by  month.  The  dread  menace  of  Bol- 
shevism looms  less  and  less.  While  un- 
rest in  labor  circles  in  Canada  continues 
to  break  out  in  strikes  in  many  of  the 
larger  cities,  employers  have  tempered 
their  attitude  with  a  broader,  fairer, 
more  co-operative  vision,  and  settlements 
follow  rapidly  as  a  rule.  The  market  ap- 
pears to  accept  a  strike  now  as  merely 
a  forerunner  of  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment with  little  fear  of  a  dislocation  of 
business. 

The  stronger  confidence  in  the  busi- 
ness outlook  reflects  itself  in  the  steady 
upward  movement  in  the  stock  markets. 
During  the  past  week  over  a  dozen  se- 
curities established  new  high  records, 
and  the  end  is  not  in  sight.  A  New 
York  broker  told  me  a  couple  of  days 
ago  that  Wall  Street  between  the  high 
boom  level  of  the  fall  of  1916  fell  on  an 
average  44  points  to  the  low  of  1917,  and 
early  in  May  this  year  only  half-way 
mark.  22  points  un,  had  been  reached. 
He  looked  for  a  further  "bull"  move- 
ment, and  most  Wall  Street  men  agree. 
In  Canada  export  business  in  cottons, 
flour,  woollen  lines,  sugar,  etc.,  is  re- 
acting favorably  not  only  on  the  special 
securities  involved,  but  on  almost  the 
whole    market. 

With  this  renewed  activity  the  buy- 
ing of  Victory  bonds  has  fallen  off  slight- 
ly, but  not  the  price.  Holders  should 
not  sell  below  the  following  ranges,  at 
the  time  of  writing: 

1922 100     — lOOVa 

1923 100>/4— lOOVs 

1927 102     — 102'/4 

1933 1041/4—105 

1937 106     —1061/2 

Until  the  terms  of  the  September  loan 
are  announced.  Victory  Bonds  may  be  a 
little  quiet.  In  any  case  with  the 
20-year  issue  at  a  premium  of  6  points 
or  more,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  a  long- 
term,  5M-  per  cent,  tax  free  bond  will 
be  issued.  If  tax  exemption  is  main- 
tained the  interest  is  likely  to  go  back 
to  5'/t  per  cent,  at  the  most,  although  if 
tax  exemption  is  not  a  feature  of  the 
new  bonds,  .5%  per  cent,  may  be  retain- 
ed, high  as  this  is  coming  to  be  in  com- 
parison now  with  first-class  municipal 
issues.  In  any  case  the  change  is  likely 
to  cause  a  further  rise  in  Victory  Bonds. 

Xj^NQUIRIES  have  been  received  dur- 
■*-'  ing  the  month  in  reference  to  a  safe 
investment  in  preferred  stocks  in  reply 
to  recent  comments  in  this  column.  One 
from  Winnipeg  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Re  your  article  on  the  Investment  Situa- 
tion: Would  like  to  get  a  number  of  the 
preferred  Canadian  stocks,  something  that 
would  yield  7  per  cent,  or  over.  I  am 
looking  for  a  good  safe  investment.  I  have 
already  $2,000  in  Victory  bonds  so  thought 
I   would   like   to   spread   my  investment." 

Another  one  from  the  East  is  worded 
in  part  as  follows: 

As  a  reader  of  Maclean's  Magazine,  I 
am  asking  your  advice  as  to  which  is  the 
best  Canadian  preferred  stock  to  buy  as  an 
investment:  Some  preferred  stock  that  one 
can  buy  and  put  away  with  the  assurance 
that  the  dividends  will  come  in  regularly, 
and  yet  offering  a  better  yield  than  bonds. 
Of  course  an  enhancement  in  the  value  of 
the     stock     would    be    doubly    welcome.     I 


$10,000  TO  INVEST 

An  inquiry  sent  to  this  depart- 
ment (128  Bleury  St.,  Montreal) 
asks  for  advice  as  to  how  best  in- 
vest $10,000.  A  variety  of  replies 
from  investment  brokers  in  Can- 
ada will  be  published  and  analyzed 
in  next  month's  issue. 


have  in  mind  something  like  Penmans, 
Canada  Steamships.  Dominion  Canners,  etc. 

In  the  latter  letter  three  stocks  were 
suggested  by  the  inquirer,  and  in  so  far 
as  their  relative  strength  is  concerned, 
I  agree  with  the  order  named,  but  would 
ofTer  only  the  first  mentioned  as  an  ab- 
solutely safe  investment,  that  is  Pen- 
mans.  This  stock  stands  the  double 
test  that  I  think  should  be  applied  by 
anyone  offering  advice  as  to  an  in- 
vestment; not  only  does  it  rest  on  a 
strong  basis  now,  with  a  future  appar- 
ently assured,  but  it  has  successfully 
passed  through  years  of  testing  in 
times  of  depression  as  well  as  prosperity, 
and  has  stood  the  test  well. 

Canada  Steamships  preferred  has  had 
a  comparatively  brief  career  and  what 
many  consider  abnormal  prosperity  dur- 
ing the  war.  Up  until  a  few  weeks  ago 
it  was  selling  around  76-78  while  pay- 
ing 7  per  cent,  on  each  share,  or  giving 
a  yield  of  about  9  per  cent. — one  of  the 
highest  yielding  preferred  stocks  on  tne 
market.  The  low  price  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  public  confidence  was  not  yet 
strong  enough  to  drive  it  up  to  90  or 
95.  Since  then  it  has  advanced  at  date 
of  writing  to  84%,  and  may  go  higher 
very  soon.  But  it  will  be  several  years 
before  it  can  be  classed  among  the 
"tried"  investments. 

Dominion  Canners  fluctuates  too 
much  in  its  season's  fortune  to  be  re- 
commended just  now  as  a  stock  in  Pen- 
mans'  class.  It  is  dependent  too  much 
on  variations  in  its  raw  materials,  and 
at  times  in  the  past,  has  been  almost 
at  the  mercy  of  the  "independent"  com- 
panies as  its  competitors.  Its  yearly 
profits  lack  uniformity  and  it  is  barely  a 
year  since  it  was  carrying  arrears  on 
its  preference  stock.  The  speculative 
element  presents  itself  far  more  than  in 
the  case  of  Penmans,  or  even  Canada 
Steamships. 

In  addition  to  Penmans  I  suggested 
the  following  preferred  stocks: 

DOMINION   TEXTILE 
Outstanding,  $1,925,975;  7  per  cent.  Price 
at    time    of    armistice,    101,    now    106-107. 
Strongly  backed,  but  at  present  price  yields 
only  6.5  to  6.6  per  cent. 

DOMINION    COAL 
Outstanding  $3,000,000,   7   per  cent.   Sell- 
ing   at    about    98;     at     armistice     9414-95. 
Yields  a  little  over  7  per  cent. 

DOMINION  STEEL 
Outstanding  $7,000,000,  6  per  cent;    mar- 
ket  price   about   86;    guaranteed   by   bonds. 
Yields  over  8  per  cent. 

CANADA  CEMENT 
Outstanding     $10,500,000;      7     per     cent, 
market    price    at    time    of    armistice,   93',4, 
present   price,   99U    to    100.     Yield,   there- 
fore, is  about  7  per  cent. 

Of  almost  equal  standing  with  these 
as  a  7  per  cent,  issue,  is  the  last  issue 
of  Montreal  Tramway  debentures,  which 
sell  a  shade  above  par,  and  yield  7 
per  cent.  The  fact  that  these  are  so 
intimately  related  to  the  Montreal 
Tramway  Company's  agreement  with 
the  city  places  them  in  a  unique  position 
so  that  they  virtually  have  the  City  of 
Montreal's  support  through  that  agree- 
ment, and  thus  are  the  nearest  resem- 
blance to  a  municipal  bond  (although 
an  industrial)  in  the  market. 

So  far  as  "an  enhancement  in  the 
value,"  as  desired  by  one  correspondent, 
I  believe  that  as  interest  rates  decline, 
every  one  of  the  stocks  recommended 
will  tend  to  rise  in  market  value,  as 
practically  all  have  done  since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice. 

THE  inquiries  coming  to  me  from  Mac- 
Lean's  Magazine  readers  cover  a 
wide  range,  but  all  are  welcome.  With 
the  revival  of  interest  in  gold  mining, 
naturally  information  is  sought  as  to  the 
prospects  of  this  mine  or  that.  Mining 
Continued  on  page  99 
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HOBSON'S  HARD  START 


lived  through  experiences  that,  for  sheer  inter- 
est, exceed  anything  in  fiction.  Most  of  our  industrial 
captains  would  probably  deny  this,  but  catch  any  one  of 
them  in  a  reminiscent  mood  and  the  stories  that  drop 
forth  will  be  sufficient  proof. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  story  of  how  Robert  Hobson 
came  to  go  into  the  iron  business  and  the  struggle  he 
had  to  establish  himself  there.  Mr.  Hobson  is  to-day  the 
president  of  the  Steel  Company  of  Canada  and  easily 
figures  among  the  first  half-dozen  industrial  magnates 
of  the  Dominion.  A  little  over  twenty  years  ago  he 
knew  practically  nothing  about  iron  and  steel  and  had 
absolutely  no  intention  of  ever  engaging  in  any  busi- 
ness outside  of  railroading.  The  story  of  his  jump  and 
of  the  fight  he  found  himself  engaged  in  is  one  of 
intense  interest,  even  when  sketched  in  bare  outlines. 
Perhaps  some  day  Mr.  Hobson  will  be  induced  to  tell  it 
himself.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  present  the  story  as 
far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  trace  it. 

First  Engaged  in  Railroading 
I>  OBERT  Hobson  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Hobson,  the 
^^   famous  railroad  engineer  who  left  the   St.   Clair 
tunnel  as  a  mortument  to  his  skill.     It  was  natural  that 
the  son  should  choose  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
father,  and   for  twenty  years   Robert  Hobson  was 
employed  in  the  engineering  department,  first  of  the 
Great   Western   and    later    of    the    Grand    Trunk. 
When    Charles    M.    Hays  became   president   of   the 
latter  road,  he  placed  Mr.  Hobson  senior  in  charge 
of  the  engineering  department.    This  necessitated  a 
move  to  Montreal  for  both.    Robert  Hobson  had  been 
in   Montreal  a  few  days  only  when  he  received  an 
urgent  message  from  his  father-in-law,  Hon.  A.  T. 
Wood  of  Hamilton,  to  return  to  that  city  as  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of  a  new  company  which  had  been 
formed,  the  Hamilton  Iron  and  Steel  Co. 

He  was  not  anxious  to  make  the  change,  in  fact, 
he  was  very  loth  to  undertake  the  new  proposition. 
He  liked  railroading;  and  he  didn't  know  anything 
about  iron ;  he  perhaps  distrusted  his  ability  to  make 
a  success  in  that  line.  Nevertheless,  after  due  re- 
flection, he  decided  to  try  it  and  so  returned  to 
Hamilton  after  a  stay  of  only  fifteen  days  in  Mon- 
treal. 

The  Company  Was  Shaky 
"pHIS  was  in  January  1896,  and  the  business  world 
-*■  after  emerging  half-heartedly  from  the  black 
depression  of  1893  was  slipping  down  hill  again 
■  toward  the  depression  of  '97.  It  was  a  bad  time  for 
business  generally;  and  most  particularly  bad  for 
the  Hamilton  Iron  and  Steel  Co.  The  new  Secretary- 
Treasurer  soon  found  himself  in  rather  a  sorry 
plight. 

It  wasn't  so  much  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
iron.  The  worst  feature  of  it  was  that  the  company 
was  in  badly  involved  condition  and  the  plant  re- 
quired a  complete  reorganization.  Tiif  formation 
of  the  concern  dates  ao  far  back  that  it  can  be 
stated  now  without  hurting  anybody's  feelings  that 
'*     ^he    promotion    had    been    loosely    carried    nut.       A 

0 
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THE    time    has    long    passed           yy                      .1  tt                'I.                    r^  .            lA/f          ^                   P'S'    non,    being    sulphurous    mag- 
when  business  was  thought    How  tHc  Hamilton  StecI  Master    -«. 

devoid  of  romance.    It  is  seen  Mr.  Hobson  s  first  step  was  to  go 

now   that   the  amazing  kaleidoscope   of  modern   busi-  IX/fo/^/^       l—TtC       T~^£al-\i  i  <-               ^°  Cleveland,  where  he  called  upon  Colonel  Pickands, 

ness  offers  more  intense  drama  and  more  picturesque  lVi<iCJC       Xllo       JL^CL/Ll  L               the  president  of  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.,  the  grreatest 

phases    than    can    be    found    in    any    other    direction.  ore    handling    concern    in    the    world.  He    found    the 

.\ny  man  who  has  won  his  way  to  the  top  rung  TTTTF     T     TATl/T       T^  "^  T  r*  y^  "V  t           Colonel  a  very  courteous  old  gentleman  who  had 

of  the  industrial  ladder — no  matter  how  hard-           r\f\f  Vv     I   I       I       I   /a   ^'X         ll  V^  IX  (    #^^           fought  with  distinction  for  the  North  through 

headed  and  prosaic  he  may  appear — must  have          -'-'./  '  '     XJ— /J_^±/  Xl»J-       U  X.    XX.V^1^            the  Civil  War  and  who  carried  into  business  the 


group  of  Americans  had  come  and  promoted  the  propo- 
sition, interesting  Hamilton  capital  for  the  most  part. 
After  putting  up  a  plant  along  the  Bay — on  the  site  of 
the  present  enormous  steel  plant — they  had  drawn  out 
themselves  and  left  the  local  men  holding  the  bag.  It 
was  a  rather  forlorn  proposition  all  around. 

Mr.  Hobson  had  not  been  on  the  ground  long  before 
he  found  out  a  number  of  things  about  the  concern.  He 
went  to  the  local  men  who  were  most  heavily  inter- 
ested. 

"We're  practically  insolvent,"  he  told  them.  "There 
will  have  to  be  a  reorganization  of  the  company  and 
new  capital.  That's  your  problem.  So  far  we  haven't 
produced  pig  iron  of  a  quality  that  can  be  sold,  so  we'll 
have  to  completely  reorganiz"  our  production  plans. 
That's  my  problem." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  the  promoters  had 
not  attempted  to  put  the  concern  on  a  going  basis.  They 
had  drawn  in  local  capital  on  the  plea  that  all  Can- 
adian ores  could  be  used.  Much  of  the  ore  being  used 
when  the  new  Secretary-Treasurer  took  charge 
came  from  Eastern  Ontario.  These  ores  were  not 
.sufficient    by    themselves    to    produce    a    satisfactory 


Kohrrt    llnhnnn.    Prmiilrnt    »f    the    SUrl    Companr    of    C«nad*. 


most  highly  chivalrous  principles.  His  recep- 
tion was  most  cordial. 

"Colonel,"  he  said,  "I  have  just  been  put  in  charge 
of  an  iron  plant  that's  in  pretty  bad  shape.  I  don't 
know  the  first  thing  about  iron  and,  so  far  as  I  know 
yet,  I'm  not  a  business  man.     So  I've  come  to  you." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Colonel  Pickands  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  "it  looks  as  though  we  would  have  to  look 
after  you.    Just  w^hat  can  we  do?" 

"All  I  want  is  some  information,"  said  Hobson  I 
want  to  find  out  how  to  make  pig  iron." 

Colonel  Pickands  called  in  his  experts  and,  when  they 
had  found  out  the  kind  of  pig  iron  to  be  produced,  they 
told  the  visitor  what  ores  to  use,  where  to  buy  them. 
and  how  to  combine  them  to  get  the  desired  result.  He 
relied  so  implicitly  on  the  information  thus  secured  that 
he  proceeded  to  place  orders  for  the  required  ores 
I'efore  proceeding  back  to  Canada. 

Although  thei'e  have  been  close  relations  between  the 
two  concerns  ever  since.  Mr.  Hobson  never  saw 
Colonel  Pickands  again.  The  fine  old  soldier  died 
shortly  after. 

Finding  a  .Market  Difficult 

SO  the  future  Steel  pi-esident  returned  to  Hamilton 
with  the  first  of  his  difficulties  solved.  He  had 
found  out  the  right  kinds  of  ore  to  use  and  he  had 
contracts  in  his  pocket  for  adequate  supplies.  The 
next  step  was  to  produce  the  pig  iron.  The  head 
furnace  man  who  hail  been  placed  in  charge  by  the 
promoters  was  a  good-natured  Southerner  and  th<' 
plant  was  not  well  organized  or  efficiently  run.  He- 
had  to  be  replaced.  In  fact,  several  changes  had  to 
he  made;  and  finally  the  staff  was  organized  on  n 
basis  that  made  satisfactory  production  possibI<\ 
The  pay  roll  at  this  time  numbered  112  in  all. 

Having  at  last  an  article  that  could  be  offered  for 
sale,  the  next  problem  was  to  find  a  market.  The 
office  stafl'  numbered  three— Mr.  Hobson,  a  book 
keeper  and  an  office  boy ;  nevertheless  the  hard 
working  Secretary-Treasurer  decided  to  constitutt- 
himself  a  sales  force  as  well.  His  first  serions  effort 
to  secure  business  took  the  form  of  a  trip  to  Mon- 
treal. He  called  first  on  the  head  buyer  of  one  of 
the  large  manufacturing  plants.  The  man  lookeil  at 
him  in  amazement  when  he  learned  his  errand. 

"Good  Gad.  man."  he  exclaimed.  "Peop' 
Montreal  to  buy  iron,  not  to  sfU  it." 

This,  of  course,    was    a    fair    stutenieiii.   of    t'ac; 
Most  of  the  pig  iron  u.sed  in  Canaiia  at  that  time 
came  from   the   Maritimes  and   from   England  and 
Scotland.     It  came  in  to  Montreal,  which  thus  served 
;i-.  a  distributing  point  for  all  of  Canada. 

"I  know,"  returned  the  in;in  from  Hamiltoi  . 
I  am  in  a  position  to  sell  — even  to  Montreal.'' 

He  was.     The  plant  was  now  producintr  a  grade 
of  iron  that  could  be  marketed  at  a  price  that  made 
it  worth  while  even  in  the  centre  of  the  iron  indus- 
try.   Mr.  Hob.son  returned  with  orders  in  his  pocket 
,.,,)  fli..  t;,.ii  cliiiur.erings  of  hope  in  his  mind. 
ntinued  on  page  80 
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IN  all  circumstances  a  philosopher  ought  to  be  com- 
posed; the  dominie  was  a  philosopher,  yet  a  glancG 
would  have  told  that  he  was  deeply,  painfully 
perturbed.  He  sat  crouched  over  his  desk,  his  chin  on 
his  hands,  his  face  an  epitome  of  acute  distress.  For 
a  full  half-hour  he  had  sat  thus — -mute,  motionless, 
miserable.  Spread  out  on 
the  desk  before  him  was  a 
letter,  the  manifest  and 
immediate  cause  of  his  dis- 
tress. 

It  was  Friday  afternoon, 
and  still  with  the  stillness 
of  golden  sunshine  and 
perfect  summer  peace. 
The  school-room  was  as 
silent  as  the  tomb.  Out- 
side among  the  leaves  not  a 
bird  twittered;  the  very 
winds  were  asleep.  The 
day's  work,  the  week's 
work,  was  done.  The 
scholars  had  all  gone. 
Nearly  an  hour  earlier  the 
last  whoop  of  the  emanci- 
pated boys  had  been  swal- 
lowed by  the  all-devouring 
silence,  leaving  the  master 
alone  with  his  ti'ouble. 

Taking  up  the  letter,  he 
read  it  for  the  twentletn 
time.  It  was  not  addressed 
to  him,  and,  properly 
speaking,  did  not  concern 
him  at  all;  yet  it  had 
thrown  his  whole  world 
into  confusion  as  by  the 
sudden  convulsive  up- 
heaval of  an  earthquake. 

"Poor  Margaret!"  he 
murmured,  laying  down 
the  letter  with  a  sigh  that 
seemed  to  be  torn  from  the 
very  roots  of  his  being; 
"poor  Margaret!" 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and 
stepping    to     the  .  nearest 

window,  looked  out.  The  school  stood  high  against  a 
background  which  was  a  panorama  of  empurpled  hills 
with  peeping  Bens  behind,  now  lightly  azure  in  the  azure 
distance.  Up  there,  between  him  and  the  sky-line,  was 
Margaret  Gordon,  as  yet  unconscious  of  what  the  Weird 
Sisters  had  spun  for  her. 

"Poor  Margaret!"  he  repeated  on  a  heaving  heart- 
throb.   "My  poor  Maggie!" 

Turning  away,  he  paced  up  and  down  the  room  with 
jerky,  irregular  steps  that  sounded  eerie  and  hollow  in 
the  emptiness.  His  thoughts  were  now  on  another 
tack. 

JPARLY  in  the  afternoon  Sir  Hector  had  broken  in  on 
^  the  humming  babel  of  scholars  and  left  the  fateful 
letter. 

"We  can't  talk  of  it  now,"  said  the  baronet.  "Come 
down  to  the  castle  in  the  evening,  and  we'll  discuss  it. 
Come  and  dine  with  me;  I  am  all  alone." 

The  pair  ought  to  have  been  separated  by  all  the 
rigid,  impassable  conventions  which  mark  off  the 
landed  proprietor  with  wide  possessions  of  "brown 
heath  and  shaggy  wood"  (mostly  brown  heath)  and  a 
pedigree  antedating  the  Flood,  from  the  village  school- 
master with  no  patent  of  nobility  save  that  stamped 
upon  him  by  his  Creator.  But  to  the  confusion  of  fools 
and  the  scandal  of  snobs,  they  were  fast  friends,  and 
often  smoked  a  pipe  together  in  animated,  most 
amicable  disagreement.  To  the  discern.-ng  public  eye 
the  baronet  appeared  a  long  lean  relic  of  feudalism, 
with  the  figure  of  Don  Quixote  and  the  temper  of  Hot- 
spur. To  the  same  discernment  the  dominie  was — just 
a  dominie  with  a  reserved  manner,  a  caustic  tongue  (if 
put  to  it),  a  deal  of  superfluous  learning,  and  a  love- 
secret  which  kept  him  a  bachelor.  But  the  two  men 
had  the  all-important  mutual  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation which  Cicero  forgot  to  mention  when  dilating 
on  the  essentials  of  friendship. 

"There  is  not  an  atom  of  the  toady  in  our  good 
dominie,"  the  baronet  declared  admiringly.  "He 
neither  fawns  nor  flatters,  and  he  isn't  afraid — even  of 
me.  When  I  blow  off  steam  he  just  smiles.  Yes,  de- 
cidedly I  like  and  respect  Thomas  Dunning." 

"Fiory  and  a  bit  Kulphurous  whiles,"  said  the  dominie 
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When    he   ventured   to    look   up    again.    Margaret    Gordon    stood   blenched    and    rigid. 


of  the  baronet.  "No  denying  it.  But  I'll  tell  you  this, 
he's  the  very  man  I'd  go  to  for  a  favor." 

Thus  two  utterly  dissimilar  men  may  admire  each 
other  to  the  point  of  affection. 

The  dominie  received  the  invitation  to  dine  with  the 
remark,  "You  dress  for  dinner,  Sir  Hector;  I  don't." 

"Confound  you,  what  does  it  matter  how  you  dress?" 
was  the  retort  "Come  in  pyjamas  if  you  like,  or  if  you 
like  come  just  in  your  garters.  You  must  help  me  in 
this  business.    That's  all." 

"Of  course,  if" 

"Never  mind  of  coursing.  It's  a  way  fraudulent 
lawyers  have,  which  I  don't  like.  Some  son  of 
Ananias  in  London  has  sent  me  a  new  brand  or  blend 
of  tobacco  to  sample.  We  can  test  it  and  talk.  Any- 
way, come." 

II 

'pHE  dominie  went,  and  that  evening  Sir  Hector  did 
not  dress  for  dinner.  When  the  servants  had  gone, 
and  the  two  were  thickly  enveloped  In  smoke,  the 
baronet  remarked  from  the  midst  of  the  cloud,  "Well, 
you'll  go  and  tell  her." 

"I'd  say  it's  your  place  to  do  that,"  was  the  reply. 

The  baronet  fanned  aside  the  smoke  to  see  if  his 
friend  could  be  in  earnest.  "My  place !  How  on  earth 
can  I  tell  her?  I  put  it  to  you  frankly.  Dunning,  how 
the  devil  can  a  man  have  the  face  to  sympathize  with  a 
woman  to  whom,  as  she  thinks,  he  has  behaved  badly?" 

"Not  easy  for  a  gentleman,  certainly,"  agreed  the 
dominie. 

"Gentleman!"  snorted  the  baronet.  "We'll  let  that  fly 
stick  to  the  wall,  if  you  please.  You  know  how  things 
are  between  us?" 

"Yes,  I  understand  she  is  under  notice  to  go." 

"She  was,"  corrected  the  baronet.  "It's  a  long  story. 
You'll  admit  Duncan,  her  late  husband,  wasn't  exactly 
an  angel  in  temper,  especially  when  he  was  in  drink.  If 
all  tales  be  true,  neither  am  I — even  when  I'm  sober. 
Maybe  even  angels  fall  out  whiles,  just  to  clear  the 
atmosphere.  Anyway,  Duncan  and  I  didn't  get  on  too 
well  together,  and  it  didn't  mend  matters  that 
M'Watter  the  factor  was  always  coming  to  me  with 
tiles  of  arrears  of  rent.     After  the  husband  came  the 


son,  and  things  were  worse.  As  the  old  dog  snarls  the 
young  one  learns  to  show  its  teeth.  The  father  scowled 
at  me;  the  son  defied  me.  One  day  I  think  he  was  for 
thrashing  me — and  his  mother  a  tenant  in  arrears  with 
rent!" 

"Foolish,    but    not    cowardly,"     said    the     dominie 
significantly. 

He  thought  of  another 
encounter,  of  which  the 
baronet  was  ignorant.  The 
youngheir.home  from  Eton 
for  a  holiday,  met  Aleck 
Gordon.  Old  feuds  took 
fire,  and  there  was  a  fight. 
Eton  was  the  heavier 
weight,  yet  Eton  suffered 
defeat — and  lied  bravely  in 
explanation  of  results. 
Ever  after  the  dominie, 
who  knew  all,  thought  well 
of  Eton. 

"Aleck  Gordon  was  no 
coward,"  said  the  baronet 
decisively.  "We  have 
proof  of  that  But  any 
fool  can  be  wise  after  the 
event.  If  I  was  mistaken 
in  him,  possibly  he  was 
mistaken  in  me.  Two  such 
mistakes,  and  you  have 
hate  in  the  making. 
M'Watter  was  for  getting 
rid  of  the  whole  breed,  and 
I  consented.  That's  the 
extent  of  my  crime.  Now 
there  comes  this,  and — and 
I'm  bowled  over.  So  you'll 
go  and  face  Margaret 
Gordon  for  me.  Dunning. 
Tell  her  the  law's  off. 
M'Watter  will  be  here 
early  to-morrow  morning, 
and  I'll  tell  him;  and  the 
lawyer  body  in  Aberfourie 
will  be  instructed  to  the 
same  effect.  Honor  and 
gratitude  can  do  no  less." 
"Then  go  and  tell  Margaret  Gordon  that  yourself," 
insisted  the  dominie.  "It  will  be  one  of  the  finest  things 
you  ever  did." 

"No  I  won't,  because  I  can't.  Pride,  you  say.  No, 
sir,  cowardice — pure  cowardice.  You  see,  she'd  be  bound 
to  cry,  and  I'd  lose  my  head  and  skedaddle.  Nice  tit-bit 
for  the  gossips,  eh?  No;  you'll  go.  I  ask  it  as  a 
favor.  And  look  here.  Dunning,  as  to  the  future,  let 
it  be  whatever  you  think  proper  in  the  circumstances. 
You  see  what  my  boy  says:  'For  my  sake,  do  all  you 
can.'  There  are  certain  things  I  cannot  do — would 
that  I  could;  but  what  I  can  I  will  do.  It'll  be  little 
enough,  seeing  what  I  owe.  I'd  send  M'Watter,  only 
he'd  be  even  more  of  an  ass  than  myself.  Besides,  I 
remember  that  Margaret  Gordon  and  you  are  old 
friends." 

"Yes,"  said  the  dominie,  with  a  sudden  twitch  of  the 
features;   "very  old  friends." 

"Old  friends  are  best  in  a  crisis,"  said  the  baronet. 
"So  to-morrow  you  will  do  me  the  favor  of  going  to 
Margaret  Gordon." 

"To-morrow,  Sir  Hector,"  replied  the  dominie,  "I 
will  go  to  Margaret  Gordon." 

III. 

NEXT  morning,  after  a  restless,  sleepless  night,  the 
dominie  rose  to  face  the  most  trying  ordeal  of  his 
life.  Janet,  his  elderly,  gaunt,  and  active  housekeeper, 
complained  that  although  she  prepared  a  breakfast  "fit 
for  a  prince"  he  paid  her  the  ill  compliment  of  leaving 
it  almost  untouched. 

"And  mercy  on  us,  Mr.  Dunning,"  she  cried,  coming 
to  a  sudden  halt  before  him,  "what's  happened  that 
your  collar's  a'  bluidy." 

She  recalled  his  strange  aspect  of  the  day  before, 
and  was  terrified  by  thoughts  of  attempted  suicide. 

"I — I  must  have  cut  myself  in  shaving,"  he  returned, 
lamely,  as  Janet  felt. 

"Aye,"  she  said,  still  cold  with  the  suicide  theory, 
"razors  are  unco  unchancy  things."  It  was  in  her  mind 
to  hide  his  and  let  him  go  unshaved— at  any  rate  until 
he  should  recover  his  wits. 

He  put  en  another  collar  and  went  out,  remarking 
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that  as  he  did  not  know  when  he  would  return,  Janet 
need  not  trouble  about  dinner  for  him.  This  was 
confirmation  of  her  worst  fears. 

"Puir,  doited  thing,  what's  come  over  him?"  she 
thought,  watching  him  as  he  went.  "A'  last  night  I 
could  hear  him  tramp,  trampin'  his  room  when  he 
should  have  been  sleepin',  an'  this  mornin'  no  break- 
fast, an'  a  face  like  a  ghost's.  It's  for  the  hill  he  is," 
she  added,  noting  his  direction,  and  instantly  a  cold 
shiver  went  through  her  at  thought  of  a  certain  tarn 
jf  evil  name  that  was  just  the  place  for  a  would-be 
suicide.  "A  soaked,  draigled  corp — it  fairly  gies  me 
the  cauld  grue  just  to  think  o't." 

She  had  an  impulse  to  rush  after  him,  and  by  sheer 
force,  if  persuasion  failed,  compel  him  to  come  back. 

Lacking  courage,  for  the  dominie  was  not  a  man  to  be 
lightly  meddled  with,  she  went  inside  to  her  house- 
hold instead. 

Meanwhile,  all  unconscious  of  the  terrors  he  inspired, 
the  dominie  climbed  the  steep  slope  above  the  scnool- 
house.  Once  out  of  sight,  he  sat  down,  took  Sir  Hec- 
tor's letter  from  his  pocket,  and  read  it  as  a  man  might 
read  his  own  death-warrant. 

"He  should  have  come  himself,"  he  muttered.  "Yes, 
he  should  have  come  himself."  Yet  not  that  either,  for 
above  all  things  in  the  world,  Thomas  Dunning  wished 
to  be  with  Margaret  Gordon  in  this  crisis  of  her  fate. 

He  went  on  again,  cold  at  heart,  though  the  sun 
shone  warmly.  When  at  last  he  sighted  High  Croft 
nestling  in  the  little  green  dip  of  the  hills,  its  windows 
and  whitewashed  walls  gleaming  in  the  brilliant  light, 
he  stopped  as  if  afraid  to  proceed.  Then  with  a  sudden 
prick  of  courage  he  hurried  on,  like  one  hypnotized  by 
the  very  dread  and  peril  of  his  enterprise. 


IV. 

D  OGER  the  collie  spied  him  from  afar,  and  rushed 
-'■^  forth,  all  bark  and  bristle;  but  midway  his  ears 
fell  back  and  his  tail  began  to  wag  joyously.  Next  in- 
stant he  was  licking  the  dominie's  hand,  as  in  apology 
for  his  unpremeditated  rudeness.  For  the  master  was 
no  stranger  at  High  Croft.  A  maid  followed  the  dog, 
gazed  a  moment  at  the  approaching  figure,  and  dis- 
appeared. When  the  dominie  reached  the  door  Mar- 
garet Gordon  herself  was  there  to  welcome  him. 

"Having  a  Saturday  dander,  Tom?"  she  remarked 
similingly,  in  response  to  the  salutation  of  the  soft 
slouch  hat.  "It's  bonnie  among  the  hills  the  day, 
isn't  it?" 

"Yes;  one  of  the  days  that  come  just  to  show  what 
the  Highlands  can  be  in  a  good  mood,"  he  returned. 
"How  are  you,  Maggie?" 

In  the  presence  of  others  she  was  Mrs.  Gordon,  and 
he  was  Mr.  Dunning;  but  by  themselves  she  was  still 
Maggie,  and  he  was  still  Tom. 

"I  mustn't  complain,"  she  answered,  Scots  fashion. 
In  the  national  creed  of  her  country  complaint  in  the 
matter  of  feeling  is  tantamount  to  a  reflection  on 
Providence,  which  is  straitly  forbidden.     "Come  away 

in  by  and  rest.     It's  a  warm  pull  up  here  on 

such  a  day." 

She  turned,   and   he   followed  her   into  "the 

room,"  which  in  rural  Scotland  is  the  equivalent 

for  city  drawing-room  or  parlor.    "You'll  be  for 

having  something?"  she  added,  setting  him  a 

chair. 

"No,    thank    you,    Maggie.    I    haven't    long 

breakfasted." 

"A  drink  of  milk  at  least,"  .she  coaxed.      He 

had  a  glass  of  milk    which    was    nine-tenths 

cream,  not  because  he  was  thirsty,  but  to  please 

her  and  incidentally  to  rally  and  compose  his 

own  fluttering 

faculties.      As    he 

drank    he    watched 

her  face.     When  he 

knew   it   first   that 

face  had  been  radi- 
ant  with    a   beauty 

that     might     have 

made     Helen     jeal- 
ous; but  time  and 

trouble    lay    heavy 

upon  it,  giving  it  a 

look     of     settled, 

wistful         sadness, 

such      as      beauti- 
ful faces  sometimes 

wear.     It  wore  the 

habitual  look  now. 
"She      d  o  e  s  n  t 

know  anything,"  he 

told  himself.     How 

was  he  to  tell  her? 


"Any  news  from  Aleck  lately?"  he 
asked  in  the  ordinary  tone  of  ordinary 
conversation. 

"A  letter  two 
days  ago,"  she 
replied.  "Here 
it  is.  Read  it 
for  yourself." 

T  T  was  a  let- 

'-   ter    written 

with   Caesarean 

brevity.        The 

writer   was    in 

"the    thick    of 

it,"  and  he  was 

glad     to      say 

the  Boches 

were       getting 

something      of 

what  they  deserved.     He  was  well,  ana 

would  write  again  just  as  soon  as    \e 

could.    He  often  thought  of  High  Croft 

and  his  mother.    She  was  not  to  worry. 

He  thought  of  his  fritnas  too,  and  the 

night  before  had  dreamed  of  the  master,  a  funny  dream 

about  fighting  Sir  Hector. 

As- he  handed  back  the  letter  the  dominie  haa  a 
painful  lump  in  his  throat. 

"It's  comforting  to  think  he's  been  spared  to  me  so 
far,"  said  Margaret  simply.  "God  can  save  on  the 
battlefield  as  well  as  on  the  quiet  hill-side." 

The  dominie  coughed,  thinking  of  that  other  let';er 
in  his  pocket.  Then  he  blew  his  nose  with  a  force  thiU 
was  like  a  sudden  explosion;  and  a  close  observer 
might  have  sworn  that  a  corner  of  the  big  bandana 
handkerchief  swept  his  eyes. 

"I  happened  to  see  Sir  Hector  last  night,"  he  said 
with  some  difficulty.  "He  had  just  got  a  letter  from 
young  Mr.  Hector,  and  he  mentions  Aleck." 
"Good  news?"  she  asked  quickly. 
"Yes,  good  news."  He  could  say  so  much  truth- 
fully, and  the  relief  was  infinite.  "What  do  you  think, 
Maggie?    Aleck's  won  the  V.C." 

"The  V.C,"  she  repeated.  "That's  a  big  honor, 
isn't  it,  Tom?" 

"It's  the  one  honor  that  every  soldier  covets,"  was 
the  reply.  "It's  for  valor,  Maggie — for  valor,"  he  re- 
peated in  a  thrilling  voice.  "The  whole  army  salutes 
the  man  who  gets  the  V.C,  be  he  private  or  general." 

"Ay,"  she  said,  as  if  trying  to  understand  what  she 
heard.  "Just  before  going  out  Aleck  was  speaking  that 
way.  I  was  wiping  my  eyes  a  wee.  'Never  mind  mother', 
says  he,  'maybe  I'll  get  the  V.C.  Don't  be  down- 
hearted. I'll  make  a  proud  woman  of  you  yet.'  That 
was  how  he  talked." 

"And  he's  done  it,"  said  the  dominie.  "He's  done  it. 
You  are  proud,  Maggie.    Any  woman  would  be." 

She  whipped  away  a  tear;  mothers  will  have  moist 
oyes  when  they  are  overcome  with  joy.  "Yes,  as  you 
say,  any  woman  would  be  proud.  I  used  to  think  Sir 

Hector  and  the  rest  of 
them  were  a  little  hard 
on  Aleck.  But  we'll 
not  speak  of  that. 
You'll  notice  he  says 
nothing  about  the  hon- 
or himself." 

The  dominie  ex- 
plained that  in  war- 
time the  postal  author- 
<^  &^  I  ''•'^^    indulge    in    vag- 

f'         fl^l  aries  of  transit 

"Aleck  must  have 
won  it  just  after  he 
wrote,"  he  said.  "You 


A    iimall,    tremblinn:    hRurr, 
lost  In  the  sea  of  uniformii. 


"Then  go  and  tell  Mar- 
garet  Gordon  that  your- 
self."        insisted         the 
dominie. 


see,  Mr.  Hector's  letter  may  have  had  better  luck  in 
getting  through  quick.  Anyway,  your  boy  has  won  the 
V.C." 

"And  what  was  it  for?"  she  asked  eagerly.  "What 
did  Aleck  do  to  win  what  the  whole  army  covets?" 

The  dominie  regarded  her  a  moment  as  if  speculat- 
ing how  she  would  take  the  answer. 

"He  saved  young  Mr.  Hector's  life,"  he  said  then. 

"Saved  young  Mr.  Hector's  life!"  she  repeated,  her 
eyes  wide  with  amazement. 

"Yes.  As  you  know,  they  have  been  out  there  to- 
gether. In  the  heat  of  the  fighting  Mr.  Hector  was 
badly  wounded,  and  lay  where  he  fell.  When  the 
fight  was  over  Aleck  saw  him,  went  out  under  fire,  and 
carried  him  back  to  safety." 

"That  was  just  Aleck  all  over,"  said  Margaret;  "and 
you  know  what  took  place  between  them  at  home  here!" 
She  smiled  wistfully;  her  smile  cut  the  dominie  to  the 
heart. 

"Aleck  didn't  stay  to  think  of  that,"  he  returned.  "He 
just  went  and  did  as  his  own  brave  and  generous 
heart  prompted.     That  is  always  the  way  of  heroes." 

"It's  hard  for  his  old  mother  to  understand  it  all," 
she  remarked,  as  if  such  mysteries  were  beyond  her 
simplicity.  "But  Mr.  Hector  wrote  it,  and  so  it  must 
be  true.    What  else  does  the  letter  say?    Is  Aleck  safe?" 

npHE  dominie's  heart  stood  still.  In  a  sense  he  could 
■*■  answer,  "Yes,  Aleck  is  safe,"  but  not  as  she 
would  have  it. 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him.  She  saw  that  he 
hesitated.  She  saw  also  that  his  face  had  become 
seared  and  drawn  as  in  a  sudden  spasm  of  pain,  and 
her  mother's  intuition  flashed  in  alarm. 

"Tom,"  she  cried,  a  quick  terror  in  voice  and  face, 
"you  have  ill  news  as  well  as  good.  Has  anything  hap- 
pened to  Aleck?  Is  he  also  wounded?  Tell  me.  Don't, 
don't  keep  me  in  suspense!" 

He  rose  and  took  a  step  towards  her,  she,  too,  rising. 
He  would  have  taken  her  in  his  arms,  but  that  the 
proprieties  forbade.  Once  she  had  nestled  in  them 
and  been  rapturously  happy,  but  that  was  long,  long 
ago,  and  everything  was  different  now. 

"They  got  in  quite  safely,"  he  said,  struggling 
against  a  choking  constriction  of  the  throat.  "Then" 
— his  head  swam,  and  it  seemed  the  air  was  thick 
with  darting  sparks  of  fire.  "Then— just  as  Aleck  was 
laying  Mr.  Hector  down,  a  sniiier's  bullet" 

"Hit  Aleck?"  she  gasped. 

"Hit  Aleck." 

"And— and  killed  him." 

The  dominie  bowed  his  head,  fearing  to  look  into 
the  stricken,  agonized  face  before  him. 

V. 
lll'HEN  he  viTtured  to  look  up  again  .Maigaici 
'  '  Gordon  stood  blenched  and  rigid,  one  haml  clutching 
the  back  of  the  chair  from  which  she  had  just  risen.  He 
took  her  gently  by  the  arm.  "Sit  down,  Maggie,"  he 
said  softly. 

She  obeyed  mechanically,  and  the  dominie  sat  beside 
her.  She  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  he  was  there, 
that  he  held  her  hand  and  was  chafing  it  in  an  anguish 
of  sympathy.  From  her  bloodless  lips  came  a  low 
moan,  to  him  the  inarticulate  cry  of  a  breaking  henrt. 

"Margaret,"    he    whispered.      "Dear    Mar 
mother  of  a  hero  cannot  but  be  brave." 

"Aleck  is  dead,"  she  said,  as  if  that  were  the  end  of 
all  things. 

"He  died  nobly  and  gloriously,"  said  the  dominie. 
Continued  on  page  81 
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W'lutl  d'ye  think,  lad;  what  d'ye  think- 
As  the  roaring  crowds  go  by? 
As  the  banners  flare  and  the  brasses  blare. 
And  the  great  guns  rend  the  sky? 
As  the  women  laugh  like  they'd  all  gone  mad. 
And  the  champagne  glasses  clink. 
Oh,  you're  gripping  me  hand  so  tightly,  lad. 
I'm  a-wonderin':  what  d'ye  think? 

D'ye  think  o'  the  boys  we  used  t-o  know. 

And  how  they'd  have  topped  the  fun? 

Tom  and  Charlie,  and  Jack  and  Joe, 

Gone  now,  every  one. 

How  they'd  have  cheered  a-  the  .joy-bells  chime. 

And  they  grabbed  each  girl  for  a  kiss! 

And  now — they're  rotting  in  Flanders  slime. 

And  they  gave  their  lives — for  this. 

Or  else  d'ye  think  of  the  many  a  time, 

When  we  wished  we  too  was  dead.  . 

Up  to  our  knees  in  the  freezin'  grime. 

With  the  fires  of  hell  overhead? 

When  the  youth  and  the  strength  of  us  .sapped  away. 

And  we  cursed  in  our  ra.ge  and  pain — 

And  yet — we  haven't  a  word  to  say— 

We're  glad.     We'd  do  it  again. 

I'm  scared  that  they  pity  us.     Come,  old  boy. 
Let's  leave  them  their  flags  and  their  fu.«s. 
We'd  surely  be  hating  to  spoil  their  .joy 
With  the  sight  of  such  wrecks  as  us. 
Let's  slip  away  quietly,  you  and  me. 
And  we'll  talk  of  our  chums  out  there: 
You  with  your  eyes  that'll  never  see, 
Mo  that'*  wheeled  in  a  chair. 


THE   MENACE   IN  THE   SOUTH 


pei'- 
lias 
has 


BOLSHEVISM  has  gripped  Mexico.  Su 
imposed  on  the  disorder  and  terroi-Ism  which 
been  the  lot  of  the  peon  for  many  years,  it 
created  a  condition  there  that  can 
be  described  only  as  chaos.  The 
lives  and  property  of  the  foreign 
population,  mostly  American  and 
Canadian,  are  jeopardized.  More 
sfrious  still,  Mexico  is  being  made 
the  starting  point  from  which  the 
contagion  of  Bolshevism  may 
.'Spread. 

Therefore,  the  affairs  of  Mexico 
cannot  be  regarded  as  foreign  to 
Canadians.  Divided  from  that  land 
by  a  hemisphere,  Canada  has  yet  a 
vital  interest  in  the  settling  of  the 
disorder  that  is  making  Mexico  a 
menace  to  all  North  America. 

The  United  States  is  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  man  who  sees  his  neigh- 
bor's house  afire  and  the  wind  settl- 
ing in  his  own  direction;  Canada  is 
one  lot  farther  removed  but,  if  the 
fire  is  not  stopped,  it  will  ultimately 
reach  there. 

I  was  eight  weeks  in  Mexico  and 
1  saw  and  heard  things  that  will 
probably  not  be  credited.  I  want  to 
set  some  of  them  down,  however,  so 
that  Canada  may  gain  some  con- 
ception of  the  menace  in  the  South. 


^pEN  years  ago  there  had  settled         "*• 

in  Mexico  more  than  4,000 
-Americans.  Some  had  taken  out 
their  Mexican  papers.  Others  re- 
tained their  American  citizenship. 
They  were  there  as  mine  owners,  as 
mine  workers,  as  engineers,  as  rail- 
road operators,  as  promoters,  as 
ranchers,  as  workers  and  owners  of 
cotfee  plantations,  of  sugar  planta- 
tions, of  cotton  factories  and  sugar 
mills.  They  had  been  welcomed  to 
Mexico  by  the  Diaz  Government. 
They  had  put  into  Mexico  thirty 
years  of  thrift  and  work  and  capital  savings;  and  they 
were  re-investing  their  accrued  profits  in  Mexico.  To- 
day, where  are  these  40,000  American  settlers  in 
Mexico?  Run  out  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet,  robbed 
and  looted  and  "revolooted"  by  bandits,  by  revolution- 
ary bands,  by  Carranza  soldiers,  tortured,  murdered, 
maltreated,  mutilated.  Of  the  40,000  American  set- 
tlers in  Mexico,  less  than  5,000  remain  to-day;  and  they 
,ne  huddled  in  the  cities  because  no  human  liife — or  for 
that  matter  animal  life  either  if  it  can  be  run  off  by 
bandits — is  safe  outside  the  cities,  or  in  the  cities,  out- 
side a  house  after  nine  o'clock  at  night. 

Let  me  give  some  concrete  cases. 

I  think  of  a  farmer  who  sold  all  his  land  in  Kansas 
thirty  years  ago  and  bought  a  3,000-acre 
ranch  of  cactus  land  in  the  sugar  section 
of  South-P^astern  Mexico.  The  name  of 
the  place  I  dare  not  give  more  specifically; 
for  it  would  expose  the  family's  dispersed 
heirs  to  the  vengeance  of  confiscation  or 
murder.  The  cactus  land  cost  a  few  dol- 
lars an  acre — slightly  more  than  we  in 
the  Canadian  North-West  could  get  for 
wild  land  during  the  same  era  of  Mani- 
toba and  the  prairies,  where  I  roamed  as 
a  child.  The  cactus  and  sage  brush  and 
;;rease  wood  were  grubbed  out.  The  land 
was  fenced.  A  ranch  house  was  built. 
Houses  for  the  tenant  hands  were  built.  A 
little  herd  of  horses  and  mules  and  cattle 
multiplied  to  300  head  of  cattle  and  over 
100  of  horses  and  mules.  Finally,  sugar 
warehouses  went  up  and  railroad  sidings 
were  run  in.  Seven  years  ago,  the  Kansas 
farmer  was  employing  700  peons.  He  had 
—as  we  say  in  the  West— begun  to  cash  in 
for  his  thirty  years  of  hard  work  and 
thrift  and  good  management.  At  the  time  that  Kansas 
farmer  came  to  the  sage  brush  country,  wages  were  12 
to  25  cents  a  day.  He  was  paying  his  hands  75c  to 
SL.W. 


By  Agnes  C.  Laut 


Mexican   troops   on  th*  move.       This  is   a   typical   troop   train. 


Edjtok's  Note— J/?ss  Laut  has  just  returned  from  an  eight  weeks' 
trip  to  Mexico.  She  found  conditions  there  so  extremehi  (/rave  that 
"the.  menace  in  the  south"  exteiuh  even  ns  far  north  as  Canada.  Mexico 
is  not  only  torn  ivith  racial  dissension  and  revolutionary  fury,  hut  is 
rapidly  passimg  into  the  hands  of  the  Bolshevists.  In  consequence  a 
serious  menace  is  being  created  for  the  whole  North  American  con- 
tinent, and  Miss  Lout  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  Me.rico  as  it  is  to-day. 


led  by  two  peddlers,  who  had  strapped  on  bandoliers 
and  rifles  and  called  themselves  generals.  The  man 
who  was  a  cut-throat,  serving  a  criminal  sentence  in  a 
dungeon  yesterday,  may  be  an  official  general  to-day 
or  to-morrow.  Tha  man  who  is  an  official  general 
under  Government  auspices  by  daylight,  may  don  a 


The  Mexican  .Method 

r  .N  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  swooped  down  oin     m 

*■    revolutionary  bands.     It  doesn't  matter  very  much 

which  band  did  It.     There  were  about  200  in  the  band 


A  peon  family 
conditions 

the  native  Meiicana. 


■  >  ml  Hpction.       Living 
arv    guile    primitive    among 


burglars'  mask  and  go  on  a  raiding  expedition  at  night. 
cf   which   the  famous   high-powered   gray   automobiW 
marned  by  masked  officers,  who  robbed  the  good  houses 
of  Mexico  City,  is  an  example. 

Nor  does  it  matter  very  much 
under  which  of  the  shifting  dicta- 
torships, in  the  sacred  name  of 
democracy  during  the  last  six  years, 
this  particular  crime  was  per- 
petrated. Whoever  was  in  po^'er 
was  answerable  for  the  crime,  ex 
actly  as  New  York  would  be 
answerable  for  the  crime,  wbetbei 
Republicans  or  Democrats  were  is 
power,  if  a  similar  outrage  befeU 
any  one  of  the  8,000  Mexicans  now 
residing  in  New  York  City. 

The   Raiders   at  Work 

f  .\  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  avop 
I  ed  down  from  the  hills  one  of  *he 
bandit  bands,  one  of  the  500  such 
bands  which  have  swept  Mexico 
bare  as  a  land  scoured  by  some 
scourge  from  the  depths  of  Hell. 
The  stock  was  all  run  off,  or 
slaughtered  and  maltreated  on  the 
spot.  Why  maltreated?  "To  see 
'em  squirm,"  as  a  bandit,  frenzied 
drunk  with  pulque,  explained.  The 
storehouses  were  looted.  What 
couldn't  be  carried  away  was  gutte<l 
and  set  in  flames.  Flour— flour  for 
which  Mexican  women  and  children 
have  since  gone  hungry — was  rip 
ped  open  and  trampled  in  the 
ground.  All  the  barb  wire  was 
slashed  and  carried  off.  Furniture 
was  cut  into  kindling  wood.  Pic- 
tures were  slashed.  Clothing  and 
small  jewelry  were  taken  to  deck 
the  wild  harlots,  who  rode  with  the 
patriots  on  their  expeditions  in  the 
sacred  name  of  freedom;  but  more 
than  personal  trinkets  were  caught. 
It  was  pay  day  at  the  ranch.  On 
pay  day,  it  had  been  customary  at 
the  ranch  for  the  mother  and  daughters  to  go  to  the 
nearest  city  and  bring  the  pay  envelopes  out  in  cash. 
Providentially  that  day,  the  train  was  late.  The 
women  of  the  ranch  had  not  come  out;  and  that  fact 
is  all  that  saved  tfiem  from  the  fate  of  hundreds,  yes, 
thousands  of  women  and  girls.  But  the  bandits  wanted 
money  and  demanded  it  of  the  old  father.  He  gave 
them  all  the  cash  he  had.  The  one  Mexican,  who  tried 
to  protect  him,  the  bandits  shot  on  the  spot  With  700 
peon  helpers  and  only  200  drunken  bandits,  why  didn't 
the  American  defend  himself?  Because  the  Carranza 
Government  does  not  permit  Americans  to  possess  fin- 
arms  to  the  extent  of  one  pistol,  or  one  rifle,  or  one 
round  of  cartridges.  That  is  why  this  frontiersman, 
-•  whose    ancestors    pioneered    the    Bloody 

Ground   of  the   West,   could   not  raise   a 
hand  to  defend  himself  without  exposing 
700  of  his  people  to  a  shambles. 
When  I  was  in  Mexico  less  than  a  month 
,  ngo,  one  little  settlement  of  Mexicaks  did 

'  so   try   to   defend    themselves   from    loot. 

They  wanted  to  keep  their  mules  from  be- 
ing stolen  out  of  the  plows  as  they  were 
putting  in  their  crops.  The  presiding 
patriot  of  the  district,  who  called  hintself 
'a  general"  fell  on  them  inside  of  a  week, 
and  35  innocent  Mexicans  were  massacred 
—chiefly  by  bayonet  and  machete,  or  what 
would  call  a  broadaxr 

The  Scotchman   Wan   Ki-Kpcct^^ 

CO  the  old  Kansas  farmer  was  led  ttul  in 
^    be  tortured   into  exposing  where  the 
.supposed    pay    envelopes     were     hidden, 
'    What  happened  I  shall  not  tell.     It  is  not 
tellable.     They  put  a  rope  round  his  neck 
and  began  working  him  up  and  down  an 
.' mporized  scaffolding  to  the  blows  and  prods  of  rifle 
j;iid  machete.    He  went  raving  mad.    The  torture  stop- 
ped only  v.hrr.  the  old  m:in  lost  cans.-iousncss.     Then 
ill.-   r;-.iich   h;  US",  the  barns,  the  warehouses   were  set 
on  fire;  and  the  bandits,  decked  in  the  loot,  and  drunk 
with  lust  and  crime,  rode  off  with  jeers  and  hoots.    On 
that  ranch  was  a  young  Scotchman  as  foreman  of  the 
warehouses  and   stores.     On  him   they  did  not  lay   a 
finger.      Why?      Because  he  claimed  the  protection  of 
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another  flag-.  Time  was  when  the  American  flag  wrap- 
ped round  a  man  protected  him  from  insult  or  wrong 
in  any  part  of  the  world;  or  the  United  States  had  to 
know  the  reason  why.  Elocutionists  used  to  recite  a 
very  beautiful  poem  about  that  flag  protecting  a  man 
amid  an  alien  horde.  Yet  that  flag  has  been  tied  to  the 
tail  of  a  donkey  and  with  half-naked  urchins  as  pages 
for  the  donkey's  train  dragged  through  the  streets  of 
a  city  in  Mexico  to  the  shouts  of  a  rabble. 

Let  it  be  added  that  the  Carranza  Government  fin- 
ally caught  and  shot  one  leader  of  this  band.  Heart 
and  viscera  were  taken  from  the  body,  the  body  packed 
with  salt  and  exposed  standing  upright  in  a  coffin  as 
a  warning  for  days;  but  the  point  is — the  same  condi- 
tions of  outlawry  and  banditry  are  rampart  in 
Mexico  to-day  except  in  the  immediate  environs  of 
the  well-policed  cities.  After  seven  years  of  revolu- 
tion, or  "revolooting"  in  the  sacred  name  of  freedom, 
such  crimes  are  still  rampant.  Mexico  lies  crucified 
under  the  heel  of  bands  of  bandits  and  cut-throats,  who 
compose  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  her  popu- 
lation. What  happened  to  that  ranch  happened  to  such 
scores  and  hundreds  of  other  ranches — American  and 
Mexican — that  the  tale  can  never  be  told.  Nor  can  the 
half  of  any  one  tale  be  told.  Details  of  these  cases  can 
only  be  told  in  some  pathological  laboi'atory,  where 
post  mortems  are  performed  on  the  brains  of  fiends. 
If  any  one  challenges  this  statement,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
send  the  details  of  cases  that  have  happened  within 
eight  miles  of  the  heart  of  Mexico  City  within  the  last 
two  years,  of  cases  that  are  on  medical  record  now. 

No  Respect  for  the  U.S.  Flag 

T  HAVE  spoken  of  the  desecration  of  the  American 
*■    flag. 

One  more  case.  This  time  an  American  Methodist 
clergyman  beloved  by  the  whole  community,  Mexican 
and  foreign.  The  rabble  came  to  his  door,  tore  down 
the  American  flag  and  called  him  out.  He  was  ordered 
at  rifle  point  to  spit  on  the  flag  and  stamp  upon  it.  At 
first  the  enormity  of  the  command  did  not  dawn  on 
him.    Then  he  drew  himself  up. 

"Never!  Not  till  the  crack  of  doom  and  back  again," 
he  shouted  above  the  jeers. 

Rifles  and  revolvers  were 
jammed  against  his  head. 

"You're  a  dead  man 
then,"  the  leading  jefe 
blustered. 

"Better    dead    and    the 
flag  undefiled,"  he  shouted  . 
back,   "than  alive   and   all 
the  flag  stands  for  down  in 
the  mud." 

Instantly,  the  mob  tied 
the  flag  to  the  mudguard 
of  a  motor.  It  was  rain- 
ing. The  streets  were 
swimming  in  slime.  With 
the  clergyman  clubbed  in 
front  of  the  mob,  the  car 
was  run  down  the  main 
street  of  the  city  dragging 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  in 
the  slime,  rifle  shots  crack- 
ing overhead  to  the  door  of 
the  penitentiary,  where  the 
clergyman  and  a  band  of 
Y.M.C.A.  workers,  who 
had  come  to  his  rescue, 
were  thrown  inside  a  cell; 
and  all  that  prevented  that 
group  of  Americans  suff'er- 
ing  massacre  was  that  two 
other  mobs  of  bandits  came 
into  the  city,  one  from  the 
North,  one  from  the  South ; 

they  were  so  busy  .murdering  each  other  that  friends 
could  set  the  clergyman  and  the  Y.M.C.A.  boys  free. 

XXriTHIN  the  past  year  11  workers  in  the  American 
oil  fields  have  been  murdered,  30  assaulted  and 
paymasters  robbed  to  the  amount  of  $150,000  (pesos). 
By  "assaulted,"  I  don't  mean  simply  frisked  and 
hustled.  I  mean  beaten  insensible  so  that  some  have 
been  left  maimed  for  life,  their  lives  outraged,  some 
even  driven  insane.  If  you  want  to  realize  what  the 
raiding  of  a  train  means  I  could  tell  the  details  where  a 
train  was  held  up,  all  the  passengers  robbed,  two 
Mexican  women  taken  off,  stripped  naked  and  thrown 
into  a  vat  of  black  train  oil. 

German  Deviltry  in  a  Paradise 

'pHE   deviltries  in  the  first  place  were  financed  by 

German     money.       Secret     German     propaganda, 

working  through  Bolsheviki,  lashed  an  ignorant  popu- 


lace into  a  frenzy.  But  do  not  think  the  whole  nation 
is  an  ignorant  populace!  Of  fifteen  million  people,  ten 
million  do  not  speak  even  Spanish  and  are  pure  Indian. 
Of  the  five  million,  at  least  two  represent  the  best  that 
any  nation  can  produce  in  art,  in  genius,  in  science; 
and  in  its  topography  the  land  is  a  garden  of  paradise 
inexhaustible  in  its  wealth.  In  minerals,  in  fruits,  in 
cereals,  in  forests,  it  produces  anything  to  be  found 
from  Saskatchewan  to  Panama;  and  it  raises  always 
two  crops  a  year — sometimes  three.  The  land,  itself, 
is  of  an  area  about  equal  to  France  and  Italy,  or 
Germany  and  Switzerland  and  Spain.  It  has  twenty- 
eight  distinct  states  and  some  minor  provinces. 

Imagine  German  propaganda  turned  amuck  in  this 
land!  At  one  stage  of  the  game,  German  propaganda 
came  to  Mexico  and  charged  American  soldiers  and 
settlers  with  the  same  crimes  against  Mexican  women 
as  Germans  perpetrated  against  Belgian  and  French. 
This  choice  piece  of  deviltry  was  circulated  by  the 
Bolsheviki  in  the  West  and  Centre  Mexican  States, 
where  the  people  are  remote  and  could  not  know  the 
fraud.  The  book  was  not  circulated  on  the  American 
Border,  or  on  the  Gulf,  or  in  the  big  cities,  for  there 
Americans  were  living  and  the  Mexicans  knew  differ- 
ently. 

German  official  propaganda  is  now  dead.  Bolsheviki 
propaganda  is  not  dead  however.  It  is  more  active  than 
it  has  ever  been;  and  it  is  now  trying  to  fan  up  bad 
relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  by  a 
species  of  subtle  propaganda  of  which  I  shall  tell  later. 
It  is  easier  to  kindle  a  flame  than  to  quench  it. 

Outside  the  different  city  limits,  Mexico  is  as  lawless 
as  at  any  time  during  the  past  seven  revolutionary 
years.  Murder,  outrage,  rape,  assassinations,  banditry, 
kidnapping — are  as  rife  to-day  outside'  city  limits  as 
at  any  time  during  the  actual  armed  fighting  of  differ- 
ent revolutionary  leaders.  Only  last  fall,  an  American 
boy,  who  was  an  engineer  in  the  mining  country,  was 
kidnapped.  His  people  in  California  received  a  demand 
for  $5,000.  They  were  hard  pressed  to  find  the  money. 
The  bandits  cut  off  his  ears  and  sent  them  to  his  par- 
ents.    The  family  scraped  the  money  together  some- 


budged  from  the  present  system,  he  would  be  assassin- 
ated. What  is  the  present  system?  It  is  for  a  general 
to  charge  on  his  payroll  for  eight  to  ten  thousand 
soldiers,  when  he  has  only  three  to  five  thousand  sol- 
diers; and  not  to  pay  the  three  to  five  thousand  except 
when  he  has  to.  They  are  promised  75  cents  to  $1  a 
day,  and  are  given  25  cents  "and  a  free  hand";  and  in 
one  section  I  visited,  they  were  not  given  even  the  25 
cents.  They  were  literally  hungry  in  the  Tehuantepec 
Country.  That  is  why  Carranza's  soldiers  by  day  turn- 
ed into  bandits  at  night.  That  and  the  11  murders  and 
30  assaults  and  $150,000  stolen — is  what  drove  the  oil 
producers  to  pay  the  bandit,  Pelaez,  protection  money, 
a  plain  blackmail. 

Protecting    the    Oil    Supply 

f~^ET  this  oil  matter  straight!     The  charge  is  con- 
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stantly  made  by  Carranza  that  the  oil  companies 
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A  very  common  scene;  a  town  occupied  by  federal  troops. 

how.  Came  back  a  second  demand  for  twice  the  first 
amount.  This  time  they  sent  his  fingers.  By  the  time 
the  family  had  scraped  up  the  second  instalment,  the 
boy  had  been  murdered.  I  could  tell  of  two  boys  simi- 
larly kidnapped  near  Mexico  City  while  I  was  there — 
one  badly  injured  in  a  roping  process — or  of  another 
boy  ransomed  for  $4,000  and  delivered  back  in  Mexico 
City  while  I  was  there,  in  broad  daylight  in  a  place  as 
public  as  Queen's  Park,  Toronto,  or  Beaver  Hill, 
Montreal. 

Carranza  Helpless 
/^RANTED  also  Carranza  would  stop  the  banditry  if 
^-'  he  could.  He  can't  or  he  would.  Of  his,  say 
twenty,  generals — I  forget  whether  the  number  is 
fifteen  or  twenty — the  number  varies — granted  five 
belong  to  the  young  Radical  progressive  group,  whom 
I  heard  declare  they  would  drive  out  "the  den  of 
thieves  or  die  in  the  attempt."  The  young,  clean  Radi- 
cals are  outnumbered  two  to  one;    and    if    Carranza 


are  financing  the  revolutions.  What  happened  and 
how  was  this:  at  one  stage  in  the  war,  oil  and  gas- 
oline supplies  ran  very  low.  We  were  within  three 
weeks  of  not  having  enough  to  keep  the  British  and 
American  Navy  going.  Franklin  Roosevelt  called  on 
the  oil  men  of  Mexico  to  speed  up;  and  German  spies 
were  on  the  ground  trying  to  burn  the  oil  tanks  and 
oil  wells  and  to  blow  up  the  eighty  to  one  hundred 
miles  of  pipe  lines  that  convey  the  oil  from  the  jungle 
of  the  hot  country  to  the  water  front.  (It  may  be 
said — pipe  lines  cost  the  companies  millions  of  dollars 
before  they  got  a  cent  back  for  their  outlays.)  The 
Germans  were  also  financing  the  rebel  bands  in  their 
deviltries.  One  of  the  leading  revolutionists  in  the  oil 
country — ^by  name,  Pelaez — came  to  the  oil  companies. 
"Pay  me,"  he  said,  ''enough  to  keep  and  pay  my 
men;  and  I'll  protect  you  from  all  other  bands." 

And  with  the  full  connivance  and  knowledge  of  the 
State  Department,  pay  him  they  did.  Some  say  the 
amount  runs  to  $60,000  a  month,  some  say  less;  but 
as  Pelaez  has  5,000  trained  men,  it  is  probable  not 
less  than  $60,000.  Henceforth,  if  a  small  band  ran 
amuck,  Pelaez  took  to  the  high  road  after  them; — 
there    were    ragged    skeletons    hanging    to    telegraph 

poles.  How  then,  have 
the  companies  been  robbed 
so  heavily,  in  the  last 
years?  Because  not  all 
pay  Pelaez;  and  because 
some  of  the  companies 
have  to  go  to  the  oil  fields 
by  launch  down  a  narrow 
canal.  Now  before  you 
c'an  take  a  launch  out  in 
Mexico,  you  have  to  declare 
to  the  customs  officials 
how  much  money  you  are 
taking  out — so  many  pesos 
in  gold,  so  much  silver,  so 
much  copper;  and  when 
the  bandits  fire  across  the 
prow  of  a  launch,  they  ut- 
ter naive  demands  for  ex- 
actly the  amounts  of  gold, 
silver  and  copper,  which 
the  customs  manifest  de- 
clares. Who  told  them? 
Who  are  these  bands? 
Sometimes  Carranza  sol- 
diers take  to  the  road 
with  a  "free  hand";  and 
marked  coins  of  identifi- 
cation are  found  on  their 
rS  persons  in  the  low  dives  of 

jj  Tampico. 

Why    doesn't    Carranza 
put  this  knavery  down? 
Because  he  can't, 
not  control   this  region  except  in 


Because 
name. 


he   does 


How  the  Bandits  Got  Firearms 

npHE  question  is  asked  where  do  the  bandits  get  fire 
■*■  arms  and  ammunition,  if  the  foreign  companies  do 
not  supply  both?  All  the  bandit  rifles  are  old  Mausers 
bought  from  Japan;  and  the  bullets  used  are  stamped 
Mexico  City.  The  bandits  get  their  munition  by  pay- 
ing 10  to  25  cents  to  the  Carranza  soldiers  for  car- 
tridge belts  and  by  raiding  garrisons  for  the  rifles. 
Drugged  pulque  plays  its  part,  too.  Dynamite  is  us- 
ually stolen  from  construction  and  mining  companies, 
or  from  passing  freight  trains  known  to  be  carrying 
such  inland.  The  United  States  will  not  permit  one 
pound  of  ammunition  to  be  shipped  to  anyone  but 
Carranza. 

When    American    Ambassador    Fletcher    came    up 
Continued  on  page  69 
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ALL   the   day   long 
/-\    Bulldog  Carney 
i^had     found, 
where    the    trail    was 
soft,    the    old    imprint 
of    that    goblined    in- 
turned  hoof.     All  day 
in  the  saddle,  riding  a 
trail  that  winds  in  and 
out  among  rocks^  and 
trees,    and    cliffs 
monotonously    similar, 
the  hush  of  the  ever- 
lasting hills  holding  in 
subjection  man's  soul, 
the  towering  giants  of 
embattled      rocks 
thrusting  up  towards 
God's  dome  pigmying 
to     nothingness     that 
rat,  a  man,  produces  a 
comatose   condition  of 
mind;  man  becomes  a 
child,    incapable    of 
little    beyond    the 
recognition    of    trivial 
things ;      the      erratic 
swoop   of   a   bird,   the 
sudden    roar    of    a 
cataract,  the  dirge-like 
sigh  of  wind  through 
the    harp    of    a    giant 
pine. 

And     so,     curiously. 
Bulldog's    fancy    had 
toyed    aimlessly    with 
the     history     of     the 
cayuse    that    owned 
that     inturned     left 
forefoot.      Always    where    the    hoof's 
imprint     lay      was     the     flat     track 
of     a     miner's     boot,     the     hob-nails 
denting  the  black  earth  with  stolid  per- 
sistency.   But  the  owner  of  the  miner's 
boot  seemed  of  little  moment;   it  was 
the  abnormal  hoof  that,  by  a  strange 
perversity,  haunted  Carney. 

The  man  was  probably  a  placer  min- 
er coming  down  out  of  the  Eagle  Hills, 
leading  a  pack  pony  that  carried  his 
duffel  and,  perhaps,  a  small  fortune  in 
gold.  Of  course,  like  Carney,  he  was 
heading  for  steel,  for  the  town  of  Buck- 
ing Horse. 

Toward  evening,  as  Carney  rode 
down  a  winding  trail  that  led  to  the 
ford  of  Singing  Water,  rounding  an 
abrupt  turn,  the  mouth  of  a  huge  cave 
yawned  in  the  side  of  a  cliff  away  to  his 
left  Something  of  life  had  melted  into 
its  dark  shadow  that  had  the  semblance 
of  a  man;  or  it  might  have  been  a  bear 
or  a  wolf.  Lower  down  in  the  valley 
that  was  called  the  Valley  of  the 
Grizzley's  Bridge,  his  buckskin  shied,  and  with  a  snort 
of  fear  left  the  trail  and  elliptically  came  back  to  it 
twenty  yards  beyond. 

IN  the  centre  of  the  ellipse,  on  the  trail,  stood  a  gaunt 
form,  a  huge  dog-wolf.  He  was  a  sinister  figure,  his 
snarling  lips  curled  back  from  strong  yellow  fangs,  his 
wide,  powerful  head  low  hung,  and  the  black  bristles 
on  his  back  erect  in  challenge. 

The  whole  thing  was  weird,  uncanny;  for  a  single 
wolf  to  stand  his  ground  in  daylight  was  unusual. 

Instinctively  Bulldog  reined  in  the  buckskin,  and  half 
turning  in  the  saddle,  with  something  of  a  shudder, 
searched  the  ground  at  the  wolf's  feet  dreading  to  find 
something.    But  there  was  nothing. 

The  dog-wolf,  with  a  snarling  twist  of  his  head, 
sprang  into  the  bushes  just  as  Carney  dropped  a  hand 
to  his  gun;  his  quick  eye  had  seen  the  movement. 

Carney  had  meant  to  camp  just  beyond  the  ford  of 
Singing  Water,  but  the  usually  placid  buckskin  was 
fretful,  nervous. 

A  haunting  something  was  in  the  air;  Carney,  him- 
self, felt  it.  The  sudden  apparition  of  the  wolf  could 
not  account  for  this  mental  unrest,  either  in  man  or 
bea?t.  for  they  were  both  inured  to  the  trail,  and  a 
wolf  meant  little  beyond  a  skulking  beast  that  a  pistol 
-hot  would  drive  away. 

High  above  the  rider  towered  Old  Squaw  Mountain. 
It  was  like  a  battered  feudal  castle,  on  its  upper 
loaches  turret  and  tower  and  bastion  catching  vagrant 
shafts  of  gold  and  green,  as,  beyond,  in  the  far  West, 
a  flaming  sun  slid  down  behind  the  Selkirks.     Where 


bod}   struck  rocks.  lro«,  roots:  it  Jigeered   ab.ul    „.,    liie   rough   earth   like    a   cork. 
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Pursuit!    that    was 
the    very    thing;     in- 
stinctively    the     rider 
turned    in    his    saddle 
one  hand  on  the  horn, 
and  held  his  piercing 
gray  eyes  on  the  back 
trail  searching  for  the 
embodiment   of  this 
phantasy.    The  unrest 
had  developed  that  far 
into  conception,  some- 
thing evil  hovered  on 
his  trail,  man  or  beast. 
But    he    saw    nothing 
but    the    swaying 
kaleidoscope  of  tumb- 
ing    forest    shadows ; 
rocks,  that  half  gloom- 
ed,    took     fantastic 
forms;    bushes    that 
swayed  with  the  roll- 
ing gait  of  a  grizzley. 

The  buckskin  had 
quickened  his  pace  as 
if,  tired  though  he 
was,  he  would  go  on 
beyond  that  valley  of 
fef.r  before  they  camp- 
ed. 

Where  the  trail 
skirted  the  brink  of  a 
cliff  that  had  a  drop  of 
fifty  feet,  Carney  felt 
the  horse  tremble,  and 
saw  him  hug  the  inner 
wall;  and,  when  they 
had  rounded  the  point 
the  buckskin,  with  a 
snort  of  relief,  clamped  the  snaffle  in 
his  teeth  and  broke  into  a  canter. 

"I  wonder — ^by  Jove!"  and  Bulldog, 
pulling  the  buckskin  to  a  stand,  slip- 
ped from  his  back,  and  searched  the 
black-loamed  trail. 

"I  believe  you're  right,  Pat,"  he  said, 
addressing  the  buckskin;  "something 
happened  back  there." 

He  walked  for  a  dozen  paces  ahead 
of  the  horse,  his  keen  gray  eyes  on  the 
earth.  He  stopped  and  rubbed  his 
chin,  thinking,  thinking  aloud. 

'"There  are  tracks,  Patsy  boy — 
moccasins ;  but  we've  lost  our  gunboat- 
footed  friend.  What  do  you  make  of 
that.  Patsy— gone  over  the  cliff?  But 
that  damn  wolf's  pugs  are  here;  he's 
traveled  up  and  down.  By  gad !  two  of 
them!" 


he  rode  in  the 
chill  had  struck  the 
vaults,  dungeons; 
hung  heavy  like  the 
drooping    with    the 


T^ 


twisted  valley  a 
a  i  r,  suggesting 
the  giant  ferns 
plumes  of  knights 
..wi,...^    r, death  dew.  A  reach- 

ing stretch  of  salmon  bushes  studied  with  myriad 
berries  that  gleamed  like  topaz  jewels  hedged  on  both 
sides  the  purling,  frothing  stream  that  still  held  the 
green  tint  of  its  glacier  birth. 

Many  times  in  his  opium  running  Carney  had  swung 
along  this  wild  trail  almost  unconscious  of  the  way,  his 
mind  traveling  far  afield;  now  back  to  the  old  days  of 
club  life;  to  the  years  of  army  routine;  to  the  bright 
and  happy  scenes  where  rich-gowned  women  and  cul- 
tured men  laughed  and  bantered  with  him:  at  times  it 
was  the  newer  rough  life  of  the  West;  the  ever-present 
warfare  of  man  again.st  man;  the  yesterday  where  he 
had  won,  or  the  to-morrow  where  he  might  cast  a  los- 
ing hazard— where  the  dice  might  turn  groggily  from 
a  six-spotted  side  to  a  deuce,  and  the  thrower  take  a 
fall. 

BUT  to-night,  as  he  rode,  something  of  depression,  of 
a  narrow  environment,  of  an  evil  one,  was  astride 
the  withers  of  his  horse;  the  mountains  seemed  to  close 
in  and  oppress  him.  The  buckskin,  too,  swung  his 
heavy  lop-ears  irritably  back  and  forth,  hack  and  forth. 
Sometimes  one  ear  was  pricked  forward  as  though  its 
owner  searched  the  beyond,  the  now  glooming  valley 
that,  at  a  little  distance,  was  but  a  blur,  the  other  ear 
held  backward  as  though  It  would  drink  in  the  sounds 
of  pursuit. 


'HEN,  in  silence,  Carney  moved 
along  the  way,  searching  and  pon- 
dering; cast  into  a  curious,  supersti- 
tious mood  that  he  could  not  shake  off. 
The  inturned  hoof-print  had  vanished,  so  the  owner  of 
the  big  feet  that  carried  hob-nailed  boots  did  not  ride. 

Each  time  that  Carney  stopped  to  bend  down  in  study 
of  the  trail  the  buckskin  pushed  at  him  fretfully  with 
his  soft  muzzle  and  rattled  the  snaffle  against  his  bridle 
teeth. 

At  last  Carney  stroked  the  animal's  head  reassur- 
ingly, saying:  "You're  quite  right,  pal — it's  none  of  our 
business.  Besides,  we're  a  pair  of  old  grannies  imagin- 
ing things." 

But  as  he  lifted  to  the  saddle.  Bulldog,  like  the  horse, 
felt  a  compelling  inclination  to  go  beyond  the  Valley  of 
the  Grizzley's  Bridge  to  camp  for  the  night. 

Even  as  they  climbed  to  a  higher  level  of  flat  land, 
from  back  on  the  trail  that  was  now  lost  in  the  deepen- 
ing gloom,  came  the  howl  of  a  wolf;  and  then  from 
somewhere  beyond  floated  the  answering  call  of  the  dog- 
wolf's  mate— a  whimpering,  hungry  note  in  her  weird 

wail. 

"Bleat,  damn  you!"  Carney  cursed  softly;  "if  you 
bother  us  I'll  sit  by  with  a  gun  and  watch  Patsy  boy 
kick  you  to  death." 

As  if  some  genii  of  the  hills  had  taken  up  and  sent  on 
silent  waves  his  challenge,  there  came  filtering  through 
the  pines  and  birch  a  snarling  yelp. 

"By  gad!"  and  Carney  cocked  his  ear,  pulling  the 

horse  to  a  stand.  ,    .  .  ■„     u 

Then   in  the   heavy   silence  of  the  wooded   hills  he 

pushed  on  again  muttering,  "There^s  something  wrong 

about  that  wolf  howl — it's  different." 

Where  a  big  pine  had  showered  the  earth  with  cones 

till  the  covering  was  soft,  and  deep,  and  springy,  and 
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odorous  like  a  perfumed  mattress  of  velvet  he  hesi- 
lated;  but  the  buckskin,  in  the  finer  animal  reasoning, 

leaded  with  little  impatient  steps  and  shakes  of  the 

ad  that  they  push  on. 

Carney  yielded,  saying  softly:  "Go  on,  kiddie  boy; 
i    ace  of  mind  is  good  dope  for  a  sleep." 

CO  it  was  ten  o'clock  when  the  two  travelers,  Carney 
'-^  and  Pat,  camped  in  an  open,  where  the  moon,  like 
a  silver  mirror,  bathed  the  earth  in  reassuring  light. 
Here  the  buckskin  had  come  to  a  halt,  filled  his  lungs 
with  the  perfumed  air  in  deep  draughts,  and  turning 
his  head  half  round  had  waited  for  his  partner  to  dis- 
mount. 

It  was  curious  this  man  of  steel  nerve  and  flawless 
courage  feeling  at  all  the  guidance  of  unknown,  threat- 
ening, unexplainable  disquietude.  He  did  not  even 
build  a  fire;  but,  choosing  a  place  where  the  grass  was 
rich,  he  spread  his  blanket  beside  the  horse's  picket  pin. 
Bulldog's  life  had  provided  him  with  different  sleep- 
ing moods;  it  was  a  curious  subconscious  matter  of 
mental  adjustment  before  he  slipped  away  from  the 
land  of  knowing.  Sometimes  he  could  sleep  like  a  tired 
laborer,  heavily,  unresponsive  to  the  noise  of  turmoil; 
at  other  times,  when  deep  sleep  might  cost  him  his  life, 
his  senses  hovered  so  close  to  consciousness  that  a  dried 
leaf  scurrying  before  the  wind  would  call  him  to  alert 
action.  So  now  he  lay  on  his  blanket,  sometimes  over 
the  border  of  spirit  land,  and  sometimes  conscious  of 
the  buckskin's  pull  at  the  crisp  grass.  Once  he  came 
wide  awake,  with  no  movement  but  the  lifting  of  his 
eyelids.  He  had  heard  nothing;  and  now  the  gray 
eyes,  searching  the  moonlit  plain,  saw  nothing.  Yet 
within  was  a  full  consciousness  that  there  was  some- 
thing— not  close,  but  hovering  there  beyond. 

The  buckskin  also  knew.  He  had  been  lying  down,  but 
with  a  snort  of  discontent  his  forequarters  went  up  and 
he  canted  to  his  feet  with  a  spring  of  wariness.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  wolves. 

But  after  a  little  Carney  knew  it  was  not  the  wolves : 
they,  cunning  devils,  would  have  circled  beyond  his 
vision,  and  the  buckskin,  with  his  delicate  scent,  would 
have  swung  his  head  the  full  circle  of  the  compass;  but 
he  stood  facing  down  the  back  trail;  the  thing  was 
there,  watching. 

After  that  Carney  slept  again,  lighter  if  possible, 
thankful  that  he  had  yielded  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
horse  and  sought  the  open. 

Half-a-dozen  times  there  was  this  gentle  transition 
from  the  sleep  that  was  hardly  a  sleep,  to  a  full  acute 
wakening.  And  then  the  paling  sky  told  that  night  was 
slipping  off  to  the  Western  ranges,  and  that  beyond  the 
Rockies,  to  the  east,  day  was  sleepily  traveling  in  from 
the  plains. 

The  horse  was  again  feeding;  and  Carney, shakingofT 
the  lethargy  of  his  broken  sleep,  gathered  some  dried 
stunted  bushes,  and,  building  a  little  fire,  made  a  pot 
of  tea.  To  the  buckskin  as  he  mounted,  he  whispered 
that  he  considered  himself  no  end  of  a  superstitious  ass 
to  have  bothered  over  a  nothing. 

XTOT  far  from  where  Carney  had  camped,  the  trail 
^  he  followed  turned  to  the  left  to  sweep  around  a 
mountain,  and  here  it  joined,  for  a  time,  the  trail  run- 
ning from  Fort  Steel  west  toward  the  Kootenay.  The 
sun,  topping  the  Rockies,  had  lifted  from  the  earth  the 
graying  .shadows,  and  now  Carney  saw,  as  he  thought, 
the  hoof -prints  of  the  day  before. 

There  was  a  feeling  of  relief  with  this  discovery. 
There  had  been  a  morbid  disquiet  in  his  mind;  a  mental 
conviction  that  something  had  happened  to  that  intoed 
cayuse  and  his  huge-footed  owner.  Now  all  the  weird 
fancies  of  the  night  had  been  just  a  vagary  of  mind. 
Where  the  trail  was  earthed,  holding  clear  impressions, 
he  dismounted,  and  walked  ahead  of  the  buckskin,  read- 
ing the  lettered  clay.  Here  and  there  was  imprinted  a 
moccasined  foot;  once  there  was  the  impression  of 
boots;  but  they  were  not  the  huge  imprints  of  hob- 
nailed soles.  They  showed  that  a  man  had  dismounted, 
and  then  mounted  again;  and  the  cayuse  had  not  an  in- 
turned  left  forefoot;  also  the  toe  wall  of  one  hind  foot 
was  badly  broken.  His  stride  was  longer,  too;  he  did 
not  walk  with  the  short  step  of  a  pack  pony. 

The  indefinable  depression  took  possession  of  Bulldog 
again;  he  tried  to  shake  it  off — it  was  childish.  The 
huge-footed  one  perhaps  was  a  prospector,  and  had 
wandered  up  into  some  one  of  the  gulches  looking  for 
gold.  That  was  objecting  reason  formulating  an 
hypothesis. 

Then  presently  Carney  discovered  the  confusing  ele- 
ment of  the  same  cayuse  tracks  heading  the  other  way, 
as  if  the  man  on  horseback  had  traveled  both  up  and 
down  the  trail. 

Where  the  Bucking  Horse  trail  left  the  Kootenay 
trail  after  circling  the  mountains,  Carney  saw  that  the 
hoof-prthts  continued   toward   Kootenay.     And   there 


were  a  myriad  of  tracks;  many  mounted  men  had 
swung  from  the  Bucking  Horse  trail  to  the  Kootenay 
path;  they  had  gone  and  returned,  for  the  hoof-prints 
that  toed  toward  Bucking  Horse  lay  on  top. 

This  also  was  strange;  men  did  not  ride  out  from  the 
sleepy  old  town  in  a  troop  like  cavalry.  There  was  but 
one  explanation,  the  explanation  of  the  West — those 
mounted  men  had  ridden  after  somebody — had  trailed 
somebody  who  was  wanted  quick. 

This  crescendo  to  his  associated  train  of  thought 
obliterated  mentally  the  goblin-footed  cayuse,  the  huge 
hob-nailed  boot,  the  something  at  the  cliff,  the  hovering 
oppression  of  the  night — everything. 

Carney  closed  his  mind  to  the  torturing  riddle  and 
rede,  sometimes  humming  an  Irish  ballad  of  Mangin's. 

TT  was  late   afternoon   when   he   rode   into   Bucking 
A    Horse;  and  Bucking  Horse  was  in  a  ferment. 
Seth  Long's  hotel,  the  Gold  Nugget,  was  the  cauldron 
in  which  the  waters  of  unrest  seethed. 

A  lynching  was  in  a  state  of  almost  completion,  with 
Jeanette  Holt's  brother,  Harry,  elected  to  play  the 
leading  part  of  the  lynched.  Through  the  deference 
paid  to  his  well-known  activity  when  hostile  events  were 
afoot,  Carney  was  cordially  drawn  into  the  maelstrom 
of  ugly-tempered  men. 

Jeanette's  brother  may  be  said  to  have  suffered  from 
a  preponderance  of  opinion  against  him,  for  only  Jean- 
ette, and  with  less  energy,  Seth  Long,  were  on  his  side. 
All  Bucking  Horse,  angry  Bucking  Horse,  was  for 
-stringing  him  up  tout  de  suite.  The  times  were  pro- 
pitious for  this  entertainment,  for  Sergeant  Black,  of 
the  Mounted  Police,  was  over  at  Fort  Steel,  or  some- 
where else  on  patrol,  and  the  law  was  in  the  keeping  of 
the  mob. 

Ostensibly  Carney  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  law 
and  order.  That  is  what  he  meant  when,  leaning  cai-e- 
lessly  against  the  Nugget  Bar,  one  hand  on  his  hip, 
chummily  close  to  the  butt  of  his  six-gun,  he  said: 

"This  town  had  got  a  pretty  good  name,  as  towns  go 
in  the  mountains,  and  my  idea  of  a  man  that's  too 
handy  at  the  lynch  game  is,  that  he's  a  pretty  poor 
sport." 

"How's  that.  Bulldog?"  Kootenay  Jim  snapped. 
"He's  a  poor  sport."  Carney  drawled,  "because  he's 
got  a  hundred  to  one  the  best  of  it— first,  last,  and  al- 
ways: he  isn't  in  any  danger  when  he  starts,  because 
it's  a  hundred  men  to  one  poor  devil,  who,  generally 
isn't  armed,  and  he  knows  that  at  the  finish  his  mates 
will  perjure  themselves  to  save  their  own  necks.  I've 
.seen  one  or  two  lynch  mobs  and  they  were  generally 
egged  on  by  men  who  were  yellow." 

Carney's  gray  eyes  looked  out  over  the  room  full  of 
angry  men  with  a  quiet,  thoughtful  steadiness  that 
forced  home  the  conviction  that  he  was  wording  a  logic 
he  would  demonstrate.  No  other  man  in  that  room 
could  have  stood  up  against  that  plank  bar  and  declared 
himself  without  being  called  quick. 

"You  hear  fust  what  this  rat  done.  Bulldog,  then 
we'll  hear  what  you've  got  to  say,"  Kootenay  growled. 

"That's  well  spoken,  Kootenay,'"  Bulldog  answered. 
"I'm  fresh  in  off  the  trail,  and  perhaps  I'm  quieter  than 
the  rest  of  you,  but  first,  being  fresh  in  off  the  trail, 
there's  a  little  custom  to  be  observed." 

With  a  sweep  of  his  hand  Carney  waved  a  salute  to  a 
line  of  bottles  behind  the  bar. 

Jeanette,  standing  in  the  open  door  that  led  from 
the  bar  to  the  dining-room,  gripping  the  door  till  her 
nails  sank  into  the  pine,  felt  hot  tears  gush  into  her 
eyes.  How  wise,  how  cool  this  brave  Bulldog  that  she 
loved  so  well.  She  had  had  no  chance  to  plead  with 
him  for  help;  he  had  just  come  in  to  that  murder- 
crazed  throng,  and  the  words  had  been  hurled  at  him 
from  a  dozen  mouths  that  her  brother  Harry — Harry 
the  waster,  the  nogood,  the  gambler — had  been  found 
to  be  the  man  who  had  murdered  returning  miners  on 
the  trail  for  their  gold,  and  that  they  were  going  to 
string  him  up. 

And  now  there  he  stood,  her  god  of  a  man.  Bulldog 
Carney,  ranged  on  her  side,  calm,  and  brave.  It  was 
the  first  glint  of  hope  since  they  had  brought  her 
brother  in,  bound  to  the  back  of  a  cayuse.  She  had 
pushed  her  way  amongst  the  men,  but  they  were  like 
wolves ;  she  had  pleaded  and  begged  for  delay,  but  the 
evidence  was  so  overwhelming;  absolutely  hopeless  it 
had  appeared.    But  now  something  whispered  "Hope." 


TT  was  curious  the  quieting  effect  that  single  drink  at 
*■  the  bar  had;  the  magnetism  of  Carney  seemed  to 
envelop  the  men,  to  make  them  reasonable.  Ordinarily 
they  were  reasonable  men.  Bulldog  knew  this,  and  he 
played  the  card  of  reason. 

For  the  two  or  three  gun  men — Kootenay  Jim,  John 
of  Slocan,  and  Denver  Ike,  Carney  had  his  own  terrible 
personality  and  his  six-gun;  he  could  deal  with  those 
three  toughs  if  necessary. 


"Now  tell  me,  boys,  what  started  this  helk-ry," 
Carney  said  when  they  had  drunk. 

The  story  was  fired  at  him;  if  a  voice  hesitated,  a 
other  took  up  the  narrative. 

Miners  returning  from  the  gold  field  up  in  the  Eagle 
Hills  had  mysteriously  disappeared,  never  turning  up 
at  Bucking  Horse.  A  man  would  have  left  the  Eagle 
Hills,  and  somebody  drifting  in  from  the  same  place 
later  on,  would  ask  for  him  at  Bucking  Horse — nobody 
had  seen  him. 

Then  one  after  another  two  skeletons  had  been  found 
on  the  trail,  the  bodies  had  been  devoured  by  wolves. 
"And  wolves  don't  eat  gold— not  what  you'd  notice,  as 
a  steady  chuck,"  Kootenay  Jim  yelped. 

"Men  wolves  do,"  Carney  thrust  back,  and  his  gray 
eyes  said  plainly,  "That's  your  food,.  Jim." 

"Meanin'  what  by  that,  pard?"  Kootenay  snarled,  his 
face  evil  in  a  threat. 

"Just  what  the  words  convey — you  sort  them  out. 
Kootenay." 

But  Miner  Graham  mterposed.  "We  got  kinder 
leary  about  this  wolf  game,  Carney,  'cause  they  aint 
bothered  nobody  else  'cept  men  packin'  in  their  win- 
nin's  from  the  Eagle  Hills;  and  four  days  ago  Caribou 
Dave — here  he  is  sittin'  right  here — he  arrives  packin' 
Fourteen-foot  Johnson — that  is,  all  that's  left  of 
Fourteen-foot." 

"Johnson  was  my  pal,"  Caribou  Dave  interrupted, 
a  quaver  in  his  voice,  "and  he  leaves  the  Eagle  Nest 
two  days  ahead  of  me,  packin'  a  big  clean  up  of  gold 
on  a  cayuse.  He  was  goin'  to  mooch  aroun'  Buckin' 
Horse  till  I  creeps  in  afoot,  then  we  was  goin'  out.  We 
been  together  a  good  many  years,  ol'  Fourteen-foot 
and  me." 

Something  seemed  to  break  in  Caribou's  voice  ami 
Graham  added :  "Dave  finds  his  mate  at  the  foot  of  a 
cliff." 

Carney  started;  and  instinctively  Kootenay's  hand 
dropped  to  his  gun  thinking  something  was  going  U< 
happen. 

"I  dunno  just  what  makes  me  look  there  for  Four- 
teen-foot, Bulldog,"  Caribou  Dave  explained.  "I  was 
comin'  along  the  trail  seein'  the  marks  of  'em  damn  big 
feet  of  hisn,  and  they  looked  good  to  me — I  guess  I  was 
gettin'  kinder  homesick  for  him;  when  I'd  camp  I'd  go 
out  and  paw  'em  tracks;  'twas  kinder  like  shakin' 
hands.  We  been  together  a  good  many  years,  buckin' 
the  mountains,  and  the  plains,  and  sometimes  havin' 
a  bit  of  fun.  I'm  comin'  along,  as  I  says,  and  I  sees 
a  kinder  scrimmage  like,  as  if  his  old  tan-colored 
cayuse  had  got  gay,  or  took  the  blind  staggers,  or 
somethin';  there  was  a  lot  of  tracks.  But  I  give  up 
thinkin'  it  out,  'cause  I  knowed  if  the  damn  cayuse 
had  jack-rabbited  any.  Fourteen-foot  'd  pick  him  and 
his  load  up  and  carry  him.  Then  I  see  some  wolf  tracks 
— dang  near  as  big  as  a  steer's  they  was — and  I  figger 
Fourteen-foot's  had  a  set-to  with  a  couple  of  'em  timber 
coyotes  and  lammed  hell's  delight  out  of  'em,  'cause  he 
could  've  done  it.  Then  I'm  follerin'  the  cayuse's  trail 
again,  pickin'  it  up  here  and  there,  and  all  at  onct  it 
jumps  me  that  the  big  feet  is  missin'.  Sure  I  natui-al 
figger  Johnson's  got  mussed  up  a  bit  with  the  wolves 
and  is  ridin';  but  there's  the  dang  wolf  tracks  agen. 
And  some  moccasin  feet  has  been  passierin'  along,  too. 
Then  the  boss  tracks  cuts  out  just  same's  if  he'd 
spread  his  wings  and  gone  up  in  the  air — they  just 
aint." 

"Then  Caribou  gets  a  hunch  and  goes  back,  and  peeks 
over  the  cliff,"  Miner  Graham  added,  for  old  David  had 
stopped  speaking  to  bite  viciously  at  a  black  plug  of 
tobacco  to  hide  his  feelings. 

"I  dunno  what  made  me  do  it,"  Caribou  interrupted; 
"it  was  just  same's  Fourteen-foot's  callin'  me.  'There 
aint  nobody  can  make  me  believe  that  if  two  men 
paddles  together  twenty  years,  had  their  little  fights 
and  show-downs  and  still  sticks,  that  one  of  'em  is 
going  to  cut  clean  out  just  'cause  he  goes  over  the  Big 
Divide — 'taint  natural.  I  tell  you,  boys,  Fourteen- 
foot's  callin'  me — that's  what  he  is,  when  I  goes  back." 

TpHEN  Graham  had  to  take  up  the  narrative,  for 
-*-  Caribou,  heading  straight  for  the  bar.  pointed 
dumbly  at  a  black  bottle. 

"Yes,  Carney,"  Graham  said,  "Caribou  packs  into 
Buckin'  Horse  on  his  back  what  was  left  of  Fourteen- 
foot,  and  there  wasn't  no  gold  and  no  sign  of  the 
cayuse.  Then  we  swarms  out,  a  few  of  us,  and  picks 
up  cayuse  tracks  most  partic'lar  where  the  Eagle  Hills 
trail  hits  the  trail  for  Kootenay.  And  when  we  over- 
haul the  cayuse  that's  layin'  down  'em  tracks,  it's 
Fourteen-foot's  hawse,  and  a-ridin'  him  is  Harry  Holt." 
"And  he's  got  the  gold  you  was  talkin'  'bout  wolves 
eatin'.  Bulldog,"  Kootenay  Jim  said  with  a  sneer.  "He 
was  hangin'  'round  here  busted,  cleaned  to  the  bone,  and 
there  he's  a-ridin'  Fourteen-foot's  cavuse,  with  lots  of 
gold." 
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"That's  the  whole  case  then,  is  it,  boys?"  Carney 
a.-'ked  quietly. 

"Aint  it  enough?"  Kootenay  Jim  snarled. 

."No,  it  isn't.  You  were  tried  for  murder  once  your- 
.-self,  Kootenay,  and  you  got  off,  though  everybody  knew 
it  was  the  dead  man's  money  in  your  pocket.  You  got 
off  because  nobody  saw  you  kill  the  man,  and  the  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  gave  you  the  benefit  of  the 
<ioubt." 

■'I  aint  bein'  tried  for  this.  Bulldog.  You're  bringin' 
up  old  scores  might  get  you  in  wrong." 

"You're  not  being  tried,  Kootenay,  but  another  man 
is.  and  I  say  he's  got  to  have  a  fair  chance.  You  bring 
him  here,  boys,  and  let  me  hear  his  story;  that's  only 
fair,  men  amongst  men.  Because  I  give  you  fair  warn- 
ing, boys,  if  this  lynching  goes  through,  and  you're  in 
wrong,  I'm  going  to  denounce  you;  not  one  of  you  will 
get  away — not  one!" 

"We'll  bring  him,  Bulldog,"  Graham  said;  "what  you 
say  is  only  fair,  but  swing  he  will." 

.Jeanette's  brother  had 
been  locked  in  the  pen  in 
the  log  police  barracks.  iHe 
was  brought  into  the  Gold 
Mugget,  and  his  defence 
was  what  might  be  called 
powerfully  weak.  It  was 
simply  a  statement  that  he 
had  bought  the  cayuse 
from  an  Indian  on  the  trail 
outside  Bucking  Horse. 
He  refused  to  say  where  he 
had  got  the  gold,  simply 
declaring  that  he  had  kill- 
ed nobody,  had  never  seen 
Fourteen-foot  Johnson, 
and  knew  nothing  about 
the  murder. 


"There  aint  no  thinkin'  'about  it"  Caribou  answered 
with  asperity.  "When  I  see  my  boots  I  don't  think 
they're  mine,  I  just  most  natur'ly  figger  they  are  and 
pull  'em  on.  I'd  know  that  dun-colored  rat  if  I  see 
him  in  a  wild  herd." 

"And  yet,"  Carney  objected  in  an  even  tone,  "this 
isn't  the  cayuse  that  Johnson  toted  out  his  duflfel  from 
the  Eagle  Hills  on." 

A  cackle  issued  from  Kootenay  Jim's  long  scraggy 
neck: 

"That  settles  it,  boys;  Bulldog  passes  the  buck  and 
the  game's  over.  Caribou  is  just  an  ord'nary  liar, 
'cordin'  to  Judge  Carney." 

"Caribou  is  perfectly  honest  in  his  belief,"  Carney 
declared.  "There  isn't  more  than  half-a-dozen  colors , 
for  horses,  and  there  are  a  good  many  thousand  horses 
in  this  territory,  so  a  great  many  of  them  are  the  same 
color.  And  the  general  structure  of  different  cayuses  is 
as  similar  as  so  many  wheelbarrows.  That  brand  on 
his  shoulder  may  be  a  C,  or  a  new  moon,  or  a  flapjack." 


I. 


COMETHING  in  the 
'■-'  earnestness  of  the  man 
convinced  Carney  that  he 
was  innocent.  However 
that  was,  so  far  as 
Carney's  action  was  con- 
cerned, a  minor  matter;  it 
was  Jeanette's  brother,  and 
he  was  going  to  save  him 
from  being  lynched  if  he 
had  to  fight  the  roomful  of 
men — there  was  no  doubt 
whatever  about  that  in  his 
mind. 

"I  can't  say,  boys,"  Carney  began, 
"that  you  can  be  blamed  for  thinking 
you've  got  the  right  man." 

"That's  what  we  figgered,"  Graham 
declared. 

"But  you've  not  gone  far  enough  in 
sifting  the  evidence  if  you  sure  don't  want  to  lynch  an 
innocent  man.     The  only  evidence  you  have  is,  that  you 
caught  Harry  on  Johnson's  cayuse.      How  do  you  know 
it's  Johnson's  cayuse?" 

"Caribou  says  it  is,"  Graham  answered. 

"And  Harry  says  it  was  an  Indian's  cayuse?"  Carney 
affirmed.  ♦ 

"He  most  natural  just  ordinar'ly  lies  about  it," 
Kootenay  ventured  viciously. 

"Where's  the  cayuse?"  CaYney  asked. 

"Out  in  the  stable,"  two  or  three  voices  answered. 

"I  want  to  see  him.  Mind,  boys,  I'm  working  for  you 
as  much  as  for  that  poor  devil  you  want  to  string  up, 
because  if  you  get  the  wrong  man  I'm  going  to  denounce 
you.     That's  as  sure  as  God  made  little  apples." 

His  quiet  earnestness  was  compelling.  All  the  fierce 
heat  of  passion  had  gone  from  the  men;  there  still 
remained  the  grim  determination  that,  convinced  they 
were  right,  nothing  but  the  death  of  some  of  them 
would  check.  But  somehow  they  felt  that  the  logic 
i>f  conviction  would  swing  even  Carney  to  their  side. 

So,  without  even  a  word  from  a  leader,  they  all 
thronged  out  to  the  stable  yard ;  the  cayuse  was  brought 
forth,  and,  at  Bulldog's  request,  led  up  and  down  the 
yard,  his  hoofs  leaving  an  imprint  in  the  bare  clay  at 
every  step.  It  was  the  footprints  alone  that  inter- 
ested Carney.  He  studied  them  intently,  a  horrible 
dread  in  his  heart  as  he  searched  for  that  goblined  hoof 
that  inturned.  But  the  two  forefeet  left  saucer-like 
imprints,  that,  though  they  were  both  slightly  intoed, 
as  is  the  way  of  a  cAyuse,  neither  was  like  the  curious 
goblined  track  that  had  so  fastened  on  his  fancy 
out  in  the  Valley  of  the  Grizzley's  Bridge. 

And  also  there  was  the  broken  toe  wall  of  the  hind 
foot  that  he  had  seen  ,on  the  newer  trail.  5 

He  turned  to  Caribou  Dave  asking:  "What  makes 
von  thih'k  this  is  Johnson's  pack  hor.se?" 
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Instinctively     liuildoir     reined     in     the     buclwkin    and   lialf  turned 

He  turned  to  Caribou:  "What  brand  had  Fourteen- 
foot's  cayuse?" 

"I  don't  know,"  the  old  chap  answered  surlily,  "but 
it  was  there  same  place  it's  restin'  now — it  aint  shifted 
none  since  you  fingered  it." 

"That  won't  do,  boys,"  Carney  said;  "if  Caribou 
can't  swear  to  a  horse's  brand,  how  can  he  swear  to  the 
beast?" 

"And  if  Fourteen-foot'd  come  back  and  stand  up 
here  and  swear  it  was  his  hawse  that  wouldn't  do 
either,  would  it.  Bulldog?"    And  Kootenay  cackled. 

"Johnson  wouldn't  say  so — he'd  know  better.  His 
cayuse  had  a  club  foot,  an  inturned  left  forefoot.  I 
picked  it  up,  here  and  there,  for  miles  back  on  the  trail, 
sometimes  fair  on  top  of  Johnson's  big  boot  track,  and 
sometimes  Johnson's  was  on  top  when  he  traveled  be- 
hind." 

"T^HE  men  stared;  and  Graham  asked:  "What  do  you 
■^  say  to  that.  Caribou?  Did  you  ever  map  out 
Fourteen-foot's  cayuse — what  his  travelers  was  like?" 

"I  never  looked  at  his  feet — there  weren't  no  rea.son 
to;  I  was  minin'." 

"There's  another  little  test  we  can  make,"  Carney 
suggested.  "Have  you  got  any  of  Johnson's  belong- 
ings— a  coat?" 

"We  got  his  coat,"  Graham  answered:  "it  was 
pretty  bad  wrecked  with  the  wolves,  and  we  kinder 
fixed  the  remains  up  decent  in  a  suit  of  store  clothes." 

At  Carney's  request  the  coat  was  brought,  a  rough 
Mackinaw,  and  from  one  of  the  men  present  he  got  a 
miner's  magnifying  glass,  saying,  as  he  examined  the 
coat: 

"This  ought,  naturally,  to  be  pretty  well  filled  with 
hairs  from  that  cayuse  of  Johnson's;  and  while  two 
horses  may  look  alike,  there's  generally  a  difference  in 
the  hair." 


Carney's  surmise  proved  correct;  dozens  of  short 
hairs  were  imbedded  in  the  coat,  principally  in  the 
sJeeves.  Then  hair  was  plucked  from  many  different 
parts  of  the  cayuse's  body,  and  the  two  lots  were  viewed 
through  the  glass.  They  were  different.  The  hair  on 
the  cayuse  standing  in  the  yard  was  coarser,  redder, 
longer,  for  its  Indian  owner  had  let  it  run  like  a  wild 
goat;  and  Fourteen-foot  had  given  his  cayuse  con- 
siderable attention.  There  were  also  some  white  hairs 
in  the  coat  warp,  and  on  this  cayuse  there  was  not  a 
single  white  hair  to  be. seen. 

When  questioned  Caribou  would  not  emphatically 
declare  that  there  had  not  been  a  star  or  a  white  stripe 
in  the  forehead  of  Johnson's  horse. 

These  things  caused  one  or  two  of  the  men  to  waver, 
for  if  it  were  not  Johnson's  cayuse,  if  Caribou  were  mis- 
taken, there  was  no  direct  evidence  to  connect  Harry 
Holt  with  the  murder. 

TT'OOTENAY  JIM  objected  that  the  examination  of 
"■  the  hair  was  nothing;  that  Carney,  like  a  clever 
lawyer,  was  trying  to  get  the  murderer  off  on  a  techni- 
cality. As  to  the  club  foot  they  had  only  Carney's  guess, 
whereas  Caribou  had  never  seen  any  club  foot  on 
■Tohnson's  horse. 

"We  can  prove  that  part  of  it,"  Graham  said;  "we 
can  go  back  on  the  trail  and  see  what  Bulldog 
seen." 

Half-a-dozen  men  approved  this,  saying; 
"We'll  put  off  the  hangin'  and  go 
back." 

But  Carney  objected. 
When  he  did  so  Kootenay  Jim,  Wid 
John  from  Slocan  raised  a 
howl  of  derision ;  Kootenay 
saying:  "When  we  calls 
his  bluff  he  throws  his 
hand  in  the  discard.  There 
aint  no  club  foot  any- 
wheres; it's  just  a  game 
to  gain  time  to  give  this 
coyote.  Holt,  a  chance  to 
'-  make   a   get-away.     We're 

bein'     buffaloed  —  we're 
wastin'  time.     We   gets;  a 
murderer   on    a    murdered 
_^         man's  hawse,  with  the  gold 
3         in  his  pockets,   and   Bull- 
X         dog     Carney     puts     sonve 
hawse  hairs  under  a  glass. 
-      "'■  hands    out    a    pipe    dream 

^     ;^::     '^   '■  ,  ;  'bout    some    ghost    tracks 

;>'  "j?^":  o, -r^^HR  back    on    the    trail,    and 

' "f  V  J<  -^  "^1^  reaches  out  to  grab  the  pot. 

'T^^  Hell!  you'd  think  we  was  a 

damn  lot  of  tenderfeet." 
This   harangue   had    an 
in  iiie  .addle.  effect  on   the   angry   men. 

but  seemingly  none  what- 
ever upon  Bulldog,  for  he  said  quietly: 

"I  don't  want  a  troop  of  men  to  go  back  on  the  trail 
just  now,  because  I'm  going  out  myself  to  bring  the 
murderer  in.  I  can  get  him  alone,  for  if  he  does  see  me 
he  won't  think  that  I'm  after  him,  simply  that  I'm  trail- 
ing. But  if  a  party  goes  they'll  never  see  him.  He's 
a  clever  devil,  and  will  make  his  getaway.  All  I  want 
on  this  evidence  is  that  you  hold  Holt  till  I  get  back. 
I'll  bring  the  foreleg  of  that  cayuse  with  a  club  foot, 
for  there's  no  doubt  the  murderer  made  sure  that  the 
wolves  got  him  too." 

They  had  worked  back  into  the  hotel  by  now,  and. 
inside,  Kootenay  Jim  and  his  two  cronies  had  taken 
a  big  drink  of  whisky,  whispering  tog:ether  as  they 
drank. 

As  Carney  and  Graham  entered  Kootenay's  shrill 
voice  was  sayipg: 

"We're  bein'  flim-flammed — played  for  a  lot  of  kids. 
There  aint  been  a  damn  thing  'cept  lookin'  at  some 
hawse  hairs  through  a  glass.  Men  has  been  murtjered 
on  the  trail,  and  who  done  it — somebody.  Caribou's 
mate  was  murdered,  and  we  find  his  gold  on  a  man  that 
was  stony  broke  here,  was  bummin'  on  the  town,  spong- 
in'  on  Seth  Long;  he  hadn't  two  bits.  And  'cause  his 
sister  stands  well  with  Bulldog  he  palms  this  three- 
card  trick  with  hawse  hairs,  and  we  got  to  let  the 
murderer  gp)," 

"You  lie;  ■^ootenay !"  the  words  had  come  from 
Jeunette.  "My  brother  wouldn't  ^ell  you  whor?  he  Kot 
the  gold— he'd  let  you  hang  him  first;  but  I  will  fell. 
I  took  it  out  of  Scth's  safe  and  iravo  it  to  him  to  get  out 
of  the  oouni  i  <■  I  knew  that  you  and  those  two 

other  hound-.   ^  •  and  Denver,  would  murder  him 

some  night  because  he  knocked  you  d»wn  for  insulting 
me." 
"That'«  a  lip!"  Kootenay  screamed;  "youaJid'B^lll- 
1         ' :•  .ContintH'd  nn  rio^c  75  '  '  ' 
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AT  the  end  of  April, 
f\  1911.  our  party  of 
-^  ■*-  three  men  and  six 
dogs  found  themselves  in 
what  some  might  consider 
a  precarious  situation.  We 
had  come  from  Alaska, 
across  more  than  five  hun- 
dred miles  of  moving  sea- 
ice,  and  were  about  forty 
miles  from  the  northwest 
corner  of  Banks  Island 
when  the  wind,  which  up  to 
then  had  been  prevailingly 
northwesterly,  suddenly 
changed  to  the  east  We 
at  once  began  to  drift 
away  from  the  land  of  our 
.  destination,  and  water 
lanes  of  unknown  width 
Qppjiorl  between  us  and  it. 
For  eleven  days  the  wind 
varied  between  northeast, 
east,  and  southeast,  and  we 
drifidd  steadily  to  the 
westward,  altogether  nine- 
ty miles  as  shewn  by  our 
sextant.  Ample  and  inti- 
mate association  with  the 
ice  has  since  then  given  us 
a  feeling  of  at-home-ness 
and  confidence,  but  at  that 
time  we  were  undeniably 
anxious  to  get  ashore.  The 
anxiety  was  in  part  found- 
ed on  the  good  reason  that 
we  had  exploratory  and 
scientific  work  to  do  in 
other  quarters  and  could  ill 

afford  to  spend  a  year  just  then  on  the  ice,  for  life  is 
short  and  a  year  of  time  is  as  valuable  to  us  in  the 
north  as  it  is  to  you  in  the  south.  But  there  was  also 
an  uncomfortable  doubt  in  our  minds  as  to  whether  it 
was  really  safe  to  spend  a  winter  on  the  ice  without 
other  resources  than  those  which  our  rifles  could  pro- 
vide. I  had  always  argued  that  it  would  be  safe,  but 
there  is  a  certain  nervous  tension  involved  when  you 
come  to  stake  life  itself  on  a  theory. 

Because  we  were  dubious  as  to  the  future,  we  lost  no 
opportunity  the  first  day  of  our  backward  drift  to  kill 
whatever  seals  came  within  reach.  We  got  several 
that  day  and  had  more  than  half  a  ton  of  food  laid  up 
by  evening.  There  were  three  of  us,  and  in  order  to 
miss  no  opportunity  of  getting  food  we  arranged  to 
stand  eight-hour  watches,  each  man  to  kill  whatever 
game  he  could  during  his  watch.  We  had  all  been  up 
during  the  day  and  I  took  the  night  watch. 


A  New  Method  of  Travel 

BY  midnight  the  lead 
to  the  east  of  us  was 
already  covered  with 
two  or  three  inches  of 
young  ice  and  the  seals 
had  ceased  coming  up 
near  us  and  could  now 
be  seen  only  at  a  dis- 
tance in  the  thinner 
patches  of  ice  far  out  in 
the  lead.  I  was  watch- 
ing them,  nevertheless, 
though  they  were  too 
far  away  to  be  killed, 
when  all  of  a  sudden 
half  a  mile  away  I  saw 
the  head  and  shoulders 
of  a  bear  come  up 
through  the  fragile  ice. 
He  rested  a  moment, 
and  my  glasses  showed 
me  he  was  breathing 
deeply.  After  a  few 
good  breaths  he  dis- 
appeared and  for  two  or 
three  minutes  there  was 
no  sign  of  him,  and 
then,  a  hundred  yards 
or  so  nearer,  the  ice  was 
broken  and  his  head  and 
shoulders  again  appear- 
ed.      Evidently,     seeing 
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the  ice  was  not  strong  enough  for  him  to  walk  on,  he 
was  navigating  submarine-fashion,  swimming  a  hun- 
dred yards  or  so  under  the  ice  and  coming  up  when 
necessary  to  breathe.  I  had  never  heard,  either  from 
Eskimos  or  from  books,  of  this  method  of  locomotion, 
and  knowing  that  Storkersen  and  Ole  would  be  inter- 
ested, I  called  them,  and  together  we  watched  the  bear 
as  he  approached  our  camp.  When  he  came  to  the  solid 
ice  he  scrambled  up  on  it  with  perfect  unconcern, 
though  he  saw  us  moving  about.  Evidently  he  took 
us  and  the  barking  dogs  for  foxes,  and  immediately  on 
landing  he  proceeded  at  a  leisurely  walk  toward  us, 
showing  neither  hostility  nor  curiosity,  but  mere  un- 
concern.    Needless  to  say,  we  killed  him. 

During  the  next  few  days  other  bears  came  in  such 
rapid  succession  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  us  to  kill 
any  more  seals.  It  was  not  that  we  preferred  bear 
meat  to  seal,  but  rather  the  contrary.  Both  are  good 
eating  as  far  as  taste  is  concerned,  but  bear  meat  is 
stringy,  and  the  fibres  of  it  get  between   your  teeth 

and  make  your  gums  sore, 

which   is   not  true   of  any 

other  wild  meat  known  to 

me.    For  that  reason  bears 

are  the  least  welcome  diet, 

but  in  this    case    we    had 

only  a   limited   amount   of 

ammunition,   and   as   seals 

average  only  one   hundred 

and  fifty  pounds  in  weight, 

while  bears  average  eight 

hundred  pounds,  and  some 

run  to  double  that  weight, 

it  was  evidently  more  eco- 
nomical to  use  our  cart- 
ridges on  bears. 

But  inside  of  a  week  we 

had   several   tons   of  meat 

and    it    was    evident    that 

should    the    wind    change, 

eventually  enabling   us   to 

get  ashore  in  Banks  Island, 

it  was  mere  waste  of  am- 
munition to  kill  any  more 

game,  for  we  should  have 

to  leave  it  all  behind.      On 

the  other  hand,  should  the 

westward    drift    continue, 

and  the  summer  and  winter 

have    to   be    spent   on   the 

ice,  evidently  there  was  no 
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scarcity    of    food    and    we 


should  be  able  to  kill  what- 
ever meat  we  wanted  at 
any  time.  Of  course  it 
would  have  been  necessary, 
had  we  wintered  on  the  ice, 
to  kill  eight  or  ten  tons  of 
meat  and  blubber  before  the 
darkness  set  in,  to  furnish 
food  and  fuel  until  the  day- 
light of  spring  should 
again  enable  us  to  begin 
hunting.  But  we  soon  con 
eluded  that  the  killing  of  :> 
winter  supply  could  safely 
be  put  off  until  August  or 
September,  even  were  it 
ultimately  necessary.  We 
therefore  began  to  scare 
the  bears  away.  This  in 
general  was  not  difficult  to 
do,  although  one  big  male 
bear,  that  neither  noise  nor 
strange  antics  would 
frighten,  had  to  be  killed. 
It  wasn't  that  he  really  had 
any  intention  of  attacking 
us,  but  he  simply  insisted 
on  walking  into  camp,  a 
procedure  which  held  pos- 
sibilities of  awkward  com- 
plications. 

Adrift  Ninety  Miles  From 
Shore 

TOURING  the  two  weeks 
■*^  and  ninety  miles  of  our- 
westward  drift,  summer 
came  upon  Xis  in  the  form 
of  thaw-water  on  top  of  the 
ice,  sea-gulls  in  the  water  lanes  around  us,  land  birds 
migrating  to  the  north,  and  white  whales  puffing  and 
blowing.  They  frequently  kept  us  awake  at  night,  not 
by  the  actual  noise  they  made,  but  because  the  dogs 
kept  barking  at  the  strange  sounds.  These  whales 
moved  by  us  in  hundreds  each  day;  some  days  undoubt- 
edly in  thousands.  We  did  not  try  to  kill  any  of 
them,  both  because  we  had  plenty  of  fat  and  because 
we  knew  that  at  this  season  white  whales  sink  readily, 
and  in  the  absence  of  harpoons  and  floats  are  very 
difficult  to  save  after  being  killed.  As  we  saw  these 
magnificent  schools  of  great  animals  traveling  by,  in 
many  cases  only  a  few  yards  away,  we  planned  that, 
on  any  future  expedition  we  would  carry  a  small  har- 
poon gun,  but  later  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  would  scarcely  be  worth  while.  For,  although 
whales  could  easily  enough  be  secured  if  one  had  such 
a  gun,  still  we  have  by  now  come  to  place  such  implicit 
reliance  on  seals  that,  so  long  as  we  have  tne  proper- 
gear  for  securing  them,  we  don't  think  it  worth  while 

to  take  pains  about  any 
other  kind  of  food. 

We  were  not  fated  to 
spend  the  summer  on; 
the  ice,  for  in  two  weeks- 
the  wind  changed  to 
westerly  and  the  ice- 
cake  on  which  we  were 
camped — a  heavy  piece 
of  ice  many  years  old 
and  about  five  or  eight 
-square  miles  in  area — 
commenced  traveling  to- 
ward Banks  Island.  As 
the  wind  drove  it  east- 
w  a  r  d,  we  gradually 
caught  up  to  similar 
cakes  that  were  drifting 
in  advance  of  us,  and 
eventually  began  to 
squeeze  and  crush  them 
and  our  own  cake  in  a 
way  to  indicate  that 
fifty  miles  or  so  to  lee- 
ward Banks  Island  was 
obstructing  our  farther 
eastward  drift.  When 
we  resumed  our  travel 
we  found,  of  course,  a 
great  deal  of  open  water 
here  and  there  in  the 
form  of  irregular  open- 
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ings  between  the  various  cakes,  but  we  were  commonly 
able  to  find  places  where  the  corners  of  the  cakes 
touched,  although  occasionally  we  had  to  convert  our 
sled  into  a  boat  for  ferrying  purposes.  Shallower  and 
shallower  soundings  confirmed  the  evidence  of  our  sex- 
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tant,   and  on  June  22nd,   the   black  cliffs   of   Norway 
Island  finally  came  in  sight. 

Land  at  Last 
T^HE  going  at  this  time  was  exceedingly  bad,  for  there 
were  water  puddles  on  top  of  the  ice  where  we 
waded  knee-deep  through  slush  and  damp  snow  which 
was  no  longer  hard  enough  to  support  our  sleds,  and 
we  had  to  drag  them  through  drifts,  like  snow  plows  on 
a  mountain  railway.  After  we  saw  land  it  took  us 
three  days  of  the  hardest  work  to  cover  the  intervening 
twelve  miles,  and  it  was  the  evening  of  June  2.5th  that 
we  landed. 

Norvv'ay  Island  is  shown  on  the  charts  as  about  s'x 
miles  long,  with  its  greatest  diameter  north  and  south. 
It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  about  three  miles  long,  with 
its  main  axis  running  east  and  west.  On  the  south 
coast  of  it  we  found  enough  driftwood  to  make  a 
camp-fire  for  two  or  three  meals,  and  on  the  beach  we 
saw  caribou  tracks,  though  we  soon  discovered  that 
there  were  no  caribou  on  the  island  just  then.  With 
our  glasses  we  could  see  half  a  dozen  hares,  white  and 
conspicuous  on  the  green  slopes  of  the  land,  and  geese 
and  ducks  were  numerous  in  the  ponds.  But  this  was 
all  small  game  and  I  have  for  many  years  made  it  a 
rule  never  to  kill  any  animal  smaller  than  a  wolf. 
Really  wolves  also  are  too  small,  though  they  weigh 
over  a  hundred  pounds,  but  we  make  an  exception  in 
their  case  because  we  have  a  grudge  against  them  for 
competing  with  us  in  the  killing  of  caribou,  as  their 
food  in  winter  is  probably  90  per  cent,  caribou  meat. 
It  is  also  true  that  in  the  summer  when  the  caribou  are 
skinny  and  for  that  reason  poor  eating,  the  wolves  are 
fat  because  they  are  then  feasting  on  an  abundance  of 
eggs  and  lemings,  and  their  meat  is,  therefore,  much 
preferable  to  that  of  the  caribou.  In  order  to  econo- 
mize on  ammunition  we  accordingly  paid  no  attention 
to  the  hares,  geese,  and  ducks. 

An  Uninhabited  Land 

\irrHILE  the  men  made  their  first  camp  ashore  and 
'  '  slept  the  first  night  on  a  camping-ground  that  they 
knew  would  neither  drift  to  seaward  nor  break  up 
under  them,  I  went  to  the  top  of  the  island  and  with  my 
invaluable  binoculars  studied  what  I  took  to  be  the 
mainland  of  Banks  Island  to  the  east.  There  are  two 
chief  elevations  on  Norway  Island.  F"rom  the  western 
one  of  these,  looking  across  about  two  miles  of  the 
island  and  three  miles  of  sea-ice,  I  saw,  two  or  three 
miles  inland  on  what  I  took  for  the  mainland  of  Banks 
Island,  several  white  spots  which  I  had  to  watch  for 
mere  than  half  an  hour  before  becoming  certain  that 
they  were  not  a  part  of  the  stable  scenery.  They  were, 
as  I  suspected,  caribou  lying  down,  and  eventually  one 
of  them  got  up  and  moved,  with  reference  to  the  others, 
enough  to  show  that  the  white  spots  were  really  living 
animals.  Had  they  been  a  little  nearer  than  I  esti- 
mated they  might  really  have  been  hares.  With  con- 
fidence in  my  correct  judgment  of  distance,  I  immedi- 
ately concluded,  however,  that  they  were  caribou  and 
decided  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shone  and  my 
companions  slept.  It  took  me  less  than  two  and  a  half 
hours  to  get  within  half  a  mile  of  the  animals,  but 
they  were  on  exceptionally  level  ground  and  hard  to 
approach.     Had     they  been   traveling  in  any  definite 
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direction,  I  could  have  made  a  large  circle  around  them 
and  lain  in  wait  for  them  as  they  advanced,  but  they 
were  in  a  patch  of  good  feed  and  not  inclined  to  move. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  in  an  uninhabited  land  such  as 
Banks  Island  caribou  would  be  easy  to  approach,  but 

I  have  found  it  makes 
rttle  difference  whether 
ouribou  are  in  inhabited  or 
uninhabited  lands,  for 
their  fear  of  wolves  is 
ever  present,  and  if  they 
see  or  hear  anything 
suspicious  they  immedi- 
ately flee,  apparently 
thinking  that  it  is  a  wolf. 
It  took  me  accordingly 
about  five  hours  to  make 
an  approach,  for  I  did  not 
want  to  commence  our 
long  residence  on  Banks 
Island  with  a  futile  hunt. 
Eventually  I  killed  and 
skinned  all  of  them  and 
arrived  back  home  on 
Norway  Island  after  the 
men  had  had  their  good 
night's  rest  and  were  just 
through  breakfast  It 
had  been  a  small  break- 
fast, for  on  the  three  pre- 
ceding  days,  we  had 
not  stopped  to  kill  seals;  but  the  caribou  tongues  I 
brought  home  made  a  good  meal  for  all  of  us,  after 
which  we  moved  across  to  the  deer-kill  and  camped 
there  that  night. 

A  New  Island  Discovered 

lirE  now  began  some  geographic  exploration  in  a 
'  '  small  way,  for  this  coast  had  been  only  roughly 
charted  by  McClure  as  he  sailed  by  it  in  the  Investi- 
gator many  miles  oflf  shore,  more  than  half  a  century 
earlier.  Our  first  discovery  was  that  the  land  we 
were  on,  which  McClure  had  taken  for  a  part  of  the 
mainland,  was  really  an  island  about  seven  miles  in 
diameter  and  about  four  or  five  times  the  area  of 
Norway  Island.  Eventually,  many  months  afterward, 
when  the  Mary  Sachs  had  joined  us,  we  named  this 
island  after  her  captain,  Peter  Bernard. 

Long  before  our  arrival  in  Banks  Island  summer 
had  commenced.  The  rolling  hills  were  beautifully 
green,  reminding  one  of  western  Dakota  or  eastern 
Montana.  The  rivers  had  been  pouring  thaw-waters 
into  the  sea  for  more  than  a  month  and  their  compara- 
tive warmth  had  melted  the  ice  in  the  vicinity  of  land, 
so  that  it  was  only  on  promontories  that  a  landing  could 
be  made  without  the  use  of  the  boat.  There  was  just 
enough  driftwood  on  the  beach  so  that  the  killing  of 
seals  for  fuel  was  no  longer  necessary,  and  we  dis- 
continued it,  for  the  hunting  of  caribou  on  the  grassy 
hill  slopes  is  both  easier  and  pleasanter  than  crawling 
like  a  snake  over  the  slushy  ice  surface  toward  a  dozing 
seal.  At  first  we  needed  a  little  seal  blubber  to  eat  with 
the  caribou  meat,  for  caribou  are  thin  in  the  early 
spring.  Until  the  middle  of  July  we  killed  no  more 
than  we  needed  for  food  from  day  to  day,  but  in  the 
latter  part  of  July  and  throughout  August  we  killed  as 
many  as  we  could  com- 
fortably take  care  of,  for 
the  length  of  the  hair 
made  the  skins  suitable 
for  clothing  and  the  meat 
had  become  fat  enough  to 
be  good  eating.  The  bulls 
at  this  season  are  much 
fatter  and  better  eating 
than  the  cows,  and  the 
older  they  are  the  more 
desirable  for  food.  For 
economy  in  ammunition, 
and  also  because  of  tVi  > 
excellence  of  their  meat, 
we  killed  mainly  old 
males,  and  by  the  first 
part  of  September  we  had 
accumulated  the  dried 
meat  of  forty  bulls  and 
about  half  a  ton  of  back 
fat. 
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probably  land  near-  Norway  Island  and  spend  the  sum- 
mer there,  drying  caribou  meat  for  dog  and  man  food 
for  the  coming  year,  and  accumulating  skins  for  winter 
clothing.  Our  intention  was  to  board  the  North  Star 
at  Norway  Island  and  to  proceed  with  her  north,  if  pos- 
sible, to  Prince  Patrick  Island,  to  spend  there  the  com- 
ing winter.  It  was  in  anticipation  of  her  arrival,  as 
one  possibility,  that  we  were  accumulating  these  large 
stores  of  meat.  The  other  possibility  was  that  she 
might  be  prevented  by  ice  conditions  from  coming,  in 
which  event  we  should  need  the  meat  and  some  of  the 
fat  as  food  to  take  us  through  the  dark  period  of 
winter,  when  hunting  is  difficult.  The  rest  of  the  fat 
we  needed  for  candle-light. 

In  some  northern  islands  it  is  necessary  to  depend  on 
animal  fat  also  for  fuel,  but  in  Banks  Island  there  is  a 
small  amount  of  driftwood,  enough  so  that  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  of  coast  will  provide  fuel  for  a  small  camp 
for  one  winter,  if  economically  used.  There  is  also  here 
another  variety  of  fuel,  the  Atuiromeda  Terragona, 
which  we  call  "heather"- — an  oily  plant  that  grows  in 
small  bunches  a  few  inches  high.  When  once  the  fire 
is  started,  heather  will  burn  well,  even  if  soaking  wet. 
if  a  strong  wind  is  available  to  fan  the  flame.  In 
traveling  over  Banks  Island  we  seldom  went  ten  miles 
without  finding  a  patch  of  it,  and  when  we  had  occasion 
to  remain  for  a  week  or  two  in  one  place  we  were  gen- 
erally able  to  camp  beside  a  good  heather  patch.  It 
takes  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  to  gather  enough  fuel  for 
cooking  a  meal.  It  burns  much  better  after  a  day  or 
so  of  sun  drying,  so  that  at  our  permanent  camps  we 
used  to  devote  half  a  day  at  a  time  to  gathering  and 
drying  heather.  When  it  was  once  dry,  caribou  skins 
protected  cur  stores  of  it  from  the  rain. 

On  a  previous  expedition  I  had  spent  four  summers 
as  a  nomadic  caribou-hunter,  so  that  the  present  experi- 
ence was  no  longer  novel,  though  I  still  found  it 
pleasant.  What  chiefly  detracts  on  the  mainland  from 
one's  enjoyment  of  this  kind  of  life  is  the  pest  of 
mosquitoes  in  the  early  summer  and  the  sandflies  to- 
ward fall.  In  Banks  Island  there  were  a  few  sandflies 
and  mosquitoes,  but  they  were  far  less  virulent  than  on 
the  north  coast  of  Canada  or  Alaska,  and  it  was  only 
for  about  a  week  in  midsummer  that  they  were  really 
bad. 

Bernard  Island  is  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which 
in  midsummer  is  only  about  knee-deep,  although  it  is 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  It  was  a  surprisingly  large 
river  for  an  island  less  than  two  hundred  miles  in 
diameter,  as  Banks  Island  is,  and  we  occupied  part  of 
our  time  mapping  it  and  its  branches,  and  lived  for 
several  weeks  on  its  north  bank,  about  ten  miles  inland. 
Back  of  our  camp  was  a  high  hill  from  the  top  of  which, 
with  our  glass,  we  kept  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  moving 
bands   of   caribou. 

Watching  for  the  Relief  Ship 

DUT  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  we  spent  in 
*-'  watching  the  sea  ice  and  wondering  when  it  would 
break  and  move  away  from  the  coast,  giving  the  North 
Star  a  chance  to  come  up  and  find  us.  It  was  not  till 
the  first  third  of  August  was  over  that  the  ice  finally 
moved  to  sea  before  an  easterly  wind.  This  was  really 
as  early  as  could  be  expected,  but  as  no  one  had  previ- 
ou.sly  had  the  opportunity  to  study  summer  conditions 
on  the  west  coast  of  Banks  Island,  we  had  for  two  or 


DEFORE   leaving 

^  Alaska  wo  bad  given 
instructions  that  the  North  Sfar,  which  I  had  purchased 
just  before  from  her  owner,  Capt.  Matt  Andreasen, 
should  be  sent' to  Norway  Island  as  soon  as  the  ice  con- 
ditions allowed.  I  had  said  that  in  the  event  of  non- 
discovery  of  land   north   of  Alaska,  our  party  would 


CaribiHl    tllrt    the    ftml    »nowf«".l    In    Utr    SfptrmlxT. 


Ihree  weeks  been  in  continual  anticipation  of  a  possible 
break-up  of  the  ice.  Even  when  it  did  go,  it  left  a 
fringe  of  grounded  cakes  in  the  vicinity  of  land,  espe- 
cially a  h«lt  of  ice  between  Norway  and  Bernard 
Island*.     No  ship  could,  therefore,  at  this  point  have 
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I  il lowed    the    beach,    but 
Aould   have  had   to  keep 

-onie    miles    to    seaward. 

For  this  reason  there  was 

in  our  minds  an  element 

of    uncertainty,    since    it 

was  not  inconceivable,  al- 

thougrh  unlikely,  that  Mr. 

tVilkins,     whom    we    ex- 
pected to  be  in  command 

of  the  Star,  might  feel  sj 

certain  about  our  having 

landed  on  Prince  Patrick 

Island  instead  of  Norway 

Island,  that  he  might  for- 

a:et  his  directions  and  not 

land  on  Norway  Island  to 

look  for  us.     The  day  of 

landing   we   had   built   a 

moderately      conspicuous 

beacon  on  one  of  the  hills 

of    Norway    Island    and 

left  there  a  record,  giving 

the   date   of  the   landing 

■.)nd   our   intention   to   go 

into  the  interior  of  Banks 

Island  hunting.    But  fogs  „^.    \.,,i,.   ,,,, 

are  frequent   in    summer 

and  such  a  beacon,  though  visible  at  a  long  distance  on 
a  clear  day,  might  easily  be  passed  by  in  thick  weather. 
The  latter  part  of  August  caribou  on  Banks  Island 
had  become  fatter  than  we  had  ever  seen  them  on  the 
mainland.  It  was  indeed  a  great  temptation  to  kill  as 
many  as  we  could,  for  all  three  of  us  considered  fat 
caribou  meat  the  greatest  of  delicacies,  and  we  knew 
that  unless  we  killed  a  sufficient  number  during  the 
-ummer  we  should  before  spring,  if  no  ship  came,  be 
reduced  to  the  eating  of  the  leaner  winter-killed 
animals.  But  after  the  20th  of  August  we  ceased  kill- 
ing for  storage,  for  the  sea  had  now  been  open  for  ten 
days,  and  worry  over  the  non-arrival  of  the  ship  began 
to  overshadow  the  Swiss-Family-Robinson  hunting  and 
providing  spirit  that  had  dominated  us  till  then.  Our 
conversation  from  day  to  day  now  concerned  the  pos- 
sible reasons  for  the  non-appearance  of  the  ship.  The 
•season  ought  to  have  been  a  little  earlier  on  the  nortli 
coast  of  Alaska  than  it  was  with  us,  and  the  North  Star 
should  have  left  there  in  July  and  ought  to  have  been  at 
the  Southend  of  Banks  Island  when  the  ice  cleared  away 
in  August.  Within  forty-eight  hours  after  she  should 
have  been  at  Norway  Island.  By  the  last  of  August 
the  ten  days  of  open  water  had  become  twenty 
and  it  became  thereby  reasonably  certain  that,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  our  ship  was  not  coming  at  all. 


Searching  For   the   North   Star 

IT  seemed  just  possible  that  the  North  Star  might 
'  have  been  wrecked  somewhere  near  the  south  end  of 
Banks  Island.  We  decided,  therefore,  to  go  to  look 
for  her.  As  a  preliminary  to  that  journey  of  search,  we 
excavated  a  huge  pit  among  some  rocks,  cached  there 
our  stores  of  meat,  tallow,  and  hides,  and  started  south 
along  the  coast,  with  the  six  dogs  carrying  our  bag- 
gage on  their  backs.  As  we  proceeded  south  the  ab- 
sence of  ice  made  it  continually  more  and  more  evident 
that  some  circumstances  other  than  local  conditions  of 
navigation  were  keeping 
the   North   Star  away. 

Driftwood  increased  a 
little  as  we  advanced  to- 
ward Cape  Kellett,  and 
the  land  became  more 
level  and  a  little  more 
fertile,  although  there 
are  very  few  parts  of 
Banks  Island  that  are  not 
densely  covered  with 
grass.  But  caribou  be- 
came scarcer  as  we 
traveled  south,  and  sev- 
eral years  of  experience 
have  now  shown  us  that 
the  north  end  of  the 
i.sland  is  better  supplied 
with  animal  life  than  the 
south     end,    whether     in 

vinter  or  summer.  In 
the    northern    half    of 

Banks  Island  it  has  sel- 
dom befallen  us  any  year 
that  we  have  traveled  to 
pass  t.W9  whole  days  with- 
out seeing  caribou,  but  on 
our  way  from   the   north 


Stefanuon   on    his   arriral   at   Cape   Kellett. 


snd  to  Cape  Kellett  in  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  miles  we  saw  caribou  only  once 
in  ten  days.  That  was  enough,  however, 
for  we  had  started  with  a  week's  supply 
of  dried  meat. 

The  season  was  now  too  late  for  geese, 
but  it  was  interesting  to  see  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  small  lakes  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  island  the  ground  was  as 
white  with  the  moulted  feathers  of  the 
geese  as  if  a  light  snow-storm  had  just 
passed.  We  learned  later  that  these  are, 
in  the  main  or  entirely,  the  male  white 
geese,  who  spend  the  summer  here  by  the 
million. 

Capp  Kellett  is  a  hook-shaped  sand- 
spit,  projecting  west  into  the  ocean 
about  eight  miles  from  the  southwest 
corner  of  Banks  Island.  There  is  behind 
it  a  sort  of  a  harbor,  although  not  a 
good  one.  Good  harbors  for  ships  of 
light  draft  are  found  every  few  miles 
from  there  northward  along  the  west 
coast.  But  neither  behind  the  cape  nor 
elsewhere  had  we  seen  a  ship.  We  were 
naturally  a  bit  downhearted  when,  on 
the  evening  of  September  10th,  we  camp- 
ed at  the  foot  of  the  Kellett  sandspit.  It 
was  not  that  we  were  in  any  fear  for  our  lives, 
for  we  were  still  able  to  do  one  of  two  things — 
spend  the  whole  winter  in  Banks  Island  and 
continue  our  explorations  the  following  year,  or  cross 
to  the  North  American  mainland  sometimes  during  the 
winter,  either  directly  from  Banks  Island  south  across 
the  ice  sixty  miles  to  Cape  Parry,  or  else  in  the  more 
roundabout  way  over  Prince  of  Wales  Straits  to  Vic- 
toria Island  and  thence  to  the  main- 
land. But  although  we  could  have 
spent  the  winter  in  Banks  Island  and 
continued  our  explorations  the  fol- 
lowing year,  we  should  not  have  done 
so,  for  my  companions  were  both 
homesick.  That  evening  when  I 
asked  them  if  they  were  willing  to 
continue  the  work  of  exploration  with 
just  the  resources  we  had,  they  both 
answered  that,  while  they  did  not  see 
any  danger  in  the  enterprise,  they 
were  too  anxious  to  get  back  to  the 
mainland,  where  Storkersen  had  his 
family  and  where  Andreasen  had  am- 
bitions of  a  fortune  in  the  fur  trade, 
into  which  he  would  embark  with  the 
capital  he  had  made  as  wages  on  the 
expedition.  We  had  already  made  a 
good  journey  and  had  done  safely  a 
thing  most  people  considered  impossible,  and  that 
seemed  enough  to  them,  and  neither  of  them  had  any 
sympathy  with  my  desire  to  continue  the  work  just 
Ih.n, 


Our   Discovery   of   Footprints 

T^HE  morning  of  September  ilth  we  felt  certain  that 
no  ship  was  in  Banks  Island,  but  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure  we  decided  to  go  eight  or  ten  miles  beyond 
the  cape.  In  this  we  had  in  mind  not  so  niueh  the  pos- 
sibility of  finding  a  ship  of  our  own,  as  a  promise  made 
by  Hullin  S.  Mott,  who  had,  when  we  last  saw  the 
Polar  Bear  on  the  north  coast  of  Alaska, 
promised  me  that  he  would  land  on  or 
near  Cape  Kellett  during  the  following 
summer  and  leave  there  a  small  cacne 
for  me  in  case  ho  hnd  reason  to  think 
that  no  ships  of  my  expedition  had 
reached  Banks  Island.  With  this  cache 
in  mind,  and  remembering  also  that  the 
Polar  Bear  had  on  board  a  party  of 
Harvard  men  who  had  often  talked  to 
me  about  their  desire  to  hunt  musk- 
oxen  in  Banks  Island,  T  kept  my  eyes  on 
the  ground  even  more  than  ordinarily, 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  footprints  or  other 
traces.  And  sure  enough,  after  a  walk 
of  three  or  four  miles,  I  found  a  foot- 
print in  a  muddy  spot,  but  to  my  sur- 
prise it  was  not  only  remarkably  fresh, 
but  showed  a  type  of  boot  worn  by  many 
men  of  our  expedition  and  not  commonly 
by  others.  During  the  next  three  or 
four  miles  I  came  upon  footprints  in  half 
a  dozen  places,  and  it  was  not  therefore 
entirely  unexpected  when  six  miles  be- 
yond the  cape  the  masts  of  a  schooner 
appeared  from  behind  a  hill. 

She  was  a  mile  away,  and  I  could  not 
see  her  body,  so  I  feared  she  might  be  at 


anchor  near  the  beach  and  might  leave  at  any 
time.  There  are  deep  ravines  along  the  coast, 
several  of  which  I  had  to  cross  before  getting  near  the 
ship,  and  as  I  took  these  at  a  run  for  fear  the  ship 
might  set  sail  at  any  moment,  I  was  out  of  breath 
when,  three  or  foui-  hundred  yards  away,  I  came  in 
sight  of  a  camp  on  shore  and  realized  that  the  ship 
was  not  in  the  water,  but  had  been  hauled  high  and 
dry  on  the  land.  Further,  I  recognized  the  ship.  It 
was  not  the  North  Star,  which  I  had  ordered  to  come 
to  Norwny  Island,  but  the  Mary  Sachs,  which,  on  ac 
count  cf  her  twin  propellers,  was  the  least  suited  of 
our  three  ships  for  ice  navigation  and  which  I  had 
instructed  to  carry  freight  for  Doctor  Andersen's  party 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Alaska  to  Coronation  Gulf,  a 
route  on  which  ice  of  a  difficult  character  is  not. 
nearly  so  likely  to  be  met  as  near  Banks  Island.  I  had 
in.structcd  her  commander.  Captain  Pete  Bernard,  to 
come  to  Banks  Island  if  he  could,  but  only  after  having 
landed  one  cargo  of  goods  near  Coronation  Gulf.  1 
could  not  understand  why  the  Sachs  was  there  so  soon. 
for  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  she  could  have 
arrived  in  Banks  Island  after  her  Coronation  Gulf  trip 
only  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  the  signs  were  abund- 
ant that  she  had  in  fact  been  at  this  point  for  a  week 
or  two. 

They   Thought  We   Were   Dead 

T  WALKED  quietly  down  the  hill,  gradually  regaining 
A  my  breath,  and  the  men  who  were  at  work  building  a 
sod  house  gave  me  an  occasional  glance  but  without 
much  interest,  for,  as  I  learned  later,  two  members  of 
their  party  were  hunting  inland  and  they  took  me  to  be 
one  of  them  returning.  I  was  within  ten  yards  when 
Jim  Crawford,  engineer  on  the  Sachs,  recognized  me 
and  in  his  surprise  dropped  whatever  it  was  he  was 

holding.  In  a  fraction 
of  a  second  he  had  to 
readjust  all  his  ideas, 
for  it  seemed  that  he. 
with  everybody  else  in 
our  expedition,  had 
long  ago  decided  that 
we  were  dead.  It  was 
not  easy  to  say 
whether  Captain  Ber- 
nard or  Thomsen  or 
the  Eskimo  section  of 
the  party  was  the 
most  surprised,  but 
it  was  clear  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  later  when 
the  steward  of  the 
Sachs,  William  Baur, 
came  back  from  a 
due  k-h  u  n  t  just 
around  the  point,  that  he  was  easily  the  most  surprised 
of  all.  The  steward  had  been  in  the  Arctic  for  twenty 
years  with  various  whaling  captains  and  had,  during 
the  last  three  or  four  months,  been  explaining  from 
his  bountiful  knowledge  of  Arctic  conditions,  to  every 
one  willing  to  listen,  just  why  we  must  have  died 
long  ago  and  why  it  was  impossible  that  anything 
should  ever  be  heard  from  us  again.  When  he  walked 
into  the  tent  where  Captain  Bernard  and  I  were  drink- 
ing coffee,  he  dropped  on  the  floor  the  duck  he  was 
bringing  in,  and  I  saw  physiological  justifications  for 
the  figure  of  speech  that  a  man's  eyes  "stick  out  of 
his  head." 

I  learned  within  the  first  hour  or  two  the  reasons 
for  the  non-appearance  of  the  North  Star  and  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Sachs.  Mr.  Wilkins,  according  to  my  in- 
structions, had  set  sail  early  from  the  Alaska  coast 
with  the  North  Star,  and  had  arrived  at  Herschel 
Island  some  days  ahead  of  either  the  Mary  Sachs  or  the 
Alaska,  but  unfortunately  had  not  yet  set  sail  when 
they  arrived.  Opinion  at  Herschel  Island  seems  to 
have  been  so  definite  on  the  point  of  our  being  lost 
that  no  one  saw  any  reason  why  any  ship  should  come 
to  Banks  Island  to  carry  out  instructions  I  had  given 
looking  forward  to  the  continuation  for  several  years 
of  exploratory  work  of  the  expedition.  A  thing  which 
I  had  never  considered  was  unmistakably  uppermost 
in  every  one's  mind,  and  that  was  that  if,  contrary  to 
all  reason,  my  party  should  be  alive  and  in  Banks 
Island,  we  should  be  in  need  of  rescue,  or  at  least  in 
need  of  supplies  on  which  to  live  through  the  winter. 

Why    My    Plans    Had   Been   Changed 

T  HAD  bought  the  North  Star  for  the  Specific  purpose 
of  following  the  west  co^st  of  Banks  Island  north- 
ward through  the  ribbon  of  open  water  that  tohimonly 
forms  in  the  early  summer  between  the  land-fast  ice 
and  the  land.  She  was  adapted  to  this  work  bj;  her 
extraordinarily  light  draft  of  four  feet  two  inches, 
and  her  success  a  year  later   in  this  particular  sort 


Yoanj;  snowy  owls.  Banks  Island. 
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of  navigation  demonstrated  in  Banks  Island  what  she 
had  often  before  shown  on  the  mainland  coast  of 
America — that,  although  she  was  small,  she  had  par- 
ticular qualifications  for  reaching  places  which  other 
ships  found  it  difficult  to  attain.  But  the  work  I  had 
planned  for  her  was  exploratory  work,  whereas  no 
one  had  thought  of  anything  but  the  possible  assistance 
we  might  need  in  Banks  Island.  So  the  North  Star 
was  taken  to  Coi'onation  Gulf  and  the  Mary  Sachs 
diverted  from  her  Coronation  Gulf  voyage,  because  she 
could  carry  a  cargo  twice  as  large  as  the  Star,  and 
with  this  she  was  sent  to  Kellett.  Wilkins,  who  had 
previously  intended  to  take  the  North  Star  exactly 
where  I  had  told  him  to,  was  now  transferred  from  the 
command  of  the  Star  to  that  of  the  Sachs.  He  brought 
her  to  Kellett  by  way  of  Cape  Bathurst,  but  on  the  way 
one  of  her  propellers,  which  stuck  out  at  awkward  an- 
gles from  the  sides  of  the  Sachs,  had  .struck  a  cake  of 
ice,  breaking  the  shaft. 

The  Sach^  accordingly  arrived  at  Kellett  in  a  crip- 
pled condition  the  last  week  of  August.  She  found  some 
ice  pressing  down  on  the  cape,  and  rounding  it  was 
difficult  Although  Wilkins  did  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  serious  expecta- 
tion of  finding  us  in  Banks  Island,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  reached  Kel- 
lett had  he  had  the  North  Star,  or  any 
other  ship  the  propellor  of  which  was 
located  amidship.  But  going  into  the 
ice  with  only  one  of  twin  propellers 
working,  and  that  one  located  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  almost  sure  to  strike  any 
cake  of  ice  that  came  near,  and  fur- 
thermore, seeing  that  the  Sachs  was 
otherwise  not  in  very  good  condition, 
he  quite  properly  decided  to  spend  the 
winter  at  Cape  Kellett.  The  plan  was 
that,  after  building  a  comfortable  base 
and  killing  enough  caribou  for  a  win- 
ter's supply  of  meat,  they  would  pass 
the  dark  period  at  Kellett  and  make 
a  journey  northward  along  the  Banks 
Island  coast  after  the  sun  came  back. 


"looking  for  traces"  of 
our  {jarty. 

r^n  arrival  at  Kellett  I 
^-^  at  once  considered 
the  possibility  of  re- 
launching the  Sachs  to 
proceed  northward,  for 
the  ice  that  had  intimi- 
dated Wilkins  two  weeks 
earlier  was  now  com- 
pletely gone  and  the  sea 
was  as  open  as  the 
Atlantic  off  Sandy  Hook. 
But  the  Sachs  was  high 
on  the  land  and  could  not 
be  launched  without 
beams  on  which  to  slide 
her  into  the  water,  and 
we  had  none  available. 
Even  with  the  beams  it 
would  have  taken  a  week 


I^nloadinK    the    ".Mary    Sachs"    at     FJanks    Istanil    before    Stefansson's    party    found    her. 


The    Caribou-huntinc    camp    thirty    miles    northeast    of    Cape    Kellett. 


or  ten  days  to  get  her 
launched  and  started,  and 
it  was  already  near  the 
middle  of  September, 
which  in  some  years  is  the 
end  of  the  season  of  navi- 
gation, while  other  years 
navigation  is  possible  into 
October.  It  was  soon 
.seen  to  be  inevitable  that 
the  winter  must  be  spent 
at  Kellett,  and  we  began 
to  adjust  ourselves  to 
that  unfortunate  situa- 
tion. 

On  our  way  south  along 
the  west  coast  of  Banks 
Island  we  had  built 
beacons  here  and  there 
on  prominent  hills,  think- 
ing that  some  foggy  night 
the  North  Star  might 
pass  us.  These  beacons 
inclosed   records  contain- 


The  seal-blubber  stove  with  scattervd  seal  and  bear  meat  on  the  edffe  of  the  wide  lead  ttlat  delayeil 

the    party    eleven    days. 

(The    white    belt  on   the   horizon    is   "ice   blink"- -a    reflection    in    the   sky    of    ice    beyond    the    honzi-n 


mg  news  for  the  North  Star,  but  the 
most  southerly  beacon,  built  just  be- 
fore reaching  Kellett,  containing  no 
record,  because  we  had  then  despaired 
of  any  ship  coming.  I  had  merely 
scribbled  a  hasty  note  for  my  com- 
panions, who  were  a  few  miles  behind 
me,  telling  them  to  camp  half  a  mile 
to  the  southwest  of  the  beacon.  When 
they  passed  the  beacon  they  had  read 
my  note  and  had  left  it  there.  The 
following  morning  Wilkins,  who  wa.>; 
hunting  caribou  several  miles  inland, 
saw  this  beacon  with  his  field-glasses, 
and  realizing  that  it  had  not  been  ther<' 
the  day  before,  he  hurried  over.  From 
the  brief  reference  to  making  camp 
half  a  mile  away  he  reconstructed  cor- 
rectly the  situation,  for  he  was  fam- 
iliar with  my  hunting  and  travel- 
ing methods.  He  knew  that  when- 
ever we  travel  I  have  the  men  and  sleds,  or 
pack-dogs,  as  the  case  may  be,  follow  far  enough 
behind  me  so  that  I  have  ample  time  to  approach 
and  kill  any  necessary  game.  He  recognized 
that  our  party  was  still  intact,  or  that  at  least 
two  of  us  were  alive,  so  when  he  arrived  at 
Kellett  the  night  of  the  13th  he  was  not  surprised  to 
find  every  one  safe  and  well. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  now  but  continue  the  pre- 
parations for  wintering  which  Wilkins  had  already 
energetically  begun.  After  a  few  days  of  rest  I  sent 
Storkersen,  with  his  family  who  had  come  with  the 
Sachs,  and  Crawford  and  Andreasen  with  a  boat,  north 
along  the  coast  to  establish  an  advance  camp  as  far 
to  the  north  as  possible.  They  were  able  to  go  north 
only  about  thirty  miles  when  the  increasing  cold  of 
approaching  autumn  froze  them  in.  Wilkins  and  I. 
meantime,  with  the  Eskimo  Martkusiak  went  about 
thirty  miles  northeast  into  the  interior  to  establish 
the  hunting  camp  which  was  to  supply  both  men  and 
dogs  with  fresh  meat  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  Stefavsson's  narrative  irill  be  continwed  in  the 
next   wimber. 


JULIA  ARTHUR  was  one  of  the  stars  of  stagedom  who  responded  most  loyally  to  the  need  for  providing  enter- 
tainment for  the  soldiers.  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1918  she  toured  the  cantonments  in  the  United 
States  giving  readings  and  taking  part  in  the  programmes  that  were  arranged  for  the  doughboys.  She  found 
these  soldiers  in  the  making  quick  to  respond  to  any  war  selection  that  had  the  real  spirit  of  the  trenches  and  so, 
when  a  friend  of  hers,  another  Canadian,  Miss  Agnes  C.  Laut,  wrote  her  suggesting  that  she  use  the  poems  by 
Robert  W .  Service  that  were  appearing  in  MacLean's,  she  decided  to  try  them.  They  made  an  instantaneous  and 
tremendous  hit.  Miss  Arthur  gave  "The  Blood-Red  Fouragerre"  from  one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other, 
and  her  audiences  literally  raised  the  roof  on  every  occasion.  Thanks  to  the  use  that  Miss  Arthur  made  of  it,  this 
stirring  Service  poem  did  a  great  deal  to  fire  the  enthusiasm  of  the  American  recruit,  and  perhaps  had  its  share  in 
stimulating  the  heroism  of  Chateau-Thierry  and  the  Argonne.  Nothing  that  Miss  Arthur  had  in  her  repertoir- 
created  such  unbounded  applause  as  the  vigorous  poetry  that  Mr.  Service  was  giving  out  at  the  time  throwh  Mac- 
Lean's  Magazine.     '"The  Blood-Red  Fouragerre,"  by  the  way,  was  published  in  April  MacLean's,  1918 

And  so  it  is  particularly  pleasing  to  be  able  to  present  a  recent  picture  of  Miss  Arthur  on  the  cover  oj  this  isstie 
which  sees  the  start  of  a  new  series  of  Service  poems;  for  the  two  names  are  to-day  associated  in  the  minds  of  many 
score  thousand  American  soldiers.  It  was  not  necessary,  however,  to  have  any  special  reason  for  selecting  Julia 
Arthur  to  appear  on  the  cover  of  MacLean's.     She  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  known  of  Canadians. 


PETER  DEANE 
had  never 
heard     of    the 

elder  Mr.  Weller  nor 

his    celebrated    piece 

of  advice  to  his  son 

regarding       widows. 

For,    if   he    had,    he 

would     probably 

never  .  have     gone 

<:  r  u  i  s  i  n  g    in    the 

Molly    Jane    in    the 

first  place  and  there- 
fore    the     somewhat 

delicate   situation   in 

which  he  found  him- 
self as  a  result  of  the 

last  ride  would  never 

have   arisen.      Peter 

was     never    one     to 

spurn  kindly  advice. 

Among   the   men   he 

was     considered     "long     headed," 

which    is    one    of    the    friendliest 

tributes  one  man  can  pay  another 

and     so,     deeming     him     shrewd 

enough  to  look  after  himself,  they 

had  allowed  him  to  rush  head- 
long to  his  doom — though  possibly 

that  last  is  putting  it  a  bit  strong. 

One   could   scarcely  connect   Mrs. 

Patricia    Wyatt    with    a    hapless 

word    like    that.      Life    with    her 

would   be   just   one   lobster   salad 

after  another. 

The     Molly     Jane     was     Mrs. 

Wyatt's    runabout.         Peter    had 

walked  to  the  village  on  this  cloud- 
less August  afternoon  to  see  about 

the  mending  of  a  bit  of  harness 

and   to  bring  his  mail,   and  just 

east  of  the  Eight  Elms — the  old 

Minafer    place — the    widow    had 

picked    him    up.      Then,    the    car 

being  newly  tired  and  in  the  best 
■of   running  order  and   its  owner 

newly  attired  too   (since  a  recent 

little  smuggling  expedition  to  the 
■other  side  of  the   St.   Lawrence) 

she  needs  must  take  a  spin  along 
the  speedway  and  around  by 
Cotter's  Grove  and  back,  thus 
passing  as  many  houses  and  as 
many       buggies,       wagons       and 

pedestrians  as  possible. 

Behold    Peter    then,    after    she 
had   set  him  down  finally  at  the 

gate    of   his    own   place,    walking        I - 

rather  moodily  to  the  house  where, 

upon  entering  his  bachelor  kitchen  he  immediately  be- 
held a  not  unfamiliar  sight — to  wit,  his  table  covered 
with  a  number  of  toothsome  home-made  viands  in  and 
on  pasteboard  dishes  and  plates  and  covered  with  picnic 
napkins.  She  had  been  there  first,  on  her  way  down ! 
Oh  well,  for  all  her  aggravating  little  ways  she  was  a 
good  sport.  She  performed  her  generous  deeds  on  the 
quiet — didn't  want  to  be  thanked.  That  reminded  him 
he  had  forgotten  to  thank  her  for  that  first  lot  of  good 
things  two  weeks  or  so  ago.  Peter  frowned  with 
annoyance,  not  at  his  dilatpriness,  but  at  the  thought 
of  all  the  obligations  these  would-be  anonymous  dona- 
tions put  him  to.  Hang  it  all!  It  would  take  three 
strawberry  festivals,  a  corn-husking  and  a  harvest 
home  supper  to  wipe  out  his  indebtedness,  and  by  that 
time  the  countryside  gossip  would  have  attained  the 
volume  and  proportions  of  a  tornado. 

In  the  midst  of  his  frowning,  however,  he  sniffed 
longingly  at  the  palate-tickling  odors  that  filled  the 
untidy  little  kitchen.  When  you  have  lived  intermin- 
ably on  salt  pork,  boiled  potatoes,  blackstrap,  baker's 
bread  and  canned  horrors  there  is  something  about  the 
aroma  of  newly-baked  bread  and  scones  and  fresh, 
sugared  doughnuts  that  partakes  almost  of  the  ce- 
lestial. Peter  uncovered  a  plate  of  jelly  rolls  and 
prodded  them  with  a  speculative  forefinger.  They  were 
warm  yet.  He  leaned  down  and  smelt  of  a  bowl  of  rich 
soup.  It  reminded  him,  with  sudden  force,  of  his 
mother's  soups.  He  ran  his  tongue  over  his  lips  and 
gulped;  and  then  he  saw  a  small  loaf  of  walnut  bread 
and  gulped  harder.  These  gulps  had  to  do  strictly  with 
the  emotions  of  the  appetite,  however.  There  were 
doughnuts  and  dainty  ham-and-tongue  sandwiches  and 
there  was  a  lemon  pie  with  a  thick,  rich  meringue  the 
color  of  a  gold-tipped  sunset  cloud.  Peter  straightened 
up  and  drew  his  eyes  reluctantly  away  from  these 
treasures.  He  strode  over  to  the  cracked  mirror  above 
the  washbonch. 

He  looked  at  his  image  with  a  kind  of  stern  appraisal. 
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better  to  make  mar- 
riage a  strictly  busi- 
ness proposition.  H(» 
and  the  widow  now — 

Here  old  Brinale 
slapped  his  cheek 
with  her  tail  and  he 
roared  out  anathema 
upon  her  and  shifted 
his  stool  more  to  the 
right. 

"I'll  go  over  and 
see  Jim  to-night," 
Peter  muttered.  "I'll 
have  it  settled  before 
I  sleep  or — here 
you .'" 


CO,   when 
'^    chore 


"If  you  persist."  the  board 
recommenced,  "in  your  de- 
fiance of  a  sacred  promise — " 


What  in  thunder  did  she  see  in  him  anyway !  With 
vague  disquietude,  not  to  say  alarm,  he  realized  that  he 
was  growing  old.  He  had  been  realizing  it  for  some 
time,  to  be  sure,  but  now  he  almost  winced  as  the  full 
force  of  it  struck  him,  there  in  the  harsh  light  from 
the  uncurtained  window.  Growing  old!  And  he  was 
a  lonely  man  and  always  must  be,  considering  that  of 
blood  relatives  he  had  none.  Surely  if  there  was  a 
woman  willing,  not  to  say  eager,  to  have  him  it  were 
the  part  of  wisdom  and  expediency  to  close  the  deal. 
She  too — well,  she  wasn't  exactly  young  either.  Peter 
continued  to  stand  before  his  reflection  eyeing  each 
feature  with  cold  severity — a  plain  face  lightened  or 
not  (usually  not)  by  sombre  dark  eyes,  unsmiling 
mouth,  rather  large  nose,  grey-flecked,  black  hair,  and 
the  scar  of  a  bayonet  wound  just  under  his  right  ear. 
Suddenly  he  laughed  harshly. 

"I'll  do  it!"  he  said  grimly.  "I'll  do  it  if  Jim'll  buy 
those  forty  acres!     By  the  living  jingo  I'll  do  it!" 

He  turned  and  made  as  though  to  take  up  the  milk 
pails,  but  his  eye  encountered  the  table  first  and  he 
stood,  considering.  He  took  up  a  scone  and  ate  it 
ravenously.  He  ate  four  in  rapid  succession.  Then  he 
tried  a  doughnut. 

"I  ought  to  w.ilk  first,"  he  muttered  with  a  glance 
at  the  noisy  little  clock  on  the  shelf.  "I  ought  to.  But 
I  won't." 

Thereupon  he  drew  up  a  chair  and  went  about  the 
pleasant  task  of  eating  in  a  way  that  would  have 
kindled  pity  as  well  as  delight  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair 
cook  could  she  have  witnessed  it.  Filled  to  repletion 
he  rose  at  length  and,  taking  up  his  pails,  hied  him 
leisurely  to  the  stables.  As  the  milk  shot  into 
the  pail  with  the  customary  tink-tank  that  had 
become  musical  monotony  to  him  he  gazed 
out  across  the  dewy  meadow,  through  the  open  stable 
doors,  and  fell  to  wondering  what  they  made  all  this 
fuss  about  romance  and  marriage  for.    It  was  infinitely 


the   last 
was   done, 
he     took     his     way 
across      the      upper 
pasture    and    through    the    clover 
meadow  by  the  brook  to  the  old 
brown   house   with   the   twinkling 
lights     that     crested     Pine     Hill. 
Here  dwelt  his  oldest  friend  and 
neighbor,  James  Butler,  a  not  un- 
worthy  little   man,    but   one   who 
wore  a  permanently  crushed  air. 
He  was  the  husband  of  the  best 
housekeeper    in    Dundas    County. 
Perhaps  that  explains  it. 

As  Peter  vaulted  the  snake  fence 
and  approached  the  porch  door,  the 
shrill  voice  of  the  lady  of  the  house 
assailed  his  ears.  He  could  also 
hear  her  stepping  briskly  about 
within.  He  stopped,  considering. 
"Sounds  like  poor  old  Jim's  get- 
ting a  tongue  thrashing,"  he  re- 
flected.    "Perhaps  I'd  best—" 

The  screen  door  swung  violently- 
open  and  the  thin,  angular  form 
of  Mrs.  Butler  appeared.  She 
carried  a  pail  of  something  which 
she  threw  out. 

" — An'  I've  told  you  a  hundred 
times  if  I've  told  you  once,"  she 
was  saying,  emphatically,  "never 
to—" 

Then   the   door  slapped  to  and 
Peter    remained,    still    irresolute, 
just  south  of  the  currant  bushes. 
But    presently    he    decided    to    go 
forward.      He    might    be    able   to 
save  Jim  from  the  rest  of  the  lec- 
ture.   It  wouldn't  be  the  first  time 
he  had  arrived  thus  fortuitously. 
"Oh,  come  now,  Mary  Ann,"  he  heard  Jim  remon- 
strating feebly,   "you   never  look   on  nothin'  but  the 
seamy  side  o'  life.     Why  don't — " 

"Seamy?  Huh!"  Mrs.  Butler  snorted  as  she  wrung 
a  dish  towel  and  slapped  it  over  the  drying  rack.  "It 
seems  to  be  purty  nearly  all  seamy — where  it  aint 
patches.  Get  out  an'  split  up  that  kindlin'  an'  leave 
me  room  to  turn  around  for  pity's  sake!  An'  mind  an' 
come  in  the  back  way  so's  this  floor  gits  a  chance  to  dry. 
Is  that  Bobby  I  hear  comin'  in  the  porch?"  she  added, 
sharply. 

"Hi,  you,  Bobby!"  sang  out  Jim.  "Your  maw  says 
you  gotta  wipe  them  feet  'for  you — oh  it's  Peter! 
Come  in,  come  in!" 

"Thanks.     Not  this  time,"  said    Peter.     "Evening, 

Mrs.  Butler.     I come  over  to  take  a  look  at  that 

heifer,  Jim." 

"Oh  yeah!"  returned  Jim,  brightening  perceptibly; 
and  he  took  down  his  cow's  breakfast  front-its  nail  and 
joined  Peter  by  means  of  some  adroit  stepping  over  the 
freshly  scrubbed  yellow  floor. 

Peter  noticed  that  Mrs.  Butler  watched  every  step 
with  held  breath  and  only  gave  vent  to  it  when  her 
husband  after  walking  like  a  cat  on  hot  bricks  gained 
the  comparative  security  of  the  verandah. 
Life-sentence  himself  to  this?     H'm! 

T  N  a  distant  corner  of  the  barnyard,  seated  on  the 
*■  edge  of  a  disrupted  hayrick,  Peter  and  Jim  by  a 
somewhat  devious  conversational  route  that,  beginning 
with  the  weather  and  the  crops  and  passing  on  to  a 
sick  cow  and  the  need  for  more  fertilizer  in  the  west 
field  appeared  to  lead  to  no  ultimate  object,  finally  ar- 
rived at  a  state  of  understanding,  and  the  exchange  of 
man-to-man  confidences.  Jim  wasn't  exactly  prepared 
just  at  present  to  purchase  the  forty  acres  of  bush 
land.  Peter  said  it  didn't  much  matter  anyway  as  he'd 
"kind  of  changed  his  mind  just  in  the  last  half  hour  or 
so." 
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He  told  Jim  his  trouble,  told  it  curtly,  half-savagely, 
as  of  one  discharging  a  most  uncongenial  task,  as  in- 
deed it  was.  The  whole  instinct  of  his  nature  was 
against  casting  even  the  faintest  verbal  reflection  upon 
the  intentions  of  a  lady. 

"Of  course,  it  may  be  only  her  little  way,  Jim.  She's 
—she's  awful  friendly  and  easy  to  make  up  to.  But — 
well  to-day  she  squeezed  my  hand  and  quoted  those 
lines  from  Longfellow.    You  know — " 

"Eh?  Longfellow?  Po'try  you  mean?  Say,  this 
looks  serious  all  right!     What  lines  was  she — " 

"Oh,  about  life  being  short  and  time  fleeting.       It 
looked  to  me  like  a  strong  hint.     And  this  isn't  leap 
year.     I'm  plumb  up  against  it,  Jim." 
Jim  shook  his  head  helplessly  and  sighed. 
"I  take  it  you  don't  like  her  then,"  he  hazarded  at  last. 
"Well,  I  don't  dislike  her.  I — I  might  have  got  to  like 
her  if — " 

"Yeah?"  as  Peter  paused. 

"Well,  if  she'd  let  me  do  the  rushing.  It's  a  man's 
place  to  do  the  courting,  Jim.    You  know  that." 

Jim  was  silent  and  in  the  gloom  Peter  didn't  see  his 
glance  stray  to  the  distant  kitchen  window. 

"You  did  your  own  courting,  Jim,  didn't  you?"  Peter 
pursued. 

"It's  so  long  ago  I've  clean  forgot,  Peter.  My  wife 
was  a  widda  woman  an' — an' — they  got  a  knack  with 
them,  you  see."  Then  he  added  loyally,  "Mary  Ann's 
a  darned  good  housekeeper." 

"Well,  a  man'U  put  up  with  a  whole  lot  for  the  sake 
of  well-cooked  meals,  Jim.  Mrs.  Wyatt,  she — she 
cooks  like  all  possessed." 

"Does  she  now?  A  body  wouldn't  think  she'd  get 
time  she  spends  so  much  time  runnin'  round  in  that 
dinky  contraption  o'  hers!" 

"I  wish  I  knew  what  to  do  about  it.  I'm  getting  on, 
Jim.  I  don't  know  what  she  sees  in  me,  but  I'm  a 
lucky  guy  if  I  could  just  realize  it." 

"The  Lord  knows  it  aint  your  looks,"  said  Jim, 
candidly.  "Why  don't  you  work  the  same  dodge  on 
her  as  you  did  on  that  Miss  what-d'ye-call-her?  Tell 
her  you  got  heredit'ry  cancer  or  that  there's  insanity 
in  the  family?" 

Peter's  face  was  warm. 

"Well  I  haven't  got  a  family  for  one  thing  and  in 
any  case  it  wouldn't  make  a  particle  of  difference  what 
I  said.  She — she's  a  determined  sort,  Jim.  The  affair 
with  Miss  Spiffer  was  mild  compared  to  this.  Right 
this  minute  I've  got  lumbago,  but  it  wouldn't  faze  Mrs. 
Wyatt  any." 

"I  tell  you  what  I  believe,"  said  Jim  suddenly,  like 
one  who  is  struck  by  a  bright  idea.  "I  believe  you've 
got  what  they  call  pers'nal  magnetism.  Yep.  That 
must  be  it!" 

Peter  started  in  some  alarm. 
"Is  it  catching?"  he  asked  eagerly  then. 
"Nope,  Peter.  It  aint.  That's  the  worst  of  it.  I'm 
some  older'n  you  an'  I  never  had  it  in  all  my  life.  So 
how  can  I  give  you  advice?  There's  somethin'  about 
you  the  women  like  an'  that  they  fall  for.  (I'm  .sur- 
prised you  aint  conceited!)  Have  you  told  the  lady 
that  your  savin's  was  all  blown  to  glory  in  phoney  oil- 
stock?     That's  a  test  for  your  life,  Peter." 

"Yes,  I  tried  that  wrinkle  too.  She's  pretty  well  fixed 
herself  and  it  didn't  startle  her  at  all.  A  man's  nigh 
desperate  when  he'll  admit  a  lack  of  judgment,  Jim. 
You  see  my  case,  don't  you?  I  tell  you  I  don't  hanker 
for  double  harness  and  at  the  same  time  I  refuse  to  be 
brutal!    What  in  Halifax  is  a  man  to  do?" 

JIM  chewed  a  straw  in  silence.  Peter 
kicked  his  heels  restlessly  against 
the  lower  half  of  the  rick  and  watched 
the  canal  lights  down  the  river, 
strung  out  along  the  deep  sapphire  of 
the  night  sky  like  diamonds  on  blue 
velvet. 

"Appears  to  me  like  you'd  best 
clear  out  o'  the  country — or  else  take 
smallpox,"  suggested  Jim  presently. 

"Think  up  a  better  one,"  said 
Peter,  wearily. 

Jim  was  again  silent.  Finally  he  straightened 
up  and  seized  his  gloomy  companion  by  one 
shoulder,  chuckling  like  a  small  boy  bent  on 
mischief. 

"I  got  it.  Peter!"  he  chortled.  "And  it's  sure 
pizen  for  the  widda!     Listen  now — " 

"Sh-h!"  cautioned  Peter  with  an  over- 
shoulder  glance. 

"You  know  that  little  Minafer  girl?" 

"Minafer  girl?" 

"Near  the  village  in  the  big  frame  house.  What's 
this  her  name  is  anyway!" 

"That  little  slim  thing  with  the  long  fair  pigtails 
down  her  back?  Well,  what  about  her?  What  on 
earth  has  she  got  to  do  with—" 


She  don't  wear  pigtails  note.  Think  a  minute.  That 
was  five  or  six  years  ago — afore  the  war.  She's  pushin' 
on  to  twenty-four  or  five,  I  reckon.  Well,  this  is  my 
idea,  Peter,  an'  you  can  take  it  or  leave  it;  you  must 
make  her  your  alibi." 
"Alibi !     What—" 

"Now  wait.  With  a  female  strategist  (Jim  pro- 
nounced it  strateegist)  like  the  widda  you  gotta  use 
diplomacy  (Jim  accented  the  dip)  an'  fight  fire  with 
fire.      You — " 

"Don't  talk  so  loud!"  and  Peter  glanced  over  his 
shoulder  again,  fancying  he  heard  a  crackle  in  the 
garden  nearby.  "Why  do  you  pick  on  the  little  Minafer 
girl?  I'm  not  setting  out  to  break  any  hearts  myself, 
Jim.  I  just  want  to  get  out  of  this  tangle  as  easy  and 
as  quick  as  it's  possible  to — " 

"I  know.  The  reason  I  thought  o'  Mattie — yes 
Mattie  is  the  name,  I  remember!  thought  o'  Mattie 
Minafer  is  because  I  hear  tell  she's  a  man-hater — a 
bitter  one.  So  she'd  have  no  feelin's  to  consider.  Call 
round  on  her  some — just  enough  to  shake  the  widda  an' 
git  folks  to  Ulkin'— " 
Peter  groaned. 

"If  they  talk  much  more  their  tongues'll  be  paralyzed 
one  of  these  days,"  he  said  gloomily.  "Well,  go  on.  It 
sounds  crazy,  but  I'm  a  desperate  man." 

"Mattie  has  had  chances  galore,"  Jim  went  on. 
"She's  turned  down  half-a-dozen  decent  young  fellas. 
You  see,  her  pa  didn't  exactly  treat  her  ma  right  or 
somethin',  an'  anyway  her  ma  bein'  more  or  less  an 
invaleed,  Peter,  the  girl's  had  everythin'  to  do  lone- 
handed.  They're  livin'  on  in  the  old  place,  but  the 
land's  sold  an'  all  they  keep  is  a  cow  now,  but  even  so 
her  ma's  a  great  care  an'  the  girl's  fed  up  with  house- 
work an'  who  can  blame  her  for  wantin'  to  bolt?  She's 
a  right  smart  little  girl,  but  she's  never  had  a  chance. 
Just  work,  work,  work,  from  the  time  she  was  nine  or 
ten  year  old.  I've  heard  tell  she  used  to  milk  seventeen 
cows  an'  you  know  that  big  house  musta  nigh  killed 
her  sweepin'  an'  washin'  an'  all.  She  told  every  one  o' 
them  fellag  as  they'd  ask  her  that  she  had  no  mind  to 
change  her  mode  o'  life  unless  she  could  better  it. 
She's  teachin'  herself  a  business  course  by  mail  an'^ 
soon's  she  can  land  a  job  she's  goin'  to  take  her  ma  an' 
live  in  town.  She  likes  the  country  an'  doesn't  care  for 
town  much,  but  she  says  she's  goin'  to  really  live  some 
day.     Them's  her  words." 

"Mattie  you  say?  That's  a  neat  name." 
"Martha,  by  rights.  She's  got  a  Mary  spirit  an' 
disposition  but  the  Martha  life  has  been  thrust  on  her 
an'  it's  turned  her  into  a  kind  o'  machine  I  s'pose.  Her 
pa  died  some  few  years  back— while  you  was  at  the 
front  I  guess.  Mind  him?" 
Peter  gave  a  grunt  of  assent. 

"He  gave  me  an  awful  hiding  once  for  stealing 
apples,"  he  remarked.  "But  this  isn't  clear  yet,  Jim. 
What  am  I  to  do?     Pretend  to  rush  her?" 

"Do  as  you  please.  Drop  in  on  her  an'  borry  a  book 
or  make  a  date  to  talk  to  the  old  lady.  She  don't  git 
out  at  all  an'  they  keep  to  themselves  so,  people  think 
they're  stuck  up,  I  s'pose.  Git  the  habit  o'  callin'  there 
an'  the  widda  if  she's  at  all  sharp  oughta  take  the  hint. 
Harm'U  be  done  no  one.     You  don't  care  an'  Mattie 
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won't.  Chances  are  ten  to  one  she'll  treat  you  like  a 
piece  o'  furniture.  But  I  take  it  it's  a  case  o'  any  port 
in  a  storm?" 

"It  sure  is,  Jim.  Well,  I'd  best  be  hoofing  it.  I'll 
think  the  scheme  over.  As  you  say  it  isn't  like  as 
though  it  was  injuring  anyone." 

"No.  Keep  that  afore  you.  Mattie  aint  goin'  to 
shine  up  to  the  farmin'  fraternity.  You're  as  safe  with 
her'as — as  a  duck  on  a  horsepond.  She's  a  frosty  little 
moon,  quite  out  o'  reach  o'  the  likes  o'  you.  But  this 
is  one  time  she's  goin'  to  help  a  horrid  man-creature — 
only  she  won't  know  a  thing  about  it!  Good  luck, 
Peter." 

OUT  Peter  Deane,  as  he  strolled  homeward  over  the 
•'-'  dew-drenched  pasture  land,  was  in  anything  but  an 
exultant  frame  of  mind.  The  scheme  wasn't  on-the- 
square  somehow.  Nevertheless  all  week  long,  as  often 
as  he  put  the  idea  from  him,  it  returned  and  the  day 
Mrs.  Wyatt  caught  him  on  the  telephone  and  in  cooing 
tones  intimated  that  Friday  evening  was  free  and  his 
company  would  be  welcome — more,  that  she  had  some- 
thing very,  very  important  to  ask  him — he  took  the 
plunge  and  told  her  he  had  a  previous  engagement.  So, 
to  make,good  his  word  he  was  obliged  to  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance somewhere  on  that  evening  and  the  Minafer 
place  being  as  good  as  any,  and  the  nearest  to  reach, 
Peter  tacked  off  across  his  ten-acre  summer-fallow 
fielS  and",  taking  a  short-cut  through  the  sugar-maple 
grove,  found  himself  finally  at  the  white  gates  of  Eight 
Elms  and  without  any  valid  excuse  for  going  further. 

Few  men  who  have  not  been  ardently  pursued  by  a 
fascinating  widow — a  war  widow  at  that — will  perhaps 
understand  or  have  sympathy  for  Peter  Deane.  Good- 
natured  to  a  fault,  unwilling  to  hurt  even  a  mouse 
unnecessarily,  chivalrous  to  a  degree  and  not  unsociable 
for  all  his  thirty-three  years  and  "set"  habits,  he  was 
vastly  puzzled  and  not  a  little  querulous  over  the  per- 
sistent way  Fate  was  keeping  his  peace-loving  existence 
stirred  up.  He  hated  letting  his  telephone  hang  by  its 
cord — it  annoyed  central  and  turned  away  business  of 
his  own.  He  hated  not  thanking  people  for  gifts — but 
the  more  you  thanked  them  the  more  they  sent.  He 
disliked  being  curt  and  grouchy — for  his  was  a  pleasant 
nature  and  he  possessed  the  happy  faculty  of  believing 
the  best  of  a  person  until  it  was  proven  he — or  she — 
was  undeserving  of  the  good  opinion. 

What  was  that  about  borrowing  a  book  that  Jim  had 
suggested?  Lucky  he  had  remembered!  So  Peter 
opened  the  prim  gates,  strode  up  the  gravel  drive  and, 
mounting  the  three  broad  steps,  knocked  loudly  on  the 
panels  of  the  front  door — a  severe-looking  door  with- 
out a  bell.  There  was  an  old  brass  knocker  which 
Peter  didn't  try  but  merely  gazed  at  curiously  and 
overhead  was  a  half?moon  transom  of  colored  glass. 
The  white  frame  house  was  a  county  landmark  and  the 
figures  1840  in  the  glass  gave  its  venerable  age  away. 

t 

HIS  knocking  was  answered  promptly  by  Miss  Mattie 
Minafer,  trig  and  cool  and  a  little  disdainful  as  he 
could  see  even  in  the  moonight.  She  wore  a  neat  pink 
print  dress  and,  sure  enough,  the  pigtails  were  no 
more;  or  at  least  they  were  on  her  head  now  in  a  loose, 
unstudied-attractive  mass— like  corn  silk,  as  Peter 
thought. 

"Good-evening,"  said  Peter. 
"Good-evening,"  responded  Miss  Mattie  as 
in  politeness  bound. 

"I  came  to  borrow  a  book — if  I  might." 
"A  book?" 

"Any^ — any  kind  of  a  book,  you  know." 
"Come  in,  please." 

Peter  entered  and  Miss  Mattie  turned  up  a 
bracket-lamp  nearby  and  regarded  him  with 
detached  interest.  A  farmer  come  to  bor- 
row a  book ! 

"Your  pa  having  had  quite  a  little  library 
I  thought  I  might  perhaps  borrow  a  volume 
— now  and  then,"  explained  Peter  easily, 
though  the  recollection  of  the  late 
William  Minafer's  literary  habits 
had  just  occurred  to  him.  "It's 
coming  on  now  to  the  long  even- 
ings, you  know — " 

"You  are  welcome  to  any  books 
we  have,"  stated  Miss  Mattie  polite- 
ly. "But  I'm  afraid  they  will  hard- 
ly interest  you.  He  was  scientific 
in  his  tasti's — the  occult  sciences 
you  know." 

"Yes,   I   remember.     Spiritualism, 
wasn't  it?" 

'Spiritism,"  corrected  Miss  Mat- 
tie  in  her  best  schoolm'am  manner. 
(She    had    taught    the    village 
school  three  terms.) 
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"Whatever  it  is,"  said  Peter,  nodding.  "That'll  do, 
I  guess,  as  well  as  anything." 

Miss  Mattie  led  the  way  to  the  living-room  where  a 
tall  glassed-in  bookcase  stood. 

"Take  your  choice,"  she  said,  swinging  back  the 
doors. 

Peter  pulled  out  a  volume  at  random.  It  was  "The 
Science  of  Table-Rapping." 

"This  sounds — er — interesting.  I'll  take  it.  Could — 
could  I  come  back  for  another  on  Tuesday  night?" 

"Certainly,"  responded  Miss  Mattie.  "But  come  to 
the  side  door,  please.  It's  the  one  we  use  most.  I 
mightn't  have  heard  you  to-night  only  I  was  just  going 
upstairs  with  mother's  hot  milk." 

"Thanks,"  said  Peter,  picking  up  his  hat.  "I  hope 
your  ma  keeps  fairly  well?" 

"Oh  just  so-so.  By  the  way  you  mustn't  tell  her  you're 
studying — that,"  and  Miss  Mattie  indicated  the  book 
with  a  nod.  "She  thinks  spiritism  wicked — says  it's 
doubting  God." 

Peter  thought  he  sensed  an  implied  reproof  in  this. 

"What  do  you  think?  he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"I  have  no  opinion  on  the  subject,"  she  said  coldly. 
"It  takes  me  all  my  spare  moments  perfeAing  my 
shorthand." 

PETER  now  saw  on  the  table  nearby  many  outspsead 
notebooks  and  sheets  of  paper  and  half-a-dozen 
sharpened  pencils.    A  sudden  idea  occurred  to  him. 

"Have  you  anyone  to  dictate  to  you  for  practice?" 
he  asked. 

"No,  I  haven't.  It's  my  only  drawback,  too.  Mother's 
eyes  aren't  what  they  once  were,  and  I  can't  let  her 
dictate  though  she  often  begs  to  do  so.  I  get  along 
somehow." 

"If — if  I  came  kind  of  early  on  Tuesday  night," 
Peter  said  boldly,  "maybe — well,  maybe  I  could  help 
you  out.  I  surely  don't  care  to  borrow  your  books  and 
give  nothing  in  return.  I — " 

"How  foolish!" 

"Well,  if—" 

"I  mean,  to  say  such  a  thing  as  that.  It  is  good 
of  you  to  offer  to  help  me."  And  Miss  Mattie  reflected 
gravely.  "Very  well.  Come  early  Tuesday  evening. 
I'll  show  you  the  ouija-board  then,  too." 

"Xhe — the  vfhat?"  and  Peter  stopped  short  and 
turned. 

"Father's  ouija-board.  You  know.  He  used  to  make 
the — the  spirits  talk  with  it." 

"Did  he  really?  That's  a  joke,  isn't  it?"  and  Peter 
thought  it  no  wonder  the  villagers  had  considered  the 
old  man  "off." 

Miss  Mattie  shrugged  her  slim  shoulders.  She  wore 
an  air  of  cold  abstraction.  Evidently  she  wished  him 
oflf.  So  Peter  went  away,  Miss  Mattie's  clear-toned, 
indifferent  farewell  ringing  in  his  ears  all  the  way 
home. 

As  to  the  book  he  hadn't  had  the  slightest  intention 
of  reading  it  but  for  fear  she  might  question  him  about 
it  on  Tuesday  he  took  a  tentative  dip  or  two  into  it  that 
very  night — and  ended  by  sitting  up  till  two  o'clock, 
which  left  him  barely  three  hours  for  sleep.  Thus  does 
Fate  manhandle  our  affairs  for  us,  one  and  all.  Peter 
might  merely  have  cast  the  volume  aside  and  taken  up 
the  tangled  threads  of  his  life  again,  leaving  Miss 
Mattie  and  the  spirits  out  of  it  and  eventually  receiv- 
ing the  widow  into  it,  but  for  Fate. 

ON  Tuesday  evening,  just  as  the  first  friendly  stars 
began  to  come  out  over  the  dense  green  of  the 
cedars  on  the  river  bank,  below,  Peter  once  more  took 
his  way,  but  springily  now, across  the  fields  and  through 
the  grove  to  the  Minafer  place.  Miss  Mattie  was  dry- 
ing her  hands  on  a  kitchen  towel  and  she  nodded  brief- 
ly at  Peter's  apparition  through  the  screen  door  and 
requested  him  to  light  the  lamp.  It  was  some  little 
time  before  she  joined  him  and  he  judged  that  a  variety 
of  bothersome  little  chores  detained  her  somewhere  and 
he  examined  the  late  Mr.  Minafer's  library  at  his 
leisure.  About  eight  o'clock  she  re-appeared,  rather 
breathless  and  flushed  from  her  exertions  but  not  in  an 
ill  humor.  Peter  thought  what  a  shame  it  was  she  had 
no  help  and  wondered  if  she  would  take  it  in  good  part 
if  he  volunteered  to  chop  some  wood  or  hoe  the  garden 
for  her. 

He  was  introduced  to  the  ouija-board  and  also  to  a 
large  glass  globe  resting  on  a  pad  of  black  velvet  and 
then  left  to  his  own  devices  while  Miss  Mattie  prac- 
tised an  hour  on  a  rattly  old  typewriter  and  then  went 
upstairs  to  "settle"  her  mother  for  the  night.  When 
she  came  down  agrain  it  was  too  late  for  dictation  and 
Peter  made  his  adieu  and  went  home,  carrying  two 
books  with  him.  He  had  indicated  that  he  might  drop 
in  Friday  night  to  return  them.  They  were  "The  Veil 
and  What  Lies  Behind"  and  "Consulting  the  Ouija." 


Peter  saw  a  busy  winter  ahead,  if  he  intended  to 
read  through  the  whole  set,  and  he  now  decided  he 
might  as  well.  He  was  becoming  deeply  interested, 
enthralled  even,  with  the  occult  and  he  hadn't  thought 
of  Mrs.  Patricia  Wyatt  all  evening.  But  the  memory 
returned  with  singular  force  as  soon  as  he  opened  his 
kitchen  door  and  struck  a  match,  for  there  on  his  bare 
little  table  lay  another  lot  of  gifts  from  the  goddess, 
including  lemon  jelly  with  whipped  cream  this  time. 

Two  days  later  in  his  rural-mail  box  at  the  head  of 
the  lane,  Peter  found  a  familiar-looking  violet-tinted 
note  addressed  in  a  large,  flowing,  reckless  hand,  and 
dolefully  swore.  The  note  opened  like  a  playful  tap 
of  a  fan — -and  ended  like  a  bombshell! 

"Dear  old  boy — I  know  where  you  were  Tuesday !  Foolish  old 
dear,  were  you  trying  to  melt  the  Little  Icicle?  Never  mind.  I'm 
not   the    least,    tiniest   bit    jealous.      You    remember   our    visit   to 

Sequoyah's   Stone   on    Dominion    Day,    don't    you?      Well! 

Come  up  Sunday  to  dinner.     Patty." 

pETER  was  very  uneasy  all  the  rest  of  the  week. 
Good  heavens!  Was  she  really  taking  that  Stone 
incident  seriously?  He  spent  Sunday  afternoon  in  the 
barn  loft  reading  "The  Spirit  Word"  and  thinking  of 
breach-of-promise.  Strategist!  Why,  she  was  a  fe- 
male Foch,  that's  what  she  was!  And  Peter  fairly 
haunted  the  Minafer  place  the  week  following,  arriv- 
ing so  early  and  so  often  he  was  beginning  to  feel  like 
a  boarder.  He  grew  into  an  odd  habit  too  of  looking 
back  over  his  shoulder,  but  whether  it  was  a  dis- 
embodied spirit  he  dreaded  to  see  or  the  full  and  ravish- 
ing form  of  the  pretty  widow,  he  could  scarcely  have 
told.  He  made  a  tentative  efl'ort  at  confiding  in  Miss 
Mattie  one  night. 

"You  know  Sequoyah's  Stone  up  on  Indian  Point?"  he 
commenced,  nonchalantly. 

Miss  Mattie  glanced  up  from  her  notebook  and 
nodded.  Peter  avoided  her  clear  blue  eye  and  ruffling 
the  leaves  of  his  book  went  on  hurriedly: 

"There's  a  —  a  sort  of  story  about  it,  isn't  there?" 

"A  legend,  yes." 

"Is  it  true?    I  mean  do  many  folk  put  stock  in  it?" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Miss  Mattie  gravely.  "I've  heard  of  a 
lot  of  people  who  disregarded  it  and  came  to  grief. 
It  is  evidently  one  of  those  legends  that  we  must  be- 
lieve— can    believe." 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me  all  you  know  about  it?" 
and  Peter's  anxiety  was  ill-disguised. 

"There  isn't  much  to  tell.  This  tall  flat  rock  stands 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Point — a  promontory  in  fact 
it  is.  There's  just  room  enough  for  two  people  on  it 
and  there  are  two  pairs  of  footprints,  a  man's  and  a 
woman's.  They  look  as  though  they  had  been  there 
since  the  Upheaval.  Sequoyah  was  an  Indian  maiden 
who  took  a  reluctant  lover  out  there  and  threatened  to 
kill  him  and  throw  him  into  the  deep  water  below — 
they  say  you  can't  find  bottom  there— if  he  didn't 
marry  her.  The  inference  is  that  he  gave  in.  But  to 
this  day  the  girl  and  her  male  companion  who  climb 
that  rock  and  place  their  feet  in  the  stony  footprints 
of  those  early  lovers — " 

"Yes?"  Peter  prompted  breathlessly  as  Mattie  paused 
presumably  for  the  purpose  of  making  her  ending  the 
more  impressive.  "Yes?" 

" —  must  marry!" 

"Must!"  exclaimed  Peter  his  brows  close-drawn. 

"Absolutely  must  or  all  sorts  of  trouble  will  come 
to  them." 

"I — let's  get  out  the  board  and  have  a  little  go  at 
the  spirits.    What  say?" 

Peter's  air  of  levity  would  have  deceived  a  shrewder 
person  even,  than  Miss  Minafer.  They  seated  them- 
selves at  opposite  sides  of  a  small  table  and  placed  the 
fineer-tips  of  both  hands  on  the  ouija-board.  Then  they 
fell  into  a  more  or  less  trance-lilce  state  which  they 
termed  "concentration."  But  for  a  long  time  the 
ouija  remained  unresponsive.  Miss  Minafer,  her  red 
lips  apart  and  her  cheeks  flushed,  whispered  the  ques- 
tions Peter  asked,  relaying  them  on  to  the  spirit  world 
with  at  least  a  semblance  of  faith.  Peter  relied  on  her 
wholly.  Being  the  child  of  her  father  she  couldn't  help 
but  have  "a  pull"  with  those  strange  beings  behind 
the  veil! 

"Shall  I  take  the  plunge?"  whispered  Peter  breath- 
ing thickly  and  forgetting  to  elucidate  to  his  medium 
what  it  was  he  intended  to  plunge  into. 

"Better — go — slow."  The  board  spelled  out  slowly 
after  a  long  wait. 

"What  must  I  do?" — next  question. 

"Always^do — the — right — thing," — reply. 

Peter's  face  wore  a  puzzled  frown  as  they  rose  from 
their  seance  at  length,  the  ouija  having  closed  up  like 
an  oyster  after  its  two  succinct  remarks. 

"Miss  Mattie,"  he  began  as  he  took  up  his  hat  and 
began  to  brush  it  with  his  coat  sleeve  (though  it  was 
quite  a  new  hat  and  Peter  was  never  anything  but  well 
groomed  when  "dressed  up").  "Miss  Mattie,  you  always 
put  things  so  clearly  I've  a  mind  to  ask  your  advice  on 
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a  matter  that— well,  I'm  in  a  fix.  Horns  of  a  dilemma. 
You  know  what  I  mean." 

"Between  the — the  Old  Nick  and  the  Ocean?" 

"Exactly." 

"State  the  case." 

"I  can't     That's  the  trouble." 

"But  innuendoes  don't  help  much,  Mr.  Deane." 

"Once  or  twice  you've  called  me  Peter." 

"Peter,  then." 

"That's  better,"  said  Peter  with  intense  satisfac- 
tion, his  dilemma  forgotten  now.  "I  feel  favored  you 
should  call  me  by  my  given  name.  I  hear  tell  you 
don't  like  farmers." 

"I  don't." 

"Why?" 

"Perhaps  not  the  men  so  much  as  the  life,  Peter," 
said  the  girl  slowly.     "Now  you — " 

"I,  what?"  he  prompted  eagerly  as  she  broke  off. 

"You're  different,"  said  Mattie  reflectively.  "You 
read  and  study.  And— and  once  about  twelve  years 
ago  my  life  was  saved  in  a  particularly  gallant  way 
by  a  young  farmer.  I  have  never  forgotten  him, 
Peter.     I  always  liked  him." 

Her  last  words  were  very  low.     But  he  heard. 

"Who — "  he  was  beginning  and  then  he  stopped. 

He  looked  at  her.  Then  he  looked  away.  That 
blush  could  mean  but  one  thing:  She  loved  that 
knight  of  the  soil,  whoever  he  was.  With  difficulty 
Peter  held  his  curiosity  in  check.  Unrequited"  love'' 
Pride?     Prejudice? 

And  very  suddenly  his  dilemma  settled  itself.  Peter 
watched  for  a  moment  longer  the  bright,  downbent 
head,  the  slim  fingers  pleating  a  fold  of  her  apron,  the 
lingering  rose-color  in  her  cheek.  Then  he  went  away, 
with  the  briefest  possible  good-bye. 

Mattie  stood  watching  his  tall,  loose-limbed  form  till 
it  melted  into  the  dark  and  the  distance  beyond  the 
elms.  She  went  back  to  her  books  and  practised 
feverishly  for  half  an  hour.  She  was  gaining  both 
in  speed  and  accuracy. 

ry>l  Sunday  Peter  walked  over  to  Mrs.  Wyatt's.  But 
on  the  way  he  dwelt  over  again  upon  an  odd  and  not 
unpleasant  thrill  which  he  had  experienced  twice 
that  week  when  on  study  bent  in  the  old  living-room 
at  Miss  Minafer's.  Peter  was  not  usually  introspec- 
tive or  disposed  to  self-analysis  but  he  wondered  why, 
when  they  had  both  reached  for  a  dropped  pencil  and 
their  hands  had  met  briefly,  just  why  his  whole  being  , 
had  been  filled  with  a  strange  turbulence.  Again,  she 
had  admired  a  stick-pin  made  from  a  piece  of  shell 
and  he  had  removed  it  and  shown  it  to  her  and  in 
returning  it  she  had  remarked  his  good  taste  in  neck- 
ties— in  a  casual  and  almost  indifferent  way  too  but 
his  heart  had  responded  in  a  manner  that  was  truly 
perplexing.  The  widow  lavished  fulsome  praise  on 
him  at  all  times  yet  never  had  warm  words  of  hers 
made  his  heart  do  a  hurdle.  So  Peter  pondered  and 
he  recalled  a  number  of  pleasing  things  that  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Mrs.  Patricia  Wyatt — 
the  shadow  on  a  Puritan  cheek  of  thick  curling  lashes; 
the  rare  smile  of  lips  that  had  never  known  the  touch 
of  lipstick,  being  of  Nature's  own  red,  full-formed  and 
— well,  provocative,  only  Peter  didn't  think  of  that 
term;  glinty,  brown-gold  hair  full  of  imprisoned  sun- 
shafts,  hair  that  his  hands  itched  to  touch,  to  smooth 
or  to  rumple  un  as  the  mood  swayed  him;  cool,  clear 
blue  eyes  that  would  have  been  childlike  but  for  that 
brooding  wistfulness  that  darkened  them  so  often. 
Peter  shook  off  thoughts  of  these  things  with  some 
difficulty. 

On  the  following  evening  he  announced  to  Miss 
Mattie  that  he  and  Mrs.  Wyatt  were  to  be  married  in 
two  weeks'  time.  She  received  the  news  in  silence. 
Mrs.  Minafer,  who  had  taken  lately  to  coming  down- 
stairs in  the  evening,  was  quite  voluble,  however.  She 
left  off  complaining  of  the  dampness  and  the  rheu- 
matism and  the  prices  of  garden  produce  and  con- 
gratulated Peter.  She  praised  the  widow's  looks,  her 
vivacity,  her  friendliness,  her  house  and  her  car  and 
all  things  else  that  were  hers,  until  the  prospective 
groom  was  weary.  The  only  thing  left  unpraised  was 
her  strategy,  but  possibly  Mrs.  Minafer  was  ignorant 
of  this  superior  quality  of  the  charming  widow. 

"Yes,  Peter,  you're  a  lucky  man,"  repeated  the  old 
lady  in  her  high  thin  voice  as  she  nodded  at  him 
from  her  cushioned  easy-chair  by  the  coal-stove.  "And 
October  weddings  are  always  the  nicest  for  country 
folks.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Peter,  I  was  getting 
real  anxious  about  you  and  this  spirit  stuff.  It's 
made  you  awful  solemn  or  something.  You  used  to 
be  a  rare  mischeevious  lad,  Peter.  The  widow  Wyatt 
will  be  just  the  one  to  perk  you  up  again.  Oh  you 
Continued  on  page  70 
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I  HIS  Parliament  of  ours  suffered 
from  the  spring  fever.  Along 
through  April  it  resembled  nothing 
so  much  as  that  uncertain  month  itself. 
It  had  its  splashes  of  sunshine  and  its  fleeting  clouds 
and  through  its  general  drowsiness  you  could  always 
feel  that  there  was  warmer  weather  ahead.  And  more 
than  all  it  was  a  session  of  waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up.  It  saw  little  that  was  exciting  and  nothing 
that  was  portentous,  but  it  developed  the  facts  that  Sir 
Robert  Borden  and  not  Sir  Thomas  White  is  still  the 
controller  of  Union  destinies  and  that  Daniel  Dun- 
can McKenzie  is  more  of  a  leader  than  his  nominators 
thought  or  wished.  And  it  proved  yet  again  that  the 
crack  of  the  whip  will  still  bring  the  Government 
forces  to  heel  on  any  or  all  questions. 

They're  great  talkers,  those  Unionists,  and  the  habit 
is  growing  on  them.  The  quietest  afternoon  is  liable  to 
develop  an  oratorical  windstorm  should  some  careless 
member  stub  his  toe  on  something  that  gives  any  sort 
of  a  pretext.  Even  Dr.  Michael  Clark,  the  king  bee  of 
every  talking  match  he  takes  part  in,  is  growing 
loquacious.  Time  was  when  he  made  one  or  two  great 
speeches  during  a  session  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Now 
he  talks  on  everything  in  an  evident  attempt  to  prove 
that  he  is  as  prolific  as  he  is  magnetic.  Most  people 
can  find  an  excuse  for  him.  But  there  are  others — men 
like  Nicholson  of  Algoma,  Vien  of  Lotbiniere  and  Ped- 
low  of  Renfrew — who  should  hire  a  hall.  They  prob- 
ably think  they  were  sent  to  Ottawa  to  enlighten  the 
nation.  They  forget  that  it  costs  $10,000  a  day  to  run 
this  law  factory  and  that  there  are  other  ways  of 
practising  economy  besides  buying  thrift  stamps. 

But  this  talk  habit  is  epidemic.  It  sterts  with  the 
acting  Prime  Minister  and  extends  clear  through  to  the 
back  benches  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  Sir  Thomas 
White  has,  in  fact,  been  one  of  the  worst  offenders  on 
several  occasions.  Nobody  blamed  him  when  he  juggled 
figures  for  hours  in  discussing  the  War  Extension  Bill. 
That's  a  Finance  Minister's  privilege.  He  has  to  prove 
that  he  knows  his  end  of  the  game  down  to  the  last  cent. 
And  when  you're  whittling  hundreds  of  millions  down 
through  the  decimals  it  takes  time.  But  when  he 
treated  titles  and  the  Smart-Pratt  charges  in  the  same 
extended  fashion  people  began  to  ask  what  was  the 
matter.  And  the  new  popularity  of  the  financial 
Knight  found  him  his  excuse.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
he  was  handling  troubles  that  weren't  his  own.  In  the 
titles  argument  he  was  travelling  under  orders  cabled 
from  headquarters  in  Paris  that  further  additions  to 
the  Canadian  aristocracy  must  be  considered  by  a 
committee.  In  the  Smart-Pratt  charges  he  was  de- 
fending appointees  of  a  Government  of  which  he  was 
temporarily  in  charge.  He  did  the  best  he  could  under 
the  circumstances  and,  if  he  did  stammer  a  bit  and 
lapse  into  his  old  partiality  for  the  personal  pronouns, 
who  shall  blame  him? 

The    Temper    of    Parliament 

BUT  that  titles  debate  taken  in  connection  with  the 
Daylight  Saving  fiasco  did  much  to  reveal  the 
temper  of  Parliament.  The  House  as  a  whole  was 
more  strongly  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  titles  than  it 
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was  against  the  adop- 
tion of  Daylight  Saving. 
But  in  the  latter  case  it 
was  allowed  to  vote  as  it 
pleased,  while  in  regard 
to  titles,  though  Sir 
Thomas  White  stated 
that  the  question  was  in 
no  sense  a  party  one,  the 
report  was  spread  at 
the  last  minute  that 
repudiation  of  the  Bor- 
den orders  meant  the 
resignation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. How  they  did 
scurry  for  cover  and 
what  a  sigh  of  relief 
went  up  when  the 
clerk's  count  showed 
that  the  Union  flag  was 
still  flying  at  the  masthead! 

For  on  just  one  thing  is  the  whole  House  as  one. 
Individually,  severally  and  unitedly  it  doesn't  want  an 
election.  "There  are  men  in  the  Cabinet  who  believe 
that,  if  the  Government  would  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns  and  go  to  the  country  on  the  tariff  issue,  it  could 
come  back  with  a  good  working  majority.  For  be  it 
known  that  Quebec  is  not  more  free  trade  in  sentiment 
than  is  Ontario,  that  British  Columbia  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  farmers'  fetch,  that  Manitoba  would  not  split 
worse  than  fifty-fifty  and  the  Maritime  Province  elec- 
tors can  be  depended  on  to  vote  as  their  fathers  did  be- 
fore them.  Then  why  not  go?  And  the  answer  comes : 
"Why  go?" 

THIS  Parliament  has   in  addition   to  the  present  ses- 
sion three  long  years  of  life.     Moreover,  it  is  prac- 
tically insured  against  premature  or  sudden  death. 

"There  are  too  many  political  orphans  in  this  House 
for  the  Government  to  fear  defeat,"  remarked  a  wise 
old  Liberal-Unionist  who  comes  from  a  Free  Wheat 
constituency.  He  might  also  have  remarked  that  there 
were  a  number  of  Ministers  among  the  "political 
orphans."  For,  in  case  of  a  realignment  of  parties, 
where  would  Hon.  Wesley  Rowell,  Hon.  James  Calder, 
Hon.  A.  L.  Sifton  or  Hon.  A.  K.  Maclean  get  off  at? 
So  the  political  orphans  will  keep  the  Government 
alive  not  only  that  it  may  work  out  the  great  problems 
of  reconstruction  but  also  that  it  may  try  to  build  up 
a  home  for  the  politically  homeless.  Also  it  has.  inter- 
preted its  mandate  from  the  people  to  mean  that,  be- 
sides winning  the  war,  it  was  to  put  the  country  back 
on  a  peace  and  prosperity  footing.  And,  having  an- 
nounced that  it  so  understood  its  mission,  it  could  hard- 
ly change  its  mind  and  go  back  for  a  fresh  mandate. 
Moreover,  Sir  Robert  Borden  is  its  Premier.  Whether 
he  intends  to  continue  as  such  or  to  use  his  elevated 
position  as  a  vantage  point  from  which  to  .step  into  a 
more  permanent  job  is  beside  the  question.  In  either 
case  he'll  hang  on.  And  all  the  more  so  that  he  never 
moves  unless  someone  is  pushing  him.  At  present  those 
who  might  push  are  holding  him  back. 

But  if  Sir 
Robert  and  his 
orphans  do  not 
want  an  election 
— and  the  Opposi- 
tion are  just  as 
anxioui!  to  stave 
one  off  till  after 
their  August  con- 
vention anyway — 
it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  all 
is  as  peaceful  in 
the  political 
depths  as  the  sun- 
ny surface  would 
indicate. 
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Praying  For  Night  or  Blucher 

PARLIAMENT  had  up  to  the  end  of  the  Easter 
recess  been  in  session  for  nine  weeks  or  just  as  long 
as  the  entire  session  of  a  year  ago.  During  that  time 
it  had  hardly  nibbled  at  the  Government  program.  To 
be  sure  it  passed  Hon.  Wesley  Rowell's  bill  creating 
a  Health  Department,  but  not  till  it  had  cut  out  the 
social  welfare  part  of  it  and  been  assured  that  the 
total  number  of  members  of  the  Cabinet  was  not  to 
be  increased.  But  it  balked  on  the  Highways  legisla- 
tion. Western  members  wanted  to  build  railways 
instead  of  roads,  while  Tory  members,  whose  patronage 
had  been  cut  off,  just  couldn't  see  the  fun  in  handing 
money  over  to  be  spent  by  Provincial  Governments  of 
the  Grit  persuasion  which  were  not  converts  to  the 
principles  of  civil  service  or  any  other  variety  of  re- 
form. And,  with  that  measure  held  up,  the  Cabinet 
simply  lay  down  on  their  jobs  and  started  praying  for 
night  or  Blucher — Mr.  Blucher's  other  name  being 
Borden. 

Never  in  the  history  of  Parliament  has  so  much 
time  been  spent  with  so  little  to  show  for  it.  And 
yet  nobody  seemed  to  worry  much.  It  was  a  good- 
natured  House  that  talked  by  day  ind  schemed  by 
night;  and  the  scheming  had  more  to  do  with  the  future 
of  parties  than  the  welfare  of  the  country.  But  they 
were  all  busy.  At  least  two  factions  of  Grits  and 
three  of  Unionists  were  keeping  their  ears  to  the 
ground  and  trying  to  figure  what  every  echo  meant. 
There  were  early  rumors  from  Quebec  that  prominent 
Unionists  were  trying  to  negotiate  with  Sir  Lomer 
Gouin  with  a  view  to  bunching  commercial  interests  to 
combat  the  farmer  offensive.  Then  young  Lucien 
Cannon,  the  Dorchester  fire-eater,  blazed  out  with  a 
denunciation  of  conscription  and  all  connected  with  it 
that  was  interpreted  as  a  counter-offensive  calculated 
to  fan  race  hatred  into  a  brighter  flame.  This  gave  W. 
F.  Nickle  of  Kingston  an  opportunity  to  come  back 
with  the  greatest  speech  of  the  session.  But  while  that 
speech  made  conscriptionist.s  cheer  it  did  little  towards 
bringing  Ontario  and  Quebec  closer  together.  And  the 
net  gain  lies  with  those  who  are  scheming  to  have  the 
big  Grit  convention  declare  for  free  trade  and  then, 
in  conjunction  with  the  farmers  of  the  West,  sweep  the 
country.  To  do  this  Quebec  must  be  held  practically 
solid  for  the  new  doctrine.  And  it  can  only  be  held  that 
way  by  keeping  its  hatred  of  Ontario  at  the  highest 
possible  temperature. 

The  Closest  Watched  Man  in  the  House 

YX  rOULD  the  West  enter  into  such  a  compact?  That 
'  *  remains  to  be  seen.  Politics  make  strange  bed- 
fellows and  when  politics  and  business  coincide  they 
grow  stranger  still.  Anyway  for  some  time  past  Hon. 
J.  A.  Crerar  has  been  the  most  closely  watched  man  in 
the  House.  He  represents  the  West  in  the  Cabinet.  Of 
course  Hon.  A.  L.  Sifton,  Hon.  James  Calder  and  Hon. 
Arthur  Meighen  also  imagine  that  they  are  Western 
representatives.  It  is  admitted  too  that  they  hail  from 
nomewhere  beyond  the  Great  Lakes.  But  that  is  all. 
^fo  one  but  Crerar  represents  Prairie  sentiment.    He's 
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a  farmer,  the  best  of  the  Grain  Growers,  and  frankly 
admits  that  he  helped  to  draft  the  platform  of  the 
Council  of  AgrricUiture.  Moreover  he  says  with  equal 
f'rankness  that  he  thought  it  was  a  good  platform  two 
years  ago  and  thinks  so  still.  Most  people  thought  he 
would  be  out  of  the  Cabinet  e're  this — he  may  be  in 
fact  before  this  is  printed — but  at  the  time  of  writing 
he  is  a  business  man  and  is  going  to  get  all  he  can  for 
his  people  before  he  makes  the  jump.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
likely  that  he  will  jump  clear  across  the  floor  when  he 
finally  hands  his  resignation  to  Sir  Robert.  He  is  not 
so  much  of  a  boy  as  he  appears,  this  sun-tanned,  youth- 
ful looking  statesman  from  the  Prairies.  Also  he  has 
something  besides  brown  hair  beneath  the  soft  felt  hat 
that  he  pulls  down  over  his  eyes  in  th«  House.  He  took 
hold  of  the  Grain  Growers  when  one  stenographer  and 
an  office  boy  were  all  the  help  he  needed  to  handle  their 
affairs.  Now  he's  head  of  one  of  the  biggest  concerns  in 
Canada.  And  he  didn't  get  there  through  trading  his 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  promises. 

The  West  has  had  its  fill  of  being  lulled  to  sleep  by 
pledges  made  for  election  purposes.  It  is  looking  for 
something  more  substantial  at  the  time  of  writing.  It 
will  take  what  it  can  get  from  the  Union  Government. — 
and  then  it  would  appear  that  Hon.  J.  A.  Crerar  will 
wander  forth  in  search  of  more.  Where  is  he  going 
to  find  it  and  how?  Not,  you  may  be  sure,  by  tieing 
himself  up  to  a  Liberal  Party  that  has  given  no  evi- 
dence of  seeing  eye  to  eye  with  the  West  on  this  matter 
of  tariffs.  Still,  there  are  those  who  expect  him  to  do 
just  this. 

On  the  evening  of  a  day  that  had  been  a  bit  stormy 
in  the  Commons  the  rank  and  file  were  asking:  "What 
is  Hon.  F.  B.  Carvell  going  to  do?"  The  Fearless 
Fighting  One  had  suffered  from  an  attack  from  the 
rear.  Butts  of  Cape  Breton  and  Douglas  of  Glace  Bay 
had  charged  him  with  letting  a  "force"  contract  for 
airplane  sheds  at  Sydney,  N.S.,  to  a  Grit  undertaker. 
They  had  followed  up  with  statements  that  the  under- 
taker was  head  of  a  ring  composed  of  several  Grit 
politicians.  And  the  spectacle  was  unusual,  to  say  the 
least —  a  Minister  attacked  by  his  own  followers  and 
encouraged  by  the  applause  of  the  Opposition.  After 
it  was  all  over  a  Nova  Scotia  Tory  remarked:  "He's 
going  back  to  the  Opposition  anyway  and,  if  we  chase 
him  out,  they  won't  want  to  have  him." 

Naturally  conversation  during  the  evening  centred 
on  the  incident.  But  when  one  of  the  French-Canadian 
leaders  was  asked:  "When  do  you  kill  the  fatted  calf 
for  Carvell?"  he  smiled  softly  and  said:  "Tell  me, 
what  is  Crerar  going  to  do?"  And  when  he  got  the 
answer,  "I  guess  you'll  find  him  at  your  convention 
in  August,"  he  smiled  again. 

"Well,  he's  invited,"  was  all  he  said. 

The   Position   of   Crerar 

AND  it  looks  to  be  a  rattling  good  guess  that  Mr. 
■^^   Crerar  will  be  at  the  big  convention.     Some  people 
go  so  far  as  to  predict  that  he'll  come 
away  from  it  the  new  Liberal  leader. 
But  from  here  it  looks  as  if  they  had 
the  man  sized  up  wrong.     For  this  Mr. 
Crerar  is  a  pretty  hard-headed  propo- 
sition.     He    doesn't   know   politics    as 
Sifton,  Calder  and  Meighen  think  they 
do.     In   fact  he   is   said   to  be   simple 
enough  to  believe  that  honesty  is  the 
best  politics.      He    may    even    have    a 
suspicion   that  if  he   looks   after   his 
people  his  people  will  look  after  him. 
Sifton,  Calder  and  Meighen  have  long 
ago  decided  that  if  they  look  after  them- 
selves their  people  will  look  after  them- 
selves.    Their  viewpoints  are  exactly 
opposite.     So,  knowing  what  the  Big 
Three  would   do,  is  it  not  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  Western  farmer  will 
do   exactly   the   opposite?      Doesn't   it 
look  like  a  good  guess  that  he'll  go  to 
the  convention  to  see,  not  what  he  can 
get  for  himself,  but  what  he  can  get  for  his  people^ 
that  having  got  what  he  could  from  the  Unionists  he 
will  add  to  that  what  he  can  get  from  the  Grits?     Of 
course  the  latter  are  only  prepared  to  give  promises. 
And,  if  there  is  only  one  way  to  secure  their  promises 
and  that  is  to  defer  payment  till  they  are  in  a  position 
to  deliver,  won't  Mr.  Crerar  go  out  on  the  cross  benches 
and  stay  there  for  the  present?     If  he  does  he'll  take 
some  Western  farmers  with  him— all  those  in  fact  who 
expect   their   political    live?   to    last    longer   than    the 
present  Parliament.     Perched  there  he  will  naturally 
make  a  rallying  point  for  the  actual  free  traders.    And 
in  these  days  of  Farmers'  Unions  and  other  trouble- 
some collections  of  individuals,  who  can  tell  but  that 
another  election  might  find  him  at  the  head  of  a  fac- 
fif.n  that  could  demand  what  it  would  from  any  Gov- 
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ernment  that  wanted  to  hang  on  to  the 
moneybags  of  the  nation? 

Of  course,  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  "sup- 
posing" in  all  this.  But  this  man  Crerar 
has  possibilities.  And  those  who  don't 
think  with  him  that  honesty  is  the  best 
politics  might  pause  for  a  moment  and 
take  a  look  at  the  career  of  the  late  Sir 
James  Whitney.  That  statesman  made 
people  believe  he  was  honest.  Then  he 
went  ahead  and  did  pretty  much  as  he 
pleased.  He  died  Premier  and  left  be- 
hind a  Government  that  is  still  living  on 
his    memory. 


DUT  Mr.  Crerar  is  only  one  of  the  fig- 
^  ures  in   this  political   drama   that   is 
being  rehearsed  behind  closed  doors  and 
with  the  blinds  down   tight.     Unless  all 
signs  fail,  by  the  time  this  is  printed  there 
may  be  other  additions  to  the  little  group 
on  the  cro.ss  benches.     Fred  Pardee  is  al- 
ready there.     He  has  never  felt  at  home 
on    the     Union    side    of    the 
House    and    he    turned    down 
several    offers    of    portfolios 
largely  because  he  didn't  like 
the  company.     When  he  came 
back     this     session     it     was 
noticed  that  he  didn't  occupy 
his   allotted    seat   among   the 
near-statesmen     but     drifted 
around  to  the  cross  benches. 
Still   he  kept   his  tongue   be- 
tween his  teeth  till  the  titles 
debate  came  on.      Then  mem- 
ories    of     how     Sir     Robert 
Borden  had  put  the  preservation  of  titles  in  a  preferred 
position  boiled  up  in  him  and  he  spluttered  over.  Some 
of  his  friends  say  that  he  went  further  than  he  intended 
to  but  sure  it  is  that,  when  he  had  jerked  out  a  few 
sentences,  the  best  that  a  shocked  Cabinet  could  make 
of  it  was  that  they  had  lost  a  valued  follower.     Boiled 
down  to  essentials  his  speech  was:     That  he  had  only 
differed  with  his  party  on  one  issue  and  that  conscrip- 
tion; that  the  country  needed  Jjiberalism  right  now; 
and  that  the  Party  system  was  the  only  system  of  Gov- 
ernment.      He    is    still    sitting    on    the    Government 
end     of     the     cross     benches,    but    the    Liberal    label 
is  on  him  and  he  can  be  counted  among  those  who  will 
no  longer  listen  to  the  crack  of  the  Unionist  whip.  And 
it  may  have  been  significant  that,  seated  around  him 
when  he  voted  against  the  Government  on  the  titles 
amendment,  were  a  few  Western  Unionists  and  Harold 
of  Brant,  who  also  refused  to  answer  the  S.  O.  S.  sent 
out  by  the  Unionist  Whips.    It  will  take  a  more  serious 
division,  however,  to  tell  how  many  of  these  have  be- 
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Pardee   can    be  counted   among  those   who   will   no 
longer   listen    to   the   crack    of   the   Unionist   whip. 


come  permanent  members  of  the 
Liberal-Unionist  faction  who 
have  thrown  off  their  allegiance 
to  the  Government. 

A    New    Tory    Party    Formed 

npHEN  there  are  the  Ginger 
-*■  Group  of  Tories.  They  have 
been  so  quiet  this  session  that 
some  people  think  they  hav.e 
ceased  to  exist.  But  they  are 
still  with  us  and  they  are  even 
said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  a 
series  of  dinners  of  which  a  lot 
of  people  failed  to  grasp  the 
significance.  Anyway  Hon.  Bob 
Rogers  appeared  in  Ottawa  one 
sunny  morning  and  e're  the  lun- 
cheon hour  the  wires  were  carry- 
ing to  all  parts  of  Canada  his 
clarion  call  to  all  good  Tories  to 
rally  to  the  rescue  of  their  coun- 
try. After  doing  a  lot  of  hand- 
shaking and  whispering  he  went 
on  to  Montreal  where  it  is  under- 
stood he  conferred  with  those  in- 
fluential ones  who  put  business 
before  sentiment  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, a  regular  old-time  Tory- 
Protectionist  party  is  in  the  pro- 
cess of  organization.  Add  to  all 
this  the  fact  that  the  Opposition 
is  divided  into  two  factions — the 
diehards,  who  refuse  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  to  any  and 
all  who  turned  their  backs  on 
Laurier  in  the  last  election,  and 
the  moderates,  who  realize  that  if  they  are  going  to  get 
anywhere  there  must  be  a  welcoming  home  of  prodigals 
— and  you  must  admit  that  you  have  as  mixed  a  dish 
cf  politics  as  anyone  could  ask.  It's  more  like  an  Irish 
stew  than  anything  the  bill  of  fare  usually  carries. 

The  safety  of  the  Union  Government  lies  of  course 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  closer  to  any  and  all  of  the  factions 
than  any  one  of  them  is  to  any  of  the  others.  That 
and  the  fact  that  all  are  planning  for  the  future  and 
not  for  the  present.  As  I  have  so  often  remarked,  no- 
body wants  an  election.  A  conversation  between  two 
Western  Liberal  Unionists  is  rather  enlightening  in 
this  regard.  They  were  passing  along  the  corridor 
when  one  was  overheard  to  say  to  the  other: 

"I  guess  we're  not  going  to  get  many  tariff  conces- 
sions." 

The  other  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  then  ap- 
parently apropos  of  nothing,  he  asked:  "What  do  you 
hear  about  the  increased  indemnities?" 

So  right  here  and  now  you  have  to  admit  that  those 
increased  indemnities  are  destined  to  play  a  large  part 
in  the  Government's  reconstruction  progress.  And  the 
hardest  thing  the  Opposition  members  will  find  to  do 
during  the  present  will  be  to  vote  against  them.  Of 
course  they'll  have  to  do  it  as  a  matter  of  principle  and 
politics — but  if  the  Government  should  happen  to  be 
short  a  vote  or  two  to  carry  that  measure  there's  a 
bare  possibility  that  one  or  two  French  members  could 
be  induced  to  sink  their  race  prejudice  for  the  moment. 
As  for  the  Westerners  one  of  them  puts  it  this  way: 
"If  we  don't  take  home  the  tariff  bacon  we'll  never  come 
back.  And  you  know  that  we  can't  take  home  that 
bacon." 

So  what  are  the  poor  men  to  do?  Why,  take  home  as 
many  and  as  big  indemnities  as  the  circumstances  will 
permit.  And  before  you  blame  them  too  much  ask 
yourself  what  you  would  do  in  the  circumstances. 

But  while  all  this  was  going  on,  while  Parliament 
was  marking  time  and  waiting  for  peace  and  Borden, 
some  questions  were  being  asked.  And  principal  among 
these  was:  "Who  needs  a  title  so  badly  that  a  Premier 
can  twice  stand  his  followers  on  their  heads  in  order  to 
accommodate  him?"  Is  it  Sir  Robert  himself  or  is  it  the 
barons  generally  mentioned  in  connection  with  muni- 
tions and  bacon?  Does  the  Premier  intend  to  crown 
his  career  as  the  greatest  of  our  war  winners  with  a 
peerage  and  a  seat  at  some  permanent  body  that  may 
grow  out  of  the  Peace  Conference  or  the  Imperial  War 
Cabinet?  Or  does  his  duty  to  one  of  his  makers  compel 
him  to  hold  the  title-destroying  hand  till  Sir  Joseph 
Flavelle  is  clothed  with  recognition  of  his  deserts?  Or 
is  the  demand  for  decorations  more  wide-spread  but 
none  the  less  insistent?  Are  there  promises  to  pay  in 
titles  to  those  dollar-a-year  men  who  sacrificed  their 
time  that  civilization  might  not  perish  from  the  earth? 
Was  the  war  for  democracy  really  won  by  the  makings 
of  a  new  aristocracy? 
These  are  questions  that  time  alone  will  answer.  The 
Continued  on  page  69 
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I  HE  project  for  tak- 
ing back  the  Camp- 
bell Mine  dropped  as 
quickly    as    it   had    arisen. 
Campbell  was  frankly  dis- 
appointed, and  with  no  one 
more  than  his  old  associate 
Williams.      From   the   day 
of      the      interview      with 
Hugh    the    attitude   of 
Williams  had  changed.    He 
openly  advised  Campbell  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  oppos- 
ing   his    son-in-law. 
Whether   it  was  owing  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  gave  the  advice  or 
the  craft  with  which  he  slipped  the  drop  of 
poison  into  the  medicine  would  be  difficult  lo 
decide,  but  it  appeared  that  he  had  definitely 
resolved  that  there  was  little  nourishment  in 
antagonizing  the  camp's  big  man,  and  that 
he   intended   to   put  his   money,   henceforth, 
on  the  right  horse. 

Campbell  openly  stated  that  Williams  had 
"sold"  him — had  withdrawn  his  encourage- 
ment and  promise  of  financial  association — 
for  some  consideration  that  Lyttleton  had 
only  been  too  glad  to  pay.  When  he  heard 
that  Hugh  had  given  to  young  Williams  a 
position  in  one  of  the  smaller  mines,  he  was 
certain  of  his  conclusion.  The  situation  was 
not  a  responsible  one,  but  the  salary  paid 
was  a  great  advance  on  anything  that  Wil- 
liams had  received  before.  So,  declared 
Campbell,  the  victor  made  of  his  foes  his 
servants,  treated  them,  when  they  came  in, 
with  some  consideration  and  honor,  finding 
it  wiser  to  use  them  than  to  break  them. 
The  Williams  people,  women  and  men,  had 
boxed  the  compass,  so  far  as  their  ancient 
enemy  was  concerned. 

Hugh  had  done  more  to  win  their  favor  by 
giving  the  son  a  place  in  which  he  could  be 
called  "manager,"  though  in  a  pit  employing 
less  than  a  score  men,  than  if  he  had  paid 
him  twice  the  salary  to  be  an  under-strapper. 
Henceforth  Lyttleton  could  do  no  wrong  in 
the  sight  of  his  new  subjects.  It  was  some- 
thing to  hang  on  to  the  tail  of  a  big  man's 
kite,  to  be  on  the  band-wagon,  to  run  with 
the  rout. 

If  Lyttleton  was  king  and  autocrat,  who 
brooked  no  rival  in  rule,  he  did  well  by  his 
followers.  His  wages  were  the  biggest  in  the 
district,  his  mines  were  safest.  He  never 
risked  a  man's  life  to  save  a  handful  of 
dollars  in  precautionary  provisions,  never 
failed  to  do  the  just  and  more  than  just 
thing  to  a  man  out  of  luck,  or  a  woman  whose 
bread-winner  had  been  taken  from  her.  He 
ruled  in  the  pits  like  a  king,  but  he  was  a 
just  king,  one  who  knew  his  work  better  than 
the  best  of  his  men,  said  what  he  meant  and 
meant  what  he  said.  When  he  fought  it  was 
to  a  finish,  but  he  never  fought  for  fighting's 
sake,  and  never  carried  a  grudge  after  the 
bill  had  been  paid.  He  could  get  men  when 
other  employers  had  to  scour  the  country  for  them,  and 
when  through  feebleness  of  age  or  sickness  a  man  had 
to  leave  the  hard  labor  of  the  pit  bottom,  he  never  went 
on  the  parish.  Lyttleton  was  the  first  man  in  that 
')untry  to  have  compulsory  pensioning  in  his  mines.  It 
vas  a  rule  of  the  Mines  that  each  man's  pay  was  docked 
for  his  pension  fund,  and  for  every  cent  the  man  paid 
the  master  added  two.  If  he  became  unable  to  work  he 
vas  pensioned,  if  he  died,  his  family  received  what  had 
■cen  coming  to  him.  Other  employers  said  Lyttleton 
polled  his  men,  but  Hugh  knew  that  it  paid.  What 
"ihers  called  his  unfair  pampering  added  not  incon- 
iderably  to  the  mine  man's  profit  balance  every  year. 
So  when  young  Williams,  out  of  a  job,  had  asked  for 
employment,  he  got  it  from  the  man  whose  rival  he  had 
been  for  u  short  day  in  the  business  world,  and  he  fe'.t 
it  to  be  no  humiliation  to  work  for  the  big  chief.  Thus 
far  had  Lyttleton's  supremacy  been  acknowledged. 


LJE  was  in  New  York  little  more  than  a  week.  While 
•*■■*■  he  was  away  Mary  had  taken  careful  note  of  the 
situation,  and  had  arrived  at  a  decision.  The  fault  had 
been  in  the  departure  they  had  made  from  their  first 
intention.  She  had  allowed  the  proximity  of  an  at- 
tractive man,  who  had  been  boundlessly  generous,  more 
in  spirit  than  even  in  action,  to  affect  her  unduly,  to 
assert  its  influence  over  her.     Henceforward  there  were 
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"Would    that    help    much?"    she    asked,   slipping    her    cheque    before    him. 


to  be  no  misunderstandings,  no  trivial  jealousies.  It 
should  be  none  of  her  business  to  scrutinize  the  lists 
of  his  friends,  women  or  men. 

She  should  think  no  more  of  censoring  his  conduct 
than  a  man  would  the  morals  of  his  man  friend.  It 
should  be  enough  for  her  to  be  the  woman  whom  he 
admired — what  for,  she  could  not  imagine —  his  official 
wife. 

When  he  returned  she  met  him  with  all  the  gracious 
friendliness  that  was  her  charm.  He  had  not  been 
away  long,  but  the  brief  absence  had  broken  the  con- 
tinuity of  their  acquaintance  so  that  he  was  enabled  to 
see  her  against  a  background  of  change.  He  saw  her 
in  the  light  of  a  new  revelation.  Hitherto  she  had  been 
the  girl  of  the  Sunday  morning  outside  the  grey  church 
with  the  crowd,  streaming  from  Mass,  hemming  her  in. 
Now  she  was  a  woman,  with  the  charm  of  winsome  girl- 
hood enhanced  by  the  gracious  gravity  of  riper  knowl- 
edge and  experience.  And  the  new  woman  he  saw 
was  not  the  girl  he  had  known,  who  had  slipped  her 
hand  within  his  arm,  and  in  a  score  of  little  alluring 
ways,  insignificant  enough  in  themselves,  but  of  vast 
moment  to  him,  had  shown  that  she  was  coming,  of  her 
own  will,  to  make  the  great  surrender.  The  touch  of 
the  hand,  the  glance  of  the  eye,  the  expression  on  her 
face  when  her  mind  was  not  occupied  with  thought  of  influx  of  foreigners,   Germans,   Austrians,  and    Rus- 


him,  the  kiss  of  the  epochal 
night,  had  been  slow,  sure 
steps  in  the  girl's  advance 
over  the  plain  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  open  fortress  of 
the  man's  heart. 

Now    she   was    changed. 
She  was  no  less  pleasant, 
and  delightsome,  but  some- 
times it  seemed  to  him  that 
she  had  halted  suddenly  on 
her  way  toward  him,  hesi- 
tant; at  others  he  thought 
she   was   receding,   not  by 
active,   positive   steps,   but 
as  if,  in  some  strange  way, 
the  distance  appeared  to  be 
widening,   mists  and   darkness  enshrouding 
her.     Her  touch  was  rarely  laid  upon  him, 
friendly  kindness  took  the  place  of  tender- 
ness.   She  was  comradely,  the  broad-minded, 
far-visioned      woman,     engrossed      in     his 
schemes,  kindled  by  his  business  ambition, 
wholly  with  him  in  his  determination  to  make 
a   place   in   the   wider   world  of  social   and 
political  life. 

Twice  he  suggested  that  they  should  re- 
sume their  outings,  for  spring  had  come,  and 
the  world  of  death  had  leaped  from  its  sepul- 
chre to  warm-pulsing  repeated  life.  In  the 
whisper  of  the  winds,  the  bursting  of  the  bud, 
the  vibrant  music  of  air  and  sky,  lake  and 
sea,  was  a  new,  haunting,  intoxicating 
thrill,  to  which  the  heart  sang  in  ecstatic 
response.  On  both  9ccasions  she  made  some 
excuse,  compensating  him  by  accompanying 
him  more  frequently  on  his  small  trips  about 
the  town,  and  attending  church  occasionally 
w-ith  him.  He  came  less  often  to  the  house, 
and  rarely  stayed  long.  She  understood,  of 
course,  that  her  father's  half-veiled  hostility 
made  his  visits  difficult. 

"W^hat  has  happened  to  your  husband?" 
Mr.  Campbell  asked  Mary  brusquely  one 
Sunday  at  lunch.  "I  suppose  it  is  all  Wil- 
liams these  days?  He  has  young  Jack  eating 
out  of  his  hand,  and  he  and  Alice  seem  to  be 
on  great  terms.  Only  yesterday  I  saw  them 
talking  and  laughing  on  the  street.  I 
notice  that  she  doesn't  come  here  very  often 
now." 

"If  anybody  else  had  made  such  a 
malicious  little  speech  I  should  have  thought 
he  wished  to  make  me  jealous,"  she  laughed. 
"Fathers  really  ought  not  to  seek  to  pro- 
tect their  married  daughters  from  their  hus- 
bands, especially  one  who  is  as  attentive  as 
Hugh.  He  has  been  clamoring  for  me  to  go 
flying  all  over  the  country  with  him,  but  I 
have  been  unusually  busy  lately." 

"People  are  talking,"  he  said,  gloomily. 
"It  was  a  fool  arrangement." 

\/f ARY  made  no  reply.  It  was  true  that 
^'••^  Alice  was  rarely  seen  at  the  house.  Only 
once  since  Christmas  had  she  been  there, 
whereas  before  it  had  been  rare  for  a  week 
to  pass  without  a  visit.  The  girls  had  never 
been  intimate  friends,  but  rather  agreeable  acquaint- 
ances, thrown  much  together  by  the  scarcity  of  society 
m  the  town.  Mary  recently  had  put  her  own  construc- 
tion on  the  apparent  estrangement.  On  the  occasions 
when  she  had  met  the  girl  she  had  noticed  an  absence 
of  the  old  vivacity,  a  seeming  reserve  and  shyness. 

During  the  following  weeks  Mary  noticed  a  change  in 
Hugh.  He  was  more  silent  and  reserved  on  the  few 
occasions  she  saw  him,  and  spoke  less  of  his  business 
affairs.  Outide  his  .mines  he  had  developed  wide  in- 
terests in  lumber  and  pulp  mills.  She  gathered  from 
the  little  he  told  her  that  these  occupied  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  attention,  since  they  were  not  yet  on  a  satis- 
factory profitable  basis.  From  him  she  learned  that 
her  father  had  suddenly  revived  his  desire  to  take  back 
the  mine.  After  Williams  had  drawn  out  of  the  pro- 
ject, everyone  had  supposed  that  it  had  been  definitely 
abandoned.  Now  Campbell  had  told  his  son-in-law  that 
he  thought  he  could  secure  the  financial  aid  he  required 
to  handle  it.  Hugh  had  agreed  to  accept  a  mortgage 
for  the  repurchase  price,  as  he  had  provisionally  prom- 
ised. 

"I  think  he  is  making  a  mistake,"  said  Hugh.  "The 
financial  situation  generally  is  rather  gloomy,  and 
there  is  the  threat  of  labor  troubles  for  the  first  time 
in  our  experience.    We've    had  in  recent  years  a  great 
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sians.  More  than  half  the  men  in  the  pits  are  of  this 
class,  and  they've  introduced  a  troublesome  element 
into  labor  here.  There  are  a  few  men  in  the  lot  more 
gifted  with  tongue  than  working  ability,  and  they're 
preaching  anarchy.  It's  a  bad  time  to  start.  You 
know  that  I  say  this  in  your  father's  interest.  I  spoke 
to  him  of  it,  but  he  always  appears  to  suspect  my 
motive.  If  he  wants  to  take  the  mine  he  can  have  it, 
now  or  at  any  time,  but  this  is  no  day  to  begin  what 
would  practically  be  a  new  concern." 

"He  has  not  mentioned  it  to  me,"  said  Mary.  "I  don't 
want  to  see  him  enter  business  again.  He's  not  fit  for 
it.    I  wonder  who  it  can  be  who  is  to  help  him?" 

"I  haven't  the  least  idea,"  Hugh  replied.  "However, 
he  won't  listen  to  me.  In  his  mind  I'm  always  acting 
with  ulterior  motive.  I'm  afraid  I  put  my  foot  into  it 
with  him  in  another  way.  It  seemed  to  me  he  felt  hi? 
want  of  independence.  Of  course  he's  always  been 
master  on  his  own  account  before,  and  I  thought  if  he 
had  some  responsible  position  he  would  be  happier.  I 
offered  him  the  vice-presidency  of  one  of  my  lumber 
companies.  There  would  have  been  a  little  office  over- 
sight to  keep  him  occupied — no  real  hard  work  though 
— and  a  small  salary,  say  round  $2,500  a  year,  but  he 
didn't  take  it  as  I  meant  him  to.  It  seemed  to  him  a 
sort  of  bribe  to  keep  him  out  of  competition  with  me,  so 
he  refused  it  almost  as  if  I'd  insulted  him." 

"You  mustn't  take  any  notice  of  his  whims,"  said 
Mary.  "I  don't  know  why  it  should  be  so,  Hugh.  You 
are  endlessly  good  to  us,  and  we  give  you  the  meanest 
return." 

"I  wasn't  asking  for  that,  Mary,"  he  answered.  "I'll 
make  a  good  thing  out  of  it  one  of  these  days.  Tm 
an  invincible  optimist  where  you  and  yours  are  con- 
cerned." 

She  made  no  answer,  fearing  her  own  weakness. 
Whenever  there  came  into  their  conversation  an  inti- 
mate personal  tone,  she  was  afraid  of  herself,  and  her 
only  refuge  was  in  silence. 

/~\N  the  evening  of  the  same  day  she  was  in  her  room, 
^^  when  there  came  a  tap  on  the  door.  In  response  to 
her  call  her  father  entered  and  took  a  seat.  He 
chatted  for  some  time  on  casual  topics,  and  then 
brought  up  the  matter  of  the  repurchase  of  the  mine. 
Lyttleton,  he  told  her,  had  agreed  to  re-sell  to  him, 
taking  a  mortage  for  the  money.  The  business  could 
be  upbuilt  at  once  and  put  on  a  profitable  basis.  All 
he  needed  was  working  capital.  The  banks  were  tight- 
ening their  policies,  and,  with  his  place  mortgaged  up 
to  the  hilt,  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  borrow  from 
them. 

"You  have  what  Lyttleton  set  aside  for  you,"  he  said. 
"It  was  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  it  not?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied. 

"Not  a  great  deal  spent,  I  guess?  "he  suggested. 

"No,  the  principal  is  intact.  I  have  used  only  part 
of  the  interest,"  she  said. 

"I  could  use  $50,000,"  he  told  her.  "That  sum  would 
put  me  in  an  absolutely  secure  position.  I  should  be 
indebted  to  no  one,  and  would  soon  be  able  to  pay  you 
back,  and  get  rid  of  Lyttleton's  hold  on  the  land  and 
mill.  Of  course  you  would  get  your  interest — more 
than  the  bank  pays  you." 

"But,  father,  you  couldn't  expect  me  to  do  that,"  she 
answered.  "Anything  that  belonged  to  me  you  could 
have,  as  you  know,  but  that  is  not  mine." 

"Whose  then  is  it?"  he  demanded.  "Was  it  a  pre- 
tended gift?  Something  to  brag  about?  Has  he  put 
strings  to  it?" 

"It  is  mine,  absolutely,"  she  replied.  "Hugh  doesn't 
brag  of  his  gifts,  nor  does  he  put  strings  to  them.  He 
has  never  spoken  to  me  of  his  gift  from  the  day  I  re- 
ceived it." 

"Then  why  can't  you  lend  part  of  it  to  me?"  He 
asked. 

"Because  I  don't  regard  it  as  mine,"  she  told  him. 
"I  take  what  is  needed  for  the  house  and  myself  out  of 
the  interest,  that  I  ought  to  do,  in  justice  to  my  husband 
who  wishes  me  to  be  supported  by  him.  The  principal  I 
won't  touch." 

"Not  even  to  help  your  father  gain  his  independ- 
ence?" he  demanded. 

"Not  even  for  that,"  she  said.  "Why  can't  you  con- 
tent yourself  with  the  comfort  we  have,  father?  There's 
no  need  for  you  to  enter  business.  The  interest  earned 
by  the  money  I  regard  as  mine,  and  you  may  have 
anything  you  want  for  your  comfort.  The  upkeep  of 
the  house  is  less  than  two  thousand  a  year.  Mother 
and  I  are  not  extravagant  personally,  and  you're 
heartily  welcome  to  the  two  thousand  a  year  that  is 
left  when  everything  else  is  paid  for.  No  one  would 
know  of  it  but  the  two  of  us,  not  even  Hugh." 

"If  you  have  the  soul  of  a  pensioner,  I  have  not,"  he 
replied  and  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  Vni 

T  N  the  early  autumn  the  storm  fell  on  the  mining  and 
A  financial  worlds.  Though  there  had  been  some  fear 
and  foreboding,  the  crash  came  with  the  furious  sud- 
denness of  a  tornado.  Banks,  growing  panicky  at  the 
sight  of  gathering  clouds  in  the  larger  world,  shut  up 
their  coffers.  They  were  not  lending  any  more.  Se- 
curities, deemed  good  as  gold  before,  were  worthless  as 
collateral.  Canvas  was  hastily  hauled  down,  and  fin- 
ancial instiutions  awaited  the  hurricane  snugged  down, 
and  with  bare  poles. 

In  the  little  mining  town  two  of  the  smaller  com- 
panies went  into  receiver's  hands  the  first  day  of  the 
.storm.  Before  the  week  was  out  tradesmen  here  and 
there  were  following  suit.  Businesses  began  to  topple 
like  houses  of  cards,  the  fali  of  one  bringing  others 
down  in  ruin.  Lyttleton's  mines  were  the  only  ones  on 
which  the  general  disaster  seemed  to  have  no  effect. 

One  would  have  thought  that  amid  the  widespread 
ruin,  the  pitmen  would  have  rallied  about  the  one 
stable  firm  in  the  district,  whose  payroll  kept  a  thous- 
and families  in  comfort.  He  was  regarded  as  im- 
pregnable, and  perhaps  on  this  account  there  was  less 
compunction  in  attacking  him.  Nevertheless  the  strike 
that  Lyttleton  had  sometimes  feared  actually  came. 
One  day  the  men  presented  demands  that  he  could  not 
meet  and,  on  receiving  his  refusal,  walked  out  in  a 
body. 

Then  came  a  black  day  when  the  rumor  ran  through 
the  town  that  the  man  who  had  been  thought  invincible 
was  faltering.  It  was  regarded,  at  first,  as  a  silly  tale 
spread  by  malicious  foes.  Louder  became  the  whisper. 
The  big  man  had  his  funds  all  sunk  in  investments,  the 
mines,  mills,  timber  limits,  pulp  and  lumber  mills.  The 
compulsory  shutting  down  of  the  mines  had  cost  him 
heavily.  Inability  to  fulfil  contracts  had  damaged  him. 
He  might  be  a  millionaire  in  ordinary  times,  but  mil- 
lionaires were  dropping  on  every  hand,  the  bigger  they 
were  the  heavier  their  fall.  The  financial  world  had 
buttoned  up  its  pockets,  hidden  its  gold  under  the  bed. 
The  old  peasant  instinct  had  come  back.  It  was  every 
man  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 

IT  was  a  few  days  before  Christmas.  The  storm  of 
rumor  had  swelled  and  died  away,  to  burst  out  again 
with  redoubled  energy. 

"I  guess  your  man  is  going  the  way  of  the  rest,"  said 
Campbell  to  Mary,  one  dreary  morning.  "His  was  a 
short  day.  People  fancied  he  was  too  big  to  be  downed, 
but  I  tell  you  there  never  was  a  man  so  mighty  that  he 
couldn't  be  humbled.  Things  may  turn  out  to  prove 
that  you  were  a  wise  woman.  You  have  your  money, 
fast  and  tight.  Nobody  can  touch  it,  no  matter  what 
happens  to  him.  The  house  is  yours  and  all  in  it,  and 
you  have  just  yourself,  neither  chick  nor  child  to  carry 
his  name." 

"What  has  happened  to  Hugh?"  she  asked,  knowing 
little  of  the  tales  that  had  been  widespread. 

"Getting  pounded  from  every  side,  the  men  out  on 
strike,  his  contracts  cancelled  on  all  sides,  his  lumber 
and  pulp  interests  choked  in  their  costly  beginnings. 
He's  a  rich  man — but  property  poor.  They  say  it's  only 
a  short  time  off  when  he'll  have  to  walk  the  plank," 
said  Campbell  almost  exultantly. 

"Is  it  true,  mother?"  asked  Mary,  when  her  father 
had  left  the  room. 

"That's  the  general  report,"  answered  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell. "It's  said  that  his  interests  are  so  involved  that 
he's  embarrassed.  Much  of  his  outside  business  is  only 
in  the  beginning  stage  in  which  money  has  to  be  outlaid 
heavily.  Then  there  is  this  wretched  strike,  and,  I 
understand  he  has  had  losses  owing  to  the  collapse  of 
other  firms.  I  sincerely  hope  he'll  be  able  to  weather 
the  storm." 

Mary  went  up  to  her  room  and  called  Hugh  on  the 
telephone.  After  some  time  one  of  the  watchmen  replied 
and  told  her  that  Mr.  Lyttleton  had  gone  away  and 
would  not  be  back  until  the  following  day.  The  call 
had  been  a  sudden  one  and  he  had  left  by  car  at  almost 
a  moment's  notice.  Mary  felt  a  little  depressed.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  gone  away  without  calling 
her  up  to  tell  her  of  his  intention.  Little  by  little  the 
gap  was  widening,  and  all  her  philosophy  did  not  make 
the  contemplation  of  it  any  more  agreeable.  The  day 
passed  away  drearily,  one  of  those  grey,  lowering  days 
when  the  dark,  massed  clouds  seemed  to  lean  their 
weight  on  one's  spirits. 

CHE  went  to  bed  early  to  relieve  a  weariness  that 
^  neither  book  nor  music,  nor  the  affairs  of  the  house 
could  dispel.  She  woke  soon  after  midnight.  The 
night  was  bitter  cold,  following  an  evening's  snowfall, 
the  stars  burning  frostily,  a  keen  wind  blowing  from 
the  West.  She  switched  on  a  lamp  near  the  bed  and 
took  up  a  book.     One  o'clock  boomed  from  the  great 


grandfather  clock  in  the  hall,  its  note  throbbing  on 
the  heavy  stillness  and  echoing  through  the  hall  and 
long  corridors.  The  world  outside  slept  its  heavy, 
winter  sleep.  She  shuddered  at  the  whimpering  of  the 
wind — its  occasional  little  shrill  shrieks  sounded  like 
the  dream  troubles  of  the  slumberer.  Now  and  again 
the  trees  snapped  and  crackled  in  the  keen  frosty  air, 
as  if  the  sleeper  had  turned  impatiently  on  his  bed.  The 
following  silence  was  the  more  impressive.  It  had  un- 
fathomable profundity  that  was  crowded  with  the 
spectral  things  of  the  night,  felt  rather  than  visible  or 
heard.  Then  the  heavy  air  shook,  the  house  trembled 
as  if  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  a  dish  fell  from  the 
shelves  in  the  kitchen  below,  and  the  dull  crash  of  a 
deep  thunderous  roar  rolled  over  the  valley — a  second 
and  third — then  a  deeper  silence,  broken  presently  by 
the  sound  of  a  runner  speeding  along  the  road.  Mary 
turned  off  the  light,  and  a  faint  red  glare  showed 
through  the  windows.  She  sprang  from  bed  and  ran  to 
pull  the  curtains  aside.  The  sky  eastward  was  filled 
with  red  flame,  its  tongues  leaping  high  into  the  fire- 
shot  blackness. 

"They've  blown  up  and  fired  the  mill,"  she  heard  her 
father  exclaim.  "It  has  been  long  enough  threatened, 
and  they've  done  it." 

He  dressed  hurriedly,  took  horse  and  sleigh  from  the 
stable  and  was  driving  furiously  along  the  road  within 
five  minutes. 

Helpless,  the  two  women  sat  through  the  night  and 
watched  the  fire  extend  until  the  whole  block  of 
Lyttleton's  mills,  save  the  offices,  were  a  roaring  geyser 
'  of  fire.  They  saw  through  glasses  the  buildings  dis- 
solve, the  roofs  crash  downward,  the  clouds  of  sparks 
and  flying  embers  spread  over  the  land,  the  walls  fall 
in,  and  the  whole  place,  Lyttleton's  pride,  a  heap  of 
glowing,  smoking  ruins. 

yiTHEN  day  broke  the  tall  white  mill  and  storehouses 
'  ^  were  a  black,  smoking  offense  upon  the  face  of  the 
snow-white  landscape.  It  was  nine  o'clock  when  Camp- 
bell returned  with  the  story.  An  attack  had  been  made 
on  the  buildings  by  the  foreign  strikers  at  midnight. 
The  two  guards  had  been  seized,  the  dynamite  stores 
raided,  the  derricks  smashed  and  thrown  into  the  pits, 
the  engine  house  dynamited,  the  mill  with  its  costly  ma- 
chinery blown  up  and  fired.  The  establishment — the 
finest  in  that  part  of  the  land — had  been  made  a  use- 
less scrap  heap.  Aid  had  come  too  late.  By  the  time 
the  police  had  arrived  from  their  distant  quarters,  the 
evil  work  had  been  done.  Before  the  greatness  of  the 
catastrophe  even  Campbell  was  awed. 

"A  quarter  of  a  million  won't  make  good  the  loss  this 
night's  work  has  caused,"  he  said.  "Not  half  covered 
by  insurance.  It  will  be  the  finishing  punch  for  Lyt- 
tleton. Even  if  the  men  were  to  go  back  to-morrow,  it 
would  be  late  spring  before  he  could  get  going,  and  if  he 
was  money  pinched  before,  what  will  he  be  now?" 

IT  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Mary  received  ward 
that  Hugh  was  back.  She  called  the  stable  boy,  bade 
him  get  out  her  sleigh,  and  drive  her  into  town.  The 
nine  o'clock  convent  bell  was  ringing  as  she  went  again, 
on  foot,  up  the  lonely  steep  and  turned  into  the  dismal 
lane,  its  snow  blackened  by  smoke  and  dead  embers 
from  the  fire.  She  stood  for  some  moments  to  look 
upon  the  piled  up  ruin,  a  gaunt  skeleton  of  vanished 
greatness.  The  edges  of  the  pit  were  bare  and  more 
ominous-looking  than  ever,  the  derricks  gone,  the  huts 
swept  away,  and  nothing  left  of  the  multitude  of  build- 
ings and  appliances  but  the  offices.  The  big  main 
office  was  in  darkness,  but  there  was  a  light  in  the 
private  room. 

She  glanced  through  the  window.  Hugh  was  there, 
seated  at  his  desk,  a  sheet  of  calculations  before  him. 
As  she  looked,  he  sat  up,  leaned  back,  deep  in  thought. 
She  was  proud  of  him  with  a  new  pride. 

Whatever  he  had  done  was  forgotten,  banished,  for- 
given. The  fault  was  hers.  If  he  had  wandered  away 
because  of  her  coldness,  she  would  win  him  back.  Not 
for  an  instant  did  she  doubt  her  power.  She  would  ask 
no  question  of  him,  accept  all  that  was  past,  take  the 
blame  on  her  own  shoulders;  but  he  was  hers  and 
none  should  ever  take  him  away  from  her  again.  Had 
he  shown  signs  of  brokenness  she  would  have  pitied 
him,  but  on  his  face  was  no  sign  of  despair,  no  trace  of 
wincing  before  the  blows  that  had  been  rained  upon 
him.  He  was  still  the  fighting  man — his  back  hard 
against  the  wall  and  fighting  with  all  the  mighty  power 
of  him.  Then  what  mattered  loss,  wreckage,  black 
ruin?  The  man  was  infinitely  bigger  than  the  calamity. 
If  he  was  being  driven  back,  it  was  a  retreat  more 
glorious  than  victory,  for  it  had  in  it  the  promise  that 
he  would  come  again.  He  fell  back  that  he  might 
launch  his  smashing  drive  at  the  over-confident  foe  the 
more  irresistibly. 

Continued  on  page  73 


SALVAGE— A  CANADIAN  IDEA 
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OTORING  in  France  along  a  road  close  enough 
to   the   fighting  front  to   be   broken  by  shell 
holes  and  at  the  moment  under  intermittent 
fire   I  was  held  up  in  the  traffic  by  an 
empty  lorry  that  recklessly  bumped  its 
way  along  the  narrow  strip  of  road- 
way left  for  the  outgoing  line  by  the 
ingoing  loads  of  battle  supplies. 

It  was  not  quite  empty.  From  the 
dusk  beneath  the  cover  there  peered 
out  at  me  the  wizened,  leathery  face 
of  an  ancient  French  peasant  woman, 
a  refugee  from  the  strife  she  had  dared 
for  four  long  years.  And  under  her 
derelict  visage,  on  the  back-board  of 
the  lorry,  stared  a  query  I  had  read 
many  times  before  without  interest: 
"What  have  you  salved  to-day?" 

Even  my  driver  laughed 
— that  youthful  veteran  of 
stony  indifference  to  every- 
thing in  war  but  meal 
hours  and  engine  trouble. 
My  eyes  were  opened  to  a 
story  I  had  been  reading 
without  understanding.  So 
quietly  and  unobtrusively 
had    it    been    weaving    its  ._J_ 

plot  into  the  great  theme 
of  war  that  few  noticed  it, 
fewer  spoke  of  it,  and  none 
gave  it  the  credit  it  de- 
served as  an  essential  fac- 
tor in  victory. 

It  Was  Canada's  Invention 

IF  it  is  the  last  gun  and 
man  that  wins  a  war, 
Salvage  will  bob  up  at  the 
end  with  that  gun.  For 
Salvage  is  to  the  material 
forces  of  the  army  what 
hospitals  are  to  the  men. 
It  has  made  the  bottomless 
pit  of  war  fathomable.  It 
was  the  life-line  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  the  raw  materials  of  war — 
leather,  steel,  iron,  brass,  powder,  cloth.  It  despatched 
the  breeches  buoy  to  brigades  of  guns  of  all  sizes,  to 
squadrons  of  saddles,  to  corps  of  rifles  and  boots  and 
haversacks  and  uniforms.  It  fought  the  submarine 
menace  with  the  most  effective  of  weapons.  It  par- 
tially solved  the  transportation  problem,  the  produc- 
tion problem,  the  man-power  problem.  It  helped 
magnificently  to  defeat  an  enemy  more  independent  of 
it  because  of  years  of  preparation.  It  held  down  the 
colossal  taxes  of  a  world  struggle  and  enabled  the 
belligerent  countries  to  step  into  peace  with  their  wind 
good  and  their  equipment  fit  enough. 

Incidentally,  but  vital  to  this  article,  it  was  the 
product  of  Canadian  brains,  as  were  the  trench  raid, 
the  tump  line,  the  canthook  as  a  war  weapon,  light  rail- 
way construction,  army  farming,  and  a  host  of  other 
members  of  the  great  family  of  victory.  So  proud  a 
product  was  it  that  the  British  Army  copied  it  entire. 
Which  was  no  new  sensation  for  the  Canadians. 

Economy  is  a  fetich  of  the  French.  Among  the 
peasants,  as  we  discovered  through  that  wonderful 
country,  it  supplanted  the  progress  of  invention  and 
innovation.  The  flail  repudiated  the  threshing  machine. 
Conservation,  economy's  modern  cousin,  was  never 
more  at  home  than  in  the  Canadian  heart  and  mind. 
And  conservation  developed,  through  the  exigencies  of 
the  case,  into  that  powerful  arm  of  military  service 
known  as  Salvage. 

Conservation  is  an  instinct  of  some  Canadians.  Now 
and  then  one  came  across  it  at  the  front  in  its  extreme 
form.  During  the  heavy  fighting  of  1918,  after  four 
years  of  ceaseless  war  had  strewn  France  with  its 
marks,  a  Canadian  newspaper  friend  visiting  the  front 
for  a  few  days  entered  the  mess  one  evening  with  all 
the  dignity  of  virtue.  Solemnly  holding  aloft  one  of 
those  little  cartridge  clips  that  will  for  years  be  earth 
of  the  very  earth  of  France,  he  informed  us  that  he  had 
found  it.  Where,  he  enquired,  should  he  hand  it  in? 
And  not  one  of  us  even  smiled. 

An   Invitation  to  Save 

LTP  at  Ablain  St.  Nazaire  I  noticed  conservation  first 
in  organized  form.     There  in  the  semi-shelter  of 
Vimy  Ridge  was  a  welter  of  ruin  unrivalled  along  the 
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Canadian  Bravery  and  Salvage 

CALVAGE  entered  again  into  my  experience  when  the 

'^     Canadian  Corps  was  resting  at  Pernes  to  block 

the  victorious  path  of  the 


in  a  village  captured  by  the  Canadians,      Lower — The  hard  part  of 
Salvage. 

four  hundred  miles  of  battle  line.  Whole  villages  had 
been  so  completely  levelled  that  in  early  1918  one  rode 
through  them  without  suspecting  they  had  ever  existed. 
For  years  the  Germans  had  been  lobbing  over  destruc- 
tion into  that  corner.  So  that  the  jagged  remains  of 
the  church  are  perhaps  more  famous — in  art,  at  least — 
than  the  Cloth  Hall  at  Ypres  or  the  Rheims  Cathedral. 
It  was  while  returning  from  the  ruined  church  with  a 
Canadian  artist  that  I  came  on  Conservation,  the  fore- 
runner of  Salvage. 

Before  an  extensive  area  covered  with  engineers' 
supplies  was  a  huge  sign  which  he  who  ran  might  read. 
Behind  it  a  battery  of  big  guns  was  lazily  awakening 
to  the  afternoon  strafe.  The  walls  of  the  church  stood 
dull  white  against  the  hills  to  the  west.  A  mere  trickle 
of  water,  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  Souchez  River, 
meandered  as  a  ditch  beside  the  road.  And  only  two  or 
three  miles  away,  around  the  curve  of  the  hollow,  lay 
Lens  and  its  shattered  suburbs,  that  town  of  evil  but 
wondrous  fame  to  Canada. 

"Think,"  commanded  the  sign  in  a  whole  line  to 
itself;  and  then:  "before  drawing  R.  E.  stores,  of  the 
following  prices: 

£      3.      d. 

1  sandbag  costs  0       0     8 

1  large  steel  shelter 17       6     3 

1   small  steel   shelter    5     18     9 

1  roll  wire  netting   1       4     0 

1  sheet  corrugated  iron   0       3     3 

1    pick 0       3     3 

1  shovel  0       16 

ECONOMIZE— 

1.  By  not  indenting  for  more  than  you  need  and  can 
use  at  once. 

2.  By  bringing  back  all  tools  taken  out  on  working 
parties. 

3.  By  salving  all  the  material   you   can   and   using 
where  you  can  instead  of  new. 

4.  By  remembering  that  everything  has  got  to  be 
paid  for." 

The  official  photographer  has  made  a  record  of  that 
sign  for  posterity  as  the  idea  behind  Canada's  Salvage 
scheme. 


enemy  in  early  1918— or  to 
be  ready  for  one  of  those 
famous  attacks  which 
placed  the  Canadians  by 
themselves  in  the  eyes  of 
the  German  Army. 

Bethune  had  moved  up 
so  close  to  the  front  that  its 
future  was  uncertain.  Its 
citizens  had  been  gone  for 
months,  and  the  soldiers 
who  moved  amidst  its 
strafed  ruins  looked  into 
houses  and  stores  that  had 
been  left  as  they  stood 
when  the  sudden  terror  of 
capture  drove  their  owners 
to  flee  without  the  family 
penates.  Life  in  Bethune 
was  as  uncertain  as  a 
feather  in  the  wind.  One 
felt  it  keenly  when,  drift- 
ing through  the  deserted 
streets,  a  whining  shell  dropped  in  the  next  block 
and  altered  the  skyline  before  one's  eyes. 

Back  at  Pernes,   short  ten  miles  away,  an  old 
barn  had  become  an  auction  room  where  French 
ofl^cials  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  stoves  and  grain 
and  hay,  the  unorganized  salvage  of  Bethune.    Then 
the  Canadians  took  it  in  hand.    Lorries  made  daily 
.  trips.     They  backed  up  to  the  empty  houses  and 
stores  of  Bethune,  loaded  with  everything  portable, 
and  rumbled  back  to  Pernes,  where  every  available 
space   was  requisitioned   for  storage.     From  ugly 
lorries    there    poured    into    these    barns   beautiful 
mirrors  of  past  centuries,  ornate  chandeliers,  tables 
and  chairs,  stoves,  anvils,  paintings — the  most  inti- 
mate possessions  of  a  people  who  love  their  country 
so  passionately  that  they  have  never  become  emi- 
grants.   And  everything  was  tagged  with  the  num- 
ber of  the  street  from  which  it  was  taken.    Danger- 
ous work  it  was.    To-day  the  lorries  would  plan  their 
duties  for  to-morrow — only   to    find    when    to-morrow 
came    that    the    street    they    were    to    work    on    had 
vanished.     But  with  dents  in  their  sides,  and  holes  in 
their  covers,  they  emerged  from  the  shelled  towns  each 
night  with  another  day's  record  of  Salvage. 

The  Wonderful  Fruits  of  Salvage 

r>UT  Salvage,  with  a  capital  S,  I  became  acquainted 
■^  with  first  at  Boves,  an  uninhabited  one-streeted 
village  of  ancient  visage  down  there  south  of  Amiens. 
In  that  fight  Salvage  almost  wearied.  Its  muscles 
ached.  It  so  nigh  to  over-reached  itself  that  it  threat- 
ened to  hamper  transportation  instead  of  relieving  it 
For  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  Canadians  was 
successful  beyond  the  power  of  any  organization  of 
Salvage  to  cope  with  it  adequately.  Hitherto  booty 
had  been  a  mere  incident  of  success.  But  when  it 
takes  the  form  of  a  couple  of  hundred  big  guns,  among 
them  a  half  dozen  of  the  hated  long  range,  high  velo- 
city five-point-nines;  of  equipment  enough  to  outfit  an 
army;  of  weapons  of  offence  and  defence  never  before 
met —  then  it  ceases  to  be  an  addenda  and  becomes  part 
of  the  text» 

When  the  Corps  wiped  the  dust  of  Amiens  from  its 
feet  there  remained  as  its  mark  such  a  hoard  of  Salvage 
as  had  never  before  rewarded  an  attack  on  such  a 
width  of  front.  A  whole  field  was  covered  with  it — 
stacked  and  piled.  It  might  have  been  an  exhibition  of 
the  necessities  of  war.  The  big  guns  were  off  some 
miles  nearer  Amiens,  for  they  merited  separate  men- 
tion and,  technically  speaking,  are  not  included  in  the 
sphere  of  Salvage — though  Salvage  rescues  them  as  it 
does  the  other  equipment. 

In  the  field  of  Salvage  were  great  groups  of  machine 
guns  and  heaps  of  rifles,  bayonets  and  swords  un- 
counted, grenades  and  cartridges  in  boxes  piled  higher 
than  a  man's  head,  shells  of  every  calibre,  helmets  of 
both  armies,  stacks  of  khaki  and  field  grey  clothing, 
leather  in  its  multitude  of  shapes  as  used  in  saddles, 
straps,  carbine  carriers,  German  haversacks,  boots,  and 
bayonet  scabbards. 

Amidst  this  litter  men  were  producing  order.  Every 
item  was  in  its  own  pile.  Live  German  shells  and 
grenades  were  being  "dehorned"  by  delicate  but  seem- 
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ingly   reckless   hands.      Novelties   were   set   aside   for 
future  study. 

At  this  stage  of  the  year's  operation  I  came  per- 
sonally within  the  broad  horizon  of  Salvage  and  learned 
something  of  its  ramifications.  In  the  hurry  of  moving 
from  Dury,  the  Headquarters  town,  back  to  the  Arras 
sector,  a  careless  batman  neglected  a  haversack  of  mine. 
By  the  time  I  could  return  for  it,  it  had  disappaared 
with  the  troops  that  followed  us.  "See  the  Salvage 
officer,"  advised  everyone.  I  did.  And  the  machinery 
he  immediately  set  in  motion  made  me  feel  like  a  joy- 
ride  clergyman,  visiting  the  front  for  the  first  time 
I  never  recovered  my  haversack— but  I  have  copies  of 
a  month  of  correspondence  that  continued  long  after 
I  had  ceased  to  care,  and  extended  back  and  forward 
from  corps  to  army  in  that  interminable  way  of  mili- 
tary efliciency.  It  ceased  only  when,  oppressed  with 
the  necessity  of  getting  on  with  the  war,  I  insisted  that 
1  had  found  the  lost  detail  of  equipment. 

Saving   Ran   Into   Millions 

J^ALVAGE  emerged  from  the  experience  in  my  eyes 
a  tremendous  machine  of  bewildering  efficiency  a 
great  rolling  of  wheels  that  had  long  since  passed 
.from  human  control.  One  got  those  impressions  some- 
times at  the  front. 

Salvage  came  into  official  existence  only  in  March 
1917.  Before  that  it  had  been  merely  Divisional  effort' 
independent  in  its  various  units  but  ambitious  enough 
to  reveal  its  possibilities.  The  one  exception  to  the 
detachment  of  its  early  history  was  during  the  Somme 
ofl'ensive  of  1918.  In  those  two  months  of  August  and 
September  more  than  $2,000,000  worth  of  ammunition 
alone  was  salved,  and  $2,500,000  in  ordnance.  Six 
million  dollars  was  the  record  of  that  short  period  of 
organized  Salvage  in  the  Canadian  Corps 

Accordingly  only  a  few  months  intervened  before 
the  system  was  permanently  adopted  as  a  recognized 
part  of  the  military  machine.  Since  then  there  are 
official  figures  that  prove  its  value  beyond  cavil.  From 
March  14th,  1917,  to  the  end  of  that  year  the  Cana- 
dian Corps  was  better  off  by  $8,200,000  through  the 
benefits  of  Salvage.  For  the  next  year  I  have  returns 
only  up  to  the  end  of  August,  including,  therefore,  only 
the  Amiens  battle  of  the  tremendous  season  of  fighting 

ti^l!  V"^\^^^  ^^"^'''^"  C°^P^  ^-^^  advancing  so 
steadily  through  a  welter  of  German  booty  and  the 
surviving  possessions  of  French  refugees  that  esti- 
mate IS  impossible.  But  in  those  eight  months  of  the 
year,  with  only  one  battle.  Salvage  turned  in  $4,500,000 
in  material.  And  it  must  be  understood  that  the  value 
of  German  and  French  materials  was  never  included 

It  might  not  be  clear  how  such  an  amount  could  be 
represented  by  British  Salvage  alone.  The  explanation 
IS  the  revelation  of  the  true  sphere  of  Salvage  Sal- 
vage, concerned  as  it  was  with  German  booty  and  the 
recovery  of  French  property,  was  primarily  the  salva- 
tion of  British  equipment  discarded  or  lost  in  the  ordin- 
ary course  of  war.  It  followed  close  on  the  heels  of  a 
conquering  army,  of  a  moving  unit.  When  a  battalion 
changed  its  location  it  left  behind  bits  of  outfit,  deliber- 
ately or  carelessly.  Salvage  picked  it  up.  When  an 
advance  was  made  it  often  happened  that  whole  units 
dropped  their  equipment  to  facilitate  the  operation 
balvage  came  along  and  saved  it  all.  In  the  trenches 
remained  stores  of  bombs,  iron  rations,  blankets 
ground  sheets,  ammunition,  when  the  soldiers  had  de- 
parted. Salvage  neglected 
none  of  it.  The  battlefield 
was  a  store  of  equipment 
discarded  by  the  wounded 
or  dropped  by  the  dead,  by 
the  attackers  and  attacked. 
Salvage  pushed  out  in  the 
fringe  of  the  shelling  and 
rescued  it. 

Salvage  missed  little;  it 
closed   its   hand  on   things 
that  seemed  the  antithesis 
of  the  needs  of  war.      But 
one  never  knows.     For  in-* 
stance,  the  army  to  which 
the    Canadian    Corps    was 
attached  at  the  time  developed  one  of 
tho.=e    unaccountable    cravings    that 
come  even  to  the  soldier.     It  wanted 
two  chaff  cutters.     Well— the  Cana- 
dian   Corps    Salvage    Company   pro- 
duced them  immediately. 

Salvage  in  Small  Things 
CALVAGE  turned  up  its  nose  at  nothing.  The 
ubiquitous  petrol  tin  seemed  to  the  soldier 
worth  nothing  save  in  its  varied  capacities 
for  adding  to  the  comfort  of  dugouts  and  tents. 
It  was  his  wash  basin,  his  waterpail,  his  brazier, 
his  chair,  his  protection  from  wind  and  shell. 
War  would  have  been  a  hotter  hell  without  the 


petrol  tin.  But  why  Salvage  should  bother  with  it  was 
apparent  to  no  one  but  Salvage  in  all  that  petrol-tinned 
France.  But  the  army  suddenly  called  for  1,800  one 
day,  and  Salvage  had  a  thousand  on  hand  blocking  the 
landscapt. 

But  there  is  no  intention  of  implying  that  the  soldiers 
did  not  co-operate  in  salvaging.  There  were  established 
dumps  all  along  the  Canadian  front.  There  were,  too, 
sufficient  signs  and  appeals  to  remind  the  men  of  those 
dumps.  And  the  Canadians  responded  by  bringing 
back  with  them  from  the  Advance  areas  enough  res- 
cued material  and  equipment  and  tools  to  make  their 
co-operation  a  worthy  addition  to  Canadian  assistance 
in  the  war. 

The  system  of  Salvage  was  well  organized  for  its 
work.  Each  Division,  as  well  as  the  unit  known  as 
Corps  Troops  (that  body  of  men  required  around  the 
Corps  distinct  from  the  battalions),  had  its  own  organ- 
ization for  salvage.  It  followed  its  own  forces,  estab- 
lished its  own  dumps,  received  credit  for  its  own  sal- 
vage. The  First  Division  salvaged  $250,000  worth  of 
recaptured  British  material  at  Amiens  alone.  The 
Third  estimated  its  savings  up  to  the  week  before  the 
Amiens  fight  at  $655,704.  There  was  a  profitable 
rivalry  induced  by  such  a  system. 

When  the  Corps  arrived  at  a  new  area  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Corps  Salvage  Officer  to  furnish  each  of 
the  Division  Salvage  officers  with  maps  showing  the 
location  of  dumps.  Small  sub-dumps  were  formed 
under  the  Division  aegis,  and  their  contents  were  trans- 
ferred back  to  the  main  Division  dump  as  transporta- 
tion became  available.  Here  was  undertaken  the  great 
task  of  sorting  and  classifying.  Sorting  was  accord- 
ing to  kind,  classification  to  serviceability.  This  com- 
pleted, everything  was  despatched  to  the  Corps  Salvage 
dump.  Here  what  was  serviceable  and  fit  for  immedi- 
ate use  was  turned  over  to  Ordnance;  serviceable,  but 
requiring  repair  was  returned  to  the  Base  repair  shops; 
and  the  unsei-viceable  was  sent  to  the  Base  for  break- 
ing up.  There  unserviceable  clothing  became  rags,  and 
broken  rifles  were  examined  for  serviceable  parts. 

In  the  collection  of  the  salvage  care  was  taken  to  con- 
fine the  initial  work  to  perishable  material.  After  that 
the  field  was  more  deliberately  combed. 

How    Souvenirs    Were    Secured 

'TpHE  sub-dumps  were  located  where  possible  near  a  ' 

light  railway  or  frequented  road.  The  Divisional 
dumps  had  to  be  convenient  to  a  light  railway.  The 
Corps  dump  was  beside  a  standard  gauge  railway  for 
transportation  to  the  Base.  Light  railway  trains  that 
went  up  with  ammunition  or  troops  returned  with  sal- 
vage. Lorries  were  requisitioned  on  the  return  journey. 
Salvage  had  no  transportation  of  its  own  but  it  had 
considerable  powers  of  requisitioning.. 

Salvage  collected  the  material  left  at  casualty  clear- 
ing stations.  Rest  camps  were  cleaned  up  by  camp 
commandants  and  town  majors,  and  when  the  accumu- 
lation grew  to  sufficient  proportions  Salvage  carried  it 
away  to  the  dumps.  If  the  Corps  moved  too  quickly 
for  Salvage  to  complete  its  job  the  Salvage  Officer  left 
behind  him  a  map  of  the  area  not  cleared. 

An  incidental  feature  of  Salvage  operations  was  its 
contribution  to  the  War  Museum  to  be  built  at  Ottawa. 
Scores  of  packing  boxes  were  despatched  direct  to 
Canada — and  scores  more  would  have  gone  had  Salvage 
had  the  authority  it  should  have  had.     In  that  case  it 


Upper  —  A  heap  of 
brass  collected  by 
Germans  from  French 
villag:es.  but  retaken 
by  the  Canadians. 
Lower  —  A  practical 
evidence  of  what 
Canadians   saved. 


might  have  prevented  the  peculiar  situation  that  de- 
veloped of  Great  Britain  taking  the  choice  of  every- 
thing captured  by  the  Canadians,  for  the  Museum  to 
be  constructed  in  London,  England — where  very  few- 
Canadians  will  ever  see  some  of  the  finest  trophies  of 
the  war,  cautured  by  their  own  sons. 

The  personnel  of  Salvage  was  drawn  from  the  Area 
Employment  Companies,  consisting  mostly  of  B2  men. 
The  objection  to  this  was  that  the  men  trained  in  salv- 
aging were  subject  to  recall  by  the  Employment  Com- 
panies at  any  time.  Towards  the  end  of  the  war  it 
was  proposed  to  form  a  permanent  staff,  as  the  duties 
justified. 

Salvage  recalls  to  my  mind  several  scenes  during  the 
later  stages  of  the  fighting.  Out  before  Arras  a  wide 
plain  was  largely  filled  with  heaps  of  the  trophies  of 
war,  much  of  it  equipment,  shells,  and  even  guns  re- 
captured from  the  Germans  after  they  had  captured 
them  from  the  British  during  their  early  successes  of 
the  year.  Such  an  abundance  of  material  did  the  Ger- 
mans lay  their  hands  on  in  their  drive  that  they  had 
not  had  time  or  means  of  removing  it.  Now  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  returned  unharmed  to 
the  original  owners  to  be  used  as  first  intended.  There 
were  thousands  of  British  shell  boxes  to  help  to  solve 
the  shortage  of  wood  and  labor;  and  there  were  shell- 
casings  in  piles  that  needed  only  to  be  touched  up  to  be 
ready  for  use  again. 

Corps  Salvage  dump  was  during  those  days  a  hive  of 
industry  and  a  centre  of  deepest  interest.  It  was  nec- 
essarily some  distarfce  in  the  rear  because  of  the  de- 
struction of  railway  further  forward.  There  it  had 
settled  down  to  show  just  what  Salvage  can  do  with  the 
broken,  dented,  rusted,  muddied  stuff  that  accumulates 
on  every  battle  front. 

A  GREAT  heap  of  empty  oil  drums  represented  a  dis- 
^^  tinct  operation.  It  started  when  the  Salvage  Officer 
happened  one  time  to  see  an  empty  drum  overturned. 
The  little  bit  of  oil  that  dripped  from  it  gave  him  an 
idea.  And  ever  since  the  drippings  have  averaged  500 
gallons  a  month  of  clear  gain.  In  one  shed  two  men 
were  hammering  at  pieces  of  bent  tin  rescued  from 
damaged  petrol  and  oil  receptacles.  And  in  a  corner  of 
the  shed  p  third  man  illustrated  their  use.  Signs — the 
multitude  of  painted  signs  necessary  through  the  areas 
of  the  armies — were  growing  under  his  hand.  No  more 
valuable  wood  or  tin  for  the  signs  of  the  Canadian 
Corps !  Another  shed  was  devoted  to  the  cleaning  of 
British  rifles.  A  heap  of  150  lay  ready  to  go  back  to 
the  trenches,  polished  and  bright,  their  action  perfect, 
in  as  good  conditions  as  ever  they  were.  Knapsacks, 
cartridge  belts,  haversacks,  and  trenching  tool  carriers 
and  even  clothing  were  being  cleaned  for  immediate 
re-issue.  A  home-made  furnace  was  struggling  to  ex- 
tract the  solder  from  the  heaps  of  tins  necessary  to  the 
life  of  an  army. 

There  were  German  cookers — better  than  our  own — 
awaiting  disposal.  Two  had  been  captured  at  Amiens 
that  belonged  once  to  the  British  Army  and  had  been 
improved  in  German  hands.  German  field  kitchens  and 
hot  water  heaters,  German  tip-carts — one  fitted  with 
British  wheels — German  camouflage —  and  the  German 
pre-dated  us  in  camouflage  and  always  excelled  in  it — 
German  folding  and  bicycle  stretchers,  were  in  the 
dump.  A  furnace  seemed  to  offer  no  service.  The 
casings  of  the  shells  that  had  once  fired  on  St.  Pol  had 
been  captured  at  Vis  en  Artois,  thirty  miles  away,  and 
were  welcome  souvenirs.  G«rman  shaft  blowers  had 
already  been  utilized  by  the  Corps  in  the  Headquarters' 
dugouts  at  Demuin.  Rolls  of  German  barbed  wire, 
German  gas  cylinders,  German  wagons  and  limbers 
were  mixed  with  the  accoutrements  of  our  own  armies. 
Bicycles  and  motorcycles  were  in  condition  to  be  re- 
paired. German  corrugated  iron  was  stronger  than 
our  ordinary  variety  and  would  be  quickly  put  into 
service. 

There  was  an  atmosphere  of  efficiency,  of  com- 
pleteness,  of   a   confident   solution    of    many    of    the 

war  about  that  collection. 
Canadian  Salvage  had 
handed  on  its  lesson  to  the 
rest  of  the  British  Army. 
It  had  revealed  its  story  to 
those  best  fitted  to  estimate 
its  value.  Thereafter  it 
was  content  to  work  silent- 
ly in  its  own  way,  replac- 
ing production  in  part  by 
conservation,  preventing 
the  strain  and  perils  of 
shortage,  recovering  what 
would  mean  the  difference 
between  exhaustion  and 
mere  weariness,  shortening 
the  war  every  day  it  was 
in  operation. 


WHY  DID  WE  LET  TROTZKY  GO? 

T; 


HE    way    things    look    at    the 
moment,   some    Canadian    poli- 
ticians or  officials  were  chiefly 
lebponsible  for  the  prolongation  of  the  war,  for  the 
great  loss  of  life,  the  wounds  and   sufferings  of  the 
winter  of  1917  and  the  great  drives  of  1918.    And  they 
^re    doing   their    very    best   to    prevent 


Canada  Lost  an  Opportunity  to 
Shorten  the  War 


Parliament  and  the  country  from  getting      Bv    LIEUT.-COLONEL   J.    B.    MACLEAN 

at  the  facts.     While  our  splendid  armies  "^ 

once  and  forever.  A  typewritten  copy  of  the  speech 
was  given  to  Colonel  Biddle  of  the  U.S.  army,  who 
that  night  read  it  over  the  phone  to  Colonel  Van 
Deman  in  Washington.  Another  copy  went  to  the 
British  Secret  Service. 

On  March  26,  the  night  before  he  sailed,  Trotzky 
addressed  a  large  meeting  organized  by  the  German 
Federation  to  say  farewell.  The  Bomb  Squad  took 
every  word  down  through  a  dictaphone,  and  made  a 
list  of  those  present  In  all  180  of  them  were  to  sail. 
Emma  Goldman,  who  used  to  visit  friends  in  Toronto, 
w^as  on  the  platform.  Trotzky  explained  quite  frankly 
and  clearly  that  "they  were  going  to  Russia  to  push  the 

OFFICIAL  reports  such  as  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  re-      Revolution  as  it  ought  to  be  pushed." 
i/icn.-  nf  +Vio   -arar   anH    mnnv  snpprhps   and   fithpr  "You  who  stay  hei'e,"  he  cried,  "must  work  hand 

in  hand  with  the  revolution  in  Russia,  for  only  in  that 
way  can  you  accomplish  revolution  in  the  United 
States." 


were  hanging  on  in  France  and  our  loyal  leaders  at 
Ottawa  and  throughout  the  country  were  straining 
every  nerve  to  support  them  with  more  men,  some- 
one was  betraying  them  at  Ottawa  and  down  at  Hali- 
fax. When  Genera!  Sir  Sam  Hughes  asked  some  ques- 
tions in  the  House  of  Commons,  Hon.  Mr.  Burrell, 
Secretary  of  State,  simply  said  there  was  no  informa- 
tion on  the  subject;  which  was  untrue.  There  is  a  lot 
of  information  obtainable,  but  the  persons  who  know 
seem  to  be  using  every  effort  to  hide  the  disagraceful 
ijart  they  may  have  played  and  prevent  any  effort  to 
trace  the  episode  to  the  persons  higher  up. 


because  "it  would   give  great  satis- 
faction to  the  American  people,  for 
Lowther    possesses    in    an    eminent 
degree    all   the    qualities    required    to    make    a    great 
ambassador — intellectual    distinction,    diplomatic    ex 
perience,    and    the    gift    of    cultivated    oratory." 

Yet  Hon.  Mr.  Burrell  tells  Parliament 
that  there  are  no  records.  Who  are 
they  trying  to  protect  or  hide? 


^FFICIAL  reports  such  as  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  re- 
view of  the  war  and  many  speeches  and  other 
utterances  of  men  who  know,  show  that  but  for  the 
Russian  breakdown  the  war  would  have  been  over  a 
year  earlier. 

The  man  chiefly  responsible  for  the  defection  of 
Russia  was  Trotzky.  Trotzky — the  real  man  now 
directing  Russian  affairs,  acting  under  German  in-i 
structions — was  arrested  and  held  in  the  internment 
camp  at  Amherst,  N.S.,  on  the  very  definite  instruc- 
tions of  the  British  Secret  Service,  who  knew  exactly 
who  he  was  and  what  he  was  proceeding  to  do.  They 
protested  strongly  against  our  releasing  him.  Yet  oui» 
authorities  released  him  at  the  request  of  someone  at 
the.  British  Embassy,  Wa.shington,  acting  they  say  on 
t.he  request  of  someone  in  Washington. 

Let  us  look  at  the  evidence  as  uncovered  by  the  Bri- 
tish Secret  Service  in  Russia,  and  by  the  equally  excel- 
lent U.S.  Secret  Service  and  passed  to  th6  British. 
Originally  the  British  found  through  Russian  associ- 
ates that  Kerensky,  Lenine,  and  some  lesser  leaders 
were  practically  in  German  pay  as  early  as  1915  and 
they  uncovered  in  1916  the  connections  with  Trotzky, 
then  living  in  New  York.  Prom  that  time  he  was 
closely  watched  by  the  clever  section  of  the  Police 
Department  known  as  the  "Bomb  Squad."  In  the 
early  part  of  1916  a  German  official  sailed  for  New 
York.  British  Intelligence  officials  accompanied  him. 
He  was  held  up  at  Halifax;  but  on  their  instruction  he 
was  passed  on  with  profu.se  apologies  for  the  necessary 
delay.  After  much  manoeuvring  he  arrived  in  a  dirty 
little  newspaper  office  in  the  slums  and  there  found 
Trotzky,  to  whom  he  bore  important  instructions. 
From  June  1916,  until  they  passed  him  on  to  the  British, 
the  N.Y.  Bomb  Squad  never  lost  touch  with  Trotzky. 
They  discovered  that  his  real  name  was  Braunstein  and 
that  he  was  a  German,  not  a  Ru.ssian. 

The  Career  of  Trotzky 

A  RUSSIAN  acquaintance  who  recently  passed 
■'*■  through  Toronto  told  me  he  knew  him  very  well, 
suspected  him  and  once  as  a  pretext  asked  him  to 
translate,  carefully,  a  document  into  German  and 
Russian.  Trotzky  failed  on  the  Russian,  but  his  Ger- 
man was  perfect. 

The  U.S.  Intelligence  Department  further  found 
that  he  had  for  years  been  in  the  German  Secret 
Service  in  Russia.  In  August  1914,  he  had  ostenta- 
tiously been  expelled  from  Berlin.  He  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  soon  identified  as  a  German.  He  had  to 
get  out.  Then  he  went  to  Spain.  The  Allies  protested 
and  he  moved  to  the  States,  where  he  became  active  in 
Russian  circles  there  and  in  Canada.  Russians  in  Wes- 
tern Canada  say  he  was  instrumental  in  getting  over 
fi.OOO  foreigners  to  sail  from  Vancouver  and  other 
ports  for  Russia  who  were  trained  and  instructed  for 
propaganda  purposes.  They  were  largely  Germans  and 
Austrians  traveling  as  Russians. 

He  organized  those  who  remained  behind  into  groups, 
and  by  this  time  enough  was  known  to  take  him  very 
seriously.  Long  before  the  Russian  Revolution  oc- 
curred he  had  announced  it  in  New  York.  He  was 
closely  watched  and  all  hi.s  speeches  were  recorded. 
He  wus  identified  and  at  a  meeting  on  February  2, 
1917,  he  was  introduced  as  Mr.  Bornstein.  Just  when 
the  U.S.  was  severing  relations  with  Germany  and 
war  was  certain,  he  started  the  campaign  against  mili- 
tarism and  the  doing  away  with  the  U.S.  Government 


/^N  the  S.S.  Christiania,  on  which  he  sailed,  were 
^^  several  British  Secret  Service  officers.  On  arrival 
at  Halifax,  on  April  3,  they  reported  Trotzky  and  four 
associates  to  Captain  Making,  R.N.  These  men  were 
taken  off  the  ship  under  the  direction  of  Lieut.  Jones, 
R.N. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  the  police  officials  tell 
me,  that  these  agitators,  who  are  so  bold  and  courageous 
on  the  platform  when  stirring  up  a  mob  to  rebel  against 
authority  to  seize  anything  they  want,  are  the  most 
arrant  cowards  when  they  themselves  have  to  face 
authority.  Trotzky  was  no  exception.  He  crouched 
and  whined  and  cried  in  abject  terror.  When  he 
found  he  was  not  to  be  shot  his  bluff  returned  and 
he  protested  violently.  Later  he  assumed  a  religious 
air  when  he  objected  to  the  house  in  which,  by  chance, 
he  was  temporarily  held.  He  was  eventually  turned 
over  under  armed  guai-d  to  the  Canadian  authorities, 
who  placed  him  in  the  internment  camp  at  Amherst, 
where  several  hundred  enemy  aliens  were  in  confine- 
ment, and  are  still  there. 

The  British  Secret  Service  handed  over  full  details 
to  the  authorities  at  Halifax,  including  a  copy  of 
Trotzky's  speech.  They  knew  he  was  a  German,  not  a 
Russian.  With  his  four  companions  he  was  held  for 
some  time.  His  wife  and  other  persons,  plentifully 
supplied  with  money — which  the  records  show  came 
from  German  sources  in  New  York — were  in  communi- 
cation with  Washington  and  New  York.  The  British 
Secret  Service  people,  knowing  they  had  a  very  im- 
portant German  prisoner,  fought  bitterly  against  the 
release.  The  minor  Canadian  officials,  knowing  the  facts, 
were  amazed  when  they  were  ordered  to  discharge  the 
crew  with  honors. 

/GENERALLY  the  explanation  is  given  that  the  re- 
^-'  lease  was  done  at  the  request  of  Kerensky,  but 
months  before  this  British  officers  and  one  Canadian, 
serving  in  Russia,  who  could  speak  the  Russian 
language,  reported  to  London  and  Washington  that 
Kerensky  was  in  German  service.  Finally  it  is  said 
it  was  done  at  the  request  of  the  British  Embassy  at 
Washington  over  the  head  of  the  British  and  American 
Intelligence  Department;  and  that  the  Embassy 
acted  on  the  request  of  the  U.S.  State  Department,  who 
were  acting  for  someone  else.  This  is  not  the  view  of 
the  U.S.  Intelligence  Department,  for  they  were  so 
astonished  that  they  sent  one  of  their  trusted  officials 
to  Ottawa  to  investigate.  He  visited  among  other.s  tfie 
Secretary  of  State's  Department. 

That  the  request  came  from  the  British  Embassy  at 
Washington  is  an  explanation,  but  no  excuse,  for  the 
release  of  Trotzky  by  Canadian  authorities  \\\w  knew 
the  importance  of  their  prisoner.  The  utter  incompe- 
tence and  helplessness  of  our  Embassy  was  will  known. 
It  was  a  joke  in  the  U.S.  until  Lonl  Rculing  took 
charge.  That  the  lesson  of  what  the  Kiiipire  has  suf- 
fered in  this  war — because  of  its  mistaken  diplomatic 
and  consular  ideas,  several  times  exposed  in  these 
columns — has  not  been  learned  is  evident  from  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Daily  Minor,  London,  which  favors  the 
•■•Dpointment  of  Sir.  J.  W.  Lowther,  Speaker  of  the 
House   of  Commons,   as   Ambassador   at   Washington, 


Trotzky  Estranges  British  Labor 
T^ROTZKY  is  very  noisy  and  talkative  and  un- 
principled,  and  to  this  is  due  the  very  important 
change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  British  Labor. 
Whether  by  prearrang^ement  or  not  is  unknown,  but 
Trotzky,  when  waiting  at  Stockholm  on  his  way  lo 
Russia,  met  certain  British  Socialists  and  Labor  Lead- 
ers who  were  then  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  Russian 
revolution.  Trotzky's  pictures  of  the  opportunities 
Bolshevism  opened  for  its  leaders — wealth  untold  and 
lavish  luxuries  to  be  enjoyed,  the  making  ct 
maidens  a  public  property— disgusted  the  sturdy  Bri- 
tish workman  and  they  told  him  so.  Finding  he  had 
made  a  mistake  Trotzky  sought  to  get  th«m  out  of  the 
way.  Stockholm  was  full  of  German  agents..  One 
British  Labor  leader  was  given  a  cup  of  coffee.  Being 
suspicious  he,  unnoticed,  exchanged  it  with  his  com- 
panion, a  German.  The  latter  died  in  twenty  minutes. 
The  British  Unionist  was  arrested,  but  it  was  proved 
that  the  dead  man  was  a  German  spy,  who  had  put 
the  poison  in  the  Englishman's  cup.  This  man 
exposed  the  Bolsheviki  plans  to  British  Unionism. 
Subsequent  events  confirmed  in  every  detail  the  truth 
of  his  stories. 

Finally  Peter  Wright  brought  first  hand  news  from 
Petrograd  to  a  large  gathering  and  British  labor 
changed  completely.  Peter  himself  had  a  narrow 
escape.  Finding  the  Bolsheviki  policies  did  not 
appeal  to  him  Trotzky's  agents  sought  him.  Warned 
by  friends  he  escaped  in  a  coffin  brought  to  the  hotel 
for  a  man  who  had  died.  He  was  being  buried  when 
he  was  released  and  got  away  in  disguise  by  friendly 
members  of  the  Russian  Sailors'  Union.  His  arrival 
in  England  was  most  timely.  Inspired  by  the  misrepre- 
sentation of  men  like  Henderson,  Labor  had,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  over  30,000,  adopted  a  Revolutionary  policy. 
After  hearing  from  Mr.  Wright — himself  a  life-long 
labor  agitator — the  policy  was  revised  by  a  larger  ma- 
jority the  other  way.  One  of  the  great  Scotch  leaders, 
who  was  a  hot  Revolutionist  before  the  war,  is  now  say- 
ing that  the  fearful  experiences  of  Russia  under  Trot- 
zky had  caused  him  to  drop  the  first  letter  of  his  watch- 
word. He  is  now  an  "Evolutionist"  and  has  been  using 
his  great  influence  successfully  on  the  British  workers 
to  resist  German  Bolshevik  propaganda  and  on  the 
British  employers  to  grant  without  pressure  every 
leasonable  demand  from  their  employees. 

At  another  time  our  officials  were  instructed  to  in- 
form the  press  that  Trotzky  was  an  American  citizen 
traveling  on  an  .American  passport;  that  his  release 
was  specially  demanded  by  the  Washington  State  De- 
partment; that  in  view  of  the  precarious  international 
relations  existing  at  that  time  it  was  necessary  for 
Canada  lo  release  him.  But  Canadians  knew  enoug! 
of  Trotzky's  history  from  American-British  sources  li 
make  :i  fight  against  his  release,  by  at  least  making  the 
facts  public.  If  this  had  been  done  no  doubt  the  .Am- 
ericans would  have  insisted  upon  uncovering  the  in- 
fluences working  for  Trotzky. 

If  the  matter  had  ended  in  Canada  with  the  release 
of  Trotzky  there  would  perhaps  now  be  nothing  but 
•egret  for  the  lack  of  backbone  in  our  officialdom: 
nothing  but  another  example  of  a  case  where  poli- 
ticians brought  appalling  losses  upon  us  by  refusing  to 
be  guided  by  our  military  experts,  and  this  ti.ne  con 
firmed  by  those  of  our  Allies. 

But  it  did  not  end  there.  On  the  other  hand  it  began 
to  show  itself,  particularly  in  Toronto,  where  flourished 
one  of  the  most  important  groups  of  Anarchists  organ- 
ized by  Trotzky  to  prepare  for  the  Canadian  Revolu- 
tion. At  one  time  there  were  over  1,000  members  in 
this  group  and  they  did  some  sensational  work  with 
the  local  press  and  on  the  unsuspecting  returned  sol- 
diers. When  the  leaders  advocated  the  raid  of  stores 
and  private  homes  the  police  took  some  of  them  in  and 
they  are  now  working  'n  smaller  groups. 

At  Ottawa   Trotzky  had,    and    continues    to    havi\ 
strong  underground  influence.    There  his  power  was  s" 
great  that  orders  were  issued  that  )ie  must  be  given 
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This  Month's  Vital  Question 


Are  Peace  Terms  Too  Harsh  ?  Canadian 

Newspapers  Unanimously  Answer:  "No!" 

G 


<</^eRMANY,"  says  the  Toronto  Mail  and 
Empire,  "carefully  inspecting  the  Allies' 
peace  terms,  must  imagine  she  is  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  guest  in  the  Manitoba  hotel  thirty  years  ago. 
The  waiter  leaned  on  the  table  and,  breathing  heavily, 
asked : 

"  'What'Il  ye  have,  pie  or  pudden'?" 

"  'Pie,'  said  the  guest. 

"  'Ye '11  have  to  take  pudden',"  replied  the  waiter; 
'we  have  no  pie'." 

The  Londcn  Free  Press  expresses  the  same  opinion 
when  commenting  on  the  German  remark  that  they 
"cannot  and  will  not  sign  the  terms."  "It  would  not  be 
wide  of  the  mark,"  says  the  Free  Press,  "to  ask:  'What 
can  and  what  will  they  do'?" 

The  great  majority  of  Canadian  newspapKis  confi- 
(iently  inform  their  readers  that  Germany  will  sign 
the  peace  terms — and  sign  them  just  as  they  are  now. 
Several  dailies  ask  the  question:  "Will  Germany 
sign?"  3.n,d  then  proceed  to  answer  their  own  query  with 
an  emphatic  affirmative.  The  Quebec  Telegraph 
headed  its  "peace  terms"  editorial:  "Will  Germany 
sign?"  and  proceeds: 

"What  is  the  alternative? 

"Either  the  Allies  will  occupy  the  country  and  sur- 
round it  with  an  economic  blockade,  or  Germany  will 
turn  Bolshevist,  allying  herself  with  Russia  and 
Hungary. 


"Will  Germany  accept  the  treaty  is  now  the  question 
of  absorbing  interest,  or,  accepting  it,  will  the  Germans 
do  this  under  reservation  and  with  the  design  of  ulti- 
mate repudiation?  That  is  the  question  of  real  impor- 
tance and  concern,  and  the  answer  cannot  long  be  de- 
layed." 

A  Just  Peace 

WHAT  of  the  terms?    Are  they  too  harsh? 
''      No! 

This  is  the  emphatic  statement  made  in  Canadian 
newspapers  from  P.E.I,  to  B.C.  The  Saskatoon  Star 
says: 

"It  is  a  just  peace  and  a  generous  peace  and,  there- 
fore, ought  to  be  an  enduring  peace." 

"It  was  worth  fighting  and  waiting  for  this  Treaty 
of  Peace  which  the  Entente  Allies  have  dictated  to  the 
Huns,"  says  the  Kingston  Standard. 

The  Vancouver  Province  believes  the  Germans  were 
let  off  very  easily  and  that  the  sentence  of  the  allied 
powers  "is  a  mild  and  humane  punishment  in  view  of 
the  offence  which  has  been  committed." 

"A  just  peace  that  will  make  for  enduring  peace," 
the  Nelson,  B.C.,  Neivs  heads  its  editorial  May  9,  and 
goes  on  to  say: 

"Any  fears  that  the  Peace  Congress  would  sacrifice 
to  sentimental  considerations  the  victory  which  the  ai- 
led people  won  on  the  field  of  battle  by  their  courage, 


'In  either  case  the  situation  would  be  serious endurance  and  sufferings,  are  removed  by  the  knowl 


"Were  Germany  to  go  Bolshevist  she  would  probably 
get  completely  out  of  hand,  and  the  Allies  would  be 
faced  by  a  Nihilistic  condition  disastrous  to  the  peace. 

"Probably,  however,  when  their  bluff  is  over,  the 
Huns  will  come  and  sign  rather  than  suffer  either  allied 
pressure  or  Bolshevist  terror.  The  question  will  then 
be  one  of  making  Germany  carry  out  the  terms  of  a 
treaty  to  which  the  population  as  a  whole  is  manifestly 
£0  hostile." 

Quebec  L'Evenement  also  asks:  "And  if  Germany 
refuses  to  sign?  ....,"  and  answers  that  to  refuse 
signature  is  a  "physical  impossibility";  their  sole 
resistance  consists  of  a  certain  force  of  inertia,  which, 
against  famine  and  anarchy,  will  not  long  endure." 

The  Victoria  (B.C.)  Daily  Times  says:  "She  may 
seek  to  escape  some  of  the  conditions  by  negotiation  and 
by  the  submission  of  counter-proposals.  Eventually, 
however,  she  will  sign,  for  actually  she  has  no  other 
alternative." 

Repudiation,  after  signing,  is  regarded  by  the  St. 
Thomas  Times-Journal  as  in  consonance  with  G^r- 
nan  standards  of  morality.     This  paper  says: 


^^ 


All    Under   It. 


edge  of  the  peace  terms  announced  yesterday.' 

The  St.  John,  N.B.,  Standai-d  sees  cause  for  rejoicing 
that  "There  has  been  no  weakening,  no  slushy  senti- 
ment tending  to  relaxation  of  demands  on  a  defeated 
and  dishonorable  foe." 

Germany  is  really  lucky,  after  all,  thinks  the  London 
Free  Press,  which  says: 

"Germany  is  fortunate  that  she  is  permitted  to 
escape  with  the  acceptance  of  terms  which  are  sum- 
med up  in  two  words,  namely,  justice  and  mercy,"  and 
later: 

"Germany  had  already  shorn  herself  of  national 
honor.  The  peace  terms  take  away  prestige,  provinces, 
colonies,  navy,  merchant  marine,  army,  land  defenses, 
cables,  enormous  sums  in  indemnity,  and  her  former 
Kaiser.  The  cup  of  retribution  must  seem  to  Germany 
to  be  indeed  filled  to  overflowing.  No  other  or  lesser 
terms  were  possible." 

The    Stratford    Beacon    expresses    the    belief    that 

"The  majority  of  people  in  Canada  think  that  sufficient 

punishment  was  not  meted  out  to  the  Germans  before 

the  armistice  was  signed,  but  they  would  have  been  at 

their  old  tricks  crying  "Kamerad" 

and   then   ready   to   fight   again   as 

soon  as  they  had  opportunity." 

"Hard,  but  not  harsh,"  summar- 
izes the  viewpoint  of  the  Montreal 
Gazette,  which  asserts: 

"If  the  terms  are  hard,  they  are 
not  harsh,  and  assuredly  do  not  out- 
run the  deserts  of  the  case.  Ger- 
many must  be  made  pay  for  her 
wanton  atrocities,  and  if  her  Em- 
pire is  dismembered,  if  her  people 
bear  the  burden  of  their  rulers' 
crimes  through  more  than  one  gen- 
eration, they  may  in  time  come  to 
realize  that  their  punishment  is  less 
than  their  iniquities  deserve." 

The  Halifax  Chronicle  thinks 
that  the  terms  are  adequate,  re- 
marking: 

"So  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted, 
however    inadequate  it  may  look  at 
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present  to  those  still  smarting  from  their  wounds,  will 
really  be  exemplary,  and  such  as  has  hardly  ever  be- 
fore been  inflicted  on  a  sinning  nation.  From  a  first- 
class  and  supposedly  paramount  Power,  Germany, 
when  she  signs  the  peace  terms,  will  have  been  reduced 
to  military  impotence  for  generations  to  come,  and  to 
third-rank  standing  among  the  nations." 

What  Germany  Would  Have  Imposed 

A /TANY  newspapers  draw  a  comparison  between 
the  terms  which  the  Germans  are  to  sign,  and 
those  terms  which  the  Allies  would  have  had  to  sign 
had  the  Germans  won.  The  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire 
gives  a  column  summary  of  Herr  Erzberger's  (former 
German  Chancellor's)  terms,  from  which  the  following 
extract  may  be  quoted : 

"Germany,  in  the  first  place,  oannot  tolerate  the 
presence  on  her  frontiers  of  so-c<:lled  neutral  states 
insufficiently  strong  to  preserve  iheir  neutrality,  or 
which  do  not  want  to  remain  neutral,"  said  Erzberger. 
"Her  second  aim  must  be  to  free  herself  from  the  in- 
supportable leading  strings  of  England  on  all  ques- 
tions of  world  policy.  In  the  third  place,  she  must 
break  up  the  Russian  colossus.  Consequently  Germany 
must  have  sovereignty  not  only  over  Belgium  but  the 
French  coast  from  Dunkii'k  to  Boulogne,  and  posses- 
sion of  the  Channel  Islands.  She  must  also  take  the 
mines  in  French  Lorraine  and  create  an  African  Ger- 
man Empire  by  annexing  the  Belgian  and  French 
Congos,  British  Nigeria,  Dahomey  and  the  French 
West  Coast. 

"In  fixing  indemnities,  the  actual  capacity  of  a  state 
at  the  moment  should  not  be  considered.  Besides  a 
large  immediate  payment,  annual  instalments  spread 
over  a  long  period  could  be  arranged.  France  would 
be  helped  in  making  them  by  decreasing  her  budget  of 
naval  and  military  appropriations,  the  reduction  to  b  ' 
imposed  in  the  peace  treaty  being  such  as  would  enable 
her  to  send  substantial  sums  to  Germany.  Indemnities 
should  provide  for  the  repayment  of  the  full  costs  of 
the  war,  and  the  damages  of  war,  notably  in  East 
Prussia;  the  redemption  of  all  of  Germany's  public  debt 
and  the  creation  of  a  vast  fund  for  incapacitated  sol- 
diers." 

The  Belleville  Intelliqencrr  speaks  with  contempt  of 
the  Germans  as  "rotten  losers,"  and  adds: 

"If  the  Hun  terms  had  been  reversed  by  the  Allies 
and   imposed   upon   the  defeated   nations  there   might 
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have  beeii  .50me  ground 
for  the  howls  now  go- 
ing up.  The  Huns  are 
as  rotten  losers  as 
tb  y  were  winners  and 
from  first  to  last  have 
inspired  nothing  but 
c'ontempt.  Even  in 
their  great  hour  of  de- 
feat there  is  no  one  to 
sympathize  with  a  na- 
tion which  knows  not 
sympathy." 

The  same  point  is 
also  emphasized  by  the 
St.  John,  N.B.,  Globe: 

■  » "The   treaty   which 
Germany  will  be  com- 
pelled to  sign — or  suffer  the  consequences — is  severe, 
but  it  is  mild    indeed    compared   with    what   Germany 
would  have  imposed  on  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies 
had  she  won." 

The  Victoria,  B.C.  Thnes  looks  upon  Germany  as 
essentially  unrepentant  still,  asserting  that: 

"Germany  is  not  entitled  to  any  relaxation  of  the 
terms  submitted  to  her  and  she  should  receive  none. 
She  has  not  shown  any  real  signs  of  regret  or  repent- 
ance for  what  she  has  done.  She  has  not  punished  a 
solitary  member  of  the  criminal  crowd  which  controlled 
her  policy  up  to  recent  months." 

The  German  people  should  receive  with  warm  favor 
the  peace  the  Allies  have  laid  down,  several  newspapers 
believe.  The  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire  points  out  that: 
"The  treaty  delivers  the  German  people  from  the  intol- 
erable burden  of  the  war  machine,  and  practically 
guarantees  them  immunity  from  attack  so  long  as  they 
live  up  to  the  peace  terms." 

The  Toronto  Star  feels  that  one  ."section  of  the  treaty 
will  be  a  welcome  relief,  hoping  that  "by  a  large  ele- 
ment of  the  population  the  limitation  of  the  army  to 
100,000  men  and  the  forbidding  of  conscription  may  be 
regarded  as  a  measure  of  relief  rather  than  as  a 
punishment.  Instead  of  being  forced  to  go  into  the 
army  they  will  be  forced  to  keep  out  of  it." 

The  Mail  and  Empire  points  out  later,  however,  that 
to  believe  the  Germans  will  accept  the  terms  in  any 
permanently  meek  fashion  is  a  mi.staken  notion: 

"Apart  from  the  coterie  of  professional  politicians, 
there  is  no  answering  cry  of  protest  from  Germany. 
The  masses  in  Germany  seem  to  be  too  distracted  by 
immediate  cares — by  shortage  of  food,  by  chaos  in 
industry,  and  a  great  weariness  of  turmoil — to  care 
what  the  terms  are.  It  would  be  folly,  of  course,  to  be- 
lieve that  this  is  more  than  a  passing  condition.  When 
the  Germans  recover  from  their  depression,  and  have 
an  opportunity  to  think  of  the  future,  they  will  feel  in 
their  hearts  what  they  now  feel  in  their  stomachs." 

Wanted  the  Kaiser  Indicted 

'T*HE  majority  of  Canadian  newspapers,  rather 
strangely  it  may  seem,  ignore  the  section  referring 
to  Mr.  Ilohenzollern's  trial  The  few  newspapers 
commenting  on  this  express  complete'  accord.  The 
Lethbridge  Herald  says: 

"The  solemn  arraignment  of  the  ex-Kaiser  will  con- 
stitute memorable  exemplification  of  the  truth  that 
wrong-doing,  however  it  may  appear  to  triumph,  is 
bound,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  to  suffer.  There 
will  be  no  thought  of  personal  or  _national  vengeance 
in  relation  to  the  trial  of  the  ex-Kaiser." 

The  Vancouver  Province  rather  questions  the  wisdom 
of  the  section  which  calls  for  Austria's  perpetual  inde- 
pendence: 

"The  treaty  imposed  on  Germany  calls  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  German-Austria.  Whether  this  is  intended 
to  prohibit  a  merger  for  all  time  to  come  is  not  clear. 
There  seems  to  be  no  .-ubstantial  reason  for  keeping  the 
countries  apart.  As  a 
separate  nation  Ger- 
many has  owned 
Austria-Hungary.  It 
might  be  better  to  have 
them  united  and  then 
there  will  be  no  con- 
cealing the  responsi- 
bility." 

Le  Devoir,  La  Presse 
and  other  French- 
Canadian  papers  with 
manifest  feelings  of 
pleasure  contrast  the 
scene  at  Versailles 
almost  half  a  century 
ago,    when    the     Hun  preparing   for  TH); 

wg«    "t/in     Anv"    with  Thf    Oprralom :     "Sr*.    Michail 

was       top     aog,       Wlin  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  l,   po,.ibl»   (or   yo  . 

that  historic   meeting        Lr«cur  of  Nntionn." 
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on  Wednesday,  May  7, 
1919.  Le  Devoir  does 
not  believe,  however, 
that  Germany's  power 
is  irretrievably  brok- 
en. The  French-Can- 
adian press  agree  that 
the  terms  do  not  err  on 
the  side  of  severity. 

The    Statesman,    a 
national    weekly    pub- 
lished in  Toronto,  and 
edited   by   Lindsay 
Crawford,      takes      a 
very   pessimistic   view 
of  the  peace  terms,  and  asserts  that  "nowhere  has  the 
final   result  of  the   Versailles    Conference    met    with 
enthusiasm."     This  journal  says: 

"The  long  delay  in  formulating  their  terms,  and  the 
hopes  so  lightly  raised  and  so  grievously  shattered, 
have  combined  to  disillusion  the  allied  peoples  and  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  mutual  distrust  and  suspicion.  So  long 
as  the  enemy  was  in  the  field  the  Allied  nations  were  in 
closest  accord  and  the  friendliest  relations  prevailed. 
But  once  the  tension  of  war  was  removed  and  the  real 
aims  of  the  warring  nations  were  revealed  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  the  high  ideals  for  which  the  world 
had  made  such  heavy  sacrifices  vanished  as  in  a 
dream.  The  permanent  peace  which  the  nations  had 
sought  in  an  appalling  war  was  found  to  be  visionary. 

"It  may  be  that  the  world  expected  too  much  as  the 
result  of  its  outpouring  of  blood  and  treasure,  but  the 
blame  must  rest  with  those  who  promised  so  much. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  indemnity  to  be  paid — a  minor 
consideration  as  compared  with  the  establishment  of  a 
lasting  peace — the  world  is  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
total  amount  to  be  exacted  from  the  enemy.  The  delay 
of  several  months,  with  the  accumulating  war  charges 
for  the  maintenance  of  Allied  armies,  and  the  disloca- 
tion of  trade,  would  be  regarded  with  little  concern  had 
Allied  statesmen  really  succeeded  in  redeeming  their 
pledge,  that  this  was  to  be  a  war  to  end  war.  For  what 
is  the  result  of  the  five  months'  deliberations?  It  is 
humiliating  to  reflect  that  the  only  nation,  apparently, 
which  now  stands  by  Wilson's  fourteen  points  is  Ger- 
many. In  due  time  we  shall,  no  doubt,  learn  why  Mr. 
Wilson  failed  to  secure  the  adoption  of  his  original 
charter  of  peace." 

The  Statesman  also  regards  the  League  of  Nations 
with  acute  disappointment,  saying: 

"Of  greater  moment  at  the  present  juncture,  however, 
is  the  attitude  of  the  Allied  nations.  Significant  of 
their  failure  to  reach  the  goal  set  before  a  world  in 
arms,  was  the  announcement,  simultaneously  with  the 
publication  of  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
of  a  treaty  that  binds  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  to  go  to  the  aid  of  France  if  attacked  by  Ger- 
many. Nothing  so  clearly  demonstrates  the  failure  of 
the  Allies  to  establish  peace  through  a  League  o^ 
Nations.  Alongside  this  new  Balance  of  Power  dis- 
quieting symptoms  are  observable  of  a  realignment  of 
military  forces  and  the  establishment  of  counter- 
leagues  which  serve  to  remind  the  world  how  far  re- 
moved is  the  millennium  of  world  peace." 

And,  in  conclusion,  the  Statesman  bewails  the  fact 
that  we're  pretty  much  where  we  were  in  the  days  of 
the  Holy  Alliance: 

"The  statesmanship  of  the  Versailles  Conference  has 
left  the  world  much  as  it  was  when  the  Holy  Alliance, 
with  its  vain  pretensions  of  religious  and  cultured 
unity,  sought  to  constitute  a  Concert  of  Europe  pledged 
to  the  preservation  of  public  peace,  the  tranquillity  of 
states,  the  inviolability  of  possessions  and  the  faith  of 
treaties." 

The  Victoria,  B.C.,  Thnes  answers  some  criticism 
made,  by  United    States    dailies,    of    the    reparation 

section,  saying: 

"The  principal  criti- 
cism recorded  against 
•,he  Treaty  of  Versailles 
in  the  Allied  countries 
concerns  the  repara- 
tion provisions.  A  lit- 
tle reflection,  however, 
must  disclose  the  im- 
possibility of  any  final 
determination  of  the 
matter  at  this  stage. 
Nobody  knows  what  is 
going  to  take  place  in 
Germany  in  the  next 
few  years.  She  may 
have  a  revolution, 
mock  or  real,  with  the 
organization  of  a  Gov- 
ernment which  might 
repudiate  the  Treaty  of 
Ver.sailles    altogrether. 


"It  undoubtedly  is  this  possibility  which  has  prompted 
the  Conference  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  repara- 
tion commission  ever  a  term  of  years  which  will  fix  the 
terms  and  conditions  in  accordance  with  the  circum- 
stances that  may  develop  from  time  to  time.  Certainly 
it  is  impossible  to  place  any  reliance  upon  bonds  issued 
by  the  present  Government  in  Germany." 

The  Toronto  World  counsels  moderation  in  treating 
Germany  as  an  outcast,  as  ^he  pariah  of  nations: 

"Germany  is  being  sent  to  Coventry  by  the  civilized 
powers.  Here  we  have  not  a  question  of  the  justice  of 
the  policy,  but  of  its  ultimate  effect  upon  ourselves. 
Granted  we  have  caged  the  tiger,  but  do  we  desire  to 
maintain  a  caged  tiger  as  a  component  part  of  inter- 
national economy? 

"But  Germany's  isolation  is  not  voluntary — very- 
much  the  reverse. 

"We  have  caged  the  tiger,  but  we  are  taking  no  steps 
to  denature  the  beast.  It  is  characteristic  of  our 
civilization  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  treaty  that 
would  make  for  the  exercise  of  any  chastening  or  puri- 
fying or  refining  influence  upon  the  German  people. 
That  is  left  to  the  German  people  themselves.  .  .  . 

"Intercourse  with  other  free  and  enlightened  nations 
will  be  the  best  antidote  for  the  poison  of  the  Hohen- 
zollern  regime  which  still  remains." 

The  Toronto  Globe  puts  the  situation  somewhat  dif- 
ferently : 

"Not  until  Germany,  by  the  labor  and  suffering  of 
her  people,  has  cleansed  her  soul  of  lustful  belief  in 
and  worship  of  brute  force  will  she  be  a  fit  associate 
on  terms  of  equality  for  countries  whose  one  desire  was 
and  is  to  live  at  peace  with  the  world." 

"Weltmacht  oder  Niedergang" — world-power  or 
downfall — is  a  fallacy,  says  the  Montreal  Star. 

"Never  since  the  dawn  of  history  has  any  State  been 
faced  with  the  absolute  alternative  of  universal  do- 
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minion  or  national  eclipse.  Germany  is  to-day  goinfjL 
"under  the  yoke,"  broken,  ruined,  "under  no  illusions 
as  to  the  extent  of  our  defeat  and  the  degree  of  our 
want  of  power"  in  the  words  of  her  chief  spokesman  at 
Versailles,  but  she  does  not  face  'Niedergang',  final 
downfall  and  eventful  obliteration  as  one  of  the  great 
nations  of  the  earth." 

Germany  may  eventually  rejoin  the  family  of  na- 
tions, adds  the  Star,  for 

....  "the  future  lies  in  Germany's  hands.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  remission  of  some  economic 
penalties  if  they  are  found  too  exacting.  The  Allies 
have  no  desire  to  ruin  (iermany,  neither  is  it  their  will 
to  perpetuate  a  wrong.  'The  German  people,'  said 
Brockdorff-Rantzau,  'are  ready  in  their  hearts  to  take 
upon  themselves  their  heavy  lot,  if  the  base.s  of  peace 
which  have  been  established  are  not  any  more  shaken.' 
That  is  all  that  is  required.  It  will  be  a  bitter  road 
which  Germany  must  travel,  bitter  but  not  impossible." 

"Are  we  ready  for  the  next  struggle?"  is  the  rather 
startling  headline  over  a  Mail  and  Empire  editorial. 
But  the  "next  struggle"  is  a  "trade  war,"  and  the  Mail, 
and  Empire  says: 

"Peace  is  not  simply  the  negation  of  war.  It  is  but 
a  different  way  of  struggling.     And  to  a  considerable 

extent  it  mean's  struggling  with  the  same  com i'  — 

as  tho.se  from  whom  we  wrested  victory  on  t 
of  battle.  Germany  will  again  be  our  rival  in  ; 
she  was  before  she  became  our  antagonist  in  war.  tihe 
will  be  as  resourceful  and  determined  in  the  one  sphere 
■A%  she  was  in  the  other.  When  she  has  put  her  name 
to  the  treaty  she  will  be  as  free  to  push  her  wares  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  as  she  was  before  she  turned 
her  war  machine  upon  her  neighbors  in  the  summer  of 
1914.    Of  course,  she  is  heavily  handicapped." 
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new,  all  that  is  important  and  worth  while  to  thinking  men  of  the  world  to-day. 


Would  Armies  Have 

Been  Wiped  Out? 

Deadly  Poison  Gas  Was  Bein;;  Manufactured — 
Ha.s  Been  Dumped  Into  Ocecm 

A  RATHER  sensational  story  is  told  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  to  the  effect  that  a  factory  at 
Cleveland  had  been  making  a  new  and  deadly  poison 
gas — a  substance  that  would  kill  almost  instantly  and 
that  could  not  be  detected  in  the  air!  It  had  just  been 
perfected  when  the  armistice  was  signed.  The  plant 
had  a  capacity  of  ten  tons  a  day — and  ten  tons  would 
suffice  to  kill  every  soul  in  the  city  of  New  York ! 

The  story  is  told  seriously  and  it  can  be  accepted 
certainly  as  containing  a  measure  of  truth.  Unques- 
tionably terrible  poison  gases  were  being  evolved  and 
the  war  in  1919 — had  it  continued — would  have  been  a 
struggle  of  materials  rather  than  of  men.  Whether 
the  secret  has  really  been  found  by  which  the  whole 
population  of  the  earth  could  be  wiped  out — for  that  is 
what  it  amounts  to  if  this  "methyl"  is  what  the  article 
claims — is  a  matter  that  most  people  will  doubt.  How- 
ever, let  the  article  speak  for  itself: 

It  had  the  fragrance  of  genanium  blossoms.  It  was 
an  oily  amber  liquid,  highly  explosive,  and  bursting 
into  flame  with  water.  It  was  the  American  super- 
poison  gas,  deadly  by  contact  or  by  inhalation  of  the 
smallest  detectable  portion.  A  drop  on  the  hand  would 
cause  intolerable  agony  and  death  after  a  few  hours. 
It  was  called  methyl  (partly  because  that  name  did  not 
describe  it)  and  it  was  the  climax  of  this  country's 
achievement  in  the  lethal  arts. 

The  signing  of  the  armistice  spared  the  enemy  any 
f;,.ot_v,cr,^i    ooqua'^tp"""   ".'ith    the   terrors   of   methyl. 
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Major  Gen.  W.  L.  Sibert,  in  command  of  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service,  had  directed  that  3,000  tons  of  it, 
in  shell  and  drums,  be  in  readiness  on  the  battlefield 
March  1,  1919.  Ten  tons  a  day  were  being  produced  in 
an  eleven-acre  plant  near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the 
plant  was  two  months  ahead  of  its  schedule  when  Foch 
crossed  No  Man's  Land  to  offer  terms  to  a  beaten  foe. 
It  is  estimated  that  ten  tons  of  methyl  is  one  ton  more 
than  enough  to  depopulate  Manhattan  Island;  and  so 
it  is  not  difficult  to  guess  what  would  have  happened  had 
Hindenburg  and  his  cohorts  persisted  until  spring. 

Two  days  after  the  armistice  was  signed  workmen  be- 
gan dismantling  the  big  plant.  They  scrapped  the 
complicated  and  expensive  apparatus,  every  piece  of 
which  had  been  specially  planned  and  manufactured  for 
the  production  of  the  most  terrible  instrument  of  man- 
.slaughter  ever  conceived.  On  Feb.  i  the  work  of 
demolition  was  complete.  There  remained  no  trace  of 
that  scattering  array  of  barracks  and  laboratories 
which  had  been  a  cradle  of  death.  But  the  formulas, 
processes,  and  personnel  were  painstakingly  set  down 
for  the  records  at  Washington  against  the  contingency 
of  another  war. 

There  did  remain,  however,  tons  and  tons  of  methyl. 
What  was  to  be  done  with  it,  now  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  active  occasion  for  exterminating  Germans? 
Cleveland  did  not  want  the  deadly  stuff  dumped  into 
Lake  Erie,  and  there  seemed  no  practicable  method  of 
neutralizing  its  deadliness  chemically.  Almost  enough 
was  on  hand  to  destroy  the  entire  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  some  safe  way  must  be  found  to  dispose  of 
it. 

The  ocean  was  selected  as  its  catch-basin.  Diffi- 
culties were  met  in  transporting  the  stuff  from  Cleve- 
land to  the  ocean.  Handling  such  quantities  was  peri- 
lous. So  it  was  put  into  big  iron  containers,  for  it  does 
not  react  on  iron,  and  those  containers  were  loaded  into 
freight  cars.  Then  there  was  assembled  the  most 
extraordinary  train  probably  that  ever  traversed  Am- 
erican railroad  tracks.  It  moved  under  an  armed  guard 
and  on  a  special  schedule.  No  railroad  employee  rode 
on  it  except  the  engine  driver.  The  train  moved  slowly, 
so  that  two  days  were  consumed  in  the  Journey  from 
Cleveland  to  the  Edgewood  Arsenal  near  Baltimore. 
And  then  the  iron  containers  were  stowed  gently  in  a 
ship  and  taken  fifty  miles  to  sea,  where  they  were  low- 
ered over  the  side  into  water  three  miles  deep. 

Rust  will  eat  pinholes  into  those  containers,  and  there 
will  be  a  minute  and  gradual  intermixture  of  water 
with  their  fatal  contents.  In  such  circumstances  there 
is  no  flame,  but  a  slow  chemical  reaction  which  produces 
two  nontoxic  compounds.  Experts  do  not  believe  even 
that  fish  will  perish  from  the  presence  on  the  ocean  bed 
of  this  vast  quantity  of  poison.  When  the  salt  water 
of  the  Atlantic  embraced  the  last  of  those  iron  tanks, 
finis  was  written  to  a  chapter  in  American  war  effort 
which,  until  now,  has  been  a  secret  scrupulously 
guarded. 

Compare  this  secret  new  compound  with  "mustari'," 


which  the  chemists  dubbed  "king  of  poison  gases." 
Mustard  was  first  used  by  the  Germans,  with  terrific  ef- 
fect, at  Ypres,  July  20,  1917.  Thereafter  its  use  became 
general,  and  afforded  such  marked  tactical  advantage 
to  the  enemy  that  retaliation  by  the  Allies  became  im- 
perative as  a  matter  of  self-preservation.  American 
chemists  devised  a  formula  one-fourth  more  toxic  than 
that  used  by  the  Germans.  The  gas,  known  to  chemists 
as  dichlorethyl  sulphide,  is  now  the  common  property 
of  the  combatant  nations.  The  processes  by  which  it  is 
made  are  generally  known.  It  is  a  sweetish  liquid,  both 
in  taste  and  smell,  about  as  volatile  as  turpentine.  In 
contact  with  the  skin  its  presence  is  at  first  not  noted. 
Then  there  begins  the  burning  and  swelling  which 
prompted  its  nickname  among  the  Tommies.  It  spreads 
through  the  tissues,  and  on  reaching  the  lungs  breaks 
them  down,  setting  up  what  is  called  "chemical" 
pneumonia,  usually  fatal. 

Methyl  is  somewhat  more  volatile,  and  is  comparable 
in  that  regard  with  benzol.  Instead  of  being  inoffen- 
sive at  first  contact,  it  sets  up  an  acute  and  almost  un- 
endurable pain.  It  does  not  spread  through  the  tissues, 
but  poisons  the  blood  and  attacks  first  the  kidneys,  then 
the  heart  and  lungs.  It  hardens  the  cell  tissues  of  the 
lungs,  and  causes  simultaneously  strangulation  and  a 
heart  affection  which  speedily  produces  violent  death. 
If  taken  into  the  lungs  by  inhalation  in  any  perceptible 
quantity  it  kills  almost  instantly.  It  is  estimated  to 
be  seventy-two  times  deadlier  than  mustard. 

The  processes  of  manufacturing  the  two  poisons 
differ  radically.  It  is  not  permissible  even  now  to  tell 
what  basis  is  used  for  methyl,  but  its  manufacture 
from  the  raw  material  requires  but  a  short  time.  The 
equipment  is  elaborate.  No  fear  is  felt  that  experi- 
menters will  be  able  to  make  such  a  gas.  That  the 
United  States  came  to  know  of  such  a  poison  was  due,  in 
the  first  place,  to  an  accident.  Years  ago  a  student  of 
chemistry,  then  living  in  another  country,  happened 
upon  a  combination  which  almost  cost  him  his  life.  It 
was  a  compound  never  made  before,  or  at  least  never 
recorded.     Subsequently  he  came  to  this  country. 
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No  Heart  in  the        | 
German  Revolution  ; 

TJie  People  of  That  Land  Have  Not 
Changed  in  Spirit  \ 

A  SUPREMELY  good  article  appears 
in  Blackivood's  Magazine  from  the 
pen  of  the  novelist,  Valentine  Williams, 
dealing  with  conditions  in  Germany 
preceding  the  collapse,  and  since.  He 
sketches  very  clearly  and  convincingly 
the  reasons  for  the  sudden  break  of  the 
German  morale.  The  most  interesting 
part  of  his  argument  is  his  concluding 
section  in  which  he  deals  with  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  Germany  under  the  sub- 
heading "The  Apathy  of  Despair."  He 
makes  the  point  that  there  has  been  no 
real  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  German 
people  and  that  there  is  no  heart  in  the 
revolution.  "The  prevailing  spirit  in 
Germany  is  not  revolution,"  he  writes, 
"it  is  despair."    He  writes,  in  part: 

The  zones  occupied  by  the  Allies  in 
'Germany  are  shut  off  from  the  Empire 
outside.  Therefore  I  am  prepared  to 
believe  that  impressions  gathered  on  the 
Rhine  may  not  be  representative  of  tlje 
situation  elsewhere  in  Germany.  But 
the  Berlin  papers  still  come  to  Cologne, 
and  I  have  searched  them  in  vain  for 
indications  of  such  a  revolutionary 
spirit,  say,  as  vibrates  through  the 
gazettes  and  broadsides  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Rather  the  longing  for  the 
restoration  of  order,  the  yearning  for 
reconstruction,  are  revealed  in  the  tone 
cf  the  Berlin  press. 

As  for  the  occupied  territory,  I  find  it 
impossible  to  imagine  anything  less  like 
a  land  in  the  throes  of  revolution  than 
this  fair  province  of  the  Rhine.  Far 
from  there  being  any  outward  signs  of 
Bolshevism,  Bolshevism  is  the  universal 
bogey.  The  inhabitants  in  town  and 
country  have  got  over  their  terrors  of 
"reprisals"  by  the  Allied  troops,  and 
appear  to  be  actually  enjoying  the  peace 
and  quiet  which  the  presence  of  the 
Allied  forces  procures  them. 

As  far  as  I  am  qualified  to  judge  from 
a  long  acquaintance  with  Germany  and 
the  German  people,  the  German  revolu- 
tion is  not  a  living  force.  If  revolt  had 
been  in  the  blood  of  this,  the  most  docile, 
the  most  characterless  of  peoples,  it 
would  have  risen  up  ere  this  against 
kings  and  tyrants.  The  Emperor's 
throne  was  toppled  over,  and  the  thrones 
of  his  brother  monarchs  in  Federal 
Germany  followed  suit,  because  this  was 
the  only  means  by  which  the  mass  of  the 
German  population  hoped  that  they' 
might  end  the  war.  Matters  had  reach- 
ed such  an  unbearable  pitch  that  the 
offer  of  a  crust  of  bread,  coupled  with 
specious  promises  about  the  imminence 
of  revolution  in  the  Allied  countries, 
sufficed  to  sway  the  mob  to  any  violent 
act  calculated  to  procure  them  allevia- 
tion. 

The  seeds  of  revolt  were  planted  by 
the  sheer  ineptitude  of  the  German 
Government.  The  tidal  wave  which 
made  such  a  clean  sweep  of  the  German 
princes  carried  up  to  their  thrones  the 
agitators  who  had  used  the  blunders  of 
the  Emperor  and  his  advisers  to  com- 
pass their  own  ends.  But  the  prevailing 
spirit  in  Germany  is  not  revolution.  It 
is  weariness.  It  takes  the  form  of  dull 
apathy  in  some,  black  despair  in  others. 

The  character  of  the  German  people 
has  not  changed.  The  Lord  High 
Panjandrum  has  gone;  but  his  mandar- 
ins, the  lieaintentuw,  remain.  Save  for 
occasional  acts  of  violence,  principally 
due  to  the  unimaginable  folly  of  the 
revolutionary  zealots  in  opening  the  jails 
in  the  first  rush  of  Germany's  new-born 
liberty,  life  proceeds  on  the  old  lines. 
Taxes  are  paid  regularly,  policemen 
continue  to  bully  the  crowd,  long  queues 
of  people,  ox-like  in  their  uncomplaining 
patience,  form  up  in  all  docilitv.  whether 
it  is  to  buy  a  stamp  at  the  post-office  or 
book  a  seat  for  the  opera. 

The  German  was  wont  to  fawn  and 
grovel  before  the  military.  In  the  occu- 
pied territory  he  does  so  still,  with  the 


Why  You 
Should  Buy 

Wethey's  Orange  Marmalade 

Oranges  from  the  sunny  slopes  of  Seville,  Spain, 
make  the  best  marmalade.  They  represent  the 
utmost  in  fragrance  and  flavor. 

The  oranges  used  in-  making  Wethey's  Orange 
Marmalade  are   100%  Seville.     One  reason  why 

Wethey's 
Orange  Marmalade 

is  always  tender,  smooth  and  so  delicious. 

Seville  Oranges,  Pure  Cane  Sugar,  and  absolute  accuracy 
in  manufacture  ensure  a  perfect  marmalade. 

Ask  your  Grocer  for  Wethey's.  If  he  does  not  carry  it  he 
can  easily  get  it  for  you. 

The  Wethey  label  perfects  the  table. 
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Doubly  Good 


TWO  things  are 
accomplished  for 
you  by  making 
Ivory  Soap  so  pure 
and  so  mild.  First, 
it  cleans  thor- 
oughly. Second, 
it  cleans  without 
injury. 

IVORY  SOAP 


•'If  FLOATS 


difference  that  the  soldier  now  wears 
khaki  instead  of  field-grey.  When  in  a 
rural  district  an  officer  reported  to  the 
Biirgermeister  that  a  man  had  ignored 
the  British  order  that  German  civilian 
males  should  take  their  hats  off  to  Bri- 
tish officers,  that  worthy  promptly  told 
the  complainant  that  he  ought  to  have 
knocked  the  offender's  hat  off  {den  Hut 
herunterboxen)    (sic)  ! 

That  attitude,  so  wholly  representa- 
tive of  the  relations  between  officialdom 
and  people  in  monarchical  Germany, 
does  not  encourage  the  belief  that  any 
great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  na- 
tional mind. 

Take  this  advertisement,  culled  from 
a  recent  number  of  the  "Vossische 
Zeitung,"  published  in  "revolutionary" 
Berlin : — 

"For  Princes,  Counts,  the  highest 
officials,  large  landed  proprietors, 
high  officers  (including  those  dis- 
abled  in  the  war),   also  for  other 


gentlemen  belonging  to  the  most  ex- 
clusive circles  of  society,  of  every 
age  and  religion. 
"Distinguished   Spouses   Can    Be   Ob- 
tained  through   Frau   Martin,   216, 
Kurfiirstendamm." 
That    advertisement,    with    its    truly 
Prussian    mixture     of     vulgarity     and 
snobbishness,   smacks  far   too  much   of 
the  old  Germany  for  me  to  believe  that 
the  German  revolution  is  a  real  thing. 
No,   the   German   people   are   waiting 
for  a  lead,  no  matter  in  what  direction, 
so  long  as  it  restores  to  them  that  peace 
and  prosperity  they  so  recklessly  squan- 
dered.     People   may   try   to    make   our 
flesh    creep   with    stories   of   the   secret 
organization  of  the  German  Army,  but 
while  no  measure  of  precaution  should 
be  neglected  by  the  Allies,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve there  is  not  an  ounce  of  fight  left 
in  the  German  people. 

The  note  of  many  of  the  press  com- 
ments is  one  of  undisguised  despair. 


Will  Mohammedanism  Disappear? 


Peace  Terms  Will  Seviouslji  Limit 
Power  of  Moslems 

/^NE  of  the  most  signally  important 
results  of  the  war  is  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  over  Mohammedanism.  On 
reviewing  the  facts  it  does  not  seem  im- 
possible that,  as  a  result  of  the  new  con- 
ditions that  will  arise,  the  creed  of 
Islam  will  ultimately  disappear.  This, 
in  itself,  vi^ould  be  a  result  that  would 
compensate  the  war-weary  world  for 
much  that  has  been  endured. 

The  point  is  made  by  Judge  Wesley 
O.  Howard,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Herald.  He  points  out  that,  although 
the  issue  was  not  between  Christians 
on  one  side  and  Moslems  on  the  other^ 
for  followers  of  Islam  fought  on  both 
sides — the  outcome  is  such  that  Moham- 
medanism is  doomed  to  a  very  radical 
declination  of  power  and  influence. 
For  one  thing  three  of  the  great  cities 
of  the  Moslems  will  be  transferred  to 
Christian  control — Constantinople,  Bag- 
dad and  Jerusalem.     He  writes: 

"There  will,  of  course,  be  abundant 
freedom  of  religious  worship  in  all  the 
conquered  lands  of  the  Turkish  terri- 
tories and  the  Mussulman  will  be  as 
much  at  liberty  to  cry  out  to  Allah  as 
ever  he  was;  nevertheless,  the  dethrone- 


ment of  the  Moslem  rulers,  and  the  exal- 
tation of  Christian  governors  will  exert 
a  deep  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Mohammedan  peoples.  And  the  advan- 
tages and  security  of  the  Christian  civ- 
ilization will  ultimately  appeal  to  the 
Islamites  and  will  have  a  tendency,  at 
least,  to  incline  them  towards  the  super- 
ior civilization.  Moreover,  their  com- 
munities will  be  invaded  by  groups  of 
Christian  colonists,  secure  now  against 
Turkish  outrages  and  oppression,  and 
chere  will  be  intermingling  of  familj 
and  business  interests. 

"Industrial  enterprises,  stimulated  by 
Western  zeal  and  money,  will  spring  up 
in  Jerusalem,  Tarsus,  Damascus,  Bag- 
dad and  other  Mohammedan  cities  and 
revolutionize  the  customs  of  the  people. 
Commercial  houses  and  manufacturing 
establishments  will  be  built,  railroads 
will  be  stretched,  mines  developed  and 
wells  bored,  and  all  these  enterprises 
will  be  directed  and  financed  by  the 
people  of  Christian  nations. 

"But  most  destructive  of  all  to  the 
power  of  Mohammedanism  is  the  de- 
feat of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  This 
Ottoman  monarch  was  head  of  the  Mos- 
lem Church.  His  person  was  sacred 
in  the  eyes  of  every  Mussulman,  and  his 
debasement  and  impotence  must  con- 
vulse Mohammedanism  to  the  founda- 
tion and  shake  even  the  fanatic  faith  of 
the   Islamites. 

"The  Mohammedan  races  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire  will,  of  course,  be  protected 
in  all  their  rights,  but  no  more  will  the 
dripping     sword     of     the     unspeakable 
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Made  in  Canada  1 


Alma  Street,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.  Constructed 

with    "Tarvia-X"    in    1914.      Treated    rvith 

"Tarvia-B"  1918. 


A  Dustless,  Mudless  Street 


THIS  attractive  residential  street  in  St. 
Thomas  carries  considerable  automo- 
bile traffic.  If  plain  macadam  had  been 
used,  the  abutting  residents  would  have 
complained  of  the  dust.  In  wet  weather, 
and  especially  in  spring  when  the  frost  is 
coming  out  of  the  ground,  they  would 
have  been  complaining 
of  mud. 

The  fact  is,  however, 
the  people  who  live  on 
this  street  have  forgot- 
ten all  about  dust  and 
mud,  for  the  roadway 
is  smooth  and  clean, 
dustless  and  mudless  every  day  in  the 
year.  Their  thanks  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  enlightened  city  authorities  use 
Tarvia  in  the  road  to  bind  it  together  and 
make  it  automobile-proof.  The  powerful 
wheels  that  used  to  rip  up  the  surface 
now  merely  smooth  it  down,  for  the  sur- 
face instead  of  being  brittle  is  now 
slightly  plastic  and  very  tenacious. 

The  difference  which  Tarvia  makes  in  the 
character  of  the  surface  is  illustrated  by 


the  fact  that  if  you  drive  a  pick  into  plain 
macadam  you  spoil  the  surface  and  throw 
up  dust  and  broken  stones,  whereas  the 
same  blow  on  a  Tarvia  surface  will  make 
a  round,  smooth  dent. 
Tarvia  makes  the  road  frost-proof  and 
when  the  snow  melts  away  in  the  spring 
the  surface  is  clean, 
smooth,  quick  -  drying 
and  finn.  The  frost 
does  not  have  to  come 
out  of  the  road  because 
the  frost  never  gets  in. 
The  principal  reason 
for  using  Tarvia,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  it  saves  money.  The 
maintenance  of  macadam  by  the  Tarvia 
method  is  the  least  expensive  and  the  most 
effective  of  all  methods. 

Towns  that  adopt  Tarvia  enjoy  large  net 
economies  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
better  roads. 

Illustrated  booklets  describing  the  various 
grades  of  Tarvia  will  be  sent  to  any  one 
upon  request.  Address  our  nearest  office. 


Preserves  Roads 
Prevents  Dust — 


Special  Service  Department 

This  company  has  a  corps  of  trained 
engineers  and  chemists  who  have 
given  years  of  study  to  modern  road 
problems.     The  advice  of  these  men 


may  be  had  for  the  asking  by  any  one 
interested. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office 
regarding  road  problems  and  condi- 
tions in  your  vicinity,  the  matter  will 
have  prompt  attention. 


The 
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ST.    lOIIN.   \,  H. 
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Turk  terrorize  the  Christian  mothers  in 
Armenian  homes,  and  no  longer  will  the 
abominable  harems  of  the  Turkish  Sul- 
tan be  replenished  by  the  maidens  of 
Caucasian   blood. 


"Unconsciously,  so  to  speak,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  great  World  War,  Chris- 
tianity has  achieved  the  most  signal 
triumph  of  its  nineteen  centuries  of 
existence." 


>i  Sold  Every \vh©rG  ( 


Roosevelt  Tells  of  American  Mistakes 


A  merican  Equipment  Which  Failed 
to  Meet  Requirements 


pAPTAIN  ARCHIBALD  ROOSE- 
VELT, who  commenced  training 
for  the  world-war  while  at  Harvard  in 
1915,  and  reached  Europe  with  Persh- 
ing's van-guard  within  three  months 
after  the  U.S.  got  into  the  conflict, 
writes  frankly  in  Everybody's  Magazine 
cf  the  slackness,  blindness,  and  ineffici- 
ency which  hampered  and  delayed  Am- 
erican participation.  He  went  to  Platts- 
burg  a  few  days  after  the  camp  was 
opened,  and  began  his  training  along 
principles  which  were  used  in  wars 
previous  to  1914.     He  says: 

Imagine  the  dismay,  when  after  about 
a  month's  training  at  Plattsburg,  we 
heard  that  a  small  force  of  Regulars 
would  be  sent  immediately  to  Europe. 

Since  our  earliest  days  it  had  been  the 
ambition  of  my  brother  and  me  "to  beat 
out  father,"  as  we  called  it.  I  remember 
one  moose  hunt  where  we  let  several 
moose  escape,  just  because  they  were  not 
quite  as  big  as  the  moose  my  father  had 
killed.  We  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  going  home  with  a  smaller  specimen 
than  his.  At  last  we  did  get  a  bigger 
head,  only  to  have  my  father  shoot  one 
next  season  so  much  bigger  than  ours 
that  we  gave  up  the  attempt.  And  now 
again  it  looked  as  if  father  would  '"beat 
us  out."  In  the  Spanish-American  War 
he  had  been  among  the  first  to  land  in 
Cuba.  It  seemed  that  we  were  doomed 
to  remain  home  training,  while  other 
American  soldiers  were  fighting  in 
Europe. 

My  brother  Kermit,  being  a  student 
officer,  could  not  be  taken,  but  with  rare 
initiative  managed  to  enroll  himself  in 
the  British  army  and  later  transferred 
to  the  A.  E.  F. 

Fortunately,  my  father  had  some 
friends  among  the  higher  officers  in  the 
Army  and  was  sportsman  enough  to 
want  us  to  beat  him,  so  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  General  Pershing,  asking  the 
General  to  take  us  as  privates  in  his 
first  Expeditionary  Force.  General 
Pershing  refused  to  take  Ted  and  me  as 
privates,  but  ordered  us  overseas  in  our 
respective  ranks— a  major  and  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Infantry  Reserve.  We 
were  ordered  to  be  assigned  to  the  Gen- 
eral Staff,  but  General  Pershing  well 
knew  that  staff  duty  is  not  wanted  by 
active,  healthy  young  men  who  have 
never  been 'in  the  line,  and  at  once  acced- 
ed to  our  requests  to  go  into  an  Infantry 
regiment  of  the  line. 

I  arrived  in  Paris  just  in  time  to  be 
assigned  to  the  Sixteenth  Infantry  Regi- 
ment, Regular  Army,  of  the  First  Ex- 
peditionary Division,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  parade  through  Paris,  Julv  4 
1917.  ' 

The  management  of  gas  defense  is 
typical  of  the  confusion  engendered  by 
war  in  the  War  Department  and  Army. 
Our  division  landed  in  France  with  no 
gas-masks.  Late  in  July  we  were  sup- 
plied with  French  gas-masks.  We  later 
adopted  what  was  supposed  to  be  an 
improved  British  respirator  type,  manu- 
factured in  America.  Fortunately,  the 
chemical  service  of  the  A.  E.  P.  dis- 
covered in  time  that  the  so-called  im- 
provements made  the  masks  leak  when 
subjected  to  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
German  gases — the  mustard  gas.  '  So 
General  Pershing  had  to  obtain  directly 
from  England  the  British  respirators. 

Nothing  daunted,  the  swivel-chair  ex- 
perts in  the  United  States  produced  an- 
other child  of  their  mighty  intellects. 
Thi.s  time,  built  on  the  same  model  as  the 
British  respirator,  it  was  so  encumbered 
with  safety  devices  that,  in  spite  of 
minor  improvements,  the  weight  of  the 
mask  was  a  serious  handicap. 


From  a  young  officer  in  the  chemical 
service,  I  later  learned  that  the  staff  in 
the  United  States  had  sent  over  another 
absolutely  safe  type  of  respirator.  The 
safety  was  obtained  by  having  the  face- 
piece  fit  so  tightly  that  after  fifteen 
minutes  circulation  was  stopped.  As  a 
gas  attack  often  lasts  eight  hours,  a 
man  wearing  such  a  mask  was  either 
obliged  to  remove  the  mask  and  die  of 
gas  poisoning,  or  else  he  was  apt  to  lose 
consciousness  from  the  effects  of  the 
face-piece. 

I  understand  from  this  same  lieuten- 
ant that  we  were  eventually  going  to 
have  an  excellent  and  effective  gas- 
mask, but  up  to  the  time  I  left  France 
twenty  months  after  we  had  drifted  into 
the  war,  the  new  American  gas-masks 
were  in  the  same  place  as  the  Liberty 
airplanes,  the  Liberty  trucks  and  the 
Browning  machine  guns.  All  were  fig- 
ments of  the  imagination. 

The  automatic  rifle  fiasco  is  perhaps 
even  more  glaring  than  the  airplane  be- 
cause even  less  excusable. 

Capt.  Roosevelt  says  that  the  U.S.  de- 
clined to  use  General  Lewis'  famous 
weapon,  and  delayed,  almost  until 
Armistice  Day,  waiting  for  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  pet  product — the  Browning. 
In  grenades,  the  "Brain  Trust"  at 
home  (as  our  doughboys  called  the  Gen- 
eral Staff)  adopted  their  usual  dilatory 
experimental  methods.  While  we  were 
fighting  with  grenades  borrowed  from 
the  hard-pressed  French,  the  govern- 
mental officials  were  experimenting  with 
the  idea  of  obtaining  a  perfectly  safe 
grenade.  They  found  it.  It  was  safe 
both  for  us  and  for  the  Germans.  Only 
a  trained  mechanic  in  a  large,  quiet  field 
could  set  one  off.  So  up  to  my  depart- 
ure from  Prance,  American  troops  used 
only  French  grenades. 

With  rifle  grenades,  our  case  was 
more  ludicrous.  The  French  V.B.  is  the 
most  successful  rifle  grenade  because  it 
can  be  used  either  as  a  rifle  or  a  hand 
grenade.  A  sort  of  cuf)  (called  by  the 
Trench  a  tromhlon,  is  attached  at  will 
to  the  muzzle  of  an  ordinary  French 
service  rifle.  A  special  and  heavy  gren- 
,  ade  fits  into  the  tromblnn  and  is  pro- 
pelled by  an  ordinary  French  service 
cartridge  fired  from  the  rifle,  the  gren- 
ade exploding  about  twelve  seconds  after 
being  launched  from  the  tromhlon. 
With  a  range  of  nearly  two  hundred 
yards,  a  curved  trajectory  and  a  danger 
zone  of  about  twenty  yards,  it  is  a 
formidable  infantry  weapon  against 
machine-gun  nests. 

Of  course,  we  had  no  such  weapon  in 
our  Army,  so  the  first  time  we  entered 
the  trenches  we  were  forced  to  disarm 
eight  men  per  comnany  of  their  Sprino-. 
fields,  and  arm  them  with  the  antiquated 
French  service  rifles  fitted  for  tromblons. 
Eventually  modifications  were  made  fit- 
ting them  to  the  United  States  Army 
rifle.  But  even  then,  it  was  not  until  late 
m  January,  1918,  that  the  defects  were 
entirely  remedied,  and  a  serviceable 
tromhlon  issued.  And  at  that,  up  to  the 
time  I  left  for  the  United  States  we  were 
still  using  French  rifle  grenades. 

The  French  V.  B.  tromhlon  also  fired 
a  signal  rocket.  But  as  each  of  these 
rockets  had  attached  to  it  a  special  car- 
tridge of  the  French  calibre,  specially 
loaded  to  fire  the  rockets,  up  to  the  time 
I  was  wounded  we  were  forced  to  disarm 
our  eight  company  runners  of  their 
Springfield  rifles,  and  arm  them  with  the 
antiquated  and  heavy  French  rifle. 

For  visual  signaling  the  rocket  is  per- 
haps the  most  simple  of  all  the  signal 
apparatus  of  a  modern  infantry  com- 
pany, and  is  used  for  illuminating  "no 
man's  land"  at  night,  and  calling  for 
artillery  barrages.  The  system  of  call- 
ing for  barrages,  and  instructing  artil- 
lery in  the  wishes  of  the  infantry,  de- 
pends on  the  number  or  the  color  of  the 
stars  shot  by  the  rocket. 

But  here  again  we  were  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  French.  And  we  had 
several  serious  times  because  our  dough- 
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boys  were  unable  to  read  the  directions 
written  in  French  on  the  rockets. 

There  were  several  ways  of  launching 
these  signal  rockets:  From  the  V.  B. 
tromhlon,  as  I  have  already  described; 
or  like  a  regular  Fourth-of-July  rocket, 
from  a  stand;  or  from  the  "Veri"  pistol, 
a  short  brass  pistol,  carrying  a  rocket 
cartridge  of  about  the  diameter  of  a 
ten-gauge  shot-gun  shell;  but  quite  a 
little  longer.  And  nothing  did  we  know 
of  this  signaling  before  we  arrived  in 
France.  I  remember  one  of  my  ser- 
geants (Ross,  I  think  it  was)  staring  at 
the  pistol  when  we  issued  it  to  him,  and 
asking  "why  the  Frogs  (soldier's  slang 
for  Frenchmen)  had  wished  a  three-inch 
field-piece  on  an  infantry  company!"  I 
must  confess  I  was  at  that  time  just  as 
ignorant  of  its  uses  as  he  was. 

Indeed,  all  signal  equipment  was 
French,  and  remained  French  probably 
to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  certainly  until 
I  was  invalided  home  in  August,  1918. 

Lack  of  equipment  and  lack  of  train- 
ing and  organization  made  it  impossible 
to  start  our  actual  training  in  modern 
warfare,  based  on  the  lines  developed  by 
the  English,  French  and  Germans,  until 
July  24,  1917 — one  mOnth  less  two  days 
after  our  arrival  in  France.  And  even 
then  we  could  only  "simulate"  the  varied 
equipment  required  by  an  infantry  com- 
pany in  modern  warfare.  Such  vitally 
necessary  articles  as  gas-masks  and 
steel  helmets  did  not  arrive  until  August, 
1917. 

Eventually  most  of  our  borrowed  re- 
galia did  come,  and  in  October  we  were 
all  cheered  by  the  news  that  we  were  to 
go  to  the  trenches.  The  enthusiasm  was 
somewhat  dampened,  however,  when 
about  two  weeks  before  we  started  we 
found  all  our  1917  rifle  ammunition  to  be 
defective.  It  had  passed  the  factory 
tests  and  the  careless  eyes  of  Govern- 
ment inspectors,  and  had  been  sent  to 
us  overseas,  where  the  difference  be- 
tween perfect  and  imperfect  ammunition 
meant  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  to  our  soldiers.  Fortunately,  it 
had  been  discovered  by  the  troops  in 
time  to  substitute  the  1916  for  1917  am- 
munition. 

I  believe  it  was  October  18,  1917,  that 
^ye  moved  up  for  the  first  time  into  the 
firing  l-ne.  Nearly  four  months  after 
landing  in  France,  our  "splendidly 
equipped  and  trained"  Regular  division 
was  considered  by  the  Allied  command 
only  sufficiently  trained  to  be  placed  in 
the  line  with  the  proportion  of  one  Am- 
erican battalion  to  one  French  regiment 
of  three  battalions.  Nor  did  the  Allied 
command  place  American  troops  in  the 
line  at  this  time  for  fighting  purposes. 
They  were  placed  there  simply  for  part 
of  their  training,  and  the  Allies  had  to 
supply  us  with  most  of  the  transporta- 
tion and  all  of  the  higher  oflicers. 

Then  we  had  for  the  first  time  the  ex- 
p<'rience  of  employing  rolling  kitchens. 
Before  entering  the  war,  the  United 
States  Army  had  what  in  the  year  1913 
was  considered  a  very  modern  cooking 
equipment.  But  the  war  had  developed 
kitchen  wagons  drawn  by  horses,  and  so 
constructed  that  the  cooking  could  be 
carried  on  during  the  march.  Never 
were  thev  officially  introduced  into  our 
army  until  after  our  first  division  had 
been  over  three  months  in  France,  and 
even  then  we  had  to  borrow  from 
France.  The  American  company  was 
considerably  heavier  than  the  French, 
and  in  the  Arracourt  sector  we  also  had 
some  engineers  attached  to  us.  Conse- 
quently we  had  a  very  hard  time  cooking 
enough  food  for  all. 

Added  lo  all  this,  the  supply  system, 
commanded  by  officers  ignorant  of  sup- 
plying large  units  in  the  field  and  de- 
pending too' much  on  mule  teams  and 
light  trucks,  utterly  broke  down,  and  we 
were  ofteiij|j^J,  without  food. 

Though"  etsjjay  in  the  line  was  short, 
yet  the  r  atei  ^^^  was  inestimable.  Up 
to  thaty — th«^^«j\"<ran  line  officers  had 
receivifli^pgrs  ^*^  ^^rom  the  French. 
Excel  ,  iv  ^^^^  nd  valiant  and 
effici  »'  ^^'^ 
yet  .tches  and  i^^.q.-*'^ 


th'erica's    part»'-*;„rt<^^»*'*" 
*jrs.    Theyaret^^'"     •- 

jult  and  dangeri __... 

takes  them  into  t^ 

and  Bolshevik  terT 

and  romantic  «er 
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organiza- 
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...  ht  often 
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Wives  of  Doctors 

Don't  Have  Corns 

Doctors  All  Know  Blue=jay  Corns  Are  Out-of-Date 


It  is  made  by  a  surgical  dressing  house 
whose  products  doctors  use. 

Doctors'  wives  use  Blue -jay  when  a 
corn  appears.  And  they  end  it  at  once 
and  forever. 

Millions  of  others  now  use  the  same 
method.  In  a  moment  they  apply  a  Blue- 
jay  plaster.  The  wrapping  makes  it  snug 
and  comfortable,  and  they  forget  the  corn. 

In  48  hours  they  remove  the  Blue-jay 
and  the  corn  is  ended.  Only  a  few  of 
the  toughest  corns  need  a  second  applica- 
tion. 

The  pain  is  stopped  instantly.  The  corn 
is  ended — and  completely — in  two  days. 

Blue-jay  has  done  that  for  millions  of 
corns.  Your  corns  are  not  different.  It 
will  do  it  for  your  corns. 

If  you  have  corns  and  don't  prove  this 
you  do  yourself  an  injustice. 


How  Bluesjay  Acts 

A  is  a  thin,  soft,  protecting  ring  which  stops 
the  pain  by  relicv  ing  the  pressure. . 

B  is  the  B  &  B  wax  centered  on  the  corn  to 
gently  undermine  it. 

C  is  rubber  adhesive.     It  wraps  around  the  toe 
and  makes  the  plaster  snug  and  comfortable. 


In  the  old  days  corns  were  common. 
Nearly  everybody  had  them. 

People  pared  them,  padded  them,  codd- 
led them  and  kept  them, 

Nowadaysmost  people  never  suffer  corns. 
Yet  tight,  dainty  shoes  are  more  common 
than  ever. 

Consider  that  fact.  The  reason  lies  in 
this  scientific  Blue-jay. 

One  user  told  another,  until  millions 
now  employ  it. 

Quit  Old  Methods 

Paring  is  unsafe  and  temporary.  Pad- 
ding is  unsightly.  Old,  harsh,  mussy  treat- 
ments have  been  discredited.  These  are 
scientific  days. 

Try  Blue-jay  on  one  corn.  Learn  that 
the  pain  does  end.  Learn  that  the  com 
does  disappear. 

Learn  that  these  results  come  in  an 
easy,  gentle  way. 

When  you  do,  your  corn  troubles  are 
over — all  of  them,  forever. 

Try  it  tonight. 


Bli 


ue=]ay 

The  Scientific  Corn  Ender 


Stops  Pain  Instanlly    Ends  Corns  Completely 
25  Cents    At  Druggists 


BAUER  &   BLACK,  LIMITED,  Chicago,  Toronto,   New  York 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 
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Front 

:51515  THE  lilRKS  PKACE 
M  E/V  A  L  for  presen  U  tion  by 
schools,  colleges  and  public 
institutions.  Specially  de- 
signed to  commemorate  the 
termination  of  the  Great  Wai-. 
The  dominant  flgrure  is  Peace, 
her  lijtht  hand  enciiding  a 
shield  and  her  left  holding  a 
palm  over  land  and  sea,  at  her 
feet  are  laurel  leaves  denotinc 
rictory.  In  tht^  background 
ihe  sun  as  "Pax"  shedding  it.'? 
rays  over  the  new  world. 
I'rioe  per  100  in  White 
■Metal      $15.00 

On  orders  of  less  than  25  metlaU 
we    chaise   25  cents    each. 


BIRKS  PEACE  MEDAL 


GK£AT  WAR 


AX  n>EAL  PIIKSENTATION 
TO  THE  RKTrU-NKI)  SOLD- 
IFAi  .\S  A  MKMKNTO  OF 
HIS      OVERSEAS      WEUVICE. 

751507  —  WALL  PLAQUE.  in 
bevelled  Oak,  dark  mission  fin- 
ish, background  10  inches  by 
10  inches,  on  which  is  monnteJ 
a  solid  Bronze  Peace  and  Vic- 
tory Medalliot],  5  inches  in 
diameter.  At  left  and  right 
are  the  dates  and  below  is  the 
shield  for  suitable  engravmg. 
We  will  mount  above  tJie  Me- 
dallion the  usual  badge  of 
the  Arm  of  the  Service  to 
which  he  belongs.  (Mention 
"Infantry,"  "Artiller>-,"  "R. 
A. P.,"  etc.,  or  if  unit  badge 
is  sent  with  order,  we  will 
mount  as  shown  in  illustra- 
tion.) 
Price    $12.fX> 


Front 

751603  -  BIRKS  PATRIOTIC 
MEa>AL.  raiseii  letteis,  for 
ilirect  presentation  to  the  re- 
lurnwl  soldier. 

In     lOk     Gold     $15.00 

751SM— In    Sterling    Silver..    2.50 
751506— In     Bronze     1.50 


PRICE  $1.00 

This  illustration  is  an 
exact  reproduction  of  our 
BATTLE  COLORS  PIN. 
It  is  enamelled  in  the 
correct  color  on  Sterling 
Silver,  and  can  be  made 
up  to  conform  to  any 
Shoulder  Patch  worn  by 
our  Fighting  Forces  in 
France.  Its  full  signi- 
ficance and  neat  appear- 
ance has  made  it  the 
most  popular  non-official 
Emblem    of    the    war. 

An  Ideal  Souvenir  for  friends 
and  relatives  of  Overseas   Men. 


Front 


:^1501— XEXT-OF-KIX  MEDAL. 

actual  size,  lOk  gold,  $15.00: 
Medallion  i'*  nicely  finished 
and  shows  the  armed  figure  of 
Britannia  indicatni*  Mother- 
hood. Immediately  behind  is 
the  Union  Jack,  to  the  right 
and  left  of  her  respectiveiy 
are  shomi  the  Navy  and  the 
Army.  The  background  is 
raade  up  «f  repreaeu  tat  ions 
of  seaships,  airahips  and  ginis. 
At  the  foot  are  crossed  palm.s 
and  laurel  wreaths  indicating 
Peace  and  Victory.  A  well 
thought  out  design,  and  one 
which  will  be  valued  in  the 
years  to  come. 
761502   ~   Tlie    same,    in    sterling 

silver     $2.50 

We  have  designed  this  in  re- 
sponse to  many  i-equests  by 
Town  Councils  and  other  pub- 
lic bodies  for  a  medal  suit- 
able for  presentation  to  tlie 
next-of-kin  to  those  who  have' 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 
Lettering   on    reverse   In    relief. 


751612— ROLL  OF 
HONOUR  i  n 
.■'olid  bronze.  Size 
12  inches  by  12 
inches,  mounted 
•  III  bevelled  oak 
background.  27 
inches  by  17 
indies.  ThL*  Roll 
of  Honour  also 
features  our 
Peace  and  Vic- 
toiy  design,  sur- 
rounded by  a 
wreath  of  maple 
leaves  indicating 
(*anada. 


Vancouver 


Piici',  includiiiK 
a  maximum  of 
twelve  names  (as 
illustrated)    $75.00 

From      12      to      25 
names    (in    smal- 
ler    letteiing) 
$100.(K) 

From  -5  to  40 
names  (in  smal- 
ler   jfttering) 

$l25.r<i 


Diamond 
M(;rchanc§i 


Goldsmiths 
SilverMinitha 


OnlJ^  by  our  own  experience  could  we 
learni  and  experience,  though  an  effec- 
tive, is  a  costly  teacher.  We  did  not 
learn  how  to  attack  in  this  sector;  but  \ 
we  did  learn  how  to  organize  our  units 
in  such  a  way  that  the  First  Division 
could  successfully  attack  at  Cantigny 
and  Soissons. 

We  discovered  the  necessity  of  liaison 
(the  method  of  correlating  separate 
units  so  they  shall  act  as  a  whole),  and 
the  runner  system,  and  we  learned  a 
great  deal  about  handling  our  supplies. 

But  most  important  of  all,  the  younger 
officers — I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  older 
— discovered  their  absolute  ignorance  of 
modern  warfare. 


The  Fiercest  Foe  of 
Bolshevism 

Koltrhak,  the  Terrible  Tartar  Who 
Believes  in   the   Old   Order 


Ottawa     ^^^  Montreal 

Write  to  our  nearest  establishment 


Winnipeg 


A  POWERFUL  figure  has  arisen  in 
Siberia  to  fight  the  Russian  Bolshe- 
viki.  Admiral  Koltchak  has  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  the  Red  forces  back 
from  passing  the  front  he  has  establish- 
ed at  Omsk  and  thus  has  definitely  es- 
tablished an  eastern  boundary  to  the 
power  of  the  Communists.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  he  may  ultimately  overthrow 
Lenine  and  Trotsky. 

Koltchak  is  a  Tartar  and  rather  a 
terrible  figure — grim,  ruthless  and  a  be- 
liever in  the  old  order.  A  sketch  pub- 
lished in  Current  Opinion  shows  him  to 
be  a  typical  servant  of  the  old  Russian 
regime,  but  a  forceful  figure  neverthe- 
less.    The  article  reads  in  part: 

Bolshevism  has  caught  a  Tartar  liter- 
ally in  the  person  of  the  famed  dic- 
tator of  Siberia,  Alexander  Vassilie- 
vitch  Koltchak.  He  is  of  Tartar  origin, 
affirms  his  friend.  Count  Garston  de 
Merindol,  in  the  London  l^ost.  An  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  Koltchak,  writing 
in  the  Paris  Figaro,  adds  that  in  the 
traits  and  the  temper  of  Koltchak  we 
see  incarnated  all  the  qualities  of  the 
legendary  heroes  of  Mongolia.  In  that 
Asiatic  land  warriors  grow  stronger 
and  more  pugnacious  as  they  age.  Kolt- 
chak is  now  forty-five  and  for  that  rea- 
son, according  to  the  standards  of  his 
country,  his  career  is  only  beginning. 
He  has  the  somewhat  small  physique 
of  the  Tartar,  with  all  the  Tartar  lithe- 
ness  and  nervousness  in  his  walk  and  in 
the  agitated  poise  of  his  head  that  sits 
tremblingly  upon  spare  shoulders.  He 
shaved  off  his  beard  ten  years  ago  and 
has  worn  none  since,  not  even  the  cus- 
tomary chin  whisker  of  his  people.  The 
bones  of  the  cheeks  sit  conspicuously  in 
the  front  of  the  sallow  visage  and  sug- 
gest the  mandarin.  The  jaw  juts  forth 
awkwardly  and  the  lips  are  firmly  shut 
unless  the  habitual  explosion  of  anger 
sets  the  lips  going  tremulously  and  the 
loud  voice  rises.  The  nose  is  acutely 
hawk-like,  with  the  wide  nostrils  that 
denote  temper.  The  eyes  are  the  hue 
of  steel.  Two  of  the  teeth  are  excep- 
tionally large.  There  is  a  nervous  twitch- 
ing in  the  countenance  which  tells  its 
own  story.  Koltchak  clicks  his  teeth 
ominously  when  one  of  his  temperamen- 
tal explosions  impends.  He  stares  very 
straight  into  the  eyes  of  anyone  with 
whom    he    happens   to   be    talking. 

Koltchak  is  described  in  the  Paris 
Matin  as  the  best  hater  of  Bolshevism 
among  all  its  enemies.  His  eyes  flash, 
his  arms  fly,  his  twitching  countenance 
turns  green,  red  and  yellow  and  his 
voice  rasps  whenever  he  hears  the  names 
of  Lunacharsky,  Tchicherin  and  the 
other  Bolsheviki.  His  language  becomes 
unprintable.  They  stand  for  all  that 
he  loathes,  for  Koltchak  was  reared  in 
the  sternest  traditions  of  constituted 
authority  and  obedience  to  orders.  At 
an  early  age  he  became  a  pupil  at  the 
great  naval  college  maintained  by  the 
autocracy  for  the  special  purpose  of 
training  a  breed  of  grim  sea-dogs  upon 
the  British  model.  The  rank  and  file 
were  made  to  obey.    The  select  few  were 
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Bassinet  Crib  ond  Ploypcn  Combinet! 


Naptime,  playtime— indoors  or  om     frtim  birth  to 
five  years,  baby   In   his  Kiddie-Koop  is   kept   free 
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That  Soft, 
Rosy,  Velvety 
Complexion 

BLEMISHES     REMOVED    QUICKLY 
AND   PERMANENTLY 

Your  Complexion  Makes  orjMars  Your 
Appearance 


Pearl  La  Sage,    former  actress  who  offer* 
Utomen  her  remarkable  complexion  treatment 

This  great  beauty  marvel  has  instantly  produced  a  aen- 
eation.  Stubborn  cases  have  been  cured  that  baffled  physi- 
cians for  years.  You  have  never  in  all  your  life  used  any- 
thinff  like  it.  Makf  3  muddy  complexion,  red  spots,  pim- 
ples, blackheads,  eruptions  vanish  almost  like  magic.  No 
cream,  lotion,  enanK'l.  salve,  plaster,  bandage,  mask,  nia»- 
Bage.  diet  or  apparatus:,  nothing  to  swallow.  It  doesn't 
matter  whether  or  not  ,vour  complexion  is  a  "fright,'" 
whetlier  your  face  13  full  of  muddy  spots,  peppery  blaclt- 
head3,  embarrassing  pimples'  and  eruptions,  or  whether 
your  skin  is  rough  and  "porey,"  and  you've  tried  almost 
everything  under  the  eun  to  get  ri<l  of  the  blemishes.  This 
wonderful  treatment  in  just  ten  days,  positively  removes 
every  blemish  and  beautifies  yourtkin  in amarvelous  way. 
You  look  years  younger.  It  gives  tneskin  the  bloom  and 
tint  of  purity  ofafre:^hly-blownroFe.  In  10  days  you  can  ba 
the  subject  of  wild  admiration  by  all  your  friends,  no  mat- 
ter what  your  age  or  condition  of  hcai'h.  All  methods 
now  known  are  cast  aside.  Your  ('ace,  even  arms, 
hands,  shoulders  are  beautified  bev  -^t\  your  fondest 
dreams  All  this  I  will  absolutely  prov  !\,ou  before  your 
own  eyes  in  your  mirror  in  ten  days,  rint  treatment  is 
very  pleasant  to  use.     A  few  minutes       ,     -day  does  it. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  this  really  a?^Gt  IS -r  treatment 
free.    You  take  norisk— send  nomor*  Up    ojcVour  name 
and  addn^ss  on  coupon  below  and  1  w      '       ^'^u  full 
ticulars  by  next  mail— Free.  tntry     CO 
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born  to  command.  While  men  live  there 
will  be  war.  All  this  is  part  of  the  nat- 
ural order  of  things  and  discussion 
about  it  reveals  the  rebel,  the  traitor, 
the  enemy  of  society.  Such  is  the  gospel 
according  to  Koltchak,  absorbed  easily 
by  him  at  the  naval  school  and  put  into 
practice  from  the  moment  of  his  first 
voyage  as  a  midshipman  in  the  old  Rus- 
sian cruiser  Rurik.  Koltchak  did  not 
spare  his  men  in  those  days,  but  neither 
did  he  spare  himself.  He  had  distin- 
guished himself  for  his  mathematics  and 
his  aptitude  for  the  science  of  naviga- 
tion as  a  pupil  in  the  academy,  and  he 
was  now  to  reveal  himself  as  a  discip- 
linarian. He  had  a  touching  faith 
in  the  knout  as  a  means  of  maintaining 
discipline  and  he  would  cut  off  the  vodka 
of  the  men  at  the  smallest  provocation. 
The  rank  and  file  and  the  men  in  com- 
mand belong,  as  he  believes,  to  two  dif- 
ferent orders  of  humanity  with  nothing 
in  common.  He  who  is  bom  to  obey 
must  obey  and  Koltchak  is  not  the  one  to 
shrink  from  any  logical  conclusion 
from  these  premises. 

By  the  time  he  had  risen  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  ship  Koltchak  was  famed  for 
his  accomplishments  as  a  martinet,  but 
he  was  a  student  of  human  nature  as 
v.-ell  and  he  never  went  to  extremes  that 
brought  on  open  mutiny.     Koltchak  has 
faith  in  food  and  in  vodka  as  devices  for 
winning  the   respect   of  the   masses   he 
commands.     He  is  a  materialist,  a  man 
who  has  no  time  for  ideals  and  palaver. 
A  subordinate  who  questioned  an  order 
would  be  knocked  down.     Since  it  is  the 
business    of    man    to    fight,    Koltchak 
forces  the  pace  wherever  he  commanas. 
This    propensity    was    shown    at    Port 
Arthur  in  the  Japanese  war,  where  he 
took    risks    that    shocked    his    superiors 
and  won  him  severe  scoldings.     He  was 
too   competent   a   sailor   to   be   kept   off 
the  ships,  and  many  a  display  of  initia- 
'ive  that  would  have  disgraced  one  less 
iinpetent  was  winked  at  because  he  did 
.io  well  against  the  enemy  in  the  face 
of  odds.     Nevertheless,   promotion  was 
slow   for   him    because    his   hot   temper 
and  his  nervousness   led   to   manifesta- 
tions of  sheer  recklessness  that  jeopar- 
dized ships  and  men.     It  was  remarked 
of  Koltchak  when  still  a  mere  youth  by 
the  luckless  Admiral  Makaroif,  that  if  he 
were  better-mar.ned  and  gifted  with  self- 
control    he    would    prove    greater    than 
Nelson.     As  it   is,   Koltchak's  personal 
peculiarities  grew  upon    him    with    the 
years,  but   it  remains  true   that   never 
in  his  career  has   he   been   guilty  of  a 
dishonest  action  or  a  failure  in  loyalty 
to  Russia  as  a  nation.     He  is  a  man  of 
truth  who  (ioes  not  understand  the  art 
of   speaking   the   truth   civilly,   a   bluff, 
plain-spoken    sailor   whose   rude   speech 
hides  a  heart  that  is  kind  and  a  heroism 
that   is   unostentatious.      He   saved   the 
life  of  a  drowning  sailor  at  Kamschatka 
and  at  once  ordered  the  man  in  irons  for 
being  off  his  post. 

Koltchak  has  such  a  well-known  gen- 
ius for  organization  that  demoralized 
fleets  were  usually  turned  over  to  him. 
When  he  had  flown  his  flag  aboard  a 
battleship  or  cruiser  he  ordered  the  men 
forward  to  receive  his  grim  admonitions. 
"Remember,"  he  would  say,  "that  if  I 
catch  one  of  you  in  a  breach  of  discip- 
line, I  will  punish  you  then  and  there. 
If  I  waited  a  day  I  would  be  angry.  If 
I  waited  two  days  I  would  be  furious. 


If  I  waited  three  days  I  would  kill  you 
on  the  spot."  The  words  were  shot 
forth  between  clicking  teeth  with  a  sig- 
nificant movement  of  a  nand  in  which 
was  sure  to  be  a  pistol.  One  day  a  mu- 
tinous crew  thought  it  had  Koltchak 
locked  up  in  his  cabin,  but  he  had  divin- 
ed what  was  afoot  and  rigged  up  a  man 
of  straw  in  his  uniform  while  he  took  re- 
fuge for  the  night  near  one  of  the  big 
guns.  "We  have  him!"  yelled  the  leader 
of  the  mutiny.  "You  have  me,"  shouted 
Koltchak,  stripping  off  the  overalls  that 
hid  his  uniform,  "and  you'll  kep"  me." 
He  swung  a  pair  of  revolvers  and  had 
the  mutiny  quelled  before  the  sleeping 
officers  realized  that  it  had  occurred. 
When  his  friend,  the  late  Prince  Via- 
sensky,  expressed  his  sympathy  for  Kolt- 
chak, after  a  thrilling  affair  in  which  the 
sailor  had  to  pursue  a  band  of  mutineers 
around  and  around  the  deck  of  a  cruis- 
er until  they  leaped  overboard,  the  mar- 
tinet replied:  "Your  sympathies  should 
be  with  the  men,  for  1  enjoy  myself 
much  more  than  they  do."  The  retort 
throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  char- 
acter of  Koltchak,  suspects  the  French 
daily,  for  he  takes  a  stern  delight  in 
reducing  to  impotence  all  revolts  against 
constituted  authority.  This  is  the  psy- 
chology of  his  attitude  to  Bolshevism. 
When  a  mutiny  has  reached  a  desper- 
ate stage  Koltchak  resorts  to  a  simple 
expedient.  "Get  them  all  drunk."  He 
has  been  known  to  declare  that  vodka  is 
the  commander's  best  friend.  "But," 
urged  the  humanitarian  Viasensky, 
shocked  by  the  sentiment,  "vodka  is  the 
sailor's  worst  enemy."  "I  know  it,  an- 
swered Koltchak,  "but  I'm  not  such  a 
fool  as  to  let  the  sailor  know  it." 

There   is  a  histrionic  element  in  the 
constitution  of  Koltchak  which  renders 
him   sublime   in   all   crises   and   reveals, 
the  London  Font  declares,  an  unexpected 
insight  into  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
man.     He  becomes  like  one  transfigured 
and   inspires   awe.   During     a     mutiny 
aboard  a  particularly  important  unit  of 
a  Black  Sea  squadron  then  under  Kolt- 
chak's   command,    the    mutineers    were 
masters   of  the   vessel.      The   subordin- 
ate in  charge  put  a  bullet  through  his 
head  when  he  realized  the  worst.     The 
young  lieutenant  did  not  have  the  cour- 
age to  face  Koltchak  aboard  the  flag- 
ship with  such  a  confession  of  failure. 
The     mutineers     were     more    reckless. 
They    went    aboard.      Koltchak,    under- 
standing the  spirit  of  his  own  rebellious 
crew,  was  in  his  cabin.     The  mutineers 
sent  one  of  their  number  to  demand  his 
sword.     Comine-  out  of  his  cabin,  with 
the   sword   of   St.    George  in   his  hand, 
as  the  London  paper  tells  the  tale.  Kolt- 
chak  clicked    his   terrible   teeth    irr  the 
faces  of  the  rebels.     "This  sword  I  won 
at  PoTt  Arthur.    You  are  not  worthy  to 
lay  a  finger  upon  it."     He  hurled  the 
weapon   overboard.     He   turned   on   his 
heel  and  walked  back  to  his  cabin.     So 
tragical   was   his   manner   and    so   bold 
his  bearing  that  no  mutineer  dared  to 
follow  him.     Many  of  the  sailors  shed 
tears.      Not    another    word    of    mutiny 
was  heard  aboard  the  flagship.    Another 
expedient    of    Koltchak's    is    to    ask    in 
moments    of    crisis    with    hands    folded 
across  his  breast  while  he  stares  an  an- 
tagonist   down:    "Do    you    forget    that 
Russia  is    holy?"      The    Figaro    avers 
that  Russia  is  to  Koltchak  the  one  true 
religion. 


American  Greyhounds  Cover  Europe 


Sprrlal  Couriers  C'arri/  DeirpafrJifix 

iiiifl   Vii'irx  Brnriiif/  on   Pfarc 

Matlrrx 

\  NEW  military  branch  has  been  in- 
aucurated  in  Europe  by  the  Ameri- 
can army — the  Greyhounds.  It  is  made 
up  of  officers  who  act  as  crouriers  to  all 
parts  of  the  continent,  carrying 
despatches  and  news  matter  bearing-  on 
America's  part  in  the  peace  negotia- 
tiors.  They  are  performing  a  most  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  part  as  their  work 
takes  them  into  the  strongholds  of  enemy 
and  Bolshevik  territory.  It  is  a  unique 
and  romantic  service  and  many  stories 


are  told  of  the  men  who  wear  the  silver 
Greyhound.  Some  of  them  are  re- 
counted by  M.  K.  Wisehart  in  Leslie'^ 
Weekly : 

These  ordinary  couriers  are  fast  be- 
coming a  legend,  better  known  than  the 
"King's  messengers."  They  have 
carried  to  a  new  height  of  drama  that 
legend  of  the  American  postal  service: 
"Neither  snow  nor  rain,  nor  heat  nor 
gloom  of  night  stays  these  couriers  from 
the  swift  completion  of  their  appointed 
round.':."  They  have  not — as  was  re- 
ported in  Paris  a  short  time  ago — been 
eaten  up  by  wolves  in  the  Balkans,  for 
that  story  is  said  to  be  part  of  the 
Napoleonic  legend  and  not  an  authentic 
item,  in  the  hi.story  of  the  couriers.    But 


Grape=Nuts 

provides  the  rich  nourishment  of 
wheat  and  barley  in  delicious  form. 

A"  building  "  food  par  excellence  ! 

" There's  a  J^ason  " 


t'^G'O 


Economy 

The  difference  in  cost 
between  an  ordinary  bak- 
ing powder  and  the  pure, 
strong,    double-acting 

EGG-0 

Baking  Pofvder 

is  trivial.  It  amounts  to  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  on 
each  cake  you  bake.  Against  this  you  risk  your  Mgh- 
priced  flour,  butter,  sugar,  eggs  and  milk,  and  your 
reputation  as  a  cook. 

Spoiled  bakings  not  only  cost  you  money,  but  they 
waste  food.  With  the  heavy  Government  Standard 
flours  in  use  to-day,  the  selection  of  a  stronR  baking 
powder  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  double-acting  strength  of  £gg-0  is  needed  to 
make  a  baking  of  a  light  cake  from  a  heavy  flour.  Try 
a  can  and  w-Atch  your  bakings  improve.  You  can  use 
sweet  milk,  sour  milk,  buttermilk  or  water  with  Egg-O 
— a  different  and  better  baking  powder. 

E^SS'O  Baking  Povvrder  Co.,  Limited 
Hamilton,  Canada 
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►Sonora 
"Troubadour" 

STHC  INSTRUMCNT  OP  QUALITY 
CLCAR   AS   A    BELL 

THE  Sonora  plays  all  records.  The  Son- 
era alone  draws  forth  from  each  record 
that  wonderful  richness  and  exquisite 
tone  shading  which  raises  this  phonograph 
above  mere  mechanism. 

The  Sonera's  motor  nms  silently— without  a  suggestion  of 
scraping  to  distract  the  attention  from  the  melody.  Hear  this 
—the  "Highest  Cla.s.1  Talking  Machine  in  the  World."  Prices. 
$74    to   Jl,5O0. 

Sonora  dealers  in  all  large  towns 

I.  MONTAGNES   &  CO. 

mo'esaU  Distributors.  RYRIE  BUILDING.  TORONTO 
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TAree  Grades— Loud~~ Mediant'^ Soft 

These  new  phonograph  needles  are  so  sui)€rior  that  you  wil'. 
use  them  permanently  because  of  their 


1.  CONVENIENCE  —  They 
save  constant  needle 
changing. 

2.  GREATER  ECONOMY  — 
They  play  50  to  100  times 
before    wearing    out. 

3.  INCREASING     LIFE     OF 


RECORDS  "  The  record 
engaging  point  does  not 
enlarge  as  it  wears,  hav- 
ing the  same  diameter 
throughout. 

IMPROVED  TONE— They 
mellow  the  tone  and  elim- 
inate harshness. 


40c.  per  package  of  S 

AT  ALL  DEALERS.  OR  WRITE 


I.   MONTAGNES  &  CO. 

Wholesale  Distributors,  RYRIE  BUILDING,  TORONTO 
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BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Boys  and  girls  all  over  the  country  are  earning  lots 
of  money  and  are  acquiring  that  business  experience 
which  comes  only  by  contact  with  business  people. 
A  card  will  bring  full  particulars  to  any  boy  or  his  parents. 

The    MacLean    Publishing   Company,    Limited 
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the  Greyhounds  have  had  their  close  ' 
escapes  from  death — by  airplane  falls 
and  machine-gun  bullets.  They  have  had 
their  pistolling  altercations  with  Ser- 
bian deserters;  they  have  declined  the 
dinner  invitations  of  charming  women  at 
Berne  and  The  Hague,  and  they've 
checkmated  the  spies  of  the  Central  Em- 
pires. Continually  coursing  tne  map  of 
Europe  along  routes  that  total  over 
11,000  miles  they  have  yet  to  lose  a 
single  piece  of  mail  of  any  description. 

In  Paris  to-day  one  is  learned  indeed 
who  can  identify  every  American  officer 
by  the  device  on  his  shoulder.  Few  per- 
sons have  ever  seen  a  long,  leaping,  sil- 
ver greyhound  on  a  field  of  blue  with  a 
narrow  border  of  gold.  It  is  the  insignia 
of  the  smallest,  the  most  restrict,  the 
most  popular  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  the  American  army 
and  the  American  peace  machine  in 
Europe.  The  officer  who  wears  the 
Greyhound  on  his  shoulder  is  one  of 
seventy — known  technically  as  "Official 
Diplomatic  Couriers,"  but  to  the  service, 
whether  in  Odessa,  London,  Constant- 
inople or  Paris,  as  the  Greyhounds. 

The  Greyhounds  have  had  serious 
v/ork  to  do.  Theirs  is  the  task  of  carry- 
ing dispatches  that  have  to  do  with  Am- 
erica's part  in  the  great  historic  read- 
iustments  being  made  in  Paris;  they 
bring  back  the  news  that  determines 
American  policy  in  many  important  par- 
ticulars. Just  as  in  war-time  they  went 
through  the  thick  of  the  fighting  over 
dark,  foggy,  shell-torn  roads,  through 
crowded  cities  filled  with  frightened 
refugees,  now  they  go  through  the  dis- 
ordered lands  of  the  enemy  and  the 
Bolsheviks,  and  are  compelled  to  meet 
with  initiative  and  precision  the  emer- 
gencies that  arise  from  deranged  trans- 
portation facilities,  mobs,  deserters  and 
machine  gun  marauders. 

As  constituted  to-day  the  service  is 
composed  of  seventy  officers  aside  from 
the  one  hundred  who  made  the  trans- 
atlantic courier's  voyage  during  the  war. 
The  seventy  men  have  been  picked  for 
special  qualifications,  including  quick 
mental  adjustability  and  a  command  of 
languages.  They  include  aviators,  staff 
officers,  medical  officers,  engineers,  honor 
men  from  the  front  and  men  who  have 
rendered  distinguished  service  in  the 
Headquarters  of  the  Services  of  Supply. 
In  private  life  they  represent  widely 
diverse  pursuits — law,  medicine,  bank- 
ing, business.  Besides,  there  is  a  Grey- 
hound poet  and  a  marine  artist. 

These  officers  have  opened  up  Ger- 
many under  the  sullen  gaze  of  the  Ger- 
mans themselves  to  communication  with 
the  Peaee  Conference  in  Paris.  They 
go  speeding  from  Paris  with  dispatches 
for  Bucharest,  Belgrade,  Constantinople, 
and  go  not  only  into  the  heart  of  Pola'nd, 
Czechoslovakia,  Jugo-slavia,  but  also 
into  the  troubled  fastnesses  of  Russia. 

Two  officers  of  the  Greyhound  service 
were  the  first  Americans  to  go  to  Bel- 
grade after  the  armistice,  and  Lliey 
traveled  on  lightless,  heatless  trains 
Without  windows  and  proceeded  without 
schedule.  Serbian  deserters  who  boarded 
the  train  proved  to  be  menacing  charac- 
ters. The  Americans  were  compelled  to 
guard  their  sacks  c  .nslantly  with  drawn 
revolvers  and  to  Va'ht  their  sleep  in 
watches.  When  the  train  reached  a 
town  where  there  was  a  Serbian  military 
command  one  of  the  officers  held  the 
deserters  by  the  point  of  his  pistol  while 
the  other  summoned  the  military  author- 
ities. While  the  train  waited  at  the 
station  the  Serbian  commander  held  a 
general  court-martial  and  sentenced  the 
deserters  to  imprisonment. 

On  the  return  of  the  officers  to  Paris 
after  eight  heatless,  lightless  nights  on 
trains,  after  two  fights  with  deserters 
besides  the  episode  that  ended  in  a  court- 
jnartial.  one  of  them  was  asked  how  he 
liked  his  job.  Weary  and  dirty,  worn 
out  as  he  was,  his  shoulders  went  back 
and  his  head  went  up  as  he  declared : 
"It's  great!  There's  nothing  like  it  to 
keep  you  going!"  After  a  bath  and  a 
night's  rest  that  particular  officer 
started  the  following  morning  for  Ber- 
lin. 

The  Greyhounds  have  never  been  "out 
of  luck."  They  have  had  escapes  that 
were  in  the  nature  of  special  dispensa- 
tions. Many  of  the  seventy  wear  stripes 
on  both  sleeves.     During  the  war  men 
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were  killed  all  around  them,  but  through 
all  their  active  service,  whether  in  war 
or  the  opening  era  of  peace,  their 
records  show  as  yet  not  a  single  fatality. 

One  of  the  closest  escapes  from  death 
was  the  fortune  of  a  Greyhound  who 
recently  took  the  regular  daily  passage 
by  airplane  from  Paris  to  Brussels.  He 
left  Paris  at  noon  with  a  big  300  h.p. 
Orueget  plane  and  a  French  pilot.  The 
distance  is  235  miles  and  it  is  usually 
done  in  an  hour  and  fifty  minutes. 

On  this  day  the  courier  had  traversed 
almost  the  entire  width  of  the  battle- 
fields and  devastated  area  between  Paris 
and  Brussels  and  was  coursing  on  at  an 
altitude  of  2,200  feet  when  the  most 
dreaded  of  airplane  accidents  happened. 
The  controller  of  the  machine  snapped 
off. 

Down,  down,  whirled  the  heavy  plane, 
spinning  in  a  hopeless  vrille  from  2,000 
feet.  When  within  200  feet  of  the 
ground,  by  the  chance  that  is  the  Grey- 


hound's luck — one  in  a  1,000 — the  plane 
caught  the  air  and  the  spin  changed  to 
a  precipitous  glide.  It  was  only  for  an 
instant,  but  the  moment's  glide  made  all 
the  difference  and  was  enough  to  check 
the  fall.  Arrested  for  that  brief  mom- 
ent, the  plane  slipped  again  and  crashed 
to  the  ground  a  total  wreck. 

To  the  astonishment  of  three  Belgian 
peasants  who  rushed  to  the  scene,  not 
only  were  the  courier  and  his  pilot  able 
to  pull  themselves  out  from  the  debris, 
but  also  the  Greyhound — Lieut.  Silas  B. 
Egly — scrambled  to  his  feet,  and,  look- 
ing for  the  nearest  road,  said  in  his  now 
'broken  French: 

"Umph!  I  want  an  automobile!" 
After  commandeering  the  first  car 
that  passed,  the  courier  hurried  on  to 
Brussels  and  delivered  his  dispatches 
only  two  hours  later  than  usual,  after 
which  he  got  treatment  for  a  broken 
nose,  dislocated  shoulder  and  sprained 
wrist. 


Farmer  Socialists  in  Control 


Hon-  State  of  North  Dakota  is  Be- 
ing Rebuilt 

D  ECENTLY  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals  have  been  discussing  warmly 
what  they  call  "the  North  Dakota  idea." 
It  is  an  experiment  in  socialism  that  the 
farmers  have  forced  on  that  state  and 
consequently  the  discussion  does  not  lack 
bitterness.  It  has  been  waged  with  in- 
creasing heat,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
North  Dakota  idea  has  been  translated 
into  an  actuality.  North  Dakota  is  be- 
ing built  over  again  on  distinctly  new 
lines. 

To  those  who  have  not  learned  just 
what  this  new  idea  is,  an  article  by 
Arthur  Ruhl  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
will  be  well  worth  reading.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  follows: 

The  farmers  of  North  Dakota  have 
embarked  upon  an  experiment  in  pub- 
lic ownership  and  control  more  radical 
than  any  yet  attempted  by  any  Amer- 
ican state.  Organized  as  members  of 
the  National  Non-Partisan  League,  and 
controlling  the  legislative  machinery  of 
the  state,  they  have  amended  their  con- 
stitution and  passed  a  long  programme 
of  bills. 

This  legislation  permits  the  state  to 
engage  in  any  kind  of  business.  It  pro- 
vides for  state-owned  terminal  eleva- 
tors and  flour-mills;  a  state  bank,  to  fin- 
ance these  and  other  enterprises;  an  in- 
dustrial commission,  to  organize  and 
direct  such  businesses,  consisting  of  the 
Governor,  the  Attorney-General,  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor. 
The  state  is  to  build  homes  and  buy 
farms,  within  certain  price  limits,  for 
groups  of  citizens  who  put  up  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  and  engage  to  pay 
the  remainder  at  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
within  a  period  of  twenty  years.  There 
is  provision  for  state  hail-insurance,  for 
reducing  discriminatory  freight-rates, 
for  various  revenue  measures  intended 
to  put  the  burden  of  taxation  on  those 
best  able — in  the  opinion  of  the  farm- 
ers— to  bear  it.  In  other  words,  the 
citizens  of  a  purely  agricultural  com- 
munity,— about  eighty-five  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  North  Dakota  is 
"rural," — using  political  weapons  found 
effective  elsewhere,  have  set  about  re- 
■moulding  their  neighborhood  accord- 
ing to  what  they  fancy  is  their  heart's 
desire. 

It  is  at  this  psychological  moment, 
after  a  lot  of  smouldering  discontent, 
and  after  the  legislators  have  thrown 
them  down,  that  A.  C.  Townley,  of 
Beach,  North  Dakota,  appeared  on  the 
scene. 

Townley — of  whose  personality  I 
shall  speak  more  in  detail  later — is  a 
young  man  of  imagination  and  great 
natural  ability.  With  no  initial  capital 
except  his  own  energy  and  a  borrowed 
Ford,  he  started  a  movement  which,  in 
four  years,  has  built  up  a  fighting  or- 
ganization controlling  the  political  ma- 


chinery of  one  state,  and  reaching  out 
into  several  others,  and  the  members 
of  which  swear  by  their  leader  as  if  he 
combined  all  the  admirable  qualities  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The  bitter  criticisms  of  Mr.  Townley 
as  a  leader  of  farmers,  on  the  ground 
that  he  failed,  seem  rather  beside  the 
mark.  Each  man  to  his  job.  There 
are  men  who  make  things  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  making  them,  and  men  whose 
pleasure  it  is  to  direct  the  making  of 
things,  and  both  are  needed  in  a  complex 
world.  At  the  same  time,  in  measuring 
the  depth  of  Mr.  Townley's  convictions, 
and  the  soundness  of  his  agitation,  it  is 
no  more  than  just  to  recall  that  he  is  no 
North  Dakota  Cincinnatus,  reluctantly 
called  from  the  plough, — the  Non-Par- 
tisan Governor,  Lynn  Frazier,  is  more 
in  that  line,  but  a  dynamic  person  more 
in  his  element  leading  an  army  of  farm- 
ers than  being  a  farmer  himself.  In 
H»ll,  Townley  tried  wheat-farming  on  a 
large  scale,  near  Cheyenne  Wells, 
Colorado,  and  failed,  it  is  said,  with  a 
loss  of  some  $70,000.  He  next  tried  flax, 
near  Beach,  North  Dakota,  with  the  no- 
tion, so  his  opponents  say,  of  winning 
the  title  of  "Flax  King."  Frost  caught 
the  crop,  and  the  judgments  against 
Townley  and  his  brother  are  said  to  have 
been  in  the  neighborhood  of  $400,000. 
In  bankruptcy  proceedings  last  year  at 
Bismarck,  there  were  liabilities  of  $79,- 
000.  and  assets  of  $479. 

Townley's  ingenuity  in  turning  even 
such  episodes  to  his  advantage  was 
shown  one  evening  during  my  stay  in 
Bismarck,  when  he  spoke  at  a  meeting 
called  primarily  to  discuss  the  new  State 
Bank.  It  was  the  first  time,  I  believe, 
that  he  had  spoken  in  Bismarck,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  to 
hear  him.  Looking  down  at  the  crowd, 
nearly  every  one  of  whom  had  probably 
at  some  time  in  his  life  had  a  mortgage 
hanging  over  him,  he  drawled  out  an 
ironical,  "Yes,  I'm  famous  as  the  only 
man  who  ever  went  broke  in  North  Da- 
kota .  .  .  and  had  recourse  to  the  same 
laws  which  rich  men  made  to  protect 
themselves."  The  soundness  of  this  com- 
ment on  bankruptcy  laws  might  be  open 
to  argument,  but  the  crowd  applauded. 
Well,  Townley  started  out  with  his 
Ford  and  his  idea.  A  substantial  farm- 
er, F.  B.  Wood,  of  Deering,  North 
Dakota,  who  had  been  active  for  years 
in  the  Farmers'  Equity  Society,  joined 
Townley  and  became  the  League's  first 
vice-president.  The  idea  caught  on; 
new  recruits  themselves  became  organ- 
izers, each  taking  along  with  him,  into  a 
strange  neighborhood,  some  farmer 
known  in  the  locality  to  back  him  up. 

The  original  volunteers  soon  grew 
into  an  organization  which  could  hire 
canvassers  on  a  commission  basis.  A 
state  paper  was  started  in  the  fall  of 
1915,  and  in  1916  a  full  state  ticket  was 
nominated.  At  the  election  that  fall  all 
the  state  oflficials  but  one  were  elected, 
as  were  a  majority  of  the  House  mem- 
bers, and  eighteen  out  of  the  twenty- 
five  men  sent  that  year  to  the  Senate. 
In  1918,  the  League  won  a  majority 
in  both  houses,  and  elected  its  candidates 
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for  Governor,  Attorney-Goneral,  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  and  Agriculture — 
the  present  Industrial  Commission — and 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  story  of  this  fight — the  adven- 
tures of  motor-car  canvassers,  the  big 
picnics,  the  building  up  of  a  chain  of 
newspapers,  the  mob  attacks  on  League 
organizers  last  summer,  on  charges  of 
disloyalty,  especially  in  Minnesota — all 
this  is  too  long  to  go  into  here.  The 
essential  point,  the  difference  between 
this  and  most  other  farmer  organiza- 
tions, was  that  it  started  out  toward  the 
definite  goal  of  a  fighting  political  ma- 
chine ,  with  money,  newspapers,  and 
brains  behind  it. 

Money  was  one  essential.  It  was 
needed  to  work  with,  and  it  was  needed 
to  help  make  the  farmers — notorious 
individualists — "stick."  Men  who  had 
paid  real  money  would  want  to  follow 
it  up.  The  dues,  first  set  at  $2.50,  were 
raised  to  $16  for  fixed  two-year  periods. 
That  is  to  say,  whether  you  join  in  the 
first  or  in  the  last  month  of  the  twenty- 
four,  you  pay  your  $16  just  the  same. 
If  the  figures  for  League  memberships 
are  accurate,  here,  right  away,  is  more 
than  $3,000,000  to  work  with. 

Another  essential  was  a  machine 
which  the  enemy  could  not  smash  or 
creep  into  unawares;  and  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, the  Non-Partisan  League  has  feeen 
air-tight.  At  the  top,  as  President  and 
Chairman  of  the  National  Executive 
Committee,  is  Townley  himself.  The 
three  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee hold  office  in  such  a  way  that  the 
term  of  only  one  expires  every  two 
years,  and  the  other  two  nominate  his 
successor.  Townley's  term  expired  this 
year;  and  although  millions  of  fiery 
words  have  been  written  against  him, 
and  he  has  been  called  everything,  from 
autocrat  to  traitor,  he  was  returned  as 
president  by  a  vote  of  more  than  a 
hundred  to  one. 

Tennis  With  Beatty 

American    Ensign    Says    Admiral 

I'layx  as  Successfully  as 

He  Fights 


A  N  American  naval  officer,  Ensign 
Hunter,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
play  with  Sir  David  Beatty  as  his  tennis 
partner  during  several  of  those  long 
months  of  "watching  and  waiting"  for 
the  Hun  navy  to  come  out.  In  Wo7-ld'i< 
Work  he  writes  interestingly  of  his  first 
encounter.  The  British  Admiral  appar- 
ently has  heard  of  Hunter's  tennis 
prowess,  and  sends  to  his  ship  for  him — 
Hunter  being  with  Vice-Admiral  Sims' 
fleet.  The  story  the  U.S.  ensign  tells 
follows : 

Silence  and  respect  followed  Sir  David 
as  we  mounted  the  gangway  of  the 
King's  pontoon  and  stepped  into  his 
waiting  limousine.  We  were  cff  in  a 
jiffy.  By  this  time,  let  me  admit,  I  be- 
gan to  feel  a  bit  inflated  and  rather  like 
a  royal  prodigal.  But  the  Admiral  gave 
little  chance  for  reflection.  As  we  pass- 
ed along  the  waterfront  he  told  me  the 
story  of  the  great  dockyard  and  its  at- 
tendant "tin  city  of  the  war"  which, 
mushroom-like,  sprang  into  existence  al- 
most overnight.  And  he  expressed 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  future  of  it  all, 
holding  that  "what  little  money  may  be 
left  after  the  war  will  be  spent  alDout 
as  freely  as  blood."  We  then  took  to 
talking  tennis,  on  which  ground  I  felt 
more  solid  in  spite  of  my  striving  to 
conceal  it.  Thus  we  arrived  at  Aberdour. 

Right  here  my  sense  of  humor  servetl 
me,  for  I  was  chuckling  inside  as  I  fol- 
lowed Sir  David  into  the  lounging  room, 
to  the  guests.  The  Grand  Admiral  tot- 
ing along  a  lowly  Ensign !  I  shall  never 
forget  the  expression  I  caught  as  Ad- 
miral Rodman  recognized  me.  He  had 
lunched  that  day  with  Lady  Beatty  and 
a  party  of  guests  who  were,  of  course, 
still  gathered  about  the  fire.  I  think  he 
knew  that  I  was  expected,  but  hardly 
that  I  should  come  with  the  Great  One 
himself.  I  was  presented  to  Lady 
Beatty  and  eventually  reached  around 
the  circle  to  Rodman.    He  passed  a  witty 
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remark  which  pleased  me  and  sent  a 
ripple  over  the  room,  and  the»igony  was 
over.  After  chatting  awhile  Commodore 
Bentinck  arrived  with  Lieut.  Cleather,  a 
King's  Messenger.  We  left  to  prepare 
for  the  double  which  had  been  planned. 
Nothing  would  do  but  that  Lady  Beatty 
should  see  the  game.  She  is  quite  as 
keen  on  it  as  Sir  David. 

We  were  soon  ready  for  the  court. 
(Peter,  aged  eleven,  the  second  son,  had 
encorted  me  to  change  in  his  room).  My 
surprise,  as  we  started  to  play,  was  well 
founded,  for  considering  his  age  and  the 
life  my  partner  had  led  (I  was  paired 
with  the  Admiral)  I  looked  for  little 
real  tennis.  Few  games  were  played, 
however,  before  I  realized  that  It  was 
real  play  and  that  my  partner  was  doing 
all  the  scoring  for  us.  In  the  confusion 
of  gold  lace  I  lost  the  first  set  for  our 
,  side.  Perhaps  it  was  well,  for  if  all  had 
i  gone  smoothly  I  should  have  missed  a 
lot.  Beatty  at  once  became  a  bulldog. 
He  is  the  same  fighter  on  the  courts  as 
on  the  sea,  and  the  seriousness  of  his 
"do  or  die"  remarks  brought  me  up  all 
standing.  In  that  second  set  I  let  go 
everything.  We  won  it  and  after  losing 
the  next  rather  narrowly  captured  the 
two  following  for  the  match.  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  man  more  pleased  over  a 
tennis  game.  He  cheered,  slapped  me 
on  the  back,  guyed  our  opponents  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  To  lose  doesn't 
enter  his  thoughts.  I  remember  him 
saying  over  and  over,  while  we  were  be- 
hind:     "Here!      We   can't   let    it  stand 


like  this;  it  will  never  become  us  to  be 
beaten."  "No,  Sir,"  I  would  agree. 
"We're  not  going  to  lose."  The  result 
was  that  toward  the  end  I  was  literally 
knocking  the  cover  off  the  ball  and  go- 
ing fairly  well.  But  the  study  of  the 
Admiral  proved  quite  as  absorbing  as 
the  game. 

After  tea  (you  know  the  English 
alivays  have  tea  during  their  afternoon 
sport)  I  had  a  glimpse  of  another  side. 
In  talking  to  David  Junior,  the  thirteen- 
year-old  son  and  heir  of  the  Admiral,  he 
told  me  of  the  stunts  he  is  doing  with 
mechanical  toys.  He  took  me  to  his 
playroom  where  he  showed  me  a  model 
"Sub"  that  really  dived;  a  miniature 
Tiger  whose  turrets  actually  train;  a 
baby  "tank"  quite  complete  in  detail; 
perfect  little  steel  dock  cranes  which 
revolve  and  lift  weights  precisely  as  the 
big  ones.  The  lad  is  an  admiral  in  the 
making.  He  already  knows  as  much  of 
the  Grand  Fleet  organization  as  I  do, 
and  speaks  several  languages.  We  had 
not  been  there  long  when  in  came  the 
Admiral,  quite  tickled  to  death.  He  in- 
sisted that  I  must  see  everj-thing,  and. 
indeed,  seemed  as  pleased  with  the  toys 
as  his  young  son.  I  don't  blame  him. 
He  put  all  sorts  of  questions  to  the  kid, 
who  seldom  failed  in  his  reply.  When 
he  did,  the  Admiral  became  very  stern. 
His  whole  attitude  was  a  sort  of  con- 
structive devotion.  Neither  his  duties 
nor  his  gold  lace  have  made  him  any 
the  less  chummy  with  the  boy. 


A  Close  Picture  of  Foch 


.  1  laerican    Painter    Describes    Hix 
Expenences  With  (h-enf  Marshal 


\  N  unusual  opportunity  to  study  Foch 
''at  close  range  was  vouchsafed  to 
•Joseph  Cummings  Cha.se,  the  American 
portrait  painter.  He  was  in  France 
with  a  commission  to  paint  the  great 
generals  of  the  war  and,  after  some  de- 
lays, he  was  able  to  arrange  a  sitting 
with  the  supreme  commander.  He  tells 
of  this  very  intere.stingly  in  World'n 
Work: 

Not  to  lose  any  time,  I  immediately 
put  on  my  painter's  smock,  arranged 
my  paints,  and,  with  mahl  stick  and 
brushes  stuck  bristlingly  through  the 
thumb  hole  of  the  palette,  awaited  the 
Marshal's  arrival  in  the  private  passage 
way  just  ouside  his  office.  I  was  all 
ready  to  "go  over  the  top"  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Soon  a  small  sized  man,  with  a 
quick,  nervous  step,  came  down  the  pass- 
age way.  The  thing  that  first  attracted 
my  attention  was  the  Marshal's  smile; 
I  saw  this  long  before  I  took  in  the  rest 
of  his  figure;  it  degenerated  almost  into 
a  grin  as  he  gave  me  a  nod  in  passing, 
for  my  state  of  preparedness  had  evi- 
dently aroused  his  sense  of  humor.  Yet 
this  delightful  smile  was  exceedingly  re- 
assuring, showing  that  my  apparent 
neglect  of  the  morning  had  not  offended 
the  Marshal's  dignity. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  was  ushered  in  and 
formally  presented.  The  Marshal  jump- 
ed up  quickly,  thrust  out  his  hand  rapid- 
ly and  gave  me  a  grip  that  reminded  me 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  His  smile  of 
greeting  also  disclosed  his  teeth — though 
with  these  details  the  resemblance  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  ended. 

"Do  you  speak  French?"  was  his  first 
question. 

"I  have  a  little  French,"  I  answered, 
"but  it  is  mostly  the  argot  of  the  Latin 
Quarter." 

This  made  the  Marshal  laugh 
(-utright.  In  a  spirit  of  boyish  mischief, 
he  tried  a  few  slangy  Latin  Quarter 
phrases  on  me,  "vidently  to  see  if  I  could 
"get"  them.  Happily  I  was  able  to 
answer  in  kind,  and  this  gave  Marshal 
Foch  very  evident  pleasure. 
^"May  I  work,  or  do  you  wish  that  I 

»uld  give  attention  to  you?"  he  asked. 

"  did  not  wish  to  be  unreasonable,  but 

still  I  could  get  better  results  if  I  had 
at  least  a  measure  of  his  attention.  I 
started  to  explain  this  .somewhat  hesi- 
tatingly to  the  Marshal,  who  cut  .short 
the  explanation. 


"Anything  you  .A.mericans  want  from 
nie  you  can  have,''  he  said. 

In  a  few  moments,  however,  he  made 
another  request. 

"May  I  smoke?" 

The  extent  to  which  the  Supreme 
Commander  of  seven  or  efght  million 
men  was  subjecting  himself  to  my  orders 
was  almost  embarrassing.  I  gave  him 
permission  to  smoke  and  the  painting 
began. 

Possibly  had  I  known  what  the 
Marshal  meant  by  "smoking,"  I  would 
not  have  acceded  so  readily.  The  result 
was  that  I  painted  the  great  French 
general  sitting  behind  what  was  viv- 
tually  a  dense  smoke  screen.  I  have 
never  seen  such  a  smoker,  and  I  had 
never  imagined  that  there  could  ever  be 
one  like  him.  A  huge  brown  pipe  lay 
on  the  table;  as  soon  as  he  had  gained 
the  artist's  acquiescence,  the  long,  thin, 
nervous  fingers  of  the  Marshal's  hand 
seized  it,  filled  it  in  a  twinkling,  inserted 
it  firmly  between  his  lips,  and  instantly 
the  volcano  erupted.  In  a  second  the 
Marshal  himself  was  all  but  lost  to 
view;  now  and  then  I  could  get  a 
glimpse  of  an  ear,  a  portion  of  the  head, 
the  nose,  and  other  lineaments,  which  I 
had  to  jot  down  on  my  sketch  as  op- 
portunity oflfered.  It  was  veritably  a 
case  of  "low  visibility."  All  the  time  I 
could  hear  the  sharp  staccato  sounds  of 
the  Marshal's  lips,  tightly  pursed  about 
the  pipe  stem,  as,  with  characteristic 
rapidity,  he  puffed  away.  .\t  times  I 
paused,  waiting  until  he  had  finished  the 
pipe.  Big  as  it  was,  it  took  the  Marshal 
only  about  three  minutes  to  do  this;  and 
then  I  busily  set  to  work,  for  I  had  a  full, 
unrestricted  view.  Then  I  saw  the  deli- 
cate fingers  again  surreptitiously  inch 
t<)ward  the  pipe;  again  he  seized  hia 
tobacco,  pres.sed  it  rapidly  in  the  bowl, 
and,  in  another  second,  the  General's 
face  again  became  the  merest  outline 
behind  mighty  clouds  of  smoke.  In 
about  three  minutes  this  relay  of  tobacco 
wa.s  also  consumed ;  the  Marshal  knock- 
e<l  the  ashes  out  of  the  pipe,  laid  it  again 
resignedly  on  the  desk,  and  once  more 
turned  his  face  smiling  to  the  artist. 
Hardly  had  I  got  fairly  going  again, 
when  the  fingers  reached  for  the  pipe, 
and  Vesuvius  was  in  full  operation  once 
more.  I  have  regretted  that  I  didn't 
keep  exact  count,  for  this  exhibition  of 
the  smoker's  art  was  the  most  startling 
I  have  ever  beheld ;  I  am  confident  that, 
in  the  hour  and  a  half  of  the  sitting,  the 
Marshal  filled  his  pipe  at  least  twenty 
times.  • 

I  attempted  to  keep  up  the  conversa- 
tion, but  my  French  frequently  failed 
me,  and  once    in    particular    I    became 


A  Pantry  Sign 

For  Summer 


Float  in  Every  Bowl  of  Milk 
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Crisp  and  Butter  for  Playtinte 
Confections 


We  wish  that  Puffed  Grain  lovers 
could  in  summer  have  a  pantry  sign 
like  this.  For  all  day  long  one  should 
remember   these    supreme    delights. 

One  is  whole  wheat  with  every  food 
cell  broken.  Bubble  grains,  thin  and 
flaky,  puffed  to  eight  times  norma! 
size. 

One  is  whole  rice,  steam  cxpludeii 
— flimsy,  airy  morsels  with  a  taste 
like  toasted  nuts. 

The  Ideal  Foods  For 
Children 

These  are  the  reasons  for  serving 
Puffed  Grains  in  abundance: 

They  are  the  best-cooked  cereals 
in  existence — the  only  cereal.s  with 
every  food  cell  blasted  for  easy,  quick 
digestion 

They  are  whole  grains  made  wholly 
digestible.  They  supply  whole-grain 
nutrition. 

They  are  food  confections,  entic- 
ing in  their  taste  and  texture.  So 
children  revel   in  them. 

They  make  breakfast  a  joy.  They 
give  the  herrv  dish  .i  multiplied  de- 
light. 

No  other  grain  food  makes  the 
milk  so  attractive. 

They  take  the  place  of  sweetmeats. 


Use  Like  Nut  Meats  on 
Ice  Creant 
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Quebec  Bridgfe  Protected  by  Jamieson's  Paint 


Where  Protection  is  of  Vital  Importance,   You'll  Find 

JAMIESON'S    PAINT 

After  the  most  exhaustive  tests  had  been  made  which  were  spread  over  a  period  of 

four  years,  the  Board  of  Engineers  finally  selected  Jamieson's   Paint  exclusively  for 

the  final  coat. 

USE    JAMIESON'S    PAINT    WHEREVER    PAINT    IS    NEEDED.      ITS    QUALITY 

MEANS    AN    ATTRACTIVE    AND    DURABLE    PROTECTION.     THE    PRICE    IS 

MODERATE. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  write  us,  and  we'll  tell  you  who  can. 

R.  C,  JAMIESON    &    COMPANY,    LIMITED,    MONTREAL,    P.Q. 

ESTABLISHED     1858 
Owning  and  Operating  P.  D.   Dods  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


hopelessly  entangled.  While  I  was 
struggling  'with  my  sentences,  trying 
vigorously  to  make  my  meaning  clear, 
Foch  astonished  me  by  breaking  into 
perfect  English,  telling  me  in  my  own 
tongue  what  I  was  trj-ing  to  say. 

"But  they  told  me  that  you  spoke  no 
English!"  I  said,  in  accents  that  showed 
my  surprise. 

He  smiled  and  said,  in  perfect  Eng- 
lish again: 

"Sometimes — for  my  friends!" 

In  the  course  of  the  sitting  I  referred 
to  the  trouble  I  was  having  with  my 
passport. 

The  Marshal's  aide  asked  to  see  it, 
glanced  through  it,  and  disappeared 
with  it.  In  half  an  hour  he  returned 
and  handed  me  the  passport  vised.  If 
any  one  wants  quick  action  in  Paris,  I 
would  advise  him  to  get  into  immediate 
personal  touch  with  Marshal  Foch ! 

Despite  the  smoky  atmosphere,  I  did 
obtain  a  complete  view  of  the  Marshal's 
remarkable  face.  It  has  more  lines  than 
any  other  face  I  have  ever  seen.  His 
head  is  large;  its  most  striking  char- 
acteristics are  the  heavy-lidded  eyes — 
heavy-lidded,  though  keen^ — the  eyes  of 
a  student,  a  reader,  a  thinker,  and  the 
lines  of  expression  that  radiate  from 
those  eyes  are  so  numerous  that  they 
register  a  remarkable  variety  of  expres- 
sions. He  has  not  much  hair,  though  he 
is  not  bald;  it  is  simply  thin  and  gray. 
His  photographs  usually  show  him  with 
his  cap;  and  this  makes  the  man  look 
years  younger.  Despite  the  lines  of  his 
face  the  expression  is  so  keen  and  so 
tremendously  alive  and  alert  that  were 
it  not  for  his  thin,  gray,  almost  white 
hair,  one  would  give  him  the  benefit  of 
ten  years.  His  nose  is  what  I  might 
call  rugged;  there  is  an  abrupt  change 
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of  angle  on  the  sides  as  observed  from 
the  front,  and  his  chin  is  swung  well 
to  the  right.  The  Marshal  has  a  way  of 
thrusting  the  chin  forward  a  bit  and  at 
the  same  time  pushing  forward  his  under 
lip.  His  lips  are  rather  thin  and  close 
tightly.  The  mouth  is  one  sided,  cor- 
responding to  the  swing  of  the  chin,  so 
that  his  mustache,  which  is  quite  gray, 
seems  to  be  off  centre,  and  to  be  much 
higher  on  the  right  side  of  his  face  than 
on  the  left.  The  cheek  bones  are  strong- 
ly modeled  but  not  at  all  sharp,  and  the 
jawbones  show  distinctly  under  his  ears 
— his  ears,  by  the  way,  being  rather 
heavy  in  size  and  form. 

The  French  language  has  been  used  as 
the  language  of  diplomacy  because  it  has 
so  many  adjectives,  which  enable  it  to 
express  clearly  anything.  In  just  this 
way  the  hundreds  of  lines  sharply  cut  in 
Marshal  Foch's  face  seem  to  have  been 
cut  there  to  express  all  emotions,  and  all 
their  varying  nuances.  Any  picture 
which  shows  these  lines  gives  the  effect 
of  a  man  ten  years  older  than  Foch  in 
real  life  seems  to  be.  Foch  is  a  nervous 
man,  but  he  has  his  nerves  entirely 
under  control ;  there  is  no  tremor,  no 
unsteadiness,  but  everywhere  a  look  of 
radiant  health.  The  skin  has  good  color, 
not  a  bright  flush,  but  a  full-blooded  ap- 
pearance. The  eyelids  close  and  open 
smartly  when  he  winks,  and  his  gaze  is 
as  steady  as  that  of  a  young  man. 

I  was  a  little  puzzled  at  first  about  the 
color  of  his  eyes. 

"What  color  do  you  think  they  are?" 
asked  the  Marshal. 


He  jumped  from  his  chair,  walked 
swiftly  over  to  where  I  was  sitting  and 
thrust  his  face  into  mine,  so  that  it  was 
only  a  few  inches  away. 

"See  for  yourself!"  he  said. 

The  great  affection  and  respect  in 
which  everybody  around  him  holds  Mar- 
shal Foch  were  constantly  manifest.  He 
has  such  natural  dignity  that  he  is  able 
to  unbend,  laugh  and  joke  with  his  aides 
and  treat  them  on  a  basis  of  easy  famili- 
arity; yet  never  does  he  forget  that  he 
is  a  Marshal  of  France  and  never  do  his 
subordinates  fail  to  observe  the  respect 
due  to  his  rank — and,  above  all,  to  the 
man  himself.  He  is  a  man  without  a 
pose,  the  sort  to  whom  his  aide  could 
easily  relate  an  amusing  incident,  know- 
ing beforehand  that  the  story  would  be 
appreciated.  In  fact,  twice  during  the 
afternoon  one  of  his  staff  appeared,  and 
leaning  forward  spoke  to  the  General, 
who  on  both  occasions  burst  into  a 
hearty  laugh.  I  have  known  few  men 
who  laugh  so  well.  His  simplicity  and 
dignity  were  reflected  in  his  clothes.  His 
uniform  was  the  type  which  I  under- 
stand he  likes  best  to  wear;  it  is  so  un- 
ostentatious that  it  resembles  the  poilu 
costume.  The  Marshal  wore  no  decora- 
tions, the  only  insignia  of  his  rank  being 
the  tiny  stars  of  the  Marshal  that  are  on 
both  sleeves. 

I  feared  that  the  painting  made  the 
Marshal  look  too  old,  and  asked  him  if 
he  thought  so.  He  looked  at  it  quietly 
and  said — the  reply  has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  sum  up  his  character: 

"No.  I  am  old.  And  you  must  be 
true." 


Muzzling  the  Truth  in   Paris 


Hdw  the  French  Oensorn   Work — 
Mnxt  Get  Back  to  Truth 


T^HE  world  agrees  on  one  point,  with 
reference  to  the  peace  negotiations — 
that  they  have  been  characterized  by  too 
much  old-fashioned  see-sawing  and  too 
little  straightforward  handling  of  sub- 
jects in  the  open.  Mark  Sullivan,  writ- 
ing in  Collier's  Weekly,  goes  further  and 
says  that  the  world  needs  to  get  back 
to  truth.  It  is  quits  apparent  that  the 
official  habit  of  regulating  everything  to 
be  published  that  grew  up  with  the  war 
is  still  strongly  ingrained  in  the  official 
mind  and,  as  Mr.  Sullivan  declares,  the 
time  has  come  for  a  change.  His  ex- 
planation of  some  of  the  things  that 
are  being  done  in  Paris  are  both  aston- 
ishing and  amusing.     He  says: 

Whe*^*^  er  among  the  agitated  peace 
doctors  at  Paris  or  in  the  comparative 
detachment  of  America,  when  1  reflect 
on  the  troubles  of  a  sick  and  sorely 
wounded  world,  I  arrive,  as  everybody 
else  does,  at  a  diagnosis  that  is  many- 
sided  and  intricate.  But  of  one 
thing  I  never  cease  to  be  confident:  if 
a  really  big  doctor  were  called  in,  there 
is  one  thing  he  would  do  first — he 
would  throw  open  the  windows  and  let 
in  the  air  and  sun;  thereafter  he 
might  make  a  very  complex  diagnosis, 
or  he  might  make  a  simple  one;  he 
might  recommend  one  treatment  or  an- 
other, or  he  might  say  there  is  no  cure 
except  time  and  rest;  or  he  might  give 
the  case  up  as  beyond  his  powers.  But 
the  disinfecting  quality  of  air  and  the 
clarifying  effect  of  the  sun  I  am  sure  he 
would  insist  upon.  And  I  think  they 
would  do  a  great  deal  toward  at  least 
.totting  the  world  on  its  way  to  recov- 
ery. 

By  light  and  air  I  mean  truth.  And 
truth  is  not  in  Paris.  Truth  is  not  in 
Europe,  and  has  not  been  for  nearly 
five  years.  Truth  has  ceasetl  to  func- 
tion. With  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
truth  went  the  way  of  everything  else — 
it  was  "taken  over  by  the  Government." 
It  was  rationed.  As  with  bread  and 
wool  and  butter  and  cheese  and  goose- 
berry jam,  the  Government  took  over 
the  sources  of  supply  and  the  machinery 
of  distribution  and  the  public  was  al- 
lowed to  have  as  much  as  the  Govern- 
ment thought  was  good  for  it.  But  the 
case  is  worse  with  truth  than  with  jam ; 
the   Governments   may   seize    the    other 


commodities  and  only  let  them  out  in 
doles,  but  at  least  no  Government  adul- 
terates them. 

When  one  says  the  truth  has  not 
come  out  of  Europe  for  five  years,  it 
sounds  like  a  loose  and  easy  general- 
ization. But  when  you  reflect  upon  it 
that  is  literally  the  case.  If  you  start 
with  Germany  and  her  allies,  everybody 
will  admit  that  on  the  1st  day  of  August, 
1914,  truth  ceased  to  function,  ceased 
to  flow  out  spontaneously  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  case  of  France,  Eng- 
land, and  the  rest  of  Europe  differs  from 
Germany  only  in  degree.  During  war 
time  all  truth  is  divided  into  two  kinds: 
there  is  agreeable  truth  (agreeable, 
that  is,  to  the  Government) — that  kind 
is  put  out  as  propaganda;  and  there  is 
every  other  kind  of  truth — all  of  that 
kind  is  censored.  The  Governments 
built  up  elaborate  mechanisms  to  handle 
both  kinds;  they  built  them  up,  not  only 
at  home,  but  in  the  countries  of  their  al- 
lies. There  were,  and  still  are,  elaborate 
mechanisms  for  propaganda  and  elabor- 
ate mechanisms  for  censorship.  During 
the  five  years  of  war  all  the  Govern- 
ments have  dealt  with  truth  through 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  agencies. 
The  system  came  into  being  as  an  inci- 
dent of  war,  but  now  the  point  of  view 
has  been  held  by  Government  officials 
so  long  and  so  continuously  that  it  has 
became  their  normal  way  of  looking  at 
things.  They  aren't  able  to  stop  and 
don't  want  to  stop.  The  hardest  thing 
to  demobilize  is  the  official  mind;  and 
that  is  precisely  the  thing  most  neces- 
sary to  demobilize  before  the  world  can 
get  back  to  normal.  Probably  it  won't 
be  done  until  cither  there  is  an  explosion 
or  some  man  comes  along  who  apprec- 
iates the  disinfecting  and  aerating  and 
healing  qualities  of  truth  and  frankness 
— some  one  who  will  root  out  all  the  or- 
ganizations of  Government-paid  cen- 
sors and  Government-paid  propagand- 
ists for  the  manipulation  of  truth.  There 
is  one  such  man  at  the  Paris  Conference. 
Among  the  observers  who  used  to  talk 
about  the  personnel  of  the  various  dele- 
gations, one  was  struck  by  the  frequency 
v.ith  which  people  told  you  that  the  big- 
gest man  at  the  Conference  was  Vcn- 
izolos,  the  Greek.  (President  Wilson 
is  among  those  who  hold  that  opinion.) 
It  made  you  curious  to  learn  more  about 
Venizelos  and  when  I  asked  a  person 
who  knew  him  well  just  what  was  the 
quality  that  distinguishes  him,  the  re- 
ply was :  "Well,  for  one  thing,  Venizelos 
never  says  publicly  what  he  doesn't  say 
privately."  And  a  man  of  that  simplic- 
ity and  cander  is  a  rare,  a  very  rare 
bird,  among  the  statesmen  who  are  run- 


Our  One  Great 


/A/TJE^iMATIONAl. 


Summer  Tour 

THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

British  Columbia^Washin^tonanB  Oregon 


THE  FINEST  RAILTRIPIN  THE  WORLD 

MOST  GORGEOUS  SCENERY 
FORTY  EVERGREEN  GOLF  LINKS 


TBECOOLESTJUhMER- 


A  wonderful  trip  in  a  wonderful  country.  New 
western  scenes;  interesting,  modem,  growing  cities; 
mountain  ranges  and  peaks  as  big  as  forty  Switzer- 
lands;  2,000  miles  of  inland  seas;  thousands  of  lakes, 
some  of  them  100  miles  long;  finest  salmon  and  trout 
fishing  in  the  world;  sea  beaches  for  teithing,  yachting, 
canoeing,  and  all  aquatic,  field  and  outdoor  sports,  and 
— the  climate. 

Bright,  sunny  days,  temperature  rarely  over  81 
degrees,  and  a  sound  restful  sleep  every  night. 

A  tour  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  a  perfectly  satis 
factory  holiday  and  it  is  a  sound  investment. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  to  any  commerci:iI 
organization  in  Oregon,  Washington  or  British  Colum 
bia,  or  to  Herbert  Cuthbert,  Secretary.  Pacific  NorCi 
west  Tourist  Association,  maintained  by  governmen 
funds  to  give  free  information,  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg.,Seattle. 
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Our  Trade  Mark     CERES-  Goddess  ol  Agriculturt 


Farmers    Object    To   Bein 
Like   A   Flock  of  Sheep 

A  FARMKI!— a  Rural  Caniidn  subseri- 
i>fr.  from  Irficust  Hill.  York  Co., 
Ontario — whose  name  Is  iriven  in  Rural 
Canada  May  issue.  Is  t.vplcal  ot  the 
«o!id,  thinkinii  farmers,  who  are  coming 
in  to  see  us,  and  writing  us  dally,  say- 
ing  in   effect: 

"I  don't  know  how  to  t»'ll  you  what 
I  want  to  say.  as  I  am  not  much  good 
at  writing,  or  speaking,  l>ul  I  lan  think, 
and  I  can  jeel  and  I  Just  want  to  tell 
.vou  tf>  k''ep  right  on  for  T  appreciate 
what  you  are  doing  for  us;  and  lots 
more  think   as  1   do. 

"I  oljject  to  being  herded  like  a  flock 
of  fihrep,  with  other  farmers,  and  Just 
one  or  two  men  having  ail  the  say  for 
us :  One  man  will  get  up  and  talk  a 
Jot,  or  write  a  letter  to  a  paper,  and 
then    people    call    that    •pnt)llc    opinion.' 


i3i'te3li;;:,L;:.L.;„.L:j.ii;,. 
g   Herded 


C.^^^^I^r^ 


It's  nonsense  as  we  all  know  right  well. 

"I  am  for  the  United  Farmers  and 
organization,  but  we  cannot  afford  to 
lose  our  heads  ;  and  we  do  not  want 
everyl>ody  to  be  farmers." 

You  will  want  to  read  the  rest  of  this 
deep,   true  testimonial,  as  given  on   page 
:;  of  Rural  Canada  for  May. 
*       *       • 

Rural  Canada  has  established  itself  as 
''a  welcomed  fjuest — a  pcrsnnalitif — and 
different  !"  It  has  gotten  Into  tlic  rer/i 
heartu  of  the  .lolid,  thinking  rural  people, 
who  are  the  'salt  of  the  earth'  and  the 
backbone  of  Canada. 


Rural  Canada  specializes  on  Farmimi 
With  I'riirer,  the  Farming  business,  and 
the  Farm  hr)me.  , 


lOditor  and    (leneral   Manager. 
(■.\N.\i).\    I'WRMBRS'    PUBLISMINO    SYNDICATE. 
Suites  1101-2  Temple  Bldg..  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Suhncriptions  are  taken  for 
'Rural  Canada"  only  throuyh 
the  mails,  an  ice  do  not  em- 
ploy  solicitors,  or  atients,  save 
local  enthusiastic  subscribers, 
irho  (jet  clubs  of  their  friends 
and  neighbors  for  ''Rural  Can- 
ada," because  then  like  "Rural 
Canada."  Subscriptions  arc 
,$1  a  year  in  advance.  Ten 
cents  per  sample  copy.  No 
free  copies !  Club  raisers  on 
"Rural  Canada"  subscriptions 
send  us  $2  for  three  new  or  re- 
newal subscriptions  and  keep 
$1  in  commission  for  the  time 
spent.  On  clubs  of  five,  they 
send  us  S-T  and  keep  $2.  On 
clubs  of  ten  they  send  us  ,$5 
and  keep  $,5  for  time  and  com- 
mission. 


It  lives  to  serve  its  readers,  to  niake  farm  life 
happier  and  better,  and  to  make  farming  and  farm 
home  life  easier  and  mon*  attractive  through  en- 
slaving poorer  to  do  the  work  lieretofore  done  by 
sweat    and    brawn. 

*  •  * 

.V  new  day  has  dawned  in  Canadian  farming.  The 
tidi-   has  turned.     Watch  It  rise  ! 

Y'ou  will  need  to  read  and  follow  Rural  Canada  in 
this  new  movement  as  it  is  leading  the  way. 


Chks.  C.  Nixon^  who  believes 
tn  people  who  siffn  their  nunea 
end  tthow  their  faces  so  Uist 
we  may  all  see  Bad  Icnow  whom 
we  can  trust! 


niriK  the  world  to-day.  Statesmen  make 
their  public  utterances,  not  wiih  the 
idea  of  throwing:  all  the  facts  on  the 
table,  but  with  the  purpose  of  affecting 
public  opinion  in  a  certain  way,  what- 
ever way  will  serve  l!it  statesman's  ends 
at  that  particular  moment  of  expe- 
diency. Five  years  of  war  psychology 
have  given  them  the  propagandist  point 
of  view.  Public  opinion  is  a  thing  to  be 
manipulated.  To  make  a  speech  which 
has  no  purpose  other  than  to  clarify  the 
situation,  to  address  the  public  with  sim- 
ple candor,  is  a  thing  never  dreamed  of. 
In  the  present  condition  of  ^.he  world, 
a  statesman  who  will  talk  publicly  as  he 
talks  privately,  who  will  rid  himself  of 
pose  and  affectation,  who  will  shake  off 
the  taint  of  self-consciousness,  and  look 
at  the  world  objectively,  and  deal  with 
the  world  in  simple  candor,  such  a  man, 
in  the  present  state  of  things  can  go  a 
long    way. 

Mr.  Sullivan  goes  on  to  show  some  of 
the  trying  and  at  the  same  time  humor- 
ous handicaps  under  which  the  corres- 
pondents at  Paris  work.  The  French 
censors  pass  on  all  copy  sent  out  for  the 
United  States  and  do  it  by  methods 
all  their  own.  The  French  censorship 
is  very  frank,  and  the  newspapers  sim- 
ply leave  blanks  where  the  blue  pencil 
is  at  work.  Here  is  a  typical  story  on 
the  front  page  of  a  French  daily: 

AROUND  THE  GREEN  TABLE 

Transactions  of  the  Peace  Conference 
Yesterday 

Then  the  reporter  starts  off: 

■'No  one  knows  exactly  what  was  de- 
cided yesterday.  The  delegates  were  re- 
ticent." We  believe,  however,  that  the 
Russian   question ..." 

At  that  point  the  report  breaks  off 
in  the  middle  of  the  .sentence,  and  then 
comes  a  long  blank  space,  in  which  the 
only  words  are: 

"32  lignes  censurees"  (32  lines  cut 
out  by  the  censor). 

The    trustful    reporter    resumes: 

"Perhaps  the  censor  will  permit  us 
to  say  that  at  the  conference  yesterday 
afternoon  .  .  ." 

But  the  censor  didn't  and  there  follows 
another  blank  space  marked  as  before — 
"32  lignes  censurees — and  the  net 
total  of  the  article  remaining  consisted 
of  the  concluding  words:  "The  prelim- 
inary conference  is  expected  to  finish 
its    work    to-morrow    morning." 

At  that  the  French  editor  was  better 
off  than  the  American  correspondents. 
The  French  editor  wrote  his  stuff  and 
put  it  in  the  paper,  and  when  his  paper 
appeared  the  next  day  he  knew  exactly 
what  had  happened  to  it.  At  least,  the 
thing  was  off  his  mind.  But  the  Amer- 
ican correspondent  never  knew.  The 
American  correspondent  wrote  his  dis- 
patch and  took  it  to  the  Bourse  Building 
where  the  French  telegraph  company 
and  the  French  and  American  censors 
have  their  combined  offices) ,  and  stuck  it 
in  a  little  wicket — and  thereafter  he 
had  no  means  of  knowing  what  had  'oeen 
its  fate.  He  would  not  be  able  to  see 
his  paper  for  four  or  five  weeks.  His 
editors  across  the  Atlantic  could  not 
know  whether  or  not  any  oarticular 
dispatch  had  been  censored.  It  might 
happen  tljat  ten  days  or  two  weeks  after 
the  filing  of  the  cablegram  the  corres- 
pondent would  get  a  formal  notice.  This 
formal  notice  came,  not  from  the  censor 
— the  censor  was  much  too  busy  to  both- 
er with  letting  you  know  that  he  had 
thrown  your  dispatch  in  the  wastebasket. 
The  notice  came  from  the  telegraph 
company  to  tell  you  that  the  dispatch 
hadn't  been  sent,  and  that  you  could 
come  around  and  get  your  money  back. 

World  Owes 

200  Billions 

(inisii   Indebtednesn   Has   Movnted 

During    War   Period   From 

27  Billions 


"T^HE  gross  indebtedness  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  has  arisen  in  four  years 
from  27  to  more  than  200  billion  dol- 
lars, according  to  a  statement  prepared 
by  the  Mechanics  and  Metals  National 
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Bank  of  New  York.  According  to  this 
statement,  the  indebtedness  of  the  seven 
nations  which  were  chiefly  engaged  in 
carrying  forward  the  Great  War  amount- 
ed to  194  billion  dollars  on  Jan.  1,  1919, 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  having  the 
largest  debts  of  any  of  the  belligerents, 
France  being  third  after  these  countries, 
while  next  in  turn  were  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Russia,  the  United  States  and 
Italy.  The  United  States  came  into  the 
war  after  the  other  nations,  and  that 
fact  set  it  apart  from  the  common  trend, 
notwithstanding  that  war  expenditures 
here  from  1917  forward  were  more  than 
those  of  any  other  single  belligerent. 
According  to  the  statement : 

The  indebtedness  of  Great  Britain, 
which  in  the  middle  of  1914  represent- 
ed -i  mortgag'.'  enua!  to  4  per  cent,  of 
the  nation's  wealth,  now  represents  a 
mortgage  equal  to  more  than  44  per  cent, 
of  that  wealth.  The  indebtedness  of 
Germany,  which  in  1914  represented  a 
mortgage  of  6  per  cent,  of  Germany's 
national  wealth,  now  represents  a  mort- 
gage of  nearly  50  per  cent  of  that  wealth. 
For  Austria-Hungary  the  increase  hao 
been  to  60  per  cent  of  the  nation's  wealth, 
for  France  and  Russia  to  45  per  cent., 
and  for  the  United  States  8  per  cent 

Comparison  of  the  Jan.  1,  1919,  fig- 
ures with  the  national  debt  figures  as 
they  stood  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
on  August  1,  1914,  is  given  as  follows: 

Gross  Debt  of       Aug.  1.  1914         Jan.  1,  1919 
United    States     ..$  1,000,000.000  %  21,000.000.000 
Great    Britain    .  .  .      3,500,000,000       40,000.000,000 

France     6,600,000,000       30.000.000.000 

Russia     4.600.000,000       27,000.000,000 

Italy     2,800,000,000       12,000,000,000 


German  Empire  and 

States      $  5,200,000,000  $  40,000,000,000 

Austria-Hungary        3.700.000.000       24,000,000.000 


Gntentje  Nations.  .{18,400,000,000  $130,000,000,000 


Teutonic    Nations. $  8.900.000.000  t  64,000,0*0,000 
Gross    Debt,    All.  .$27,300,000,000  $194,000,000,000 

Vast  as  the  above  figures  are,  the 
debt  obligations  of  the  nation  will  not 
L'nd  even  here,  says  the  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle,  commenting,  in  a 
recent  issue,  on  these  figures. 

A  gross  total  of  194  billion  dollars  for 
the  countries  given,  acknowledge  only 
the  war  indebtedness,  as  added  to  the 
indebtedness  of  1914.  It  makes  no  al- 
lovv-ance  for  obligations  to  be  incurred 
for  further  military  purposes,  for  the 
demobilizing  of  armies,  and  for  pension- 
ing them.  Nor  does  it  allow  for  the  res- 
toration and  replenishment  expendi- 
tures that  will  impose  upon  the  nations 
the  duty  to  incur  further  loans.  There 
will  be,  beside  the  expense  of  demobiliz- 
ing the  armies,  the  work  of  rebuilding 
and  restoring,  of  housing  on  an  unparal- 
leled scale  and  of  roadmaking.  There 
will  be  the  imperative  need  of  agricul- 
tural development,  shipbuilding  and  the 
improvement  of  transportation,  to  say 
nothing  of  schemes  of  economic  and 
social  reform  that  are  regarded  as  abso- 
lutely essential  to  future  national  effi- 
ciency. 

The  bank  concludes  with  a  few  cheer- 
ing thoughts  on  the  ability  of  the  world 
to  wipe  out  its  debts  if  business  devel- 
ops along  sound  lines. 

The  determining  factor  of  the  whole 
matter  in  the  future  will,  after  all,  lie 
not  so  much  in  the  bulk  of  indebtedness 
as  in  the  productive  power  of  the  people 
who  support  the  indebtedness.  Depend- 
ing upon  the  wealth  production  of  the 
people,  the  support  of  war  debts  will  be 
governed  accordingly,  and  debts  will  be 
wiped  out  not  by  any  repudiation  or  con- 
scription, but  by  encouraging  industry, 
trade,  commerce  and  economic  activity 
f  every  kind. 


Grinding-  the  Danes 


HoH!  Germani/  Tried  to  Pru-ssianizr 
the  (^onqiiered  Slesvig 


T  TNDER  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty, 
the  people  of  Slesvif-Holstein  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  d.cide  whether 
they  will  stay  under  German  rule  or  go 
back  to  Denmark.  There  may  be  some 
doubt  as  to  the  decision  of  the  Holstein- 
ers,  who  are  largely  German;  but  the 
decision  of  Slesvig  is  beyond  any  ques- 
tion. Slesvig  has  always  remained 
Danish  in  heart,  despite  the  grim  and 
thoroughly  Prussian  methods  of  stamp- 
ing out  the  spirit  of  the  people.  Ac- 
cording to  Karl  Larsen  in  The  Nation. 
the  Germans  tried  to  Prussianize  Sles- 
vig, but  failed  completely.  Of  their 
methods,  he  writes: 

Foremost  was  the  effort  to  suppress 
the  Danish  language.  War  was  waged 
on  it  in  the  press  and  the  church,  in 
meetings  and  associations,  through  the 
courts  and  the  administration,  and  most 
of  all  the  common  schools.  In  fact,  the 
common  .schools  soon  became  the  chief 
tool  of  Germanization.  First,  a  reason- 
able amount  of  instruction  in  German 
was  required ;  then  German  was  made 
the  vehicle  of  instruction  in  many  class- 
es; and  finally,  Danish  was  almost  com- 
pletely forced  out  of  the  schools.  Noth- 
ing remained  but  a  few  periods  of  op- 
tional religious  instruction  in  the  moth- 
er tongue.  Sometimes  even  this  instruc- 
tion was  given  at  a  time  when  the  other 
children  were  on  the  play-ground,  or 
requests  for  it  were  denied,  and  Danish 
children  were  intimidated  by  abusive 
language.  There  were  many  other  ex- 
amples of  petty  persecution  of  school 
children.  They  were  punished  for  speak- 
ing Danish  on  the  playground,  and  were 
forced  to  sing  hated  songs,  such  as  "I 
am  a  Prussian  Lad."  Not  content  with 
this,  Prussian  officials  forbade  all  pri- 
vate instruction  in  the  Danish  language 
and  made  every  effort  to  hinder  parents 
from  sending  their  children  to  schools 
in  Denmark. 


Reji?atefi!.  the  Danes  complained  of  J 
these-  nl:uses,  and  called  attention  to  the  | 
disastrous  effect  on  the  schools  as  a  | 
whole.  In  vain  they  made  the  modest  re-  \ 
quest  that  two  hours  a  week  be  allowed  ; 
for  instruction  in  the  Danish  language,  j 
Most  of  all  they  hated  the  political  pur-  j 
pose  back  of  the  language  regulations,  j 
"I  see  in  this  arrangement  of  the  school  ; 
system,"  said  Lassen  in  the  Reichstag, 
"a  war  on  Danish  nationality  as  a  whole. 
I  «pe  in  it  efforts  directed  to  the  up- 
looting  of  Danism  as  quickly  and  as 
thoroughly  as  possible.  But  our  nation- 
ality we  neither  can  nor  will  ever  re- 
sign." 

When  appeals  failed,  the  Slesvigers 
organized  to  preserve  their  mother 
tongue.  When  Danish  was  driven  out 
of  the  public  schools,  they  organized 
private  schools;  when  these  were  closed, 
they  sent  their  children  to  Denmark  to 
school;  that,  too,  was  prohibited,  and  re- 
turning to  the  methods  of  more  primi- 
tive days,  they  employed  itinerant  school- 
masters. Finally  Danish  instruction  in 
the  homes  was  also  forbidden,  and  still 
the  children  learned  to  use  the  tabooed 
speech.  The  Association  for  Promoting 
the  Danish  Language  is  active  in  estab- 
lishing Danish  libraries  and  distributing 
Danish  books,  and  as  a  result  the  young 
Sle.svigers  speak  excellent   Danish. 

In  the  church  the  first  step  was  to 
put  in  pastors  whose  Danish  was  so 
wretched  that  the  whole  service  became 
a  farce.  Later,  German  services  were 
introduced  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Many 
were  the  complaints  of  the  pastors  who 
had  to  preach  German  sermons  to  empty 
pews.  Thus  one  pastor  found  on  a  Sun- 
day an  audience  of  one  servant  girl,  and 
she  understood  no  German.  She  had 
been  sent  by  the  family,  who  wished  to 
be  properly  represented  at  divine  ser- 
vices. The  language  situation  led  to  the 
organization  of  free  congregations,  that 
have  flourished  in  the  face  of  police 
regulations.  But  if  a  man  after  much 
delay  and  red  tape  succeeded  in  getting 
out  of  the  State  church  and  into  an  in- 
dependent congregation,  his  troubles 
were  not  at  an  end.  Persecutions  fol- 
lowed him  even  to  the  grave.  "No  tolling 
of  bells,  no  prayer,  no  hymns  must  be 


The  Ideal  Floor  Covering 


What  could  be  more  appropriate  for  summer 
than  CREX  grass  rugs? 
Their  well-known  sanitary  qualities,  durability,  attrac- 
tiveness and  low  cost  stamp  them  at  once  as   ideal  for  the 
Hall,  Living  Room,  Dining  Room,  Bedroom,  Sun  Parlor  and  Porch. 
CREX   rugs   do   not   absorb   the   dust   and   dirt  which   even    screened 
windows  and  doors  invite.   Easily  cleaned  with  damp  cloth  and  light  shaking. 

The  natural  grass  blending  with  soft  neutral  color-designs  tends  to  virtually  link 
indoors    and    outdoors    as    one. 

Three  weaves-  DeLuxe,  Herringbone  and  Regular  -  in  wide  variety  of  patterns  and 
colorings    to    choose    from. 

All  grass   rugs  are  not  CREX.     Don't  be  deceived  by   imitalions.     Insist  on   the   genuine. 


Free  Color  Catalog 

Write  for  beautiful 
color  -  reproductions 
ofall  CREX  patterns. 
Roomtreatmentsand 
rug  sizes  also  shown. 


WHEN  BUYINC  CRASS  BUGS 
BE  SURE  THE  NAME 


IS  WOVEN  IN  THE  SIDE  BINDING 
ITS  YOin  PBOTFrTTON  ANOOURCUMIANTEE 


CREX  CARPET  COMPANY 

212  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


Your  Dealer 

If  your  dealer  hasn't 
in  stock  the  pattern, 
size  and  color  you 
want,  notify  us  giv- 
ing full    particulars. 


I.IVi:  I.\  -l-IIK  ol'K.N 
-Nothinii  is  so  hialllifiil  as 
frt^h  air  .ind  snnshino.  (^'t 
moif  of  it  this  siiiiimiT  Ity 
.sjK-iidinK  your  letsiin^  on  thi' 
lawn. 
O'lr     r.nwTi      riimilnn'     will 


SiljSSg|D| 


lain.'    i>rtikT.     jii    1  HiiiKin 
have      Iiwn      KiippUf\i      with 
^TkATJ-X^Hn    park    seaU. 
also  makf  folding  taftle.s 
inp  cots.  Rtwl*.  etc. 
Wrif^      for     (MtflloKiic      "W 
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Dominion  Textile  Co.^ 


LIMITED 


Notice  of  Dividend 

A  dividend  of  two  percent  (2'/i)  on  the 
Common  Slock  of  the  DOMINION  TEX- 
TILE COMPANY  LIMITED,  has  been  de- 
clared for  the  quarter  ending  JOth  June  1919. 
payable  July  2nd  to  shareholders  of  record 
June  14th.  1919. 

Ry  Ordo-  of  the  Board 

JA.S.  H.  WEBB. 
Montreal.  14th  M«y.  I9I'>  Svcntary-Treaiurer. 


ROYAL  VICTORIA 
COLLEGE 

MONTREAL 

A    RESIDENTIAL    COLLEGE    FOR 

WOMEN   STUDENTS    ATTENDING 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

{FottnJeJ  anj  tnJoiMj  iif  tkt  fefe   Rt.  Hon    Ruroti 
Strathfona  arul  Mount  Rosfal) 

Courses  loatling  t>  '  m  Art.s, 
sepnrati'  in  the  i  thouc 
for  men,  but  uml  •  iil  con- 
ditions;   and   to  degrees  in    inu?i  ' 

Applications  for  residence  shouUi 
be  made  early  h»  accommodation 
in  the   ColleKc   is  limited. 

For   prospectus    and    informatioti 
apply  to  The  Warden. 
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ve  to  Build  This  Tire 


Fourteen  years  ago  scientists  and  engi- 
neers commenced  the  work  which 
provides  a  better  tire  for  your  car 
to-dav. 

ml 

A  tire  which,  through  sheer  quahty  of 
design,  material  and  workmanship 
does  four  very  important  things 
for  you. 

1. — Renders  such  unusual  mileage  as  to 
materially  lower  your  year's  tire- 
bill. 

2. — Saves  on  gasoline  and  car  deprecia- 
tion greatly. 

3. — Adds  a  new  and  almost  unbelievable 
comfort  to  the  riding  of  any  car. 

4. — Is  ultimate  in  appearance. 


The  Goodyear  Cord  Tire,  strong  with 
the  strength  of  thousands  of  rub- 
ber-cushioned cords,  is  a  luxury 
tire  in  performance  which  yet  goes 
so  far  as  to  cost  less  in  the  end. 

It  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  Goodyear  policy 
of  ever  striving  towards  louder  motoring 
cost:  No  tire  built  with  an  eye  to  the 
present  price  can  ever  compete  with  it  in 
value. 

The  Goodyear  Service  Station  near  you  can  sup- 
ply your  needs  and  can  serve  you  too,  by 
advising  the  Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist 
Tube,  a  better,  thicker  tube  which  justifies 
its  price  by  longer  service  and  greater  tire 
mileage. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 
of  Canada,  Limited 
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LIMO- 
LEMON 

A  Fine  Summer 
Drink 

Dispensed  through  our  "Limo- 
Lemon"  Cooler.  Ask  for  it  at 
the  Soda  Fountains. 


Write  for  our 
SPECIAL  COOLER  OFFER 

One  Limo-Lemon  Cooler  with 
3-gallon  Globe  or  5-gallon  Bottle; 
Four  gallons  Limo-Lemon 
with  Advertising  Matter, 
complete  for  $22.50  net 
F.O.B.  Toronto. 

J.  Hungerford  Smith  Co. 

LIMITED 

19-25  Alice  Street 
TORONTO  -  ONTARIO 


Save  Forty  Per  Cent,  on  the  Cost  of 
Your  New  Building 

^E  have  been  in  the  building  business  fifty  years.     We  have   been  making 

Brantford    Sectional    Buildings    of    every    conceivable    kind    and    variety 

tor  niteen   years.  ' 

We   have   been   building  contractors   on   a   large    scale   all   this   time.     This    is 

ron'^rr<-Ur.»''"'i'^M'*"'?^  ,''"l'<''"^'  ^^  '^^«'  *0^  -^^eaper  than  individual 
contractors  can  build  a  similar  house  to  order. 

H^tLYJ'  '=°'"Pl«t'^d  --eady  for  occupation.  Doors  and  windows  are  in  place. 
?ot  nlneri  ZTfl''  'w"k'^?°5'  and  shutters  supplied.  These  buildings  are 
and  storm    *°^^*''"'  ''"*  ''°"«<'  »"<*  Jointed   to  withstand   the   rigors   of  wind 

Ind   mifl  \°°'^  ^°"  """''  *°  "*'''  *''^'"  ^"^  ^  screw-driver,  wrench,  spirit  level 

BRANTFORD 

SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 

are  adapted  for  such  uses  as 


WORKMEN'S    HOMES 
SUMMER    COTTAGES 
MISSION    BUILDINGS 
BOAT    HOUSES 
IMPLEMENT   SHEDS 


GARAGES 

ASSEMBLY    HALLS 
STORES 
RESIDENCES 


BANK   BUILDINGS 

EXHIBITION  BOOTHS 

SCHOOLS 

CHURCHES 

FRESH    AIR   COTTAGES 

WRITE  FOR   CATALOGUE 

^\Sfldinis' wp'™.1'"J"**''  •"  ''^"""f","!'  illustrated  catalogue  showing  the  various  classes 
think  nJff  Zfil^^  ■  w"!."^  ,*'°°-  "'""'  ^"^  «"'=*'  "t*"^"-  information  valuable  to  anyone 
on  wha?  ^e  can  Zfor  /o'i"  '°''   '*'  ">'"'y'"<^   ^o"   "-d^-   «"<)   -^   will   write  you   fully 

SCHULTZ  BROS.  CO.,  LIMITED 
BRANTFORD 
ONT.,  CANADA      j|sl , 


heard  on  the  burial  ground  when  mem- 
bers of  the  free  congregations  are  laid 
at  rest,  '  and  permission  to  have  separ- 
ate burial  grounds  was  denied. 

The  establishment  of  German  as  the 
sole  official  language,  and  its  exclusive 
use  in  the  lower  courts  and  the  local 
assemblies  also  caused  many  annoy- 
ances to  the  Danish  population.  Often 
compet(>nt  interpreters  were  not  provid- 
ed, and  many  a  North  Slesviger  suffer- 
ed when  his  only  offence  was  his  ina- 
bility to  use  the  German  language.  Bills 
written  in  a  non-German  language  were 
not  collectible.  In  no  case  were  meth- 
ods of  the  Prussian  gendarmes  and  otler 
officials  more  high-handtd  and  unbear- 
able than  in  tiioir  psr.secution  of  Danish 
meetings  anc  orpai'.:.iti;.r.s  Countioss 
instances  of  the  flagrant  abu.se  of  the 
po  i?e  power  in  this  rcsv  i  occiu-ed 
Of  late  years  the  many  "Tumvereins" 
have  been  special  objects  of  oersecution. 

But  nothing  roused  the  police  to  ac- 
tion quite  so  quickly  as  the  singing  of 
Danish  songs.  According  to  an  order 
i.ow  fifty  years  old,  Danish  songs  that 
might  stir  up  opposition  to  Prussia  were 
forbidden,  and  the  decision  in  individual 
cases  was  left  entirely  to  the  discretion 
of  the  police.  Therefore  no  Scandinav- 
ian song  was  secure  from  the  wrath  of 
the  gendarmes.  As  the  interruption  of 
Danish  gatherings  became  a  veritable 
obsession  with  them,  songs     that     had 


been  permitted  for  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years  were  suddenly  classed  as 
dangerous.  Fines  and  imprisonment 
were  repeatedly  imposed  for  the  sing- 
ing of  old  Danish  folk  songs,  student 
songs  and  even  religious  songs— all 
ot  them  most  innocent  and  void  of  polit- 
ical significance.  The  Danes  begged 
for  a  list  of  the  tabooed  songs,  but  as 
usual  the  Government  was  unwilling  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  police.  As  the 
war  approached,  the  regulations  con- 
trolling meetings  were  enforced  with 
greater  and  greater  stringency.  Among 
the  rnany  instances  the  best  known  is 
vhat  Roald  Amundsen  was  forbidden  to 
lecture  in  his  own  language  on  his  dis- 
covery of  the  South  Pole,  because— and 
this  was  the  only  official  reason  given 
—the  Norwegian  language  resembles 
the  Danish  too  closely. 

The  determined  efforts  of  Germany  to 
merge  this  pitifully  small  people  into 
an  all-pervading  Germanism  furnishes 
an  eloquent  example  of  the  stupidity  of 
any  attempt  to  attain  uniformity  by 
force.  The  persecuted  people  have  de- 
veloped a  virile  national  consciousness 
and  the  fervor  of  martyrdom.  Their 
rather  indifferent  adherence  of  half  a 
century  ago  to  the  Danish  language  and 
institutions  has  been  transformed  into 
an  ardent  love  for  their  mother  tongue 
and  a  determined  resistance  to  German- 
ization. 


The  Human  Side  of  Ferdinand 


Ex-Czar    of    Bulgaria    Had    Some 
Unusual  Personal  Traits 

'pHE  world  has  accept>?d  .a  very  low 
estimate  of  Ferdinand,  the  ex-Czar 
of  Bulgaria.  He  is  called  "the  Fox 
of  the  Balkans."  and  is  generally  depict- 
ed as  thoroughly  unscrupulous,  cunning 
and  debased.  His  record  proves  all  that 
but  it  seems  that,  after  all,  he  had  some 
humanly  decent  traits.  A  young  French 
man,  Frank  L.  Schovell,  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  a  private  secretary  to  Ferdinand 
in  1910,  which  was  just  shortly  after 
Ferdinand  had  boldly  announced  the 
complete  independence  of  Bulgaria  and 
his  own  assumption  of  the  title  of  Tsar. 
Schovell  is  now  publishing  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  a  series  of  articles  based  on 
his  diary  and  he  depicts  Ferdinand  as  a 
man  intensely  interested  in  all  things 
mechanical,  a  good  father  and  a  pos- 
sessor of  some  rather  unusual  traits. 
The  young  princes  do  not  appear  as 
favorably  as  the  father;  they  are  self- 
ish and  snobbish  young  puppies,  with 
most  of  the  faults  that  are  usually  at- 
tributed to  those  born  in  the  purple. 

Space  allows  for  only  a  few  extracts 
from  the  diary: 

Thereupon  he  took  me  into  a  small 
adjoining  salon  and  went  in  quest  of 
the  Tsar,  who  made  his  appearance  a 
few  minutes  later,  walking  with  a  heavy 
step.  When  one  is  king  and  half  a 
Bourbon,  one  is  entitled  to  have  the 
gout  betimes! 

Simply,  with  a  very  charming  smile, 
he  gave  me  his  hand,  which  is  slender 
and  heavily  beringed,  asking  me  ab- 
ruptly, "So  you,  a  Frenchman,  and, 
I  presume,  a  republican,  are  willing  to 
enter  the  service  of  a  king  who,  by 
definition  and  profession,  can  be  nothing 
of  the  sort.  Are  you  not  ashamed  to 
associate  with   me?" 

I  replied  that  I  did  not  feel  ashamed; 
that  my  conscience  would,  without  ap- 
prehension, adapt  itself  to  my  tempo- 
rary employment,  and  that  I  was  not 
an  anarchist.  A  few  minutes'  conversa- 
tion, which  was  briefly  a  profession  of 
friendship  and  high  esteem  for  M.  La- 
visse,  and  our  int->-view  came  to  an  end 
with  a  'Till  we  meet  at  Brussels'  from 
Ferdinand. 

The  truth  is,  Ferdinand  seems  gifted 
with  an  extraordinary  memory.  He 
furnished  new  and  striking  proofs  of 
this   in  the  pavilion  of  the  jewelers  of 


rue  de  la  Paix.  Precious  stones  seem  to 
have  no  secrets  for  him.  He  knows  all 
the  methods  of  cutting,  every  variety  of 
pearl,  all  the  details  of  the  process  of 
setting,  as  if  he  were  a  professional 
jeweler;  and  the  surprise  shown  by  all 
the  experts,  who  vied  with  each  other  in 
laying  before  him  their  most  beautiful 
pieces,  reached  its  climax  when  he  ex- 
claimed with  a  sigh,  "Ah,  were  I  not  a 
King,  I  should  be  a  jeweler!" 

His  endurance  is  extraordinary.  De- 
spite the  difficulty  which  walking,  or 
even  standing,  causes  him,  he  stopped 
long  before  each  show-case  and  gave  to 
each  exhibitor  the  impression  that,  were 
his  time  his  own,  he  would  stop  even 
longer.  How  many  times  a  day  he  flat- 
ters somebody's  self-esteem!  And  how 
cleverly  he  puts  in  practice  the  maxims 
of  La  Rochefoucauld ! 

Tuesday,  July  12.— I  accompanied  the 
isar  to  Antwerp.  We  traveled  in  the 
beautiful  car  which  brought  Ferdinand 
from  Sofia  to  Paris.  During  the  journev 
His  JWajesty  had  me  read  to  him,  in  the 
salon,  articles  from  Belgian  and  German 
newspapers,  interrupting  me  from  time 
to  t™e  to  point  out,  now  the  cathedral 
of  Malines,  rising  from  the  heart  of  the 
old  city,  and  again,  the  first  fortresses  of 
tnf  intrenched  camp  at  Antwerp,  with 
which  he  seems  to  be  very  well  ac- 
quainted. 

We  had  hardly  arrived,  when  we  made 

a    spurt    for    the    zoological    garden 

literally  a  spurt,  for  Ferdinand  recovers 
the  agihty  of  youth  when  it  comes  to 
visiting  a  zoo.  We  spent  at  least  two 
hours  with  the  animals.  His  iVIajesty  is 
a  terror  for  exact  ethnological  knowl- 
edge ;  he  knows  the  Latin  names  of  every 
species  without  looking  at  the  signs,  and 
never  makes  a  mistake  as  to  their 
habitat. 

Dined  to-night  with  the  princes. 
Their  idea  of  politeness  differs  fron 
mine:  being  probably  well  aware  thai 
I  know  absolutely  no  Bulgarian,  thev 
talked  nothing  but  Bulgarian  during  the 
whole  meal,  to  Weich,  an  Austrian  of 
the  ."uite,  when  they  might  easily  have 
.=poken  French  or  German.  Their  fathe" 
would  have  acted  differently. 

Vienna,      Wednesday,      July      27. 1 

traveled  alone  from  Paris  to  Vienna. 
Ferdinand  had  excused  me  from  turning 
j'side  with  him  to  Coburg,  where  he  went 
with  his  sons  to  celebrate  some  anni- 
versary or  other.  M.  de  Bourboulon  had 
warned  me  of  Ferdinand's  cult  for  anni- 
versaries. Every  day  he  turns  over 
the  records  of  his  own  life  and  of  those 
of  his  parents  and  kindred.  There  is 
not  a  day  in  the  year  when  something 
sad  or  merry  has  not  happened — birth, 
baptism,  betrothal,  marriage,  accession 
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Is  There  a  Foreign 

Watermark  on  your  Stationery? 


Use 

Canadian -Made 

Papers 

Canadian  -  made   papers  for 

Stationery 

Bool^lets 

Circulars 

Ledgers,  etc. 

Stock,  Certificates 

Wrapping  Papers 

arc  second  to  none  in 

quality  and  value. 


You  receive  a  convincing  letter  appealing  to  you 
to  buy  certain  goods,  because  they  are  MADK  IN 
CANADA.  You  hold  the  letter  up  to  the  light.  The 
watermark  shows  the  stationery  to  be  of  foreign  make. 
What  is  youl-  natural  mental  attitude  ? 

Your  correspondent  has  no  chance  to  explain  why  he  uses  foreip^n 
paper—and,  indeed  no  explanation  is  valid,  for  he  could  have  bought 
equally  good  paper  of  Canadian  make  without  spending  any  more 
money. 

You  see  the  importance  of  using  "Made  in  Canada"  stationery  ? 

Bond  papers  of  all  qualities  are  made  right  here  in  Canada- 
papers  for  every  purpose.  Make  it  a  personal  matter  to  see,  here- 
after, that  your  stationery  is  not  only  of  such  a  quality  as  represents 
your  house,  but  that  it  is  genuinely  MADE  IN  CANADA. 


Write  for  booklet,  "Some  Facts  About  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  of  Canada". 

CANADIAN  PULP  AND  PAPER  ASSOCIATION 

304  Shaughnessy  Building,  Montreal 
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Burroughs  Adding  Machine  of  Canada.  Limited 


Adding  -  BooP 


—  Calculating 


Windsor.  Ont. 


Machines 


"As  long  as  we  can  make  money  by 
saving  time,"  says  McBride's  Garage, 
Toronto,  "you'll  find  us  anxious  to  save 
time — whether  it's  the  time  of  a  mechanic 
or  a  bookkeeper.  That's  why  we  got  our 
Burroughs,  in  the  first  place." 


Repair  Pits  and  Dollar  Marks 

The  repair  pits  (like  the  one  in  the  picture  on  the  next  page) 
in  McBride's  Garage,  at  Toronto,  are  there  because  each  one 
enables  a  man  to  save  a  full  day  in  overhauling  a  car. 


And  in  the  office  of  McBride's 
there's  a  Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
which  is  just  as  big  a  time-saver  in  that 
end  of  the  work. 

"Minutes,"  says  Mr.  McBride, 
"mean  dollars,"  When  we  save  min- 
utes for  our  customers  we  save  dollars 
for  them — and  when  we  save  minutes 
for  ourselves  we  save  dollars  for  us. 
We  don't  overlook  any  chances  to  use 
time-saving  and  labor-saving  machines 
in  the  shop;  why  should  we  in  the 
office?  Our  Burroughs  saves  us  time' 
every  day — the  minutes  wear  dollar 
marks  when  you  come  to  count  up 
the  cost  of  the  extra  salaries,  and  the 


errors  we  would  have  if  it  weren't  for 
the  Burroughs." 

The  A  B  C  of  Business 

The  standard  Burroughs  line  em- 
braces machines  for  Adding,  for  Book- 
keeping and  for  Calculating — among 
them  a  model  which  will  fit  into  any 
business,  large  or  small,  and  repay  its 
cost  in  the  saving  of  a  few  months. 

Burroughs  offices  are  maintained  in  many 
Canadian  cities — St.  Johns,  Nfld. ;  Halifax, 
N.  8. ;  St.  John,  N.  B. ;  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal, P.  Q. ;  Ottawa,  Toronto  and  Hamilton, 
Ont. ;  Winnipeg,  Man. ;  Regina  and  Saska- 
toon, Bask. ;  Calgary  and  Edmonton,  Alta. ; 
Vancouver  and  Victoria,  B.  C. 
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It  Just  Happens  to  be  Toronto 

This  instance  of  money  saved  and  work  bettered  is  furnished 
by  a  Toronto  business — but  there  are  just  such  instances  all 
over  the  Dominion,  and  practically  everywhere. 


To  get  a  quick  idea  of  how  much 
time  and  work  a  Burroughs  can  save, 
look  at  the  way  Mc Bride's  Garage 
handles  its  customers'  statements: 

The  books  are  closed  at  6  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  the 
month — and  at  8  o'clock  the  state- 
ments (some  800  of  them)  are  in  the 
mail.  Items  are  posted  from  day  to 
day,  so  all  that  is  left  is  the  totaling 
and  mailing;  but  before  the  Burroughs 
Machine  was  put  in,  that  work  used  to 
take  until  3  or  4  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first. 


Then,  to  get  the  total  for  the  trial 
balance,  all  that's  necessary  is  to  run 
the  amounts  through  the  Burroughs — 
and  a  full  day  is  saved  there. 

So,  in  those  two  days  the  Burroughs 
saves  some  twenty-man-hours  of  valua- 
ble time — to  say  nothing  of  its  everyday 
routine  work  in  preparing,  totaling 
and  checking  figures  on  the  hundreds 
of  jobs  that  go  through  the  office. 

"I'm  sorry  we  didn't  have  the  ma- 
chine sooner,"  says  Mr.  McBride;  "it 
would  have  saved  us  a  lot  of  money." 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  of  Canada.  Limited 


Adding  —  Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 


Windsor.  Ont. 


Machines 
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to  the  throne,  a  fine  shot,  extreme  unc- 
tion— to  some  one  of  his  kin.  And  he 
remembers  the  said  evant  on  the  said 
day;  he  arranges  his  trips  carefully,  so 
as  to  be  in  a  given  place  at  a  given  hour. 
In  short,  Ferdinand  is  both  superstitious 
and  sentimental,  and  1o  such  a  degree 
that  he  doesn't  like  to  part  with  flowers 
which  he  has  picked  or  which  have  been 
given  him.  He  likes  to  take  his  bouquets 
with  him  on  his  journeys,  until  they  are 
ridured  to  dust;  and  even  then' I  am  not 


sure  that  he  doesn't  preserve  their  ashes 
in  a  priceless  urn. 

Saturday,  July  30. — I  have  discovered 
a  new  quality  in  Ferdinand:  he  is  the 
best  of  teachers  for  his  sons.  He  knows 
how  to  interest  without  over-tiring  them. 
He  instructs  them  almost  without  their 
knowing  it.  It  surely  will  not  be  his 
fault  if  they  grow  up  dunces,  for  ne' 
takes  infinite  pains  to  explain  every- 
thing he  shows  them.  Moreover,  the 
princes  are  just  as  good  pupils  as  their 
father  is  a  teacher. 


Arctic  Versus  Tropical  Travel 


.1  Cojnpariso))  of  Methods  <iinl  iln 
Pesulfs  Olifaiiird 


\1  ^HY  is  it  that  the  world  lends  so  rapt 
an  attention  to  the  exploits  of  the 
arctic  explorers  and  hears  so  little  of 
the  work  of  the  men  who  break  new- 
ground  through  the  tropics?  Such  is 
the  plaint  of  Theodore  De  Booy  in  the 
Scientific  Monthly.  He  contends  that 
the  tropical  explorer  has  infinitely 
greater  hardships  to  contend  with  and 
moreover  achieves  results  of  infinitely 
greater  value.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  he 
says  and  that  on  the  face  of  things  there 


is  no  reason  why  the  work  of  the  arctic 
traveler  should  have  been  glorified  be- 
yond the  work  of  the  brave  and  au- 
dacious men  who  have  piunged  into  the 
jungle's  fastnes.ses. 

The  comparison  that  the  writer  gives, 
while  somewhat  biased,  is  worth  con- 
sideration: 

Does  not  the  jungle  provide  all  that  is 
necessary  towards  a  happy  existence? 
Else  why  the  breadfruit  and  the 
banana?  And  does  not  the  coco  palm 
provide  the  material  for  the  building  of 
houses,  the  making  of  hats,  the  manu- 
facturing of  mats  and  clothing  and  at 
the  same  time  •  provide  food  in  varied 
form?  The  tropical  explorer  asks  for 
funds  only  in  order  to  spend  more  time 


on  the  hotel  veranda  and,  once  in  the 
bush,  needs  naught  beyond  the  abundant 
resources  of  nature!  As  a  result,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  the  tropical  expedi- 
tion is  all  too  scantily  furnished  with 
funds.  Why  trouble  with  clothing?  The 
natives  dispense  with  it.  Why  carry 
instruments  or  medicines?  The  tropical 
climate  makes  the  latter  unnecessary 
and,  as  for  the  instruments,  why  trouble 
to  take  observations  when  per  se  the 
tropical  explorer  is  discredited  before 
even  leaving  his  native  shores? 

And  now,  let  us  see  what  happens 
when  the  field  of  exploration  is  actually 
reached.  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak  of 
arctic  conditions  from  personal  experi- 
ence, but  any  reader  of  arctic  literature 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  situation  as 
I  shall  show  it  is  more  or  less  in  accord 
with  general  experiences.  As  a  parallel, 
I  shall  show  what  the  tropical  equiva- 
lents are  and  leave  the  reader  to  decide 
upon  the  vei'dict. 

The  arctic  explorer  leaves  his  base. 
He  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  goodly 
party,  which  makes  traveling  all  the 
jollier.  The  provisions,  be  they  ample 
or  be  they  scant,  are  packed  on  sleds, 
drawn  by  trusty  dogs.  Generally  the 
trusty  dogs  are  too  trusting,  as  they  not 
infrequently  wind  up  their  useful  career 
as  nourishment  for  the  explorers.  Pro- 
gress over  the  ice  is  fairly  rapid  and  at 
times  easy,  especially  when  the  ex- 
plorers are  riding  on  the  sleds.  One 
;an  see  in  all  directions.  There  are  no 
hostile  inhabitants  to  contest  the  right 


to  visit  the  region.  It  is  cold,  but  the 
special  clothes  that  are  worn  go  far  to- 
wards alleviating  this  hardship.  Camp 
is  made  at  night,  after  covering  perhaps 
as  much  as  twenty  or  more  miles,  a  sat- 
isfactory day's  progress.  No  time  is 
lost  in  setting  up  the  small  tents  and  in 
preparing  the  food  with  liquid  fuel. 
Outside  of  the  cold,  one  is  quite  content. 
The  tropical  explorer  leaves  his  base. 
Hf  usually  travels  alone  or  at  the  best 
with  but  one  companion.  No  matter 
who  the  chief  of  the  party  is,  he  will 
usually  quarrel  with  his  associates  be- 
fore the  expedition  has  progressed  very 
far.  This  is  due  not  to  a  mean  streak  in 
his  make-up,  but  to  the  irritating  effect 
of  the  climate  and  the  mosquitoes. 
None  but  two  saints — and  these  are 
scarce  upon  the  earth — would  travel  a 
hundred  miles  through  the  tropical  bush 
without  having  at  least  one  violent 
quarrel.  On  leaving  the  base,  certain 
provisions  have  to  be  taken  along.  The 
tropical  forest  is  not  nearly  so  generous 
with  its  gifts  as  one  hears  mentioned. 
The  provisions  that  are  taken  weigh  a 
great  deal  and  have  to  be  transported  on 
the  backs  of  the  carriers.  One  is  lucky 
to  obtain  sufficient  carriers.  Generally, 
the  demand  is  far  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply, so  that,  in  the  end,  the  amount  of 
food  that  goes  with  the  explorers  is  piti- 
fully small.  However,  the  tropical  ex- 
plorer is  by  nature  optimistic  and  gen- 
erally risks  the  chance  of  being  unable 
to  obtain  game  during  his  stay  in  the 
jungle.     Of  the   food   carried,   at   least 


go  into    every  letter 

Tat^e  on  one  and  you  ruin 
tZ  effect  or  the  Wfiole 

Into  every  letter  you  write,  there  goes  such  thought 
as  will  result  in  that  letter  creating  the  desired  impres- 
sion on  the  man  who  receives  it. 

You    dictate    it    with   care    to    a    stenographer,    then 
you  affix  several  cents'  worth  of  postage. 

The  paper  on  which  the  letter  is  written  is  the  fourth 
item  of  cost.  By  using  a  cheap  paper  vou  cannot  save 
more  than  a  small  fraction   of  the  total   cost. 

gitPHIMFllCai 

(Fac-simile  of  Watermark) 

is  Canada's  standard  high  grade  Bond  Paper.  The 
famous  "R"  Shield  Watermark  insures  that  strength, 
texture  and  bright  "color"  which  enables  a  printer  or 

lithographer  to  <io   his   best   work.     Sample   sheets   on 

request. 

The  Rolland  Paper  Company,  Limited 

High  Grade  Paper  Makers 
MONTREAL 
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We  manufacture  a  bo^  paper  for  every  purpose. 
Ix>ok  for  the  famoua  ^'R"  Shield  Watermark  it 
guarantee!)   you   Rolland   Quality. 
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fifty  per  cent,  will  spoil  on  the  trip. 
This  is  mostly  due  to  the  intense  humid- 
ity that  is  experienced.  The  daily  pro- 
Kress  made  depends  entirely  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  country.  Sometimes  it  is  as 
much  as  ten  miles  per  day  and  often  it  is 
as  little  as  four  miles  per  day.  Under 
the  most  unfavorable  circumstances  it 
means  a  slow,  laborious  cutting  through 
the  dense  underbrush  which  is  fatiguing 
and  trying  on  the  nerves.  The  thorns, 
with  which  so  many  bushes  are  plenti- 
fully endowed,  do  not  fail  to  exact  a 
bloody  toll  from  the  explorer.  The 
thousand  and  one  insect  varieties  lose 
no  time  to  apply  for  their  quota  of  the 
traveler's  blood.  Again,  hostile  Indians 
may  be  met  with,  and  these  may  carry 
out  what  the  insects  tried  to  do,  and  put 
a  final  stop  to  progress  in  the  desired 
direction.  It  is  at  last  decided  to  make 
camp  at  night.  Some  leaves  are  cut  and 
a  temporary  shelter  is  hastily  erected. 
The  more  hastily  this  is  done,  the  surer 
it  is  to  rain  that  very  night.  By  dusk, 
one  begins  to  consider  cooking  a  meal. 
Despite  all  the  fallen  giants  of  the 
forest,  there  is  nothing  harder  to  find 
than  dry  firewood  in  the  tropics.  At 
last  a  smouldering  fire,  with  much 
smoke,  has  been  created.  Just  about 
then,  the  mosquito  outposts  have  spread 
the  news  to  their  far-off  brethren  that  a 
newcomer  is  in  the  forest. 

The  arctic  explorer  travels  on.  One 
day's  progress  is  not  much  different 
from  another.  Sometimes  it  snows  and 
sometimes  it  is  clear.  Always  he  can  see 
the  road  ahead.  His  provisions  get  low 
after  a  while,  but  he  is  still  able  to  press 
or.  with  comparatively  little  fatigue.  At 
last  the  goal  is  fairly  near.  If  it  is 
reached  and  he  returns  in  safety,  a  new 
di.ocovery  is  hailed  by  press  and  public. 
If  he  fails,  the  return  voyage  provides 
him  with  ample  leisure  to  explain,  in- 
geniously, wherein  the  failure  lay  and 
how  it  was  caused.  The  return  of  the 
arctic  explorer  is  hailed  with  joy  and  he 
has  even  less  difliculty  than  before  in 
obtaining  funds  for  a  new  expedition. 
Should  failure  mean  death,  his  widow  is 
feted,  honored  and  made  to  publish 
reminiscences  of  her  husband.  As  for 
the  lonely  corpse  upon  the  ice  floe,  it  is 
generally     discovered     in     later     years. 

The  tropical  explorer  travels  on. 
There  is  a  startling  variety  in  the  ex- 
periences of  each  day.  Sometimes  he 
travels  through  the  dense  underbrush, 
combating   with    nature   at  every    step. 


cutting  down  the  very  effective  barriers 
of  jungle  which  seem  to  defy  his  at- 
tempts at  exploring  the  mysteries  that 
lie  beyond.  Again,  the  trail  leads  over 
forbidding  mountains.  On  the  summits 
of  these  a  cold  is  experienced  that 
eclipses  any  cold  suffered  in  the  arctic. 
The  explorer  lacks  all  means  to  protect 
himself  against  these  climatic  changes. 
After  a  while  he  strikes  a  swampy 
region  where  the  dreaded  miasma  cov- 
ert, the  landscape  with  a  mantle  of  death. 
Wild  animals,  wild  Indians  and  wilder 
insects  conspire  against  the  traveler's 
happiness  and  peace  of  mind.  Provi- 
sions get  low.  The  tortured  explorer, 
racked  by  fever,  covered  with  insect 
bites  and  sores,  enfeebled  from  lack  of 
food,  continues  only  because  he  knows 
that  he  is  nearer  to  his  goal  than  to  his 
base.  And  if  he  reaches  his  goal?  The 
few  that  hear  of  his  success  must  needs 
consult  a  map  to  learn  of  his  achieve- 
ment. His  friends  regard  his  claims  to 
recognition  with  scant  concern  and  are 
too  much  inclined  to  dwell  upon  the  de- 
lights of  the  tropics  to  take  the  narra- 
tive of  his  hardships  seriously.  The  ex- 
plorer is  forgotten  before  he  was  ever 
remembered.  He  is  forced  to  return  to 
his  tropics  where  nature  at  least  does 
not  belittle  his  attempts  at  solving  the 
mysteries  of  the  Beyond,  but  appears  to 
feel  that  the  great  obstacles  she  places 
in  his  way  serve  but  to  heighten  his 
achievement.  And  if  the  explorer  fails 
to  reach  his  goal'.'  It  would  not  be  well 
to  dwell  upon  the  nature  of  his  death. 
Maybe  some  kindly  Indian  arrow  made 
it  short.  May  be  he  lingered  long,  de- 
serted by  his  carriers,  tortured  by  in- 
sects, with  fever  visions  that  accentu- 
ated his  agony,  helpless  to  proceed,  help- 
less even  to  do  more  than  wish  for  a 
speedy  ending.  So  have  the  tropics 
taken  toll,  century  after  century. 

And  now  for  the  results.  The  arctic, 
practically  all  explored,  and  we  have 
arrived  at  the  realization  that,  while  the 
scientific  results  of  the  expeditions  are 
beyond  price,  tlie  practical  results  have 
yet  to  be  demonstrated.  The  tropics, 
partially  explored,  and  the  world  has 
been  enriched  with  new  lands,  new  min- 
erals, new  drugs  and  a  wider  outlook. 
The  pioneer,  the  explorer,  has  been  for- 
gotten, but  the  settled  areas  that  re- 
sulted directly  from  his  labors  and  his 
sufferings  are  monuments  more  impres- 
sive than  those  an  ungrateful  public  fail- 
ed to  erect. 
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MONARCH  KMT 

SWEATER-  OQATS 

Black  ana  wKite  illustration  but  faintlj>  suggests  tKe  soft 
rich  hues,  the  exquisite  harmonj?  of  colors,  and  the  silkj> 
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A  New  Country  Created  as  a 

Result  of  the  Great  War 


Small  Mohammedan  State  Becom^es 
a  Kingdorit 


IN  looking  over  tiie  names  of  the 
countries  "allied  against  Germany," 
when  the  Peace  terms  are  presented,  the 
average  reader  probably  met  two  or 
three,  at  least,  with  which  he  was  not 
very  familiar.  The  "Kingdom  of  the 
Hejaz"  has  but  recently  received  head- 
lines in  the  papers — but  it  had  as  many 
representatives  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence as  Canada.  In  the  hidependent 
Lewis  R.  Gannett  writes  interestingly 
of  the  romance  of  the  country  and  of  its 
Anglo-Arabian  Major-General 

After  the  principal  Allies  had  been 
allotted  their  quotas  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, there  was  a  belated  announce- 
ment that  the  Kingdom  of  the  Hejaz 
would  be  given  two  seats.  That  little 
Arab  kingdom,  recognized  by  France 
and  England  as  a  belligerent  Ally  in 
1916,  had  been  left  out,  but  Faisul, 
third  son  of  the  King  of  the  Hejaz  (or, 
as  the  King  prefers  to  be  called,  Cherif 
of  Mecca),  and  a  young  English  col- 
onel named  Lawrence,  who  had  been 
adopted  into  the  family  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  prophet  Mohammed  and  was 
a  major-general  in  Faisul's  Arab  army, 
made  a  few  spirited  remarks  about  the 
share  of  the  Arab  army  in  the  liber- 
ation of  Syria  and  the  feelings  which 
those  Arabs  might  entertain  if  omitted 
from  the  Peace  Conference;  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Hejaz  secured  its  two  seats. 

The  Hejaz  itself  is  a  small  strip  on  the 
west  coast  of  Arabia,  but  it  includes  the 
holy  cities  of  Medina  and  Mecca,  and 
its  ruler  is  the  Cherif  of  Mecca,  descend- 
ant of  the  Prophet  himself,  head  of  a 
family  with  a  venerable  history  of  nine 
hundred  years  as  guardian  of  the  holy 
relics.  Housein,  the  Cherif,  was  Gov- 
ernor under  the  Turks;  his  sons  were 
brought  up  in  exile  at  Constantinople. 
Even  before  the  war  Arab  secret 
societies  had  been  working  towards 
independence;  the  Cherif 's  second  son, 
Abdul,  had  been  active  in  one  of  these 
societies  in  Mesopotamia;  the  Turks, 
on  entering  the  war,  discovered  records 
of  others  in  Syria  and  hanged  some  hun- 
dreds of  their  chiefs,  deporting  thous- 
ands more  to  Asia  Minor.  (Arabs  speak 
one  language  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  seacoast,  and  from  Suez  to  the  moun- 
tain ranges  of  Asia  Minor.  To  the  Arab 
Syria  is  simply  a  region  where  Arabs, 
a  few  of  whom  are  Christians,  live  more 
settled  industrial  lives;  there  is  no  word 
for  "Syria"  in  the  Arab  tongue.) 

Late  in  1915  the  Cherif  of  Mecca  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Egypt  stat- 
ing that  he  wanted  to  revolt  against  the 
Turks,  but  that,  without  arms  and  sup- 
plies, it  was  impossible.  So,  when  the 
Cherif  took  Jedda,  the  port  of  Mecca, 
in  January,  1916,  British  guns  and  am- 
munition and  food  met  him  there,  in 
charge  of  a  group  of  British  officers. 
Among  them  was  Lawrence,  an  Oxford 
man  who  had  spent  some  years  straying 
about  the  Near  East,  digging  up  Hittite 
ruins,  studying  the  military  architec- 
ture of  the  Crusaders,  even  on  occa- 
sion doing  engineering  work  on  the  Bag- 
dad railway,  and  in  the  course  of  it  all 
learning  Arabic  and  a  great  deal  about 
the  Arabs.  He  is  a  blue-eyed,  fair-hair- 
ed man,  still  in  his  twenties;  on  his  Paris 
work-table  lie  volumes  of  Samuel  Butler 
and  Joseph  Conrad,  Epictetus,  Words- 
worth, and  Walter  de  la  Mare ;  but  he  is 
the  romantic  hero  of  the  Arab  lebellion. 

Slowly  the  revolt  spread,  moving 
northward  along  the  coast.  Mecca  was 
taken;  Medina  remained  in  the  hands 
(if  a  Turkish  garrison  because  the  Turks 


stored  Mohammed's  tomb  with  explos- 
ives and  made  known  their  intention  of 
o'estroying  it  in  case  the  towr  was  at- 
tacked, thus  effectively  protecting  it 
against  Moslem  troops.  In  a  year  the' 
Hejaz  was  free  from  Turks  (except 
for  Medina,  which  did  not  surrender 
until  after  the  armistice)  ;  in  July,  1917, 
Akaba,  as  the  shoulder  of  the  Sinai  pen- 
insula, was  taken  and  a  junction  effected 
with  General  Allenby's  army  from 
Egypt.  As  the  Arab  army  moved  on,  its 
constitution  changed.  Bedouins  do  not 
like  to  wander  far  from  their  home  des- 
erts and  oases;  as  new  districts  were 
liberated,  the  southern  troops  drifted 
homeward  and  more  northern  tribes 
came  under  Faisul's  flag.  With  them 
went  the  Cherif  Lawrence,  clad  as  an 
Arab,  speaking  the  Arab  tongue,  as  of- 
ficer of  both  British  and  Arab  armies. 
Wherever  the  army  went,  all  the  way 
from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus,  local  Ar- 
abs rose  and  drove  out  the  Turks;  so 
that  the  Syrians  have  reason  to  feel 
that  they  shared  in  their  own  liberation, 
and  are  proud  of  it.  The  British  War 
Office  invested  £10,000,000  in  the  ven- 
ture and  found  it  well  spent. 

Faisul,  son  of  the  Cherif  of  Mecca 
and  King  of  the  Hejaz,  represents  his 
father's  Kingdom  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence. In  this  capacity  he  asks  only  that 
the  Great  Powers  aid  him  to  collect  the 
stolen  treasures  belonging  to  the  Hejaz, 
which  are  now  somewhere  in  Turkey, 
and  then  leave  the  Hejaz  alone.  But  he 
also  represents  a  belligerent  army  of 
Syrian  Arabs.  That  is  why  the  French 
at  first  opposed  his  presence  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  for  as  representative 
of  the  army  he  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
French  claim  to  Syria.  He,  too,  wants 
a  unified  Syria,  but  he  wants  an  inde- 
pendent Syria  placed  merely  temporar- 
ily under  a  mandatory  of  the  League  of 
Nations, 

The  United  States  is  his  preferred 
mandatory,  partly  because  he  realizes 
that  British  control  would  increase 
French  jealousy,  and  partly  because  he 
believes  that  the  United  States  would 
be  more  disinterested.  If  the  United 
States  will  not  accept  the  mandate — • 
the  request  has  been  made  unofficially 
and  the  unofficial  reply  has  intimated  a 
refusal — the  second  choice  is  England. 
The  last  choice  is  France.  France,  Fai- 
sul declares,  has  maintained  order  in  Al- 
geria and  made  it  materially  prosper- 
ous; but  Algeria  unde-  French  control 
has  not  produced  a  native  who  can  write 
good  Arabic  or  a  singh'  real  Arabic 
scholar.  "First-class  sham  French- 
men" have  been  produced,  not  first- 
class  Arabs.  Faisul  believes  in  Arabic 
culture.  He  -wants  railways  and  elec- 
trical power-stations  and  drainage  and 
agricultural  machinery  and  schools  in 
Syria ;  but  he  wants  a  sympathetic  man- 
datory by  his  side  to  see  that  the  rail- 
ways and  the  industrial  developments 
are  not  used  to  hold  down  his  fellow- 
countrymen  ;  and  he  wants  the  schools  to 
be  Arab  schools,  with  a  reverence  and 
respect  for  a  great  tradition.  Colonel 
Lawrence  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of 
modern  Arabian  poetry,  which,  he  says, 
is  untranslatable;  of  revolutionary 
songs  which  cannot  be  rendered  into 
English  because  of  their  peculiarly  Or- 
iental beauty  and  their  peculiar  Orien- 
tal indecency;  of  a  silkweaving  art  and 
glass-work  which  the  West  cannot  even 
imitate;  and  of  an  Arabic  adaptability 
which  makes  even  the  modern  buildings 
of  Aleppo,  obviously  built  on  Western 
models,  somehow  wholly  Eastern  and 
beautiful. 

According  to  Colonel  La-wrence,  inter- 
preting the  thought  of  Faisul,  Egypt 
and  India  have  cost  the  British  Em- 
pire nothing,  and  the  Soudan  will  soon 
pay;  why  would  it  not  be  possible  to 
raise  a  loan  for  the  infinitely  more  fer- 
tile Syria,  and  guarantee  it  by  the  cus- 
toms? In  fifteen  years,  he  believes, 
Syria  could  stand  on  its  own  feet.  In 
the  meantime  the  assistance  it  needs 
should  be  disinterested,  and  come  from 
a  nation  responsible  to  the  League  of 
Nations  rather  than  from  one  seeking 
a  colonial  empire. 
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When  Eisner  Was  Shot 


Journalist     Tells     How     Landtag 
Heard  the  News 


/CONDITIONS  in  Munich  during  the 
revolutionary  days  of  February, 
when  Kurt  Eisner,  the  Journalist  who 
rose  from  obscurity  to  the  head  of  the 
democratic  Government  in  a  few  weeks, 
was  murdered,  are  graphically  describ- 
ed in  the  Nation  by  an  American  news- 
paperman. He  was  in  Munich  that  day 
of  the  killing,  and  even  had  intruded  into 
the  Landtag  press  gallery  the  hour  that 
Eisner's  murder  was  announced  to  the 
Assembly.  He  writes  first  of  his  room 
in  the  "quietest  street,"  and  then  tells 
how  he^heard  the  news : 

"You  will  find,"  said  my  friend,  "that 
the  Baseler  Hof  is  the  quietest  hotel  in 
the  quietest  street  in  Munich — but  it  is 
very  convenient."  Just  at  this  moment, 
as  I  sit  in  my  room  in  the  aforesaid 
Baseler  Hof,  the  machine  guns  in  the 
quietest  street  in  Munich  are  rumbling, 
and  the  crack  of  rifles  is  incessant.  I 
dare  not  open  my  window  to  look  out, 
for  every  time  I  have  tried  it  someone 
calls:  "Head  in,  or  I'll  shoot" — and  the 
head  comes  in.  But  I  can  see  out  of 
my  window.  The  firing  party  is  just  be- 
yond my  vision,  but  I  can  see  the  flashes. 
Civilians  come  running  by  for  cover. 
A  street  light  shines  right  down  upon 
as  picturesque  a  group  of  reserve  sol- 
diery as  ever  a  De  Neufville  painted. 
The  quietest  street  in  Munich,  and  not 
two  hundred  yards  away  men  are  being 
killed  by  their  brothers! 

The  day  began  well.  My  impudence 
in  calmly  walking  in  and  demanding  a 
seat  in  the  journalists'  gallery  of  the 
Landtag  met  its  just  reward.  A  re- 
presentative of  the  American  press  at 
this  historic  opening  session  of  the  first 
democratic  Landtag  in  Bavaria — "Well, 
really,  m.ein  Herr  !"  The  session  was 
just  about  to  begin,  tne  journalists' 
box  was  already  more  than  filled — and 
what  papers  had  mein  Herr  with  which 
to  identify  himself?  "Here  is  my  Amer- 
ican passport,  here  my  Paris  pass  as  a 
Peace  Conference  correspondent,  here 
my  visiting  card."  "But  what  is  there 
to  show  that  you  are  connected  with  the 
Nation?"  I  try  to  explain  a  rather  in- 
timate connection;  suddenly  it  is  unnec- 
essary. Something  about  the  name  on 
the  passport  attracts.  Is  it  possible  that 
I  am  my  father's  son?  Yes,  indeed. 
"Well  then,  of  course,"  he  says,  "here 
is  a  ticket  to  the  box  and  good  luck.  I 
used  to  live  in  the  Pfalz  in  Paris,  where 
your  father  did." 

The  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  box 
are  equally  amazed.     A  colleague  from 
America?     Well,  he  win  nave  lo  De  con- 
tent with  standing  room.     He  was  well 
content    with    standing-room    and    in    a 
minute  was  in  the  journalists'  box  di- 
rectly  opposite   the   "tribune"   or   dais, 
,  upon  which  the  officials  sit,  looking  down 
upon     the     gathering     representatives. 
The   correspondent  of  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  kindly  pointed  out  the  various 
dignitaries.    That  Minister  there  on  the 
right  was  a  locksmith's  apprentice  only 
a  little  while  ago.     Timm,  the  Minister 
of  Education,  on  the  left,  is  a  tailor's 
son  and  was  long  a  public  school  teach- 
er.    There  is  Auer,  the  Minister  about 
whose  head  the  storm  is  raging.     He  is 
the   son   of   a   .sewing-woman — and    left 
school  at  eleven  to  be  a  herdsman   for 
eleven   years.     Yet  this   is   aristocratic 
Bavaria.      Then   there    is    Rosshaupter, 
Minister  of  Military  Affairs,  to  whom 
the  Independent  Socialists  and  Bolshev- 
ists are  as  much  opposed  as  to  Auer;  he 
is  charged  with    having  been    too  kind 
to  the  officers  of  the  old  army.     Several 
women   delegates   come   in.     "Think   of 
that   in  Bavaria,"  adds  my  coach;  "wo- 
man suffrage  in  hidebound,  priest-ridden, 
old   Bavaria.     Then  there   is   Professor 
Quidde,  the  chief  of  the  Bavarian  paci- 
fists, of  whose  efforts  to  stop  the  war 
you  must  have  heard  in  America.    Now 
ihev  are  all  here  except  the  President, 
Kurt  Eisner." 

A   moment  later   a  very  young  man 
as  pale  as  a  sheet  walked  quite  feebly 


to  the  platform.  "That,"  said  the  voice 
by  my  side,  "is  Fechenbach,  Eisner's 
secretary.  What  is  wrong?  Something 
must  have  happened  to  Eisner."  At  that 
moment  a  soldier  dashed  into  the  journ- 
alists' box.  "Kurt  Eisner  is  murdered," 
he  called  in  a  voice  that  startled  the 
whole  house;  "Kurt  Eisner  has  been 
shot";  and  to  prove  it  he  held  up  the 
bloody  eyeglasses  of  the  Liberator  of 
Bavaria. 

I  cannot  exaggerate  the  shock  to  the 
i^andtag.  Everybody  cries  out :  "Shame!" 
The  galleries  are  more  excited  than  the 
Landtag.  Even  the  journalists  join  in. 
"Adjourn,  adjourn!"  they  cry.  Then 
comes  the  news  that  the  assassin  is  the 
young  Count  Arco-Valley.  The  tem- 
porary President  calls  the  meeting  to 
order,  and  in  a  cool,  calm  voice  an- 
nounces the  assassination  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  declares  the  meeting  adjourn- 
ed for  an  hour.  Everybody  goes  out. 
The  gravity  of  the  situation  is  recogniz- 
ed at  once.  Eisner  had  intended  to  re- 
sign that  morning,  as  soon  as  the  Land- 
tag should  be  organized,  from  the  office 
he  had  held  ever  since  leading  the  revo- 
lution in  November.  Now  the  bitter 
hatred  of  him  cherished  by  the  middle 
classes,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  officials, 
big  and  little,  and  carefully  fanned  by 
the  capitalistic  press,  had  vented  itself. 
That  the  murderer  was  a  Count  only 
made  it  worse.  More  than  one  declared 
that  there  would  be  bloodshed  that  night, 
and  that  Bolshevism  would  come  to  Bav- 
aria. "I  pity  the  Anti-Eisner  press  to- 
night," said  one.  "There  will  not  be  a 
stone  left  in  the  building  of  the  Muench- 
ener-Augsburger  Zeitung."  "You  had 
better  get  away,"  declared  my  Frank- 
fort friend  to  his  wife;  "things  are 
likely  to  happen  here." 

Just  at  this  point  my  newspaper  in- 
stinct failed  me.  Remembering  a  noon 
engagement  I  went  out  to  telephone  that 
I  could  not  keep  it.  When  I  came  back 
in  five  minutes  the  way  was  blockaded. 
Journalists'  passes  were  no  longer  of 
any  avail,  as  others  besides  myself 
learned.  We  stood  out  disconsolate. 
But  a  representative  from  Vienna 
thought  we  should  miss  nothing  and 
went  oflf  advising  us  all  to  stay  indoors 
that  night.  "To-night  blood  will  flow." 
I  was  left  wondering  what  would  happen 
next.  Only  two  days  ago,  on  my  arrival 
in  Munich,  I  ran  right  into  the  attempt 
of  six  hundred  sailors  to  take  the  city 
by  surprise  in  the  interest  of  the  reac- 
tion, and  saw  some  of  the  fighting 
around  the  railway  station.  From  what 
I  witnessed  at  that  tune  it  was  clear 
enough  that  four  years  of  warfare  had 
not  been  without  their  effect  in  accus- 
toming all  classes  to  the  method  of  at- 
taining their  ends  by  violence;  and  now, 
with  the  hero  of  the  people  shot  down 
by  a  member  of  the  hated  old  ruling 
class,  I  could  not  help  asking  myself 
what  was  to  be  the  result  of  this  das- 
tardly crime  on  the  relations  between 
Bavaria's  rulers  and  her  hungry  and  em- 
bittered population.  What  next  in  quiet 
Munich? 

The  answer  came  quickly  enough.    An 
officer  dashed  out  of  the  Landtag  crying 
out,  "Auer  is  assassinated,  Auer  is  as- 
sassinated— and     Osel  !"       The     news 
spread   like  wildfire.     What  happened, 
my  friend  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
described  later.  "  You  may  thank  your 
lucky   stars  that   you   were   not  there. 
The     Landtag    had     hardly     assembled 
.Tgain  and  li.stened  to  a  couple  of  tributes 
to  Eisner,  including  one  by  Auer,  when 
a  man  walked  in  and  fired  point  blank 
at  Auer.     An  oflTicer  dashed  at  him  but 
was  shot  down.    Then  they  began  shoot- 
ing  from   the   galleries   all    around    us. 
Osel  was  killed  outright,  and  a  clerk  as 
well.     Auer  is  not  dead,  but  wounded. 
We  journalists  crawled  out  of  that  box 
on  our  hands   and   knees!    I  have   seen 
terrible    things   and    witnessed    two   at- 
tempts to  assassinate  kings,  but  I  never 
saw  anything  like  the  panic  and  terror 
and  flight  and  the  general  promiscuous 
shooting."     I   myself  could  add  a  little 
to  the  tale,  for  as  I  stood  at  the  door, 
there  came  out  a  man  with  staring  eyes 
and    pale    face,   who   gathered    the    sol- 
diers at  the  doors  about  him.     I  moved 
nearer  to  hear  what  he  said.     He  kind- 
ly  remarked    as   he   saw   me:    "There's 
another   chap    we   ought   to   get."   Two 
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soldiers  urged  me  away.  "Better  go 
home.  Something  might  happen  to  you 
here."  The  man  walked  off  quietly  with 
four  soldiers.  As  he  did  so  another  came 
to  me  excitedly  and  said:  "See  that 
man?  He's  the  f»^llow  who  just  shot 
Auer  and  the  others,  and  they  are  let- 
ting him  run  away!" 

The  news  of  Eisner's  death  went 
through  the  city  as  if  it  had  wings.  The 
effect  was  instantaneous.  No  one  need- 
ed to  be  told  that  trouble  was  to  come. 
The  street  cars  stopped  running,  dis- 
appearing as  if  by  magic.  The  res- 
taurants on  the  main  streets  hastily 
closed,  and  the  shops  one  and  all  pulled 
down  their  heavy  roll  shutters.  As  I 
went  out  to  lunch  I  met  long  processions 
of  workmen — pale  and  yaunt  and  lean- — 
so  over-worked,  starved,  and  hungry- 
looking  as  to  move  any  heart.  They 
had  laid  down  their  work  and  declared 
simultaneously  without  consultation  a 
three-day  general  strike.  To  every  well- 
dressed  man  they  cried  out,  "We'll  get 
square  with  the  aristocrat  who  killed  our 
Eisner."  In  less  than  three  hours  the 
stage  was  all  set  for  civil  war.  It  was 
in  the  air. 

Proclamations  came  thick  and  fast: 
first   one    from    the    Cjuncii    or   Work- 


men, Soldiers  and  Peasants  declaring 
that  the  revolution  was  in  danger  and 
that  a  three-day  strike  was  ordered.  By 
four  o'clock  aeroplanes  were  flying  over 
the  city  dropping  proclamations:  bits 
of  white  paper  proclaimed  that  every- 
body must  be  indoors  by  seven  o'clock; 
bits  of  blood-red  paper  declared  a  state 
of  siege;   anybody   found  en  the   street 


after  .seven  o'clock  would  be  arrested. 
Still  another  proclamation  declared  that 
anybody  who  stole  or  pillaged  would  be 
shot  on  sight.  Troops  were  soon  mov- 
ing in  every  direction.  There  were  no 
laggards  in  getting  home  when  seven 
o'clock  came.  By  seven-thirty  there 
was  firing  under  our  windows,  and  now 
they  are  at  it  again. 


Austria  Will   Become  Third    Rate    Power 


Peace  Arrangements  WiU  Cause  an 
Immediate  Decline 


'TpHE  fate  of  Austria  threatens  to  be 
the  most  dire  of  any  of  the  belliger- 
ent countries.  Under  the  peace  arrange- 
ments Austria  is  certain  to  shrink  from 
a  first-class  power  to  third  class  poverty. 
Its  wealth  will  be  torn  from  it  and 
Vienna  will  in  time  dwindle  to  the  status 
of  a  provincial  town.  The  reasons  for 
this  prospective    decline    are    shown   by 


a   writer    signing   himself    Politicus    in 
The  Fortnightly.     He  says: 

In  consequence  of  the  war  the  wealth 
of  Vienna  has  disappeared.  The  Ger- 
man-Austrian landlords  who  derived 
their  wealth  from  Polish,  Bohemian,  and 
Hungarian  estates,  will  probably  be  ex- 
propriated by  the  Poles,  Czechs,  and 
Magyars.  The  aristocratic  idlers  of 
Vienna  will  have  to  turn  to  work.  The 
wealthy  financiers,  bankers,  and  invest- 
ors of  Vienna,  to  whom  the  whole  Em- 
pire was  in  debt,  will  be  compelled  to 
sell  the  bulk  of  their  investments  situat- 
ed in  non-German  Austria,  partly  owing 
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mechanism  and   tonal   perfections  of  this   superb   instrument. 
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The  smaller  is  known  as  the  Nordheimer  Apartment  Player.  It  is  a 
little  jewel  of  an  instrument— dainty,  artistic,  and  with  most  astonish- 
ing tone   and   sensitive   control   for  so   compact  an   instrument. 

The  Player  Piano  is  an  important  investment.  Do  not  make  your 
selection  a  "speculation."  when  you  can  be  sure  of  that  satisfaction 
which  the  name  "Nordheimer"  ensures.  P'irst  write  for  our  literature; 
but  before  choosing  be  sure  to  hear  the  Nordheimer  played. 
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tion— smooth  get  away — evenrunning  torque 
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while — invest  in  a  Northern  Timer  Eleva- 
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to  the  pressure  which  will  be  probably 
exercised  upon  them  by  the  non-Ger- 
iran  peoples  who  will  decline  to  con- 
tinue paying  tribute  to  Vienna,  part- 
ly owing  to  the  ruin  which  the  war  will 
undoubtedly  inflict  upon  them.  The 
Czecho-Slovaks,  Poles,  Serbians,  etc., 
will  create  capitals  of  their  own  and  will 
shun  Vienna.  With  th<r  disappearance 
of  the  Court  and  the  waalthy  aristocracy 
the  glamor  of  Vienna  will  go.  Vienna, 
which  was  the  capital  of  a  great  empire, 
will  become  the  principal  town  of  a  small 
State  of  6,000,000  inhabitants.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  a  little  nation  of  6,000,000 
people  cannot  maintain  a  capital  in- 
habited by  2,000,000.  Vienna's  luxury 
industries  will  decline  and  decay.  Prague, 
Bucharest,  Warsaw,  and  Belgrade  may 
put  Vienna  in  the  shade. 

The  Austro-Germans  will  suffer 
through  the  war  in  a  two-fold  manner. 
Their  income,  which  was  principally  de- 
rived from  the  non-German  districts, 
will  be  vastly  reduced  by  the  loss  of  their 
principal  wealth-creating  resources.  In 
addition,  they  will  be  weighed  down  by 
the  burden  of  the  war-debt  and  of  the 
indemnities  which  they  will  have  to  pay 
to  the  countries  which  the  Austrian 
armies  have  devastated.  During  the  war 
the  Government  of  the  Dual  Monarchy 
has  raised  an  enormous  debt  which  was 
taken  up  chiefly  by  the  financiers,  bank- 
ers, and  wealthy  investors  of  Vienna  and 
Buda-Pesth.  The  non-German  portions 
of  the  Austrian  Empire  will,  of  course, 
refuse  to  take  over  their  share.  C6n- 
sequently,  the  6,000,000  Austro-Germans 
will  have  to  assume  a  financial  burden 
which  would  have  been  unbearably 
heavy  to  the  30,000,000  inhabitants  of 
the  Austrian  Empire.  The  Austrian 
Government  will  therefore  be  compelled 
to  repudiate  the  larger  part,  or  the 
whole,  of  the  national  debt.  The  Austro- 
German  bankers,  financiers,  and  invest- 
ors will  consequently  be  ruined. 

The  new  Austria  will  be  an  exceeding- 
ly small  and  poor  country.  German 
Austria  will,  of  course,  not  be  able  to 
support  a  capital  of  2,000,000  people. 
Vienna  will  in  course  of  time  become  an 
insignificant  provincial  town  with  a  rap- 
idly declining  population,  and  house 
property  should  be  exceedingly  cheap. 
Having  lost  its  agricultural,  mineral  and 
industrial  resources,  and  the  bulk  of  its 
paper  wealth,  German  Austria  may  be- 
come one  of  the  poorest  countries  in  the 
world.  Possibly,  its  population  will  de- 
cline very  quickly.  It  is,  of  course,  con- 
ceivable that  misfortune  should  cause 
the  Austrian  people  to  pull  themselves 
together  to  make  a  new  start.  Agricul- 
ture and  forestry  in  German  Austria 
may  be  improved.  Lack  of  coal  may 
cause  the  Austro-Germans  to  convert 
their  water-power  into  electricity.  New 
resources  may  be  discovered  in  the  coun- 
try. However,  the  greatest  probability 
seems  to  be  that  German  Austria  will 
decline  and  decay,  for  the  population 
lacks  energy  and  enterprise.  The  Aus- 
trian manufacturers,  bankers  and  busi- 
ness men  will  probably  go  to  Bohemia, 
Poland,  and  other  countries  where  con- 
ditions are  more  favorable  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  abilities,  and  the  Austrian 
workers  will  emigrate  by  the  hundred 
thousand  from  their  ruined  country  to 
the  more  prosperous  lands  around  them 
and  to  countries  oversea.     The  position 


of  Magyar  Hungary  is  very  similar  to  ; 
that  of  German  Austria.  Buda-Pesth 
may  share  the  fate  of  Vienna.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Magyars  have  an  ad- 
vantage  over  Austria  in  the  possession  , 
of  the  exceedingly  fruitful  Hungarian 
plain,  the  productivity  of  which  can  be 
enormously   increased. 

If  German  Austria  should  unite  with  j 
Germany,   Germany's  population  would  [ 
be  augmented  not  by   12,000,000,   as   is  : 
often  asserted,  but  by  only  6,000,000,  and 
and    that   number    may   rapidly    shrink 
if  economic  pressure  and  distress  should 
lead  to  the   reduction   of  the   Austrian 
population.      A    German-Austrian     re- 
union may  take  place,  but  it  need  not  be 
a  lasting  and  permanent  union.  It  seems 
Questionable  whether  the  Germans  and 
the  Austrians  will  care  to  combine.  The 
accession  of  an  utterly  impoverished  and  ■, 
exhausted  Austria  might  appear  to  the 
Germans  rather  a  loss  than  a  gain.  Be- 
sides,   the    Austro-Germans    themselves 
may  n(i  longer  wish  to  become  citizens 
of  Germany.     Their  desire  to  enter  the 
German     Federation     was     exceedingly 
strong  as  long  as  the  German   Empire  i 
pnjoyed  its  great  prestige.    At  that  time 
the  Austro-Germans  were  anxious  to  be- 
come members  of  a  State  which  was  rap- 
idly progressing,  immensely  wealthy  and 
powerful,  reputed  invincible,     and     be-  j 
lieved  destined  to  achieve  the  dominion 
of  the   world.     The  glamor  which   sur- 
rounded  Imperial   Germany   has   disap- 
peared.    Austria  has  been  disillusioned 
by  the  war.  Many  Austrians  see  in  the 
Germans  the  cause  of  their  downfall  and  : 
of  their  sufferings,  and  they  curse  the  ; 
day  on  which  they  went  to  war  at  the 
bidding  of  Berlin.     During  the   course 
of  the  war  .the   Germans  have   treated 
the  Austrians,  not  as  allies,  but  as  un- 
derlings, with  deliberate  insolence  and  , 
contempt.     Vienna  starved  while  Berlin  I 
feasted. 

"Austrian  admiration  of  the  Germans 
may  give  way  to  resentment  and  to  bit- 
ter" hatred.     The  Austro-Germans  may 
endeavor  to  forget  that  they  were  ever 
a  great  and  conquering  nation.       They 
will  probably  seek  peace  and  rest,  and 
they  may  strive  to  live  their  own  life 
in  humble    and    isolated    insignificance. 
Possibly  the  Alpine  portions  of  Austria 
which   incline  toward   Switzerland  may 
try  to  find  security  in  joining  that  coun- 
try. Vorarlberg  may  be  the  first  prov- 
ince  to   undertake   this   step.      I   think 
those  are  mistaken  who  believe  that  the 
Austro-Germans  desire  to  join  the  Ger- 
mans of  Germany  with  the  object  of  em- 
barking, at  Germany's  command,  upon  a 
war  of  revenge  at  the  earliest  opportun- 
ity.    Very  possibly,  the  great  war  has 
led  not  only  to  the  downfall  of  Austria, 
but  to  its  final  extinction.     It  seems  not 
inconceivable  that  in  a  few  decades  the 
stationary   or   shrinking    population   of 
Austria  will  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
surrounding     Swiss,     Italians,     Czechs, 
Magyars,  and  Poles.    Austria's  military 
and'  economic  strength,  as  that  of  Mag- 
yar Hungary,  was  derived  from  its  sub- 
ject nations.    The  war  has  knocked  away 
the   props  on  which  both   these   States 
were  erected.     To-day  Austria  is  only  a 
shadow  of  its  former  self.    In  a  century 
the  State  which  at  one  time  dominated 
the  world  may  be  but  a  remembrance, 
and  its  history  may  seem  a  romance  or 
a  fable  to  those  who  read  it. 
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jH  buying  a  wedding  present,  the 
appropriateness  and  utility  of  the 
gift    should    be    the    prime    con- 
sideration. 

The  Silverplate  of  William  Rogers 
and  his  Son  is  bound  to  please  the 
newly-married  couple ;  it  is  a  gift 
they  will  always  esteem  for  its 
beauty,  its  enduring  quality  and 
its  high  craftsmanship. 


When  buying  a  wedding  gift  of 
Silverplate  be  sure  to  purchase 
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The  Message  of 
Home  Preservation  and 
Building  Protection 


Every  surface  within  and  without  your  home  needs  the  protection 
which  Paint  and  Varnish  alone  can  give. 

"Wear,  decay,  rust,  start  frcm  the  surface.   Protect 
the  surface  and  you  protect  all. 

MARTIN-SENOUR 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

are  the  most  effective  material  protectors  you  can  use 
for  every  surface— wood,  iron,  steel,  stucco,  cement. 

When  you  choose  a  Martin-Senour  product,  you 
are  sure  of  getting  the  paint 
or  varnish  best  suited  to  your 
purpose.  Because  of  its  high 
quality  and  superior  durability,  it 
will  prove  the  most  economical 
for  you  to  use. 


"100%  Pure' Paint 

The  Paint  for  wear 
and  weather. 

Senour's  Floor  Paint 

The  old  reliable— it 
wears,  and  wears,  and 
wears. 

"Neu-Tone" 

The  sanitary  washable 
Flat  Oil  Paint  for  Interior 
Decorations. 

"Wood-Lac"  Stains 

Improves  the  new  — 
renews  the  old. 

"Marble-ite" 

The  one  perfect  floor 
finish — will  not  mar  or 
scratch  white,  under 
hardest  wear. 

"Varnoleum" 
Beautifies  and  pre- 
serves Oil  Cloth  and 
Linoleum. 
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Most  Notorious  Spy 
of  the  Age 

Double-dealings  of  Azev,  Head  of 
Russian  Terrorists 


'TpHE  amazing  story  of  a  Russian  spy, 
Evno  Azev,  is  told  in  The  Twentieth 
Century  by  C.  E.  Bechhofer;  and  never 
before,  perhaps,  has  a  recital  of  such  col- 
ossal duplicity  been  laid  bare.  Azev  vi^as 
at  one  time  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  Terrorists  in  Russia.  He  had  plan- 
ned and  carried  out  two  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful assassinations  of  the  period  and 
was  recognized  as  the  most  dangerous 
man  in  anarchistic  circles.  And  all  the 
time  he  was  a  police  spy. 
The  story  of  Azev  is  told  as  follows: 

If  the  official  world  was  startled,  what 
is  to  be  said  of  the  Terrorists  them- 
selves, and  their  fellow  revolutionaries? 
If  Sir  Douglas  Haig  had  suddenly  in 
the  middle  of  the  war  been  discovered  to 
be  in  the  pay  of  the  Kaiser,  this  could 
not  have  created  more  incredulity  at 
first  and  horror  and  confusion  after- 
wards, than  did  the  unmasking  of  Azev 
among  the  Russian  revolutionaries.  The 
tried  and  trusted  leader  of  the  Socialist- 
Revolutionary  Party,  the  slayer  of 
Plehve  and  the  Grand  Duke  Serge,  the 
initiator  of  a  hundred  other  acts  of  ter- 
rorism and  revolutionary  propaganda, 
proved  to  be  an  agent  provocateur !  This, 
then,  explained  the  party's  baffling  un- 
success,  the  arrest  and  execution  of  its 
leaders  and  bravest  members,  and  the 
persistent  failure  of  all  their  plans.  And 
this  was  the  explanation  of  Azev's  ad- 
mired fearlessness;  the  intrepid  and 
elusive  revolutionary  had  preserved 
himself  from  the  clutches  of  the  police 
by  the  continued  betrayal  to  them  of 
his  comrades.  For  no  less  than  sixteen 
years  had  Azev  carried  on  his  career 
of  duplicity — an  unprecedented  period 
in  the  history  of  agents  provocateurs — 
and  during  half  this  time  he  had  been 
the  chief  initiator  of  all  the  most  daring 
actions  of  the  Party.  No  wonder  that 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  Russia 
felt  that  by  his  unmasking  its  whole 
fabric  had  been  torn  across  .  No  won- 
der too  that  the  outside  world  saw  with 
amazement  that  the  Czar's  own  paid 
agent  had  been  immediately  responsible 
for  the  death  of  the  Czar's  Home  Min- 
ister and  of  the  Czar's  uncle.  Azev  was 
the  Rasputin  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment; through  him  was  to  be  seen  the 
full  degradation  of  Russian  political  life 
under  the  old  regime.  But  if  Rasputin 
hastened  the  coming  of  the  Revolution, 
Azev's  treachery  certainly  postponed 
the  natural  course  of  events;  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  was  delayed  until, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  at  last  came  upon  a 
Russia  almost  exhausted  by  two  and  a 
half  years  of  war  and  blockade.  Not 
a  little  of  the  misfortune  that  has  over- 
taken Free  Russia  must  be  set  down  to 
the  activity  of  Azev. 

Evno  Azev  was  born  in  1869  at  Rostov- 
on-the-Don,  the  son  of  a  poor  Jewish 
tailor.  In  about  his  twentieth  year,  he 
became  a  reporter  on  the  staff  of  a  local 
paper  and  at  the  same  time  entered  a 
business  firm,  which  shortly  afterwards 
he  left  under  suspicion  of  theft.  He 
now  had  sufficient  money  to  go  abroad, 
and  in  1892  he  went  to  Karlsruhe  to 
study  at  its  Polytechnical  Institute, 
whence  he  later  moved  to  Darmstadt  in 
order  to  qualify  as  an  electrical  engineer. 
He  passed  his  examinations  brilliantly 
at  the  latter  place  in  1897,  and  was  in 
consequence  able  to  ohtain  a  post  in  an 
electrical  company  at  Berlin  and  after- 
wards at  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg. 
It  is  significant  that,  after  having  lived 
in  poverty  the  first  four  or  five  years 
abroad,  he  suddenly  became  richer;  he 
put  down  this  change  in  his  circum- 
stances to  the  kindness  of  a  distant  and, 
as  later  appeared,  mythical  benefactor; 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  1895  he  had 
joined  the  revolutionary  group  which 
was  later  on  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the 
Socialist-Revolutionary  Party,  and  thus 
his  value  to  the  police  had  increased. 
At  first,    as    a    new    comer,    he    could 
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net  take  an  important  part  in  the  revo- 
lutionary work,  and  the  reputation  he 
had  brought  from  Darmstadt  was  not  of 
the  most  savoury;  however,  we  learn 
that  he  was  energetic  in  arranging  revo- 
lutionary circles,  Lollecting  money  and 
distributing  'illegal'  literature  among 
the  Russian  students'  colonies  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.  *  By  the  end 
of  the  'nineties  he  had  already  made  him- 
self widely  known  among  the  revolution- 
aries abroad  as  a  capable  person  who 
was  sympathetic  with  their  aims,  and  on 
his  return  to  Russia  he  carried  recom- 
mendations to  the  active  revolutionaries 
there.  This  was  a  crucial  moment  for  the 
Russian  revolutionary  movement;  the 
dawn  of  the  new  century  was  marked  by 
the  fusion  of  separate  groups  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  and  important  organ- 
ization, the  Socialistic  Revolutionary 
Party,  which,  in  opposition  to  the  ultra- 
scientific  Marxians  of  the  Social-Demo- 
cratic Party,  was  to  include  those  revo- 
lutionaries who  relied  rather  on  their 
own  efforts  than  on  the  fatalistic  march 
of  economic  events  to  change  the  face  of 
Russian  society.  The  outlook  of  the 
Socialistic-Revolutionary  Party  was 
summed  up  in  its  motto,  'In  battle  thou 
shalt  obtain  thy  rights.'  The  chief  wea- 
pon of  the  Party,  at  least  in  the  eyes 
of  its  leaders,  was  the  Terror,  which,  bad 
and  terrible  as  it  must  seem  to  us,  was 
nevertheless  the  only  argument  which 
had  any  effect  upon  the  Russian  aris- 
tocracy. If  bullies  are  also  cowards,  the 
old  regime  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
The  new  party  was  founded  early  in 
1902,  by  which  time  Azev  had  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  into  close  touch  with 
some  of  the  revolutionary  leaders.  Ger- 
shuni,  the  great  Jewish  leader  of  the 
Terrorists,  became  his  intimate  friend, 
and  this  friendship  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  Azev's  rise  to  importance  in 
the  Party;  a  man  who  had  Gershuni's 
confidence  could  not  but  be  a  revolution- 
ary of  the  highest  worth  and  ability. 
When  the  Party  was  formed,  Gershuni 
gathered  round  himself  a  Fighting  Or- 
ganization of  a  dozen  or  so  members, 
whose  task  was  the  actual  carrying  out 
of  the  Terror.  In  1903  Gershuni,  so 
much  was  he  impressed  by  Azev's  spirit 
and  ability,  appointed  the  latter,  who 
was  already  a  member  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Party,  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor as  head  of  the  Fighting  Organ- 
ization, should  death  or  arrest  cut  short 
his  own  career.  And  sure  enough  in  the 
same  year  Gershuni  was  arrested — 
though  apparently  not  Azev,  but  a  less 
prominent  informer  was  responsible  for 
this— and  Azev,  the  police  spy,  took  his 
place.  The  new  leader  of  the  Terror- 
ists promptly  went  abroad  to  reconsti- 
tute the  Fighting  Organization  and  to 
prepare  the  assassination  of  Plehve,  the 
brutal  and  reactionary  Home  Minister. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  by  wliat 
means  Azev  gained  his  influence  ovei 
such  men  as  Gershuni.  First,  his  suc- 
cess may  be  ascribed  to  his  remarkable 
energy;  where  the  vast  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Pa'ty  were  highly 
strung,  emotional  men  and  women,  Azev 
was  a  strong-willed  and  imperturbable 
inan  of  action.  'Formerly,'  saiJ  ono 
famous  Revolutionary,  Michael  Gotz, 
'we  had  a  romantic  at  our  head — that 
was  Gershuni;  now  we  have  a  realist — 
Azev.  He  does  not  care  to  talk,  he 
scarcely  opens  his  lips,  but  he  carries  out 
his  intention  with  iron  energy  and  no  one 
can   prevent  him.' 

His  very  appearance  proved  how  little 
doubt  or  remorse  would  be  able  to  de- 
flect him  from  his  task.  Two  descrip- 
tions out  of  many  may  serve  to  show 
the  first  impression  his  appearance  made 
upon  people. 

It  was  in  the  Autumn  of  1906  (writes 
one).  The  door  was  thrown  open  be- 
fore me  and  through  it  plunged  'Ivan 
Xikclffivich'  (Azev),  r^n  vbeae  man,  with 
pendent  lips  like  a  negro's,  and  a  dull 
inexpressive  face;  he  stood  sideways  to' 
me  and,  without  looking  me  in  the  face, 
he  held  out  a  puffy  hand  like  a  mer- 
chant's; he  spoke  with  a  kind  of  broken, 
uneven  voice. 

•A  full  account  of  Azcv'g  early  career, 
L.8  indeed  of  his  whole  activity,  is  Kiven  in 
the  Zakliuchcniye  ttiidcbno-Bliedatvennoi 
komiimiy  po  dirlu  Azuva,  the  report  of  the 
revolutionary  commi».sion  of  inquiry  into 
the  Azov  affair,  published  by  the  Socialint- 
Revolutionary   Party  in   1911, 


A  quaint  U.E.  Loyalist  House  on 
Bath  Rd..  near  Kingston.  Ontario. 
Built  1793  by  Wm.  Fairfield,  a 
pioneer  of  Ernestown.  The  house 
has  been  occupied  for  four  genera- 
tions and  i«  in  a  fine  state  of  preser- 
vation. 


A  126- Years  War 


RepToduccJ  by  pfrmission  Jroitt 
I  ,Jolin^Rou'.',RotirlMn  alhel- 
ion  of  Histoiicel  Landmarks. 


HOW  many  successive  times  have  the  warring 
elements  beaten  upon  this  house,  in  the  1 26  years 
since  it  was  built  ? 

No  one  can  say.  but  everyone  can  see  the  wonderful 
j-reservation  of  this  house,  through  surface  protection, 
despite  aU  it  has  gone  through  in  well  over  one  hundred 
jiars. 

If  equally  well  protected,  our  modern  houses  should 
l?.3t  as  well.  So  will  property  of  almost  any  kind — from 
a  city  garage  to  a  country  barn — from  an  office  desk  to 
a  library  table,  or  the  metal  trim  of  buildings,  or  your 
front  hall  floor. 

Some  surfaces  may  need  one  kind  of  surface  protec- 


tion, and  some  another,  but  they  all  need  surface  pro- 
tection. 

It  is  at  the  surface  that  trouble  begins,  rust  that 
attacks  iron— decay  that  attacks  wood — wear  that 
attacks  surfaces  subject  to  friction.  All  these  allies  of 
destruction  hunt  for  an  opening  al  the  surjace.  Surface 
is  the  frontier — the  point  of  attack. 

It  is  when  we  once  picture  all  the  agents  of  property 
deterioration  as  an  ever-ready  enemy  waiting  to  spring 
at  any  opening  offered,  that  we  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  expression ; 

"SAVE  THE  SURFACE  AND  YOU  SAVE  ALL" 


THIS  ANNOUNCEMENT  i.  Iisutd  by  the  Canadian  Save  the  Surface  Cam- 
paign Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  public  in  the  Preservative  and 
Protecllae  value  of  Paint,  Varnith  and  Allied  Products  for  the  Coniervatlon  of 
Properly,  and  has  received  the  approval  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commission  in  the 
following  words  : 

"The  realization  of  the  above  objects  will  lead  to  employment  during 
the  Reconstruction  Period  and  beata  our  entire  approval. 

THE  CANADIAN  TRADE 
COMMISSION 

Commissioner** 

••SAVE  THE    SXTRFACE  AKTD  YOXJ  SAVE  AX-L''  Paint  ^"l^misf 


'y_^-}lfi<^£^:->^^^^^ 


l-T^     MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS 


i: 


METAU 


E^S 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


BOOKS 
1  000  000  VOLUMES  ON  EVERY 
J.,VVV,V/UV  ,„bj^.rt  .Second-hand  and 
new.  Books  bouifht.  CBtalosuitt  post  free. 
W.  &  G.  Koyle,  121  Charing  Cross  Road. 
London,   Ensland.  (8-10) 

0"GAMES  :^HE¥s.  CHECKERS,  DOMI- 
^  no«,  Autheurs,  Prison,  Klirution.  Fox, 
Mens,  and  20  fine  post  cards,  JU.iiO.  100 
sil)<  remnants  aaBortc<l,  $0.50.  2.')  Velvet 
remnants  assorted,  $0.50.  All  postpaid. 
Allen  Novelly^t.  Zaeharie,  Que.  (7-li)) 
YT-'ANTED"    -  'men     to    LEAItN    OXV- 

Acetylene  Weldintf.  A  trade  of  oppor- 
tunities and  btK  wages ;  we  teach  you  by 
m£il  in  your  spare  time.  Write  to-day. 
Fraser    Correspondence    Schools,     Box     707, 

New    Wcstmif  n  '■    (6-11)) 

iilNG 
CT-3TU-T-T  \ND     STAMMER- 

InK  cured  at  iujiuc.  Instructive  l>ooklet 
free.  Walter  McDonnell,  64  Potomac  Itnnk 
UuilHing,   Washington,  IXC.    _  I  rt/) 

CAVE  BIO  MONEY  ON  MlMIlEK 
"^  Write  to-day  for  our  "Mill-Direct-to- 
Uier"  prices  before  ordering  elsewher- . 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
Shipped  anywhere.  Davie*  Construction 
Company.    Vancouver,    B.C.  (Oct,-10) 


pATENT  YOUR  INVEN*nONS— SEND 
sketch  for  free  patentability  report 
direct  from  Ottawa.  Booklet  "Patent  Pro- 
tection'* mailed  without  charge.  Clients^ 
patente  advertised  in  "Patent  Review,*'  the 
Canadian  Patent  Magazine.  Harold  C. 
Shipman   A   Co.,    Patent  Attorneys,  Central 

Chamber!,  OtMwa.   Canada, (rtf) 

LACE   BOBBINS 
■DOBBINS      FOR      LACE-MAKING,      IN 
wood    and    bone;    from    .*iOc    per    doten, 
.Send  2.'jc   for  unmpV^     'N*  210-lHth  Avenue 

We«t.   Calgiu 

ST  ^  1>    COINS 

CTAMPS  iK    FREE   TO   COL- 

^  lectors  for  two  cents  postace.  Also 
offer  liundred  different  foreisn.     Catalogue. 

Hinges    all    f-       -  "^-    buy    atunps. 

Marks  3tnnii  mada.       (tf) 

PAi  1     '  -      i  i;al 

T,-ETIIERSTO.NllAri;ll  &  CO.,  PATENT 
^  solicitors.  Head  Office,  Royal  B.nnk 
Building,  Toronto:  -  K  nr.  Street,  Ottawa. 
Offlcea  In  other  p;  '.  (4-lg) 

M 
•pRAINED   NtlR-SK.-.    r.m.i    tlS   TO    »25 
^     a    week.      I,earn    without    leaving   homp. 
Send    for    free    booklet.      Royal    College    of 
Science.  Dept.   40,  Toronto,  Canada.      (1-201 


FIVE  CENTS  PER  WORD 
PER  MONTH 

SHORT    STORY     MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 

J^IARN    J25,00    WEEKLY,    SPARE    TIME 

writing     for     newspaper*,     masasioea ; 

experience  unnecessary  :  details  free.    Proas 

Syndicate,    SIS    St.    I.,ouis,    Mo.  (tf) 

CHORT      STORIES.      POEMS.       PLAYS, 
etc.,  are  wanted  for  publication.     Liter- 
ary   Bureau.    \V>    Hannibal,    Mo.  (tf) 

Yl^ANTED  —  srORIBS.  AR'HCUCS, 
poems  for  new  magacines.  We  pay 
on  acceptance.  Handwritten  MSS.  accept- 
able. Send  MSS.  tn  Woman'a  National 
Magailne,  Desk  644,  Washington,  D.C. 

EDUCATIONAL 

pLLIOTT     BUSINF.SS     COLLIOOB.     7»4 

Yonge      Street,       Toronto;      abaotutely 

superior    tn!4truction  ;     graduates     in    grwit 

ih'mnti'l  ;    snti^fnciion     assured;     write    for 

ilhi^trnti'd    ciit-iilocue.  (&-19) 


TNDIVIDUAI,     TEACHING     m     BOOK- 

ke^»pin*r.    shorthand,    civil    eervlee.    ma- 

V  '  Write  fur  free  eatalogiM  and 

Dominion     Business     Oolleffe, 

Street,    Toronto,      J.    V.    Mlt- 

I'rinclpal.  (tf) 
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HE  business  that  started  so  courageously  in  this 
humble  structure  in  1847,  to-day  dominates  the 
stove  and  furnace  business  of  the  British  Empire. 

From  the  small  number  of  quaint  wood  stoves  made 
in  those  early  days  the  output  has  grown  steadily  until 
now — it  comprises 


Thousands  of  Furnaces 

in  rnany  styles  and  sizes  and  burning 
wood,  coal  or  gas. 

Cooking  and  Kitchen  Utensils 

in  infinite  variety  and  in  such  vast 
quantities  as  would  alone_constitute_a 
great  industry  and 

100,000  Stoves 

using  every  practical  form  of  fuel — 
electricity,  gas,  oil,  coal  and  wood. 

This  success — this  healthy  growth  over 
such  a  long  period  of  years — could  come 
only  -from  fair  dealing  with  the  people. 
On  any  question  regarding  heating  or 
cooking  appliances,  what  better  source 
of  advice  could  you  seek  than  McClary's. 


Any  of  this  list  of  Booklets  on 
heating  or  cooking  will  be  sent,  if 
you  mention  this  paper. 

"Service  from  the  Kitchen" — About 
the  Kootenay  Steel  Range. 

"Magic  of  the  Pandora" — About 
the  Pandora  Cast-Iron  Range. 

"Comfort  in  the  Home" — On  heat- 
ing with  the  Sunshine  Furnace. 

"Satisfaction" — Dealing  with 
McClary's  Gas  Ranges. 

"McClary's  Electrical  Appliances — 
On  cooking  with  electricity 
describing    McClary's. 

"Household  Helper" — Describing 
Florence  Automatic  Oil  Cook 
Stove. 

"TheStoryof  a  Range" — McClary's 
Simplex  Combination  Coal  and 
Gas  Range. 


M^  Clary's 

London,   Toronto,  Montreal,   Winnipeg,  Vancouver, 
St.  John,  N.B.,  Hamilton,   Calgary,    Saskatoon,  Edmonton. 

Ser  your  local  paper  for  tiamc  of  McClary's  dcajer.  17 
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Travel  with  a  GABLE-END  TRUNK 

Clothes  packed  in  it  will  arrive  without  Creases  or  Wrinkles 

The  worries  of  packing,  unpacking  or  calling  a  tailor  when 
your  destination  is  reached  are  eliminated. 
All  compartments  in  Gable-End  Wardrobe  Trunks  are  made 
under  proper  measurements.  Everything  that  is  needed  upon 
a  trip  has  been  considered  and  a  place  made  for  it.  The  most 
ine.xperienced  can  pack  a  Gable-  ■ 
End  Trunk  in  fifteen  minutes. 
Sold  at  all  good  dealers. 
Let  us  send  you  our  illustrated 
booklet  with  complete  informa- 
tion— a  card  will  bring  it. 
These  trunks  made  subject  to 
railway  specifications. 


.Sole  Manufacturers  in  Canada  of  Wilt's  Patent  Gable-End  Trunks 

3J8  Notre  Dame  Street  West,  Montreal 

Branches:  Winnipeij.  85  Princess  St.;  Quebec,  52  Crown  St. 

Manufacturers  of  Quality  Harness,  Trunks,  Bafs,  Etc. 


fashion  says 
the  use  of" 

is    necessary    so    lon^    as 
sleeveless  feowns  and  sheer  fabrics  for 
sleeves  are  worn.     It  assists   freedom  of  move- 
ment, unhampered  ferace.  modest   elefeance  and 
correct  style.     That  is  why 

'^they  all  use  Delatone'' 

Delfltone  is  an  old  and  well  known  scien- 
tific preparation  for  the 
quick,  safe  and  certain 
removal  of  hairy 
J^rowths,  no  matter  how 
t  hick  or  stubborn.  After 
application  the  skin  is 
clear,  firm  and  hairless, 
with  no  pain  or  discol- 
oration. Beauty  special- 
ists recommend  Delatone 
fur  removal  of  objec- 
tionable hair  from  face, 
"c'ck  or  arms. 
DnigrgrUts  sell  Dela- 
tone ;  or  an  original 
1  oz.  jar  will  be  mail- 
ed to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  $1   by 

THE  SHEFFIELD  PHARMACAL  CO. 

Dept.   KM..   339   S.   Wabash   Ave.,   Chicairo.   III. 


And  Dr.  David  Soskice,  in  what  was 
by  far  the  best  account  of  Azev's  past 
that  appeared  at  the  time  of  his  unmask- 
ing, gave  an  account  of  his  first  meet- 
ing with  the  Terrorist  leader: 

I  could  find  in  'Ivan  Nicolaavich'  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  the  man  who  stakes 
his  life  for  his  ideals.  His  stout,  well- 
nourished,  well-clad  figure,  short  neck, 
and  broad,  round  face,  with  its  very 
thick  and  sensual  lips,  flat  nose  and  care- 
fully cropped  hair,  was  of  that  inter- 
national type  of  professional  financier 
you  can  meet  upon  every  Stock  Ex- 
change in  Europe. 

Duil  and  brutish  in  appearance,  but 
a  dissimulator  and  intriguer  of  the  first 
water;  silent  in  words,  hut  virile  in 
plots;  imperturbable  as  a  rule,  but  at 
times  distraught  and  hysterical;  at  home 
a  tender  husband  and  father,  but  in 
secret  a  shameless  debauchee;  one  day 
successfully  arranging  the  assassina- 
tion of  a  Minister,  the  next  betraying  a 
poor  tool  of  his  own  to  the  gendarmerie; 
the  ruler  of  the  Terrorists,  and  the  slave 
of  the  Okhrana — Azev  was  a  sinister 
and  monstrous  dual  personality. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  Azev's  at- 
titude throughout  his  career.  lie  was 
neither  a  revolut'onist  who  had  sought 
to  help  the  cause  by  entering  the  hostile 
camp  of  the  police,  nor  an  adherent  of 
the  old  regime,  who  had  allied  himself 
with  the  revolutionaries  in  order  to  bring 
their  plots  to  naught;  he  was  a  seif- 
centred  intriguer  whose  only  conscious 
aims  were  money  and  debauchery. 

After  his  flight  from  Paris  Azev  suc- 
ceeded in  shaking  the  Party,  dazed  by 
the  revelation  of  his  titachery,  off  his 
track.  Rumors  passed  current  about 
him,  sometimes  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
been  caught  by  the  revolutionaries  and 
had  committed  suicide,  sometimes  that 
he  was  occupying  a  safe  and  well-paid 
post  in  the  Okhrana.  In  1910,  according 
to  M.  Bourtseff,  the  Russian  Embassy 
at  Brussels  sought  to  betray  Azev  to  the 
party,  but  he  escaped.  In  August,  1912, 
he  wrote  to  M.  Bourtseff  and  had  an  in- 
terview with  him  at  Frankfort;  he  told 
him  that  his  one  aim  as  a  Terrorist  had 
been  Tsaricide  and  (as  was  indeed  true) 
that  he  had  almost  succeeded  in  this. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  he  is  said 
to  have  been  thrown  into  prison  in  Ber- 
lin by  the  German  Government  as  a  sus- 
picious character.  What  has  since  hap- 
pened to  this  sinister  personality  is 
known  to  few,  but  it  is  supposed  that 
he  has  for  some  time  past  been  editing 
the  Bolshevik  newspaper  which  the  Ger- 
man Government,  past  and  present,  has 
produced  for  the  edification  of  the  Rus- 
sian prisoners  in  Germany. 


How  Poland 

Was  Saved 

Mumcian     and     Socialist     General 

Buried  Ibitehet  For  Countri/'x 

Good 


pADEREWSKI--Pilsudski— Poland ! 

The  story  of  these  three  P's — how 
Paderewski  and  Pilsudski  sank  their 
differences  for  the  sake  of  another  P— 
patriotism — is  told  by  Dr.  Vernon 
Kellogg,  Hoover's  right-hand  man  in 
Belgian  Relief  Work,  in  WorlcCs  Work: 

Poland  under  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Germany  was  really  always  Poland;  the 
Polish  national  spirit  has  always  ex- 
isted. And  there  have  always  been 
Polish  patriots,  active  in  the  measure 
possible  to  them,  to  lead  forlorn  hopes 
and  secret  enterprises  against  the  op- 
pressor. It  depended  on  where  the 
patriot  lived,  and  his  own  personal  ex- 
perience of  feeling  whether  the  particu- 
lar oppressor  to  be  resisted  was  Russian, 
Austrian,  or  German.  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  there  has  been  general  Polish  belief 
that  Austria  was  less  oppressively  the 
oppressor  than  either  of  the  others.  But 
under  all  three,  Poles  were  not  free  men. 

Josef  Pilsudski  always  believed  that 
Russia  was  the  Great  Oppressor;  there 
is  no  doubt  that  she  was  the  op- 
pressor on  the  grandest  scale,  for  she 
had  many  more  Poles  under  her  control 
than   had   either   Germany   or   Austria. 
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Pilsudski  believed  that  Russia  was  the 
greatest  enemy  of  Poland — and  acted  on 
that  belief.  How  he  acted  before  the 
war  came  is  not  exactly  public  informa- 
tion; but  I  am  assured  that  he  acted.  He 
m.ight  perhaps  justly  have  been  called 
a  Nihilist,  if  by  that  name  we  mean  a 
man  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  kill  a 
Czar  on  sight — and  who  is  always  try- 
ing, in  one  way  or  another,  to  get  the 
sight. 

But  anyway,  Pilsudski's  opportunity 
came  with  the  war.  He  could  fight  in 
the  open  against  Russia  and  he  could 
get  other  Poles  to  fight  with  him.  He 
organized  the  Polish  legions  of  the 
Austrian  army.  Russia  forced  some 
Poles  to  fight  in  her  armies;  Germany 
did  the  same.  But  more  Poles  fought 
with  the  Austrians  than  with  either  of 
the  other  countries.  And  Pilsudski  was 
their  leader.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  saw,  with  his  eyes  of  patriot  and 
enthusiast,  these  Polish  legions  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  future  Polish  army  which 
should  fight  any  country,  even  Austria, 
for  Polish  freedom. 

When  the  war  ended  it  was  only  na- 
tural that  the  leader  of  the  principal 
body  of  Polish  soldiers,  and  the  man  who 
had  always  been  the  leader  of  Polish  at- 
tempts against  the  Great  Oppressor; 
should  become  the  first  head  of  new  Po- 
land. So  Pilsudski  became  Chief  of 
State  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Polish  army. 

But  Pilsudski  was  a  Socialist;  an  ex- 
treme Socialist.  And  he  gathered  about 
him  a  Cabinet  of  Socialists,  some  of  them 
also  extreme  Socialists.  In  his  Cabinet 
of  eighteen  ministers,  ten,  including  the 
Prime  Minister,  belonged  to  the  Socialist 
and  Peasants  parties,  one  was  a  Radical, 
one  was  a  Polish  Progressive,  one,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Health,  a  Conserva- 
tive, and  five  confessed  to  no  particular 
political  affiliations  and  held  themselves 
aloof  from  the  Government's  political 
programme.  Incidentally,  these  five  in- 
cluded the  ablest  men  in  the  Cabinet, 
while  among  the  Socialist  and  Peasants 
party  representatives  were  several  no- 
toriously incompetent — if  not  worse.  It 
was  not  a  strong  Cabinet,  nor  one  fitted 
to  inspire  among  the  Allies  much  confi- 
dence in  the  stability  and  political 
character  of  the  new  Polish  Government. 

Pilsudski  himself  is  a  patriot,  a  good 
soldier,  a  man  of  much  shrewdness  and 
native  capacity.  Withal  he  has  indi- 
vidual color  and  rather  an  attractive 
personality.  Despite  a  serious  mien, 
plain  face,  and  bristling  roached  hair,  he 
has  a  quick  smile  and  eyes  of  such  a 
kindly  twinkling  when  one  dares  light- 
ness of  speech  that  one  leaves  an 
audience  with  him  with  the  impression 
of  having  had  a  pleasant  conversation 
with  a  man  of  swift  intelligence  and  a 
.sense  of  humor. 

But  the  Allies  could  not  recognize  the 
Pilsudski  Government.  Indeed,  not  even 
all  of  Poland  did.  Posen  and  Galicia 
held  themselves  apart;  the  Pilsudski 
Government  was  really  only  a  Socialist 
Government  of  what  had  been  Russian 
Poland.  Yet  Pilsudski  himself  was  the 
logical  choice  for  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment. What  to  do?  What  really  was 
done? 

The  thing  of  importance  for  new  Po- 
land that  happened  was  the  arrival  of 
Paderewski,  the  second  P.  The  Polish 
National  Committee,  seated  in  Paris, 
and  the  Club  of  Parties,  the  strongest 
national  organization  in  new  Poland, 
had  already  tried  to  come  to  some  under- 
standing with  General  Pilsudski  as  to 
the  representation  and  form  of  organ- 
ization which  the  new  Government  of 
reunited  and  free  Poland  should  have. 
A  delegate  from  the  Paris  Committee 
came  to  Warsaw,  held  conferences  with 
the  leaders  of  the  various  parties  and, 
finally,  at  the  end  of  December,  pre- 
.sented  to  Pilsudski  a  project  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  Cabinet.  But 
nothing  changed.  Matters  rested,  until 
the  thing  of  importance,  the  coming  in 
December  of  Paderewski  from  America 
to  Danzig,  thence  to  Posen,  and  finally 
to  Warsaw_  really  happened.  Then 
matters  rapilly  changed. 

Now  to  have  a  fair  understanding  of 
the  situation  produced  Hy  the  coming  of 
Ppderewski,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to 
forget  that  which  most  of  us  think  of 
immediately  and  exclusively  in  connec- 
tion with  the  name  of  Paderewski;  that 
is,  that  it  is  the  name  of  the  first  piano 


player  of  his  day  and  one  of  the  great 
artists  in  music  of  all  days,  and  to  recall 
that  this  man,  this  "simple  citizen  who 
received  in  Posen  a  triumphal  reception 
such  as  is  usually  reserved  for  crowned 
heads" — as  a  leading  Berlin  newspaper 
expressed  it,  in  bitter  surprise — had  al- 
ready revealed  himself  in  America  as  a 
great  patriot  and  a  natural  inspirer  and 
leader  of  men.  Paderewski  had  been  the 
central  figure  in  the  important  efforts 
made  all  through  the  war  by  the  four 
million  Poles  in  America  to  aid  in  all 
nossible  ways  their  countrymen  in  Po- 
land. The  sending  of  great  sums  of 
money  for  their  relief  and  the  organiza- 
tion and  sending  over  of  the  Polish 
legions  recruited  in  America  to  fight 
with  the  French  Army  was  largely  the 
results  of  Paderewski's  inspiration  and 
untiring  efforts. 

Paderewski  came  to  Danzig  on  a  Bri- 
tish cruiser.  With  him  was  Colonel 
Wade,  head  of  the  British  Political  Mis- 
sion, whose  other  two  members  were 
moving  toward  Poland  by  way  of 
Switzerland.  The  shortest  way  from 
Danzig  is  not  by  way  of  Posen,  but  for 
sufficient  reasons  Paderewski  and 
Colonel  Wade  started  for  Warsaw  by 
this  slightly  roundabout  way.  The  re- 
sult was  the  "triumphal  entry"  into 
Posen  of  the  "simple  citizen"  so  bitterly 
referred  to  by  the  Vossische  Zeitung. 

There  were  more  Poles  than  Germans 
in  the  city  of  Posen,  and  in  most  of  the 
town  and  country  districts  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Posen.  iney  welcomed 
Paderewski,  the  Polish  patriot  from 
America,  not  only  by  cheering  him  mad- 
ly and  following  his  carriage  from  sta- 
tion to  hotel  in  great  crowds,  but  by  ris- 
ing as  a  freed  people  and  taking  control 
of  this  ancient  land  of  theirs.  Pader- 
ewski arrived  in  Posen  on  December 
26th,  and  in  a  week  most  of  the  province 
of  Posen  was  in  Polish  control.  This  was 
not  accomplished  by  an  advancing  army 
from  Warsaw,  but  by  the  simple  upris- 
ing of  the  scattered  Poles  in  German 
Poland.  By  a  consolidation  of  the 
various  local  uprisings  a  new  Western 
line  of  new  Poland  was  established 
which  has  been  the  seat  of  continuous 
fighting  of  more  or  less  serious  kind 
ever  since — that  is,  up  to  the  date  of  this 
writing. 

When  Paderewski  came  on  from  Posen 
to  Warsaw  the  open  places  and  streets 
about  the  station  could  not  hold  the  hun- 
dred thousand  people  who  welcomed 
him.  The  wildly  enthusiastic  crowd  ex- 
tended along  the  street  all  the  way  to 
the  hotel.  And  not  only  for  that  day  of 
arrival  but  for  all  the  rest  of  the  few 
days  before  he  went  on  to  Cracow,  the 
welcoming  continued.  And  in  old  Cra- 
cow, former  seat  and  now  burial  place  of 
the  Polish  kings,  with  whom  in  the 
crypts  of  the  castle  church  lie  the  re- 
mains of  Poland's  unforgettable  Kosci- 
usko, the  welcoming  of  Poland's  modern 
patriot  went  on,  and  even  more  passion- 
ately and  impressively  than  ever.  And 
all  this  welcoming  of  Paderewski  which 
General  Pilsudski  did  not  see  or  hear,  he 
promptly  heard  about. 

When  Paderewski  returned  to  War- 
saw he  began  a  series  of  conversations 
with  the  Socialist  Chief  of  State  which 
had  for  principal  subject  the  pressing 
necessity  of  a  reorganization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  end  not  only  of  creating 
a  better  internal  political  situation  but 
also  of  obtaining  the  confidence  of  the 
outside  world,  in  particular  of  the  Allies 
and  America,  so  that  Poland  could  obtain 
the  formal  recognition  which  was  essen- 
tial to  the  extending  of  aid  to  her  starv- 
ing people,  her  comatose  industries,  and 
her  unarmed,  unclothed,  and  unshod 
soldiers  struggling  against  Ruthenians, 
Bolsheviki,  and  Germans. 

Another  thing  that  was  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  public  during  this  eight 
or  ton  days  following  the  fourth  of  .lan- 
uary  was  the  presence  of  the  American 
Food  Mission.  Some  of  the  members  of 
the  mission  were  in  the  uniform  of 
officers  of  the  American  Army.  That 
was  interesting  in  itself.  The  mission 
was  holding  daily  conferences  with  the 
Government  ministers  and  officials  espe- 
cially concerned  with  the  rai'itnUlrmenf 
of  Poland.  The  new.spapers  were  re- 
porting these  conferences  in  much  detail, 
and  the  ministers  them.selves  were  re- 
porting them  in  more*  detail  and  more 
authoritatively   to  the   vyiiiet   of   State. 
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OME  men  rave  at  the  closed  win- 
dow, and  then  solemnly  choose 
clothes  that  shut  out  the  air. 

Some  men  cast  off  woolen  underwear 
with  the  first  glint  of  Spring,  only  to  re- 
tain their  woolen  outer  shells  through 
the  dog  days  of  July. 

Some  men  fret  and  fume  at  the  climb- 
ing mercury,  when  it's  their  choice  of 
attire  that  makes  the  day  a  sticky 
abomination. 

Wise  men  choose  suits  of  PALM  BEACH 
— designed  for  Comfort;  worn  for  Style. 

Wise  men  are  also  careful  to  inquire  for 
the  Genuine-and  only  when  they  see  the 
trade-marked  PALM  BEACH  label  (shown 
below)-are  they  completely  satisfied. 
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Tires,  you  experience  the  feeling  of  a  good  "Buy"  as 
you  motor  and  motor  with  them. 

—  That   splendid   appearance  of 

Dunlop  Tires  is  no  guess-work. 

—  That  rugged  road  resistance  is 

not  there  by  chance. 


That  adequate  resiliency  was 
no  blind  selection. 
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You    receive   the   benefit   of    twenty-five    years 
Honest   Thinking,    Careful   Planning,   Judicious  Experi- 
mentation   when    you    buy    DUNLOP   TIRES    today, 


Any  one  of  these  Tires  is  bound  to  please: 
Dunlop    Cord — "Traction,"  "Ribbed." 
Dunlop   Fabric — 'Traction,"  "  Special,"  "  Ribbed," 
"  Clipper,"  "  Plain.* 

DUNLOP  TIRE  &  RUBBER 

GOODS  CO.,  Limited 

Head  Office  and  Factories:    TORONTO 

BRANCHES   IN   THE   LEADING   CITIES 

Tires  for  all  Purposes,  Mechanical  Rubber  Products, 
and  General  Rubber  Specialties. 
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One  point  in  all  the  negotiations  was 
emphasized.  It  was  a  suggestive  point. 
It  was  plainly  indicated  that  no  food 
could  come  from  America  or  the  Allies 
on  a  wholesale  scale  if  there  was  any 
serious  danger  that  it  could  not  be 
properly  controlled,  so  that  it  could  be 
kept,  out  of  the  hands  of  speculators  and 
pi-evented  from  leaking  across  the  bor- 
ders into  Germany  or  Russia.  This  all 
meant  that  food  relief — imperatively 
needed  to  keep  Poland  alive  and  free 
from  that  push  of  misery  that  meant 
revolution  and  Bolshevism — could  only 
be  hoped  for  in  the  presence  of  a  Gov- 
ernment so  truly  representative  and  so 
universally  accepted  by  the  people  that 
it  could  be  relied  on  by  America  and  the 
Allies  to  keep  order  and  maintain  a  safe 
control  of  the  imported  foodstuffs.  The 
Food  Mission  concerned  itself  with  no 
politics;  it  made  its  investigations  of 
food  conditions  by  talking  with  repre- 
sentatives of  all  Polish  groups  and 
classes,  and  personal  observations  of  the 
conditions  in  markets,  kitchens,  dining- 
rooms  and  soup-lines.  It  learned  what 
it  could  concerning  native  production 
and  food  stocks  on  hand.  And  all  of  this 
was  far  from  politics.  But  after  all 
food  and  politics  have  had  an  inevitable 
and  inseparable  connection  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war;  and  they  have 
it  still. 

And  all  during  the  week  of  the  coup 
d'etat  and  food  negotiations  Paderewski 
was  talking  with  Pilsudski.  The  second 
P  was  telling  the  first  P  that  for  the 
sake  of  the  third  P,  new  Poland,  the 
Government  had  to  be  reorganized.  At 
the  same  time  Paderewski  openly  dis- 
avowed and  disapproved  of  all  illegal 
and  violent  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
existing  Socialist  Government.  In  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  effective 
speeches  I  have  ever  heard,  he  called  on 
the  people  of  Poland  to  hold  closely  to- 
gether, to  work  for  the  common  good, 
and  to  use  no  violent  means  even  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  a  truly  representative 
Government.  The  speech  was  made  on 
the  occasion  of  the  bestowal  on  him  of 
honorary  citizenship  in  Warsaw  and  be- 
fore an  audience  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Pilsudski  Government.  The  audience 
did  not  like  the  speech  at  first,  but  it 
had  to  like  it  before  it  ended.  It  was  the 
call  of  pure  patriotism  to  the  national 
spirit.  It  was  above  politics,  and  for 
that  reason  it  was  the  best  of  politics. 

Paderewski  proposed  to  Pilsudski  that 
a  National  Commission  be  appointed  to 
consist  of  twenty-five  representatives 
from  Posen,  twenty-five  from  Galicia, 
and  fifty  from  Russian  Poland.  Twenty- 
five  of  those  from  Russian  Poland  were 
to  be  Socialists,  the  other  twenty-five  to 
represent  all  the  other  parties.  Pilsudski 
was  first  inclined  to  accept  this,  but  later 
refused.  He  made  a  counter  proposition 
that  Paderewski  should  form  a  new  Gov- 
ernment. Paderewski  refused.  He  was 
not  going  to  be  put  into  the  position  of 
seizing  the  Government  or  of  having  it 
handed  him  by  the  existing  Government. 
Pilsudski  then  suggested  doing  nothing 
until  the  general  elections,  set  for  the 
end  of  January,  should  be  held. 

But  this  meant  delay,  and  every  day 
now  was  precious  to  new  Polan^. 
Paderewski  urged  the  dangers  of  pro^ 
crastination ;  Pilsudski  himself  is  a 
patriot;  he  loves  his  country  and  his 
people.  He  saw  the  importance  of  a 
united  front  before  the  world.  He  knew 
that  his  Cabinet  was  not  only  non-repre- 
sentative but  weak.  To  make  the  story 
short  the  two  Ps  came  to  agreement  for 
the  sake  of  the  third  P,  and  the  Coalition 
Government  as  it  exists  to-day,  and  as 
it  has  been  recognized  to-day  by  America 
and  the  Allies,  was  formed. 

It  is  a  Government  not  only  Coalition 
as  to  politics,  but  representative  as  re- 
gards the  three  parts  of  Poland:  Posen, 
Galicia,  and  old  Russian  Poland.  And 
the  ministers  have  been  chosen  each  for 
special  competency  for  the  portfolio  he 
holds.  It  is  probably  as  fairly  repre- 
sentative and  as  personally  efficient  a 
Government  as  Poland  can  produce. 
And  it  is  the  result  of  the  statecraft  and 
diplomacy  of  the  greatest  piano  player 
in  the  world — whom  we  must  forget  as  a 
piano  player  and  remember  as  a  states- 
man, an  orator,  and  a  patriot — and  the 
good  sense  and  shrewdness  and  patriot- 
ism of  a  one-time  Nihilist  and  present 
extreme  socialist. 
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Why  Did  We  Let  Trotzky  Go  ? 


Continued  from  page  34A 


every  consideration — issued  when  it  was 
known  at  Ottawa  who  Trotzky  was. 
FJven  after  he  went  through  the  form 
of  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty,  which  took 
Russia  out  of  the  war,  orders  were  given 
to  Colonel  Chambers,  the  Chief  Censor, 
to  forbid  any  but  complimentary  refer- 
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ences  in  the  Canadian  Press  to  Trotzky 
and  Lar.lne. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  statements  to 
the  contrary  in  the  Toronto  Trotzky 
press  the  Censor  but  once  blue  pencilled 
a  word,  a  line,  or  an  article  of  the  many 
published  in  these  columns  and  part  of 
that  was  because  it  dealt  unfavorably 
with  Trotzky. 

Trotzky  agents  here  are  appealing  to 
the  baser  elements  by  showing  the  rich 
plums  to  be  had  by  revolutionary  meth- 
ods. In  scores  of  meetings  across  the 
continent  audiences  are  being  told  that 
they,  the  proletariat,  should  rise  and 
seize  anything  they  want.  As  they  have 
little  they  will  lose  nothing  in  the  at- 
tempt. Stories  of  the  big,  fat,  voluptu- 
ous opportunities  that  have  come  to 
their  associates  in  Russia  have  been 
brought  back  to  America,  and  have 
stirred  the  blood  of  the  envious,  until 
to-day  over  8,000  organizers  are  at  work 
urging  Trotzky  Revolution. 

On  the  date  set  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will,  they  expect, 
awaken  in  the  morning  to  find  all  their 
possessions  in  the  hand  of  members  of  the 
Revolutionary  League — the  homes,  the 
shops,  the  factories,  the  farms,  the 
banks,  the  women.  The  old  foremen, 
superintendents,  managers  are  to  be  re- 
moved and  the  organizers  are  to  take 
their  place  and  they  must  be  implicitly 
obeyed.  W.  B.  Wilson,  a  miner,  for 
many  years  general  secretary  of  the 
Miners'  Trade  Union  of  America,  and 
now  head  of  the  Labor  Bureau  at  Wash- 
ington, in  a  recent  speech  to  a  gathering 
of  waist  workers  in  New  York  said: 

"The  Bolshevik!  leaders  consider  only 
themselves.  Their  only  purpose  is  to 
rule  as  the  czars  and  emperors  of 
Europe  have  done.  They  even  go  fur- 
ther than  that,  for  they  propose  to  set 
up  an  obligatory  and  compulsory  form 
of  living.  Men  are  not  to  be  allowed 
to  leave  their  jobs,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, even  if  they  want  to." 

New  York  and  Toronto  are  the  chief 
Trotzky  headquarters.  One  investi- 
gator, a  Trade  Unionist,  who  is  fighting 
them  strongly,  told  me  they  are  using  as 
much  paper  in  one  week  in  New  York 
for  disseminating  their  literature,  as  the 
hading  daily  in  Canada  uses  in  six 
months.  At  their  depots  a  continuous 
stream,  young  persons  chiefly,  is  passing 
in  to  purchase  the  literature,  a  set  of 
which  costs  $7  to  $10.  In  the  States  they 
had  arranged  to  inaugurate  the  Revolu- 
tion in  Seattle,  but  the  prompt  action  of 
Mayor  Olsen  stopped  them.  In  New 
York  a  manifesto  from  Mayor  Hylan 
checked  their  ardor  and  made  the  leaders 
think.  Now  the  word  is  going  from 
rroup  to  group  that  July  4  has  been 
set  for  the  Revolution  in  the  States. 

The  Trotzky  power  showed  in  another 
development  in  Ottawa.  The  persistent 
propaganda  campaign  carried  on  by  his 
agents,  through  his  groups  in  Canada,  to 
hamper  our  war  efforts  and  bring  on 
labor,  returned  soldiers,  and  similar 
troubles  in  Canada  was  exposed  by  our 
own  Intelligence  Departments,  and  U.S. 
officials  were  continually  finding  their 
trails  leading  to  Canada  quite  as  much 
as  to  Mexico.  Things  became  so  bad 
that  the  Dominion  Cabinet  appointed 
C.  H.  Cahan,  K.C.,  to  take  over  the  whole 
problem  from  our  Department  of  Justice. 
In  a  short  time  he  uncovered  such  a 
serious  state  of  affairs  that  once  more 
the  Trotzky  influences  got  busy  and  Mr. 
Cahan  was  ordered  to  cease  his  inquiries 
and  send  in  his  resignation. 

In  thus  exposing  Trotzky  and  his  in- 
fluential friends  in  this  country  I  am 
expressing  no  opposition  to  the  aims  of 
the  Russian  mas.ses  who  rebelled  against 
ocnditions.  On  the  other  hand,  I,  in  com- 
mon with  all  worth-while  Canadians, 
were  in  general  sympathy  with  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Lenine  and  Trotzky 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
Russian  Revolution.  They  neither  in- 
spired nor  made  it.  When  the  Revolu- 
tion was  complete  and  the  country  was 
being  reorganized  to  continue  the  war 
in  conjunction  with  the  Allies,  these  two 
men  forced  themselves  on  the  Governing 


Com  Syrup 

Preserrin^    TTiousands  of  the  best 

iy    housekeepers    have 

discovered  that  using  half   sugar    and   half 

Lily  White  Corn  Syrup  makes  preserving 

more  uniformly  successful. 

To  start  with,  the  consistency  is  bound  to  be  just  right 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  syrup;  there  is  no  danger  of 
the  preserves  crystallizing;  the  syrup  brings  out  the 
natural  flavour  of  the  fruit;  the  keeping  quality  is  ex- 
cellent; and  the  preserves  do  not  have  the  cloying 
sweetness  of  all  sugar. 


For  better  preserves,  use  Lily 
White  Corn  Syrup. 


Sold  by  grocers 
everywhere  in 
2,  5,  10  and 
20  lb.  tins. 


The  Canada  Starch 
Company,    Limited 

Montreal 
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THE  BIG  FEATURE 


is   the   Disappearing-  Propeller  Device,  which    is   placed   in    the    centre   of  the 
boat  and   is  automatically  protected   against   all   damage.     The 


Disappearing  Propeller  Boat 

is  the  most  wonderful  small  motor  boat   in   the  world.     It  contains  15  unique 
features   obtained  in  no  other  boat,  irrespective   of  price. 


So  Simple  a  Child   Can   Operate  It. 


W*  specialize   in  three  standard  sizes  only 


Water-Ford 
$275.00 


John  Bull 
$325.00 


Uncle  Sam 
$375.00 


Made    in    Canada    to    suit    Canadian    conditions    and    fully    guaranteed.   Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  showing  boats  and  engine  tn  natural  colors— write  to-day 

The  Disappearing  Propeller  Boat  Co.,  Limited,  69  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Ont.       Factory  at  Po.tCariing,  Mu»koka  L.k«..  Ont. 
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SEDAN 

Electric  Starting  and  Lighting 

As  practical,  as  reliable,  as  efficient  as  the  Ford  engine  is 
^  the  new  Ford  Electric  Starting  and  Lighting  System. 

Nothing  better  has  been  produced — at  any  price. 

The  Ford   Electric   Equipment   consists   of   Generator, 

Starting  Motor  and  Storage  Battery. 

It  is  a  Ford  product — designed  for  the  Ford  car — made  in 

the  Ford  plant. 

Built  into  the  motor,  which  has  been  re-designed  for  the 

purpose,  it  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  power  plant — 

— a  positive  starter  of  proven  efficiency: 

— a  powerful  lighting  system  uniform  at  every  engine  speed. 

A  complete  instrument  board  on  the  cowl  controls  the 

system. 

The  Ford  Car  is  also  equipped  with  the  Standard  Magneto 

to  provide  ignition  independent  of  the  batteries. 

All   Ford  closed  cars  now  have  Electric  Starting  and 

Lighting  System  as  Standard  Equipment. 

Come  in  and  see  it.    If  you  have  never  driven  a  Ford 

Sedan  you   have  something  to   learn  about  motoring. 
PRICES — including  Electric  Starting  and  Lighting,  Ford  Sedan 
$1175.    Ford  Coupe  $975,  f.  o.  b.  Ford,  Ont.     (War  tax  extra) 
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Committee  and  backed  by  ample  money 
and  aided  by  other  German  agents 
seized  control.  Nearly  all  of  these 
agents  were  passed  back  to  Russia  via 
Canada.  They  were  quickly  placed  in 
all  the  big  strategic  appointments.  One 
group  who  sailed  on  a  C.P.R.  steamer 
from  Vancouver  had  with  them  a  large 
printing  outfit.  They  confided  to  the 
sailors  that  the  plant  was  to  be  used  for 
printing  Trotzky  literature,  and  the  en- 
tire outfit  was  soon  after  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Pacific.  The  sailors  belonged  to 
the  British  Union. 

There  was  nothing  new  about  the 
Trotzky  grab  in  Russia.  It  is  the  old 
steam-roller  method.  It  has  been  done 
hundreds  of  times  in  Canadian  politics 
—the  seizing  of  organizations  and  party 
conventions  by  the  ward  heelers  to 
thwart  the  wishes  of  the  people.  But 
in  all  history  there  never  was  such  a 
brilliant  coup— the  complete  submission 
of  a  nation  of  200,000,000  to  two  recently 
arrived  enemy  strangers.  It  was  the 
cleverest  of  all  the  clever  things  the 
Germans  did  in  the  war.  Though  as 
they  look  back  on  events,  the  Germans 
whose  greatest  sufferings  were  since 
then,  must  now  curse  Trotzky  as  we  do. 
Trotzky,  at  all  his  earlier  gatherings 
m  Russia,  was  well  known  as  a  German 
He  never  denied  it.  He  was  openly  ac- 
cused of  being  a  German  agent  and  spy 
But  he  possesses  such  a  marvellous 
capacity  to  control  a  mob  that  he  quelled 
all  opposition.  Men  who  came  to  shoot 
remained  to  support  him,  which  reminds 
•rie  of  Bourassa.  The  late  Hon.  J.  I 
larte,  who  himself  well  understood  the 
platform  art  and  the  management  of 
men,  told  me  Mr.  Bourassa  was  such  a 
clever  orator  that  he  sometimes  made 
nim  believe  right  was  wrong. 

The  British  Foreign  Office  was  warned 
long  in  advance,  but,  anyone  who  knows 
ward  politics  in  Canada  or  in  the  States 
knows  how  useless,  if  not  dangerous  one 
of  our  dignified  intellectuals,  with  the 
added  gift  of  brilliant  oratory,  would  be 
in  handling  questions  where  the  opinions 
of  the  masses  is  concerned. 

There  is  genuine  unrest  in  Canada,  as 
elsewhere,  but  it  is  a  legitimate  develop- 
ment, which  will  lead  to  a  better  world 
It  was  here  before  the  war.  But  in  no 
country  m  the  world  was  there  less  cause 
for  discontent.  The  advantages  and  op- 
portunities have  nowhere  been  better 
,1  '?n,  P''aetically  no  hereditary 
wealth.  The  men  of  means,  the  men  at 
the  head  of  industries,  nearly  all  came 
trom  the  farm  or  the  poor  workman's 
:'°"age.  They  got  there  because  they 
had  a  little  more  mental  equipment,  but 
mainly  because  they  were  willing  to 
-acnfice  many  pleasures  in  their 
•  ounger  days,  and  to  work  longer  hours 
than  the  less  successful. 

Trotzky's  organizers  are  seeking  to 
direct  the  unthinking  masses  of  this  dis- 
content into  their  camp  and  through 
them  to  seize  control  here.  Make  Can- 
ida  another  Russia  as  it  is  to-day. 
They  have  ample  funds.  Experienced 
Trade  Unionists  are  having  no  easy  task 
■ombating  the  insidious  propaganda. 
They,  even  the  most  radical  of  them, 
know  what  fakers  the  Bolshevist  leaders 
are.  But  are  they  getting  the  support 
they  should  from  employers,  from  man- 
agers, from  superintendents?  They  are 
not.  Too  many  of  the  latter  are  of 
narrow  vision  who  resent  any  change  in 
economic  relations.  In  the  past  the 
trouble  has  been  on  the  side  of  the  Labor 
Unionist.  He  always  regarded  the  em- 
ployer as  his  national  enemy- — a  profi- 
teer. He  refused  to  interest  himself  in 
the  institution  from  which  he  drew  his 
living.  To-day  he  is  demanding  his 
share  of  the  profits  in  his  industry; 
more  of  the  comforts  of  life,  a  voice  in 
the  control  of  the  concern  in  which  he  is 
employed.  Many  of  us  welcome  this 
development.  It  is  what  we  have  been 
wanting — the  community  spirit.  Ignor- 
ance has  kept  employer  and  employee 
apart.  The  Unionist  sees  only  his  own 
section  of  work.  Employers  have  not 
been  successful  in  interesting  him  in 
their  side — that  is,  the  business  as  a 
whole. 

The  first  step  is  to  recognize  bona-fide 
Trade  Unions.  Thirty-five  years  experi- 
ence confirms  my  support  of  them. 
There  are  seven  different  unions  with  me 
here  getting  out  this  magazine.  I  have 
had  many  a  fight  with  them — am  likely 
to  have  more,  but  that  has  never  changed 
my  support  of  organized  Unionism. 
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What  Future  Wars  Would  be  Like 


Whole  Cities,  Even  Nations,  Woulrl 
Be  Speedilt/  Annihilated' 


A  STRONG  plea  for  the  League  of 
-'*■  Nations  is  contained  in  the  course 
of  an  article  by  Will  Irwin  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  His  argument 
is  along  somewhat  similar  lines  to  that 
used  a  year  ago  by  H.  G.  Wells,  which 
was  published  first  in  MacLean's 
Magazine  and  later  in  Mr.  Wells'  book, 
"In  the  Fourth  Year."  It  is,  in  brief, 
that  man  dare  not  go  along  in  the  old 
way,  that  he  cannot  face  the  possibility 
of  future  wars,  because  future  wars 
would  be  sheer  annihilation.  Mr.  Irwin 
develops  this  thought  at  considerable 
length,  showing  just  what  the  next  war 
would  be  like. 

In  the  war  so  happily  perfected,  be- 
tween ton  and  eleven  million  people, 
including  perhaps  three-quarters  of  a 
million  women — the  Armenian  mas- 
sacres ar>;'  included  in  this  score — died 
by  the  sword.  At  least  as  many  died 
of  epidemic  diseases  engendered  by  the 
conditions  of  war.  When  the  score  is 
finished — alas,  it  is  not  finished  yet — 
wc  shall  find  that  still  more  than  this 
have  died  from  starvation. 

Everyone  appreciates  that.  But 
probably  not  everyone  in  America, 
which  saw  the  war  only  with  the  eyes 
of  others,  appreciates  what  the  next 
war  may  be — almost,  I  might  say,  must 
be — provided  we  go  on  as  we  were  go- 
ing before  1914.  Applied  science  has 
hitherto  paid  little  attention  to  per- 
fecting methods  for  killing  human  be- 
ings. But  the  laboratories  have  been 
at  work  for  four  years,  and  they  have 
done  wonders.  The  ciilorine  gas  cloud 
of  Second  Ypres  tvas  a  mild  affair  com- 
pared to  the  gases  used  in  the  attacks 
of  last  summer.  These  gases  are  mild 
compared  to  the  possibilities  in  the 
method.  The  problem  of  invisible,  in- 
stantaneously deadly  gas  was  solved  by 
r.t  least  two  nations  before  the  end  of 
the  war;  in  the  campaign  of  1919,  had 
such  occurred,  these  gases  would  have 
been  used  in  enormous  quantity. 

Aircraft  bombin?  was  working  from 
uncertainty  to  certainty.  Only  to-day 
the  newspapers  record  the  testimony 
before  our  Senate  Committee  of  John 
Hays  Hammond.  Jr.  He  decbres  that 
by  his  invention  of  wireless  control  a 
tornedo  can  be  launched  from  an  aero- 
plane soaring  many  miles  .<iway  from 
a  town  and  guided  to  the  target  witn 
the  certainty  of  a  pilot  steering  a  boat. 
The  offensive  power  of  aircraft  is  at 
this  moment  immeasurably  superior  to 
the  defences  against  them.  They  have 
thret  dimensions  m  which  to  man- 
oeuvre instead  of  two,  and  they  work 
in  the  dark.  The  answe'  to  the  night 
raid  has  never  been  found.  I  am  not 
so  bold  as  to  say,  in  this  age  of  in- 
vention, that  it  will  not  be  found,  but 
it  looks  as  unlikely  as  anything  in 
military  :<cience. 

The  Possibilities  of  Air  Attacks 

Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  and  con- 
sider this  point.  In  a  new  war  between 
France  and  Germany  the  sudden  de- 
struction of  Paris  at  the  beginning  of 
hostilities  would  just  about  win  the 
war  for  Germany.  The  entire  con- 
fusion of  the  greatest  national  railway 
centre;  the  destruction  of  the  .seat  of 
Government,  finance  and  commerce: 
the  ceneral  panic — would  so  delny  and 
confuse  mobilization  that  the  French 
army  would  be  easy  prey.  Mobilizini.- 
nircraft  fleets  and  torpedoes  behind  the 
Rhine  would  be  no  very  difficult  task 
as  compared  with  that  of  mobilizmg 
any  army.  From  there  the  fleets  could 
he  above  Paris,  at  prssent  speeds, 
within  two  or  three  hours.  An  ad- 
vanced squadron  of  skirmishers  would 
drop  UDon  the  roofs  of  Pari.s  a  multi- 
tude of  small,  nonextinguishable  phos- 
phorus bombs  to  set  the  roofs  on  firo 
and  give  the  main  fleets  sight  of  their 
target.    In  fact  the  Germans,  when  the 


armistice  came,  were  planning  to  use 
fhis  method  in  their  next  air  raids  on 
Paris.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
by  the  time  for  the  next  war  aircraft 
attack  will  be  so  perfected  that  a  week 
of  such  raiding  would  finish  off  a  city 
like  Paris — or  New  York.  Of  course 
the  old,  hampering,  chivalrous  rule 
that  a  city  about  to  be  bombarded 
must  be  notified  in  order  that  non- 
combatants  may  be  removed  went  by 
the  board  long  ago.  Such  notice  woula 
ruin  the  element  of  surprise,  which  is 
half  the  battle  in  such  an  attack.  Be 
sides,  in  modern  warfare  there  are 
practically  no  noncombatants.  In  a  new 
general  European  war  the  dsetruction 
of  nearly  all  the  great  European  cities, 
with  the  wealth  and  beauty  which  they 
have  been  accumulating  for  two  thous- 
and years,  stands  well  within  the  limits 
of  possibility.  In  case  of  an  armed 
peace  such  as  Europe  had  for  forty 
years  before  this  war,  men  might  have 
to  rebuild  their  cities  with  the  valuable, 
the  "living"  part  underground. 

However,  these  sneculations  deal 
with  the  perfection  of  those  means  of 
killino-  and  of  destruction  already  test- 
ed. There  are  other  methods  possible 
— methods  which  will  make  explosives 
look  primitive.  Though  nightmare 
fictionists  have  imagmed  killing  by 
ravs,  science  has  never  taken  enougn 
interest  in  destruction  of  life  to  find 
and  apnly  the  method.  It  holds  great 
possibilities.  Science  has  spent  fifty 
years  of  research  in  fighting  the  killing 
DOwer  of  bacilli.  It  has  never  studied 
to  increase  or  to  use  that  power.  But 
now  that  whole  populations,  instead  of 
mere  armies,  have  become  the  legiti- 
mate objects  of  killing  in  war  someone 
doubtless  will  perfect  that  method. 
The  conservative  mind  has  raised  cer- 
tain practical  objections,  just  as  the 
conservative  mind  snid  that  aircraft 
attack  coi'ld  not  be  made  aceurnte,  and 
that  the  shells  fallir-'  into  Paris  could 
not  possiblv  come  from  a  gun.  But 
on'v  recently  an  authority  on  bic- 
teriolo""r  txnounded  to  me  the  horrible 
nossibiiitv  or  ravaging  a  whole  popu- 
lation, military  and  civilian  alike,  with 
swiftly  killing  incurable  diseases,  while 
guarding  your  own  army  and  your  own 
population.  I  believe  thiit  with  a  little 
patient  researcii  it  cculd  be  done.  And 
eiven  the  pernetuaj;ion  of  war  as  an 
institution  S"me  r'lce  of  Bernhardis  is 
certain  to  arise  which  wll  justify  this 
method — and  use  it. 

Such,  briefly,  are  some  possibilities 
of  the  future  if  the  new  warfare  fol- 
lows the  i>aths  opened  up  by  the 
strugsrle  of  1914-18.  In  the  long  peicc 
of  Euroue  books  were  written  to  prove 
that  actual  warfare  was  impossible  be- 
ciiuse  m.en  would  no  longer  face  its 
horrors.  We  have  learned  now  that 
men  will  face  anything.  This  war  un- 
covered reservoirs  of  human  courtge 
whose  existence  we  never  susnected. 
Whatever  horrors  the  new  warfare  may 
briner,  it  will  not  fail  because  men  and 
women  are  afraid.  But  what  of  armed 
peace  ? 

If  the  Peace  Conference  should  effect 
the  settlement  on  old  principles,  leaving 
the  structure  of  international  society  ex- 
actly where  it  was,  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  would  have  for  a  time  to  limit 
the  race  of  armaments.  They  need  the 
money  for  restoring  the  processes  of 
life.  But  in  five,  ten,  fifteen  years,  dan- 
ger would  begin  to  grow  again  from 
some  quarter:  and  again  they  would 
speed  up  munitions  making,  increase  the 
active  armies,  multiply  conscription. 

Now  the  general  tendency  of  this  war 
was  to  more  and  more  complex,  cumber- 
some and  expensive  machinery.  Artillery 


Vancouver,  B.C. 
I  thorouKhly  enjoy  the  publication  a^ 
a  whole  and  especially  wish  to  compli- 
ment you  on  some  of  the  articles  which 
deal  with  the  vital  welfare  of  our  land 
and  the  fearleaa  and  truthful  manner  in 
which    they    are    presented. 

E.    A.    I.. 
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ROYAI/  VINOLIA 

TOOTH  PASTE 

THE  wisdom  of  teaching  little  children  to  use  Royal 
Vinolia  Tooth  Paste  will  be  abundantly  evident  in 
improved  health.  This  fine  British-made  dentifrice 
is  a  perfect  cleanser  although  it  will  not  scratch  the 
enamel  nor  arc  there  acids  present  to  hurt 
the  gums  in  any  degree  whatever.  «<*''"' e^  *'^''''- 

Sold  by  all  good  Gruggists  and  Stores. 
VINOLIA     COMPANY     LIMITED 


Toronto 


LONDON 
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Paris 
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SAVE  TIME  AND  MONEY  IN  OFFICE,  FACTORY  ORi STORE 


The  Acme 
No.  1 
Binder 


The  Acme  No.   1    BinderfiUa   a 
need  for  heavy  office  work  and 
r  fastening  namples  of  carpets,  hosiery, 
underwear,    silk,    lace,    etc.      Holds    100 
staples.      Won't   clog   or    buckle.      Acme   No.    1 
Iocs   the   work   more   quickly   and  easily.     Cuts 
down     expenses,    saves    time    and     money.       Very 
Simples   and    Durable. 


There's  an  Acme  StuplinK  Machine  for  every  require- 
ment. Write  for  our  bouklrl  "A"  and  see  the  many 
u»e»  the  "Acme"  can  be  put  to.  Special  machine — madr 
for    peculiar    needs. 

The   Acme  Staple  Co.,   Ltd.  -  Camden.   NJ..    U.S.A. 

Ernest  J.  Scott  «  Co.  -  59  St.  Peter  St.,  Montreal.  Can. 
Process  Typewriter  Supply   Co..   Ltd.  •   London,   Knirland. 


^t.  ^itbretD's;  Collese 

TORONTO  A  RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  CANADA 

UPPER  SCHOOL.  LOWER  .SCHOOL 

n<>r»  prvparvil  for  UaivrrniUpM,  IUir«l  MIHUry  *'-»ll«s»  »nd  Hiulnou. 
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NEP0N5ETTWIN  SHINGLES 

NEPONSET  ROOF 

Roof  your  home  with  Neponset  Twin 
Shingles,  and  your  roofing  troubles  will  be 
over  for  many  years. 

Once  Neponset  Twin  Shingles  are  laid  you 
have  a  roof  that  will  not  leak — a  roof  that 
is  fire-resiiting,  weather  proof,  durable 
and  gives  fullest  protection  against  the 
elements — rain,  snow,  wind,  cold  or  heat. 

Add  to  these  features  the  fact  that  Nepon- 
set Twin  Shingles  harmonize  with  any  style 
of  architecture,  and  you  cannot  refute  the 
statement  that — "It  pays  to  lay  a  Neponset 
Twin  Shingle  Roof." 

Neponset  Twin  Shingles  prove  their  econ- 
omy by  giving  years  of  satisfactory  service. 

Roof  your  home  with  Neponset  Twin 
Shingles — they  will  save  you  repair  costs 
each  year. 

Made  in  two  colors — red  and  greets 
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cious, satisfying — will  find 
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became  the  king  of  battles.  Even  the 
Germans,  who  entered  this  war  better 
prepared  than  the  others,  had  to  multi- 
ply by  ten  or  twenty  times  their  equip- 
ment of  heavy  artillery.  The  British  at 
the  First  Battle  of  Ypres  had  only  one 
gun  that  could  be  listed  in  the  catalogue 
of  heavy  artillery.  By  1918  they  had 
several  thousand.  Leaving  the  natives 
aside,  it  became  necessary  to  equip  the 
armies  with  great  quantities  of  mach- 
ines, each  of  which  cost  more  than  the 
equipment  of  an  infantry  battalion 
under  the  old  warfare  in  which  the  rifle 
was  king— tanks,  for  example,  and 
aeroplanes,  When  the  world  works  out 
of  its  bankruptcy  and  begins  to  accumu- 
late a  margin  the  weapons  piled  up  for 
this  war  will  be  out  of  date,  just  as  the 
weapons  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
could  not  be  used  in  the  Boer  War,  nor 
those  of  the  Boer  War  in  this  war.  Some 
nation  or  other  will  improve  heavy 
artillery,  the  tank,  the  gas  shell ;  the  rest 
must  follow.  The  civilian  use  of  the 
aeroplane,  just  now  beginning  inten- 
sively, will  improve  that  device  so  that 
just  as  we  now  laugh  at  the  slow,  weak 
old  buses  of  1914  we  shall  in  1928  laugh 
at  the  primitive  machines  of  1918. 

For  thirty  years  before  1914  Europe 
groaned  and  grubbed  under  the  burden 
of  armaments.  The  great  prosperity  of 
Belgium  among  the  small  nations  and  of 
the  United  States  among  the  large  ones 
was  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  in  the  race  for  armaments.  But 
now  the  pace  will  increase.  Its  tendency 
will  be  to  increase  to  such  a  point  that 
only  the  barest  necessities  of  life  will  be 
left  to  the  common  people — of  Europe 
at  least,  and  eventually  perhaps  of  all 
the  world. 

This,  mind  you,  is  not  the  invention  of 
a  nightmare  fictionist.  It  is  a  sober 
estimate  of  the  future,  based  very 
largely  on  the  opinions  of  hundreds  of 
men  who  in  civilian  or  military  capaci- 
ties have  helped  direct  this  war.  The 
conclusion,  of  course,  should  be  obviow 
to  the  single-track  but  all-daring  Ameri- 
can mind.  It  has  got  to  be  stopped. 
Even  if  we  are  no  longer  willing  to  take 
a  philanthropic  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe  it  has  got  to  be  stopped  for  our 
own  interests.  We  are  rich,  we  are 
tempting;  we  were  next  after  France 
and  England  on  Germany's  list  These 
modern  devices  are  rendering  distances 
as  naught.  Our  isolation  is  no  longer 
our  protection.  If  it  is  not  stopped  we 
must  ourselves  take  up  a  burden  of 
armament  suoh  as  even  the  last  genera- 
tion knew  not;  and  when,  as  probably 
will  always  happen,  defensive  armament 
becomes  useless  to  prevent  war,  we  must 
kill  and  be  killed  with  an  intensity  and 
with  an  incidental  slaughter  of  the  in- 
nocent which  even  the  great  war  of  1914- 
18  knew  not. 


Life  Beyond  the 
Grave 

According    to   a   Message   Received 
by  Conan  Doyle 

CIR  ARTHUR  CONAN  DOYLE,  the 
author  and  creator  of  Sherlock 
Holmes,  has  been  very  much  in  the  fore- 
front of  late  as  a  result  of  his  conver- 
sion to  spiritualism.  Sir  Arthur  has 
constituted  himself  a  special  advocate 
for  the  idea  that  the  dead  can  speak 
to  the  living.  He  has  written  books  and 
articles  on  the  subject  and  in  all  writ- 
ings the  light  of  a  very  clear  conviction 
shines  through.  The  belief  of  the  au- 
thor of  thrilling  detective  yarns  in  the 
cossibility  of  communicating  with  those 
who  have  "passed  over"  is  a  genuine 
one;  that  much  certainly  can  be  said 
for  it. 

The  attitude  of  the  public  toward 
spiritualism  has  not  changed  much  in 
Canada,  though  in  Britain  the  losses  sus- 
tained in  the  war  have  caused  a  wide 
tendency  toward  trying  the  idea.  It  is 
interesting,  however,  to  read  what  the 
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—Not  a  Pile 
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various  distinguishes  advocates  of 
spiritualism  have  to  say  and  an  inter- 
view given  by  Sir  Arthur  to  Hayden 
Church  in  the  Strand  is  worth  quoting 
from: 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  Life  Be- 
yond as  revealed  by  the  supposedly 
spirit  communications  of  the  authenti- 
city of  which,  in  the  mass,  Sir  Arthur 
believes  so  firmly? 

"The  messages,"  he  said,  "revolution- 
ize, as  it  seems  to  me,  all  our  conceptions 
of  death.  They  teach  that  what  St 
Paul  calls  our  spiritual  body  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  our  present  one  at  its 
best,  that  the  mind  carries  on  as  it  was 
before,  and  that  the  Bishop  of  London 
expressed  it  very  happily  when  he  said 
that  the  man  was  the  same  five  minutes 
after  death  as  five  minutes  before,  ex- 
cept that  the  cloud  of  illness  had  passed. 

"He  is  in  a  world  which  is  very  ana- 
logous to  our  own,  raised,  as  it  were,  to 
a  higher  octave ;  and  expressed  in  terms 
of  ether  rather  than  in  denser  matter. 
It  is  a  world  of  brightness,  of  intense 


intellectual  activity,  of  pleasant  work, 
of  homely  comfort,  of  sympathetic  and 
loving  companionship,  all  enhanced  by 
the  consciousness  of  God's  tender  care. 

"This  is  the  temporary  ante-room  to 
something  even  grander  beyond.  Such 
is  the  normal  destiny  of  the  average 
human  being.  For  the  wicked  there  are 
chastening  spheres,  which,  however, 
should  be  regarded  rather  as  hospitals 
for  crippled  souls  than  as  places  of 
punishment,  though  their  cure  comes 
through  sorrow." 

Such  is  "The  New  Revelation"  as  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle  sees  it.  He  tells 
me  that  he  is  devoting  much  of  his 
time  to  urging  it  upon  the  public  here; 
that,  in  fact,  his  activities  in  this  direc- 
tion have  "passed  beyond  his  control. 
"I  may  lead  a  movement,"  he  says,  "but 
there  is  something  ahead  which  is  lead- 
ing me."  For  the  lectures  he  delivers 
on  this  subject  he  accepts  no  fees.  He 
hopes  to  co-operate  in  a  great  and  im- 
pressive Spiritualistic  gathering  at  the 
Albert  Hall,  or  some  other  large  place 
of  public  assembly  in  London. 


The  Menace  in  the  South 


Continued  from  page  18 


from  Mexico,  the  Mexicans  themselves 
prayed  God  he  would  tell  the  truth  and 
let   the   outside    world    know    Mexico's 
real    condition    and    desperate    need    of 
help.     Instead,   he    reported    conditions 
"almost  normal  and  improving,"  and  a 
groan  of  sorrow  went  up  from  Mexico. 
Does  it  read  to  you  like  "normal"?  And 
if  it  does,  what  would  the  ambassador 
consider    "abnormal?"    I     presume    he 
would   consider   losing  his  job   "abnor- 
mal";   and    he    isn't    going    to    lose    it. 
Anyway,  within  a  month  of  his  report- 
Aing  conditions  "normal"  I  know— for  I 
was  in  Mexico — of  thirty  rail  lines,  only 
one  was  running  on  regular  schedule; 
and  it  had  to  be  preceded  by  an  armored 
scout  train  and  had  itself  an  armored 
car  filled  with  soldiers  behind  the  engine 
and  an  armored  car  filled  with  soldiers 
behind    its    Pullman.        One    line    was 
blown  up  and  the  governor  of  the  State 
kidnapped.     One  port  town  was  captur- 
ed.    A  block  house  just   outside   Vera 
Cruz  was  taken.     A  city  north  of  Vera 
Cruz  was  occupied  and  a  train  outside 
Tampico     looted.       The     bandits     like 
music.     From  one  captured  town,  they 
kidnapped    eighteen    of    the    Carranza 
garrison   band.     All   this   was    not   the 
work  of  one  revolutionary  leader.  Tvsro 
or    three    independent    leaders    did    it, 
covering  a  territory  of  about  180  miles. 
Does  it  sound  to  you  very  "normal"? 
As  long  as  the   European   War  lasted, 


the  Allied  nations  were  too  busy 
to  pdy  much  attention  to  Mexico;  but 
now  the  war  is  over;  and  Mexico,  too, 
must  be  pacified;  and  it  isn't  going  to 
pacify  Mej^ico  to  say  throug'h  'loud- 
mouthed propaganda  that  she  is  paci- 
fied when  she  isn't.  Three-quarters  of 
the  trouble  with  Mexico  for  the  past 
six  years  is  that  the  world  has  not  been 
permitted   to    know    the    truth.  The 

hush  of  a  censorship  stricter  and  more 
foolish  than  the  censorship  of  Europe 
has  done  just  as  much  harm  to  Mexican 
afl'airs  as  to  European.  It  has  simply 
permitted  Bolsheviki  deviltries  to  work 
unchecked  and  flood  the  press  with 
false  news.  Secret  diplomacy  covering 
criminal  blunders  has  done  the  same 
irreparable  damage  to  Mexico  as  to 
Europe. 

And  all  this  takes  no  account  of  the 
enormous  financial  obligations  of  Mexi- 
co to  foreign  nations  for  confiscated  pro- 
perties— railroads,  street  lines,  mines, 
banks,  ranches,  defaulted  bonds,  which 
involve  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Of  this 
I  shall  write  fully  in  another  article. 

Meanwhile,  if  the  Peace  League  is  to 
pacify  Europe,  it  must  also  tranquilize 
and  sUbilize  Mexico.  That  is  the  next 
real  job  and  it  is  due  when  Mexico 
comes  up  in  the  first  peace  conference 
after  the  League  is  cemented.  It  must 
be  attended  to  without  further  delay. 
The   fire   spreads   fast. 


The  Undercurrents 

Continued  from  page  30 


answer  will  be  interesting.  For  surely 
Sir  Robert  must  have  some  real  reason 
for  twice  tearing  from  the  hands  of  his 
party  something  on  which  they  have  ap- 
parently set  their  hearts. 

Will   McKenzie   Remain   Leader? 

BUT  midst  all  this  scheming  and  pro- 
pounding of  questions  the  McKenzie 
sits  with  a  satisfied  smile  ever  deepening 
on  his  placid  countenance.  It  took  him 
a  few  weeks  to  get  accustomed  to  the 
seat  of  the  mighty  and  the  idea  that 
money  was  rolling  in  on  him  in  $7,000 
chunks.  But  soon  he  found  that  the  seat 
was  not  too  hard  to  fill  nor  was  the  idea 
of  his  growing  wealth  altogether  terrify- 
ing. So  he  began  to  expand  and  blossom 
forth  as  the  young  yew  tree.  Soon  he 
was  making  speeches,  cracking  jokes  and 
quoting  scripture  as  of  yore.  Now  'tis 
said  that  he  finds  the  Liberal  leadership 
so  much  to  his  liking  that  he  has  resolved 
to  keep  it.  Nor  will  he  be  an  easy  man 
to  displace.  What  a  Scotsman  has  he 
holds.  As  Max  O'Rell  observed,  he  keeps 
the  Sabbath  and  everything  else  he  geU 
his  hands  on.  And  the  McKenzie  has 
both  hands  on  the  Liberal  leadership. 
Also  there  is  a  growing  feeling  among 
his  immediate  followers  that  he  classes 
quite  as  high  as  the  other  claimants  to 
the  vacant  Laurier  throne.     Mackenzie 


King  is  admittedly  losing  ground  in 
Quebec  where  all  his  strength  lay.  W. 
M.  Martin  is  more  or  less  tied  up  to  Hon. 
Jim  Calder.  Less  than  that  would  kill 
any  candidate.  Then  the  only  man  in 
sight  is  Hon.  A.  B.  Hudson  of  Manitoba. 
And  who  is  Hon.  A.  B.  Hudson?  That 
question  will  have  to  be  answered  before 
the  August  convention  makes  its  choice. 
Meantime  if  anyone  opens  a  summer 
book  take  a  small  ticket  on  Daniel  Dun- 
can McKenzie. 

But  what  of  labor?  I  hear  someone 
ask.  These  are  times  in  which  labor  is 
occupying  a  large  space  in  the  news- 
papers. But  not  in  Parliament.  You 
never  hear  it  mentioned  in  the  Commons. 
To  be  sure  Hon.  Gideon  Robertson,  who 
lives  in  the  Senate  as  all  honest  laborers 
should,  has  sUrtled  a  watching  world 
by  rolling  over  in  his  sleep  and  sending 
forth  a  committee  to  gather  facts  and 
make  reports  with  a  view  to  making 
capital  and  labor  work  together  in  peace 
and  unity  and  eat  out  of  the  same  profit 
trough.  The  committee  was  announced 
as  one  that  had  the  confidence  of  all  the 
people.  It  may  have,  and  for  the  reason 
that  most  of  the  people  never  heard  of 
its  members.  Of  the  lot  Tom  Moore,  the 
labor  leader,  is  the  only  one  who  is  at  all 
representative.  The  others  hardly  make 
satisfactory  camouflage — which  is  all 
they  are  intended  for. 
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Do  you  shave 
witn  a  *aw? 


I    I;l£b>^^ 


FOOLISH  question  No.  1199  !  Well, 
maybe  it  sounds  like  that.  But  com- 
pare for  a  moment  the  illustrations 
above.  They  show  pretty  well  what  we're 
driving  at;  that  is,  unless  a  blade  is  stropped 
regularly  it  develops  an  edge  very  like  a  saw 
and  causes  that  "pulling"  and  after-smart- 
ing of  which  you  complain. 

Not  so  with  the  AutoStrop  Razor.  For  the  self-stropping 
feature,  you  see,  reforms  the  saw-like  edge  that  re- 
sults from  shaving:  it  keeps  the  blade  free  from  rust, 
and  it  provides  you  with  a  sharp  blade  free  for  every 
shave.  The  beauty  of  it  is  you  don't  have  to  remove 
the  blade  from  the  razor  to  sharpen  it, 
nor  do  you  have  to  take  the  AutoStrop 
Razor  apart  to  clean  it.  From  first  to 
last — stropping,  shaving  and  cleaning 
— the  blade  remains  in  the  razor. 

Consider  then  the  greater  comfort,  con- 
venience, economy  of  the  AutoStrop 
Razor.  How  small  the  price  of  $5.00 
for  razor,  strop  and  12  blades,  looks 
in   comparison  ! 

AUTOSTROP  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO..  LIMITED 

AutoStrop  Building,  Toronto.  Canada 


AiUo^StiH>p  Safelg  ^ 


YOU   HAVE  A  BEAUTIFUL    FACE 
BUT  YOUR  NOSE  ? 


BEFORE 


FN  'WHS  DAY  anf}  AGE  .ttentlon  to  your  •ppearaace  la  an  »b- 
*  Mlot*  oeceBKlty  If  rou  expect  to  make  the  moat  out  of  Ufa.  Not 
«nlr  should  70U  wish  to  apyear  as  attractive  aa  poaalble,  for  Tour 
own  Balf-aatJ»faoUf.n,  wMch  ta  alone  well  worth  yaur  efforts. 
**!*  K^^u  "  f'orf .the  world  fa  sanerally  judidng  yoo  m-aatly.  It  not 
^^}r/OyroaT  looka."  tbarafore  ft  paya  to  ''look  jour  bast" 
■  tvll  thnaa. 


AFTER 


PERMIT  NO  ONE  TO  SEE  YOU  LOOKING  OTHERWISE;  It  will 
Injurayour  welfara  I  Upon  the  Impresaion  you  constantly  make 
rests  the  failure  or  success  of  your  life.  Which  Is  to  be  your 
ultimate  destiny  T  Hy  new  Nose-Shaper  "TRADOS"  (Model  24) 
corrects  now  Ill-shaped  noses  without  operation,  quickly,  safely 
and  permanently.  Is  pleaaant  and  does  not  Interfere  with  one's 
dally  occupation,  belny  y»ora  at  nlsbt. 


Writt  to-day  for  frte  booklet^  which  ullt  you  how  io  correct  Hl-ihaptd  notes  without  cait  if  not  satisfactory. 

M.  TRILETY,  Face  Specialist,  1153  Ackerman  Building,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


A  Tubful  In  Ten  Minutes! 

I  That's  all  it  takes  for  tKi«  wonderful  washer  to  thoroughly  clean  a  big  tubful  of 
I  clothe*.  No  rubbing,  scrubbing,  backaches  or  headaches  for  yoti—ti^c  washer 
I  takes  all  the  work  — all  the  responsibility  I  You  can  go  strai^t  on  with  the  ironing 
I  the  same  day,  yet  feel  fresher  and  brighter  than  you  ever  felt  on  the  old-(a«fai<Htea 
I  wasndayi. 


^^^ciayu>e^ 


"Home"  Washer 

I  —IS  iwil-ninntns  and  noiseless.  Enclosed  gears  make  it  safe. 
I  _SP""«V  lid  lifis  easily.  Made  of  cypress,  handsomely  finished. 
I  Runs  by  hand-power  or  water-motor.  Se«  it  at  your  dealer's— 
I  and  write  uj  for  booklet  "  If  John  Had  To  Do  the  Washing." 
MAXWELLS  UNITED.  Dcpt.  I.  St  MuTt,  Oat.       35 
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needn't  to  look  so  surprised !  I  caught 
you  twice  hidinj?  that  there  wicked  board 
that  William  used  to  set  such  store  by. 
And  one  night  I  heard  you  reading  aloud 
to  Mattie  here  something  about  controls 
and  vibrations  and  tnejums.  It's  down- 
right sinful  and  you  hadn't  ought  to 
meddle  with  the  future,  I  tell  you !  It 
never  did  William  no  good." 

The  old  lady  shook  her  head  as  she 
spoke.  Miss  Mattie  went  on  writing,  but 
a  close  obsei'ver  might  have  noted  that 
her  hand  trembled.  Peter  felt  uncom- 
fortable and  he  covered  the  book  he  had 
just  opened  with  a  newspaper.  His 
interest  in  the  occult,  mild  to  indiffer- 
ence on  the  start,  was  daily  assuming 
proportions  that  alarmed  him.  A  kind 
of  fever  was  in  his  veins.  He  wondered 
occasionally  if  he  might  not  be  going 
mad,  like  poor  William  Minafer.  The 
night  they  had  made  the  board  say: 
"Don't  be  in  a  hurry"  he  hadn't  slept 
at  all.  He  couldn't  keep  away  from 
Eight  Elms.  It  drew  him  like  a 
magnet.  Last  night — no,  the  night  be- 
fore ! — the  board  had  cautioned :  "Be- 
ware !" 

"The  trouble  with  you,  Peter,"  Mrs. 
Minafer  went  on,  "is  that  you're  too 
simple-minded.  Credulous!  Willjam 
was  the  same  way.  A  sincere,  simple- 
hearted,  good  soul  of  a  man,  a  trifle 
short-tempered  to  be  sure,  Dut  easily 
led." 

(The  favorite  terms  applied  by  the 
villagers  to  that  good  soul  had  invari- 
ably been  couched  differently,  of  which 
"harsh"  and  "tyrannical"  had  been  the 
mildest.) 

Miss  Mattie  was  so  very  silent  her 
mother  finally  turned  to  her  and  said: 

"Close  up  your  books,  Mattie,  and 
make  youself  agreeable.  Can't  you  talk 
some  to  Peter?" 

"I've  got  to  skim  the  milk.  Mother,  as 
soon  as  I  finish  this." 

"Let  it  wait." 

"To-morrow's  churning  day,"  said  the 
girl  briefly  and  closed  her  exercise  books 
with  a  snap. 

"Didn't  I  smell  fresh  doughnuts 
yesterday,  Mattie — no,  the  day  before?" 
iMrs.  Minafer  queried  as  her  daughter 
rose.     "Go  fetch  some  in  to  Peter." 

Miss  Mattie  flushed — with  either 
annoyance  or  embarrassment — but  she 
obeyed.  Then  she  went  out  alone  to  the 
milkhouse,  taking  a  tall  tallow  dip  and  a 
skimmer. 

It  may  have  been  ten  minutes  later  or 
it  may  have  been  twenty  when  Peter, 
recollecting  a  spirit-level  he  had  loaned 
Miss  Mattie  and  which  he  would  need 
on  the  morrow,  followed  her.  He  made 
so  little  sound  on  the  soft  turf  that  he 
was  upon  her  before  she  knew  it.  She 
was  on  the  cold  cement  floor  with  her 
head  sunk  in  her  arms  on  a  milk-bench 
and  sobbing  like  a  broken-hearted  child. 
Her  whole  att'.'cude  was  one  of  hopeless 
grief,  of  despair  and  utter  abandonment 
to  the   passion   that  gripped   her. 

"Wh — why  Mattie!"  Peter  cried  in 
amazement,  as  he  blundered  right  in, 
and  then  stopped,  petrified. 

Miss  Mattie  sprang  up.  She  turned  a 
flushed,  tear-wet  face  to  him  and  then 
stamped  her  foot. 

"What  business  have  you  f-following 
me  like  this?"  she  flung  at  him  and  then 
a  fresh  sob  caught  in  her  throat  and 
she   turned    aside   hastily. 

"Why,  Mattie!"  and  Peter  blinked 
helplessly  at  her  in  the  feeble  light  cast 
by  the  flickering  candle.  "What's 
wrong?  Are  you  sick  or — or  anything? 
I  sure  wondered  why  you  quit  your  books 
so  early.     Are  you  sick?" 

Miss  Mattie  shook  her  head.  Peter 
advanced  until  he  stood  beside  her. 
Then  impulsively  he  took  her  hand. 

"Mattie — "  he  began  and  then  forgot 
what  he  intended  to  say. 

The  girl  had  regained  some  degree  of 
her  old  composure. 

"Peter,  you  go  back  into  the  house 
now.  And  don't  tell  Mother!"  she  said, 
freeing  her  hand  and  picking  up  the 
ladle. 

"I  won't,"  said  Peter.  "Not  till  you 
tell  me  what — why — " 

She  didn't  look  up  and  he  saw  that  her 
lip  trembled. 

"Mattie!"  cried  Peter  and  not  aware 
of  what  he  did  he  caught  her  to  him,  and 
held  her. 


He  kissed  her  then  twice  and  as  quick- 
ly let  go,  for  the  realization  that  he  was 
bound  to  quite  another  woman  rushed 
over  him  like  a  sudden  chill  wind. 

"If— if  Mrs.  Wyatt— the  widow—" 
Miss  Mattie  began,  standing  back  and 
gazing  at  him  wildly.    "If  she  knew!" 

"Darn  the  widow!"  said  Peter  and 
again  caught  the  girl  to  him  and  kissed 
her  in  an  ecstasy. 

A  thin  voice  from  some  distance  call-       i 
ing  "Mattie!"  at  last  gave  him   pause       II 
and  Mattie,  breaking  from  him,  mumbled       ^ 
something  about  her  mother's  gruel  and 
rushed  away.     Peter  took  a  long,  long 
breath.      Then    gritting    his    teeth    he 
stalked     slowly     away     and     over     the 
meadows   and    the   pasture-land   to   his 
lone    bachelor    abode.      Of    course    this 
ended  his  vi^tits  to  Eight  Elms! 

All  night  long  he  rolled  and  tossed. 
That  last  couple  of  kisses  had  been  re- 
turned. Jim  Butler's  words  recurred 
to  him  again  and  again :  "Mattie  aint 
poin'  to  shine  up  to  the  farmin'  fratern- 
ity."    Of  course  not! 

And  the  very  next  day  he  heard  at  the 
village  store  that  the  Minafers  were 
m.oving  to  town  at  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing week.  Miss  Mattie  was  now  "perfi- 
cient"  and  could  "tickle  the  typewriter" 
with  the  best  of  them  and  Mrs.  Minafer, 
though  really  sorry  to  give  up  her  old 
home,  was  cheerful  and  hopeful.  Well- 
that  ended  that.  And  Peter  strove  to 
look  forward  to  a  certain  fast-approach- 
ing day  with  something  approximating  a 
philosophical  frame  of  mind. 

It  was  two  days  before  the  wedding 
day  when  the  natty  little  Molly  Jane, 
bearing  her  mistress  and  Peter  Deane 
villageward  at  the  end  of  a  windy,  raw 
afternoon,  became  stalled.  The  mis- 
fortune, if  such  it  were,  occurred  just 
in  front  of  the  prnn  gates  of  Eight 
Elms.  The  two  occupants  of  the  car 
got  out  and  in  turn  and  together  strug- 
gled with  Molly  Jane's  works,  but  to 
little  avail.  The  services  of  a  garage- 
man  were  needed  and  the  car  must  be 
towed  away,  they  finally  realized. 

Mrs.  Wyatt  shivered  and  glanced  up 
the  driveway  to  the  white  house  with  its 
closed  shutters  and  air  of  seclusion,  not 
to  say  gloom. 

"Dear,  dear!  I'd  love  a  cup  of  tea,"  she 
murmured.  'Do  you  suppose  those 
people — Minafers  is  it? — are  gone  yet?'" 

"They  go  Monday  morning,"  said 
Peter.  "We  could  walk  down  to 
Hughson's — it's  only  a  little  further — 
and  John  would  drive  us  back." 

"Couldn't  think  if  it,  Peter  old  boy! 
I'm  not  a  bit  used  to  walking  in  these 
shoes.  I'm  going  in  to  Minafer's.  Come 
along." 

"You  go  then  and  I'll — '■ 

"No,  you  must  come  t-oo.  I'm  afraid 
of  the  Little  Icicle,  Peter,  I  am  really! 
Besides  there's  a  'phone  here  and  we 
can  send  for  a  rig  without  getting  in  the 
least  wet.  It's  coming  on  to  rain  now 
and  there'll  be  a  steady  shower  by  six.'' 

Miss  Mattie  Minafer  professed  herself 
agreeably  surprised.  As  to  tea,  why 
they  must  stay  to  supper!  She  wouldn't 
hear  of  anything  less.  She  was  just  get- 
ting it,  she  said,  and  had  made  corn 
muffins. 

Peter  Deane  telephoned  for  help  and 
secured  the  promise  of  a  "lift"  home  be- 
fore eight  o'clock  while  Mrs.  Wyatt 
chatted  amiably  with  Mrs.  Minafer  and 
Mattie  bustled  about  between  kitchen 
and  living-room.  Supper  around  the 
circular  table  before  the  grate-fire 
proved  a  bounteous  repast.  There  was 
head-cheese  and  a  dish  of  scalloped 
tomatoes  with  potato  salad,  and  muffins 
and  honey  followed  by  lemon  jelly  with 
whipped  cream,  and  walnut  cake.  Miss 
Mattie  had  used  the  Crown  Derby  tea- 
set  and  the  heavy  old  silver.  She  might 
have  been  frocked  and  prepared  on  pur- 
pose for  this  little  social  hour.  She 
wore  a  clinging  old-blue  silk  dress,  ob- 
viously a  well-worn  one,  and  a  lace 
collar  held  in  place  by  an  old-fashioned 
cameo  brooch.  She  conversed  with  an 
unusual  degree  of  animation  and  Peter 
caught  himself  eagerly  listening  for  her 
clear  ringing  laugh.  Feast  though  it 
was  to  the  ill-fed  bachelor,  he  ate  little. 

It  was  the  old  lady  who  introduced  the 
subject  of  the  ouija-board,  and  Mrs. 
Wyatt  professed  a  desire  to  see  "how  the 
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All  woollens 
are  safe  with  Lux 

If  you  have  always  dreaded  to 
v^ash  the  children's  sweaters 
and  woollens  for  fear  they'd 
shrink  and  thicken — you'll  be 
delighted   to    know  about    Lux. 

You  can  wash  them  as  often  as 
necessary — just  dip  them  up 
and  down  in  the  thick,  creamy, 
cleansing  Lux  lather  — no  rub- 
bing or  twisting — no  shrinking 
or    matting  of    the    wool    fibers 

They'll  always  come  out  of  the 
Lux  wash  as  soft,  fleecy  and 
brightly    colored  as  when    new. 

All  silks  and  dainty 
fabrics  can  be  safely 
washed  with  the  pure 
Lux  flakes — they  harm 
nothing  that  pure  water 
itself  may  touch. 

LEVER  BROTHERS  UMfTED, 
>        Toronto,  Ont. 


NEWlnNGIHIAM 

Cor.  Jlth  &  Market  Streets 
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Plan 
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Better  Than  Erer 

Thoroughly    ModeraiisS 

Remodeled    and    Equipped 

NEW  MANAGEMENT 

ROOF  GARDEN 

In    connection 

EpecUl    Cliib   Srsakftiti 

and    LuncheOHI 

Rates— Without    Bath,    ^IM 

With    Bath,    $2.00   and   up. 

FRANK  KIMBLE,  Mgr. 


.<^M''-'-i^ 


In 

Minneapolis 
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thing  worked."  So  Peter  and  Mattie 
were  detailed  to  demonstrate  and  when 
the  four  rose  from  supper  they  grouped 
themselves  about  the  small  table  in  the 
unlighted  portion  of  the  room  and  'the 
spirits"  were  prevailed  upon  to  talk, 
Miss  Mattie  fetching  a  candle  in  an  old 
silver  candlestick  so  that  they  might 
read  the  messages.  It  was  astonishing 
how  much  "the  spirits"  knew  and  how 
ready  they  were  to  talk.  Peter  admitted 
that  they  had  never  before  been  so 
loquacious  and  chummy.  From  time  to 
time  he  glanced  back  over  his  shoulder 
in  a  strange  manner,  and  once  Miss 
Mattie  rose  and  fastened  the  window- 
catch  thinking  that  the  wind  annoyed 
him. 

Mrs.  Wyatt,  intensely  superstitious, 
watched  and  listened  in  absorbed  sil- 
ence. From  time  to  time  she  put  forth 
hushed  queries.  Were  those  investpients 
going  to  turn  out  all  right?  Was  Cousin 
Margaret  going  to  invite  her  to  the  city 
this  winter?  Should  she  buy  a  satin- 
chiffon  or  a  crepe  charmeuse  for  that 
Florida  trip? 

And  then  the  widow,  with  an  arch 
look  at  Peter,  propounded  the  question 
that  quite  obviously  had  been  trembling 
on  the  tip  of  her  tongue  for  some  time. 
"Is — is  it  right  that  I  should  marry 
again?     Doe.s  Frank  object?" 

The  others  knew  that  the  late  Major 
Wyatt,  who  had  died  before  his  oppor- 
tunity came  to  sail  for  France,  had  been 
of  a  jealous  disposition 

A  tiny  clock  chimed  eight  at  this  point, 
but  nobody  heard.  Outside  a  wet  moon 
rode  among  scudding  clouds.  The  rain 
had  ceased,  but  seemed  again  imminent 
and  a  boisterous  autumn  gale  sang  whin- 
ing about  the  old  Minafer  house,  occa- 
sionally shaking  raindrops  from  a  large 
maple  against  the  window  panes. 

Mrs.  Minafer,  sensitive  always  to 
climatic  conditions,  shivered  and  half 
murmured  that  she  felt  a  draught.  No 
one  heard  or  at  least  paid  any  heed.  All 
the  others  were  too  deeply  intent  on  the 
board — waiting  for  the  answer  that 
would  come  from  the  shade  of  the  late 
Major  Wyatt.  The  shrill  whistle  of  the 
Mocassin  train  likewise  went  unheeded. 
"A  promise  is  a  promise,"  came  the 
message  from  the  board. 

Mrs.  Wyatt  was  now  thoroughly 
keyed-up. 

"Tell  him — tell  Frank — he  is  un- 
reasonable," she  cried  at  length.  Her 
eyes  were  glued  on  the  board. 

"If  you  persist — "  the  board  recom- 
menced. " — in  your  defiance  of  a  sacred 
promise — " 

The  widow  moaned. 
" — Misfortune   shall   come  upon   you. 
Beware." 

The  widow  shuddered.  She  gazed 
wildly  at  Peter,  whose  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  board.  She  got  up  shakily, 
clutched  her  temples  in  her  palms, 
swung  about  slightly  and  would  have 
fallen  but  that  at  th^s  juncture  ner 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  long 
French  window  which  involuntarily  she 
faced.     She  gave  a  muffled  scream. 

"Look!  Look'."  she  articulated  then. 
"The  shadow  on  the  window! 

Everybody  looked.  Clearly  outlined 
against  the  shirred  silk  curtain  was  the 
shadow  of  a  man  in  uniform.  Half  a 
moment  it  remained  and  then  slowly  it 
disappeared,  fading  downward.  When 
the  rest  turned  about  again,  wide-eyed 
and  white-faced,  Mrs.  Patricia  Wyatt 
lay  in  a  little  silken  heap  on  the  floor. 

AS  Mrs.  Minafer  had  observed,  Octo- 
ber weddings  are  the  most  appro- 
priate for  country  folks.  But  Peter 
Deane  and  Mattie  Minafer,  as  they  sped 
toward  the  seaboard  on  their  short 
honeymoon  a  week  later,  little  cared 
what  the  season  or  the  weather. 
Romance  had  flung  its  rosy  veil  between 
them  and  things  mundane,  and  in  spirit 
they  had  entered  the  gateway  of  April. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  weather  was 
singularly  fine  all  the  way  down  the  blue 
St.  Lawrence  and  into  tidewater;  and 
there  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  deck 
of  a  palatial  little  coastwise  steamer  we 
shall  have  our  final  close-up  of  them, 
Mattie  in  becoming  bridelike  grey — a 
pussywillow  grey — and  Peter  in  one  of 
the  newest  cuts  in  masculine  attire,  a 
suit  that  accentuated  the  rugged,  manly 
lines  of  his  form  and  made  him  easily 
the  best  groomed  of  all  the  men  on  board 
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:ITE  for  this 
itchen  hanger 
to-day.  It  contains 
one  hundred  recipes 
for  breakfast,  lun- 
cheon and  dinner. 

It  is  convenient  to  hang  in  the  kitchen.  It  is  the 
work  of  skilled  and  experienced  chefs. 

These  recipes  will  suggest  many  fascinating- 
dishes  which  you  can  easily  make,  and  it  will  take 
your  cooking  out  of  the  "rut"  by  suggesting 
many  pleasant  changes  of  menu. 


The  hanger  should  be  in 
every  Canadian  kitchen  to 
remind  you  that  there  are 
ways  to  use  practically  all 
left-over  food,  and  also  to 


remind  you  that  there  is 
no  way  in  which  the  flavor 
of  various  foods  can  be 
brought  out  so  well  ap  by 
the  regular  table  use  of 


The  Original  and  Genuine  Worceitenhire 

Write  for  this  free  hanger  to-day. 
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While  the  Kiddies  Play 

just  slip  away  for  a  few  minutes  and  prepare  a  Pure 
Gold  Jelly.  Then  listen  to  the  exclamations  of  delight 
when  they  see  it  quivering  and  sparkling  on  the  table. 

Pure  Gold  Jellies  are  an  ideal  refreshment  for  the  little 
ones'  parties.  The  rich  fruit  juices  make  the  children 
smack  their  lips  with  joy.  They  are  easily  prepared  in  a 
few  minutes  without  any  fuss  or  bother. 

Pick  your  favorite  flavor  and  try  a  package.  Rasp- 
berry, strawberry,  lemon,  orange,  red  currant,  pineapple, 
cherry  and  vanilla.  At  all  grocers. 


Pure  Gold  Degseri^ 

JELLY  POWDER? 

Pure  Gold  Manufacturinti  Co.,  Limited 
Toronto 
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FOUR  whole  months  .of  driving  at  no  expense  to  you 
for  repairs  or  tires.  Four  whole  months  in  which 
there  will  be  no  depreciation  in  jfour  car.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  will  happen  when  you  equip  your  Ford  Car  or 
Ford  One  Ton  Truck  with  Hassler  Shock  Absorbers.  They 
mean  a  saving  of  at  least  30% — in  all  of  these  costs — the 
equivalent  of  four  months  of  driving.  Hasslers  accom- 
plish these  things  so  easily  because  they  protect  the  vital 
parts  of  the  machine  from  road  shocks  and  vibrations.  It 
doesn't  seem  like  the  same  car — and  you'll  say  that  Hassler 
Shock  Absorbers  far  more  than  pay  for  themselves  in  im- 
proving the  ridiag  qualities.    They  will  convert  your  Fordintoan  easy- 


riding,  comfortable  car  for  any  purpose — more  satisfactory — more  eco- 
nomical— a  macbioe    that  will  last   two  or  three  years  I  onger.  _  You     Pn|>d 
can  satisfy   your«lf   regarding  the  value  of  Hasslers  wilhout  risking     Qn^Ton 


TfiADC  MARK  RICISTIRID 

Shock  Absorber 

PATCNTCD 

The  Hassler  Guarantee: 
"Absolnte  satisfaction  or  your  money  bacli" 


a  penny.  Trucksjoo!     '^JS^ 

10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 
Don't  ride  without  Hattlcrt  because  someone  tries 
to  discourage  you.  They  are  a  quality  product — 
worth  their  price.  The  ilassler  dealer  in  your  vicio- 
tly  will  put  them  on  for  10-days' trial.  Your  money 
refunded  i  f  you  say  so.  Write  for  name  of  dealer 
and  Trial  Blank. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Ltd. 
1362  Sherman  Ave..  N. 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  CANADA 


— yet  not  one  whit  less  the  Peter  of  blue 
jeans,  simple,  sincere  and  true. 

"When  the  widow  called  the  whole 
thing  off,"  Peter  was  saying,  "my  first 
feeling  naturally  was  relief.  But  hope 
didn't  at  once  follow  because  you  see  I 
reminded  myself  that  you  had  once 
loved  someone  else  and  that  you  might 
still  love  him.  I  mean  the  young  farmer 
who  saved  your  life.  Why  are  you  so 
mysterious  about  him?" 

Mattie  glanced  up  sidewise  from 
under  her  wiae  nat  which  she  held  to 
her  head  with  one  nand,  the  other  being 
crooked  round  Peter's  arm  and  she 
smiled  in  that  sweetly  aggravating  way 
she  had  at  times. 

"I  do  believe  you're  jealous!"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"Who  was  he?"  asked  Peter,  his  brows 
close-drawn. 

"He  was  a  dear  boy,  Peter." 

"Have — have  you  seen  him — seen 
much  of  him?  Is  he  from  round  our 
neighborhood?" 

"Yes."  And  Mattie  leaned  lower  over 
the  rail. 

"Who  is  he  anyway?    Not  that  I — " 

Mattie  squeezed  Peter's  arm  and  a 
little  ripple  of  merriment  faint  as  a 
zephyr  floated  to  his  ear. 

"Who  is  he,  Peter?  He's  a  great  big 
stupid  with  a  very  bad  memory!  He 
jerked  me  back  from  a  runaway  team 
and — and  was  hurt  himself." 

"Oh!"  and  Peter's  tone  was  in  falling 
reflection. 

That!  And  she  had  remembered  it  all 
these  years. 

"And  I  suppose  you  didn't  think  I 
guessed  who  the  real  giver-of-gifts  was 
— those  dishes  fit  for  the  very  gods?" 

"How  did  you  find  out?  I  thought  I 
was  very  sly,  Peter." 

"I  discovered  it  indirectly  the  last 
time  I  had  supper  at  Mrs.  Wyatt's.  Her 
cook  had  a  night  off  and — well,  I  had 
indigestion  for  two  days  afterwards!" 

"Take  her  all  in  all  Peter  she  was 
quite   a   strategist." 

"That's  what  Jim  Butler  called  her. 
It  was  her  strongest  point." 

"But  the  arch-strategist  —  that's 
me—" 

"A  horrible  name,  dearest!  But  go 
on." 

"Well,  you  see,  someone  has  said  that 
if  one  only  knows  the  weakest  point  in 
the  character  of  the  enemy  he  is  bound 
to  be  subjugated.  I  knew  that  the  weak- 
est thing  about  Mrs.  Wyatt  was  her 
superstition,  for  father  terrified  her 
once  not  meaning  to,  and  I  simply  play- 
ed on  it,  at  first  just  for  mischief  and 
later  with  serious  intent.  Peter — those 
messages  the  board  spelled  out — weren't 
real.  /  jiggled  the  board.  I  made  the 
answers!  It  was  a  wild,  mad  game 
Peter,  with  you  for  the  prize!  The  un- 
happiness  you  couldn't  conceal  nearly 
broke  my  heart  Peter!" 

"Never  mind  about  that,  now,"  said 
Peter  soothingly,  for  Mattie's  voice  had 
ended  in  a  little  catch.  "Tell  me  if  you 
can  how  you  worked  the  shadow  on  the 
curtain." 

"I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
that.  It  was  sheer  accident  or  coinci- 
dence or — " 

"Good  fortune,"  Peter  supplied  as 
Mattie  searched  for  a  synonym. 

"Both  then.  Major  Stevens  some- 
times brings  our  mail  up  from  the  vil- 
lage when  it's  rainy  and  drops  it  in  the 
letter-box  at  the  French  window.  He 
never  bothers  to  rap  or  come  in  because 
he  knows  how  long  I  am  at  the  back  of 
the  house  at  that  time  and  so  he  just 
goes  on  home.  He  has  to  pass  Eight 
Elms  anyway.     He  was  the  ghost." 

"He  was  also  the  one  that  threw  the 
rice-pudding  at  the  station,"  Peter  re- 
marked as  he  ran  his  finger  around  in- 
side his  collar  and  thereupon  sent  a 
small  trickle  of  something  cold  and 
gritty  travelling  down  his  spine.  "But 
the  Lord  knows  I  forgive  him  fully  and 
freely!  How  did  you  know  Mrs.  Wyatt 
promised  the  Major  never  to  marry 
again?" 

"Just  guessed  it,"  said  Mattie.  "The 
Major  was  known  as  a  rather  jealous 
husband  you  know  and  that's  the  first 
promise  a  jealous  mate  extracts.  Do 
you  think  we  should  burn  the  ouija- 
board,  Peter?" 

"No,"  Peter  said  after  a  moment's 
reflection.  "Let's  gild  it  and  hang  it  on 
the  wall." 


DAMAGED  CAP 
threads  on  tire 
valves  quickly  repaired 
with  this  convenient  little 
tool.  Save  your  money  by 
having  one  in  your  repair 
kit    wherever    you    travel. 

A  practical  "four-in-one" 
tool  for  (1)  Removing  In- 
sides  from  stems,  (2)  Re- 
pairing damaged  cap 
thread,  (3)  Re-tapping  In- 
side thread,  (4)  Reaming 
damaged  cap  seat. 

Price  45c.  each 

A.  Schrader's  Son  Inc. 
334  King  St  East,  Toronto 

London.  Eng.  New  York,  Chicago 
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Man   and   Wife 

Continued  from  page  32 


She  tapped  on  the  door.  There  was 
no  response.  Again  she  knocked.  He 
came  and  flung  it  wide.  She  walked  in, 
past  him,  a  wondrous  vision,  a  little  fur 
cap  on  her  head,  her  fur  coat  about  her 
slight,  gracious  figure,  her  face  glowing 
— for  the  night  was  cold,  the  climb  steep 
— the  red  lips  smilingly  parted,  showing 
the  pretty  white  teeth. 

"Mary!"  he  exclaimed.    "You,  Mary?" 

"I  heard  you  were  back,  Hugh.  All 
day  I've  been  waiting  for  you  to  come 
back.  Oh,  Hugh!  How  I've  longed  to 
see  you,  so  that  you  might  know  how  my 
heart  is  all  with  you  in  these  awful 
troubles.  Of  course  you  knew  it  was,  but 
I    wanted  to  be  with  you  and  tell  you." 

He  moved  a  chair  toward  her,  but  she 
still  stood  by  the  side  of  his  desk,  he 
facing  her.  "I  didn't  know  of  the  diffi- 
culties you  had  been  passing  through. 
You  should  have  told  me.  In  future  you 
will,  won't  you,  Hugh?  I  may  not  be 
able  to  do  much,  but,  now  and  again,  it 
might  help  a  little,  if  I  knew — and  it 
would  teach  us  more  of  each  other." 

"It  is  worth  going  through  it  all, 
Mary,  to  have  you  come  to  me  in  this 
way,"  he  said,  his  voice  a  little  husky. 
"It  means  everything — just  everything. 
You  remember  what  I  told  you,  that  with 
you,  standing  with  me,  I'd  take  all  other 
loss  and  count  myself  winner?  I  never 
fancied  it  would  come  to  the  test,  but  I 
have  to  take  my  share  of  the  punishment 
with  the  rest.  I'm  not  beaten  yet,  but  I 
was  just  figuring  things  up  there,  and 
when  it  looked  pretty  black  you  came  in, 
and  the  gloominess  vanished.  Sit  down, 
Mary,  here  near  to  me.  Let's  talk  about 
it." 

SHE  removed  her  coat  and  cap.  and 
came  over  to  his  side,  the  fairest 
vjeion  the  room  had  ever  known.  He 
told  her  of  the  big  money  strain,  the 
locking  up  of  his  capital,  the  sudden 
temporary  stringency  that  had  made 
securities  for  the  moment  almost  value- 
less, and  money  invisible.  There  was  no 
adequate  reason  for  it.  It  was  panic, 
folly,  but  in  the  wild  running  amuck, 
many  a  sound,  fine  business  would  be 
slaughtered.  He  had  been  successful, 
after  a  long  battle,  in  safeguarding  his 
lumber  and  pulp  interests.  That  meant 
he  was  in  no  danger  of  losing  them,  but 
it  might  be  a  year  or  two  before  he 
would  begin  to  reap  from  his  investment. 
The  most  formidable  difficulty  was  in 
connection  with  the  mine.  Now  that  it 
was  almost  too  late,  the  men  had  come 
back;  that  evening  a  deputation  had  been 
to  see  him,  promising  to  return  to  the 
pits  whenever  he  wanted  them.  The 
disturbing  element  had  already  been  vir- 
tually driven  out  of  the  town. 

"And  I  shall  begin  again  to-morrow," 
he  said.  "If  I  have  to  go  down  to  the 
pit  floor  and  work  alone  with  pick  and 
shovel. 

"I  made  the  business  from  the  ground 
up,  and  I  can  do  it  again.  It'll  take  time 
to  get  a  mill  up  and  assemble  machinery. 
Much  of  it  will  have  to  be  earned,  and  it 
may  be  a  few  months  before  matters 
right  but  there  will  be  the  sure  come- 
back. I'll  start  in  with  a  handful  of 
men,  put  up  a  makeshift  place,  and  grow 
as  I  do." 

"Would  that  help  out  much,  Hugh?" 
she  asked,  slipping  her  cheque  before 
him  on  the  desk.  It  was  for  the  hundred 
thousand  dollars  that  were  in  the  bank 
to  her  credit. 

He  picked  it  up,  frowned  as  he  glanced 
at  it,  folded  and  returned  it. 

"I  don't  get  out  of  my  troubles  with 
my  wife's  money,"  he  said.  "That'.'s 
mighty  good  of  you,  Mary.  I'll  never 
forget  it,  but  I  can't  use  that.  That  is 
yours,  and  I  won't  borrow  from  you." 

"Hugh,"  she  said.  "Why  may  I  not 
show  my — my  love  for  you,  as  you 
showed  yours  for  me,  when  I  was  in 
trouble?  When  you  offered  me  money,  I 
took  it.  There  was  one  thing  that  made  me 
take  it — beside  wishing  to  aid  my  people 
— and  that  was  I  knew,  that  while  I  did 
not  love  you,  you  did  love  me.  I  don't 
know  why  that  should  have  helped  me  to 

cross  a well,  a  terrible  stile,  but  it 

did.  I  never  intended  to  use  that  money 
— at   least  not   until    there    was   some 


change.  The  interest  I've  spent,  as  you 
would  have  wished  me  to  do,  but  the 
principal  has  not  been  mine  until  now. 
Now  I  call  it  mine  that  I  may  give  it  you, 
Hugh,  as  a  cheap  little  token — for  it  is 
really  yours — of  the  love  I  have  for  you. 
Why  may  I  not  love  you  as  you  have 
loved  me?  You  won't  refuse,  Hugh,  the 
first  gift  I've  been  able  to  make  you? 
You've  always  been  so  strong,  so  rich,  so 
powerful,  and  I  had  nothing  I  could  give 
you.  You've  been  always  giving  to  me. 
Now^  give  me  a  little  fair-play,  Hugh.  Ill 
think  that  you  have  no  love  left  for  me, 
if  you  are  too  proud  to  take  what  1 
offer." 

She  stood  again  facing  him,  holding 
out  the  little  slip  of  paper.  "It  is  not 
only  the  bit  of  paper,  Hugh,  but  all  that 
goes  with  it  It  is  money,  and  with  it 
the  respect,  the  honor,  the  friendship, 
the  love — all  I  am  capable  of — the  heart 
of  your  wife.  If  you  refuse  the  one  I 
shall  take  it  for  granted  that  you  d-fl't 
want  the  other.  Here  it  is,  take  it,  take 
—  them." 

LJE  took  the  slip  from  her  hand,  laid 
•'•■»■  it  down  on  the  desk.  He  put  his 
hands  on  her  shoulders,  looked  into  her 
eyes  that  sparkled  like  diamond  dew- 
drops  on  the  leaf  of  a  rose.  Then  his 
arms  swept  about  her,  lifting  her  from 
her  feet,  folding  her  close  to  his  heart, 
and  his  kisses  rained  on  her  upturned 
face. 

"Come,"  he  said,  ages  later.  "I'll  take 
you  home.  It  is  late."  He  picked  up  her 
coat  and  held  it  for  her,  but  she  shook 
her  head,  and  the  crimson  deepened 
again  in  her  face. 

"I  didn't  send  for  you,  but  I  came," 
she  told  him.  "Will  I  be  very  much  in 
the  way  if  I  stay  here  in  my  home?  That 
is  why  I  came  to-night,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  my  home.  Oh,  Hugh,  it  was  a 
foolish  bargain  I  made — it  threw  all  the 
responsibility  on  me — all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  listen — and  I  have  to  do  all  the  ad- 
vancing and  love-making.  Break  the 
wretched  old  promise,  and  tell  me  that 
you  want  me,  that  I  must  come,  because, 
Hugh,  you  are  everything  to  me,  every- 
thing I  care  for,  want,  love.  Now  I  have 
done  all  I  bargained  to,  so  now — make 
love  to  me,  Hugh — just  as  if  I  wasn't 
your  wife,  just  as  if  you  wanted  to  win 
me,  just  as  if  you  really  loved  me  as 
much  as  I  love  you." 

CHAPTER  IX 

IT  is  to  be  feared  that  Hugh  Lyttleton 
said  something  the  least  bit  im- 
proper, that  is  for  a  man  to  utter  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife.  However,  it  could 
not  have  been  very  atrocious,  for  so 
dignified  a  lady  as  Mary  only  laughed. 
They  were  in  their  little  apartment  up- 
stairs— intended  only  for  a  oachelor,  and 
they  were  eating  bread  and  cheese,  and 
drinking  tea  out  of  the  same  cup,  in  quite 
a  homey  way.  The  stove  was  burning 
brightly,  a  kettle  singing  merrily,  there 
was  even  the  office  cat  who  had  promptly 
adopted  them  and  was  manifesting  the 
utmost  approval  of  their  arrangement 
by  purring  at  top  capacity.  Then,  in 
the  midst  of  this  domestic  peace,  a  rap 
came  on  the  door.  No  wonder  Hugh 
said,  "Damn!"  before  he  realized  that 
he  was  at  home,  and  not  in  the  bachelor 
diggings  of  a  few  hours  before. 

"Then  he  got  up,  kissed  Mary  as  if  he 
were  going  to  the  North  Pole  for  some 
four  or  five  years,  and  went  down  to  see 
who  the  malefactor  was. 

In  two  or  three  minutes  he  called  up- 
stairs to  her. 

"Mary!     A  visitor  to  see  you!" 

She  went  to  the  door  at  the  head  of 
the  staircase,  to  encounter  a  feminine 
whirlwind,  that  swept  about  her,  and 
held  her  fast  in  demonstrative  affection. 


Nr«p«wa,  Man. 
1  have  always  thorouRhby  «nioyt'<I 
MacLean*«  Maicasinp  and  have  recom- 
mended it  to  othars  who  are  now  aub- 
Acrilwni.  I  have  alwayti  subncribed  to 
two  or  more  American  maicazines.  but 
never  again  ao  Ionic  as  MacLean's  is 
publbhad  in   Canada. 

0.  M.  H. 


Westclox 

IT'S  the  way  you  start  your  day  that 
counts.  A  leisurely,  untroubled  get-away 
in  the  morning  usually  means  a  day  of  many 
things  well  done. 

That's  what  a  good  alarm  clock  does  for 
you  ■  Millions  of  men  thank  their  Westclox 
alarms  for  smoother-running,  more  resultful 
days.    They  get  off  to  business  feeling  right. 

That's  because  each  Westclox  does  its  job 
right.  It's  built  so  it  will.  All  Westclox  have 
the  same  construction  that  won  Big  Ben's 
success. 

Wheels  turn  on  needle-fine  pivots  of  polished 
steel.  Friction  is  lessened.  The  clock  runs 
easier;  lasts  longer.  Westclox,  on  the  dial  and 
tag,  means  that  kind  of  a  clock. 

Western  Clock  Co.  -  makers  of  W)estclox 

La  Salle   &  Peru.  Illinois.  U  S.  A. 
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diid  Chocolate 

IN  recent  years,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated to  the  world  that  in  most 
lines  of  manufacture  the  Canadian 
product  is  equal  to,  and  in  many, 
superior  to  foreign-made  goods. 

In  the  manufacture  of  candy  and 
chocolate,  Canada  is  at  the  top.  The 
Pure  Food  Laws  guarantee  a  whole- 
some product,  while  skill  in  manufac- 
ture has  produced  a  quality  and  deli- 
ciousness  unequalled  in  any  country. 

Within  the  last  few  montns  a  tremen- 
dous demand  for  Canadian  candy  and 
chocolate  has  grown  up  in  England 
and  Europe.  The  large  supplies  sent 
to  our  men  overseas  during  the  war 
gave  to  many  Europeans  their  first 
opportunity  of  appreciating  the  high 
qualities  which  the  Canadian  product 
possesses.  European  merchants  and 
candy  lovers  are  now  clamoring  for 
Canadian  candies. 

There  may  be  some  Canadians  who 
do  not  realize  that  the  most  whole- 
some and  delicious  candy  and  choco- 
late are  made  here  at  home — but  this 
is  true. 

You  can  eiat  Canadian-made  candy 
and  chocolate  with  assurance  of  their 
high  quality  and  wholesomeness. 

Candy  and  Chocolate  Made  in  Canada. 
The  Best, 
hey  are  Splendid  Food. 


THE  CONFECnONERY  AND  CHOCOLATE  INDUSTRIES 
OF  CANADA 


"I  didn't  know  that  you  were  here, 
Mary,"  said  Alice  Williams:  "Oh,  it's 
just  splendid.  What  a  perfect  little 
duck  of  an  apartment,  and  what  a  de- 
lightful duck  of  a  wife  you  look !  A  real 
cat— a  real  stove  with  a  steaming  kettle 
on  it!  You  must  think  you  are  in 
heaven.  I  always  said  you  were  the 
luckiest  girl.  I've  just  got  to  hug  you 
again." 

''Jack  is  downstairs  with  Hugh,"  she 
said,  nibbling  bread  and  cheese.  "He's 
got  a  gang  of  men  together  all  ready  for 
the  morning.  The  other  fellow  isn't  go- 
ing to  have  it  all  his  own  way.  Jack  is 
all  for  Hugh  these  days." 

Then  her  vivacious  face  sobered. 

"Hugh  has  been  wonderfully  good  to 
Jack  and  to  me,"  she  said.  "I  can  tell 
you  about  it  now.  Before  I  didn't  like  to 
talk  about  it.  I  wanted  to  see  if  Jack 
made  good  first.  I  suppose  you  never 
heard  about  it,  did  you?  Well,  Jack 
made  a  slip  some  time  back.  It  was  just 
about  last  Christmas  time,  and  the 
people  were  going  to  make  a  lot  of 
trouble.  It  might  have  meant  prison  for 
Jack,  and  I  was  just  frantic  with  fear, 
for  Jack  and  I  have  always  been  great 
chums.  There  was  just  nobody  in  the 
world  to  help,  that  is  in  the  world  of 
those  we  thought  were  our  friends. 
They  had  lots  of  regrets  and  heaps  of 
sound  advice — you  know  the  kind?  I 
tried  everywhere,  but  it  was  of  no  use. 
Never  did  I  imagine  that  six  hundred 
dollars  would  be  so  hard  to  find.  Father 
wouldn't  help.  He  had  been  fairly  liberal 
to  Jack  before  and  had  just  shut  down. 
I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  Then  one 
night  I  was  desperate,  for  we  feared  ac- 
tion would  be  taken  the  following  day. 
Then  I  thought  of  Hugh.  I  was  right 
out  in  the  street  one  night,  when  the  in- 
spiration came  to  me.  It  was  quite  late 
in  the  evening,  but  I  went  up  to  the 
offices.  It  was  terribly  hard  work  to 
have  to  ask,  for  Hugh  had  never  liked 
Jack,  and  I  wasn't  much  more  than  an 
acquaintance,  but  he  made  it  so  easy  for 
me.  Everybody  else  had  listened  get- 
ting gradually  petrified,  but  Hugh  just 
said :  'I'm  glad  you  came  up,  Alice.  Why 
on  earth  didn't  you  come  before?  Sure 
I'll  do  anything  I  can.' 

"The  people  who  wanted  the  money 
were  pretty  stiff  before,  but  he  went 
down  with  me  to  see  them,  and  settled 
things  up  inside  five  minutes.  Then  he 
just  said  good-night  to  me  as  if  he  had 
been  buying  me  a  plate  of  ice-cream. 
And  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  I  did, 
Mrs.  Mary  Lyttleton,  whether  you  like 
it  or  not.  Outside  the  house  I  just  grab- 
bed that  husband  of  yours  and  kissed 
him.  There,  you  know  it,  and  I'm  not 
one  bit  penitent." 

"I  would  have  been  ashamed  of  you. 
Alice,  if  you  hadn't,"  laughed  Mary,  with 
exultation  in  her  heart  that  the  speaker 
had  no  knowledge  of. 

"And  not  only  that,"  continued  Alice. 
"But  he  took  Jack  on  when  everybody 
else  was  blackening  him,  and  I'm  glad 
to  know  that  Jack  has  made  good.  You'll 
see.  All  the  town  will  be  pulling  for 
Hugh  and  he'll  win  out  yet" 

THE   two   did   not   stay   long.     After 
they    had    taken    their    departure, 
Hugh  said  to  Mary: 

"I  generally  have  a  look  round  at 
night.  Will  you  come?"  She  put  on  her 
wraps,  and  they  went  about  the  place, 
now  lying  tragically  silent  in  the  white 
moonlight — the  quarries  choked  with 
wreckage — the  shattered  sheds — the 
wrecked  engine  houses — the  vast  ruins 
of  the  mill — a  cheerless  prospect  on  the 
snowy  hillside. 

The  solitary  note  of  cheer  and  com- 
fort shone  out  from  the  little  apartment 
upon  the  bleakness. 

So  they  turned  away  from  the  ruin — 
the  black  desolation,  and  took  their  way 
toward  the  spot  upon  which  the  altar 
fire  had  burst  into  glorious  flame.  He 
put  his  arm  about  her. 

"Home,  Mary,  home!"  he  said. 

She  stood  with  him  in  the  tiny  hall  as 
he  shut  out  the  bleak  bitterness  of  the 
night.  To  both  it  seemed  that  beyond 
the  door  lay  dead  sorrow,  misunder- 
standing, doubt.  He  locked  the  door. 
Then  he  laid  his  arm  about  her  waist, 
and  they  climbed  together  the  flight  of 
stairs  leading  into  light. 
The  End. 
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The  Gold  Wolf 

Continued  from  page  21 

dog  're  runnin'  mates  and  you've  put 
this  up." 

There  was  a  cry  of  warning  from 
Slocan,  and  Kootenay  whirled,  drawing 
liis  gun.  As  he  did  so,  his  arm  dropped 
and  his  gun  clattered  to  the  floor,  for 
Carney's  bullet  had  spliiitered  its  butt 
incidentally  clipping  away  a  finger.  And 
the  same  weapon  in  Carney's  hand  was 
covering  Slocan  and  Denver  as  they 
stood  side  by  side,  their  backs  to  the 
bar. 

"VJO  one  spoke;  almost  absolute  stillness 
^  ^  hung  in  the  air  for  five  seconds. 
Half  the  men  in  the  room  had  drawn, 
but  no  one  pulled  a  trigger — no  one 
spoke. 

It  was  Carney  who  broke  the  silence: 

"Jeanette,  bind  that  hound's  hand  up; 

and   you.   Seth,   send   for  the   doctor — I 

guesshe's  too  much  of  a  man  to  be  in  this 

gang." 

A  wave  of  relief  swept  over  the  room ; 
men  coughed  or  spat  as  the  tension  slip- 
ped, dropping  their  guns  back  into 
holsters. 

Koot°nay  Jim,  cowed  by  the  damaged 
hand,  holding  it  in  his  left,  followed 
.Jt  anette  out  of  the  room. 

As  the  girl  disappeared  Harry  Holt, 
who  had  stood  between  the  two  men,  his 
wrists  bound  behind  his  back,  said: 

"My  sister  told  a  lie  to  shield  me.  I 
stole  the  gold  myself  from  Seth's  safe.  I 
wanted  to  get  out  of  this  hell  hole  'cause 
I  knew  I'd  got  to  kill  Kootenay  or  he'd 
get  me.  That's  why  I  didn't  tell  before 
where  the  gold  come  from." 

"Here,  Seth,"  Carney  called  as  Long 
came  back  into  the  room,  "You  missed 
f)ny  gold— what  do  you  know  about 
Holt's  story  that  he  got  the  gold  from 
your  safe?"  | 

"I  aint  looked — I  don't  keep  no  close 
tiack  of  what's  in  that  iron  box;  I  jus' 
keep  the  key,  and  a  couple  of  bags  might 
get  lifted  and  I  wouldn't  know.  .  If 
Jeanette  took  a  bag  or  two  to  stake  her 
brother,  I  guess  she's  got  a  right  to, 
'cause  we're  pardners  in  all  I  got." 

"I  took  the  key  when  Seth  was  sleep- 
ing," Harry  declared;  "Jeanette  didn't 
know  I  was  going  to  take  it." 

"But  your  sister  claims  she  took  it,  so 
how'd  she  say  that  if  it  isn't  a  frame- 
up?"  Graham  asked. 

"I  told  her  just  as  I  was  pullin'  out,  so 
she  wouldn't  let  Seth  get  in  wrong  by 
blamin'  her  or  somebody  else." 

"Don't  you  see,  boys,"  Carney  inter- 
posed, "if  you'd  swung  off  this  man,  and 
all  this  was  proved  afterwards,  you'd  be 
in  wrong.  You  didn't  find  on  Harry  a 
tenth  of  the  gold  Fourteen-foot  likely 
had." 

"That  .skunk  hid  it,"  Caribou  declared; 
"he  just  kept  enough  to  get  out  with." 

POOR  old  Caribou  was  thirsting  for 
revenge.  In  his  narrowed  hate  he 
would  have  been  satisfied  if  the  party 
had  pulled  a  perfect  stranger  off  a  pass- 
ing train  and  lynched  him ;  it  would  have 
been  a  quid  pro  quo.  He  felt  that  he  was 
being  cheated  by  the  superior  cleverness 
of  Bulldog  Carney.  He  had  seen  miners 
beaten  out  of  their  just  gold  claims  by 
professional  sharks;  the  fine  reasoning, 
the  microscopic  evidence  of  the  hairs,  the 
intoed  hoof,  all  these  things  were  beyond 
him.  He  was  honest  in  his  conviction 
that  the  cayuse  was  Johnson's,  and  fear- 
(d  that  the  man  who  had  killed  his 
friend  \»ould  slip  through  their  fingers. 
"It's  just  like  this,  boys,"  he  said,  "me 
and  Fourteen-foot  was  together  so  long 
that  if  he  was  away  somewhere  I'd  know 
ho  was  comin'  back  a  day  afore  he  hit 
camp — I'd  feel  it,  same's  I  turned  back 
on  the  trail  there  and  found  him  all 
chawed  up  by  the  wolves.  There  wasn't 
no  reason  to  look  over  the  cliff  only  ol' 
Fourteen-foot  a-callin'  me.  And  now 
he's  a-tellin'  me  inside  that  that  skunk 
there  murdered  him  when  he  wasn't 
lookin'.  And  -if  you  chaps  aint  got  the 
sand  to  push  this  to  a  finish  I'll  get  the 
man  that  killed  Fourteen-foot;  he  won't 
never  get  away.  If  you  boys  is  just  a 
pack  of  coyotes  that  howls  good  and 
plenty  till  somebody  calls  'em,  and  is 
goin'  to  slink  away  with  your  tails  be- 
tween your  legs  for  fear  you'll  be  round- 
ed up  for  the  lynchin',  you  can  turn  this 
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raurdferer  loose  right  now — you  don't 
need  to  worry  what'll  happen  to  him. 
ni  be  too  danged  lonesome  without 
Fourteen-foot  to  figger  what's  comin'  to 
me.  Turn  him  loose — take  the  hobbles 
off  him.  You  fellers  go  home  and  pull 
your  blankets  over  your  heads  so's  you 
won't  see  no  ghosts." 

Carney's  sharp  gray  eyes  watched  the 
old  fanatic's  every  move:  he  let  him 
talk  till  he  had  exhausted  himself  with 
his  passionate  v,ords,  then  he  said: 

"Caribou,  you're  some  man.  You'd  go 
through  a  whole  tribe  of  Indians  for  a 
chum.  You  believe  you're  right,  and 
that's  just  what  I'm  trying  to  do  in  this, 
find  out  who  is  right — we  don't  want  to 
wrong  anybody.  You  can  come  back  on 
the  trail  with  me,  and  I'll  show  you  the 
club-fcctcd  tracks;  I'll  let  you  help  me 
"ret  the  right  man." 

The  old  chap  turned  his  humpy  shoul- 
ders, and  looked  at  Carney  out  of  bleary, 
weasel  eyes  set  beneath  shaggy  brows; 
then  he  shrilled: 

"I'll  see  you  in  hell  fust;  I've  heerd  o' 
you,  Bulldog:  I've  heerd  you  had  a 
wolverine  skinned  seven  ways  of  the 
jack  for  tricks,  and  by  the  ring  on  a  Big 
[lorn  I  believe  it!  You  know  that  while 
I'm  here  that  jack  rabbit  aint  goin'  to 
get  away — and  he  aint;  you  can  bet  y:)ur 
soul  on  that,  Bulldog.  We'd  go  cut  on 
the  trail  and  we'd  find  that  Wie-sah-ke- 
chack,  the  Indian's  devil,  has  stole  'em 
pipe-dream  club-footed  tracks,  and  when 
we  come  back  the  man  that  killed  my 
chum,  old  Fourteen-foot,  would  be  down 
somewhere  where  a  smart  Aleck  lawyer 
'd  get  him  off.'' 

It  tock  an  hour  of  cool  reasoning  on 
the  part  of  Carney  to  extract  from  that 
roomful  of  men  a  promise  that  they 
would  give  Holt  three  days'  respite, 
Carney  giving  his  word  that  he  would 
not  send  out  any  information  to  the 
police  but  would  devote  the  time  to 
bringing  in  the  murderer. 

Kootenay  Jim  had  had  his  wound 
dressed.  He  was  in  an  ugly  mood  over 
the  shooting;  but  the  saner  members  of 
the  lynching  party  felt  that  he  had 
brought  the  quarrel  on  himself;  that  he 
had  turned  so  viciously  on  Jeanette, 
whom  they  all  liked,  caused  the  men  to 
feel  that  he  had  got  pretty  much  his  just 
deserts.  He  had  drawn  his  gun  first, 
and  when  a  man  does  that  he's  got  to 
take  the  consequences.  He  was  a 
gambler,  and  a  gambler  generally  had  to 
abide  by  the  gambling  chance  in  gun 
play  as  well  as  by  the  fall  of  a  card. 

BUT  Carney  had  work  to  do,  and  he 
was  just  brave  enough  not  to  be  fool- 
hardy. He  knew  that  the  three  toughs 
would  waylay  him  in  the  dark  without 
compunction.  They  were  now  thirsting 
not  only  for  young  Holt's  life,  but  his. 
So  saying  openly  that  he  would  start 
in  the  morning,  when  it  was  dark  he 
clipped  through  the  back  entrance  of  the 
hotel  to  the  stable,  and  led  his  buckskin 
nut  through  a  corral  and  by  a  back  way 
to  the  tunnel  entrance  of  the  abandoned 
Little  W'dow  mine.  Here  he  left  the 
horse  nnd  returned  to  the  hotel,  set  up 
the  drinks,  and  loafed  ibout  for  a  time, 
generallv  givin"  the  three  desperadoes 
the  imnrefsion  that  he  was  camped  for 
the  night  in  the  Gold  Nugget,  though 
Graham,  in  whom  he  had  confided,  knew 
rliffprentlv. 

Presently  he  .slipped  away,  and 
.leanetto.  who  had  got  the  key  from  Seth, 
unlocked  the  door  that  led  down  to  the 
long  communicating  drift  at  the  other 
end  of  which  was  the  opening  to  the 
Little  Widow  mine. 

.Jeanette  closed  the  door  and  followed 
Carney  down  the  stairway.  At  the  foot 
of  the"  stairs  he  turned,  saying:  "You 
.shouldn't  do  this." 

"Whv,  Bulldog?" 

"Well,  you  saw  this  afternoon  why. 
Kootenav  Jim  has  got  an  arm  in  a  sling 
because  he  can't  understand.  Men  as  a 
rule  don't  understand  much  about 
women,  so  a  woman  has  always  ^ot  to 
wear  armour."  j      ,  ,     ^,,.,; 

"Hut  we  understand,  BuUdoR; '  »nd 
Seth  does." 

"Yes.  girl,  we  understand:  but  Seth 
can  only  understand  the  eviilerit.  You 
clamber  un  the  stairs  quielc.^' 

"My  God  !  Bulldog,  see  what  youVe  do- 
ing for  me  now.    Yon  neV^V  would  Stand 

f,,,-   Uni  rv  vnnr<>cff.''    '      ■' '    ■       I  • 


"If  he'd  been  my  brother  I  would,  just 
as  you  have,  girl." 

"That's  it,  Bulldog,  you're  doing  all 
this,  standing  there  holding  up  a  mob  of 
angry  men,  because  he's  my  brother." 

"You  called  the  turn,  Jeanette." 

"And  all  I  can  do,  all  I  can  say  is. 
thank  yon.     Is  that  all?" 

"That's  all,  girl.  It's  more  than 
enough." 

He  put  a  strong  hand  on  her  arm,  al- 
most shook  her,  saying  with  an  earnest- 
ness that  the  playful  tone  hardly 
masked: 

"When  you've  got  a  true  friend  let  him 
do  all  the  friending — then  you'll  hold 
him;  the  minute  you  try  to  rearrange  his 
life  you  start  backing  the  losing  card. 
Now,  good-bye,  girl;  I've  got  work  to  do. 
I'll  bring  in  that  wolf  of  the  trail:  I've 
got  him  marked  down  in  a  cave — I'll  get 
him.  You  tell  that  pin-headed  brother 
of  yours  to  stand  pat.  And  if  Kootenay 
starts  any  deviltry  go  straight  to 
Graham.     Good-bye." 

Cool  fingers  touched  the  girl  on  the 
forehead;  then  she  stood  alone  watching 
the  figure  slipping  down  the  gloomed 
passage  of  the  drift,  lighted  candle  in 
hand. 

CARNEY  led  his  buckskin  from  the 
mine  tunnel,  climbed  the  hillside  to 
a  back  trail,  and  mounting,  rode  silently 
at  a  walk  till  the  yellow  blobs  of  light 
that  were  Bucking  Horse  lay  behind  him. 
Then  at  a  little  hunch  of  his  heels  the 
horse  broke  into  a  shuffling  trot. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  he 
camped;  both  he  and  the  buckskin  had 
eaten  robustly  back  at  the  Gold  Nugget 
Hotel,  and,  Carney,  making  the  horse 
lie  down  by  tapping  him  gently  on  the 
shins  with  his  quirt,  rolled  himself  in 
his  blanket  and  slept  close  beside  the 
buckskin — they  were  like  two  men  in 
a  huge  bed. 

All  next  day  he  rode,  stopping  twice  to 
let  the  buckskin  feed,  and  eating  a  dry 
meal  himself,  building  no  fire.  He  had  a 
conviction  that  the  murderer  of  the  gold 
hunters  made  the  Valley  of  the  Grizz- 
ley's  Bridge  his  stalking  ground.  And 
if  the  devil  who  stalked  these  returning 
miners  was  still  there  he  felt  certain 
that  he  would  .get  him. 

There  had  been  nothing  to  rouse  the 
ii-urderer's  suspicion  that  these  men 
were  known  to  have  been  murdered. 

A  sort  of  fatality  hangs  over  a  man 
who  once  starts  in  on  a  crime  of  that 
sort;  he  becomes  like  a  man  who  handles 
dynamite — careless,  possessed  of  a  sense 
of  security,  of  fatalism.  Carney  had 
found  all  desperadoes  that  way,  each 
murder  had  made  them  more  sure  of 
themselves,  it  generally  had  been  so 
easy. 

Caribou  Dave  had  probably  passed 
without  being  seen  by  the  murderer;  in- 
deed he  had  passed  that  point  early  in 
the  morning,  probably  while  the  ghoul  of 
the  trail  slept;  the  murderer  would  rea- 
son that  if  there  was  any  suspicion  in 
Bucking  Horse  that  miners  had  been 
made  away  with,  a  posse  would  have 
come  riding  over  the  back  trail,  and  the 
murderer  would  have  ample  knowledge 
of  their  approach. 

To  a  depraved  mind,  such  as  his,  there 
was  a  terrible  fascination  in  this  killing 
of  men,  and  capturing  their  gold;  he 
would  keep  at  it  like  a  gambler  who  has 
struck  a  big  winning  streak;  he  would 
pile  up  gold,  probably  in  the  cave  Carney 
had  seen  the  mouth  of,  even  if  it  were 
more  than  he  could  take  away.  It  was 
the  curse  of  the  lust  of  gold,  and,  once 
started,  the  devilish  murder  lust. 

("^ARNEY  had  an  advantage.  He  was 
-*  looking  for  a  man  in  a  certain 
locality,  and  the  man,  not  knowing  of 
his  approach,  not  dreading  it,  would  be 
watching  the  trail  in  the  other  direction 
for  victims.  Even  if  he  had  met  him 
full  on  the  trail  Carney  would  have 
passed  the  time  of  day  and  ridden  on,  as 
if  going  up  into  the  Eagle  Hills.  And 
^■no  doubt  the  murderer  would  let  him 
pass  without  action.  It  was  only  re- 
turning miners  he  was  interested  in. 
Yes,  Carney  had  an  advantage,  and  if 
the  man  were  still  there  he  would  get 
him. 

>  Hi.s  plan  was  to  ride  the  buckskin  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  where  the 
murders  had  been  committed,  which 
was  evidently  in  the  neighborhood. of  the 
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cliff  at  the  bottom  of  which  Fourteen- 
foot  Johnson  had  been  found,  and  go 
forward  on  foot  until  he  had  thoroughly 
reconnoitered  the  ground.  He  felt  that 
he  would  catch  sight  of  the  murderer 
somewhere  between  that  point  and  the 
cave,  for  he  was  convinced  that  the  cave 
was  the  home  of  this  trail  devil. 

The  uncanny  event  of  the  wolves  was 
not  so  simple.  The  curious  tone  of  the 
wolf's  howl  had  suggested  a  wild  dog — 
that  is,  a  creature  that  was  half  dog, 
half  wolf;  either  whelped  that  way  in 
the  forests,  or  a  train  dog  that  had 
escaped.  Even  a  fanciful  weird  thought 
entered  Carney's  mind  that  the  murderer 
might  be  on  terms  of  dominion  over  this 
half-wild  pair:  they  might  know  him 
well  enough  to  leave  him  alone,  and  yet 
devour  his  victims.  This  was  conjec- 
ture, rather  far-fetched,  but  still  not  im- 
possible. An  Indian's  train  dogs  would 
obey  their  master,  but  pull  down  a  white 
man  quick  enough  if  he  were  helpless. 

However,  the  man  was  the  thing. 

THE  sun  was  dipping  behind  the  jag- 
ged fringe  of  mountain  tops  to  the 
West  when  Carney  slipped  down  into  the 
valley  of  the  Grizzley's  Bridge,  and,  ford- 
ing the  stream,  rode  on  to  within  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  of  the  spot  where 
his  buckskin  had  shied  from  the  trail 
two  days  before. 

Dismounting,  he  took  off  his  coat  and 
draping  it  over  the  horse's  neck,  said: 
"Now  you're  anchored,  Patsy— stand 
steady." 

Then  he  unbuckled  the  snaffle  bit  and 
rein  from  the  bridle  and  wound  the  rein 
about  his  waist.  Carney  knew  that  the 
horse  not  hampered  by  a  dangling  rein 
to  catch  in  his  legs,  or  be  seized  by  a 
man,  would  protect  himself.  No  man 
but  Carney  could  saddle  the  buckskin  or 
mount  him  unless  he  was  roped  or 
thrown;  and  his  hind  feet  were  as  deft 
as  the  fists  of  a  boxer. 

Then  he  moved  steadily  along  the 
trail,  finding  here  and  there  the  imprint 
of  moccasined  feet  that  had  passed  over 
the  trail  since  he  had.  There  were  the 
fresh  pugs  of  two  wolves,  the  dog  wolf's 
paws  enormous. 

Carney's  idea  was  to  examine  closely 
the  trail  that  ran  by  the  cliff  to  where  his 
horse  had  shied  from  the  path  in  the 
hope  of  finding  perhaps  the  evidences  of 
struggle,  patches  of  blood  soaked  into 
the  brown  earth,  and  then  pass  on  to 
where  he  could  command  a  view  of  the 
cave  mouth.  If  the  murderer  had  his 
habitat  there  he  would  be  almost  certain 
to  show  himself  at  that  hour,  either  re- 
turning from  up  the  trail  where  he 
might  have  been  on  the  lookout  for  ap- 
proaching victims,  or  to  issue  from  the 
cave  for  water  or  firewood  for  his  even- 
ing meal.  Just  what  he  should  do 
Carney  had  not  quite  determined.  First 
he  would  stalk  the  man  in  hopes  of  find- 
ing out  something  that  was  conclusive. 

If  the  murderer  were  hiding  in  the 
cave  the  gold  would  almost  certainly  be 
there. 

That  was  the  order  of  events,  so  to 
speak,  when  Carney,  hand  on  gun,  and 
eyes  fixed  ahead  on  the  trail,  came  to 
the  spot  where  the  wolf  had  stood  at  bay. 
The  trail  took  a  twist,  a  projecting  rock 
bellied  it  into  a  little  turn,  and  a  fallen 
birch  lay  across  it,  half  smothered  in  a 
lake  of  leaves  and  brush. 

As  Carney  stepped  over  the  birch 
there  was  a  crashing  clamp  of  iron,  and 
the  powerful  jaws  of  a  bear  trap  closed 
on  his  leg  with  such  numbing  force  that 
he  almost  went  out.  His  brain  swirled; 
there  were  roaring  noises  in  his  head,  an 
excruciating  grind  on  his  leg. 

His  senses  steadying,  his  first  cogent 
thought  was  that  the  bone  was  smashed ; 
but  a  limb  of  the  birch  caught  in  the 
jaws,  squelched  to  splinters,  had  saved 
the  bone;  this  and  his  breeches  and 
heavy  socks  in  the  legs  of  his  strong  rid- 
ing boots.  . 

As  if  the  snapping  steel  had  carried 
down  the  valley,  the  evening  stillness 
was  rent  by  the  yelping  howl  of  a  wolf 
beyond  where  the  cave  hung  on  the  hill- 
side. There  was  something  demoniac 
in  this,  suggesting  to  the  half-dazed  man 
that  the  wolf  stood  as  sentry. 

THE  utter  helplessness  of  his  position 
came  to  him  with  full  force;  he  could 
no  more  open  the  jaws  of  that  double- 
springed  trap  than  he  could  crash  the 


door  of  a  safe.  And  a  glance  showed 
him  that  the  trap  was  fastened  by  a 
chain  at  either  end  to  stout-growing 
trees.  It  was  a  man-trap;  if  it  had  been 
for  a  bear  it  would  be  fastiened  to  a  piece 
of  loose  log. 

The  fiendish  deviltry  of  the  man  who  , 
had  set  it  was  evident.  The  whole  vile  \ 
scheme  flashed  upon  Carney;  it  was  set 
where  the  trail  narrowed  before  it 
wound  down  to  the  gorge,  and  the  man 
caught  in  it  could  be  killed  by  a  club,  or 
left  to  be  devoured  by  the  wolves.  A 
pistol  might  protect  him  for  a  little 
against  the  wolves,  but  that  even  could 
be  easily  wheedled  out  of  a  man  caught 
by  the  murderer  coming  with  a  pretence 
of  helping  him. 

Suddenly  a  voice  fell  on  Carney's  ear : 

"Throw  your  gun  out  on  the  trail  in 
front  of  you!  I've  got  you  covered, 
Biilldog,  and  you  haven't  got  a  chance  on 
earth." 

Now  Carney  could  make  out  a  pistol,  a 
man's  head,  and  a  crooked  arm  project- 
ing from  beside  a  tree  twenty  yards 
along  the  trail. 

"Throw  out  the  gun,  and  I'll  parley 
with  you!"  the  voice  added. 

Carney  recognized  the  voice  as  that 
of  Jack  the  Wolf,  and  he  knew  that  the 
offered  parley  was  only  a  blind,  a  trick 
to  get  his  gun  away  so  that  he  would  be 
a  quick  victim  for  the  wolves ;  that  would 
save  a  shooting.  Sometimes  an  im- 
bedded bullet  told  the  absolute  tale  of 
murder. 

"There's  nothing  doing  in  that  line, 
Jack  the  Wolf,"  Carney  answered:  "you 
can  shoot  and  be  damned  to  you!  I'd 
rather  die  that  way  than  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  wolves." 

JACK  the  Wolf  seemed  to  debate  this 
matter  behind  the  tree;  then  he 
said:  "It's  your  own  fault  if  you  get 
into  my  bear  trap.  Bulldog;  I  aint  in- 
vited you  in.  I've  been  watchin'  you 
for  the  last  hour,  and  I've  been  a-won- 
derin'  just  what  your  little  game  was. 
Me  and  you  aint  good  'nough  friends  for 
me  to  step  up  there  to  help  you  out,  and 
you  got  a  gun  on  you.  You  throw  it  out 
and  I'll  parley.  If  you'll  agree  to  cer- 
tain things,  I'll  spring  that  trap,  and 
you  can  ride  away,  'cause  I  guess  you'll 
keep  your  word.  I  don't  want  to  kill  no- 
body, I  don't." 

The  argument  was  specious.  If 
Carney  had  not  known  Jack  the  Wolf  as 
absolutely  bloodthirsty,  he  might  have 
taken  a  chance  and  thrown  the  gun. 

"You  know  perfectly  well,  Jack  the 
Wolf,  that  if  you  came  to  help  me  out, 
and  I  shot  you,  I'd  be  committing  suicide, 
so  you're  lying." 

"You  mean  you  won't  give  up  the 
gun?" 

"No." 

"Well,  keep  it,  damn  you!  Them 
wolves  knows  a  thing  or  two.  One  of 
'em  knows  pretty  near  as  much  about 
guns  as  you  do.  They'll  just  sit  off  there 
in  the  dark  and  laugh  at  you  till  you 
drop;  then  you'll  never  wake  up.  You 
think  it  over.  Bulldog,  I'm — ." 

The  speaker's  voice  was  drowned  by 
the  howl  of  the  wolf  a  short  distance- 
down  the  valley. 

"D'you  hear  him,  Bulldog?"  Jack; 
queried  when  the  howls  had  died  down. 
"They  get  your  number  on  the  wind  and' 
they're  sayin'  you're  their  meat.  You 
think  over  my  proposition  while  I  go- 
down  and  gather  in  your  buckskin;  he 
looks  good  to  me  for  a  get-away.  You 
let  me  know  when  I  come  back  what. 
you'll  do,  'cause  'em  wolves  is  in  a  hurry 
—they're  hungry;  and  I  guess  your  leg" 
aint  none  too  comfortable." 

Then  there  was  silence,  and  Carney 
knew  that  Jack  the  Wolf  was  circling 
through  the  bush  to  where  his  horse 
stood,  keeping  out  of  range  as  he- 
traveled. 

Carney  knew  that  the  buckskin  would 
put  up  a  fight;  his  instinct  would  tell  him- 
that  Jack  the  Wolf  was  evil.  The  howl- 
ing wolf  would  also  have  raised  the- 
horse's  mettle;  but  he  himself  was  in  the 
awkward  position  of  being  a  loser, 
whether  man  or  horse  won. 

FROM  where  he  was  trapped  the  buck- 
skin was  in  view.  Carney  saw  his- 
head  go  up,  the  lop  ears  throw  forward' 
in  rigid  listening,  and  he  could  see,  be- 
yond, off  to  the  right,  the  skulking  formi 
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of  Jack  slipping  from  tree  to  tree  so  as 
to  keep  the  buckskin  between  him  and 
Carney. 

Now  the  horse  turned  his  arched  neck 
and  snorted.  Carney  whipped  out  his 
gun,  a  double  purpose  in  his  mind.  If 
Jack  the  Wolf  offered  a  fair  mark  he 
would  try  a  shot,  though  at  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  it  would  be  a  chance,  and 
he  must  harbor  his  cartridges  for  the 
wolves;  the  second  purpose  was  that  the 
shot  would  rouse  the  buckskin  with  a 
knowledge  that  there  was  a  battle  on. 

Jack  the  Wolf  came  to  the  trail  be- 
yond the  horse  and  was  now  slowly  ap- 
proaching, speaking  in  coaxing  terms. 
The  horse,  warily  alert,  was  shaking 
his  head;  then  he  pawed  at  the  earth 
like  an  angry  bull. 

Ten  yards  from  the  horse  Jack  stood 
still,  his  eye  noticing  that  the  bridle 
rein  and  bit  were  missing.  Carney  saw 
him  uncoil  from  his  waist  an  ordinary 
packing  rope;  it  was  not  a  lariat,  beint!: 
short.  With  this  in  a  hand  held  behind 
his  back.  Jack,  with  short  steps  moved 
slowly  toward  the  buckskin,  trying  to 
soothe  the  wary  animal  with  soft  speech. 

Ten  feet  from  the  horse  he  stood  again, 
and  Carney  knew  what  that  meant — a 
little  quick  dash  in  to  twist  the  rope 
about  the  horse's  head,  or  seize  him  by 
the  nostrils.  Also  the  buckskin  knew. 
He  turned  his  rump  to  the  man,  threw 
back  his  ears,  and  lashed  out  with  his 
hind  feet  as  a  warning  to  the  horse  thief. 
The  coat  had  slipped  from  his  neck  to 
the  ground. 

Jack  the  Wolf  tried  circling  tactics, 
trying  to  gentle  the  horse  into  a  sense  of 
security  with  soothing  words.  Once, 
thinking  he  had  a  chance,  he  sprang  for 
the  horse's  head,  only  to  escape  those 
lightning  heels  by  the  narrowest  mar- 
gin; at  that  instant  Carney  fired,  but  his 
bullet  missed,  and  Jack,  startled,  stood 
back,  planning  sulkily. 

Carney  saw  him  thread  out  his  rope 
with  the  noose  end  in  his  right  hand,  and 
circle  again.  Then  the  hand  with  a  half- 
circle  sent  the  loop  swishing  through  the 
air,  and  at  the  first  cast  it  went  over  the 
buckskin's  head. 

Carney  had  been  waiting  for  this.  He 
whistled  shrilly  the  signal  that  always 
brought  the  buckskin  to  his  side. 

Jack  had  started  to  work  his  way  up 
the  rope,  hand  over  hand,  but  at  the  well- 
known  signal  the  horse  whirled,  the  rope 
slipped  through  Jack's  sweaty  hands,  a 
loop  of  it  caught  his  leg,  and  he  was 
thrown.  The  buckskin,  strung  to  a  high 
nervous  tension,  answered  his  master's 
signal  at  a  gallop,  and  the  rope,  fastened 
to  Jack's  waist,  dragged  him  as  though 
he  hung  from  a  run-away  horse  with  a 
foot  in  the  stirrup.  His  body  struck 
rocks,  trees,  roots;  it  jiggered  about  on 
the  rough  earth  like  a  cork,  for  the  nooso 
had  slipped  back  to  the  buckskin's 
shoulders. 

JUST  as  the  horse  reached  Carney 
•J  Jack  the  Wolf's  two  legs  straddled  a 
slim  tree  and  the  body  wedged  there. 
Carney  snapped  his  fingers  but  as  the 
horse  stepped  forward  the  rope  tight- 
ened, the  body  was  fast. 

"Damned  if  I  want  to  tear  the  cuss  to 
pieces.  Patsy,"  he  said,  drawing  forth 
his  pocket  knife.  He  just  managed  by 
reaching  out  with  his  long  arm,  to  cut 
the  rope,  and  the  horse  thrust  his  velvet 
muzzle  against  his  master's  cheek,  as  if 
he  would  say:  "Now,  old  pal,  we're  all 
right — don't  worry." 

Bulldog  understood  the  reassurance 
and,  patting  the  broad  wise  forehead, 
answered :  "We  can  play  the  wolves  to- 
gether, Pat — I'm  glad  you're  here.  It's 
a  hundred  to  one  on  us  yet."  Then  a 
half-smothered  oath  startled  the  horse, 
for,  at  a  twist,  a  shoot  of  agony  raced 
along  the  vibrant  nerves  to  Carney's 
brain. 

In  the  subsidence  of  strife  Carney 
was  cognizant  of  the  night  shadows  that 
crept  along  the  valley,  it  would  soon  be 
dark.  Perhaps  he  could  build  a  little 
fire;  it  would  keep  the  wolves  at  bay,  for 
in  the  darkness  they  would  come;  it 
would  give  him  a  circle  of  light,  and  a 
t-irget  when  the  light  fell  on  their  snarl- 
ing faces. 

Bending  gingerly  down,  he  found  in 
the  big  bed  of  leaves  a  network  of  dead 
branches  that  Jack  the  Wolf  had  cun- 
ningly placed  there  to  hold  the  leaves. 
There    was   within    reach    on    the   dead 
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birch  some  of  its  silver  parchment-like 
bark.  With  his  cow-boy  hat  he  brushed 
the  leaves  away  from  about  his  limbs, 
then  taking  off  his  belt  he  lowered  him- 
self gingerly  to  his  free  knee  and  built 
a  little  mound  of  sticks  and  bark  against 
the  birch  log.  Then  he  put  his  hand  in 
a  pocket  for  matches — every  pocket;  he 
had  not  one  match;  they  were  in  his 
coat  lying  down  somewhere  on  the  trail. 
He  looked  longingly  at  the  body  lying 
wedged  against  the  tree;  Jack  would 
have  matches,  for  no  man  travelled  the 
wilds  without  the  means  to  a  fire.  But 
matches  in  New  York  were  about  as 
accessible  as  any  that  might  be  in  Jack 
the  Wolf's  pockets. 

Philosophic  thought,  with  one  leg  in 
a  bear  trap,  is  practically  impossible, 
and  Carney's  arraignment  of  tantaliz- 
ing fate  was  inelegant.  As  if  Fate  re- 
sented this,  Fate,  or  something,  cast  into 
the  trapped  man's  mind  a  magical  in- 
spiration-;—a  vital  grievance.  His  mind, 
acute  because  of  his  dilemma  and  pain, 
must  have  wandered  far  ahead  of  his 
cognizance,  for  a  sane  plan  of  escape  lay 
evident.  If  he  had  a  fire  he  could  heat 
the  steel  springs  of  that  trap.  The 
leaves  of  the  spring  were  thin,  depend- 
ing upon  that  elusive  quality,  the  steel's 
temper,  for  strength.  If  he  could  heat 
the  steel,  even  to  a  dull  red,  the  temper 
would  leave  it  as  a  spirit  foresakes  a 
body,  and  the  spring  would  bend  like 
cardboard. 

"And  I  haven't  got  a  damn  match," 
Carney  wailed.  Then  he  looked  at  the 
body:  "But  you've  got  them — " 

He  grasped  the  buckskin's  headpiece 
and  drew  him  forward  a  pace;  then  he 
unslung  his  picket  line  and  made  a  throw 
for  Jack  the  Wolf's  head.  If  he  could 
yank  the  body  around,  the  wedged  legs 
would   clear. 

Throwing   a   lariat    at   a    man    lying 
groggily  flat,  with  one  of  the  thrower's 
i  legs  in  a  bear  trap,  was  a  new  one  on 
i  Carney — it  was  some  test. 
I       Once   he   muttered   grimly,    from   be- 
tween set  teeth:     "If  my  leg  holds  out 
I'll  get  him  yet,  Patsy." 

Then  he  threw  the  lariat  again;  only 
to  drag  the  noose  hopelessly  off  the  head 
that  seemed  glued  to  the  ground,  the 
dim  light  blurring  form  and  earth  into  a 
shadow  from  which  thrust,  indistinctly, 
the  pale  face  that  carried  a  crimson 
mark   from   forehead   to   chin. 

HE  had  made  a  dozen  casts,  all  futile, 
the  noose  sometimes  catching  slight- 
ly at  the  shaggy  head,  even  causing  it  to 
roll  weirdly,  as  if  the  man  were  not  dead 
but  dodging  the  rope.  As  Carney  slid 
the  noose  from  his  hand  to  float  grace- 
fully out  toward  the  body  his  eye  caught 
the  dim  form  of  the  dog-wolf,  just  be- 
yond, his  slobbering  jaws  parted,  giving 
him  the  grinning  aspect  of  a  laughing 
hyena.  Carney  snatched  the  rope  and 
dropped  his  hand  to  his  gun,  but  the 
wolf  was  quicker  than  the  man — he  was 
gone.  A  curious  thing  had  happened, 
though,  for  that  erratic  tWist  of  the  rope 
had  spiraled  the  noose  beneath  Jack  the 
Wolf's  chin,  and  gently,  vibratingly, 
tightening  the  slip,  Carney  found  it  hold. 
Then  hand  over  hand,  he  hauled  the  body 
to  the  birch  log,  and,  without  ceremony, 
searched  it  for  matches.  He  found 
them,  wrapped  in  an  oilskin  in  a  pocket 
of  Jack's  shirt.  He'  noticed  casually, 
that  Jack's  gun  had  been  torn  from  its 
belt  during  the  owner's  tough  voyage. 

The  finding  of  the  matches  was  like  an 
anesthetic  to  the  agony  of  the  clamp  on 
his  leg.  He  chuckled,  saying:  "Patsy, 
it's  a  million  to  one  , on  us;  they  can't 
beat  us,  old  pard." 

He  transferred  his  faggots  and  birch 
bark  to  the  loops  of  the  springs,  one 
pile  at  either  end  of  the  trap,  and  touch- 
ed a  match  to  them. 

The  acrid  smoke  almost  stified  him; 
sparks  burnt  his  hands,  and  his  wrists, 
and  his  face;  the  jaws  of  the  trap  com- 
menced to  catch  the  heat  as  it  traveled 
along  the  conducting  steel,  and  he  was 
threatened  with- the  fact  that  he  might 
burn  his  leg  off.;-  With  his  knife  he  dug 
up  the  black  ntoist  earth  beneath  the 
leaves,  and  dji^led  it  on  to  the  heat- 
ing jaws.         >.!.;  \ 

CARNEY  was  so  intent  on  his  manifold 
duties  that  hs  had  practically  for- 
gotten Jack  the' Wolf;  but  as  he  turned 
his  face  from  an  inspection  of  a  spring 
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that  was  reddening,  he  saw  a  pair  of 
black  vicious  eyes  watching  him,  and  a 
hand  reaching  for  his  gun  belt  that 
lay  across  the  birch  log. 

The  hands  of  both  men  grasped  the 
belt  at  the  same  moment,  and  a  terrible 
struggle  ensued.  Carney  was  handicap- 
ped by  the  trap,  which  seemed  to  bite 
into  his  leg  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  wolves 
fighting  Jack's  battle;  and  Jack  the 
Wolf  showed,  by  his  vain  efforts  to  rise, 
that  his  legs  had  been  made  almost  use- 
less in  that  drag  by  the  horse. 

Carney  had  in  one  hand  a  stout  stick 
with  which  he  had  been  adjusting  his 
fire,  and  he  brought  this  down  on  the 
other's  wrist,  almost  shattering  the  bone. 
With  a  cry  of  pain  Jack  the  Wolf  re- 
leased his  grasp  of  the  belt,  and  Carney 
pulling  the  gun,   covered   him,   saying: 

"Hoped  you  were  dead.  Jack  the 
Murderer!  Now  turn  face  down  on  the 
log,  with  your  hands  behind  your  back, 
till  I  hobble  you." 

"I  can  spring  that  trap  with  a  lever 
and  let  you  out,"  Jack  offered. 

"Don't  need  you — I'm  going  to  see  you 
hanged  and  don't  want  to  be  under  any 
obligation  to  you,  murderer:  turn  over 
quick  or  I'll  kill  you  now — my  leg  is  on 
fire." 

Jack  the  Wolf  knew  that  a  man  with  a 
bear  trap  on  his  leg  and  a  gun  in  his 
hand  was  not  a  man  to  tritle  with,  so  he 
obeyed. 

When  Jack's  wrists  were  tied  with  the 
picket  line,  Carney  took  a  loop  about  the 
prisoner's  legs;  then  he  turned  to  his 
fires. 

The  struggle  had  turned  the  steel 
springs  from  the  fires;  but  in  the  twist- 
ing one  of  them  had  been  bent  so  that  its 
ring  had  slipped  down  from  the  jaws. 
Now  Carney  heaped  both  fires  under  the 
other  spring  and  soon  it  was  so  hot,  that, 
when  balancing  his  weight  on  the  leg  in 
the  trap,  he  placed  his  other  foot  on  it 
and  shifted  his  weight,  the  strip  of  steel 
went  down  like  paper.     He  was  free. 

At  first  Carney  could  not  bear  his 
weight  on  the  mangled  leg;  it  felt  as  if  it 


had  been  asleep  for  ages;  the  blood  rush- 
ing through  the  released  veins  pricked 
like  a  tattooing  needle.  He  took  off  his 
boot  and  massaged  the  limb,  Jack  eyeing 
this  proceeding  sardonically.  The  two 
wolves  hovered  beyond  the  firelight, 
snuffling  and  yapping. 

When  he  could  hobble  on  the  injured 
limb  Carney  put  the  bit  and  bridle  rein 
back  on  the  buckskin,  and  turning  to 
Jack,  unwound  the  picket  line  from  his 
legs,  saying:  "Get  up  and  lead  the  way 
to  that  cave!" 

"I  can't  walk,  BulWog,"  Jack  pro- 
tested, "my  leg's  half  broke." 

"Take  your  choice — get  on  your  legs, 
or  I'll  tie  you  up  and  leave  you  for  the 
wolves,"   Carney  snapped. 

Jack  the  Wolf  knew  his  Bulldog 
Carney  well.  As  he  rose  groggily  to  his 
feet,  Carney  lifted  to  the  saddle,  holding 
the  loose  end  of  the  picket  line  that  was 
fastened  to  Jack's  wrists,  and  said: 

"Go  on  in  front;  if  you  try  any  tricks 
I'll  put  a  bullet  through  you — this  sore 
leg's  got  me  peeved." 

AT  the  cave  Carney  found,  as  he  ex- 
pected, several  little  canvas  bags  of 
gold,  and  other  odds  and  ends  such  as  a 
murderer  too  often,  and  also  foolishly, 
will  garner  from  his  victims.  But  he 
also  found  something  he  had  not  expect- 
ed to  find — the  cayuse  that  had  belonged 
b)  Fourteen-foot  Johnson,  for  Jack  the 
Wolf  had  preserved  the  cayuse  to  pack 
out  his  wealth. 

Next  morning,  no  chance  of  action 
having  come  to  Jack  the  Wolf  through 
the  night,  for  he  had  lain  tied  up  like  a 
turkey  that  is  to  be  roasted,  he  started 
on  the  pilgrimage  to  Bucking  Horse, 
astride  Fourteen-foot  Johnson's  cayuse, 
with  both  feet  tied  beneath  that  sombre 
animal's  belly.  Carney  landed  him  and 
the  gold  in  that  astonished  burg. 

And  in  the  fullness  of  time  something 
very  serious  happened  the  enterprising 
man  of  the  bear  trap. 
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striving  to  keep  a  steady  voice.  "Nobly 
and  gloriously,  as  the  great,  the  good, 
and  the  brave  of  all  ages  have  wished  to 
die." 

But  she  could  only  repeat  dismally, 
"Aleck  is  dead— dead.  My  Aleck  is 
dead,  and  I  cannot  even  see  mm." 

Her  heart  had  no  room  for  any  other 
thought. 

The  dominie  had  come  primed  with 
consolation  from  the  sages.  He  knew  all 
that  Solomon,  Socrates,  and  the  rest  of 
them  had  said  on  the  great  questions  of 
life  and  death.  He  believed  with  the 
Greeks  that  the  beloved  of  the  gods  are 
taken  young.  He  meant  to  say — what 
was  simple,  literal  truth — that  in  his 
heart  he  envied  Aleck.  "Gone  at  twenty, 
.1  hero  who  gave  his  life  lor  another,"  he 
told  himself  on  the  way  up.  "Greater 
love  hath  no  mnn  than  this.  Oh !  rare 
good  fortune  of  the  happy  boy  warrior!" 

Heroes,  he  felt,  should  die  young, 
while  the  lustre  of  glory  was  still  fresh 
upon  them.  "Ere  the  evil  days  come,"  he 
had  often  thought;  "ere  the  evil  days 
come."  How  lucky  to  spread  wings  and 
soar  off  in  the  roseate  morning,  rather 
than  be  kept  lingering  and  dawdling 
into  the  darkness  of  night;  to  escape  for 
ever,  without  scar  or  taint,  all  the 
corrosions  of  time,  all  the  malice  of  for- 
tune! Surely  Aleck  was  fortunate, 
thrice  fortunate,  in  his  going.  On  his 
way  to  High  Croft  the  dominie  had  said 
all  this  and  more  to  himself  with  abso- 
lute conviction  and  sincerity.  But  face 
to  face  with  her,  he  could  not  say  it  to 
-Aleck's  mother,  not  if  it  were  certified 
wisdom,  set  with  rubies  and  bound  in 
gold.  He  conld  only  stroke  the  hand  he 
held,  incoherently  murmuring  common- 
places of  comfort. 

At  last  she  suddenly  leaned  forward 
upon  the  table  and  broke  into  a  storm  of 
weeping;  and  Thomas  Dunning  was  de- 
voutly glad,  for  he  knew  that  to  the 
stricken  heart  tears  are  salvation. 


VI 


X  JEXT  day  was  Sunday,  but  instead  of  j 
•'■^    putting  on  Sabbath-day  blacks  and  j 
dutifully  answering  the  call  of  the  kirk  , 
bell,    the    dominie    decided    to    take   his  i 
weekly  allowance  of  preaching  by  proxy. 
Accordingly  Janet  occupied  the  "school 
pew"   in   solitary  state  and  vast  secret 
displeasure.    For  Janet  had  a  grievance,  j 
che  sort  of  grievance  trusting  women  so  | 
often   have   against  sly,   deluding  man. 
She  had  not  been  deceived,  thanks  to  her 
own  cuteness;  but  the  attempt  to  deceive 
was  palpable. 

"I  wouldn't  have  believed  it  o'  him," 
thought  Janet,  as  the  small  broken- 
winded  organ  began  to  wheeze  out  a  ; 
jerky  prelude.  "No,  I  wouldn't,"  she 
repeated,  as  the  minister,  stately  and 
solemn,  entered,  and  mounted  the  pulpit 
stairs.  "What  would  he  think  o'  ane  o' 
his  elders  tryin'  to  bamboozle  his  auld 
hoosekeeper?  To  tell  me  he  was  for  a 
whiff  o'  hill-wind  to  cure  a  headache 
when  a'  the  time  I  kent  fine  he  was  off  to 
see  Margaret  Gordon.  David  was  richt. 
.Men  are  a'  quirky;  and  he's  just  like  the 
lave  o'  them.  It's  for  marryin'  her  he'll 
be,  for  a'  that's  come  and  gone.  What  I'm 
wonderin'  is  if  ae  hoose  will  be  big 
enough  to  hold  me  an'  her.- 

She  knew  what  had  happened,  and  of 
course  was  sorry  for  Margaret  Gordon, 
with  the  .sorrow  of  a  spinster  for  a  weep- 
ing Rachel.  But  she  could  not  forgive 
the  dominie.  These  thoughts  so  en- 
grossed Janet  that  she  could  not  find  the 
text  in  all  her  Bible,  heard  not  a  word 
of  the  sermon,  and  almo.st  broke  into 
singing  when  others  were  composing 
themselves  for  prayer.  When  the  ordeal 
of  public  worship  wa'S  over,  and  gossip 
had  been  duly  exchanged  at  the  kirk 
door,  she  returned  to  a  cold  dinner  in  an 
exceedingly  hot  state  of  mind.  That 
she  had  the  dinner  all  to  herself  was 
part  of  the  dominie's  duplicity. 

A  charge  of  duplicity  was  perhaps 
justified,  though  not  precisely  as  Janet 
suspected.  While  the  church  bells 
jangled    out    their    cracked    summons 
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It  is  in  the 


the  bride  must  solve  her  first 
domestic  problems.  The 
preparation  of  the  first  meals 
will  make  or  mar  the  first 
pleasures  of  domestic  life. 

Therefore,  any  wedding  present 
that  helps  her  solve  this  problem 
successfully  is  the  present  she  will 
value  most. 

The  Knechtel  Kitchen  Cabinet  is 
the  most  useful,  most  efficient  wed- 
ding present  you  can  give  a  bride. 
She  will  never  forget  your  thought- 
fulness.  Kitchen  drudgery  will 
never  be  her  lot.  Her  hours  in 
the  kitchen  will  be  as  pleasant  as 
her  hours  elsewhere.  For  this  rea- 
son the  Knechtel  Kitchen  Cabinet 
is  a  most  suitable  kitchen  equip- 
ment for  all  housewives  and  cooks. 
Indeed,  it  is  indispensable. 


You  can  learn  more  about 
the  Knechtel  Kitchen  Cabi- 
net by  writing  for  our  Book- 
let "A."  The  Cabmet  is 
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hundreds  of  cities  and  towns. 
You  are  interested,  why  not 
write  us  now? 
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Thomas  Dunning  "looked  in"  at  High 
Croft,  "just  to  say,  'How  d'ye  do?'  "  in 
the  passing.  He  remembered  that  Mar- 
garet had  not  seen  Mr.  Hector's  letter. 
Perhaps  she  would  like  to  read  it  for 
herself.  He  would  therefore  leave  it  and 
call  for  it  on  his  way  back.  No,  thanks, 
he  would  have  nothing.  One  climbed  all 
the  better  for  going  light.  Then,  re- 
marking that  the  day  was  warm,  and 
good  for  growing  crops,  he  turned  once 
more  to  the  hill  above.  Margaret  under- 
stood. "Tom  is  always  tactful  and  deli- 
cate," she  said  to  herself.  On  his  part 
he  was  saying,  "She  hasn't  slept  a  wink 
all  night,  and  her  eyes,  oh!  poor  thing,  I 
could  scarcely  bear  to  look  at  them." 

VII. 

FOR  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  that  is  to  say, 
as  long  as  he  was  within  sight  of 
High  Croft,  the  dominie  walked  rapidly; 
then  finding  himself  in  solitude  he  sat 
down  on  a  mossy,  sun-warmed  rock  and 
thought  of  Margaret  Gordon. 

Three  hours  later  he  returned,  and  she 
was  waiting  for  him,  pitiably  white,  but 
dry-eyed  and  composed.  Together  they 
went  inside,  and  this  time  he  consented 
to  have  refreshments — of  scone,  fresh 
butter,  and  creamy  heather-milk,  which 
would  have  superseded  nectar  had  it 
been  known  on  Olympus.  Thus  braced, 
he  cleared  his  throat — somehow  he  had 
all  at  once  become  a  victim  to  hoarse- 
ness— and  cautiously  referred  to  Mr. 
Hector's  letter. 

"It's  a  fine,  generous  letter,"  said 
Margaret  simply.  "I'll  always  love  Mr. 
Hector  for  what  he  says  in  it.  Yes, 
though  I'm  far,  far  away  from  High 
Croft." 

The  last  part  of  the  statement  was  a 
clear  lapse,  and  nearly  cost  Margaret 
her  studied,  resolute  self-possession. 

"Yes,"  he  agreed,  noting  her  effort  to 
be  calm.  "The  letter  of  one  brave  man 
paying  tribute  to  another.  Sir  Hector 
is  deeply  touched." 

He  appeared  to  be  going  on;  but,  in- 
stead, turned  abruptly  and  looked  out  of 
the  window.  The  rich  flush  of  midsum- 
mer was  on  the  scene;  a  Sabbath  peace 
was  in  the  air.  All  thought  of  war 
seemed  remote,  alien,  and  incongruous. 

"It's  bonnie,"  he  murmured.  "Theo- 
critus would  have  loved  it."  And  then, 
with  a  sidelong  look,  "You  wouldn't  like 
to  leave  it,  would  you,  Maggie?" 

"It  just  needs  that  to  break  my  heart 
altogether,"  she  answered.  "That  would 
do  it." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  "Wouldn't 
it  be  hard  for  you  to  carry  on  alone?" 
he  asked  then. 

"On!  I  could  do  it,"  was  the  emphatic 
reply.  "And  now  that  they're  all  gone, 
it's  what  I'd  like  to  do." 

The  dominie  gulped  something  invis- 
ible. "Maggie,"  he  said,  not  too  success- 
fully keeping  the  gulp  out  of  his  voice, 
"there's  one  thing  I  have  to  say,  and  it's 
this— that  go  or  stay.  Sir  Hector  is  your 
very  good  friend.  I  have  seen  him  again, 
and  he  authorized  me  to  tell  you  that," 

She  looked  at  him  searchingly.  "Tom," 
she  cried,  "you  have  been  pleading  for 
me." 

"Never  a  word,"  he  replied  promptly. 
"Never  so  much  as  a  single  word.  You 
should  have  heard  what  he  says  about 
Aleck." 

"Then  if  he's  my  friend  he'll  let  me 
stay  here,"  said  Margaret.  "I  have  some 
help,  and  I'm  used  to  working.  Tom, 
do  this  for  me,  and  tell  Sir  Hector  he 
will  have  every  penny  of  his  own — every 
penny." 

"Believe  me,  he's  not  thinking  of 
that,"  the  dominie  assured  her. 

But  he  did  not  argue.  Instead,  he 
acted. 

VIII 

THE  very  next  day  Margaret  received 
a  letter  which  made  her  giddy  with 
excitement.  She  glanced  at  the  address 
— "Carbenny  Castle";  she  glanced  at  the 
signature — Sir  Hector's.  The  letter,  in 
the  baronet's  own  hand,  was  as  follows: 
"Dear  Mrs.  Gordon, — Our  common 
friend,  Mr.  Dunning,  informs  me  that 
you  desire  to  remain  at  High  Croft.  I 
greatly  regret  that  I  cannot  see  my  way 
to  comply  with  your  wish"  (Margaret 
nearly  collapsed)  "because  it  is  contrary 
to  pending  arrangements.    In  the  provi- 


dence of  God  and  at  the  call  of  duty,  yea 
have  been  deprived  of  those  to  whom  you 
would  naturally  look  for  help.  My  heart 
goes  out  to  you — but  I  will  not  dwell  on 
that.  What  I  have  to  say  is  that  for  all 
our  sakes  I  think  it  best  you  should  leave 
High  Croft.  Therefore  you  shall  have 
choice  of  two  other  houses.  Whichever 
you  choose  shall  be  rent  free  as  long  as 
you  care  to  occupy  it,  and  I  trust  you 
will  accept  such  a  supplement  to  your 
income  as  will  be  sufficient  for  the  com- 
fort I  should  like  you  to  have.  I  beg  this 
as  a  favor  and  not  in  any  sense  as  a  re- 
turn for  what  you  and  yours  have  done 
for  me  and  mine.  That  is  beyond  pay- 
ment. You  see,  I  assume  you  will  do  us 
the  honor  of  remaining  on  the  estate. 
For  the  rest,  with  your  permission,  you 
shall  have  assistance  in  winding  up 
things  at  High  Croft.  My  advice,  dear 
Mrs.  Gordon,  is  that  you  just  leave  the 
bother  of  winding  up  and  flitting  to  us 
men-folk. 

"My  son  is  already  in  hospital  in  Lon- 
don. As  soon  as  ever  the  surgeons  are 
done  with  him  he  will  be  home.  His 
mother,  who  sends  her  love  and  sym- 
pathy, thinks  our  Highland  air  will  do 
him  more  good  than  all  the  apothecary's 
stuff  in  England.  You  may  be  sure  he 
will  take  the  very  earliest  opportunity 
of  calling  and  expressing  to  you  in  per- 
son something  of  what  we  all  feel. 

"Please  let  me  know  that  all  this  is 
agreeable  to  you.  God  sustain  and  bless 
you,  now  and  always." 

Margaret  was  glad  she  was  permitted 
to  read  that  letter  by  herself,  that  no 
one  was  by  to  witness  the  grateful,  ten- 
der, distressing  tears  she  shed  over  it. 
"My  Aleck,"  she  sobbed,  "saved  me  in 
the  end,  as  he  said  he  would.  And  Mr. 
Hector,  yes,  I'll  always  love  Mr.  Hector." 


IX 

SHE  met  Mr.  Hector  soon,  but  not  in 
the  quietness  of  her  own  Highland 
hills  as  had  been  planned.  Before  he 
could  cpme  home  she  went  up  to  London, 
first-class,  at  Sir  Hector's  expense,  to  re- 
ceive from  the  King's  own  hand  the 
decoration  won  but  never  worn  by  Aleck. 
The  dominie  accompanied  her,  for,  as 
Sir  Hector  pointed  out  with  clinching 
force,  she  could  never  be  trusted  to 
go  alone. 

"The  tumult  and  confusion  would 
simply  stun  and  bewilaer  her,"  he  said. 
"Ten  to  one,  she'd  be  run  over  by  some 
careering  fool  or  ever  she  got  near 
Buckingham  Palace.  So  she  needs  you. 
Eh !  What's  that?  The  school.  Fiddle- 
sticks! The  Board  aren't  idiots;  and 
when  did  scholars  object  to  a  holiday?" 

The  scholars  accordingly  had  their 
holiday.  "In  honor,"  the  master  was 
careful  to  explain,  "of  one  who  has 
brought  lasting  glory  to  our  school." 

The  weather  being  fine,  it  was  an 
open-air  investiture,  and  when  Mar- 
garet, who  would  fain  have  hidden  at 
the  last  moment,  was  conducted  into  the 
Royal  presence,  a  small,  white,  tremb- 
ling figure,  lost,  as  it  seemed,  in  the  sea 
of  uniforms,  the  Cockney  crowd  cheered 
lustily.  There  was  more  cheering  when 
the  King  presented  the  little  Maltese 
Cross  with  the  bit  of  crimson  ribbon 
which  would  for  ever  tell  the  tale  of 
Aleck's  valor  and  sacrifice.  She  curtsey- 
ed in  acknowledgment  and  was  turning 
away,  but  the  King  detained  her  to 
praise  Aleck's  bravery  and  say  how 
well  the  proud  distinction  was  deserved. 
Finally  he  shook  hands,  "warm  and 
friendly,  just  as  if  he  had  known  me  all 
my  life,"  said  Margaret  afterwards. 
She  had  not  imagined  kings  capable  of 
shaking  hands  in  that  fashion.  As  she 
made  her  way  to  the  rear,  smiling 
through  her  tears  and  holding  her 
treasure  tight,  the  watching,  eager  crowd 
exploded  in  another  and  more  prolonged 
cheer.  She  turned  quickly  round,  as  if 
afraid.  "Don't  you  be  a-takin'  on, 
missis,"  she  was  told  sympathetically. 
"  'E  was  a  good  boy  as  got  'e  that,  mum."  ' 

"Thank  you  for  that,"  said  Margaret 
simply. 

Mr.  Hector  stood  beside  the  dominie, 
waiting  for  her.  He  was  on  crutches 
(that  was  why  he  had  not  attended  her 
before  them  all,  and  at  sight  of  him  she 
stopped,  a  quick  look  of  pity  in  her  face. 

"Oh,   Mr   Hector,    dear!"    she    cried. 
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scarcely  noticing  his  salute,  "but  I'm 
sorry  to  see  you  like  this." 

"I  am  very  thankful  to  be  like  this, 
Mrs.  Gordon,"  he  answered.  "If  it  hadn't 
been  for  Sergeant  Gordon  I  shouldn't 
have  been  here  at  all.  I'm  glad  to  have 
seen  what  I've  seen  to-day.  My  father 
has  told  you  all,  hasn't  he?" 

"Yes,  sir,  he  has  told  me  all." 

She  caught  her  lip.  He  understood 
and  withheld  something  he  greatly 
wanted  to  say.  By-and-by  she  would  be 
better  able  to  listen. 

A  motor  was  in  readiness,  and  he  took 
the  two  to  the  little  hotel  off  the  Strand 
(recommended  by  Sir  Hector),  where 
they  had  put  up  for  one  night.  Thence 
he  took  them  to  Euston,  and,  in  spite  of 
crutches,  insisted  on  conducting  Mar- 
garet to  her  carriage. 

"Tell  them  at  home  I'm  getting  on 
famously,"  he  said  at  parting,  "and  that 
I'll  be  north  in  no  time.  It's  mortal  dull 
work  getting  well  in  London  here." 

Only  when  the  train  was  starting  and 
he  held  Margaret's  hand  a  moment  did 
he  venture  to  hint  some  fraction  of  what 
was  in  his  heart.  She  was  infinitely 
grateful  for  his  reticence. 

"I  don't  think  I  could  have  held  up  if 
he  had  spoken  much  of  Aleck,"  she  con- 
fided to  the  dominie. 


JANET,  with  a  small  company  of  inti- 
mate and  particular  friends,  re- 
ceived Margaret  in  her  new  home,  which 
was  just  ready  and  passed  by  Sir  Hector 


as  fit  for  occupation.  By  one  of  the 
coincidences  in  which  truth  plagiarizes 
so  shamefully  from  fiction  it  chanced  to 
stand  next  neighbor  to  the  school-house. 
Janet  looked  wise  and  prophetic. 

"Ay,  just  so,"  she  remarked.  "I'm 
thinkin'  it's  no  exactly  for  nothing 
they're  gable  to  gable.  It  runs  in  my 
mind  that  it's  under  the  same  roof  they'll 
be  afore  a's  owre." 

And  Janet  was  right.  One  day,  some 
months  later,  a  gossip  ran  to  her  in  a 
state  of  high  excitement,  wiUi  a  certain 
question: 

"Ay,  it's  quite  true,"  announced  Janet, 
"as  I  kent  weel  it  would  be.  Margaret 
Gordon  is  to  be  Margaret  Dunning. 
Astonished  are  ye?  Ye'd  be  fair  dum- 
foonered  if  ye  saw  what  I  see.  Daft, 
that's  what  the  poor  man  is — clean  daft. 
Canna  eat  or  sleep  for  tninktn'  o'  his 
dearie.  An',  my  word,  sic  preparations! 
The  drawin'-room's  to  be  pented  an' 
papered.  There's  to  be  grand  new 
upholstery  an'  pictirs  an'  a  carpet,  forby 
a  braw  brass  bed  an's  a  wheen  o' 
whigmaleeries  upstairs.  An'  the  pen- 
sion's to  go  on.  The  maister  an'  Sir 
Hector  had  words  ower  it;  but  Sir  Hec- 
tor would  have  it  so,  or  doon  comes  the 
moon  aboot  our  heids.  No,  I'm  no 
leavin'.  He  says  I  maun  bide  an'  take 
care  o'  her.  Twa  to  cook  an'  clean  for 
instead  o'  ane.  It's  grand  to  be  so 
muckle  thocht  o'.     My  certie!" 

Janet  was  the  most  loyal  of  women 
and  the  best  of  housekeepers;  but  the 
mysteries  of  sentiment  were  far  beyond 
her  ken. 
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Biiinx   Are    Investigated   on    Land 
■  That   Once    Yielded   the  Gold 
of  Ophir. 

npHE  unknown  parts  of  darkest  Africa 
have  many  strange  secrets  to  yield 
up.  Each  encroachment  of  the  curious 
white  man  reveals  new  mysteries  and 
new  natural  phenomena.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  stories  that  has  come 
out  of  Africa  for  some  time  is  con- 
tributed to  The  Wide  World,  by  Vera 
F.  Raffalorich,  and  deals  with  the 
ruins  of  a  city  in  Rhodesia  in  the  cen- 
tre of  what  quite  apparently  was  in 
ancient  days  a  rich,  gold-yielding  dis- 
trict. She  writes  entertainingly  of 
this  old  pile   of  crumbling  walls: 

In  1506  Portuguese  traders  in  South- 
East  Africa  came  upon  a  ruined  city 
v;hich  had  clearly  been  the  centre  of 
a  gold-mining  district.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  they  themselves  worked  or 
attempted  to  work  these  mines.  How- 
ever, they  abandoned  them,  and  the 
ruins  were  forgotten  until  last  cen- 
tury, when  Livingstone  brought  them 
again  to  the  notice  of  the  world.  Many 
learned  explorers  have  since  visited 
these  remains,  and  they  seem  to  agree 
that  the  very  definite  astronomical  and 
j'eometrical  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  builders  provides  a  certain  clue  as 
tc  the  date  of  their  erection.  Authori- 
ties nearly  unanimously  agree  that 
Khodesia  must  have  been  the  ancient 
Monomotapa,  the  gold-producing  coun- 
try whence  the  merchants  of  Ophir,  in 
Southern  Arabia,  derived  the  enormous 
quantities  of  gold  which  they  distrib- 
uted  to   all   the  then   known   countries. 

Gold  was,  according  to  Biblical  and 
secular  writings,  the  principal  trade  of 
the  famous  Ophir,  and  this  fact  has 
often  given  rise  to  the  erroneous  con- 
ception that  Ophir  must  itself  have 
heen  a  great  gold-producing  country. 
I'.ut  there  seems  little  doubt  that  Ophir 
was  only  the  intermediate  emporium, 
and  that  the  precious  metal  was  chiefly 
imported  from  South-Knst  Africa. 
Authorities  even  affirm  that  other  im- 
ports, such  as  slaves,  ivory,  apes,  preci- 
ous stones,  sandalwood,  and  plumage, 
which  were  brought  by  Hiram  to  King 
Solomon's  court,  also  must  have  been 
obtained  from  that  same  country. 
King    Hiram     of     Tyrus     sailed    from 


Ezion-Geber,  on  the  Red  Sea,  to  Ophir 
with  his  and  King  Solomon's  fleet  at 
regular  intervals  of  three  years,  prob- 
ably allowing  the  Arabian  traders  time 
to  fetch  from  Africa  all  the  gold  and 
costly  merchandise  required.  The 
Scriptures  tell  us  that  the  gold  ob- 
tained in  a  single  one  of  these  voyages 
amounted  to  a  present  value  of  about 
four  million  pounds  sterling.  From 
this  fact  alone  we  can  conclude  what 
vast  quantities  of  ore  must  have  been 
recovered  from  the  old  Rhodesian 
workings.  All  the  evidence,  gained  by 
exploration  in  the  ruins,  seems  to  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  ancient  set- 
tlements in  South-East  Africa  were 
established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  this 
gold-winning  industry.  As  the  ruins 
date,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  from 
nractically  prehistoric  times,  as  far 
back  as  1100  B.C.,  the  period  of  their 
erection  would  cover  both  previouslv 
and  subsequently  that  time  during 
which  Scriptural  references  are  made 
to  the  gold-trading  of  Ophir. 

When,  in  course  of  time,  the  power 
of  the  southern  Arabians  waned,  we 
find  that  by  natural  absorption  the 
Phoenicians  became  not  only  the 
masters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of 
the  Southern  Ocean,  but  also  of  the 
Arabian  colonies,  foremost  amongst 
these  being  the  gold-producing  colonies 
in  South-East  Africa.  And  this  ex- 
plains how  the  trade  and  wealth  for 
which  the  Sabaeans  had  been  so  fam- 
ous passed  into  the  hands  of  their 
Phoenician  brethren.  These  latter,  in 
occupying  Monomotapa,  or  Rhodesia, 
still  adhered  to  the  main  type  of  archi- 
tecture common  to  the  Arabians,  and 
only   introduced   a   few   fresh   features. 

The  ruins  of  the  earliest  period  show 
strength,  monotonous  plainness,  and 
enormous  solidity,  notwithstanding  the 
stones  b»  ing  laid  without  mortar.  Some 
of  the  walls  are  broad  and  massive 
enough  to  carry  an  ox-wagon  and  team 
of  sixteen  oxen,  with  room  to  spare. 
Ihe  first  object  of  the  ancients  who 
left  these  stupendous  monuments  to 
jtosterity  seems  to  have  been  protec- 
tion against  the  savage  negroid  tribes 
who  lived  in  these  territories,  and  from 
whom,  in  all  probability,  were  drawn 
the  numerous  slaves  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  extensive  gold  industry.  Many 
thousands  of  people  were  evidently 
herded  around  the  principal  industrial 
centres,  the  size  of  which,  judging 
from  the  countless  gold-smelting  fur- 
naces,  crucibles,   crushing-stones,   etc.. 
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"Look  At  Him  Today!" 

"Six  years  ago  he  started  in  here  just  as 
you  are  doing.  Now  he's  General  Manager 
and  makes  more  in  a  day  than  Ke  used  to 
make  in  a  week.  The  first  week  he  was 
here  he  began  to  train  for  the  job  ahead 
by  studying  in  spare  time  with  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools.  Inside 
of  six  months  he  got  his  first  promotion. 
You've  got  the  same  chance  he  had, 
young  man.  Follow  his  example.  Take 
up  some  I.  C.  S.  course  right  away.  What 
you  are  six  years  from  now  is  entirely  up 
to  you." 

This  is  the  story  of  thousands  of  suc- 
cessful men.  They  did  their  work  well, 
and  in  spare  time,  with  I.  C.  S.  help,  trained 
themselves  for  advancement.  "That's  the 
thingfor>'OUtodo.  Whatever  your  chosen 
work  may  be,  there  is  an  I.  C.  S.  Course 
that  will  prepare  ^ou  right  at  home  for  a 
better  position  with  bigger  pay. 

More  tban  100,000  men  arc  eettlne  ready  for 
promotion  riaht  now  In  the  I.  C.  S.  way.  Let  us 
tell  you  what  wc  arc  dolntf  for  them  and  what  we 
van  do  for  you.  The  way  to  find  out  is  easy.  Jutt 
mark  and  mall  this  coupoa. 
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2  Hours  from  Toronto 


PRESTON     MINBBAI.     SIMtlNaS    is    a 

health  and  rest  resort  with  baths  of 
greater  remedial  value  thau  the  far-awaj 
springs  of  Iltlgium,  France  and  other 
lihiropeaii  count rie.s.  This  is  fully  en- 
lioraed  by  the  analysis  made  by  the  late 
Prof.  Croft,  the  celebrated  Canadian 
chemist,  of  the  waters  of  the  Hot^  Kres6 
main  well  which  is  SCO  feet  in  depth.  A 
detailed  analysis  of  tlie^je  heaTtL-girin« 
waters  is  given  in  our  FREE  booklet. 
PHYSICIANS  are  no  longer  required  to 
send  their  patients  abroad  for  treatment. 
The  most  beneficial  bath.s  in  existence  oan 
be  taken  at  a  saving  of  great  expense  and 
many  weary  miles  of  travel. 
Dr.  J.  Scott  Hogg,  a  resident  physician, 
says: 

"I  have  seen  persons  come  on  Btretchers, 
in  wheeled  chairs  and  on  crutches,  to  go 
away  in  a  few  weeks  happy  and  free  from  di.sease,  earthing  the  articles  which  supported  them  on  their 
arrival.  !  advise  a  sojourn  at  the  Preston  Mineral  Springs  as  the  best  treatment  for  any  person  suffer- 
ing from  rheumatism,  gont.  neura.sthenia.  gravel,  kidney  and  nervous  troubles.  II  is  an  idea!  Bun-oiuid- 
ing  for  oonvaleacenta. " 

LET  THE  PRESTON  MINERAL  SPRINGS  CURE  YOU 
AJdUSiEMENTS— In  the  vicinity  of  Preston  are  unmeix)us  places  of  interest  that  can  be  reached  by 
fast  electric  cars  and  motoni.  Three  miles  to  the  souOi  is  the  busy  manufacturing  city  of  Gait,  often 
called  the  "Manchester  of  Canada,"  on  accoimt  of  its  varied  iron  works.  Three  miles  eastward  Btands 
the  town  of  Hespeler,  with  its  great  woollen  mills.  LMidway  between  Preston  and  Hespeler  is  "IdylwUd," 
a  beautifiU  rustic  picnicking  park,  owned  by  the  Grand  River  Electric  Railway.  Three  miles  west  of 
Preston,  on  the  banks  of  the  Grand  River,  are  the  Petrifymg  Springs,  and  six  miles  east  of  Preston  is 
PusHnch  Lake,  where  sailing,  boating  and  fishing  await  the  pleasure-seeker.  By  means  of  fast  electric 
railway,  a  pleasant  outing  can  be  spent  in  the  busy  city  of  Kitchener  and  town  of  Waterloo,  while  trolley 
outings,  in  up-to-date  Pullman  cars  to  Paris.  Brantford  and  Port  Dover  can  be  enjoyed  via  the  Lake 
Erie  &  Northern  Railway. 

Stay  at  Hotel  Kress 

It  has  all  modem  hotel  conveniencfs  and 
service,  cheerful,  well-lighted,  and  well- 
heated  rooms,  "home-like"  environment,  ex- 
cellent batlis,  wide  verandahs,  agreeable 
surroundings  all  combining  to  render  Hotel 
Kre68  a  most  agreeable  abiding  place  both 
for  the  invalid  in  search  of  health  and  the 
seeker  of  rest  and  pleasure.  Hundreds  of 
miles  of  great  gravelled  motor  highways 
radiate  from  Ho»tel  Kress  through  this 
highly  cultivated  "Garden  of  Canada." 
Write  manager  of  Hotel  Kress  for  full 
particulars. 
Rates   from    $17    a  week   up. 
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TIRES  LIKE 

THESE 


I  Earned 

$2200 

In 
Four  Months 

This  is  Richard  A.  Oldham 

Mr.  Oldham  w-s  tel  graph  opcrafor  for 
trie  Iltinois  Central  Railroad  for  twenty 
years.  He  is  fifty-eight  years  old.  Oneday 
he  read  one  of  my  advertisemente  and  the 
possibilities  of  making  monev  in  Auto  Tire 
Surgery  business.  In  a  few  "weeks  he  had 
purchased  and  installed  a  Haywood  outfit. 
A  flhor!  time  afterward  he  wrote  us  that  his  in- 
come id  four  months  wa^aa  much  as  it  had  been  io 
Two  and  Oae-Balf  yeara  aa  TelegTBpb  Operator. 


Be 

a  TIRE 

SURGEON 

Make  $2,500  to  $4,000  Per  Year 
Giving  New  Life  to  Old  Tires 

A  Haywood  Tire  Sur- 
geon can  do  more  with  old 
tires  than  was  even  dream- 
ed before  the  war.  By  the 
Haywood  Method  a  Haywood 
Tire  Surgeon  can  give  4,000 
to  5,000  more  miles  of  new  life 
to  a  tire  that  two  years  ago  would 
have  been  thrown  on  the  junk  pile. 
And  it's  easy  to  learn. 

Stations  are  Needed 
Everywhere 

20,000,000  tires  wearing  down  every  day.  By  Tire  Surgery  you 
can  quickly  repair,  rebuild  and  give  new  life  to  tires  seemingly  all  worn  out. 
Cuts,  gashes,  tears,  bruises,  broken  fabric,  every  kind  of  an  accident  that  f" 
can  happen  to  any  tire,  inside  or  out,  you  can  repair  and  save  for  long 
service.  The  chance  to  maice  money  is  simply  wonderful. 

$2,500  to  $4,000  a  Year  is  Possible^ 

If  we  told  you  all  the  truth  youVouldn't  believe  it.  You  would 
Say,  "it  is  too  nnod  to  be  true."  But  you  can  see  what  a  great  field  there  is 
for  Haywood  Tire  Surgery  Stations— for  this  better  way. 
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Send  Today  for  My  Free  Book 

I  have  ready  to  mail  you  the  day 
' ,  I  get  your  request,  a  fascinating 
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M.  HAYWOOD.  Pr«.i*inf  >!►    Start  in  business-how 

f-fYWOOD    TIRE    &   EQUIPMENT   CO.     T^  to  build  up  trade 
IZlZCaplbiiAvc.  Indlanapolli,  Ind.  T,        '  ' 

pEARSIK:  Please  send  me  by  return  mail  your 

freebookonthenewHayv/oodTireSurgery Method  w ^■■-  -.   ,^- 

and  thecletails  of  your  free  school  of  tire  repairing.  ♦^'^'•"P''"  "'  'he  left. 

^^  M,  Haywood,  Pros. 
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^   Equipment  Co. 

A^ress  ^1212  Capitol  Ave. 
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^^  Indiana 
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ir        ^  the  whole  proposition  riuht 
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discovered  in  the  ruins,  must  have  been 
quite   enormous. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  Zim- 
babwe district  is  the  Zimbabwe  Hill, 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis, 
a  bewildering  stronghold  which,  from 
a  height  of  about  five  hundred  feet, 
overlooks  the  Valley  of  Ruins,  doubt- 
less the  site  of  the  city  itself.  In  the 
midst  of  this  valley  lies  the  principal 
luin,  termed  the  Temple  of  Great  Zim- 
babwe. It  forms  a  large  elliptical  en- 
closure, and  is  believed  to  be  of  the 
earliest  period.  It  contains  the  most 
undoubted  evidences  to  show  that  the 
builders  were  Nature-worshippers  of 
the  early  Phoenician  cult,  when 
stone-worship  was  one  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  ritual.  Among  the  evi- 
dential finds  there  are  a  great  number 
of  phallic  emblems  and  many  soapstone 
birds,  pronounced  by  authorities  to  be 
similar  to  the  images  of  the  birds 
sacred  to  Astarte,  an  emblem  much 
used  in  Phoenician  worship,  and  sim- 
ilar to  those  found  in  Cyprus,  Sar- 
dinia, and  other  imuortant  Phoenician 
colonies.  The  Zimbabwe  Temple  is 
nearly  identical  to  the  old  Temple  of 
Haram,  near  Marib,  the  capital  of  the 
old  Yemen  in  South  Arabia,  where 
the  famous  Bilkis,  Queen  of  Sheba, 
reigned. 

Apparently  the  Zimbabwe  Temple 
was  a  very  important  place  of  wor- 
.ship,  and  constituted  the  centre  where 
the  great  national  feasts  were  held. 
The  outer  wall,  which  rises  to  a  height 
of  thirty  feet,  forms  an  ellintical  cir- 
cle of  nearly  three  hundred  feet  in 
length.  Within  this  vast  enclosure 
there  is  a  mazy  labyrinth  of  walls  and 
passages,  all  built  of  well-cut  granite 
sets  and  laid  in  marvellously  even 
courses.  A  long,  exceedingly  narrow 
passage  leads  direct  from  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  sacred  enclosure.  The 
walls  of  this  passage  are  of  the  same 
imposing  height  as  the  outer  wall,  and 
conceal  the  carefully-buttressed  ap- 
proaches to  the  sacred  Conical  Tower, 
which  is  over  thirty  feet  in  height  and 
built  of  solid  masonry.  In  front  of  this 
sacred  tower  is  a  raised  platform  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  cement  flooring, 
which  was  presumably  used  by  the 
priests  for  religious  purposes.  The 
whole  temple  seems  still  impregnated 
and  haunted  with  the  soirit  of  these 
prehistoric  Nature-worshippers,  and  an 
atmosphere  of  awe-inspiring  mystery 
surrounds  the  intruder. 


Who  Will  Succeed 
Wilson  ? 

A   Review  of  the   U.S.  Presidential 
Situation 

T^HE  Presidential  pot  is  already  begin- 
ning to  boil  in  the  United  States, 
although  the  nominations  do  not  occur 
until  next  year.  Already  speculation  is 
rife  as  to  who  will  probably  be  nom- 
inated. It  is  agreed  that  Wilson  could 
have  the  Democratic  nomination  if  he 
cared  to  ignore  the  no-third-term  con- 
vention. On  the  Republican  side,  dis- 
cussion seems  to  centre  around  General 
Pershing,  General  Leonard  Wood,  and 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  who  gave  Wilson 
so  close  a  run  last  year. 

The  possibilities  are  concisely  sum- 
med up  by  Frank  M.  O'Brien  in  "Mun- 
sey's  Magazine."     He  writes: 

On  the  Democratic  side,  Mr.  Wilson 
stands  out  as  so  commanding  a  per- 
.=-,onality,  so  powerful  a  leader  of  his 
party,  that  he  can  have  no  serious  op- 
position if  he  decides  to  be  a  candidate 
for  a  third  term.  No  man  in  Ameri- 
can history  has  ever  had  such  unchal- 
lenged control  over  his  party.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  quality  of 
his  statesmanship,  no  one  can  question 
that  he  has  the  genius  of  great  per- 
sonal appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the 
people.  His  combination  of  political 
.=agacity  and   daring  originality   makes 


Now's  the  Time 

to  get  that  bottle  of  Liquid 
Veneer.  Use  it  for  house- 
cleaning  and  for  daily  dusting 
thereafter. 

It  cleans  and  brightens  furniture 
and  woodwork  so  quickly  and  so 
much  more  satisfactorily. 

A I  All  Dealers.      25c  and  SOc 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  CO. 
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Bridgeburg,  Ont.,  Canada 
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him  a  unique  figure  in  American  his- 
tory. 

It  rests  entirely  with  Mr.  Wilson  to 
say  -whether  he  will  again  receive  the 
nomination  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
1920.  There  is  no  need  of  discussion  to 
buttress  this  conclusion,  the  no-third- 
term  tradition  notwithstanding. 

Should  Mr.  Wilson  elect  not  to  run 
again  in  1920,  the  men  most  frequently 
mentioned  as  possible  Democratic  nom- 
inees are  William  G.  McAdoo;  Senator 
Underwood,  of  Alabama;  ex-Speaker 
Clark,  of  Missouri;  William  Jennings 
Bryan;  Secretary  of  War  Baker;  and 
Governor  Cox,  of  Ohio.  There  may  be 
other  aspirants — perhaps  many  others. 
The  woods  are  usually  full  of  men 
whose  political  ambitions  do  not  fall 
short  of  the  White  House.  But  of 
these  six  outstanding  figures — Mc- 
Adoo, Underwood,  Clark,  Bryan,  Baker, 
and  Cox — it  is  anybody's  guess  as  to 
which  one  can  command  the  strongest 
following   in   the  convention. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Republican 
party;  and  here  we  find  a  much  longer 
list  of  potential  candidates.  With  Mr. 
Roosevelt  alive,  the  situation  was  dif- 
ferent, for  his  pre-eminence  as  a  leader 
practically  precluded  all  thought  of 
seeking  any  other  Republican  nominee; 
but  his  untimely  death  has  left  an  open 
field.  The  following  is  at  least  a  par- 
tial list  of  men  whose  names  have 
been  brought  under  discussion: 

Ex-President  Taft. 

Right  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  —  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts; 
Knox,  of  Pennsylvania;  Harding,  of 
Ohio;  Borah,  of  Idaho;  Cummins,  of 
Iowa;  Johnson,  of  California;  K'ellogg, 
"f  Minnesota;  and  Watson,  of  Indiana. 

One    former    member   of   the    Senate 

Beveridge,  of  Indiana. 

One   former    member   of   the     United 


States  Supreme  Court  —  Ex-Justice 
Hughes,  of  New  York. 

Two  Governors  of  States — Lowden, 
of  Illinois;  and  Allen,  of  Kansas. 

One  president  of  a  university — Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  New  York. 

Two  soldiers — General  John  J.  Per- 
shing and  Major-General  Leonard 
Wood. 

The  name  of  General  Pershing  has 
come  forward  as  a  Presidential  possi- 
bility chiefly  because  of  the  nation's 
grateful  habit  of  rewarding  its  mili- 
tary heroes.  Three  professional  sol- 
diers— William  Henry  Harrison,  Zach- 
ary  Taylor,  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant — 
have  been  elected  President;  while 
Washington  and  Jackson,  while  not 
professional  soldiers  in  the  sense  that 
those  named  were,  did  not  suffer  by 
having  their  exploits  in  the  field  added 
to  their  wisdom  in  council. 

With  the  exception  of  Andrew  John- 
son and  Mr.  Taft,  every  Republican 
President  has  been  a  soldier.  Lincoln 
served  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  Grant, 
ol  course,  was  our  soldier  of  soldiers. 
Hayes  was  made  a  brigadier-general 
for  his  deeds  at  Cedar  Creek.  Gar- 
field— who,  like  Hayes,  was  elected  to 
Congress  while  in  the  field — could 
have  commanded  a  division  if  he  had 
stayed  in  uniform.  Arthur  was  quar- 
termaster-general in  New  York.  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  showed  conspicuous 
gallantry  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and 
v/as  a  brevet  brigadier-general  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  McKinley,  enlisting  as 
private  at  eighteen,  rose  to  a  majority 
at  the  end  of  the  four  bitter  years. 
Roosevelt  was  a  rising  politician- 
statesman  before  the  war  with  Spain, 
yet  he  would  not  have  been  elected 
Governor  of  New  York  in  1898  if  it  had 
not  been  for  his  exploits  as  leader  of 
the  Rough  Riders. 


The  "Reds"  in  New  York 


Hull    the  Bolsheviks  Are   Working 
in  the  East  Side 

I  T  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  the 
*  Bolsheviki  doctrines  are  spreading 
ni  the  United  States.  There  is  steady 
propaganda  on  the  part  of  the  agents  of 
the  Communistic  Cause  and  the  poison 
filters  through  the  crowded  sections  of 
big  cities,  with  startling  rapidity.  John 
Bruce  Mitchell  tells  in  The  Fomm  how 
the  movement  is  growing  in  New  York 
and  what  he  writes  leaves  the  impres- 
sion that  the  situation  has  its  .serious 
side.     He  says,  in  part: 

Come  with  me!  Just  south  of  Wash- 
mgton  Square,  in  days  gone  the  strong- 
hold of  New  York  conservatism,  there 
is,  on  Fourth  Street,  a  dingy  building, 
the  upper  floors  given  over  to  Bolshe- 
vistic organizations  oi  garment  work- 
ers; the  lower  floor,  a  hall.  It  is  the 
Labor  Lyceum.  There  one  finds  a  room 
about  sixty  feet  wide  and  seventy  feet 
long;  it  is  filled  with  cheap,  collapsible 
chairs,  closely  packed.  At  one  end  of 
thfc  room  rises  a  stage,  screened  by  a 
tawdry  curtain  bearing  letters  in  Yid- 
dish. Underfoot  is  sawdust  muddied 
by  the  feet  of  the  hundreds  who  at  night 
(ongregate  there.  It  is  a  stifling  place, 
heavy  with  the  fumes  of  rank  pipes,  soil- 
ed clothing  and  unwashed  bodies.  From 
the  byways  of  the  East  Side  there  come 
lo  this  place — and  a  score  like  it — men 
with  stooping  shoulders  and  spreading, 
uncombed  beards,  mottled  with  food — 
men  ever  gesticulating  and  talking  in 
strange  tongues.  There  come,  too, 
young  men  more  careful  in  their  dress, 
some  tawdrily  foppish,  all  a  little  brazen 
and  flaunting  in  their  manner.  As  chil- 
dren not  so  long  ago,  they  stepped  off  a 
steamer  frightened  and  cowed  by  the 
sheer  magnificence  which  is  New  York's; 
they  were  refugees  from  Old  World 
tyanny.  To-day  the  wine  of  freedom 
has  gone  to  their  heads.  .  .  .  There 
come  these  girls,  sombrely  dressed  and 
garishly  dressed,  the  women  workers 
from  the  sweat  shops  and  factories, 
drawn  irresistibly  here  where  they  can 


give  vent  to  emotions,  stifled  in  the  con- 
fines of  a  tenement  room.  As  one 
watches  them  file  into  the  meeting,  one 
i?  impressed  with  their  seriousness. 
'I'hey  mean  business;  their  faces,  stamp- 
ed with  the  power  of  rebellious  thought, 
seem  to  convey  the  idea  that  they  want 
everybody  to  know  that  they  mean  busi- 
ness. One  looks  in  vain  for  a  single 
happy  face;  unsmiling,  their  eyes  shine 
with  a  light  of  purpose,  one  feels  in  the 
presence  of  all  that  is  headstrong,  merci- 
less, bitter — the  presence  of  Tragedy. 

They  take  their  seats  quietly.  The 
hum  of  voices,  inevitable  overture  to  any 
rising  curtain,  fills  the  air.  It  is  a  con- 
fusing sound,  a  babel  of  many  tongues — 
Hungarian,  Italian,  Spanish,  Yiddish. 
One  hears  a  great  deal  of  Yiddish;  in- 
deed, it  is  the  predominant  note,  as  it  is 
in  the  ranks  of  Russia's  Bolsheviki ! 
With  a  start,  one  sees  in  the  audience 
those  that  do  not  seem  a  part  of  it.  From 
out  of  the  drabness  of  the  crowd  stand 
better  dressed  people;  here  a  minister  in 
the  garments  of  the  church ;  there  a 
noted  author;  over  there,  a  beautifully 
gowned  woman  sitting  beside  a  young 
man  who  affects  the  soft  white  shirt 
open  at  the  neck. 

With  the  rising  of  the  curtain  the 
audience  moves  to  its  feet  and,  to  the 
tune  of  a  once  popular  Broadway  air, 
sings: 

All  hail  to  the  Bolsheviki! 

We  70x11  fight  for  our  Class  and  be  free, 

A   Kaiser,  King  or  Czar,  no  matter 

which  you  are 

Y'our're  nothing  of  intereot  to  me; 

If  you  don't  like  the  red  flag  of  Russia, 

If  you  don't  like  the  spirit  so  true, 

Then  just  be  like  the  cur  in  the  story, 

And  lick  the  hand  that's  robbing  you. 

Into  these  cheap  words  they  put  all 
their  souls  and  all  their  bodies.      Their 
eyes  shine;  their  forms  sway.    With  up- 
turned faces  they  sing  with  the  passion- 
ate enthusiasm  of  religious  fanatics;  it  i 
i.s    electric,    contagious,    overwhelming.  | 
.Mmost  with  a  sigh  the  sound  dies  away  ! 
nnd  they  settle  back  into  their  scats,  in-  j 
tent  upon  a  man  whom  the  rising  curtain  i 
has  disclosed  upon  the  platform.     He  is  | 
sitting  behind  a  little  wooden  table.  He  j 
is  dressed  in  a  greasy  black  suit;  his  hair  ! 


Important- 


Your  use  of  English  proclaims 
you  to  the  world.  What  you 
can  say  tells  what  you  are. 
Your  language  largely  deter- 
mines your  place  among  suc- 
cessful men.  The  greater 
your  vocabulary,  the  greater 
your  power  of  e^^ression  and 
Influence  upon  your  fellow- 
men. 

Commence  now  —  let  Gren- 
ville  K  1  e  i  s  e  r  teach  you 
through  his  Mail  Course  in 
Practical  English,  how  to 

Enlarge  Your  Stock  of  Words 
Use  the  RigKt  Word  in  the  Right  Place— 
Write  Tactful,  Forceful  Letters  ;  Dis- 
tinctive Advertisements,  Stories,  Ser- 
mons, Poetry,  Essays,  etc. 
Win  Civil  and  Military  Promotion 
Become  an  Engaging  Conversationalist 
Be  a  Man  of  Culture,  Power,  and  In- 
fluence in  Your  Community. 


The  Valuable  free 
Booklet  is  for  adults 
only  it  will  not  be 
sent  to  children. 


He  Will  Give  You  Real 
Command    of    English 


It  will  tnke  only  some  of  your  spare 
moments  at  home;  no  repellent  pram- 
mar  study;  each  lessson  as  clear  as  day- 
light, and  inspirinR  to  the  highest  de- 
cree. 

Most  of  your  thinking  is  done  in  words. 
It  is  impossible  to  think  in  words  which 
you  do  not  possess.  Your  thought  must 
suffer  for  the  words  you  lack.  .1  liimted 
vocabulary  means  limited  thought,  limil- 
ed  authority,  and  limited  power. 
The  idea,  plan,  or  proposal  which  COM- 
PELS attention  is  expressed  in  precise, 
convincing  language  language  persua- 
sive, forceful,  and  gleaming  with  ftw( 
the  suggestion  you're  trying  to  "drive 
home." 

The  average  man  of  to-day  can  add 
largely  to  his  efficiency,  influence,  and 
income  if  he  will  give  a  few  minuU-s 
each  day  to  Grenville  Kleiscr's  fascinat- 
ing Mail  Course  in  Practical  English. 
Many   thousands  of  them   have  done   »o. 

IRVIN  S.  COBB,  War  Correspondeni. 
Novelist,  Lecturer;  "Any  man  who  help;: 
English-speaking  people  to  a  bettor 
knowledge  of  practical  f'nglish  desorres 
praise    and    has    mine." 

JOHN  BURROUGHS,  famous  Naturalist 
nnd  Writer:  "I  sec  valuable  and  helpful 
hints  in  these  lessons.  Any  young  "i  " 
or  woman  who  hn.*  an  undeveioinu 
literary  talent  ought  to  profit  gre.itly 
by    this    Course." 


WT'n  17  r      "How  to  Become  a 
Jr  MXiltiL Master  of  English" 

This  Booklet  i.>i  absolutely  free.  It  teems  with  I 
information  on  English,  and  Mr.  Kleiser's  new.  j 
common-sense  method  of  teaching  it.  You  | 
will  find  it  of  great  interest  and  value.  .Send  • 
the  coupon  and  get  it  free.  No  agent  wi'l  | 
call    upon    you  I 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Publiih<ri  •!  IIm  Fifnoul  "N>w  S<indiril  DklMntr;"  ' 

3S4-.160  Fourth  Avcnur         -  New  York  Clly   I 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

JS4-M4  FncIIi  Anniie.  N«»  Ywk 

Oi'litJnmm.— Hi'i»l   mr  hv  mail,  tree  *f  oIkuv.- 
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POINT  AU  BARIL 

Easy  to  Reach 

For  Just  the  Kind  of 
a  Vacation  You  Want 

Summer  hotels — ^sailing  and  motorboating — 
fishing  —  camping  —  a  kingdom  to  yourself 
if   you    wish  among  the   30,000   islands   of 

GEORGIAN  BAY 

A  romantic  world  of  rivers,  lakes  and  forest. 
Modern  comforts  or  "roughing  it" — ^select  cui- 
sifle  or  simple  "chuck" — society  or  camp  fire 
talk- -Point  au  Baril  offers  you  everything. 


(CANADIAN  / 

^PACIFIC) 

kRAiLMnry 


Particulars  from  Canadian  Pacific  Ticket  Agents  or 
W.  B.  Howard,  District  Passenger  Agent,  Toronto. 


^a 


nENNISTEEi 

^l^r        Made  in  Canada        ^^^ 

WARDROBE  LOCKERS 

are  used  by  Canada's  greatest  con- 
cerns— railways,  big  stores,  factories, 
hotels,  institutions,  etc.  Ours  coat 
slightly  more,  but  are  worth  it  be- 
cause high-grade  throrug'houti  They 
earn  their  cost  wherever  installed.  In- 
destructible, sanitary,  FIREPROOF ! 
Write  for  Illustrated  Folders 


Halifax 

Montreal 

Ottawa 

Toronto 


The  Dennis  Wire  and  Iron 
Works  Co.  Limited 

London 


Hamilton 
Winnipeg 
Calgary 
Vancouver 


The  Secret  of  Beautiful   White  Teeth 


rTOOTH-BLEAGHOlii,  pritn»rHy,  m  d«nUl  8t*in  remover,  and  yet  there  1b  need 
X  for  it  In  every  household ,  You  may  pride  youn«tf  on  the  cleanllneM  of  your 
teeth,  but  •■ln«ie  application  of  Tooth-Blemcho  will  aurprUe  and  delight  you.  It 
DoBSmakewhtte  teeth  whiter.  Just  the  thina  far  children,  too.  Tooth-Blaacho  la 
not  a  "tooth  powder":  one  or  two  «piili<-»tion«  a  week  whitens  the  teeth  and 
keepa  them  ao.    Nearly  twenty  years  in  use  and  guaranteed  aatrin^ent  and  autiaeptlc. 

TOOTH-BLEACHO By  maU  postpaid  50c 


we  II  »end  you  a  genuine  Gophir  Gem  mounted  in  I4kt.  solid  gold— 
so  you  can  wear  it  for  6ve  full  days.  Gophir  Gems  have  the  eternal 
fire  of  diamonds.  They  are  cut  like  diamonds,  stand  all  diamond 
tests,  and  are  guaranteed  for  a  lifetime. 

Don't  send  us  a  penny  Simply  forward  your  name  and  address 
for  our  beautiful  catalog  of  Gcphiv  Gem  jewclery.  Select  from  it 
the  goods  desired  After  wearing  five  days,  if  you  want  to  keep 
hem,  pay  on  instalments  as  low  as  SI  a  month.  No  red  tape  your 
credit  is  good. 

Gophir  Gems  are  the  master  products  of  science — the  realization  of 
the  dreams  of  centuries      Ser>d  to-day     Wear  it  before  you  decide 
to  buy 
Gophir  Diamund  Co.  Llmitad,  Dept  M6  140  Yong*  St.  Toronto 


s 


NORTH  AND  Is  Your  Opportunity! 

Thoaaanda  of  aacceaaful  men  and  women  owe  their  nucresa  to 
■horthand.  Beginners  are  psl't  S20  to  $25  a  week.  It  Is  eaar 
to  learn  expert  shorthand  by  the  new  way---taueht  by  mail 
within  a  few  months.     Write  for  free  sample  lesson. 

Shanrell  Shorthand  School,  16  John  St.,  Nutlcy,  N.J. 


is  shaggy  and  long;  a  very  thin  mous- 
tache, inky  black,  streaks  his  heavy  up- 
per lip;  his  face,  bulging  and  red, 
creases  in  a  fishy  smile.  Through  a  pair 
of  thick  glasses  peep  furtive  black  eyes. 
He  rises  to  introduce  the  speakers  or  tne 
evening  and,  quite  perceptibly,  the  audi- 
ence moves  forward  a  little  in  its  seats. 
His  speech  comes  with  a  Yiddish  accent, 
ingratiating,  drippy.  Very  carefully, 
after  naming  the  first  speaker,  he  brings 
his  audience  up  to  the  proper  pitch; 
shaking  his  fist,  he  yells:  "Ve  don't 
vant  you  to  throw  a  bomb.  A  bomb 
von't  kill  enough  of  them!  Ve  vant  you 
to  sthand  peehind  your  great  leaders. 
Like  Trotsky  led  the  Russian  beoble  to 
freedom,  so  vill  your  leaders  crush  the 
rich  und  you  vill  have  all  the  money  vat 
they  have  sthole  from  you!" 

Amid  great  applause  he  sits  down  and 
the  first  speaker  of  the  evening,  an  Eng- 
lish Bolshevist,  begins  his  harangue.  He 
is  followed  by  a  Spaniard  and  then  a 
Russian  Jew,  a  Trotsky  agent  direct 
from  Petrograd.  And  their  poison  seeps 
into  hundreds  of  souls.  About  500 
speakers  spread  the  propaganda  in  New 
York  City  alone;  about  15,000  persons 
are  active  in  the  movement  against  our 
Government;  there  is  no  way  yet  of 
learning  the  magnitude  of  the  thousands 
who  are  sympathetically  thinking  of 
revolt. 

At  first  they  used  to  post  their  agents 
outside  factories  at  the  hour  when  men 
went  to  work;  on  street  corners  during 
the  noon  hour  and  then  again  when  the 
day's  work  was  done.  The  agents 
handed  out  the  propaganda  pamphlets 
and  news  sheets  to  the  workers.  This 
method  was  broken  up  by  the  arrests  of 
the  police.  The  propaganda  is  now  put 
out  by  leaving  it  at  night  in  the  vesti- 
bules of  houses,  where  live  people  whom 
the  agitators  believe  will  be  susceptible 
to  its  influence.  Still  another  device  is 
now  being  used.  The  First,  Second  and 
Third  elevated  railway  lines  of  New 
S'ork  City  run  through  districts  where 
live  many  people  who  may  be  turned  into 
Bolshevik  converts.  At  night  the  agents 
sneak  their  bundles  of  news  sheets  away 
from  the  "Underground  Press"  and  be- 
tween the  hours  of  two  and  four  in  the 
morning  ride  up  and  down  in  the  "L" 
trains,  throwing  the  propaganda  out  of 
the  ear  windows   to   the   streets   below. 

Where  does  the  money  come  from  to 
finance  these  activities  of  the  Bolsheviki 
in  New  York?  There  was  a  rumor  cur- 
rent that  Lenine  and  Trotsky  diverted 
part  of  a  vast  sum  of  money  which  they 
confiscated  from  the  nobility  in  Russia 
and  sent  it  to  the  United  States  by  way 
of  South  America  for  Bolsheviki  propa- 
ganda. This  is  said  to  be  without 
foundation.  However,  in  a  recent  letter 
written  by  Trotsky  to  anarchists  in 
Geneva,  he  urges  his  friends  to  co-oper- 
ate with  a  Mme.  Barbanoff,  who  he  ex- 
plains is  in  Switzerland  with  several 
million  dollars  to  carry  on  Bolshevik 
propaganda  in  France,  Italy,  England 
and  the  United  States.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Lenine-Trotsky  regime  has  ap- 
propriated $8,000,000  monthly  for  prop- 
aganda. 

Russia  has  sent  us  Bolsheviki  agita- 
tors. These  men  went  to  the  Argentine 
and  then  shipped  as  members  of  the  crew 
on  steamers  bound  for  New  York.  In 
New  York,  while  on  shore  leave,  they  of 
course  deserted,  thus  being  able  to  enter 
our  country  without  passports.  In  the 
I'Uist  Side  they  were  hidden  away.  A 
number  of  Bolsheviki  agitators  of  New 
York  got  into  the  United  States  this  way 
and  worked  upon  the  Russian  Jews  of 
New  York. 


Hobson's  Hard  Start 

Continved  from  page  13 

In  the  meantime,  the  company  had 
been  reorganized  and  the  name  changed 
to  the  Hamilton  Blast  Furnace  Co.  The 
difl!iculties  which  threatened  to  swamp 
the  venture  at  the  start  had  thus  been 
overcome  one  by  one.  They  were  not 
entirely  out  of  the  woods,  of  course,  for 
times  were  very  bad  indeed  and  business 
hard  to  get.  The  work  that  fell  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
was    enormous,    but    his    capacity    was 
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feqUal  to  the  strain.  He  was,  and  still  is, 
a  hard  worker. 

The  company  paid  four  per  cent,  divi- 
dends the  first  two  years  that  he  handled 
it  In  1899,  when  business  conditions 
had  become  extremely  bright  again, 
the  dividend  was  increased  to  eight  per 
cent. 

The   Beginning   of   Amalgamations 

TpHAT  year  saw  the  first  of  the 
■*•  amalgamations  which  resulted  fin- 
ally in  the  present  industrial  colossus 
known  as  the  Steel  Company  of  Canada. 
The  Hamilton  Blast  Furnace  Co.  joined 
hands  with  the  Ontario  Rolling  Mills 
Co.  and  the  united  concern  took  the  name 
of  the  Hamilton  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  Mr. 
Hobson  was  made  Secretary  and  Assist- . 
ant  General  Manager,  the  General 
Manager  being  C.  S.  Wilcox  who  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  Rolling  Mills.  The 
new  company  began  to  make  steel,  two 
15-ton  furnaces  being  erected  for  the 
purpose.  The  company  has  to-day,  by 
the  way,  no  fewer  than  11  furnaces, 
some  of  which  have  a  capacity  of  70  tons. 
Under  the  new  arrangement  Mr.  Hob- 
son's  interest  ran  most  directly  to  the 
sales  end  of  the  business.  Competition 
was  very  keen.  The  Pittsburgh  con- 
cerns had  pretty  well  monopolized  the 
market,  except  for  the  business  that 
went  down  East  to  the  Nova  Scotia  Iron 
and  Steel  Co.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
easy  work  for  the  new  firm  to  break  in. 

Bringing  Home  the  Bacon 

''yHERE  is  at  no  time  a  wide  spread  in 
-*•  the  prices  of  steel.  Quotations  from 
various  firms  can  be  depended  upon  to 
run  very  closely  together  and,  where 
there  is  competition  for  a  big  order,  the 
element  of  personality  comes  strongly 
into  play.  The  new  steel  firm  got  its 
first  big  impetus  through  a  large  order 
secured  from  the  C.P.R.  in  1901.  Mr. 
Hobson  put  the  deal  through  personally. 

It  was  known  that  the  C.P.R.  would 
place  an  order  for  the  year's  supply  of 
angle  bars.  This  was  a  big  order;  big 
enough  to  get  the  firm  away  to  a  pros- 
perous and  busy  year.  The  first  step  was 
to  make  a  number  of  angle  bars  to  the 
specifications  and  figure  on  the  produc- 
tion cost.  It  was  found  that  an  attrac- 
tive price  could  be  quoted  so  Mr.  Hobson 
boarded  the  tran  for  Montreal  without  a 
day's  delay.  The  next  day  he  saw  Alex. 
Henry,  who  was  handling  that  branch  of 
the  purchasing  for  the  C.P.R.,  and  he 
took  the  return  train  for  Hamilton  that 
night  with  the  order  in  his  pocket. 

There  was  jubilation  on  his  return, 
for  Hamilton  had  been  put  on  the  steel 
map! 

The  story  of  the  building  of  the  Steel 
Company  of  Canada  is  not  the  story  of 
Robert  Hobson,  for  a  number  of  men 
figured  in  this  enterprise  as  prominently 
as  he  did.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  his 
part,  however.  The  amalgamation  was 
effected  in  1910  and  he  became  General 
Manager  and  Vice-President,  Mr.  Wil- 
tox  being  President.  In  1916,  the  lat- 
ter was  made  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
and  Mr.  Hobson  was  promoted  to  the 
Presidency.  Under  the  leadership, 
the  concern  is  showing  rapid  strides  and 
a  future  that  may  be  described  as  bound- 
less lies  before.  An  important  develop- 
ment has  just  been  completed  in  the  pur- 
chase of  1,600  acres  in  the  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania  to  control  and  safeguard 
the  fuel  supply  of  the  company. 

Landing  the  Record  Order 

p-VERY  executive  has  an  especial  fond- 
-*-'  ness  for  some  one  branch  of  the 
business  and,  as  stated  before,  Mr.  Hob- 
snn's  hobby  is  the  sales  department.  He 
has  always  been  a  believer  in  the  gospel 
of  "getting  out"  for  everyone  from  the 
President  down  and,  whenever  a  real 
opportunity  for  business  arrives,  he  has 
always  been  only  too  glad  to  clear  off 
his  desk  and  strike  out  on  the  trail. 

It  was  decided  in  191.5  to  negotiate  for 
an  order  of  mammoth  proportions  with 
the  Munitions  Board.  By  building  a 
new  open-hearth  plant  it  was  reckoned 
•that  the  company  could  produce  8.2  and 
9.2  shells  for  the  War  Office  in  large 
quantities.  Mr.  Hobson  went  down  to 
Ottawa  and  proposed  a  contract  for 
«ight  and  a  half  million  dollars! 

In   doing  this,  he  recognized  that  he 


was  taking  a  tremendous  chance.  The 
successful  carrying  out  of  this  huge 
contract  would  depend  on  the  speedy 
building  of  the  new  open-hearth  plant 
and  the  successful  operation  of  it  after 
it  was  built.  In  order  to  make  sure  that 
the  plant  could  be  built  and  equipped  on 
■ime  he  had  secured  options  on  ma- 
chinery and  supplies  in  advance.  These 
cost  money  and,  had  the  deal  fallen 
through,  a  heavy  loss  would  have  re- 
sulted. The  greatest  danger  lay,  how- 
ever, in  the  element  of  doubt  which 
necessarily  existed  as  to  the  possibility 
of  producing  on  time  and  profitably. 
Mr.  Hobson  was  "taking  a  big  chance." 
Had  he  failed,  his  head  would  have  been 
in  the  basket. 

The  deal  went  through  although  it 
took  a  month  to  complete  it.  The  Muni- 
tions Board  was  in  the  transition  stage 
at  the  time,  the  reorganization  under 
F'lavelle  not  having  been  completed. 
Mr.  Hobson  dealt  with  Lord  Rhondda 
and  Charles  Hitchens  and  for  various 
reasons  these  representatives  of  the  War 
Office  held  off  from  signing.  Mr.  Hob- 
son  practically  lived  in  Ottawa  and  on 
Pullman  trains  for  the  month.  It  was 
an  anxious  time  for  him  because  the 
options  which  he  had  placed  for  ma- 
chinery and  supplies  were  continually 
lapsing  and,  with  the  machinery  market 
on  the  rapid  upgrade,  each  lapse  meant 
an  advance  in  price.  Finally,  however, 
the  contract  had  been  negotiated  to  a 
point  where  it  was  satisfactory  to  the 
Imperial  representatives  and  the  signa- 
tures were  duly  appended.  The  total  was 
eight  and  one  half  millions! 

Then  began  a  mad  scramble  to  get  the 
plant  in  shape  to  start.  Many  of  the 
contracts  were  let  within  a  few  days  of 
the  signing  of  the  order  and  within  a 
week  the  work  had  begun.  It  was  seven 
months  before  an  actual  start  could  be 
made  but  this  constituted  a  record  in 
building  a  plant  of  this  description. 

The  initial  order  was  successfully  fill- 
ed within  a  year  and  repeats  were  se- 
cured up  to  the  time  of  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  so  that  the  company  used 
for  war  purposes  over  one  half  million 
tons  of  steel. 

Unpreparedness  in   1913 

ONE  of  the  officials  with  whom  he 
dealt  at  Ottawa  told  him  on  one 
occasion  of  a  striking  evidence  of  Bri- 
tain's unpreparedness  for  war.  They 
were  discussing  a  certain  size  of  shell 
which  was  being  made  in  enormous 
quantities  both  in  England  and  Canada 
at  the  time. 

"The  firm  I  am  connected  with  in  a 
civil  capacity,"  said  this  official,"  has  an 
order  this  year  for  750,000  of  these 
shells.  Of  course,  there  are  lots  of  other 
orders  placed  as  well.  How  many  shells 
of  that  size  do  you  suppose  the  War 
Office  ordered  in  1913?  Exactly  six 
hundred!" 

In  the  Staff  Lies  Success 

MR.  HOBSON  believes  that  much  of 
the  success  of  the  Steel  Company  of 
Canada  can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the 
staff  has  been  very  carefully  built  up 
and  maintained.  It  is  a  well-established 
truth  that  most  men  who  have  scored 
outstanding  successes  have  achieved 
their  results  because  of  their  ability  to 
pick  men  to  work  with  them.  An 
organization  cannot  be  a  one-man  con- 
cern. In  the  rush  and  hurly-burly  (f 
modern  business,  a  carefully  organized 
staff  without  any  weak  links  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity. 

Recognizing  this,  the  Steel  Company 
have  always  paid  close  attention  to  the 
matter  of  maintaining  a  strong  person- 
nel in  all  departments.  In  the  operating 
branches  of  the  business,  the  heads  have 
almost  without  exception  been  with  the 
company  or  with  one  of  its  component 
parts  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  years. 

Three  of  the  qualities  which  their  men 
must  show  to  get  ahead  are,  loyalty, 
capacity  for  hard  work  and  powers  of 
observation.  The  first  two  go  without 
saying.  After  all,  a  man  does  not  get 
far  anywhere  unless  he  is  prepared  to 
work  hard  and  with  the  utmost  loyalty. 
On  the  third  score,  Mr.  Hobson  lays  spe- 
cial stress.  He  believes  that  the  man 
who  possesses  the  power  to  observe  and 
to  put  into  application  what  be  learns  in 
that  way  cannot  be  kept  down. 
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\  Reliable  Flasliliylit  instantly  penetrates 
darkness— makes  night  travel  or  night 
working  easy  and  safe.  Focused  as 
easily  as  you  can  point  your  finger — safe, 
clean,  non-extinguishable,  certain. 
Searchlights  and  Tubular  Flashlights 
made  of  metal  handsomely  enamelled  in 
red,  brown,  blue  or  green,  and  all  standard 
types  and  sizes  of  fibre  and  metal  Flash- 
lights Good  for  long,  intermittent  service. 
Reliable  Ignition  Batteries  are  best  for 
your  car  or  truck — for  your  bell  or  electric 
lighting  plant.  They  abound  in  energy 
that  is  lasting,  as  all  Reliable  Products, 
made  in  Canada,  do. 
For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere. 

DOMINION  BATTERY  COMPANY  LIMITED 
Toronto.  Canada 
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The  Family  Canoe 

Paddling  is  a  most  pleasant  summer  pastime.    It  delights 
the  old  and  the  young. 

CHESTNUT  CANOES 

are  the  ideal  canoes  for  everyone.  They  are  .staunchly  built  for  comfort, 
Ktrength,  and  durability. 

The  rib  work  and  lining  are  made  of  toughest  New  Brunswick  cedar. 
The  whole  body  is  covered  with  a  seamless  sheet  of  specially-woven 
canvas  treated  with  a  very  efficient  water-proofing  preparation.  A 
Chestnut  Canoe   is   leak-proof  and   safe. 

The    Chestnut   Pleasure,   Sponson,  and   Cruiser   Canoes   are   the   best 
canoes  fot    any  kind  of  aquatic  sport  or  pastime. 

THE  CHESTNUT  CANOE  CO.,  LTD. 
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What  a  Leag^ue  of 
Nations  Should  Be 

.1    Short  Study  of  the   Idea  Omnx 
£l'00   Prize 


pARLY  in  1918  the  EnglMi  Review 
^  offered  a  prize  of  £100  for  the  best 
short  study  of  the  idea  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  jury,  consisting  of  the 
Master  of  Balliol,  Lord  Parmoor,  Gen- 
eral Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  Professor  Bury, 
H.  S.  Wells  and  John  Galsworthy, 
awarded  the  prize  to  H.  N.  Brailsford, 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  London  Nation. 

His  essay  has  been  described,  says 
Current  Opinion,  as  "by  far  the  best 
short  account  which  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished of  what  a  League  of  Nations 
should  be  and  why  it  is  needed." 

What  we  need,  writes  Mr.  Brailsford, 
is  a  League  to  restrain  lawless  forces 
and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
conflict  as  that  which  has  devastated 
Europe.  It  must  be  "an  international 
organization  which  can  ensure  that  time- 
ly changes  shall  be  effected  in  the  world 
before  any  people  is  driven  Dy  an  Intol- 
erable grievance,  or  even  by  a  reasonable 
ambition,  to  force  change  by  arms."  The 
new  covenant,  however  it  is  eventually 
drafted,  must  provide  (1)  for  tha  sub- 
mission of  all  acute  international  dis- 
putes to  the  appropriate  tribunal,  coun- 
cil or  mediator  for  settlement;  (2)  for. 
a  suspense  of  all  warlike  acts,  and  also 
of  mobilization,  until  the  supernaticnal 
authority  has  published  its  finding,  and 
for  some  time  thereafter;  (3)  for  the 
joint  action  of  all  the  signatory  Powers 
to  repress  any  Government,  by  economic 
and,  at  need,  by  military  coercion,  if  it 
should  violate  this  pact.  These  are 
tremendous  undertakings,  Mr.  Brails- 
ford concedes.     He  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  risk  is  twofold.  Some  Power 
may  break  its  covenant,  and,  if  it  has 
provided  itself  with  allies,  the  conflict 
which  results  will  reproduce  the  present 
strife  with  something  of  the  added  bit- 
terness of  civil  war.  Again,  it  is  a  large 
assumption  that  in  such  a  case  all  the 
innocent  Powers  would  keep  their  bond 
and  rally  to  the  defence  of  the  League; 
and  even  if  in  name  they  did  so,  they 
might  not  furnish  their  contingents  with 
sufficient  generosity  or  alacrity.  There 
is  no  final  answer  to  these  doubts.  No 
human  institution  can  promise  to  work 
with  mechanical  perfection,  and  life 
would  lose  half  its  stimuli  if  all  danger 
were  eliminated.  The  practical  answer 
to  this  skepticism  is,  summarily,  that  on 
no  terms  can  we  avoid  these  risks,  and 
that  any  other  kind  of  insurance  repro- 
duces them  in  a  more  aggravated  form." 

Not  sentiment,  but  tne  effective  will 
to  make  a  workable  League  is,  in  Mr. 
Brailsford's  view,  the  first  condition  of 
its  creation;  and  Germany  must  be  in- 
cluded in  it.     The  argument  proceeds: 

"We  live  in  the  passionate  moment, 
and  propaganda,  guiding  the  spontan- 
eous tribal  instinct,  has  foi-ced  the  trend 
of  our  thoughts  into  a  single  channel. 
Popular  oratory  seems  to  assume  that 
Germany  is  the  first  Power  which  ever 
broke  a  promise  or  treaty — if,  indeed, 
she  is  not  the  only  Power  that  ever  com- 
mittsd  aggression.  From  these  emo- 
tional premises  there  follows  the  natural 
conclusion  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
task  of  a  League  of  Nations  will  be  to 
mount  guard  over  her  in  the  future.  In 
such  a  spirit  the  Allies  w«nt  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna.  After  nominating 
themselves  policemon  over  France,  they 
proceeded  to  sanction  their  own  rob- 
beries at  the  expense  of  Poles  and  Ital- 
ians, and  the  Congress  which  met  to 
conclude  one  war  made  arrangements 
which  ensured  a  succession  of  wars.  If 
this  narrowly  legal  and  coercive  spirit  i 
preside^  over  the  creation  of  the  League,  | 
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it  will  not  better  the  record  of  the  Holy 
Alliance.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
enemy  would  aspire  to  join  a  League 
conceived  on  this  model,  and  if  he  re- 
mains outside  it,  it  may  be  a  great  de- 
fensive alliance,  but  it  will  not  be  a 
League  of  Peace." 

Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Brailsford  concedes, 
a  World-League  must  prepare  its  coer- 
cive apparatus,  and  cannot  neglect  the 
indispensable  sanction  of  co-operative 
force.  Without  that,  no  sense  of  secur- 
ity could  be  created,  and  each  power 
would  continue  to  prepare  against  fu- 
ture perils  by  the  old  technique  of  the 
armed  peace.  We  shall  build  the  League 
;il,  however,  he  asserts,  if  we  attempt  to 
lay  its  foundations  solely  upon  force.  A 
wise  architect  will  rather  attempt  to 
recommend  it  to  every  civilized  people 
by  the  advantage  it  confers.  "It  must 
l>e  a  society  which  assures  to  its  mem- 
twirs  benefits  so  indisputable  that  no 
civilized  power  can  afford  to  stay  outside 
it,  to  secede  from  it.  or  to  court  expul- 
sion by  its  own  disloyal  conduct."  We 
lead  further: 

"The  evolution  of  the  two  great  al- 
liances dnring  this  war  is  a  pointer 
which  indicates  what  the  basic  advant- 
ages of  the  League  must  be.  It  must 
l)repare  to  diffuse  equitably  over  the 
whole  world  the  economic  benefits  which 
each  combination  now  proposes  to  re- 
serve for  its  own  members.  Kaw  ma- 
terials, including  the  staple  foods,  have 
become  the  pivot  of  world-politics.  If 
Horace  could  rewrite  his  ode  he  would 
speak  not  of  the  auri  sacra  fames,  but 
of  the  hunger  for  iron-ore.  Either  we 
shall  distribute  the  cotton,  the  metals,  the 
rubber,  the  wool,  the  oil  and  the  grain 
to  each  according  to  his  need,  or  we  must 
face  a  generation  of  turmoil,  intrigue, 
and  war  to  determine  their  allocation. 
There  is  a  'right  to  work'  for  nations  as 
for  individuals,  and  the  new  mercantil- 
ism which  would  monopolize  the  mater- 
ials of  industry  for  one  Power  or  one 
group  of  Powers  would  make  a  cause  for 
future  war,  which  would  enlist  the  work- 
t  IS  no  less  than  the  capitalists.  In  thi:; 
-ingle  expedient  we  probably  have  the 
key  to  the  creation  Hnd  maintenance  of 


the  League.  With  an  international  con- 
trol over  the  flow  of  raw  materials 
across  frontiers,  the  League  would  re- 
cruit every  civilized  State  in  its  ranks. 
With  the  power  to  stop  this  flow,  it  would 
have  a  sanction  at  its  command  which 
every  State  must  dread." 

We  shall  be  slow  to  learn  the  lesson 
of  history,  Mr.  Brailsford  contends,  un- 
less we  perceive  by  the  glare  of  the  re- 
cent conflagration  the  defects  of  our  pre- 
war morality.  "A  League  of  Nations 
demands  from  us  nothing  less  than  an 
ascent  from  the  habit  of  international 
rivalry  to  the  ideal  of  co-operation." 
The  argument  concludes: 

"The  material  expansion  of  our  cen- 
tury had  hurried  civilization  into  tasks 
for  which  it  was  unripe,  and  equipped  it 
with  physical  powers  which  Its  social 
conscience  could  not  control.  We  had  ac- 
quired, as  it  were,  new  senses  and  new 
limbs,  but  as  we  acted  with  prompt  and 
imperious  force  in  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth,  we  brought  to  our  new  contacts 
with  multitudinous  races  less  than  the 
necessary  sympathy.  In  the  interna- 
tional test  of  this  war  the  Christian 
Churches  have  failed  and  unlike  Inter- 
national Socialism,  they  do  not  even 
know  that  they  have  failed.  If  the 
growth  of  a  new  morality  meant  that,  by 
taking  thought,  the  lonely  individual 
must  add  to  his  moral  stature,  we  might 
v\ell  plead  our  finitude,  and  despair. 
There  is  inspiration  still  in  the  old  doc- 
trine of  the  French  Enlightenment  that 
human  nature  is  an  infinitely  malleable 
and  plastic  stuff.  The  'prejudices,'  to 
use  its  favorite  word,  which  hampered 
international  co-operation  in  the  past 
may  never  yield  to  formal  reasoning. 
The  evolution  on  which  we  may  reckon 
is  rather  that  the  new  institutions,  by 
setting  men  in  new  relations,  must  in  the 
end  transform  their  thinking.  .  .  Let  us 
neglect  no  chance  of  giving  to  the  new 
institutions  a  visible  form,  a  rallying 
symbol,  a  capital,  and  a  social  focus. 
Men  will  always  love  'the  little  platoon' 
to  which  they  belong.  It  is  the  function 
of  education  to  teach  them  that  a  'divine 
tactic  of  history'  has  bidden  this  platoon 
to  keep  its  set  place  and  perform  its 
ordered  evolutions  in  a  great  army  of 
comrades." 


How  Ladybugs  Save  Orchards 


'fllecin-g  One  Hundred  I'Dinidn  nj 
Buffa  a  Dai/. 


'I "'HE   California   ladybug  is  the   most 

voracious  and  the  most  carnivorous 

idybug  ever  heard  of.     How  these  little 

••etles  are  employed  as  soldiers  to  de- 

'id  the  orchard  and  garden  foliage  of 

alifornia  is  told  by  Rene  Bache  in  the 

ew   York   Sunday  A  merican,  and   the 

lory    IS   one   of   the    most    remarkable 

hapters   of  economic   entomology   ever 

•  ritten. 

The  bugs  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of 

It  slats.     The  famous  Imperial  Valley 

A  here  great  areas  are  devoted  to  the  pro- 

liuction  of  the  finest  cantaloupes  in  the 

ivofld,  would  be  obliged  to  go  out  of  that 

■iisiress  altogether  were  it  not  for  the 

'lybuga. 

Where  do  they  all  come  from? 
They  are  collected  during  the  winter 
M  the  mountains.     Trained  bug-hunters 

I  the  gathering.  In  late  autumn  the 
little  fjcetles  depart  from  the  valleys  and 
fly  up  into  the  high  Sierras,  where  they 
iss-emble  in  swarms  about  the  roots  of 

iants,  choosing  by  preference  sunny 
slopes  along  the  banks  of  streams.  The 
first  arc  due  about  the  first  of  November. 
The  bug-hunters  are  then  busy.     They 

iimb  the  mountains  and  hunt  for  the 

'>lonies. 
Mut  they  do  not  disturb  the  colonies, 

Ahich  have  only  begun  to  form.     Later 

II  there  will  be  thousands  where  at  this 
ime  there  are  but  a  few  in  each  assem- 
blage. They  are  content  to  locate  them, 
■laking  sketch-maps  that  will  make  easy 
lie  problems  of  fliuling  them  months 
fterward. 


How  important  these  sketch-maps  are 
may  be  judged  fl-om  the  fact  that  in 
December  and  January,  when  the  bug- 
hunters  do  their  collecting,  the  high 
mountains  are  likely  to  be  covered  by 
snow  to  a  depth  of  several  feet 

It  is  then  an  affair  of  digging,  and 
there  must  be  no  uncertainty  as  to 
where  the  in.sect  colonies  are  to  be  found. 

.^t  best  it  is  hard  work,  with  much  ex- 
posure to  bad  weather  and  sevei-e  cold. 
The  bug-hunters  are  equipped  like 
Arctic  explorers — for  the  ladybugs  are 
to  be  found  only  at  high  elevations — 
and  with  them  they  carry  "sacks  in  which 
to  pack  the  in.iects.  In  the  mouth  of 
each  sack  is  a  sieve  with  a  wire-net  bot- 
tom. 

Naturally,  in  collecting  the  insects 
much  trash  in  the  way  of  dried  leaves 
iind  other  debris  is  gathered.  Most  of 
It  is  disposed  of  by  passing  the  gathered 
material  through  the  sieve. 

Two  men  usually  work  together,  one 
getting  out  the  bugs,  which  may  De 
seized  by  the  handful,  and  dropping 
them  into  the  sieve,  while  the  other 
passes  them  through.  A  hundred 
pounds  of  ladybugs  in  a  day  is  a  fair 
collection  for  the  men.  The  bugs  are 
bulky  for  their  weight  and  forty  pounds 
will  be  as  much  as  a  man  can  carry.  For 
the  bug-hunters  a  camp  is  maintained  In 
the  mountains.  A  weekly  train  of  mulos 
brings  supplies  and  carries  the  bugs  to 
quite  an  elaborate  establishment  where 
they  are  cleaned.  The  contents  of  the 
sacks  are  emptied  upon  long  tables  bril- 
liantly lighted  at  one  end  and  dark  at 
the  other.  The  ladybugs  crawl  to  the 
light  and,  thus  freed  from  debris,  are 
recaptured  and  resacked.  It  remains 
only  to  count  them  by  a  device  which 
encloses  just  330,000,  being  a  box  with 
two  fides  of  wire  to  afford  air, 


V/hat  does  your  mirror  say? 


Does  your  mirror  show  that 
you  are  keeping  your  skin  soft, 
smooth  and  clear? 

A  pure,  frcc-lathering  soap 

—  like  Fairy  —  cleanses 
perfectly  and  rinses  off  thor- 
oughly. 

Choice,  balmy  oils  are  "mel- 
lowed together"  in  Fairy  Soap 

—  blended,     in    every    pure 


process  of  its  making,  for  the 
particular  care  of  the  skin. 

Perhaps  you  don't  realize 
how  helpfully  Fairy  Soap  dcils 
with  tender  complexion?. 

M.ikc  friends  with  Fairy 
Soap.  Buy  several  cakes.  Use 
"Fairy"  regularly,  thoroughly. 
Make  your  mirror  reflect  a 
soft,  clear,  glowing  skm. 


For  toilet  /  ,• 

and  hath  \ 

nttOMs:  FA  I R  B  A  N  K  cotBSD 

LIMITED 
MONTREAL 
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DEPARTMENT    OK    NAVAL    SERVICE 


ROYAL  NAVAL  C0LLEGE|0F2CANADA 

The  Royal  Naviil  Colle^*'  i»  e»tAbliHhe<l  for  the  purpone  of  impartin  ( 
a    complete    education    in    Naval    Science 

Graduates  are  qualified  to  ent*r  the  Imperial  or  Canadian  Service* 
an  midshipmen.  A  naval  career  is  not  compulsory,  however.  For 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  enter  the  Navy  the  coume  provides  a 
thorouKh  vroundinv  in  Applied  Science  and  is  accepted  as  qualifyinx 
for   entry    as   second    year   students    in    Canadian    Universities, 

The  scheme  of  education  aims  at  developing  discipline  with  abilH.v 
to  obey  and  take  charge,  a  high  senite  of  honor,  both  physical  ami 
mental,  a  good  Kmunding  in  Science,  EnKtneeHnK.  Mathematics. 
Navigation.  History  and  Modern  Languages,  as  a  basis  for  general 
(U'vclopnH'nt.  or   further  specializaiion. 

I'articulara  of  entry  may  lie  obtainiil  im  application  to  the  Deparl- 
t)ii-nt  "f   Ihe   Naval   Scrviee.   Ottawa. 

Pending  erection  of  buildinss  to  replace  those  destroyed  at  the  lime 
..f  the  Halifax  disaster,  the  Royal  Naval  College  Is  located  at  EKquimalt, 
near     V  irtoiiii.     It.C. 

G.   J.    DESHARATS. 
'.  puty   Minister  of   the  Naval   Servier. 

i  luuithi'T  i7.*«i  piniii.aiuMi  'ir  rniM  advertisement  will  not  l»e  paid  for 
Ottawa.   February  3rd.   Iftiy. 


HALIFAX 


ST.  JOHN'S.  NFLD. 


SHERBROOKF, 


ST.  JOHN.  NO. 


SYDNEY 


F.  B.  McCURDY  &  COMPANY 


134  .ST.  JAMES  STREET  MONTREAL.  CANADA 

Member*  Montreal  Stock  Excksn^e 
Dealers  in  Investment  Sccuritie*  Stock*  Carried  on  Margin 

Direct  private    wir«    coruMctioni    with    nil    offirc*    and    %rith    LsidUw    &   Co..    New    York.     Main  7140,  7(41,  7142 
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The  owner  of  an  Overland  owns  all  out  of  doors. 
To  him  even  more  important  than  where  he  drives 
is  how  he  rides.  In  his  Model  90  he  goes  in  comfort, 
and  with  an  enjoyment  possible  only  because  of  the 
high  quality  and  fine  appearance  of  his  car.  He 
probably  was  first  attracted  to  it  by  the  praise  of 
owners.  Now  he  makes  new  friends  for  Overland 
by  his  own  enthusiasm  over  the  exceptional  economy 
and  the  faithful  performance  of  his  car.  This  kind 
of  appreciation  among  the  thousands  of  Overland 
owners  is  a  safer  buying  guide  for  you  than  specifi- 
cations. It  explains  why  so  many  people  are  buying 
Model  90  right  now. 


VV  1  L  L  Y  S  -  O  V  E  R  L  A'N  D  ,     LIMITED 

WiUyi-Knight  and  Ooerlantl  Motor  Cart  and  Light  Commtrcial  Wagom 

Head  Office  and  Works,  West  Toronto,  Ontario 

Branches:  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  and  Regina 

Mo      ?»  Touring.  SI360:  Modtl  85-4  Touring,  SI495:  Model  88-4  Touring.  S2S7S;  Willys  Six.  $2425:  j.o.h.  Wai  Toronto 
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ccasions 


There  is  no  social  occasion  on 
wKicK  Patterson's  aaint3),aelicious 
chocolates  cannot  be  served  ^\?.tn 
perfect  taste  and  due  appreciation. 

Tneir  quality)  and  delightful  flavors 
make  tnem  rare  treats  at  anj)  time. 

Choose   Patterson's — they   are 
splendid  food  and  may 
be  eaten  with  relish 
and  benefit  by  all. 


arsons 


A  Real 

Treat  at 
any  time 


fjlaiier  of  Good  Tasio 


EVERY  woman 
knows  how  soft, 
silky  and  lustrous  an 
ostrich  plume  is. 

The  quality  of  Mer- 
cury Hosiery  has  been 
likened    to    that    of    an 
ostrich  plume. 

The  yarns  used  are  soft 
and  silky  to  the  touch. 
They  have  a  lustre  and 
beauty  that  denotes  their 
excellence. 

More  than  that,  Mer- 
cury Seamless  Fashioned 
Hosiery    for    women    is 
knitted,     not     stretched, 
into  shape.  The  new  nar- 
row ankle,    the    shapely, 
full  fashioned    calf    and 
the    extra    wide    roomy    top 
are  permanent  features  that 
will  last  as  long  as  you  wear 
the  hose. 

All  fashionable  shades  and 
materials. 


J^m^ 


Hosieiy 

and  Underwear,  for  men,  women  and 
children  are  sure  to  satisfy. 


MERCURY  MILLS,  LIMITED 
HAMILTON,  CANADA 


\viMH»iiiiitiiniiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM>iiini)ii>>iiiiii"iii"i'"> 


iCunardI 

I     ANCHOR     I 

^  NEW  VORK- LIVERPOOL  H 

AqUITANIA     ORDUNA  ^ 
CARONIA    CARMANIAP 

NE\A/ YORK -SOUTHAMPTON 

MAURETANIA 


Bif(  Miney.  Rrti  Rabbits  For  Us 

KflxUn.  N»w  7.*alftnH,  KkmUh  (;iiint«.    W«  S*ll 
irix-k  »n<\  t>*v  n  00  pair       Kiipr-»  all  r»bbiU 

■  ft\-*w    ri..,tnn-t«»i»|tit<'r»(ur«lfh-    NONIC  FREE 

>.,  Inc. 
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ProtectYour  Children's 
Tender,  Growing  Feet 

Their  shoes  should  be  properly 
constructed  in  every  detail.  Grow- 
ing bones  are  soft  and  pliable.  Ill- 
fitting  shoes  will  cause  cramped, 
bent,  aching  toes,  weakened  ankle 
and  heel  tendons,  fallen  arches  and 
serious  malformations. 

Make  sure  that  their  feet  are  grow- 
ing as  nature  intended — in  shoes 
especially  designed  for  boys  and 
girls  from  3  to  14  years  of  age — 
shoes  which  support  ankles,  heels, 
and  give  freedom  of  growth  to 
toes.     See  that  your  children  wear 


SHOES 

Made  to  conform  with  the  shape 
of  a  healthy  foot.  Chums'  protect 
growing  feet.  Being  welted,  there 
are  no  nails.  The  stitching  is  on 
the  outside  ridge  of  the  sole — it 
cannot  touch  the  foot. 


The  sole  of  Chums'  cah  be  bent 
double — with  ease.  It  gives  with 
the  foot — the  muscles  have  full 
play — there  is  no  restraint  any- 
where, and  yet  there  is  absolute 
support  and  protection.  Being  made 
for  vigorous  children  the  Chums' 
Shoe  is  extremely  durable. 

C^iums*  is  the  very  shoe  for  YOUR  chil- 
dren. Drop  us  a  postal  to-day.  asking:  for 
the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer  selling  the 
Chums'  Shoe.  We  will  give  you  full  par- 
ticulars by   return   mail. 


(l*A|rijt;NS 
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imited 

KITCHENER,  ONT. 


Women  AND 


THEIItWoi^ 
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Bringing  Home  the  War  Brides 

By  JEAN  S.  ROBSON 

Chairman    Women's    Advisory  Committee   of  Repatriation    and    Employment. 


yX^'HEN  Canada  began  to  demobilize 
''  and  repatriate  her  citizen  army  of 
about  300,000  men  who  were  overseas, 
when  the  armistice  came,  she  found  she' 
had  another  army  to  attend  to — one  of 
60,000  women  and  children.  If  you  re- 
member in  the  first  year  of  the  wa"r  when 
we  all  thought  peace  was  only  a  matter 
of  a  few  months  away,  many  families 
of  Old  Country  men  who  had  enlisted 
in  the  Canadian  forces  were  encouraged 
and  in  some  few  cases  assisted  to  return 
to  their  own  people  in  Great  Britain. 
Many  others,  some  of  them  our  first  war 
brides,  followed  their  husbands  across 
the  sea  in  order  to  be  near  them  in  the 
none  too  frequent  leave.  Nobody  ap- 
parently w^as  paying  much  attention  to 
this  rapidly  increasing  colony  of  Can- 
adian women  until  the  food  situation 
became  acute  and  then  it  was  suggested 
that  some  at  least  of  the  35,000  women 
and  children  then  in  England  be  re- 
turned to  Canada  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  over  22,000  of  this  number  landed 
at  Halifax  between  April  1916  and 
November  1918. 

With  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and 
the  subsequent  focussing  of  public  at- 
tention on  After-War  problems,  the 
bringing  home  of  the  remaining  13,000 
at  a  time  when  the  return  of  the  troops 
demanded  all  available  shipping  made  a 
difficult  but  not  too  serious  situation. 
However,  advices  from  Overseas  De- 
partment of  Militia  about  this  time  an- 
nounced that  instead  of  13,000,  the  num- 
ber was  much  more  like  50,000,  as  for 
some  time  Canadian  soldiers  had  been 
marrying  at  the  rate  of  300  a  week. 

Arrangements  were  soon  made  with 
the  Department  of  Immigration  that 
the.se  women  should  return  accompanied 
as  far  as  possible  by  their  soldier  hus- 
bands on  special  ships  to  be  known  as 
"Dependent  Ships."  Up  to  date  another 
14,000  have  returned.  Recent  reports 
from  Overseas  Immigration  place  the 
number  still  to  come  between  twenty 
and  twenty-five  thousand. 

'T*0  bring  14,000  women  and  children 
-*■  across  the  ocean  and  safely  to 
their  destination  during  xhe  winter 
months,  when  traveling  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  is  none  too  pleas- 
ant, has  been  no  easy  work.  With  so  few 


liiis  just  oft   the  boat  bein;  entertained   by    women   of  St.   John. 


ships  available  there  has  been  little  time 
for  repairs  between  voyages.  The  ma- 
jority of  experienced  stewardesses  had 
gone  into  war- work  and  were  not  yet 
available.  On  this  side  the  railways  re- 
ported a  shortage  of  rolling  stock  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  water  was  the 
omnipresent  "flu"  adding  to  the  general 
discomfort.  The  services  of  everyone 
interested  were  enlisted.  This  was  not 
only  Government  work,  but  a  citizen 
service — part  of  Canada's  unpayable 
debt  to  her  fighting  men. 

By  very  splendid  co-operation  between 
the  Canadian  Government,  the  Railway 
War  Board,  organizations  such  as  Can- 
adian Red  Cross,  Canadian  Patriotic 
Fund,  Y.W.C.A.,  Victorian  Order  of 
Nurses,  Rotary  Clubs,  and  volunteer 
groups  of  willing,  energetic  citizens 
everywhere,  a  big  piece  of  the  work  has 
already  been  done  and  Canada  has  set 
a  new  standard  in  the  reception  and  care 
of  her  incoming  citizens. 

Much  has  been  written  and  could  still 
be  written  of  the  kindly  welcome  given 
by  the  women  of  Halifax  and  St.  John, 
which  will  be  continued  by  the  women  of 
Quebec,  as  they  meet  the  boats  which 
dock  there  during  the  summer.  These 
women  of  the  port  cities  are  worthy 
hostesses    for    Canada.      As    one    little 


(.tlliiiil    their    fir.st    imprt*usions    of    a    promiaed    land. 


bride  said:  "It  was  just  as  if  your  own 
folks  were  there  to  meet  you." 

A  chapter  could  be  written  on  the 
work  of  the  Red  Cross  Nurses  who  ac- 
company each  train.  One  nurse  leaving 
Halifax  in  charge  of  a  train  of  women 
and  children  found  so  much  sickness  on 
board  that  she  turned  the  smoker  of 
■  one  car  into  a  clinic  where  she  was  kept 
busy  attending  to  her  patients.  Another 
had  fifteen  bed  cases  between  Montreal 
and  Winnipeg.  Hardly  a  boat  comes  in 
but  one  or  more  babies  have  been  born 
during  the  voyage. 

Equally  interesting  is  the  story  of  the 
different  Reception  Committees  at  Mon- 
treal, Toronto.  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Cal- 
gary, Vancouver  and  other  cities  snd 
towns.  Wires  are  sent  ahead  to  the 
committees  from  the  Immigration  offi- 
cials on  each  train,  telling  how  many 
need  temporary  accommodation,  how- 
many  have  friends  to  go  to  and  how- 
many  are  passing  through  to  other 
towns.  Where  accommodation  is  re- 
quired the  Patriotic  Fund  provides  the 
first  twenty-four  hours  free  of  charge. 

DUT  it  isn't  only  on  this  side  that  care 
*-*  and  attention  are  given.  It  starts 
over  in  England.  At  the  Canadian  Dis- 
charge Depot  in  Baxton,  the  Canadian 
Y.W.C.A.  have  an  office  and  on  the  trains 
down  to  Liverpool  the  women  are  ac- 
companied by  a  woman  official  of  the 
Immifi-ration  Department  and  a 
Y.W.C.A.  Secretary.  Great  was  the  con- 
sternation the  other  day  when  a  young 
mother  announced  that  one  of  her  twins 
was  lost.  Contrary  to  all  instructions 
she  had  placed  it  in  a  train  and  the  train 
had  disappeared.  After  a  mad  search 
the  missing  infant  was  located  by  a 
nearly  frantic  Y.W.C.A.  worker  in  a  car 
on  a  siding  a  mile  away.  The  little 
mother  philosophically  remarked:  "Well, 
it  looked  like  the  train  for  Liverpool." 
On  the  train  journey  and  before  going 
aboard  there  is  always  tea  for  the 
mothers  and  milk  and  buns  for  the 
children.  On  the  boats  there  is  another 
woman  official  of  the  Immigration  De- 
partment to  give  any  necessary  help  and 
information. 

Many  rumors  have  spread  as  to  the 
desirability  or  undesirability  of  Can- 
ada's war  brides  and  there  have  been 
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/rroo.'o/;A/o  /    Everybody    enjoys    pickles    when 
trreSlSttOlel    serred     with    Queen     Quality   - 
they're  so  different. 

QUEEN  QUALITY 
PICKLES 

are  made  fi-om  the  very  choicest 

Selected     stock,     prepared     with 

flue    flavored    viuegar    and    high 

KiH'ie   spices. 

Ask  s'our  grocer— he  has  "Queen 

Quaiity." 

If   you    like   saiict    you'll   be   ex- 

cf'ptionallv    fond    of    our 

UNIVERSAL  SAUCE 

Taylor  &  Pringle  Co.,  Limited 

Owen  Sound,  Ont. 

Manufacturers    of    Sauces.    Tii-k- 

les,     Cateups.     Vinegar,    ttc. 


RoykI  College  of  Science 


Learn  Nursing 
Right  at  Home 

Vou  do  not  need  to 
re  home  and  attend 
an  exixriuive  college  and 
liospital  course  to  be- 
come a  nurse. 
S'  nmd  pract  ical  know- 
lt*lge  can  be  gained  by 
liome  study  under  the 
rifiht  direction. 
Our  system  enables  you 
to  qualtfy  in  a  short 
period  for  a  well  paid 
profession,  paying  $15  to 
$30  a  week. 

Wvitc  lis  for  particuiari. 
Dept.  40,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Write  the  Words  for  a  Song 

We  write  mu^ic  and  guarantee  pyblishcr'a  acceptanco. 
Submit    poems   on    patriotism,    love    or    any    subject. 

CHESTER  MUSIC  CO. 

920  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Room  304,  Chicago 
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i?^'lace  made  bg  Def  ^  Hands  Across  the  Sea' 

//  You  Love 
Beautiful  Things 

Women  who  delight 
in  beautiful  needlework 
will  find  our  catalogue 
rich  in  suggestions  for 
the  sewing  months  just 
ahead. 

Delightfully  dainty 
are  the  beautiful  Hand 
Made  Laces  featured  in 
our  free  catalogue.  The 
wonderful  patterns  arc 
the  handiwork  of  Irish, 
French  and  Italian  wo- 
men, whose  deft  fingers 
have  contributed  ex- 
quisite Lace  fashioned 
from  a  specially  pre- 
pared thread.  They  tub 
beautifully;  outwear 
machine  made  lace;  are 
inexpensive  and  most 
economical. 

Equally  attractive  are 
the  Negligees  of  lovely 
individuality  in  Crepes, 
Silks,  and  DALL'S 
REAL  HAND  MADE 
LACE,  which  we  make 
for  those  women  who 
prefer  the  finished 
garment. 

If  (/OK  lore  benullful 
ihinaa,  we  would  like  In 
Kend  ifou  our  cataioguv, 
Mny  wet 


FREE  CATALOGUE 

n.^M.,   RR.M-    I, ACE  CO. 
!(02   fJr.-invtlle  Street, 
Vancouver,  li.  C. 
nentletnen-  You  may  send  your 
I  ?ce  catalogue. 


many  legendary  stories  such  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty  brides  waiting  in 
Halifax  or  St.  John  for  recalcitrant 
Canadian  husbands.  A  few  men  have 
brought  home  wholly  unnecessary 
.'-econd  wives,  but  only  a  few.  Undoubt- 
edly there  have  been  some  undesirables 
but  these  have  been  a  very  small  per- 
centage— there  may  have  been  some  un- 
desirables among  the  men  who  went 
over.  Rash  statements  have  been  made 
by  casual  observers.  It  isn't  everyone 
who  can  look  smiling  and  attractive 
after  a  seven  days'  trip  across  the  water 
in  winter  weather.  Your  heart  aches 
for  some  Canadian  mothers  when  you 
see  the  type  of  some  of  the  daughters- 
in-law  and  it  aches  again  fdt  some  fine- 
fibred  English  girl  caught  by  the  ro- 
mance of  a  Canadian  uniform  or  the  ex- 
pected thrill  of  life  in  a  new  country. 
Rut  by  far  the  great  majority  are  fine, 
healthy  women,  many  of  them  with  bon- 
nie  babies  in  their  arms. 

WHILE  the  train  for  Winnipeg  and 
the  Coast  was  being  made  up  at 
Montreal  one  night,  one  of  the  workers 
got  into  conversation  with  a  very  at- 
tractive young  English  girl  who  looked 
lonely  and  discouraged  at  the  prospect 
of  a  further  .iourney.  In  the  course  of 
the  conversation  she  said  she  was  nine- 
teen years  old,  had  been  married  sixteen 
months  to  an  American  who  had  enlisted 
in  the  Canadian  army  and  was  not  yet 
demobilized,  had  never  been  out  of 
Surrey  before  and  was  traveling  alone 
to  a  brother-in-law  in  Vancouver.  She 
admitted  that  the  journey  had  been 
pretty  trying,  but  in  the  next  breath, 
lest  we  think  she  was  complainirur: 

"But  mind  you,  my  man's  worth  it. 
He's  got  the  Military  Medal." 

You  couldn't  help  being  interested  in 
the  stolid  looking  person  with  sutfh  a  de- 
cided En.glish  accent  who  was  starting 
off  alone  to  a  little  French-Canadian 
town  in  Quebec.  Oh  yes,  she  said,  her 
husband  was  still  in  France  and  she 
quite  understood  that  they  didn't  speak 
much  English  in  this  little  village.  Her 
husband  himself  only  spoke  a  little,  but 
.she  wasn't  worried. 

Although  most  of  the  questions 
usually  asked  of  newcomers  to  Canada 
by  Immigration  officials  at  the  ports,  are 
not  required  of  soldiers'  families,  still 
for  census  purposes  a  few  forms  have 
to  be  filled  in.  There  is  occasionally 
misunderstanding     over     this.  One 

woman  belligerently  announced  to  the 
agent  at  St.  John  as  she  refused  to 
answer  his  questions:  "I'm  no  immi- 
grant, my  man  fought  for  this  country." 

Another  woman  returning  with  her 
family  of  little  children  apropos  of  the 
same  circumstance  said:  "I  was  an  im- 
migrant when  I  came  out  here  twelve 
vears  ago,  but  we  own  a  farm  in 
Saskatchewan  and  my  man  went  with 
the  First  Contingent — believe  me,  I'm 
no  immigrant  now,  I  belong  here."  Ex- 
planations were  promptlv  forthcoming 
and  the  threatened  storm  blew  over. 

A  soldier  who  returned  after  three 
years'  service  said  recently:  "When  the 
transport  neared  Halifax  and  I  got  the 
first  sight  of  Canada  again,  I  just  felt  I 
owned  it.  It  was  like  coming  to  look  at 
a  house  you  had  bought.  It  was  mine — I 
had  paid  for  it." 

Canada  has  little  to  fear  and  much  to 
gain  from  either  men  or  women  return- 
ing with  such  a  sen.se  of  citizen-owner- 
ship. 

nih  JOV  OF  BIRD-NESTING 

BIRD'S-NESTING  is  the  best  of  all 
out-door  sports  bar  none,  that  is 
hunting  nests  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  and  leaving  them  unmolested.  The 
thrill  of  hidden  treasure,  the  lure  of  ad- 
venture, the  joy  of  escape  from  indoor 
days— all  these  are  part  of  it.  Try  it 
of  a  May  day  or  before  sunrise  some 
June  morning;  you  will  find  that  it  has 
golf  and  tennis  and  motoring  backed  into 
a  very  small  corner  of  the  map. 

I  know  a  woman  seventy-two  years 
old  who  took  up  bird's-nesting  in  order 
to  help  forget  a  great  sorrow.  While 
her  contemporaries  arc  dozing  their 
lives  away  in  caps  and  easy  chairs,  she 
is  afield  in  all  forts  of  weather,  and  she 
sees  more  birds  and  finds  more  nests  in 
a  year  than  the  average  woman  meets 
in  a  life  time. 
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"Whenever  a  recipe  calls  for  gelatine  it  means  Knox  Spirkling  GcliHnt"      Read  jths  recipes 
in  all  the  leading  publications  and  note  the  ever  increasing  call  for  "gelatine.**    Itt  iite  is  unlimited. 
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KNOX 

NO 
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Of  course,  you  must  have  the  true  gelatine  and  that  means 
Knox — the  "4  to  I"  gelatine.  One  table- spoonful  will  make 
a  dessert  or  salad  ample  for  six  people. 

Write  for  the  Knox  Knowledge  Books — "Dainty  Desserts" 
and  ■'  Food  Economy."  They  are  free,  if  you  give  your 
grocer's  name  and  address. 

CHARLES  B.  KNOX  GELATINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  C,  180  St.  PanI  St..  W.,  Montreal,  Qua. 
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The  Shine  That  Lasts 

The  WhiUcmore  line  serves  a  double  pur- 
pose, viz.,  that  of  a 
pohivh  and  leather 
Dicscrvative, 
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CKEAM 

IS  tlie  ideal  cleaner 
for  kid  and  calf 
leather  Put  up  in 
Brown,  Gray, 
While-  in  tact,  all 
colors.     Try  our 

NOBBY  BKOWN 
PASTE  POLISH 

lor  brown  shoes  and 
PEERLESS  OXBLOOD  PASTE  for  rod  shoes. 
QUICK  M'HlTE    Liquid  Canvas  Dressing. 
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Building  Hominess  in  You  r  Home 


By  ETHEL  M.  CHAPMAN 


THECEaUAN 
CONCEKTPH<'NE 

"THE  CMOIR.   INVlilDlX'  ^ 

If  you  love  music  you'll  be 
fascinated  with  the  remark- 
ably clear,  sweet,  natural 
tone  of  the  Cecilian  Concert- 
phone. 

Choose  any  record  you  may  de- 
sire regardless  of  make  and  the 
concertphone  will  play  it,  bring- 
ing out  its  finest  tonal  qualities. 

THERE    ARE    NO    CONNECTIONS 

'^^rU-t^Z^^lVS^S'l^^^     Writcfor  Illustrated  Booklet  with 
RECORDS.  r  rices  and  lerms. 

The  Cecilian  Company,  Limited 

247  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 


Cecilian    Concertphones    are  beauti- 
ful   in    finish,    handsome    in    design. 
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Chocofaies 

I'm  so  glad  you  came.     I've  such  a 

treat  for  you.     Moir's  Chocolatec — 

my  favorites.  There's  nothing  quite  so 

delicious  or  just  like  Moir's  in  flavor. 

Moir's  Limited,  Halifa.K 
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A   bungalow   typical   of  the   modern   tendency   in   home    buildinir — dignified     and    individual,     but     w 

friendly-looltinff  sort    ot    hous.-. 


'T'HE  word  "home"  usually  conjures 
■^  up  a  house  in  the  country  with 
trees  and  wide  grassy  spaces  and  fires 
and  sunlight  inside,  with  walls  built 
solid  and  snug  to  stand  any  weather. 
H  means  this  to  the  city-dweller,  who 
has  always  lived  in  an  apartment,  but 
V  ho,  contemplating  the  needs  of  a 
f;rowing  family,  looks  forward  to  the 
day  when  he  will  be  commuting  to  a 
bungalow  somewhere  out  along  a  car 
line;  to  the  man  who  thinks  he  must 
live  close  to  his  work  in  an  office- 
block,  and  pays  extortionately,  it 
seems,  for  living  in  other  men's 
houses;  or  to  the  young  man  in  the 
small  town  where  building  lots  are 
not  sold  by  the  square  foot,  who  is 
saving  against  the  day  when  he  will 
need  a  house  of  his  own. 

Perhaps  this  is  why  the  new  homes 
going  up  to-day  lack  the  stiff,  stilted 
formality,  the  effort  at  display  that 
characterized  the  houses  built  in  the 
years  when  houses  were  not  taken  so 
seriously.  It  may  be,  too,  why  men 
and  women  are  beginning  to  consider 
the  building  of  a  home  as  one  of  the 
rare  opportunities  of  a  life-time,  a 
piece  of  fine,  creative  work,  why  they 
are  taking  the  initiative  to  express 
in  their  own  houses  their  ideals  of 
what  a  home  should  be.  And  because 
a  home  was  primarily  intended  for 
shelter  and  for  the  privacy  of  family 
life,  the  big,  imposing  houses  are  be- 
ing replaced  by  simple,  hospitable,  old 
colonials  and  snug,  livable  bungalows 
with  a  meaning  in  every  detail. 

The  bungalow  .shown  here  is  typical 
of  the  modern  tendency  in  home-build- 
ing; it  is  simple  and  dignified,  with 
ah  individual  quaintness  in  its  old- 
fashioned  dormers  and  porches,  and 
from  its  sun-rooms  and  many  grouped 
windows  it  fairly  radiates  cheerful- 
ness. 

The  same  atmosphere  pervades  the 
interior.  The  front  door  under  its 
little  old-fashioned  portico  opens  into 
a  hall,  and  at  the  right  of  the  hall  is 
a  door  to  the  living-room.  This  is 
the  largest  and  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est  rooms  of  the  house.  Along  on  one 
side  is  a  group  of  three  wide  windows, 
directly  opposite  a  broad  fire-place. 
The  first  homes  were  built  around  the 
light  and  warmth  of  open  fires,  and 
they  were  virtually  altars  for  the 
protection  of  something  sacred  —  the 
modern  builder  has  the  same  ideal 
when  he  puts  a  fireplace  in  his  house, 
because  he  knows  that  an  open  lire  cai. 


do  more  than  any  other  material  thing 
to  hold  a  family  together  and  create 
an  atmosphere  of  warmth  and  confi- 
dence. We  might  have  a  bookcase 
built  on  one  side  of  the  fireplace  and 
a  deep  corner  seat  on  the  other  side. 
Built-in  furniture  is  not  only  economi- 
cal, in  that  it  saves  buying  the  more 
expensive  separate  pieces^it  gives  a 
room  an  air  of  dignity  and  perman- 
ence; it  looked  as  though  the  house 
had  been  built  for  this  particular 
family,  and  as  though  they  intended 
to   stay   there. 

The  house  has  a  sun-room  built  on; 
this  gives  it  three  sides  open  to  the 
light,  and  having  sliding  doors,  which 
give  a  wide  opening  to  the  living-room 
this  light  can  flood  right  across  the 
house.  The  sun-room  is  planned  to  be 
used  as  a  dining-room;  with  the  idea 
that  in  summer  the  windows  can  be 
sireened,  making  it  practically  a 
screened  porch.  Some  families  might 
prefer  to  keep  the  sun-room  for  a 
sitting-room,  and  to  set  the  dining 
table  in  one  end  of  the  living-room, 
v\hich  is  quite  long  enough  for  this. 
Whatever  the  arrangement  in  a  house 
where  there  are  children,  the  sun-room 
makes  an  ideal  day  nursery,  where  a 
baby  can  have  a  comfortable,  sunny, 
fresh-air  place  to  sleep,  or  where  chil- 
dren can   play  in   stormy  weather. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  house  is  a 
porch  and  a  side  door  opening  into 
the  hall.  At  the  left  of  this  door  is 
a  smaller  room,  intended  for  a  den  or 
study.  The  house  might  be  built 
without  the  porch  or  side-door,  and  this 
room  used  as  a  bedroom.  In  any 
case  the  little  alcove  next  to  it,  fitted 
v.'ith  hangers  for  coats,  will  be  found 
very  convenient.  Back  of  this  is  a 
lavatory,  the  alcove  shutting  it  off 
from  the  hall.  The  position  of  the 
stairway  in  this  hall  is  convenient  to 
either  entrance,  as  well  as  to  the  liv- 
ir.g-room.  the  den  and  the  kitchen,  and 
is  placed  so  that  the  cellar-stairs  can 
run  under  it  and  open  directly  into 
the  kitchen. 

The  kitchen  has  been  planned  espe- 
cially with  a  view  to  making  the 
housework  as  easy  as  possible.  The 
objection  might  be  made  at  the  outset 
that  it  is  too  large,  but  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  working  equipment, 
the  sink,  cupboards,  etc.,  are  arranged 
compactly;  the  dumb-waiter  is  placed 
at  the  other  end  of  the  kitchen  where 
it    will    be    convenient    to    the    dining- 
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Vn     attractive     arrangement     of    alcoves,    grouped      windows     and     built-in      window      seat. 


room.  If  it  is  especially  desired  to  have 
a  pantry;  the  door  between  the  kitch- 
en and  living-room  could  be  walled  up 
and  the  end  of  the  kitchen,  taking  in 
the  cellar  door,  partitioned  off  for  a 
pantry.  With  a  dumb-waiter  and  a 
good  amount  of  cupboard  room,  how- 
ever, a  pantry  scarcely  seems  neces- 
sary. The  kitchen  sink  should  have 
some  attention.  It  has  a  short  shelf 
or  drainboard  at  the  right  for  stack- 
ing dishes,  and  a  long  drainboard  at 
the  left,  with  a  cupboard  above  it.  A 
<lrainboard  should  always  be  at  the 
left  of  the  sink  for  a  right-handed 
person.  This  arrangement  makes  it 
possible  to  wash,  dry,  and  put  away 
the  dishes  without  moving  two  steps. 
Any  upstairs  under  a  bungalow 
roof,  or  the  upstairs  in  any  one-and-a- 
half  storey  building  is  always  a  little 
broken  up  by  the  low  head-room, 
where  the  roof  comes  down  to  the 
eaves.  In  this  house  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  wide  dormer  in  the  roof,  both 
at  the  front  and  the  back,  overcomes 
this    trouble    to    a    great    extent.       By 


giving  the  space  in  the  corners,  where 
the  roof  is  low,  to  clothes  closets,  we 
have  four  good-sized  bedrooms  and  a 
bathroom.  The  position  of  the  bath- 
room over  the  kitchen  provides  that 
the  plumbing  of  the  bathroom,  kitch- 
en sink  and  lavatory  may  have  a 
direct  connection  with  the  one  soil 
pipe. 

A  feature  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  a  home  built  with  every  con- 
sideration for  the  permanent  good  of 
the  family,  is  the  sleeping  porch.  Most 
people  appreciate  the  benefits  of  out- 
door sleeping,  especially  for  a  delicate 
child,  or  a  person  recovering  from  an 
illness,  or  one  who  works  indoors  all 
day.  Whether  the  house  has  a  place 
provided  for  out-door  sleeping  is  likely 
to  mean  the  difference  betw'een  these 
benefits  and  the  lack  of  them.  For 
the  house  built  to  be  a  real  home  is 
planned  with  forethought  to  the 
health  of  the  family,  as  well  as  their 
convenience  and  comfort  and  appre-  i 
ciation  of  beauty  and  fitness  in  home 
architecture. 


A  Living  Memorial 

Bv  DR.  L.  EMMETT  HOLT 


''pHERE  is  a  demand  for  some  great 
A  .National  Memorial  to  commemorate 
the  lives  of  the  boys  who  went  to  fight 
for  democracy,  but  who  will  never  come 
hack.  The  memorial  which  we  suggest 
for  these  men  is  not  of  brick  and  stone 
.ir.d  mortar,  but  of  flesh  and  blood  and 
spirit — a  living  memorial.  It  is  one 
thing  which  can  not  be  weighed  ai'.d 
measured,  because  it  is  boundless,  be- 
cause it  is  composed  of  millions  upon 
millions  of  lives  of  little  children — 
young  lives  that  will  be  fuller,  and  freer 
and  more  joyous  and  wholesome  than 
they  would  have  been  had  we  not  sud- 
denly been  awakened  through  the  war 
to  their  precious  quality.  We  propose 
a  great  Child  Health  movement,  which 
shall  set  a  new  standard  of  health  for 
American  children.  What  more  fitting 
memorial  could  there  be  for  our  heroes 
than  that  by  their  deaths  they  should 
lift  into  health  countless  lives  that 
would  otherwise  be  stunted? 

The  same  patriotism  which  sent  men 
to  die  for  a  democratic  ideal  is  to-day 
demanding  that  children  l>e  given  an  op- 
portunity to  live  out  that  ideal. 

One  of  the  great  lessons  brought 
home  to  us  by  the  war  is  that  health, 
under  conditions  of  modern  life,  is  not 
a  thing  which  will  take  care  of  itself. 
The  child  bred  under  conditions  of  civi- 
lization can  not  be  relied  on  to  grow  to 
healthy,  vigorous  maturity  like  a  young 
chipmunk  or  rabbit  in  the  woods.  He 
needs  special  education  in  health  habits, 
if  he  is  to  develop  normally.  The  reve- 
lations of  the  selective  draft  have 
brought  us  up  with  a  start.  They  have 
revealed  us  to  ourselves,  as  we  really 
arc,  not  as  we  imagined  ourselves  to 
be.  We  have  learned  that  physically  we 
are  not  the  .superb  nation  that  we 
thought  we  were.     We  discovered  that 


approximately  one  out  of  three  of  our 
young  men,  in  the  best  years  of  their 
manhood,  was  physically  unfit  to  bear 
arms.     The  physical   defects  which   in- 
capacitated these  men  for  active  service 
are  so  common  that  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  pass  them  by  as  of  no  account. 
The  bad  teeth,  the  narrow  chests,  de- 
fective  vision,   fallen   arches,   and   gen- 
eral lack  of  physical  development  which 
11  evented  these  men  from  doing  a  man's 
work    in    the    war    had    also    prevented 
them  from  attaining  their  normal  effici- 
ency  in    time   of  peace.     The   amazing 
thing  about  the  draft  revelations,  the 
thing  at  once   incriminating  and   reas-  | 
suring,  was  that  most  of  the  physical  j 
defects  which  disqualified  one  man  out  i 
of  three  irom   active   service   had   been  : 
■lowly  developing  from   childhood,   and  j 
that  they  were   capable   of  either   pre-  \ 
vention  or  correction.  i 

Why,  then,  were  they   not  prevented  1 
or  corrected?  These  physically  deficient  1 
men   were   our   school    children   of   yes-  , 
tcrday.     What  was     wrong     with     the 
schools   of    yesterday,    that    without    a 
thought  they  turned  back  upon  the  state 
boys  totally  lacking  in  the  fundamental 
knowledge   of   how   to   live — of   how   to 
treat  their  bodies  so   as  to  keep   them 
.strong    and    vigorous    and    fit    for    the 
duties   of   men? 

Furthermore  the  condition  of  the 
school  children  of  to-day  is  exactly  what 
might  be  expected  by  anyone  acquainted 
with  the  draft  figures. 

The  new  public  conscience  in  matters 
of  health  demands  that  the  indifference  1 
which  permits  such  conditions  must 
cease,  that  these  uncorrected  physical 
defects  must  be  corrected,  that  there 
must  exist  nc  avoidable  malnutrition  ' 
among  the  children  of  this  great  coun- 
try.    These  young  citizens  mu.st  be  im- 


EMPIRE 
PRESENTATIONS 


THE  Goldsmiths  and 
Silversmiths  Comijany 
—makers  of  the  new 
Parliamentary  Mace  for  the 
House  of  Commons  of  ti^e 
Dominion  of  Canada-jihavc 
designed  and  executed/muc!^ 
of  the  commemorati\  e  and 
presentation  plate  presented 
to,  or  by,  important  persons 
throutjhout  the  Empire. 

The  Goldsmiths  and  Silver- 
smiths Company  arJjtla^Aous 
for  producinfi  onljplffticles 
which  are  of 
quality  combij; 
workmanship  " 

The    C  om  p  a  i? 
illustrations    an, 
of     specimen 
pieces  on  req 
desif^ns  and  e 
prepared,  wh 
of  charge. 


e    Highest 

with     fine 

wilLjpsend 

rtfculars 

'sentation 

r  special 

tes  c£in  be 

fesired,  free 


The  (ioUI^ntithn  j 
hAve  no   lirdnch 
Street.    OxfortlJ 
London-   only 
STHKJ 


lver%miths  Company 

li.^hmentA  in    ReUent 

r     elsewhere      in 

Idress.    112.    HKGKNT 

NnON,    W  1 


1,^      X,    ,wi>.TMI£NT 

Jewellers  to  His 
Majesty  King  George  V. 


Recent 
Preientationt. 

Solid    Silver   Oill 

Mace  to  - 
The    House   of 
Commons    of    the 
Dominion  of 
Canada. 

Gold  Ctislccis  to : 
Rt.     Hon.      David 
Ltoyd  (leorfte. 

Hi.  Hon.  Sir  F,.  P. 
.Morris.  K  C.W  C. 
KC.  Newfound- 
land. 

I.t.  Gen.  Rt.  Hon. 
.1.  C.  Smuts,  K  C, 
South   Africa. 

Ht.  Hon.  W.  F. 
Massey,  New  Zea- 
land. 

Ht.    Hon.  W.    M 
flushes.  Australia- 
Admiral  Sir  Davidl 
Beatty. 

Swords  of  Honour 

to  : 
Field  Marshal  Sir 
Douiilas  Haiii 

Field  Marshal  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Viscount 
French  of  Ypres. 

General   Sir 
F:dmund      H.      H. 
Allenl.y. 

Silver  model  o/  the 
"Iron  titihe"  to: 
Lady  Jellicoe. 


THE 

irniKS  &  SiLVEESMITHS 

i\j.\    1     IL..       IhedoidsmiUis:'" /"'■-'••'•'•.■/ 

112.  Regent  Street 
London,  W.  1 

England 
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You  Will  Appreciate  this  Pure  Milk 


ONCE  you  have  learned  the 
convenience  of  Carnation 
Milk  with  its  many  uses,  you  will 
never  go  back  to  the  ordinary 
milk  supply.  As  cream  for  cof- 
fee, tea,  cereals  or  whipping 
(chilled,  of  course).  As  pure, 
fresh,  whole  milk  for  drinkin;,-^ 
and  other  milk  uses  (add  water). 
As  thin  milk  for  cooking  (add 
more  water). 

Once  you  have  known  the  con- 
venience of  always  having  Carna- 
tion Milk  on  hand  —  Carnation 
keeps,  and  you  can  order  by  the 
case  (48  cans  tall  16-oz.  size)  — 
once  you  have  known  the  economy 
of  Carnation.  It  keeps  for  several 
days  after  opening.  It's  ab.so- 
lutely  safe. 


Carnation  Milk  is  just  fresh, 
•  whole  milk  of'  unusual  richness, 
evaporated  to  the  consistency  of 
cream  and  sterilized.  You  get 
the  richness  you  want  by  adding 
water. 

Made   in   Canada   by 

Carnation  Milk  Products  Co.,  Limited 

AYLMER.    ONT. 

Seattle     and     ChicaKO,     U.S.A. 


Cundenseries  at  Aylmcr 
and    Springfield.   Ont. 


Canada    Food    Board 
Licenses    14-96,    14-97. 


\\^HAT  could  be  easier  than  to  order 
'  '  several  cava  of  Carnation  Milk  with 
your  groceries?  Directions  on  every 
can.  Then  write  us  for  "The  Story  of 
Carnation  Milk"  ivhich  also 
contains  100  choice  recipes. 

.\dress,  Ayhner,  Ont.,   for  — , 

FREE  copy. 


arnation   Milk 


"from  Contented  Cows 


.Mi-  ,- 


Your  Grocer  Has  Carnation  Milk 
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Are  You  Sleeping  Your  Spare  Time  Away? 

Did  you  know  that  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  now  carries  more  advertising, 
with  one  exception,  than  any  other  general  monthly  magazine  on  thfe  North 
American   Continent? 

That's  because  it's  read  by  all  the  best  people  in  Canada,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  them! 

Don't  waste  your  spare  time.  Turn  it  into  money.  For  every  intelligent  per- 
son in  your  locality  will  be  glad  to  read  MACLEAN'S,  if  you  go  after  them 
right.     And  we'll  pay  you  well  for  turning  in  those  subscriptions. 


The   Macl^ean    Pirt)li»hing    Company, 

Dent.    r!0.    Toronto. 


Man:. 
Addreitfi 


I'm    interested    in    your   spare    time   money- 
makinK    proposition.   Please   tell   me  about  it. 


Cut  out  the 
coupon,  and 
mail  it  NOW 


mediately  put  into  good  physical  i^hape 
and  at  the  same  time  trained  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  that  they  may  go 
through  life  with  a  maximum  of  health 
and  efficiency  and  joy  in  living. 


The  Best  Books 


THE  BEST  SELLER 

"The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse" still  heads  the  month's  sales  with 
"The  Sky  Pilot  in  No  Man's  Land" 
second  on  the  list. 

In  this,  his  latest  work,  Ralph  C»nnoi 
(Major  Charles  W.  Gordon)  strikes 
again  the  humanly  spiritual  note  which 
won  him  his  fii-st  renown.  "The  Sky 
Pilot  in  No  Man's  Land"  tells  of  the  part 
played  in  the  great  war  by  a  companx 
from  Western  Canada  and  of  the  de 
velopment  of  the  "Sky  Pilot"  in  par- 
ticular. 

When  the  news  of  the  outbreak  of  war 
arrives  Barry  Dunbar  has  just  resigned 
the  ministry  of  a  little  village  in  .-Mberta 
because  his  parishioners  found  him  a 
dull  preacher  and  a  poor  mixer.  He 
attempts  to  join  the  ranks  but  is  re- 
jected as  physically  unfit  and  urged  to 
join  up  as  chaplain.  Then  follows  a 
hard  struggle  to  reach  the  hearts  of  his 
men.  This  is  uphill  work,  for  Barry  i« 
a  mere  boy,  very  much  in  earnest,  but 
totally  inexperienced,  and  at  the  start 
antagonizes  his  men  by  finding  fault 
with  their  vocabulary  and  by  pointing: 
out  their  moral  duties  to  his  superior 
officers,  and,  in  fact,  by  butting  in  gen- 
erally gives  the  impression  that  he  is  h 
flrst-class  prig,  whereas  a  somewhat 
restricted  mental  outlook  and  an  over 
sensitive  conscience  are  his  only  real 
drawback'^.  By  the  time  the  regiment 
reaches  Firiice,  Barry  has  shown  hi? 
grit  and  to  same  extent  won  the  confi 
dence  of  his  men.  Here  he  learns  to 
discard  his  attitude  of  spiritual  police- 
man and  lenrns  too  that  human  sym 
]  pathy  and  under.=tanding  are  the  real 
1  sine  qua  non  of  a  good  Pilot  and,  by 
j  showing  a  full  measure  of  both,  finally 
i    wins  his  way. 

There  is  a  glowing  account  of  Wes- 
tern Canada's  response  to  the  call  to 
arms,  of  ranchers,  cowbows,  lumber- 
jacks, men  of  every  calling  pouring  into 
the  cities  and  literally  fighting  for  places 
in  the  recruiting  lines  in  order  to  join 
the  first  contingent.  Then  come  the 
more  grim  scenes  of  war — shell-swept 
roads,  hospital  and  trench.  And  here  in 
a  dark  hour  appears  Phyllis,  the  little 
English  V.  A.  D.,  who  furnishes  the  nec- 
essary romance.  Though  some  of  the 
characters  fail  to  convince,  the  pictures 
of  war  are  vivid  and  moving. 

FICTION 

The  Weh.  Frederick  Arnold  Kumnicr. 
(McCldland  &  Stewart,  Toronto. 
$1.50).  A  spy  story  of  which  the 
scenes  are  laid  in  England  and  Ger- 
many during  the  war. 

The  Man  From  the  Clouds.  Storer 
Clouston.  (Win.  Briggs,  Toronto. 
$1.50).  Tells  of  a  spy-hunt  of  which 
the  scene  is  laid  on  one  of  the  islands 
off  the  north  of  Scotland. 

The  Twenty-Six  Clues.  Isabel  Ostran- 
der.  (Geo.  J.  McLeod,  Toronto, 
$1.50).  Concerns  a  crime  surround- 
ed with  mystery,  the  solving  of  which 
baffles  the  most  famous  detectives. 

Cap'n  .Jonah's  Fortune.  .James  .\. 
Cooper.  (Wm.  Briggs.  Toronto. 
$1..50).  A  storv  dealing  with  the 
folks  of  Cape  Cod.  There  is  some 
quaint  love-making  and  a  rescue  in  a 
blizzard. 

Wild  Youth  and  Another.  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker.  (The  Copp,  Clark  Co..  Tor- 
onto, $1.50).  A  romance  dealing  with 
a  young  wife,  an  old  husband  and— - 
another.  In  this  novel  the  author  sets 
forth  the  law  of  the  love  of  youth  for 
youth. 

Beckoninq  Roads.  Jeanne  Judson.  (Mc- 
Clelland &  Stewart.  Toronto,  $1.50). 
Tells  of  the  eventful  career  of  ranch- 
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bred  Marquita  Shay  who,  after  an 
impulsive  marriage,  mingles  in  New 
York  Society,  and  finally  attains 
meteoric  success  as  a  financier. 

The  Secret  City.  Hugh  Walpole.  (Mc- 
Clelland &  Stewart,  Toronto,  $1.60.  A 
novel  that  is  not  concerned  with  the 
outward  manifestations  of  war,  but 
with  "the  dark  forest  of  the  hearts  of 
men."  It  tells  of  Petrograd  at  the 
time  of  the  coming  and  the  bursting 
of  the  Revolution. 

'J'he  Avalanche.  Gertrude  Atherton. 
(McClelland  &  Stewart,  Toronto, 
$1.35).  A  novel  of  California  society 
dealing  with  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman,  involved  in  a  deep  mystery 
and  of  the  straightening  out  of  the 
tangle  through  the  efforts  of  her  hus- 
band. 

Three  Live  Ghosts.  Frederic  S.  Isham. 
(Geo.  J.  McLeod,  Toronto,  $1.50).  The 
son  of  an  American  millionaire,  the 
son  of  an  English  lord,  and  a  Cockney, 
after  escaping  from  a  German  prison 
camp  arrive  in  London  to  find  that 
they  are  officially  dead,  which  gives 
rise  to  all  kinds  of  complications  for 
each  of  them. 

Investment  Situation 

Continued  from  page  8 

operations,  however,  no  matter  how 
lucrative  they  may  turn  out  to  the 
shareholder,  cannot  rank  as  a  "safe  in- 
vestment": they  must  be  classed,  and 
particularly  of  course  the  newer  ones, 
as  "risks."  In  such  cases  information 
is  supplied  and  the  inquirer  left  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions. 

Ir\  almost  the  same  class  stands  an 
inquiry  I  received  during  the  month  as 
to  a  new  concern  for  the  manufacture 
of  sewing  machines.  So  much  depends 
on  the  men  behind  it,  the  type  of  mach- 
ine they  are  to  build,  the  methods  of  dis- 
tribution and  so  on,  that  from  a  mere 
prospectus  pne  could  not  judge  safely. 
Information  was  supplied — from  the 
firm  itself,  and  from  others — ^but  here 
again  the  risk  was  too  great  to  warrant 
definite   advice. 

Another  inquiry  came  in  regard  to 
Port  Coquitlam,  B.  C.  bonds;  also 
Greater  Winnipeg  Waterworks  bonds. 
The  figures  of  the  former  municipality 
were  supplied  but  the  conclusion  drawn 
was  that  they  were  not  very  encouraging 
from  an  investment  standpoint  just  at 
tlie  present  time.  The  Greater  Winni- 
peg issue,  it  was  pointed  out,  is  covered 
by  taxes  levied  by  the  district  and  rank 
equally  with  all  taxes  raised  for  other 
municipal  purposes;  "thus,  they  take 
rank  pretty  nearly  on  an  equality  with 
City  of  Winnipeg  bonds,  which  are  re- 
garded as  a  high-class  Canadian  muni- 
cipal ^;ecurity." 


Business  Outlook 

Continued  from  page  6 

almost  universally  abandoned.  Men  ex- 
pect a  readjustment  but  they  know  now 
that  it  will  be  gradual.  Some  are  de- 
claring now  that  prices  will  never  go 
down;  that  wages  are  bound  to  remain 
up  and  that,  therefore,  the  average  of 
prices   will   not  lower. 

It  seems  clear  that  all  that  is  needed 
i.«  optimism.  If  the  men  of  Canada — 
business  men,  manufacturers,  mechan- 
ics, professional  men — will  refu.se  to  see 
any  reason  for  fear  of  the  future  the 
prosperity  of  Canada  will  continue.  To 
hesitate  now,  to  draw  in,  to  hoard, 
would  be  to  bring  about  a  condition  that 
this  policy  anticipates.  The  bolder  pol- 
icy, to  assume  that  we  can  "carry  on," 
is  the  surest,  in  fact  the  only  policy 
at  the  pre.sent  time.  At  the  first  battle 
of  the  Marne.  Foeh  was  faced  at  the 
stage  with  a  condition  that  seemed  well 
nigh  desperate.  His  wings  were  beaten 
in  and  his  centre,  while  still  desperately 
struggling,  sent  word  that  they  could  not 
hold  out  much  longer.  He  had  no  re- 
serves. "Then,"  said  Foch,  "I  shall  at- 
tack." 

The  policy  of  Foch  is  the  only  one  that 
can  be  applied  in  business  if  continued 
success  is  the  aim.  Attack,  always  at- 
tack! Optimism,  nerve,  willingness  to 
fight— these  are  the  qualities  we  need. 
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The  greatest  essential  in  modern  business  is — 
Aceurac}- .  Sliced  without  accuracy  is  wasted  effort ,  wast- 
ed money  and  wasted  time.  Our  Recon.struction  problems 
demand  increased  production— and  in  ])rodtiction  accuracy 
is  vital. 

The  Elgin  which  stood  as  the  symbol  of  accuracx  dir- 
ecting the  dash  of  the  charge,  timing  mighty  barrages 
and  synchronizing  the  movement  of  the  stujiendous 
Allied  War  Machine-  should  be  our  guide  to-day. 
Work  to  schedule,  accurately  and  efficicnth-  to  the  tick 
of  the  Elgin. 

.\ccurate  time  makes  jiossible  working  to  .schedule. 
Working  to  .schedide  guarantees  greater  imxluction. 
Dei)end  on  the  E.lgin  as  the  regi.ster  of  your  .schedule. 
It  will  serve  as  accurately  and  ris  eflficienth-  in  Peace  as 
it  did   in  War. 

'I'herc  is  a  jnveUr  in  your  liciniiV  who  is  t't]uipped  to  help 
vnii  safeguard  your  Time. 


fr 
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o>m    CANAMAN  lEMSBN  ^WATCH  (COMIPAN'Y  LT®. 

TToir'oinxi® 
f    Qfie  of  the  /amous 
/tream/iric  mode/3 


CANADA'S    LEADING    HOTEL 


700  Roomi 
450  with  bath 


"mt  Wixiam' 


Dominion  Square 


Montreal 


European  plan 
cxcln>W«ly 


Centrally  located  in  the  heart  of  the  ahopping  and  theatrical  district, 
unsurpassed.    'Rates   from    |2.00    upwards    per    day.      One    block    from    Cuiiudian 
Pacific    (Windsor)   Station,   and   five   minutes   from    Grand   Trunk    (Bonaventurc) 
Station.     Headquarters  for  Motor  Tourists. 

Further  particulars  and  information  on  application. 

JOHN   DAVIDSON,   Manager. 
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YOU.  TOO.  CAN  HAVE 

^             BEAUTIFUL 
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^^H  ^   on.<')i  hraiity,  rbnrm  Artil  Kt- 
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Are  You  Travelling  West  ? 

Break  the  long  land  journey ;  travel 
by  boat  from  Sarnia  to  the  "Soo", 
Pt.  Arthur  or  Duluth.  Write  for 
particulars  of  Upper  Lake  Cruises 
through  the  Great  Unsalted  Seas. 


Tickets  and  Information  at  any  Ticket  Office  or  any  Office  of 

Canada   Steamship   Lines 

LIMITED 

Toronto  Office:  46  Yonge  Street 
Montreal  Office:  Victoria  Square 


Write  for  the  booklet  "  Niagara 
to  the  Sea"  which  describes  fully 
the  glories  of  this  remarkable  boat 
trip.  Enclose  2  cent  stamp  to 
cover  postage,  and  we  will  send 
Illustrated  Book,  Map  and  Guide. 
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Consider   these   new     "Office   Specialty" 

Counter  Height  Filing  Sections  in  the  light  of  an  invest- 
ment that  pays  you  real  dividends  in  actual  money  saved. 

In  the  first  place  "Office  Specialty"  Count- 
er Height  Filing  Sections  serve  all  the  purposes  of 
high-grade  filing  cabinets.  And  in  addition  they  com- 
bine the  function  of  an  office  counter.  That's  where 
your  first  dividend  comes  in — you  save,  in  first  cost,  the 
price  of  a  counter. 

On   top   of   this   there's    your    dollar-and- 

cents  saving  represented  by  the  floor  space  conserved. 
And  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  rentals  this  saving  means 
quite  a  respectable  figure  on  your  bank  balance. 

COUNTER  HEIGHT  SECTIONS 

If  this  were  all  the  service  these  Counter 

Height  Filing  Sections  performed  you  would  even 
then  be  getting  double  value  for  your  money. 

But  they  do  more. 

They   act   as   department    divisions   in   an 

office  when  stacked  together  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Any  record  in  his  department  is  available 

to  the  executive  in  half  the  time  it  would  take  the 
filing  clerk  to  walk  to  the  filing  room. 

So  besides  the  known  savings  they  effect  in 

space — and  consequently  money — they  enable  your 
clerks  to  get  papers  and  records  for  you  quickly — they 
save  your  time  and  the  time  and  energy  of  your  staff. 

Tell  your  stenographer  to   type   a   memo 

today  for  descriptive  folder  '  The  Conservation  of 
Space  in  Your  Office."     It's  free. 

THE  OFFICE  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO.,  LIMITED 

Home  omce  and  Piaorio  NEWMARKET  Canlila 

Kxporl  Office  360  Broadway,  New  York  CiCy. 

Filing  Hfittifuncnt  Stores  at: 

1'oronto  Montreal         Otuwa         Halifax  Hamilton         Winnipeg  Resina 

Edmonton  Calvary  Vancouver 
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Uiwcr  illustration  sltows  battery  of  Counter 
llciDitt  Filing  Sections  in  the  o/fice  nf  the  West- 
•  rn  Assurance  Co.,  Toronto,  These  H ling  sec- 
tions hold  a  Ulrgc  profyortion  of  the  thousands 
of  records  intlaily  use  by  this  Company.  Any 
clerk  in  the  department  can  get  the  record  he 
wants  in  a  tew  minutes.  Figure  what  the 
executives  ami  empUiyees  of  this  Company 
save  in  time  and  steps  every  jtear.  tu  say 
nothing  of  the  saving  t-n  apace. 
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Avoid  vacation  accidents,  increase 


comfort  and  pleasure 


Double  the  number  of  your  happy 
vacation  hours  with  a  "Liberty"  Daylo 


WE  announce  the  new  Eveready  LIBERTY 
Daylo.  It  is  named  the  "Liberty"  be- 
cause it  leaves  both  hands  free  —  can  be 
clipped  over  your  belt,  or  slipped  over  a 
button.  Get  one  NOW  for  your  vacation — 
two  handsome  styles,  gun  metal   and  full 


nickel,  filled  with  a  long-lived  Eveready 
Tungsten  battery  No.  703.  The  ideal  light 
for  all  out-door  people. 

Eveready  dealers  from  coast  to  coast  are 
demonstrating  this  new  Daylo  NOW,  the  best 
all-round  light  Eveready  has  ever  produced! 


Ready  to  hang  on  your  belt :  the 
hinged  belt  clip  in  positioD. 


Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited 

TORONTO 


Ready  to  hang  o.  burton 
or  hook 
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these  note  in  Canada  and  their  number  is  ever  increasing   'r  mt>.,  the  growini  demand  for  Imperial  products. 


Mean  to  Canadian  Motor  Car  Owners    ^'^^J?^^ 


guarantees  the  uniform  and  unvaried  high  quality  of  every  product  that 
bears  the  Imperial  brand. 

We  have  long  recognized  that  the  growth  of  our  Company  is  measured  by 
the  satisfaction  that  Imperial  Products  and  Imperial  Service  give  to  you 
who  buy  and  you  who  use  them.  Distributing  stations  provided  to  meet  the 
demand  for  Imperial  Products  may,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  a  measure 
of  consumer  satisfaction. 

Imperial  Polarine  Oils  and  Greases  and  Imperial  Premier  Gasoline  have 
been  long  recognized  as  the  best  by  Canadian  motorists.  Not  only  motorists, 
but  all  who  live  in  Canada  enjoy  the  advantages  of  Imperial  Oil's  remark- 
ably complete  distribution  facilities.  Imperial  Royalite  Coal  Oil,  Imperial 
Lubricants  and  numerous  other  Imperial  Oil  Products  are  adding  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  on  thousands  of  Canadian  farms,  in  thousands  of 
Canadian  homes  from  one  end  of  the  Dominion  to  the  other. 

Imperial  Products  are  all  real  Canadian  products;  made  in  Canada  and 
offered  to  our  Canadian  customers  through  Canadian  distribution  facilities 
second  to  none  on  this  or  any  other  continent. 

For  Sale  by  Good  Dealers  Everywhere 


a€m 


Lubricants 


WMH. 


remier 


Gasoline 


The  sign  of  Imperinl  Oil  Service. 
Found  on  good  garages  through- 
out   the   Dominion. 


IMPERIAL  OIL  LIMIXED 


Po  we 
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17  S  T  E  RBROOK'S 
Inflexible  No.  322 
is  the  favorite  pen 
in  banks  and  with 
accountants.  It 
makes  fine,  clear  writ- 
ing and  figures;  holds 
a  liberal  supply  of  ink. 
The  ink  dries  quickly,  and 
does  not  require  blotting. 
'Hie  uniformity  of  writing  per- 
formance and  smooth  work,  make 
these  No.  322  pens  popular  with 
those  whose  records  must  show 
evidence  of  care  and  exactness. 

"Hiere    is    an    Esterbrook    pen    for 

every   writing   purpose.      Send    15c 

for   sample    dozen. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN 
MFG.    CO. 

16-70  Cooper  St., 
Camden,    N.J. 


The  Brown  Bros.,  Ltd. 
Toronto,  Can. 


Iiifl^3dDlePen\;, 
foAiccotiotants  ji 


NO  MORE 
KNOTS 


In   the  twinkling  of  an  eye 

you  can  automatically  an  J 
eaaily  tie  ajiy  parcel  witli  the  "atar 
Package  Binder'  and  you  can  untie 
it  ju3t  aA  easily— no  eore  fingem-^jo 
knota  to  unraTel— better  thiui  rubber 
bands  or  strape. 

A    necessity    in    every    business,    store, 
school,   office,   bank   and  home. 
Send  25c  for  a  trial  package  of  30  "Star 
Binders."     Money   refunded    if  not  sat- 
isfactory. 

8TAR    PACKAGE     BINDER     00.. 

320  Front  St.   W.,  Toronto. 

Agents  wanted  in  many  localltie*— writ* 

for  special   pir  position. 
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I^M:sT^ffiNTSITUAI^ 

By  H.  H.  BLACK,  Montreal  Editor     The  Financial  Poet. 

WHILE  there  has  been  a  tend-  man  charges,  and  believes,  that  "pro- 
ency  for  months  past  for  con-  fiteering"  is  rampant.  Hence  the  ten- 
structive  plans  in  business  dency  to  scrutinize  closely  now  and 
circles  to  await  the  long-expected  and  hereafter  individual  reports  of  indus- 
long-deferred  decline  in  commodity  trial  concerns,  and  the  demand  has 
prices,  the  stock  market  has  sailed  gaily  arisen  for  a  limitation  of  profits  or  a 
on.  For  those  who,  rightly,  look  up6n  definite  fixing  of  profits.  To  this  wide- 
this  market  as  one  of  the  most  reliable  spread  feeling  the  average  industrial 
symptoms  in  a  diagnosis  of  business,  company,  I  feel,  must  bow  so  far  as 
the  steady  upward  movement  of  secur-  to  modify  the  average  profits  made  dur- 
ities  has  provided  cheering  grounds  for  ing  the  war:  "Abnormal,"  they  were 
confidence.  The  threatening  labor  sit-  termed,  and  this  means  simply,  "ab- 
uations  at  Winnipeg  and  Toronto,  as  normally  high  for  times  of  peace." 
zone  centres,  brought  only  the  slightest  An  incident  that  has  just  come  to  my 
pause,  a  mere  tremor  of  temporary  attention  will  illustrate  this.  A  certain 
distrust,  then  on  it  went  again,  and  company  was  able  by  increased  produc- 
once  more  the  stock  market  won  credit  tion,  and  lessened  competition,  in  part, 
for  its  remarkable  gift  of  foresight.  to  show  a  high  rate  of  profit  this  past 
Whether  the  height  has  been  reached,  year,  by  far  the  highest  in  its  record, 
no  one  can  predict  safely.  A  well-  The  figures  were  quoted  all  over  the 
known  financial  writer  of  New  York  re-  West  by  agents  who  were  striving  to 
marked:  "The  period  of  inflation  is  foment  labor  unrest  and  promote  sym- 
still  in  full  blast.  This  is  not  to  say  pathetic  strikes.  The  use  to  which  the 
that  one  should  plunge  in  recklessly.  high  figures  of  profits  were  put  by 
Many  securities  are  now  selling  for  as  propagandists  does  not  condemn  these 
much  or  more  than  they  are  worth.  On  profits:  but  it  is  safe  to  say  they  will 
the  other  hand,  others  are  not,  and  not  "occur  again  "  in  a  long  while, 
while  there  is  a  greater  risk  involved  Once  again,  the  Government  cut  off  a 
than  there  was  three  months  ago,  we  portion"  of  the  custom  duties  on  food 
do  not  believe  this  period  will  come  to  and  clothing  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
an  end  until  there  is  a  more  general  prices  on  vital  commodities,  and  a 
levelling  of  prices.  Under  the  present  Parliamentary  committee  is  investigat- 
stimulus,  this  should  be  a  levelling  up-  jng  why  the  price  of  bread  is  so  high  in 
ward  and  not  dovniward."  Just  after-  an  Eastern  city;  and  why  dozens  of 
wards  New  York  was  sobered  by  other  prices  are  so  high.  The  situa- 
drastic  action  of  the  banks  in  rais-  tion  just  about  amounts  to  this:  if  the 
ing  call  loans  to  11  per  cent.,  to  prices  on  many  lines — and  the  profits 
restrain  wild  speculation.  The  Cana-  behind  them--are  not  reduced,  political 
dian  market  is  never  so  volatile,  but  the  events  will  precipitate  a  wide-embrac- 
month  showed,  out  of  active  traders,  i^^  system  of  Government  control  of 
that  59  had  advanced,  9  were  unchang-  prices  that  would  be  far  more  inimical 
ed,  and  8  were  down.  The  declines  were  to  industrial  development  in  Canada 
almost  negligible.  The  advances  ran  as  than  voluntary  preventive  efforts  on 
high  as  53  points  on  a  single  stock,  the  part  of  the  heads  of  industry, 
with  the  milling  stocks  leaders  on  an  whichever  happens,  the  high  percent- 
average  of  22  points  each,  and  the  ^g^  „,ai.k  of  profits  has  been  reached, 
paper  group  following  with  nearly  17  ^j^g  Budget  did  more  than  start  a 
points  of  a  gain  each.  Then  the  steels  movement  towards  a  lessening  of  pro- 
come  in  for  a  much  protracted  rise.  fits  in  increasing  income  taxes,  it  gave 
Nearly  four  times  as  many  shares  were  ^  ^^^^  impetus  to  the  values  of  tax- 
sold  as  in  the  same  period  one  year  ago.  exempt  Victory  bonds.  Since  last 
But,  apart  from  transitory  influences,  issue — chiefly  as  the  result  of  higher 
there  would  appear  to  be  two  main  in-  taxation  on  ordinary  incomes.  Victory 
fluences  at  work,  covering  a  lengthy  bonds  have  risen  from  %  to  1%  points, 
period :  lower  rates  of  interest  in  gen-  so  that  at  time  of  writing  the  past  two 
eral,  which  would  tend  to  move  stocks  months  compare  as  follows: 
of  a  fixed  or  increasing  dividend  up  to  „  , 
higher  levels;  second,  a  tendency  to  inn  ^Tnnu  iniM^imiA 
smaller  profits,  which  might  force  re-  J922  ....  100-100%  |0^-J"1''^ 
ductions  in  dividends,  or  leave  so  small  ^^^3  ....  100% -100 14  101^-102 
a  margin  as  to  make  the  stock  seem  9"  ....  102-102%  103% 
less  desirable  as  an  investment.  ]lll  ' ' ' '  "f*""!,  !^^^"JnL. 
In  reference  to  the  former  point,  r/ie  1937....  106-106l^  106^-106% 
Bache  Review  says:  "The  long  outlook  Some  very  interesting  replies  have 
is  for  cheaper  money.  If  money  becomes  been  received  from  investment  houses 
permanently  cheaper,  the  price  of  m  answer  to  the  reference  in  last  issue 
bonds  and  of  assured  dividend-paying  to  an  inquiry  for  the  best  list  of  se- 
securities  must  go  higher.  This  is  one  curities  for  a  reader  of  MacLean'S 
reason  why  the  preferred  stocks  of  old-  who  had  $10,000  to  invest.  Only  a  few 
established  industries,  most  of  them  can  be  given  in  this  issue.  The  replies 
paying  7  per  cent,  cumulative  divi-  came  both  from  brokers  and  bond 
dends,  seem  so  attractive  to  buy  and  houses.  As  a  rule  there  is  almost  as 
hold.  Such  stocks  do  not  relatively  re-  great  a  variety  of  recommendations  as 
ceive  much  attention  in  a  bull  market,  those  who  have  replied.  This  is  hardly 
Their  rise  does  not  depend  upon  the  to  be  wondered  at,  but  in  addition  some 
current  upward  movement,  which  is  in-  safeguards  for  the  investor  are  pro- 
duced by  competition  in  buying  and  sented  that  are  worth  careful  consider- 
hopes  of  a  quick  profit."  ation  by  all. 

The  tendency — shall  I  say  the  neces-  Osier  and  Hammond,  Toronto,  sub- 

sity — for    lower    profits    has    been    re-  mitted   the   following: 
ferred  to  for  some  months  past  in  this  i^  ^ould,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  know 

department.       Recent    labor    upheavals  something  of  the  financial  position  of  the 

m  Canada  are  forcing  this  point  to  the  investor.     We  might,  however,  suggest  the 

front  and  the  more  far-seeing  of  Indus-  following    securities,    which     we     consider 

trial  leaders  are  coming  to  recognize  it.  should  make  a  satisfactory  investment    for 

"High    prices"   have   been   assigned    as  the  $10,000: 

the  reason  for  labor  unrest  of  the  past  $3,000  1937  Victory  bonds,  5%% 

few  months,  culminating  in  strikes,  and  "*  lO*" $3,180    $165 

an  attempt  to  set  up  "One  Big  Union."  $2  000  Ogilvie  Flour  Mills,  6% , 

Much  as  we  may  deprecate  the   latter  ^J^^^^'  ^S,     „■ «o^'     ' 

„i,„„„       „„„      ™„t,*      vf^      ui; 1 I      4.  25  shares  MacKay  common,  6%, 

phase,     one     must     be     blind     not     to  gQ  o  noo      150 

recognize  the  failure  of  prices  of  food  10    shares  '  SteeT 'of  "canada,    ' 

and   clothing  to   come   down   after  war  pref.,  1%,  97 970        70 

ended,  as  the  underlying  cause  for  the  lOO    shares     Can.    Permanent 

discontent.     It  was  the  "hope  deferred."  Mort.  Corporation,  10%,  175.   1,750       100 

While  the  student  of  economics  will  as-  

sign  world^scarcity  and  demand  that  is  $9,960    $605 

greater   than    available    supply,    as   the  Bringing  in   a  return   of  slightly  better 

cause  of  prices  holding  up,  the  average  than  6%.  Continued  on  page  95 


Built  for 
Business 


The  Two-in-One  Desk  is  really 
an  office  and  a  typewriter  desk 
in  one.  It  makes  the  typewriter 
instantly  accessible,  without  dis- 
turbing papers  on  top  of  the 
desk  or  causing  the  operator  to 
move  from  her  seat  Add  to  this 
its  convenience  as  a  flat-cop  desk 
and  you  have  in  every  sense  two 
desks  in  one. 

Fully  described  in  our  catalogue 
sent  on  request  on  your  business 
stationery. 

Wellington  and  Jordan  Sts. 
TORONTO 
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The    Meeting   Place 
of  Business  Men 

The  man  who  comes  to  To- 
ronto on  a  business  trip, 
naturally    makes 

The 

King  Edward 
Hotel 

his  headquarters.  Here  he 
gets  the  comforts  and  service 
that  are  the  result  of  a  per- 
fected organization. 
Here  he  can  consult  with  To- 
ronto's business  men,  and 
entertain  his  friends  in  plea- 
sent  surroundings.  The 
cuisine  is  excellent,  yet  in- 
expensive. 

Special    Lunch,    75c. 

De    Luxe    Dinner,    $1.50 

GEO.  H.   O'NEIL, 

General   Managrer. 

L.  S.  MULDOON.  Res.  Mgr. 

V.  G.  CARDY,  Asst.  Mgr. 


Sectional 
bookcases 

ARE  THE  BEST 

For    sale     by     AH      Leading     Furniture 
Dealers. 

"MACEY    STYLE     BOOK,"    full    of    In- 
formation,   free   for  the    asking. 


Panada  Furniture MftNUFAOURERS 

WOODSTOCK.  ONTARIO. 


ACCOUNTANCy 
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In  a  few  months  of  home  study  by  new  system 
CDFF  RAnif  International  Accountants  Sociehr 
rnCC  DVvn  54G  s.Michig«nAve,chk««fe 
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fFif/i  the  SNOWBALL  BRIGADE 


A  Canadian's  Impression  of  the  Land 

of  "Nitchevo" 


By  CAPT.  LOUIS  KEENE 

Author  of  "Crumps." 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  AUTHOR 


A  common  type  in  Siberia. 


OUR  chief 
occu- 
pation on 
the  steamer 
Madras 
which  car- 
ried us  from 
Vancouv- 
er to  Vladi- 
vostok was 
in  pick  ing 
up  a  little 
Russian. 
Some  of  the 
soldiers 
knew  a  few 
words  and 
we  industri- 
ously conned  them  over.  It  proved  to  be  waste  effort, 
however,  for  we  found  later  that  one  only  needed  half 
a  dozen  of  the  most  commonly  used  Russian  words  in 
Vlady,  where  a  conglomeration  of  languages  is  spoken. 
The  only  really  essential  word,  I  soon  decided,  was 
nitchevo — "nothing  matters."  Nitchevo  is  the  key- 
note of  life  in  Siberia.  Nothing  matters  in  that 
couni'y —happiness  or  sorrow,  health  or  sickness,  life 
or  death.  They  take  things  as  they  come  with  an 
Oriental  fatalism.    Nitchevo!  ^ 

This  explanation  I  am  making  at  the  start  as  it  alone 
can  render  understandable  the  conditions  of  life  in 
Siberia. 

I'm  not  going  to  attempt  any  detailed  statement  of 
the  activities  or  the  lack  of  activities,  of  the  Canadian 
Siberian  Expeditionary  Force,  which  soon  gained  the 
sobriquet  of  the  Snowball  Brigade.  Such  a  narrative 
would,  I  am  afraid,  be  unbearably  dull;  for  it  had  been 
decided  to  keep  us  doing  nothing.  We  were  there, 
apparently  for  the  moral  effect  of  our  presence.  We 
found  ourselves,  however,  in  a  land  which  absolutely 
beggars  description,  amid  surroundings  which  may 
never  be  duplicated  again.  Vladivostok  is  the  bottom 
of  the  glass  where  the  dregs  of  war  collect.  It  is  the 
gathering  place  of  refugee  nobleman,  Bolshevik,  cut- 
throat, thief  and  demi-mondaine.  There  are  more 
scoundrels,  more  vice,  more  .sheer  physical  and  moral 
filth  in  Vlady  to  the  square  inch  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  because  the  stream  of  crime  filters  East, 
getting  muddier  and  more  sluggish  as  it  goes — and 
Vlady  is  the  la.st  stopping  place.  Superimpose  on 
this  the  presence  of  half  a  dozen  armies — .Japanese, 
British,  French,  Italian,  American  and  Czecho-Slovak — 
and  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  far  Eastern  part  of 
Siberia  is  at  present  a  land  of  unusual  interest  and 
color.  Life  there  is  not  all  sordid  and  wicked.  There 
are  lighter  sides.  I  shall  attempt,  therefore,  to  pre- 
sent some  impressions  of  it  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
conditions  which  prevail. 

Firsc  of  all,  there  are  more  atrocities  committed 
there  still  than  in   Belgium   in  the  heat  of  the  con- 


flict. The  Slav  race  has  a  streak  of  cruelty  and  the 
typical  native  of  Vladivostok,  who  is  more  than  half 
Oriental,  is  a  regular  butcher.  He  not  only  kills  with 
relish  but  he  delights  in  torturing  his  victims. 

Bolshevik  bands  are  still  operating  all  through  that 
part  of  the  country  and  the  city  itself  is  full  of  them. 
The  only  authority  left  in  the  land  is  that  of  the 
armies  of  occupation;  and  so  under  our  very  eyes  a 
species  of  civil  war  is  carried  on.  Murders  occur 
under  cover  of  night  and  it  is  distinctly  unsafe  to 
go  out  alone  at  any  time. 

My  first  contact  with  death  of  the  Vladivostok 
variety  came  when  I  saw  the  body  of  a  dead  man  on 
the  steps  of  the  cathedral.  He  had  been  murdered 
rather  peacefully  I  judged,  and  there  his  body  sprawled 
while  the  stream  of  city  life  rolled  by  without  giving 
heed.  The  body  had  been  there  a  day  perhaps,  cer- 
tainly many  hours,  and  no  one  had  taken  any  interest 
in  the  matter.     Nitchevo! 

Then  the  following  memorandum  was  sent  all  units 
from  headquarters: 

Vladivostok,    March    21.    1919. 
Two  days  ago  two  Russian  officers  were  murdered  in  the 
vicinity    of    Fall    River. 

Their  bodies  were  afterwards  submitted  to  mutilation 
of  the  worst  description,  their  ears  having  been  cut  off 
and  their  hands  nailed  to  their  shoulder  blades.  Signs  of 
torture     before     death     were     evident. 

All  ranks  must  be  warned  to  guard  agpinst  murderous 
attacks  of  this  kind.  No  officer  or  man  should  be  al- 
lowed to  go  around  singly  between  the  hours  of  6  p.m. 
and    8    a.m. 

Between  these  hours  officers  should  carry  revolvers 
and  if  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  main  crowded  thorough- 
fares   they    must    not    proceed    singly. 

The  same  applies  to  the  men   who  must  at  least  carry 
the  Ijayonet  and  may  if  considered  necessary  carry  rifles. 
(Sijmed)  R.  K.  STAYNER. 

Lieut-Col.,   A.A.G.   &   Q.M.G.. 

C.    E.    F..    Sioena. 

Death  on  the  Wholesale  Plan 

.'TpHIS  seemed  conclusive  evidence  of  the  kind  of 
•*■  country  we  were  quartered  in,  but  I  had  proof  later 
of  the  wholesale  nature  of  the  murdering  that  was 
going  on  when  it  became  necessary  for  us  on  one 
occasion  to  visit  the  morgue.  i 

It  overlooks  the  city  and  the  bay,  a  mean,  clapboard 
affair  like  an  oversized,  shabby  garage.  The  morriue 
keeper  lives  in  a  house  a  few  yards  away  wh'  'i  1  j 
shares,  by  the  way,  with  a  leper.  On  the  flo'  ai  the 
morg:ue  were  at  least  thirty  bodies,  heaped  f-^^^cther  as 
they  had  been  thrown  from  the  convcyawos.  There 
were  two  women  battered  beyond  description ;  a  Japa- 
nese who  had  been  badly  mutilated;  two  Russians  who 
had  attempted  to  interfere  with  a  Czech  patrol;  a 
Chinese  coolie  who  had  been  trussed  up  like  a  fowl, 
his  knees  under  his  chin  and  thrown  out  naked  into 
the  snow  to  freeze  to  death.  Many  of  the  bodies  were 
so  decomposed  as  to  be  quite  unrecognizable. 

In  another  room  the  bodies  were  piled  four  feet 
deep.  And  this  was  the  normal  condition  of  the  institu- 
tion! As  soon  as  one  lot  was  removed,  there  were 
plenty  more  to  take  their  places. 

The  mutilation  of  bodies,  as  practised  thereabouts. 


""-^^ 


■itih"^ 


Nitchevo  I 

was  so  common  as  to  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
and  so  gruesome  that  no  details  can  be  given  here. 
The  most  common  form,  however,  arose  through  the 
hatred  the  common  people  feel  toward  the  old  army 
officer.  This  hatred  centered  in  the  insigna  of  rank  and 
the  epaulet.  There  is  at  least  one  authentic  case 
where  an  officer  was  taken  by  the  Bolsheviks  and  his 
epaulets  cut  off  and  nailed  to  his  shoulders! 

One  night  at  Konkin's,  five  Russian  soldiers 
walked  in  drunk.  They  went  up  to  four  different 
officers  who  were  seated  in  various  parts  of  the  cafe 
and  cut  their  epaulets  off  with  jackknives.  In  no  case 
did  the  officers  protest.  They  accepted  the  indignity 
ouietiy,  though,  as  one  could  see,  with  suppressed 
passim. 

"i'leJi  the  soldiers  went  on.  Apparently  they  were 
out  on  an  epaulet-cutting  expedition. 

A  MONG  pedestrians,  long  intervals  were  fashionable 
■^^  in  Vladivostok.  Footsteps  tuo  close  behind  made 
one  nervous.  They  were  danger  signals.  I  know  that 
I  made  it  a  rule  whenever  a  foreigner  was  treading 
in  my  wake  to  stop,  turn  partially  around,  and  casually 
break  open  my  revolver.  This  always  had  a  good 
effect.  I  would  hear  the  footsteps  alow  down  per- 
ceptibly and  the  distance  between  us  would  rapidly 
lengthen  out.  Perhaps  the  footsteps  would  turn  pre- 
cipitately or  strike  off  in  another  direction.  The  uerson 
following  me  might  be  quite  innocent  of  wrong  intents, 
but  I  was  not  taking  any  chances,  and  neither  was  he! 
Human  life  in  fact  was  about  the  only  thing  that  was 
cheap.  To  kill  a  man  did  not  seem  to  involve  one  in 
any  trouble  unless  in  committing  the  deed  some  other 
regulation  was  broken.  For  instance,  a  Czech  officer 
killed  1  Chinese  coolie  and  threw  his  body  into  a  we!i. 
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He  was  brought  before  the  court  and  fined — for  pollut- 
ing the  well. 

Worse  Than  the  Black  Hole 

11  rHAT  was  unquestionably  the  most  fiendish  atrocity 
of  the  whole  war  occurred  in  Siberia  during  the 
term  of  the  Allied  occupation.  The  Bolsheviks  opened 
the  prison  in  Samara  and  took  out  all  the  prisoners. 
Not  knowing  what  to  do  with  them,  they  put  the  lot 
into  box  cars,  sealed  them  up  and  sent  them  on  to 
the  next  town.  They  were  too  much  of  a  problem  for 
the  next  town  to  handle  so  the  cars  were  sealed  up 
again  and  sent  along.  This  kept  up  for  a  long  time, 
just  how  long  the  records  do  not  show.  The  prisoners 
began  to  die  and  at  each  town  the  authorities — if  the 
term  can  be  used — took  the  dead  bodies  out  of  the 
cars,  shoved  in  a  little  food,  sealed  the  cars  up  again 
— and  on  to  the  next  place. 

Can  the  conditions  which  existed  be  imagined? 
Men  and  women  crowded  in  together  in  bare  box  cars, 
with  little  food  and  no  warmth,  with  the  weaker  among 
them  succumbing  and  lying  underfoot  until  dragged 
out  at  the  next  stop,  jolting  endlessly  on  and  on!  The 
torture  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  pales  into  in- 
significance besides  this  hideous  Odyssey. 

When  the  cars  finally  reached  a  town  where  Allied 
soldiers  were  in  charge,  nearly  all  the  victims  were 
dead  and'  all  that  were  left  were  raving  mad.  They 
all  died  ultimately. 

Extermination  is  Feared 
'T'HERE  is  a  background  of  respectable,  law-abiding 
-*•   population  in  Vladivostok,  though  the  people  who 
make  it  up  are  not  much  in  evidence.     How  they  live 
is  a  problem,  for  prices  have  gone  to  un- 
precedented levels.    They  live  unobtrusively, 
for,  of  course,  they  are  "bourgeoisie,"  and 
subject    to    the    hatred    of    the     Bolshevik 
element.     The  Allied  occupation   serves  as 
a  protection  for  them.     When  the  Allies  all 
go,  there  will  be  terrible  times  in  the  city 
and  the  gutters  will  run  with  blood.     The 
better  class  of  people  know  this;   but  they 
cannot  leave.    There  is  no  place  for  them  to 

go- 

"When  you  go,"  said  an  elderly  Russian, 
of  obviously  gentle  extraction,  to  me  one 
day,  "they  will  kill  us  all,  these  filthy  rogues. 
We  shall  be  wiped  out." 

"Can't  anything  be  done?"  I  demanded. 
"You  ought  to  be  organized.  Surely  you 
can   prepare   yourselves  for    tiii';    struggle." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  "There  is 
nothing  we  can  do."  Then  he  added,  as  I 
had  expected  he  would,  "Nitchevo." 
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The  situation  was,  and  is,  a  very  complicated  one 
from  every  angle.  First  there  were  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
who  fought  their  way  .across  the  continent  from  their 
home  in  Bohemia  before  the  end  of  the  war.  The  story 
of  this  famous  march  is  too  well  known  to  require 
retelling  here,  but  it  ended  with  the  Czechs,  who  are 
a  fine,  vigorous  and  square  race,  holding  the  upper 
hand  in  Siberia  and  successfully  damming  back  the 
flood  of  Bolshevism.  The  Czechs  cleaned  up  Vladivos- 
tok before  any  of  the  other  Allied  forces  arrived, 
driving  the  Bolsheviks  out  and  setting  up  a  sort  of 
police  supervision.  They  were  very  thorough  in  their 
methods.  When  reports  reached  them  of  trouble  in 
any  quarter  they  sent  up  a  squad  and  cleaned  it  out 
with  the  bayonet.  They  were  not  backward  or  squeam- 
ish about  such  things;  with  the  result  that  the  unruly 
element  in  Vlady  had  been  eventually  cowed  by  the 
time  the  other  forces  arrived,  and  no  organized  show 
of  resistance  was  attempted.  The  undercurrent  of 
crime  and  violence  ran  as  deep  and  red  as  ever  of 
course,  and  effort*  were  made  at  all  times  to  "snipe" 
Allied  soldiers.  There  was  one  occasion  when  six 
Japanese  officers  were  knifed  in  their  beds.  But  it 
was  guerilla  warfare  purely  and  simply  after  Vladi- 
vostok had  tasted  the  Czech  steel. 

Dissension  at  the  Start 

'T'HEN  the  Japanese  forces,  seventy  thousand  strong, 
■*■  were  landed  to  protect  the  tremendous  stores  of 
material  at  Vlady.  In  order  to  make  a  sure-enough 
Allied  enterprise  of  it,  the  other  Allied  nations  also 
sent  contingents  and,  in  due  course,  along  came  Can- 
ada's delegation. 

The  story  ran  in  the  officers'  messes  to  the  effect 


get  there. 
How  enthu- 
siastic they 
were  when 
we  first  ar- 
rived !  They 
saluted  u  s 
with  gusto, 
even  saluting 
our  privates. 

After  a  time, 
when  it  became 
sure     that     we 
were  not  go- 
i  n  g    to    do 
anything 
they  gradual- 
ly   cooled    off 
and  their  sa- 
lutes   became 
less      puncti- 
lious    and     cor- 
dial.        Finally, 
they    never    sa- 
luted  us  at  all. 
We  had  become 
in     their     eyes, 
apparently,  just 
so    much   excess 
baggage. 


Siberia  a  Future  Storm  Centre 

T^HE  situation  in  Siberia  is  fraught  with 
■*■  grav'j     possibilities     for     the     future. 
Anyone  who  has  studied  the  situation  at  close  hand 
will  agree  that  it  promises  to  provide  plenty  of  inter- 
national complications  for  the  future.    The  eyes  of  the 
world  will  some  day  turn  to  Siberia. 


Russian    paper    money.         Note    the    worn    edfes    and    general    delapidation 

that  in  the  early  stages  of  the  joint  occupation — before 
we  Canadians  arrived  on  the  scene — there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  jealousy.  None  of  the  contingents  wanted 
any  other  to  get  a  preponderance  in  numbers  or  to 
take  too  active  a  hand  in  things.  In  fact,  the  fol- 
lowing incident  was  cited: 

A  party  of  officers  from  one  contingent  went 
as  guests  for  dinner  to  the  mess  of  another  nation- 
ality. During  the  meal  one  of  the  visitors  re- 
marked : 

"To-morrow  I'm  going  to  get  a  steam  launch  and 
run  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  bay.  There  ought 
to  be  plenty  of  partridges  there  at  this  season." 

"No,  you'll  be  disappointed  if  you  try  it,"  an- 
swered one  of  his  hosts  quickly.  "There  are  no 
partridges  to  be  had  there  at  this  time  of  year.  We 
tried  it  not  so  long  ago."  He  seemed  very  in- 
sistent about  it. 

Nothing  more  was  said  at  the  f.me  but  the 
officer  in  question  went  on  his  outing  nevertheless. 
He  saw  plenty  of  partridges;  and  he  saw  some- 
thing else  that  made  him  gasp.  Troopships  be- 
longing to  the  other  nation  were  lined  up  along 
the  coast,  unloading  troops  with  great  expsdition. 

However,  all  that  was  long  ago  and,  when  the 
Canadians  arrived  on  the  scene,  the  .situation  had 
been  clarified.  The  Czechs  and  the  Japs  were 
doing  all  the  work  and  the  rest  of  us,  British, 
French,  Yankees,  Italians  and  Canucks,  just  stojd 
around,  much  to  our  mutual  disgust.  The  Czechs 
were  not  a  little  disgruntled  at  this  development. 
They  thought  when  we  first  arrived  that  there 
was  going  to  be  a  drive  back  through  Russia  and, 
being  first-class  fighting  men,  they  were  keen  for 
it.  They  wanted  above  everything  else  to  get  back 
to  their  beloved  Bohemia  and  were  ready  to  fight 
their  way  through  all  the  hordes  of  Bolshevism  to 


Willingness   of   Japan 

LJOWEVER,  the  arrangement  suited  the  Japanese. 
■*■  ■*•  They  were  keen  to  do  everything  that  came  along 
and  to  leave  the  rest  of  us  out  of  the  run- 
ning. If  there  was  any  fighting  to  do,  the 
Japs  would  rush  up  enough  troops  to  handle 
the  situation.  It  was  almost  as  though  they 
said  to  us: 

"Now,  look  here,  you  fellows  have  been 
working  hard  at  the  fighting  business  over 
in  France  and  we  haven't  been  doing  any- 
thing. Just  let  us  attend  to  this  little  scrap." 
There  was  one  occasion  at  least  when  a 
joint  demonstration  was  arranged  and  the 
Japs  announced  that  the  attack  would  be 
made  at  a  certain  hour;  but  when  the  other 
troops  arrived  bright  and  early  they  found 
that  it  was  all  over.  The  Japs  had  started 
a  few  hours  earlier  and  finished  the  job. 

Their  activity  gave  them  the  upper  hand 
in  most  things.     They   controlled   the   tele- 
graphs  and   telephones.     The   trade   of  the 
country  was  beginning  to  come  their  way. 
Wherever    the    Japanese    troops    went,    the 
business   man    from   Nippon   followed   close 
in   their  wake.     Japanese   stores,  Japanese 
restaurants,    Japanese    places   of    business 
of  all   descriptions   sprang  up   everywhere. 
Japanese   goods   were   flooding   the    market 
and  Japanese  money  became  a  common  medium  of  ex- 
change.   If  the  period  of  occupation  continues  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  country  will  become  pretty  thor- 
oughly Japanned.     It  may  in  any  case.     Our  Eastern 
Allies  have   marked  the  country  down   as  their  own 
in  a  trade  sense  and  they  are  proceeding  about  it  with 
a  thoroughness  that  promises  results. 

They  are  very  efficient.  When  the  burning  of  a 
building  robbed  the  Canadian  forces  of  a  number  of 
motor  transports,  it  was  the  Japanese  who  supplied 
the  information  as  to  how  the  cars  could  be  replaced 
most  rapidly  and  cheaply  and  who  secured  the  cars 
for  us.    They  had  all  the  information  within  two  days. 

The  Generosity   of  the  Jap 

\  S  usual,  there  were  bickerings  between  the  soldiers 
■'*  of  various  nationalities,  but  on  the  whole  we  got 
along  as  well  among  ourselves  as  could  be  expected. 
Here  is  an  incident  that  is  significant.  The  Japanese 
soon  learned  that  the  Canadian,  officer  or  private 
soldier,  is  an  inveterate  souvenir-hunter,  and  when  we 
went  over  to  the  Jap  mess,  they  took  it  for  granted 
that  we  would  like  to  take  some  sort  of  souvenir  away 
with  us. 

One  of  our  officers  wanted  a  sword,  and  a  Jap  officer 
at  once  politely  presented  him  with  one. 

"I  don't  like  to  accept  such  a  valuable  gift,"  said  the 
Canadian. 

The  Jap  officer  merely  smiled,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

"But  I  want  to  buy  it,"  exclaimed  the  Canadian. 

The  Jap  shook  his  head.    "I  give  you,"  he  said. 

"Well,  now,  I  know  it's  valuable,  and  I'll  give  you 
120  roubles  for  it,  although  I  know  it  is  worth  much 
more." 

The  Jap  didn't  want  to  take  the  money,  but  the 
Canuck  persisted,  so  the  Jap  said: 
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"You  want  to  give  me  money  for  it;  all  right."  He 
took  the  money,  lifted  the  lid  of  the  stove,  dropped  the 
whole  120  roubles  in  the  fire — and  bowed! 

The  Tangled  Skeins  of  Finance 

'TpHE  currency  situation  is  a  remarkable  and  compli- 
cated  one.  A  rouble  varies  so  much  from  day  to 
day — and  there  are  so  many  kinds  of  roubles! 

The  Russian  used  to  be  worth  nearly  fifty  cents  in 
Canadian  money;  when  we  arrived  in  Siberia,  we  got 
nearly  ten  roubles  for  a  dollar,  and  before  we  left  we 
had  to  pay  twenty  roubles,  and  even  higher,  to  get  a 
real,  honest-to-goodness  "buck."  There  is  only  one 
British  bank  in  Vlady,  and  that  is  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada.  This  bank  endeavors  to  accommodate  its 
customers,  particularly  any  Canadians,  but  it  is  up 
against  a  foreign  exchange  condition  which  is  so  abnor- 
mal that  at  times  the  manager  was  unable  to  say  what 
the  rate  of  exchange  was. 

The  original  pre-Revolution  notes — Romanoff  money 
— are  still  in  circulation  and  quite  valid.  As  these  were 
never  renewed  you  can  readily  imagine  what  a  filthy 
and  dilapidated  condition  they  would  now  be  in.  The 
Romanoff  money  has  this  advantage,  however:  owing 
to  a  peculiar  water-mark  it  was  difficult  to  counterfeit, 
and  therefore  a  Romanoff  rouble  usually  was  worth 
a  little  more  than  a  Kerensky  rouble. 

Kerensky  money  consists  of  an  issue  of  small  bills, 
about  three  inches  by  two,  and  in  twenty  and  forty 
rouble  denominations.  Thus  they  are  smaller  than 
ten-cent  cigar  store  coupons,  and  not  so  well-made. 
They  are  hard  to  change  because  all  the  small  change 
is  being  hoarded  by  the  peasants.  A  case  is  on  record 
where  a  contractor  had  to  pay  his  men  in  500-rouble 
notes. 

Some  Yankee  troops,  as  a  joke,  decided  to  pass 
cigar  store  coupons  as  money.  The  coupons  were 
readily  accepted. 

Postage  stamps,  for  ten,  fifteen  and  twenty  kopecks, 
are  used  as  money.  On  the  reverse  side  they  have  a 
surcharge,  but,  fortunately  for  all  of  us,  there  is  no 
gum  on  the  back.  Imagine  carrying  around  a  pocket- 
full  of  gum-backed  "money"  such  as  this! 

Another  kind  of  currency  which  we  met  was  coupons 
clipped  from  Government  bonds,  usually  for  some 
odd  value,  2  roubles  75  kopecks  or  3.25.  On  pay 
days  we  received  our  money  in  Kerenskies, 
and  after  the  first  month  our  mess  secretary  always 
made  out  our  bills  in  multiples  of  20  or  40  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  change.  On  our  last  pay  day  we  re- 
ceived our  pay  in  American  bills,  which  usually  were 
worth  about  5%  more  than  Canadian  bills.  Japanese 
and  Chinese  money  was  also  current.  Some  of  the 
"Wisenheimers"  in  our  outfit  took  their  money  to 
Siberia  in  gold,  but  found  that  they  couldn't  get  any 
more  even  for  that.  I  never  quite  decided  what  was 
the  best  way  to  carry  money,  but  think  there  is  no 
safer   way   than    in    English    five-pound   notes. 

To  make  the  currency  confusion  worse   confounded 
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some  private  concerns  issue  their  own  "money" — which 
is,  of  course,  of  no  value  anywhere  else.  At  Konkin's 
famous  restaurant  you  will  get  your  change  in  "fiat" 
money,  redeemable  only  at  Konkin's.  A  similar  prac- 
tice prevails  at  other  large  restaurants  and  stores. 
The  first  time  I  encountered  this  custom  I  raised  quite 
a  holler,  until  it  was  explained  to  me  that  this  was  the 
prevailing  method  of  manufacturing  small  change. 

Some  of  the  money  is  almost  falling  apart,  it  is  so 
tattered.  When  we  were  coming  home  on  the  'boat, 
one  of  the  officers  emptied  out  his  pockets  and  threw 
away  on  the  floor  what  he  considered  rubbish. 

"Better  look  over  that  again,"  I  said.  "There  might 
be  some  money  in  the  scraps." 

"I  guess  not,"  he  said.  But  he  looked,  and  found 
a  total  of  several  roubles  in  bond  coupons! 

Business  methods  are  very  peculiar — to  us. 
Very  few  things  can  be  done  in  the  business  world 
without  bribery — and  nothing  can  be  done  quickly. 
If  you  want  any  goods  to  come  through  the  customs 
house  without  undue  delay  the  chances  are  that  you 
will  have  to  "slip  something"  to  almost  every  man 
that  handles  your  package,  box  or  bale. 

I  met  one  man  who  wanted  to  get  a  freight  car  hitch- 
ed on  to  a  train.  All  other  ordinary  methods  having 
failed,  he  went  to  the  conductor  and  offered  him  500 
roubles.  The  train-man  became  indignant,  and  threw 
the  money  at  his  "corrupter,"  saying: 

"Don't  you  dare  try  to  bribe;  there's  altogether  too 
much  graft  around  here.     I  am  a  patriot!" 

Half  an  hour  later  my  friend  returned  with  1,000 
roubles.     This  the  conductor  pocketed,  and  said: 

"Now  you're  talking;  where's  your  car?" 

Many  of  the  contractors  cannot  get  it  into  their 
heads  that  our  officers  can't  be  bribed.  The  country 
is  honey-combed  with  the  "backsheesh"  method  of 
business-getting,  and  they  are  so  inured  to  the  habits 
of  Russian  officers,  that  they  imagine  all  officers,  ir- 
respective of  nationality,  to  be  equally  venal. 

A  "gentleman"  by  the  name  of  Naumoff  wanted  a 
certain  contract  very  badly.  To  help  along  the  good 
cause  he  put  a  500-roujDle  note  in  an  envelope,  and 
slipped  it  unostentatiously  under  the  corner  of  the 
blotter  of  the  colonel  who  had  the  awarding  of  con- 
tracts. The  colonel  picked  up  the  envelope,  opened 
it,  threw  the  money  and  the  contractor  out  of  his 
office — and  went  on  with  his  work. 

Next  morning  there  was  a  tap  on  the  door,  and  in 
walked  Naumoff  smiling  his  grreasy,  ingratiating 
smirk,  he  sidled  up  to  the  colonel,  placed  on  his  desk 
another  envelope — this  time  containing  10,000  roubles. 
Ten  thousand,  mark  you!  He  had  learned  his  lesson 
the  day  before;  Canadian  officers  come  high! 

The  colonel  had  a  grouch  on  that  morning,  anyway. 
He  threw  Naumoff  out  of  the  room  again,  and  kicked 
him  right  down  a  short  flight  of  stairs,  almost  on  top 
of  a  sentry,  stationed  at  the  turn.  The  sentry  took  his 
cue  from  the  colonel,  and  booted  Naumoflf  down  the 
rest  of  the  way. 

Naumoff  waxed  "virtuously"  indigrnant,  and  took 
legal  action  against  the  colonel.  He  took  the  case  to 
the  commander  of  the  Czechs,  who  acts  in  all  cases 
of  dispute  between  members  of  the  allied  forces  and 
civilians.  The  Czecho-Slovak  commander  thought  it 
was  strange  that  a  British  officer  should  kick  a 
man  downstairs,  and  sent  over  to  make  a  few  en- 
quiries. When  they  heard  what  really  had  happened 
Naumoff  was  threatened  with  a  jail  term  for  attempt- 
ing to  corrupt  an  Allied  officer. 

General  Elmsley,  the  "Snowball  Brigade"  command- 
er, heard  rumors  and  asked  for  a  full  account  of  the 
iiffair.     The  colonel  concluded  his  report  by  saying: 

" in  putting  this  man  out  my  boot  accidentally 

caught  in  his  coat-tails." 

Handling  the  Natives 

T  N  dealing  with  the  native  people  it  is  necessary  to 
A  remember  that  they  are  as  childlike  almost  as 
aborigines.  There  was  one  case  where  a  ragged  and 
very  greasy  fellow  was  caught  in  the  act  of  stealing 
gasoline  from  one  of  the  Canadian  stations.  The 
sentry  told  him  to  "beat  it,"  but  the  thief  went  right 
on  without  paying  any  heed  so  the  soldier  jabbed  him 
with  his  bayonet. 

The  thief  created  a  tremendous  hubbub  and  volubly 
demanded  redress.  He  diew  aside  his  rags  and 
showed  where  the  point  of  the  bayonet  had  penetrated 
his  skin.     He  was  indignant. 

"But,"  he  was  told,  "you  were  stealing.  And  you 
were  warned  once  to  go  away." 

The  man  looked  at  the  Canadians  with  a  dull,  non- 
comprehending  stare. 

"The  Czar  is  dead,"  he  said.  "Everything  belongs 
to  us,  the  people.  I  was  helping  myself.  I  have  as 
much  right  to  it  as  you." 

The  Russian  peasant  woman    is    big,    strong    and 
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Stolid — quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  herself.  One 
night  an  officer  of  the  259th  battalion  was  in  charge 
of  the  guard  at  Eggerscheldt  when  a  man  rushed  up 
to  him  and  tried  to  drag  him  in  the  direction  of  a 
house  on  a  near-by  hill-side. 

An  interpreter  was  sent  for,  and  the  Russian  told 
him  he  was  a  bachelor,  living  all  alone  on  a  little- 
tenanted  slope  of  the  hill.  Eight  women  had  come 
into  his  house,  and  were  taking  all  the  furniture  away. 

"Why  don't  you  clear  them  out?"  asked  the  officer. 

"There  are  eight  of  them,"  said  the  Russian,  with 
tears  of  fright  in  his  eyes. 

"Then  get  a  Russian  policeman  to  help  you." 

"That's  no  good;  he's  afraid  of  them,  too." 

All  the  coolies  are  thieves,  and  have  to  be  handled 
in  a  way  that  they  understand.  In  unloading  the 
stores  they  will  tear  a  piece  of  wood  out  of  the  top  of 
a  case  just  big  enough  to  get  one  hand  through. 
Whatever  a  coolie  gets  his  hand  on  is  his.  At  the 
ordnance  stores  if  they  find  a  coolie  stealing  they  tell 
the  head  coolie.  This  chap  gets  a  couple  of  men  to 
hold  the  culprit  down,  while  he  thrashes  him  almost 
into  a  pulp.  'Then  the  coolie  doesn't  steal  anything  else 
until  his  back  has  healed,  and  the  memory  of  the 
thrashing  has  passed  away.  They  are  very  simple 
and  childlike,  even  in  their  thefts. 

One  day  two  of  our  officers  were  superintending  the 
unloading  of  some  freight,  and  were  particularly 
exasperated  with  the  coolies'  petty  thieving.  Finally, 
they  caught  a  coolie  stealing  redhanded,  and  one  of  the 
officers  was  so  "fed  up"  with  the  wholesale  thefts 
that  he  didn't  wait  to  report  the  man,  but  proceeded  to 
beat  him  up  rather  severely  with  his  crop.  The  coolie 
ran  away,  but  was  back  on  the  job  next  day,  black 
and  blue. 

General  Elmsley,  who  believes  in  surprise  visits  to 
see  for  himself  exactly  how  things  are  progressing, 
called  around  to  the  freight  unloading  siding,  carrying 
a  crop.  The  officer  was  explaining  to  him  how  things 
were  done  when  suddenly  one  of  the  coolies  in  the 
nearby  group  caught  sight  of  the  General's  crop,  gave 
a  yell  like  an  Oriental  imitation  of  a  Redskin  war- 
whoop,  and  ran  away  for  dear  life,  as  if  the  nineteen 
devils  of  Confucius  were  on  his  trail. 

"What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  that  man?"  asked 
the  General. 

"I  can't  think  what  could  be  wrong  with  him;  prob 
ably  heat  stroke,"  quickly  lied  the  subaltern. 

It  was  the  coolie  who  hud  been  thrashed  the  day 
before,  and  he  distrusted  even  generals — if  they  car- 
ried riding  crops. 

The  "Snail  Express"  runs  from  VIody  to  Omsk. 
Admiral  Kolchak's  quarters.  Before  the  war  the  trip, 
about  2,600  miles,  was  usually  accomplished  in  eight 
or  nine  days.  Now  it  takes  about  six  weeks.  Once' 
Kolchak  wanted  to  send  a  bullion  tri>i'-  onst  nnri  i„. 
asked  for  a  British  guard  to  go  aloni 
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I 

FROM       Mr. 
John  Honey- 
wood,  clerk  to  Mr.  Theophilus  Baggs,  attorney- 
at-law,  to  Mistress  Joyce  Saunderson  of  the  Duke's 
Theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields: 

1662.     October  the   10th   at  85,  Chancery   Lane,  in 
the  City  of  London.     Honoured  Mistress. 

May  it  please  you  that  I,  an  humble  clerk  and 
scrivener,  do  venture  to  address  so  talented  a  lady; 
but  there  is  that  upon  my  conscience  which  compels 
me  to  write  these  lines.  The  goodness  and  charity  of 
Mistress  Saunderson  are  well-known  and  'tis  not  as  a 
suppliant  that  I  crave  pardon  for  my  presumption 
but  rather  as  one  whose  fidelity  and  loyalty  have  oft 
been  tried  and  never  been  found  wanting.  'Tis  said, 
most  gracious  Mistress,  that  your  fancy  hath  been 
touched  by  the  tenderness  and  devotion  of  a  man  who 
is  as  dear  to  me  as  if  he  were  mine  own  brother,  but 
that  you  hesitate  to  bestow  upon  him  that  for  which 
he  craves  more  than  for  anything  in  the  world,  your 
hand  and  heart.  And  this  because  of  many  rumors 
which  have  sullied  his  fair  name.  Mr.  .Betterton, 
Madam,  hath  many  enemies.  How  could  this  be  other- 
wise seeing  that  so  vast  a  measure  of  Success  hath 
attended  his  career,  and  that  the  King's  most  gracious 
Majesty  doth  honour  him  with  friendship  and  regard 
to  the  exclusion  of  others  who  are  envious  of  so  great 
a  fame?  Those  enemies  now,  Madam,  seeing  that  your 
heart  hath  been  touched  with  the  man's  grace  and 
bearing,  rather  than  with  his  undying  Renown,  have 
set  themselves  the  task  of  blackening  Mr.  Betterton's 
character  before  your  eyes,  thus  causing  you  mayhap 
grievous  sorrow  and  disappointment.  But  this  I  do 
swear,  by  all  that  I  hold  most  sacred,  that  Mr.  Better- 
ton  hath  never  committed  a  mean  act  in  his  life  nor 
done  aught  to  forfeit  your  Regard.  Caustic  of  wit  he 
js,  but  neither  a  Braggart  nor  a  Bully;  he  hath  been 
credited  with  many  good  Fortunes,  but  so  hath  every 
gentleman  in  the  Kingdom,  and  there  is  no  discredit 
attached  to  a  man  for  subjugating  the  hearts  of  those 
that  are  both  frail  and  fair.  My  Lady  Castlemaine 
hath  bestowed  many  favors  on  Mr.  Betterton,  so  hath 
the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  and  there  are  others,  at 
least  the  Gossips  do  aver  it.  But  on  my  soul  and  hon- 
our, he  hath  never  ceased  to  love  you,  until  the  day 
when  a  certain  great  Lady  came  across  his  path  for 
his  misfortune  and  his  undying  Regret.  And  even  so. 
Madam,  though  appearances  are  against  him,  I  ovim, 
let  me  assure  you  that  the  swerving  of 
his  allegiance  to  you  was  not  only  transi- 
tory but  it  was  never  one  of  the  Heart- 
it  was  a  mere  aberration  of  the  senses 
He  may  never  forget  the  Lady — he  cer- 
tainly will  never  forget 
her  cruelty — but  he  no 
longer  loves  her,  nor 
did  love  her  as  he  loves 
you,  with  his  heart  and 
mind,  with  tendierness 
and      devotion.  The 

other  was 
only  a  Dream 
—a    fitful 
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fancy;     his 


Love  for  you  is  as  immortal  as  his  Fame.  Therefore, 
gracious  Mistress,  I,  the  humble  Friend  of  so  great  a 
man,  have  ventured  to  set  forth  for  your  perusal  that 
which  he  himself  would  be  too  proud  to  put  before  you 
— namely,  his  Justification.  For  reasons  which  are  ob- 
vious, I  have  kept  the  name  of  the  Lady  hidden  under 
the  guise  of  one  suggested  by  mine  own  Fancy.  You, 
no  doubt,  will  read  between  my  lines  and  guess  at  the 
identity  which  I  have  been  at  pains  to  conceal.  As  for 
the  rest,  what  I  am  about  to  relate  is  the  true  Historie 
of  Mr.  Betterton's  Romance,  the  only  one  which  might 
give  you  cause  for  son'ow,  yet  none  for  uneasiness, 
because  that  Romance  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past, 
like  unto  a  Flower  that  is  faded  and  without  fragrance, 
even  though  it  still  lies  pressed  between  the  pages  of 
a  great  man's  Book  of  Life.  Everything  else  is  mere 
episode.  But  this  which  I  have  here  set  down  will 
show  you  how  much  nobility  of  heart  and  grandeur 
of  Character  lies  hidden  beneath  the  flippant  and  at 
times  grim  exterior  of  the  Man  whom  you  have  hon- 
oured with  your  regard. 

The  writing  of  the  Historie  hath  caused  me  much 
anxiety  and  deep  thought.  I  desired  to  present  the 
Truth  before  you,  and  not  the  highly-coloured  effu- 
sions of  a  Partisan.  I  have  slurred  over  nothing,  con- 
cealed nothing.  An  you,  gracious  Mistress,  have  the 
patience  to  read  unto  the  ERd,  I  am  confident  that  any 
hesitation  as  to  your  future  which  may  still  linger  in 
your  heart  will  vanish  with  the  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  Facts  of  the  case,  as  well  as  of  the 
Man  whose  faults  are  of  his  own  time  and  of  his  en- 
tourage, but  whose  merits  are  for  the  whole  World  to 
know  and  to  cherish,  for  as  many  cycles  of  years  as 
there  will  be  Englishmen  to  speak  the  words  of  Eng- 
lish poets. 

II 

r^ARE  I  take  you  back,  honoured  Mistress,  to  those 
•*-^  humble  days,  five  years  ago,  when  first  I  eiitered 
the  household  of  your  worthy  Uncle,  Mr.  Theophilus 
Baggs,  and  of  his  still  more  worthy  spouse.  Mistress 
Euphrosine,  where  for  a  small — very  small— stipend, 
and  free  board  and  lodging,  I  copied  legal  documents. 
Leases,  Wills  and  Indemnities  for  my  employer? 

You,  fair  Lady,  were  then  the  only  ray  of  sunshine 

which      illumined      the 
/,■  darkness    of    my    dreary 

life.    Yours  was  a  Gaiety 
which     nothing     could 
damp,    a     Courage     and 
Vitality   which   not   even 
the    nagging    disposition 
of    Mistress    Euphrosine 
succeeded     in     crushing. 
And  when,  smarting  un- 
der  her    many    chidings, 
my  stomach   craving  for 
a  small  Measure  of  satis- 
faction, my  bones  aching 
from  the  hard- 
ness     of      my 
bed,       I      saw 
your      slim 


Mr.  Bagss  had  eone  to  Hampton  Court. 


I    knew    that   a   brilliant    future    lay   befere    yon. 


Figure  flitting  elf- 
like  from  kitchen  to 
living-room,  your 
full  young  Throat 
bursting  with  song 
like  that  of  a  bird 
at  the  first  scent  of 
spring,  I  would  find 
my  lot  less  hard,  the 
bread  less  sour,  even 
Mistress  Euphro- 
sine's  tongue  less 
acrimonious.  M  y 
poor,  atrophied 
Heart  felt  the 
warmth  of  your 
smile. 

Then  s  o  m  e  - 
times,  when  my 
work  was  -  done 
and  my  Employ- 
ers occupied  with 
their  own  affairs, 
you  used  to  al- 
low me  to  be  of 
service  to  You,  to 
help  You  wash 
the  dishes  which 
your  dainty 
hands  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  touch. 

Oh!  how  I  writhed  when  I  heard  Mistress  Euphro- 
sine ordering  you  about  as  if  You  were  a  kitchen- wench 
rather  than  her  husband's  Niece,  who  was  honouring 
his  house  with  her  presence!  You,  so  exquisite,  so 
perfect,  so  cultured,  to  be  the  handmaid  of  a  pair  of 
sour,  ill-conditioned  Reprobates  who  were  not  worthy 
to  tie  the  laces  of  your  dainty  shoes.  With  what  joy 
I  performed  the  menial  tasks  which  never  should 
have  been  allotted  to  You,  I  never  until  now  have 
dared  to  tell.  I  did  not  think  that  any  Man  could  find 
dish-washing  and  floor-scrubbing  quite  so  enchanting. 
But  then,  no  other  Man  hath  ever  to  my  knowledge 
performed  such  tasks  under  such  happy  circumstances; 
with  You  standing  before  me,  smiling  and  laughing 
at  my  clumsiness,  your  shapely  arms  akimbo,  your 
Voice  now  rippling  into  song,  now  chaffing  me  with 
words  full  of  kindness  and  good  humour. 

I  have  known  many  happy  hours  since  that  day. 
Mistress,  and  many  hours  full  of  sorrow,  but  none 
so  full  of  pulsating  life  as  those  which  outwardly 
had  seemed  so  miserable. 

And  then  that  wonderful  afternoon  when,  Mr. 
Theophilus  and  his  Spouse  being  safely  out  of  the  way, 
we  stole  out  together  and  spent  a  few  hours  at  the 
Play!  Do  you  remember  the  day  on  which  we  ventur- 
ed on  the  escapade?  Mr.  Baggs  and  Mistress  Euphro- 
sine had  gone  to  Hampton  Court;  he  to  see  a  noble 
Client  and  she  to  accompany  him.  The  day  being  fine 
and  the  client  being  a  Lady  possessed  of  well-known 
charms.  Mistress  Euphrosine  would  not  have  trusted 
her  Lord  alone  in  the  company  of  such  a  forward 
Minx — at  least,  those  were  her  Words,  which  she 
uttered  in  my  hearing  two  days  before  the  memorable 
expedition. 

Memorable,  indeed,  it  was  to  me! 

Mr.  Baggs  left  a  sheaf  of  Documents  for  me  to 
copy,  which  would — he  thought — keep  me  occupied 
during  the  whole  course  of  a  long  day.  You  too,  fair 
Mistress,  were  to  be  kept  busy  during  the  worthy 
couple's  absence,  by  scrubbing  and  polishing  and  sew- 
ing— Mistress  Euphrosine  holding  all  idleness  in  ab- 
horrence. 

I  marvel  if  you  remember  it  all ! 

I  do,  as  if  it  had  occurred  yesterday!  We  sat  up 
half  the  Night  previous  to  our  Taskmasters'  departure ; 
you  polishing  and  sewing,  and  I  copying  away  for  very 
life.  You  remember?  Our  joint  savings  for  the  past 
six  months  we  had  counted  up  together.  They  amount- 
ed to  three  shillings.  One  shilling  we  spent  in  oil  for 
our  lamps,  so  that  we  might  complete  our  tasks  during 
the  night.  This  left  us  free  for  the  great  and  glorious 
Purpose  which  we  had  in  our  minds  and  which  we  had 
planned  and  brooded  over  for  days  and  weeks. 
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We  meant  to  go  to  the  Play ! 

It  seems  strange  now,  in  view  of  your  renown,  fair 
Mistress,  and  of  mine  own  intimacy  with  Mr.  Better- 
ton,  that  you  and  I  had  both  reached  an  age  of  Man- 
and  Womanhood  without  ever  having  been  to  the 
Play.  Yet  You  belonged  from  childhood  to  the  house- 
hold of  Mistress  Euphrosine  Baggs,  who  is  own  sister 
to  Mr.  Betterton.  But  that  worthy  woman  abhorred 
the  Stage  and  all  that  pertained  to  it,  and  she  blushed 
— aye,  blushed ! — at  thought  of  the  marvelous  fame 
attained  by  her  illustrious  Brother. 

Do  you  remember 
confiding  to  me,  less 
than  a  month  after  I 
first  entered  the 
household  of  Mr. 
Baggs,  that  You  were 
pining  to  go  to  the 
Play?  You  had  seen 
Mr.  Betterton  once  or 
twice  when  he  came  to 
visit  his  S'ster — which 
he  did  not  do  very 
often — but  j^ou  had 
never  actually  been 
made  acquainted  vrith 
him,  nor  had  you  ever 
seen  him  act.  And 
You  told  me  how 
handsome  he  was,  and 
.and  your  dark  eyes 
would  flash  with  en- 
thusiasm  at 
thought  of  the 
Actor's  art  and 
of  the  Actor's 
powt'r. 

I  had  never 
seen  him  at  all  in 
those  days;  but  I 
loved  to  hear 
about        him. 

Strange  what  a  fascination  the  Stage  exercised  ove 
so  insignificant  and  so  mean  a  creature  as  I! 


in 


U  riLL  you  ever  forget  the  dawn  of  that  glorious  day, 
'  '    fnir  Mistress? 

Mr.  Baggs  and  his  Spouse  went  off  quite  early,  to 
catch  the  chaise  at  La  Belle  Sauvage  which  would 
take  them  to  Hampton  Court.  But  however  early  they 
went,  we  thought  them  mighty  slow  in  making  a  start. 
An  hundred  recommendations,  orderings,  scoldings, 
had  to  be  gone  through  ere  the  respectable  Couple, 
carrying  provisions  for  the  day  in  a  Bandana  Hand- 
kerchief, finally  got  on  the  way. 

It  was  a  perfect  Morning  early  in  March,  with  the 
first  scent  and  feel  of  spring  in  the  air.  Not  a  cloud 
in  the  sky.  By  Midday  our  tasks  were  entirely  ac- 
complished and  we  were  free !  Free  as  the  Birds  in  the 
air,  free  as  two  'prentices  out  for  a  holiday!  But 
little  did  we  eat,  I  remember.  We  were  too  excited  for 
hunger,  nor  had  Mistress  Euphrosine  left  much  in  the 
larder  for  us.  What  did  we  care?  Our  enthusiasm, 
our  eagerness,  were  Cook  and  Scullion  for  us,  that 
day! 

We  were  going  to  the  Play! 

Oh,  how  we  tripped  to  Cockpit  Lane,  asking  our 
way  from  passers-by,  for  we  knew  so  litcle  of  London — 
fashionable  London,  that  is;  the  London  of  gaiety  and 
langhter,  of  careless  thoughts  and  wayward  moods. 
Holding  hands,  we  hurried  through  the  Streets.  You 
wore  a  dark  Cape  with  a  Hood  to  hiae  your  pretty 
face  and  your  soft  brown  hair,  lest  some  acquaintance 
of  your  Uncle's  should  chance  to  see  You  and  betray 
our  guilty  secret. 

Do  you  remember  how  we  met  Mr.  Rhodes,  the  book- 
seller, and  friend  of  Mr.  Baggs? — he  to  whom  young 
Mr.  Betterton  was  even  then  apprenticed.  At  the 
corner  of  Princess  Street  we  came  nose  to  nose  with 
him,  and  but  for  great  presence  of  mind  on  my  part 
when,  without  an  instant's  hesitation,  I  ran  straight 
at  him  and  butted  him  in  the  stomach  so  that  he  lost 
his  balance  for  the  moment  and  only  recovered  com- 
plete Consciousness  after  we  had  disappeared  round 
the  corner  of  the  Street,  he  no  doubt  would  have 
recognized  us  and  betrayed  our  naughty  secret. 

Oh,  what  a  fright  we  had!  I  can  see  you  now, 
leaning,  breathless  and  panting,  against  the  street 
corner,  your  hand  pressed  to  your  bosom,  your  Eyes 
shining  like  stars! 

As  for  the  rest,  it  is  all  confusion  in  my  mind.  The 
c-owd,  the  bustle,  the  noise,  this  great  Assembly,  the 
like  of  which  I  had  never  seen  before.  I  do  not  know 
how  wc  came  to  our  seats.  All  I  know  is  that  we 
were   there,   looking  down   upon   the   moving  throng. 


"I  am   a  Midler,  tir,"  he  said,  "and  not  a  poUtleian." 

I  remember  that  some  worthy  of  obvious  note  was 
sitting  next  to  me,  and  was  perpetually  treading 
upon  my  toes.  But  this  I  did  not  mind,  for  he  was 
good  enough  to  point  out  to  me  the  various  Notabilities 
amongst  the  audience  or  upon  the  stage;  and  I  was 
greatly  marvelled  and  awed  by  the  wonderful  familiar- 
ity with  which  he  spoke  of  all  these  distinguished 
People. 

"There  sits  General  Monk.  Brave  old  (Jeorge!  By 
gad!  'twere  interesting  to  know  what  goes  on  inside 
that  square  head  of  his!  King  or  Protector,  which 
is  it  to  be?  Or  Protector  and  King!  George  knows; 
and  you  mark  my  words,  young  Sir,  George  will  be 
the  one  to  decide.  Old  Noll  is  sick;  he  can't  last  long. 
And  Mnster  Richard  hath  not  much  affection  for  his 
Father's  Friends — calls  them  reprobates  and  ungodly. 
Well!  can  you  see  George  being  rebuked  by  Master 
Richard  for  going  to  the  Play?" 

And  I,  not  being  on  such  intimate  terms  with  the 
Lord  Protector's  son  or  with  General  Monk,  could 
offer  no  opinion  on  the  subject.  And  after  awhile 
my  Neighbor  went  on  glibly: 

"Ah !  here  comes  my  Lady  Viner,  flaunting  silks 
and  satins.  Aye,  the  fair  Alice — his  third  wife,  mark 
you! — knows  how  to  spend  the  money  which  her  Lord 
hath  been  at  such  pains  to  scrape  together.  By  gad! 
who'd  have  thought  to  see  red-haired  Polly  Ann  so 
soon  after  the  demise  of  His  Grace!  See,  not  an 
inch  of  widows'  Weeds  doth  she  wear  in  honour  of  the 
old  dotard  who  did  her  the  infinite  favour  of  dying 
just  in  the  nick  of  time " 

And  so  on,  the  man  would  babble  in  a  continuous 
stream  of  talk.  You,  Mistress,  listened  to  him  open- 
mouthed,'  your  great  brown  Eyes  aglow  with  curiosity 
and  with  excitement.  You  and  I  knew  but  little  of 
those  great  Folk,  and  seeing  them  all  around  us,  pre- 
pared for  the  same  enjoyment  which  we  had  paid  to 
obtain,  made  us  quite  intoxicated  with  eagerness. 

Our  Neighbor,  who  of  a  truth  seemed  to  know  every- 
thing, expressed  great  surprise  at  the  fact  that  Old 
Noll — as  he  so  unceremoniously  named  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector— had  tolerated  the  opening  of  the  Cockpit. 
"But,"  he  added  sententiou.sly,  "Bill  Davenant  could 
wheedle  a  block  of  ice  out  of  the  devil,  if  he  chose." 

IV 

/^F  the  Play  I  remember  but  little.  I  was  in  truth 
^^  much  too  excited  to  take  it  all  in.  And  sitting  so 
near  to  you,  Mistress — for  the  place  was  overcrowded 
— my  knee  touching  yours,  your  dear  little  hand  dart- 
ing out  from  time  to  time  to  grip  mine  convulsively 
during  the  more  palpitating  moments  of  the  entertain- 
ment, was  quite  as  much  as  an  humble  Clerk's  brain 
could  hold. 


There  was  a 
great  deal  of 
Music — that  I  do 
remember.  Also 
that  the  enter- 
tainment was 
termed  an  opera 
and  that  the 
name  of  the  piece 
was  "The  Cruel- 
t  y  of  the 
Spaniards  in 
Peru."  My  omni- 
scient Neighbour 
told  me  presently 
that  no  doubt 
the  Performance 
was  an  artful 
piece  of  flattery 
on  the  part  of 
Bill  (meaning,  I 
suppose.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Davenant) 
who,  by  blacken- 
ing the  Spaniards 
made  Old  Noll's 
tyranny  appear 
like  bountiful 
mercies. 

But  I  didi  not 
like  to  hear  our 
Lord  Protector 
spoken  of  with 
such  levity.  More- 
over, my  Neigh- 
bour's incessant 
chatter  distract- 
ed me  from  the 
Stage. 

What  I  do  re- 
member more 
vividly  than  any- 
thing else  on  that  memorable  day  was  your  cry  of  de- 
light when  Mr.  Betterton  appeared  upon  the  stage. 
I  do  not  know  if  you  had  actually  spoken  with  him 
before;  I  certainly  had  never  even  seen  him.  Mr. 
Betterton  was  then  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Rhodes,  the 
bookseller,  and  it  was  entirely  against  the  judgment 
and  wishes  of  Mistress  Euphrosine  Baggs,  his  Sister, 
that  he  adopted  the  stage  as  an  additional  calling. 
I  know  that  there  were  many  high  words  on  that 
subject  between  Mr.  Betterton  and  Mistress  Euphro- 
sine, Mr.  Rhodes  greatly  supporting  the  young  man  in 
his  desire,  he  having  already  formulated  schemes 
of  his  own  for  the  management  of  a  Theatre,  and  ex- 
tolling the  virtues  of  the  Actor's  Art  and  the  vastly 
lucrative  state  thereof. 

But  Mistress  Euphrosine  would  have  none  of  it. 
Actors  were  rogues  and  vagabonds,  she  said,  ungodly 
Reprobates  who  were  unfit,  when  dead,  to  be  buried  in 
consecrated  ground.  She  would  never  consent  to  seeing 
a  Brother  of  hers  follow  so  disreputable  a  calling. 
From  high  words  it  came  to  an  open  quarrel,  and  though 
I  had  been  over  a  year  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Theophilua 
Baggs,  I  had  never  until  this  day  set  eyes  on  young 
Mr.  Betterton. 

LJE  was  not  taking  a  very  important  part  in  thei 
■*•  ■*■  Opera,  but  there  was  no  denying  the  fact  that  as 
soon  as  he  appeared  upon  the  Stage  his  handsome 
appearance  did  throw  every  other  Actor  into  the 
shade.  The  Ladies  in  the  boxes  gave  a  deep  sigh  of 
content,  gazing  on  him  with  admiring  eyes  and  bestow- 
ing loud  applause  upon  his  every  word.  And  when 
Mr.  Betterton  threw  out  his  arms  with  a  gesture 
"xpressive  of  a  noble  Passion  and  spoke  the  ringing 

lines:     "And  tell  me  then,  ye  sons  of  England "^ 

his  beautiful  voice  rising  and  falling  with  the  perfect 
cadence  of  an  exquisite  harmony — the  uproar  of  en- 
thusiasm became  wellnigh  deafening.  The  Ladies 
clapped  their  hands  and  waved  their  handkerchiefs, 
the  Gentlemen  stamped  their  feet  upon  the  floor;  and 
some,  lifting  their  hats,  threw  them  with  a  flourish 
upon  the  Stage,  so  that  anon  Mr.  Betterton  stood  with 
a  score  or  more  Hats  all  around  his  foot,  and  was 
greatly  perturbed  as  to  how  he  should  eort  them  out 
and  restore  them  to  their  rightful  owners. 

Ah,  it  was  a  glorious  day !  Nothing  could  mar  the 
perfection  of  its  cour.sp.  No!  not  even  the  rain  which 
presently  began  to  patter  over  the  Spectators,  and 
anon  fell  in  torrents,  so  that  those  who  were  in  the 
pit  had  to  beat  a  precipitate  retreat,  .scrambling  helter- 
skelter  over  the  benches  in  a  wild  endoavour  to  get 
under  cover. 

This  incident  somewhat  marred  the  harmony  of  the 
ending,  because  to  see  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  strug^ 
gling  and  scrambling  to  climb  from  bench  to  bench 
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under  a  deluge  of  rain,  was  in  truth  a  very  droll 
spectacle;  and  the  attention  of  those  in  the  boxes  was 
divided  between  the  happenings  on  the  Stage  and  the 
antics  of  the  rest  of  the  Audience. 

You  and  I,  fair  Mistress,  up  aloft  in  our  humble 
place,  were  far  better  sheltered  than  the  more  grand 
folk  in  the  pit.  I  put  your  cloak  around  your  shoulders 
to  protect  You  against  the  cold,  and  thus  sitting  close 
together,  my  knee  still  resting  against  yours,  we  watch- 
ed the  Performance  until  the  end. 


TTOW  we  went  home  that  afternoon  I  do  not  remem- 
ber.  I  know  that  it  was  raining  heavily  and  that 
we  got  very  wet.  But  this  caused  me  no  inconvenience, 
because  it  gave  me  the  privilege  of  placing  my  arm 
around  your  shoulders  so  as  to  keep  your  cloak  from 
falling.  Also  my  mind  was  too  full  of  what  I  had  seen 
to  heed  the  paltry  discomfort  of  a  wetting.  My  thoughts 
were  of  the  Play,  the  Music,  the  brilliant  Assembly; 
yours,  Mistress,  were  of  Mr.  Betterton.  Of  him  you 
prattled  all  the  way  home,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  topic.  And  if  your  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  that 
talented  Person  did  at  times  send  a  pang  of  sorrow 
through  my  heart.  You  at  least  were  unaware  of  my 
trouble.  Not  that  I  took  no  share  in  your  enthusiasm. 
I  did  it  whole-heartedly.  Never  had  I  admired  a  man 
before  as  I  did  Mr.  Betterton  on  that  day.  His  Pre- 
sence was  commanding,  his  Face  handsome,  his  Voice 
at  times  masterful  and  full  of  power,  at  others  infinitely 
sweet.  My  oflflcious  and  talkative  Neighbour,  just 
before  the  rain  came  down  and  rendered  him  dumb,  had 
remarked  to  me  with  a  great  air  of  knowledge  and  of 
finality: 

"Mark  my  word,  young  Sir,  England  will  hear  some- 
thing presently  of  Tommy  Betterton." 

It  was  not  until  we  reached  the  comer  of  Chancery 
Lane  that  we  were  forced  to  descend  to  the  Realities 
of  Life.  We  had  had  a  glorious  Day,  and  for  many 
hours  had  wholly  forgotten  the  many  annoyances  and 
discomforts  with  which  our  lives  were  beset.  Now 
we  were  a  little  tired  and  exceedingly  wet.  Mistress 
Euphrosine's  scoldings,  our  oft  empty  stomachs,  hard 
beds  and  cheerless  lives  loomed  once  more  largely  upon 
the  Horizon  of  our  mental  vision. 

Our  pace  began  to  slacken;  your  glib  tongue  was 
stilled.  Holding  hands  now,  we  hurried  home  in 
silence,  our  minds  stirred  by  a  still  vague  sense  of 
fear. 

Nor  was  that  fear  unjusti.'ied,  alas!  as  subsequent 
events  proved.  No  sooner  had  we  entered  the  House 
than  w^e  knew  that  we  were  discovered.  Mr.  Baggs' 
cloak  hung  up  in  the  hall,  revealed  the  terrifying  fact 
that  he  and  his  indomitable  Spouse  had  unaccountably 
returned  at  this  hour.  No  doubt  that  the  weather  was 
the  primary  cause  of  this  untoward  Event:  its  imme- 
diate result  was  a  volley  of  abuse  poured  upon  our 
heads  by  Mistress  Euphrosine's  eloquent  tongue.  We 
were  Reprobates'  Spawns  and  Children  of  the  Devil! 
We  were  Liars  and  Cheats  and  Thieves!  We  had 
deserved  God's  wrath  and  eternal  punishment! 
Heavens  above!  how  she  did  talk!  And  we,  alas! 
could  not  escape  that  vituperative  torrent. 

We  had  fled  into  the  kitchen  as  soon  as  we  had 
realized  that  we  were  fairly  caught;  but  Mistress 
Euphrosine  had  followed  us  thither  and  had  closed 
the  door  behind  her.  And  now,  standing  facing  us, 
her  large,  gaunt  body  barring  every  egress,  she  talked 
and  talked  until  You,  fair  Mistress,  gave  way  to  a 
passionate  flood  of  tears. 

All  our  pleasure,  our  joy,  had  vanished;  driven  hence 
by  the  vixenish  tongue  of  a  soured  Harridan.  I  was 
beside  myself  with  rage.  But  for  your  restraining 
influence.  I  could  have  struck  that  shrieking  Virago, 
and  for  ever  after  have  destroyed  what  was  the  very 
essence  of  my  life.  For  she  would  have  turned  me  out 
of  doors  then  and  there,  and  I  should  have  been  driven 
forth  from  your  presence,  perhaps  never  to  return. 

The  sight  of  your  Patience  and  of  your  Goodness 
helped  to  deaden  my  wrath.  I  hung  my  head  and  bit 
my  tongue  lest  it  should  betray  me  into  saying  things 
which  I  should  have  regretted  to  the  end  of  my  days. 

And  thus  that  memorable  day  came  to  a  close.  Some- 
how, it  stands  before  my  mind  as  would  the  first 
legible  page  in  the  Book  of  my  Life.  Before  it,  every- 
thing was  blurred;  but  that  page  is  clear.  I  can  read 
it  now,  even  after  five  years.  For  the  first  time, 
destiny  had  writ  on  it  two  names  in  bold,  indelible 
characters — yours,  Mistress,  and  that  of  Mr.  Better- 
ton.  Henceforth,  not  a  day  in  my  life  would  pass  with- 
out one  of  You  looming  largely  in  its  scheme. 

Joyce  Saunderson !  Tom  Betterton !  My  very 
pulses  seem  to  beat  to  the  tune  of  those  two  Names! 
I  knew  then,  by  one  of  those  subtle  intuitions  which  no 
Man  has  ever  succeeded  in  comprehending,  that 
Heaven  itself  had  intended  you  for  one  another.     How 


then  could  I  stand  by  and  see  the  wickedness  of  Man 
striving  to  interfere  with  the  decrees  of  God? 

CHAPTER   TWO 
The  Rift  Within  the  Lute 

I 

A  FTER  that  memorable  day,  Mistress,  we  were  like 
naughty  children  who  were  being  punished  for 
playing  truant  out  of  school.  For  weeks  and  months 
our  lives  went  on  with  dreary  monotony,  with  never 
a  chance  of  seeing  Something  of  that  outside  world 
of  which  we  had  caught  a  glimpse.  You  continued  to 
sew  and  to  scrub  and  to  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  a 
Scold.  I  went  on  copying  legal  Documents  till  my  very 
brain  appeared  atrophied,  incapable  of  a  single  happy 
thought  or  of  a  joyous  hope. 

Out  there  in  the  great  world,  many  things  were 
happening.  The  Lord  Protector  died;  his  son  succeed- 
ed. And  then  England  woke  to  the  fact  that  she  had 
never  cared  for  these  Regicides,  Republicans  and  Puri- 
tans, that  in  her  heart  she  had  always  loved  the 
Martyred  King  and  longed  to  set  his  Son  once  more 
upon  his  Throne. 

I  often  thought  of  my  loquacious  Neighbour  at  the 
play,  with  his  talk  of  Old  Noll  and  Master  Richard  and 
of  George.  For  George  Monk  in  truth  had  become  the 
man  of  the  hour;  for  he  it  was  who  was  bringing  King 
Charles  back  into  his  Kingdom  again. 

Two  years  had  gone  by  since  our  memorable  day  at 
the  play,  and  as  that  same  Neighbour  had  also  foretold, 
England  was  hearing  a  great  deal  about  Tom  Better- 
ton.  His  name  was  on  everyone's  lips.  Mr.  Rhodes, 
the  bookseller,  had  obtained  a  license  from  General 
Monk  to  get  a  Company  of  Actors  together,  and  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Cockpit  had  begun.  Then  it  was 
that  some  faint  echo  of  life  of  our  great  City  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  dull  purlieus  of  Mr.  Baggs'  house- 
hold; then  it  was  that  the  ring  of  the  fame  of  Mr. 
Betterton  even  caused  Mistress  Euphrosine  to  recall 
her  former  arbitrary  judgments. 

Everyone  now  was  talking  of  her  illustrious  Brother. 
General  Monk  himself  had  made  a  friend  of  him,  so 
had  Sir  John  Grenville,  who  was  the  King's  own  En- 
voy; and  those  who  were  in  the  know  prophesied  that 
His  Majesty  Himself  would  presently  honour  the 
eminent  Player  with  his  regard.  My  Lord  Rochester 
was  his  intimate  friend;  Sir  George  Etherege  was 
scarce  ever  seen  in  public  without  him.  Lord  Broghill 
had  vowed  that  the  English  Stage  was  made  famous 
throughout  the  Continent  of  Europe  by  the  super- 
lative excellence  of  Mr.  Betterton. 

To  such  eulogies,  coming  from  the  most  exalted 
Personages  in  the  land,  Mistress  Euphrosine  could  not 
turn  an  altogether  deaf  ear;  and  being  a  woman  of 
character  and  ambition,  she  soon  realized  that  her 
antagonism  to  her  illustrious  Brother  not  only  render- 
ed her  ridiculous,  but  might  even  prove  a  bar  to  Mr. 
Theophilus    Baggs'   advancement. 

The  first  step  towards  a  reconciliation  was  taken 
when  Mr.  Baggs  and  his  Spouse  went  together  to  the 
play  to  see  Mr.  Betterton  act  Solyman  in  a  play  called 
"The  Siege  of  Rhodes."  You  and  I,  Mistress,  were 
by  gi(»-qt  favour  allowed  to  -jo  too,  and  to  take  our 
places  in  that  same  Gallery  where  two  years  previously 
You  and  I  had  spent  such  happy  hours.  We  spoke  little 
to  one  another,  I  remember.  Our  hearts  were  full  of 
memories;  but  I  could  see  your  brown  eyes  lighten 
as  soon  as  the  eminent  Actor  walked  upon  the  stage. 
The  same  glamour  which  his  personality  had  thrown 
over  You  two  years  ago  was  stil;  there.  Nay!  it  was 
enhanced  an  hundredfold,  for  to  the  magnetic  presence 
of  the  iHon  was  now  added  the  suprem*;  magic  of  the 
Artist.  I  am  too  humble  a  scrivener,  fair  Lady,  to 
attempt  to  describe  Mr.  Betterton's  acting,  nor  do  I 
think  that  such  art  as  his  could  be  adequately  dis- 
cussed. Your  enjoyment  of  it  I  did  fully  share.  You 
devoured  him  with  your  eyes  while  he  was  on  the 
stage,  and  the  charm  of  his  voice  filled  the  crowded 
Theatre  and  silenced  every  other  sound.  I  knew  that 
the  world  had  ceased  to  exist  for  You  and  that  the 
mysterious  and  elusive  god  of  Love  had  hit  your  heart 
with  his  wayward  dart. 

I  thank  God  that  neither  then  nor  later  did  any 
feeling  of  bitterness  enter  into  my  Soul.  Sad  I  was, 
but  a  gentle  sadness  which  made  me  feel  mine  own 
unworthiness  even  whilst  I  prayed  that  You  might 
realize  your  heart's  desire. 

Strangely  enough,  it  was  at  the  very  moment  when 
I  first  understood  the  state  of  your  feelings  that  mine 
eyes,  a  little  dimmed  with  tears,  were  arrested  by  the 
.sight  of  a  young  and  beautiful  Lady,  who  sat  in  one 
of  the  boxes  not  very  far  from  our  point  of  vantage. 
I  wondered  then  what  it  was  about  her  that  thus  en- 
chained my  attention.  Of  a  truth,  she  was  singularly 
fair,  of  that  dainty  and  translucent  fairness  which  I 
for  one  have  never  been  able  to  admire,  but  which  is 


wont  to  set  Men's  pulses  beating  with  an  added  quick- 
ness— at  least,  so  I've  heard  it  said.  The  Lady  had 
blue  eyes,  en  exquisitely  white  skin,  her  golden  hair 
was  dressed  in  the  new  modish  fashion,  with  quaint 
litle  ringlets  all  around  her  low,  square  brow.  The 
face  was  that  of  a  Child,  and  yet  there  was  something 
about  the  firm  chin,  something  about  the  forehead  and 
the  set  of  the  lips  which  spoke  of  character  and  of 
strength  not  often  found  in  one  so  young. 

Immediately  behind  her  sat  a  young  Cavalier  of 
prepossessing  appearance,  who  obviously  was  whisper- 
ing pleasing  words  in  the  Lady's  shell-like  ear.  I  con- 
fess that  for  the  moment  I  longed  for  the  presence  of 
our  loquacious  Neighbour  of  two  years  ago.  He,  with- 
out doubt,  would  have  known  who  the  noble  young  Lady 
was  and  who  was  her  attentive  Cavalier.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  Progress  of  the  Play  once  more  riveted  mine 
attention  upon  the  Stage,  and  I  forgot  all  about  the 
beautiful  Lady  until  it  was  time  to  go.  Then  I  sought 
her  with  mine  eyes;  but  she  had  already  gone.  And 
I,  whilst  privileged  to  arrange  your  cloak  around  your 
shoulders,  realized  how  much  more  attractive  brown 
hair  was  than  fair,  and  how  brilliant  could  be  the 
sparkle  of  dark  eyes  as  against  the  more  languarous 
expression  of  those  that  are  blue. 

II 

T  WAS  not  present  at  the  time  that  you,  Mistress, 
^  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Betterton.  He 
came  to  the  house  originally  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
consulting  with  his  brother-in-law  on  a  point  of  Law, 
he  having  an  idea  of  joining  Sir  William  Davenant 
in  the  management  of  the  new  Theatre  which  that 
gentleman  was  about  to  open  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

The  season  in  London  promised  to  be  very  brilliant. 
His  Majesty  the  King  was  coming  into  his  own  once 
more.  Within  a  month  or  two  at  the  latest,  he  would 
land  at  Dover,  and  as  even  through  his  misfortunes 
and  exile  he  had  always  been  a  great  patron  of  the  arts 
of  Drama  r'.nd  Literature,  there  was  no  doubt  that  he 
would  give  his  gracious  patronage  to  such  enterprises 
as  Sir  William  Davenant  and  Mr.  Killigrew,  not  to 
mention  others,  had  already  in  view. 

No  doubt  that  Sir  William.  Davenant  felt  that  no 
Company  of  Actors  could  be  really  complete  without  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Betterton ;  and  we  all  knew  that 
both  he  and  Mr.  Killigrew  were  literally  fighting  one 
another  to  obtain  the  great  Actor's  services. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  it  was  Sir  William  who  won, 
and  thus  Mr.  Betterton  came  to  visit  Mr.  Theophilus 
Baggs  to  arrange  for  an  Indenture  whereby  he  was 
to  have  a  share  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  per- 
formances at  the  new  Theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

You,  Mistress,  will  remember  that  day  even  better 
than  I  do,  for  to  me  it  only  marked  one  more  stage 
on  the  dreary  road  of  my  uneventful  life,  whilst  for 
You  it  meant  the  first  pearl  in  that  jeweled  crown  of 
happiness  which  Destiny  hath  fashioned  for  You.  Mr. 
Baggs  had  sent  me  on  that  day  to  Richmond,  to  see  a 
client  of  his  there.  Whether  he  did  this  purposely, 
at  the  instance  of  Mistress  Euphrosine  in  order  to  get 
me  out  of  the  way,  I  know  not.  In  her  estimation  1 
was  supposed  to  have  leanings  for  the  Actor's  pro- 
fession in  those  days — surely  a  foolish  supposition, 
seeing  how  unprepossessing  was  my  appearance  and 
how  mediocre  my  intellect. 

Without  doubt,  however,  could  she  have  read  the 
secrets  of  your  soul,  Mistress,  she  would  have  sent 
You  on  an  errand  too,  to  a  remote  corner  of  England, 
or  had  locked  you  up  in  your  room,  ere  you  came  face 
to  face  with  the  great  Man  whose  personality  and 
visage  were  already  deeply  graven  upon  your  heart. 

But  her  futile,  unamiable  mind  was  even  then  torn 
between  the  desire  to  make  a  brave  show  of  prosperity 
before  her  illustrious  Brother  and  to  welcome  him  as 
the  friend  and  companion  of  great  Gentlemen,  and  the 
old  puritanical  spirit  within  her  which  still  looked  upon 
Actors  as  rogues  and  vagabonds,  men  upon  whom  God 
would  shower  some  very  special,  altogether  terrible 
curses  for  their  loose  and  immoral  lives. 

Thus  Mistress  Euphrosine's  treatment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Actor  was  ever  contradictory.  She  did  her 
best  to  make  him  feel  that  she  despised  him  for  his 
calling,  yet  nevertheless  she  fawned  upon  him  because 
of  his  connections  with  the  Aristocracy.  Even  sub- 
sequently, when  Mr.  Betterton  enjoyed  not  only  the 
patronage  but  the  actual  friendship  of  His  Majesty 
the  King,  Mistress  Euphrosine's  attitude  towards  him 
was  always  one  of  pious  scorn.  He  might  be  enjoying 
the  protection  of  an  earthly  King,  but  what  was  that 
in  comparison  with  his  sister's  intimacy  with  God?  He 
might  consort  with  Dukes,  but  she  would  anon  make 
one  in  a  company  of  Angels,  amongst  whom  such  re- 
probates as  Actors  would  never  find  a  place. 
Continu£d  on  page  82 
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CLATAWA  had  put  racinp  in 
Walla  Walla  in  cold  storage. 
You  can't  have  any  kind  of 
sport  with  one  individual,  horse  or 
man,  and  Clatawa  had  beaten  every- 
thing so  decisively  that  the  gamblers 
sat  down  with  blank  faces  and  asked : 
"What's  the  use?" 

Horse  racing  had  been  a  civic  in- 
stitution, a*  daily  round  of  joyous 
thrills — a  commendable  medium 
for  the  circulation  of  gold.  The 
Nez  Perces  Indians,  who  owned  that 
garden  of  Eden,  the  Palouse  country, 
and  were  rich,  would  troop  into  Walla 
Walla,  long  rolls  of  twenty-dollar 
gold  pieces  plugged  into  a  snake-like 
skin  till  the  thing  resembled  a  black 
sausage,  and  bet  the  coins  as  though 
they  were  nickels. 

It  was  a  lovely  town,  with  its 
straggling  clap-boarded  buildings,  its 
U.S.  Cavalry  post,  its  wide-open 
dance  halls  and  gambling  palaces:  it 
was  a  live  town  was  Walla  Walla, 
squatting  there  in  the  centre  of  a  great  luxuriant  plain, 
twenty  miles  or  more  from  the  Columbia  and  Snake 
Rivers. 

Snaky  Dick  had  roped  a  big  bay  with  black  points 
that  was  lord  of  a  harem  of  wild  mares;  he  had  speed 
iind  stamina,  and  also  brains;  so  they  named  hira 
"Clatawa,"  that  is  "The-ono-who-goes-quiek." 

When  Clatawa  found  that  men  were  not  terrible 
creatures  he  chummed  in,  and  enjoyed  the  gambling, 
and  the  racing,  and  the  high  living  like  any  other 
creature  of  brains. 

He  was  about  three-quarter  warm  bloed.  How  the 
mixture  came  nobody  knew.  Some  half-bred  mare, 
carrying  a  foal,  had  perhaps  escaped  from  one  of  the 
great  breeding  ranches,  such  as  the  "Scissors  Brand 
Ranch"  where  the  sires  were  thoroughbred,  and  drop- 
ped her  baby  in  the  herd.  And  the  colt,  not  being  raced 
to  death  as  a  two-year-old,  had  grown  into  a  big,  up- 
standing bay,  with  perfect  unblemished  bone,  lungs  like 
a  blacksmith's  bellows,  and  sinews  that  played  through 
unruptured  sheaths.  His  courage,  too,  had  not  been 
broken  by  the  whip  and  spur  of  pin-head  jocks. 
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some  other  equine  looked  him  in  the  eye  as  they  fought 
it  out  stride  for  stride,  no  man  could  just  say  what 
the  cold  blood  would  do:  it  was  so  apt  to  quit. 

AT  first  Walla  Walla  rejoiced  when  Snaky  Dick  iwih- 
menced  to  make  the  Nez  Perces  horses  look  like  pack 
mules;  but  now  had  come  the  time  when  thure  was  no 
one  to  fight  the  "champ,"  and  the  game  was  on  the 
hog,  as  Iron  Jaw  Blake  declared. 

Then  Iron  .law  and  Snaggle  Tooth  Boone,  and 
I)eath-on-the-truil  Carson  formed  themselves  into  a 
committee  of  three  to  ameliorate  the  monotony. 

They  were  a  picturesque  trio.  Carson  was  a  sombre 
individual,  architecturally  resembling  a  leafless  gaunt- 
limbed  pine,  for  he  lacked  but  a  scant  half-inch  of 
being  seven  feet  of  bone  and  whip-cord. 

Years  l>efore  he  had  gone  out  over  the  trail  that 
wound  amongst  sage  bush  and  pink-flowered  ball  cactus 


up  into  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains 
with  "Irish"  Fagan.  Months  after 
he  came  back  alone:  more  sombre, 
more  gaunt,  more  sparing  of  speech, 
and  had  offered  casually  the  state- 
ment that,  "Fagan  met  death  on  the 
trail."  This  laconic  epitome  of  a 
gigantic  event  had  crystallized  into  a 
moniker  for  Carson,  and  he  became 
solely  "Death-on-the-trail." 

Snaggle  Tooth  Boone  had  a  wolf- 
like fang  on  the  very  doorstep  of  his 
upper  jaw,  so  it  required  no  powerful 
inventive  faculty  to  rechristen  him 
with  aptitude. 

Blake  was  not  only  iron-jawed 
physically,  but  all  his  dealings  were 
of  the  bull-headed  order;  finesse  was 
as  foreign  to  Iron  Jaw  as  caviare  to 
a  Siwash. 

So  this  triu::ivirate  of  decorative 
citizens,  with  Iron  Jaw  as  penman, 
wrote  to  Reilly  at  Portland.  Oregon, 
to  send  in  a  horse  good  enough  to  beat 
Clatawa,  and  a  jock  to  ride  him. 
Iron  Jaw's  directions  were  specific,  lengthy;  going  into 
detail.  He  knew  that  a  thoroughbre<l,  even  a  selling 
plater,  would  be  good  enough  to  take  the  mea.<ure  of 
any  cross-bred  horse,  no  matter  how  good  the  latter 
apparently  was,  running  in  s<-rub  races.  He  also  knew 
the  value  of  weight  as  a  handicap,  and  the  Walla  Walla 
•aces  were  all  matches  catch  weight  up.  So  he  wrote 
'  Reilly  to  send  him  a  tall,  slim  rider  who  could  pad 
lip  with  clothes-  — '  '  "k  the  part  of  an  able  'lodicl 
cow  puncher. 

IT  was  a  pleasing  line  of  endeavor  to  Reilly — he  ju^^t 
loved  that  sort  of  thing;  trimming  "come-on»"  was 
right  in  his  mitt.  He  fulfilled  the  commissjion  to  per- 
fection, sending  up,  by  the  flat  river  steamer,  the 
Maid  of  Palouse,  what  appeared  to  be  an  ordinary  black 
ranch  cow-pony  in  charge  of  Texas  Sam,  a  cow  pun- 
cher. F'rom  Lewiston.  the  head  of  navigation,  Texa^ 
Sam  rode  his  horse  behind  the  old  Concord  coat  1 
the  twenty-five  miles  of  trail  to  Walla  Walla. 

The  endeavor  had  gone  through  with  swift  sni  om 
nc«s.     Nobody  but  Iron  Jaw,  Death-on-the-trail,  and 
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Snaggle  Tooth  knew  of  the  possibilities  that  lurked  in 
the  long  chapp-legged  Texas  Sam  and  the  thin,  rakish, 
black  horse  that  he  called  Horned  Toad. 

As  one  spreads  bait  as  a  decoy,  Sam  was  given 
money  to  flash,  and  instructed  in  the  art  of  fool  talk. 

Iron  Jaw  was  banker  in  this  game;  while  Snaggle 
Tooth  ran  the  wheel  and  faro  lay-out  in  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  Saloon.  So,  when  Texas  dribbled  a  thousand 
dollars  across  the  table,  bucking  the  tiger,  it  was  show 
money;  a  thousand  that  Iron  Jaw  had  passed  him 
earlier  lu  the  evening,  and  which  Snaggle  Tooth  would 
priss  bi'ck  to  its  owner  in  the  morning. 

There  was  no  hurry  to  spring  the  trap.  Texas  Sam 
allowed  that  he  himself  was  an  uncurried  wild  horse 
from  the  great  desert,  that  he  was  all  woo!  and  a  yard 
wi;le;  that  he  could  lick  his  fighting  weight  in  wild 
cats ;  and  bet  on  anything  he  fancied  till  the  cows  came 
home  with  their  tails  between  thoir  legs.  And  all  the 
time  he  drank;  he  would  drink  with  anybody,  and 
anybody  might  drink  with  him.  This  was  no 
piking  game,  for  the  three  students  of  get-it-in-big- 
wads  had  declared  for  a  coup  that  would  cause  Walla 
"Walla  to  stand  up  on  its  hind  legs  and  howl. 

Of  course  Snaky  Dick  and  his  clique  cast  covetous 
eyes  on  the  bank  roll  that  Texas  showed  an  inkling  of 
when  he  flashed  his  gold.  That  Texas  had  a  horse  was 
the  key  to  the  whole  situation;  ahorse  that  he  was  never 
tired  of  describing  as  the  king-pin  cow-pony  from 
Kalamazoo  to  Kamschatka;  a  spring-heeled  antelope 
that  could  run  rings  around  any  cayuse  that  had  ever 
looked  through  a  halter. 

But  Snaky  Dick  went  slow.  Some  night  when  Texas 
was  full  of  hop  he'd  rush  him  for  a  match.  Indeed 
the  Clatawa  crowd  had  the  money  ready  to  plunk  down 
when  the  psychological  pitch  of  Sam's  Dutch  courage 
had  arrived. 

IT  was  all  going  swimmingly,  both  ends  of  Walla 
Walla  being  played  against  the  middle,  so  to  speak, 
when  the  "unknown  quantity"  drifted  into  the  game. 

A  tall,  lithe  man,  with  small,  placid  gray  eyes  set  in  a 
tanned  face,  rode  up  out  of  the  sage  brush  astride  a 
buckskin  horse  on  his  way  to  Walla  Walla.  He  looked 
like  a  casual  cowpuncher  riding  into  town  with  the 
laudable  purpose  of  tying  the  faro  outfit  hoof  and  horn, 
and,  incidentally,  showing  what  could  be  done  to  a  bar 
when  a  man  was  in  earnest  and  had  the  mazuma. 

As  the  buckskin  leisurely  loped  down  the  trail-road 
that  ran  from  the  cavalry  barracks  to  the  heart  of 
Walla  Walla,  his  rider  became  aware  of  turmoil  in  the 
suburbs.  In  front  of  a  neat  little  cottage,  the  windows 
of  which  held  flowers  partly  shrouded  by  lace  curtains, 
a  lathy  individual,  standing  beside  a  rakish  black 
horse,  was  orating  with  Bacchanalian  vehemence. 
Gathered  from  his  blasphemous  narrative  he  knew 
chronologically  the  past  history  of  a  small  pretty 
woman  with  peroxided  hair,  who  stood  in  the  open 
door.  He  must  have  enlarged  on  the  sophistication  of 
her  past  life,  for  the  little  lady,  with  a  crisp  oath, 
called  the  declaimer  a  liar  and  a  seven-times  misplaced 
offspring. 

The  rider  of  the  buckskin  checked  his  horse,  threw 
his  right  leg  loosely  over  the  saddle,  and  restfully  con- 
templated the  exciting  film. 

The  irate  and  also  inebriated  man  knew  that  he  had 
drawn  on  his  imagination,  but  to  be  told  in  plain  words 
that  he  was  a  liar  peeved  him.  With  an  ugly  oath  he 
swung  his  quirt,  and  sprang  forward,  as  if  he  would 
bring  its  lash  down  on  the  decollete  shoulders  of  the 
woman. 

At  that  instant  something  that  looked  like  a  boy  shot 
through  the  door  as  though  thrust  from  a  catapult,  and 
landed,  head  on,  in  the  bread  basket  of  the  cantanker- 
ous one,  carrying  him  off  his  feet. 

The  man  on  the  buckskin  chuckled,  and  slipped  to 
the  ground. 

But  the  boy  had  shot  his  bolt,  so  to  speak;  the  big 
man  he  had  tumbled  so  neatly  soon  turned  him,  and, 
rising,  was  about  to  drive  a  boot  into  the  little  fellow's 
ribs.  I  say  about  to,  for  just  then  certain  fingers  of 
steel  twined  themselves  in  his  red  neckerchief,  he  was 
yanked  volte  face,  and  a  fist  drove  into  his  midriff. 

Of  cour.se  his  animosity  switched  to  the  newcomer; 
but  as  he  essayed  a  grapple  the  driving  fist  caught  him 
quite  neatly  on  the  north-east  corner  of  his  jaw.  He 
sat  down,  the  goggle  stare  of  his  eyes  suggesting  that 
he  contemplated  a  trip  to  dreamland. 

npHE  little  woman  now  darted  forward,  crying  in  a 
•*■  voice  whose  gladness  swam  in  tears:  "Bulldog 
Cariiey!  You  always  man — you  beaut!"  She  would 
have  twined  her  arms  about  Bulldog,  but  the  placid 
gray  eyes,  so  full  of  quiet  aloofness,  checked  her. 

But  the  man's  voice  was  soft  and  gentle  as  he  said: 
"The  same  Bulldog,  Molly,  girl.  Glad  I  happened 
along." 

He  turned  to  the  quarrelsome  one  who  had  staggered 
to  his  feet:     "You  ride  away  before  I  get  cross." 


The  man  addressed  looked  into  the  gray  eyes 
switched  on  to  his  own  for  inspection;  then  he  turned, 
mounted  the  black,  and  throwing  over  his  shoulder, 
"I'll  get  you  for  this.  Mister  Butter-in!"  rode  away. 

The  other  party  to  the  rough-and-tumble,  winded, 
had  erected  his  five  feet  of  length,  and  with  a  palm 
pressed  against  his  chest  was  emitting  between  wheezy 
coughs  picturesque  words  of  encomium  upon  Bulldog, 
not  without  derogatory  reflections  upon  the  man  who 
had  ridden  away. 

In  the  midst  of  this  vocal  cocktail  he  broke  off  sud- 
denly to  exclaim  in  astonishment: 

"Holy  Gawd!" 

Then  he  scuttled  past  Carney,  slipped  a  finger 
through  the  ring  of  the  buckskin's  snaffle  and  peered 
into  the  horse's  face  as  if  he  had  found  a  long-lost 
friend. 

Perhaps  the  buckskin  remembered  him  too,  for  he 
pressed  a  velvet  mouse-colored  muzzle  against  the  lad's 
cheek  and  whispered  something. 

The  little  man  ran  a  hand  up  and  down  the  horse's 
cancn-bones  with  the  inquisitiveness  of  a  blind  man 
reading  raised  print. 

Then  he  turned  to  Carney  who  had  been  chatting 
with  Molly  and  asked:  "Where  the  hell  d'you  get 
Waster?" 

A  faint  smile  twitched  the  owner's  tawny  mustache, 
chased  away  by  a  little  cloud  of  anger,  for  in  that 
land  of  many  horse-stealings  to  ask  a  man  how  he  had 
come  by  his  horse  savored  of  discourtesy.  But  it  was 
only  a  little  wizzen-faced,  flat-chested  friend  of  Molly's. 
So  Carney  smiled  again,  and  answered  by  asking: 

"Gentle-voiced  kidaloona,  explain  what  you  mean  by 
the  Waster.  That  chum  of  m.ine's  name  is  Pat — 
Patsy,  boy,  often  enough." 

"Pat  nothin'!  nor  Percy,  nor  Willie;  he's  just  plain 
old  Waster  that  I  won  the  Ranch  Stakes  on  in  Butte, 
four  years  ago." 

"Guess   again,   kid,"    Carney   suggested. 

"Holy  Mike!  Say,  boss,  if  you  could  think  like  you 
can  punch  you'd  be  all  right.  That's  Waster.  Listen, 
Mister  Cowboy,  while  I  tell  you  'bout  his  friends  and 
relatives.  He's  by  Gambler's  Money  out  of  Scotch 
Lassie,  whose  breedin'  runs  back  to  Prince  Charlie: 
Gambler's  Money  was  by  Spendthrift;  and  his  sire  was 
imported  Australian,  whose  grandsire  was  the  English 
horse  Melbourne.     D'you  get  that,  sage-brush  rider?" 

"I  hear  sounds.    Tinkle  again,  little  man." 

j\/fOLLY  laughed,  her  white  teeth  and  honest  blue 
eyes  discounting  the  false-tinted  yellow  hair  until 
the  face  looked  good. 

The  little  man  stretched  out  an  arm,  at  the  end  of  it 
a  thin  finger  levelled  at  the  buckskin's  head : 

"Have  you  ever  took  notice  of  them  lop  ears?" 

"Once — which  was  continuous." 

"And  you  thought  there  was  a  jackass  strain  in 
him,  eh?" 

"Pat  looked  good  to  me  all  the  time,  ears  and  all." 

"Well  them  sloppy  listeners  are  a  throw-back  to 
Melbourne — he  was  like  that.  I've  read  he  was  a 
mean-lookin'  cuss,  with  weak  knees;  but  he  was  all 
horse;  and  aint  Waster  got  bad  knees?  And  don't  he 
get  that  buckskin  from  Spendthrift,  who  was  a  chest- 
nut, same's  his  dad,  Australian?"  This  seemed  a  direct 
query  for  he  broke  off  to  cough. 

"Go  on,  lad — " 

"Excuse  me,  sorry — "  Molly  wag  speaking — "this  is 
Mackay,  Billy.  My  old  Vassar  chum,  Bessie,  his  sister, 
wished  him  on  me  a  month  ago  to  see  what  God's 
country  could  do  for  that  busted  chest." 

The  little  man  was  impatient  over  the  switch  to  him- 
self— the  horse  was  the  thing. 

"If  it  wasn't  for  them  dicky  forelegs — Gawd!  What 
a  horse  Waster'd  been !  And  if  his  owner,  Leatherhead 
Mike  Doyle,  had  kept  the  weight  offen  him  he'd  've  stood 
up  anyway,  for  he  was  the  truest  thing.  Say,  Bulldog 
— don't  m.ind  me,  I  like  that  name,  it  talks  good — 
Waster  didn't  need  no  blinkers;  he  didn't  need  no  spurs; 
he  didn't  need  no  whip — I'd  as  lief  hit  a  child  with  the 
bud  as  hit  him.  He'd  just  break  his  heart  tryin'. 
Waster  was  Leatherhead's  meal  ticket,  dicky  knees  and 
all,  till  he  threw  a  splint.  It  was  the  weight — a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  pounds  the  handicapper  give  him  in 
the  Gold  Range  Stakes  at  a  mile-and-a-quarter;  and 
he  was  leadin'  into  the  stretch  and  finished,  fightin',  on 
three  legs.  He  was  beat,  of  course,  and  Leatherhead 
was  broke,  and  I  never  see  Waster  again.  A  trombone 
player  in  a  beer  garden  would  have  known  the  little 
cuss  with  them  hot-jointed  knees  couldn't  pack  weight, 
and  would  've  scratched  him." 

/^ARNEY  put  a  hand  caressingly  on  Jockey  Mackay's 
^  shoulder,  saying:  "You  stand  pat  with  me,  kid — 
your  heart  is  about  human,  I  guess.  What  was  that 
Grandfather-of-maverick's,  the  hostile  person's  game?" 


Molly  explained  with  a  certain  amount  of  asperity: 

"He'd  seen  me  down  in  the  Del  Monte  joint,  and 
thought — well,  he  was  filled  up  on  Chinese  rum.  He 
wasn't  none  too  much  like  a  man  in  anything  he  said 
or  done,  but  I  was  standin'  for  him  so  long  as  he  don't 
get  plumb  Injun." 

"Injun?  Cripes!  An  Injun's  a  drug-store  gent  com- 
pared to  that  stiff.  Slimy  Red,"  Billy  objected. 

"Yes,  that's  what  started  it.  Bulldog — Billy  knew 
him." 

"Knew  him — huh!  Slimy  Red  was  the  crookedest 
rider  that  ever  throwed  a  leg  over  a  horse.  He  used 
to  give  his  own  father  the  wrong  steer  and  laugh  when 
the  old  man's  money  was  burnt  up  on  a  horse  that  fin- 
ished in  the  ruck." 

"He  comes  in  here  palmin'  off  the  moniker  of  Texas 
Sam,  a  big  ranch  guy  that  sees  blood  on  the  moon 
when  he's  out  for  a  time,"  Molly  helped  with. 

"I  didn't  know  him  at  first,"  the  little  man  admitted, 
"his  face  bein'  a  garden  of  black  alfalfa,  till  I  sees 
that  the  crop  is  red  for  half-an-inch  above  the  surface 
where  it  had  pushed  through  the  dye.  Then  he  says, 
'I'll  bet  my  left  eye  agin  your  big  toe,'  and  I'm  on,  for 
that's  a  great  sayin'  with  Slimy  Red  Smith — he  was 
Slimy  Red  hisself.  And  politely,  not  givin'  the  game 
away,  but  callin'  him  'Texas,'  I  suggests  that  me  and 
Molly  is  goin'  to  sing  hymns  for  a  bit,  and  that  he'd 
best  push  on." 

"Soon's  Billy  warbles,  'Good-bye,  stranger',"  Molly 
laughed,  "this  Texas  person  goes  up  in  the  air.  Well, 
you  see  the  finish,  Bulldog." 

'T^HE  little  man  had  wrestled  a  coughing  spell  into 

subjection  and  with  apparent  inconsistency  asked: 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  rainin'  bulldogs,  Mr.  Carney?" 

Carney  nodded,  a  suspicion  flashing  upon  him  that 
the  weak  chest  was  twin  brother  to  a  weak  brain  in 
Billy  the  Jock. 

"Well,  it's  been  rainin'  discard  race-horses  about 
Walla  Walla." 

"Much  of  a  storm?" 

"They're  comin'  kind  of  thick.  There's  yours. 
Waster,  and  Slimy  Red  has  got  Ding  Dong;  he's  out 
of  Weddin'  Bells  by  Tambourine." 

"Are  you  in  a  hurry,  Bulldog?"  Molly  asked,  fancy- 
ing that  Carney's  well-known  courtesy  was  perhaps  the 
father  of  his  apparent  interest. 

"I  was,  Molly,  till  I  saw  you,"  he  answered  gracious- 
ly, a  gentle  smile  lighting  up  his  stern  features. 

"Oh,  you  gentleman  knight  of  the  road — always  the 
silver-tongued  Bulldog.  There's  a  bottle  inside  with 
a  gold  necktie  on  it,  waitin'  for  a  real  man  to  pull  the 
cork.      Come  on,  kid  Billy." 

The  boy  looked  at  Carney,  and  the  latter  said:  "It's 
been  a  full  moon  since  I  pattered  with  anybody  about 
anything  but  fat  pork  and  sundown.  We'll  accept  the 
little  lady's  invitation." 

"I  can  give  Waster  four  quarts  of  oats,  Mr.  Carney; 
I've  been  ridin'  in  the  way  of  a  cure." 

Carney  laughed.  "You're  a  sure  little  bit  of  all  right, 
kid;  the  horse  first  when  it  comes  to  grub — ^that's  me; 
but  I'll  feed  Pat  when  he's  bedded  for  the  night." 

Inside  the  cottage  Molly  and  Bulldog  jaunted  back 
over  the  life  trail  upon  which  they  had  met  at  different 
times  and  in  divers  places. 

But  Jockey  Mackay  had  been  thrown  back  into  his 
life's  environment  at  sight  of  Waster.  He  was  as 
full  of  racing  as  the  wine  bottle  was  full  of  bubbles; 
like  the  wine  he  effervesced : 

"You  been  here  in  Walla  Walla  before?"  he  asked 
Carney,  breaking  in  on  the  memory  of  a  funny  some- 
thing that  had  happened  when  Molly  and  Bulldog  were 
both  in  Denver. 

"Some  time  since,"  Carney  replied. 

"D'  you  know  about  Clatawa?" 

"Is  it  a  mine  or  a  cocktail,  Billy?" 

"Clatawa's  a  horse." 

"I  might  have  known,"  Carney  murmured  resignedly. 

Then  the  little  man  narrated  of  Clatawa,  and  the 
fatuous  belief  Walla  Walla  held  that  a  horse  with  cold 
blood  in  his  veins  could  gallop  fast  enough  to  keep 
himself  warm.  He  waxed  indignant  over  this,  declar- 
ing that  boneheads  that  held  such  crazy  ideas  ought 
to  be  bled  white,  that  is  in  a  monetary  way. 

CARNEY,  being  a  Chevalier  d'Industrie,  had  a  keen 
nose  for  oblique  enterprises,  but  up  to  the  present 
he  had  enjoyed  the  little  man's  chatter  simply  because 
he  loved  horses  himself;  but  at  this,  the  Clatawa 
disease,  he  pricked  his  ears. 

"What  is  your  unsavory  acquaintance.  Slimy  Red, 
doing  here  with  Ding  Dong?"  he  asked. 

A  cunning  smile  twisted  the  lad's  bluish  lips  as  he 
lighted  a  cigarette. 

"Slimy  Red  is  padded,"  he  vouchsafed  after  a  puff 
at  the  cigarette. 
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"Padded!"  Molly  exclaimed,  her  blue  eyes  rounding,   and  rider  to  trim  Clatawa,  and  turn  an  honest  penny." 


"Sure  thing.  That  herrin'  gut  can  ride  at  a  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds.  He's  a  steeplechase  jock,  gen- 
er'ly,  though  he's  good  on  the  flat,  too.  He's  got  a 
couple  of  sweaters  on  under  that  corduroy  jacket  to 
make  him  look  big." 

Carney  laughed.  "That  explains  something.  When 
I  pushed  my  fist  against  bis  stomach  I  thought  it  had 
gone  clean  through — it  sank  to  the  wrist;  it  was  just 
as  though  I  had  punched  a  bag  of  feathers." 

"But  the  upper  cut  was  there  all  right  Mr.  Carney;  it 
was  a  loolapalcosa." 

"Why  all  the  clothes?"  Molly  asked. 

"I've  been  dopin'  it  out,"  the  boy  answered.    "It's  all 
match  races  here,  catch  weights;  there  aint  one  of  them 
could  ride  a  flat  car  without  given'  it  the  slows,  but  they 
know  what  weight 
is  in  a  race;  they 
know  you  can  pile 
enough    on    to 
bring  a  cart  horse 
and    a   winner   of 
the     Brooklyn 
Handicap    to- 
gether." 

"I  see,"  Carney 
said  contempla- 
tively; "Slimy 
Red,  if  he  makes  a 
match,  figures  to 
get  a  big  pull  in 
the  weights." 

"Sure  thing, 
Mike;  Walla 
Walla  will  bet  the 
family  plate  on 
Clatawa;  they'll 
go  down  hook, 
line,  and  sinker, 
and  then  some. 
They'll  fall  for 
the  clothes  and 
think  Slimy 
weighs  a  hundred 
and  seventy. 
D'you  get  it?" 

"Fancy  I  do," 
Carney  chuckled. 
"T  h  e  avaricious 
Mister  Red  is 
probably  here  on 
a  missionary  ven- 
ture; he  aims  to 
separate  these 
godless  ones  from 
the  root  of  evil 
through  having  a 
trained  thorough- 
bred,  and  an 
ample  pull  in  the 
weight." 

"Now  you're  talkin',"  Jockey  Mackay  declared. 
Then  he  relapsed  into  a  meditative  silence,  sipping  his 
wine  as  he  correlated  .several  possibilities  suggested  by 
the  rainfall  of  racing  horses  in  Walla  Walla. 

/^ARNEY  and  Molly  drifted  into  desultory  talk  again. 
^^        After  a  time  Billy  spoke. 

"It  aint  on  the  cards  that  a  lot  of  money  is  comin'  to 
Slimy  Red — he  don't  deserve  it;  he  ought  to  be  trim- 
med hisself." 

"He  sure  ought,"  Molly  corroborated. 

"Hell!"  the  little  man  exclaimed;  "nobody  could 
never  trim  Red  'cause  he  never  had  nothin'.  I  got  it! 
Somebody  in  Walla  Walla  is  the  angel ;  and  Red'll  get 
a  rake-off.  He  don't  own  Ding  Dong;  he  couldn't  own  a 
lead  pad;  booze  gets  his." 

"Billy,"  Molly's  face  went  serious;  "I  can  guess  it  in 
once — Iron  Jaw!  Oh,  ge«!  I've  been  blind.  Iron 
Jaw,  and  Snaggle  Tooth,  and  Death-on-the-trail  aint 
men  to  cotton  to  a  coot  like  Slimy  Red;  they're 
gamblers,  and  don't  .stand  for  anything  that  aint  a 
man,  only  ju.st  while  they  take  his  roll.  They've  been 
nursin' this  four-flusher.  It's  been  'Hello,  Texas!' and, 
'Have  a  drink,  Texas.'    I've  got  it" 

"Fancy  you  have,  Molly,"  Bulldog  submitted. 

"Gawd!  that's  the  combination,"  Billy  declared.  "I 
was  right." 

"And  Iron  Jaw  has  got  a  down  on  Snaky  Dick  that 
owns  Clatawa  over  some  bad  split  in  bets,"  Molly 
added. 

"The  old  game,"  Carney  laughed.  "When  thieves 
fall  out  honest  men  win  a  bet.  It  would  appear  from 
the  evidence  that  Iron  Jaw  Blake — I  know  his  method 
of  old — has  sent  out  and  got  some  one  to  ship  in  a  horse 


"You're  gettin'  warm.  Bulldog,  as  we  used  to  say  in 
that  child's  game,"  Molly  declared.  "I  'Know  the  pippin: 
one  Reilly  at  Portland.  I  heard  Iron  Jaw  and  this 
Texas  talkin'  about  him." 

Carney  turned  toward  the  little  man.  "What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it,  Billy — do  we  draw  cards?" 

Billy  sprang  from  his  chair,  and  paced  the  floor  ex- 
citedly. "Holy  Mike!  there  never  was  such  a  chance. 
Waster  can  trim  Ding  Dong  to  a  certainty  at  a  mile- 
and-a-quarter.  See,  Bulldog,  that's  his  distance;  he's 
a  stayer  from  Stayville;  but  he  can't  pack  weight — 
don't  forget  that.    If  you  rode  him — let's  see — " 

'TpHE  little  man  stood  back  and  eyed  critically  the 
-*■  tall  package  of  bone  and  muscle,  that,  while  it  sug- 
gested no  surplus  flesh,  would  weigh  well. 


B^ 


1  0  o  k  i 

match 

Dong. 


Chokiiiff,    splutterinK.    he    found    himself    looking    into    the    bore    of    a    Kun 


"You're  a  hundred  and  seventy-flve  pounds,  and  you 
ride  in  one  of  'em  rockin'  chairs  that'll  tip  the  beam  at 
forty  pounds.  What  chance?  Slimy'll  have  a  five 
pound  saddle;  he  could  weigh  in,  saddle  and  all,  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five.  You'd  be  takin'  on  a  handicap  of 
ninety  pounds.     What  chance?" 

"I  might  get  an  Indian  boy,"  Carney  suggested. 

"You  might  get  a  doll  or  a  pet  monkey,"  Billy  sneer- 
ed.   "What  chance?" 

"And  they  all  work  for  Iron  Jaw,"  Molly  advised; 
"they'd  blow  it;  he'd  bribe  them  to  pull  the  horse." 

"What  chance?"  Billy  repeated  with  the  mournful 
persistency  of  a  parrot.  "Guess  I'll  go  out  and  tell 
Waster  to  forget  he's  a  gentleman  and  go  on  pluggin' 
among  the  sage  brush  as  a  cow-pony. 

Carney  rose  when  Billy  had  gone,  saying:  "Fancy 
I'll  drift  on  to  the  rest-joint,  Molly.  I  rather  want  to 
hold  converse  with  one  Jack  the  Wolf  while  the  seeing's 
good,  if  he's  about." 

"Good-bye,  Bulldog,"  Molly  answered,  and  her  blue 
eyes  followed  the  figure  that  slipped  so  gracefully 
through  the  door,  their  depths  holding  a  look  that  was 
beautiful  in  its  honest  admiration. 

T>1LLY  was  tickling  a  lop  ear  on  the  buckskin. 
■*-'       "Mr.  Carney,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  one  eye  on 
the  cabin  door,  "you  heard  what  Molly  said  about  Bessie 
wishin'  me  on  her,  didn't  you?" 

"Uh-huh!" 

"Let  me  give  you  the  straight  info.  Molly  sent  the 
money  to  Bessie  to  bring  me  here;  we  was  both  broke. 
Then  I  found  out  Bessie  had  been  gettin'  it  for  a  year 
from  her,  'cause  I  was  sick  and  couldn't  ride.  I  hadn't 
saved  none,  thinkin'  I'd  got  Rockefeller  skinned  to 
de.itn  as  a  moni'y  ""'<"••      It  was  the  wastin'  to  make 


weight  that  got  me.  I  don't  have  to  sweat  oflf  flesh 
now,"  he  added  pathetically;  "I'm  a  hundred  and  iwo." 
"That's  Molly  Burdan  all  over — I  know  her.  But 
don't  worry,  kid.  I  haven't  got  anybody  to  look  after, 
and  having  money  and  no  use  for  it  makes  me  lonesome. 
You  give  me  Bessie's  address,  and  don't  tout  off  Molly 
that  you're  doing  it." 

"I  can  get  it  myself,  Mr.  Carney — you  just  listen 
now.  I  didn't  spring  it  inside  'cause  Molly  'd  get  hot 
under  the  collar;  she'd  say  that  if  I  rode  in  a  race  I'd 
bust  a  lung.  Gee!  ridin'  to  me  is  just  like  goin'  bye-bye 
in  a  hammock;  it'd  do  me  good." 

Carney  put  a  hand  gently  on  the  boy's  shoulder,  say- 
ing, "The  size  of  the  package  doesn't  mean  much  when 
it  comes  to  being  a  man,  does  it,  kid?  Spring  it;  get  it 
off  your  chest." 

ILLY  made  a 
horseshoe  i  n 
the  sand  with  the 
toe  of  his  boot 
meditative- 
ly; then  said: 

"Slimy   Red,   of 
course,    will    be 
n'     for     a 
for    Ding 
Most    of 
the  races  here   is 
sprints,     the     old 
Texas     game     of 
half-a-mile ;      and 
weight    don't    cut 
much    ice.      He'll 
make  it  for  a  mile, 
or    a    mile-and-a- 
quarter,     'cause 
Ding   Dong   could 
stay  that  distance 
pretty    well    him- 
self.    If  you  was 
to  match   Waster 
against  the  black, 
and    let    me    ride 
him     I'd    bring 
home    the    bacon. 
He's    a    fourteen- 
pound  better 
horse    than    Ding 
Dong  ever  was;  a 
handicapper 
would    separate 
them    that    much 
on    their    form. 
Gee !       I       forgot 
somethin',"     and 
Billy,     a     shame- 
faced look   in  his 
eyes,  gazed  help- 
lessly at  Bulldog. 
"What  was  it  dropped  out  of  your  think  pan,  kid?" 
"The  roll.    I've  been  makin'  a  noise  like  a  man  with  a 
bank  behind  him.    A  match  aint  like  where  a  feller  can 
go  into  the  bettin'  ring  if  he  knows  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred-to-one  chances  and   parley   a   shoe-string   into  a 
block  of  city  houses;  a  match  is  even  money,  just  about. 
And  to  win  a  stake  you've  got  to  have  the  long  green." 
"How  much,  Billy?" 

"Well,  the  Iron  Jaw  bunch,  bein'  whisky  men  and 
gamblers,  naturally  would  stand  to  lose  twenty  thous- 
and at  least." 

"1  could  manage  it  in  a  couple  of  days,  Billy,  by 
keeping  the  wires  hot." 

"Before  I  forget  it,  Mr.  Carney,  if  you  do  buck  this 
crowd  make  it  catch  weights.  Slimy  Red  don't  own  a 
hair  in  Ding  Dong's  tail,  of  course,  but  he'll  have  a 
bill  of  sale  right  enough  showin'  he's  the  owner,  and  as 
he  can  ride  light  they'll  word  it  'owners  up'." 

Carney  was  thinking  fast,  and  a  glint  of  light  shot 
athwart  his  placid  gray  eyes. 

"Happy  thought,  kid;  we'll  string  with  them  on 
that;  we'll  make  it  owners  up." 

"I  said  catch  weights,"  Billy  snapped  irritably. 
Carney  answered  with  only  a  quizzical  smile,  and  the 
boy,  turning,  walked  around  the  horse,  eyeing  him  from 
every  angle.  He  lifted  first  one  foot  and  then  the 
ethers,  examining  them  critically,  pressing  a  thumb  into 
the  frogs.  He  pinched  with  thumb  and  forefinger  the 
tendons  of  both  forelegs;  he  8<|ueezed  the  horse's  wind- 
pipe till  the  latter  coughed;  then  he  said: 

"Please,   Mr.    Carney,   mount  and   give  him   half  a 

furlong  at  top   speed,   finishin'   up   here.     Make   him 

break  as  quick  as  you  can  till  I  see  if  he's  got  the  slows." 

As  obedient  as   a   servant    Bulldog    swung 


to    the 
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saddle,  cantered  the  buckskin  down  the  road,  wheeled, 
bronsjht  the  horse  to  a  standstill,  and  then  with  a 
shake  of  the  rein  and  a  cry  of  encouragement  came 
tearing  back,  the  pound  of  the  horse's  hoofs  on  the 
turf  palpitating  the  air  like  the  roll  of  a  kettledrum. 

"Great I"  the  boy  commented,  when  Carney,  having 
gently  eased  the  horse  down,  returned.  "He's  the 
same  old  Waster;  he  flattens  out  in  that  stride  of  his 
till  he  looks  like  a  pony.  His  flanks  aint  pumpin'  none. 
He'll  do;  he's  had  lots  of  work — he's  in  better  condition 
than  Ding  Dong,  'cause  Slimy  Red's  been  puttin'  in 
most  of  his  trainin'  time  at  the  bar.  I  got  a  three 
pound  saddle  in  my  trunk  that  I  won  the  Kenner  Stakes 
at  Saratoga  on.  Slimy  Red  will  be  givin'  me  about 
ten  pounds  if  you  make  the  match  catch  weights;  it'll 
be  a  cinch;  like  gettin'  money  from  home.  But  don't 
tell  Molly." 

"We'll  split  fifty-fifty,"  Carney  said. 

"Nothin'  doin'.  Mister  Mug;  you  cop  the  coin  for 
yourself^ — how  much  are  you  goin'  to  bet?" 

"Five  or  ten  thousand." 

"Well,  you  give  me  ten  per  cent,  of  the  five  thousand 
— -five  hundred  bucks  if  we  win.  That'll  square  Molly's 
bill  for  bringin'  me  up  here." 

"Come  inside,  kid,''  Carney  said;  "I  want  to  write  out 
something." 

Inside  Carney  said:  "Molly,  I'm  going  to  give  Pat  to 
Billy  for  a  riding  horse — " 

"What?" 

DUT    the    little    man's    gasp    of    astonishment    was 
checked  by  a  frowning  wink  of  one  of  Bulldog's 
gray  eyes. 

"Pat's  getting  a  little  old  for  the  hard  knocks  I  have 
to  give  a  horse,"  Carney  resumed;  "that's  partly  what 
I  came  in  to  Walla  Walla  for,  to  get  a  young  horse.  Let 
me  have  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pen;  it  doesn't  do  for 
a  man  to  own  a  horse  in  this  country  without  handy 
evidence  as  to  how  he  came  by  him;  and  though  this  is  a 
gift  I'm  going  to  make  it  out  in  the  form  of  a  bill  of 
sale."- 

Carney  drew  up  a  simple  bill  of  sale,  stating  that  for 
one  dollar  paid  in  hand,  he  transferred  his  buckskin 
horse  "Pat"  to  William  Mackay.  Molly  signed  it  as  wit- 
ness. 

"I'll  have  to  keep  Pat  for  a  day  or  two  till  I  get  a 
new-  pony,"  Bulldog  declared;  "also  rather  think  I'll 
leave  this  bill  of  sale  with , a  friend  in  town  for  safe 
keeping,  Billy  might  lose  it."  And  a  wink  closed  one 
of  the  gray  eyes  that  were  turned  on  the  boy's  face. 

As  Carney  sat  the  buckskin  outside,  he  whispered: 
"Do  you  get  it,  Billy — owners  up?" 

"Gee!     I  get  you." 

The  little  man  had  been  mystified. 

"Don't  be  in  a  hurry  over  the  race,"  he  advised; 
"make  it  for  one  week  away.  That'll  give  me  a  chance 
to  give  Waster  a  few  lessons  in  breakin'  to  bring  him 
back  to  the  old  days.  I'll  put  a  heavy  blanket  about  his 
neck  for  a  gallop  or  two  and  sweat  some  of  the  fat 
from  about  his  pipes.  I  can  get  a  set  of 
racing  plates  made  for  him  too,  for  a 
pound  off  his  feet  is  four  pounds  off'  his 
back.  We'll  give  him  all  the  fine  touches, 
Mr.  Carney,  and  Waster'll  do  his  part." 

The  little  man  watched  the  buckskin 
lope  down  toward  Walla  Walla,  then  he 
turned  in  to  the  cottage  where  he  was 
greeted  by  Molly's: 

"Aint  Bulldog  some  man,   Billy?" 

"Will  you  tell  me  something,  Molly?" 
the  boy  asked  hesitatingly. 

"Shoot."  she  commanded. 

"Is  he — was  he — the  man — Bessie  told 
me  something?" 

"There  aint  no  woman  on  God's  foot- 
stool, Billy,  can  say  Bulldog  Carney  was 
the  man  that  fell  down.  That's  why  we 
all  like  him.  There  aint  a  woman  on  the 
Gold  Coast  that  ever  lamped  Bulldog  that  wouldn't 
stake  him  if  she  had  to  put  her  sparklers  in  hock.  And 
there  ain't  a  man  that  knows  him  that'll  try  to  put  one 
over — 'taint  healthy.  He's  got  a  temper  as  sweet  as  a 
bull  pup's  but  he's  lightnin'  when  he  starts.  He  don't 
cotton  to  no  girl,  'cause  he  was  once  engaged  to  one  of 
the  sweetest  you  ever  see,  Billy." 

"Did  she  die,  Molly?" 

"The  other  man  did!  And  nothin'  was  done  to  Bull- 
dog 'cause  it  was  comin'  to  the  hound." 

/^ARN'EY  rode  on  till  he  came  to  the  Mountain  House. 
^^  Here  he  was  at  home  for  the  proprietor  was  an 
old  Gold  Range  friend. 

First  he  saw  that  the  buckskin  had  a  worthy  supper, 
then  he  ate  his  own. 

When  it  had  grown  dark  and  the  gleaming  lights  of 
the  Del    VTonte  Saloon  were  throwing  their  radiancy 


out  into  the  street,  he  put  the  bridle  on  his  buckskin  and 
rode  down  the  street  to  the  house  of  "Teddy  the 
Leaper,"  who  was  SheriflT  of  Shoshone  County. 

The  Sheriff  welcomed  Carney  with  a  deferential 
friendship  that  showed  they  stood  well  together  as  man 
to  man;  for  though  Bulldog's  reputation  varied  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  with  different  people,  it  stood  strong- 
est with  those  who  had  known  him  longest,  and  who, 
like  most  men  of  the  West,  were  apt  to  judge  men  from 
their  own  experience. 

Teddy  the  Leaper  admired  Bulldog  Carney,  the  man; 
he  would  have  staked  his  life  on  anything  Carney  told 
him.  Officially,  as  sheriff,  the  County  of  Shoshone  was 
his  bailiwick,  and  the  County  of  Shoshone  held  nothing 
on  its  records  against  Carney.  "Always  a  gentleman," 
was  Teddy's  summing  up  of  Bulldog  Carney. 

Carney  drew  an  envelope  from  his  pocket,  saying: 
"Will  you  take  care  of  this  for  me.  Sheriff?  Inside  is  a 
bill  of  sale  of  my  horse." 

"What,  Bulldog — the  buckskin?"  Teddy's  eyes 
searched  the  speaker's  face;  it  was  unbelievable.  A 
light  dawned  upon  the  Sheriff:  Bulldog  had  put  many 
a  practical  joke  over — he  was  kidding.    Teddy  laughed. 

"Bulldog,"  he  said,  "I've  heard  that  you  was  English, 
a  son  of  one  of  them  bloated  lords,  but  faith  it's  Irish 
you  are.  You've  as  much  humor  as  you've  nerve — - 
you're  Irish." 

"There's  also  a  note  in  that  envelope" — Carney  ignor- 
ed the  chaff — "that  directs  you  to  pay  over  to  a  litile 
lad  that's  up  against  it  out  at  Molly's  place,  any  money 
that  might  happen  to  be  in  your  hands  if  I  suddenly — 
well,  if  I  didn't  need  it — see?" 

"I'll  do  that,  Bulldog." 

"Think  you'll  be  at  the  Del  Monte  to-night,  SheriflT?" 
Carney  asked  casually. 

npEDDY'S  Irish  eyes  flashed  a  quizzical  look  on  the 
^  speaker;  then  he  answered  diplomatically: 
"There  aint  no  call  why  I  got  to  be  there — lest  I'm  sent 
for,  and  I  aint  as  spry  gettin'  around  as  I  was  when  I 
made  that  record  of  forty-six  feet  for  the  hop-step-and- 
jump.    If  you've  got  anything  to  settle,  go  ahead." 

Carney  rippled  one  of  his  low  musical  laughs:  "I'll 
like  to  line  you  up  at  the  bar.  Sheriff,  for  a  thimbleful 
of  poison." 

Teddy's  eyes  again  sought  the  speaker's  mental 
pockets,  but  the  placid  face  showed  no  warrant  for 
expected  trouble.  The  Sheriff  coughed,  then  ventured : 

"If  you're  goin'  to  stack  up  again'  odds,  Bulldog,  I'll 
dress  for  the  occasion;  I  don't  gener'ly  go  'round  hostile 
draped." 

Again  Carney  laughed.  "You  might  bring  a  roomy 
pocket.  Sheriff;  it  might  so  turn  out  that  I'd  like  you 
to  hold  a  few  eagle-birds  till  such  times  as  they're  right 
and  proper  the  property  of  another  man  or  myself. 
Does  that  put  any  kink  in  your  code?" 

"Not  when  I  act  for  you,  Bulldog,  'cause  it'll  be  on  the 
level:  I'll  be  there." 


across  to  clasp  Boone's  paw,  adding:  "We'll  sample 
the  goods,  Snaggle  Tooth." 

Boone  winced  at  the  appellation,  for  Carney  did  not 
smile;  there  was  even  the  suspicion  of  a  sneer  on  the 
lean  face. 

"How  is  Walla  Walla?"  Carney  queried,  as  the  four 
glasses  were  held  toward  each  other  in  salute.  "Racing 
relieved  by  a  little  gun  argument  once  in  a  while,  I 
suppose.  Chief  Joseph  threatening  to  let  his  Nez 
Perces  loose  on  you?" 

"Racin'  is  on  the  hog,"  Iron  Jaw  growled.  "There's 
a  bum  ov^r  yonder  pikin'  agin  the  Wheel,  that's  been 
stung  by  the  racin'  bug,  but  when  he  calls  for  a  show- 
down some  of  'em  will  trim  him.     Hear  that?" 

Iron  Jaw  held  up  a  thumb,  and  they  could  hear  a  thin 
strident  voice  babbling: 

"Walla  Walla's  a  n\ir.sery  for  tin-horn  sports.  There 
aint  a  man  here  got  anythin'  but  a  goose  liver  pumpin' 
his  system,  and  a  length  of  rubber  hose  up  his  back 
holdin'  his  ribs." 

Somebody  objected;  and  the  voice,  that  Carney 
recognized  as  Texas  Sam's,  snarled : 

"Five  birds  of  liberty!  You  call  that  bettin' — a  hun- 
dred iron  men?" 

"Want  to  see  him?"  Iron  Jaw  queried.  "I  can't  place 
him.  'Texas  Sam'  he  sez  he  is;  seems  to  be  well  fixed, 
but  he's  a  booze  fighter.  I  guess  that's  what  gives  him 
dreams." 

QUIESCENTLY  Bulldog  followed  the  lead  of  Iron 
Jaw  and  Death-on-the-trail  across  the  room  where, 
with  his  back  to  the  door,  at  a  roulette  table,  sat  Texas 
Sam.  He  was  winning;  three  stacks  of  chips  rose  to  a 
toppling  height  at  his  right  hand. 

Carney  noticed  from  the  color  that  they  were  five 
dollar  chips.  Knowing  from  Molly  that  Texas  was  a 
stool  pigeon  he  understood  the  philosophy  of  the  high- 
priced  counters.  It  was  easier  to  keep  tally  on  what 
he  drew  and  what  he  turned  back  in  after  the  game, 
for  the  losings  and  the  winnings  were  all  a  blpff,  and 
the  money  furnished  him  for  the  show  had  to  be  ac- 
counted for.    Iron  Jaw  trusted  no  man. 

"The  game's  like  roundin'  up  a  bunch  of  cows  heavy 
in  calf,"  Texas  was  saying  as  they  approached;  "it's 
too  damn  slow,  I  want  action." 

He  placed  five  chips  on  the  thirteen  as  the  croupier 
spun  the  wheel,  bleating: 

"Hoodoo  thirteen's  my  lucky  number.  I  was  whelped 
on  Friday  the  thirteenth,  at  thirteen  o'clock — as  you 
old  leatherheads  make  it,  one  a.m." 

The  little  ivory  ball  skipped  and  hopped  as  it  slid 
down  from  the  smooth  plane  of  the  wheel  to  the  num- 
ber chambers.  It  almost  settled  into  one,  and  then,  as 
if  agitated  by  some  unseen  devil  of  perversity,  rolled 
over  the  thin  wall  and  lay,  like  a  bird's  egg,  in  a  black 
nest  that  was  number  "13." 

"By  a  nose!"  Texas  exulted.     "Do   I 
win,  Judge?" 


Note. — Mr.  Fraser's  reputation  was  first  built  as  a  writer 
of  stories  of  wild  animal  life,  but  his  "Thorobreds"  estab- 
lished him  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  as  the  master  of  horse- 
racing  stories.  Many  will  think  that  the  novelette, 
"Owners  Up,"  which  appears  complete  herewith,  is  the  best 
horse-racing  tale  ever  told.  It  doesn't  deal  with  the  track, 
but  is  laid  out  on  the  Western  plains,  where  men  know  and 
love  horses  and  match  them  for  sheer  delight  in  the  great- 
est of  sports. 


XTEXT  Carney  rode  to  the  Del  Monte;  and  hitching 

^  the  buckskin  to  a  post,  he  adjusted  his  belt  till  the 
butt  of  his  gun  lay  true  to  the  drop  of  his  hand. 

As  he  entered  the  saloon  slowly,  his  gray  eyes  flashed 
over  the  bar  and  a  group  of  men  on  the  right  of  the 
gaming  tables,  for  there  was  one  man  perhaps  in 
Walla  Walla  he  wanted  to  see  before  the  other  saw 
him.     It  wasn't  Slimy  Red — it  was  Jack  the  Wolf. 

Iron  Jaw  was  leaning  against  the  bar  talking  to 
Death-on-the-trail,  and  behind  the  bar  Snaggle  Tooth 
Boone  stood  listening  to  the  conversation. 

As  Carney  entered  a  quick  look  of  apprehension 
showed  for  an  instant  in  Iron  Jaw's  heavy-browed 
eyes;  then  a  smile  of  greeting  curled  his  coarse  lips. 
He  held  out  a  hand,  saying:  "Glad  to  see  you.  Old 
Timer.    You  seem  conditioned.     Know  Carson?" 

"Yes." 

Carney  shook  hands  with  the  two  men,  and  reached 


'TpHE  coupler's  face  was  as  express- 
-*■  sicnless  as  the  silver  veil  of  Mah- 
moud,  as  he  built  into  pyramids  over 
eight  hundred  dollars  in  chips,  and 
shoved  them  across  the  board  to  Texas. 
The  noisy  one  swept  them  to  the  side 
of  the  table,  and  called  for  a  drink. 

It  was  a  curiously  diversified  interest 
that  centered  on  this  play  of  the  un- 
couth Texas.  Iron  Jaw  and  Death-on- 
the  trail  viewed  it  with  apathetic  in- 
terest, much  as  a  trainer  might  watch  a 
pupil  punching  the  bag — it  didn't  mean 
anything. 

Carney,    too.    knowing     its      farcical 
value,  looked  on,  waiting  for  his  opportunity. 

Snaky  Dick  sat  across  the  table  from  Texas,  drib- 
bling a  few  fifty-cent  chips  here  and  there  amongst  the 
numbers,  also  waiting.  To  him  the  play  was  real;  he 
had  seen  it  in  reality  a  thousand  times — a  man  loaded 
with  bad  liquor  and  in  possession  of  money  running  the 
gamut.  Behind  Snaky  Dick  sat  others  of  the  Clatawa 
clique  waiting  for  his  lead.  Their  money  was  ready 
to  cinch  the  match  as  soon  as  made. 

Iron  Jaw  watched  Snaky  Dick  furtively;  the  time 
seemed  ripening.  They  had  arranged,  through  some 
little  vagaries  of  the  wheel,  vagaries  that  could  be 
brought  out  by  the  assistance  of  the  croupier,  that  ap- 
parently Texas  should  make  a  killing. 

Now  the  croupier  called  out,  "Make  your  bets,  gentle- 
men."    He  gave  the  wheel  a  send-off  with  finger  and 
thumb,  his  droning    voice    singing    the    cadence    of: 
Contnued  on  page  65 


Solving  the  Problem  of  the  Arctic 


DOUBTLESS  the  average  man 
turns  to  polar  narratives,  if 
he  turns  to  them  at  all,  with 
the  desire  and  expectation  of  reading 
about  suffering,  heroic  perseverance 
against  formidable  odds,  and  trag- 
edy either  actual  or  narrowly  avert- 
ad.  Perhaps,  then,  it  is  the  "law 
jf  supply  and  demand"  that  accounts 
for  the  general  tenor  of  Arctic  books. 
However,  that  be,  my  main  interests 
in  the  story  I  am  telling  is  to  "get 
across"  to  the  reader  the  idea  that 
if  you  are  of  ordinary  health  and 
strength,  if  you  are  young  enough  to 
be  adaptable  and  independent 
enough  to  shake  off  the  influence  of 
books  and  belief,  you  can  find  good 
reason  to  be  as  content  and  comfort- 
able in  the  north  as  anywhere  on 
earth.  An  example  to  me  is  the  fall 
of  1914,  to  which  I  frequently  look 
back  as  a  time  I  wish  I  might  live 
over  again. 

To  begin  with,  we  had  that  all-im- 
portant thing,  an  object  for  which  to 
work.  The  Mary  Sachs  had  brought 
us  the  news  that  the  Karluk  had  been 
wrecked  near  Wrangell  Island,  that 
the  main  resources  of  our  expedition 
were  gone,  and  it  was  up  to  us  to 
make  good  in  spite  of  that.  I  confess  I  had 
found  the  idea  of  a  large  expedition  less  of  a 
challenge  Ihan  the  new  conditions  imposed.  When 
you  have  under  you  many  officers  and  more  subordin- 
ates of  a  lower  rank,  it  is  with  a  commander  largely  a 
case  of  "He  spake  and  it  was  so,"  an  easy  but  uninter- 
esting way  of  bringing  anything  about.  Now.  with 
most  of  our  best  men  and  resources  gone,  it  had  become 
a  matter  of  individual  prowess.  We  had  to  show 
that  by  adapting  ourselves  unaided  to  local  conditions 
a  few  could  do  the  work  of  many. 

I 
'PHE  first  point  was  that,  although  the  Mary  Sachs 
had  brought  a  certain  amcunt  of  food,  it  would  by 
no  means  have  been  enough  even  for  one  winter,  if 
men  and  dogs  had  subsisted  entirely  on  the  cargo. 
Furthermore,  as  polar  expeditions  have  proved  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  Scott,  living  on  ship's  food 
brings  danger  of  scurvy.  We  did  not  have  dozens  of 
competent  and  locally  familiar  Eskimo  hunters  as 
Peary  did,  for  instance,  to  .send  out  here  and  there 
to  bring  in  meat  of  walrus  or  musk-ox  or  caribou.  We 
had  only  one  Eskimo  hunter,  Natkusiak,  my  companion 
of  many  years,  and  we  had  not  even  those  easily  se- 
cured walrus  and  musk-ox  to  depend  on,  for  they  are 
absent  from  Banks  Island  and  its  vicinity. 

That  the  native  resources  in  this  place  were  less  than 
are  commonly  found  in  the  north  made  the  task  all  the 
more  absorbing.  It  was  purely  a  question  of  caribou 
and  seals,  and  the  seals  we  left  to  the  midwinter,  turn- 
ing our  attention  to  caribou  in  the  fall.  This  for  two 
reasons;  first,  you  can  kill  seals  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances even  in  the  {wilight  of  winter  when  the 
sun  never  rises;  but  for  caribou-hunting,  where  the 
field-glasses  are  as  important  as  the  rifle,  daylight  is 
necessary  for  any  considerable  success.  Then,  to  us 
who  have  lived  long  in  the  north,  the 
lean  caribou  of  midwinter  and  spring 
are  only  a  food,  and  not  a  very  satis- 
factory one  at  that;  but  the  fat  cari- 
bou of  the  autumn  are  a  delicacy 
which  the  ordinary  civilized  man  to- 
day is  not  fitted  by  experience  to  im- 
agine, although  King  Arthur  and 
King  Alfred  would  have  understood 
the  matter,  for  theirs  was  an  age 
which  judged  meat  by  taste  and  call 
ed  it  sweet,  and  not  as  our  toothless 
generation  who  bestow  strange 
flavor  on  meat  by  seasoning  and 
praise  it  by  calling  it  tender. 

Wilkins,   Natkusiak,  and  I,  there- 
fore, commenced  our  hunt  at  once. 

Hunting  the  Caribou 
ll'K  traveled  three  days  northeast- 
'  '  erly  from  our  base  at  Kellett.  It 
was  snowing  hard  most  of  the  time. 
We  could  not  see  more  than  a  mile  or 
two,  and  all  caribou  tracks  were  na- 
turally   buried    by     the    fast-falling 
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snow.  It  is  an  idiosyncracy  with  me,  or  possibly  a  mat- 
ter of  pride,  that,  however  abundant  the  food  supply 
is  in  the  camp  from  which  we  start  upon  a  hunt,  we 
seldom  carry  more  than  two  or  three  days'  provisions. 
We  have  never  yet  failed  to  get  some  game  before  the 
fund  was  gone.  To  start,  with  little  food  is  generally 
good  policy,  for  one  travels  more  rapidly  and  hunts 
more  energetically  and  feels  a  greater  reward  in  his 
success  when  he  knows  that  it  is  a  question  of  getting 
game  or  going  without  meals.  It  need  not  be  thought, 
either,  that  the  method  is  dangerous,  for  no  one  who 
has  tried  starvation  can  be  induced  to  fear  four  or  five 
days  without  food.  You  get  no  hungrier  after  the 
afternoon  of  the  first  day,  and  any  one  who  tells  about 
having  suffered  from  going  three  or  four  days  without 
food  will  get  scant  sympathy  from  me.  Having  three 
days'  provisions  in  the  sled  really  means  that  your 
party  is  good  for  at  least  ten  days,  before  which  time 
something  is  sure  to  turn  up. 

But  at  this  season  the  darkness  was  coming  on 
rapidly  and  we  had  to  make  our  harvest  in  its  proper 
season.  The  caribou  were  getting  leaner  and  their 
meat  less  desirable  every  day.  On  the  fourth  day  I 
asked  Wilkins,  as  the  man  then  least  experienced  of  the 
three  of  us,  (although  he  later  became  a  first-class 
hunter)  to  stay  in  camp  to  see  that  nothing  happened 
to  it  and  the  dogs  while  Natkusiak  and  I  struck  off  in 
different  directions  through  a  moderately  thick  bliz- 
zard to  hunt.  The  visibility  of  caribou  in  that  sort  of 
storm  was  under  four  hundred  yards,  but  there  is  this 
compensatory  advantage  to  a  blizzard,  that  by  real 
watchfulness  you  are  practically  certain  to  .see  caribou 
before  they  see  you,  and  that  at  a  range  where  you  can 
begin  shooting  at  once.  Furthermore,  the  wind 
drowns  any  noise  you  might  make  and  the  storm  itself 
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seems  to  make  the  animals  less 
watchful.  While,  therefore,  you 
have  a  small  chance  of  finding  cari- 
bou at  all,  yet  if  you  do  happen  to 
run  into  them  you  have  a  good 
chance  of  killing  them. 

In  a  Strange  Country 
\\^E  were  in  a  country  which  none 
'  of  us  had  previously  seen,  and 
there  were  no  river-courses  or  land- 
marks that  could  be  thoughtlessly 
followed  away  from  camp  with  the 
assurance  that  you  could  with  equal 
thoughtlessness  follow  them  back 
again.  In  that  sort  of  weather  it  is 
a  matter  of  the  closest  observation 
and  the  most  careful  reckoning  to 
find  your  way  home  to  camp.  As 
you  advance  you  must  notice  the 
speed  with  which  you  are  walking 
and  the  time  you  are  proceeding  in 
any  given  direction,  and  you  must 
know  exactly  at  what  angle  to  the 
wind  you  are  traveling.  Fur- 
thermore, you  must  check  the  wind 
occasionally,  either  by  your  pocket 
compass  or  by  a  snowdrift  on  the 
ground,  to  see  that  it  isn't  changing, 
for  an  unnoticed  change  in  the  wind 
would  throw  otherwise  careful  reck- 
oning completely  out  of  gear.  The  method  of  such  a 
hunt,  if  you  are  leaving  a  camp  in  unknown  topo- 
graphy, is  first  to  walk  around  the  hill — for  our  hunt- 
ing-camps are  commonly  on  high  hilltops — and  exam- 
ine each  face  of  the  hill  carefully  enough  so  that  you 
feel  sure  that  if  you  strike  any  point  of  it  within  half 
a  mile  of  camp  you  will  recognize  it  on  the  return. 
When  the  topography  of  the  half-mile  square  or  so 
surrounding  camp  has  been  memorized,  you  strike  out 
perhaps  right  into  the  wind  or  perhaps  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  or  ninety  degrees  to  it,  and  travel  straight 
for  an  hour  or  two  hours,  according  to  the  degree  of 
confidence  you  have  in  your  ability  to  get  back.  If  no 
game  has  been  found,  you  turn  at  some  known  angle 
(commonly  a  right  angle)  to  your  original  course  and 
walk;  in  that  direction  a  carefully  estimated  distance, 
perhaps  as  far  as  you  did  in  the  first  direction.  If  then 
nothing  has  been  found  you  turn  again,  and  if  you 
this  time  also  make  a  right-angle  turn,  it  is  easy  to 
calculate  at  what  time  you  are  opposite  cam{i  and 
one  hour  or  two  hours'  walk  away  from  it.  Turning  a 
third  right  angle  will  face  you  directly  for  camp,  and 
if  you  have  been  careful  you  will  land  within  half  a 
■ile  of  your  mark,  or  within  the  area  which  you  mem- 
orized before  starting.  But  should  you  miss  it,  you 
will  know,  at  any  rate,  at  what  time  you  are  close  to 
it,  and  by  carefully  thinking  the  matter  out  you  will 
see  how  to  walk  around  in  circles  or  squares  of  con- 
tinually increasing  size  until  you  find  a  place  you 
know. 

If  in  the  course  of  your  walk  you  do  .see  game,  your 
first  thought  must  be  to  take  the  time  by  the  watch 
or  make  some  similar  observation  to  assui'e  yourself 
at  that  moment  of  the  direction  of  your  camp.  If  you 
can  kill  the  game  at  that  spot  the  matter  is  simple,  but 
if  you  have  to  follow  about  a  good  deal,  or  if  it  is  a 
trail  you  come  upon  rather  than  the 
game  itself  and  you  follow  the  trail, 
then  it  is  not  so  easy  to  lay  down  the 
proper  rules  for  getting  back. 
Everything  can,  however,  be  sum- 
marized by  saying  that  you  must 
continually  memorize  your  course: 
and  if  you  do  this  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  angles  to  determine  the  course  you 
must  eventually  take  when  you  start 
for  home. 

This  simple  outline  of  our  pro- 
cedure in  a  storm,  and  in  fact  at  all 
other  times  when  direct  vision  will 
not  serve,  will  .show  at  once  why  it  is 
that  a  white  man  of  trained  mind 
can  find  his  way  home  so  frequently 
whore  an  Eskimo  has  to  camp  uway 
from  home  and  wait  for  clear 
weather. 

Stalking  the  Big;  Game  of  the  North 

IN     the    hunt    under    discussion     I 
walked  about  three  miles  into  the 
wind,  then  three  miles  to  one  side  and 
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back  to  camp  without  seeing  any  sign  of  game,  but  it 
turned  out  that  Natkusiak  had  been  more  lucky. 
Within  two  or  three  hours  after  my  return  we  knew 
that  this  must  be  so,  for  otherwise  he  would  have  been 
back.  And,  sure  enough,  just  as  daylight  was  disap- 
pearing he  returned  with  an  account  of  seeing  about 
thirty  caribou  and  killing  and  skinning  seventeen  of 
them.  Wolves  were,  very  numerous  at  this  time  and 
we  frequently  saw  them  in  bands  of  ten  or  less,  and 

our  first  concern  was  to  get  the  meat 

of   these    deer   home.      By   the    next 

evening  we  had    more    than    three- 
quarters    of    it    safe,    although    the 

wolves    did    get    some.      When    the 

meat  had  been  gathered,  Natkusiak 

and   I   again   hunted,  but  in   clearer 

weather.      This    time    the    luck    was 

reversed;   Natkusiak  saw  some  deer 

which  he  failed  to  get,  while  I  saw  a 

band    of    twenty-three    and    secured 

them  in  twenty-seven  shots. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  kill- 
ing twenty-three  caribou  in  twenty- 
seven  shots  is  anything  remarkable. 

This  will  appear  when  you  see  how  it 

was  done.     To  begin  with,  with  my 

powerful  field-glasses  I  saw  the  band 

at  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles. 

I  advanced  to  within  about  a  mile  of 

where  they  were  grazing,  climbed  a 

hill  much  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 

country,  and  spent  half  an  hour  or  so 

in  memorizing  all  the  topography  in 

that    vicinity.      There    were    various 

small  hills  and  little  hollows  and 
creekbeds  here  and  there,  with  branches  in  varied 
directions.  All  this  could  be  studied  from  the  greater 
elevation,  and  the  main  difficulty  of  the  hunt  was  to 
remember  the  important  details  after  you  had  descend- 
ed into  the  lower  country,  where  everything  on  closer 
view  looked  different.  The  wind  was  fairly  steady  and 
I  made  the  approach  from  leeward.  But  I  found,  when 
I  got  within  half  a  mile  of  the  deer,  that  they  had 
moved  to  the  top  of  a  ridge  and  were  feeding  along  the 
top,  as  it  happened,  about  sidewise  to  the  wind.  There 
was  no  cover  by  which  they  could  be  directly  approach- 
ed, so  I  went  to  the  ridge  about  half  a  mile  from  them 
and  lay  down  to  wait.  They  grazed  in  my  direction 
very  slowly  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  lay  down 
and  rested  an  hour  and  a  half  or  more.  Meantime  I 
had  nothing  to  do  but  wait.  If,  when  they  got  through 
resting,  they  had  decided  either  to  descend  from  the 
ridge  or  reverse  their  course  and  graze  back  to  where 
they  came  from,  I  should  merely  have  had  to  make 
another  detour  and  start  the  hunt  over  again.  But 
thes  grazed  toward  me,  and  in  another  hour  every  one 
of  the  twenty-three  was  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
me,  and  some  of  them  within  fifty  yards.  Caribou  and 
other  wild  animals  commonly  fail  to  recognize  danger 
in  anything  that  is  motionless,  so  long  as  they  are  not 
able  to  smell  it.  They  saw  me  plainly,  of  course,  just 
as  they  saw  all  the  rest  of  the  scenery,  but  their  intelli- 
gence was  not  equal  to  realizing  that  I  was  something 
quite  different  from  the  other  things  they  saw. 

Why  Shots  Do  Not  Alarm 

A  BOUT  this  time,  when  the  lakes  are  freezing  all 
*  around,  the  lake  ice  and,  even  the  ground  itself, 
keeps  cracking  with  a  loud,  explosive  noise,  so  caribou 
frequently  seem  to  take  rifle-shots  for  the  cracking  of 
ice  and  are  not  disturbed.  I  took  pains  to  see  that  my 
first  shots  especially  should  be  of  the  right  kind.  In  a 
situation  like  this  the  brain  or  spine  is  the  best  place  to 


hit,  for  if  the  animal 
drops  stone  dead  the 
herd  is  not  inclined  to 
be  frightened.  What 
you  must  guard 
against  is  a  wound 
through  or  ruear  the 
heart,  for  an  animal 
shot  that  way  will 
commonly  startle  the 
herd  by  making  a 
sprint  of  fifty  to  two 
hundred  yards  at  top 
speed  and  then  drop- 
ping,  turning  a 
somersault  in  falling. 
But  he  will  always 
run  in  the  direction  he 
is  facing  when  shot, 
so  that  you  can  con- 
trol his  movements  by 
waiting  until  he  is 
facing  in  a  suitable 
direction.  When  an 
animal  is  frightened  he  will  run  toward  the  centre  of 
the  band,  and  if  he  is  already  in  the  middle  of  the  band 
will  probably  not  run  at  all,  at  least  for  the  moment. 
But  caribou  shot  through  the  body  back  of  the  dia- 
phragm will  usually  stand  still  where  they  are,  or,  after 
running  half  a  dozen  yards,  lie  down  quietly  as  they 
would  when  well  fed  and  inclined  to  rest.  I  therefore 
now  did  a  thing  that  may  seem  cruel,  but  which  is  nec- 
essary   in    our    work;    I    shot    two    or    three    animals 


A    halt    for    dinner. 

through  the  body,  and  they  lay  quietly  down.  The 
noise  of  the  shots  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
herd,  but  had  not  frightened  them,  because  they  were 
so  used  to  the  cracking  of  ice.  Furthermore,  the  sight 
of  an  animal  quietly  lying  down  is  conclusive  with 
caribou  and  allays  their  fear  from  almost  any  source. 
I  was  therefore  in  no  hurry,  so  that,  after  shooting 
one  animal,  I  moved  my  rifle  so  slowly  that  the  caribou 
did  not  notice  the  movement  and  brought  it  to  bear  on 
the  next  one,  holding  it  so  near  the  ground  that  the 
working  of  the  bolt  in  the  reloading  was  equally  not 
noticed.  After  the  first  animals  had  lain  down,  I  shot 
two  or  three  near  by  through  the  neck,  and  then  I  be- 
gan shooting  for  the 
hearts  of  those  farth- 
est away,  so  that  any 
of  them,  if  they  ran, 
would  run  toward  me. 
The  calves  I  left  til! 
the  last. 


Must  Not  Wound  The 
Game 

■TpHE  very  delibera- 
tion  with  which 
this  sort  of  hunting  is 
done,  while  it  makes 
conspicuous  the  ele- 
ment of  cruelty, 
makes  it  the  least 
cruel  method  possible 
from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  pain  caused  the 
animals.  A  number 
of  hunters  excited  and 
blazing  away  in  the 
manner  of  those  in- 
experienced  or   afflict- 


ed with  "buck  fever,"  will  result  in  all  sorts  of  painful 
wounds  that  are  not  fatal  and  that  may  be  borne  for 
days  or  weeks  by  animals  that  escape.  The  most  cruel 
of  wounds  to  caribou  is  a  broken  leg,  for  there  is  no 
hope  of  recovery,  and  yet  they  can  escape  for  the 
time  being.  I  have  on  two  or  three  occasions  had  a 
chance  to  study  these  animals  afterward.  They  ap- 
pear to  realize  that  their  speed,  now  that  they  have 
only  three  legs  to  run  on,  is  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the 
herd,  and  they  are  in  evident  and  continued  dread  of 
the  wolves  that  are  sure  eventually  to  drag  them  down 
unless  a  hunter's  bullet  mercifully  intervenes.  In  a 
properly  conducted  hunt  by  such  a  method  as  ours,  a 
wounded  animal  hardly  ever  escapes,  and  with  our 
powerful  rifles  even  a  shot  through  the  abdominal 
cavity  will  tear  so  many  blood-vessels  that  death  takes 
place  inside  of  five  minutes. 

The  reason  for  killing  entire  bands  of  caribou  is 
that  of  convenience.  If  you  kill  them  in  scattered 
places  the  freighting  problem  becomes  serious,  and 
especially  the  matter  of  protection  from  wolves.  But 
with  a  big  kill  you  can  camp  right  by  the  meat  and  see 
that  none  of  it  gets  lost.  Furthermore,  in  islands  like 
Banks  Island  caribou  are  so  scarce  that  in  the  ordinary 
fall  hunts,  in  order  to  get  enough  meat,  we  have  to 
kill  75  per  cent,  or  more  of  all  animals  seen.  In  the 
fall  of  1914  we  had  only  two  or  three  weeks  of  reason- 
ably good  daylight  in  which  to  get  meat  for  all  winter. 
For  when  the  daylight  comes  again  in  the  spring  we 
are  not  only  busy  with  the  ice  exploratory  work,  but 
also  the  meat  is  lean  and,  while  edible,  neither  nutri- 
tious nor  half  as  palatable  as  the  fall-killed  meat. 

Building  a  Snow  House 

A  NY  one  who  sees  charm  in  the  life 
■^  of  a  hunter  or  life  in  the  open 
will  need  no  argument  to  convince 
him  that  the  lives  of  Arctic  hunters 
are  interesting,  but  he  may,  never- 
theless, think  they  are  uncomfortable 
enough  for  that  to  be  a  serious  draw- 
back. This  is  by  no  means  the  case, 
thanks  to  the  comfortable  dwellings 
in  which  we  spend  our  nights  and 
excessively  stormy  days  and  any  per- 
iods that  are  idle  through  necessity 
or  choice. 

A  snow  house  that  is  essentially  as 
comfortable  as  a  room  of  the  same 
size  in  an  ordinary  dwelling-house 
can  be  put  up  in  fifty  minutes  or  an 
hour.  Somewhere  near  the  deer- 
kill,  we  find  a  snowbank  that  is  of 
the  right  depth  and  consistency. 
With  our  soft  deerskin  boots  we  walk 
around  on  the  drifts,  and  if  we  see 
faint  imprints  of  our  feet  but  no- 
where break  through,  we  assume 
that  the  drift  is  a  suitable  one,  but  examine  it 
farther  by  probing  with  a  rod  similar  to  the  rod  of 
an  umbrella  or  a  very  slender  cane.  When  the  right 
bank  has  been  found  we  get  out  our  sixteen-inch  butch- 
er-knives or  twenty-inch  machetes  and  cut  the  snow 
into  domino-shaped  blocks  about  four  inches  thick, 
fifteen  to  twenty  inches  wide,  and  twenty  to  thirty-five 
inches  long.  These  blocks,  according  to  their  size  and 
the  density  of  the  snow,  will  weigh  from  fifty  to  over  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  must  be  strong  enough  to  stand 
not  only  their  own  weight  when  propped  up  on  edge  or 
when  being  carried  around,  but  if  they  are  intended  for 
the  lower  tiers  of  the  house  they  must  also  be  capable 


Care  is  required  to  get  the  blocks  in  position. 


of   supporting  the   weight   of  three   to   five   hundred 
pounds  of  other  blocks  resting  upon  them. 

The  house  itself  should  be  built  preferably  on  a 
level  part  of  the  drift  where  the  snow  is  three  or  more 
feet  deep.  The  first  block  is  set  on  edge  as  a  domino 
might  be  on  a  table,  but  with  your  knife  you  slightly 
undercut  the  inner  edge  of  it  so  as  to  make  the  block 
lean  inward  at  a  very  slight  angle  if  the  house  is  to 
be  a  big  one,  or  at  a  considerable  angle  if  it  is  to  be  a 
small  one.  If,  to  use  the  language  of  physics,  you 
want  to  lean  the  block  over  enough  to  bring  the  line 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  outside  the  base,  this  can  be 
done  by  putting  up  a  second  block  at  the  same  time 
and  propping  one  against  the  other.  But  this  is  never 
done  in  actual  practice,  for  a  house  so  small  as  to 
necessitate  this  would  be  too  small  for  human  habita- 
tion. 

Determining  The  Size 
'T*HE  oval  or  circle  that  is  to  be  the  ground  plan  of 
-*•  house  may  be  determined  by  eye  as  the  builder 
sets  up  the  blocks  one  after  the  other:  but  in  practice 
I  make  an  outline  with  a  string  with  pegs  at  either  end, 
one  peg  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  house  and  the  other 
used  to  describe  the  circumference  somewhat  as  a 
school-boy  may  use  two  pencils  and  a  string  to  make  a 
circle  on  a  piece  of  paper.  I  find  that  even  the  best  of 
snowhouso  builders,  Eskimo  or  white,  if  they  rely  on  the 
eye  alone  in  determining  the  size  and  shape,  will  n(  w 
and  then  err  in  the  size  of  the  house,  making  it  uncom- 
fortably small  or  unnecessarily  large  for  the  intended 
number  of  occupants.  But  with  a  string  a  simple 
mathematical  calculation  always  tells  you  how  many 
feet  of  radius  will  accommodate  the  intended  number 
of  lodgers. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  photographs 
that  when  you  once  have  your  first 
block  standing  on  edge,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  prop  all  the  other  blocks  up 
by  leaning  one  against  the  other.  The 
nature  of  snow  is  such  that  when  a 
block  has  been  standing  on  a  snow- 
bank or  leaning  on  another  block  for 
a  matter  of  five  or  ten  minutes  in 
frosty  weather,  it  is  cemented  to  the 
other  blocks  and  to  the  snow  below  at 
all  points  of  contact  and  can  be  mov- 
ed only  by  exerting  great  force. 

When  the  first  tier  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  question  arises:    How  can 
the  second  tier  be  begun?    There  are 
many   ways,   but  the    simplest   is   to 
select  any  point  in  the  circle  formed 
by  your  first  tier  and  from  the  top 
edge    of    one  of    the  blocks  make  a 
diagonal  cut  downward  to  the  bottom 
edge  of  the  far  corner  of  the  same 
block,    or    of    the    second    or    third 
blocks.    In  the  niche  thus  formed  you 
place   the    first  block   of   the   second 
tier,    its    end    abutting   on    the    last 
block  of  the    ground    tier.      After   that    you    lean    the 
second  block  on  the  second  tier  against  the  first  block 
of  the  second  tier,  and  so  on,  building  up  spirally.    The 
blocks  of  each  tier  must  be  inclined  inward  at  a  greater 
angle   than   those  of  the  tier  below  and  a  less  angle 
than  those  of  the  tier  above.    In  other  words,  what  you 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  build  a  nearly  perfect  dome. 

By  the  simple  experiment  of  propping  two  books  of 
the  same  size  against  each  other  on  a  table,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  cannot  fall  unless  they  slide  past  each 
other  where  they  meet  at  the  corners  or  slip  on  the 
table.     But  snow  is  so  sticky  that  the  blocks  do  not  slip 
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on  the  snowbank 
where  you  are  build- 
ing, and  we  cut  the 
corners  in  such  a  way 
that  they  meet  with 
even  faces  and  do  not 
tend  to  slip  past  one 
another  any  more 
than  do  blocks  in  a 
masonry  dome.  The 
matter  of  building 
with  snow  blocks  is' 
far  simpler  than  that 
of  building  with 
blocks  of  masonry,  for 
stone  is  an  intractable 
substance  and  has  to 
be  shaped  according 
to  a  mathematical  cal- 
culation or  molded  in 
an  exact  form  before 
it  is  put  in  its  intend- 
ed position;  but,  snow 
being  a  most  tractable 

substance,  all  forethought  becomes  unnecessary.  We 
place  the  block  in  its  approximate  position  in  the  wall 
and  then  lean  it  gradually  against  the  block  that  next 
preceded  it,  and,  by  the  method  of  trial  and  error,  con- 
tinually snip  off  piece  after  piece  until  the  block  settles 
comfortably  into  the  position  where  it  belongs.  A 
glance  at  the  photographs,  especially  the  ones  illustrat- 
'ing  the  latter  steps  in  the  building,  shows  that  the 
blocks  cannot  possibly  fall  unless  they  first  break. 
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The   6now    house    complete. 

they  built  with  ease,  it  is  also  notable  that,  so  far  as 
white  men  were  concerned,  he  was  a  generation  ahead 
of  his  time  in  realizing  their  value.  Anyone  who 
tries  it  will  agree  with  him  that  snow  walls  with  a 
tarpaulin  roof  make  a  much  better  camp  than  the  silk 
tents  used  by  many  explorers  down  to  the  present 
time. 

If  four  men  co-operate  in  the  building  of  a  snow 
house,  one  usually  cuts  the  blocks,  a  second  carries 
them,  a  third  man  builds  inside,  and 
the  fourth  follows  the  builder  around 
and  chinks  in  all  the  crevices  be- 
tween the  blocks  with  soft  snow.  Ten 
minutes  after  this  has  been  done  the 
soft  snow  in  the  crevices  had  become 
as  hard  as,  and  even  a  good  deal 
harder  than,  the  blocks  themselves, 
so  that  the  house,  although  fragile 
when  being  built,  becomes  moderate- 
ly strong  half  an  hour  later. 
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Tile  lut  Mock  but  on«  in   place. 


The    walls   are  built   but   the   crevices    have   still    to   be    filled   in. 


It  becomes  evident,  therefore,  that,  with  photographs 
and  a  description  and  possibly,  for  surety's  sake,  a 
diagram  or  two  in  addition,  the  building  of  snow  houses 
could  be  taught  by  correspondence  to  boys  in  any  place 
on  earth  where  the  winters  are  cold  enough  and  the 
winds  strong  enough  to  form  hard  snowdrifts  that  last 
for  several  days  or  weeks  at  a  time.  Yet  it  is  curious 
and  hard  to  explain  that  the  building  of  snow  houses 
has  until  just  lately  been  considered  a  sort  of  mystery. 
Sir  Leopold  McClintock  was  one  of  the  first  (if  not  the 
first)  of  polar  explorers  to  point  out  that  snow  house:; 
are  so  comfortable  that  their  use  would  make  Arctic 
exploration  a  simpler,  -if"-  nnd  pleasanter  occupa- 
tion, but  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  unfortunate- 
ly white  men  cannot 
make  snow  houses, 
and  that  he  himself 
did  the  next  best 
thing  by  erecting  ver- 
tical walls  of  snow 
and  roofing  them  over 
with  a  tarpaulin.  He 
comments  on  the  in- 
feriority of  this  dwell- 
ing to  the  real  snow 
house,  but  insists  that 
it  is  greatly  superior 
to  the  ordinary  tent 
used  in  exploration. 
While  it  is  odd  that 
McClintock  should  be 
so  far  behind  the 
Eskimos  with  whom 
he  associated,  in  that 
he  could  not  build  the 
snow     houses     which 


How  Entrance  is  Safely  Effected 

^HEN  the  snow  dome  has  been 
otherwise  finished  a  tunnel  is 
dug  through  the  drift  into  the  house, 
giving  a  sort  of  a  trap-door  entrance 
through  the  floor.  Most  Eskimos, 
failing  to  understand  certain  prin- 
ciples of  thermodynamics,  use  a  door 
in  the  side  of  the  house.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  if  a  door  in  the  wall  is 
open  and  if  the  interior  of  the  house 
is  being  artificially  heated,  then 
(warm  air  being  lighter  than  cold) 
there  will  be  a  continual  current  of 
the  heated  air  going  out  through  the  upper  half  of  the 
doorway  and  cold  current  from  the  outside  entering 
along  the  floor.  But  if  the  door  is  on  a  level  with  the 
floor  or  a  little  below  it,  then  the  warm  air  from  the 
house  cannot  go  out  through  the  door,  even  with  the 
door  open,  because  warm  air  has  no  inclination  except 
that  of  rising.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  cold  air 
cannot  come  in  through  the  open  door  in  the  floor  so 
long  as  the  house  above  the  floor  is  filled  with  warmer 
air,  for  two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the 
same  time.  In  heating  the  house,  whether  it  be  by 
blue-flame  kerosene-stove,  seal-oil  lamp,  or  the  bodies 
and  breathing  of  people,  poi.sons  accumulate  and  venti- 
lation becomes  necessary.  So  we  have  a  ventilating 
hole  in  the  roof,  depending  in  diameter  on  the  various 
conditions  of  external  temperature,  abundance  of  fuel, 
and  on    whether  people  are  awake  or  asleep. 

When  the  tunnel  and  door  have  been  excavated,  the 
bedding  is  passed  into  the  house,  and  a  laver  of  deer- 
skins with  the  hair  down  is  spread  to  cover  the  entire 
floor  except  just  where  the  cooking  is  done.  Over  this 
layer  we  spread  another  layer  of  skins  with  hair  up. 
The  reason  for  the  double  insulation  is  that  the  interior 
of  the  house  is  going  to  be  warmer  pre.scntly  and  people 
are  going  to  sit  around  on  the  floor  and  later  are  r  '' 
to  sleep  on  it,  and  if  the  insulation  were  not  pract 
perfect,  the  heat  from  the  cooking  and  from  the  bodiLS 
of  the  sleepers  wculd  penetrate  through  the  bedding  to 
the  snow  underneath  and  by  molting  it  would  make  the 
bedclothes  wet.  By  actual  experience  we  find  that 
when  the  temperature  of  the  weather  outside,  and  con- 
sequently the  snow  inside,  is  anything  like  zero  Fah- 
renheit, or  lower,  then  a  double  layer  of  deerskins  will 
prevent  any  thawing  taking  place  underneath  the  bed, 
the  snow  there  remaining  as  dry  as  sand  in  a  desert. 
Continued  on  page  77 


The  SPIRIT  of  the  MARITIMES 


Behold,  how  good  a  thim?  it  is  to  dwell  in   the 
Maritime    Provinces,    where    times    are 
bad." — "The  Maritime  Merchant." 


never    vei'y 


IN  tryin(i:  to  diagnose  the  spirit  of  the 
provinces  down  by  the  sea,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  get  anywhere  a  better  text 
than  that.  But  the  feeling  of  every  son  of 
the  Maritimes  for  the  place  of  his  birth  goes 
deeper  than  appreciation  of  its  panic-proof 
qualities.  It  amounts  to  a  conviction,  a  very 
settled  belief  indeed,  that  there  is  no  other 
place  to  compare  with  it.  It  is  necessary  to 
qualify  this,  however;  for,  as  Samuel  Johnson 
said  about  Scotland,  too  often  the  finest  view 
of  it  is  when  they  have  turned  their  backs 
upon  it,  and  have  their  faces  set  towards  a 
far  land. 

What  is  there  that  is  of  such  peculiar  signi- 
ficance to  us — for  I  am  a  Maritime  man  my- 
self—in the  land  of  our  birth?     And  why  is 
it  that  we  usually  refrain  from  lifting  up  our 
voices  in  praise  of  it  until  we  are  living  some 
where  else,  in  what  is,  probably  a  better  local- 
ity for  us,  at  least,  or  we  should  not  be  living 
there?     Why  is   it  that  the   impressionistic 
pictures  of  memory  make  all  the  snake  fences 
and  the  old  barn  a  soft  pearly  gray;  and  that 
the  well  down  by  the  willow  tree  with  its  age- 
old  collection  of  hatchets,  tin  dippers,  acci- 
lents  among  the  smaller  rodents  and  others  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  straw-hats,  and  general 
unsanitary  debris,  is  to  us,  living  as  we  do 
close  to  the  faucet,  a  spring  of  nectar?    Why 
is  there   something   always   tugging  at   our 
heart-strings,  urging  us  back  to  the  haunts 
of  childhood,  where  we  danced  with  merry 
little   bare    feet,   and    picked    up    tacks    and 
thistles?    What  is  it?    Well,  apparently  just 
sheer  ordinariness,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
we  ennobled  the  place  by  being  born  there. 

As  I  propose,  later  on  in  this  classic,  to 
speak  about  the  Maritime  Provinces  in  tones 
of  such  warm  appreciation  that  anything  I 
may  utter  in  my  saner  moments  will  certainly 
be  forgiven,  I  shall  here  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  a  subject  which  I  know  will  elicit  warm 
sneezes  of  sympathy,  and  coughs  of  appreciation.  I 
have  something  upon  my  chest,  in  short,  which  I  would 
fain  get  rid  of.  In  brief,  it  is  what  every  dweller  in 
the  provinces  down  by  the  sea  carries  close  to  his  heart, 
wherever  he  may  roam,  and  renews  ten-fold  whenever 
he  visits  his  native  land.  I  refer,  need  I  say,  to  bron- 
chitis. 

Apparently  when  the  Great  Ruler  of  the  Universe 
was  sorting  out  the  climate  for  the  different  portions  of 
the  then  inhabited  world,  there  was  a  small  lot  left 
marked  "seconds,"  which  would  do  for  the  flood,  and 
the  contemplated  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
If  it  should  be  found  necessary 
to  create  Labrador  and  the  west 
roast  of  British  Columbia,  about 
which  there  was  probably  some 
debate,  it  was  proposed  to  give 
those  districts  the  choice  of  this 
parcel  of  climate,  and  reserve 
the  remainder  for  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  It  consisted  of  three 
rather  fine  samples,  marked 
July,  August,  and  September, 
with  all  the  rest  variegated  bad 
weath'-r.  Newfoundland  and 
Prince  Rupert  unfortunately 
missed  getting  a  share  of  the 
good  samples;  so  they,  together 
with  the  nine  months  of 
"seconds,"  went  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces. 

Some  Products  of  the  Maritimes 

yET   the   people   of   the    Mari- 

•*  time  Provihces,  nearly  a  mil- 
lion of  them,  dwell  there,  produce 
tall  sons  of  Anak,  wrestle  with  the 

sea  in  their  little  boats,  and  with 

the  Department  of  Marine  for 
little  wharves  to  shelter  them; 
deep  in  unfathomable  mines 
they  tear  out  millions  of  tons  of 
coal  annually  for  their  own  use 
and  for  export;  they  produce  bil- 
lions of  feet  of  lumber  to  house 
the  people  who  have  long  been 
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Fallbrook  Falls,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in   the  Maritimes 

Streaming  past  their  doors  to  other  parts  of  Canada 
or  to  the  United  States;  and  despite  (or  perhaps  be- 
cause of)  their  climate,  they  produce  the  finest  apples 
grown  in  North  America.  And  always  they  carry  with 
them  the  old  Scotch  tradition  that  there  must  be  at 
least  one  scholar  in  the  family,  so  that  for  a  very  long 
time  they  have  been  furnishing  men  to  Canadian 
Universities,  and  exporting  them  to  the  United  States, 
as  a  finished  product,  to  head  Universities  there. 

It  is  a  fact  that  "times  are  never  very  bad"  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  There  are  no  bumper  crops  of 
wheat   to   make   a   farmer    independent    in    a     single 
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season;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
no  absolute  crop  failures,  followed  by 
pathetic  appeals  to  the  Government  for 
seed  wheat.  There  are  good  seasons,  and 
bad  seasons,  for  farmers  and  fishermen,  lum- 
bermen and  miners.  Sometimes  the  Lunen- 
burg fleet  comes  back  from  the  Banks  almost 
empty;  sometimes,  such  as  last  spring,  for 
example,  each  man's  share  on  the  "v'y'ge" 
will  run  up  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  dol- 
lars, which,  with  board,  is  not  bad  for  two  or 
three  months'  work.  Outside  of  the  few 
cities  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  there  are 
no  very  wealthy  men;  the  average  man 
works  pretty  hard  and  seldom  gets  more 
than  a  very  comfortable  living;  but  they  are 
content,  and  I. will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
they  are  godly:  and  "Godliness  with  content- 
ment is  great  gain." 


tN  order  that  the  reader  may  know  the 
A  sort  of  people  we  are  talking  about,  it  is 
necessary  to  drag  in  a  little  history  I  shall 
not  bore  you  with  it;  because,  really.  I  know- 
very  little  about  it;  and  only  those  who  f.re 
learned  can  be  competent  bores.  But  I  want 
to  point  out  the  sourc-es  from  which  the 
people  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  derived, 
and  to  impress  the  fact  that  they,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  the  people  of  any  othei- 
part  of  Canada,  with  the  French  of  Quebec, 
are  the  products  of  strong  racial  character- 
istics, which  are  to-day  in  many  respects  as 
strongly  accentuated  as  they  ever  were.  The 
Maritime  Provinces  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely neglected,  so  far  as  European  emigra- 
tion is  concerned;  I  doubt  if  there  is  a 
Doukhobor,  or  a  case  of  trachoma  or  favus, 
in  the  country  east  of  Quebec. 

It  is  all  "old  stock";  and  there  were  three 
main   streams  of  it.     First,  there  were  the 
French,   who   came   early    in   the    Fifteenth 
Century,   and   at  frequent  times  thereafter. 
They  scattered  pretty  well  all  over  the  three 
provinces.      In    1621    came    the   first    Scotch 
settlement,  under   Sir  William   Alexander,  which  was 
a  failure.     One  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  Halifax 
was  founded  as  an  English  colony;  but  the  direct  Eng- 
lish colonization  was  never  very  extensive.     The  two 
great  streams  of  English  came  over  from  the  Ameri- 
can  side,   both   before   and   after   the    Revolution.      In 
1767,  the  Maritime  Provinces  had  about  thirteen  thou- 
sand people,  of  whom  over  half  were  Americans.     In 
1784,    after    the    Revolution    and    the    coming    of   the 
Loyalists,  the  population  was  43,000,  of  whom  28,000 
had  taken  part  in  the  revolution  in  one  way  or  another. 
The  Scotch  immigration  began  in  1773,  some  coming 
via   the    United    States,   but   the 
majority    direct    from    the    hill- 
sides   of    Scotland,     which    they 
had  left  with  sorrow,  and  never 
forgot.     Scotchmen  in  the  Mari- 
time    Provinces    whose    fathers 
were  born   in  this  country,   and 
who  know  the  land  only  by  tra- 
ditions  and    reading,   still   often 
speak    of    Scotland    as    "home." 
They  settled    almost    altogether 
in   Nova   Scotia,  in  the  counties 
of  Pictou,  Colchester,  and  Anti- 
gonish ;    and    on    the    island    of 
Cape     Breton,     where     25,000 
Scotch     peasants     located,     and 
where  their  descendants  live  to- 
day, keeping  the   faith   and   the 
Gaelic   tongue.      It   was   of   this 
emigration    that    William    sharp 
wrote : 

"From  the  lone  shelling  of  the  Tiiistv 
island, 

Mountains  divide  us,  and  a  waste  of 
seas  : 

Yet  still  the  blood  is  strong,  the  heart 
is   Highland, 

And  we.  in  dreams,  behold  the  Hebri- 
des." 

If  I  seem  to  lay  most  stress 
upon  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Scotch 
in  writing  about  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  it  is  because  that 
province  and  those  people  have 
always  represented  most  dis- 
tinct'i-  til"   Maritime  idea  in  the 
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estimation  of  outsiders.  The  spirit  of  the  Maritimes 
is  most  intense  there,  but  it  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
shared  in  by  all  three  provinces.  Previous  to  Con- 
federation, and  the  building  of  the  Intercolonial,  there 
was  very  little  intercourse  between  the  Maritime 
Provinces  and  Upper  and  Lower  Canada;  the  West 
was  an  unknown  land.  Most  of  the  trade,  and  a  large 
part  of  such  intercourse  as  they  had,  was  with  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  with  the  trade  all 
conducted  by  water.  Boston  was  virtually  the  trade 
and  social  metropolis  of  the  Maritime  Provinces;  our 
sailors  manned  their  fishing  and  other  fleets  largely 
(and  do  so  still),  although  Nova  Scotia  had  a  large 
trading  fleet  of  her  own,  and  Nova  Scotian  ships  sailed 
all  over  the  globe.  It  was  not  until  after  the  union  of 
the  provinces  that  they  began  to  have  any  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  fellow  Canadians;  and  they  have 
jiever  really  learned  to  know  or  to  like  them.  There 
is  more  or  less  resentment  to-day  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  down  thei-e  to>see  their  trade  done  to  such  a  large 
extent  with  the  people  of  Ontario;  who,  they  think, 
in  matters  of  commerce  have  "the  fault  of  the  Dutch, 
in  giving  too  little  and  taking  too  much." 

Trading  With  the  Rest  of  Canada 

I  HAD  a  conversation  a  few  weeks  ago  with  a  manu- 
facturer in  Nova  Scotia  on  this  subject.  I  do  not 
give  it  as  a  typical  example  of 
the  feeling  there,  although  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  is  not.  He  went 
up  to  Ontario  to  sell  his  pro- 
ducts, and  said  he  was  met  very 
frequently  with  remarks  of  this 
character:  "How  do  you  sup- 
pose that  you  fellows  away  down 
there  are  going  to  come  up  here 
to  Ontario  and  sell  goods?  Why, 
we  do  not  know  anything  about 
your  manufactures." 

"They  do  not  know  us,  nor 
want  to  know  us,  when  we  have 
.something  to  sell  to  them,"  this 
manufacturer  commented;  "but 
they  know  us  all  right  when 
they  have  something  to  sell  to 
us." 

Halifax  and  St.  John  whole- 
salers once  controlled  the  entire 
trade  of  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces; but  that  day  is  gone.  The 
business  has,  in  large  part,  gone 
to  Ontario  and  Quebec.  I  do  not 
undertake  to  say  whose  fault 
this  is,  but  I  will  give  here  the 
gist  of  a  conversation  I  had  with 
one  of  the  largest  wholesale 
grocers  in  New  Brunswick.  The 
sentiments  he  expresses  are  not 
quite  general,  but  they  are  far 
from  being  an  isolated  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  and  I  have  heard 
them  repeated  in  one  form  or 
another  many   times. 

"I  am  not  in  a  position  to  form  a  comprehensive 
opinion  of  conditions  in  Nova  Scotia,"  he  said,  "but,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge,  it  ^eems  that  Nova  Scotia  on  ac- 
count of  being  the  older  province,  with  her  natural 
!-esources  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  development,  with 
more  wealth  and  other  advantages,  has  been  able  to 
stand  the  strain  the  best  of  the  three.  Prince  Edward 
Island,  it  would  seem,  has  sufl'ered  severely.  Now  as 
to  New  Brunswick,  I  have  a  personal  knowledge  of 
commercial  conditions  extending  back  about  thirty 
years,  and,  taking  the  most  optimistic  view,  I  cannot 
say  that  we  have  even  held  our  own.  While  there  are 
a  few  bright  spots  that  show  improvement,  the  total 
losses  have  been  greater  than  the  gains,  and,  while 
my  opinions  are  not  formed  from  statistics,  but  from 
observation,  and  I  have  tried  to  be  fair  and  conserva- 
tive in  arriving  at  my  conclusions,  I  cannot  fee!  that 
our  relations  with  Canada  have  been  advantageous 
to  the  Maritime  Provinces."  He  was  so  intensely  in 
earnest  that  I  could  not  doubt  his  sincerity.  Indeed  I 
had  no  desire  to  do  so  because  I  had  heard  the  same 
thing  from  many  other  busine.-is  men.  So,  I  let  him  go 
on  without  interruption.  "While  our  population  shows 
a  small  increase,"  he  went  on,  "it  would  seem  there 
has  been  little,  if  any,  increase  in  our  Anglo-Saxon 
population.  Our  natural  wealth  in  in-shore  fisheries 
and  forests  is  being  depleted.  Many  of  our  farms  have 
been  deserted,  or  allowed  to  run  down.  Our  own 
banks  are  all  gone.  Many  of  the  industries  we  had — 
such  as  shoe,  furniture,  carriage,  .soap,  nail,  tobacco 
and  cigar,  paper  bag  and  box  factories,  manufacturing 
d.uggists,  lithographers,  canneries  (vegetable  and 
fruit) — have  either  entirely  disappeared  or  their  con- 
trol has  gone  to  Central  Canada;  or  they  owe  their 


extension  of  life  to  extraordinary  personal  manage- 
ment and  not  to  Dominion  Trade  outside  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  Much  of  the  profit  derived  from  our  gen- 
eral business  is  being  taken  out  of  the  province  chiefly 
for  the  benefit  of  Central  Canadian  firms." 

He  paused  for  a  moment  for  breath,  his  summary 
of  conditions  having  literally  poured  out  of  him  in  a 
breath.  Then,  in  a  tone  of  even  greater  tensity,  he 
proceeded : 

"In  a  sense  our  people  are  being  used  as  servants  to 
work  the  resources  and  transact  the  business  of  this 
province,  and  pass  most  of  the  net  proceeds  over  to 
Central  Canada.  That  we  have  been  able  to  do  as  well 
financially  as  we  have  is  due  chiefly  to  the  value  of 
the  products  of  our  natural  resources  for  export. 

"The  money  that  is  brought  into  the  country  from 
sales  of  our  produce  to  foreign  nations  adds  to  our 
national  wealth,  and  (without  considering  the  export 
of  war  supplies)  I  do  not  think  I  would  be  far  wrong  in 
saying  that,  figured  on  a  per  capita  basis,  as  compared 
with  Central  (Canada,  the  people  of  this  province  bring 
in  three  times  as  much  wealth  as  they  do,  and  under 
the  present  system  of  taxation  under  the  customs  tariff 
we  pay  about  three  times  the  amount  of  taxes  per 
capita  that  they  pay.  This  is  a  rough  estimate,  but 
when  we  realize  that  probably  three-quarters  of  our 
imported   goods   reach    us   through    Central    Canadian 
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ports,  plus  the  importer's  profit  on  cost  and  duty  which 
he  has  paid,  and  that  the  greatest  amount  under  our 
tariff  laws  is  paid  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer,  and 
that  the  community  where  he  is  located  receives  the 
benefits  derived  from  having  him  there,  and  indirectly 
through  him  is  benefited  by  our  business  as  an  offset  to 
the  tariff  tax  of  the  people  of  that  community,  it  does 
not  seem  extreme  to  say  the  per  capita  tariff  tax  is 
three  times  as  great  in  New  Brunswick  as  in  Central 
Canada. 

"Owing  to  the  disappearance  of  many  of  our  indus- 
tries, and  the  disastrous  results  attending  some  of  the 
industrial  ventures  here,  there  has  been  created  in  the 
minds  of  our  people  a  dread  of  investing  in  industrials. 
Our  people  are  naturally  frugal  and  economical  and 
have  saved  some  money,  and  I  think  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  St.  John  has  more  money  invested  in 
savings  banks  and  life  insurance  than  any  city  of  its 
size  in  Canada,  and  what  is  true  of  St.  John  in  this 
respect  is  true  generally  of  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
Owing  to  our  commercial  relations  with  Central  Can- 
ada, and  with  a  barrier  between  us  (Quebec)  which 
has  prevented  our  growing  closer  to  each  other,  and 
with  what  business  we  have  here  being  overcrowded 
owing  to  lack  of  increased  population,  our  people  have 
been  compelled  to  invest  their  savings  of  the  last  tl.irty 
or  forty  years  chiefly  in  what  might  be  terme,!  non- 
productive investments." 

"Then,"  I  asked,  "does  all  this  mean  that  down  horr 
you  are  still  unfriendly  to  Confederation?" 

He  paused  for  a  moment  before  replying  to  tbi 

"I  have  given  you,"  he  said,  "a  rough  outline  of  con- 
ditions in  New  Brunswick  as  I  see  them  to-day.  When 
I  compare  these  conditions  with  what  I  read  of  condi- 


tions here  previous  to  Confederation  I  am  forced  to 
feel  that  we  would  have  been  better  off  had  we  been 
left  to  ourslves.  It  would  seem  that  Ontario  used  js 
as  a  cat's-paw  to  get  herself  out  qf  her  difficulties,  and 
in  doing  so  prevented  the  forming  of  a  Maritime  Uniou 
which  our  statesmen  were  endeavoring  to  effect  at  that 
time,  and  placed  us  in  our  present  unsatisfactory  posi- 
tion. As  one  historian  has  expressed  it,  "The  ends  ac- 
complished did  not  sanctify  the  means  by  which  our 
people  were  forced  into  Confederation  against  their 
will." 

I  have  given  this  conversation  in  full  because  it  is 
important  in  that  it  expresses  the  opinion  of  many 
business  men  in  the  Maritimes  and  suggests  that  there 
is  a  serious  problem  for  Canada  to  solve. 

The  Matter  of  Maritime  Union 
TT  will  be  observed  that  the  speaker  from  whom  I 
have  quoted  refers  to  Maritime  Union.  Confeder- 
ation was  mooted  for  some  years  before  it  was  accom- 
plished; but  Joe  Howe  had  a  fear  that  there  would 
come  to  pass  from  it  some  such  result  as  the  merchant 
above  quoted  says  has  actually  happened;  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  would  be  overshadowed,  and  the  Upper 
Provinces  would  be  the  dominant  partners.  Dx-. 
(afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Tupper  was  leader  of  the 
Government  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1864,  and  arranged  a 
convention  at  Charlottetown, 
P.E.I.,  to  discuss  a  scheme  of 
Maritime  Union  which  he  had 
inti-oduced  in  the  Nova  Scotia 
Legislature.  While  the  dele- 
gates were  struggling  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  scheme.  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and  proposed  the  wid- 
er idea  of  a  union  of  all  the 
provinces;  so  that  Maritime 
Union  died  stillborn.  But  it  is 
still  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  al- 
though I  should  not  undertake 
to  say  that  it  is  a  live  issue. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  its  strong 
advocates,  including  such  men 
as  Hance  Logan,  of  Amherst. 
The  late  Captain  Reid,  M.P., 
was  very  warm  for  it;  as,  in 
New  Brunswick,  are  men  like 
Hon.  J.  B.  M.  Baxter,  former 
Attorney-General  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  Fred  Magee,  member 
for  Westmoreland.  I  believe  a 
resolution  endorsing  it  passed 
in  the  New  Brunswick  Legisla- 
ture. 

There  are  many  arguments  in 
favor  of  it.  It  would  reduce  the 
expense  of  legislation,  for  one 
thing,  and  would  save  time.  It 
would  do  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  three  outfits  of  machin- 
ery of  Government  and  build- 
ings; with  many  other  such  material  advantages  as 
will  occur  to  anyone.  But  its  biggest  advantage  would 
probably  be  in  unifying  the  people,  creating  unity  of 
sentiment  and  aims,  filling  them  with  a  belief  in  them- 
selves and  their  country,  a  sort  of  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance  to  secure  for  the  Maritime  Provinces  a 
fair  partnership  in  the  Dominion.  The  difficulties  would 
be  such  as  always  attend  any  attempt  at  a  merger  of 
separate  interests — particularly  when  the  stock  is  to 
be  kept  in  the  family,  so  to  speak,  and  not  offered  to 
the  investing  public.  New  Brunswick,  for  example,  is 
in  a  less  happy  position  in  regard  to  her  means  of 
revenue  than  Nova  Scotia;  and  the  union  would  prob- 
ably be  more  to  her  advantage.  There  would  be  the 
(|uestion  of  the  location  of  the  capital,  also;  but  I  believe 
Hance  Logan  proposes  to  settle  this  by  having  it  at 
Amherst.  In  none  of  the  provinces  are  the  present 
Parliament  Buildings  so  elaborate  that  a  great  deal 
would  be  sacrificed  by  abandoning  them  as  such;  al- 
though the  Assembly  chamber  in  the  building  at  Hali- 
fax— now  just  about  one  hundred  years  old— was  con- 
sidered very  fine  when  erected,  and  the  building,  archi- 
tecturally, is  pleasing.  As  neither  .N'ovu  Scotia  nor 
New  Brunswick  would  be  likely  to  agree  with  the  claims 
of  the  other,  this  scheme  of  placing  the  capital  near  the 
border  of  the  two  provinces,  but  slightly  on  the  terri- 
tory of  the  older  province,  might  furnish  a  satisfactory 
solution. 

If  union  of  the  provinces  should  ever  come,  it  would 
provide  a  great  opportunity  for  what  they  need  still 
more;  and  that  is.  an  educational  union.  There  are 
now  eight  distinct  degree  conferring  institutions  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  all  denominational  except  two,  with 
Continued  on  page  77 
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IN  contradictoriness,  old  James  McWham  had 
Balaam's  ass  beaten  forty  different  ways.  He's 
dead  now,  and  anyway  he  was  a  bachelor,  so 
there's  no  harm  in  saying  this.  The  morning  he  died 
— it  was  Sunday— the  minister  and  elders  of  the  Sea- 
scape Presbyterian  Church  danced  a  solemn  jig  of 
thanksgiving  round  the  kirk  session  table;  so  at  least 
it  was  reported. 

It  was  this  way.  At  fifty.  McWham  had  been  a 
chronic  invalid,  a  constant  irritation  to  doctors  who 
had  prophesied  his  immediate  dissolution  countless 
times.  At  sixty,  they  said  he  was  as  good  as  in  his 
coffin.  It  was  about  that  time  that  he  sent  for  the 
minister  and  elders.  There  was  a  debt  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars  on  the  kirk.  He  explained  that  he  would 
like  to  set  Zion  free  before  he  went  hence,  but  he  was 
not  as  rich  as  some  folks  thought.  It  had  been  on  his 
mind  to  leave  the  kirk  a  thousand  or  two  in  his  will, 
but  he  had  a  new  inspiration.  If  they  would  agree  to 
pay  him  two  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  he  would  give  them  the  two  thousand  dollars, 
spot  cash.  The  annuity  arrangement  was  only  a 
prudential  anchor  to  leeward,  the  careful  habit  of  a 
business  mind.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  already 
picked  out  his  pall-bearer.  It  looked,  to  the  minister 
and  elders,  after  they  had  interviewed  the  doctors,  to  be 
a  lead-pipe  cinch.  It  proved  to  be  the  lead  pipe  with- 
out the  cinch,  for  McWham  lingered  shivering  on  the 
brink  till  something  shoved  him  over  at  eighty-seven. 

This,  by  the  way,  as  illustrative  of  a  phase  of 
McWham. 

DUT  sit  with  him  on  a  sunny  afternoon  in  the  shade 
*-*  of  the  golf-club  verandah,  and  one  saw  him  in 
more  agreeable  aspect.  Though  no  longer  a  player, 
except  round  the  nineteenth  hole,  he  belonged  to  the 
Augustan  age  of  golf,  when  that  game  had  been  re- 
garded as  only  one  of  the  odd  foibles  of  the  eccentric, 
though  sturdy,  Scottish  minri.  McWham  spoke  of  St. 
Andrews,  Prestwick  and  Musselburgh  as  another 
might  of  Jerusalem,  Rome,  or  Athens;  of  Tom  Morris 
and  Young  Tommy  in  the  same  terms  as  a  chum  of 
Julius  Caesar  or  Alexander  the  Great  might  have  re- 
ferred to  those  heroes. 

He  mourned  the  flip  crassness  of  a  world  that  gives 
the  name  of  golfer  to  any  person  who  can  hurl  a 
club  head  with  reasonable  accuracy  against  a  golf 
ball,  that  calls  a  golf  club  a  "stick,"  and  plays  the 
game  with  sundry  clubs,  a  lead  pencil,  and  a  score 
card,  and  drivels  of  "birdie"  threes  and  fours.  He 
lived  in  the  past  and  ancient  and  royal  game. 

BEFORE  proceeding  with  the  story  it  is  necessary 
to  make  one  more  digression.  The  McWham  mills, 
spacious,  four-story  brick  buildings  were  on  the  north 
side  of  the  street;  the  Warrender  mill,  also  brick  and 
four-story,  stood  just  across  the  road.  The  knitters 
of  one  place  could  exchange  criticisms  of  the  personal 
appearances  of  passers-by   with   those   of  the   other. 


Old  McWham, 
on  his  good 
days,  could  sit 
at  his  office 
window  and  see 
pretty  much 
what  was  going 
on  in  the  War- 
render  office. 
Warrender,  fa- 
ther of  the  pre- 
sent head  of  the 

rival  firm.,  had  been  McWham's  partner.  Then  they 
had  done  a  most  imprudent  thing — they  had  fallen  in 
love  with  the  same  woman.  In  a  world  in  which 
women  are  in  the  majority,  and  charming  ones  in- 
numerable, the  absurdity  was  too  ridiculous  for  words. 
The  lady  had  chosen  Warrender;  and  McWham  had 
not  been  at  all  chivalrous.  Instead  of  kissing  her  hand 
sadly,  or  doing  something  that  might  have  shaken 
her  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  her  choice,  thus 
sticking  a  pin  into  her  thought  of  the  winner,  after 
which  he  could  have  ridden  away  to  look  the  rest  over, 
McWham  had  been  quite  huffy  about  it.  The  business 
partnership  had  been  broken  up.  McWham  had  gone 
out  and  begun  business  independently,  intent  on  show- 
ing how  deep  his  love  for  the  lady  had  been,  by  jam- 
ming her  husband  into  the  bankruptcy  court,  and  the 
loved  one  herself  into  impecunious  unhappiness.  It 
had  been  his  solemn  joy  to  watch  his  mills  extend  to 
a  dozen  times  their  original  capacity,  while  Warren- 
der's  had  remained  in  statu  quo  ante. 

Long  had  Seascape  speculated  as  to  what  would  be 
the  disposition  of  the  McWham  properties  when  he 
was  deprived  of  them  by  the  last  enemy.  As  already 
intimated,  he  had  not  taken  another  lady  "just  as 
good"  out  of  the  plethora  of  feminine  pulchritude,  but 
had  remained,  what  he  richly  deserved  to  be,  a  heart- 
and-body-weazened-left-over.  The  general  impres- 
sion was  that  he  would  do  one  of  those  devilishly 
cynical  things  with  his  estate  wherewith  his  kind  suc- 
ceed in  their  amiable  purpose  of  bringing  the  greatest 
annoyance  to  the  greatest  number — that  is,  found  a 
University  for  Eskimos  of  sound  moral  propensities  in 
Spitzbergen,  or  build  a  lunatic  asylum  for  falsely  pro- 
phetic doctors;  anyway,  something  philanthropic  like 
that. 

DUT,  as  was  his  wont,  he  fooled  the  curious  public 
^  this  time  by  displaying  ordinary,  prosaic  human 
feeling.  He  imported  an  heir  apparent  from  Scotland, 
one  John  McWham  Macara. 

Some  said  that  John's  mother,  a  niece  of  McWham's, 
had  once  prepared  for  him  a  most  wonderful  haggis, 
and  he  felt  that  so  capable  a  woman  could  not  have 
an  incompetent  son.  Others  explained  that  John  Mc- 
Wham Macara  owed  his  elevation  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  brought  up  to  the  trade  McWham  was  in,  and 
that  what  he  did  not  know  about  hosiery,  in  a  manu- 


With    two  strokes   for  the  match 

facturing  sense,  could  not  properly  be  called  know- 
ledge. 

Both  influences  may  have  had  their  contributing 
agencies,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  news- 
paper report,  setting  forth  Macara's  golfing  prowess, 
clinched  matters  finally.  McWham's  nephew  had 
emerged  victoriously  from  a  grand  open  competition 
in  which  the  competitor's  names  sounded  like  the 
roll  call  of  the   Black  Watch,  with   Fernies,   Sayers, 

Parks,  Herds,  and  Kirkaldys,  sprinkled  about  hither 
and  yon. 

"One  day  there'll  be  but  one  firm  here  again,  instead 
of  two,"  taid  McWham  to  his  nephew,  a  short  time 
after  he  arrived.  "Warrender  can't  hold  out  much 
longer.  The  bank  likes  the  look  of  his  paper  less 
every  day." 

"And  who  will  the  bit  lassie  be?"  asked  Macara 
most  irrelevantly,  glancing  across  the  road  admiring- 
ly at  p.  pretty  figure  in  a  neat  blue  skirt  and  white 
waist  in  the  Warrender  office  window.  He  himself 
was  a  rather  taking  kind  of  a  man — medium  height, 
lean  body,  but  wiry.     Indeed  he  was  all  wire — wiry 

figure;  wiry,  short-cropped,  red-brown  moustache; 
wiry,  short-cropped,  reddish  hair.  He  had  a  clear 
red,  sun-tanned  skin,  and  grayish-blue  eyes  that  show- 
ed him  to  be  a  live  wire,  of  unusually  high  voltage. 

From  the  day  of  his  arrival,  he  had  been  administer- 
ing shocks  to  his  uncle.  For  instance,  the  old  man 
would  have  had  the  youngster  be  content  with  a 
subordinate  job,  with  the  contingency  of  heirship 
dangling  before  his  nose,  like  the  fixed,  though  elusive 

carrot  before  the  ambitious  donkey's.  But  with 
Scotch  point  and  emphasis,  John  had  declined  "the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for"  as  lacking  the  precise 
kind  of  nourishment  he  desired.  He  wanted  a  present 
partnership,  proving  to  his  uncle  that  it  was  about 
market  price  for  his  value. 

Strangest  of  all,  he  had  secured  what  he  asked  for. 

Macara   was    a    practical    expert,   and    knew    more 

about    stockings    than    McWham    had    ever    dreamed. 

He  scoffed   at  the   McWham   Mills — their  equipment, 

their   ancient   machinery,   their   inefficient   working — 

and  marvelled  that  the  admirable  legs  of  Canada 
would  consent  to  be  encased  in  the  mercerized 
monstrosities  that  McWham  foisted  on  them.  As 
John  said,  it  was  nothing  less  than  shocking  that 
manufacturing    should    support    so    inadequately    the 
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Mary    had   but    to   lay   the  ball    dead. 

work  of  nature  and  grace.  He  had  also  eloquently 
dwelt  on  the  topic  that  McWham  had  given  him 
his  head,  feeling  that  perhaps  he  had  failed  to  do  his 
full  duty  to  the  legs  of  a  worthy  continent;  and,  so 
far,  the  experiment  had  been  abundantly  successful. 

"I  was  talking  about  the  Warrender  mill,  no  about 
lassies.  Ye  must  be  kind  o'  absent-minded,  John," 
said  the  old  man  reprovingly.  Then  he  added:  "That's 
Warrender's  daughter." 

"A  bonnie  wee  lassie!"  approved  Macara  with 
sincerity. 

"No  sae  bad,"  conceded  McWham  grumpily.  He 
slipped  in  and  out  of  his  native  Scotch  as  his  emotions 
controlled.  "No  sae  bad,  but  awfu'  high-notioned. 
Walks  by  me  as  if  I  was  just  a  dab  o'  putty." 

"She  has  that  kind  of  a  look  to  her,"  observed 
Macara  critically.  "What  might  she  do  in  the  office?" 
"Kin'  o'  .secretary  to  her  father,"  grunted  McWham. 
"He  likes  fancy  names.  What  would  be  juist  a  clerk 
to  you  or  me,  he  calls  a  secretary.  He  wears  a  wee 
watch  strapped  to  his  wrist,  and  puts  scent  on  his 
pocky-hanky.  I  ha'e  nae  doot  but  he  curls  his  whisk- 
ers at  nicht." 

"Think  o'  that!"  exclaimed  Macara,  his  eyes  on  the 
girl. 

"And  him  a  stockinger  too!"  said  McWham  con- 
temptuously. "He  was  spoiled  as  a  lad.  When  he 
should  ha'  been  in  overalls,  wool  sorting  or  lying  on 
his  back  under  a  greasy  wool  comb,  or  studying  the 
motions  of  a  knitting  fraxne,  he  was  having  his  nails 
manicured,  and  his  moustache  put  into  curl  papers  like 
the  Kaiser's.  A  laddie  that  tak's  his  fun  in  the  morning 
has  to  sweat  before  bedtime  comes /ound." 

"That's  a  fact!"  agreed  Macara.  "I  don't  mind 
ever  seeing  a  lassie  with  just  that  i,linting  shade  of 
pale  gold  in  her  hair  before." 

"John  McWham  Maca-n,"  said  the  elder  man  grave- 
ly, "ye'll  ha'e  to  mind  yir  way.s  wi'  the  lassies  here- 
nboots." 

"I'll  try  my  best,"  grinned  the  alert  redhead 
modestly. 

"It's  no  lichtsome  topic,"  reproved  McWham. 
"They  set  aboot  a  likely  lad  like  tarriers  on  a  rabbit 
run.  Let  him  as  much  as  poke  the  neb  o'  him  oot,  and 
snap!  He's  gaun  before  he  can  squeak.  A  lassie's  an 
awfu'  disconcairtin'  creature,  John.  A  pretty  one 
hanging  round  yir  neck  in  the  water  will  droon  ye 
same  as  a  plain  one  might.     Kittle  cattle  they  be!  It's 


a  silk  gown,  or  a  new  hat,  or  a  finer  hoose,  or  a  better 
car  a'  the  time.  First  thing  ye  ken,  a  sheriff's  in  the 
hoose,  and  the  wife's  getting  a  divorce  from  j-e  for  non- 
support." 

"I  understand  we  are  not  friendly  with  the  Warren- 
der folk?"  asked  John,  shifting  topics.  "War  policy, 
eh?" 

"Friendly?  No!"  snarled  McWham.  "His  father 
wranged  me.  We  were  pairtners.  He  had  money; 
I  nought  but  brains.  When  we  pairted  he  squeezed 
me  badly.  Fought  me  when  I  started  the  bit  mill,  at 
the  bank,  wi'  the  wool  merchants  and  machinery 
folk,  when  I  needed  credit.  It  was  hard  work  till  I 
got  toes  and  fingers  into  the  cracks  and  began  to 
climb.  I  swore  I'd  get  back  at  him — put  him  and  his 
oot,  and  have  the  auld  mill  back  again.  I'll  dae  it  yet! 
If  he  offers  goods  at  a  dollar,  and  I  ken  it,  my  price  is 
ninety  cents,  and  when  he  drops  to  ninety  I  drop  ten 
more." 

"I  see,"  said  Macara.  "Feud!  Blood  fight  to  the 
knock-out." 

"Aye,  that's  it,  John."  And  McWham  smacked  his 
thin  old  lips.  "At  the  finish,  there'll  be  no  Warrender, 
only  McWham  and  Macara." 

\/f  ACARA  sat  in  his  private  office,  a  letter  before 
■'•  him,  a   smile  on  his  face.     McWham   had  been 

ordered  South  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter.  He 
had  gone  reluctantly,  separating  himself  for  a  time 
from  his  beloved  mills  only  because  he  realized  that  if 
he  did  not  go,  it  might  mean  his  permanent  removal 
to  a  land  where,  according  to  the  accepted  view,  the 
demand  for  hosiery  is  not  great. 

And  now  there  was  trouble  with  the  Warrender 
folk.  Previously  there  had  been  litigation  between 
the  firms  over  the  pollution  of  the  stream  that  flowed 
by  the  Warrender's  place  to  McWham's.  An  in- 
junction had  been  obtained  by  McWham,  restraining 
the  Warrenders  from  discharging  dyehouse  refuse 
into  the  river.  There  had  been  a  recurrence  of  the 
offense;  not  a  very  serious  one,  it  is  true,  but  Macara 
had  promptly  called  the  attention  of  the  offenders  to 
the  broach.  The  reply  lay  before  him.  with  the  initials 
M.  W.  under  the  firm  signature.  It  was  a  tartish 
reply,  intimating  indirectly  that  McWham  was  making 
a  lot  of  fuss  about  nothing.  Macara  glanced  over  the 
street  to  see  who  was  in  the  office;  then  decided  that, 
in  diplomacy,  verbal  negotiation  may  be  superior  to 


scraps  of  paper.  Putting  on  his  hat,  and  arranging 
his  tie,  he  stepped  over  to  Warrender's.  Mr.  Warren- 
der was  out  of  town,  but  Miss  Warrender  was  in  the 
office.  Both  facts  Macara  knew  quite  as  well  as  the 
office  boy. 

"I  called  about  that  water  matter.  Miss  Warrender," 
he  said,  after  a  formal  introduction,  frigidly  received. 
"Your  letter  was  not  at  all  satisfactory,  so  I  thought 
I'd  come  and  have  a  talk  over  the  matter." 

"Why  unsatisfactory?"   she   inquired. 

She  was  wonderfully  pretty  in  a  rather  over-grave 
way.  He  wished  he  could  make  her  smile.  It  must 
be  delightful,  he  thought,  to  see  her  face  light  up. 
But  you  are  limited  to  jocular  references  when  the 
discussion  is  about  dye-stuffs,  water  pollution,  and 
drain  pipes. 

Her  hair  was  glorious,  he  reflected  on  closer  in- 
spection. Some  women's  hair  was  bunchy,  clotty, 
muddy-looking;  hers  was  fine,  each  hair  as  distinct 
as  spun  silk  in  an  orderly  skein. 

"It  was  like  a  blind  alley— leads  nowhere,"  he 
answered.  "The  injunction  is  peremptory,  very  per- 
emptory, and  we  cannot  permit  any  infringement  to 
pass.  I  know  the  tricks  of  dyehouse  help,  and  the 
rascalities  of  rival  dyeing  bosses."  He  assumed  a 
very  severe  mien.  "If  the  refuse  were  properly  piped 
into  the  sewers,  there  would  be  no  trouble.  It  is  in 
your  interest  to  prevent  recurrence,  as  you  are  liable 
for  damages,  heavy  damages." 

"Do  you  claim  damages?"  she  asked,  belligerently. 

"We  haven't  formulated  a  claim  yet,"  he  said.  "If 
we  thought  the  injury  intentional,  we  should  take  a 
severe  view — most  severe." 

"You  have  my  word  that  it  was  not  intentional," 
she  declared. 

"That  is  amply  sufficient,"  and  he  bowed  magnanim- 
ously. 

"I  investigated  the  matter  more  closely  this  morn- 
ing. There  was  a  leak  in  one  of  the  pipes.  It  has  been 
repaired,"  she  explained. 

"Then  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  I  am  glad 
I  came  across.  It  is  well  to  have  an  understanding 
in  these  matters,  and  to  be  neighborly,"  he  smiled. 

"Neighborly!"  she  exclaimed.  "That  is  a  new  word 
from   Mr.    McWham." 

"And  I  am  a  new  man  there,"  he  replied.  "You  must 
give  me  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  that  is  possible  until 
I  am  proved  unneighborly.  Good-bye,  Miss  Warren- 
der. I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
Warrender  soon." 

TT  is  hard  for  an  unsuccessful  man  to  be  just  to  the 
successful.  A  beaten  man  is  sensitive,  a  baffled 
woman  much  more  so.  The  Warrenders  were  fighting 
a  losing  battle.  With  an  old-fashioned  equipment,  and 
scarcity  of  money,  they  were  being  steadily  and  surely 
driven  out  of  the  market.  McWham  could  buy,  manu- 
facture, and  consequently  sell,  more  cheaply.  It  was 
the  old  muzzle-loader  against  the  machine  gun,  candle 
against  the  electric  light,  lumbering  stage  coach 
against  flying  express.  Macara's  salesmen  were  push- 
ing everywhere  into  new  fields,  with  attractive  goods. 
His  advertising  campaign  was  making  the  firm  name 
known  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  Novel- 
ties that  took  the  market  by  storm  poured  in  a  ceaseless 
stream  from  the  McWham  mills.  By  the  time  Warren- 
ders caught  on  to  a  popular  fashion,  its  day  had  gone, 
and  there  was  something  newer  to  catch  the  public 
eye.  Old-time  goods  that  Warrender  and  his  father 
had  turned  out,  with  little  change,  were  passed  over 
by  buyers  who  wanted  something  new,  artistic,  modern. 

Now  and  again  Macara  met  Warrender  in  a  more 
or  less  formal  way.  Mary  went  little  into  the  society 
of  the  small  town,  for  her  days  were  busy,  and  pro- 
blems as  to  ways  and  means  occupied  much  of  the 
time  she  spent  at  home.  When  the  golfing  season 
opened,  Macara  met  her  more  frequently,  for  she 
was  an  enthusiastic  player,  and  found  much  needed 
relaxation  in  the  game.  He  made  many  attempts  to 
engage  her  for  a  game,  but  always  unsuccessfully.  She 
had  invariably  some  excuse — a  previous  engagement, 
disinclination  to  play;  but  other  men  appeared  to  have 
better  luck  with  her.  Macara  overtook  her  one  even- 
ing as  she  was  walking  home  from  the  links. 

"I  wonder  when  you  are  going  to  give  me  that  long 
deferred  game.  Miss  Warrender?"  he  asked. 

"When  I  think  I  am  good  enough  to  be  able  to  givr 
a  plus  four  man  a  decent  game,"  she  answered  evasive 
ly,  with  a  laugh. 

"That  is  not  a  very  good  reason,"  he  said. 

"You  would  cither  have  to  give  me  a  ridiculous 
handicap,  or  play  so  badly  intentionally  that  it  would 
be  worse  than  the  severest  beating." 

"I  have  watched  your  game.  On  handicap  points 
we  would  have  a  good  match,"  he  argued. 

"The  beating  would  be  too  humiliating,"  she  said. 
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"Neiehborly !"  she  exclaimed.     "That  is  a  new  word 

"You  are  too  good  a  sportswoman  to  be  afraid  of 
that,"  he  told  her. 

"Suppose  I  am  quite  frank,  and  say  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  play?"  she  asked,  with  an  air  of  quiet  decision. 

"I'd  be  awfully  sorry,"  he  answered.  "It  would  make 
me  think  you  did  not  consider  me  worthy  of  your 
friendship." 

"The  conclusion  would  be  not  quite  fair,"  she  said, 
coloring  faintly. 

"I  am  glad  of  that.  I  had  hoped  we  might  be  friends." 

CHE  made  no  reply.     They  were  nearing  her  home^ 
^    and  she  was  glad  of  it. 

"Won't  you  let  me  call  for  you  on  Saturday  after- 
noon? We  would  have  a  real  out  and  out  fight.  Then 
we'd  be  real  friends,  I  think,"  he  smiled  persuasively. 
"I  am  afraid  I  can't,"  she  answered.  "I  don't 
mean  to  be  unfriendly  at  all,  but  I  would  rather  you 
wouldn't  ask  me.  If  I  seem  peevish  and  unreasonable, 
be  kind  and  just;  put  it  down  to  unconquerable  ill 
temper." 

To  her  he  seemed  to  be  the  very  incarnation  of  the 
evil  power  that  made  her  life  hard  and  dark.  It  was  un- 
reasonable, she  knew,  but  she  could  not  help  it. 

"You  must  surely  understand,  Mr.  Macara,"  she 
concluded. 

"Yes,  I  think  I  do,"  he  admitted  gently.  "But  isn't 
it  a  wee  bit  unfair  to  me— perhaps  to  yourself?     I'll 

not  put  it  down  to  ill  temper,  either.     I  wonder I 

wonder  if  I  could  ever  make  you  believe  that  I'd  do 
anything  I  could  to  help  you  to  feel  differently  about 
me.  I  mean,"  he  laughed,  "that  I  don't  think  we  were 
meant  to  be  enemies,  fighting  one  another.  But  some 
ill  power,  or  a  power  that  seems  to  be  treating  us  ill, 
has  set  us  in  opposed  camps.  I  wonder  if  we  couldn't 
improve  things?  Golf's  a  grand  reconciler.  It's  the 
broad  game  of  broad  folks.     I'm  not  going  to  ask  for 

a  match  again,  till— well,  till  something  makes  me 
fancy  that  my  luck  is  changing." 

She  left  him  hurriedly,  in  her  over-wrought  state 
midway  between  tears  and  hotly  resentful  anger.  All 
night  long  and  for  days  after,  the  sympathetic  notes 
of  the  tender  Scotch  voice  sang  through  her  mind  like 

music.  Then  the  resumption  of  the  daily  fight  against 
the  forces  under  his  command  brought  back  all  the 

old  hardness. 


Ill 

\imEN  the  draw  for  the 
made,  Macara's  name 
come  out  of  the  hat. 

"Macara,"  at  last  came  the  shout. 

"And — Miss  Warrender!" 


Mixed    Foursomes   was 
was  one  of  the   last  to 


There    was    a    momentary 

hush  in  the  room.    Some  idiot 

snickered.        Then      came      a 

babel    of    laughing    comment. 

Macara  made  his  way  to  the 

place    where    the    girl    stood 

and  held  out  his  hand. 

^a^v       ,  "I    knew    the    luck    would 

n|H||i|     ■  change,"  he  said,  for  her  ear 

alone. 

She    smiled     and    made 
some    polite    reply:     then 
left   with    her   father. 
"Confoundedly         u    n- 
lucky    draw!" 
Mr.      Warren- 
der    said,     as 
they    walked 
home. 

"I  suppose  I 
should  consid- 
e  r  myself 
lucky,"  she 
laughed.  "Still, 
I  almost  wish 
I  hadn't  enter- 
ed." 

The  pair 
ran  triumph- 
antly through 
the  ties  till 
they  came  to 
the  final. 
They  were  a 
splendid  com- 
bination, h  e 
master  of  all 
his  clubs,  far 
and  sure,  a 
born  golfer, 
both  in  style 
and  nerve  and 
execution;  she  clever,  especially  within  range  of,  and 
on,  the  green. 

The  morning  of  the  day  for  the  play-oflf  had  been 
unusually  trying  to  Mary  Warrender.  A  big  order 
they  had  relied  upon  to  turn  a  lot  of  stock  into  much- 
needed  cash  had  gone  over  the  way  to  McWham's. 
She  was  fretted,  irritable,  nervous,  and  thoroughly 
off  her  game.  Macara  was  at  the  top  of  his  form, 
•  the  slashing,  brilliant  St.  Andrews  style  at  its  best.' 
Nothing  seemed  impossible  to  him,  and  it  was  well  it 
was  so,  since  he  had  virtually  to  carry  her  around. 
She  could  do  nothing  right,  and  his  unfailingly  chival- 
rous sportsmanship  made  her  feel  worse,  rather  than 
better.  Their  opponents  were  of  the  humdrum,  safe 
and  sane  type,  and  against  them  it  was  a  noticeable 
performance  for  Macara  to  land  his  partner  and  him- 
self all  square  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth. 

It  was  Mary's  drive  from  the  last  tee.  She  made 
a  wreck  of  it;  the  ball  fell  short  and  pulled  into  the 
rough.  Safe  and  Sane  were  well  down  the  middle  of 
the  course.  Macara  took  his  cleek  and,  with  a  superb 
shot  that  brought  down  the  gallery,  laid  the  ball  with- 
in six  feet  of  the  hole. 

Safe  and  Sane,  upset, 
just  reached  the  green, 
and  playing  the  odd,  were 
;en  feet  from  the  hole.  At 
two  more  they  lay  dead. 

With  two  strokes  for  the 
match,  Mary  had  but  to 
lay  the  ball  dead, 
some  nervous  hesi- 
tation, she  struck 
the  ball  so  hard 
that  it  galloped 
past  the  hole, 
across  the  green, 
and  dropped  into  a 
rriiserable  guard- 
ing bunker,  amid 
the  groans  of  the 
multitude. 

Macara  manag- 
ed to  scramble  it 
on  to  the  green. 
Mary  played  the 
odd,  leaving  the 
ball  four  feet  from 
the  hole.  At  two 
more  Macara  ran 
down,  but  it  was 
too  late.  Safe  and 
Sane  holed  out  and 
took  the  match  and 
the  cup. 


'JpHE  crowd  surged  over  the  field,  all  voluble  sym- 
pathy  for  Macara,  who  had  played  the  most  bril- 
liant game  ever  seen  on  the  course,  only  to  be  horribly 
butchered  by  his  partner.  Mary,  pale  and  agitated 
moved  away  in  profoundest  misery.  He  caught  up 
with  her.  ■ 

"Don't  worry  about  a  trifling  thing  like  that,"  he 
laughed.     "I've   done   the   same   thing  lots   of  times 
Come  along,  we'll  stand  the  gaff  of  the  presentation 
together.     There's  a  silver  medal  for  the  runners-up 
I'm   afraid." 

"Suppose  we  go  round  by  the  beach  and  escape  the 
mob,"  he  said,  when  they  found  themselves  outside 
again. 

She  felt  rather  helpless  and  so  accompanied  him 
without  protest,  though  it  was  quite  out  of  their  way 
home.  They  crossed  the  now  deserted  links  to  the 
bay's  edge.  It  was  a  joliy,  sheltered,  lonely  place,  and 
the  breeze  that  blew  in  from  the  sea  was  delightfully 
refreshing. 

"Let's  sit  down  and  talk  things  over,"  he  said.  "And 
don't  look  so  dreadfully  contrite.  In  golf  you've  got 
to  take  everything  that  comes.  Now  you're  thinking 
about  that  putt,  but  I'm  busy  with  the  thought  of  my 
luck  in  being  drawn  with  you,  and  of  all  those  ties  I 
have  been  able  to  play  with  you  as  partner  all  the 
week.  The  ice  is  broken  and  I  think  there  is  going 
to  be  no  more  frost." 
She  looked  at  the  silver  medal  in  her  hand. 
"I'd  like  to  fling  it  into  the  sea,"  she  said.  "It's  the 
reminder  of  a  hateful  day." 

"Better  keep  it,"  he  smiled.     "The  day  isn't  done 
yet.     Now  forget  about  that  last  green,  or  I'll  think 
you  are  a  pot-hunter.     You  can't  account  for  golfing 
nerves.     They  are  part  of  the  links'  discipline." 

"It  wasn't  nerves  altogether,"  she  answered.  "The 
moment  I  had  to  putt,  I  thought  of  that  big  order 
from  the  Maclaren  Stores  you  took  away  from  us  this 
morning,  and — I  put  you  into  the  bunker  on  purpose." 
"I  know  you  did,"  he  laughed.  "I  saw  you  look 
viciously  at  me  when  some  of  those  gabblers  were 
cracking  up  my  cleek  shot.  I  knew  you  would  do  it. 
Sometimes  I  feel  the  same  way,  especially  with  smug- 
ness. I  used  to  fire  peas  at  my  school  master's  bald 
head  because  he  was  so  thunderingly  good,  and  knew 
it.  I  must  have  been  an  awful  trial  to  you,  you  poor, 
wee,  troubled  lassie.  You  can  put  me  into  a  hundred' 
bunkers  if  you  like,  so  long  as  you  let  me  partner  you." 
He  drew  closer  to  her.  "I'd  sooner,  Mary  dear,  be  with 
you  in  the  toughest  hazard  ever  niblick  faced  than 
be  on  the  fair  green  with  anybody  else." 

She  looked  up  at  him,  very  white,  but  he  fancied  he 
saw  a  glint  of  sunshine. 

"I  loved  you,  lassie  mine,  when  I  wrote  you  that 
savage  letter  about  the  water  pollution.  When  I  came 
oyer  and  talked  about  damages  and  lectured  you  about 
injunctions,  I  wanted  to  pick  you  up  and  kiss  you. 
It's  a  terrible  confession  to  have  to  make,  isn't  it?" 

His      arm 
stole     about 
her. 
Continued  on 

page  74 


After 


"John  McWham  Macara,"  said  the  elderly  man  grravely.  "ye'll  hae  to  mind  yer 


ways  wi'  the  lassiei    hereabout 
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THREE    TOMMIES 

By  RWkSERVlCE 


Illn-stratcl  (,;/  C.  W .  .W.VVVAIYS 

That  Barrett,  the  painter  of  pictures,  what  feeHng  for  color  he  had! 
And  Fanning,  the  maker  of  music,  such  melodies,  mirthful  and  mad! 
And  Harley,  the  writer  of  stories,  so  whimsical,  tender  and  glad! 

To  hark  to  their  talk  in  thie  trenches,  high  heart  all  unfolding  to  heart, 

Of  the  day  when  the  War  would  be  o\er,    and  each  would  be  true  to  his  parr. 

Upbuilding  a  palace  of  beauty   to  the  wonder  and  glory  of  Art.     .     . 

Yon's  Barrett,  the  painter  of  pictures,  yon  carcass  that  rots  on  the  wire. 
His   hand  with  its   sensitive  cunning  is   crisped  to  a  cinder  with  fire; 
His  eyes  with  their  magical  vision  are  bubbles  of  glutinous  mire. 

Poor  Fanning!  he  sought  to  discover  the  symphonic  note  of  a  shell; 

There  are  bits  of  him  broken  and  bloody,  to  show  you  the  place  where  it  fell: 

]\e  reason  to  fear,  on  his  e.xquisite  ear,  the  rats  have  been  banqueting  well. 

And  speaking  of  Harley  the  writer,  I  fancy  I  looked  on  him  last 

Sprawling  and  staring  and  writing  in  the  roar  of  the  battle  blast; 

Then  a  mad  gun-team  crashed  o\er,  and  scattered  his  brains  as  it  passed. 

Oh,  Hartley  and   F'anning  and  Barrett,  they  were  bloody  good  mates  o'  mine: 

Their  bodies  are  empty  bottles;  Death  has  guzzled  the  wine; 

What's  left  of  them's  filth  and  corruption.      .     .     Where  is  the  Fire  Divine? 

rU  tell  you At  night  in  the  trenches  as  I  watch  and  do  my  part. 

Three  radiant  spirits   I'm  seeing,  high  heart  revealing  to  heart, 

.And  they're  building  a  peerless  palace  to  the  splendour  and  triuinpli  ,^f   \rt. 

Yet,  alas,  for  the  fame  of  Barrett,  the  glory   he  might  have  trailed! 

And,  alas,  for  the  name  of  Fanning,  a  star  that  beaconed  and  paled! 

Poor  Harley,  obscure  and  forgotten.     .     .     Well,  who  shall  say  that  they  failed! 

No!    Each  did  a  something  grander  than  ever  he  dreamed  to  do; 
And  as  for  the  work  unfinished,  all  will  be  paid  their  due 
The  broken  ends  will  be  fitted,  the  balance  struck  will  bt-    iu-. 

So  painters  and  players  and  penmen,  I  tell  you;  toil  as  you  please; 
Let  your  fame  outleap  on  the  trumpets,  you'll  never  rise  up  to  the.M 
To  three  grim  and  gor>-  Tommies,  down,  down  on  your  bended  knee. 
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IT  appears  to  be  the  genera:  ■■pinion  in  Canada, 
that,  in  the  provinces  down  by  the  sea,  the  people 
drink  in  politics  with  their  mothers'  milk.  A 
native  of  those  provinces  would  not  consider  it  es- 
pecially worthy  of  note  that  people  should  be  keenly 
interested  in  politics;  he  assumes  that  in  every  pro- 
vince they  are  the  same. 

It  is  probably  true  that  political  feeling  in  parts  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces  is  more  intense  than  else- 
where; but  this  applies,  mainly,  to  certain  racial 
elements  in  the  population.  It  is  true,  also,  of  religion. 
While  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  (whatever  I  may 
think)  that  the  people  of  these  provinces  are  either 
more  patriotic  or  religious  than  elsewhere  in  Canada, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  both  religion  and  politics  are  a 
more  intimate  and  vital  part  of  their  existence  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  Dominion. 

The  backbone  of  politics  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
is  the  large  Scotch  element  in  the  population;  and  the 
explanation  of  this  seems  to  be  that  both  politics  and 
religion  give  the  Scotchman  a  vent  for  the  sentiment 
which  is  always  choking  him  for  utterance,  but  of 
which  he  is  perpetually  ashamed.  Some  of  the  finest 
love  lyrics  ever  penned  have  been  written  by  Scotch- 
men; but  the  real  fine  flower  of  this  sentiment  is  not 


for  they  are  more  numerous  there  than  elsewhere — 
who  have  given  to  the  people  of  that  part  of  Canada 
the  reputation  of  being  our  keenest  politicians,  and 
producing  the  greatest  number  of  our  Canadian  states- 
men. It  is  true  that  all  those  leaders  have  not  been  of 
Scotch  blood,  though  the  majority  have  been;  but  they 
have  been  the  product  of  a  Scotch  environment.  The 
political  feeling  there  is  very  different  from  what  it 
is  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  for  instance.  In  that 
province  they  have  shown  extraordinary  attachment 
to  politicians  of  their  own  race ;  but  in  Nova  Scotia  the 
two  Canadian  statesmen  who  most  deeply  engaged 
their  affections  were  Howe  and  Laurier — the  one  of 
English  blood,  and  the  other  of  French. 

This  feeling  of  the  Scotch  and  French  for  each  other 
is,  of  course,  not  confined  to  Canada;  it  is  historic.  In 
the  Maritime  Provinces  to-day,  particularly  in  Nova 
Scotia,  there  is  a  very  pronounced  difference  in  the 
feeling  of  the  people  towards  Quebec  from  that  towards 
Ontario.  They  like,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
sympathize  with  Quebec;  the  feeling  towards  Ontario 
is  far  otherwise. 


The   Memory    of   The    Great   Howe 

available  to  many,  because  they  are  written'^rGaeiTc'      Y^^  ''^""°*'  ^°  """"^  ^^"^  '"  ^^^  ^i^^ry  of  politics  in 
There  are  more  terms  of  endearment  in  Gaelic  than  in      „    ^^^   Maritime   Provinces  withoutencoun 
any  other  language;   and  the   Scotchman  who  speaks 


the  Gaelic  can  use  language  of  affection  in  that  tongue 
which  would  make  him  shrink  with  shamefacedness  if 
he  had  to  translate  it  into  cold,  Sassenach  speech.  He 
is  essentially  tender;  but  he  has  a  great  horror  of 
making  a  fool  of  himself,  as  he  feels  he  is  doirg  when 
he  makes  a  display  of  his  affection.  So,  also,  he  will 
address  his  Maker  in  language  of  the  deepest  fervor 
and  eloquence ;  but  in  conversation  with  his  fellow-men 
— and,  more  particularly  with  his  women  kind — he 
restrains  himself  to  an  almost  Quaker-like  simplicity. 
In  politics,  he  finds  a  strenuous  and  manly  vehicle 
for  the  expression  of  his  emotions.  He  is,  and  always 
has  been,  a  pillar  of  lost  causes;  whether  it  was  in 
hiding  Prince  Charlie  among  the  heather  and  moss- 
bags  in  Scotland,  or  standing  steadfastly  at  the  back 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  when  his  sun  seemed  to  have 
set  forever  in  Canada.  The  dourness,  of  which  there 
are  traces  in  every  drop  of  Scotch  blood,  causes  him 
to  be  happiest  when  in  the  minority,  and  makes  him 
rather  better  convinced  of  the  fact  that  he  is  right 
than  if  he  were  fighting  with  the  crowd.  There  are 
traits  in  the  Scottish  character  which  must  make  them 
almost  unendurable  to  some  people;  but  no  one  has 
ever  arisen  to  call  them  traitors,  or  a  milk  and  water 
breed. 

Friendship  Fw  The  French 

TT  is  the  Scotchmen,  then,  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
•*■  and  more  particularly  the  Scotchmen  of  Nova  Scotia, 
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encountering  Joe 
Howe.  It  took  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  a  long  time 
to  squeeze  out  enough  bawbees  to  erect  a  statue  to 
him,  but  he  was,  and  still  is,  a  big  figure  in  their  hearts. 
He  was  largely  responsible  for  making  a  race  of 
politicians  out  of  the  Nova  Scotians.  Outside  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  his  name,  perhaps,  does  not  signify 
much;  but  certainly  no  Canadian  public  man  ever  go: 
closer  to  his  people  than  Howe.  Although  he  was  born 
well  over  a  century  ago,  and  has  been  dead  nearly  fifty 
years,  you  will  still  find  his  picture  in  the  place  of 
honor  in  half  of  the  rural  homes  of  Nova  Scotia.  For 
a  time,  when  he  seemed  to  have  played  his  people  false- 
ly on  the  question  of  Confederation,  the  picture  was 
turned  towards  the  wall;  but  they  could  never  quite 
get  over  their  love  for  him.  "Though  he  slay  me," 
says  the  Psalmist  (who,  next  to  Burns,  is  the  poet  of 
the  Scotch  people),  "yet  will  I  trust  in  him."  Even 
those  who  could  never  forgive  what  they  called  the 
"Confederation  plot"  forgave  Howe  after  his  death; 
and  now  they  have  taken  him  into  their  affections 
for  all  time. 

Howe  was  not,  by  any  means,  a  solitary  figure  in  the 
arena  in  the  days  when  the  Nova  Scotia  school  of 
politics  was  founded.  I  suppose  all  generations  are 
prone  to  think,  politically,  that  "there  were  giants  in 
those  days";  but  Howe  was  great  not  only  in  himself, 
but  because  of  the  bigness  of  the  issues  for  which  he 
fought,  aijd  the  calibre  of  the  men  who  fought  beside 
and  against  him. 

The  reason  why  the  intensity  of  political  feeling  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces  is  not  understood  or  appre- 
ciated more  thoroughly  outside  those  Provinces,  is  that 
there  is  no  very  intimate  knowledge  of  their  early 
political  history  among  the  people  of  to-day  in  the 
Upper  and  Western  Provinces.  Their  remoteness  from 
the  rest  of  Canada  previous  to  Confederation  is  not 
realized.  You  may  still  hear  old  men — as  I  have  heard 
them  this  spring — refer  to  Quebec  and  Ontario  as 
"Canada."  They  fought  out  their  own  fight  against 
privilege,  and  they  were  the  first  people  in  the  North- 
ern part  of  the  continent  to  begin  that  fight;  albeit 
they  did  so  by  strictly  constitutional  means.  They 
had  little  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada;  and  had  certainly  no  sympathy 
with  rebellion.  And  the  great  figure  in  the  fight,  from 
first  to  last,  was  Joe  Howe,  although  Wilmot  in  New 
Brunswick  was  an  able  second.    Nova  Scotia  was  his 

battle-field,  but 
the  political  des- 
tiny of  both  New 
Brunswick  and 
Prince  Edward 
Island  hung  on 
the  issue  of  that 
fight  as  well. 

It  was  not  until 
he  entered  the 
Dominion    Parlia- 


He    is    a    pillar   of    lost   causes. 


ment  after  Confederation  that  Howe  became  at  all 
well  known  to  the  people  and  their  leaders  in  the  Upper 
Provinces;  and  then  he  was  long  past  his  meridian, 
broken  in  health  and  low  in  spirit,  because  he  felt  that 
the  people  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  had  lost  faith 
in  him.  Moreover,  he  found  himself  subject  to  the 
dominating  personality  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald;  and 
Howe  was  not  accustomed  to  playing  second  fiddle  to 
anyone.  He  never  was  a  great  Parliamentarian;  but 
he  was  unequalled  in  Canadian  history  as  a  great 
tribune  of  the  people,  as  a  popular  orator,  and  as  a 
political  seed.  His  methods  might  not  commend  them- 
selves to  all  of  our  leaders  to-day,  though  I  believe  some 
of  them  would  be  attractive  enough  to  those  who  had 
the  courage  to  adopt  them.  The  modern  politician  is 
sometimes  charged  with  resorting  to  such  expedients 
as  kissing  the  babies.  That  was  not  Joe  Howe's 
method;  he  kissed  their  mothers,  and  the  women  gener- 
ally-— so  generally,  indeed,  that  there  was  neither  re- 
sentment nor  jealousy. 

Never  Liked  Confederation 

TpHE  Maritime  Provinces  never  liked  the  Confedera- 
tion proposal;  and  their  attitude  towards  it  is 
interesting,  because  it  has,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
influenced  their  feelings  toward  the  Upper  Provinces 
ever  since,  and  particularly  towards  Ontario.  They 
felt  no  particular  sympathy  towards  the  rest  of  Can- 
ada, which  was,  geographically,  remote  from  them, 
with  an  almost  unknown  wilderness  stretchintr  between. 
What  seemed  a  more  logical  proposition  to  them — ar.d 
the  feeling  is  not  dead — was  a  union  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  Their  trade  was  with  the  New  England 
States;  and  Boston  was  nearer  and  dearer  to  them  than 
Montrea'  or  Toronto. 

There  was  no  question  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  people 
of  the  Maritime  Provinces  on  the  question.  Even  as 
late  as  1884,  a  provincial  campaign  was  fought  in 
Nova  Scotia  on  the  issue  of  "better  terms,"  and  the 
Fielding  Government  was  returned  by  a  very  large 
majority.  The  better  terms,  however,  were  never 
secured,  although  this  question  is  perhaps  the  livest 
issue  in  politics  in  both  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. Prince  Edward  Island  has  already  secured  in- 
creased subsidies.  In  New  Brunswick,  particularly, 
there  is  a  larger  territory  and  a  smaller  revenue  than 
in  Nova  Scotia.  Some  more  satisfactory  financial  ar- 
rangement is  vital. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Maritime  member  has  to  fight 
day  by  day  for  appropriations  from  Parliament  for  his 
constituency.  Consider  the  configuration  of  the  Mari- 
time Provinces:  All  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  prac- 
tically all  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  over  two-thirds  of  New 
Brunswick  front  on  the  sea.  Those  interminable  small 
appropriations  for  wharves  and  break-waters,  which 
appear  to  annoy  Dr.  Edwards  and  many  other  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  from  the  Upper  Provinces  so  acute- 


ly,  are  thus  accounted  for.  The  dead  set  always  made 
on  them  can  be  accounted  for  by  what  may  be  called 
Ihi  Ortario  Idea  in  Canadian  life  and  politics.  The 
Maritime  people  perceive  it  as  an  intense  provincialism 
which  cannot  see  beyond  the  Ontario  nose.  Ontario 
does  not  require  break-watgrs  and  wharves;  ergo,  no 
other  place  should  have  them.  There  is  a  disposition — 
one  may  hear  it  in  the  House  and  in  the  Press  Gallery 
at  Ottawa — on  the  part  of  Ontario  to  hava  the  Mari- 
time Province  member  classed  a^  a  mere  hunter  of 
Gk)vernment  jobs  and  steamboat  subsidies,  and  to  con- 
sider him  an  active,  but  picayuno.  politician.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  existence  of  this 
feeling;  I  have  heard  it  expressed  so  often,  and  so 
casually,  that  it  seems  to  be  a  thing  taken  for  granted. 

Is   There   Corruption  in  the   East? 

TpHERE  is  also  a  pretty  wide  opinion  prevalent  in 
■*■  Ontario  that  there  is  an  ascending  scale  of  political 
corruption  from  the  East,  which  reaches  its  greatest 
development  in  Quebec — and,  of  course,  ends  there! 
Prince  Edward  Island,  being  small,  isolated  in  the 
Gulf  and  consequently  cut  off  from  the  corruption- 
hatcheries  of  the  mainland,  does  not  sink  so  low  in  the 
estimation  of  Ontario  as  the  others.  Nova  Scotia, 
though,  is  regarded  as  away  down  in  the  scale;  and 
when  the  estimates  are  up  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  some  harassed  member  from  that  Province  is 
pleading  for  a  six  hundred  dollar  wharf  or  break- 
water for  the  protection  of  the  fishermen  in  his  con- 
stituency, a  shudder  of  self-righteous  horror  can  be 
felt  emanating  from  the  Ontario  wing.  The  Minister 
has  to  fight  for  his  wharf  to  the  last  plank;  and  so 
strenuously  do  the  Ontario  members  fight  against  the 
rapacity  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  that  very  fre- 
quently they  are  too  exhausted  to  protest  when  es- 
timates for  canals  or  railways  in  Ontario  are  up,  and 
millions  go  through  with  a  whoop.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
way  it  looks  to  the  man  "down  East." 

From  reading  Ontario  newspapers,  listening  to  On- 
tario politicians,  and  even  from  conversing  with  On- 
tario newspapermen,  I  judge  that  the  idea  prevailing 
in  that  Province  is  that  prayers  have  the  least  to  do 
with  the  winning  of  elections  in  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces, and  that  bank-notes  are  quite  as  important  a 
part  of  election  paraphernalia  down  there  as  ballot 
papers.  Now,  so  far  as  Provincial  politics  go,  I  be- 
lieve there  has  never  been  a  serious  political  scandal 
in  Prince  Edward  Island ;  not  even  the  foxes,  the  little 
foxes,  have  stolen  away  the  vines  of  their  probity. 
Although  one  political  party  has  been  in  power  almost 
continuously  in  Nova  Scotia  for  half  a  century,  a  fair- 
ly active  Opposition  has  never  yet  succeeded  in  show- 
ing any  more  venal  action  than,  say,  a  somewhat  over- 
generous  creation  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  with  the 
magic  touch  descending  very  impartially  on  both  the 
Just  among  the 
adherents  of  the 
Government,  and 
the  Unjust  of  the 
Opposition,  en- 
nobling them  all 
alike. 

In  New  Bruns- 
wick, the  rec- 
ord has  not 
been  so  clean, 
though  there  is 
reason  to  hope 
that  that  Prov- 
ince   has    been 
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purged.  It  sems  to  have  been  an  understood  thing  in 
the  past,  on  both  sides  of  politics,  that  the  lumbering 
industry,  which  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the 
strictly  legitimate  revenues  of  the  Province,  shall  also 
provide  that  elusive  but  necessary  thing,  the  campaign 
fund.  Generally  speaking,  the  lumbermen  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  resented  the  imposition;  it  seems  to  have 
been  taken  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  doing  business.  Pre- 
sumably, the  New  Brunswick  lumbermen,  in  making 
up  his  costs  sheets,  has  a  column  for  "Overhead 
Charges"  and  another  for  "Underground  Charges." 
At  all  events,  in  addition  to  the  legitimate  tax  for 
stumpage  in  the  woods,  there  was  another  which  was 
also  for  "stumpage" — and  was  allocated  among  the 
Government  candidates  when  they  took  the  stump  at 
election  times. 

So  far  as  this  goes.  New  Brunswick  has  been  no 
more  venal  than  any  of  the  other  Provinces — only  a 
little  more  frank.  The  campaign  fund,  whether 
acknowledged  or  not,  is  an  adjunct  of  every  Govern- 
ment in  every  country,  and  the  New  Brunswick  fund 
is  probably  as  clean  as  the  average.  The  crime  at- 
tached to  it  appears  to  consist  in  being  caught. 

The  fact  that  two  recent  Governments  in  New- 
Brunswick  were  caught  rather  publicly,  has  given 
political  Pharisees  in  other  Provinces  an  opportunity 
to  do  some  stone-throwing.  There  appears  to  have 
been  considerable  resentment  on  the  part  of  the 
Dominion  Union  of  Practical  Politicians  that  the  New 
Brunswick  branch  of  the  organization  should  have 
been  so  crude  in  its  methods.  Being  caught  with  the 
goods  tends  to  bring  the  organization  into  undesired 
publicity.  Practical  politicians  are  not  like  Cromwell ; 
they  do  not  wish  to  be  painted  with  warts  or  any  other 
excrescences  likely  to  attract  undesired  attention,  al- 
though they  may  be  known  to  be  on  the  face  of  the 
body  politic.  I  am  not  attempting  to  excuse  or  to 
palliate  campaign  funds;  but  everyone  knows  that  they 
exist  everywhere,  and  in  no  place  more  extensively 
than  in  Great  Britain,  to  which  we  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  look  for  our  political  precedents  and  ideals;  so 
why  be  hypocritical  about  them,  and  lambaste  New 
Brunswick  as  being  particularly  corrupt,  simply  be- 
cause the  origin  of  its  campaign  fund  was  discovered? 

Taking   Politics   Seriously! 

DEFORE  passing  on  to  other  phases  of  the  political 
aspect  of  the  Eastern  Provinces,  I  would  like  to 
present  a  picture  which  demonstrates  the  deadly 
seriousness  of  politics  in  the  past  and  suggests  the 
reason  for  the  intense  interest  that  the  Maritime  people 
.still  take  in  all  things  pertaining  thereto.  The  Rev. 
J.  P.  MacPhie,  in  "  Pictonians  at  Home  and  Abroad," 
describes  an  election  in  Pictou  County  in  the  early 
days: 

"In  its  earlier  stages,  the  quarrel  was  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  political,  and  intense  feelings  were  aroused. 
Jotham  Blanchard  was  elected  in  1830  to  the  Assembly 
at  Halifax.  This  was  the  year  of  the  "big  election," 
concerning  which  many  stories  of  strife,  bloodshed, 
and  even  death  are  told.  Hon.  J.  W.  Carmichael  des- 
cribes the  famous  election  of  18.30,  when  "Kirk"  and 
"Antiburgher"  were  the  war  cries.  Elections  were  not 
held  then  as  now  in  one  day.  That  one  occupied  three 
weeks,  commencing  in  Halifax,  adjourning  to  Truro, 
and  then  to  Pictou,  a  week  in  each,  the  excitement 
increasing  as  the  contest  proceeded.  From  Truro 
came  accounts  of  bands  of  electors  marching  in  from 
Stewiacke,  Londonderry,  and  Tatamagouche,  with  pipes 
playing,  flags  flying,  and  forming  in  a  body  around 
Court  House  Square. 

"The  battle  rolled  on  to  Pictou  and  when  High- 
lander met  Lowlander,  then  came  the  tug  of  war. 
A  regular  plan  of  campaign  was  marked  out.  On 
Monday,  the  Kirk  men  (Tories)  took  possession  of  the 
town  and  droye  the  Antiburghers  (Liberals)  before 
them  like  leaves  before  the  blast.  The  Antiburgher 
leaders  took  counsel  with  one  another  and  orders  were 
issued.  Messengers  sped  over  hills  and  dales;  and 
"Antiburghers  to  the  rescue"  was  the  cry.  From 
East  and  West  and  Middle  River  came  in  the  detach- 
ments and  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  their  party. 
The  college  was  guarded.  A  body-guard  was  station- 
f'd  in  Blitnchard's  house.  On  Wednesday  night  a  fierce 
and  possibly  fatal  contest  was  prevented,  solely  by 
the  interposition  of  Dr.  Mc(;ulloch,  who  placed  himself 
between  the  contending  parties  just  as  their  columns 
were  coming  into  conflict,  and  prevailed  on  both  to  re- 
tire." 

Ah,  those  good,  old  days!  Do  you  wonder  that  the 
people  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  take  their  politics 
seriously,  with  an  heritage  like  this? 

Old  hands  in  the  Press  Gallery,  and  some  old  mem- 
bers in  the  House,  say  that  the  general  level  of 
ability  in  the  present  Parliament  is  not  up  to  the 
standard  of  previous  Parliaments,  possibly  that  is  said 
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Mackenzie    knows    the    more    scripture    of    the.  two. 

about  every  new  Parliament — "le  vieux  temps,  le  bon 
temps."  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  31 
m.embers  now  representing  the  Maritime  Provinces  in 
the  House  of  Commons — including,  as  they  do,  the 
Premier;  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  the  Speaker, 
four  Cabinet  Ministers,  the  author  of  the  British 
Preference  and  Reciprocity  (both  good  measures) 
and  the  other  private  members — contains  more  ability 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other  representation  of 
similar  size  from  any  other  part  of  Canada.  The 
Prime  Minister,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  all  come  from  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

Three  of  the  eight  Premiers  of  Canada  have  come 
from  Nova  Scotia — and  there  is  a  fourth  in  sight! 
What  would  appear  to  be  an  unduly  large  representa- 
tion in  the  Cabinet  has  always  hailed  from  the  Maritime 
Provinces — what  an  Ontario  "statesman"  once  called 
"the  shreds  and  patches  of  Confederation."  In  fact, 
i'  forming  Cabinets,  the  difficulty  of  the  Cabinet-maker 
appears  always  to  have  been  how  many  of  the  eligibles 
from  those  provinces  he  could  aflford  to  reject  in  defer- 
ence to  the  criticisms  of  other  parts  of  Canada.  There 
are  23.5  members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  out  of 
which  the  Maritime  Provinces  send  only  31;  there  are 
twenty  Ministers  in  the  Cabinet,  of  which  the  Maritime 
Provinces  contribute  four. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  debates,  particularly 
during  the  past  25  years,  the  Maritime  Provinces 
have  had  an  easy  superiority.  Names  like  those  of 
Weldon,  Blair,  Pugsley,  Foster  and  Carvell,  from  New 
Brunswick;  Davies,  from  Prince  Edward  Island;  the 
Tuppers,  Fielding,  Russell,  D.  C.  Eraser,  Mackenzie, 
Maclean  and  Macdonald  from  Nova  Scotia  could  not 
be  excelled;  perhaps  not  even  matched. 

The  House  of  Commons  of  to-day  is,  perhaps,  not 
notably  brilliant  in  this  respect;  the  French  members 
in  Parliament  certainly  hold  their  own,  but  there  are 
five  different  types  now  in  the  House  from  the  Maritime 
Provinces  who  can  do  a  little  more  than  hold  their 
own. 

A  Word  As  To  Borcten 

I7ROM  the  importance  of  his  position,  if  for  no  other 
*■  reason,  I  presume  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  most 
important  part  played  by  any  Maritime  member  in  the 
drama  of  politics  is  taken  by  Premier  Borden.  He  is 
not  a  favorite  subject  for  the  political  annalist:  he  has 
few  of  those  purely  human  traits  which  appeal.  He 
is  more  like  some  fim-ly  executed  statue  in  pure  marble 
representing  the  cardinal  political  virtues.  When  the 
sculptor  undertakes  to  add  the  figure  of  Sir  Robert 
Borden  to  the  collection  on  Parliament  Hill,  I  am  afraid 
the  result  will  be  something  which  might  be  labelled: 
"Statue  of  a  Well-Dre.-'scd  Gentleman:  circa,  1918." 
His  trousers  will  be  as  properly  creased  in  perpendic- 
ular lines  as  his  whole  political  life  has  been.  The 
Continued  on  page  75 


GUARDING  Our  COAST  LINE 


THE  first  time  the 
war  was  really 
breught  home  to 
the  people  of  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  was  when  the  two  Ger- 
man "commercial"  submarines,  the 
Detitschland  and  Bremen, sailed  for 
the  United  States.  The  Bremen 
never  reached  a  port,  so  far  as  is 
known;  what  became  of  her  is  one 
of  the  secrets  of  the  Admiralty; 
but  the  Deutxchland  arrived  in  the 
United  States  and  took  on  cargo — 
including,  it  is  alleged,  Canadian 
nickel.  She  received  a  great  deal 
of  publicity;  but,  like  much  of  the 
German  propaganda,  it  was  ill- 
advised;  because  the  fact  that  sub- 
marines could  come  into  American 
ports  with  German  products  of 
commerce  must  have  made  the 
people  of  the  United  States  realize 
that  she  could  bring  in  mines  and 
torpedoes  also;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  belived  that  she  did 
subsequently  come  into  American 
waters  thus  laden,  and  laid  her 
eggs.  The  commercial  activities  of 
the  submarines  amounted  to  noth- 
ing; their  visit  was  probably  a 
part  of  the  German  program  of  ter- 
rorism, being  meant  as  a  hint  of 
how  they  might  come  subsequent- 
ly;   as,  in  fact,  they  did  come. 

They    also    aroused    the    British 
Admiralty    to    the    fact    that,    al- 
though  the   seas   had   been   cleared 
of  German  cruisers,  they  were  open  to  the  submarines, 
and    our    coasts    were    vulnerable.    Thereafter    active 
precautions  were  taken  against  them. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  German  plan  of  campaign 
included  great  activity  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1919.  Had  not  the 
collapse  come  when  it  did,  an  attempt  would  certainly 
have  been  made  to  carry  this  plan  out.  It  would,  how- 
ever, have  amounted  to  nothing.  Canada's  defences 
were  far  from  her  own  coasts.  They  rested  in  the 
brains  of  Canadians;  because  it  was  really  Canadians 
who  solved  the  submarine  problem.  The  exact  means 
by  which  this  was  solvea  has  not  yet  been  given  to  the 
world,  except  that  the  aid  of  electricity  was  called  in. 
But  this  is  known ;  the  straits  of  Dover  were  closed 
to  submarines  on  August  29th,  1918.  After  that  date 
no  submarine  ever  went  through;  and  no  enemy  sub- 
marine ever  will.  It  came  a  little  late  for  the  Lux 
Hlanca;  the  Triumph;  the  Annie  M.  Perry;  and  a 
dozen  or  so  more  ships  in  our  waters;  because  the  svbs 
got  them  off  our  coasts,  within  sight  of  our  defences. 

Was   Our    Defence   System   Bad? 

Xl^^HETHER  they  should  ever  have  got  any  of  our 
'  '  ships  at  all  or  riot,  is  a  question  I  am  not  com- 
petent to  discuss,  not  being  an  expert  in  coast  defence. 
There  are  those  who  believe  our  defences  were  badly 
handled;  and  Mr.  Duff,  member  for  Lunenburg,  asked 
in  vain  for  a  Parliamentary  committee  of  investiga- 
tion into  naval  conditions  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The 
sins  connected  with  the  question  of  naval  defence  in 
Canada  are  largely  political;  and  go  some  way  back. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  we  were  left 
naked  to  the  enemy.  Had  this  been  the  case,  Halifax 
would  have  suffered  even  more  severely  than  it  did 
from  that  terrible  explosion  which  was,  indirectly,  a 
war  damage. 

The  dangers  we  had  to  anticipate  from  the  enemy 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  were,  primarily,  dangers  to 
shipping.  Even  if  a  submarine  had  got  past  the  de- 
fences at  Halifax  and  up  into  Bedford  Basin,  there 
would  have  been  no  attempt  to  attack  the  city.  But 
when  you  consider  that,  at  times,  there  were  as  many 
as  ninety  or  one  hundred  of  the  biggest  steamers  afloat 
gathered  in  Bedford  Basin,  waiting  for  convoy,  loaded 
with  cargoes  of  unimaginable  wealth  and  importance 
to  the  Allies,  you  may  speculate  on  the  damage  a  sub- 
marine could  have  wreaked  if  she  had  ever  gone  in. 

f\ii  the  6th  of  August,  1914,  people  all  over  Canada 

^-^  read  the  glaring  headlines  in  their  local  papers: 

"Glace  Bay  Shelled  by  German  Warships."     It  was  a 

,are  canard;  but  that  report  came  in  somewhere  out 

•"  ^'-''  illimitable  ether;  it  was  caught  at  Halifax,  and 
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ready     for 


A  destroyer   in    Halifax    harbor, 

they  hurried  oft'  crews  to  the  defence  of  the  beleaguered 

city.     Some  went  by  train  with  guns.     The  D.G.S.  

was  in  port  at  Halifax,  and  she  got  up  steam  at  once. 
For  a  time  it  looked  as  though  the  Captain  would 
have  to  go  almost  alone.  The  crew  were  unused  to 
war's  alarms;  and  they  did  not  want  to  go  Into  the 
war  bull-headed.  They  wanted  some  time  to  think  the 
thing  over,  and  make  up  their  minds  whether  they 
really  wanted  to  be  heroes  or  not.  The  Captain  called 
for  volunteers  to  step  across  the  deck.  There  was  no 
imitation  of  a  rush.  Then  he  promised,  if  they  would 
take  the  ship  around  with  him,  that  he  would  land 
those  who  desired  to  go  ashore  at  Louisburg,  en  route. 
On  that  understanding,  he  got  all  but  five  or  six;  these 
he  kicked  ashore,  either  actually  or  metaphorically. 
Probably  the  draft  got  them  later,  and  to-day  they 
may  be  buried  in  heroes'  graves  in  Argyle  House, 
London. 

When  the  ship  sighted  Louisburg,  there  was  a  great 
smoke  arising  from  the  shore.  It  looked  from  a  dis- 
tance as  though  the  Hun  might  be  there,  hurrying  and 
burning.  At  all  events,  a  sharp  English  bo'sun  on 
board  carried  this  news  down  below;  and  it  was  un- 
animously resolved  to  push  on  to  Glace  Bay.  There 
they-  found — nothing  at  all. 

.  Nevertheless,  that  wireless  had  been  sent  out  with 
some  intent.  The  explanation  the  naval  authorities 
give  is  that  it  was  sent  from  the  German  wireless  sta- 
tion in  the  United  States,  and  the  idea  was  to  draw 
away  the  British  ships  watching  cff  New  York  to 
bottle  up  German  steamers  which  might  try  to  get 
away. 

Fat  Frizes  Were  Missed 

TT  is  undeniable  that  unpreparedness  on  the  part  of 
Canada  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  caused  us  the 
'oss  of  many  rich  prizes.  Had  the  naval  program  de- 
signed in  1911  been  carried  on,  we  should  have  had 
available  for  coast  defence  and  offence  here  the  Niobe, 
two  smaller  cruisers,  and  three  destroyers.  As  it  was 
we  had  the  Niohe  tied  up  to  her  wharf  at  Halifax,  out 
of  commission,  and  with  a  total  ship's  company  of  32 
cut  of  her  full  complement  of  670.  They  worked  like 
Trojans  to  get  her  ready  for  sea.  She  began  recruit- 
ing from  the  shore,  and  all  the  men  in  the  dockyard 
were  taken  on,  including  one  old-timer  who  was  with 
Admiral  Hornby  in  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  in 
'78.  The  crews  of  the  Shearwater  and  the  Algerian 
were  brought  across  from  the  Pacific,  and  put  on  board 
her.  Large  numbers  of  deserters  from  the  Imperial 
navy  mysteriously  appeared  from  nowhere — men  who 
had  tired  of  the  piping  times  of  peace,  but  answered 
the  call  of  war.  In  thirty  days  this  sheer  hulk,  which 
had  surrendered  to  the  political  big  guns  several  years 


before,     was 
her  trials. 

But  it  was  torment  to 
those  on  board  of  her  to 
think  what  they  were  missing  while 
all  this  was  going  on.  The  Ham- 
bury-American  liner  Willehad,  a 
legitimate  prey,  with  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  cargo  on  board, 
came  along  and  ?.lmost  laughed  in 
their  faces.  She  steamed  along 
the  Nova  Scotia  coast,  where  they 
could  almost  see  her  smoke,  and 
took  refuge  in  Portland.  The 
Kronpri-nzessin  Cecilie,  with  other 
millions  in  goods  and  gold,  had  left 
Boston  before  war  broke  out,  but 
she  was  turned  back  by  wireless; 
and  fishermen  off  Cape  Sable  re- 
ported seeing  her  steam  leisurely- 
past  our  doors  to  take  refuge  in 
Bar  Harbor,  Maine.  Officers  of  the 
Niobe  say  thiy  would  have  had  a 
chance,  at  least,  at  about  a  dozen 
big  German  ships,  had  she  been  in 
commission  when  war  was  de- 
clared. 

The  Niol  e  did  good  work,  never- 
theless, after  she  got  in  commis- 
sion. She  was  attached  to  the  ex- 
amination service  off  New  York, 
where  her  duty  was  to  hold  up  all 
suspicious  ships  and  examine  them, 
renorting  them  on  to  Kirkwall, 
which  was  then  the  chief  examin- 
ing station.  She  has  65  captured 
ships  to  her  credit;  a  record  sur- 
passed only  by  the  Suffolk,  with  67.  In  1915,  she  steam- 
ed 37,500  miles — which  for  the  "tin-pot  navy"  was 
going  som-e.  Later  she  was  made  the  station  ship  at 
Halifax;  and,  in  all,  over  5,000  men  were  passed 
through  her  during  the  war,  and  put  into  the  service. 

"Who    killed    our    navy?" 
"I,"    said    the    politician : 
"With     the     helpful     addition 
"Of    tile     party    pres.s 

I     must     confess. 

1     killed     the    navy." 

"Who    saw    it    die?" 
"I,"     said     Jack      Hazen. 

With     attitude    brazen. 
"Now     that     I'm     safely     l>erthed 

I     don't     care     what's     unearthed 

I    saw    it    die." 

XTAVAL  activity  on  this  side  of  the  water  was,  ad- 
^  ^  mittedly,  largely  devoted  to  convoy  work,  and  to 
making  safe  the  path  of  the  convoys  and  war  ships 
by  mine  sweeping.  No  ship  was  supposed  to  go  In  or 
out  of  Halifax  until  the  channel  had  been  swept,  and 
this  was  done  regularly  every  morning. 

Previous  to  the  summer  of  1917,  the  work  was  not 
done  very-  systematically,  because  the  German  sub- 
marines had  not  begun  to  appear  on  this  side,  al- 
though there  was  a  small  patrol  fleet  at  Halifax  and 
an  examination  service.  In  that  year  it  was  realized 
that,  owing  to  increased  sphere  of  submarine  action, 
the  risks  off  this  coast  had  been  increased.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1916,  the  British  Admiralty  first  ap- 
proached the  Canadian  Naval  Department  on  the  sub- 
ject of  procuring  ships  to  take  up  anti-submarine 
work.  Later,  they  asked  the  Department  to  increase 
the  patrol  on  this  coast  to  36  ships  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  made  inquiries  as  to  whether  some  trawlers  and 
drifters  could  be  built  in  Canada.  Presumably,  they 
had  some  doubt  about  it;  because  among  the  many 
foolish,  if  not  criminal,  statements  at  the  time  of  the 
navy  discussion,  it  was  said  that  it  would  take  fifty 
years  to  build  ships  here;  that  we  could  not  provide 
the  riveters;  and  that  wise  young  man,  Winston 
Churchill,  even  went  so  far  as  to  inform  us  that  we 
had  no  ground  here  for  a  shipyard — when  Canadians 
had  always  been  under  the  impression  that,  next  to 
water,  ground  was  one  of  our  largest  assets.  At  all 
events,  it  was  arranged  to  have  one  hundred  drifters 
and  thirty-six  trawlers  built  in  Canada,  and  to  secure 
the  crews  to  man  them. 

Recruiting  centres  were  opened  in  many  Canadian 
towns  and  cities  and  the  three  thousand  additional 
officers  and  men  needed  were  secured,  and  their  train- 
ing was  begun.  The  patrol  was  then  under  Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Coke,  R.  N.,  who,  having  retired  from  the 
service,  was  serving  as  Commodore,  R.  N.  R.  He 
organized   and   conducted   the   patrol   from   May,   1917, 
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until  August  of  the  same  year,  when  he  was  relieved 
by  Captain  Walter  Hose,  R.  C.  N. 

In  October,  1917,  the  newly  built  ships  began  to  ar- 
rive from  the  St.  Lawrence;  and  from  then  until  the 
close  of  navigation,  there  was  a  steady  stream  of  them 
arriving  at  Halifax.  Considering  all  things,  they  were 
a  floating  refutation  of  the  libel  that  good  ships  could 
not  be  built  in  Canada. 

A  Briti.sh  sea  captain  in  Sydney  told  me  that  two 
of  the  best  built  ships  he  ever  saw  were  among  those 
built  for  the  Dominion  Government  at  Vickers,  in  Mon- 
treal. 

It  had  now  been  decided  that  all  the  one  hundred 
drifters  would  not  be  needed  on  the  Canadian  coast, 
and  only  36  of  this  class  were  to  be  retained  in  Canada. 
During  the  winter  of  1917-18,  the  patrol  of  mine 
sweepers  was  maintained  off  Halifax,  their  most  im- 
portant work  being  the  protection  of  the  large  convoys 
made  up  there.  There  was  also  a  watching  patrol 
maintained  along  the  coast  between  Halifax  and  St. 
John.  Large  numbers  of  the  newly-joined  men  were 
being  trained  at  Halifax  in  the  many  duties  connected 
with  the  mine-sweeping  patrol,  escorts,  anti-submarine 
work,  including  gunnery  and  the  control  of  gun-fire, 
hydroplane  work  for  locating  submarines,  depth- 
charge  work,  handling  the  different  types  of  mine- 
sweeps,  signalling  and  methods  of  operating  patrol 
ships  in  company  as  a  flotilla,  both  in  clear  and  foggy 
weather. 

When  navigation  opened  in  the  spring,  ships  kept 
coming  down  the  river  to  Halifax  and  Sydney,  accord- 
ing to  the  base  allotted  to  them.  By  July,  1918,  the 
patrol  had  reached  130  ships  in  all,  including  six  U.S. 
sub.  chasers,  attached  to  the  Canadian  flotilla.  The 
work  on  which  they  were  employed  was  mine-sweeping 
the  approaches  to  Halifax  and  Sydney  Harbors;  and 
an  American  division  was  also  held  ready  at  each  of 
those  points  to  sweep  the  areas  off  the  Canadian  and 
Newfoundland  coasts  on  which  many  mines  were  re- 
ported, or  on  which  there  was  reason  to  believe  mines 
had  been  laid. 

The  Material  Was  Raw 

AT INE  sweeping  operations,  exclusive  ot  the  routine 
sweeps  off  Halifax,  Sydney,  and  St.  John,  were 
carried  on  all  along  the  coast  routes  from  Sydney  to 
Shelburne,  and  also  to  Cape  Race;  and  there  were 
regular  patrols  in  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle.  Tempor- 
ary bases  were  operated  in  Newfoundland  at  Bonne 
Bay  and  Mutton  Bay;  and  the  total  area  over  which 
Canadian  patrols  operated  extended  from  Belle  Isle, 
Newfoundland,  to  Cape  Sable,  N.S. ;  and  from  Gaspe 
to  east  of  the  Virgin  Rocks. 

While  there  were  many  experienced  sailors  in  the 
crews,  it  must  be  admitted  also  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
material  was  pretty  raw.  When  the  skippers  used  to 
go  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  take  down  the  trawlers  and 
drifters,  they  had  troubles  of  their  own,  and  would 
wire  back,  despairingly:  "For  God's  sake  send  us  some 
sailors."  It  was  up  to  them,  however,  to  make  sailors 
of  what  they  had;  and  the  work  done  by  Canadian 
captains  and  mates  has  never  been  sufficiently  recog- 
nized— nor  paid.  The  skippers  were  taken  from  fishing 
schooners,  lake  vessels,  or  wherever  they  could  get 
them.  They  had  to  learn  all  sorts  of  technical  details 
absolutely  new  to  them;  how  to  keep  in  touch  and 
mancEuvre  in  bad  weather;  and  many  other  things 
which  it  was  never  designed  in 
peace  time  that  a  skipper  should 
know.  The  crews  enlisted  from  all 
over  Canada;  and,  under  conditions 
of  life  to  which  in  most  cases  they 
were  quite  unused,  proved  very 
good.  The  lesson  of  this  would 
seem  to  be  that  we  have  all  the  raw 
material  for  a  very  good  navy  in 
Canada — if  we  could  keep  the  curse 
of  partisan  politics  out  of  it. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  pa- 
trols, continuous  investigations  had 
to  be  carried  on  all  over  the  area  of  ;  ■ 

operations  to  find  out  about  suspic- 
ious ships,  flashing  lights,  reported 
submarines,  enemy  plots,  etc.  There 
was  any  amount  of  such  reported; 
wherever  there  was  a  German  or 
any  other  of  alien  enemy  origin — or 
even  if  he  had  a  name  sufficiently 
strange  to  hang  a  plot  on — rumors 
were  likely  to  grow.  Down  Lunen- 
burg way,  there  dwelt  a  retired 
professor  of  languages,  born  in  one 
of  the  German  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, who  caused  many  an  earnest 
amateur  detective  to  lay  out  on 
cold  nights  watching  for  suspicious 
signals.       Finally    it    was    thought 


that  such  were  discovered,  but  there  was  no  proof 
elicited  that  the  old  gentleman  had  been  conducting 
anything  but  ordinary  perambulations  with  a  lantern; 
nor  does  there  seem  to  have  been  any  object  possible 
in  such  treachery  on  his  part.  Again,  there  was  con- 
siderable excitement  aroused  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
by  signals  being  flashed  back  and  forth  out  of  doors, 
in  remote  places;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  black 
foxes  were  placed  under  double  guard.  It  was  found 
that  the  signalling  was  being  conducted  by  members  of 
the  geodetic  survey,  proceeding  about  their  business 
on  their  lawful  occasions. 

While  it  is  improbable  that  any  of  these  mysterious 
lights  seen  so  frequently  were  those  of  the  enemy, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  them  emanated  from 
parties  whom  the  authorities  would  have  been  glad  to 
capture.  The  long,  low,  black  lugger;  the  cave  inland 
or  on  the  shore;  the  rolling  of  barrels  and  the  hurry- 
ing about  with  lanterns  in  the  dead  of  night — all  this  is 
of  not  uncommon  occurrence  on  the  coast  of  Cape 
Breton.  The  French  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  are 
opposite  our  eastern  coast;  and  many  a  barrel  of  good 
stuff  comes  across  without  any  notification  to  King 
George.  When  prohibition  gets  in  full  swing,  believe 
me,  gentle  reader,  there  will  be  some  busy  times  for 
the  exciseman  in  Cape  Breton  and  along  our  coast 
generally.  The  prohibition  people  will  have  to  raise  a 
fund  to  buy  those  islands  from  France  if  they  want  to 
make  Canada  dry. 

Chasing  a  Phantom  Sub 

\1/HEN  peace  came,  there  was  no  class  happier  than 
'  '  the  whales,  and  the  porpoises,  and  any  other 
marine  inhabitants  with  round,  black  backs  which  they 
raise  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  when  traveling.  The 
mortality  caused  among  whales  by  sub-hunters  was 
terrific.  .Anything  that  looked  like  a  sub  was  fair 
game.  Great  excitement  was  caused  at  headquarters 
by  a  message  received  one  morning  from  St.  John's, 
Nfld.,  that  a  sub  was  lying  doggo  behind  an  ice-berg, 
15  miles  from  Gape  Royal.  The  patrol  put  forth,  re- 
solved to  uphold  the  traditions  of  the  service.  They 
approached  in  battle  formation,  and  had  everything 
which  should  accompany  an  action  against  the  enemy, 
including  "low  visibility;  but  the  enemy  could  be  dis- 
cerned, about  as  reported. 

As  they  came  close,  it  submerged,  but  immediately 
rose  again.  The  decks  were  cleared  for  action,  battle 
stations  were  ordered,  and  the  cook  retired  to  the 
fo'c's'le  to  pray.  Just  as  they  were  prepared  to  fire 
a  salvo,  they  found  that  some  other  ship  had  beaten 
them  to  it;  it  was  merely  a  dead  whale,  with  five  gan- 
nets  perched  on  it;  but  it  looked  for  all  the  world  like 
the  real  thing,  and  the  swell  of  their  advancing  ship 
against  the  berg  had  caused  it  to  submerge  and  rise 
again. 

We  had  subs  of  our  own — two  of  them;  but  they 
were  not  dangerous  to  human  life,  so  long  as  the  crew 
maintained  care  in  operating  them.  Nevertheless, 
they  were  brought  around  from  British  Columbia, 
where  Dick  McBride  had  stationed  them  after  he  got 
them  from  the  tinsmith  at  Seattle  who  soldered  them. 
Lying  at  the  wharf  at  Halifax,  where  they  could  be 
seen  in  all  their  menacing  effect  by  Trotzky,  or  Berns- 
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torflF,  or  any  other  potential  enemy  in  there  to  have 
his  clothes  gone  through,  their  moral  effect  was  prob- 
ably strong.  Their  ultimate  disposal  has  not  been 
finally  decided  upon,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  will 
be  given  to  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  if  they  will  consent  to 
take  them ;  if  not,  they  must  be  made  to  do  so. 

In  addition  to  the  patrol  work  by  ships,  there  was  a 
squadron  of  hydroplanes  during  the  latter  months  of 
the  war.  In  1917,  the  United  States  opened  a  naval 
base  at  Halifax,  with  branches  at  Shelburne  and  North 
Sydney,  and  an  air  station  at  the  Eastern  Passage,  in 
Halifax  harbor.  The  coast  was  patrolled  by  them,  and 
they  used  to  accompany  convoys  to  sea  searching  from 
on  high  for  subs.  On  one  occasion  they  flew  along  the 
coast  towns  from  Halifax  to  Yarmouth,  bearing 
messages  to  the  different  mayors  en  route,  to  show  what 
the  planes  could  do. 

'"pHEY  had  three  sub.  chasers  stationed  at  Halifax, 
-'•  and  three  at  North  Sydney.  In  addition  to  looking 
after  American  interests,  this  organization  was  en- 
trusted with  numerous  duties  which,  otherwise,  the 
Canadian  or  Imperial  Governments  would  have  had 
to  perform.  It  was  of  tremendous  service  to  the  allied 
cause,  as  it  helped  to  guard  the  vitally  important  port 
of  Halifax,  and  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  from  Hun  raids, 
as  well  as  performing  many  other  valuable  services. 
Nova  Scotia  became  U.S.  Naval  Base  23,  which,  in  war 
time,  is  always  in  an  allied  country.  Captain  H.  K. 
Hines,  U.S.N.,  arrived  in  Halifax  May  31st,  1917,  all 
Eastern  Canada  being  placed  under  the  jurisdiction. 
The  American  organization  at  Halifax  was  very  large 
and  complete,  and  included  not  only  naval  work,  but 
transport,  medical,  and  Red  Cross  organizations,  with 
canteens  for  the  troops  passing  through;  and  very 
charming  girls  from  all  over  the  United  States  who,  in 
their  attractive  uniform,  were  a  striking  feature  of  the 
wonderful  panorama  which  the  old  city  presented  in 
war  time. 

The  people  of  Halifax  cannot  say  enough  that  is 
good  about  the  Americans.  For  one  thing,  the  quick- 
ness and  wonderful  liberality  of  the  aid  rendered  at  the 
time  of  the  explosion,  particularly  from  Massachu- 
setts, touched  the  heart  of  the  people  down  there  so 
deeply  that  the  feeling  they  have  for  their  American 
neighbors  is  something  more  than  friendship. 

Thousands  of  United  States  troops  passed  through 
the  city,  and  many  of  them  had  no  idea  where  they 
were,  judging  from  the  questions  they  used  to  ask. 

Examining  All  Strange   Ships 

''PHE  other  big  feature  of  the  work  at  Halifax  and 
-*-  Sydney,  perhaps  the  big  feature  was  the  examina- 
tion of  ships.  At  first  the  examinations  of  all  suspicion 
or  neutral  ships  was  done  at  Kirkwall;  but  later  on  this 
work  was  transferred  to  this  side,  and  all  the  neces- 
sary staff,  which  was  very  large,  brought  over.  The 
ships  to  be  examined  were  brought  into  Bedford  Basin; 
some  of  them  were  there  for  months — so  long  that 
the  men  on  one  ship  started  a  garden  on  her  decks  and 
raised  flowers  and  vegetables.  One  large  ship  appar- 
ently could  never  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  her- 
self, as  she  was  still  there  this  spring. 

Bedford  Basin,  which  is  a  continuation  of  Halifax 
harbor,  but  landlocked  except  for  a  narrow  passage, 
presented  an  extraordinary  sight,  with  as  many  as  one 
hundred  large  ships,  camouflaged 
in  wonderful  futurist  painting,  rid- 
ing there  at  once.  It  used  to  be  a 
favorite  expression  of  descriptive 
writers  on  Halifax  that  "the  navies 
of  the  world  could  ride  at  anchor  in 
Bedford  Basin."  Apparently  they 
could  come  close  to  doing  so,  as 
there  was  still  lots  of  room,  even 
with  the  crowd  of  wartime  ships. 
The  assembled  wealth  represented 
was  of  a  staggering  nature,  and  it 
would  have  been  great  picking  for 
a  Germpii  sub. 

Undoubtedly  some  interesting 
finds  were  made  at  the  examina- 
tions conducted.  Trotzky  and  fam- 
ily were  removed  from  one  ship, 
and  after  a  short  stay  in  Halifax 
were  transferred  to  the  internment 
camp  at  Amherst,  N.S.  They 
were,  unfortunately,  released  after 
about  a  month. 

BcrnstorfT  and  his  party  were 
held  up  on  the  Fredenrk  VII  in 
Bedford  Basin  for  some  days, 
while  the  ship  and  party  underwent 
a  most  thorough  search.  He  was 
particularly  furious  over  this  inci- 
I  dent.     Great  quantities  of  contra- 
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This  Month's  Vital  Question 
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Have  We  Narrowly  Escaped  Soviet  Government? 


WHAT  is  the  cause  of  the  present  industrial 
unrest  in  Canada — which  has  reached  its  most 
aggravated  stage  in  Winnipeg? 

"Organized  Bolshevism,  .  .  .  which  exposes  a  criti- 
cal and  cankerous  condition  in  the  industrial  life  of 
Canada,"  answers  the  Quebec  Telegraph. 

"The  'red,'  or  I.  W.  W.  element,"  says  the  Edmonton 
Biilletin. 

"A  denial  of  our  unrestricted  right  to  collective 
bargaining,"  asserts  the  Winnipeg  Labor  Neivs. 

"The  One  Big  Union  movement  is  the  underlying 
cause  of  the  whole  trouble,"  says  the  Ottawa  Journal, 
quoting  Senator  Gideon  Robertson,  Minister  of  Labor. 

"The  fatuous  imbecility  of  the  self-appointed  dic- 
tators of  labor  in  Winnipeg,"  is  the  way  the  Winnipeg 
Telegram  puts  it. 

"The  failure  of  the  iron-masters  to  concede  the 
right  of  collective  bargaining,"  is  the  local  cause,  as 
given  by  the  Manitoba  Free  Press 

"Prohibition,"  says  the  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire. 
"The  workingmen  are  not  restive  because  they  can  no 
longer  get  liquor  at  bars  or  in  shops.  .  .  .  taking 
away  the  befogging  and  benumbing  effects  of 
alcohol  has  sharpened  their  wits,  made  them  more 
aggressive  in  self-interest,  and  led  them  to  pay 
more  attention  to  economic  and  social  conditions." 

"The  high  price  of  the  necessities  of  life,"  says 
the  Belleville  Intelligencer.  The  Saskatoon 
Phoenix  blames  it  on  the  Minister  of  Labor, 
saying: 

"Hon.  Thos.  Crothers,  by  his  lazy  and  inept 
administration  of  the  labor  department  which 
had  also  most  to  do  with  the  cost  of  food,  fuel  and 
other  essentials,  was  largely  instrumental  in 
creating  the  conditions  that  have  led  up  to  the 
present  unrest.  He  plainly  wanted  nothing  done 
to  check  the  profiteering  of  the  food  sharks." 

The  Toronto  Star  attributes  the  prevailing 
troubles  to  the  same  cause  in  an  editorial  headed : 
"The  Real  Cause  of  Discontent,"  saying: 

"The  conviction  is  growing  stronger  that  the 
real  cause  of  industrial  unrest  is  not  Bolshevism 
or  any  other  theory,  but  the  high  cost  of  living. 
The  workingman's  dollar  will  buy  only  about  half 
what  it  bought  twenty  years  ago.  He  is  forced 
to  strike,  or  make  a  protest  of  some  kind,  not  to 
establish  Soviets  or  even  to  improve  his  condition, 
but  just  to  keep  up  with  the  continual  increase  in 
the  cost  of  food,  clothing,  and  rent." 

The  "O.  B.  U."— what  is  it?  It  is  only  since 
March  of  this  year  that  the  "One  Big  Union"  idea 
has  appeared  prominently  in  the  Canadian  press. 
The  Vancouver  World  thus  interprets  it: 

"If  we  have  correctly  understood  the  implications 
of  the  movement  it  aims  to  reach  a  certain  objective 
and  to  reach  it  by  exercise  of  industrial  strength — in 
other  words  by  use  of  the  strike  weapon  if  and  when 
the  members  of  the  "One  Big  Union"  decide  that  that 
is  the  most  expedient  way. 

"Craft  organizations  are  to  disappear.  One  single 
organization  is  to  replace  them.  This  means  that  col- 
lective agreements  made  with  employers  by  individual 
unions  will  no  longer  be  made.  Strikes  by  individual 
unions,  also,  will  be  abolished.  In  future,  if  one  set 
of  industrial  workers  has  a  grievance  they  deem  of 
such  importance  as  to  call  for  a  strike,  not  one  union 
or  a  number  of  allied  trades  will  go  out  but  the  whole 
body  of  workers. 

"In  this  way  social  and  industrial  life  of  the  prov- 
inces where  the  'One  Big  Union'  is  supreme  may  be 
paralyzed  at  a  moment's  notice.  Winnipeg's  plight 
will  be  nothing  in  comparison." 

Of  the  0.  B.  U.  the  Manitoba  Free  Press,  says: 

"The  fact  is  that  this  general  strike  is  as  much  an 
attempt  at  revolution  in  the  labor  world  as  it  is  in  the 
political  world.  In  the  labor  world  it  is  an  attempt  to 
destroy  the   individual   unions   and   the   international 


orders  and  to  replace  them  with  the  One  Big  Union 
which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  attempted 
application  of  I.W.W.  ideas  to  industry — a  scheme 
which  is  quite  unworkable  without  an  accompanying 
political  revolution." 

The  Edmonton  Bulletin  has  no  love  for  the  0.  B.  U. 
and  thus  describes  it: 

"The  principle  of  the  O.  B.  U.  is  to  cut  loose  from 
international  affiliation  and  to  consider  a  bargain 
only  binding,  if  at  all,  on  the  employer.  Its  purposes 
are  frankly  not  constructive,  but  revolutionary.  Wh'le 
using  the  trades  unions,  its  purpose  differs  radically 
from  theirs.  Their  purpose  is  the  improvement  of 
industrial  conditions.  The  purpose  of  the  O.  B.  U. 
is  the  usurpation  of  the  functions  of  Government. 
Democracy — the  right  of  the  majority  to  rule — is  the 
first  principle  of  the  trades  unions.  The  O.  B.  U. 
sneers  at  the  idea  of  Government  by  majority.  The 
trades  unions  recognize  the  rights  of  other  sections  of 
the  community.     The  O.  B.  U.  does  not." 

The  Tornto  Times  believes  organized  labor  has 
suffered  severely  through  association  with  the 
0.  B.  U.: 


'  — Sam    Hunter,    Toronto    "World" 

Just  one  way  to  bridgre  the  chasm. 

"Organized  Labor,  particularly  in  the  West,  has  lost 
public  sympathy  by  permitting  itself  to  be  made  the 
tool  of  designing  I.W.W.'s  and  other  extremists,  ob- 
viously financed  from  abroad.  The  One  Big  Union 
movement  is  a  direct  outcome  of  the  Bolshevist  propa- 
ganda which  has  been  carried  on  throughout  the  Do- 
minion for  several  months  past.  A  Soviet  Government 
was  set  up  in  Winnipeg,  in  fact,  if  not  in  name." 

The  Montreal  Star  sees  a  distinct  menace  in  the 
O.  B.  U.  and  asserts: 

"Canada  cannot  afford  to  harbor  men  who  plot  to 
destroy  the  institutions  of  the  country  and  usurp  the 
authority  of  Governments  and  Parliaments.  Nor  may 
the  Governments  be  driven  by  panic  to  enact  revolu- 
tionary and  confiscatory  legislation.  A  Red  autocracy 
is  as  objectionable  and  dangerous  as  a  Prussian 
autocracy." 

The  Port  Arthur  News-Chronicle  says: 
"It  is  not  wanted  in  Canada.     It  has  proven  itself 
a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  cannot 
be  tolerated  by  a  people  who  have  any  regard  for  their 
personal  liberties  and  independence." 

The  Quebec  Telegraph  questions  whether  "this  is  a 
legitimate  labor  weapon."     The  Toronto  Globe  claims 


that  the  sympathetic  strike  in  Toronto  was  "en- 
gineered by  supporters  of  the  One  Big  Union,  and 
failed  utterly."  The  Edmonton  Bulletin,  Lethbridge 
Herald,  Montreal  Gazette,  Victoria  Times,  Calgary 
Albertan,  and  other  papers  from  coast  to  coast  blame 
the  O.  B.  U.  for  the  industrial  troubles — and  unani- 
mously condemn  it.  The  Minister  of  Labor's  view,  as 
expressed  in  the  Ottawa  Journal,  is  unequivocal: 

"I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  One  Big 
Union  movement  is  the  underlying  cause  of  the  whole 
trouble,  and  that  the  Winnipeg  general  strike  deserves 
no  sympathy  or  support  from  labor  organizations  out- 
side." 

How  much  of  Bolshevism  is  there  in  the  labor  unrest 
in  Winnipeg — and  the  rest  of  Canada?  When  the 
general  strike  was  first  declared  in  Winnipeg,  and 
that  city  isolated  from  the  world,  it  was  reported 
that  a  Soviet  Government  had  been  proclaimed,  and  to 
most  Canadians  the  word  "Soviet"  has  had  a  malign 
significance. 

The  Manitoba  Free  Press  asserts  that  the  Seattle 
and  Winnineg  strikes  are  identical  in  aim,  and 
adds: 

"They  were  both  experiments  in  Bolshevism, 
directed  against  existing  authority.  The  parallel 
will  hold  true  to  the  end.  The  Seattle  strike 
failed.    The  Winnipeg  strike  will  also  fail." 

The  same  paper  thus  describes  two  features  of 
the  "Soviet"  rule: 

"Waiters  were  allowed  to  return  to  certain 
restaurants  under  instruction  that  at  the  psy- 
chological moment  they  were  to  supply  food  only 
to  people  who  would  show  union  cards-^-a  leaf 
straight  out  of  Lenine's  book. 

There  is  something  more  than  a  suggestion  in 
this  policy  of  ukase  about  the  water  question. 
They  graciously  permitted  the  people  of  Winni- 
peg to  have  water  up  to  a  pressure  of  30  lbs.  for 
the  reason  as  they  set  forth  in  their  literature 
that  this  would  ensure  a  supply  of  water  to  every- 
one who  lived  in  a  small  house,  but  would  deprive 
everybody  who  was  better  circumstanced  in  hous- 
ing his  usual  supply.  Here  was  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  discriminate  between  sections  of  the 
eommtmity." 

The    Winnipeg    Labor    News    denies    that    the 

strikers  had  revolutionary  or  Soviet  leanings. 
This  paper  suggested  a  committee  from  each  side 
could  settle  the  difliculties,  but  added: 

"The  alternative  to  the  above  is  a  Dominion- 
wide  struggle,  the  final  ramifications  of  which 
are  wholly  beyond  prediction.  There  will  be  bit- 
terness and  ruin  for  men  in  every  direction,  and 
there  may  well  be  bloodshed  and  chaos,  without 
parallel  in  our  history." 

To  this,  the  St.  John,  N.  B.,  Globe  remarks: 

"It  does  not  seem  possible  that  this  is  written  of 
Canada,  but  there  it  is,  the  oflicial  utterance  of  the 
Winnipeg  strikers.  Certainly,  the  situation  seems  to 
be  desperate." 

To  quote  Gladstone,  Winnipeg  was  confronted  with 
a  condition,  not  a  theory.  This  may  explain  why 
several  newspapers,  separated  by  half  a  continent 
from.  Winnipeg,  saw  utter  chaos  looming  up  for  Can- 
ada long  after  the  Winnipeg  papers  recognized  that 
the  attempt  at  Soviet  control  had  failed.  The  Monc- 
ton  Times  says: 

"The  Bolshevists  and  I.W.W.'s  who  are  behind  the 
One  Big  Union  mean  to  plunge  Canada  into  the  same 
state  of  chaos  as  that  which  has  long  prevailed  in 
Russia.  It  is  even  probable  that  Lenine  and  Trotzky 
are  in  direct  communication  with  the  most  violent  of 
the  Reds,  who  are  endeavoring  to  exploit  labor  unrest 
throughout  Canada  for  their  own  purposes." 

And  the  Quebec  Chronicle  remarked : 

"The   issue   is  now   no   longer,  even   nominally,   an 
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industrial  dispute  or  a  demonstration  of  Trades 
Unionism ;  it  is  one  of  organized  anarchy  and  incipient 
revolution." 

But,  by  this  time,  chances  of  disorder  seemed  more 
remote  to  thos?  in  Manitoba.  As  the  Brandon  Sun 
stated,  "the  repudiation  by  Labor  men  of  'Red'  lead- 
ers who  have  gained  control  of  some  branches  of 
Organized  Labor,  vpill  provide  a  basis  for  the  getting 
together  which  must  be  brought  about  if  we  are  to 
live  in  peace  and  harmony  rather  than  In  dissension 
and  strife." 

What  was  the  situation  in  Winnipeg  after  a  few 
days?  The  Winnipeg  Telegram  exhorted  the  cit'- 
zens  to  hold  out  with  courage,  and  prophesied: 

"Let  the  revolution  .in  Winnipeg  be  defeated,  and  the 
rest  of  Canada  will  heed  the  salutary  lesson.  Not 
even  a  Bolshevist  agitator  will  wage  with  enthusiasm 
a  fight  in  which  he  has  not  the  encouragement  at  least 
of  a  weak-kneed  attitude  on  the  part  of  hs  antagon- 
ists." 

The  Winnipeg  Tribune  said : 

"Industrial  strife  may  continue  for  a  time,  strikes 
may  continue,  but  the  handful  of  men  who  proclaimed 
soviet  or  anarchy  rule  as  their  goal  now  realize  that 
Canada  is  not  Russia." 

The  real  reason  why  Winnipeg  and  Canada  did  not 
experience  the  terrors,  crimes  and  miseries  of  a 
Russian  Revolution  is  clearly  stated  by  the  Manitoba 
Free  Press: 

"Of  course,  the  whole  daring  and  elaborate  plot  to 
take  over  the  reins  of  power  is  now  in  ruins,  because 
the  Red  Five,  ingenious  and  resourceful  as  they  think 
they  are,  overlooked  one  very  important  fact,  which 
was  that  they  are  dealing  with  Canadians,  whereas 
their  high  priests  and  exemplars,  Lenine  and  Trotzky, 
had  only  ignorant  Russians  to  deal  with. 

"Before  they  are  through  with  the  little  adventura 
upon  which  they  embarked,  they  will  know  a  good  deal 
more  than  they  do  now  about  the  difficulty  of  organ- 
zing  a  Soviet  Government  a  la  Russia  in  an  intelli- 
gent democracy  like  Canada." 

Turner's  Weekly,  Saskatoon,  declined  to  believe — ■ 
"that  the  Winnipeg  strike  was  fostered  and  is  being 
(  ngineered  by  anti-British  foreign  agitators.  Un- 
fortunately, some  men  of  that  class  appear  to  be 
mixed  up  in  the  strike,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they 
are  hampering  rather  than  helping  it,  as  the  only 
effect  of  their  presence  on  the  scene  is  to  alienate 
public  opinion." 

Exposure  to  the  light,  not  suppression,  is  the  best 
Bolshevistic  prophylactic,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Mon- 
treal Star: 

"No  good  can  be  obtained  by  disguising  the  fact 
that  Bolshevism  or  a  kindred  creed  has  obtained  a 
footing  in  the  more  radical  wing  of  Labor.  Each  out- 
break should  be  investigated  and  its  source  determin- 
ed, wherever  and  whenever  it  shows  its  head.  Sporadic 
epidemics  should  be  isolated  just  as  the  patients  of 
smallpox  and  malignant  fevers  are  quarantined.  But 
prevention  of  Bolshevism  does  not  lie  in  repression, 
but  in  its  exposure  to  air  and  sunlight,  in  improving 
social  and  industrial  conditions  and  in  a  greater  sym- 
pathy between  employers  and  employed." 

"Collective  bargaining,"  the  immediate  and  ascribed 
■  Huse  of  the  Winnipeg  general  strike,  is  an  ambiguous 
term,  as  the  Toronto  Times  points  out: 

"  'Collective  bargaining,'  therefore,  may  mean  the 

pi;''~-    ■■  n  of  employers  to  unions  which  are  wholly 
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outside  their  factory-practice.  It  may  mean,  as 
in  England,  joint  discussion  between  employers 
and  unions  in  the  same  line  of  industry.  To  the 
extreme  Radical  it  may  mean  a  conference  of  all 
employers  with  a  general  Strike  Committee  of 
Fifteen,  in  other  words,  a  Soviet. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  the  extreme  Radical  in- 
terpretation should  prevail.  There  can  be  no  co- 
operation on  that  basis." 

The  Montreal  Gazette  scores  collective  bargain- 
ing in  the  following  paragraph : 

"Collective  bargaining  is  such  a  one-sided  thing 
that  the  employer  cannot  depend  on  the  collective 
bargainers  performing  in  a  loyal  way  their  part 
of  the  mutual  obligation.  Nor  while  unions  are 
organized  as  they  are  is  there  surety  that  any 
other  order  will  exist.  The  unions  are  not  cor- 
porate bodies.  They  cannot  be  sued  to  compel  the 
fulfilment  of  what  they  undertake.  If  they  break  ■ 
bargains  to  which  their  seals  have  been  attached, 
there  may  be  recourse  at  law  against  individual 
members;  but  it  is  likely  to  be  ineffective.  The 
preliminary  to  eflfeetive  collective  bargaining  must 
be  the  incorporation  of  the  union  and  the  making 
of  their  funds,  their  officers  and  their  members  re- 
sponsible for  failure  to  observe  or  action  to  break 
a  bargain." 

An  interpretation  of  collective  bargaining  is  esssn- 
tial,  several  papers  assert.  If  it  merely  means  joint 
discussion  between  employers  and  their  employees' 
unions,  then  it  is  generally  favored  by  the  Toronto 
Star,  Manitoba  Free  Press,  Ott^awa  Journal,  and  other 
representative  newspapers.  But  Canada  has  no  use 
for  the  Lenine-Trctzky  interpretation  of  the  phrase, 
says  the  Toronto  Tivies: 

"In  other  words,  employers  are  asked  to  walk  humbly 
to  the  headquarters  of  a  Workmen's  Council,  or  to  be 
frank,  a  Soviet,  and  receive  their  orders.  That  is  not 
"collective  bargaining."  The  Labor  man  who  thinks 
it  is  has  been  misled  by  the  wild  talk  of  some  vicious 
'Red'  propagandists  who  are  doing  Lenine's  dirty  work 
in  this  country. 

"Senator  Robertson,  himself  an  outstanding  Labor 
man.  has  denounced  in  Winnipeg  this  Russian  in- 
terpretation of  the  term  'collective  bargaining,'  and 
we  feel  sure  that  his  statement  has  the  complete  en- 
dorsation  of  every  intelligent  supporter  of  the  traje- 
union  principle." 

General — or  sympathetic — strikes  failed  emphati- 
cally to  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Canadian  press. 
The  Ottawa  Journal  says: 

"A  general  strike,  on  a  sympathetic  basis,  is  a 
weapon  of  terrorism  to  force  the  whole  community  to 
try  to  compel  an  employer  to  concede  what  may  be 
asked  of  him  by  or  on  behalf  of  him  by  his  employees." 

What  is  the  reason  for  a  sympathetic  strike?  The 
Edmonton  Free  Press,  the  official  organ  of  the  Edmon- 
ton Trades  and  Labor  Council,  in  an  editorial  entitled : 
"Hang  together  or  separately,"  explains: 

"There  are  probably  some  citizens  who  are  unable 
to  span  the  gap  between  Edmonton  and  Winnipeg. 
Because  Organized  Labor  in  Winnipeg  is  on  strike, 
why  should  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Regina, 
Lethbridge,  with  certainty  of  Vancouver  and  other 
cities  if  matters  are  not  adjusted,  be  affected,  is  the 
question  asked.  Organized  Labor  replies  that  if 
Winnipeg  workers  are  smashed,  the  next  step  would 
be  another  city.  One  by  one  Organized  Labor  would 
be  picked  off  at  leisure.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  for 
Organized  Labor  as  a  whole  to  stand  together." 

The  same  organ  advised  the  strikers  a  few  days 
later  to  return  to  work,  issuing  the  following 
statement : 

"Edmonton  Organized  Labor  went  on  strike  to 
express  unmistakable  sympathy  with  the  Winni- 
peg strikers,  and  provide  a  labor  demonstration 
that  would  echo  in  the  halls  of  Parliament  That 
end  has  been  accompli.shed." 

The  Vancouver  Province,  in  commenting  on  its 
local  labor  outbreak,  has  this  to  say: 

"This  is  not  a  matter  that  can  be  settled  by  any 
local  agreement.  There  is  nothing  to  arbitrate. 
It  is  not  a  Vancouver  affair.  Halfway  across 
the  continent  a  few  employers  and  a  few  workers 
in  their  industries  have  a  disagreement.  They 
can  not  determine  whether  it  should  be  settled  by 
a  conference  between  the  employers  and  men  of 
the  particular  craft  concerned  or  whether  men 
from  other  allied  trades  should  intervene.  That 
is  the  reason  why  a  general  strike  is  called  here 
fifteen  hundred  miles  away,  imposing  a  grave 
calamity  on  the  whole  population,  not  one  man, 
woman  or  child  of  whom  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  original  cause  of  the  strike,  or  any  power  to 
prevent  it." 

Such  a  strike  is  doomed  to  failure,  believes  the 
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Like  many  others,  the  Toronto  Star  objects  to  the 
sympathetic  strike  when  it  involves  the  violation  of 
contractual  agreements  "by  any  body  of  men  who  are 
under  an  agreement  to  sell  their  labor  for  a  given  time 
upon  certain  terms  and  conditions." 

The  Ottawa  Journal  commends  the  action  of  Presi- 
dent Brown,  of  the  Toronto  Metal  Workers'  Union,  in 
advising  those  unions  which  struck  to  help  his  organ- 
ization to  call  off  their  strike  and  adds  that  "he  was 
quick  to  recognize  the  symptoms  and  advised  the 
unions  striking  in  sympathy  to  go  back  to  work  at 
once," 

Other  interesting  condemnations  of  the  sympathetic 
strike  are: 

Quebec  Chronicle:  "Harmful  to  the  permanent  in- 
terests of  all  concerned,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit,  if 
not  the  letter,  of  public  law." 

Ottawa  Journal:  "The  principle  and  practice  of 
pirates  or  highwaymen." 

Toronto  Globe:  "Canadians  are  not  in  the  mood  to 
be  bludgeoned  into  a  lip  sympathy." 

Toronto  World:  "A  general  strike  is  a  form  of  civil 
war.  ...  an  unjust  form.  .  .  .  virtual  revolt  against 
the  established  order." 

Calgary  Albertan:  "A  harsh,  cruel  and  unjust 
weapon." 

Toronto  Mail  and  Empire:  "Completely  outside  the 
pale  of  right." 

Montreal  Star:  "Instinctively  antagonizes  the  Bri- 
tish sense  of  business,  honor  and  fair  play." 

Brandon  Sun:  "Arbitrary  despotism." 

If  the  sympathetic  strike  is  strictly  localized  it  finds 
some  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ottawa  Journal,  which 
says: 

"For  the  'sympathetic  strike'  in  any  particular  cen- 
tre there  is  likely  to  be  considerable  excuse." 

The  strikers'  decision  against  permitting  issuance 
of  Winnipeg  newspapers,  during  the  early  days  of  the 
strike,  is  universally  condemned.  As  the  Nelson  News 
so  appositely  remarks: 

"If  the  strikers  are  right  they  don't  need  to  fear 
public  opinion.  If  they  are  wrong  they  will  gain 
nothing  in  the  long  run  by  trying  to  conceal  it." 

There  is  a  strong  current  of  feeling  running  through- 
out the  press  against  the  striking  of  civic  and  national 
employees.  The  citizens  are  entitled  to  postal  service, 
water,  light,  heat,  transportation,  etc..  it  is  felt.  As 
the  Winnipeg  Telegram  says: 

"The  ordinary  citizen  won't  >iaiui  lur  i.in^n.vism 
of  any  description.  Nor  is  he  in  favor  of  general 
strikes.  He  thinks  men  employed  in  the  public  ser- 
vice should  keep  their  agreements  and  stick  to  the 
arbitration  principle." 

The  same  paper  says  later : 

"Not  even  the  Dominion  Government  has  the  right 
to  subject  the  people  of  Winnipeg  to  the  hardship  and 
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a  single  day." 

The  inadequacy  of  Government  ucUuu  is  Lhu  thcmo 
of  scores  of  editorials.  Western  papers  almost  uni- 
versally condemn  Mayor  Gray's  actions  as  spineless, 
the  Edmonton  linUetin  referring  to  him  as  "the  pin- 
head  tool  of  the  Soviet  Government."  The  Montreal 
Gazette  says: 

"To  tolerate  the  conduct  of  the  Winnipeg  officials  is 
to  destroy  the  very  foundation  of  govcrt^ment,  t" 
make  impotent  the  power  of  Cabinet  and  Parliamer', 
and  to  put  the  Soviet  in  th<'  saddle  where  nopular 
Government  now  sits." 
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Germany  Can  Be  Prosperous 
Under  the  Peace  Terms 

The  Conditions  Will  Actually  Make  For  Great 
Industrial  Activity 


TWO  remarkably  interesting  and  important 
points  are  made  by  Samuel  Crowther  in  the 
course  of  an  article  on  "Germany  under  the 
Peace  Treaty"  in  World'fs  Work.  The  first  is 
that  Germany,  far  from  gaining  strength  since  the 
armistice,  has  been  rapidly  running  downhill  as  a 
result  of  loss  of  national  spirir.  The  second,  and  more 
important  one,  is  that  Germany  is  in  a  position  to 
actually  achieve  prosperity  under  the  peace  terms  im- 
posed. This  latter  view  is  so  different  from  the  view 
universally  held  that  the  facts  from  which  he  draws 
his  conclusions  are  well  worth  examination.  He 
writes : 

You  may  say:  "What  difference;  does  it  make  what 
Germany  thinks  about  the  war  or  tl:e  peace?  They 
have  to  take  what  is  given  to  them."  It  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  world.  Germany  is  not  a  country 
that  has  had  prosperity  thrown  into  its  lap;  what  it 
has  it  either  stole  or  worked  for.  and  both  with  equal 
laboriousness.  If  they  keep  to  the  belief  that  they 
were  forced  into  the  war  and  are  now  being  badly  used 
— if  they  are  aggressively  impenitent,  they  will  set 
to  with  a  will  and  make  a  nev.'  Germany  which  will 
be  industrially  stronger  than  the  old,  and  they  will  pay 
their  war  claims  as  a  mere  incident.  They  will  work 
for  all  that  is  in  them  and  perhaps  in  another  fifty 
years  they  will  start  to  recover  the  territory  that  they 
have  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  throw  up  the 
sponge,  they  will  not  pay  their  war  debts  and  the 
world  will  have  a  problem  on  its  hands. 

For  the  territorially  deleted  Germany  under  the 
Peace  Treaty  is  not  industrially  weakened,  unless  all 
the  very  valuable  coal  and  iron  mines  of  Upper  Silesia 
are  ceded  to  Poland,  and  that  is  impossible  of  deter- 
mination from  the  published  summary  of  the  treaty. 
The  country  is  resigned  to  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine ; 
the  granting  of  Moresnet,  Eupen,  and  Malmedy  to 
Belgium  are  matters  of  no  moment  and  industrial 
Germany  is  secretly  rather  glad  to  be  rid  of  East  and 
West  Prussia  with  all  the  crew  of  farmer-Junkers 
who  by  their  power  in  Berlin  used  to  milk  the  whole 
population  in  order  that  they  might  collect  what 
amounted  to  a  subsidy  on  exports  of  foodstuffs.  These 
feudal  barons  ruled  Germany  through  the  Kaiser,  who 
was  one  of  them,  and  when  they  fostered  industry  it 
was  only  as  a  farmer  fattens  a  hog  for  the  killing. 
The  way  of  industry  in  Germany  was  not  wholly 
strewn  with  rose  petals;  it  bitterly  resented  its  subor- 
dination to  the  military  caste  and  it  did  not  consider 
the  mailed  fist  as  good  business.  Neither  did  it  sub- 
scribe to  the  doctrine  that  business  must  always  be 
gained  at  the  expense  of  someone  else.  That  fiction 
formerly  held;  but  many  of  the  leaders,  and  particu- 
larly Herr  Ballin,  had  before  the  war  reached  the 
same  conclusions  as  the  heads  of  the  American  trusts 
—that  more  profit  is  to  be  had  by  attending  to  business 
than  by  devoting  energy  to  throttling  compatition. 
The  Kaiser  did  not  understand  business  at  all,  but  he 
liked  a  uniform  and  loved  to  think  of  a  kind  of  uni- 
formed business — a  commercial  imperialism  that  con- 
noted the  tramp  of  marching  men.  The  Mittel-Europa 
itii'a,  the  concept  of  a  self-contained  Germany  and  the 


dream  of  world  dominion  came  from  the  military  and 
never  found  particular  favor  with  the  people  of  busi- 
ness. As  the  managing  director  of  a  large  steel  plant 
at  Dusseldorf  said  to  me : 

"I  cannot  say  that  we  like  to  lose  Lorraine,  but  we 
shall  not  lose  the  ores  and  neither  will  they  cost  us 
more  than  before.  France  does  not  know  how  to 
make  steel;  they  have  not  the  skilled  directors  and 
neither  have  they  the  proper  coke.  The  mines  are  of 
little  use  without  our  coke,  for  coke  from  England 
would  be  too  expensive.  If  France  should  raise  the 
price  of  the  ore,  we  would  raise  the  price  of  coke  or 
buy  all  our  ores  from  Sweden,  Spain  or  Austria;  it 
would  then  be  France  and  not  Germany  that  would 
suffer.  The  loss  of  potash  in  Alsace  is  somewhat  more 
important,  but  here  again  our  home  supply  is  quite 
large  enough,  and  we  shall  continue  to  control  the 
price.  If  restoring  Alsace-Lorraine  will  do  anything 
toward  preventing  another  war,  I  am  glad  that  it  is 
gone.  I  am  glad,  too,  to  see  the  end  of  militarism, 
and  I  hope  for  a  compact  Germany  that  can  attend  to 
business. 

"If  the  Emperor  had  carried  through  his  plans,  we 
should  have  had  a  very  great  empire  that  we  should 
not  have  been  able  to  finance.  If  the  Peace  Conference 
creates  all  the  small  states  which  they  seem  to  be 
talking  about  and  arranges  for  their  finance,  then  we 
shall  have  more  good  customers  than  we  have  ever  had ; 
the  prosperity  of  Germany  lies  in  being  the  England 
of  the  Continent — buying  raw  materials  abroad  and 
then  selling  them  in  the  finished  state  to  the  Continent 
just  as  England  buys  her  raw  materials  abroad  and 
sends  them  out  again  across  the  seas  as  finished 
materials.  A  nation  which  expects  to  make  war  should 
be  self-contained,  but  no  nation  is  or  ever  can  be 
wholly  self-contained,  and  in  peace  it  helps  business 
and  is  often  cheaper  to  be  able  to  buy  in  other 
countries." 

This  is  a  fairly  representative  business  view — al- 
though it  is  very  different  from  what  we  imagined 
the  German  post-war  view  would  be. 

The  whole  present  commercial  tendency  of  Germany 
is  to  swing  as  far  in  the  individualistic  direction, 
through  large  combinations  of  capital,  as  formerly 
they  swung  in  the  direction  of  governmental  centrali- 
zation. Therefore,  although  Lorraine  and  Luxemburg 
furnished  nearly  three-quarters  of  Germany's  iron, 
the  men  in  Westphalia  who  used  that  iron  view  the 
territorial  loss  almost  without  concern.  They  do  not 
care  who  rolls  the  court  so  long  as  they  are  allowed 
the  right  to  play  on  it. 

And  from  a  strictly  commercial  basis  the  suzerainty 
of  France  over  the  Sarre  fields  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  is  of  little  importance.  The  German  organiza- 
tion will  continue  to  do  the  mining  and,  if  the  prolu?- 
tion  is  on  account  of  the  indemnity  and  is  a  method 
of  payment,  it  represents  an  easy  way  for  Germany. 
The  Lorraine  and  Prussian  portion  of  the  Sarre  fields 
made  up  only  35,000,000  tons  out  of  a  total  German 
production  of  210,000,000  tons  of  coal  and  90,000,000 
tons  of  lignite. 

But  those  Germans  who  treated  the  loss  of  Lorraine 
so  lightly  were  most  bitter  on  the  possibility  of  giving 
up  the  Prussian  part  of  the  Sarre  and  it  may  be  that 
nationalism  will  override  actual  commercial  values. 
But  the  general  German  commercial  opinion,  divorced 
from  all  nationalism,  was  that  whatever  France  got 
in  the  way  of  mineral  territory  would  not  harm  Ger- 
many, for  they  firmly  believe  that  France  never  per- 
mits sentiment  to  outweigh  dollars  and  that  the  mines 
will  be  worth  more  and  therefore  used  under  German 
management  and  selling  their  product  to  German 
furnaces. 

Aside  from  Upper  Silesia,  the  economic  straitjacket- 


ing  of  Germany  is  more  apparent  than  real — except- 
ing the  ships  and  the  financial  provisions.  Putting 
Kehl  and  Strassburg  into  the  free  port  list  is  of  little 
moment  and  is,  indeed,  an  aid  to  Germany  with  France 
holding  Lorraine.  Danzig  is  of  a  greater  sentimental 
than  actual  value.  The  agreements  to  supply  coal  will 
keep  German  workers  busy  and  stimulate  home  trade, 
the  option  on  German  dyes  will  probably  be  looked 
upon  as  an  easy  way  to  dispose  of  a  product  about 
which  the  chemical  engineers  were  considerably  wor- 
ried in  view  of  the  progress  in  dye  making  in  England 
and  the  United  States.  The  fixation  of  the  tariff  for 
a  period  of  years  is  a  political  godsend,  for  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Germans  would  probably  have  protested 
bitterly  against  a  general  raising  of  customs  rates 
and  would  likely  have  made  it  a  political  issue. 

But  the  real  wealth  of  Germany  was  not  in  the 
coal  and  iron  of  Lorraine  or  of  the  Sarre,  or  even  in 
the  potash  of  Alsace.  The  real  wealth  was  in  the 
transformation  of  iron,  steel,  cottons,  woollens,  silks, 
and  base  chemicals  into  finished  articles  of  consump- 
tion; and  the  principal  places  where  these  transforma- 
tions took  place  were  Essen,  Dusseldorf,  Cologne, 
Duisburg,  Barmen,  Elberfeld,  Solingen,  Krefeld, 
Mannheim,  Ludwigshafen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  and 
throughout  Saxony.  These  sections  have  not  been 
touched  by  war  or  by  peace;  they  are  ready  to  func- 
tion, once  they  have  raw  materials — and  the  will.  If 
Germany  elects  to  put  aside  her  sorrows  and  will  take 
the  country  as  it  is,  she  will  be  a  stronger  and  more 
compact  commercial  entity  than  before  the  war,  and  is 
probably  facing  a  period  of  extraordinary  prosperity 
— provided  finances  can  be  straightened  out. 

For  now  Germany  will  be  rid  of  the  preponderating 
influence  of  the  Junkers  and  will  not  have  to  strike  a 
balance  betwen  industry  and  agriculture.  In  its  pre- 
sent deleted  condition  under  the  Peace  Treaty  it  is 
wholly  an  industrial  nation. 

What  is  its  condition  as  a  going  industrial  nation? 
First  take  its  man  power  and  the  willingness  of  that 
man  power  to  work.  The  toll  of  killed  and  wounded 
was  very  large,  but  nowhere  could  I  discover  even 
a  potential  shortage  of  labor.  For  instance,  10  per 
cent,  of  the  Hamburg  dockers  did  not  come  back  from 
the  war — about  4,000  were  killed  or  injured  to  an 
extent  to  destroy  their  working  lives.  But  more  than 
4,000  of  the  women  who  took  dock  jobs  during  the  war 
do  not  want  to  leave  and  they  will  be  kept  on.  The 
Hamburg  losses  were  especially  heavy;  men  could  be 
spared  from  there.  In  the  Rhinelands  the  actual  loss 
among  workers  is  not  enough  even  for  the  employers 
to  notice — at  least  so  they  told  me.  One  doss  not  see 
many  cripples;  one-legged  or  one-armed  men  seem  as 
rare  in  a  German  city  as  they  are  common  in  r.n 
English  city.  But  they  are  there;  you  may  discover 
that  the  clerk  who  attends  you  has  an  artificial  hand 
or,  if  you  are  sharp-eyed,  you  will  wonder  why  so  of- 
ten the  gait  of  a  man  walking  seems  peculiar.  The 
reason  that  the  cripples  are  not  so  apparent  is  that  they 
have  been  everywhere  fitted  with  artificial  limbs.  Al- 
though Germany  since  the  Armistice  has  neglected 
nearly  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  government,  the  work 
of  rehabilitation  has  gone  on.  Industrial  Germany 
will  not  be  short  of  men — provided  the  men  will  work. 
Agricultural  Germany  is  very  short  of  man  power 
but  it  always  had  to  import  labor  for  the  harvests 
and  will  probably  continue  doing  so. 

The  almost  universal  desire  is  for  more  work  and 
more  food,  and  the  inroads  of  the  Spartacists  or  Bol- 
sheviki  are  really  negligible.  We  have  more  trouble 
every  day  in  the  week  in  the  United  States  than  they 
have  in  Germany,  and  where  they  use  a  regiment  of 
troops  we  would  send  a  dozen  policemen. 
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The  Woman  Who 
Wrecked  the  World 

Sophie     Chotek's     Romance     and 

Tragedy  Culminated  in  the 

World  War 


THE  tragic  romance  of  Sophie 
Chotek,  "the  woman  who  wrecked  the 
world,"  the  wife  who  went  to  her  death 
with  Franz  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  at 
Sarajevo  in  June,  1914,  is  told  in  the 
Forum.  The  "little  lady  of  Bohemia" 
won  the  heart  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror's heir,  and  finally  won  her  way 
from  a  mere  lady-in-waiting  to  the 
heart  of  the  most  exclusive  court  in  the 
world. 

Through  the  assassin's  smoke  at  Sara- 
jevo one  discerns  the  face  of  a  dainty, 
petite,  high-cheeked  woman,  with 
rounded  chin  and  fragile  nose,  intan- 
gibly attractive,  yet  not  unlike  many 
of  the  women  of  Bohemia.  She  pos- 
sessed wondrous  eyes,  demure,  yet  deep, 
vague  yet  welling  with  ambition,  a  vast 
ambition  that  was  to  bring  her  and  the 
man  she  loved  to  Sarajevo — to  their 
doom — and  the  world  to  war. 

You  have  never  heard  of  the  Little 
Lady  of  Bohemia,  Sophie  Chotek?  .... 

She,  an  obscure  little  countess  of 
Bohemia,  daughter  of  an  impoverished 
household,  a  mere  lady-in-waiting  at 
the  court  of  Vienna,  won  the  heart  of 
Franz  Ferdinand,  heir  to  the  Austrian 
throne.  And,  in  her  persuasive  way, 
she  awakened  in  him  a  desire  to  do 
justice  to  those  dragooned  peoples  of 
Hapsburg  domains,  conspicuous  among 
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DEAD  MEN.<: 
THEY  CANT  PAY^^ 
NOTHIN  ! 
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—From    the    "Passing    Shows,"     (London). 

PLAYING   POSSUM 
(GermanT'*  Statement  to  Her  Creditora) 


them  the  Czechs  of  Bohemia,  the  land 
she  loved.  So  did  the  oppressors  at 
Vienna  come  to  fear  the  ascension  of 
her  husband  to  the  throne.  So  came  it 
that  they  struck  him  down,  and  she 
with  him.  So  from  that  assassination 
war  burst  over  Europe. 

There  burned  in  her  that  fierce 
patriotism  common  to  the  suppressed 
little  nationality  of  Central  Europe. 
Through  her  girlhood  in  the  little 
poverty-stricken  castle  of  the  Choteks 
she  had  heard  of  the  wrongs  done  the 
Bohemians.  She  knew  that  they  were 
numerically  a  power.  Once  Bohemia 
was  placed  upon  the  same  political  foot- 
ing in  the  empire  as  Hungary  they 
would  be  a  decided  political  power.  She 
thought  if  she  could  induce  Franz  Fer-- 
dinand,  when  he  came  to  the  throne, 
to  revive  the  old  kingdom  of  Bohemia, 
and,  in  the  south,  to  form  a  "Triune" 
kingdom  of  Croatia-Slavonia-Dalmatia, 
this  would  make  him  extremely  popular 
with  the  Slavish  elements  in  the 
monarchy.  It  would  strengthen  her 
position,  and  that  of  their  heir,  whom 
she  was  determined  to  put  upon  the 
throne.  And  she  knew  that,  secure  in 
her  husband's  love,  she  could  appeal  to 
his  scn.se  of  justice  to  grant  these  little 
people  the  political  advancement  which 
was     their    due. 

She  knew  also,  what  Vienna  did  not 
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Plenty  of  Wethey  s 


Thrifty  housewife:  Always  prepared  for  the 
extra  demand  for  this  tender,  appetizing  and 
satisfying  orange  marmalade.--- 

---she  buys  several  jars  at  a  time. 

WETHEY'S 
ORANGE  MARMALADE 

is  a  rare  treat  for  the  most  critical.  Made 
from  select  SEVILLE  Oranges  and  pure  Cane 
Sugar.  Every  jar  the  same---because  of 
scientific  cookery  methods 

Keep  plenty  of  Wethey's  in  the  home. 
If  your  grocer  doesn't  carry  it  'he  can 
easily  get  it  for  you. 


The  Wethey  label  perfects  the  table 
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Soft  ff^hite  Hands 

WASHING  dishes  or  cut 
glass  with  Ivory  Soap  will 
not  roughen  or  redden 
your  hands  as  when  or- 
dinary soaps  are  used. 
Ivory  contains  no  free  al- 
kali or  harsh  materials  to 
injure  the  tender  skin. 
When  you  consider  the 
money  housekeepers 
spend  for  lotions  and 
creams  to  keep  their  hands 
presentable,  the  use  of 
Ivory  Soap  in  the  kitchen 
can  be  recommended  as 
an  economy. 

IVORY  SOAP 
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know,  that  she  was  the  lady  to  do  the 
driving.  Yet,  she  was  not  a  schemer 
who  had  married  him,  merely  to  make 
him  the  instrument  for  her  ambitions. 
A  clever,  far-seeing  woman,  she  was 
looking  into  the  future  and  she  knew 
that  unless  justice  were  done  the  small 
peoples,  that  upon  the  death  of  the  old 
Emperor,  "the  crazy-quilt  Empire" 
would  be  torn  apart  and  thrown  into 
the  ragbag  of  European  powers.  And 
in  the  castle  of  Konopischt  she  dreamed 
and  bided  her  time. 

There  came  a  day  when  she  was  only 
half  happy;  it  was  not  in  her  heart  to 
be  unhappy.  Her  Franz  Ferdinand 
was  sent  to  the  tropics.  He  was  gone 
on  Imperial  business,  many,  many 
months;  indeed  so  long  was  he  away 
that  Sophie  began  to  grow  uneasy.  Had 
the  old  Emperor  learned  of  their  love? 
What  if  something  had  happened  to 
Franz  Ferdinand?  She  felt  that  only 
disaster  could  keep  her  from  him.  She 
was  confident  of  that.  Then  from  over 
the  seas  came  letters,  wonderful  letters, 
the  thoughts  in  them  softened  by  the 
tropics  where  he  worked.  And  he  fol- 
lowed the  letters  home. 

He  went  first  to  his  distant  home  at 
Konopischt,  to  Sophie  and  his  baby  girl; 
then  to  his  official  home,  the  palace  of 
the  Emperor.  Franz  Ferdinand  had 
worked  strenuously  on  his  foreign 
mission,  and  so  delighted  was  old  Franz 
Joseph  that  he  named  him  Inspector 
General  of  the  Army  and  hailed  him  as 
the  heir  to  the  throne.  Of  course, 
Franz  Ferdinand's  father,  the  swollen 
spider,  Karl  Ludwig,  "Blue  Beard  of 
the  Hapsburg,"  was  first  heir.  The 
spider  though  had  not  long  to  live,  nor 
did  the  old  Emperor  wish  him  to  live. 
Franz  Ferdinand  was  his  choice.  The 
young  man  was  high  in  favor.  He  had 
been  in  Vienna  but  a  few  days  when 
the  Emperor  made  known  a  wish.  He 
wanted  Franz  Ferdinand  to  marry.  He 
wanted  to  see  an  Emperor  and  Empress 
in  embryo  ready  to  ascend  the  throne. 
Old  Franz  Joseph  knew  the  Hapsburg' 
blood.  He  wanted  Franz  Ferdinand 
out  of  trouble,  happily,  "safely"  mar- 
ried. 

Meanwhile,  Sophie  remained  in  the 
forest  castle  of  her  husband.  Even  the 
little  Bohemian  village  nearby  had 
heard  the  rumors  drifting  up  from 
Vienna.  "The  Crown  Prince  has  re- 
turned from  the  tropics,"  it  was  said; 
"the  old  Emperor  is  forcing  wives  up- 
on him." 

A  less  clever  woman  would  have 
gone  straight  to  Vienna  and  shrilled  in 
the  aged  ear  of  the  Emperor  that  Franz 
Ferdinand  was  already  married  and  she 
was  his  wife,  the  mother  of  his  children 
— for  other  children  had  been  born  in 
the  castle  at  Konopischt.  But  Sophie 
had  more  sense  than  that.  She  had 
sense  enough  to  grasp  fully  the  fact 
that  her  husband  was  overwhelmingly 
in  love  with  her  and  the  old  Emperor 
could  arrange  for  him  to  meet  twenty 
princesses  and  that  her  big  Crown 
Prince  would  be  polite,  and  nothing 
more,  to  them  all.  She  knew  that  all 
the  emperors  in  Europe  would  never 
make  Franz  Ferdinand  give  her  up. 
So  when  she  heard  the  rumors,  she 
merely  smiled. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  Emperor  had 
driven  Franz  Ferdinand  into  a  corner, 
so  the  young  man  hurled  a  bomb.  When 
it  burst  there  came  out  of  the  smoke 
the  fact  that  he  already  had  a  wife,  a 
charming,  brainy  woman,  and  that  he 
was  very  happy.  But  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Emperor,  Sophie  was  merely  a  low-born 
Countess  of  Bohemia,  a  former  lady- 
in-waiting,  a  morganatic,  unknown 
wife,  moreover  of  despised  Czech  blood. 
They  were  joined  fast  by  the  Church, 
and  she  was  the  mother  of  a  boy;  but 
the  old  Emperor  smiled.  Such  things 
had  been  arranged  before,  indeed,  very 
often  in  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  Why 
not  again? 

"I  will  settle  a  great  sum  of  money 
on  her,"  he  told  Franz  Ferdinand.  "I 
will  make  a  great  donation  to  the 
Church.  It  will  be  discovered  that  vou 
were  never  properly  married,"  but 
Franz  Ferdinand  shook  his  head. 
"She  is  my  wife.  She  will  -ome  to  the 
throne  with  me." 

Morosely  the  old  Empeior  shooli;  his 
head.  He  sighed  as  he  yielded  to  the 
inevitable.  "You,  too,  Ferdinand,  i 
thought  you  were  different;  strong.     I 


thought  that  some  day  you  would  be  an 
Emperor  with  a  will  of  iron.  But  you 
are  like  the  rest  of  us— -.a  woman's  face." 

Melancholy  days  dawned  for  the  Em- 
peror, but  he  would  not  admit  defeat. 
He  called  for  his  counsellor.^  and  had 
them  refresh  his  mind  on  the  statutes. 
He  saw  that  tho  law  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  forbade  r.ny  but  a  princess  of 
royal  blood  to  come  to  the  rank  of  em- 
press. He  smiled  grimly  as  he  read  this 
safeguard  against  the  children  of  any 
woman  trapping  royalty  from  ascend- 
ing the  throne.  He  laughed  as  he 
thought  of  Franz  Ferdinand  with  a  wife 
who  could  never  reign  in  Austria;  with 
a  child  who  could  never  come  to  the 
Imperial  throne.  But  he  scowled  as 
he  reflected  that  curiously  enough  this 
same  law  did  not  apply  in  Hungary 
and  in  the  other  dominions  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy.  In  these  then,  this  obscure 
Countess  could  in  time  become  Queen 
and  her  son,  in  time.  King.  Perhaps 
it  were  better  to  placate  Sophie  Chotek. 
Two  days  later  the  old  Emperor  chang- 
ed Countess  Sophie  into  the  Princess 
of  Hohenberg,  and  gave  to  her  the  title 
of  Serene  Highness.  This  would  make 
her  forget  her  ambitions  for  the  Bohe- 
mians, so  he  thought. 

Franz  Ferdinand  was  a  strong  man; 
he  crossed  the  Emperor's  wishes, 
jeopardizing  his  future  throne.  In  a 
sour  mood  the  Emperor  might  have 
banished  him  then  and  there.  Anthony 
of  Rome,  and  our  own  Andrew  Jackson 
were  strong  men  and  they  laid  their 
power  in  women's  hands.  But  Franz 
Ferdinand,  when  he  yielded  to  Sophie, 
became  a  toy  in  her  hands.  Vienna  said, 
"She  carries  him  in  her  pocket."  He 
was  honest  and  he  was  blunt,  quite 
without  the  shrewd  gift  for  diplomacy 
that  belonged  to  the  Hapsburgs.  Sophie 
had  her  enormous  ambition  to  right  the 
wrongs  of  the  Czechs.  He  did  this  not 
idealistically,  possessing  no  passion  for 
justice,  no  desire  to  see  down-trodden 
people  uplifted.  He  did  it  merely  be- 
cause a  dainty  hand  stroked  his  chin 
and  a  sweet  voice  said:  "Franz,  won't 
you  do  this  for  me?"  Sugar-fed,  spur- 
pricked,  the  good  steed  went  prancing 
into  the  arena  of  world  politics.  Blind 
to  what  it  would  mean,  never  thinking 
of  the  power  of  the  forces  in  the  Dual 
Monarchy,  and  in  Germany,  that  he 
would  antagonize  by  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  Czechs,  Franz  Ferdinand 
led  their  fight.  For  him,  personally,  it 
was  bad;  for  the  former  maid-in-wait- 
ing it  was  good.  At  the  worst,  she 
would  be  able  to  tear  out  the  kingdom 
of  Bohemia  from  the  Austrian  "crazy 
quilt"  for  her  son. 

Time  went  on,  and  her  power  becarfle 
more  great.  The  old  Emperor  grew  to 
know  her  wisdom  and  took  her  into  his 
counsel.  When  Austria  cynically  tore 
up  the  treaty  of  Berlin  and  annexed 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  the  diplomats 
wondered.  It  was  a  bold,  ruthless  act. 
Being  wise  men,  many  of  the  diplomats 
gave  the  credit  to  Franz  Ferdinand. 
He  was  young,  ambitious,  strong.  There 
were  others  who  looked  behind  the 
figure  of  the  Crown  Prince  ^nd  saw 
that  stronger  woman  with  the  firm 
chin  and  the  round  eyes  which  at  times 
could  be  as  innocent  as  a  baby's.  And 
they  decided  that  it  was  she  who  had 
inspired  the  tearing  up  of  the  treaty  of 
Berlin — she  who  had  made  herself 
ducal  wife,  who  would  carve  out  a  gi-eat 
empire  for  her  son,  who  would  make 
herself  supreme  in  that  empire,  or  pull 
down  the  pillars  of  Europe. 

Nothing  was  beyond  her  ambition. 
She  schemed  across  the  borders  of 
Austria.  She  caused  herself  to  be  in- 
vited to  Berlin  by  the  Kaiser;  she  pre- 
tended to  agree  with  him  in  his  schemes. 
He  did  her  many  honors,  all  of  which 
helped  her  in  Vienna.  The  old  Emperor 
raised  her  to  the  rank  of  Archduches.-; 
and  bestowed  upon  her  the  title  of  Im- 
perial Highness.  This  cleared  her  path 
to  the  throne;  it  was  the  first  step  to- 
ward the  removal  of  the  barrier  be- 
tween her  son  and  the  throne;  it  m^ade 
it  possible  for  that  boy  of  unprincely 
blood  to  some  day  become  Austi-ian 
Emperor. 

In  Vienna  there  formed  a  strong 
party  opposed  to  the  "Chotek  woman," 
as  they  called  her.  They  pinned  their 
hopes  upon  the  gallant  Otto — he  who 
sought  to  jump  his  horse  over  a  hearse 
in  the  streets  of  Vienna.     A   notorious 
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REMOVE 

CARBO 

THE  EASY 
WAY-  OUT 


THE  EXHAUS 


'T^HE  easiest,  cleanest,  safest  and  most  satisfactory  method  of  removing  Carbon 

deposits  is  with  Johnson's  Carbon  Remover.     It  will  save  you  from  $3.00  to  $5.00 

over  any  other  method  without  laying  up  your  car.    After  one  application  your  car 

will  run  like  it  did  the  first  500  miles quietly  and  full  of  "pep" and  you  will 

secure  the  maximum  power  and  speed  from  the  minimum  amount  of  fuel. 

JgHNsoN[s  Iarbon  Pemover 

A  dose  of  Johnson's  Carbon  Remover,  the  engine  laxative,  will  cure  8o%  of  engine  troubles.  It  will 
increase  the  power  of  your  car — improve  acceleration  —  stop  that  knock  —  quiet  your  motor  —  save 
your  batteries — and  cut  down  your  repair  bills. 

Johnson's  Carbon  Remover  is  a  perfectly  harmless  liquid  to  be  poured  or  squirted  into  the  cylinders. 
Millions  of  cans  have  been  used.  Recommended  by  many  of  the  leading  car  manufacturers,  including 
the  Packard  and  Studebaker  Companies. 
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JOHNSON'S 
STOP-SQUEAK  OIL 

It  is  easy  to  use — simply  squirt  on 
with  oil  can  or  paint  on  with  a 
brush — it  immediately  penetrates 
between  the  spring  leaves,  thor- 
ouRhly  lubricating  them.  Prevents 
sprinjf  breakage — makes  your  car 
ride  easier  and  eliminates  squeaks. 
No  tools  required — it  isn't  even 
necessary  to  jack  up  the  car. 


JOHNSON'S 
RADIATOR    CEMENT 

will  stop  leak.s  immediately  with- 
out laying  up  the  car — no  mechani- 
cal experience  required.  It  con- 
tains nothing  which  can  clof?  or 
coat  the  coolins  system  and  is  ab- 
solutely harmless  in  every  respect. 
It  isn't  a  make-shift — it's  a  per- 
manent repair.  Will  ordinarily 
seal  leaks  in  from  two  to  ten  min- 
utes. 


JOHNSON'S 
HASTEE  PATCH 

This  is  the  ideal  repair  for  tubes, 
casings  and  rubber  goods  of  all 
kinds.  No  time,  labor  or  heat  re- 
quired. A  patch  can  be  applied  in 
three  minutes  and  it's  so  simple  a 
child  can  use  it.  Gives  equally 
good  results  on  a  pin  hole  punc- 
ture or  on  a  large  blow-out.  Con- 
veniently put  up  in   strips. 


JOHNSON'S 
BLACK-LAC 

Here  is  a  preparation  with  which 
you  can  make  your  gray,  dusty  top 
and  side  curtains  look  like  new. 
Johnson's  Black-Lac  is  unequalled 
for  blackening  fenders,  rims,  hoods, 
lamps — and  in  fact,  all  worn  metal 
parts.  Prevents  rust  and  keeps 
your  car  in  a  high  state  of  repair. 


y/rite  for  our  booklet  on  "Keeping  Cars  Young"---it's  free 
S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.  M.M.7,  Racine,  Wis. 
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UALITY  is  the 
reason  why  milHons 
have  made  it  theirs. 

Coca-Cola  quality  can't  be 
imitated.  Its  quality  is  your 
protection.  The  taste  is 
the  test. 

Demand  the  genuine  by  full  name 
—  nicknames  encourage  substitution. 

THE  COCA-COLA  CO. 

TORONTO  WINNIPEG 


Sold  Every ^vhG^G 


man,  he  was  married  to  a  Princess  of 
Saxony  without  beauty.  One  night,  at 
a  time  when  he  was  Colonel  command- 
ing a  regiment  )l  draiiroons,  he  dranic 
deep  at  Sachers  and  marched  his  drunk- 
ards home  wita  him  to  the  Imperial 
Palace  in  the  Ausgarten.  They  boister- 
ously trooped  through  the  park  and  fell 
up  the  Palace  stairs.  The  mad  Otto 
decided  he  would  introduce  his  boon 
fellows  to  the  Archduchess,  his  Saxon 
wife,  without  beauty.  An  aged  retain- 
er who  had  accompanied  her  from  her 
home  barred  the  Archduke's  path. 
Straightening  his  old  spine,  he  said: 
"Your  Royal  Highness  shall  not  enter 
except  over  my  dead  body."  Otto  drew 
his  sabre  and  in  his  alcoholic  fury 
slashed  open  the  ancient  man.  Then 
with  his  carousers  he  crossed  the 
threshold.  .  .  .  This  was  the  man  who 
was  the  hope  of  the  conspiiators  in 
Vienna. 

The  spring  of  1914  sped  along.  Franz 
Joseph  was  growing  very  feeble.  The 
day  was  not  far  off  when  he  would  die, 
when  Franz  Ferdin^.ncl  \voiild  come  to 
the  throne,  there  to  be  ruled  by  her 
whose  policies  ran  counter  to  those  of 
the  Austrian  nobility,  counter  to  the 
Hungarian  nobles — to  Berlin.  With  in- 
creasing power,  she  became  bold.  One 
day  she  said  that  there  would  soon  be 
a  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  The  German 
Kaiser  sent  for  Franz  Ferdinand  and 
verified  his  suspicions.  Sophie  Chotek 
had  made  a  fool  of  him.  He  had 
blundered  in  giving  her  the  prestige  of 
an  invitation  to  his  court.  Bitterly  he 
realized  how  adroitly  she  had  used  it 
to  further  her  own  position  in  Vienna. 

The  Kaiser's  talk  with  Franz  Fer- 
dinand showed  him  that  the  Austrian 
heir  was  as  soft  clay  in  Sophie  Chotek's 
hands.  The  heir  was  opposed  to  the 
ascendency  of  Germany  in  Austrian 
affairs.  He  was  cool  toward  the  plans 
of  Berlin.  He  could  see  no  point  in 
making  war  to  acquire  all  the  land  down 
to  Turkey.  He  said  !t  would  antagoniza 
the  English.  The  Kn.iser  discerned  that 
it  was  his  wife  speaking  through  the 
Austrian  heir — she  who  had  cleverly 
read  the  designs  of  Germany,  that 
Teutonic  scheme  to  use  Austria  as  a 
catspaw  and  then  to  dominate  Austria 
and  to  create  a  Teutonic  empire  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Persian  gulf.  She 
knew  that  were  these  things  to  come  to 
pass,  that  the  German  Kaiser  would 
rule  all,  that  her  dreams  for  an  in- 
dependent Bohemia — all  her  other 
dreams — would  be  snuffed  out.  So  to 
the  Kaiser's  policies  her  husband  said 
no.  Sophie  Chotek  and  Franz  Fer- 
dinand had  incurred  the  wrath  of 
Berlin. 

The  story  concludes  with  tho  luring 
of  the  Archduke  and  Archduchess  to 
Sarajevo,  as  part  of  a  deep-laid  plot  of 
the  Kaiser's,  and  their  murder  there — 
a  part  of  the  tale  which  all  the  world 
now  knows. 


The  Great  Lama 
Rides  in  Motor  Car 

Living  God  of  the  Gibi  Desert  Goes 
in  For  Modern  Inventions 


T^HE  march  of  progress  has  invaded 
even  that  most  inaccessible  of  re- 
gions, the  desert  country  of  Western 
China.  Roy  Chapman  Andrews  tells  in 
Harper's  Magazine  of  a  trip  that  he 
made  in  a  motor  car  across  the  Gobi 
desert  and  in  the  course  of  it  mentions 
the  fact  that  the  spiritual  head  of  that 
district  actually  has  a  car  of  his  own. 
Mr.   Andrews  writes: 

Among  the  first  cars  ever  to  cross  the 
desert  was  one  purchased  by  Hutukhtu, 
the  Living  Buddha,  the  god  of  all  the 
Mongol  Lamas. 

In  his  palace  at  Urga,  at  the  base 
of  Bagdin-ol  ("God's  Mountain")  he 
sits  in  splendor,  with  a  telephone  at  his 
hand  and  electric  lights  above  his  head, 
amid  a  chaos  of  Occidental  inventions — 
microscopes,  cinematographs,  gramo- 
phones, cameras,  and  an  unending  list 
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Sn  Expert 


Aato  and  Tractor  Mechanic 
Earn  $100  to  $400  a  Month 

Young-  man,  are  you 
mechanically  inclined? 
Come  to  the  Sweeney 
School.    Learn  to  bo 
an   expert.      I   teach 
with  tools  not  books. 
Do  the  work  yourself, 
that's  the  secret  of  the 

SWEENEY  SYSTEM 

of  practical  training  by  which  5,000  " 
soldiers  were  trained  for  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment   and    over    iiO.OOO    expert 
mechanics.    Learn  in  a  few  weeks;  no  previous 
experience  necessary. 

FRFF  W'"'*^''  today  for  illustrated  free  catalog 
I  Hkk  Bhoiving  hundreds  of  pictures  men 
working  in  new   Million   Dollar  Trade  School. 


Moose  Heads 

of  exceptional  size,  as  well 
as  deer  and  caribou  are 
secured  every  year  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  where 
the  best  hunting  and  fish- 
ing in  America  is  to  be 
had. 

Non-residents,  equally 
with  residents  of  the  Prov- 
ince, may  lease  hunting 
and  fishing  rights  on  un- 
leased  lands  belonging  to 
the  Province  at  from  $5 
to  $10  per  mile  per  annum. 
Applicants  should  defi- 
nitely describe  the  loca- 
tion of  the  rights  so  de- 
sired. 

By  joining  one  of  the 
many  fish  and  game  clubs 
of  the  Province,  it  is  usu- 
ally also  possible  to  secure 
the  right  of  building  a 
camp  on  the  Club  terri- 
tory, or  at  least  of  sharing 
the  comforts  of  the  club 
camp. 

Non-resident  fishing  and 
hunting  licenses,  tags  for 
the  shipment  of  game  kill- 
ed in  the  Province,  copies 
of  the  fish  and  game  laws, 
and  all  information  re- 
garding fishing  and  hunt- 
ing in  the  Province  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing 

HON.  HONORE  MERCIER 

Minister  of    Colonization,    Mines    and    Fisheries 
QUEBEC 
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of  trinkets  illustrated  in  catalogues  and 
folders  sent  from  the  four  corners  of 
the  world. 

When  Hutukhtu  learned  of  the  first 
motor-car  to  cross  the  plains  he  forth- 
with demanded  one  for  himself.  What 
need  had  he  now  for  horses  or  man- 
borne  chairs?  When  he  and  Mrs. 
Hutukhtu  leave  the  palace  (if  she  ever 
does)  to  make  their  pilgrimages  of 
state  it  should  be  in  a  manner  which 
would  impress  their  subjects  far  more 
than  any  retinue  of  flowers,  be  they 
ever  so  gorgeous. 

So  Hutukhtu's  motor-car  was  brought 
safely  through  the  rocky  pass  at  Kal- 
gan  and  across  the  seven  hundred  miles 
of  plain  to  Urga  by  way  of  the  same  old 
caravan  trail  over  which,  centuries  ago, 
Genghis  Khan  had  sent  his  wild  Mongol 
raiders  to  raid  China.  Whether  or  not 
Hutukhtu  will  soon  tire  of  this  pur- 
chase as  of  his  other  trinkets,  matters 
not.  for  the  end  will  not  be  then.  The 
seclusion  of  his  sacred  city  is  gone  for- 
ever and  the  motor-car  has  come  to 
stay. 

That  night  when  I  strolled  about  the 
mission  courtj'ard,  under  the  spell  of 
the  starry  desert  night,  I  drifted  back 
again  in  thought  to  the  glorious  days 
of  Kublai  Khan.  My  heart  was  hot 
with  resentment  that  this  thing  had 
come.  I  realized  then  that,  for  better 
or  for  worse,  the  sanctity  of  the  desert 
is  gone  forever.  Camels  will  still  plod 
their  silent  way  across  the  age-old 
plains,  but  the  mystery  is  lost.  The 
secrets  which  were  yielded  up  to  but 
a  chosen  few  are  open  now  to  all,  and 
the  world  and  his  wife  will  speed  their 
noisy  way  across  the  miles  of  rolling 
prairie,    hearing    nothing,    feeling    no- 


thing, knowing  nothing  of  that  restless 
desert  charm  which  led  men  out  into 
the  great  unknown. 

Mr.  Gupti!  and  I  rode  across  the  plain 
one  morning  to  see  the  palace  of  the 
"Living  God."  He  is  third  in  rank 
among  the  Lamist  hierarchy,  in  which 
he  is  known  as  the  Cheptsun-Dampa 
(Tibetan  for  "Venerable  Best")  Hu- 
tukhtu (the  Mongol  word  for  "saintly") 
He  lives  something  over  a  mile  from  the 
Lama  city,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  hard  against  the  base  of  Bagdin- 
ol. 

His  palace  is  surrounded  by  an  eight- 
foot  stockade  of  white  posts  and  is  by 
no  means  as  impressive  as  the  Dalai- 
Lama's  residence  at  Lhasa.  The  central 
pavilion  is  white  with  gilded  cupolas 
and  smaller  pavilions  at  the  side  have 
roofs  of  green.  Surrounding  these  are 
temple-like  structures,  probably  the 
residences  for  members  of  his  court. 

Many  strange  stories  are  told  of  the 
mysterious  "Living  God"  which  tend 
to  show  him  "as  of  the  earth  earthy," 
and  inordinately  fond  of  strong  drink. 

It  is  said  that  in  former  days  he  some- 
times left  his  "heaven"  to  revel  with 
convivial  foreigners  in  Urga,  but  all 
this  is  gossip,  and  we  are  discussing  a 
very  saintly  person.  His  passion  for 
Occidental    trinkets    and    inventions    is 

well  known,  however,  and,  as  I  re- 
marked in  the  first  pages  of  this  article, 
his  palace  is  wired  for  telephones  and 
tlectric  lights.  It  is  said  that  he  leaves 
the  ship  of  state  to  the  guidance  of  his 
ministers,  and  the  peaceful  conditions 
of  Mongolia  during  these  days  of  strife 
seem  to  show  that  their  heads  have 
been  wise  and  their  hands  strong. 


Three  Million  Husbands  Wanted 


A  Serious  Problem  That  Now  Faces 
John  Bull 

\  PROBLEM  is  arising  in  England 
which  promises  to  be  the  source  of 
much  discussion  and,  perhaps,  trouble. 
Before  the  war  there  was  a  large  pre- 
ponderance of  women  in  Great  Britain ; 
now,  as  a  result  of  war  mortality 
among  men,  the  preponderance  has 
grown  to  three  million.  Thus  it  be- 
comes a  real  problem,  for  it  means 
that,  under  present  conditions,  three 
million  women  must  remain  unmarried. 
Considerable  discussion  has  ensued 
in  the  British  press  and  solutions  of 
various  kinds  are  being  advanced.  Some 
propose  that  men  be  allowed  two  wives; 
but  this  suggestion  has  not  been  very 
seriously   put  forward   and,  of  course, 

has  been  greeted  with  a  .storm  of  in- 
dignant protest.  More  concrete  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  to  the  effect, 
first,  that  widows  be  not  allowed  to  re- 
marry and,  second,  that  the  surplus 
feminine  population  be  sent  out  to  the 
"colonies." 

Edward  Cecil  discusses  the  problem 
quite  seriously  in  the  London  Magazine, 
respecting  all  these  proposed  resolu- 
tions and  advancing  a  new  way  out.  He 
writes,  in   part: 

Now,  by  modifying  our  exi.sting  laws 
and  customs  relating  to  Marriage  and 
Divorce,  and  by  sweeping  aside  our 
prejudices,  I  submit  that  a  very  great 
deal  can  be  done  to  satisfy  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  our  surplus  women  with- 
out in  the  lea.st  endangering  Marriage 
or  sanctioning  any  fantastic  scheme  of 
Itji'alized  immorality. 

Some  of  our  prejudices  will  have  to 
go,  some  of  our  dearly  cherished  notions 
of  respectability  will  have  to  be  thrown 
on  the  scrap  heap,  and  some  of  our 
national  reluctance  to  look  actual  facts 
in  the  face  will  have  to  be  overcome. 
But  that  is  all.  Our  surplus  women  can 
be  given  full  opportunity  to  satisfy 
their  just  claim  to  enjoy  marriage  anil 
Tiotherhood  without  any  upheaval  or 
re\'olution,  if  only  we  have  the  sense  to 
see  that  it  would  be  infinitely  wiser  to 
broaden    otir   riews   than   to   invit*   the 


disastrous  results  which  are  certain  to 
come  if  we  adhere  rigidly  to  our  pre- 
sent conceptions  and  deny  our  surplus 
women  their  clear  right. 

Let  us  look  around  us.  Let  us  take 
from  our  eyes  our  prejudice-tinted 
spectacles.  Let  selfish  and  fortunate 
women  force  themselves  to  think  just 
a  little  unselfishly.  Let  the  strict  in- 
dividualist listen  just  a  very  little  to 
the  man  who  considers  the  good  of  the 
community    before    that    of    the    indi^ 

IS>  ^"^  1^1. '■'^■'^  '""^a'ist  face 
actual  facts,  whether  doing  so  be  pleas- 
ant or  unnleasant.    Let  us  be  frank 

Now  what  do  we  see?  We  see  mil- 
lions of  women  who  cannot  be  married 

.nlT^}^^^r  "'^  "^'^  sufficient  men  to 
go  round.  We  see  youn-.r  girls  growing 
up  with   no  hope  of  ever  being  wives 

?1}  ?^^^''-  ^.''"'''  "^^  see  that  thou- 
sands   of    existing    marriages    are    un- 

n^A^k  ^"l'"«"y  ?f  them  are  childless, 
and  that  thousands  of  marriages,  not 
counting  those  which  have  resulted  in 
separations,  are  only  marriages  in 
name,  and  not  in  fact. 

First,  therefore,  our  Divorce  Laws 
must  be  drastically  revised  and  facili- 
ties  granted  for  reasonably  easy 
l^°\':^u°'^  «"  '•easonable  grounds  It 
should  be  possible  to  dissolve  a  loveless 
carriage  without  the  necessity  of 
making  a  public  exhibition  of  "ir- 
regular incidents,"  in  order  to  justify 
a  divorce  in  the  eyes  of  the  Law.  This 
would  at  once  set  free  a  large  number 

which  IS  unhappy  and  sterile.  These 
men  would  be  free  to  remarry,  and  very 
many  of  them  would  do  so. 

h.:^!hV  ?"'  r°.V'''  anyone  be  the  loser 
bv  the  di,s.solution  of  all  the  existing 
definitely  unhappy  marriages?  The  old 
arguments  are  still  heard  urging  that 
married  misery  must  be  perpet^uated 
and  the  parties  to  it  held  to  their  bond 
rennu  "?/'?"'  '■^""«"''  familiar  to  most 
'h»^  „•  im'  ^l^  not  these  reasons  more 
than  a  little  old-fashioned,  and  do  they 
not  appeal  to  the  past  and  passing 
generations    more    than    to    men    and 

whr\°^*^"  '•'^''"'^'  ^feneration,  in 
whose  hands  rests  the  future' 

The   cancelling  of   existing   unhappy 

marriages  and  permanent  provision  for 

easy  dLssolution   of  such    marriages   in 

the  future,  would  help  towards  solving 

the  problem  of  our  surplus  women.  But 

far    greater    help    would    be    given    by 

making  marriage  altogether  freer  than 

It  IS  at  present. 


Its  postum! 

Surprising  in  its  rich  delicious 
flavor;  but  wonderfully  superior 
to  tea  or  coffee  for  conafort 
and  health.  PoSTUM  contains 
no  caffeine. 

Children  may  drink  it  freely. 


|:<a^<fc'<feK'^<:.g«a;-<J:-fet'<r<»y<.^ai:^.&«:«<ate| 


T^'Thornton-Snvith  (ompftn 
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MAN  UFACTURER 

is  too  busy  to  come  to  us-- 
so  we  go   to  ninv 

^T^E  go  to  him  monthly,  with  our  Month- 
\Xj  ly  Review— and  thereby  keep  him 
posted  on  business,  finance  and  invest- 
ment conditions. 

We  go  to  him  as  often  as  he  may  require, -with 
letters  ol  specific  advice  regarding  his  invest- 
ments. He  finds  in  the  Greenshields  Postal 
Service  a  means  of  keeping  in  close  touch 
with  all  developments  in  the  financial  world. 
Ours  is  so  complete  a  service,  that  it  gives  him 
every  advantajje  he  could  obtain  oy  daily 
visits  to  our  office. 

Having  before  him  in  blaclc  and  white  all 
necessary  particulars  on  whatever  securities 
are  under  consideration,  the  manufacturer 
— or  any  investor — can  weigh  the  merits  of 
the  investment  at  his  leisure  and  make  his 
own  deliberate  decision. 

There  is  positively  no  obligation  attached  to  the  plac- 
ing of  your  name  on  our  mailing  list.  This  list  already 
consists  ol  over  ten  thousand  investors,  who  regular- 
ly receive  our  Monthly  Review. 

Write  Dept.  C-37  for  your  copy  of  the  Review. 

GREENSHIELDS  &  CO. 

17  St.  John  Street,  Montreal 

Central  Chambers  •  Ottawa 

Members  Montreal  Stock  txcttange  DeaUrt  in  Canadian  Bond  ZuiMa 


Victorv,  Prmnncial,  Municipal  nnd  Irfftaatrial  Bonrfs.   fnrMfmonf  Securities. 
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'RSHIEU)waterniark 
guarantees 

"Rolland  Quali 


CAKAQA'S 
LEADING 
VATERKARK 


SoUand  Quality   I  ^^g^^a  I     VATERKARK 


In  Bond,  Writing  and  Ledger  Papers,  the  "R  Shield", 

Watermark  is  your  guarantee  of  Superior  quality 

Superfine  Linen  Record  Empire  Linen  Bond 

EamscliSe  Linen  Bond  Colonial  Bond 

Mount  Royal  Bond 

Ask  your  printer 

The  ROLLAND  PAPER  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

High  Grade  Paper  Makers  since  1882 
Montreal,  Que.    Mills  at  St.  Jerome,  P.  O-i  Mont  Rolland,  P.  0^ 


ST.     MARGARET'S     COLLEGE 

TORONTO  A  RESIDENTIAI,  AND  DAY  SCHOOI*  FOR  GIRI3  CAMADA 

FULL  ACADEMIC  COURSE,  from  preparatory  to  HONOtm 

MATRICULATION.  Fl'LI.        COMMERCIAL       COURSE — MUSIC ART 

HOrSEHOI,I>    SCIENCE — PHYSICAL   KDUCATION— GAMES— SWIMMING 
Mn.  fiMTft  tidiaM.  Wtm»*tmt  «*«•  n«r«««  H.  M.  Rn  •■rfi.  ■.*..  Priacipil 

SrJf>o(  K'-'i'^n*  Wrdn-?nhtij.  Sepfrmtj^r  llth.  Colr.ndar  Sf^nt  on  apjdifation. 


Strang-e  Personalities  at  Paris 


Dr.  Dillon  Deals  With  Some  of  the 

Outstanding  Delegates  at  the 

Conference 


\  LL  through  the  peace  negotiations 
at  Paris,  there  has  been  one  corres- 
pondent who  has  not  failed  to  voice  un- 
sparing criticism  of  the  course  of 
events.  To  the  outside  world,  Dr.  E.  J. 
Dillon  has  seemed  almost  like  a  raven, 
croaking  incessantly.  Nevertheless, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  in  the 
criticisms  that  he  has  launched,  for  it 
can  be  said  of  him  that  he  knows  the 
Slav,  and  the  problems  of  the  Slav 
countries  better  than  any  other  Eng- 
lishman. If  at  times  it  seemed  that  he 
was  prone  to  find  fault  with  everything, 
it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  he  has  at 
most  stages  seen  the  danger  points  in 
the  negotiations. 

Getting  away  from  his  role  of  critic 
and  adviser,  Dr.  Dillon  writes  in  the 
Public  Ledger  (Philadelphia)  of  the 
outstanding  personalities  at  Paris.  What 
he  says  with  reference  to  a  number  of 
the  leading  representatives  is  very  in- 
teresting : 

The  head  of  the  Polish  delegation, 
Dmowski,  a  picturesque,  forcible  speak- 
er, a  close  debater,  and  a  resourceful 
pleader  who  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  re- 
partee, actually  won  over  some  of  the 
arbiters  who  at  first  leaned  toward  his 
opponents — a  noteworthy  feat  if  one 
realizes  all  that  it  means.  Dmowski,  who 
knows  many  languages,  addressed  the 
conference  in  English,  and  after  having 
spoken  some  minutes  was  asked  by  Mr. 
Clemenceau  whether  he  would  put  what 
he  had  just  said  into  French.  Having 
done  so,  he  went  on  to  develop  his  thesis 
further  in  this  language,  then  he  halt- 
ed, put  the  additional  matter  into  Eng- 
lish, and  continued  for  some  time  in 
that  language,  keeping  up  this  bilingual 
exploit  for  some  hours.  The  second  in- 
genious pleader  was  the  Armenian, 
Boghos  Pasha.  His  way  of  marshaling 
arguments  in  favor  of  a  contention  that 
was  frowned  upon  by  some  commanded 
admiration.  The  Armenians  demanded 
a  vast  stretch  of  territory,  with  outlets 
on  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean. But  with  the  exception  of  one 
province  they  are  nowhere  in  a  major- 
ity and  their  claim  to  Cilicia  clashed 
slightly  with  one  of  the  special  claims 
of  France.  The  ice,  therefore,  was 
somewhat  thin  in  parts,  but  Boghos 
Pasha  skated  over  it  very  gracefully. 
His  description  of  the  Armenian  mas- 
sacres was  thrilling.  His  expose  was  a 
masterpiece.  Of  Venizelos  I  say  no- 
thing; he  was  a  fixed  star  in  the  firma- 
ment and  his  light  burned  brightly 
through  every  rift  in  the  clouds.  His 
moderation  astonished  friends  and  op- 
ponents. His  statesmanlike  way  of 
viewing  things  national  in  perspective, 
putting  himself  in  the  place  of  his  com- 
petitor and  striking  up  a  fair  com- 
promise, endeared  him  to  all,  and  his 
praises  were  in  every  one's  mouth. 

Albania  was  represented  by  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  the  venerable  Turkhan 
Pasha,  who  has  been  in  diplomacy  ever 
since  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  the 
seventies  of  last  century,  and  who  looks 
like  a  modernized  Nestor.  I  made  his 
acquaintance  many  years  ago,  when  he 
was  Ambassador  of  Turkey  in  Petro- 
grad.  He  was  then  a  favorite  every- 
where in  the  Russian  capital,  as  a 
charming  talker  and  a  professional 
peacemaker,  who  wished  well  to  every- 
body. In  olden  days  he  was  attended 
by  a  negro,  who  followed  him  like  his 
shadow  and  was  wholly  devoted  to  his 
person.  Years  passed,  the  times  chang- 
ed, and  even  Turkey  turned  with  them. 
The  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  was  deposed, 
and  the  young  Turks  recalled  the  am- 
bassador, whose  presence  in  Petrograd 
had  long  been  a  guaranty  that  Russia 
would  take  no  undue  advantage  of 
Turkey's  straits. 

During  one  of  my  many  visits  to  the 
Turkish  capital  I  endeavored  to  move 


Talaat,  Ibrahim,  and  other  members  of 
the  committee  of  union  and  progress  to 
reconsider  their  decision  and  reinstate 
Turkhan  Pasha,  but  they  were  obstin- 
ate. He  was  labelled  "one  of  the  old 
school,"  and  they  wanted  men  of  their 
own  type.  When  I  next  met  Turkhan 
he  was  Grand  Vizier — not  at  Constan- 
tinople, but  at  Durazzo,  and  the  sove- 
reign whose  chief  adviser  he  had  be- 
come was  Wilhelm  of  Wied,  the  Mpret 
of  Albania.  This  post  he  had  obtained 
because,  although  a  Turkish  official,  he 
was  by  birth  an  Albanian.  I  felt  sorry 
for  him  when  I  beheld  him  in  his  new 
and  squalid  surroundings.  He  still  had 
his  negro  servant,  who  was  as  solici- 
tous about  his  welfare  as  ever.  But  in 
lieu  of  the  palace  on  the  Hovis  bank, 
the  Grand  Vizier  was  living  in  two  un- 
comfortable rooms  in  a  village  which 
possessed  only  two  baths,  both  of  which 
were  in  the  palace.  The  council  cham- 
ber of  the  cabinet  had  to  be  approached 
through  a  room  without  a  floor,  so  that 
one  crossed  it  on  planks  which  were 
shaky,  and  the  chamber  itself  had  but 
eight  chairs,  of  whicji  one  was  broken 
and  dangerous  to  sit  on. 

Time  gliding  by  removed  the  Mpret 
from  the  throne,  Turkhan  Pasha  from 
the  Vizierate  and  Albania  from  the 
society  of  nations,  and  I  next  found  my 
friend  in  Switzerland,  ill  in  health,  eat- 
ing the  bitter  bread  of  exile,  temporar- 
ily isolated  from  the  world  of  politics, 
without  his  negro  servant,  and  waiting 
for  something  to  turn  up.  A  few  years 
more  gave  the  Allies  an  un  ■expected 
complete  victory  and  brought  back 
Turkhan  Pasha  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
region  of  diplomacy  and  politics.  He 
suddenly  made  his  appearance  at  the 
Paris  Conference  as  the  representative 
of  Albania,  but  his  suit  to  the  confer- 
ence was  that  Italy  should  be  appointed 
to  be  the  guardian  and  protectress  of 
the  Albanian  people.  My  other  Alba- 
nian friend,  Essad  Pasha,  who  desires 
the  complete  independence  of  his  coun- 
try under  his  own  rule,  protested 
against  Turkhan's  proposal,  but  was 
kept  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  con- 
ference.   He  wrote  to  me  from  Saloniki. 

Another  actor  on  the  world  stage  with 
whom  I  am  personally  acquainted  and 
who  often  crossed  my  path  during  the 
conference  was  the  King  of  Monte- 
negro. This  potentate's  life  abounds 
in  remarkable  surprises  for  the  psy- 
chologist and  the  moralist  I  had  met 
him  in  various  European  capitals  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years  and  before  the 
time  when  Czar  Alexander  III  publicly 
spoke  of  him  as  his  only  friend.  King 
Nikita  owes  such  success  in  life  as  he 
can  look  back  upon  with  satisfaction 
to  his  conscientious  adoption  of  St. 
Paul's  maxim  of  being  all  things  to  all 
men.  Thus  in  Petrograd  he  was  a  good 
Russian,  in  Vienna  a  patriotic  Aus- 
trian, in  Rome  a  sentimental  Italian. 
He  was  also  a  warrior,  a  speculator, 
and  a  poet  after  his  fashion.  I  read 
some  of  his  poetical  works  in  Serbian, 
and  I  followed  some  of  his  martial  feats 
in  the  Balkans  with  thrilling  interest 
and  vehement  emotions.  He  never 
ceased  to  regret  the  loss  of  Mount 
Loutchen  to  the  Austrians  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  war,  for  it  turned  out  to 
be  one  of  the  most  sinister  episodes  of 
his  reign.  He  cannot  have  foreseen  its 
consequences.  The  narrative  of  how  it 
came  about  belongs  to  the  historian. 
What  everybody  seemed  to  know,  how- 
ever, was  that  if  the  Teutons  had  won 
this  war  King  Nikita's  son  Mirko,  who 
had  settled  down  for  the  purpose  in 
Vienna,  would  have  ascended  the  throne 
in  place  of  his  father,  whereas  if  the 
Allies  should  win  the  worldly-wise 
monarch  would  have  retained  his 
crown.  But  these  well-laid  plans  went 
all  agley.  Prince  Mirko  died  and  King 
Nikita  was  recently  deposed  by  his 
people.  And  now  he  resided  in  the 
Hotel  Continental,  a  few  houses  from 
me.  I  met  him  as  he  drove  in  a  taxi, 
looking  gloomy  and  grim,  to  plead  his 
lost  cause  before  the  conference.  A 
deposed  king,  abandoned  by  his  people, 
yet  pleading  to  get  back  his  crown  from 
delegates  who  had  caused  the  abdica- 
tion of  emperors,  kings,  and  princes 
was  a  characteristic  sight.  How  have 
the  mighty  fallen ! 
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ConsistenCy-/^(?z/  art  a  jewel : 


He  Uses  a 
Foreign  Made 
Printing  Paper 
to  Tell  People 
to  Use  His 
Made  in  Canada 
Goods 


aiiOCJATJON./-- 


Loo\  jor  this  mark  on  the 
wrapper  of  every  package 
of  paper  you  buy 


You  see  the  point?  He  was  sending  money 
out  of  the  country  to  tell  people  to  keep  their 
money  IN  the  country. 

Other  things  being  equal,  Canadian  business  firms  should 
give  preference  to  Canadian  Goods. 

That  is  vital  to  Reconstruction — Reconstruction  on  a  really 
sound  basis. 

What  kind  of  paper  has  been  used  for  YOUR  printed  matter?  Here- 
after, will  you  insist  on  Canadian  made  paper  and  raise  the  standard  of  your 
printed  matter? 

The  Better  the  Paper 
the  Better  the  Booklet 

War  covered  a  multitude  of  sins — among  them,  poor  printed  matter.  There 
is  no  excuse  today.  Paper  is  such  a  small  item  of  cost  compared  with  artwork, 
cuts,  printing,  and  distribution,  that  you  simply  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  selling 
value  to  save  a  few  dollars  on  your  paper. 

Are  we  all  agreed  then? — the  best  paper  the  job  warrants,  and  absolute 
insistence  on  Canadian  made  paper  where  equal  value  is  obtainable — as  it 
always  is. 


Insist  on  Canadian  Printing  Papers 

Send  for  copy  of  "Some  Facts  About  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Industry  of  Canada.  "     Sent  free  upon  request 


CANADIAN    PULP    AND    PAPER    ASSOCIATION 

137  McGill  Street  -  -  MONTREAL 
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Silver 

Presents 


THE  Goldsmiths  and  Silver<;miths 
Company  have  a  world-wide 
reputation  for  supplying  only 
articles  which  are  of  highest  quality 
and  finest  workmanship  at  moderate 
prices.  The  comprehensive  stocks  of 
solid  silver  available  afford  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  the  selection 
of  presents  and  represent  the  best 
value  obtainable 

Orders  by  mail  from  Canada  and  else- 
where receive  careful  and  prompt  atten- 
tion, while  the  prices  charged  are  those 
prevailing  in  London  with  the  addition  of 
freight,  duty  and  insurance  charges.  A 
catalogue  of  silver  posted  free  on  request. 


Warning 


The  GoltUmillui  and  Silversmiths  Company  have 
no  branch  establiiihmente  in  Regent  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street,  or  elsewhere— in  London — only  one 
address— 112    Regent    Street,    London.    W.    1. 


THE 


SlLVElSMITlS 

Company  L™ 


witB  wBLcB  is  incorporated 
TheGoCdsmiMs^CCianceH'  Estfmi. 

Makers  of  the  Canadian  Parliamentary 
Mace 


112  Regent  Street 
Lx)ndon,  W.I.,  England 
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Making  All  Men  Equal 


How   the  Details   of  New   Life  in 

Hungary  Are  Being  Worked 

Out 

T^HE  outside  world  really  knows  very 
little  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
countries  where  Bolshevism  prevails. 
We  hear  of  the  wholesale  bloodshed  and 
of  the  lootings  that  take  place  because 
naturally  the  press  reaches  only  for 
the  most  sensational  side  of  events.  Be- 
hind the  burning  of  plutocratic  palaces 
and  the  grim  work  of  the  firing  squad, 
there  is  a  more  prosaic  side;  because, 
after  all,  life  is  running  along  and,  if 
the  people  are  not  livin  ,•  normally,  they 
are  at  any  rate  maintaining  still  most 
of  the  normal  aspects  of  life.  Stores 
are  still  being  run,  business  goes  along 
in  a  sort  of  a  way,  schools  are  still  open 
and  churches  and  theatres.  And  so, 
a  very  natural  question  has  arisen  in  the 
public  mind:  How  are  the  Bolsheviks 
managing  these  more  normal  phases? 
H.  G.  Alsberg  in  the  Natio/i  fNew 
York)  tells  of  the  normal  side  of 
Bolshevistic  reign  in  Hungary.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this 
writer  is  friendly  disposed  toward  the 
new  order.  He  paints  it  very  favor- 
ably.    He  says: 

What  did  the  proletarians  do  when 
they  came  to  power  ?•  Did  they  raid  the 
bourgeoisie  and  pull  them  out  of  their 
palaces?  Not  at  all.  In  the  first  place, 
they  fixed  a  death  penalty  for  looting 
and  disorder.  I  can  honestly  s-^y  that 
I  heard  of  more  disorder  due  to  race 
hatreds  in  the  country  of  my  recent 
sojourn  than  during  the  revolution  in 
Hungary.  The  public  utilities  function 
fairly  well  in  Budapest.  The  trolleys 
run  as  usual.  The  telephone  works, 
though  rather  badly  (which  may  be 
said  of  almost  every  European  capital). 
The  streets  are  lighted  ar.d  decently 
clean.  Alcohol  has  been  abolished — 
again  under  penalty  of  death  for  secret 
selling. 

Although  food  is  rather  scarcer  in 
Budapest  than  before  the  revolution,  it 
is  now  seasoned  with  a  seasoning  that 
makes  it  taste  better  than  the  food  at 
Sherry's — the  seasoning  of  justice  and 
democracy.  I  stopped  at  the  most  fash- 
ionable hotel  in  Budapest.  It  was  meat- 
less week.  In  the  comfortable  dining- 
room  I  had  for  my  dinner  bread  a- 
plenty,  sauerkraut  and  two  boiled  eggs, 
noodles  sweetened  with  honey,  cheese, 
1  and  coffee  substitute.  In  a  litUe  work- 
I  ing-man's  restaurant  on  a  back  street. 
I  had  the  same  thing  ne:.t  day,  at  some- 
what less  cost.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  war  began  lich  and  poor  eat  much 
the  same  food.  'Ilia  poor  eat  more  than 
they  used  to  and  the  rich  less.  Food 
hoards  have  been  confiscated  for  the 
public  benefit.  Hungary  was  a  land  of 
shameless  selfishness  in  food.  Banker 
and  nabob  ate  and  drank  to  excess 
while  the  workman  starved.  But  now, 
even  at  afternoon  tea  at  the  Ritz,  the 
high-rouged  ladies  in  near-Paris  gowns, 
and  the  begaitered  jeunesse  doree  who 
have  learned  nothing  from  recent 
events,  can  get  nothing  save  a  few 
crackers  and  an  unsweetened  cup  of 
near-tea  from  the  "untippable"  waiters. 
The  waiters  have  decided  that  it  no 
linger  comports  with  their  self-respect 
to  take  tips.  The  service  has  not  suffer- 
ed by  the  elimination  of  tips;  it  has 
rather  gained  in  friendliness  and 
geniality.  And  the  most  beautiful  Hun- 
garian band  still  plays  passionate 
music  at  these  teas  and  still  ends  up 
with  that  soul-stirring  justification  for 
Hungarian  chauvinism — the  Rakoczy 
March. 

When  society  has  to  be  made  over  to 
attain  the  proletarian  heart's  desire, 
a  wholly  new  schedule  of  laws  has  to 
be  enacted  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
bourgeois  code.  There  are  laws  for  the 
complete  transformation  of  the  educa- 
tion, the  establishment  of  continuation 
schools,  and  the  communization  of 
banks,  of  houses,  of  art  collections,  and 


of  factories.  There  are  regulations 
restricting  the  withdrawal  of  bank  de- 
posits to  2,000  Kr.  a  month,  and  cutting 
down  all  fortunes  to  the  50,000  Kr. 
level.  There  are  new  wage  scales  which 
bring  the  average  of  wages  to  1,500  Kr. 
a  month  and  do  not  permit  the  experts 
and  entrepreneurs  to  get  more  than 
3,000  Kr.  a  month.  Also  there  are  laws 
which  give  the  soldiers  a  total  monthly 
wage  of  oyer  3,000  Kr.  The  theatres 
have  been  communized,  the  prices  of 
seats  reduced,  and  boxes  abolished.  All 
shops,  retail  and  wholesale,  have  had 
to  register  all  their  stock,  and  no  one  is 
allowed  to  purchase  at  random;  one 
may  buy  only  what  he  can  prove  that 
he  needs.  While  the  scarcity  lasts, 
hoarding  and  speculation  in  the  neces- 
saries of  life  are  not  to  be  allowed.  The 
old  law-courts  have  been  abolished,  and 
revolutionary  tribunals  established 
where  a  lawyer  may  not  show  his  face 
except  under  penalty  of  death.  The 
people's  commissary  said  in  stern 
Cromwellian  tones  when  appealed  to 
by  briefless  barristers,  "If  you  can't 
learn  a  useful  handicraft,  then  you'll 
have  to  learn  to  sweep  the  streets." 

All  jewelry  above  3,000  Kr.  in  value 
has  been  taken  over  by  a  stern  Govern- 
ment. Strange  to  say,  few  ladies  re- 
sisted. No  one  as  yet  knows  exactly 
about  that  death  penalty.  Do  they 
actually  mean  it,  or  not?  Nobody  wants 
to  be  the  first  to  test  the  present  Gov- 
ernment's firmness  on  this  point.  I 
spoke  to  one  rich,  pretty,  but  overfed, 
lady  who  had  meekly  handed  over  her 
pearls  and  diamonds.  She  told  me  of 
it  with  tears.  Behind  those  tears  were 
nameless  horrors — the  possibility  of  no 
servants,  of  doing  her  own  work,  and 
maybe  of  going  out  to  do  other  people's 
work  in  case  her  husband  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  smuggling  some  of  the  hundred 
millions  he  had  made  in  speculation 
during  the  war,  across  the  border  to 
Vienna  or  to  Switzerland. 

Naturally  not  everything  is  perfect 
in  this  new  state.  Practically  all  bank- 
ing business  has  stopped,  except  for  the 
drawing  of  small  checks,  up  to  2,000 
Kr.  for  personal  use,  or  checks  for  the 
payment  of  wages.  International  busi- 
ness, the  sending  of  money  by  private 
individuals  to  Austria  or  Switzerland, 
and  trading  in  foreign  exchange  are 
over.  There  is  no  evidence  as  yet  that 
the  present  Government  is  running  on 
anything  but  the  momentum  supplied 
by  the  old  m.achine,  which  has  been 
scrapped.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  in  possession  oF  a  certain 
amount  of  ready  cash,  it  holds  th& 
jewelry  it  has  confiscated,  and  it  is  in 
receipt  of  a  steady  income  from  the 
communized  houses.  Yet  with  out-of- 
work,  old  age,  and  incapacity  pensions,, 
with  more  liberal  workingmen's  insur- 
ance and  tremendous  soldiers'  pay,  the 
running  expenses  must  be  great.  The 
Government  states  that  it  has  about 
20,000  Red  soldiers  under  arms.  These 
cannot  be  said  to  be  very  formidable  as 
yet,  since  they  have  little  discipline. 
Some  financial  relief  will  be  obtained 
from  the  repudiation  of  the  war  debt 
held  inside  Hungary,  which  will  amount 
to  almost  50,000,000,000  Kr.,  but  such 
action  cannot  solve  the  financial 
problem. 

To  old-fashioned  eyes,  this  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat  may  look  oppres- 
sive. There  is,  for  instance,  no  such 
thing  as  a  free  press  in  Hungary,  All 
the  newspapers  have  been  nationalized 
and  write  exactly  as  they  are  told;  all 
look  alike  and  are  alike  uninteresting. 
In  the  communization  of  the  theatre, 
however,  much  has  apparently  been 
gained.  Schiller,  Shaw,  Shakespeare, 
and  Moliere  largely  constitute  the  pre- 
sent  programmes. 

Another  feature  unpleasant  to  the 
capitalist  is  the  law  governing  the 
coming  Soviet  elections.  In  these  elec- 
tions only  working  people  can  vote;  no 
capitalist  will  be  allowed  to  cast  a  baU 
lot.  The  barber  who  shaves  me  points 
out  that  he  will  be  allowed  to  vote,  but 
that  his  "boss,"  who  also  works  all  day 
shaving  customers,  will  not  be  permit, 
ted  to  do  so,  as  he  is  a  capitalist.  AU 
working  women  will,  of  course,  have  the 
right  to  vote. 
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Dressing-  in  Paper 

Ihjtu  tlie  Germans  Are  Making  Do 

With  "Ersatz"  Clothing 

and  Food 


T^HE  most  common  word  in  German 
to-day  is  "ersatz," — substitute.  So 
scarce  have  all  materials  become  in  the 
land  that  essayed  domination  or  down- 
fall that  it  has  been  impossible  to  get 
along  without  substitutes  for  almost 
everything.  The  Germans  wear  paper 
clothing  and  wooden  shoes  and  they  eat 
ersatz  in  a  hundred  unwholesome  and 
unappetizing  forms. 

A  very  amusing  description  of  the 
ersatz  mods  of  living  is  told  by  Webb 
Waldron,  in  Collier's  Weekly,  in  the 
form  of  an  account  of  one  day's  shop- 
ping in  Berlin.  He  started  out  to  look 
for  a  pair  of  civilian  trousers  to  take 
the  place  of  his  American  army  trous- 
ers and  puttees  which  were  attracting 
too  much  unfriendly  attention.  He  found 
that  a  pair  of  real  cloth  trousers  would 
cost  him  about  eighty-seven  dollars! 

"Cheaper?"  the  clerk  repeated.  "No- 
thing much  cheaper,  sir.     Not  in  cloth." 

"Not  in  cloth?" 

"Of  course  we  have  ersatz — substi- 
tute." He  turned  to  another  shelf, 
pulled  down  another  pair  of  trousers. 
"Paper  fiber.     Twenty  marks." 

I  felt  them.  They  were  thick  and 
stiif.  The  weave  was  nearly  as  coarse 
as  gunnysacking.  In  fact,  I  had  seen 
almost  that  precise  texture  before,  un- 
dyed,  in  some  burst  paper-fiber  sand- 
bags half  buried  in  a  smashed  Austrian 
trench  on  the  Isonzo.  However,  the 
trousers  looked  fairly  well — at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  feet.  The  color  was 
attractive,  the  cut  passable.  I  had 
never  thought  to  wear  paper  trousers 
outside  of  a  masquerade,  but  why 
wouldn't  these  do  for  the  street?  The 
difference  between  eighty-seven  dollars 
and  a  half  and  five  dollars  was  a  clinch- 
ing argument.  As  I  was  trying  on  a 
pair  in  the  discreet  curtained  cabinet 
at  the  end  of  the  aisle  I  grinned  to  think 
that  I  should  camouflage  my  legs  in 
trousers  that  were  themselves  camou- 
flaged. 

This  willingness  in  a  victorious  and 
supposedly  distinguished  enemy  to  ac- 
cept ersatz  lowered  me  in  the  clerk's 
opinion,  I  am  afraid.  As  I  came  out  he 
met  me  with  somewhat  lessened  de- 
ference but  unlessened  briskness. 

"Any  collars,  ties,  shirts,  gloves,  un- 
<lerwear?" 

I  hesitated.  "Let  me  see  your  soft 
collars — brown   color." 

He  led  me  to  a  show  case.  "Choose 
your  style,  please.     Seven  marks  each." 

Here  it  was  again — $1.75  for  an  or- 
dinary soft  cotton  collar. 

The  clerk  saw  my  shock.  "Too  ex- 
pensive? Here's  something  in  ersatz." 
He  threw  out  on  the  counter  a  thin, 
brown  strip  of  wood  with  punched  but- 
tonholes and  smooth  rounded  edges. 
After  letting  me  stare  at  it  a  moment 
he  picked  the  strip  up,  bent  it  into  a 
Circle,  and  thrust  it  in  front  of  my  eyes. 
"Birch.    One  mark." 

I  took  the  thing  and  examined  it. 
An  interesting  addition  to  a  museum, 
but  for  my  neck,  no,  thank  you.  So  I 
wa.s  thinking  when  a  sudden  idea  halted 
me.  Here  was  an  unusual  chance  to  see 
just  how  eflfective  the  EnglLsh  blockade 
had  been,  and  have  an  amu.^ing  half 
hour  at  the  same  time.  So  why  stop  at 
trou.sers?  Why  not  ersatz  myself  from 
head  to  foot — if  I  could? 

"All  right,"  I  said.  "Two.  Size 
fifteen  and  a  half." 

The  clerk  was  used  to  serving  Eng- 
li.-h  and  Americans  before  the  war. 
"Size  fifteen  and  a  half,"  he  calculated. 
"That  means  forty-one  centimeters." 
He  laid  out  two  strips  of  wood.  "Any- 
thing else?" 

"Have  you  ersatz  underwear?" 

He  pointed  me  down  the  aisle  to  an- 
other counter. 

"Ersatz?"  repeated  the  underwear 
salesman.  "Here  you  are,  sir."  He 
spread  on  the  count<!r  some  objects  of 
the  same  coarse  weave  and  hardly  less 
rough  and  stiflF  than  the  trousers  I  had 
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just  bought.  "Paper  fiber.  Ten  and 
twelve  marks  a  garment." 

When  my  editor  in  New  York  read 
the  item  "One  ersatz  uniform"  on  my 
expense  account  he  might  actually  com- 
pel me  to  wear  the  outfit.  The  terrify- 
ing thought  must  have  been  written  in 
my  face.  "Perhaps  these  seem  too  rouyh. 
sir,"  suggested  the  clerk  kindly.  "Here 
is  something  we  call  ersatz,  but  which 
is  real  German  cotton." 

He  produced  an  undershirt  made  of 
thick  ropes  of  lumpish  yellow  stuff.  The 
spaces  between  warp  and  woof  were  al- 
most half  an  inch  square.  I  wavered. 
The  first  would  feel  exactly  like  the 
hair  shirt  of  the  Dark  Ages;  the  second 
like  a  section  of  a  hammock. 

"You  call  this  ersatz,"  I  said  sus- 
piciously, picking  up  the  very  open 
work  garment  again;  "but  is  it?  Ger- 
man cotton  is  cotton,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  he  admitted,  "it's  a  sort  of 
cotton." 


"Very  well"— bravely--"I'll  take  the 
other,  the  hair  shirt." 

"The  which,  sir?" 

"The  real  fake — -the  ersatz.  One  suit. 
Size  forty." 

Then  I  bought  a  white  paper  shirt — 
a  very  good  looking  shirt — for  five 
marks  (real  cotton  shirts  on  the  same 
counter  were  priced  $15),  some  paper 
suspenders  for  one  mark,  and  a  hand- 
some paper  fiber  necktie  for  two  marks. 

Now  for  socks. 

"These  are  our  paper  socks,"  apolo- 
gized the  man  behind  the  counter. 

They  were  not  nearly  so  rough  and 
heavy  as  the  underwear  and  trousers; 
but  their  stiffness  alarmed  me.  I  half 
expected  them  to  snap  in  two  like  brit- 
tle cardboard  when  I  thrust  my  hand 
inside  to  examine  the  weave.  "Will 
they  wash?"  I  asked  in  real  concern. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  can  dip  them  up  and 
down  in  cold  water."  He  spoke  with- 
out enthusiasm.  "But  don't  use  soap, 
sir.     Or  they'll  disintegrate." 


Canadian  Manufacturers  Decide  on 
New  Policy 


Rfisolutions    Carried    at    Meeting 

Following  a  Warm  Debate 

With  Colonel  MacLean 


npHE  annual  meeting  of  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  Association, 
held  recently  in  Toronto,  was  featured 
by  a  stormy  debate  between  Lieut.- 
Col.  J.  B.  McLean  on  the  one  hand  and 
S.  R.  Parsons,  an  ex-president  of  the 
association,  on  the  other.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  Colonel  MacLean  has 
been  criticizing  the  association  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  not  handled  on  a 
broad  enough  basis;  its  executive  di- 
rection is  in  the  hands  of  a  circle  of 
Toronto  manufacturers  of  narrow 
vision,  and  that  consequently  the  manu- 
facturers of  Canada  are  placed  in  a 
false  light.  He  has  charged  some 
members  of  the  inner  circle  with  ill- 
advised  activities,  resulting  in  the 
antagonizing  of  other  classes — labor, 
the  farmer,  and  the  retail  merchant. 
Mr.  Parsons  replied  to  the  charges  and 
was  followed  by  his  lieutenant,  Sam 
Harris,  of  Toronto,  who  attacked  Col. 
MacLean  directly,  using  the  term 
"yellow  cur."  Colonel  Maclean  re- 
plied in  the  current  issue  of  The 
Financial  Post.  Some  of  the  most 
interesting  points  that  he  makes  in 
this  connection  are  appended: 

"The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  Association  this 
week  opened  with  a  severe  denuncia- 
tion— which  had  been  carefully  prepar- 
ed— of  myself  and  The  Financial 
Post,  by  two  members,  and  wound  up 
with  the  greatest  general  reward  I 
have  had  in  my  \vhole  journalistic 
career,  going  back  over  37  years. 
When  Mr.  Bulman  vacated  the  chair 
in  favor  of  the  new  president,  he  ad- 
vocated— at  times  in  the  exact  words 
of  The  Financial  Post — the  policies 
put  before  its  readers.  He  was  follow- 
ed by  Mr.  Robson,  of  Edmonton,  in  the 
same  strain.  The  helpful  work  done 
by  The  Financial  Post  was  specifi- 
cally mentioned  by  one  of  the  oldest 
members,  Hon.  E.  J.  Davis.  Finally 
one  resolution  after  another  was  un- 
animously adopted  on  exact  lines  per- 
sistently suggested  in  these  columns. 
This  is  published  as  a  vindication. 

"Ap  our  readers  know,  a  campaign 
has  been  going  on  in  these  columns 
for  nearly  five  years  for  a  reorganiza- 
tion and  for  a  change  in  the  general 
policy  and  attitude  of  the  association. 
This  campaign  has  been  constructive 
in  that  the  weaknesses  and  handicaps 
were  frankly  and  fearlessly  exposed 
and  methods  by  which  they  could  be 
overcome   were   specified.      The    cam- 


paign was  undertaken  in  conjunction 
with  some  of  the  older  members,  who 
from  long  experience  clearly  saw 
where  the  association  would  land  if  it 
continued  to  drift  along  -is  it  had  been 
under  the  men  who  had  gradually  as- 
sumed its  control  and  direction. 

"It  has  been  an  unpleasant  fight.  I 
knew  my  motives  would  be  impugned, 
and  as  one  distinguished  correspondent 
wrote,  I  should  have  been  'warned  of 
the  folly  of  proven  experience  tilting 
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at  an  adamant  state  of  mind.'  I  knew, 
also,  that  I  would  be  bitterly  attacked 
by  the  smaller  minds.  But  when  we 
had  so  many  members  of  proven  ex- 
perience at  our  back  we  knew  we  were 
right. 

"It  is  to  these  men  the  association 
should  give  credit  for  this  week's  fur- 
ther developments.  I,  and  the  writers 
associated  with  me,  have  been  merely 
the  medium  by  which  the  facts  and 
sane  views  have  been  placed  before  the 
membership  generally,  and  through 
whom  the  necessary  p-ressure  was 
brought  to  bear  to  eliminate  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Toronto  clique.  At  one 
time  the  membership  generally,  includ- 
ing many  in  Toronto,  felt  that  the  only 
way  to  elin;inate  this  control  was  to 
move  the  head  office  to  Montreal  or 
Ottawa.  But  the  strong  article  in  last 
week's  issue,  the  chief  thought  in  which 
was  inspired  by  a  member,  was  the 
final  blow  that  broke  the  power  of  the 
clique,  and  the  motion  to  retain  the 
head  office  in  Toronto,  in  which  dis- 
trict the  vast  maiority  of  the  members 
are.  was  adopted. 

"These  and  following  points  are  given 
because  this  issue  is  to  be  sent  to  those 
manufacturers  who  arc  not  regular 
readers.  Some  of  my  good  friends  in 
the  C.M.A.,  members  like  E.  G.  Hender- 
son, a  past  president,  question  the  ad  ■ 
visabilitv  of  dealinf  with  these  matters 
in  The  Financial  Post.  But  the  facts 
are  that  more  manufacturers  read  this 
paper  regularly  than  the  total  member- 
ship of  the  association  to-day,  the 
other  readers  being  financiers  and  in- 
vestors, who  are  very  deeply  interest- 
ed as  present  and  prospective  investors 
in  Canadian  industrial  securities.  So 
important  has  this  become  that  we  have 
been  considering  for  some  time  giving 
more  space  to  manufacturing  topics. 
The  encouraging  developments  at  this 
week's  meeting  have  settled  it. 

"My  life  work  has  been  as  a  specialist 
in  giving  of  news,  the  advocating  of  pol- 
icies in  the  best  interests  of  the  various 
classes,  manufacturers,  investors,  mer- 
chants, farmers  and  others.  In  that 
way  we  get  more  closely  in  touch  with 
the  real  opinion  of  the  whole  country 
than  by  other  newsnaper  publishers. 
Also,  so  much  depends  upon  the  accur- 
acy of  our  information  and  views  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  tell  the 
truth.  That  is  what  we  are  paid  for. 
This  naturally  sometimes  gives  offense 
to  my  best  friends,  who  see  only  their 
particular,  selfish  side,  or  to  others, 
quite  sincere,  who  cannot  see  that  a 
newsnaper  like  The  Post  is  a  na- 
tional institution,  not  a  local  corpora- 
tion. Readers  have  no  conception  of  the 
strenuous  efforts  made  to  suppress  or 
misrepresent  important  transactions. 
It  is  far  worse  in  class  than  in  general 
newspapers,  and  Stewart  Lyon,  editor 
of  the  Globe,  speaking  at  a  meeting  of 
editors,  deplored  the  way  the  big  daily 
papers  were  handicapped  on  this  ac- 
count— the  suppression  of  news — and 
he  was  followed  by  the  editor  of  the 
Teleoram,  Winnipeg,  to  the  same  effect 
The  big  class  papers  dare  not  suppress 
anything  that  is  of  vital  interest  to 
their  other  readers,  if  they  would  hold 
their  clientele  permanently.  This  is 
much  misunderstood.  We  have  occa- 
sionally been  accused  of  carrying  on  our 
papers  in  the  interests  of  our  readers. 
This  is  true  and  in  the  long  run  it  has 
been  realized  by  those  who  accuse  us 
that  it  is  in  their  best  interests. 

"I  had  my  first  experiences  with  the 
CM. A.  in  1882-3,  at  tariff  interviews 
with  Sir  .John  Macdonald  and  Sir 
Leonard  Tilley.  From  then  on  I  have 
been  an  ardent  protectionist  for  Canada 
and  have  been  through  every  camnaign 
since.  With  this  experience  and  the  in- 
formation that  comes  to  me  through  all 
the  other  classes  we  serve,  we  ought  to 
know  the  attitude  of  the  Canadian 
people  as  a  whole  better  than  most  men. 
And  we  think  we  best  serve  our  readers 
and  the  manufacturers  generally  by 
giving  them  the  hard  facts,  and  advo- 
cating the  policies  based  on  them  that 
will  aid  in  upbuilding  Canadian  indus- 
try, no  matter  how  disagreeable. 

"A  number  of  men  in  the  CM. A. 
have  refused  to  look  at  these  facts. 
They  say  we  are  doing  great  harm  in 
publishing  them.  They  say,  'The  way 
to  deal  with  the  fanner  is  to  throttle 


him;  to  hell  with  trade  unions;  squelch 
the  clrrgy.'  Some  very  good  men  hold 
some  of  these  views  because  they  do 
not  know  the  facts.  When  they  know 
them  they  act  very  differently.  What 
promised  to  be  a  big,  costly,  very  nasty 
strike,  involving  thousands  of  men,  a 
few  weeks  ago  was  quickly  and  satis- 
factorily settled  by  a  man  who  read 
one  of  our  articles,  which  completely 
changed  his  attitude  towards  labor 
unions.  I  will  give  the  names  and  de- 
tails to  the  president  of  the  CM. A. 
for  verification.  Then  there  is  the  other 
class  who  seldom  go  outside  their  own 
circle  and  are  out  of  touch  with  general 
manufacturing  conditions,  and  still 
more  so  with  public  opinion.  Un- 
fortunately they  have  had  most  to  say 
in  the  CM. A.  Hence  present  condi- 
tions.    But  of  them  I  will  talk  later. 

"In  the  meantime  I  will  rise  to  a 
'question  of  privilege,'  as  S.  R.  Parsons 
— one  of  the  best  presidents  the  asso- 
ciation ever  had,  but  an  injudicious 
ex-president — would  say,  and  he  'rises' 
often  these  days.  Some  of  the  leading 
dailies  have  taken  great  pains  to  play 
up  the  sensational  parts  of  the  CM. A. 
meeting,  omitting  the  explanation  de- 
taUs.  Our  last  week's  article  on  as- 
sociation matters  stirred  up  the  'old 
gang';  also  Mr.  Parsons,  who,  however, 
has  not  been  one  of  them.  Mr.  Par- 
sons brought  it  up  and  dealt  with  it 
unfairly  and  inaccurately  as  documents 
referred  to  since  will  show.  He  also 
raised  several  other  interesting  points 
on  newspaper  policy  which  will  be 
dealt  with  later,  hut  he  altogether  re- 
frained from  dealing  with  the  main 
points  in  the  article. 

"Then  up  rose  Sam  Harris.  He  said 
he  considered  himself  one  of  the  old 
gang  as  he  had  been  15  years  one  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the  exe- 
cutive committee  and  had  much  to  do 
with  the  policies  of  the  association  all 
these  years,  which  is  quite  true.  He 
wanted  to  know  who  the  rinheads 
were.  'Am  I  one  of  them.  Colonel?' 
he  asked. 

"To  which  I  replied  I  would  let  it  be 
decided  when  he  finished  his  speech. 

"He  refrained  from  dealing  with  the 
article  which  he  had  in  his  hand  on  its 
merits.  That  is,  to  explain  or  defend 
the  charge  in  the  article  that  the  old 
gang  in  the  C.M.A. — which  he  said  he 
renresented — had  so  mismanaged  its 
affairs  and  misrepresented  its  mem- 
bership as  to  unnecessarily  estrange 
the  farmers,  labor  unions,  clergy,  etc. 
Instead,  he  added  the  Irish  to  the  list 
by  proceeding  to  explain  his  knowledge 
of  Irish  dogs.  He  said  there  wei-e 
several  kinds  of  curs,  but  the  lowest 
type  of  all  was  a  yellow  dog,  and  he 
evidently  desired  myself  and  the  au- 
dience to  understand  I  was  one  of  the 
latter  class. 

"A  stillness  prevailed.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  answer  his  question.  The 
necessity  for  the  changes  advocated  in 
these  columns  was  emphasized.  Com- 
pare the  Association  in  its  great  days — 
and  it  is  now  going  to  be  greater  than 
ever — under  Edward  Gurney,  Sena- 
tor Nichols,  Hon.  E.  J.  Davis,  W.  K. 
George,  W.  K.  McNaught,  the  Ellis 
brothers,  Sir  Albert  Kemp,  and  others 
of  like  calibre.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  more.  A  number  of  members  got 
together  to  demand  an  apology  from 
Mr.  Harris.  Some  wanted  a  with- 
drawal from  the  association.  One  of 
the  provincial  branches  threatened  to 
withdraw,  and  sent  a  formal  notice  to 
that  effect.  It  v,as  felt  that  the  story 
of  such  an  exhibition  going  out  through 
the  country  would  create  an  entirely 
wrong  impression  of  the  membership. 
A  deputation  called  on  me  to  know  if 
I  would  accept  an  apology.  I  said  it 
was  quite  unnecessary. 

"If  Mr.  Harris  had  called  me  a  lap 
dog  it  would  have  been  different.  I 
know  something  about  dogs,  particu- 
larly about  the  'yellow  dog,'  the  name 
given  by  the  ignorant  to  the  grandest 
breed  of  all — the  Irish  terrier.  I  have 
owned  and  bred  a  great  many  of  them. 
You  will  find  my  name  in  the  prize 
lists  as  an  exhibitor  nt  shows  from 
New  York  to  San  P'rancisco,  and  latiT, 
in  conjunction  with  a  partner  and  wor- 
shipper  of   dos:s,    the    late    Hi      W     A 


Memorial  Tablets  and 
Honor  Rolls 

Those   who   are   interested   in   "Memorial    Tablets" 

will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  consult  us. 

We   offer  a   wonderful   range   of   designs   between 

$50.00    and    $500.00,    which    can    be    furnished    in 

bronze  or  brass. 

Their  quite  dignified  richness  make  them  appropriate 

Memorials  for  churches,  colleges,  schools  and  other 

institutions. 

Special  designs  and  estimates  upon  application. 

Write  our  nearest  store 


Diamond 
AlercKanta 

Montreal 
Winnip'eg 


Goldamitha 
Silvemnitha 

Vancouver 
Ottawa 


The    Sun   Never      ^ 
Sets  on  Wearers 
of    Groves    and 
Lindley's  Suits. 

From  every  corner  of 
the  Empire  .self-mea- 
sured wearers  send  re- 
peat orders.  The  suits 
are  made  where  the 
cloth  is  woven  and  all 
middlemen's  charges 
are  cancelled  out.  We 
can  mail  Canadian  men 
a  stylish  lounvre  suit 
duty  free  which  is  40 
to  60  per  cent,  better 
value  tjian  any  obtain- 
able   locally. 

Stylishly   cut   suit   in   Huddersfield 
.Solid  Worsted,  from $40 

Pure  Scotch  Tweed  Suit,  from $35 

Smart    Hard-wearing    Tweed    Suit, 
from    $30 

Post  Free — Duty  Free 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  120 
PATTERNS   POST   FREE 

Art  printed  styles  book  (New  York  or  London 
Modes).  Tape  and  Betf-measuremt'nt  Chart  in- 
cluded. I^ousands  of  oversea*  men  order  every 
season. 

We  also  send  cloth  by  the  yard.  8%-yd. 
suit  If-ngths,  Huddersfield  Solid  Worsted,  from 
17  per  yd.  Scotch  Twee<!s  from  If). 50  per  yd. 
(duty   paid).      Any    lenpth    cut. 

Satisfaction  Legally  [Guaranteed 
or  Money  Back. 

Sisrned  Leipal  Guamnleo  of  full  satiftfaction  or 
Cash  Refunded  sent  with  every  pattern  bunch. 
Write  to-day  for  Free   Patterns  to 

GROVES  &  LINDLEY 

Eiportmra  of  Cloth  and  Clothing 

66  The  Lion       -        Huddersfield 
England 


STEEL 

Office  Equipment 


Lasts  a  Lifetime 
Always  Looks  New 


Steel  Equipment  will  not 
stick  or  warp.  Will  not  bum. 
Saves  space.  Is  dust-proof, 
vermin-proof  and  has  Rreater 
capacity  than  any  other — 
and  it's  modem. 

We  have  every  facility  for 
planning  and  desipning  and 
the  execution  department  is 
prepared  to  submit  sketches 
in  complete  plans  for  our  (?ui^- 
tomer's   requirements. 

Send  for  full  details  ami  Stcol 
Equipment  Catalogue. 

The  Steel  Equipment  Co., 

OTTAWA.  ONT.         ""'"•'' 
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Bill  Will  Be  Lower 


WHEN  men  raise  the  question  of 
tire   prices,  users  of  Goodyear 
Cord  Tires  hold  fast  to  one  thought. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  they  will  spend 
fewer  dollars  for  tires. 

The  man  who  has  been  dazzled  with  a 
low  price  finds  his  purchase  falling 
short  of  its  promise.  Plausible  excuses 
there  are  innumerable  for  its  failure. 
But  low  price  piled  on  low  price  still 
leaves  the  year's  tire  bill  extravagant. 

Far  different  is  the  policy  which  has 
developed  the  Goodyear  Cord  Tire. 

A  policy  of  always  searching  for  meth- 
ods of  building  better  tires — and  of 
grasping  every  such  opportunity  at 
any  cost   A  policy  of  adding  to  a  foun- 


dation of  high  grade  materials,  super- 
fine workmanship. 

So,  when  you  make  Goodyear  Cords 
regular  equipment  on  your  car,  you 
can  confidently  look  for  lower  tire  costs 
through  greater  mileage.  For  greater 
comfort  and  a  saving  of  gasoline  be- 
cause of  great  flexibility  and  liveliness 
in  the  tires  you  use. 

The  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer 
will  tell  you  how  many  of  your  friends 
and  acquaintances  have  come  to  Good- 
year Cord  Tires. 

He  will  also  tell  you  about  the  Good- 
year Heavy  Tourist  Tube a  better, 

thicker  tube  which  warrants  its  extra 
price  by  giving  longer  service. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
of  Canada,  Limited 
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Any  Tablet  Offered  as  Aspirin  and  Not  Stamped 
with  the  "Bayer  Cross"  is  Not  Aspirin  at  All ! 


"Bayer"  Now  Made  in  Canada—No  Gernfian 

Interest— All  Rights  Purchased  from 

U.  S.  Government 


There  is  not  a  penny  of  German 
money  invested  in  "Bayer  Tablets  of 
Aspirin"  nor  will  a  German  citizen 
profit  by  its  sale  or  ever  be  allowed 
to  acquire  interest. 

The  original,  world-famous  "Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin"  is  now  made  in 
Canada  and  can  be  had  at  your  drug- 
gist's in  handy  packages. 

Unless  you  see  the  "Bayer  Cross"  on  package  and  on  tablets 

you  are  not  getting  Aspirin  at  all. 

During  the  war,  acid  imitations  were  sold  as  Aspirin  in  pill 
boxes  and  various  other  containers.  But  there  is  no  substitute 
lor  genuine  "Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin"  which  have  been  proved 
safe  by  millions  for  Pain,  Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Rheu- 
matism, Lumbago,  Colds,  Grippe,  Joint  Pains,  Neuritis. 

l^roper  and  safe  directions  are  in  every  "Bayer  Package." 
Don't  accept  Aspirin  in  a  pill  box.    Buy  a  "Bayer  Package"! 
Boxes  of  1-2  tablets— Bottles  of  24— Bottles  of  100— Also  Capsules. 

Aspirin  is  tlip  trnde  mark  (rpgistered  in  Canada)  ot  Baypr  Manufaftiire  of  Monoacetle- 
acidesler  of  Salicylieati.l.  Wljiie  it  is  will  linonu  that  Aspirin  mraus  Haver  manufacture. 
to  assist  tlie  ijuljlic  aealnst  iniitatluns.  tlie  Tablets  of  Baver  Comiiaiiy  will  be  stamiifd  with 
tboii'   Kcui-ral    tradi>   mark,    tbe  "Bayer  Cross." 


Can  You  Handle 
a  Real  Job? 


WE  are  in  need  of  men  and  women  to  rep- 
resent us  in  all  small  cities  and  towns, 
to  look  after  our  new  and  renewal  subscrip- 
tion business.  To  the  active,  energetic  men 
and  women  eager  to  augment  their  present 
incomes  we  have  a  plan  that  will  pay  you 
liberally  for  as  much  time  as  you  can  give 
us.  Write  to-day  and  let  us  tell  you  all 
about  it. 

Agency   Division 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Drummond,  Irishman,  author  of  'The 
Habitant,'  and  brother  of  a  former 
president  of  the  association.  I  have 
been  going  along  the  street  with  a  dog 
for  which  I  would  not  take  $1,000. 
when  ignorant  persons  have  asked 
wherever  did  I  get  the  'yellow  cur.'  I 
sold  one  for  $1,200,  and  paid  as  high 
as  $800.  Wm.  Brodie,  Banff,  refused 
$5,000  for  'Irish  Ambassador,'  the 
yellowest  of  yellow  dogs. 

"The  Irish  terrier  was  originally, 
and  still  is,  the  gypsy  dog  of  Ireland. 
His  wonderful  qualities  were  recog- 
nized about  100  years  ago.  Mr.  Harris 
is  thus  a  century  behind  the  times. 
Queen  Victoria  had  two  as  constant 
companions.  They  are  noted  for  their 
wonderful  intelligence,  faithfulness, 
reliability,  good  temper  and  absolute 
fearlessness.  They  are  very  shy  but 
love  a  fight.  They  are  very  discerning, 
being  gentle  with  children  and  other 
decent  persons.  With  others  they  will 
never  be  friendly,  in  fact,  are  vicious. 
You  know  the  story  of  the  man  who  dis- 
likes  dogs.      Mr.    Harris   should    apolo- 


gize to  the  Irish  and  the  Irish  terrier. 
"They  have  breeding. 

"If  Mr.  Harris,  and  his  Toronto  col- 
leagues, know  as  little  about  general 
business  conditions  in  Canada,  and  the 
relations  between  the  great  classes  of 
manufacturers,  agriculturists  and 
labor  unions  as  he  does  about  dogs,  and 
particularly  Irish  dogs,  the  membership 
generally  have  all  the  evidence  of  the 
need  of  the  new  blood  now  being  ar- 
ranged for  and  the  reorganization  of 
the  Association  now  in  progress.  This 
is  what  we  have  been  working  for  in 
conjunction  with  and  under  the  advice 
of  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  in  which  we  know  we  have 
the  sympathy  of  the  great  mass  of 
members. 

"Typical  of  their  view  was  what  Hon. 
Mr.  Davis,  who  came  to  me  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting,  said,  'Keep  it  up;  you 
are  doing  magnificent  work  for  the 
CM. A.  Take  the  advice  of  one  like  my- 
self who  has  been  for  so  many  years  in 
public  life  exposed  to  criticism,  false 
and  otherwise.  Pay  no  attention  to  it 
when  you  know  you  are  right.'  " 


Roosevelt  Would  Have  Supported  Wilson 


In     Pi'esid''.ntial    Election     Before 
United  States  Entered   War 


'X*HERE  was  a  time  before  the  last 
American  election,  when  it  was  un- 
certain how  the  Republican  party  would 
go  in  regard  to  the  war,  when  Theodore 
Roosevelt  m.ade  up  his  mind  that  it 
might  be  necessary  for  him  to  get  out 
and  stump  the  country  for  Wilson.  What 
a  spectacle  this  would  have  been;  an 
ex-Republican  President  fighting  for  the 
Democratic  candidate! 

The  story  is  told  by  John  J.  Leary, 
Jr.,  a  journalist  who  knew  Mr.  Roosevelt 
very  well  and  had  his  complete  confi- 
dence. Mr.  Leary  is  beginning  a  series 
of  articles  on  his  recollections  of  Roose- 
velt in  McClure's  Magazine.  On  the 
point  in  question,  he  writes: 

It  is  not  knovm  to  many  that,  in  1915, 
Colonel  Roosevelt  threatened,  in  the 
event  that  certain  contingencies  became 
facts,  to  support  President  Wilson  for 
re-election  against  the  Republican 
nominee. 

The  threat  was  made  at  a  luncheon 
given  at  the  Harvard  Club  in  December 
of  that  year  by  the  late  Robert  J. 
Collier.  Later,  in  explaining  the  fam- 
ous Gary  dinner  to  me.  Colonel  Roose- 
velt repeated  the  threat. 

The  Gary  dinner  may  well  be  des- 
cribed as  the  mystery  of  the  1916  cam- 
paign. Exactly  what  it  meant,  few 
knew  then,  and,  publicly,  it  has  never 
been  authoritatively  explained. 

The  facts  are  that  it  was  but  an  in- 
cident in  the  Colonel's  campaign  for 
preparedness^— he  attended  it  that  he 
might  explain,  so  that  "big  business  men 
who  have  not  been  my  friends,  but  who 
now  know  that  I  am  right,  might  see 
the  situation  exactly  as  it  is,  and  be  in 
a  position  to  help." 

_  That  the  Gary  dinner  threw  the  poli- 
ticians into  a  flutter  and  sent  such  old 
guardsmen  as  Boies,  Penrose  and  Mur- 
ray Crane  flying  to  New  York  to  find 
out  what  it  was  all  about,  was  entirely 
due  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Harold  Vivian, 
wife  of  a  political  writer  on  the  New 
York  Wo7-l(l  had  an  engagement  to  at- 
tend a  concert  on  the  night  of  the  dinner. 

The  next  morning,  Vivian,  in  the 
course  of  breakfast  small  talk,  asked 
how  she  enjoyed  the  entertainment. 

"I  did  not  go,"  said   she.     "You   see 

"   (naming  the  young  woman  with 

whom  she  was  to  have  gone)  "had  to 
sing  at  the  big  dinner  Judge  Gary  gave 
Colonel  Roosevelt  last  night." 

Vivian  lost  interest  in  the  grape  fruit 
then  and  there.  H->  knew  of  the 
Colonel's  rule  about  attending  private 
dinners  excent  in  his  own  home  or  in 
the  homes  of  his  immediate  friends,  as 
well  as  the  Colonel's  horror  of  large 
private  dinners  any  place.  It  appealed 
to  him  as  a  story,  and  the  next  day  the 
fact  that  there  had  been  such  a  dinner, 


together  with  the  names  of  the  guests, 
was  made  public.  What  happened, 
what  was  said  at  the  dinner,  was  not. 
In  consequence,  political  editors  and  the 
public  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that 
Colonel  Roosevelt  was  preparing  to  run 
for  the  Presidency  again.  For  some 
days  there  was  considerable  speculation 
as  to  what  it  really  meant,  until  Robert 
E.  MacAlamey,  then  city  editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribime,  suggested  I  see 
Colonel  Roosevelt  and  end  the  mystery. 


That  Soft, 
Rosy,  Velvety, 
Complexion 

BLEMISHES     REMOVED    QUICKLY 
AND  PERMANENTLY 

Your  Complexion  Makes  or  Mars  Your 
Appearance 


Peart  La  Sage,    former  actreaa  who  offerm 
women  her  remarkable  complexicn  treatment 

This  great  heaaty  marvel  has  instantly  produced  a  sen- 
•ntion.  Stubborn  cases  have  been  cured  that  baffled  physl- 
ciano  for  years.  You  have  never  in  all  your  life  used  any 
thing:  like  It.  Makes  muddy  coTnplexion,  red  spots  pim- 
ples, blackheads,  eruptions  vani:ili  almost  like  maRic  No 
cream,  lotion,  enamel,  salve,  plaster,  bandage,  mask  'mas- 
sage, diet  or  apparatus.  nothinfT  to  swallow,  itdoein't 
matter  whether  or  not  your  complexion  is  a  "fhffht  " 
whether  your  face  is  full  of  mudiiy  spots,  peppery  blacl;- 
heads,  embarrassingr  pimples  and  eruptions,  or  wheth'^f 
your  skin  is  rough  and  ••poroy."  and  you've  tried  almost 
everything  under  the  sun  to  Ret  rid  of  the  blemishes  Thi3 
wonderful  treatment  m  just  ten  days,  positively  removes 
every  b  omish  and  bcaotiflos  yourskin  in  amarvelous  way 
Youlook  years  younger.  It  gives  the  skin  the  bloom  and 
tint  of  purity  of  a  freshly-blown  rose.  In  10  days  you  can  bo 
the  subject  of  wild  admiration  by  all  your  friends  no  mat- 
ter whatyourageor  condition  of  health.  All  iti.lhods 
now  known  ars  cast  asids.  Your  face,  even  arm' 
tiands,  shoulders  are  beautified  beyond  your  fondesi 
dreams  Allthisl  will  absolutely  prove  to  you  before  your 
own  eyes  in  your  mirror  in  ten  days.  This  treatment  is 
very  pleasant  to  use,    A  few  minutes  every  day  does  it 

Let  me  tell  you  about  this  really  astounding  treatment 
free.  You  take  no  risk— send  no  money— just  your  namo 
and  address  on  coupon  below  and  I  will  give  you  full  pal* 
ticulurs  by  next  mail — Free. 


•FREE COUPON- 


PEARL  LA  SAOe,  DEPT.  41 

SS  SI.  Polor  S:.,  MONTREAL,  P.Q.,  Can, 

Mease  tell  me  how  to  clear  my  complexion  fn  ten 
days;  also  send  mo  I'oarl  La  Sage  Ucauly  Uook.all  fREE. 
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)alesmen    Wanted 


to  look  after  our  new  and 
renewal  subEcriptions.  Experi- 
ence not  necessary  and  good  re- 
turns are  sure.     Write  to 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 
143-153  Umversi;y  Ave.,  Toronto.  Ont. 


Id  Poiition 

SUPER  SPARK 

Fnr  motor carH,  tracforH.Mta- 
tionaryaiiii  rnarineenK'"*'**. 
more  engine  mitung 
more  new  pli'|[S 
more  eleininir  plurs 
morecarbonix(.<t  piu£t 
Anyone  ran  put   them  on. 
Approvffl     by     university 
enarineerti  and  mutoriiitii. 
$2.25  each  ;  $9  for  ict  of  4. 
Super  Spark  Co.  of  Tonadn 
40  bimcu4!  St.,Oshawa,Ont. 

SPECIAL  OFFKR 
This  ail  and  $1.50  cntitkB 
you  to  ono  Super  Bpark. 


Eaiitrrn    Distributor:    Vlit    Mtg,    Co., 

223    McCJill   Si.,   Montreal. 

Wentern   Distributor:   Shell  Supply  Co., 

509    McGreevy    BIdff..    Winnipeg. 

Kxrlunivc     reprpsenlativen     wanted     for 

roantirft    and    lowniihipB. 


FOR  THE  HIGHEST  PRICES 

,iml 

•II' 

l.ricc'  niK    U.K.      Olii.;    -Sirieltiuij   A    ll.^liHUlf    i',ii,iinm. 
229   Lrnnol    Bnildlnt.    Clivclnlid,    Kliii. 


My  reception  by  the  Colonel  was 
characteristic. 

"I  certainly  will  not  ^ve  any  inter- 
view on  that  dinner,"  he  declared. 
"Neither  will  I  authorize  any  state- 
ment I  will,  however,  tell  you  just  what 
it  means  and  what  happened  there,  and 
then,  if  you  wish,  you  can  explain  in 
your  own  way  and  on  your  own  res- 
ponsibility. 

"It  is  absolutely  nonsensical  to  as- 
sume, as  some  have  assumed,  that  this 
dinner  had  anvthin^  to  do  with  my  being 
a  candidate  for  President.  I  am  not 
thinking  of  anything  of  that  sort  now. 

"All  that  wa.<;  discussed  at  that  dinner 
was  what  you  might  for  want  of  a  better 
term  call  'the  greater  Americanism.'  If 
that  is  politics,  then  we  talked  politics. 
"Now,  let  ns  s't  down  and  discuss 
th^s  thing.  When  I  am  through  you  can 
tell  me  what  you  think  you  want  to  do. 
You  can  have  all  the  facts ;  you  need  all 
the  facts  to  write  of  the  thing  intelli- 
gently. But  whatever  you  write,  it 
must  be  understood  that  I  must  not  be 
quoted  and  it  must  not  be  made  to  ap- 
pear that  I  am  the  source  of  informa- 
tion." 

"How  was  it."  I  asked,  "that  Judge 
Gary,  whom  I  know  to  be  interested  in 
preparedness,  happened  to  ask  you  to 
meet  the  people  who  were  at  that 
dinner?" 

"It  is  not  mv  practice."  said  he.  "to 
cross-examine  those  who  invite  me  to 
Hine  as  to  their  motives  for  so  doing. 
But  if  I  were  to  guess,  I  would  sav  that 
"ne  actuating  motive  was  a  feeling  of 
'I  told  you  so.' 

"Gary,  as  vnu  nrobably  know,  has  al- 
ways been  friendlv  to  me.  I  do  not 
know  that  he  voted  for  me  in  1912.  but  I 
would  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  he 
did.  All  but  two  or  three  of  his  guests 
that  night  were  anti-Roosevelt  men 
eighteen  months  ae-o.  They  were  very 
much  opposed  to  mv  work  for  prepar- 
edness. The  few  that  were  not  anti- 
Roosevelt  men  were  of  the  opinion  that 
T  was  committing  political  hari-kari. 
The  others  said  I  was  rocking  the  boat. 
"Now  thev  say  that  in  preaching  pre- 
naredness.  I  was  right  and  am  right. 
And  I  think  that  Mr.  Gary  had  in  a  way 
a  sort  of  desire  to  say  to  his  friends  in 
imnortant  business: 

"  'Come  and  have  a  look  at  this  fel- 
'ow  you  thought  so  terrible;  notice  that 
he  does  not  shoot  at  the  musicians;  that 
he  eats  in  a  normal  way  and  prefers  his 
food  cooked;  that  when  he  talks  he  talks 
■^ane'v.  as  y"u  and  I  talk,  and  talks 
nothing  but  the  soundest  kind  of  Amer- 
canism.' 

"That  is  onlv  a  guess,  however.  In 
any  event  it  could  not  have  been  the  big 
motive.  Behind  it  all,  I  helieve,  was  a 
desire  of  these  men — all  Americans, 
men  who  have  done  things  and  are  doing 
big  things,  men  who  have  a  stake  in 
the  country — to  take  counsel  together 
on  the  bi"  proble"i  of  national  prepar- 
-■dness.  Under  the  circumstances,  was 
't  not  natural  that  I  should  be  asked  to 
attend  and  submit  my  views?  I  was  glad 
•■o  go.  glad  that  these  men  were  seeing 
the  1'^ht.  That'*  pH  there  was  to  that. 
"What  did  I  t^-ll  ther"?  Exactly  what 
I  have  been  telling  others  and  what  I 
nropose  to  tell  everybody  who  will  listen 
to  me— the  need  of  preparation. 

"But  with  all  of  this  talk  about  the 
Garv-  dinner  why  is  the  luncheon  Bobby 
Collier  gave  at  the  Harvard  Club  over- 
looked? There  were  politics  there  in 
nientv.  Mr.  Collier.  I  suspect,  had 
something  of  the  'I  told  vou  so'  idea  in  his 
head  when  he  planned  the  luncheon, 
for,  in  the  movement  for  preparedness, 
he  was  in  much  the  same  position  as 
Tudge  Gary — with  me,  but  lonesome  so 
far  as  his  everyday  associates  were  con- 
cerned. 

"All  but  one  or  two  of  the  men  he  had 
at  the  luncheon  were  anti-Roosevelt 
men  three  years  ago.  They  were  anti- 
Rooiwvelt  when  I  began  talking  nre- 
naredne.ss  eighteen  months  aeo.  Then 
thev  said,  as  .Tudee  Gary's  friends  had 
said,  'Roosevelt  is  rocking  the  boat' 
Three-fourths  of  them — most  of  the 
nnrty  were  writers — a^e»d  with  me  be- 
fore they  left. 

"We  did  talk  politics  there — the 
straifhtcst  kind  of  politics.  The  politi- 
cal discussion  was  started  by  someone 
referring  to  an  editorial  in  the  New 
York   Tribune  calling  attention   to   the 


Your  Dainty  Silks,  Georgette  or  Crepe 
always  give  an  idea  of  quality,  but — 
how  to  keep  them  dainty.  That  problem 
is  solved.  Your  daintiest  garments  can 
aWays  be  kept  beautiful  and  fresh  by 
washing  w^ith  Lux. 

The  pure  Lux  flakes  will  not  hurt  anything  that 
pure  water  itself  will  not  hurt. 


LUX 


A  Copy  of  "The  Care  of  Dainty  Clothes"  with  recipes 
for  washing  Silks  and  other  choice  articles  sent  free  on 
receipt  of  name  and  address  t3 
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That  spare  time  of  yours — you  can  turn  it  into  dollars! 
From  all  parts  of  Canada  people  write  us  every  day, 
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A  World  of  Detail 


No  trouble  at  all 


A  Canadian  business  man  tells  how  he  found,  and  got  rid  of, 
hidden  losses  that  had  been  taking  money  out  of  his  profits 


By  F.  A.  TAYLOR 
of  Taylor  Bros.,  Cutlery,  Hamilton^  Ont. 


"The  net  of  our  story  was  that  we 
were  earning  profits  we  didn't  get. 

"We  had  good  volume,  which  was 
growing  all  the  time.  But  larger  gross 
receipts  aren't  much  encouragement 
when  the  net  is  falling  ofT. 

"Study  of  every  department  only 
proved  that  we  ought  to  be  making 
more  money.  Plainly  we  needed  de- 
tailed figures  on  costs  and  operation. 
We  didn't  see  how  we  could  stand  the 
expense  of  a  cost  system — one  that 
would  go  far  enough  to  do  us  any 
good  —  and  then  we  heard  about  the 
Burroughs  way  of  handling  figures  with 
a  machine.  We  had  never  thought  our 
business  was  big  enough  for  that;  and 
were  a  little  surprised  to  find  there  was 
a  Burroughs  that  would  give  us  what 
we  wanted  without  any  addition  to 
the  payroll. 

"Our  ofTice  girl  and  a  Burroughs  were 
put  on  our  costs  — and  with  that  infor- 
mation it  was  no  trick  at  all  to  locate 
the  weak  spots,  increase  production  in 


some  lines  and  curtail  it  in  others,  cuv 
costs  in  several  departments  where  we 
were  astounded  to  find  that  we  had  been 
losing  money. 

"  rhat  one  Burroughs  machine — and 
we  wonder  how  we  ever  got  along  with- 
out it  —  does  all  the  figure-work  of  our 
business.  We  never  made  a  better 
investment." 

The  A  B  C  of  Business 

The  standard  Burroughs  line  embraces 
machines  for  Adding,  for  Bookkeeping 
and  for  Calculating  —  among  them  a 
model  which  will  fit  into  any  business, 
large  or  small,  and  repay  its  cost  in  the 
savings  of  a  few  months. 

Burroughs  offices  are  maintained  in 
many  Canadian  cities — ^St.  Johns,  Nfld.; 
Halifax,  N.S.;  St.  John,  N.  B.;  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  P.  Q.;  Ottawa,  Toronto 
and  Hamilton,  Ont.;  Winnipeg,  Man.; 
Regina  and  Saskatoon,  Sask. ;  Calgary 
and  Edmonton,  Alta.;  Vancouver  and 
Victoria,  13.  C 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  of  Canada.  Limited    JP|^  Windsor, Ont 


Adding  —  Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 


Machines 
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way  party  leaders  were  dodging  the 
real  issue  and  asking:  'Do  they  want 
Roosevelt?'  meaning,  as  you  know,  for 
President  in  1916.  That  editorial  was 
strong  meat.  It  appealed  to  me  im- 
mensely. 

"In  the  discussion  that  followed,  I 
said  that  much  as  I  dislike  Mr.  Wilson 
and  despise  his  policies,  that  in  the 
event  of  the  Republicans  nominating 
any  man  on  a  hyphen  platform  or  on 
hyphenated  promises,  I  would  support 
President  Wilson  for  re-election  with  all 
of  the  strength  at  my  command. 
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"And,  by  Godfrey,  I  mean  it!  If 
there's  a  mongrel  platform  adopted  by 
the  Republican  convention,  much  as  I 
dislike  Wilson,  I'll  stump  the  country 
for  him  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other, 
and  I  won't  ask  his  permission  to  do  so 
either. 

"No  platform  and  no  man  who 
swerves  in  the  slightest  degree  from 
absolute  loyalty  to  the  greater  Ameri- 
canism can  have  my  support.  I  will 
not  be  neutral  if  such  a  candidate  is 
named  or  such  a  candidate  nominated?" 


Bolshevism  in  the  Past 


Chartist  Leaders,  Nearly  a  Century 

Ago,  Preached  Revolutionary 

Doctrines 


pOLSHEVISM  is  not  new.  It  has  in 
one  form  or  another  broken  out  at 
various  stages  of  the  world's  history. 
There  was  an  individual  of  unusual 
character  who  essayed  in  the  early  days 
of  colonization  in  America  to  establish 
communistic  rule  among  the  British 
colonists.  They  did  not  take  kindly  to 
his  ideas  so  he  went  out  and  lived  with 
the  Indians.  He  so  successfully  organ- 
ized the  aborigines  that  the  colonial 
authorities  resorted  to  strategem  to  get 
him  into  their  power.  He  was  clapped 
into  jail  where  he  soon  after  died. 
There  is  a  most  extraordinary  story  in 
connection    with    this    man.      History, 


strangely  enough,  is  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  a  department  called:  "The  Odd 
Measure,"  in  Munsey's  Magazine,  the 
fact  is  recalled  that  the  Chartist  move- 
ment in  England  paralleled  in  some  re- 
spects the  Bolshevist  growth.  The 
matter  is  referred  to  as  follows: 

Among  the  laboring  classes  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  middle  thirties  of  last  cen- 
tury, there  arose  a  wave  of  discontent 
and  revolution  that  bore  a  strange  re- 
semblance to  modern  upheavals  com- 
monly grouped  as  Bolshevistic. 

The  Chartist  movement,  as  it  is 
known,  was  accompanied  by  wild 
threats  of  violence,  inflammatory 
speeches,  and  sporadic  riots.  Its  lead- 
ers were  divided  into  physical-force 
men  and  moral-force  men.  Class  war 
was  preached  openly.  A  back-to-the- 
land  campaign  was  inaugurated,  the 
aim  of  which  was  to  make  England  a 


land  of  small  farmers  instead  of  a  na- 
tion of  large  estates  and  concentrated 
industries.  O'Brien,  the  Chartist 
schoolmaster,  and  an  adventurer  named 
P'eargus  O'Connor  were  the  early  pro- 
tagonists of  this  formidable  uprising. 
The  middle  classes  were  in  something 
like  a  panic.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
enrolled  two  hundred  thousand  special 
constables  to  insure  public  safety. 
There  were  cannon  in  the  squares  of 
the  big  cities,  and  dragoons  with  drawn 
swords  rode  through  the  streets. 

As  commonly  happens  with  such 
movements,  the  leadership  of  the  Chart- 
ists passed  more  and  more  into  the 
hands  of  the  extremists,  the  advocates 
of  physical  force.     The  most  prominent 


was  Ernest  Jones,  a  young  lawyer  born 
and  educated  in  Germany.  He  was  a 
man  of  much  ability  and  of  good  social 
standing,  but  as  a  Chartist  orator  he 
outspokenly  advocated  revolution.  He 
did  not  use  such  modem  terins  as 
"soviet,"  "general  strike,"  and  "the 
iron  march  of  labor,"  but  he  urged  the 
setting  up  of  a  national  assembly,  a 
"universal  cessation  of  labor,"  and  the 
formation  of  a  national  guard  of  armed 
workers.  Finally  the  Government 
took  action,  and  one  day  when  Jones 
thundered  that  "soon  the  green 
flag  of  the  Chartists  would  be  flying 
over  Downing  Street,"  he  was  arrested 
and  sentenced  to  two  years  in  jail. 
,  When  he  came  out,  Chartism  was  dead. 


Winning  the  Secrets  of  the  Desert 


Extensive    Excavating     Operations 

To  Begin  Immediately 

After  Peace 


"VTOW  that  Britain  is  to  have  Meso- 
potamia, the  work  of  excavating  the 
buried  cities  of  the  desert  will  begin 
systematically.  In  all  quarters  of  the 
arid  land  over  which  Turkey  has  held 
sway,  the  last  traces  of  past  and  gone 
civilization  show  above  the  sands  in 
the  form  of  shapeless  mounds.  The 
Turks  have  in  the  past  put  every  pos- 
sible difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  archae- 
ologists who  have  sought  to  unearth  the 
secrets  of  these  buried  cities. 


Writing  in  The  Scientific  American 
Edgar  J.  Banks  says: 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  excavation 
work  among  the  ruins  of  the  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  cities  has  hardly  begun. 
Nineveh,  Nimrud,  Assur  and  the  ruins 
of  two  or  three  other  smaller  Assyrian 
cities  have  been  partially  explored.  Far- 
ther south  excavations  have  been  made 
at  Babylon,  Nippur,  Bismya  and  Tello. 
Not  yet  has  a  single  Mesopotamian  ruin 
been  thoroughly  explored,  and  there  are 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  them 
waiting  to  give  up  their  treasures.  The 
entire  valley  from  Bagdad  southward 
almost  to  the  Persian  Gulf  is  a  vast 
cemetery  of  buried  cities.  Mounds,  like 
tombstones,  mark  the  places  where  they 
lie.      Some  of  the   mounds   are   so   low 
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"  Come  One !     Come  All !  " 

n^HE  housewife  who  has  her  pantry  stocked  with 
Swift's  Premium  Ham  and  Bacon  has  no  fear 
of  the  ravenous  appetites  that  come  with  holiday 
life.  She  is  never  taken  unawares  by  the  unex- 
pected guest. 

Swift's  Premium 
Hams  and  Bacon 

— £Ood  all  the  year  round — are  specially  desirable  in  the  days 
when  light  meals  are  most  attractive,  and  heavy  cooking  most 
disagreeable. 

Think  how  handy  1  For  breakfast — Swift's  Premium  Bacon,  fried 
in  a  jiffy.  For  luncheons,  teas,  late  suppers — Swift's  Premium 
Ham,  quickly  fried  or  ready-baked,  sliced  and 
served  cold,  famished  as  you  see  fit,  but  appe- 
tizing i.i  any  form. 

Both  are  particularly  adapted  to  summer  use 
becauce  they  keep  so  well,  under  conditions 
when  fresh  meat  is  impracticab.e. 
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Insist  on   the  Brand  —  Your  Dealer  has 
"Swift's  Premium,"  or  can  easily  get  it  for  you. 


Swift  Canadian   Co. 

Limited 

Toronto       Winnipeg       Edmonton 

(Canada  Food  Luard  License  Nas.  IJ-IJO,  IJl,  17 2) 


To  Travelling 
Salesmen 


WHEN  showing  goods,  the  traveller's  cuffs  as  well  as  his 
goods  are  brought  right  before  the  prospective  customer's 
eyes.  A  soiled  cuff  doesn't  create  a  favorable  impression. 
And  it  draws  the  attention  away  from  the  article  to  the  soiled 
cuflf. 

The  alert,  particular  traveller,  therefore,  has  to  take  a  big  bunch 
of  shirts  on  his  trips  and  change  often — unless  he  carries  W.  G.  &  R. 
Shirts  with  Double  Wear  Cuffs  with  him  when  he  needs  just  half 
the   usual    quantity. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  cuffs — the  most  exposed  portion  of  a 
shirt — get  soiled  first.  And  it  doesn't  take  long  for  a  dirty  train 
or   dusty   road    to    soil   them. 

But  when  one  side  of  his  Double  Wear  Cuffs  gets  soiled  the 
traveller  just  turns  the  cuffs,  which  fold  easily  and  lie  perfectly  flat 
either   way   they're   turned.     He   thus   wears   his   shirt   twice   as   long. 

If  he  is  away  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  to  a  month  or  longer 
every  inch  in  his  grip  or  personal  trunk  is  valuable.  W.  G.  &  R. 
Shirts  with  Double  Wear  Cuffs  save  space  for  him,  cut  laundry  bills 
for   shirts   in    half,   and   wear   longer. 

Ask   your   dealer   to   show   you 


Shirts  with 

DOUBLE  WEAR  CUFFS 


Trade  Mark 


Patmlal  I9W 


"the  cuff  that  doubles  the  life  of  the  shirt" 
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that  they  are  scarcely  perceptible  above 
the  level  of  the  plain;  others  rise  to 
the  height  of  150  feet.  The  oldest  of 
them  cover  the  cities  of  the  Sumerians 
and  Babylonians.  Others  come  from 
the  Persian,  Parthian  or  early  Arabic 
times.  In  them  are  buried  treasures, 
so  many  and  so  great  that  the  museums 
of  the  whole  world  could  not  contain 
them  all.  Even  in  the  level  plain  an- 
cient objects  are  found  whenever  the 
natives  dig  for  water  or  plow  the  land, 
and  where  none  would  think  of  seeking. 
A  Tigris  River  boatman  reached  out  his 
oar  to  push  his  boat  from  the  shore 
toward  which  the  current  was  carry- 
ing him.  Suddenly  he  saw  a  stream  of 
gold  flow  down  to  the  water's  edge.  He 
had  hit  an  earthen  pot  in  which  some- 
one a  thousand  or  more  years  ago  had 
buried  his  wealth.  De  Sarcec,  the 
French  Consular  Agent  at  Busreh, 
went  shooting  along  the  shore  of  an 
ancient  canal.  On  the  summit  of  a  low, 
unpromising  mound,  Tello,  he  saw  a 
large  stone  statue  of  an  ancient  Baby- 
lonian king.  Later  beneath  the  sur- 
face he  found  a  dozen  other  similar 
statues  which  are  now  in  the  Louvre. 
For  this  discovery  he  was  raised  from 
the  rank  of  consular  agent  to  that  of 
an  ambassador,  and  was  granted  a 
large  fortune  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment. Near  the  Arab  encampment  of 
Ibra  is  a  small  mound  called  Drehem. 
Once  I  visited  it  and  decided  that  it 
could  be  nothing  but  the  ruin  of  a  mud 
fort  guarding  the  canal.  A  little  later 
the  Arabs  of  the  vicinity  discovered  in 
that  mound  several  hundred  thousand 
inscribed  clay  tablets  which  were  writ- 
ten about  2250  B.  C.  This  is  the  source 
of  many  of  the  small  clay  tablets  in  the 
museums  throughout  America.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  some  Arabs  south 
of  Babylon  were  digging  for  bricks  in 
a  mound  so  small  and  low  that  the  ex- 
plorer thought  it  unworthy  of  notice. 
In  it  they  discovered  more  than  20  large 
clay  cylinders,  each  inscribed  with 
about  140  lines  of  fine  writing  by  the 
great  Nebuchadnezzar.  There  he  tells 
how  he  built  the  walls  of  Babylon  which 
were  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world,  and  how  he  restored  the  old 
temple  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
Biblical  "Tower  of  Babel."  Once  while 
walking  over  a  low  mound  near  Kut-el- 
Amara  on  the  Tigris  I  found  ancient 
Parthian  copper  coins  so  thickly  scat- 
tered on  the  surface  that  I  could  not 
step  without  treading  upon  them.  They 
were  corroded  and  worthless,  but  they 
indicated  what  may  some  day  be  found 
down  in  the  protecting  clay  of  that 
mound.  The  work  of  the  archaeologist 
in  Mesopotamia  has  hardly  began — 
and  centuries  will  pass  before  it  can  } 
be  completed. 

At  last  the  Turkish  Empire  is  break- 
ing up.  At  least  Mesopotamia  has  been 
wrested  from  the  obstructive  Turks, 
and  this  wonderful  archaeological  field 
promises  to  be  opened  to  the  explorer. 
When  the  British  took  control  of  Egypt 
a  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  study 
of  the  ancient  civilization  along  the 
Nile.  Instead  of  obstructine  the  work 
t"  the  excavator,  they  encouraged  him 
n  every  possible  way.  Scholars  were 
invited  to  Egypt,  and  anyone  with  the 
necessary  qualifications  and  means  had 
been  permitted  to  dier  wherever  he  I 
would.  In  Cairo  was  constructed  a  < 
Kreat  museum  where  the  scholars  from  j 
all  the  world  may  study  every  detail  \ 
of  ancient  Egyptian  life.  The  Egyp-  I 
tian  Government  has  been  exceedingly 
liberal  with  the  excavator,  permitting 
him  to  take  from  the  country  all  dupli- 
cate objects,  or  whatever  was  not  de- 
sired for  the  Cairo  Museum.  Thus 
Kgyptian  antiquities  now  form  a  part 
'.f  the  collection  of  every  museum,  and 
the  interest  in  things  Egyptian  has  be- 
'ome  widespread. 

What  has  taken  place  in  Egypt  will 
also  take  place  in  Babylonia.  Already 
'jteps  have  been  taken  to  promote  the 
explorations  of  the  ruins.  An  Ameri- 
an  school  of  archaeology  has  been  pro- 
jfcted  for  Bagdad.  Several  expedi- 
tions are  in  formation  to  go  to  the  moat 
promising  of  the  buried  cities.  Prob- 
ably in  Bagdad  will  be  erected  a  great 
museum  where  the  most  valuable  of  the 
treasures  will  be  stored  and  made  ac- 
The    illicit    digging    by    the 
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A  few  dollars  invested  in  a  C.G.E- 
Fan  will  prove  one  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial and  most  appreciated  invest- 
ments you  could  possibly  make. 

An  Electric  Fan,  properly  placed, 
will  aid  ventilation  without  causinp 
a  draught.  Its  use  is  essential  to 
summer  time  comfort  in  every  room 
of  the  house. 

Why  swelter  in  a  stuffy  house  when 
you  can  enjoy  cool,  refreshing  breezes 
anywhere  in  your  home  at  any  time 
of  the  day? 

Ask  your  dealer  to  demonstrate  a 
'\G.E.  Fan  for  you. 
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Four  Points 

of  Vital  Interest  to 
those  who  do  not 
know — 

THECEaUAN 

CONCERTPH^'NE 

"the  choir.  iNViiiaix' 


1st  —  Cecilian  Concertphones 
play  any  make  of  record,  bring- 
ing out  the  finest  of  tone  quali- 
ties. 

2n(i  —  Cecilian  concertphones 
have  no  connections  or  attach- 
ments to  change  when  playing 
the  different  makes  of  records. 

3rd  — -  Cecilian  Concertphones 
are  most  beautiful  in  finish  and 
handsome  in  design. 

4th  —  Cecilian  Concertphones 
can  be  had  by  one  and  all. 
There  is  a  concertphone  to  fit 
every  purse. 

Our  terms  make  buying  easy. 


Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog,  Prices  and  Terms 
Dealers,  get  our  Agency  Proposition 

The  CeciHan  Company,  Limited 

247  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 


You  Can  Lay  It  Yourself  If  You  Want  To 

It  was  easy  to  lay,  every  piece  being  tongued  and  grooved.  It  fitted  ex- 
actly. It  cost  him  less  than  carpet  and  saves  his  wife  lots  of  work.  You  can 
lay  "BEAVER  BRAND"  Flooring  yourself  if  you  want  to,  or,  if  you  prefer 
it,    we   can    arrange   to   have    it   laid    for  you 

"BEAVER  BRAND"'  Finish  and  Floor  Wax  will  complete  the  installation 
of  a  perfect,  high-class  and  beautiful  floor  at  a  moderate  cost.  Write  to  our 
Service  Department  to-day.  giving  the  size  of  floor  space  to  be  covered. 

Seaman  Keni  CcXimileJ. 

265  Wallace  Avo.  Tcnrotti-o      « 


Arabs  will  cease,  for  the  traffic  in  an- 
tiquities and  the  smuggling  of  them 
from  the  country  will  no  longer  be  pos- 
sible. The  excavator  will  be  allowed  a 
part  of  his  discoveries  for  his  home 
museum.  From  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  records  so  far  discovered  we 
have  but  faint  glimpses  of  what  may 
yet  be  found. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Baby- 
lonian exploration  work  has  been  the 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  country.  No 
inhabited  part  of  the  world  has  been 
more  inaccessible.  The  long  journey 
overland  from  Damascus  to  Bagdad  re- 
quired nearly  a  month  of  the  hardest 
desert  travel.  The  longer  way  by  water 
from  Bombay  up  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Tigris  was  so  very  expensive  in  both 
time  and  money  that  the  tourist  never 
ventured  that  way.  Now  Bagdad  is  all 
but  connected  with  the  Mediterranean 
by  rail,  and  the  journey  once  requiring 
a  month  may  be  made  in  less  than  48 
hours. 

Still  another  obstacle  has  been  the 
hostility  of  the  native  desert  tribes.  All 
that  will  soon  pass.  The  explorer  who 
ventured  into  the  interior,  even  when 
guarded  by  Turkish  soldiers,  took  his 
life  in  his  hands.  Sometimes  he  had  to 
fight  his  way  or  buy  his  safety  with 
gifts.  The  expedition  to  Nippur  was 
broken  up  by  the  shooting  of  an  Arab 
horse  thief.  The  German  work  at  Fara 
was  closed  when  an  Arab  workman  was 
killed.      Nearly    every    expedition    has 


cost  human  life.  Now  a  railroad  has 
been  built  along  the  Tigris;  other  lines 
will  reach  into  the  interior.  The  desert 
along  the  rivers  has  been  irrigated  and 
converted  to  farms.  The  "face  of  the 
European,  which  many  a  Mesopotamian 
Arab  had  never  seen  before  the  war, 
will  be  familiar.  The  native  distrust 
will  disappear  and  the  desert  will  be 
safe. 

The  methods  of  excavation  will  prob- 
ably change  as  European  influence 
spreads  over  the  valley.  In  the  past  the 
work  has  been  carried  on  in  a  most 
primitive  manner.  The  men  have  been 
ignorant  of  any  kind  of  labor.  Their 
tools  were  crude  and  of  local  make. 
The  American  pick  is  too  heavy  for  the 
Arab  to  handle.  The  shovel  is  a  mys- 
terious and  complicated  instrument, 
and  nothing  is  more  amusing  than  to 
watch  an  Arab  in  his  vain  efforts  to 
guide  a  wheelbarrow.  The  men  work 
in  gangs  of  nine.  The  head  of  the 
gang  is  armed  with  a  small  one-armed 
pick,  almost  a  toy,  with  which  he  loosens 
the  dirt.  With  him  two  men  with 
short-handled  triangular  hoes  scrape 
the  dirt  into  the  baskets,  and  the  other 
six  men,  with  the  baskets  of  dirt  on 
their  hips,  slowly  dance  and  sing  their 
way  to  the  dump.  The  future  excava- 
tor will  adopt  more  modern  methods. 
The  Arabs  will  be  trained  for  their 
work.  They  will  use  modern  imple- 
ments, and  the  dirt  will  be  taken  to  the 
dump  by  rail. 
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band  were  taken  off  many  of  the  ships 
searched,  and  it  is  said  that  many  spies 
were  discovered;  but,  so  far  as  is  known, 
no  one  was  stood  up  against  the  stone 
walls  of  the  Citadel  and  shot. 

"The  search  of  the  Frederick  VII 
was  by  no  means  fruitless,"  so  one  of  the 
officers  engaged  told  mo.  "The  results 
fully  justified  the  precautions  taken. 
Tiie  Germans  on  board  were  carrying 
contraband,  under  the  seal  of  the 
Swedish  Embassy  at  Washington."  The 
incident  afterwards  caused  great  trou- 
ble between  the  Allies  and  Sweden. 

Much  ingenuity  was  shown  in  the  con- 
veyance of  documents  and  valuable?; 
and  the  officers  searching  frequently 
found  themselves  in  delicate  situations; 
but  the  search  went  on  relentlessly. 

Sailing    of   the   Convoy 

THE  convoy  system,  which  was  per- 
fected here,  was  a  reminder  of  the 
days  of  Nelson;  but  it  was  more  than  a 
century  since  convoys  had  been  seen  in 
Canadian  waters.  It  was  a  standing 
wonder  that  it  was  not  adopted  earlier 
in  the  war.  Its  disadvantages,  of 
course,  are  apparent;  the  whole  convoy 
must  be  largely  governed  by  the  speed  of 
the  slowest  ship. 

At  first,  they  left  Halifax  exclusively. 
Later  on,  the  store  and  SiOwer  convoys 
w^nt  from  Sydney;  and  when  the  .subs 
came  on  the  coast,  many  of  the  troop 
convoys  went  from  Quebec,  and  had  to 
be  met  off  Cap  Rosier,  near  Gaspe,  and 
escorted  to  sea.  In  addition,  the  very 
important  ships  running  between  Con- 
ception Bay  and  Sydney,  supplying  ore 
for  the  steel  works;  and  coastal  ships 
between  Sydney  and  Halifax  and  Hali- 
fax and  Boston,  had  to  be  convoyed. 

Not  only  was  Halifax  a  point  of  de- 
parture for  ships  going  East;  but  it 
proved  in  this  war  to  be  a  great  rallying 
point  for  troops  in  great  numbers  from 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  reservists  of 
all  the  Allied  nations,  and  for  great 
volumes  of  Asiatic  labor;  brought  across 
the  Pacific  and  then  across  Canada.  Ap- 
parently those  mythical  "Russian 
troops"  never  passed  through  Halifax 
on  their  spirit  journey  to  the  Western 
front.  After  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war,  Halifax  became  a  busy 
centre  for  furthering  the  rapid  transit 
of  American  troops  and  material. 
Great  flotillas  left  the  port,  protected  by 
Imperial  cruisers,  in  some  cases  in  co- 
operation with  United  States  cruisers, 
containing  an  extraoramary  assortment 
of  nationalities.  It  was  not  uncommon 
for  convoys  to  have  thousands  of  troops 
from  Canada,  United  States,  Australia, 


New  Zealand;  with  many  S-jrbians, 
Jews,  and  so  forth,  from  the  United 
States. 

A  date  would  be  fixed  for  the  depar- 
ture of  a  convoy  of  thirty-five  or  more 
ships.  Departments  existed  in  Halifax 
for  the  co-ordination  of  all  the  indivi- 
dual ships;  and  instructions  were  given 
to  those  in  command  that  they  should  go 
to  sea  organized  as  a  mobile  fleet,  to 
enable  them  from  the  time  of  their  de- 
parture until  their  dispersal  at  the  dif- 
ferent ports  on  the  other  side  to  act  in 
concert  on  such  matters  as  changing 
course,  conduct  in  fog  or  ice,  and  the 
understanding  of  all  protective  mea- 
sures which  experience  had  taught  as 
necessary.  They  left  the  Basin  in  single 
line  to  pass  out  through  the  harbor,  at 
the  mouth  of  which  methods  for  check- 
ing the  order  of  departure  existed. 

There  were  strict  prohibitions  against 
photography  of  any  sort  around  Hali- 
fax without  permission  during  the  war. 
I  did  discover  one  snap-shot  of  a  convoy 
proceeding  to  sea;  but  it  was  so  small 
and  indistinct  that  it  would  not  stand 
reproducing. 

The  average  convoy  would  have  two 
cruisers,  in  some  cases  accompanied  by 
United  States  destroyers,  when  they 
became  available.  Before  its  de- 
parture, the  course  was  carefully  swept 
for  German  "eggs,"  and  the  hydro- 
planes hovered  overhead,  looking  out  for 
submarines.  The  warships  took  the 
convoy  all  the  way  across,  and  when  it 
was  dispersed  there  it  was  looked  after 
by  Allied  cruisers. 

Each  ship  had  directions  to  be  fol- 
lowed not  only  while  with  the  convoy, 
but  as  to  what  she  should  do  in  case  of 
parting  company.  All  confidential 
literature  necessary  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  ships  was  brought  up  to  date 
and  issued  to  each  ship  concerned. 

On  another  occasion  a  large  convoy 
was  preceding  to  sea  in  single  line,  and 
each  ship  was  towing  a  buoy  some  dis- 
tance astern,  according  to  custom,  to 
maintain  distance.  The  sub  chasers 
snied  these  suspicious  things  on  the  fare 
of  the  waters,  and  directed  a  terrific 
fire  on  them  from  their  guns,  completely 
demolishing  every  "periscope"  in  sight. 
They  returned  back  to  port,  perfectly 
satisfied  with  themselves;  but  they 
heard  something  from  the  other  side  by 
the  first  mail,  when  there  was  a  howl 
from  a  line  of  ships'  officers  who  lament- 
ed the  loss  of  their  buoys. 

It  is  believed  that  none  of  the  sub- 
marines operating  off  this  const  were 
ever  sunk,  although  I  understand  the 
United  States  navy  has  claimed  one.     If 
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Canadian  B^au^ 

Electrical  Appliances 

NOTHING  less  than  a  revelation  is  what  you  are  to  expect  when  you  see  these  newest  and  best  improved 
time-savers.    Not  only  have  they  every  refinement  that  others  can  offer,  but  they  have  special  new 
features  all  their  own.    In  brief,  they  are  the  very  last  word  in  convenience  and  effective,  lasting 
service. 


Canadian  Beauty 
Special  Features 

In  case  of  accident  or  burn- 
outs, the  interchangeable  parts 
and  elements  can  easily  be 
removed  and  replaced.  The  cord 
with  Canadian  Beauty  Toaster  can 
be  used  with  Canadian  Beauty  Grill 
or  Iron.  Exclusive  interlocking  de- 
vice in  plug  adds  life  to  the  cord. 


Other  Can- 
adian Beau- 
ty Heating 
Appliances 

are  the  Single 
Plate  Electric 
Stove,  the 
'i'  «  o  -  P I  a  t  e 
Electric  Stove 
and  the  Disc 
Stove. 


Canadian  Beauty 
Electric  Iron 


Canadian  Beauty 
Electric  Toaster 


^: 


X, 
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Handle  always  cool  (no  cover 
needed) — handle  is  properly 
shaped  and  balanced  for  easy,  non- 
fatigue  ironing — tip  always  correct 
heat — extra  well  nickelled  ironing 
surface — attached  hackstand  (just 
tip  iron  back  when  not  in  use). 

Canadian  Beauty  3-lb.  Travelling 
Iron  attaches  to  any  socket — same 
high  standard  as  household  iron — 
has  opening  for  curling  tongs. 


Toasts  two  slices  of  bread  at 
same  time — toast  rack  is  held  in 
place  by  springs  placed  away 
from  heat,  thus  giving  springs  long 
life  (exclusive) — rack  keeps  cool 
and  will  not  lose  shape — toaster  will 
not  tip — special,  heavy  nickelling — 
even  toasting  made  sure  by  gradu- 
ated winding  of  element. 


Canadian   Beauty   Electric   Grill 


Cooks  above  and  below  coils 
at  same  time — large  cooking 
surface  —  heat  evenly  distrib- 
uted— has  deep  pan — also  shallow 
pan  and  reflector  plate — u.se  grill 
for  broiling,  boiling,  frying  and 
toasting — you  can  poach  eggs  and 
fry  bacon  or  potatoes  at  the 
same  time  —  cooks  everything 
from    small    steak    and    chops 

dew  n — 
eco  norhi- 
cal  in  use 
of  e  1  e  c- 
tricity  ( 1 
cent  to  3 


cents  per  hour,  according  to  price  of 
power  in  your  community) — choice 
of  single  or  3-heats  with  aluminum 
or  heavily  nickelled  steel  pans — 
grill  will  not  heat  up  room — use  it 
on  your  table.  Get  a  Canadian 
Beauty  Grill  for  rare  comfort  this 
summer. 


Ask  your  dealer  to  thow  you  the  Canadian  Beauty  Electrical 
Heating  Appliances.  If  he  cannot,  write  us  for  free  litera- 
ture, and  we  will  tell  you  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Renfrew    Electric  Products,   Limited 


Renfrew 


Ontario 


I 


I 
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Ham  c  Eggs- 


ColdH^m 


\ 


'  K   Kam  in  tKe  Kouse  is  wortK  ten  in  tKe 
store,"  for    its    uses '  are    manifold. 
With  it  3?ou  can  prepare  tasty  meals  on 
snort  notice. 

For  breakfast,  dinner  or  supper  serve 


ROSE  BRAND  HA 

The  Ham  D elicit  us. 

Its  flavor  makes  it  a  deli 
cacy  tKat  no  one  e-Oer  tires  of .    / 
Sold  Almost  Everywhere 

Matthews-BIackwell 

Limited 

Established  18S2 

Canada  Food  Board  I,icense  13  S5 


thej'  did  not  get  it,  it  was  not  for  lack 
of  trying,  at  all  events. 

From  the  report  of  Halifax  alone 
about  fifteen  hundred  ships  with  stores 
and  materials  sailed  every  year.  Some 
times  it  would  be  possible  for  80  or  90 
ships  to  sail  in  a  week,  much  depend- 
ing on  the  weather,  the  allies'  require- 
ments, and  so  forth.  The  organization 
and  arrangements  necessary  to  allow 
of  this  great  volume  of  shipping  being 
despatched  was  very  great  and  very  in- 
tricate, and  never  ceased,  night  or  day. 
The  constant  movement  of  patrols 
alone  in  this  connection  proved  a  great 
task,  as  each  departing  convoy  had  to 
oa  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  protecting 
craft,  whilst  going  to  the  open  sea. 

The   Work   of   the   Wireless 

IN  1918,  the  most  active  period  of 
hostile  submarine  operation  in  the 
Western  Atlnntic.  all  the  chief  Cana- 
dian wireless  stations  were  busy  night 
and  day,  picking  up  the  many  reports 
from  ships  at  sea  of  sul)Tnar<iit.  attacks. 
These  messages  were  forwarded  to  the 
naval  centre  at  Halifax,  so  that  a  con- 
tinuous story  of  the  movements  of  hos- 
tile subs  flowed  in.  All  reports  were 
carefully  examined,  and  those  bearing 
either  certainty  or  likelihood  of  truth 
were  again  sent  out  in  the  form  of  warn- 
ings or  advice  for  the  help  of  convoys, 
or  to  Allied  shipping  in  general.  Should 
a  ship,  when  attacked,  become  crippled, 
the  fact  together  with  her  condition  and 
exact  position  could  be  passed  through 
a  first-class  Canadian  wireless  station 
to  any  point  where  the  most  prompt 
help  could  be  secured.  The  fact  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  Allied  ship 
movement  could  be  plotted  hour  after 
hour  enabled  help  to  be  summoned  to 
a  distressed  ship,  and  her  enemies 
driven  off.  In  cases  where  ships  were 
sunk,  and  crews  had  to  take  to  their 
beats,  the  wireless  was  invaluable. 

Early  in  the  war  the  advantage  of 
the  powerful  wireless  station  at  Har- 
rington Passage  became  apparent.  Its 
transmitting  range,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  ran  up  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles.  Barrington  was  reinforced 
by  a  chain  of  coast  stations  of  lesser 
power,  but  capable  of  passing  messages 
with  great  rapidity  around  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  into 
the  Gulf.  Cape  Race  also  has  a  power- 
ful station,  and  a  naval  station  of  the 
first  class  exists  at  St.  John's,  Nfld.  By 
the  use  of  the  chain  of  high  power 
.stations,  the  field  of  reception  and 
transmission  of  messages  can  be  great- 
ly increased.  Messages  originating  in 
German  territory  and  in  Paris  have 
been  frequently  read  in  Canadian  high 
power  stations,  although  they  were 
nearly  always  in  cipher.  The  fact  that 
by  a  recent  invention  the  position  from 
which  a  message  has  been  sent  can  be 
measured  accurately  by  other  stations 
or  ships  increases  the  danger  to  the 
users. 

German   Mines    Off   the   Coast 

'"pHE  discovery,  on  the  Canadian  coast, 
■*-  of  mines  which  are  nowadays  laid 
by  subs  in  a  series,  proved  a  furtler 
complication  and  a  source  of  care  and 
concern  to  those  engaged  in  the  work 
of  guarding  shipping.  Sometimes  the 
presence  of  such  mines  would  be  first 
indicated  by  a  ship  striking  one.  In 
other  cases  a  single  mine  would  break 
away  from  its  mooring  wire  and  ')e 
found  floating.  The  laying  of  connected 
mines  would  be  expected  oft'  focal  points 
on  the  coast,  or  positions  where  ships 
would  be  expected  to  draw  together 
during  the  pursuit  of  the  voyage.  Very 
often  those  charged  with  the  duty  of 
searching  for  raino?  could,  by  placing 
themselves  in  the  position  of  their 
enemy,  judge  what  he  would  do.  A 
likely  spot  for  mines  in  the  approaches 
to  Halifax  would  be  in  the  comparative- 
ly shallow  waters  of  Sambro  banks; 
v/here,  in  fact,  a  very  dangerous  nest 
of  German  mines  was  located  and  re- 
moved by  an  intensive  process  of  mine 
sweeping.  At  this  point  eight  mines 
were  found  in  a  row. 

The  business  of  mine  sweeping  made 
great  progress  in  this  war.  "The  .sweep- 
ers would  proceed  out  of  Halifax  harbor 
in  a  flotilla  and,  arrived  at  the  appoint- 
ed area,  would  assume  a  formation 
roughly  on  the  principle  that  the  great- 


est area  is  to  be  covered,  having  in  view 
the  number  of  vessels  available  for  the 
service.  They  decide  the  depth  at  which 
the  first  sweep  is  to  be  made.  This  is 
regulated  by  a  mechanism  attached  to 
the  wire  betwen  each  pair  of  sweepers. 
Unless  the  mines  are  badly  laid,  there 
are  no  surface  indications  of  their 
presence.  One  came  up  off  Sambro, 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  others. 
It  was  found  bv  the  peopic  of  Sambro 
Island.  .411  the  mines  found  were  of 
the  cylindrical  type  usually  used  by 
subs.  They  were  particularly  dangerous 
in  that  they  floated  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees,  and  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  a  log.  These  particular  mines  were 
found  in  the  summer  of  1918,  after  the 
oil  tanker  Lux  Blanca  was  sunk. 

One  nest  found  seemed  to  have  been 
laid  in  error.  It  was  found  off  Betty 
Island,  to  the  south  of  Halifax.  It  could 
have  done  no  harm  to  sea-going  ships, 
and  was  probably  put  down  in  the  fog, 
and  in  a  hurry. 

The  whole  area  off  Halifax  has  now 
been  thoroughly  swept,  and  the  naval 
authorities  consider  that  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  many  mines  being  left,  al- 
though this  will  be  ascertained  definitely 
under  the  agreement  made  with  the 
enemy  that  the  location  of  all  mines 
shall  be  disclosed. 

Two  Subs   Off  Our  Coast 

IT  is  thought  that  two  subs,  both  of  the 
Detitschlaiid  type,  operated  off  our 
coast.  They  were  seen  many  times,  and 
were  of  slow  speed.  They  had  two  5.7 
guns  with  a  range  of  about  nine  miles, 
and  in  the  latter  days  of  the  war  many 
merchant  ships  were  more  heavily 
armed. 

In  1918  they  must  have  begun  to  think 
that  they  were  getting  close  to  winter 
weather  and  they  had  to  go  south.  They 
niade  a  dead  set  at  oil  ships  as  they 
knew  how  necessary  they  were.  There 
were  enormous  quantities  of  oil  shipped 
from  Halifax,  where,  on  the  Eastern 
passage  the  Imperial  Oil  Company  is 
developing  one  of  the  largest  plants  in 
America. 

The  expected  coming  of  the  sub- 
marines was  realized  when,  one  fine 
summer  day,  August  6th,  1918,  the  Lux 
Blanca,  an  American  oil  tanker,  was 
sunk  after  a  fight,  in  which  tvro  of  her 
crew  were  killed.  The  Lux  Blanca  and 
another  oil  tanker  had  discharged  their 
cargo  at  Halifax,  and  wera  bound  for 
Mexico. 

The  day  after  tiio  destvuetio:.  of  llie 
L?/.r  Blanca,  a  report  went  about  Hali- 
fax that  the  submarine  had  been  captur- 
ed, and  was  being  towed  in  by  two  war- 
ships with  flags  flying  and  bands  play- 
ing. Thousands  of  people  gathered  on 
Citadel  Hill  to  see  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession. They  pictured  to  themselves 
a  repetition  of  a  similar  scene,  over  one 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  British 
ship  "Shannon"  towed  the  American 
frigate  "Chesapeake"  up  the  harbor, 
after  their  memorable  duel.  But  they 
waited  in  vain;  the  sub  was  busy  else- 
where. 

For  the  next  week  or  ten  days  there 
was  a  constant  stream  of  reports  coming 
in  of  ships  falling  victims  of  the  sub- 
marines. Five  or  six  Nova  Scotian  ves- 
sels were  torpedoed  or  shelled.  The  at- 
titude of  the  sub  captains  varied.  The 
one  who  sank  the  Annie  M.  Perry  gave 
the  captain  his  position  and  congr.itu- 
lated  him  on  being  only  35  miles  from 
land,  saying  he  had  frequently  driven 
crews  into  their  boats  500  miles  from 
land.  The  captain  of  one  of  the  schoon- 
ers was  told  not  to  worry,  as  he  would 
have  plenty  of  time  to  save  the  lives  of 
the  crew.  But  they  told  the  captain  of 
the  Triumph  that  they  would  wipe  out 
the  whole  fishing  fleet. 

This  Halifax  steam  trawler,  the 
Triumph,  after  being  captured,  was 
fitted  up  with  guns  and  wireless  by  the 
Germans,  and  a  crew  put  on  board;  she 
was  then  sent  out  raiding  on  the  Middle 
Banks,  off  Canso,  and  did  much  havoc. 
On  one  day  there  were  108  destitute 
fishermen  came  into  Canso,  having  lost 
their  ships.  But  she  could  not  scare  the 
fishermen  off  the  seas.  One  Yarmouth 
skipper  who  refused  to  leave  the  Banks, 
even  when  the  submarine  was  busiest 
there,  came  into  port  with  a  fai-e  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds. 
The  captain  of  one  of  the  submarines 
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Every  Grain  Pure  Cane 

From  the  cane  field  to  the  finish  of  the  refined  article  there  is  nothing  left  undone 
to  make  "ROYAL  ACADIA"  granulated  the  purest  and  best  sugar  in  the  world. 


100% 

PURE 


Ask  your  Grocer  for 

Royal  Acadia 

Sugar 

of  unexcelled  quality  and 

put  up  in  convenient  packages. 


100^ 

SWEET 


Made  in  Nova  Scotia 

and  sold 

all  over  Canada. 

Granulated,    Icing,    Cut  Loaf, 

and  Yellow. 


ICING  and  POWDERED 

1   lb.  cartons, 

25  lb.  and  50  lb.  boxes, 

y^  barrels  and  barrels. 


GRANULATED— 2  and  5  lb.  cartons.  10,  20  and 
100  lb.  bags,  half-barrels  and  barrels. 

YELLOW— Bags  and  barrels. 


CUT  LOAF 

5  lb.  cartons, 

25  lb.  and  50  lb.  boxes. 

V-i  barrels  and  barrels 


The  Acadia  Sugar  Refining  Co, 


LIMITED 

HALIFAX,   N.S. 


GO 
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A  National  Hotel 

The  Leading  Hotel  in 
Canada's  Leading  Port 

AN  HISTORIC  HOUSE 
1861    -    1919 


Visit  Halifax  and  Stay  at 

^alilax  Jlotel 

The  Home  of  Comfort  and 
Concenienl  lo  Eterylhing 

E.  L.  MACDONALD.  Manager 


Manufacturers  of 

Summer   and   Winter    Underwear,    Hosiery, 
Sweaters  and  Mitts 


V 


ATLANTIC  UNDERWEAR  LIMITED 

Moncton  -  N.  B. 


Canada' s   Largest 

Manufacturers 

of 

Oil  Tanned 
Waterproof 
Shoe  Packs, 
Moccasins 

and 
Farm  Shoes. 

John  Palmer  Co. 

LIMITED 

Fredericton,  N.B.,  Canada 


9BAR£,  SOIN.  HIGH. 


e  Fences  ^^nJI 


Maritime  People  Cannot  Do  Better  than  Buy  Maritime-made  I 

"MARITIME  BRAND"  FENCES 

of'.ervice'""'  ''""''''  ""'  *"'  ''*''  ''"*'"^  ""'**'^'  "'»<•  »»"«'  a  Ion«  period 
We  manufacture   Wire   Fencing  and   Gates.   Fence  Stanly     ]?„„       n,     ,       „ 
Spring   Fencing   Wire   all   8i=,e8.   Barb   Wire.    Poultry   NittinJef^  ^°''''-   '^""^'^ 
Ask     your    dealer.        If     he     cannot     supply     vou      writ^     T.l     j-       .     , 
particulars.       Prices    arc    moderate.  "     '     ""'*     "'     ''"^'='     t°'     full 

New  Brunswick  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Limited,  Moncton,  New  Brunswick 


Our  new  passenger  liner  "Digby"  will  run  regularly  between  Halifax 
and  Liverpool  via  St.  John's,  N'fld.  and  vice  versa.  This  steamer  has 
excellent  passenger  accommodation.  Other  first  class  steamers  will 
maintain  this  service  and  freight  service  to  London. 

The  travelling  public.  Manufacturers,  Exporters,  Importers  and  Mer- 
chants throughout  Canada  will  find  our  services  dependable. 

WE   SOLICIT   INQUIRIES 

FURNESS,  WITHY  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  Halifax,  N.S. 

MONTREAL,  P.Q.  SYDNEY,  C.B. 

—AGENTS— 

Holland  America  Line  Manchester  Liners,  Ltd. 
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THE 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia 


EstablUlicd  1832 


Capital 
Reserve  Fund 
Total  Assets  Over 


$     9,700,000 

18,000,000 

220,000,000 


The  only  Chartered  Bank  with  its  Head 
Office  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 

300  Branches  in  Canada  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  in 
Newfoundland,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica  and  in  the  United  States  at 
Boston,  Chicago  and  New  York. 


FREDERICTON,  N.  B. 

the  home  of 

Canada's  Best  Shoemakers 

To  this'city  fallsjthe  honor  of  producing  Canada's  best  footwear.  There, 
thel^Hartt  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Limited,  started  to  manufacture  on  the 
principle  that  only  the  best  is  truly  inexpensive.  In  the  years  that  have 
passed,  this  high  standard  of  quality  has  never  been  deviated  from  and 
will  continue  to  be  maintained. 

Today.  Hartt  shoes  are  sold  by  the  best  stores  all  over  Canada  and  expert  shoe  men 
everywhere  acknowledge  their  superiority. 
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Chicken  Haddies 

(Lily  Brand,  Trade  Mark  Registered) 

From  the  cool  depths  of  the 
Atlantic  to  your  dining  table 

Picture  yourself  on  our  wharf  at  Canso  or  Digby,  N.S.,  some  fine 
morning,  waiting  for  our  fleet  to  unload  its  silvery  cargo  of  tender, 
young  fish  caught  in  the  greatest  fishing  waters  of  the  world. 

What  would  you  not  give  to  be  able  to  select  the  choicest  speci- 
mens from  that  glittering  horde?  If  you  could  you  would  doubtless 
pick  out  the  same  tender,  young  fish  that  we  use  exclusively  for 
CHICKEN  HADDIES,  the  delicious,  economical  sea-food. 


After  removing  the  skin 
and  bones,  CHICKEN 
HADDIES  are  cooked 
to  a  delicious  flavor. 
Fisherettes  of  the  rug- 
ged Eastern  coasts  w^rap 
them  in  vegetable  parch- 
ment wrappers.  Then 
they  are  packed  in  sani- 
tary sealed  containers 
so  as  to  ensure  retention 
of  the   delicious  flavor. 


The  thoughtful  and 
thrifty  housewife,  al- 
ways on  the  lookout  for 
high  qualitv  at  low 
price,  finds  CHICKEN 
HADDIES  a  perfect 
dish,  for  they  come  to 
the  table  with  all  the 
fresh  wholesomeness  of 
the  salt  sea.  You  will 
enjoy  this  savory  fish 
with  its  delicate  flavor 
enhanced  by  the  use  of 
a  suitable  sauce. 


FREE   SAMPLE 

If  your  food  store  cannot  supply  you,  write  us 
direct,  giving  your  dealer's  name  and  address 
and  enclosing  10c  in  stamps  to  cover  mailing, 
and  a  regular  SOc  can  will  be  sent  you  without 
delay. 

MARITIME  FISH  CORPORATION,  LIMITED 


Packing  Plant  at  Canso,  N.  S. 


General  Sales  Office,  Montreal,  P.Q. 


THE 

COAL 

Resources 

NOVA 
SCOTIA 


Coal  is  the  basis  of 
modern  industry.  It 
is  basic  in  the  prob- 
lem of  reconstruc- 
tion. A  plentiful 
supply  of  coal  at  a 
fair  price  is  of  first 
importance  and  ne- 
cessity to  enable 
freight,  manufac- 
turing and  living 
costs  to  descend  to 
normal. 

Nova  Scotia  has  the 
only  coal  deposits 
on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board of  America. 
The  quantity  avail- 
a  b  1  e  is  authori- 
tatively estimated 
at  nine  thousand 
million  tons. 

Investigate  the  in- 
dustrial opportuni- 
ties of  thisProvince. 

Write 

W.B.MacCoy,K.C. 

Secretary  Industries  and 
Immigration 

HALIFAX,  N.  S. 
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Millions  of  Cups  Enjoyed 

Every  Day 


Nothing  succeeds  like  Quality  and  Value. 

The  more  Quality  given  for  the  money 
the  greater  the  success. 

Figuring  on  this  basis,  the  Quality  given 
in  the  Red  Rose  Tea  packages  must  be  large 
for  the  money — 

For  millions  of  cups  of  Red  Rose  are 
enjoyed  every  day  in  Canada. 

Wherever  the  railroad,  the  auto,  the 
horse,  the  canoe,  and  the  dogsled  go—be  it  a 
main  road  or  a  trail  through  the  wilderness 
— wherever  "good"  tea  is  enjoyed  and  value 
and  economy  appreciated— there  you  will 
find  the  Red  Rose  packages. 

To  supply  the  demand  for  Red  Rose  Tea, 
the  T.  H.  Estabrooks  Company  operates  in 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  one  of  the  largest 
tea  sorting,  testing,  blending,  and  packing 
warehouses    in    Canada,   and,   in    addition, 


there  are  branches  in  five  other  Canadian 
cities.  Almost  every  grocery  store  in  Can- 
ada sells  Red  Rose  Tea. 

While  the  residents  of  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces look  upon  the  T.  H.  Estabrooks  Com- 
pany as  an^  industry  that  belongs  to  the 
provinces,  the  lovers  of  "good  tea"  all  over 
Canada  have  made  it  an  industry  of  national 
importance. 

Every  day  they  go  by  the  thousands  to 
the  grocery  stores  to  buy  tea  with  the  dis- 
tinctive Red  Rose  flavor,  the  rich  Red  Rose 
strength,  and  the  splendid  Red  Rose  econ- 
omy. 

Red  Rose  Tea  tastes  better,  goes  farther 
and  is  more  economical,  because  it  consists 
chiefly  of  hill-grown  ASSAM  teas— the  rich- 
est and  strongest  in  the  world. 

Red  Rose  meets  every  tea  requirement. 


T.  H.  Estabrooks  Company,  Limited,  Head  Office,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Branches  at  Montreal,   Toronto,   Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Edmonton 
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Electric  Starting  and  Lighting 

NO  car  has  a  better  starting  and 
lighting  system  than  that  now 
available  to  purchasers  of  Ford  Cars. 

It  is  a  Ford  product,  built  into 
the  motor — 

— a  positive  starter  as  reliable  as 
the  motor  itself: 

— a  powerful  lighting  system,  uni- 
form under  all  engine  speeds. 

On  the  open  models — Touring  Cars  and  Run- 
abouts—it  is  OPTIONAL  EQUIPMENT. 

On  closed  cars  —  Sedans  and  Coupes — it  is 
STANDARD  EQUIPMENT. 

On  all  models  the  Ford  Standard  Magneto  also 
provides  ignition  independent  of  the  batteries. 

See  the  Ford  car  with  this  new  equipment. 

Ford  Runabout  ^660  ;    Touring  ^690 

On  open  models  the  Electric  Starting  and  Lighting 

Equipment  is  ^100  extra. 

Coupe  ^75;  Sedan  ^1175  (closed  model  prices  include  Electric 

Starting  and  Lighting  Equipment). 

These  prices  are  F.  O.  B.  Ford,  Ont.  and  do  not 

include  the  War  Tax.  1 1 1 


Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  limited,  Ford^OnL 


LIVE   IM  THE  OV 
Nothing   is   so   heiathfiil 
fresh  air  and  sunshine. 
more   of   it    this   8unim(__ 
apending  your  leisure  on  the 
lawn. 

Our    Lawn     Furniture    will 
care  <rf  your  <y>mfftrt. 


for    catalogue     "H" 

particulars. 

-'ri:.\TK0KJ>  MFG*.  CO..  LTD, 

■  "oTvl,    Ont 


there's  A 


15c,  25e 
ni  40c 


of 

Bags,  Fleas, 

Flies, 

Roaches, 

Mosquitoes, 

etc. 
all  killed  by 


KEATING'S 


4CiA> 


Continued  from  page  58 
told  one  of  the  schooner  captains  that 
he  had  come  in  so  far  that  he  saw  the 
lights  of  Halifax. 

That,  or  st)mething  else,  decided  the 
authorities  that  Halifax  must  be  dark- 
ened; and  for  months  the  people  were 
groping  about  with  flashlights  as  all 
street  lights  were  out.  Later,  this  order 
was  amended  so  that  street  lights 
should  have  the  top  and  outside  black- 
ened. But  business  was  done  with  the 
blinds  down  in  the  old  garrison  city  for 
a  long  time.  It  was  a  gloomy  time,  and 
there  was  constant  expectation  of  attack 
from  airships.  When  the  first  deafening 
crash  of  the  explosion  came  in  December 
of  1917,  the  first  thought  of  everyone 
was  that  the  airships  had  come  at  last; 
but  no  airships  could  have  wrought  the 
damage  and  death  of  that  one  fell  blast. 

The  Land  Defences  of  Halifax 

npHE  land  defences  of  the  Port  of 
^  Halifax  were  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance. On  both  sides  of  the  harbor, 
for  miles  out,  are  enormously  strong  and 
well-armored  forts  with  modern  guns, 
powerful  searchlights,  and  all  the 
modern  scientific  devices  for  detection 
and  protection.  As  soon  as  war  broke 
out,  the  scheme  of  defence,  always  in 
the  hands  of  the  officer  commanding, 
was  put  in  force.  All  Halifax  units 
were  immediately  mobilized,  and  all 
those  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  includ- 
ing the  1st  Canadian  Garrison  Artillery, 
18  officers  and  249  men;  63rd  Regiment, 
34  ofliicers  and  490  men ;  66th  Regiment, 
34  officers  and  490  men;  94th  Cape 
Breton  Highlanders,  32  officers  and  488 
men.  Soon  after,  the  P.E.L,  Heavy 
Artillery,  6  officers  and  134  men;  a 
Composite  Battalion  of  24  officers  and 
416  men,  as  well  as  the  C.  E.,  A.  S.  C, 
and  A.  M.  C,  were  ordered  out. 

These  troops  were  at  once  sent  to  their 
war  stations,  where  they  did  hard  and 
constant  service,  continually  asking  to 
be  sent  overseas,  and  continually  being 
told  that  they  were  absolutely  necessary 
where  they  were.  Only  by  going  out  and 
doing  personal  recruitiug  among  their 
friends  and  relatives  at  home,  to  fill 
their  places  in  the  garrison,  could  they 
get  away;  and  in  this  manner  each 
regiment  sent  drafts  overseas  equalling 
several  times  the  number  of  men  in  the 
original  establishment. 

On  the  declaration  of  war.  one  of  the 
two  entrances  of  the  harbor  was  block- 
ed by  the  sinking  of  a  ship  in  the  chan- 
nel; the  other  entrance  was  protected 
by  sinking  an  anti-submarine  net.  This 
defence  was  maintained  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  being  raised  only 
for  the  admission  of  properly  identified 
ships. 

Wreckages   on  the  Coast 

THERE  were  many  wrecks  in  war 
time,  particularly  when  the  sub- 
marines were  operating.  It  was  a  com- 
mon thing,  indeed,  for  ships  to  go  on 
the  rocks,  and  tht>n  claim  they  were 
torpedoed.  Five  ships,  one  of  which  was 
filled  with  troops,  lan  ashore  on  the 
coast  within  reach  of  Halifax  in  one 
morning.  Several  of  them  were  foreign- 
ers. There  was  fog  and  bad  weather 
at  the  time,  but  the  situation  was  fur- 
ther complicated  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  all  keeping  pretty  well  in  to  get 
clear  of  the  submarines,  and  also  by  the 
fact  that  the  foreigners  were  shooting 
out  wireless  messages,  many  of  which 
were  unintelligible  or  misleading.  One 
ship  made  her  messages  with  three 
different  ships'  signals,  to  the  effect  that 
three  warships  were  ashore,  and  there 
was  naturally  some  excitement  when 
this  reached  Halifax.  The  troopship 
a.shore  that  morning  was  the  City  of 
Vienna,  with  1,400  men  on  board.  She 
was  on  Sambro  shoal,  and  two  U.  S. 
warships  were  called  up  and  stood  by 
her.  The  helpful  Americans  took  the 
men  off  her  before  dark  that  night;  but 
she  became  a  total  wreck,  and  is  still 
bleaching  her  bones  with  many  another 
around   Sambro. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that, 
owing  to  the  perfecting  by  a  Canadian 
during  the  war  of  an  invention,  the 
germ  of  which  has  been  in  our  marine 
department  for  thirty  years,  any  ship 
may  now  come  into  Halifax  by  electrical 
guidance  as  easily  as  a  car  follows  a 
trolley  along  the  wire. 
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"Hurry  up.  gentlemen!  Make  your  bats 
while  the  merry-go-round  plays  on." 

"For  a  repeat!"  Texas  shrilled,  drop- 
|)ing  the  chips,  one  after  another,  on  to 
the  thirteen  square  until  they  stood  like 
a  candle.  Impatiently  the  croupier 
checked  him  : 

"Mind  the  limit,  Mister." 
"When    I    play   the   sky's    my    limit," 
Texas  answered. 

"Not  here,"  the  croupier  admonished, 
sweeping  three-quarters  of  the  ivory 
discs  from  thirteen. 

The  little  ball  of  peripatetic  fate  that 
had  held  on  its  erratic  way  during  this, 
now  settled  down  into  a  compartment 
painted    green. 

"Double  zero!"  the  croupier  remark- 
ed, and  swept  the  table  bare. 

Texas  cursed.  "There  ain't  no 
green-eyed  horse  runnin'  for  the  track 
— everybody's  got  a  chance.  Here,  I'm 
s;oing  to  cash  in." 

I_[  E  shoved  the  ivory  chips  irritably 
*  •*•  across  the  table,  and  the  croupier 
stacking  them  in  his  board,  said:  "A 
thousand   and   fifty." 

.^s  methodically  as  he  had  built  up 
the  chips,  from  a  drawer  he  erected 
little  golden  plinths  of  twenty  dollar 
pieces,  and  with  both  hands  pushed  them 
toward  the  winner. 

Texas  put  the  palm  of  his  hand  on  the 
shiny  mound,  saying: 

"I  m  goin'  to  orate;  I'm  gettin'  plumb 
hide-bound  'cause  of  this  long  sleep  in 
Walla  Walla.  To-morrow  I'm  pullin' 
my  freight  down  the  trail  to  the  outside 
where  men  is.  But  these  yeller-throated 
singin'  birds  says  I  got  a  cow-hocked 
whangdoodle  on  four  hoofs  named 
Horned  Toad  that  can  outrun  anything 
that  eats  with  molars  in  Walla  Walla, 
from  a  grasshopper's  jump  to  four  miles. 
Now  I've  said  it,  ladies — who's  next?" 

A  quiet  voice  at  his  elbow  answered 
almost  plaintively:  "If  you  will  take 
your  paw  off  those  yellow  boys  I'll  bury 
them  twice." 

At  the  sound  of  that  drawling  voice 
Texas  sprang  to  his  feet,  whirled,  and 
seeing  Carney,  struck  at  him  viciously. 
Carney  simply  bent  his  lithe  body,  and 
the  next  instant  Iron  Jaw  had  Texas  by 
the  throat,  shaking  him  like  a  rat. 

"You  damned  locoed  fool!"  he  swore: 
"what  d'you  mean — what  d'you  mean?" 
each  query  being  emphasized  by  a  vigor- 
ous shake. 

"He  simply  means,"  explained  Carney, 
"that  he's  a  cheap  bluffer — a  wind 
gambler.  When  he's  called  he  quits. 
'That's  just  what  I  thought." 

"Give  him  a  chance,  Blake,"  Death-on- 
the-trail  interposed;  "Let  go!" 

Iron  Jaw  pressed  Texas  back  into  his 
chair  saying:  "You've  got  too  much 
booze.  If  you  want  to  bet  on  your  horse 
sit  there  and  cut  out  this  Injun  stuff." 

CNAKY  DICK  had  jumped  to  his  feet, 
"^    startled  by  the  fact  that  Carney  was 
about  to  break  in  on  his  preserve.     Now. 
he  said:     "If  Texas  is  pinin'  for  a  race 
Clatawa  is  waitin' — so  is  his  backin'." 

Carney  turned  his  gray  eyes  on  the 
s|)eaker : 

"There's  a  rule  in  this  country,  Snaky, 
that  when  two  men  have  got  a  discussion 
on,     others   keep   out.  I've      under- 

taken to  call  this  jack-rabbit's 
bluff,  and  he  makes  good  or  takes  his 
loiay  organ  away  to  play  it  outside  of 
\  alia  Walla." 
^  Texas  Sam  had  received  a  thumb  in 
the  rib  from  Iron  Jaw  that  meant,  "Go 
ahead,"  so  he  said,  surlily:  "There's 
my  money  on  the  table.  Anybody  can 
come  in — the  game's  wide  open." 

"That    being    so,"    Carney    drawled, 

"there's  a  little  buckskin  horse  tied  to 

the   post  outside,  that's  carried  me  for 

three  years  around  this  land  of  delight, 

,  an<l  he  looks  good  to  me." 

He  unslung  from  his  waist  a  leather 
roll,  and  dropped  its  snake-like  body 
across  the  Texas  coin,  saying: 

"There's  two  thousand  in  twenties, 
and  if  this  cheap-singing  person  sees  the 
riiise,  H  goes  for  a  race  at  a  mile-and-a- 
quarter  between  the  little  buckskin  out- 
side and  this  cow-hocked  mule  he  sinffs 
about." 


"I  want  to  see  this  damn  buckskin," 
Texas  objected. 

"You  don't  need  to  worry,"  Iron  Jaw 
commented;  "the  horse  is  pretty  nigh  as 
well  known  as  Bulldog." 

But  Texas,  having  been  born  in  a 
very  nest  of  iniquity,  a  stable  boy,  tout, 
half-mile-track  ringer,  and  runner  for  a 
wire-tapping  bunch,  was  naturally  sus- 
picious. 

"I  don't  match  against  an  unknown," 
he  objected;  "let  me  lamp  this  Flyin' 
Dutchman  of  the  Plains;  it  may  be  Sal- 
vator  for  all  I  know." 

"Let  him  get  out  the  door,"  Carney 
sneered;  "it  will  be  good-bye — well 
never  see  him  again." 

"And  if  we  don't,"  Snaky  Dick  inter- 
posed, "I'll  cover  your  money,  Carney." 

Bulldog  swung  the  gray  eyes,  and 
levelled  Uiem  at  the  red-and-yellow 
streaked  beads  that  did  seeing  duty  in 
Snaky's  face : 

"You  ever  hear  about  the  gent  who 
was  kicked  out  of  Paradise  and  told  to 
go  scoot  along  on  his  belly  for  butting 
in?"  Then  he  followed  the  little  crowd 
at  Texas  Sam's  heels. 

IN  the  yellow  blare  of  the  Del  Monte 
lights  the  buckskin  looked  very  little 
like  a  race  horse.  He  stood  about  fif- 
teen-and-a-quarter  hands,  looking  not 
much  larger  than  a  pony,  as,  half  asleep, 
he  had  relaxed  his  body;  the  lop  ears 
hanging  almost  at  right  angles  to  his 
lean  bony  head  suggested  humor  more 
than  speed.  He  stood  "over"  on  his 
front  legs,  a  habit  contracted  when  he 
favored  the  weak  knees.  As  he  was  a 
gelding  his  neck  was  thin,  so  far  remov- 
ed from  a  crest  that  it  was  almost  ewe- 
like; his  tremendous  width  of  rump 
caused  the  hip  bones  to  project,  suggest- 
ing an  archaic  design  of  equine  struc- 
ture. The  direct  lamplight  threw 
cavernous  shadows  all  over  his  lean 
form. 

Texas  Sam  shot  one  rapid  look  of  ap- 
praisement over  the  sleepy  little  horse; 
then  he  laughed. 

"Pinch  me.  Iron  Jaw!"  he  cried;  "am 
I  ridin'  on  the  tail-board  of  an  overland 
bus,  seein'  things  in  the  desert,  and 
hearin'  wings?" 

He  pointed  a  forefinger  at  the  buck- 
skin: "Is  that  the  lopin'  jack-rabbit 
that  runs  for  your  money?"  he  queried 
of  Carney. 

"That  horse's  name  is  Pat,"  Bulldog 
answered  quietly,  "and  we've  been  pals 
so  long  that  when  any  yapping  coyote 
snaps  at  him  I  most  naturally  kick  the 
brute  out  of  the  way.  But  that's  the  | 
horse.  Buckskin  Pat,  that  my  money 
says  can  outrun,  for  a  mile-and-a- 
quarter,  the  horse  you  describe  as  a  cow- 
hocked  cow  pony,  the  same  being,  I  take 
it,  the  horse  you  scooted  away  on  when 
I  slapped  you  on  the  mouth  this  morn- 
ing." 

"Texas  Sam  was  naturally  of  a  vicious 
temper,  and  this  allusion  caused  him  to 
flare  up  again,  as  Carney  meant  it  to. 
But  Iron  Jaw  whirled  him  around,  say- 
ing: 

"Cut  out  the  man  end  of  it— let's  get 
down  to  cases.  We  aint  had  a  live  boss 
race  for  so  long  that  I  most  forget  what 
it  looks  like.  If  you  two  mean  business 
come  inside  and  put  up  your  bets, 
gentlemen." 

IRON  JAW   abrogated  to  himself  the 
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duty  of  master  of  ceremonies.  First  he 
set  his  croupier  to  work  counting  the 
gold  of  Texas  Sam  and  Bulldog  Carney. 
There  were  an  even  hundred  twenty  dol- 
lar gold  pieces  in  the  belt  Carney  had 
thrown  on  the  table. 

"You're  shy  on  the  raise,''  Iron  Jaw 
remarked,  winking  at  Texas. 

"I'll  see  his  raise,"  the  latter  growled. 
"You've  got  more  'n  that  of  mine  in 
your  safe,  Iron  Jaw,  so  stack  'em  up  for 
me  till  they're  level.  I  might  as  well 
win  somethin'  worth  while  though  there 
won't  be  no  fun  in  the  race.  That  jack- 
that  buckskin" — he  checked  himself — 
"won't  make  me  go  fast  enough  to  know 
I'm  in  the  saddle." 

"You  let  me  in  on  that  and  I'll  furnish 
the  speed,"  Snaky  Dick  could  not  resist 
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Solid  Comfort 


Living-room  furniture  upholstered 
in  Craftsman  Fabrikoid  is  always 
comfortable,  clean  and  inviting 
looking. 

Soft  leather  splits  soon  lose  their 
shape  and  also  get  shabby  looking 
in  a  short  time.  Not  so  Fabrikoid. 
It  always  holds  its  shape  and  looks 
fresh. 

It  is  waterproof,  stainproof  and 
sanitary  too — added  features  that 
appeal    to    every    good    housewife. 


Write  for  our  booklet,  "Home 
TpholsterinK."  It  tells  you  in 
simple  lanirusKe  just  how  you 
<"un  do  most  of  your  own  up- 
hoIsterinK  work  at   home. 


DU  PONT 
FABRIKOID  CO. 

Sales  Office 
63  Bay  St.  TORONTO 
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To  those  who  are  really 
particular  about  the  Coffee 
they  drink,  there  is  one 
brand  that  always  pleases 
particularly  well  because  it 
is  particularly  good- 
Chase  &  Sanborn's  "SEAL 
BRAND"  COFFEE. 

In  Yi,  1  and  2  pound  tins.     Whole— Ground— Pulverized— 
also  fine  ground  for  Percolators.     Never  sold  in  bulk. 

CHASE  &  SANBORN.  MONTREAL. 
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"CORNS'' 

Lift  Corns  Right  Off! 
It  Doesn't  Hurt  a  Bit! 


Apply  a  few  drops  of  Freezone  on  a 
touchy  corn  or  a  callus,  instantly  it  stops 
aching,  then  shortly  you  lift  that  bothersome 
corn  or  callus  right  oflf,  root  and  all,  with 
the  fingers.     No  pain  at  all!     No  soreness! 

Any  Corn — Anywhere — Also 
Calluses  on  Bottom  of  Feet 

You  can  lift  oflf  every  hard  corn,  soft 
corn,  also  corns  between  the  toes  and  the 
"hard-skin"  calluses  on  bottom  of  feet. 

Costs  Only  a  Few  Cents  —  Try  It! 

Tiny  bottles  of  Freezone,  sufficient  to 
clear  your  feet  of  every  corn  and  callus, 
cost  only  a  few  cents — at  drug  stores. 


Delightful  Puddings 

In  a  Few  Minutes 

One  of  the  most  important  things  about  Pure  Gold 
Quick  Puddings  is  their  easy  method  of  preparation. 
It  is  almost  magical  the  way  a  delicious  pudding  arises 
in  a  few  minutes.  You'll  find  them  invaluable  when 
there  is  only  a  short  time  in  which  to  prepare  a  meal. 
Keep  a  selection  always  in  the  house.  You'll  be  sur- 
prised how  often  they  will  help  you.  They  are  always 
sure  of  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  Tapioca, 
custard  and  chocolate,  15c.  a  package  at 
all  grocers. 

Pure  Gold  Desserts 

qUICH  PUDDINGS 

Pure  Gold  Manufacturing  Co. ,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


the  temptation  t6  clutch  at  the  money 
he  saw  slipping  away  from  him.  "Make 
it  a  three-cornered  sweep,  Mr.  Carney," 
he  pleaded;  "I'll  ante." 

"It  would  be  some  race,"  Iron  Jaw 
encouraged ;  "some  race,  boys.  I've  seen 
the  little  buckskin  amble.  I  don't  know 
nothin'  about  this  Texas  person's  cara- 
van, but  Clatawa,  for  a  sauce  bottle  that 
holds  both  warm  and  cold  blood,  aint  so 
slow — he  aint  so  slow,  gents." 

The  idea  caught  on;  everybody  in  the 
saloon  rose  to  the  occasion.  Yells  of 
"Make  it  a  sweep!  Let  Clatawa  in! 
Wake  up  old  Walla  Walla  with  some- 
thing worth  while!"  came  from  many 
throats. 

Bulldog  seemed  to  debate  the  matter, 
a  smile  twitching  his  drab  mustache. 

"I've  said  it,"  Texas  cried:  "she's 
wide  open.  Anybody  that's  got  a  pet 
eagle  he  thinks  can  fly  faster  'n  my 
cow-pony  can  run,  can  enter  him. 
There  aint  no  one  barred,  and  the  limit 
's  up  where  the  pines  point  to." 

CNAKY  DICK  had  edged  around  the 
'J  table  till  he  stood  close  beside  Bull- 
dog, where  he  whispered:  "Let  me  in, 
Carney;  I've  been  layin'  for  this  flannel- 
mouth.  I  don't  want  to  see  him  get  away 
with  Walla  Walla  money.  You  save 
your  stake  with  me,  if  I'm  in." 

Carney  pushed  the  little  wizen-faced 
speaker  away,  saying:  "Any  kind  of  a 
talking  bird  can  swing  in  on  a  win- 
ning if  he's  got  a  copper-riveted,  cinch 
bet.  But  sport,  as  I  understand  it, 
gentlemen,  consists  in  providing  excite- 
ment, taking  on  long  chances." 

"That's  Bulldog  talkin',"  somebody 
interrupted;  and  they  all  cheered. 

"That  being  acknowledged,"  Carney 
resumed,  "I  feel  like  stealing  candy 
from  a  blind  kid  when  I  crowd  in  on  this 
Texas  person.  A  yellow  man  wouldn't 
know  how  to  own  a  real  horse;  that 
money  on  the  table  is,  so  to  speak,  mine 
now;  but  as  Snaky  Dick  is  panting  to 
make  it  a  real  race,  purely  out  of  a 
kindly  feeling  for  Walla  Walla  sports, 
I'm  going  to  let  him  draw  cards.  Cla- 
tawa is  welcome." 

"The  drinks  is  on  the  house  when  I 
hear  a  wolf  howl  like  that,"  Snaggle 
Tooth  yelled.  "Crowd  up,  gentlemen — 
the  drinks  is  on  the  house!  Old  Walla 
Walla  is  goin'  to  sit  up  and  take  notice; 
Bulldog  is  some  live  wire." 

CHAIRS  were  thrust  back;  men 
crowded  the  bar:  liquors  were  tos- 
sed off.  Sheriff  Teddy  the  Leaper,  who 
had  come  in,  felt  his  arm  touched  by 
Carney,  and  inclining  his  head  to  a 
gentle  pull  at  his  coat  sleeve,  he  heard 
the  latter  whisper,  "Stake  holder  for 
my  sake."     That  was   all. 

Theh  the  crowd  swarmed  back  to  the 
table  where  the  croupier  had  remained 
beside  the  mound  of  gold. 

"You  give  Jim,  there,  a  receipt  for  a 
thousand,  and  he'll  pass  it  out,"  Iron 
Jaw  told  Texas. 

Jim  the  croupier  took  from  the  safe 
behind  him  rolls  of  twenty-dollar  gold 
pieces  and  stood  them  up  in  Texas's 
pile.  He  removed  a  few  coins,  saying: 
"The  pot  is  right,  gentlemen;  two 
thousand  apiece." 

"Hold  on,"  Snaky  Dick  cried;  "it  aint 
closed  yet — I  draw  cards." 

"Not  till  you  see  the  bet  and  the 
raise,"  Carney  objected.  "Nobody 
whispers  his  way  into  this  game;  it's 
for  blood." 

"Give  me  a  cheque  book.  Snaggle 
Tooth." 

"Flimsies  don't  go,"  Carney  objected. 

"Nothin'  but  the  coin  weighs  in  agin 
me,"  Texas  agreed;  "put  up  the  dough, 
boys,  or  keep  out." 

Snaky  was  in  despair.  Here  was  just 
the  softest  spot  in  all  the  world,  and 
without  the  cash  he  couldn't  get  in. 

"Will  you  cash  my  cheque?"  he  asked 
Iron  Jaw. 

"If  Baker  '11  O.K.  it  I  figger  you  must 
have  the  stuff  in  his  bank — it'll  be  good 
enough  for  me,"  Iron  Jaw  replied. 

There  was  a  little  parley  between 
Snaky  Dick,  his  associate,  and  Baker, 
who  was  a  private  banker.  The  cheque 
was  made  out,  endorsed,  and  cashed 
from  the  gambling  funds.  Iron  Jaw  be- 
ing a  partner  of  Snaggle  Tooth's  in 
this  commercial  enterprise. 


Genuine  Diamonds 

CASH    OR     CREDIT 

Turns:    $l-;2-J3  Weekly 

We    trust  any  hvnest   peraoD 
Write  lor  catalogue  lo-^iy 

Jacobs  Bros.   RlJSfSs 

Dept.  A 
15  Toronto  Arcade.  TORONTO 


For  cuts  and 
wounds 


Absorbine,  Jr.  may  be  usedj^with  full  assur- 
ance that  it  will  cleanse,  heal  and  halt  in- 
fection. It  is  purely  herbal.  You  want 
Absorbine,  Jr.  because  it  gives  double  service 
— as  a  powerful  antiseptic  and  a  most  effi- 
cient liniment. 


Absorbine.JJ^ 

THE    ANTISEPTIC   LIHIMEHT 


should  be  kept  constantly  in  the  medicine  chest  at 
home,  factory  or  office.  Doing  double  the  duly  of 
ordinary  Hniments  it  naturally  has  many  more  practi- 
cal uses.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  tired,  sore,  aching 
feet.  Takes  out  the  sting  and  burning  and  gives  the 
feet  "increased  mileage" 


Helps  limber  up  heavy  tennis  legs  and 
takes  the  stiffness  out  of  golf  shoulders. 
Good  for  ridding  stiff  joints  and  muscles 
of  inflammation;  for  lameness  and 
swellings. 

Use  Absorbine,  Jr.  freely  full  strength 
for  sprains  and  bruised  conditions,  or 
diluted  as  an  after-t he-game  rub  down. 

Absorbine,  Jr.   $1.25  a    bottle 
at  druggists  or  postpaid. 

A  liberal  trial  bottle  will  be  sent  to 
your  address  on  receipt  of  lOc  stamp. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc. 

506  Lymans  BIdg.     •     Montreal,  Can. 


Gum  tenderness  — 
a  serious  tooth-menace 


FOR 
THE  GUNS 

BRUSH  yOlfflTEEn 

wm  IT 

FOBMUUA  of 
NEW   YOBK    CITY 

SPECIALIST  IN 
DISEASES  OF  THE  MOUTH 

PREPARED  FOR  THE  , 
PRESCRIPTION  OF  TB6 

DENTAL  PROFESSIOIl 
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FOR 
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GUMS 


IT  is  true  thai  four 
out  of  five  people 
over  forty  suffer 
from  gum  -  shrinkage^ 
or  Pyorrhea  (Riggs' 
Disease).  But  many 
people  even  under 
thirty  have  Pyorrhea. 
Women,  particu^ 
larly  after  the  baby 
comes,     are    pecul- 

icrly  subject  lo  Pyorrhea. 
At  such  time  they  can' 
not  be  too  careful  about 
their  teeth. 

Pyorrhea  conimences 
with  tender  gums,  or 
wiih  gum-bleeding,  at 
tooth-brush  time 
Gradually  the  gums  bc^ 
come  spongy.  They  in- 
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The  teeth  become  ex- 
posed to  decay  at  the 
base  and  tiny  openings, 
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the  breeding  places  of 
disease  germs  which 
infect  the  joints  —  cr 
tonsils — or  cause  other 
ailments. 
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and  clean. 

If  gum'shrinkapc 
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When     the     pot     was     complete,     six 
" thousand     on     the     table,    Texas    said: 
'V'ff've  got  to  have  a  stake  holder.    Are 
)oth  agreeable  to  Mr.  Blake?" 

r\AKY  DICK  coughed,  and  hesitated. 
^  He  had  no  suspicion  that  Iron  Jaw 
had  any  interest  with  Texas  Sam,  but 
knowing  the  man  as  he  did,  he  felt  sure 
that  before  the  race  was  run  Iron  Jaw 
and  Snaggle  Tooth  would  be  in  the 
game  up  to  the  eyes. 

The  drawling  voice  of  Carney  broke 
the  little  hush  that  followed  this  request. 

"You're  from  the  outside,  Texas;  you 
know  all  about  your  own  horse,  and  that 
lets  you  out.  The  selecting  of  a  stake 
holder,  and  such,  most  properly  belongs 
to  Walla  Walla,  that  is  to  say,  such  of 
us  interested  as  more  or  less  live  here. 
The  Sheriff  of  Shoshone,  who  is  present, 
if  he'll  oblige,  is  the  man  that  holds 
my  money,  and  yours,  too,  unless  you 
want  to  crawfish.  Does  that  suit  you, 
Snaky?" 

"It  does,"  the  latter  answered  cheer- 
fully, for,  fully  believing  that  Clatawa 
was  going  to  show  a  clean  pair  of  heels 
to  the  other  horses,  he  wanted  the 
money  where  he  could  get  it  without 
gun-play. 

"That's  settled,  then,"  Carney  said 
blithely,  ignoring  Texas  completely.  He 
turned  to  Teddy  the  Leaper:  "Will  you 
oblige.    Sheriff?" 

The  Sheriff  was  agreeable,  saying 
that  as  soon  as  they  had  completed  de- 
tails they  would  take  the  money  over 
to  Baker's  bank  and  lock  it  up  in  the 
safe.  Baker  promising  to  take  charge 
of  it,  even  if  it  were  at  night. 

"Just  repeat  the  conditions  of  the 
match,"  the  Sheriff  said,  and  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  note  book  and  pencil. 

Carney  seized  the  opportunity  to  say: 

"A  three-cornered  race  between  the 
buckskin  gelding  Pat,  the  black  gelding 
Horned  Toad,  and  the  bay  horse  Clatawa 
at  one  mile  and  a  quarter.  The  stake, 
two  thousand  dollars  a  corner;  winner 
take  all.  To  be  run  one  week  from  to- 
day." 

"Is  that  right,  gentlemen?"  the 
Sheriff  asked;  "all  agreed?" 

"Owners  up — this  is  a  gentleman's 
race,"  Texas  snapped. 

"Satisfactory?"-  the  Sheriff  asked,  his 
eyes  on  Carney.  The  latter  nodded; 
and  Iron  Jaw  winked  at  Snaggle  Tooth. 
Snaky  Dick  could  scarce  credit  his  ears; 
surely  the  gcds  were  looking  with  favor 
upon  his  fortunes;  the  other  riders 
would  be  giving-  him  many  pounds  in 
this  self-accepted  handicap. 


A  T  Sheriff  Teddy's,  suggestion  the  gold 
^~^  was  carried  over  to  Baker's  bank, 
a  stone  building  almost  opposite  the  Del 
Monte;  the  bag  containing  h  was  sealed, 
and  placed  in  a  big  safe,  Baktr  giving 
the  Sheriff  a  receipt  for  six  thousand 
dollars. 

Then  they  went  back  to  the  Del  Moii*« 
for  target  practice  at  the  bottle,  each 
man  implicated  buying  ammunition. 

At  this  time  Carney  had  taken  the 
buckskin  to  his  stable,  going  back  to  the 
saloon. 

Snaggle  Tooth  made  a  short  patriotic 
speech,  the  burden  of  which  was  that 
the  saloon  was  full  of  men  of  eager 
habit  who  had  not  had  a  chance  to  sit 
into  the  game,  and  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  these  mournful  mavericks 
he  would  sell  pools  on  the  race,  for  the 
mere  honorarium  of  five  per  cent. 

Fever  was  in  the  men's  blood ;  if  he 
had  suggested  twenty  per  cent,  it  would 
have  gone. 

Snaggle  Tooth  took  up  his  position  be- 
hind a  faro  table  and  called  out: 

"The  pool  is  open,  with  Clatawa, 
Horned  Toad,  and  Pat  in  the  box.  What 
am  I  bid  for  first  choice?" 

"Twenty  dollars,"  a  voice  cried. 

"Thirty."  another  said, 

"F'orty." 

"Fifty." 

A   dry  rasp  that  alka- 

line  throat   squeakcil  1.      Is 

this  a  horse  race,  or  .     .in'  in 

to  the  plate  at  the  S  " 

"Sold!"  Snaggle  'I  :  i'ed,  know- 

ing well  that  exoiti-'inciil  begat  quick 
action.  "Which  cayus'.-  do  you  favor, 
plunger?" 

"The  range  horse,  Clatawa." 

The  croupier   at  Snaggle   Tooth's  el- 


bow took  the  bidder's  five  twenty-dollar 
gold  pieces  and  passed  him  a  slip  with 
Clatawa's  name  on  it. 

"A  hundred  dollars  in  the  box  and 
second  choice  for  sale,"  Snaggle  Tooth 
drawled,  his  prominent  fang  gleaming 
in  the  lamp  light  as  he  mouthed  the 
words. 

Ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  was 
bid  like  the  quick  popping  of  a  machine 
gun;  at  seventy-five  the  bids  hung  fire, 
and  the  auctioneer,  thumping  the  table 
with  his  bony  fist,  snapped:  "Sold! 
Name  your  jack-rabbit." 

"Horned  Toad,"  came  from  the  bid- 
der of  the   seventy-five. 

"A  hundred  and  seventy-five  in  the 
box,"  Snaggle  Tooth  droned,  "and  the 
buckskin  for  sale.  What  about  it,  you 
pikers — what  about  it?" 

There  seemed  to  be  nothing  about  it, 
unless  silence  was  something.  The  hush 
seemed  to  dampen  the  gambling  spirit 

"What!"  yelped  Snaggle  Tooth;  "two 
thousand  golden  bucks  staked  on  the 
horse  now,  and  no  tin-horn  with  sand 
enough  in  his  gizzard  to  open  his  trap! 
This  is  a  race,  not  a  funeral — who's 
dead?  Bulldog,  you  laid  even  money; 
here's  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  goin' 
a-beggin'.     Ain't  you  got  a  chance?" 

"Ten  dollars?"  Carney  bid  as  if  driven 
into  it. 

"Ten  dollars,  ten  dollars  bid  for  the 
buckskin;  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  in 
the  box,  and  ten  dollars  bid  for  the 
buckskin.     Sold!" 

The  first  pool  was  followed  by  others, 
one  after  another;  the  roulette  table, 
the  keno  game,  and  faro  were  in  the  dis- 
card— their  tables  were  deserted. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  Clatawa 
was  a  hot  favorite,  the  public's  money 
was  all  for  the  Walla  Walla  champion. 
Noting  this  the  Horned  Toad  trio  hung 
back,  bidding  less.  Clatawa  was  sell- 
ing for  a  hundred.  Horned  Toad  about 
fifty,  and  the  buckskin  sometimes 
knocked  down  at  ten  to  Carney,  or 
sometimes  bid  up  to  twenty  by  someone 
tempted  by  the  odds. 

At  last  Carney  slipped  quietly  away, 
having  bought  at  least  twenty  pools  that 
stood  him  between  three  and  four 
thousand  to  a  matter  of  two  hundred. 

IN  the  morning  he  rode  the  buckskin 
out   to    Molly's    cottage    and    turned 
him  over  to  Billy. 

The  boy's  voice  trembled  with  delight 
when  he  was  told  of  what  had  taken 
place. 

"Gee!  now  I  will  get  well,"  he  said; 
"I'll  beat  the  bug  out  now— I'll  have 
heart.  You  see,  Mr.  Carney,  I  got  set 
down  in  California  a  year  ago.  It  was- 
n't my  fault;  I  was  ridin'  for  Timberleg 
Harley,  and  he  give  the  horse  a  bucket 
of  water  before  the  race ;  he  didn't  want 
to  win — was  lettin'  the  horse  run  for 
Sweeny,  layin'  for  a  big  price  later  on. 
He  had  an  interest  in  a  book,  and  they 
took  liberties  with  the  horse's  odds — 
he  was  favorite.  He  didn't  dare  tell 
me  anything  about  it,  the  hound.  When 
I  found  the  horse  couldn't  raise  a  gal- 
lop, hangin'  in  my  hands  like  a  sea  lion, 
I  didn't  ride  him  out  thinkin'  he'd  broke  i 
down.  They  had  me  up  in  the  judges'  i 
stand,  and  sent  for  the  books.  It  looked 
bad.  Timberleg  got  off  by  swearin'  I'd 
pulled  the  horse  to  let  the  other  win; 
-swore  that  I  stood  in  with  the  books 
that  had  overlaid  him.  I  was  give  the 
gate,  and  it  just  broke  my  heart.  I  was 
weak  from  wastin'  away.  And  you 
can't  beat  the  bug  out  if  you  lose  your 
courage;  there  ain't  nothin'  to  it, 
the  bug  'II  win — it's  a  hundred  to  one  on 
him. 

"First  thing,  I'm  goin'  to  give  Waster 
a  ball  to  clean  him  out;  give  him  a  bran 
mash,  too.  He  must  be  like  a  curry- 
comb inside,  grass  and  hay  and  every- 
thing here  is  full  of  this  damn  cactus. 
A  week  aint  much  to  ready-up  a  horse 
for  a  race,  but  he  aint  got  no  fat  to 
work  off,  and  he  knows  the  game.  In  a 
week  he'll  be  as  spry  as  a  kitten.  I'll 
just  play  with  him.  I'll  bunk  with  him, 
too.  If  Slimy  Red  got  wise  to  anythin' 
he'd  slip  him  a  twig  of  locoe,  or  put  a 
.sponge  up  his  nose.  Do  you  know  what 
that  thief  did  once,  Mr.  Carney?  He 
was  a  moonlighter;  he  sneaked  the 
favorite  for  a  race  that  was  to  be  run 
next  day  out  of  his  stall  at  night  and 
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galloped  him  four  miles  with  about  a 
hundred  and  sixty  in  the  saddle.  That 
settled  the  favorite;  he  run  his  race 
same  's  if  he  was  pullin'  a  hearse." 

"That's  a  good  idea,  Billy.  There's 
half-a-dozen  Slimy  Reds  in  Walla  Walla; 
it's  a  good  idea,  only  I'll  do  the  sleeping 
with  the  buckskin.  I'd  be  lonesome 
away  from  him." 

The    boy    objected,    but    Carney    was 


BILLY  was  not  only  a  good  rider,  but 
he  was  a  man  of  much  brains. 
There  was  little  of  the  art  of  training 
that  he  did  not  know,  for  his  father 
had  been  a  trainer  before  him — he  had 
been  brought  up  in  a  stable. 

Fortunately  the  buckskin's  working 
life  had  left  little  to  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  conditioning;  it  was  just  that 
the  sinews  and  muscles  might  have  be- 
come case-hardened,  more  the  muscles 
of  endurance  than   activity. 

But  then  the  race  was  over  a  distance, 
a  mile-and-a-quarter,  where  the  endur- 
ance of  the  thoroughbred  would  tell  over 
Clatawa.  Indeed,  full  of  the  contempt 
which  a  racing  man  has  for  a  cold-blood- 
ed horse,  Billy  did  not  consider  Clatawa 
in  the  race  at  all. 

"That  part  of  it  is  just  found  money," 
he  assured  Carney.  "Clatawa  will  go  off 
with  a  burst  of  speed  like  those  Texas 
half-milers,  and  he'll  commence  to  die 
at  the  mile;  he  hasn't  a  chance" 

As  to  Ding  Dong  it  was  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  black  had  improved 
and  Waster  gone  back  enough  through 
being  thrown  out  of  training  to  bring  the 
two  together.  Anywhere  near  alike  in 
condition  Waster  was  a  fourteen  pound 
better  liorse  than  Ding  Dong.  It  might 
be  that  now,  his  legs  sounder  than  they 
had  ever  been  when  he  was  racing, 
Waster  might  run  the  best  mile-and-a- 
quarter  of  his  life. 

Of  course  this  might  not  be  possible 
in  a  three-quarter  sprint,  for,  at  that 
terrific  rate  of  going,  running  it  from 
end  to  end  at  top  speed,  a  certain 
nervous  or  muscular  system  would  be 
called  upon  that  had  practically  become 
atrophied  through  the  more  leisure  ways 
of  the  trial  work. 

The  little  man  pondered  over  these 
many  things  just  as  a  man  of  com- 
merce might  mentally  canvass  great 
markets,  conveying  his  point  of  view  to 
Carney  generally.  He  would  map  out 
the  race  as  they  sat  together  in  the 
evening. 

"Of  course  Snaky  Dick  will  shoot  out 
from  the  crack  of  the  pistol,  and  try 
to  open  up  a  gap  that'll  break  our 
hearts.  He  won't  dare  to  pull  Clatawa 
in  behind;  a  cold-blooded  horse's  got  the 
heart  of  a  chicken — he'd  quit.  Slimy'll 
carry  Ding  Dong  along  at  a  rate  he 
knows  will  leave  him  enough  for  a 
strong  run  home;  but  he'll  think  that 
he's  only  got  Clatawa  to  beat  and  he'll 
pull  out  of  his  proper  pace — he'll  keep 
within  strikin'  distance  of  Clatawa.  I'll 
let  them  go  on.  I  know  'bout  how  fast 
Waster  can  run  that  mile-and-a-quarter 
from  end  to  end.  Don't  you  worry  if 
you  see  me  ten  lengths  out  of  it  at  the 
mile.  Waster  won  all  his  races  comin' 
through  his  horses  from  behind,  'cause 
he's  game.  When  Clatawa  cracks,  and 
I'm  not  up,  Slimy'll  stop  ridin',  he'll  let 
his  horse  down,  thinkin'  he's  won.  You'll 
see,  Mr.  Carney.  If  a  quarter-of-a-mile 
from  the  finish  po.st  I'm  within  three 
lengths  of  Ding  Dong  and  not  drivin' 
him  you  can  take  all  the  money  in  sight. 
I'll  tell  you  somethin'  else,  Mr.  Carney; 
if  I'm  up  with  Ding  Dong,  and  Slimy 
Red  thinks  I've  got  him,  he'll  try  a  foul." 

"Glad  you  mentioned  it,  little  man," 
Carney  remarked  drily. 

THE  buckskin  was  given  a  long  steady 
gallop  the  day  after  he  had  received 
the  ball  of  physic ;  then  for  three  days  he 
was  given  short  sprinting  runs  and  a 
little  practice  at  breaking  from  the  gun. 
Two  days  before  the  race  he  was  given 
a  mile-and-a-quarter  at  a  little  under 
full  speed;  rated  as  though  he  were  in  a 
race,  the  last  half  a  topping  gallop.  He 
showed  little  distress,  and  cleaned  up  his 
oats  an  hour  later  after  he  had  been 
cooled  off.  Billy  was  in  an  ecstasy  of 
happy  content. 
Nobody  who  was  a  judge  of  a  horse's 
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pace  had  seen  Waster  gallop  his  trial 
over  the  full  course,  for  the  boy  had 
arranged  it  cleverly.  Texas  Sam  and 
Snaky  Dick  both  worked  their  horses 
:n  the  morning,  and  sometimes  gave 
them  a  slow  gallop  in  the  evening. 
Billy  knew  that  at  the  first  peep  of  day 
some  of  the  Clatawa  people  would  be  on 
the  track,  so  he  waited  that  morning 
until  everybody  had  gone  home  to  break- 
fast thinking  all  the  gallops  were  over; 
then  he  slipped  on  to  the  course  and 
covered  the  mile-and-a-quarter  without 
being  seen. 

The  course  was  a  straight  away,  one 
hundred  feet  wide,  lying  outside  of  the 
town  on  the  open  plain,  and  running 
parallel  to  the  one  long  street.  The 
finish  post  was  opposite  the  heart  of  the 
town. 

The  week  was  one  long  betting  carni- 
val; one  heard  nothing  but  betting  jar- 
gon. It  was  horse  morning,  noon,  and 
night. 

Carney  had  acquired  another  riding 
horse,  and  the  Horned  Toad  cabal 
laughed  cynically  at  his  seriousness. 
Iron  Jaw  could  not  understand  it,  for 
Bulldog  had  a  reputation  for  cleverness; 
but  here  he  was  acting  like  a  tenderfoot. 
Once  or  twice  a  suspicion  flashed  across 
hi.=  mind  that  perhaps  Bulldog  had  dis- 
covered something,-  and  meant  to  call 
them  after  they  had  won  the  race.  But 
there  was  Clatawa;  there  was  nothing  to 
cover  up  in  his  case,  and  surely  Carney 
didn't  think  he  could  beat  the  bay  with 
his  buckskin.  Besides  they  weren't  rac- 
ing under  Jockey  Club  rules.  They 
hadn't  guaranteed  anything;  Carney 
had  matched  his  horse  against  the  black, 
and  there  he  was;  names  didn't  count — 
the  horse  was  the  thing. 

Molly  had  heard  about  the  match  and 
had  grown  suspicious  over  Billy's  active 
participation,  fearing  it  might  bring  on 
a  hemorrhage  if  he  rode  a  punishing 
race.  When  she  taxed  Billy  with  this 
he  pleaded  so  hard  for  a  chance  to  help 
out,  assuring  Molly  that  Waster  would 
run  his  own  race,  and  would  need  little 
help  from  him,  that  she  yielded.  When 
she  talked  to  Bulldog  about  it  he  told 
her  he  was  going  to  give  the  whole  stake 
to  Billy,  the  four  thousand,  if  he  won  it. 

AND  then  came  the  day  of  the  great 
match.  From  the  time  the  first 
golden  shafts  of  sunlight  had  streamed 
over  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains,  picking 
out  the  forms  of  Walla  Walla's  struc- 
tures, that  looked  so  like  a  mighty  pack 
of  wolves  sleeping  in  the  plain,  till  well 
on  into  the  afternoon,  the  border  town 
had  been  in  a  ferment.  What  mattered 
whether  there  was  gold  in  the  Coeur  d' 
Alenes  or  not,  whether  the  Nez  Perces 
were  good  Presbyterians  under  the 
leadership,  physically,  of  Chief  Joseph, 
and  spiritually.  Missionary  Mackay,  was 
of  no  moment. 

A  man  lay  cold  in  death,  a  plug  of 
lead  somewhere  in  his  chest,  the  result 
of  a  gambling  row,  but  the  morrow- 
would  be  soon  enough  to  investigate;  to- 
day was  the  day — the  day  of  the  race; 
minor  business  was  suspended. 

It  made  men  thirsty,  this  hot,  parching 
anticipation;  women  had  a  desire  for 
finery.  Doors  stood  open,  for  the 
dwellers  could  not  sit,  but  prowled  in  and 
out,  watching  the  alow,  loitering  clock 
hands  for  four  o'clock. 

One  phrase  was  on  everybody's  lips: 
"1*11  take  that  bet." 

Numerically  the  followers  of  Clatawa 
were  in  the  majority;  but  there  was  a 
weight  of  metal  behind  Horned  Toad 
that  steadied  the  market;  it  came  from 
a  mysterious  source.  Texas  Sam  had 
Iteen  played  for  a  blatant  fool ;  nobody 
had  seen  Horned  Toad  show  a  perform- 
ance that  would  warrant  backing. 

The  little  buckskin  was  looked  upon 
as  a  sacrifice  to  his  owner's  well-known 
determination,  his  wild  gambling  spirit, 
that  once  roused  could  not  be  bluffed. 
They  pitied  Carney  because  they  liked 
him;  but  what  was  the  use  of  stringing 
with  H  man  who  held  the  weakest  hand. 
And  yet  when  somebody,  growing  rash, 
offered  ten  to  one  against  the  buckskin, 
a  man,  quite  as  calm  and  serene  as  Bull- 
dog Carney  himself,  looking  like  a  placer 
miner  who  worked  a  rocker  on  some  bend 
of  the  Columbia,  would  say,  diffidently, 
"I'll  take  that  bet."  And  he  would  make 
)'<iod- -one  yellow  cMirlc  or  fifty.      It  WH« 


almost  ominous,  the  quiet  seriousness  of 
this  man  who  said  his  name  was  Oregon, 
just  Oregon. 

"Talk  of  gamblers,"  Iron  Jaw  said 
with  a  spluttering  laugh,  and  he  pointed 
to  the  street  where  little  knots  of  people 
stood,  close  packed  against  some  two, 
who,  money  in  hand,  were  backing  their 
faith.  Then  the  fatty  laugh  chilled  into 
a  cold-blooded  sneer: 

"Snaggle  Tooth,  we'll  learn  these  tin- 
horns somethin';  to-morrow  your  safe 
won't  be  big  enough  to  hold  it.  But  say, 
don't  let  that  Texas  brayin'  ass  have  no 
more  boozi." 

"If  you  ask  me,  Blake,  I  think  he's 
yeller.  He's  plumb  babyfied  now  be- 
cause of  Carney — sober  he'd  quit." 

"Carney  won't  turn  a  hair  when  we 
win." 

"Course  he  won't.  But  you  can't  get 
that  into  Texas's  noddle  with  a  funnel — 
he's  hoodooed;  wants  me  to  plant  a 
couple  of  gun-men  at  the  finish  for  fear 
Bulldog'll  grab  him." 

"Look  here.  Snaggle,  that  coyote — 
hell !  I  know  the  breed  of  them  outlaws, 
they'd  rather  win  a  race  crooked  than 
by  their  horse  gallopin'  in  front — he  just 
can't  trust  himself;  he's  afraid  he'll  foul 
the  others  when  the  chance  flashes  on 
him.  You  just  tell  him  that  we  can't 
stand  to  kiss  twenty  thousand  good-bye 
because  of  any  Injun  trick;  the  Sheriff 
wouldn't  stand  for  it  for  a  minute;  he'd 
turn  the  money  over  to  the  second  horse 
quick  as  a  wolf'd  grab  a  calf  by  the 
throat." 

THAT  was  the  atmosphere  on  that 
sweet-breathed  August  day  in  the 
archaic  town  of  Walla  Walla. 

It  was  a  perfectly  conceived  race ; 
three  men  in  it  and  each  one  confident 
that  he  held  a  royal  flush ;  each  one  cer- 
tain that,  bar  crooked  work,  he  could 
win. 

The  sporting  Commandant  of  the  U.S. 
Cavalry  troop  had  been  appointed  judge 
of  the  finish  at  the  Sheriff's  suggestion. 
And  another  officer  was  to  fire  the  start- 
ing gun. 

It  was  a  springy  turf  course,  just  the 
going  to  suit  Waster,  whose  legs  had 
been  dicky.  On  a  hard  course,  built  up 
of  clay  and  sand,  guiltless  of  turf,  the 
fierce  hammering  of  the  hoofs  might  even 
yet  heat  up  his  legs,  though  they  looked 
sound ;  his  clutching  hoofs  might  cup  out 
unrooted  earth  and  bow  a  tendon. 

An  hour  before  race  time  people  had 
flocked  to  the  goal  where  would  be  set- 
tled the  ownership  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars by  the  gallant  steed  that  first 
caught  the  judge's  eye  as  he  flashed  past 
the  post.  Even  Lieutenant-Governor 
Moore  was  there;  that  magnificent  Nez 
Perces,  Chief  Jo.seph,  sat  his  half-blood- 
ed horse,  a  six-foot-three  bronze  Apollo, 
every  inch  a  king  in  his  beaded  buck- 
skins and  his  eagle  feathers.  The  pic- 
ture was  Homeric,  grand,  and  behind  the 
canvas  the  subtle  duplicity  of  gold  wor- 
shippers. 

At  half-past  three  a  hush  fell  over  the 
chattering,  betting,  vociferating  throng, 
as  the  judge,  a  tall  soldierly  figure  of  a 
man,  called: 

"Bring  out  the  horses  for  this  race:  it 
is  time  to  go  to  the  post!" 

Clatawa  was  the  first  to  push  from 
behind  the  throng  to  the  course  where 
the  judge  stood.  He  was  a  beautiful, 
high-spirited  bay  with  black  points,  and 
a  broad  line  of  white  starting  from  a 
star  from  his  forehead  adown  his  some- 
what Roman  nose.  Two  men  led  him, 
one  on  either  side,  and  a  blanket  cov- 
ered his  form. 

Then  Horned  Toad  was  led  forward 
by  a  stable  man;  beneath  a  loose  blanket 
showed  the  outline.s  of  a  small  saddle. 
The  horse  walked  with  the  unconcerned 
step  of  one  accustomed  to  crowds,  and 
noise,  and  blare.  Beside  him  strode 
Texas  Sam,  a  long  coat  draping  his 
form. 

Behind  Horned  Toad  came  the  buck- 
skin, at  his  heels  Bulldog  Carney,  and 
beside  Carney  a  figure  that  might  h.ive 
been  an  eager  boy  out  for  the  holiday. 
The  buckskin  walked  with  the  same  iii- 
eiifferencc  Horned  Toad  had  shown. 

As  he  was  brought  to  a  stand  he  lifted 
his  long,  lean  neck,  threw  up  the  flopped 
ears,  spread  his  no.xtrils,  and  with  his  big 
bright  eyes  gazed  far  down  the  track, 
■^'^  like   a   hu ii.i..,.i   jajd  out  on   the 


""95  An  Hour! 


"Every  hour  I  spent  on  my  I.  C.  S.  Course  has  been  worth 
$95  to  me !  My  position,  my  $5,000  a  year  income,  my 
home,  my  family's  happiness— I  owe  it  all  to  my  spare  time 
training  with  the  International  Correspondence  Schools !" 

Every  mail  brings  letters  from  some  of  the  two  million  I.  C.  S. 
students  telling  of  promotions  or  increases  in  salary  as  the  rewards 
of  spare  time  study. 

What  are  you  doing  with  the  hours  after  supper?  Can  you 
afford  to  let  them  slip  by  unimproved  when  you  can  easily  make 
them  mean  so  much  ? 

For  27  years  men  in  offices,  stores,  shops,  factories,  mines, 
railroads,  in  the  Army  and  Navy— in  every  line  of  technical  and 
commercial  work— have  been  winning  promotion  and  increased 
salaries  through  the  I.  C.  S.  Over  100,000  men  and  women  are 
getting  ready  right  now  in  the  same  way  for  the  better  jobs  ahead ! 

Your  Chance  is  Here! 
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INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

I  D«pt  N ,  74S  St.  C«tl»riD«  Si.  .  W.  MMtml.  C*a. 
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I.  C.  S.  will  come  to  you.  No  matter 
what  your  handicaps,  or  how  small 
your  means,  we  have  a  plan  to  meet  't 
your  circumstances.  No  matter  how  lu 
limited  your  previous  education,  the  i  ll 
simply  written,  wonderfully  illus- 
trated I.  C.  S.  textbooks  make  it  easy 
to  learn.  No  matter  what  career  you 
may  choose,  some  one  of  jour  280 
Courses  will  surely  suit  your  needs. 
One  hour  a  day  spent  with  the 
I.  C.  S.  will  prepare  you  for  the 
position  you  want  in  the  work  you 
like  best.  Yes,  it  will !  Put  it  up  to  i 
us  to  prove  it.  Mark  and  mail  this 
"oupon  now!  I 
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Makes  Friends  of  Its  Owners'''' 


The  accumulated  experience  of  thousands  of  Overland 
owners  is  the  most  important  factor  that  enters  into 
the  construction  of  the  Overland  Model  90.  This 
car  will  meet  your  ideals  of  motor  car  appearance  as 
well  as  your  ideals  of  efficient  and  dependable  service. 
It  couples  luxurious  riding  comfort  with  power  and  re- 
liability on  steep  hills  and  rough  roads.  Its  low  price 
is  made  possible  by  our  facilities  for  volume  produc- 
tion which  public  appreciation  of  Overland  cars  has 
built  up. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND  LIMITED 
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plain,  as  if  wondering  where  was  the 
circular  course  he  loved  so  well.  He 
knew  it  was  a  race — that  he  was  going 
to  battle  with  those  of  his  own  kind. 
The  tight  cinching  of  the  little  saddle  on 
his  back,  the  bandages  on  his  shins,  the 
sponging  out  of  his  mouth,  the  little 
sprinting  gallops  he  had  had — all  these 
touches  had  brought  back  to  his  memory 
the  game  his  rich,  warm,  thoroughbred 
blood  loved.  His  very  tail  was  arched 
with  the  thrill  of  it. 

"Mount  your  horses;  it  is  time  to  go 
to  the  post!"  Judge  Cummings  called, 
watch  in  hand. 

'TpHE  blanket  was  swept  from 
■^  Clatawa's  back,  showing  nothing 
but  a  wide,  padded  surcingle,  with  a 
little  pocket  either  side  for  his  rider's 
feet.  And  Snaky  Dick,  dropping  his 
coat,  stood  almost  as  scantily  attired; 
a  pair  of  buckskin  trunks  being  the  only 
garment  that  marked  his  brown, 
monkey-like  form. 

Horned  Toad  carried  a  racing  saddle, 
and  from,  a  snaffle  bit  the  reins  ran 
through  the  steel  rings  of  a  martingale. 

At  this  Carney  smiled,  and  more  than 
one  in  the  crowd  wondered  at  this  get- 
up  for  a  supposed  cow-pony. 

Then,  when  Texas  threw  his  long  coat 
to  a  stable  man,  and  stood  up  a  slim 
lath  of  a  man,  clad  in  light  racing  boots, 
thin,  white  racing  breeches,  and  a  loose 
silk  jacket,  people  stared  again.  It  was 
as  if,  by  necromancy,  he  had  suddenly 
wasted  from  off  his  bones  forty  pounds 
of  flesh. 

But  there  was  still  further  magic 
waiting  the  curious  throng,  for  now  the 
buckskin,  stripped  of  his  blanket,  show- 
ed atop  his  well-ribbed  back  a  tiny  mat- 
ter of  pigskin  that  looked  like  a  huge 
postage  stamp.  And  the  little  figure  of 
a  man,  one  foot  in  Carney's  hands,  was 
lifted  lightly  to  the  saddle,  where  he 
sat  in  attire  the  duplicate  of  Texas 
Sam's. 

With  a  bellow  of  rage  Iron  Jaw  push- 
ed forward,  crying: 

"Hold  there!  What  th'  hell  are  you 
doin'  on  that  horse,  you  damn  runt? 
Get  down!" 

He  reached  a  huge  paw  to  the  rider's 
thigh,  as  though  he  would  yank  him  out 
of  the  saddle. 


rjIS  fingers  had  scarce  touched  the 
••  ■*■  boy's  leg  when  his  hands  were 
thrown  up  in  the  air,  and  he  reeled  back 
from  a  scimitar-like  cut  on  his  wind- 
pipe from  the  flat  open  hand  of  Carney, 
and  choking,  sputtering  an  oath  of  rag- 
ing astonishment,  he  found  himself 
looking  into  the  bore  of  a  gun,  and 
heard  a  voice  that  almost  hissed  in  its 
constrained  passion: 

"You  coarse  butcher!  You  touch  that 
boy  and  you'll  wake  up  in  hell.  Now 
stand  back,  and  make  to  Judge  Cum- 
mings any  complaint  you  have." 

Snaggle  Tooth  and  Death-on-the-trail 
had  pushed  to  Iron  Jaw's  side,  their 
bands  on  their  guns,  and  Carney,  full  of 
a  passion  rare  with  him,  turned  on 
them: 

"Draw,  if  you  want  that,  or  lift  your 
hands,  damn  quick!" 

Surlily  they  dropped  their  half-drawn 
guns  back  into  their  pig-skin  pockets. 
And  Oregon,  who  had  thrust  forward, 
drew  close  to  the  two  and  said  some- 
thing in  a  low  voice  that  brought  a 
bitter  look  of  hatred  into  the  face  of 
Snaggle    Tooth. 

But  Oregon  looked  him  in  the  eye  and 
said  audibly:  "That's  the  last  call  to 
chuck — don't  forget." 

Iron  Jaw  was  now  appealing  to  the 
judge: 

"This  match  was  for  owners  up." 

He  beckoned  forward  the  stake- 
holder: 

"Aint  that  so.  Sheriff — owners  up?" 
"That    was    the    agreement,"    Teddy 
sustained. 

"Wasn't  that  the  bargain,  Carney?" 
Iron  Jaw  asked,  turning  on  Bulldog. 

"It  was." 

"Then  what  th'  hell  're  you  doin' 
afoot — and  that  monkey  up?"  And 
Iron  Jaw  jerked  a  thumb  viciously  over 
his  shoulder  at  the  little  man  on  Waster. 

pARNEY'S  head  lifted,  and  the  bony 
^  contour  of  his  lower  jaw  thrust  out 
like  the  ram  of  a  destroyer. 


"Mr.  Blake,"  he  said  quietly,  "don't 
use  any  foul  words  when  you  speak  to 
me — we're  not  good  enough  pals  for 
that;  if  you  do  I'll  ram  those  crooked 
teeth  of  yours  down  your  throat. 
Secondly  that's  the  owner  of  the  buck- 
skin sitting  on  his  back.  But  the  owner 
of  Horned  Toad  is  sitting  in  a  chair 
dovTO  in  Portland,  a  man  named  Reilly, 
and  that  thing  on  Ding  Dong's  back  is 
Slimy  Red,  a  man  who  has  been  warned 
off  evciy  track  in  the  West.  He  doesn't 
own  a  ha:r  in  the  horse's  tail." 

Iron  Jaw's  face  paled  with  a  sudden 
compelling  thought  that  Carney,  know- 
ing all  tins,  and  still  betting  his  money, 
held  cards  to  beat  him. 

The  judge  now  asked:  "Do  you  ob- 
ject to  the  rider  of  Horned  Toad,  Mr. 
Carney?" 

"No,  sir — let  him  ride.  Im  not  trying 
to  win  their  money  on  a  technicality, 
cut  on  a  h(;rse." 

"Well,  the  agreement  vr.s  owners  up, 
you  admit?" 

"I  do,"  Carney  answered. 

"Did  this  boy  on  the  buckskin's  back 
own  him  when  the  match  was  made?" 

"He  did." 

"Is  there  any  proof  of  the  transac- 
tion, the  sale?"  Major  Cummings  asked. 

"Let  me  have  that  envelope  I  asked 
you  to  keep,"  Carney  said,  addressing 
the  Sheriff.  * 

When  Teddy  drew  from  a  pocket  the 
sealed  envelope,  Carney  tore  it  open, 
and  passed  to  the  judge  the  bill  of  sale 
to  MacKay  of  the  buckskin.  Its  date 
showed  that  it  had  been  executed  the 
day  the  match  was  made,  and  Teddy, 
when  questioned,  said  he  had  received  it 
on  that  date,  and  before  the  match  was 
made. 

"It  was  a  plant,"  Iron  Jaw  objected: 
"that  proves  it.  Why  did  he  put  it  in 
the  Sheriff's  hands — why  didn't  the  boy 
keep  it — it  was  his?" 

"Because  I  had  a  hunch  I  was  going 
up  against  a  bunch  of  crooks,"  Carney 
answered  suavely;  "crooks  who  played 
win,  tie,  or  wrangle,  and  knew  they 
would  claim  the  date  was  forged  when 
they  were  beat  at  their  own  game.  And 
there  was  another  reason." 

Carney  drew  a  second  paper  from  the 
envelope,  and  passed  it  to  the  judge.  It 
was  a  brief  note  stating  that  if  any- 
thing happened  Carney  his  money,  if 
the  buckskin  won.  was  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  owner,  Billy  MacKay. 

When  the  judge  lifted  his  eyes 
Carney  said,  with  an  apologetic  little 
smile:  "You  see,  the  boy's  got  the 
bug,  and  he's  up  against  it.  Molly 
Burdan  is  keeping  both  him  and  his 
sister,  and  she  can't  afford  it." 

Major  Cummings  coughed,  and  there 
was  a  httle  husky  rasp  in  his  voice  as 
he  said  quietly: 

"The  objection  to  the  rider  of  the 
buckskin  horse  is  disallowed.  This 
paper  proves  he  is  the  legitimate  owner 
and  entitled  to  ride.  Go  down  to  the 
post. 

A    YELL    of    delight    went    up    from 

H,  „""'"-'^'.^V*'^*^-  The  men  of  Walla 
Walla  and  the  riders  of  the  plains  who 
had  trooped  in,  were  sports;  thev 
grasped  the  idea  that  the  gambling 
clique  had  been  caught  at  their  own 
game;  that  the  intrepid  Bulldog  had 
put   one   over  on    them.      Besides,    now 

u,  ^.*^°"i^!^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  race  was  for 
blood.  The  heavy  betting  had  started 
more  than  one  whisper  that  perhaps  it 
wa.s  a  bluff ;  some  of  the  Clatawa  people, 
believing  in  the  invincibility  of  their 
horse,   had    hinted   that    perhaps   there 

Z^f  ""i^r?  r  ^'""  ^^^  ^^'"  other  hor.ses 
to  foul  Clatawa  and  one  of  them  go  on 
and  win,  though  few  would  admit  that 
th^puMr  '^  ^  ""'''''  *^  '^old-decking 
But   accident   had   thrown    the   cards 

f/l°«  •  u  *"^'f'  l^  *"*  to  be  a  race  to 
the  finish,  and  the  stakes  represented 
real  money. 

Before  they  could  start  quite  openly 
Carney  stepped  close  to  the  rider  of 
Horned  load    and  said,  in  even  tones:  ; 

work  I  11  be  here  at  the  finish  waiting 
lor  you.     If  you  can  win,  win;  but  ride 

^  .."t'-S  u'  *""  y°"'"  "'^^<'''  ""'fie  again." 

I  II  be  hangin'  round  the  finish  post, 
too,    Oregon  muttered  abstractedly;  but 
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both  Iron  Jaw  and  Snaggle  Tooth  could 
hear  him. 

'TpHE    three   horses   passed    down    the 

*■  course,  Clatawa  sidling  like  a  boat 
in  a  choppy  sea,  champing  at  his  bit 
irritably,  flecks  of  white  froth  snapping 
from  his  lips,  and  his  tail  twitching  and 
swishing,  indicating  his  excitable  tem- 
perament: Horned  Toad  and  Waster 
walked  with  that  springy  lift  to  the 
pasterns  that  indicated  the  perfection 
of  breathing.  Indians  and  cowboys 
raced  up  and  down  the  plain,  either  side 
of  the  course  on  their  ponies,  bandying 
words  in  a  very  ecstasy  of  delight.  Old 
Walla  Walla  had  come  into  its  own; 
the  greatest  sport  on  earth  was  theirs 
in  all  its  glory. 

After  a  time  the  three  horses  were 
seen  to  turn  far  down  the  course;  they 
criss-crossed,  and  wove  In  and  out  a 
few  times  as  they  were  being  placed  by 
the  starter.  The  excitable  Clatawa 
was  giving  trouble;  sometimes  he  rear- 
ed straight  up;  then,  with  a  few  buck- 
ing jumps,  fought  for  his  head.  But 
the  sinewy  Snaky  Dick  was  always  his 
master. 

Atop  the  little  buckskin  the  boy  was 
.scarce  discernible  at  that  distance,  as 
he  sat  low  crouched  over  his  horse's 
wither.  Almost  like  an  equine  statue 
stood  Waster,  so  still,  so  sleepy-like, 
that  those  who  had  taken  long  odds 
about  him  felt  a  depression. 

Horned  Toad  was  scarcely  still  for  an 
instant;  his  wary  rider,  Texas,  was 
keeping  him  on  his  toes,  not  letting  him 
chill  out;  but,  like  the  buckskin's  jockey, 
his  eye  was  always  on  the  man  with  the 
gun.  They  were  old  hands  at  the  game, 
both  of  them;  they  paid  little  attention 
to  the  antics  of  Clatawa — the  starter 
was  the  whole  works. 

Clatawa  had  broken  away  to  be  pulled 
up  in  thirty  yards.  Now,  as  he  came 
back,  his  wily  rider  wheeled  him  sud- 
denly short  of  the  starting  line,  and  the 
thing  that  he  had  cunningly  planned 
came  otf.  The  starter,  finger  on  trig- 
ger, was  mentally  pulled  out  of  himself 
by  this;  his  finger  gripped  spasmodi- 
cally; those  at  the  finish  post  saw  a 
puff  of  smoke,  and  a  white-nosed  horse, 
well  out  in  front,  off  to  a  flying  start. 

The  backers  of  Clatawa  yelled  in 
delight. 

"Good  old  Snaky  Dick!"  some  one 
cried. 

"Clatawa  beat  the  gun!"  another 
roared. 

"They'll  never  catch  him — never 
catch  him!  He'll  win  off  by  himself!" 
was  droned. 

BEHIND,  seemingly  together,  half  the 
width  of  the  track  separating  them, 
galloped  the  black  and  the  buckskin.  It 
looked  as  if  Waster  raced  alone,  as  if 
^e  had  lost  his  rider,  so  low  along  his 
wither  and  neck  lay  the  boy,  his  weight 
eased  high  from  the  short  stirrups.  A 
hand  on  either  side  of  the  lean  neck,  he 
seemed  a  part  of  his  mount.  He  was 
whispering,  "Ste-a-dy  boy!  stead-d-dy 
boy!  stead-d-dy  boy!"  a  soft,  low  mon- 
otonous sing-sing  through  his  clinched 
teeth,  his  crouch  discounting  the  handi- 
cap of  a  strong  wind  that  was  blowing 
down  the  track. 

He  could  feel  the  piece  of  smooth-mov- 
ing machinery  under  him  flatten  out  in 
a  long  rhythmic  stride,  and  his  heart 
sanur,  for  he  knew  it  was  the  old  Waster 
he  had  ridden  to  victory  more  than 
once:  that  same  powerful  stride  that  ate 
up  the  course  with  little  friction.  He 
was  rating  his  horse.  "Clatawa  will 
come  back."  he  kept  thinking: 
"Clatawa  will  come  back!" 

He  himself,  who  had  ridden  hundreds 
of  races,  and  working  gallops  and  trials 
beyond  count,  knew  that  the  chestnut 
was  rating  along  of  his  own  knowledge 
at  a  pace  that  would  cover  the  mile-and- 
a-quarter  in  under  2.14.  Methodically 
he  was  running  his  race.  Clatawa  was 
sprinting;  he  had  cut  out  at  a  gait  that 
would  carry  him  a  mile,  if  he  could  keep 
it  up,  close  to  1.40.  Too  fast,  for  the 
tiack  Was  slow,  being  turf. 

He  watched  Horned  Toad;  that  was 
what  he  had  to  beat,  he  knew. 

Texas  had  reasoned  somewhat  along 
the  same  lines;  but  his  brain  was  more 
flighty.       As  Clatawa  opened  a  gap  of 
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a  dozen  lengths,  running  like  a  wild 
horse,  Texas  grew  anxious;  he  shook 
up  his  mount  and  increased  his  pace. 

The  buckskin  reached  into  his  bridle 
at  this,  as  though  he  coaxed  for  a  little 
more  speed,  but  the  boy  whispered, 
"Steady,  lad,  steady!"  and  let  Horned 
Toad  creep  away  a  length,  two  lengths; 
and  always  in  front  the  white-faced 
horse,  Clatawa,  was  galloping  on  and 
on  with  a  high  deer-like  lope  that  was 
impressive. 

A  T  the  finish  post  people  were  ac- 
■'*  claiming  the  name  of  Clatawa. 
They  could  see  the  little  buckskin  trail- 
ing fifteen  lengths  behind,  and  Horned 
Toad  was  between  the  two. 

Carney  watched  the  race  stoically.  It 
was  being  run  just  as  Billy  had  fore- 
cast; there  was  nothing  in  this  to  shake 
his  faith. 

Somebody  cried  out:  "Buckskin's 
cut  of  it!  I'll  lay  a  thousand  to  a 
hundred  against  him." 

"I'll  take  it,"  Carney  declared. 

"I'll  lay  the  same,"  Snaggle  Tooth 
yelled. 

"You're  on,"  came  from  Carney. 

And  even  as  they  bet  the  buckskin 
had  lost  a  length. 

Half-a-mile  had  been  covered  by  the 
horses;'  three-quarters;  and  now  it 
.seemed  to  the  watchers  that  the  black 
was  creeping  up  on  Clatawa,  the  lat- 
ter's  rider,  who  had  been  almost  invis- 
ible, riding  Indian  fashion  lying  along 
the  back  of  his  horse,  was  now  in  view; 
his  shoulders  were  up.  Surely  a  quirt 
had  switched  the  air  once. 

Yes,  the  Toad  was  creeping  up — his 
rider  was  making  his  run:  they  could 
.see  Texas's  arms  sway  as  he  shook  up 
his  mount. 

Why  was  the  boy  on  the  little  buck- 
skin riding  like  one  asleep?  Had  he 
lost  his  whip — had  he  given  up  all  idea 
of  winning? 

They  were  at  the  mile;  but  a  short 
quarter   away. 

A  moan  went  up  from  many  throats, 
mixed  with  hoarse  curses,  for  Clat- 
awa was  plainly  in  trouble;  he  was 
floundering;  the  monkey  man  on  his 
back  was  playing  the  quirt  against  his 
ribs,  the  gyrations  checking  the  horse 
instead  of  helping  him. 

And  the  Toad,  galloping  true  and 
straight,  was  but  a  length  behind. 

Watching  this  battle,  almost  in  hush- 
ed silence,  gasping  in  the  smothered 
tenseness,  the  throng  went  mentally 
blind  to  the  little  buckskin.  Now  some- 
body cried  : 

"God!  look  at  the  other  one  comin'! 
Look  at  him — lo-ok  at  him,  men!" 

IT  IS  voice  ran  up  the  scale  to  a  shrill 
■11  scream.  Other  eyes  lengthened 
their  vision,  and  their  owners  gasped. 

Clatawa  seemed  to  be  running  back- 
wards, so  fast  the  little  buckskin  raced 
by  him  as  he  dropped  out  of  it,  beaten. 

And  Horned  Toad  was  but  three 
lengths  in  front  now.  Three  lengths? 
It  was  two — it  was  one.  Now  the  buck- 
skin's nose  rose  and  fell  on  the  black's 
quarter:  now  the  mouse-colored  muzzle 
was  at  his  girth ;  now  their  heads  rose 
nnd  fell  together,  as,  stride  for  stride, 
they  battled  for  the  lead:  Texas  driv- 
ing his  mount  with  whip  and  spur,  cut- 
ting the  flanks  of  his  horse  with  cruel 
blows  in  a  frantic  endeavor  to  lift  him 
home  a  winner. 

How  still  the  boy  sat  Waster;  how 
well  he  must  know  that  he  had  the  race 
won  to  nur.se  him  like  a  babe.  No  sway- 
ing of  the  body  to  throw  him  out  of 
stride;  no  flash  of  the  whip  to  startle 
him — to  break  his  heart;  the  brave  little 
horse  was  doing  it  all  himself.  And 
the  boy,  creature  of  brains,  was  wise 
iTiough  to  sit  still. 

They  could  hear  the  pound  of  hoofs 
on  the  turf  like  the  beat  of  twin  drums; 
they  could  .see  the  eager  strife  in  the 
faces  of  the  two  brave,  stout-hearted 
thoroughbreds:  and  then  the  buckskin's 
head  nodding  in  front;  his  lean  neck 
was  clear  of  the  black,  and  he  was 
galloping  straight  as  an  arrow. 

"The  Toad  is  beat!"  went  up  from 
a  dozen  throats.  "The  buckskin  wins  - 
the  buckskin  wins!"  became  a  clamor. 

Pandemonium  broke  loose.  It  was 
stilled  by  a  demoniac  cry,  a  curse,  from 
some  strong-voiced  man.  The  black  had 
swerved  full  in  on  to  the  buckskin;  they 


saw  Texas  clutch  at  the  rider.  Curses, 
cries  of  "Foul!"  rose;  it  was  an  angry 
roar  like  caged  animals  at  war. 

CARNEY,  watching,  found  his  fingers 
rubbing  the  butt  of  his  gun.  The 
buckskin  had  been  thrown  out  of  his 
stride  in  the  collision:  he  stumbled;  his 
head  shot  dovrtt — almost  to  his  knees  he 
went:  then  he  was  galloping  again,  the 
two  horses  locked   together. 

Fifty  feet  away  from  the  finish  post 
they  were  locked:  twenty  feet. 

The  cries  of  the  throng  were  hushed ; 
they  scarce  breathed. 

Locked  together  they  passed  the  post, 
the  buckskin's  neck  in  front.  Their 
speed  had  been  checked ;  in  a  dozen  yards 
they  were  stopped,  and  the  boy  pitched 
headlong  from  the  buckskin's  back,  one 
foot  still  tangled  in  the  martingale  of 
Horned  Toadw 

Men  closed  in  frantically.  A  man — it 
was  Oregon— twisted  Carney's  gun  sky- 
ward crying:  "Leave  that  coyote  to  the 
boys." 

He  was  right.  In  vain  Iron  Jaw  and 
Death-on-the-trail  sought  to  battle  back 
the  tense-faced  men  who  reached  for 
Texas.  Iron  Jaw  and  Death-on-the- 
trail  were  swallowed  up  in  a  seething 
mass  of  clamoring  devils.  Gun  play 
was  out  of  the  question:  humans  were 
like  herrings  packed  in  a  barrel. 

Major  Cummings,  cool  and  quick- 
witted, had  called  shrilly  "Troopers!" 
and  a  little  cordon  of  men  in  cavalry 
uniform  had  Texas  in  the  centre  of  a 
guarding   circle. 

Carney,  on  his  knees  beside  the  boy 
was  guarding  the  lad  from  the  mad, 
trampling  fighting  men;  striking  with 
the  butt  of  his  pistol.  And  then  a 
woman's  shrill  voice  rose  clear  above 
the  tumult,  crying: 

"Back,  you  cowards — you  brutes:  the 
boy  is  dying:  give  him  room — give  him 
air!" 

Her  bleached  hair  was  down  her  back, 
her  silk  finery  was  torn  like  a  battered 
flag,  for  she  had  fought  her  way 
through  the  crowd  to  the  boy's  side. 

"Don't  lift  him— he's  got  a  hem- 
orrhage!" she  shrilled,  as  Carney  put 
his  arms  beneath  the  little  lad.  "Drive 
the  men  back — give  him  air!"  she  com- 
manded, and  turned  Billy  flat  on  his 
back,  tearing  from  her  shoulders  a  rich 
scarf  to  place  beneath  his  head.  The 
lad's  lips,  coated  with  red  froth, 
twitched  in  a  weak  smile;  he  reached 
out  a  thin  hand,  and  Molly,  sitting  at 
his  head,  drew  it  into  her  lap. 

"Just  sit  still,  Billy.  You'll  be  all 
right,  boy;  just  lie  still;  don't  speak," 
she  admonished. 

SHE  could  hear  the  lad's  throat  click, 
click,  click  at  each  breath,  the  omin- 
ous tick,  tick  of  "the  bug's"  work ;  and 
at  each  half-stifled  cough  the  red-tinged 
yeasty  sputum  bubbled  up  from  the  life 
well. 

The  fighting  clamor  was  dying  down; 
shame-faced  men  were  widening  the 
circle  about  the   lad   and   Molly. 

The  judge's  voice  was  heard  saying: 

"The  buckskin  won  the  race,  gentle- 
men." And  he  added,  strong  condemna- 
tion in  his  voice: 

"If  Horned  Toad  had  been  first  I 
would  have  disqualified  him:  it  was 
a  deliberate  foul." 

The  cavalry  men  had  got  Texas  away, 
mounted,  and  rushed  him  out  to  the 
barracks  for  protection. 

"Get    a    stretcher,    someone,    please," 
Molly  asked  of  the  crowd. 

"Billy  will  be  all  right,  but  we  must 
keep  him  flat  on  his  back." 

"You'll  be  all  right,  Billy,"  she  added, 
bending  her  head  till  her  lips  touched 
the  boy's  forehead,  and  her  ma.ss  of 
peroxided  hair  hid  the  hot  tears  that 
fell  from  the  blue  eyes  that  many 
thought  only  capable  of  cupidity  and 
guile. 
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A  SAUCE  that  makes 

"Plain  food"  delicious 


OU  will  find  that  Lea  & 
Perrins'  Sauce  deliciously 
transforms  the  flavor  of 
many  plain  dishes.  Such 
dishes  as  stews,  hashes, 
cold  meats, croquettes  and 
all  fish  and  cheese  dishes, 
havea  newandappetizing^ 
flavor  when  a  few  drops  of 
Lea  &  Perrins' are  added. 


The  Original  and  Genuine  Worcestershire 

Lea  &  Perrins'  Sauce  is  a 
keen  appetizer — a  delightful 
relish  and  considered  in- 
dispensable by  Hotels  and 
Restaurants  noted  for  their 
cuisine.  You  should  al- 
ways have  a  bottle  of  Lea 
&   Perrins'  in  yoitr  kitchen. 


137  Mccm  St. 

MONTREAL.  Que. 
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Covers  Brass  Radiator 

^"'y     $17  w?th^Cap 

WHY    BUY    A    NEW    CAR 

Your    (iarage   Can  Supply    You 

Write  for  Circular  B 
The  Burrowes  Manufacturing  C*. 

611  King  West,  TORONTO 
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CARRY  this  handy 
little  vest  pocket 
box  with  you  everj'- 
where  you  go.  Valve 
Insides  may  be  lost  or 
damaged  throuffh 
carelessness.  Be  pre- 
pared for  this  emerg- 
ency by  having  a 
small  supply  wherever 
you  are. 

Price : 

45  cents  per  box  of  fivr 

Inaidi'S 

A.  Schrader's  Son  Inc. 
334  King  St.,  East,  Toronto 

London,  Ens     NcwYorV. 
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Shock  Absorber 


^^ADl  MA^^' 


The  Hauler  Guarantee:  "Absolule  aaliilaction  or  year  money  back.'' 

SUPPOSE  your  garageman  gave  you  a  check  for  30 
cents  every  time  you  spent  a  dollar  for  tires  and  re- 
pairs? Suppose  he  gave  you  a  check  each  year  for  a  third  of  the  depreci- 
ation you  know  has  taken  place  in  your  Ford  Car  or  Ford  One-Ton  Truck?  It 
amounts  to  exactly  the  same  thing  when  you  equip  with  Ilassler  Shock  A\>- 
sorbers.  At  least  30%  of  your  tire  and  repair  cost  is  saved  outright,  because 
the  road  shocks  and  vibrations  are  cushioned  before  they  reach  the  vital  and 
weighty  parts  of  the  machine.  This  elimination  of  vibration  also  reduces 
.««o!M„j  the  depreciation  loss  in  the  same  proportion.  There  is  real  econ- 
^^^»*ft.  omy — a  real  worth  while  saving!  Of  course,  you  know  how 
"      '  much  more  satisfactory  your  car  will  ride  if  j-ou  have 

Hasslers  on  it.     The  added  comfort  alone  is  worth 
far  more  than  they  cost. 

10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

Don't  ride  without  Hasslers  because  someone  tries  to  discourage  you. 
?7JJbA      Jf^    r~]     "^^VO    They  are  a  quality  product — worth  their  price.     TheHassIerdealer 
HASSLERS        fL.JtT-'MT^-r^-H       in  your  vicinity  will  put  them  on  for  10-days*  trial.     Your  money  re- 
'double        r     *    x/    I     "i       lunded  if  you  say  so.    Write  for  name  of  dealer  and  Trial  Blank. 
O/'TWINr    (J  \J 

For  Ford  rSn Tiuclcs.Too ! 
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ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Ltd. 

1363  Sherman  Ave.,  North 

Hamilton,  Ontario,  CANADA 


The  Old-time  Painier  says: — 

MAPLE  LEAF  PAINT 

— is  the  paint   I  want  you   to   buy  for  your  house. 

Because  it  will  help  my  reputation  as  a  painter  and  gives  you 
the  best  paint  value. 

I'm  familiar  with  them  all,  but  MAPLE  LEAF  has  just  the 
right  proportions  of  white  lead  and  zinc  oxide  to  make  the 
longest  wearing  job. 

Nine  cases  out  of  ten,  people  buy  paint  for  the  sake  of  color 
— it's  all  dead  wrong. 

If  they'd  buy  for  wearing  qualities  and  protection,  they'd  get 
better  results  and  save  money — and  the  lasting  of  the  color  takes 
care  of  itself  along  with  the  wearing — so  that's  where  you'll  win 
out  with  MAPLE  LEAF. 

Painters — even  we  old  timers — are  today  buying  ten  gallons 
of  MAPLE  LEAF.to  one  gallon  we  bought  five  or  six  years  ago. 

We  do  it  on  the  strength  of  results  and  performances,  and  we 
know  that  MAPLE  LEAF  is  keeping  right  up  to  the  mark  year 
in  and  year  out. 

"THEY  MAKE  GOOD  BECAUSE  THEY'RE  MADE  GOOD" 

ImperialVarnish&  Color  Co. 

JJMITCD 

WINNIPEC         TORONTO       VANCOUVER 


CANADA 

MADE  IN  CANADA 


Bunkered 

Contimied  from  page  28 

"You  don't  understand  how  it  is,  Mr. 
Macara,"  she  said,  with  a  shaky  kind  of 
smile  and  an  eflfort  to  disengage  herself. 

"Jack!"  he  corrected,  holding  her 
more  closely. 

"You  don't  understand  —  Jack,"  she 
amended.  "We  decided  this  morning, 
father  and  I,  that  we  can  fight  no  long- 
er. We  are  going  into  liquidation  on 
Monday.  We're  afraid  we  may  not 
come  out  clean  if  the  sale  turns  out 
badly." 

"Liquidation !  I  doubt  it,"  he  replied. 
"But  we'll  talk  that  later.  What's  your 
answer,  Mary?" 

"I  can't — Jack!  I  can't!  We  may  be 
broken  and  disgraced.  If  we  can't  pay 
everybody  a  hundred  cents  on  the 
dollar,  I  wouldn't  stay  in  this  place.  I 
couldn't,"  she  said. 

"We  are  getting  away  from  the  sub- 
ject again,"  he  answered,  and  to  mend 
matters  he  drew  her  still  nearer  to  him. 
"I  don't  care  about  Seascape,  about 
knitting  mills,  about  golf,  about  debtors 
or  creditors,  one  snap,  just  now.  If 
you  express  a  preference  for  Patagonia, 
we'll  pull  up  stakes  and  start  out. 
There's  only  one  absolutely  necessary 
thing  in  life  to  me  as  I  regard  it,  and 
it  is  you — just  you,   Mary. 

"There's  going  to  be  no  more  worry 
of  that  kind  for  you,  no  more  bothers 
about  money,  no  more  anxiety  about 
business.  'That's  my  side  of  the  part- 
nership. You  never  were  intended  for 
a  dingy  old  office,  Mary,  but  just  for  the, 
delight  of  my  heart  and  home.  Will 
you  come  to  me,  Mary,  lassie?" 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  her  eyes 
cloudy,  her  lips  quivering. 

"I  am  so  tired  of  it  all.  It  will  be 
just  heaven !  You  seemed  to  be  fight- 
ing against  me — me — and  it  hurt  dread- 
fully!  And  if  I  get  irritable  and  bunker 
you  sometimes?" 

"Didn't  I  take  my  medicine  like  a  man 
out  there?"  he  nodded  in  the  direction 
of  the  fatal  hazard. 

"Yes,  like  an  angel,"  she  agreed. 
"The  grand  thing  about  medicine   is 
the  sweet  that  goes  with  it — or  comes 
after,"  he  observed. 

They  drew  closer  still,  while  the  fly- 
ing seagulls  made  flip  remarks  to  each 
other  about  the  queer  ways  of  humans. 

IV 

<'T    WANT    you   to    congratulate    me, 

•*■  Uncle,"  said  Macara  to  McWham 
on  Monday  morning.  "Mary  Warren- 
der  has  promised  to  marry  me." 

"Are  ye  daft?  Ye've  got  to  excuse 
me,  John,  but  I  dinna  feel  just  joke- 
some  the  day,"  complained  the  old  man. 
"I've  no  got  over  the  putt  that  lost  you 
the  cup  on  Saturday.  It  came  near 
bunkering  me  for  gude.  John,  it  was  no 
slip,  but  juist  de'il-like  pairvairsity, 
— female  pairvairsity." 

"I've  seen  Jim  Braid  do  as  bad  many 
a  time,  and  as  for  Johnny  Ball!"  laugh- 
ed Macara.  "If  a  lassie  hasn't  the  right 
to  bunker  her  future  husband  when  she 
wants  to,  what's  to  become  of  the  whole 
question  of  woman's  rights?  Maybe 
she  was  just  testing  me.  I  came 
through  with  full  marks — passed,  and 
nothing  needed  but  the  minister's 
diploma." 

"Which  o'  the  twa  of  us  is  the  crazy 
yin?"  demanded  McWham.  "Ye  talk, 
John,  like  an  addled  egg." 

"I'm  telling  you  the  plain  fact.  I'm 
going  to  marry  Mary  Warrender," 
asserted  Macara. 

"Then  we  pairt!"  snarled  McWham. 
"Ye  can  juist  gang  to  the  de'il  yir  ain 
gait." 

"I'm  pretty  well  used  to  my  own 
gait,"  smiled  Macara.  "Better  call  up 
the  accountants  and  get  the  partnership 
affairs  straightened  out.  I'd  like  it 
done  quick,  for  I  can  use  the  money." 

"I  reckon  ye  do  this  because  I'm  an 
auld,  auld  man,"  whimpered  McWham. 

"No,  because  I'm  a  young,  younK 
one,"  laughed  Macara.  "I  like  the 
business  here  well  enough;  the  mills 
are  rounding  into  good  fettle,  we're 
opening  up  grand  markets.  All  those 
things  are  important  in  their  way.  But 
business  is  one  thing,  the  lassie  an- 
other." 
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is  a  most  satisfactory 
beverage.     Fine  flavor  and 

aroma  and  it  is  healthful. 
Well  made  cocoa  contains 

nothing    that  is    harmful  and 

much  that  is  beneficial. 
It  is  practically  all  nutrition. 

Choice  Recipe  booh  jree. 

Walter  Baker  &  Go.  Limited 

Established  1780 

Dorchester.Mass.    'Mbntreal.Can. 

Canada  Food  Board  Licence  11-690 
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HOLTS    IN  All 

XMDS  or  POTS  4ND 

BttO.CBANntWARE  etc 


Vol-Peek  mends  graniteware.  tin- 
ware, enamelware  quickly  and  per- 
manently. Costs  VaC  each  mend. 
No  tools  needed.  Vol-Peek  is  like 
stiff  putty.  Easy  to  use.  At  grocers 
and  hardware  stores,  or  15c  post- 
paid. 

VOL-PEEK     MFG.    CO.,     P.O.     Box 
2024,  Montreal,  Canada. 


YOU,  TOO.  CAN  HAVE 
BEAUTIFUL 

EYEBROWS 
and  LASHES 

,  Thev     add    womlerfully    to 
one's  beauty,  chqrm  and  at- 
I  tractiveneas.    A  Jittle 

applied  nightly,  will  nourish, 
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fii    lonp,    thick  and    lustrous. 

.inteed   absolutely   harmless. 
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The  implication  was  that  business 
was  rather  a  drossy  thing. 

"I'll  ha'e  the  accountants  in  and  we'll 
square  up,"  said  McWham  furiously. 
'"This  prankie  has  cost  ye  better  than  a 
million." 

"No'  an  unreasonable  price,"  said 
Macara,  dropping  into  dialect  in  his 
earnestness.  "I'm  like  the  McWhams 
that  way — I  dinna  mind  price  when  I'm 
satisfied  wi'  my  bargain.  Ye  ken  aboot 
the  man  and  the  pearl  o'  great  price? 
He  sold  all  he  had  to  get  it.  His  modern 
name  is  John  McWham  Macara.  I'll 
get  my  bit  things  ready  in  the  office. 
Maybe  I'll  send  a  laddie  over  to  fetch 
'em  later." 

"Ower  from  whaur?"  demanded 
McWham. 

"I'll  likely  be  ower  the  road,"  said 
John.  "They  need  a  bit  lift.  The 
business  has  an  auld  name,  and  if 
modernized  " 

"They're  next  door  to  bankruptcy!" 
interrupted    McWham. 

"Hoots!  Siller'll  cure  that!"  scoffed 
Macara.  "I'm  no  a  beggar.  I  can  get 
all  the  money  I  want  for  new  mills, 
after  what  we've  done  here  in  a  short 
time.  Then  there's  my  share  o'  the 
partnership.  What  I've  done  this  side 
of  the  road  I  can  do  on  the  other." 

"And  ye'll  build  the  Warrenders  up 
wi'  my  money?"  screamed  McWham. 

"No,  with  mine,"  answered  John.  "Ye 
told  me  the  other  day  I  had  doubled  the 
place's  worth." 

V. 

MACARA  was  fussing  with  papers 
at  his  desk  when  McWham  shuf- 
fled in. 

"John,"  he  whimpered.  "I'm  an  auld, 
auld  roan!" 

"Aye,  nane  of  us  grows  younger," 
replied  his  nephew  with  chill  philosophy. 

"To  be  beaten  on  the  eighteenth  is 
sair    wark,"    McWham    moaned. 

"Ten  down  and  eight  to  play  is 
worse,"  observed   Macara. 

"Aye,  laddie,  but  to  be  stymied  when 
ye've  the  game  as  good  as  won,"  lament- 
ed the  old  man. 

"But,  uncle,  man,  you've  got  to  be  a 
philosopher  if  you're  a  golfer,  else  ye're 
naething  but  a  divot-cutter  miscalled," 
returned  Macara. 

"A  good  man  wi'  the  putter  has  ways 
o'  twisting  round  a  stymie.  I  mind 
Willie  Park,  at  the  Himalayas  hole  at 
Prestwick  " 

"Ne'er  mind  aboot  Wullie  Park!" 
snapped  McWham.  "Ye've  got  some- 
thing on  yir  mind,  John." 

"Yes,  I  have,"  said  Macara.     "First, 


Mr.  Warrender's  no  business  man,  and 
kens  as  much  about  stockings  as  he  does 
about  the  plumbing  in  the  mansions  of 
the  New  Jerusalem.  Second,  he's 
solvent — no  working  capital,  but  a  fair, 
old-fashioned  plant,  that  can  be  put  in 
shape  not  over  expensive.  Third, 
there's  a  good  mill  in  running  order. 
Fourth,  ye  do  not  want  a  local  rival  if 
ye  can  help  it.  Fifth,  ye've  been  crazy 
for  years  to  have  the  two  mills  one. 
Sixth,  ye'll  have  to  build  soon,  or  de- 
mand will  attend  to  the  matter  of  sup- 
ply, and  there'll  be  new  folk  here,  and 
here's  a  mill,  not  sixty  feet  away,  in 
running  order.  I've  as  many  heads  to 
my  discourse  as  a  Free  Kirk  dominie." 

"Gang  on,  John,"  said  McWham,  his 
head  bent  in  thought. 

"You'll  buy,  or  we'll  buy,  Warrender 
out.  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  at  fair 
valuation,"   said   Macara. 

"Better  let  him  crack.  It'll  be  cheap- 
er under  the  sheriff's  hammer,"  sug- 
gested McWham. 

"There'll  be  no  sheriff's  hammer,"  re- 
plied Macara.  "What  would  hurt  the 
lassie  badly  would  hurt  me  worse. 
That's  part  of  the  price' you'll  have  to 
pay  if  I  stay  here.  If  we  don't  buy  as 
a  firm,  I'll  buy  as  John  Macara." 

"Gang  forrit,  John  McWham,"  said 
the  old  man,  attentive  again. 

"There'll  be  enough  money  for  Mr. 
Warrender  to  retire  on  comfortably. 
He'll  be  able  to  live  at  his  ease  with  his 
books  and  flowers,"  explained  Macara. 
"We  will  add  a  much  needed  mill  to  the 
business,  and  building  costs  money 
these  days.  That's  the  way  round  the 
stymie.  '  The  Warrenders  will  be  out, 
the  two  firms  one,  the  old  mill  yours 
again.  What  more  could  any  man  want 
of  ambition's  fulfilment  this  side  Jor- 
dan's flood?  The  point  now  to  be  set- 
tled is:  McWham  and  Macara  both 
sides  of  the  road,  or  McWham  this 
side.  Macara  the  other?" 

"The  one  firm,  John,  for  I'm  an  auld, 
auld  man.  Shake  hands,  laddie.  Fix 
it  wi'  Warrender  as  ye  wull.  What  ye 
say  goes.  There's  no  holding  a  lad 
that  can  win  through  oot  of  a  bunker. 
Ask  the  bit  lassie  to  come  see  me  one 
day  and  tell  meabootbunkerin'ye.  She's 
juist  the  image  o'  her  mother. 
Aye,  John,  get  wed  sune.  I'm  an  auld, 
auld  man,  the  wee  yins  bring  back  the 
days  that  were  as  well  as  promise  for 
those  to  be.  I  was  a  wee  bit  disappoint- 
ed at  first,  John,  but  I'm  satisfied  the 
noo." 

"That's  golf!"  said  John,  in  high 
commendation,  and  taking  up  his  hat, 
he  stepped  over  the  way,  for  he  had  seen 
a  face  at  the  other  window. 
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whole  thing  will  typify  absolute  correct- 
ness. So  far  as  the  world  knows,  there 
has  not  been  one  ledeeroiii'j:  vi-.-  in  Sir 
Robert's  career.  If,  when  the  peace 
treaty  is  finally  signed,  he  should  join 
Lloyd-George  and  "The  Tiger"  and 
celebrate  in  a  really  human  manner  with 
a  mild  fling  at  the  Folies  Bergeren  or 
La  Cigale,  I  think  all  Canada  would 
breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  and  think  rather 
more  of  him. 

But,  if  not  particularly  loved,  he  has 
been  immensely  respected.  The  burden 
of  respect  he  has  borne  since  entering 
politics,  constantly  piling  up  as  it  has, 
would  be  almost  insupportable  to  many 
men,  but  Sir  Robert  seems  designed  to 
bear  it.  He  is  not,  nor  ever  has  been, 
a  man  whose  personality  appealed  to 
his  supporters,  either  in  the  country  or 
in  Parliament;  too  many  of  them  have 
been  frozen  by  casual  contnot  with  his 
iry  regularity,  but  his  uprightness  has 
been  a  great  asset  to  his  party,  and  he 
has  frequently  revealed  the  possession 
of  political  acuteness  and  determina- 
tion. 

Most  Liberals,  and  some  Conserva- 
tives, used  to  consider  Sir  Robert  Borden 
a  political  accident,  and,  when  Union 
Government  was  being  born,  he  was  the 
bitterest  pill  the  Liberals  of  the  Mari- 


time Provinces  had  to  swallow.  While 
the  Conservatives  were  in  power,  the 
feeling  seemed  to  be  that,  if  there  had 
to  be  a  Conservative  Premier,  it  was  as 
well  that  he  should  come  from  the 
Maritime  Provinces;  and,  perhaps,  in 
their  hearts  they  were  rather  proud  of 
him.  But  when  it  came  to  the  Liberals 
of  Nova  Scotia  accepting  him  as  a 
leader,  it  proved  one  of  the  biggest 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  Union.  His 
attitude  at  that  time  seems  to  have  been 
generous  to  a  fault.  He  offered  to  re- 
tire from  his  old  constituency  and  seek 
election  elsewhere,  and  did  retire,  on 
the  understanding  that  a  Liberal  and  a 
Unionist  should  be  chosen  from  Halifax. 
But  agreement  proved  impossible,  and 
two  Unionists  were  returned  by  ac- 
clamation. 

What  the  Liberals  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  seem  to  have  resented  par- 
ticularly was  the  manner  in  which  can- 
didates were  chosen.  They  describo  the 
preparations  for  Union  Government  as 
a  number  of  self-constituted  leaders 
getting  together  and  choosing  certain 
candidates,  and  then  exposing  them  to 
the  people  as  their  representiitives. 
They  are  very  proud  people,  politically, 
and  prefer  to  do  their  own  thinking,  not 
only  on  politics,  but  on  every  other  sub- 


Girls!  Beautify  Your 
Hair  with  "Danderine" 

35  Cents  a  Bottle!     Freshen  Your  Scalp!     Stop  Falling  Hair!     Remove 
Dandruff!     Have  Lots  of  Wavy,  Glossy,  Beautiful  Hair — You  Can! 


IF  you  care  for  heavy  hair,  that  glistens  with  beauty  and  is  radiant 
with  life;  has  an  incomparable  softness  and  is  fluffy  and  lustrous, 
try  Danderine. 

Just  one  application  doubles  the  beauty  of  your  hair,  besides  it 
eradicates  every  particle  of  dandruff;  you  can  not  have  nice,  heavy, 
healthy  hair  if  you  have  dandruff.  This  destructive  scurf  robs  the 
hair  of  its  lustre,  its  strength  and  its  very  life,  and  if  not  overcome 
it  produces  a  foverishness  and  itching  of  the  scalp,  the  hair  roots 
famish,  loosen  and  die;  then  the  hair  falls  out  fast. 

If  your  hair  has  been  neglected  and  is  Ihin,  faded,  dry,  scraggy 
or  too  oily,  get  a  bottle  of  Knowlton's  Danderine;  apply  a  little  as 
directed,  and  ten  minutes  after  you  will  say  this  was  the  beat  in- 
vestment you  ever  made. 

We  sinc'-'rely  believe,  regardless  of  everything  else  advertised, 
that  if  you  desire  soft,  lustrous,  beautiful  hair  and  lots  of  it — no 
dandruff — no  itching  scalp  and  no  more  falling  hair — you  must  use 
Knowiton's  Danderine. 

35  Cent  Bottles — AH  Drug  Stores  and  Toilet  Counters 

KNOWLTON  DANDERINE  CO..  WALKERVILLE.  ONT. 
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health     mkI     resl     resort     with     batli-s     of  S 

Kivater    remwiial    value    tlian    the    far-away  = 

springs     of     BelBium,     France     and     ottler  = 

Knropean     <x>nntriea.       This     is    fully     en-  = 

(lulled  toy   the  analysis  made   by   the  late  = 

I'rof.      Croft.      the     celebrated      Canadian  = 

chemist,  of  the  wat«is  of  the  Hotel   Kress  = 

main  well  which  is  380  feet  in  depth.     A  = 

detailed     analysis     of     these     health^ivins  = 

watci-s    is    (fiven     in    our    FllBK    iRwIilet.  S 

P}IY.SICI.\NS    are    no   longer    required    to  ^ 

send    tlleir  patients   abroad    for   treatment.  S 

The  most  beneficial  baths  in  existence  oan  = 

l)e  taken  at  a  savitig  of  great  expen.se  and  ^ 

_                                                                                                                           many    weary   miles   of   travel :  = 

=                                                                                                                               l>r.   J.    Scott  Hogg,   a   resident  physician,  S 

=                                                                                                                      "I  have  seen  persons  come  on  stretchers,  M 

S      „„,,.  i„   ,   f  „          1,     1                  .   ,        ,          J                                  '"    «'lieeled   chairs  and   on   crutches,    to  go  = 

g     awaj   in   a  few   weeks  happy  and   free  from  disease,  oanying  the  articles  which  supported   them   on    their  m 

=     amval.     I  advise  a  .wjOTirn  at  the  Preston  Mineral  Springs  as  the  best  treatment  for  any  person  suffer-  S 

S     mg  ri-om  rheumatism,  gout,  neuiasthenia,   giavel.   Wdney   and  nervous  troubles.     It  is  an  ideal  surround-  = 

^     mg  for  convalescents.  ^ 

g               LET  THE  PRESTON  MINERAL  SPRINGS  CURE  YOU  1 

S     ,  •^-^'^''E.MB.NTS— In    the   vicinity   of  Preston   are  nimierous  places  of  interest   that  can  be   reached   bv  = 

=     „n   f  .?'"'■.,'?"  J"*;  ™0'«r»-     Tbree  miles  to  the  south  is   the  busy  manufacturing  cltv  of   Gait,   ofU-n  = 

S     calieil   tJie      .Manchester  <rf  Canada,  '   on   account  of  its  varicl  iron  work.s.     Tlmx-  miles' ea.stwaixl  stands  = 

g     the  town  of  Hesf».ler,  with  its  great  woollen  mills.     Midway  between  Preston  and  Hespeler  is  "Idvlwild  "  = 

=     .1   beautiful   rustic   pn-nickiiig   park,    owned   by   Uie  Grand    River   Electric   Railway.     Three  miles   west   of  = 

S       ."'{'""v  ';"  }'"=  ™"'"  o'.,tl»'  '5""«1  H-"er.   are   the   Petrifying  Springs,   and  six  miles  east  of  Preston    is  = 

g      I  uslmch  Lake,   where  sailing,    lioatmg  ami  Ushing  await    t!,.-  ,,1,  .„ine -seekier.     By  means  ,jf   fast   electric  = 

=     railway,  a  pleasant  ..uting  can  be  spent  in  the  bu.s>                                      ,„d  town  of  Waterloo    while  troUey  = 

=     nutini^,   in   ni.-KMia  e   Pullman   cars  to  Paris,    Bm                                     >  .ver  oaji  be  enjoyed   via   the  Lake  ^ 
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1  Stay  at  Hotel  Kress 

=  It  has  all  modem  hotel  conveniences  and 
S  service,  .:h«.rfnl,  well-lightel.  and  well- 
=  ''"'^"'''  '  - "^  ■'  —  '  ':f."  environment,  ex 
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=  ;i^   to   render    Hotel 
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^  stH-ker  of  rest  and  pleasure  i  Huudre^ls  of 
^  miles  of  great  giavellerl  motor  highways 
=  railiatf  frfffn  Hotel  Kress  through  this 
^  highly  fiiltivatM  "fl^irden  of  t'anada." 
S  Writ*  managtr  of  Hotel  Kress  for  full 
^  particulars. 
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ject.  I  am  referring  mainly  to  Liberals 
in  discussing  recent  political  events  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces;  because  the 
feeling  is,  and  it  is  probably  correct 
enough,  that  Union  was  a  proposal 
emanating  from  the  Conservative  Gov- 
ernment in  power  when  the  idea  was 
conceived ;  and  Conservative  support 
for  it  was  assumed  as  much  from  party 
fealty  as  from  conviction  as  to  the 
necessity  and  Tightness  of  it. 

It  largely  resolved  itself  into  a  con- 
flict of  allegiance  to  the  two  leaders.  It 
is,  perhaps,  vain  to  be  threshing  old 
straws;  but  had  the  question  of  con- 
scription been  presented  to  the  people 
before  it  became  .«o  purely  a  partisan 
one;  or  even  if  the  Union  Government 
had  been  under  some  other  leader  than 
Sir  Robert  Borden,  it  would  have  re- 
ceived more  support  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Some  Other  Head-liners 

L^OR  absolute  fluency,  knowledge  of 
^  political  history,  and  quickness  of 
I'epartee,  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding  stands  in 
a  class  by  himself.  He  is  rarely  inter- 
rupted, because  he  is  always  courteous 
to  a  fault  himself — and  Parliament 
learned  long  ago  that  it  is  not  healthful 
for  the  interrupter.  He  walks  briskly 
o  the  front  of  the  House,  carries  all  his 
notes  in  his  head,  and  can  speak  for 
hours  without  being  at  a  loss  for  a  word. 
Though  he  speaks  far  too  seldom,  he 
never  rises  without  having  a  valuable 
contribution  to  make  to  the  subject 
under  discussion.  After  a  public  career 
of  nearly  forty  years,  without  a  stain, 
he  is  to-day  in  the  front  rank-  of  Par- 
liamentarians, and  in  some  respects  the 
most  notable  figure  in  the  Liberal  party 
or  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

New  Brunswick  seems  to  produce 
men  of  caustic  utterances,  skilled 
in  invective,  resourceful.  White  age 
has  mellowed  the  nature  of  Sir  George 
Foster,  it  also  seems  to  have  lessened 
his  interest,  and  he  has  not  been  the 
prominent  figure  in  Parliament  since 
1911  that  he  once  was;  but  he  was  a 
tower  of  strength  to  his  party  when  in 
Opposition.  Poster  and  Fielding  had  it 
out  many  a  long  night  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  it  was  always  a  "grand 
fecht."  Carvel!  is  a  fighter,  pure  and 
simple,  and  he  also  shone  more  in  Op- 
position than  he  has  done  since  becom- 
ing a  member  of  a  Government  where 
his  heart  is  not;  but  no  Government 
ever  had  a  more  troublesome  and  criti- 
cal opponent  than  he,  in  the  days,  not 
so  very  long  ago,  when  he  was  cursing 
what  he  now  has  either  to  bless  or  leave 
severely  alone.  In  changing  times  like 
these,  with  strange  political  bedfellows 
for  so  many,  past  records  rise  very 
often  to  confound  our  politics  and  our 
politicians;  and  they  find  themselves 
estopped  to-day  by  what  has  happened 
yesterday.  Carvell's  quietness  as  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  is  perhaps  due  to 
a  desire  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie;  and 
perhaps  not  to  put  too  much  on  record 
that  might  be  inconvenient  in  the  near 
future. 


The  New  Mackenzie 

Lastly,  there  are  the  two  Cape 
Bretoners,  Maclean  and  Mackenzie. 
Mackenzie  knows  the  more  Scripture  of 
the  two,  probably  because  he  stayed  be- 
hind, in  Cape  Breton,  where  they  still 
"tak  the  bulks"  night  and  morning, 
say  long  and  eloquent  "graces"  at  each 
meal,  and  have  the  Bible  at  their  finger 
ends  generally;  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  speech  of  his  of  any  length  which 
is  not  garnished  with  opposite  Scrip- 
tural quotations.  But  this  is  not  to  say 
that  he  is  of  the  type  of  meek  and 
lowly  follower  who  turns  the  other 
cheek.  He  comes  back  quick  as  a  flash 
to  anyone  who  tries  to  heckle  him,  and 
as  the  dignified  Michael  Clark  remark- 
ed in  Parliament  recently:  "It  is  im- 
possible to  get  the  last  word  with  my 
honorable  friend."  As  the  titular  lead- 
er of  the  Opposition  himself  said,  he 
"may  or  may  not  be  Premier  of  Can- 
ada; but  he  is  a  mighty  ready  and  well- 
furnished  speaker,  with  a  wide  knowl- 
edge of  public  affairs,  whom  any 
Premier   would  be  glad  to  have  at  his 


back.  When  the  name  of  Mackenzie 
was  announced  as  temporary  leader  of 
the  Opposition  I  recall  that  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Press  Gallery  jeered; 
and  some  members  of  the  House  seemed 
to  think  it  was  a  step  down  from 
Laurier.  Now,  the  titular  leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  not  a  subject  for  jeers. 
He  was  always  a  u.seful  man  in  his 
party,  and  is  certainly  much  above  the 
average  in  ability.  There  was  once  a 
Mackenzie — from  Ontario — who  led  the 
Liberal  party  to  victory;  and  I  will 
n-.ake  bold  to  say  that  he  was  no  abler 
a  member  of  the  clan  than  his  name- 
sake who  is  in  the  running  to-day. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  A  K 
Maclean's  character  is  what  Matthew 
Arnold  called  his  "sweet  reasonable- 
ness. There  is  no  more  effective 
speaker  in  the  House;  because  he  con- 
vinces every  one  who  listens  to  him  that 
he  IS  convinced  himself,  and  that  what 
he  IS  stating  is  the  naked  truth.  He  is 
a  very  useful  type  of  Parliamentarian  • 
because  he  never  makes  pretensions  to 
knowledge  which  he  does  not  possess 
and  always  appears  most  anxious  for 
light,  even  from  members  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. He  never  deviates  from  the 
courtesy  which  is  innate,  whether  in  the 
House  or  out  of  it.  He  is  responsible 
tor  a  very  large  measure  of  whatever 
popularity    the    Government   enjoys. 

While  the  articles  in  this  number  of 
MacLean's  Magazine  on  the  Maritime 
Provinces  are  intended  less  to  be  an  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  people  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  to  themselves  than 
to  the  other  parts  of  Canada,  they  will 
be  read,  nevertheless,  by  a  good  many 
people  in  those  Provinces.  There  will 
probably  be  a  good  deal  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  them  with  which  they  will  not 
agree.  They  may  even  resent  it  when  I 
say  that  it  is  hard  to  understand  why, 
of  all  those  who  entered  Union  Govern-^ 
ment,  Hon.  A.  K.  Maclean  should  be  the 
nian  against  whom  there  is  most  bitter- 
ness in  his  own  province  among  his  old 
political  friends.  It  is,  of  course,  just  an- 
other Highland  characteristic.  There 
IS  no  one  who  can  be  a  warmer  friend 
or  a  more  bitter  enemy;  and  they  still 
carry  the  skene  dhu  in  their  stocking 
down  there,  when  it  comes  to  politics 
I  have  heard  no  one  suggest  that  "A.K." 
was  not  perfectly  sincere  in  going  into 
Union  Government;  and  the  gravamen 
of  the  charge  against  him  seems  to  be 
that  he  put  too  much  heart  in  his  new 
allegiance.  When  the  returns  from  the 
l'J17  election  came  in,  and  before  the 
soldiers'  vote  was  counted,  there  were 
seven  Government  supporters  elected  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  nine  Opposition.  It  1  = 
said  that  Mr.  Maclean  gave  an  inter- 
view to  the  Montreal  Gazette  about  this 
time,  in  which  he  expressed  the  hope 
that,  when  the  soldiers'  vote  was  taken, 
tills  showing  would  be  reversed — as  it 
was.  His  old  political  friends  resented 
what  looked  to  them  like  unnecessary 
.satisfaction  over  this  possibility;  and 
perhaps,  considering  the  bitterness  en- 
gendered over  the  situation  in  Nova 
Scotia,  it  would  have  been  better  left 
unsaid.  But  to  those  who  know  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  handy 
man  of  the  Cabinet  entered  Union  Gov- 
ernment, and  who  remember  his  abso- 
lute straightforwardness  and  political 
"decency"  on  all  occasions,  it  seems 
something  that  might  be  forgiven.  I 
think  the  time  will  come  when  it  will 
be;  and  the  Liberals  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  will  yet  think  no  worse  of 
the  man  who  played  the  game  as  fairly 
towards  Union  Government  as  he  did 
when  a  straight  Liberal. 

The  political  attitude  of  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  since  Confederation 
has  been,  on  the  whole.  Liberal.  In 
Nova  Scotia  the  two  parties  have 
broken  about  even  in  Federal  politics 
although  in  Provincial  affairs  there 
has  been  a  Liberal  administration 
in  power,  with  one  short  "lapse," 
since  Confederation.  In  New  Bruns- 
wick, the  Liberals  have  been  trium- 
phant eight  times,  and  the  Conser- 
vatives, five.  In  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Liberals  have  won  five  times  and  Con- 
servatives four.  In  the  two  last  elec- 
tions the  parties  have  stood  2,  2. 
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a  dissipation  of  effort  and  resources 
that  is  lamentable.  With  unequalled 
"raw  material,"  they  might  have  a  uni- 
versity down  there  which  would  make 
adequate  use  of  the  finest  product  they 
have — brains.  But  though  proposals 
for  amalgamation  have  been  broached 
more  than  once,  they  never  took  definite 
shape. 

Unfair    Treatment    is    Charged 

''pHE  circumstances  under  which  the 
•••  Maritime  Provinces  entered  Con- 
federation have  been  detailed  in  another 
article  in  the  present  number  of  this 
magazine;  so  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer 
to  them  at  length  here.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  strong  feeling  down  there  that 
the  union  has  not  been  so  advantageous 
to  them  as  to  the  other  partners;  and 
Confederation  is,  with  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  Maritime  Province 
people,  more  or  less  of  a  grievance,  in 
the  way  it  has  worked  out.  They  think 
that  the  tendency  is  to  "hog"  everything 
for    the    Upper    Provinces. 

"The  moving  of  the  offices  of  the 
I.C.R.  from  Moncton  to  Toronto,"  said 
one  New  Brunswick  man  to  me,  "is  in- 
dicative of  the  attitude  towards  us  ever 
since  Confederation.  We  are  the  'poor 
relations'  of  Canada,  now." 

Some  of  what  are  now  the  greatest 
banks  in  Canada — such  as  the  Royal 
and  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia — were 
founded  and  established  in  Halifax;  but 
they  looked  good  to  some  outsiders,  and 
the  process  of  expansion  was  followed 
by  flight. 

"The  energies  and  brains  of  the 
people  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  have 
been  systematically  picked  by  Ontario 
and  the  West,"  complained  a  Halifax 
man  bitterly,  "and  used  to  develop  that 
part  of  Canada  rather  than  our  own. 
Before  Confederation,  we  were  pro- 
gressing rapidly  and  increasing  in 
wealth  and  population.  It  was  a  time 
at  which  wooden  shipbuilding,  in  which 
we  had  ranked  high  among  the  nations 
of  the  world,  was  beginning  to  go  down. 
We  had  many  able  men  here,  and  if  they 
had  thrown  their  energies  into  the 
maintaining  of  the  proud  position  of 
their  own  province,  instead  of  sacrific- 
ing their  time  and  attention  to  pulling 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  Ontario, 
we  might  have  had  a  flourishing  iron 
ship-buikling  industry  here  to-day.  In- 
stead of  that,  they  were  lured  away  by 
the  cry  of  a  great  Canada — in  which  the 
Upper  Provinces  and  the  West  have  had 
the  lion's  share." 

"If  there  is  one  thing,"  said  another 
man;  and  a  prominent  man  too,  "that 
makes  me  absolutely  sick  of  having  the 
name  of  Canadian,  it  is  to  hear  your — " 

"Excuse  me,"  I  said:   "Not  mine!" 

"Well,  the  people,  papers,  and  politi- 
cians of  the  Upper  Provinces  speak 
about  the  Intercolonial  Railway  as 
though  it  were  constructed  by  them  for 
U.S.  The  best  paying  part  of  the  road 
Viad  been  built  by  us  before  we  ever 
entered  the  union;  and  while  Ontario 
and  Quebec  came  in  without  any  rail- 
way or  other  public  works  of  national 
advantage,  but  with  a  large  debt,  we  at 
least  had  some  assets. 


"While  the  new  lands  of  Canada, 
which  are  the  property  not  of  any  one 
part  of  it,  but  of  the  whole  Dominion, 
have  been  applied  to  the  advantage,  at 
one  time  or  another,  of  Quebec  and 
Ontario,  and  the  West,  we  have  remain- 
ed down  here,  hemmed  in  by  the  sea, 
with  nothing  to  offer  the  immigrants 
whom  we  have  been  helping  to  bring 
here  for  the  benefit  of  other  provinces. 
Occasionally,  you  hear  some  one  ignor- 
antly  retort  that  Nova  Scotia  was  given 
her  coal,  which  should  be  the  property 
of  all  Canada.  Nova  Scotia  bought  her 
coal  from  private  interests  in  England, 
to  whom  it  had  been  granted  in  the 
early  days;  and  she  paid  for  it  herself, 
and  took  it  into  Confederation  with  her, 
along  with  many  other  valuable  assets." 

This  is  not  the  statement  of  a  dis- 
gruntled individual  with  a  "grouch."  It 
is  the  expression  of  a  pretty  general 
viewpoint. 

The  Feeling  Toward  the  West 

'TpHE  spirit  of  the  people  of  the  Mari- 
-*-  time  Provinces,  in  reference  to  the 
rest  of  Canada,  is  not  unlike  the  spirit 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  towards 
some  newer  and  more  aggressive 
peoples.  They  are,  comparatively,  very 
old  and  have  the  dignity  which  age 
brings.  They  do  not  wish  to  complete 
the  building  of  the  world  in  a  day;  and 
they  are  not  exclusively  absorbed  with 
the  idea  of  making  a  great  deal  of 
money  quickly.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  they  have  been  frequently  called 
slow.  Rather,  they  should  be  called 
leisurely.  Somebody  has  to  stop  and 
think  how  the  wealth  shall  be  applied 
and  distributed. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  intellectual 
pride  among  them.  They  do  think  that 
they  are  a  peg  higher  than  the  rest  of 
Canada.  How  could  they  refrain  from 
so  thinking,  when  from  one  county  in 
Nova  Scotia — Pictou — have  come  six 
presidents  of  Canada's  greatest  univer- 
sities, and  professional  men  numberless 
as  the  sands  of  the  sea. 

Again,  like  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, they  are  not  giving  to  boasting 
about  their  accomplishineiits,  only  when 
driven  to  it.  as  I  am  here;  but  I  will  say 
that,  like  the  Briton,  their  calm  air  of 
conscious  superiority  is  sticking  out  all 
over  them. 

It  is  this  feeling  they  have  towards  On- 
tario and  the  West;  the  feeling  towards 
Quebec  is  more  akin  to  the  feeling  they 
have  for  themselves:  Quebec  is  no 
parvenu.  They  feel,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  that  they  were  dragged  into 
Confederation  against  their  will;  that  it 
was  never  any  advantage  to  them  and 
never  will  be.  Latterly,  the  paternal  in- 
terest of  the  Government  of  Canada, 
and  the  allocation  of  her  resources,  has 
keen  entirely  for  Ontario  and  the  West. 
The  constant  irritation  emanating  from 
Ontario  in  the  way  of  slighting  criti- 
cism of  the  Maritime  Provinces(andtheii- 
|)eople,  which  is  more  common  than  the 
people  of  Ontario  perhaps  realize,  has 
intensified  the  feeling  of  estrangement. 
Cnni ':>,., fid  on  page  80 


Solving  the   Prohlem   of  the  Arctic 


continued  from  page  23 


Heating  Our  HouHe  of  Snow 

\\'HEN  the  floor  has  been  covered  and 
'  '  the  bedding,  cooking  gear,  writing 
materials,  and  other  things  brought  in, 
a  fire  is  lighted,  the  fuel  varying  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  The  end  to  be 
gained,  if  fuel  is  abundant,  is  to  heat 
the  hou.se  until  the  snow  in  its  roof  and 
walls  begins  to  thaw.  If  the  fuel  allows 
it,  we  sometimes  bring  the  temperature 
within,  doors  temporarily  as  high  as 
eighty  degrees  Fahrenheit.  We  keep 
fieling  of  the  roof  and  walls  to  watch 
the  progress  of  thawing.  The  thawing, 
of  cours<'.  is  most  rapid  in  the  roof,  as 
the  hot  air  accumulates  against  it.  and 


usually  the  lowest  tier  of  blocks  near 
the  floor  does  not  thaw  at  all.  As  thaw- 
ing proceeds  no  dripping  occurs,  be- 
cause dry  snow  is  the  best  sort  of  blotter 
and  soaks  the  water  into  itself  as  ia^\. 
as  it  forms.  When  the  inner  layer  of 
the  roof  has  become  properly  wet  with 
the  thawing  and  the  walls  damp  to  a 
less  degree,  we  either  iiut  out  the  fire 
tem|)orarily  or  make  a  large  hole  in  the 
roof,  or  both,  and  allow  the  house  to 
freeze.  This  forms  a  glazing  film  of  ice 
for  the  house,  giving  it  far  greater 
strength  than  it  had  before,  with  the 
further  advantage  that  if  you  rub 
.-.'gainst  the  glazed  surface  scarcely  any- 


Of  Interest  To  You 

Who  Want  A 

Greenhouse 

HERE  is  a  snug  little  house  for  a  snug 
little  price.  Don't  think,  however, 
that,  because  the  price  is  what  it  is,  the 
house  is  not  our  best  type. 

From  start  to  finish  it  is  made  with  our 
standard  materials,  in  the  best  possible  way. 

Our  price  covers  everything  complete,  with 
work  room,  heating  system,  benches  and 
ventilating  apparatus. 

The  greenhouse  is  18  feet  wide  and  25  long. 

Send  for  further  particulars  and  price. 
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Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 

TORONTO  MONTREAL 

Royal  Bank  Building  Factory:  Transportation  Building 
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Regal 

FREE  RUNNING 
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4    pure    salt  of 


Th»  Handij   Little 
Spout  lets  the  Salt  run  out\ 


hig-hest  quality.  ^^ 

"Regal"  i>  the  ideal 
salt  for  table  use.  It 
never  cakes,  and  is 
unaffected  by  changes 
in  the  weather. 

Free  runningat 
all  times  and 
in  all  places. 

The  Canadian         y^^\^ 
Salt  Cc    Ltd.      A^ 

n«d»  \t%  Canada. 
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makes  any  boat  a  power  boat,'  and 
brings  new  joys  to  every  outing.  Evin- 
rudingis  just  going — norowing!  Nearly 
100,000  already  sold. 

Built-in  fly-wheel  type  magneto  and  automatic 
reverse.  Special  method  of  balancing  practi- 
cally ehmuiates  vibration.     Write  for  Catalog. 

EVINRUDE  MOTOR  COMPANY 

^SEvinrude  BIdg.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS 
DISTRIBUTORS:— A.  K.  Williams  Mach 
Co..  Toronto,  Can.  E.  Drolet,  Montreal 
Canada.  A.  R.  Williams  Mach.  Co..  Ltd.. 
St.  John.  N.B.  Sears  &  Horrocks,  Victoria 
B.C.  Revillon     Hdwe..     Ltd..     Edmonton! 

Western  Motor  Supplies,  Ltd.,  Kegina 


This  is  the  Year 
To  Go  West 

For  a  real  vacation  or  for  business 
—  the  Pacific  Coast,  Alaska  and 
Puget  Sound  country — and  a  trip 
you  will  never  forget  through  the 

Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 

Such  a  skyline  as  not  even  Switierland 
can  boast — spacious  hotels  and  mountain 
chalets  inviting  you  to  rest  and  play  — 
B  daylight  trip  in  open-top  observation 
cars  through  an  Alpine  Fairyland.  No 
extra  fares  or  sidetrips  necessary. 

Full  particulars  from  any 
Canadian  Pacific  ticket 
agent  or  W.  B.  Howard, 
District  Passenger  Agent, 
Toronto 


thing  will  adhere  to  your  clothing, 
while  if  you  were  to  rub  against  the  dry 
snow  before  the  glazing  takes  place  yon 
would  get  your  shoulder  white,  with  a 
good  deal  of  the  snow  perhaps  falling  on 
the  bed.  After  this  glazing  the  house  is 
so  strong  that,  without  taking  special 
care,  any  number  of  men  cou^d  climb  on 
top  of  it,  and  polar  bears  may,  and  occa- 
sionally do,  walk  over  these  houses,  and 
I  have  never  known  if  ore  breaking. 
Their  strength,  however,  is  somewhat 
the  same  as  the  strength  of  an  egg- 
shell, and  while  they  are  difficult  to 
crush  with  pressure,  they  are  easy  to 
break  with  a  blow.  A  polar  bear  has 
no  trouble  in  getting  in  if  he  wants  to, 
for  one  sweep  of  his  paw  will  scratch  a 
KTeat,  penetrating  hole. 

Attaining  Perfect  Comfort 

TPWO  hours  after  the  building  of  the 
-^  house  is  begun  every  one  is  com- 
fcrtably  inside,  eating  a  warm  supper. 
Whether  on  the  sea-ice  or  ashore,  we 
I  usually  feel  that  we  have  an  abundance 
of  fuel.  This  will  explain  any  apparent 
discrepancy  between  our  accounts  of  the 
comfort  of  our  snow  houses  and;  the  ac- 
counts of  others,  who  describe  the  tem- 
perature in  them  as  being  ten  or  twenty 
degrees  below  freezing.  Those  who 
have  depended  in  cooking  and  heating 
on  the  alcohol  or  other  fuel  brought 
with  them,  have  .usually  omitted  heating 
except  as  it  was  incidental  to  the  cook- 
ing. They  had  cunningly  devised  means 
for  concentrating  the  flame  of  either 
alcohol  or  kerosene  stoves  against  the 
bottom  of  the  pot,  and  if  any  heat 
escaped  into  the  house  it  was  in  spite 
of  them.  When  the  cooking  was  done 
the  stove  was  promptly  extinguished. 
We,  by  contrast,  take  no  pains  to  con- 
centrate our  fire  against  the  pot  and 
are  glad  to  have  half  the  heat  escape 
into  the  room,  but  even  at  that  our 
houses  are  seldom  warm  enough  when 
the  cooking  is  finished  and  we  burn  the 
stove  for  some  time  afterward.  If  the 
house  was  built  at  fifty  below  zero,  each 
block  in  the  wall  was  also  of  that  tem- 
perature and  contained  what  we  may 
unscientifically  speak  of  as  a  great  deal 
of  "latent  cold."  To  neutralize  this  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  house  at  a  temper- 
ature of  about  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit 


for  a  considerable  time,  which  we  usual- 
ly do.  The  snow  out  of  which  the  house 
has  been  built  is  so  nearly  cold-proof 
that  when  the  latent  cold  has  once  been 
neutralized,  the  heat  of  our  bodies  keeps 
the  temperature  well  above  the  freez- 
ing-point, even  with  the  hole  in  the  roof 
for  ventilation.  But  if  the  weather  out- 
side gets  a  little  warmer  than  when  we 
made  camp,  our  body  heat  may  be  too 
great  or  the  cooking  may  produce  too 
much  heat,  and  the  roof  in  that  case 
will  begin  to  melt.  This  we  take  not  so 
much  as  a  sign  that  the  house  is  too 
warm,  but  rather  that  the  roof  is  too 
thick,  so  we  send  a  man  out  with  a  knife 
to  shave  it  down,  perhaps  from  four 
inches  to  two  inches,  giving  the  cold 
from  outside  a  chance  to  penetrate  and 
neutralize  the  heat  from  within,  stop- 
ping the  thawing.  It  may  happen  the 
next  day  that  the  weather  turns  cold 
again  and  in  that  case  hoar  frost  begins 
to  form  on  the  roof  and  drops  in  the 
form  of  snowflakes  on  the  bed.  That  is 
a  sign  that  the  roof  is  now  too  thin,  and 
a  man  goes  out  with  a  shovel  and  piles 
the  necessary  amount  of  soft  snow  on 
the  roof  to  blanket  it  till  the  formation 
of  hoar  frost  stops. 

If  you  remember  that  all  of  us  who 
have  spent  more  than  a  year  "living  on 
the  country"  are  quite  of  the  Eskimo 
opinion  that  no  food  on  earth  is  better 
than  caribou  meat,  and  if  you  have  any 
experience  in  the  life  of  a  hunter  any- 
where, you  will  realize  that  in  the  even- 
ings when  we  sit  in  these  warm  houses, 
feasting  with  keen  appetites  on  un- 
limited quantities  of  boiled  ribs,  we  have 
all  the  creature  comforts.  What  we 
lack,  if  we  fee!  any  lack  at  all,  will  be 
possibly  the  presence  of  friends  f^r 
away,  or  the  chance  to  hear  opera  or 
see  the  movies.  At  any  rate,  it  is  true 
that  to-day  in  the  movie-infested  city  I 
long  for  more  snow-house  evenings 
after  caribou-hunts  as  I  never  in  the 
north  longed  for  clubs  or  concerts  or 
orange-groves.  And  this  is  not  peculiar 
to  me.  The  men  who  have  hunted  with 
me  are  nearly  all  of  the  same  mind — 
they  are  either  in  the  north  now  on  way 
back  there  by  whaling-ship,  or  eating 
their  hearts  out  because  they  cannot  go. 
To  be  Continued 


What  U.S.  Did— And  Didn't  Do 


Rear-Admiral  Sims  Talks  of  Anti- 
Sub  War,  And  Reminds  Vain 
Boasters  of  The  Truth 

J^EAR-ADMIRAL  SIMS,  commander 
(luring  the  war  of  the  U.S.  naval 
forces  operating  in  European  waters, 
and  a  Canadian-born  admiral  at  that,  in 
New  York  recently  disclosed  some  inter- 
esting facts  about  the  anti-submarine 
warfare.  In  an  address  before  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking union,  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
he  let  his  audience  in  on  a  few  "secrets," 
and  incidentally  made  some  remarks 
about  editors,  and  others,  who  think— or 
think  they  think— that  the  United 
States  won  the  war. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  whole 
allied  military  machine,  he  said,  was 
ttie  British  grand  fleet,  lying  in  Scapa 
Flow,^  always  ready  for  sea  on  two 
hours'  notice,  and  so  much  greater  in 
power  that  the  High  Sea  fleet  never 
left  port.  With  the  British  fleet  in  some 
way  destroyed,  even  if  we  had  had  ten 
million  soldiers  and  a  thousand  destroy- 
ers and  30,000,000  tons  of  shipping,  the 
Germans  would  have  won  a  victory  in 
short  order. 

The  popular  idea  that  the  convoy  sys- 
tem was  an  American  idea,  the  adoption 
of  which  was  opposed  by  the  English 
authorities  until  tests  had  demonstrated 
its  utility,  was  utterly  wrong,  the  Ad- 
miral declared. 

The  convoy  system  was  not  adopted 
earlier,  for  two  reasons,  both  of  which 
turned  out  to  be  wrong.  Naval  officers 
did  not  believe  that  merchant  seamen 
could   handle  their  ships   effectively   in 


the  close  formations  necessary.  I  did 
not  share  this  belief  because  I  had 
taught  navigation  for  several  years  on 
the  schoolship  Pennsylvania  and  I  knew 
what  the  average  naval  ofl^cer  has  never 
learned,  that  the  merchantman  is  a  far 
better  seaman  than  the  naval  officer. 
The  reason  is  that  the  merchant  officer 
passes  his  whole  life  at  sea,  while  the 
naval  officer  stays  on  shore  just  as  much 
as  he  can  and  goes  to  sea  only  when  the 
Navy  Department  orders  him  there. 

So  far  from  the  Americans  demand- 
ing the  convoy  system,  we  were  rather 
behind  the  English  in  the  matter.  When 
it  was  decided  that  such  a  system  was 
necessary  the  second  obstacle  was  the 
attitude  of  the  merchant  sailors  them- 
selves. They  doubted  their  own  ability 
until  they  tried  it  out. 

But  its  adoption  made  protection  by 
destroyers  with  depth  charges  easy.  To 
understand  how  easy  it  was  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  limitations  of  the 
submarine,  which  can  proceed  only  a 
short  distance  under  water  and  must  al- 
ways keep  the  power  necessary  for 
under  water  action  in  reserve  in  order 
to  escape  an  attack  by  our  destroyers. 

Now,  many  people  do  not  understand 
why  the  submarine  was  put  down  and 
why  the  submarine  did  not  sink  all  the 
battleships  the  Allies  had. 

The  explanation  is  very  simple.  Great 
Britain  transported  across  the  channel 
about  eighteen  or  nineteen  million 
passengers  without  losing  any  at  all  al- 
though the  submarines  were  supposed  to 
infest  those  waters. 

The  problem  was  relatively  simple  on 
account  of  the  short  distance,  only 
twenty-two  miles.  All  they  had  to  do 
was  to  have  a  sufficient  numlier  of  patrol 
vessels  in  this  area,  to  span  across  the 
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channels,  so  that  no  submarine  could 
show  its  periscope  within  that  area  with- 
out being  fired  upon  immediately. 

If  we  could  do  that  all  over  the  ocean 
there  would  be  no  trouble  from  sub- 
marines. But  it  would  take  several 
hundred  million  patrol  vessels,  of 
course,  to  do  it  all  the  way  over  the 
ocean. 

Now.  that  band  of  water  across  the 
Channel  was  immune  to  submarines.  If 
you  move  it  any  place  else,  it  will  stay 
immune.  If  you  put  some  troopships  in 
the  middle,  and  move  the  whole  business, 
it  still  stays  immune;  and  that  is  the 
convoy  system. 

It  is  an  ag-prregation  of  vessels  as  close 
together  as  safety  will  permit  with  one 
or  two  lines  of  destroyers  around  them. 
The  destroyer  is  dangerous  to  the  sub- 
marine, because  it  carries  the  terrible 
depth  charge,  commonly  called  "ash 
cans"  on  account  of  their  shape  and  size 
— a  perfectly  simple  appliance  contain- 
ing 300  pounds  of  TNT,  a  very  high  ex- 
plosive, with  a  fuse  which  will  set  it  off 
when  it  drops  down  to  a  certain  depth, 
anj'where  from  40  to  100  feet. 

As  soon  as  a  submarine  is  seen,  or 
the  track  of  a  torpedo  is  seen,  the  des- 
troyer gets  after  him,  up  the  line  at  full 
speed,  and  begins  to  drop  these  bombs 
in  a  circle  around  where  the  submarine 
must  be.  The  shock  of  each  one  of  those 
is  like  the  entire  broadside  of  a  battle- 
ship. It  very  frequently  sends  them  to 
the  bottom  or  brings  them  to  the  sur- 
face, which  we  like  just  as  well. 

There  would  not  have  been  much  diffi- 
culty with  the  submarines  if  there  were 
enough  destroyers.  We  did  not  have 
enough  destroyers.  We  may  have  been 
blamed  for  not  having  built  destroyers 
in  anticipation  of  this  campaign,  but 
how  could  you  expect  any  decent  people 
to  believe  that  any  white  people  on  earth 
would  do  what  the  Germans  did? 

It  is  quite  true  I  could  name  you  a 
couple  of  British  officers  and  a  couple  of 
American  officers  who  said:  "That  is 
exactly  what  the  Germans  will  do."  But 
that  simply  meant  that  those  men  were 
that  kind  themselves;  that  is  what  they 
would  have  done. 

The  Grand  Fleet  at  all  times  has  been 
able  to  navigate  around  the  North  Sea 
simply  because  it  was  surrounded  by 
screens  of  destroyers. 

The  submarine  is  not  a  dangerous 
weapon  to  the  military  vessel. 

Now,  there  is  a  popular  impression 
that  we  were  doing  the  whole  business, 
because  when  an  American  editor  writes 
a  story  he  writes  it  about  we  Ameri- 
cans; he  does  not  bother  about  anybody 
else  particularly.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  had  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
anti-submarine  forces  there. 

Around  the  British  Isles  Great  Brit- 
ain had  about  3,000  at  the  time  when  we 
had  less  than  200. 

The  best  of  those  men,  in  my  estima- 
tion, were  the  mine  sweepers.  The  Ger- 
man submarines  were  continually  plant- 
ing mines  around  the  coast,  in  the 
Channel,  on  the  east  coast  of  England, 
in  the  Irish  Sea,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland.  All  those  areas  had  to  be 
swept.  Six  or  seven  hundred  vessels 
were  at  it  all  the  time.  Hardly  a  day 
passed  when  some  of  them  did  not  dis- 
appear; but  they  never  weakened. 

Now,  back  of  all  that  was  the  great 
Grand  Fleet,  reinforced  by  the  American 
destroyers  lying  in  Scapa  Flow  or 
Rosyth,  at  Edinburgh,  ready  to  tackle 
the  German  fleet  iif  it  came  out.  So 
great  in  strength  that  the  German  fleet 
did  not  dare  come  out,  but  you  did  not 
dare  not  to  be  ready  with  the  Grand 
Fleet. 

When  I  say  we  knew  when  I  first  went 
over  there  that  the  Germans  were  win- 
ning the  war,  that  is  only  a  polite  way 
of  saying  that  we  were  pretty  scared 
about  it.  We  didn't  know  what  to  do. 
There  was  no  room  for  any  differences 
of  opinion.     We  had  to  agree. 

So  in  conjunction  with  the  British  and 
the  other  Allies  we  discus.sed  the  matter 
entirely  dispassionately.  Our  missipn 
was  to  defeat  the  enemy;  and  the  means 
we  employed  was  consolidation  of  the 
forces,  the  adoption  of  the  Allied  meth- 
ods, as  we  were  the  newcomers,  the  elim- 
ination of  all  friction,  or  the  officer  that 
caused  the  friction  and  the  suppression 
of  all  personal  ambition. 
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Built  for  Comfort 
and  Endurance 

The  bridge  builder  constructs  his 
arch  so  that  each  section  bears  an 
equal  strain.  This  principle  is  followed  in  the  de- 
sign of  Maltese  Cross  Tires.  All  shocks  and  strains 
are  distributed  without  undue  violence  to  any  one 
spot. 

In  Maltese  Cross  Tires  the  tread  itself  absorbs  much  of  the 
road  shock  and  the  rest  is  telegraphed  along  for  absorption 
by  the  rest  of  the  tire,  giving  equalized  wear,  long  life  and 
great  mileage. 

Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber,  Ltd. 

Head  Offices  and  Factory,  TORONTO 

BRANCHES:-  Halifax,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Fort  William,  Winnipeg. 

Regina,  Saskatoon,   Edmonton,  Calgary,   Lethbridge, 

Vancouver,  Victoria. 
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If  you  want 

Good 

Pencils  >^Ask 

^        JANE'S 

SEND  25*  FOR 
¥  ^./^  Fl  VE  SAMPL  £5 

WS  CANE S SONS  L-=^°Np»rnidrket. Can 


CANADA'S    LEADING    HOTEL 


700  Roomi 
4S0  with  bath 


"mt  Wixfsim" 


Dominion  Square 


Montreal 


Europttn  plan 
Mcloiively 


Centrally  located  in  the  heart  of  the  shopping  and  theatrical  district.  Service 
unsurpassed.  Rates  from  J2.00  upwards  per  day.  One  block  from  Canadian 
Pacific  (Windsor)  Station,  and  five  minutes  from  Grand  Trunk  (Bonaventure) 
Station.     Headquarters  for  Motor  Tourists. 

Further  particulars  and   information  on  application. 

JOHN   DAVIDSON,   Manat'or. 
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Your  Home  Needs 

Hot  Water  Heating 

Old  fashioned  heating  methods  are  expensive, 
unsanitary,  and  unsatisfaciory.  Stoves  and 
hot  air  furnaces  are  being  abandoned.  Real 
Estate  men  find  it  hard  to  sell  houses  that 
have  not  hot  water  heating  because  people 
will  no  longer  put  up  with  the  inconvenience 
and  inefficiency  of  old  methods.  If  your  house 
doc'S'Hot  have  Hot  Water  Heating,  it  will  pay 
you  in  Health,  Comfort  and  in  Money  to  take 
out  the  old  and  put  in  the  newer  and  better 
kind. 


JKlJVG.J^S^BOTLERS 


JU^JO 


ImpejrmlBadiatoiis 


The  most  improved  ideas  in  gen- 
eration and  radiation  of  heat  are 
combined  in  King  Boilers  and 
Imperial  Radiators.  If  you  are 
interested,  let  us  send  you  our 
descriptive  literature.  We  v/ill  be 
pleased  to  supply  you  wi  th  inform- 
ation as  to  size  and  cost,  with- 
out obligation.     Write  us  NOW. 


Steel  AND  If ADIA170M  Limited 


Manufdcturvrs  of  Hot  Water  and  Steam  boilers  anU  RtulidUirs:  fene^lta  Steel  Sash  and  Cbncrtrte  Mcinfordni 

125  Fraser  Ave.,  Toronto 


^ 


The  U.S.  and   Reciprocity 

'l^HE  feeling  towards  the  United 
*•  States  is  warm,  and  always  has 
been.  The  trade  of  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces was  with  the  people  of  the  New- 
England  States  long  before  Ontario 
was  ever  more  than  a  name  to  them ; 
and  the  tradition  is  that  trade  relatione 
were  far  more  satisfactory  than  they 
have  ever  been  with  Ontario.  The 
people  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  were 
at  heart  strong  for  reciprocity  no  mat- 
ter how  they  voted ;  and,  I  believe, 
would  be  still,  if  the  issue  were  again 
presented.  How  that  issue  was  be- 
devilled by  political  casuistry,  is  an  ok! 
story.  The  present  writer,  having  no 
preconceived  attachment  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  a  year  before  reciprocity 
became  a  partisan  issue,  spent  weeks  in- 
terviewing men  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
in  Nova  Scotia  on  the  question;  putting 
to  them  a  suppositious  reciprocity  ar 
rangement  far  wider  than  the  one  after- 
wards introduced  in  Parliament:  and 
there  was  practical  unanimity  from 
men  of  both  political  parties  as  to  the 
value  it  would  be  for  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  Long  ago,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  union  with  Canada  was  being 
agitated  in  Newfoundland,  it  is  said 
that  the  fishermen  in  the  remote  parts 
of  that  island  were  warned  by  those 
who  opposed  it  that  "their  babies  would 
be  taken  for  gun  wadding"  if  they  went 
into  any  such  scheme.  Some  of  the 
arguments  against  reciprocity  in  Nova 
Scotia  were  based  on  fears  not  much 
more  complimentary  to  the  intelligence 
of  the   people. 

The  East — and  Strong  Drink 

AS  an  abstract  proposition,  the  Mari- 
•^  *  time  Provinces  seem  in  favor  of 
prohibition.  The  majority  of  them 
voted  for  it  when  the  plebiscite  was 
taken.  It  was  then  largely  academic, 
and  it  gave  one  a  virtuous  feeling  to 
banish  the  demon  for  a  day,  through  the 
ballot  box.  Prince  Edward  Island  was 
one  of  the  first  parts  of  Canada  to  go 
"dry";  and  the  druggists  there  for  a 
time  vied  with  the  promoters  of  fox 
ranches  as  the  plutocrats  of  the  island. 
In  New  Brunswick,  a  referendum  will 
be  submitted  to  the  people  this  summer 
somewhat  along  the  lines  of  that  pro- 
posed in  Ontario.  The  women  will  not 
have  a  vote,  and  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  New  Brunswick  should  be- 
come one  of  the  oases  in  the  great  pro- 
hibition desert  in  Canada.  Meanwhile, 
a  brisk  trade  in  liquor  is  being  carried 
on  illicitly;  and  it  was  amusing  in  St. 
John  to  hear  "wholesale  bootleggers" 
and  "retail  bootleggers"  referred  to  in 
the  most  casual  manner. 

Nova  Scotia  will  probably  remain 
dry;  but  it  will  be  an  awful  wrench  for 
the  Highlanders.  Cape  Breton  is  High- 
land to  the  core;  and  the  number  of 
stills  operated  in  the  hills  there  is  said 
tc  be  enormous.  That  was  what  I  was 
told  in  Sydney: 

"A  feature  of  the  hardware  trade  is 
the  great  demand  for  copper  pipe: 
Dealers  do  not  ask  to  what  use  it  is 
going  to  be  put.  As  one  of  them  said: 
'We  keep  still  about  it'." 

Can  you  imagine  a  country  which 
puts  on  a  Gaelic  play  (as  was  being 
done  in  Sydney  when  I  was  there)  re- 
freshing   itself    with     buttermilk?       It 


Klorenceville.    N.B. 
Your    Review    of    Reviews     is    particu- 
larly educative  and  your  other  articles  on 
Canadian    problems    no    less    so.      I    wish 
you     continued     Krowth     and     prosperity. 
A.   S.   .1. 


Ferguson.    B.C. 
1   enclose  a  year's  subscription    to   your 
maKa&ine.    sample    copy    of    which    shows 
a    paper    second    to    none    on    this    con- 
tinent.   Many   thanks    for  the  copy. 

A.    C.    C. 


may  be  different  in  Halifax.  The  bill  at 
the  local  theatre  there  was  commended 
as  featuring  "Laughter,  Loveliness,  and 
Lingerie."  Presumably  that  end  of  the 
province  will  go  in  for  light  wines. 

WHEN  D.  D.  McKenzie,  the  Leader 
'  '  of  the  Opposition,  announced  in  the 
Hous?  th's  r.pring  in  the  most  casual 
way  that  he  was  a  moderate  protection- 
ist, some  people  thought  that  he  had 
made  terrible  "break."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  was  not  more  than  two  jumps 
ahead  of  his  party  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  if  that.  If  the  future  of  Nova 
Scotia  and,  to  a  large  extent.  New 
Brunswick,  with  abundant  raw  ma- 
terials, water  power,  coal,  shipping 
facilities,  and  a  reasonable  supply  of 
labor  is  not  as  a  manufacturing  country, 
all  precedents  in  the  New  England 
states  and  elsewhere,  are  valueless. 
Nova  Scotia  is  now  the  third  manufac- 
turing province  in  Canada — but  a  poor 
third;  yet  her  manufactured  products 
more  than  doubled  in  the  decade  end- 
ing 1910.  With  the  rise  in  manufac- 
turers comes  an  inevitable  leaning  to- 
wards a  protective  tariff.  The  pure 
free  trader  is  as  rare  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  as  anywhere  else,  although 
there  are  some.  Generally  speaking, 
the  McKenzie  attitude  of  moderate  pro- 
tection is  not  likely  to  antagonize  many 
of  his  supporters  outside  of  the  West. 
The  feeling  in  the  East  is  that  the  tariff 
is  not  a  sacred  thing,  the  ark  of  the 
manufacturers'  covenant,  from  which 
unholy  hands  are  ordered  off.  It  should 
be  ordered  on  a  scientific  basis;  applied 
where  necessary,  and  removed  or  low- 
ered where  unnecessary.  The  tariff 
was  made  for 'man;  not  man  for  the 
tariff. 

The   East  and  the  War 

''pH£  Scotch  and  English  people  of  the 
-••  Maritime  Provinces  took  an  active 
part  in  the  war.  There  could  not  be  any 
finer  men  in  the  world  physically  than 
the  Highlanders  of  Cape  Breton.  They 
v^ent  without  much  fuss,  and  they  are 
coming  back  the  same  way.  Looking 
out  of  the  train  window  early  one  morn- 
ing, I  saw  two  returned  S3ldiers,  who 
had  just  alighted  at  a  lonely  platform 
at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hillside,  with  noth- 
ing but  trees  and  snow  for  a  back- 
ground, as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
They  were  fine  types  of  the  young  Cape 
Breton  Highlander  and  they  stood  tight- 
ening up  their  straps,  and  looking  after 
the  train.  I  could  imagine  them  climb- 
ing the  hills  together,  perhaps  thinking 
about  some  of  the  companions  who  had 
gone  away  with  them  but  who  did  not 
come  back;  and  keeping  the  thoughts 
to  themselves.  When  they  came  to  the 
parting  of  the  paths,  they  would  go 
their  separate  ways  without  any  elabor- 
ate ceremony  of  leavetaking.  And 
when  they  reached  home  I  question  if 
either  got  any  more  effusive  greeting, 
from  the  head  of  the  house,  at  least, 
than  an:  "Aye,  Sandy;  you're  back!" 

Somebody  down  there  told  me  a  typi- 
cal story  of  the  coming  home  of  one  of 
these  boys.  He  had  been  away  four 
years;  and  when  he  came  back  he 
thought  there  was  some  kind  of  little 
outburst  of  diversion  coming  to  him, 
but  his  pooch  was  bare.  There  was  a 
picnic  to  be  held  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  he  approached  his  father,  as  diplo- 
niatically  as  a  Scotchman  can,  for  the 
necessary  finances.  There  was  no  en- 
thusiasm for  the  proposal  visible;  but  it 
was  finally  agreed  that,  if  he  went  out 
and  caught  a  sheep,  he  could  have  part 
of  the  proceeds.  They  were  wild  hill 
sheep;  and  he  had  expended  enough  en- 
ergy to  capture  a  German  trench  before 
the  animal  was  finally  brought  in;  but 
he  was  spurred  on  by  thoughts  of  the 
revelry  to  come. 

"I  see  you  catched  him,"  said  his 
father. 

"Ay." 

"It's  a  fearful  tine  day  for  makin' 
the  hay,  Donald.  I'm  thinking  we  will 
not  go  to  the  picnic  the  day,  but  we'll 
all  drive  over  to  the  Sacrament  on  Sun- 
day." 
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With  the  Snowball 
Brigade 

CoTitinued  from  page  13 

"You  have  plenty  of  men  of  your 
own,"  he  was  told.  "Why  have  us  send 
British  troops  for  this  service?" 

"I  want  the  gold  to  reach  its  destina- 
tion," Kolchak  replied. 

This  train  made  the  trip  in  ten  days. 

Two  padres  once  took  the  train  for 
Omsk,  and  got  off  at  an  intermediate 
station,  nothing  but  a  desolate,  wind- 
swept hamlet,  to  stretch  their  legs,  leav- 
ing all  their  belongings  on  board.  They 
wandered  too  far  from  the  station  and 
the  train  pulled  out  without  them. 

They  got  another  train  in  a  week. 

Drinks  of  Various  Kinds 

\XfE  were  not  allowed  to  use  unboiled 
'  '  water  for  drinking  purposes,  nor 
even  to  wash  in.  Even  without  the 
Headquarters  order  on  this  subject,  I 
think  we  would  have  boiled  the  water. 
Strictest  economy  was  enjoined  in  the 
use  of  water,  but  none  of  us  became  so 
saving  that  we  formed  the  Russian 
habit  of  filling  their  mouths  with  water, 
and  then  squirting  it  out  into  their  cup- 
ped hands,  washing  their  faces  that 
way. 

A  bath  is  a  distinct  luxury  in  Vlady. 
Everything  has  to  be  improvised,  so 
there  are  difficulties  apart  from  the 
scarcity  of  water.  My  bath  was  origin- 
ally a  large  fish  barrel,  and  although 
there  wasn't  a  great  deal  of  room  it 
proved  serviceable. 

Sometime  ago  the  American  Red 
Cross  were  fixing  up  an  anti-typhus 
train  and  the  man  who  was  in  charge 
was  a  Russian  Jew  with  all  sorts  of 
qualifications.  He  went  to  work  and 
built  in  one  of  the  railway  coaches  a  big 
steam  bath  where  a  person  could  go  in. 
undress,  have  a  thorough  cleansing,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  his  clothes  would  be 
thoroughly  disinfected,  washed  in  a 
de-lousing  chamber  and  returned  to 
him  clean — that's  how  it  was  meant  to 
work  out. 

To  start  with  this  genius  built  the 
steam  chamber  of  zinc,  a  cold  current  of 
air  came  in  from  somewhere  near  the 
floor,  so  that  naturally  anybody  would 
want  to  sit  down  on  the  benches.  These 
by  some  means  were  made  scalding  hot 
so  that  if  you  tried  to  sit  down  once !  !  ! 

The  clothes  and  undergarments  were 
to  be  disinfected,  and  the  .Jew  said  he 
knew  that  Hydrocyanic  Acid  would  do 
that  all  right.  It  was  only  just  in  time 
that  he  was  prevented  from  using  HCN 
which  is  commonly  known  as  Prussic 
Acid. 

The  simple-minded  Russians  were 
told  about  having  these  nice  baths  on 
the  train  and  it  was  tried  at  First 
River.  Men  sent  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren and  sometimes  whole  families 
came,  got  undressed  innocently,  gave 
up  their  clothes,  went  into  the  steam 
room,  got  the  draft  on  their  legs,  sat 
down,  woof!  jumped  up  again,  then  they 
decided  that  they  h«d  had  enough  so 
they  went  back  to  the  dressing  room. 

The  steam  had  been  shot  through 
their  garments  from  all  angles  and  the 
clothes  were  nice  and  clean,  but  had 
shrunk  to  one-third  their  size  and  im- 
mediately they  were  taken  out  of  the 
steam  room  into  the  air  they  froze  stiff 
as  boards.  Large-sized  Ru.isians  were 
given  things  which  looked  like  a  pair 
of  frozen  running  pants  in  place  of 
their  trousers  and  elderly  corpulent 
dames  received  beautiful  white  gar- 
ments which  would  have  fitted  them 
probably  in  the  jrears  before  they  put 
their  hair  up. 

Vodka  is  still  sold  in  Siberia,  and 
while  we  were  there  the  "official"  ban 
was  taken  off.  Most  of  it  is  put  up  in 
little  flat  tins,  as  it  is  too  strong  to  be 
put  into  glass  bottles!  It  is  very  bad 
stuff;  some  men  went  almo.st  crazy 
from  the  effects  of  drinking  it.  There's 
a  fight  in  every  drink. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  vodka  was — 
and  is — a  great  curse,  for  it  is  so  cheap 
and  the  people  drink  it  in  such  vast 
<iuantities.  It  is  a  colorless  duid,  and 
jiJmost   pure   alcohol.     At   any   time   of 


GiUette 

Safety  Razor 


TheNew 
Kit  Set 
No.  20 


The  Pocket  Edition  Gillette 
Bound  in  Seal-Grain  Leather 

"li  I  was  buying  another  Gillette  Safety  Razor",  said  one 
enthusiast  when  he  saw  the  new  Kit  Set,  pictured  above,  "I  would 
certziinly  want  that  one! 

"It  not  only  preserves  all  the  good  points  of  my  old  morning 
friend,  but  it  is  as  compact  as  any  razor  set  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
takes  the  least  room  in  the  travelling  bag. 

"And  then  the  black,  seal-grain  case  is  so  dignified — so 
appealing  to  any  man  who  is  particular  in  his  appointments. 
I  suppose  you  are  etsking  a  pretty  price  for  that  set". 

No;  merely — 

$5.00  the  Set 


THE  GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED,     -    MONTREAL. 
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CANAt* 


GHllet^e-^ 


KNOWN  THC 
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Dr.  Melvin's 
Tooth-Bleacho 

A  dental  stain  remover 
tiMtt  makes  white  teeth 
whiter.  Use  once  a  wiel< 
Ouaratiteeti  astringent  aii-l 
antiseptic.  Swid  fiOc  to 
day  for  thi«i  wimtit*rfiil 
prcparaflfm. 

MELVIN     LABORATORIES 
To'tnfq,  Ontana 


Write  the  Words  for  a  Song 


Wr  write   mu>i<  and  pjirania*  publiihar'*  actaplArcr. 
Sofamil    |»»»nii   en    patrtoliam,    tove    or    mnj     tvbjed. 

CHESTER  MUSIC  CO. 

9Z0  So.  Michigin  Atc.  Room  304,  Chicago 


DEAFNESS      IS      MISERY 


Dr.f   . 


I  know  b«cauir  I  <»■ 
(or  over  30  Kf«f». 
Drumi  r««lor«d  mr  h 
•  od  will  do  it  for  you.  'I'l 
('«nn"i  br  tern  wh«fi  wo«ri 
i<  . «. ]-<■.!  by  CatAftK  or  h 
VV!>  .]]>  t\^iroyt<i  Nainr*' 
r»*r  '■'  l*li«  dut.  Are 
eiprniive.  Wrke  for  H- 
•tatemcnt  ol  how  1  r^ov 


^  1    (load  Nbl«M 


Dennis  Iron  Fence 

When  putting  up 
a  fence,  it  is  good 
economy  to  erect 
the  best  kind  of 
fence  with  a  view 
to  permanency. 

A  Dennis  Iron  Fence  will  last  as  long  as  the  building  itself.  We  make 
many  styles  at  various  prices,  each  strong,  simple  and  dijrnifled  in 
design,  and  inexpensive  in  ultimate  cost  or  when  considered  as  year-by- 
year  protection. 

Ideal  for  residences,  churches,  parks,  cemeteries,  playgrounds,  institu- 
tions, business  premises,  etc. 

Wrilt  for  lltuttratmd  foldmr 

Halifax  THC    DENNIS   WiRE    AND    IRON  IVnniillAin 

Ottawa  WORKS   «-0.  LIMITED  CalKary 

Toronto  LONDON  Vancouver 


Su.l«  31 J    n  Sih  A» 


A.  O.  LEONARD 
sua  N«w  York  aqr 
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/      the  user  of  Delatone. 


Untrammeled 

Loveliness 

pULL  PLAY  OF  ARMS  and 


unrestrained  action  are  natural  to 
Unreserved  and  simple  ^race  is  desired  by 
sensible  persons.  Use  Delatone  and  you  can  follow  the  present 
fashions  at  the  seashore,  in  the  ballroom,  at  dinners,  parties  —  anywhere. 
It  encourages  untrammeled  movement,  unaffected  elegance  and  g,uileless 
ferace.     That  is  why  — 

"they  all  use  Delatone" 

Delatone  is  an  old  and  well-known  scientific  prepara- 
tion, for  the  quick,  safe  and  certain  removal  of  hairy  J^rowths, 
no  matter  how  thick  or  stubborn. 

Beauty  specialists  recommend  Delatone  for  removal 

of  objectionable  hair  from  face,  neck  or  arms.  After  applica- 
tion, the  skin  is  clear,  firm  and  hairless. 

Druggista  sell  Delatone;   or  an  original  I-oz.  Jar 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  $2  by 

THE  SHEFFIELD  PHARMACAL  CO. 

Dept.  KL,  339   S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI. 

In  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  orders  and  remittances  should  be  sent 
to  Lyman  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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QDEM'S 

UNIVERSITY 

KINGSTON. 
Ontario 


ARTS 

Part  of  the  Arts  course  may  be  covered  by 
correspoadence. 

MEDICINE  EDUCATION 

APPLIED  SCIENCE 

Mining,   Chemical,  Civil, 

Mechanical   and    Electrical 

Engineering 

tUMMER  SCHOOL         NAVI6ATI0H  SCHOOL 

July  and  August.  December  to  April 

26  GEO.  Y.  CHOWN,  Registrar. 


Cor.  nth  &,MarKet streets 


European 
Plan 


Phtladelphic^ 
-      Pa.  • 


ROYAL  VICTORIA 
COLLEGE 

MONTREAL 

A    RESIDENTIAL   COLLEGE    FOR 

WOMEN   STUDENTS    ATTENDING 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

ifoundtd  and  tnjmotd  hy  the  lalt  Rt.  Hon.  Baron 
StraUjcona  anj  Mount  Royal) 

Courses  leading  to  degrees  in  Arts, 
separate  in  the  main  from  those 
for  men,  but  under  identical  con- 
ditions;  and  to  degrees  in  music. 

Applications  for  residence  should 
be  made  early  as  accommodation 
in  the  College  is  limited. 

For  prospectus  and  information 
applj  tc  Tlw  Wardan. 
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Better  Than  Evvr 

Thoroughly    Modeml2eS 

Kemodeled   and    Equipped 

NEW  MAr>4AGEMENT 

ROOF  GARDEN 

In    connection 

Special   Cltib '  JSreak/asts 

and   LuiloliebttS 

Kates— Without    Bath,    J1.50 

With   Bath,   $2.00   and  up. 

FRANK  KIMBLE,  M(r. 


m 
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STAMMERING 


or  siUTierinK  overcome  positively.  tJur 
natural  methods  permanently  restore 
naturalspeech.  Graduate  pupils  every- 
where.    Free  advice  and  literature. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

KITCHENER,        -        CANADA 


A 


lig  Mine^  Raisi  Rabbiis  For  Us 

BeU;l«n .  New  Z«a}and.  Flemish  Giants.  W«  B«11 
■tock  and  pay  S700  pair.  Exprraa  all  rabblta 
rained  from  our  "  Purs  Bred  Stock  "—Our  Ex- 
pense. ContractandNteratarelOc.  NONE  FREE 

Unft.d  Fur  A  Produce  Co..  Inc. 
Dept.  86.  S017  Wilson  Aveaae,       Chlcaco.  ni. 


the  day  or  night  it  was  a  common  sight 
to  see  drunks  rolling  along  the  side- 
walks, or  else  dead  asleep  in  the  gutter 
— soldiers,  officials  and  women. 

When  the  ban  was  lifted  there  was 
but  little  change,  if  any,  in  the  quantity 
consumed.  Thii  only  chan.sce  we  could 
see  was  that  the  price  went  up  I 

The  Wonderful  Car  System 

THE  street  car  system  is  one  of 
Vlady's  most  remarkable  institu- 
tions. To  use  the  word  "system"  is 
really  a  misnomer.  The  cars  are  small, 
and  there  are  two  classes.  They  are 
always  over-crowded,  you  hang  on 
anywhere  at  all,  and  everyone  pushes 
and  jostles. 

As  this  is  a  perfectly  free  country 
now,  the  motorman  and  ticket-collector 
quit  when  they  like  and  where  they 
like.  Besides  stopping  for  all  meals, 
the  crew  will  often  leave  the  car  desert- 
ed on  the  tracks  while  the  conductor 
and  his  mate  put  down  a  few  more 
glasses  of  vodka. 

It  is  a  common  sight  to  see  pigs  and 
goats  wandering  along  the  car  tracks, 
getting  in  the  car's  road,  and  this  gives 
the  crew  another  excuse  for  quitting, 
and  getting  a  drink.  This  is  a  common 
occurrence;  they  always  have  plenty  of 
time.    Nitchevo ! 

I  was  surprised  to  find  out  that  they 
actually  had  rules  which  are  posted  up 
inside  each  car.  When  the  Canadians 
first  arrived  in  Siberia  these  rules  were 
published  as  an  addenda  to  routine 
orders.     I  will  quote  one  rule  only: 

"Passengers  are  requested  not  to  get 
in  and  out  of  the  cars  by  the  windows," 


Nothing  Matters! 

WHEN  it  was  announced  that  the 
"Snowball  Brigade"  was  to  be  with- 
drawn from  Siberia  most  of  us  were 
ready  to  return.  Discomforts,  when 
one  can  have  the  variation  of  fighting 
now  and  again,  are  things  to  be  borne 
■with.  But  our  famous  policy  of  non- 
interference had  caused  most  of  us  to 
be  "fed  up." 

I  suppose  the  people  at  home  imagin- 
ed we  lived  high,  clothed  in  sables  and 
ermine.  We  were  certainly  glad  to 
learn  we'd  soon  be  crossing  the  Pacific 
again.  I  went  into  Vlady  to  get  some 
money  changed. 

About  the  time  that  this  issue  of 
Maclean's  is  being  read  I  expect  that 
the  balance  of  the  "Kanatskies"  will  be 
back  home  in  Canada.  When  we  pack- 
ed up  at  Gornastai,  and  started  on  the 
trip  home  we  passed  the  same  piles  of 
ammunition  and  supplies,  the  same 
wharves  crowded  with  congested 
freight,  that  we  had  observed  in  land- 
ing there.  Millions  upon  millions  of 
roubles'  worth  of  goods  were  exposed  to 
the  elements — rotting.  The  Russians 
had  ordered  some  of  this  stuff  three  or 
four  years  ago — and  had  even  paid  for 
some  of  it. 

As  we  passed    a    siding    where    the  > 
goods   were    cluttering   up   everything 
but  the  right-of-way,  partially  covered 
with    rotting    tarpaulins,    I    said   to    a 
Russian  yard-master: 

"Why  don't  you  either  store  that 
stuff  properly,  or  send  it  on  where  it 
can  be  used?" 

The  man  looked  at  it  with  apathetic 
eyes,  then  turned  listlessly,  and  said: 

"Nitchevo!" 


His  Majesty's  Well-Beloved 


Continued  from  page  16 


That,  I  think,  was  her  chief  attitude 
of  mind,  one  that  '•ansed  me  much  in- 
dignation at  the  time;  for  1  felt  that  I 
could  have  knelt  down  and  worshipped 
the  heaven-born  genius  who  was  de- 
lighting the  whole  Kingdom  with  his 
Art.  But  Mr.  Betterton,  with  his 
habitual  kindliness  and  good  humour, 
paid  no  heed  to  Mistress  Euphrosine's 
sour  disposition  towards  him,  and  when 
she  tried  to  wither  him  with  lofty 
speeches,  he  would  quickly  make  her 
ridiculous  with  witty  repartee. 

HE  came  more  and  more  frequently 
to  the  house,  and  mine  eyes  being 
unusually  sharp  in  such  matters,  I  soon 
saw  that  You  had  wholly  won  his  re- 
gard. Those  then  became  happy  times. 
Happy  ones  for  You,  Mistress,  whose 
love  for  a  great  and  good  Man  was  find- 
ing full  reciprocity.  Happy  ones  for 
him,  who  in  You  had  found  not  only  a 
loving  heart,  but  rare  understanding 
and  that  great  talent  which  he  then  and 
there  set  himself  to  develop.  They 
were  happy  times  also  for  me,  the  poor, 
obscure  Scrivener  with  the  starved 
heart  and  the  dreary  life,  who  now  was 
allowed  to  warm  his  Soul  in  the  sun- 
shine of  your  joint  happiness. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Betterton 
noticed  the  profound  admiration  which 
I  had  for  him,  not  long  before  he  ad- 
mitted me  to  his  Friendship  and  Inti- 
macy. I  say  it  with  utmost  pride,  that 
I  was  the  first  one  with  whom  he  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  your  career  and 
to  whom  he  confided  the  fact  that  You 
had  a  conspicuous  talent  for  the  Stage, 
and  that  he  intended  to  teach  and  to 
train  You  until  You  could  appear  with 
him  on  the  boards.  You  may  imagine 
how  this  idea  staggered  me  at  first — 
aye!  and  horrified  me  not  a  little.  I 
suppose  that  something  of  the  old  puri- 
tanical middle-class  prejudice  had  eat- 
en so  deeply  into  my  Soul  that  I  could 
not  be  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  seeing 
any  Woman — least  of  all  you.  Mistress 
— acting  a  part  upon  the  Stage.  Hith- 
erto young  Mr.  Kynaston  and  other 
boy-actors  had  represented  with  perfect 
grace  and  charm  all  the  parts  which 
have  l)een  written  for  Women;  and  I 
could  not  picture  to  myself  any  respec- 
table female  allowing  herself  to  be 
kissed  or  embraced  in  full  view  of  a 
large    audience,    or    speaking    some    of 


those  lines  which  our  great  Dramatists 
have  thought  proper  to  write. 

But  Mr.  Betterton's  influence  and  his 
unanswerable  arguments  soon  got  the 
better  of  those  old-fashioned  ideas,  and 
anon  I  found  myself  looking  eagerly 
forward  to  the  happy  time  when  you 
would  be  freed  from  the  trammels  of 
Mistress  Euphrosine's  tyranny  and,  as 
the  Wife  and  Helpmate  of  the  greatest 
Actor  of  our  times,  take  your  place  be- 
side him  among  the  Immortals. 

Ill 

IT  was  not  until  the  spring  of  the 
following  year  that  I  first  noticed 
the  cloud  which  was  gathering  over 
your  happiness.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  day  when  first  I  saw  tears  in  your 
eyes. 

You  had  finally  decided  by  then  to 
adopt  the  Stage  as  your  profession,  and 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Betterton,  Sir 
William  Davenant  had  promised  you  a 
small  part  in  the  new  Play,  wherewith 
he  was  about  to  open  his  new  Theatre 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  piece 
chosen  was  called  Othello,  written  by 
one  William  Shakespeare,  and  Sir 
William  had  finally  decided  that  the 
parts  written  in  this  Play  by  the 
Author  for  Women  should  be  enacted 
by  Women;  an  arrangement  which  was 
even  then  being  worked  quite  success- 
fully by  Mr.  Killigrew  at  his  theatre  in 
Clare  Market. 

I  knew  that  a  brilliant  future  lay  be- 
fore You;  but  Mistress  Euphrosine, 
who  had  constituted  herself  your 
Guardian  and  Mentor,  tried  in  vain  to 
turn  you  from  your  career.  The  day 
when  you  made  your  decision  was  yet 
another  of  those  momentous  ones  which 
will  never  fade  from  my  memory.  You 
had  hitherto  been  clever  enough  to 
evade  Mistress  Euphrosine's  vigilance 
whilst  you  studied  the  art  of  speaking 
and  acting  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Betterton.  She  thought  that  his  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  house  were  due  to 
his  regard  for  her,  whereas  he  came 
only  to  see  You  and  to  be  of  service  to 
You  in  the  pursuit  of  your  studies. 

But  thi  time  came  when  You  had  to 
avow  openly  what  were  your  intentions 
with  regard  to  the  future.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Davenant's  theatre  in  Lincoln's 
Inn   Field'5  was  to  be  opened   in  June, 
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and  you,  Mistress,  were,  together  with 
his  principal  Actresses,  to  be  boarded 
after  that  by  him  at  his  own  house,  in 
accordance  with  one  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Agreement.  The  question  arose 
as  to  where  You  should  lodge,  your 
poor  mother  having  no  home  to  offer 
You.  Mistress  Euphrosine  made  a 
great  show  of  her  abhorrence  of  the 
Stage  and  all  the  immorality  with 
such  a  career  implied.  My  cheeks  blush 
with  shame  even  now  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  abominable  language  which 
she  used  when  first  You  told  her  what 
You  meant  to  do,  and  my  heart  is  still 
filled  with  admiration  at  your  patience 
and  forbearance  with  her  under  such 
trying   circumstances. 

Fortunately  for  us  all,  Mr.  Betterton 
arrived  in  the  midst  of  all  this  wrangle. 
He  soon  succeeded  in  silencing  Mistress 
Euphrosine's  exacerbating  tongue,  and 
this  not  so  much  by  the  magic  of  his 
Persuasion  as  by  the  aid  of  the  golden 
Key  which  is  known  to  open  every  door 
— even  that  which  leads  to  a  scolding 
harridan's  heart.  Mr.  Betterton  of- 
fered his  sister  a  substantial  Sum  of 
Money  if  she  in  return  would  under- 
take to  give  you  a  comfortable  lodging 
until  such  time  as  he  himself  would 
claim  You  as  his  Wife.  He  stipulated 
that  you  should  be  made  comfortable 
and  that  no  kind  of  menial  work  should 
ever  be  put  upon  you. 

"Mistress  Saunderson,"  he  said  im- 
pressively, "must  be  left  absolutely  free 
to  pursue  her  Art,  unhampered  by  any 
other  consideration." 

Even  so,  Mistress  Euphrosine  could 
not  restrain  her  malicious  tongue,  and 
the  whole  equitable  arrangement  might 
even  then  have  fallen  through  but  for 
your  gentleness  and  quiet  determina- 
tion. Finally,  Mistress  Euphrosine 
gave  in.  She  accepted  the  liberal 
terms  which  her  illustrious  Brother 
was  offering  her  for  your  maintenance, 
but  she  reserved  unto  herself  the  right 
of  terminating  the  arrangement  at  her 
will  and  pleasure.  Obviously  she  meant 
to  be  as  disagreeable  as  she  chose;  but 
you  had  to  have  a  respectable  roof  over 
your  head  until  Such  time  as  you  found 
a  Haven  under  the  aegris  of  your  future 
husband's  name. 

After  that,'  it  seemed  as  if  no  cloud 
could  ever  come  to  obscure  the  Heavens 
of  your  happiness.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  very  soon  after  that  episode  that  I 
chanced  upon  You  one  evening,  sitting 
in  the  parlour  with  the  book  of  a  Play 
before  you,  yet  apparently  not  intent 
upon  reading.  When  I  spoke  your 
name  You  started  as  if  out  of  the  dream 
and  quickly  You  put  your  handkerchief 
up  to  your  eyes. 

I  made  no  remark  then;  it  would  have 
been  insolence  on  my  part  to  intrude 
upon  your  private  affairs.  But  I  felt 
like  some  faithful  cur  on  the  watch. 

For  a  while  dust  was  thrown  in  my 
eyes  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Betterton 
announced  to  us  his  projected  trip 
abroad,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  William 
Davenant,  who  desired  him  to  study 
the  Scenery  and  Decorations  which  it 
seems  were  noted  adjuncts  to  the  Stage 
over  in  Paris.  If  Mr.  Betterton  ap- 
proved of  what  he  saw  there,  he  was  to 
bring  back  with  him  a  scheme  for  such 
Scenery  to  be  introduced  at  the  new 
Theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which 
would  be  a  great  triumph  over  Mr. 
Killigrew's  Management,  where  no 
such  innovations  had  ever  been  thought 
of. 

Naturally,  Mr.  Betterton,  being  a 
Man  and  an  Artist,  was  eager  and  ex- 
cited over  this  journey,  which  showed 
what  great  confidence  Sir  William 
Davenant  reposed  in  his  Judgment 
This,  methought,  accounted  for  the  fact 
that  You,  Mistress,  seemed  so  much 
more  dejected  at  the  prospect  of  his 
absence  than  he  was.  I  also  was  satis- 
fied that  this  absence  accounted  for 
your  tears. 

Fool  that  I  was!  I  should  have 
guessed ! 

MR.  BETTERTON  was  absent  two 
months,  during  which  time  I  oft 
chanced  upon  You,  dear  Mistress,  with 
a  book  lying  unheeded  on  your  lap  and 
your  dark  eyes  glistening  with  unna- 
tural brilliancy.  But  I  still  believed 
that  it  was  only  Mr.  Betterton's  ab- 
sence  that   caused   this   sadness   which 


had  of  late  fallen  over  your  spirits.  I 
know  that  he  did  not  write  often,  and  I 
saw — oh !  quite  involuntarily — that 
when  his  Letters  came  they  were  un- 
accountably   short. 

Then,  one  day — it  was  in  May — see- 
ing you  more  than  usually  depressed,  I 
suggested  that  as  the  weather  was  so 
fine  we  should  repair  to  the  theatre  in 
Clare  Market  and  there  see  Mr.  Killi- 
grew's company  enact  "The  Beggar's 
Bush,"  a  play  in  which  Major  Mohun 
was  acting  the  part  of  Bellamente  with 
considerable  success. 

Had  I  but  known  what  we  were 
destined  to  see  in  that  theatre,  I  swear 
to  God  that  I  would  sooner  have  hacked 
off  my  right  leg  than  to  have  taken  You 
thither.  Yet  we  both  started  on  our 
way  oblivious  of  what  lay  before  us. 
Time  had  long  since  gone  by  when  such 
expeditions  had  to  be  done  in  secret. 
You,  Mistress,  were  independent  of 
Mistress  Euphrosine's  threats  and  tant- 
rums, and  I  had  come  to  realize  that 
my  Employer  could  nowhere  else  in 
the  whole  City  find  a  Clerk  who  would 
do  so  much  for  such  very  scanty  pay, 
and  that  he  would  never  dismiss  me  for 
fear  that  he  would  never  again  meet 
with  such  a  willing  Drudge. 

So,  the  day  being  one  on  which  Mr. 
Baggs  and  Mistress  Euphrosine  were 
absenting  themselves  from  home,  I  per- 
suaded You  easily  enough  to  come  with 
me  to  the  Play. 

Your  spirits  had  risen  of  late  because 
you  were  expecting  Mr.  Betterton's 
home-coming.  In  fact,  You  had  re- 
ceived authentic  news  that  he  would 
probably  be  back  in  England  within  the 
week. 

IV 

AT  once,  when  I  took  my  seat  in  the 
Gallery  beside  you,  I  noticed  the 
beautiful  fair  Lady  in  the  box,  whom  I 
had  not  seen  since  that  marvellous  day 
a  year  ago,  when  you  and  I  sat  together 
at  the  Play.  She  was  more  radiantly 
beautiful  than  ever  before. 

Discreet  enquiries  from  my  neigh- 
bour elicited  the  information  that  she 
was  the  Lady  Barbara  Wychwoode, 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Sidbury 
and  the  acknowledged  Belle  among  the 
Debutantes  of  the  season.  I  under- 
stood that  nothing  had  been  seen  of  the 
Lady  for  the  past  three  years  owing  to 
the  grave  and  lingering  illness  of  her 
Mother,  during  the  whole  course  of 
which  the  young  girl  had  given  up  her 
whole  life  to  the  tending  of  the  invalid. 

Now  that  his  Lordship  was  a  widower, 
he  had  insisted  on  bringing  his 
Daughter  to  London  so  that  she  might 
be  brought  to  the  notice  of  His  Majesty 
and  take  her  place  at  Court  and  in 
Society,  as  it  beseemed  her  rank.  That 
place  the  Lady  Barbara  conquered 
quickly  enough,  by  her  beauty,  her 
charm  and  her  wit,  so  much  so  that  I 
was  told  that  all  the  young  Gallants  in 
the  City  were  more  or  less  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  her,  but  that  her 
affections  had  remained  steadfastly 
true  to  the  friend  and  companion  of  her 
irirlhood,  the  young  Earl  of  Stour,  who 
in  his  turn  had  never  swerved  in  his 
allegiance  and  had  patiently  waited 
for  the  day  when  her  duty  to  her  mother 
would  cease  and  her  love  for  him  be 
allowed  to  have  full  sway. 

All  this,  of  course,  sounded  very 
nretty  and  very  romantic;  and  you. 
Mistress,  gave  ungrudging  admiration 
to  the  beautiful  girl  who  was  the  cyno- 
sure of  all  eyes.  She  sat  in  the  Box,  in 
the  company  of  an  elderly  and  distin- 
iruished  Gentleman,  who  was  obviously 
her  father,  and  of  another  man  who 
appeared  to  be  a  year  or  two  older  than 
herself  and  whose  likeness  of  features 
to  her  own  proclaimed  him  to  be  her 
Brother.  At  the  rear  of  the  box  a  num- 
ber of  brilliant  Cavaliers  had  congre- 
f^ated,  who  had  obviously  come  in  order 
to  pay  court  to  this  acknowledged 
Oueen  of  Beauty.  Foremost  among 
these  we  noticed  a  tall,  handsome 
young  Man  whose  noble  features  look- 
ed to  me  to  suggest  a  somewhat  weak 
yet  obstinate  disposition.  He  was  un- 
deniably handsome:  the  huge,  fair  peri- 
wig which  he  wore  lent  a  certain  pianly 
dignity  to  his  countenance.  We  quick- 
ly came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  mu«t 
be  the  Knrl  nf  ."^tour.  for  it  was  obvious 
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Insure  Tractor  Efficiency 

The  tractor  is  one  of  the  most  severe  of  all   service  tests  to 

which  bpark  Plugs  are  subjected. 

Its  low  speed   and   continuous,   heavy   load,   whether  on 

draw-bar  or  belt,  develops  a  terrific  heat  with  tremendous 

shock  strain  and  vibration. 

Its  efficiency  depends  on  the  ability  of  Us  spark  plugs  to 

withstand  such  gruelling  punishment. 

hampion 

Dependable  SparK  Plug's 

have  a  "built  in"  dependability  and  have  long  since  proved 
their  ability  to  render  satisfactory  service  under  any  con- 
dition in  every  type  of  tractor  or  farm  engine  just  as  they 
have  in  the  more  thaa  two  hundred  makes  of  motors  in 
which  they  are  regular  factory  equipment. 
Champion  3450  Insulators  with  their  patented  asbestos  lined 
gaskets  resist  heat  expansion,  cylinder  shock  and  vibration 
to  an  extent  far  in  excess  of  the  efficiency  demands  of  heavy 
duty  tractor  service. 

Insist  that  every  Spark  Plug  you  buy  for  anv  '^"'^"''  Stone" 
purpose  has  .'.'Champion"  on  the  insulator-  t.i^rX'cfMi.or, 
It  guarantees    Absolute  satisfaction  fothetiser  B13. '/.in.  B43.y,-ia 
or  full  repair  or  replacement  will  be  made."        p"-  Y'  '"""• 
Sold  wherever  Motor  supplies  are  sold.  Ball  terminal /urnhh. 
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that  the  Lady  Barbara  reserved  her 
most  welcoming  smile  and  her  kindliest 
glances  for  him. 

The  company  in  the  Box  kept  us 
vastly  amused  for  a  time,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  watchinj^  the  Actors  on  the 
Stage;  and  I  remember  that  during  the 
second  Act,  the  dialogue  in  the  Play  be- 
ing somewhat  dull,  both  You  and  I  fell 
to  watching  the  Lady  Barbara  and  her 
throng  of  admirers.  Suddenly  we  no- 
ticed that  all  these  Gentlemen  gave  way 
as  if  to  a  newcomer  who  had  just  en- 
tered at  the  rear  of  the  box  and  was  ap- 
parently desirous  of  coming  forward  in 
order  to  pay  his  resnscts.  At  first  we 
could  not  see  who  the  newcomer  was, 
nor  did  we  greatly  care.  The  next 
moment,  however,  he  was  behind  the 
Lady  Barbara's  chair.  Anon  he  stoop- 
ed forward  in  order  to  whisper  some- 
thing in  her  ear. 

And  I  saw  who  it  was. 
It  was  Mr.  Betterton. 
For  the  moment,  I  remember  that  I 
felt  as  if  I  were  paralyzed:  either  that 
or  crazed.     I  could  not  trust  mine  eyes. 
Then  I  turned  my  head  and  looked  at 
You. 

You  too  had  seen  and  recognized. 
For  the  moment  you  did  not  move,  but 
sat  rigid  and  silent  Your  face  had 
become  a  shade  or  two  paler  and  there 
was  a  scarce  perceptible  tremor  of  your 
lips. 

But  that  was  all.  I  alone  knew  that 
you  had  just  received  a  stab  in  your  lov- 
ing and  trusting  heart,  that  something 
had  occurred  which  would  for  ever  mar 
the  perfect  trustfulness  of  your  early 
love.  .  .  .  something  which  you  would 
never  forget. 


\TO\J  sat  out  the  rest  of  the  Play,  dear 
1  Mistress,  outwardly  quite  serene. 
Never,  I  think,  has  my  admiration  for 
your  character  and  for  your  worth  been 
more  profound.  I  believe  that  I  suffer- 
ed almost  as  much  as  you.  I  suffered 
because  many  things  were  made  clear 
to  me  then  that  I  had  ignored  before. 
Your  tears,  your  many  Silences,  that 
look  of  trustful  happiness  now  gone 
from  your  eyes.  I  understood  that  the 
Incident  was  only  the  confirmation  of 
what  you  had  suspected  long  since. 

But  You  would  not  let  any  one  see 
your  heart.  No!,  not  even  me,  your 
devoted  bondsman,  who  would  gladly 
die  to  save  you  from  pain.  Yet  I  could 
not  bring  my  heart  to  condemn  Mr. 
Betterton  utterly.  I  did  not  believe 
even  then  that  he  had  been  unfaithful 
— led  away  no  doubt  by  the  glamour  of 
the  society  Beauty,  by  the  talk  and  the 
swagger  of  all  the  idle  Gentlemen  about 
them — but  not  unfaithful.  His  was  not 
a  nature  to  love  more  than  the  once, 
and  he  loved  you,  Mistress — loved  you 
from  the  moment  that  he  set  eyes  on 
You,  from  the  moment  that  he  knew 
your  worth.  His  fancy  had  perhaps 
been  captured  by  the  beautiful  Lady 
Barbara,  his  heart  wherein  your  image 
was  eternally  enshrined  had  been 
momentarily  bewitched  by  her  wiles; 
but  he  was  not  responsible  for  these  ac- 
tions— that  I  could  have  sworn  even 
then. 

Mr.  Betterton  is  above  all  an  Artist, 
and  in  my  humble  judgment  Artists  are 
not  to  be  measured  by  ordinary  stand- 
ards. Their  mind  is  more  fanciful, 
their  fancy  more  roving;  they  are  the 
Butterflies  of  this  world,  gay  to  look 
at  and  light  on  the  wing. 

You  never  told  me.  Mistress,  what 
course  You  adopted  after  that  eventful 
afternoon;  nor  would  I  have  ventured 
to  pry  into  your  secrets.  That  You 
and  Mr.  Betterton  talked  the  whole 
matter  over,  I  make  no  doubt.  I  could 
even  tell  you,  methinks,  on  which  day 
the  heart  to  heart  talk  between  you 
took  place.  That  there  were  no  recrim- 
inations on  your  part  I  dare  aver;  also 
that  Mr.  Betterton  received  his  final 
dismissal  on  that  day  with  a  greater 
respect  than  ever  for  You  in  his  heart, 
and  with  deep  sorrow  weighing  upon 
his  Soul. 

After  that,  his  visits  to  the  house  be- 
came more  and  more  infrequent;  and  at 
first  you  would  contrive  to  be  absent 
when  he  came.  But,  as  I  always  have 
maintained,  his  love  for  You  still  filled 
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his  innermost  being,  even  though  the 
Lady  Barbara  ruled  over  his  fancy  for 
the  time  being.  He  longed  for  your 
presence  and  for  your  friendship,  eveu 
though  at  that  time  he  believed  that  you 
had  totally  erased  his  Image  from  your 
heart. 

And  so,  when  he  came,  and  I  had  per- 
force to  tell  him  that  You  were  absent, 
he  would  linger  on  in  the  hope  that  You 
would  return,  and  he  would  go  away 
with  a  bitter  sigh  of  regret  whenever  he 
had  failed  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  You. 

You  never  told  me  in  so  many  words 
that  You  had  definitely  broken  off  your 
engagement  to  Mr.  Betterton,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  such  was  your  intention 
even  then.  Mistress  Euphrosine  certain- 
ly never  realized  that  You  were  smart- 
ing under  so  terrible  a  blow  both  to 
your  pride  and  to  your  sentiments,  and 
she  still  spoke  glibly  of  your  forthcom- 
ing Marriage. 

It  was  indeed  fortunate  for  You,  for- 
tunate for  us  all,  that  both  she  and 
Mr.  Baggs  were  too  self-absorbed — he 
in  his  Business  and  she  in  her  Piety — 
and  too  selfish  to  be  aware  of 
what  went  on  around  them.  Their 
self-absorption  left  You  free  to 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  suffer- 
ing in  silence;  and  I  was  made  al- 
most happy  at  times  by  an  occasional 
surreptitious  pressure  of  your  Hand,  a 
glance  from  your  Eyes,  telling  me  that 
my  understanding  and  sympathy  were 
not  wholly  unwelcome. 


CHAPTER   THREE 

A  Criminal  Folly 

I 

IN  June,  you  made  your  debut  upon 
the  stage,  dear  Mistress.  Though 
You  only  played  a  small  part,  your 
Grace  and  Charm  soon  won  universal 
approval.  I  have  so  often  told  You  of 
my  feelings,  my  hopes,  my  tremors  and 
my  joy  on  the  occasion  when  first  I  saw 
you  upon  the  boards,  that  I  will  not  bore 
you  with  the  re-telling  of  them  once 
again.  Securely  hidden  behind  a  pil- 
lar, I  only  lived  through  the  super- 
acuteness  of  my  senses,  which  drank  in 
your  Presence  from  the  moment  when 
You  stepped  out  from  behind  the  Cur- 
tain and  revealed  your  gracious  person- 
ality to  an  admiring  Audience. 

As  long  as  I  live,  every  word  which 
You  spoke  on  that  day  will  continue  to 
ring  in  mine  ear,  and  when  mine  eyes 
close  for  ever  in  their  last  long  Sleep,  I 
shall  see  your  exquisite  Image  floating 
dreamlike  before  their  gaze. 

II 

FROM  that  day  onward,  I  saw  you 
more  seldom  than  I  had  been  wont 
to  do  before.  Your  Success  at  the  new 
Theatre  had  been  so  pronounced  that 
Sir  William  Davenant  soon  entrusted 
You  with  more  important  parts.  Thus 
your  time  was  greatly  taken  up  both 
with  Performances  and  with  Rehear- 
sals and  with  the  choosing  and  trying 
on  of  dresses.  Of  necessity  your  work 
threw  you  often  in  the  company  of  Mr. 
Betterton,  he  being  the  leading  Actor 
in  Sir  William's  Company,  and  the 
most  popular  as  he  was  the  most  emin- 
ent of  His  Majesty's  Well-Beloved 
Servants.  In  fact,  his  fame  at  this 
time  was  reaching  its  apogee.  He  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  intimates  of  His 
Majesty  himself;  Gentlemen  and  Noble- 
men sought  his  company;  great  ladies 
were  zealous  to  win  his  favours. 

Needless  to  say  that  concurrently 
with  his  rise  to  pre-eminence,  an  army 
of  Enemies  sprung  up  around  him. 
Hungry  curs  will  ever  bay  at  the  moon. 
Set  a  cat  upon  a  high  post  and  in  a 
moment  others  will  congregate  down 
below  and  spit  and  yowl  at  their  more 
fortunate  kind.  Scandal  and  spite, 
which  had  never  been  so  rife  as  in  these 
days,  fastened  themselves  like  evil  ten- 
tacles on  Mr.  Betterton's  fair  name. 

He  was  too  proud  to  combat  these, 
and  You  too  proud  to  lend  an  ear  to 
them.  You  met  him  now  upon  an  easy 
footing  of  Friendship,  of  gentle  grati- 
tude as  of  a  snccessful  Pupil  towards  a 
kindly  teacher.  To  any  one  who  did 
not  know  you  aa  I  do,  You  must  at  that 
time  have  seemed  completely  happy. 
You  were  independent  now,  earning  a 
good    salary,   paying   Mistress   Euphro- 


sine liberally  for  the  lodgings  which 
she  placed  at  your  disposal ;  free  to 
come  and  go  as  you  pleased,  to  receive 
the  visits  of  Gentlemen  who  were  de- 
sirous of  paying  their  respects  to  You. 
You  were,  in  fact.  Mistress  Saunderson, 
the  well-known  Actress,  who  was  busy 
climbing — and  swiftly  too —  the  Ladder 
of  Fame. 

Of  your  proposed  Marriage  with  Mr. 
Betterton  there  was  of  course  no  longer 
any  talk.  For  some  reason  best  known 
to  herself  and  which  I  myself  never 
tried  to  fathom,  even  Mistress  Euphro- 
sine had  ceased  to  speak  of  it. 

Did  she,  with  the  depths  of  her  am- 
bitious and  avaricious  heart,  harbour 
the  belief  that  her  Brother  would  one 
day  wed  one  of  those  great  Ladies  who 
were  wont  to  hang  entranced  upon  his 
lips  when  he  spoke  the  immortal  words 
of  the  late  Mr.  William  Shakespeare  or 
of  Mr.  John  Dryden?  I  know  not;  nor 
what  benefit  she  would  have  derived 
from  it  if  such  an  unlikely  Event  had 
indeed  taken  place. 

Towards  me,  she  was  still  frigidly 
contemptuous.  But  as  to  that,  I  did 
not  care.  I  was  determined  to  endure 
her  worst  gibes  for  the  sake  of  dwell- 
ing under  the  same  roof  which  still  had 
the  privilege  of  sheltering  you. 

Ill 

IT  was  one  day  early  in  September — 
just  something  over  a  year  ago,  in 
fact — that  my  Lord  Stour  called  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Theophilus  Baggs.  I 
knew  him  at  once  for  the  Cavalier 
who  was  ever  in  attendance  upon  the 
Lady  Barbara  Wychwoode  and  whom 
rumour  had  assigned  to  her  as  her  fu- 
ture husband. 

Frankly,  I  had  never  liked  him  from 
the  first.  I  thought  him  overbearing 
and  arrogant.  His  manner  towards 
those  who  were  inferior  to  him  in  sta- 
tion was  always  one  of  contempt.  And 
I  often  wondered  how  Mr.  Theophilus 
Baggs,  who  was  an  Attorney  of  some 
standing  in  the  City  of  London,  could 
endure  the  cool  insolence  wherewith 
young  gentlemen  like  my  Lord  Stour 
and  others  were  wont  to  treat  him. 
Not  only  that,  but  he  seemed  to  derive 
a  sort  of  gratification  from  it,  and  was 
wont  to  repeat— I  was  almost  going  to 
say  that  he  would  boast  of — these  acts 
of  overbearance  to  which  he  was  so 
often  subjected. 

"Another  of  the  stiff-necked  sort," 
he  would  say  after  he  had  bowed  one  of 
these  fine  Gentlemen  obsequiously  out 
of  his  office.  "An  honest,  God-fearing 
Man  is  as  dirt  beneath  the  feet  of  these 
Gallants." 

My  Lord  Stour,  of  a  truth,  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  I  have  since  been 
assured  that  he  was  quite  kindly  and 
gracious  in  himself  and  that  his  fau'.ts 
were  those  of  the  milieu  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,  rather  than  of  him- 
self. 

Of  course  You,  dear  Mistress,  were 
out  of  the  house  during  the  whole  of 
that  never-to-be-forgotten  day  of  which 
I  am  about  to  speak,  and  therefore 
knew  nothing  of  the  terrible  Event 
which  then  occurred  and  which,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  completely  revolu- 
tionized Mr.  Betterton's  character  for 
the  time  being.  But  Fate  had  decreed 
that  I  should  gee  it  all.  Every  moment 
of  that  awful  afternoon  is  indelibly 
graven  upon  my  Memory.  I  had,  how- 
ever, neither  the  Chance  nor  the  Oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  you  of  it  all. 

My  I>ord  Stour  came  to  call  upon  Mr. 
Theophilus  Baggs  at  three  o'clock 
of  the  afternoon.  Kathleen,  the  maid  of 
all  work,  opened  the  door  to  hLn  and 
Mistress  Euphrosine  received  him  in 
the  Parlour,  where  I  was  also  sitting 
at  my  desk,  engaged  on  copying  out  a 
lengthy  Indenture. 

"Master  Baggs  awaits  me,  I  think," 
my  Lord  said   as  he  entered  the  room. 

Mistress  Euphrosine  made  a  deep 
curt.sey,  for  she  was  ever  fond  of  the 
Aristocracy. 

"Will  you  deign  to  enter,  my  Lord?" 
she  said.  "My  husband  will  wait  upon 
your  pleasure." 

"Tell  him  to  be  quick,  then,"  said  my 
Lord;  "for  I  have  not  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  spare." 

He  seated  himself  beside  the  table 
and  drew  off  his  gloves.     He  had  taken 
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A  Pantry  Sign 

For  Summer 


We  wish  that  Puffed  Grain  lovers 
could  in  summer  have  a  pantry  sign 
like  this.  For  all  day  long  one  should 
remember  these  supreme  delights. 

One  is  whole  wheat  with  every  food 
cell  broken.  Bubble  grains,  thin  and 
flaky,  puffed  to  eight  times  normal 
size. 

One  is  whole  rice,  steam  exploded 
—flimsy,  airy  morsels  with  a  taste 
like  roasted  nuts. 

The  Ideal  Foods  For 
Children 

These  are  the  reasons  for  serving 
Puffed   Grains  in  abundance: 

They  are  the  best-cooked  cereals 
in  existence — the  only  cereals  with 
every  food  cell  blasted  for  easy,  quick 
digestion. 

They  are  whole  grains  made  wholly 
digestible.  They  supply  whole-grain 
nutrition. 

They  are  food  confections,  enticing 
in  their  taste  and  texture.  So  children 
revel  in  them. 

They  make  breakfast  a  joy.  They 
give  the  berry  dish  a  multiplied  de- 
light. 

No  other  grain  food  makes  the  milk 
so  attractive. 

They  take  the  place  of  sweetmeats. 
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Use  Like  Nut  Meats  on 
Ice  Cream 
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Ideal  for  Children 

Junket  is  simply  milk,  but  in  an  improved  form. 
All  children  "love"  it,  even  those  who  won't  drink 
plain  milk. 

Give  it  to  them  often.  Let  them  enjoy  all  they  want 
of  it,  for  it  will  help  them  to  grow  and  keep  them  well 
nourished. 


MADEH'iVA  MILK 

is  both  a  food  and  a  dessert.  It  can  be  made  either  with  Junket  Tablets, 
adding  sugar  and  flavor,  or  with  "Prepared  Junket"  which  is  already 
sweetened  and  flavored,  with  nothing  to  add  but  the  milk.  Six  pure 
flavors  to  choose  from.  It  is  a  complete  and  dainty  dessert  in  itself, 
but  with  fruit,  berries,  nuts,  whipped  cream,  etc.,  added,  you  can  make 
an  endless  variety  of  tempting  Junket  dishes. 

Please  your  family  with  dainty,  tasty,  wholesome  Junket. 

A  Recipe  Booklet  and  sample  of 
either  Prepared  Junket  or  Junket 
Tablets  sent  for  3c  stamp.  A  full 
package  for  12c. 

Chr.  [Hansen's  Canadian  Laboratory 
Toronto,  Canada 
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5  cents  per  word  per  month 


BOOKS 
1  C\C\C\  C\C\(\  VOLUMES  ON  EVERlf 
±,Ui;V/,UUU  subject.  Second-hand  and 
new.  Books  bought.  Catalogues  post  free. 
W.  &  G.  Foyle,  121  Charina;  CrosB  Road, 
London,  England.  (8-19) 

GAMES. 
Q  GAMES:  CHESS,  CHECKERS,  DOMI- 
^  noes.  Authors,  Prison,  Flirtation,  Fox, 
Mens,  and  20  fine  post  cards,  $0.50.  100 
silk  remnants  assorted.  $0.50.  25  Velvet 
remnaTits  assorted.  $0.50.  All  postpaid. 
Allen  Novelty,  St.  Zacharie,  Que.  (7-19) 

STAMMERING 

CT-STU-T-T-TERING     AND     STAMMER- 
ing  cured  at  home.     Instructive  booklet 
free.     Walter  McDonnell.  64  Potomac  Bank 
Building,    Washington,    D.C. 


LUMBER 
CAVE  BIG  MONEY  ON  LUMBER  — 
^  Write  to-day  for  our  "Mill-direct-to- 
Uaer"  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
Shipped  anywhere.  Davies  Construction 
Company,  Vancouver,   B.C.  (10-19) 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 
CTAMPS  —  PACKAGE  FREE  TO  COL- 
'-'  leetors  for  two  cents  postage.  Also 
offer  hundred  different  foreign.  Catalogue. 
Hinges  all  five  cents.  We  buy  stamps. 
Marks  Stamp  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada.       (tf) 


PATENTS   AND  LEGAL 
pETHERSTONHAUGH   &  CO.,    PATENT 
■'■   solicitors.       Head     Office,     Royal     Bank 
Building.  Toronto :  5  Elgin  Street.  Ottawa. 
Offices  in  other  principal  cities.  (4-19) 


pATENT  YOUR  INVENTIONS  —  SEND 
sketch  for  free  patentability  report 
direct  from  Ottawa.  Booklet  "Patent  Pro- 
tection" mailed  without  charge.  Clients' 
patents  advertised  in  "Patent  Review,"  the 
Canadian  Patent  Magazine.  Harold  C. 
Shipm^n  &  Co.,  Patent  Attorneys,  Central 
Chambers,    Ottawa,  Canada.  (rtf) 


NURSING 

•-rRAINED    NURSES    EARN    $16    TO    $25 

a   week.      Learn    without   leaving  home. 
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absolutely  no  notice  of  my  respectful 
salutation. 

Mistress  Euphrosine  sailed  out  of  the 
room  and  a  moment  or  two  later  Mr. 
Baggs  came  in,  carrying  a  sheaf  of 
papers  and  looking  very  fussy  and 
obsequious. 

My  Lord  did  not  rise  to  greet  him, 
only  turned  his  head  in  his  direction 
and  said  curtly: 

"You  are  Mr.  Theophilus  Baggs,  at- 
tomey-at-law?" 

"At  your  Lordship's-  service,"  replied 
my  employer. 

"Brother-in-law  of  Tom  Betterton, 
the  Actor,  so  I  am  told,"  my  Lord  went 
on  with  quiet  condescension. 

This  innocent  remark,  however,  ap- 
peared to  upset  Mr.  Baggs.  He  stam- 
mered and  grew  as  red  as  a  turkey- 
cock,  not  realizing  that  his  connection 
with  the  great  Actor  was  truly  an  hon- 
our upon  his  name.  He  hemmed  and 
hawed  and  looked  unutterably  foolish, 
as  he  mumbled  confusedly: 

■'Er.  .  ,  .  that  is.  .  .  .  only  occa- 
sionally, my  Lord  ....  very  occasion- 
ally, I  may  say  .  .    that  is  .  .  .  .  I  .  .  " 

"Pray  calm  yourself,"  broke  in  my 
Lord  haughtily.  "I  admire  the  fellow's 
acting.  .  .  the  man  himself  does  not  ex- 
ist for  me." 

"You  are  most  gracious,  my  Lord," 
murmured  Mr.  Baggs  promptly,  whilst 
I  could  have  struck  him  for  his  obse- 
quiousness and  his  Lordship  for 
his  arrogance. 

IT  seems  that  the  matter  which  had 
brought  Lord  Stour  to  Mr.  Baggs' 
office  was  one  of  monies  connected  with 
the  winding-up  of  the  affair  of  the  late 
Earl,  uncle  of  the  present  peer,  I  was 
busy  with  my  work  during  the  time 
that  these  affairs  were  being  discussed 
and  did  not  pay  much  heed  to  the  con- 
versation. Only  two  fragments  there- 
of struck  mine  ear,  I  remember,  chiefly 
because  they  were  so  characteristic  of 
the  two  Vnen — the  Aristocrat  and  the 
Plebeian — and  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Baggs  ventured  to 
enquire  after  the  health  of  the  Honour- 
able Mrs.  Stourcliffe,  his  Lordship's 
mother;  yoti  should  have  heard  the  tone 
of  frigid  pride  wherewith  my  Lord 
seemed  to  repel  any  such  presumptuous 
enauiries. 

The  other  fragment  which  I  over- 
heard was  towards  the  end  of  the  inter- 
view, when  Mr.  Theophilus  Baggs,  hav- 
ing counted  over  the  Money  before  his 
Lordship,  placed  a  Paper  before  him 
and  bade  me  bring  him  a  pen. 

"What's  this?"  queried  my  Lord, 
astonished. 

"Oh!"    Mr.    Baggs   stammered,   with 

his  habitual  humility  of  demeanour,  "a 

mere   formality,  my  Lord.  .  .  er  .  .  .  . 

h'm..    .    .    .  only   a   .   .    .    .er  .... 

receipt." 

"A  receipt?"  my  Lord  asked,  with  an 
elevation  of  his  aristocratic  brows. 
"What  for?" 

"Er  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  ."  Mr.  Baggs 
stammered.  "For  the  monies,  my  Lord. 
That  is  ....  er  ....  if  you  will 
deign  to  count  it  over  yourself  .... 
and  see  that  it  is  correct." 

At  this,  my  Lord  rose  from  his  seat, 
waved  me  aside,  took  and  pocketed  the 
money.  Then  he  said  coolly  to  Mr. 
Baggs: 

"No,  Sir ;  I  do  not  care  to  count.  My 
uncle  knew  you  to  be  honest  or  he  would 
not  have  placed  his  affairs  in  your 
hands.  That  is  .sufficient  for  me.  I,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  received  the 
money.  .  .  .  That  is  sufficient  for  you." 

"But — !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Baggs,  driv- 
en out  of  his  timidity  by  such  summary 
procedure. 

"Egad,  Sir!"  broke  in  my  Lord,  more 
haughtily  than  before.  "Are  you  per- 
chance supposing  that  I  might  claim 
money  which  I  have  already  had?" 

"No.  .  .  .  no!"  protested  Mr.  Baggs 
hastily.  "I  assure  you,  my  Lord.  .  .  . 
er  .  .  .that  it  is  ...  .  h'm  .... 
a  mere  formality   ..    .    .and    .    .      ." 

"My  word,"  retorted  my  Lord  coolly, 
"is  sufficient  formality." 

Whereupon  he  turned  to  the  door, 
taking  no  more  notice  of  me  than  if  I 
were  the  doormat.  He  nodded  to  Mr. 
Baggs,  who  was  of  a  truth  too  deeply 
shaken  to  speak,  and  with  a  curt,  "I 
wish  you  good-day,  Mr.  Notary!" 
strode  out  of  the  room. 


I  doubt  not.  Mistress,  that  You  and 
many  others  of  gentle  Manners  if  not 
of  gentle  Birth,  would  think  that  in 
recountmg  this  brief  interview  between 
my  employer  and  the  young  Earl  of 
Stour,  I  have  been  guilty  of  exaggera- 
tion in  depicting  my  Lord's  arrogance. 
Yet,  on  my  word,  it  all  occurred  just  as 
X  have  told  it.  No  doubt  that  Mr. 
Baggs'  obsequiousness  must  have  been 
irritating,  and  that  it  literally  called 
forth  the  haughty  Retort  which  other- 
wise might  have  remained  unspoken.  I 
myself,  humble  and  insignificant  as  I 
am,  have  oft  felt  an  almost  uncontrol- 
lable impulse  to  kick  my  worthy  Em- 
ployer into  some  measure  of  manliness. 

For  let  me  assure  you  that,  though 
subsequently  I  became  more  closely  ac- 
quainted with  my  Lord  Stour,  I  never 
heard  him  use  such  haughty  language 
to  any  of  his  Dependents,  nor  do  I  think 
that  so  gentle  a  Lady  as  Lady  Barbara 
Wychwoode  would  have  bestowed  her 
fondness  and  regard  upon  him  had  his 
Nature  been  as  supercilious  and  as  in- 
solent as  his  woi-ds. 


T^HAT  afternoon  was  indeed  destined 
■*•  to  be  fuller  of  events  than  I  ever 
could  have  anticipated.  No  sooner  had 
I  closed  the  door  upon  my  Lord  Stour, 
when  I  heard  footsteps  ascending  the 
stairs  and  then  my  Lord's  voice  raised 
once  more,  this  time  with  a  tone  of 
pleasure  mingled  with   astonishment. 

«  a"^^'^I1^'°°'^®'  ^^  ^^^•"  ^^  exclaimed. 
And  what  in  Heaven's  name  have  you 
come  to  do  in  the  old  fox's  lair?" 

I  did  not  hear  the  immediate  reply. 
More  fussy  than  ever,  Mr.  Baggs  had 
already  signed  to  me  to  re-open  the 
door. 

"Lord  Douglas  Wychwoode,"  he  mur- 
mured hurriedly  in  my  ear.  "One  of 
the  younger  sons  of  the  Marquis  of  Sid- 
bury.  I  am  indeed  fortunate  to-day. 
The  scions  of  our  great  Nobility  do  seek 
my  help  and  counsel  .  .  .  ."  and  more 
such  senseless  words  did  he  utter, 
whilst  the  two  young  Gentlemen  paused 
for  a  moment  upon  the  landing,  talking 
with  one  another. 

"I  thought  you  still  in  France,"  Lord 
Douglas  said  to  his  friend,  "What  hath 
brought    you    home    so    unexpectedly?" 

"I  only  arrived  this  morning,"  the 
other  replied;  "and  hoped  to  present 
my  respects  this  evening,  if  your  father 
and  the  Lady  Barbara  will  receive  me." 

"Indeed,  they'll  be  delighted.  Cela 
va  sans  dire,  my  friend.  My  sister  has 
been  rather  pensive  of  late.  Your  pro- 
longed absence  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  her  mood." 

"May  you  speak  the  truth  there!" 
my  Lord   Stour  remarked  with  a  sigh. 

"But  now  you  have  not  told  me,"  re- 
joined Lord  Douglas,  as  he  and  his 
friend  finally  went  into  the  room  and 
curtly  acknowledged  Mr.  Baggs'  reiter- 
ated salutations,  "what  hath  brought 
you  to  the  house  of  this  bobbing  old 
Thief  yonder." 

"Private  business,"  replied  Lord 
Stour.     "And  you?" 

"The  affairs  of  England,"  said  the 
other,  and  tossed  his  head  proudly  like 
some  young  Lion  scenting  battle. 

Before  his  friend  could  utter  another 
remark.  Lord  Douglas  strode  rapidly 
across  the  room,  took  some  papers  out 
of  the  inner  pocket  of  his  coat,  and 
called  to  Mr.  Baggs  to  come  up  closer 
to  him. 

"I  want,"  he  said  in  a  quick  and  per- 
emptory whisper,  "a  dozen  copies  of 
this  Deed  done  at  once  and  by  a  sure 
hand.    Can  you' do  it?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so,"  replied  Mr.  Baggs. 
"May  I  see  what  the  paper  is?" 

I  was  watching  the  pair  of  them;  so 
was  my  Lord  Stour.  (3n  his  face  there 
came  a  sudden  frown  as  of  disapproval 
and  anxiety. 

"Wychwoode — ■"  he  began. 

BUT  the  other  did  not  heed  him.  His 
eyes,  which  were  so  like  those  of  his 
sister — were  fixed  with  an  eager,  ques- 
tioning gaze  upon  my  Employer.  The 
Litter's  face  was  absolutely  expression- 
less and  inscrutable  whilst  na  scnjined 
the  paper  which  Lor  d  Douglas,  after  a 
scarce  perceptible  moment  of  hesitation, 
had  handed  to  him  for  perusal. 
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As  an  Investment 

Consider   these   new     "Office   Specialty" 

Counter  Height  Filing  Sections  in  the  hghtof  an  invest- 
ment that  pays  you  real  dividends  in  actual  money  saved. 

In  the  first  place  "Office  Specialty"  Count- 
er Height  Filing  Sections  serve  all  the  purposes  of 
high-grade  filing  cabintts.  And  in  addition  they  com- 
bine the  function  of  an  office  counter.  That's  where 
your  first  dividend  cornet' in — you  save,  in  first  cost,  the 
price  of  a  counter. 

On    top   of   this   there's    your    dollar-and- 

cents  saving  represented  by  the  floor  space  conserved. 
\      And  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  rentals  this  saving  means 
quite  a  respectable  figure  on  your  bank  balance. 

COUNTER  HEIGHT  SECTIONS 

If  this  were  all  the  service  these  Counter 
Height  Filing  Sections  performed  you  would  even 
then  be  getting  double  vake  for  your  money. 

But  they  do  more. 

They  act  as  department  divisions  in  an 
office  when  stacked  together  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Any  record  in  his  department  is  available 
to  the  executive  in  half  the  time  it  would  take  the 
filing  clerk  to  walk  to  the  filing  room. 
So  besides  the  known  savings  they  effect  in 
space — and  consequently  money — they  enable  your 
clerks  to  get  papers  and  records  for  you  quickly — they 
save  your  time  and  the  time  and  energy  of  your  staff. 
Tell  your  stenographer  to  type  a  memo 
today  for  descriptive  folder  "The  Conservation  of 
Space  in  Your  Office. "      It's  free. 

THE  OFFICE  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO.,  LIMITED 

Home  Office  anil  FacloriM  NKVV.VIARKET  C«n»d» 

KxtKtrt  Office  J60  Uroadway.  New  Vork  City. 

Filinft  Equipment  Stores  at: 

Toronto  Montreai         Otuwa         Halifax  Hamilton         Winnipeg  Regina 

lidmonlon  Caleary  'Vancouver 

nr-j  Loxvcr  illustration  shows  battery  of  Counter 

hJeinht  Fttintt  Sections  in  the o/fice o/ Hie  West- 
ern Asstirtittcc  Co.,  Toronto.  These  'ilinft  sec- 
tions holil  a  lurtie  protHtrtiono/  the  thousands 
of  records  in  daily  use  by  this  Company.  Any 
clerk  in  the  department  can  net  t he  record  lie 
wants  in  a  few  minutes.  I'^tnure  w'lat  the 
e-vecutives  and  employees  of  this  Company 
save  in  time  and  steps  every  year,  to  say 
nothtilti  of  the  savintt  in  space. 
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Always  Keep  Your  DAYLO 

on  the  Job 

"IX/HERE'S   your  "flashlight"?     Lying  forgotten  in 
~'     some  bureau  drawer?     Or  in  your  desk? 

Get  it  out  to-day  and  put  it  on  the  job  100>  of  the 
time.  It's  not  a  toy  of  a  week  or  month — it's  a  year 
'round  necessity. 

Liven  it  up  with  a  new  battery.  Its  strong  search- 
light beam  comes  only  from  a  fresh,  high-powered 
battery. 

There's  an  Eveready  Tungsten  Battery  to  fit  every  Daylo 
or  "flashlight" 


on  the  Eveready 

Tungsten  Battery   that 

fits  your  "flashlight"  and 

ask  any  Daylo  Dealer  for  it.      You 

don't   even  have  to  take  the  light 

along  to  get  a  battery. 


CANADIAN  NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  Limited 

TORONTO  -  ONTARIO 


Have  a  regular  place  to  keep  your  DAYLO — in  the 
pocket  of  your  car,  on  the  kitchen  shelf,  in  the  top  of 
your  suitcase  when  you  travel. 


With  that  long-lived 


EVEREADY 

DAYLO 


Accept  no  substitute  for  the  genuine  Eveready  Tung- 
sten Battery.  The  longest-lived,  brightest-burning 
battery  for  Daylo  or  "flashlights." 
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'"Yes,"  he  said  quiatly,  when  he  had 
finished  readins:.    "It  can  be  done." 
"At  once?"  asked  Lord  Douglas. 
"At  once.     Yes,  my  Lord." 
"By  a  sure  hand?" 
"Discretion,    my    Lord,"    replied    Mr. 
Baggs,  with  the  first  show  of  dig^nity  I 
have  ever  seen  him  display,  "is  a  virtue 
in  my  profession,  the  failing  in  which 
would  be  a  lasting  disgrace." 

"I  rely  even  more  upon  your  con- 
victions, Mr.  Baggs,"  Lord  Douglas  re- 
joined earnestly,  "than  upon  your  vir- 
tues." 

"You  and  your  friends,  my  Lord,  have 
deigned  to  talk  those  matters  over  with 
me  many  a  time  before.  You  and  they 
know  that  you  can  count  on  me." 

Mr.  Baggs  spoke  with  more  Quietude 
and  Simplicity  than  was  his  wont  when 
dealing  with  some  of  these  noble  Lords. 
You  may  be  sure,  dear  Mistress,  that 
I  was  vastly  astonished  at  what  I  heard, 
still  more  at  what  I  guessed.  That  Mr. 
Baggs  and  his  Spouse  belonged  to  the 
old  Puritan  Party  which  had  deplored 
the  Restoration  of  the  Kingship,  I  knew 
well  enough.  I  knew  that  both  he  and 
Mistress  Euphrosine  looked  with  feel- 
ings akin  to  horror  upon  a  system  of 
Government  which  had  for  its  supreme 
head  a  King  more  than  half  addicted  to 
Poperj-  and  wholly  to  fast  living,  with 
women,  gambling  and  drinking  all  the 
day.  But  what  I  had  never  even  re- 
motely gruessed  until  now  was  that  he 
had  already  lent  a  helping  hand  to  those 
numerous  Organizations  which  had  for 
their  object  the  overthrow  of  the  pre- 
sent loose  form  of  Government,  if  not 
that  of  the  Monarchy  itself. 

I  did  not  know,  in  fact,  that  beneath 
a  weak  and  obsequious  exterior,  my  Em- 
ployer hid  the  stuff  of  which  dangerous 
Conspirators  are  often   made. 

For  the  nonce,  however,  I  imagine 
that  he  contented  himself  with  writing 
out  Deeds  and  Proclamations  for  the 
more  important  malcontents,  of  whom 
apparently  my  Lord  Douglas  Wychwocde 
was  one.  He  had  never  taken  me  into 
his  confidence,  even  though  he  must 
have  known  that  he  could  always  rely 
upon  my  Discretion.  What  caused  him 
to  trust  me  now  more  than  he  had  done 
before,  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  he  had 
come  to  a  final  decision  to  throw  in  his 
lot  with  the  ultra-Protestant  party,  who 
viewed  with  such  marked  disfavour  the 
projects  of  the  King's  marriage  with 
the  Popish  Princess  of  Portugal.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  he  came  to  me  without 
any  hesitation  with  the  Papers  which 
Lord  Douglas  had  just  entrusted  to  him, 
and  that  he  at  once  ordered  me  to  make 
the  twelve  copies  which  his  Lordship 
desired. 

T  RETIRED  within  the  window-recess 
*  which  you  know  so  well,  and  wherein 
I  am  wont  to  sit  at  my  copying  work. 
Mr.  Baggs  then  set  me  to  my  task,  after 
which  he  drew  the  screen  across  the 
recess  so  that  I  remained  hidden  from 
the  view  of  those  who  were  still  in  the 
room.  I  set  to  with  a  will,  for  my  task 
was  a  heavy  one.  Twelve  copies  of  a 
manifesto  which  in  itself  covered  two 
long  pages. 

A  manifesto,  in  truth! 
I  could  scarce  believe  mine  eyes  as  I 
read  the  whole   rambling,   foolish,  hot- 
headed rigmarole.     Did  I  not  have  the 
Paper  actually  in  my  hand;  had  I  not 
seen  Lord  Douglas  Wychwoode  handing 
I  it  himself  over  to  Mr.  Baggs,  I  could  not 
have    believed    that    any    men    in    their 
"ber  senses  could  have  lent  a  hand  to 
1  such  criminal  folly. 

Folly  it  was;  and  criminal  to  boot! 
The  whole  matter  is  past  history  now, 
and  there  can  be  no  harm   in  my  re- 
lating it  when  so  much  of  it  hath  long 
ago  been  made  public. 

That  manifesto  was  nothing  more  or 

■^s    than    an    appeal    to    certain    Sym- 

lathizers  to  join  in  one  of  the  maddest 

nterprises  any  man  could  conceive.     It 

eems  that  my  Lady  Castlemaine'shousp 

vas  to  be  kept  watched  by  Parties  of 

hese  same  Conspirators,  until  one  night 

fhen  the  King  paid  her  one  of  his  cus- 

Dmary  evening  visits.    Then  the  signal 

as  to  be  given,  the  house  surrounded, 

lyLady    Castlemain    kidnapp<'d,    His 

lajesty  seized  and  forced  to  abdicate  in 

ivour  of  the  young  Duke  of  Monmouth, 

ho  would  then  be  proclaimed  Kirif  of 


England,  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  as 
Regent. 

Now,  have  you  ever  heard  of  any- 
thing more  mad?  I  assure  you  that  I 
was  literally  staggered,  and  as  my 
Pen  went  wearily  scratching  over  the 
Paper  I  felt  as  if  I  were  in  a  dream, 
seeing  before  me  visions  of  what  the  end 
of  such  a  foolish  Scheme  would  be:  the 
Hangman  busy,  the  Prisons  filled,  sor- 
row and  desolation  in  many  homes  that 
had  hoped  to  find  peace  at  last  after 
the  turmoil  of  the  past  twenty  years. 
For  the  appeals  were  directed  to  well- 
known  people  outside  London,  some  of 
whom  were  connected  with  the  best 
known  Families  in  the  County.  I  must, 
of  course,  refrain  from  mentioning 
names  that  have  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  oblivion  in  connection  with  the 
affair;  but  you,  dear  Mistress,  would 
indeed  be  astonished  if  you  heard  them 
now. 

And  what  caused  me  so  much  worry, 
whilst  I  wrote  on  till  my  hand  felt 
cramped  and  stiff,  was  mine  own  help- 
lessness in  the  matter.  What  could  I 
do,  short  of  betraying  the  trust  which 
was  reposed  in  me? — and  this,  of 
course,  was  unthinkable. 

T  WROTE  on,  feeling  ever  more  dazed 
*■  and  numb.  From  the  other  side  of 
the  screen  the  voices  of  the  two  young 
Gentlemen  came  at  times  to  mine  ear 
with  unusual  clearness,  at  others  only 
like  an  intermittent  hum.  Mr.  Baggs 
had  apparently  left  the  room,  and  the 
others  had  no  doubt  become  wholly 
oblivious  of  my  presence.  Lord  Douglas 
Wychwoode  had  told  his  friend  some- 
thing of  his  madcap  Schemes;  his  voice 
sounded  both  eager  and  enthusiastic. 
But  my  Lord  Stour  demurred. 

"I  am  a  soldier,"  he  said  at  one  time; 
"not   a   Politician." 

"That's  just  it!"  the  other  argued  with 
earnestness.  "It  is  men  like  you  that 
we  want.  We  must  crush  that  spend- 
thrift Wanton  who  holds  the  King  in  her 
thrall  and  we  must  force  a  dishonoured 
Monarch  to  give  up  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land to  one  who  is  worthier  to  wear  it, 
since  he  himself,  even  in  these  few 
brief  months  has  already  covered  it 
vith  infamy." 

"You  have  set  yourself  a  difficult 
task,  my  friend."  my  Lord  Stour  urged 
more  soberly;  "and  a  dangerous  one, 
too." 

"Only  difficult  and  dangerous,"  re- 
torted Lord  Douglas,  "whilst  such  men 
as  you  still  hold  alooif." 

"I  tell  you,  I  am  no  Politician,"  his 
friend  rejoined  somewhat  impatiently. 
"But  you  are  a  man,  and  not  a  sense- 
less profligate — -an  earnest  Protestant 
who  must  loathe  that  cobweb  of  Popery 
which  overlies  the  King's  every  action 
and  blurs  his  vision  of  duty  and  of 
dignity." 

"Yes— but— " 

Then  it  was  that  Lord  Douglas,  with 
great  impatience  and  earnestness,  gave 
to  his  friend  his  criminal  Scheme— for 
criminal  it  was,  however  much  it  might 
be  disguised  under  the  cloak  of  patriot- 
ism and  religious  fervour.  How  Lord 
Stour  received  the  communication,  I 
could  not  say.  I  had  ceased  to  listen  and 
was  concentrating  my  mind  on  my  un- 
congenial task.  Moreover,  I  fancy  that 
Lord  Stour  did  not  say  much.  He  must 
have  disapproved  of  it,  as  a  right-minded 
Man  would,  and  no  doubt  tried  his  best 
to  bring  Lord  Douglas  to  a  more  ration- 
al state  of  mind.  But  this  is  mere  con- 
jecture on  my  part,  and  of  course  1 
could  not  see  his  face,  which  would  have 
l>een  a  clear  index  to  his  thoughts.  At 
one  time  I  heard  him  exclaim  indig- 
nantly: 

"But  surely  you  will  not  entrust  the 
distribution  of  those  manifestoes,  which 
may  cost  you  your  head,  to  that  ob- 
sequious and  mealy-mouthed  notary?" 
Mr.  Baggs  should  have  heard  the 
contempt  wherewith  my  Lord  uttered 
those  words!  It  would  have  taught 
him  how  little  regard  his  servile  way  ■ 
had  won  for  him  and  how  much  moi 
thoroughly  would  he  have  been  respect, 
ed  had  he  adopted  a  more  manly  bear- 
ing towards  his  Clients,  however  high- 
ly these  may  have  been  placed. 

After  this.  Lord  Douglas  Wychwoodo 
became  even  more  perguasivc  and  • 
Perhaps  he  had  noted  the  first  sij 
yielding  in  the  attitude  of  his  frieiict. 
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Brantford  Sectional  Buildings  Save 
Time,  Labor  and  Money 

A  building  delivered  to  you  ready  for  easy  erection  and  immediate  occupation 
saves  you  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor  and  eliminates  the  worries  of  building; 
also  reduces  the  cost  at  least  forty  per  cent.,  compared  with  the  price  you  would 
have  to  pay  a  contractor. 

BRANTFORD 

SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 

are  adapted  for  every  purpose.     The  Summer  Home  is  one  of  their  special   uses.     Scores  of 
owners  have  written  us  of  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  these  buildings. 

We  can  fill  orders  from  stock  immediately. 

Brantford  Sectional  Buildings  come  to  you  complete.  Doors  are  in  place,  windows 
»re  adapted  for  every  purpose.  The  Summer  Home  is  one  of  their  special  uses.  Scores  of 
facilitate  ready  erection  and  extension. 

Brantford   Sctional   Buildings  are  adapted  for  such   uses   as 


WORKMEN'S    HOMES 
SUMMER  COTTAGES 
MISSION    BUILDINGS 
BOAT    HOUSES 
IMPLEMENT  SHEDS 
BANK    BUILDINGS 
EXHIBITION   BOOTHS 


SCHOOLS 

CHURCHES 

FRESH  AIR  COTTAGES 

GARAGES 

ASSEMBLY  HALLS 

STORES 

RESIDENCES 


Write  for  Our  Booklet 

Out    handsomely    illustrated    booklet,    just    isaued,    eivea   complete    information    on    these 
buildinsrs — 'Write  for  one. 

SCHULTZ  iBROS.    COMPANY,  LIMITED 

BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 


LIMO- 
LEMON 

A  Une  Summer 
Drink 

Dispensed  through  our  "Limo- 
Lemon"  Cooler.  Ask  for  it  at 
the  Soda  Fountains. 


Wrilt  for  our 
SPECIAL  COOLER  OFFER 

One  Limo-Lemon  Cooler  with 
3-gallon  Globe  or  5-gallon  Bottle; 
Four  gallons  Limo-Lemon 
with  Advertising  Matter, 
complete  for  $22.50  net 
F.O.B.  Toronto. 

J.  Hungerford  Smith  Co. 

LIMITED 

19-25  Alice  Street 
TORONTO  -  ONTARIO 
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Summer  Tour 

THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

British  Columbia,Washin^"bonaT3  Oregon 


THE  FINEST  PAIL  TRIP  IN  THE  WORLD 

MOST  GORGEOUS  SCENERY 
FORTY  EVERGREEN  GOLF  LINKS 
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y^  WE CaOlEST SUMMER 
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A  wonderful  trip  in  a  wonderful  country.  New 
western  scenes;  interesting,  modern,  growing  cities; 
mountain  ranges  and  peaks  as  big  as  forty  Switzer- 
lands;  2,000  miles  of  inland  seas;  thousands  of  lakes, 
some  of  them  100  miles  long;  finest  salmon  and  trout 
fishing  in  the  world;  sea  beaches  for  bathing,  yachting, 
canoeing,  and  all  aquatic,  field  and  outdoor  sports,  and 
—the  climate. 

Bright,  sunny  days,  temperature  rarely  over  81 
degrees,  and  a  sound  restful  sleep  every  night. 

A  tour  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  a  perfectly  satis- 
factory holiday  and  it  is  a  sound  investment. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  to  any  commercial 
organization  in  Oregon,  Washington  or  British  Colum- 
bia, or  to  Herbert  Cuthbert,  Secretary,  Pacific  North- 
west Tourist  Association,  maintained  by  government    *^'  ^ 
funds  to  give  free  information,  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg., Seattle. 
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"No,  no!"  he  said.  "And  that  is  our 
serious  trouble.  I  and  those  who  are 
at  one  with  me  feel  that  we  are  sur- 
rounded with  spies.  We  do  want  a  sure 
Hand — a  Hand  that  will  not  err  and  that 
we  can  trust — to  distribute  the  Mani- 
festos, and  if  possible  to  bring  us  back 
decisive  answers.  Some  of  the  men 
with  whom  we  wish  to  communicate  live 
at  some  considerable  distance  from 
town.  We  only  wish  to  approach  influen- 
tial people,  but  some  of  these  seldom 
come  to  London;  in  fact,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  members  of  a  venal  Gov- 
ernment and  of  a  few  degenerate  Peers 
as  Profligate  as  the  King  himself,  but 
few  men,  worthy  of  the  name,  do  elect 
to  live  in  this  degenerate  City." 

This  talk  was  somewhat  rambling; 
perhaps  I  did  not  catch  all  that  he  said. 
After  awhile  Lord  Stour  said  casually: 

"And  so  you  thought  of  me  as  your 
possible  emissary?" 

"Was  I  wrong?"  retorted  Lord 
Douglas  hotly. 

"Nay,  my  friend,"  rejoined  the  other 
coldly.  "I  am  honoured  by  this  trust 
which  you  would  place  in  me;  but — " 

"But  you  refuse?"  broke  in  Lord 
Douglas  with  bitter  reproach. 

IMAGINE  that  my  Lord  Stour's  re- 
ply must  have  been  an  unsatisfactory 
one  to  his  friend,  for  the  latter  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  supreme  impatience. 
I  heard  but  little  more  of  their  con- 
versation just  then,  for  the  noise  in  the 
Street  below,  which  had  been  attracting 
my  attention  on  and  off  for  sometime, 
now  grew  in  intensity,  and,  curious  to 
know  what  it  portended,  I  rose  from 
my  chair  and  leaned  out  of  the  window 
to  see  what  was  happerving. 

From  the  window,  as  you  know,  one 
gets  a  view  of  the  corner  of  our  Street 
as  it  debouches  into  Fleet  Street  by  the 
"Spreadeagle  Tavern,"  and  even  the  re- 
stricted view  which  I  thus  had  showed 
me  at  once  that  some  kind  of  rioting 
was  going  on.  Not  rioting  of  an  or- 
dinary kind,  for  of  a  truth  we  who  live 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  London  are 
used  to  its  m.any  cries;  to  the  "Make 
way  there!"  of  the  sedan  chairman  and 
the  "Make  room  there!"  of  the  drivers 
of  wheel-barrows,  all  mingling  with  the 
"Stand  up  there,  you  blind  dog!"  bawl- 
ed by  every  carman  as  he  tries  to  squeeze 
his  way  through  the  throngs  in  the 
streets. 

No!  this  time  it  seemed  more  than 
that;  and  I,  who  had  seen  the  crowds 
which  filled  the  Streets  of  London  from 
end  to  end  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  the  Lord  Protector,  and  had  seen  the 
merry-makers  who  had  made  those  same 
streets  impassable  when  King  Charles 
entered  London  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago,  I  soon  realized  that  the  Crowd 
which  I  saw  flocking  both  up  and  down 
Fleet  Street  was  in  an  ugly  mood. 

At  first  I  thought  that  some  of  those 
abominable  vagabonds  from  White- 
friars — those  whom  we  call  the  Alsa- 
tians, and  who  are  in  perpetual  conflict 
with  the  law-^had  come  out  in  a  body 
from  their  sink  of  iniquity  close  by  and 
had  started  one  of  their  periodical  com- 
bats with  the  Sheriff's  Officers ;  but  soon 
I  recognized  some  faces  familiar  to  me 
among  the  crowd  as  they  ran  past  the 
corner — men,  women  and  boys  who, 
though  of  rough  and  turbulent  charac- 
ter, could  in  no  way  be  confounded  with 
the  law-breaking  Alsatians. 

There  was,-  for  instance,  the  tinker, 
whom  I  knew  well  by  sight.  He  was 
running  along,  knocking  his  skillets  and 
frying  pans  against  one  another  as  he 
passed,  shouting  lustily  the  while.  Then 
there  was  a  sooty  chimney-sweep,  whom 
I  knew  to  be  an  honest  man,  and  the 
broom  men  with  their  boys,  and  many 
law-abiding  pedestrians  who,  fearful  of 
the  crowd,  were  walking  in  the  traffic 
way,  meekly  giving  the  wall  to  the  more 
roisterous  throng.  They  all  seemed  to 
be  a  part  of  that  same  crowd  which  was 
scampering  and  hurrying  up  and  down 
Fleet  Street,  shouting  and  causing  a 
disturbance  such  as  I  do  not  remember 
ever  having  seen  before. 

I  SHOULD  have  liked  to  have  gazed 
out  of  the  window  until  I  had  as- 
certained positively  what  the  noise  was 
about;  but  I  remembered  that  my  task 
was  only  half-accomplished  and  that  I 
had   at   the   least   another   half   dozen 


Manifestos  to  write  out  I  was  on  the 
point  of  sitting  down  once  more  to  my 
work,  when  I  heard  Lord  Douglas 
Wychwoode's  voice  quite  close  to  the 
screen,  saying  anxiously,  as  if  in  answer 
to  some  remark  made  by  his  friend: 

"I  trust  not.  My  sister  is  out  in  her 
chair  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  only  with  her  two  bearers." 

Apparently  the  two  Gentlemen's 
attention  had  also  been  arrested  by  the 
tumult.  The  next  moment  Mr.  Theo- 
philus  Baggs  came  in,  and  immediately 
they  both  plied  him  simultaneously  with 
questions:  "What  were  those  strange 
cries  in  the  street?  Was  there  likely 
to  be  a  riot?  What  was  the  cause  of  the 
tumult?"  All  of  which  Mr.  Baggs  felt 
himself  unable  to  answer.  In  the  end, 
he  said  that  he  would  walk  down  to  the 
corner  of  the  Street  and  ascertain  what 
was  happening. 

Ensconced  within  the  window  recess 
and  hidden  from  view  by  the  Screen, 
I  soon  gave  up  all  attempts  at  continuing 
my  work.  Somehow,  the  two  Gentle- 
men's anxiety  about  the  Lady  Barbara 
had  communicated  itself  to  me.  But  my 
thoughts  ,  of  course,  were  of  You.  For- 
tunately for  my  peace  of  mind,  I  knew 
that  You  were  safe;  at  some  distance, 
in  fact,  from  the  scene  of  the  present 
tumult.  Nevertheless,  I  had  already 
made  up  my  mind  that  if  the  rioting 
spread  to  the  neighbouring  streets,  I 
would  slip  out  presently  and  go  as  far 
as  Dorset  Gardens,  where  You  were 
busy  at  rehearsal,  and  there  wait  for 
You  until  you  came  out  of  the  Theatre, 
when,  if  You  were  unattended,  I  could 
escort  You  home. 

1  COULD  not  myself  have  explained 
^  why  the  Noise  outside  and  the  obvious 
rough  temper  of  the  People  should  have 
agitated  me  as  they  undoubtedly  did. 

Anon  Mr.  Baggs  returned  with  a 
veritable  sackfull  of  news. 

"There  is  a  great  tumult  all  down 
the  neighbourhood,"  said  he,  "because 
Lady  Castlemaine  is  even  now  at  the 
India  House  drinking  tea,  and  a  lot  of 
rowdy  folk  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  give  her  a  rough  welcome  when  she 
comes  out.  She  is  not  popular  just 
now,  my  Lady  Castlemaine,"  Mr.  Baggs 
continued  complacently,  as  he  gave  a 
look  of  understanding  to  Lord  Douglas 
Wychwoode.  "And  I  fancy  that  she  will 
experience  an  unpleasant  quarter  of  an 
hour  presently." 

"But.  surely,"  urotested  my  Lord 
Stour,  "a  whole  mob  will  not  be  allowed 
to  attack  a  defenceless  woman,  however 
unpopular  she  may  be!" 

"Oh,  as  to  that,"  rejoined  Mr.  Baggs 
with  an  indifferent  shrug  of  his  should- 
ers, "a  London  mob  is  not  apt  to  be 
squeamish  when  its  temper  is  aroused; 
and  just  now,  when  work  is  scarce  and 
food  very  dear,  the  sight  of  her  Lady- 
=!hip's  gorgeous  liveries  are  apt  to  ex- 
asperate those  who  have  an  empty 
.5+omach." 

"But  what  will  they  do  to  her?" 
urged  my  Lord,  whose  manly  feelings 
were  evidently  outraged  at  the  pros- 
pect of  seeing  any  Woman  a  prey  to  an 
angry  rabble. 

"That  I  cannot  tell  you,  my  Lord," 
replied  Mr.  Baggs.  "The  crowd  hath 
several  ways  of  showing  its  displeasure. 
You  know,  when  a  Frenchman  or  some 
other  Foreigner  shows  his  face  in  the 
Streets  of  London,  how  soon  he  becomes 
the  butt  of  passing  missiles.  The  sweep 
will  leave  a  sooty  imprint  upon  his 
coat;  a  baker's  basket  will  cover  him 
with  dust;  at  every  hackney-coach 
stand,  some  facetious  coachman  will 
puff  the  froth  of  his  beer  into  his  face. 
Well !  you  may  draw  your  own  conclu- 
sions, my  Lord,  as  to  what  will  happen 
nnon.  when  my  Lady  Castlemaino  hath 
finished  drinking  her  dish  of  tea!" 

"But  surely  no  one  would  'reat  a 
Lady  so?"  once  more  ejaculated  my 
Lord  Stour  hotly. 

"Perhaps  not,"  retorted  Mr.  Baggs 
drily.  "But  then  you  see,  my  Lord, 
Lady  Castlemaina  is  ...  .  Well !  she  is 

Lady    Castlemaine and    at   the 

corner  of  our  street  just  now  I  heard 
murmurs  of  the  pillofy  or  even  worse 
for  lier  — " 

To  he  continued 
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Peace-Time 

Production  (?//  Neolin  Shoes 


If  you  have  been  deprived  of  the  com- 
fort and  economy  of  Neolin  Soles,  you 
will  welcome  the  tremendously  in- 
creased production  of  our  factory. 

War's  urgent  needs  prevented  us  from 
securing  additional  heavy  steel 
machinery.  But  now  all  bars  are 
down.  Production  is  ahead  on  a 
peace-time  basis  greater  than  ever. 
Shoe  manufacturers  can  be  supplied 
with  all  the  Neolin  Soles  they  need. 
Shoe  merchants  can  show  you  all  kinds 
of  shoes  with  Neolin  Soles.  Every  pair 
of  shoes  you  buy  now  can  be  Neolin- 
Soled. 

Think  what  this  means  to  you  and  your 
family  in  shoe  economy,  in  comfort,  in 
style.  Neolin  Soles  are  flexible — even 
on  narrow,  smart  shoes;  they  are  long- 
wearing  and  waterproof. 


Ask  your  shoe  merchant  to  show  you 
the  new  models  with  Neolin  Soles;  the 
school  shoes  for  children;  the  smart 
street  shoes  for  women — and  the  com- 
fortable house  shoes. 


Neolin  Soles— half-soles  arid  full-soles — 
are  nailed  or  sewn  on  all  kinds  of  shoes  by 
manufacturers,  repairmen,  and  at  home. 


Neolin  Soles  have  been  a  great  success. 
So  they  have  imitators.  But  the 
methods  and  materials  that  make 
Neolin  Soles  superior  are  known  only 
to  Goodyear.  You  can  be  sure  of 
Neolin  Sole  quality  only  when  you  see 
the  trade  mark  "Neolin"  on  the  bottom 
of  the  sole. 

This  price  ticket  will  mark  for  you  the 
store  where  shoes  with  Neolin  Soles  are 
in  stock. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 
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The  Shoe 

for  Growing 

Boys  and  Girls 

Giving  perfect  freedom  of 
growth  for  toes,  absolute  sup- 
port and  protection  for  ankles 
and  heels  and  yet  as  comfort- 
able as  the  Chums  sandal. 

Not  being  a  welted  shoe  there 
are  no  nails  to  bruise  and  hurt 
the  foot;  stitching  placed  so  it 
cannot  irritate  the  foot.  A  sole 
that  is  soft  and  pliable— giving 
with  the  foot  muscles. 

Just  the  shoe  for  active  boys 
and  girls  for  every  day  in  the 
year. 


SjHOE 

Made  to  conform  with  the  shape 
of  the  healthy  foot.  See  that 
the  shoes  your  children  wear  are 
stamped  on  the  sole  with  the 
"Chums"  trade  -  mark  —  then 
you  need  not  worry  about  ham- 
mer toe,  fallen  arches,  crossed 
toe  and  the  other  foot  troubles 
caused  by  wrong  shaped  shoes. 

Foot  troubles  will  be  a  severe 
handicap  in  years  to  come — pro- 
tect your  children's  feet  now. 
Buy  Chums. 


A«k  Us  to  rive  you  the  name  of 
the  nearest  dealer  selluiE  the 
Chums'  Shoe.  Yon  should  hnj 
from  him  regularly.  We  will 
send  full  particulars  by  return 
mail. 
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The  Romance  of  Girl  Guiding 


imited 

KITCHENER,  ONT. 


A  T  a  girls'  summer  vacation  camp 
f\  along  the  wooded  shore  of  a  lake, 
1  \.  the  girls,  dressed  in  the  most  ap- 
propriate kind  of  out-door  clothes,  were 
trying  to  gather  from  the  sun  and  the 
air  and  the  water,  the  reserve  force  nec- 
essary for  the  next  year's  work.  Some 
of  them  were  swimming  in  the  lake, 
some  were  playing  folk  games  on  the 
sand,  others  were  carrying  drift  wood 
for  the  camp-fire,  when  three  outsiders 
stopped  to  look  at  them.  One  was  an 
artist,  one  was  a  journalist,  one  was  a 
physician. 

"What  a  picture  they'd  make!"  ex- 
claimed the  artist. 

"What  a  story  they'd  make!"  said  the 
journalist. 

The  doctor  was  pretty  sober.  He 
said:  "I'm  not  thinking  what  a  picture 
they'd  make,  or  what  a  story  they'd 
make;  but,  my,  what  mothers  they'd 
make!" 

This  expresses  something  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  women  who  are  working  to 
promote  the  Girl  Guide  movement — at 
least  they  are  looking  ahead  to  the 
girl's  womanhood  in  every  single  detail 
of  the  guide  programme.  In  an  ad- 
dress during  her  present  tour  of  Can- 
ada Lady  Baden-Powell,  Chief  Guide, 
said: 

"We  are  just  beginning  to  realize  the 
force  of  a  girl's  influence.  Even  the 
little  girl  has  an  influence  on  her  own 
family,  when  she  becomes  a  flapper  she 
influences  for  good  or  evil  the  young 
men  who  come  across  her  path,  and 
later  in  her  own  home  and  through  her 
children,  if  she  has  any,  she  exerts  per- 
haps a  greater  influence  than  any  other 
person,  on  the  social  and  national  life 
of  the  country.  If  the  girl  has  a  fine 
mind  and  body,  the  woman  will  have 
likewise  in  the  days  to  come,  and  she 
will  in  her  turn  see  that  the  next  gen- 
eration after  her  will  be  the  fine  type 
of  citizen  that  the  country  needs. 

"We  are  beginning  to  realize,  too,  that 
the  girl  of  to-day  must  have  some  right 
outlet  for  her  energies — some  whole- 
some channel  for  self-expression.  It  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times  that  girls  when  they  are  out  of 
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Girl    Guides    celebrate    Empire   Day   by    attendinjt    Church    in    a    body. 


school  are  at  home  helping  their 
mothers  to  cook  and  wash  and  sew. 
'The  girls  of  to-day  are  restless — they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  drift  into  habits 
of  idleness  and  wastefulness  or  other 
wrong  paths.  Any  effort  to  prevent 
this  is  worth  while  because  any  social 
evil  is  preventable;  it  may  not  be  cur- 
able, but  it  is  preventable  if  it  is  taken 
in  time. 

"The  Girl  Guide  movement  has  been 
planned  with  these  things  in  view.  We 
don't  set  out  to  'do  the  girl  good.'  We 
want  her  to  do  herself  good.  The 
organization  is  non-political,  broad 
enough  to  take  in  every  country — there 
ai'e  guides  in  practically  every  country 
from  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  Japan  and  India; 
the  last  request  for  organization  came 
from  Gowganda.  We  must  have  cer- 
tain rules  but  we  are  not  bound  up  with 
red  tape,  only  tied  with  a  little  elastic. 
And  we  are  not  out  for  numbers  on 
paper;  it  is  quality  we  want." 

Notwithstanding  the  last  condition, 
the  Girl  Guide  movement  was  started  in 


Girl  Guides  taking  part  in  an  out-door  paceant. 


Canada  only  seven  years  ago  and  the 
membership  is  now  fourteen  thousand. 

WHEN  a  girl  becomes  a  Guide,  who 
promises  three  things,  to  honor 
God  and  the  King;  to  obey  the  Guide 
law;  to  do  at  least  one  good  turn  to 
ro7neone  every  day.  She  is  reminded  of 
these  three  promises  every  time  she 
makes  the  Guide  salute,  with  three 
fingers  upright,  the  thumb  and  little 
finger  bent  and  touching.  "And,"  says 
Lady  Baden-Powell,  "that  all  important 
little  self  then  becomes  the  second  con- 
sideration, and  the  well-being  of  others 
is  of  primary  importance.  It  is  when 
girls  and  boys  have  the  desire  for  the 
welfare  of  the  State  deeply  ingrained 
in  their  minds,  to  the  extinction  of 
purely  personal  wishes,  that  we  may 
look  for  a  new  world  and  happier 
national  life." 

The  Guide  law  is  an  ideal  chart  and 
compass  for  the  girl  in  her  teens.  It 
consists  of  ten  definite  rules:  First, 
a  Guide's  honor  is  to  be  trusted.  There 
was  a  time  when  honesty  was  not  con- 
sidered essentially  a  woman's  virtue, 
but  the  poet  who  wrote  "cunning,  coy 
and  hard  to  please,"  didn't  describe  the 
type  of  woman  desirable  as  a  friend 
or  wife  or  mother  or  citizen  to-day.  The 
world  needs  women  who  can  be  good 
comrades,  dependable  friends  and  safe 
counsellors,  and  the  training  must  be- 
gin with  the  girls.  The  second  law  is 
like  unto  the  first; — a  Guide  is  loyal  to 
the  King,  her  country,  her  employer. 
Third,-iS  is  a  Guide's  dirty  to  do  at  least 
one  kind  action  every  day.  This  might 
be  almost  anything,  from  washing  the 
dishes  by  the  Brownies  or  the  little 
juniors  of  the  guides  to  the  splendid 
war  work  done  by  the  senior  Guides.  It 
is  the  particular  feature  of  Guide  work 
that  Lady  Baden-Powell  says  "makes 
the  all-important  little  Self  become  a 
second  consideration."  It  is  this  law 
of  helpfulness  too,  perhaps  more  than 
the  badges  they  earn  which  encourages 
them  to  train  in  useful  accomplish- 
ments. The  fourth  is  the  law  of  friendli- 
ness. A  Guide  is  a  friend  to  all  no  mat 
ter  to  what  social  class  they  may  belong^ 
We  know  that  legislation  is  not  nearl 
so  powerful  a  force  as  neighborliness. 
especially  in  a  nation  like  Canada  whe; 
one-third  of  the  people  speak  languaj 
other  than  English  and  where  the  p: 
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Tent  "Dippy-go-easy"  in  a  Gnide*'  Camp  at  Collingwood. 


sonal  touch  is  so  much  needed  to  create 
a  spirit  of  unity.  The  fifth  law  is,  a 
Guide  is  courteous.  It  is  amazing  how 
little  common  politeness  there  is  among 
us.  Next,  a  Guide  is  a  friend  to 
animals.  We  don't  expect  to  find  un- 
kindness  to  animals  among  girls,  but 
the  object  of  the  Guide  law  goes  be- 
yond that.  The  idea  is  that  the  girls 
should  go  into  the  fields  and  woods  and 
learn  the  ways  and  wonders  of  the 
wild  life  and  through  this  have  a 
greater  reverence  for  the  laws  of 
Nature  and  their  Creator.  A  Guide 
obeys  orders.  This  is  not  only  to  teach 
obedience  to  her  superiors;  rather  to 
lead  the  girl  to  obey  quickly  and  cheer- 
fully the  dictates  of  her  own  conscience. 
The  eighth  law  is  the 
law  of  cheerfulness.  A 
Guide  smiles  under  all 
circumstances.  This 
isn't  always  possible  of 
course,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing equal  to  trying  to 
smile  under  difficulties 
to  develop  self-control — 
and  almost  every  regret- 
table trait  in  men  and 
women  can  be  put  down 
to  lack  of  self-control. 
The  ninth  is  the  law  of 
thrift.  A  Guide  is 
thrifty,  in  the  use  of 
money,  clothes,  food, 
everything — a  very  im- 
portant consideration  in 
these  times  of  high  prices  and  rather 
extravagant  habits  of  living.  Last,  and 
perhaps  most  important,  a  Guide  is 
pure  in  thought,  word  arid  deed. 

'"pHE  idea  of  earning  badges  appeals 
■•■  strongly  to  the  girl  in  her  teens. 
Incidentally  it  sets  her  learning  arts 
and  handicrafts  which  are  going  to 
make  her  not  only  more  useful,  but 
which  will  indirectly  work  miracles  in 
her  whole  pcr.'ionality  and  character. 
Lady  Baden-Powell  quotes  an  un- 
varnished criticism  of  the  growing  ten- 
dency to  artificiality  in  the  conduct  of 
the  girls  of  Great  Britain,  which  might 
well  be  considered  in  our  own  country: 
"The  student  of  manners  may  well 
wonder  how  much  farther  the  reaction 
;'  igainst  the  Victorian  code  of  womanly 
rood  form  is  likely  to  go  on  the  part  of 


the  younger  girls.  The  flapper,  while 
she  consumed  quantities  of  sweets,  and 
tied  her  hair  with  astonishing  bows,was 
amusing  enough.  But  in  her  newer 
manifestations,  as  she  expands  towards 
the  costliest  of  silk  stockings,  smokes 
numberless  cigarettes,  and  makes  up 
with  paint  and  powder  as  if  to  go  on  the 
stage  in  a  revue  chorus,  she  stands  for 
tendencies  that  the  more  experienced 
man  or  woman  of  the  world  knows  to 
be  undesirable  from  every  point  of 
view.  Not  until  the  next  generation  is 
born  shall  we  know  the  full  extent  of 
the  mischief  that  these  restless  young 
girls,  craving  to  draw  attention  to  them- 
selves, are  doing  the  race." 
And  the  Chief  Guide,  herself,  adds: 


Oot-door    cookinE    in    a    Vancouver    girls'    camp. 


"That  is  one  of  the  main  troubles.  The 
restlessness  of  the  girls  whose  energies 
must  run  somewhere  is  what  it  is  our 
business  to  cope  with  now  while  there  is 
yet  time.  In  the  Girl  Guides  we  can 
supply  the  right  channel  for  these 
energies.  Let  them  bedeck  themselves 
with  simple  uniform — attractive  yet 
serviceable  and  without  frills.  Let 
them  bedeck  themselves  with  badges 
on  their  arms— after  they  have  earned 
them  through  solid  work." 

The  accomplishments  which  win 
badges  are  varied  and  practical.  The 
War  had  a  tendency  to  give  every  girl 
anew  interest  in"FirstAid"  A'ork.  The 
ambulance  badge,  a  button  with  a  red 
cross,  is  awarded  to  the  girl  when  she 
passes  an  examination  in  simple  first 
aid.  A  badge  bearing  the  sign  of  an 
Continued  on  page  94 
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The  NORDHEIMER 

"Human  Touch"  Player  Piano 

Means  Much  to  Your  Home 

THE  value  of  anything  is  its  value  to  life.  Does  it  bring 
happiness  ?  Is  it  uplifting,  ennobling  ?  Is  it  broadening  and 
educational  ?  Herein  lies  the  power  of  the  Nordheimer  Player 
Piano.  It  is  a  tremendous  force  as  an  educational  element  in  music. 
It  is  a  prolific  source  of  pleasure  in  the  home — BECAUSE  IT 
MAKES  MUSIC  AVAILABLE  to  you,  who  cannot  play  a  note.  ' 
The  whole  world  of  music  is  opened  to  you  through  the  marvellous 
mechanism  and  tonal  perfections  of  this  superb  instrument. 

The  fine  tonal  quality  of  the  Nordheimer  Piano  itself  is  the  funda- 
mental feature  in  the   success  of  this  instrument. 

Played  by  hand,  the  Nordheimer  "Human  Touch''  Player  Piano  reveals 
the  same  tonal  qualities  that  are  achieved  only  by  a  few  instruments 
of  world  renown. 

Played  as  a  Player,  the  "Human  Touch"  feature  removes  all  sugges- 
tion of  the  mechanical.  It  gives  to  the  automatic  playing  a  light,  firm 
touch,  closely  resembling  the  actual  finger  playing  of  an  artist 

The  Nordheimer  Player  Piano  is  made  in  two  styles,  and  two  sizes. 

The  smaller  is -known  as  the  Nordheimer  Apartment  Player.  It  is  a 
little  jewel  of  an  instrument — dainty,  artistic,  and  with  most  astonish- 
ing tone  and  sensitive  control  for  so  compact  an   instrument. 

The  Player  Piano  is  an  important  investment.  Do  not  make  your 
selection  a  "speculation,"  when  you  can  be  sure  of  that  satisfaction 
which  the  name  "Nordheimer"  ensures.  First  write  for  our  literature; 
but  before  choosing  be  sure  to  hear  the  Nordheimer  played. 

Wrile  for  design  Boo^  "M"  containing  all  particulars 

Nordheimer  Piano  &  Music  Company 

LIMITED 

Comer  Albert  and  Yonge  Streets,  Toronto 
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What  do  your 
Neighbors  say? 

NEAR  neighbors  are  excellent  judges  of  a 
phonograph.     The  unpleasant  twang  of 
the  ordinary  instrument  is  particularly 
thin  and  noticeable  at  a  distance. 

But  the  neifirhbors  will  tell  you  it  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  live  nejct  door  to  a  Sonora.  Its  Kolden  tone — full, 
ri<!&.  sweet  and  clear — won  for  it  highest  honors  for 
tone   quality   at   the    Panama-Pacific    Exposition. 

Others  make  the  records — the  Sonora  plays  them  all, 
and    plays    them    better. 

It  is  better  not  to  buy  a  phonograph  until  you  hear 
the  Sonora — lest  you  hear  it  after  and  regret  your  pur- 
chase. 

Prices  $74  to  $1,500 

Senora  Dealers  in  All  Large  Towns 

I.  MONTAGNES  &  CO. 

Wholesale  Distributors.   RYRIE   BUILDING,  TORONTO 

STHI  INSTMiMCNT  OF  QUALITY 
onoc 
CLEAR    AS    A    BCLL 


H 


For  Package  of  5  Semi- Permanent  Needles 


Ajk  your  dealer  for  a  package 
of  these  wonderful  new  needles. 
They  play  from  50  to  100  times 
without     being     changed.  They 

eliminate  scratching  and  mellow 
the  tone  of  the  record.  These 
new,  wmi  -  permanent.  silvered 
neetiles  increase  the  life  of  re- 
cords,    because    the    record -engag- 


ing ix>iiit.  being  of  the  same  dia- 
meter throughout,  does  not  en- 
large   as    it    wears    down. 

TTiree  grades  —  loud,  medium, 
-soft, 

iSave  yourself  constant  needle 
changing.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
carry  these  new  needles,  send  35c 
to    the    address   below. 


AT  ALL  DEALERS.  OR  WRITE 


I.  MONTAGNES  &  CO. 

Wholesale  Disirihuiors.  RYRIE  BUILDING.  TORONTO 


Is  Your  Complexion  Attractive  in  a  Clear  Light  ? 

It  is  so  easy  to  have  a  lovely,  clear  skin  if  you  use  Princess 
preparations.  If  you  have  Pimples.  Blackheads,  Blotches, 
Eczema  or  Wrinkles  you  will  find  our  treatments  a  never  fail- 
ing remedy.  We  have  bfen  establi>*hed  over  27  years  and  our  prepara- 
tions have  won  the  i»raise  of  »L-*ei«  from  coast  to  coast.  Those  who 
cannot  take  treatments  at  the  In.stitute  may  have  our  preparations  sent 
ti>  their  homes,  paH  free,  with  explicit  directions  for  use.  The  sooner 
you   start  using  them   the  sooufr  the  de«ired   results  will   be   obtained. 

Princess  Complexion   Purifier,  for  Freckles     -  11. SO 

Princess  Skin   Food              ..-..-  1.50 

Prince««   Hair   Rejuvenator       -----  1.50 

Princess  Fa«e  Powder,  ail  shades     -         -         -         -  .59 

Princess  Cinderella  Cold   Cream       -    .    -         -         -  -50 

{Write  for  jrec  sampleloj  this  delightful  ColJ  Creim) 

Write  for  Booklet  D 

Th©  HUcott  Institute,  Ltd.,  S9F  College  St.,  Toronto 


Nellie  McClung  on  Women  and 
Reconstruction 


When  Nellie  McClung  speaks,  you  tvant  to  quote  every  word  she  says, 
but  you  never  do  because  you  also  want  not  to  take  your  eyes  off  her.  The 
paragraphs  given  here  were  taken  from  a  lecture  and  cannot  be  claimed  to 
be  absolutely  verbatim.  However,  there  is  enough  that  is  characteristic  of 
her  wit  and  vision  to  belong  to  no  one  else. 


WE  can  take 
one  cue  for 
our  prin- 
ciples of  recon- 
struction in  Bel- 
gium. They  want 
the  new  houses 
very  much  like  the 
old  ones  because 
the  old  places  are 
dear  to  them,  but 
they  are  willing  to 
have  more  win- 
dows; which 
means  more  light, 
more  sun,  more 
happiness.  Per- 
haps we  have  come 
to  the  place  where 
we  need  to  let  in 
more  light,  to  have 
more  calling  of 
things  by  their 
right  names,  less 
censorship,  more 
honesty. 

Another  inspir- 
ation is  left  us  in 
the  message  from 
Edith  Cavell  as 
she  was  being  tak- 
en out  to  her  ex- 
ecution —  Patriot- 
ism is  not  enough. 
We  Tnust  have  no 
ill  will  or  hatred 
against  anyone." 
It  was  no  wonder, 
then,  that  when 
one  of  her  execu- 
tioners,     kinder 

than  the  others,  offered  to  blindfold  her 
before  the  shot  was  fired,  she  could 
say:  "You  needn't  bother  about  that. 
I'm  not  afraid   to  die." 

And  before  the  best  intentions  can 
accomplish  anything,  wom^n  must 
learn  team  work.  Men  have  had  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  do  this.  They  have  learn- 
ed it  as  boys  in  their  team-play.  The 
boy  on  the  rugby  field  doesn't  want  to 
do  it  all  himself.  He  is  willing  to  take 
his  place  and  pass  the  ball  on  to  the 
next  one.  This  is  something  that  most 
women  have  to  learn  for  themselves. 
The  part  of  the  army  that  goes  over  the 
top  needs  the  support  of  the  rest  of  the 
army;  the  crest  of  the  wave  would  soon 
fall  back  without  all  the  body  of  water 
back  of  it. 

Women  will  be  able  to  do  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  reconstructive  work 
that  counts,  when  some  arrangement 
is  made  by  which  every  woman  can  spe- 
cialize in  the  thing  she  can  do  best. 
What  man  would  undertake  to  make  his 
own  clothes  or  clean  his  own  office? 
What  a  loss  it  is  to  society  that  a 
woman  who  is  a  good  teacher,  for  in- 
stance, should  have  to  give  up  teaching 
just  because  she  is  married.  With 
the  community  kitchen  in  operation, 
what  a  happy  system  it  would  be  for 
the  mother  to  come  home  from  her  work 
to  luncheon  just  as  the  father  comes 
from  his  work,  and  the  children  come 
from  school — and  to  bring  in  the 
smaller  children  from  the  nursery  and 
all  gather  together  around  the  table 
with  the  meal  already  cooked  sent  up 
in  the  elevator.  And  there  would  be  no 
burnt  pies  to  put  out  in  the  garbage 
pail  because  the  cooking  would  be  done 

by   a   specialized   cook It   is   the 

time  and  energy  spent  in  putting  down 
one  thing  and  picking  up  another,  in 
trying  to  do  a  hundred  different  things 
in  a  day,  that  brings  a  woman  at  night 
to  the  point  of  nervousness  where  she 
is  "too  tired  out  to  stand  up  and  too 
strung  up  to  sit  down." 


Nellie     McClung:,     writer,     lecturer,     general 

campaigner   fwr    "a    fair   chance,"   "a   square 

deal,"    for   every    Canadian. 


Relief  is  not 
likely  to  come 
through  any 
change  in  the 
domestic  ser- 
vant situation  be- 
cause too  many 
women  in  the  past 
have  proved  to  be 
poor  employers. 
Girls  will  work  all 
day  in  a  factory 
sticking  labels  on 
pickle  bottles,  eat 
rolls  and  coffee  at 
a  1  u  n  c  h-counter 
and  go  home  at 
night  to  a  room 
that,  in  winter,  is 
of  the  temperature 
of  a  well,  and  in 
summer  is  quite 
different,  rather 
than  go  to  work  in 
another  woman's 
house— and,  like 
grape-nuts,  "there 
is  a  reason."  When 
they  work  in  a  fac- 
tory they  quit  at 
six  o'clock.  After 
that  they  can  go  to 
the  movies  and  if 
they  don't  come 
home  before  eleven, 
there's  no  one 
waiting  with  a 
long  face  to  say: 
"W  here  were 
you?"  Before  we 
can  hope  for  any 
change  in  the  domestic  servant  situa- 
tion, we  will  have  to  accord  the  de- 
mestic  helper  the  dignity  she  deserves. 

The  enfranchisement  of  women  has 
brought  new  responsibilities.  Enfran- 
chisement is  not  enough.  Women  must 
have  emancipation,  a  spirit  of  recon- 
struction. For  people  to  go  back  to 
ease  and  complacency  because  the  war 
is  over  is  equivalent  to  a  horse  going 
back  into  a  burning  stable — he  always 
has  found  rest  and  safety  in  the  old 
stall;  he  expects  he  will  find  it  again. 
We've  heard  of  horse-sense,  but  that's 
not  it.  What  we  need  is  a  moral  equi- 
valent for  war — something  to  hold  us 
together.  One  of  the  best  things 
women  can  do  now  is  to  try  to  make  a 
coherent  Canada,  because  at  present 
we're   a   very  divided   nation. 

Canadians  in  thp  West  found  this  out 
in  the  early  day?  of  the  war  when  they 
came  in  touc'-  Aith  the  people  in  some 
of  the  foreign  settlements.  The  new 
Canadiar?  Iiad  been  left  too  much  to 
themsphis;  they  felt  little  or  nothing 
of  Canadian  patriotism.  In  other  sec- 
tions the  feeling  was  different.  Dr. 
Lawford,  a  Methodist  minister,  worked 
in  a  solid  Austrian  district,  where  the 
people  v/ere  mostly  Roman  Catholic. 
He  didn't  try  to  take  away  their  re- 
ligion. Curing  the  "flue*'  epidemic 
when  an  Austrian  woman  was  dying  in 
the  improvised  hospital,  and  very  much 
distressed  because  no  priest  was  within 
possible  distance  of  reaching  her,  the 
Methodist  minister  asked  for  a  candle 
and  himself  administered  the  sacra- 
ment as  well  as  he  could  after  the  order 
of  her  own  church.  On  different  occa- 
sions when  the  priest  failed  to  reach 
the  church  on  Sunday  morning  the 
people  asked  Dr.  Lawford  to  come  in 
and  take  the  service.  .  .  .  And  ivhen 
the  war  came  that  solid  Austrian  set- 
llement  ranked  third  of  all  the  muni- 
cipalities of  Alberta  in  patriotic  giving. 
We  had  a  similar  incident  in  the  early 
days  of  the  West  when  a  misunderstand- 
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"Everybody  Enjoys  Them" 

I  want  you  to  try  these  pickles 
and  just  see  if  YOU  don't  think 
they  are  the  best  you  ever  tasted 

"Queen    Quality"    Pickles 


Aik  your  grocer — he  has  "Queen 

Quality" 

Tiflor  &  Pringle  Co.,   Limited 

Owen  Sound,  Ont. 


Hair  under  the  arms  is  a  need- 
less annoyance.  You  can  remove 
it  in  the  most  agreeable  '*  wo- 
manly" way  by  using  El  Rado, 
a  sanitary,  colorless  lotion. 

El  Rado  is  easily  applied  to  the  face,  neck 
or  arni8.  with  a  piece  of  absorbent  cotton. 
It  is  entirely  harmless,  and  does  not  stim- 
ulate or  coarsen  later  hair  growth.  Users 
of  powdered  hair  removers  and  blades  will 
find  an  occasional  use  of  El  Rado  liquid  is 
good  for  the  skin. 

Ask  for  ^^0^  at  any  toilet  goods 
counter.  Two  sizes,  60c  and 
$1.00.    Money-back  guarantee 

Orders   filled   direct     on    receipt    of 
stamps  if  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 

PILGRIM  MFG.  CO.  ,112  E.   19th  Street,  N.Y. 

Canadian  Address,  Depl.3,  61  Adelaide  Street  East,  Toronto 

The  Arthur  Sales  Co. 


BOYS 
GIRLS 


Your  children's  health  is  of  the  first 
importance.  St.irt  them  right  by 
clothing  them  with  Jaeger  Garment!, 
We  stoclc  J.icger  Pure  Wool  Under- 
wear and  Night 
Wear,  Dressin;; 
Gowns,  Knitted 
Suits,  Golfers' 
Coat  Sweaters, 
Jerseys,  Camel 
Hair  Fleece  Coats, 
Gloves,  Stoclcingi, 
etc.  A  fully  illus- 
rated  catalogue 
will  be  sent  free  en 
application. 

For  site  at  Jafger  Stores 
•  ad  Afenciei  Ihrougli- 
out  llio  Dominion. 

DR.JAEGER^""j;I,7„"""co.limited 

Toronto  Montreal  WinnipeK 

Brilish" founded  1883".       . 
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HORTHAKD  Is  Your  epportunity! 

■a 


Ot"  IZf-«  w"k.     It    (m   i 


Shtrwell  Shorthand  .Si  hool.  16  John  St.,  Nufloy,  NJ. 


ing  arose  between  the  Indians  and  the 
officials  of  the  C.P.R.  Company,  and  the 
Indians  painted  their  faces  and  shar- 
pened up  their  tomahawks  and  started 
out  to  wipe  out  the  C.P.R. ;  and  they 
could  have  done  it  for  there  were 
thousands  of  them.  There  was  only 
one  man  who  could  save  the  situation. 
That  was  a  little  man  in  a  fur  coat 
whom  any  of  the  Indians  could  have 
picked  up  and  thrown  into  the  Bow 
river.  But  he  was  Father  Lacombe, 
and  the  Indians  listened  to  him — not 
because  he  made  them  afraid  of  the 
consequences;  they  were  past  caring 
about  consequences— but  because  he 
had  lived  and  worked  with  them  and 
buried  their  dead  and  consoled  their 
dying  and  he  hod  their  good  tmll.  And 
Father  Lacombe  traveled  over  the 
C.P.R.  on  a  gold  pass  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

If  the  foreigners  of  Canada  are  to 
be  taught  to  be  loyal  they  must  have 
something  to  be  loyal  to,  and  the  best 
thing  to  be  loyal  to  is  a  friend.  We 
want  to  teach  them  to  love  our  flag, 
but  the  only  way  to  make  them  love 
the  flag  is  to  make  them  love  us.  Legis- 
lation won't  take  the  place  of  neigh- 
borliness;  we  need  a  new  spirit  in  our 
people. 

'TpHE  moulding  of  the  new  Canadians 
■*■  must  begin  with  the  children.  Ira 
Stratton,  one  of  the  biggest  men  in  the 
West  who  is  official  organizer  of  for- 
eign schools  of  Alberta,  has  found  some 
opposition  here  and  there  in  the  public 
opinion  that  there  was  no  need  of  edu- 
cating these  foreigners;  someone  had  to 
do  the  unskilled  labor  of  the  country, 
they  were  al!  right  as  they  were.  To 
v/hich  he  always  replied  that  he  would 
accept  the  argument  if  it  could  be  prov- 
ed that  when  Christ  said:  "Suffer  the 
little  children,"  he  meant  only  Anglo- 
Saxon  children  who  could  speak  the 
English  language. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Stratton  went 
into  a  section  where  one  Polish  teacher 
was  struggling  with  one  hundred  and 
ten  children.  He  called  a  meeting  and 
tried  to  persuade  the  people  to  build 
a  four-room  school  and  add  three  Eng- 
lish teachers  to  the  staff,  that  every 
child  might  have  a  chance,  but  the 
movement  was  opposed  by  an  influential 
Polish  merchant.  When  things  looked 
most  hopeless,  two  children  came  and 
peeped  shyly  in  at  the  door,  and  the 
organizer  who  loves  children  called 
them  in.  He  brought  one  little  boy  up 
and  set  him  on  the  table  and  with  his 
arm  around  the  child  said  in  the  broken 
English  that  seemed  more  intelligible 
to  his  audience: 

"I  go  through  your  country;  I  see 
plenty  church.  Church  good  thing.  I 
see  cross  on  church;  cross  good  thing 
too.  It  tells  of  One  who  come  to  earth 
to  die  that  men  might  have  a  chance.  I 
worship  Him  too.  When  He  was  here 
he  talk  to  men  just  like  you,  He  say 
'You  like  to  go  to  Heaven  when  you  die; 
to  live  with  Me  in  mansion  I'm  going 
to  build?  Ill  tell  you  one  way  to  do  it — 
Gh'e  square  deal  to  kid.' 

"After  a  while  I  die,  Christ  say  to 
me:  'Stratton,  what  you  been  doing  all 
these  years?'  I  say  'Lord,  I  do  just  what 
you  tell  me  to,  I  go  through  to  country, 
say  "Make  better  schools.  Give  better 
chance  to  Polish  boy,  Jewish  boy, 
Catholic  boy,  Protestant  boy,  German 
boy — every  boy  the  same  chance." ' 
What  will  you  say?  Did  you  give 
square  deal  to  kid?" 

And  they  got  the  new  school.  Per- 
haps it  was  partly  because  the  little 
boy  who  had  strayed  in  and  been  set  in 
their  midst  was  the  son  of  the  Polish 
merchant. 

AN  important  branch  of  reconstruc- 
tion work  for  women  is  the  recon- 
struction of  the  amusements  of  the 
people.  The  saddest  people  in  the 
world  are  the  people  with  the  beaten 
look  in  their  eyes  who  have  never 
known  anything  but  hard  work,  who 
have  never  learned  to  play.  Our 
criminals  come  from  the  people  who 
have  never  had  a  chance  at  self-ex- 
pression. If  I  were  a  fortune-teller  I 
would  tell  everyone  the  thing  we  all 
like  to  hear  and  which  every  wise  for-  ! 
tune-teller  tells  every  one  of  her  clients,  i 
"You  have  "...■,<   ,■■,, i.;,.„^  within   vou 
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but  still 
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It  lived  up  tojta  reputation 


THIS  Yale  Padlock,  on  guard  over  a  print- 
ing  shop,  was   powerfully   attacked   with 
axes   which  cut,   dented   and   battered    it, 
but  could  not  break  its  grip. 

Your  "Yale"  may  never  have  to  meet  the  test  of  assault 
or  the  malicious  attempt  to  get  by.  But  you  know  that  it  is 
always  on  guard,  sturdy  and  unyielding,  ready  to  meet  the 
test  when   it  comes 

Correct  construction,  in  both  materials  and  design,  assure 
the  reliability  and  endurance  of  Yale  padlocks  and  of  every 
other  lock  bearing  the  trade-mark  "Yale." 
"Yale"  will  not  fail  to  protect. 

Go  to  your  harjuare  dealer  for  the  Yale  padlocks  you  lyeej.  You  eon 
make  sure  hy  SEEING  the  trade-marii  on  each  one.  It  /j  always  on 
Yale  products,  including  Yale  Night  Latches.  Door  Closers  and 
Builders'  Locks  and  Hardware. 

Canadian  Made  Yale  Products  for  Sale  Throughout  the  Dominion. 

Canadian   Yale   &  Towne    Limited 


St.  Catharines,  Ontario 
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The  Yale  Cylinder  Ni^ht  Lakh  is 
another  Yale  Product  equally  cap- 
able of  withstanding  malicious 
attack- 
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The  Popular  Slip-on 

in  Captivating  New  Styles  Featured  in 

Ballantyne   Knitted  Wear 
for  Summer  Wear 

for  Women  and  Children 

The  lightness,  softness 
and  bewitching  daintiness 
of  the  new  Ballantyne 
Slip-ons  for  this  summer 
will  confirm  their  vogue. 
Shown  here  is  the 

Summeriee 

A  Ballantyne  Slip-on 

Number  22. 

It  is  one  of  the  many 
new  Ballantyne  styles, 
made  in  the  season's  fav- 
orite colors  and  it  has  the 
outstanding  Ballantyne 

qualities  of  superior  style, 
finish  and  materials. 

As^  for  Ballanl\)ne's 
Al  Your  Dealers. 

R.  M.  Ballantyne,  Limited 
Stratford,  Ontario 
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Naturekl  History 

As  tKe  Butterfly — splendid,  delicate, 
pleasing,  appreciated,  a  tKing  of  beauty, 
a  symbol  of  good  taste — so  Patterson's 
Chocolates. 

TKe  Butterfly  t^Jpifies  tKe  excellencies 
of  Patterson's  CKocolates — tKe  product 
of  master  confectioners. 

From  coast  to  coast— tKe  Patterson 
Butterfly  is  favorably)  known — it  "flew 
into  fame  witK  Patterson's  name." 

Patterson's  CKocolates  are  "well  and 
truly  represented  h;^  tKeir  emblem  of 
good  taste. 
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mlntctlon  Oomt  of  your  mow  'hotnm 

BUILD  FROM 
FREE  PLANS 

Save  $75.00  lo  #150.00  architects'  fees. 
Get  complete  Plans,  Blue  Prints,  Detailed 
Drawings.  Working  Specifications  and  Bili 
of  Material,  absolutely  free  of  charge^ 
our  Catalogue  tells  how. 

Buy  Building  Materials  at 
Factory  Distributors'  Prices 

Get  your  Building  Materials  direct  from  the 
source  of  supply.  We  are  Factory  Dis- 
tributors of  dependable  Builders'  Supplies, 
Tools.  Hardware,  etc.  If  you  are  plan- 
ning any  new  buildings  or  if  you  have  old 
buildings  that  need  repairs  or  alterations, 
be  sure  to  get  our  Catalogue  before  going 
on  with  the  work. 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

Aak  for  "Catalogue  of  House  Plans  anJ 
Building  Materials."  IPs  free  to  any  In- 
terested person.      Address: 


HALLIDAY  COMPANY 

rACTORY  DISTRiBUTORt 

HAMILTON  CANADA 
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BABY  IS 
SAFE  NOW 


"  KIDDIE-KOOP 

Bdssmet  Crib  and  Ploy-pen  Combitie 


Naplimc,  playtime— indoors  or  out— from  birth  to 
five  year8,  baby  in  his  Kiddic-Koop  is  kept  free 

from  draughts.  falU,  (Terms  and  other  dansrers  that  be«et 
the  unj>rot(!cte<l  child.  Few  thines  aa  helpf  ulto  mother  have 
been  invented.  Moved  easily;  folded  Instaotly,  Coats  no 
more  than  a  ecod  crib  alone.  Hisrhty  commended  by  Good 
HoustkeepinfT  Institute,  Write  for  descriptive  folder, 
LEA>TRIMBLE  MFG.  CO.,  297   Kins  St.  W.,    Toronto 


Nurses  are  in 
Demand 

You  can  enter  the  ranks 
of  a  well^aid  profession 
without  leaving  your 
home  to  attend  college. 
Out  correspondence  sys- 
tem enables  you  to 
qualify  younself  for  a 
salary  of  $16  to  $30  a 
"weeik  by  home  study. 
There  are  no  heavy  lec- 
tures and  laboratory 
fees.  Booka  supplied 
free  to  each  student 
We  will  miail  you  full 
particulars  on  request. 
Royal  Coltege  of  Science         Dept.  40,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Learn   Chiropractic    in    Canada 

The  Best  Profession  on  the  Contineni 
For  information,  write  to  the 

CANADIAN  CHIROPRACTIC  COLLEGE 

Hamilton  -  Ontario 


FREE  BOOK 


LEARN  PIANO 

This  Interesting  Free  Book 

shows  how  you  can  bennme  a  skilled 
player  of  piano  or  crfran  at  quarter  us- 
ual coat.  It  ahoWB  why  one  lesson  with 
an  expert  is  woi*th  a  doxert  other  les- 
sons, pr.  Qulnn'B  fHniou»  Written 
Method  mcluciea  all  of  the  many  impnr- 
tam  modem  improvementa  in  teachtnir  muBlc.  Brin«B  rlcht  tO  your 
home  the  ureal  ailvantaices  uf  conncrvatory  study.  For  the  beginner 
or  exf.ericmed  Diaycrit.  Endortted  by  RTeat  arti.'its.  SucceftMful 
K'aduataH  everywhere.  Scientific  yet  easy  to  uniliTwland.  Fully 
nluRtrat'-d.  All  music  free.  Diploma  srantad.  Wrfte  today  for 
free  book. 

Qulnn  ConservtttorVi  Studio  DS<  Social  Union  Bfdg. 
Bosto  n .  Mass. 


which  have  not  yet  been  touched!"  And 
it  would  be  the  truth;  we  are  all  unex- 
ploded  .sheila.  .  .  I  am  looking  forward 
to  the  day  when  we  will  have  municipal 
theatres  and  the  people  will  put  on  their 
own  plays  and  folk-dances.  In  the 
West  we  hope  to  soon  have  the 
Austrians  and  Polaks  and  Ukranians 
and  the  new  Canadians  from  any  other 
foreign  country  singing  their  folk- 
songs and  dancing  their  folk-dances 
at  our  fairs  for  our  delight  and  the  sal- 
vation of  their  own  souls. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the 
ethical  mind  of  our  people  is  formed  by 
the  movies?  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  attitude  of  those  who  never  go  near 
the  movies;  I  am  a  regular  attendant 
myself,  but  I  sometimes  come  away 
heavy  of  heart.  With  the  popular  type 
of  picture  that  makes  marriage  a  joke 
and  family  life  too  flat  for  anything  it 
is  not  surprising  that  when  in  one  city 
a  questionnaire  was  made  to  a  number 
cf  girls  under  sixteen  who  were  regTi- 
lar  movie  fans  as  to  what  style  of  pic- 
ture they  liked  best,  the  majority  of 
the  girls  answered  that  they  liked  the 
picture  "where  the  girl  has  two  fellows, 
one  who  is  old  and  rich,  and  one  who 
i.s  young  and  handsome  and  poor,  and 
the  girl  marries  the  old  one  and  he  dies 
and  she  gets  all  his  money  and  then 
marries  the  one  she  liked  all  the  time." 

.  .  .  But  it  is  better  to  help  than  to 
condemn,  better  to  promote  something 
bftter  than  to  criticize  what  we  have. 
When  the  sweet  and  beautiful  play, 
"Little  Women"  was  coming  to  Edmon- 
ton, the  Women's  Institute  of  the  city 
put  a  reader  in  the  papers  endorsing 
it  Women  might  do  this  with  more  of 
the  good  things.  Working  on  from  this 
beginning  why  couldn't  we  have  muni- 
cipal owTiership  of  moving  pictures? 
There's  a  lot  of  money  in  the  moving 
picture  business  and  the  money  could  be 
turned  back  for  the  good  of  the  people 
in  the  way  of  baths,  parks  and  play- 
grounds. 

I 
npHE  last  four  years  have  given  us 
-*■  so  much  that  is  heroic;  we  are  not 
lacking  inspiration.  To  begin  with, 
four  hundred  thousand  men  were  will- 
ing to  die  for  Canada;  and  there  were 
all  the  individual  sacrifices  afterwards, 
like  the  case  cf  the  Canadian  boy  who 
had  tried  thirteen  times  to  escape  from 
a  German  prison  and  on  the  fourteenth 
time,  when  he  and  his  two  companions 
were  within  sixty  feet  of  the  Holland 
border,  the  flashlight  of  a  German 
guard  was  turned  on  them,  and  the  boy 
who  had  tried  thirteen  times  to  escape 
and  suffered  the  incidental  punish- 
ments sprang  on  the  guard  and  called 
to  his  companions:    "I'll  hold  him,  boys 


—you  beat  it"  ....  But  we  mustn't 
think  that  boy  is  dead.  That  spirit  will 
live  on  as  long  as  the  world  stands. 
The  dead  are  not  those  who  gave  their 
lives  for  others— the  dead  are  the  well- 
fed,  well-dressed,  well-housed  men  and 
women  who  care  nothing  about  how 
other  people  live.  The  uncommon  are 
the  dead. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  change  ot 
heart  in  the  rather  prevalent  attitude 
toward  "me  and  mine."  There  are  still 
some  women  who  have  about  the  sanie 
consideration  for  people  outside  their 
own  families  as  the  mother  who 
brought  her  little  boy  to  school  and  said 
to  the  teacher:  "Now  Willie  is  a  very 
unusual  child."  (Every  teacher  knows 
how  many  unusual  children  are  brought 
to  school  by  their  mothers.)  "It  won't 
do  for  you  to  whip  him — he's  too  high 
strung.  But  if  Willie  should  be  bad, 
and  he  may  be,  whip  the  boy  next  him 
and  that'll  scare  him." 

We  need  the  bigger  outlook,  the  longer 
vision.  Always  after  a  war  there  is  a 
moral  letting  down.  The  business  men 
of  Calgary  have  asked  the  Provincial 
Government  to  put  on  a  moral  cam- 
paign, a  campaign  of  educational  in- 
struction—and Calgary  is  no  worse 
than  any  other  city.  How  bad  the 
morality  of  the  nation  is  depends  on  you 
and  me.  We  have  been  crying  for  "men 
to  match  our  mountains"— we  have 
them  in  every  community*  The  time  is 
ripe  to  call  in  all  our  reserves,  the 
workers,  the  spurters  and  the  shirkers, 
the  lifters  and  the  leaners. 

And  we  must  try  to  make  of  Canada 
a  nation,  not  a  mob.  Have  you  ever 
stopped  to  consider  that  there  is  no 
diiference  in  the  personnel  of  a  dog- 
team  and  a  dog  fight?  There  are  the 
same  dogs,  the  same  names— the  only 
difference  is  in  their  attitude  to  each 
other.  . ,      .       ., 

Perhaps  the  greatest  guide  to  the 
work  that  lies  before  us  is  to  be  found 
in  the  book  of  Isaiah:  "Prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord.  Make  His  paths 
straight."  It's  a  wise  nation  that  looks 
to  see  how  God  moves  and  then  takes 
things  out  of  His  way.  France,  you  re- 
member, refused  the  Reformation  and 
had  to  take  the  Revolution.  The  prophet 
tells  us:  "Every  valley  shell  be  exalted 
and  every  mountain  shall  be  made  low." 
How  is  that  for  equality?  I  know  the 
word  "equality"  is  a  veritable  red  flag 
to  some  people.  I  also  know  that  if  all 
people  were  made  equal  in  the  morning 
they  would  be  different  by  eleven 
o'clock.  But  I  don't  mean  equality  of 
achievement,  I  mean  equality  of  chance. 
....  "And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  revealed,"  we  are  promised,  "and  all 
fleih  shall  see  it  together,  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it." 


The  Romance  of  Girl  Guiding 


Continued  from  page  91 


artist's  palette  is  given  for  achieve- 
ment in  some  branch  of  art  work.  For 
studying  something  of  astronomy,  the 
girl  receives  the  astronomer's  badge,  a 
button  bearing  seven  stars;  for  basket- 
weaving,  a  basket-worker's  badge;  for 
bee-farming,  a  badge  with  the  sign  of  a 
bee  hive ;  for  learning  to  manage  a  boat, 
tie  knots  in  rope,  swim  fifty  yards,  and 
know  the  flags  of  the  Merchant  Service 
and  those  of  the  new  International  code 
of  signals,  the  boatswain's  badge  bear- 
ing an  anchor;  for  simple  carpentry, 
repairing  and  making  some  useful 
articles  of  furniture,  a  carpenter's 
badge  with  the  sign  of  a  brace  and  bit; 
for  child-nursing  or  mothercraft,  know- 
ing the  general  rules  for  the  care  of  a 
baby,  having  bathed  and  dressed  a 
baby  two  years  old,  being  able  to  tell  a 
fairy  tale  and  for  kindred  accomplish- 
ments, is  awarded  a  badge  bearing  a 
cross  slightly  different  from  that  on  the 
ambulance  badge.  Badges  with  special 
signs  are  awarded  for  other  achieve- 
ments. The  quill  and  folio  indicate 
accomplishment  in  clerical  and  simple 
business  work,  a  broiler  is  the  sign  for 
cooking,  a  cycle  wheel  shows  that  the 
girl  owns  a  bicycle  in  good  working  or- 
der which  she  is  willing  to  use  in  the 
King's  service,  if  called  upon  at  any 
time  in  case  of  emergency.     A  sickle  is 


the  sign  on  the  dairymaid's  badge,  in- 
dicating that  the  girl  can  milk  a  cow, 
make  butter,  and  understands  the  care 
and  preparation  of  poultry  for  market. 
For  dress-making  her  badge  bears  a. 
pair  of  scissors;  for  skill  as  an  electri- 
cian, an  arrow  mark;  as  an  entertainer, 
a  comedy  face;  as  a  laundress,  a  flat- 
iron;  as  a  trained  member  of  a  fire- 
brigade,  a  flame;  a  friend  to  animals, 
a  horse-shoe;  for  aviation,  an  aeroplane; 
for  gardening,  a  daisy;  for  geology,  a 
pick  and  shovel;  for  gj-mnasium  work, 
a  pair  of  dumb-bells.  Following  the 
same  idea,  special  badges  are  awarded 
when  the  girl  has  passed  the  Guide  ex- 
amination and  proved  herself  proficient 
as  a  horsewoman,  housekeeper,  inter- 
preter, knitter,  milliner,  musician, 
naturalist;  path  finder,  having  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  district  so  as 
to  be  able  to  guide  strangers  and 
having  some  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  place  and  any  buildings  of  his- 
torical interest;  photographer;  pioneer, 
rifle  shot,  sick  nurse,  sigiialler,  sur- 
veyor,  swimmer,   telegraphist. 

The  Senior  Guides,  or  girls  of  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  years  or  older,  begin  to 
specialize  more  in  the  study  of  citizen- 
ship, art  and  literature,  nature  lore, 
physical  training  and  homecraft.  Be- 
fore the  girl  wins  her  citizen's  badge 
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Ask    Your    Hardware   Dealer 
About  It 

The  Dougall  Varnish  Co.,  Ltd. 
MONTREAL 

Associated  with  Murphy  Varnish  Co.,  U.S.A. 


Y3  EAL  HAND  MADE  LACE 
T^V  '"  ifres'slible  in  it!!  appeal 
to  the  woman  of  refined 
and  discriminating  taste.  More 
beautiful  than  ever  before,  both 
in  design  and  workmanship,  are 
these  dainty  patterns,  fashioned 
with  such  infinite  care  and  patience 
by  the  deft-flngered  needlewomen 
!n  distant  lands— France,  Ireland, 
The  Netherlands,  Cyprus,  Italy,  etc. 


Free  Catalogue 

Would  you  like  DALb'S  CATA- 
LOCiUE  showing  these  beautiful 
HAND  MADE  LACES?  It  shows 
you  all  the.se  wonderfully  Intricate 
and  dainty  pattern.s.  The  new 
designs  in  Fillet  Lace  are  truly 
beautiful.  Don't  miss  seeing  them. 
Send  today  for  DALL'S  FREE 
CATALOGUE    today. 


I)<t.i.  KhM.  Lack  Company, 
902  Granville  Street, 
Vancouver,  Canada. 

Please  send  your  free  catalogue 
showing  REAL  HAND  MADE 
LACE. 


Name 


lace  made  by  Deft  Hands  /Wross  ftie  Sea'  "f 


AddreM 


she  must  have  done  acts  of  voluntary 
service  in  her  community,  understand 
the  present  basis  of  the  Parliamentary 
vote  and  the  responsibility  it  implies, 
with  the  general  principles  of  local 
Government  and  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  women  in  respect  to  the  Municipal 
vote,  and  she  must  be  able  to  make  a 
five  minutes'  extempore  speech  or  write 
an  essay  on  any  subject  connected  with 
citizenship,  set  by  the  examiner,  five 
minutes'  grace  being  given  for  fram- 
ing her  ideas.  To  cultivate  a  taste 
for  art  and  literature  the  girls  may  be 
taken  to  picture  galleries  and  concerts; 
and  every  company  may  form  its  own 
library. 

During  the  war  the  girl  Guides  ren- 
dered invaluable  service  in  the  in- 
numerable ways  that  an  organization 
of  such  broad  scope  could  do.  In  Great 
Britain  they  put  themselves  unreserved- 
ly at  the  service  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
other  war  departments,  and  in  addi- 
tion raised  money  for  relief  purposes 
entirely  by  their  own  earnings.  This  is 
one  of  their  rules.  Guides  are  not  al- 
lowed to  solicit  money  either  for  the 
Company  funds  or  any  other  purpose— 
and  it  naturally  contributes  to  their 
spirit  of  independence  and  resourceful- 
ness. And  every  girl,  and  every  woman 
interested  in  girls,  knows  that  the 
spirit  of  independence  and  resourceful- 
ness and  helpfulness  and  general  reach- 
ing toward  a  broader,  better  woman- 
hood is  needed  perhaps  more  to-day 
than  ever  during  the  last  five  years. 


INVESTMENT  SITUATION 

Continiied  from  page  6 

L.  G.  Beaubien  &  Co.,  stock  brokers; 
Montreal: 

Bonds 

City  of  Montreal,  6's,  due  Sept.,  1923  101 
Montreal  Tramways  &  Power,  6%,  due 

March,  1924 101 

Wabasso  Cotton  bonds,  6%,  due  June, 

1947 90 

Stocks 

Canada  Cement,  pref.  stock,  7% 101% 

Shawinigan  Water  &  Power  Co.,  7%  .   124 

Wood  Gundy  &  Co.,  bond  dealers,  To- 
ronto. 

Dom.  of  Canada  Guarantee,  4%  bonds 
(issued  by  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway 
Co.)  due  June,  1962.  Price,  79.46  and  ac- 
crued interest;   yielding  B.20%. 

Province  of  Manitoba,  5%7o  bonds  due 
April  1,  1934.  Price,  102.57  and  int.;  yield, 
5%%  bonds. 

City  of  Winnipeg,  5%%  bonds,  due  April 
1,  1939.  Price,  102.45  and  int.;  yield, 
5.307c. 

Province  of  British  Columbia,  5^4% 
bonds,  due  March  5,  1939.  Price,  102.44  and 
int.;  yield,  B.30%. 

Government  of  Newfoundland,  5%% 
bonds,  due  July,  1939.  Price  102.44  and 
int.;  yield,  5.30%. 

Quebec  Roman  Catholic  Schools,  guaran- 
teed by  City  of  Quebec;  5M!%  bonds,  due 
April  1,  1954.  Price,  102.36  and  int.;  yield, 
6.35%. 

City  of  Saskatoon,  5%  bonds,  due  Jan.  1 
1944.     Price,  91.97  and  int.;  yield,  5.60%. 

City  of  Moose  Jaw,  5^%  bonds,  due 
June  1,  1939.  Price  98.80  and  accrued  in- 
terest; yield,  5.60%. 

Town  of  North  Battleford,  BH%  bonds, 
due  Jan.  1,  1944.  Price,  90.57  and  interest; 
yield,  6%%. 

A.  E.  Ames  &   Co.,   Toronto. 

City  of  Toronto,  Separate  School,  5% 
bonds,  maturing  March  4,  1939,  at  101.83 
and  interest;   yield,  5.35%. 

City  of  Verdun,  5%%  bonds,  due  May  1, 
1927,  100  and  int.;  yield,  5^%. 

Canadian  Northern  Western  4^4%  regis- 
tered, stock  guaranteed  by  Province  of  Al- 
berta, due  Feb.  16,  1942,  at  88.23  and  int.; 
yield,  5.40%. 

City  of  Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  5%  bonds, 
due  Jan.  1934,  at  92.06  and  interest;  yield, 
6.80. 

Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  6%,  1st 
mortgage  sinking  fund  golds  bonds,  matur- 
ing June  1,  1934,  at  93  and  int.;  yield,  6%%. 

They  add:  "Should  your  client  be  a  person 
with  limited  means,  living  on  his  income, 
we  hesitate  about  recommending  a  corpor- 
ation bond,  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  any  of  the  above  mentioned 
municipal  bonds,  particularly  the  first  three 
quoted.  If  your  client  has  plenty  of  means, 
earning  an  income  as  well,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  some  of  the 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  6%  bonds.  At- 
tention is  also  drawn  to  the  long  date  Vic- 
tory bonds,  the  1933  and  1937  maturities. 
We  regard  these  for  a  wealthy  investor  as 
the  most  attractive  bond  on  the  market." 


CMILES  on  the  youngsters'  faces — a  smile  on  mother's,  too. 
Right  well  she  knows  that  Monarch-Knit  Hosiery  has  long 
life  as  well  as  good  looks,  while  the  kiddies  feel  that  the  staunch 
durability  of  Monarch-Knit  prevents  holes  and  saves  scoldings. 
Monarch-Knit  Hosiery  includes  a  style  for  every  member  of  the 
family.  The  legs  are  full  length;  the  tops  are  wide  and  elastic; 
sizes  are  correctly  marked,  and  the  heels  and  toes  are  doubly 
reinforced  to  resist  wear.  Your  dealer  will  have  every  size  in 
silk,  mercerized,  cotton  or  cashmere. 

THE  MONARCH  KNITTING  CO.,  LlIVllTED.  Dunnville.  Ontario,  Canada 

Also  manufacturers  of  Monarch-Knit  Sweater  Coals  for  men.  Women  and  children: 
and  Monarch  Floss  and  Monarch  Down. 


MONARCH  •  KMT 


HOSIERY 

MoNARCHF1j<rr 
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OME   where  the  mighty  rivers  of  Canada  flow 
^^v.     onward   to   the  Sea.     Take  a   boat  trip   on 
t?  those  rivers— let  your  eye  drink  in  the  delights 

of  a  scenic  panorama  that  has  no  equal  in  America. 

'^NIAGARA   TO  THE  SEA" 


Let  your  mind  become  refreshed  with  a  change  of  scene  so 
complete  that  all  cares  will  be  forgotten  in  the  engrossment  of 
a  journey  that  brings  new  interests  with  every  mile — new 
wonderment  with  every  hour.  Well  named  "Niagara-to-the- 
Sea,"  this  trip  begins  with  the  beautiful  Niagara  River;  travers- 
ing Lake  Ontario  and  some  250  miles  of  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence. 

It  takes  you  through  the  1000  Islands  Scenery — it  gladdens  the 
eye  with  glimpses  of  green-clad  river  banks — it  thrills  you  with 
the  novel  experience  of  shooting  mile  after  mile  of  Rapids. 

It  gives  you  stop-over  privileges  at  such  points  of  interest  as 
Toronto,    Montreal,    Quebec — also    at    Murray    Bay    and    Tadousac 


where    splendid     Summer    Hotels    are    operated    under    Canada 
Steamship  Lines  management. 

The  climax  of  this  1000-mile  journey  is  reached  when  the 
boat  steams  slowly  up  the  magnificent  canyon  of  the  River 
Saguenay — where  the  traveller's  amazement  is  tinged  with  awe  as 
he  beholds  Capes  towering  higher  than  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 

This  glorious  outing  affords  you  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
most  picturesque  part  of  America,  from  the  deck  of  a  palatial 
steamer.  You  will  return  from  such  a  trip  refreshed  and  in- 
vigorated— satisfied,  too,  that  you  have  had  the  finest  boat-trip 
holiday  it  would  be  possible  to  conceive. 


Starting    June    14th,    boat    leaves    Toronto    for    Montreal 
and  points  east  every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Daily  Service  from  Toronto  at  3.30  p. in.,  after  June  30th 
Tickets  and  full  information  at  any  Ticket  Office  or  at  any  Office  of  Canada  Steamship  Lines  Limited 

Ask  for  Illustrated  Booklet,  Map  and  Guide 

CANADA  STEAMSHIP  LINES  LIMITED 


Montreal  Office,  Victoria  Square 


Toronto  Office,  46  Yonge  St. 


When  business  takes 
you  West,  break  the 
long  land  joumey;  tra- 
vel by  boat  from  Sarnia 
to  the  "Soo,"  Pt.  Arthur 
or  Duluth.  Write  for 
particulars  of  Upper 
Lake  Cruises  through 
the  Great  Unsalted  Seas 


S  Kowi  j\^ 
Route  of  the  Trip- 

"NIAGARA 
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The  LECTURER  AT  LARGE 

A  Few  Painful  Reminiscences  of  the  Platform 

By  STEPHEN  LEACOCK 

Author  of  "Sunshine  Sketches  of  a  Small  Toivn''  etc. 
ILLUSTRATED   BY   C.   W.   JEFFERYS 


"We  are  trying  the  experiment  of  cheaper  talent." 

IT  has  been  my  lot  to  speak  and  to  lecture  in  all 
sorts  of  places,  under  all  sorts  of  circumstancss 
and  before  all  sorts  of  audiences.  I  say  this  not 
in  boastfulness,  but  in  sorrow.  Indeed  I  only  mention 
it  to  establish  the  fact  that  when  I  talk  of  lecturers 
and  speakers,  I  talk  of  what  I  know. 

P'ew  people  realize  how  arduous  and  how  disagre?- 
able  public  lecturing  is.  The  public  see  the  le;turer 
step  out  onto  the  platform  in  h's  little  white  waistc:;at 
and  his  long  tailed  coat  and  with  a  false  air  of  a  con- 
jurer about  him,  and  they  think  him  happy.  After 
about  ten  minutes  of  his  talk,  they  are  tired  of  him. 
Most  people  tire  of  a  lectura  in  tan  minutes;  c"e  er 
people  can  do  it  in  five.  Sensible  people  never  pro  to 
lectures  at  all.  But  the  people  who  do  go  to  a  lecture 
and  Who  get  tired  of  it,  presently  hold  it  as  a  sort  of 
grudge  against  the  lecturer  per.^onally.  In  reality  his 
iufferings  are  worse  than  theirs.  In  fact  tha  whole 
business  of  being  a  pubis  lecturer  is  one  long  varia- 
tion of  boredom  and  fatigue. 

So  I  propose  to  set  down  here  some  of  tha  many 
trials  which  the  lecturer  has  to  b^ar. 

The  first  of  the  troubles  which  anyone  who  begins 
giving  public  lectures  meets  at  the  very  outset  is  the 
fact  that  the  audisnce  won't  cone  to  hear  him. 


The   Society   That   Won't  Turn   Out 

'T*1IIS   happens   invariably   and   constantly,    and    not 

■*■    through  any  fault  or  shortcoming  of  the  speaker. 

The   city   in   which   I   liva,   and   I   suppose    for   the 

Uer  of  that,  all   Canadian   cities,   is  overrun    with 

0  societies,  clubs  and  as^ociaticns,  always  wanting 

Up  addressed.     So  at  least  it  is  in  appearance.     In 

lity  the  societies  are  ch'efly  conposed  of  presidents, 

■etaries,   and   officials,   who   want  the   cohstIcuous- 

~  of  office,  a  few  membzrs  who  hope  to  succeed  to 

'0,  and   a   large  li.st  of  other  members  who  won't 

lie  to  the  meetings.    For  such  an  association,  the    n- 

viled  speaker  carefully  preparer  his  lecture  on"Imlo- 


Germanic  Factors  in  the  Cunent  of 
History."  If  he  is  a  profassor,  he  takes 
all  winter  at  it.  You  may  drop  in  at 
his  house  at  any  time  and  his  wife  will 
tell  you  that  he  is  upstairs  "working 
at  his  lecture."  If  he  com^s  down  at 
all  it  is  in  carpet  slippers  and  dressing 
gown. 

His  mental  vision  of  his  meeting  is 
that  of  a  huge  gathering  of  kaen 
people  with  Indo-Germanic  faces, 
hanging  upon  every  word. 


The  Meeting  of  the  Owl's  Club 

"TpHEN  comes  the' fated  night.  There 
are  seventeen  people  present.  The 
lecturer  refuses  to  count  them.  He  refers  ty  the  i 
afterwards  as  "about  a  hundred."  To  this  group  he 
reads  his  paper  on  Indo-Germanic  Factor-.  It  takes 
him  two  hours.  When  he  is  over  the  chairman  invitas 
discussion.  There  is  no  discussion.  The  audience  is 
willing  to  let  the  Indo-Germanic  factors  go  unchal- 
lenged. Then  tha  chairman  makes  this  speech.  He 
says : 

"I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  we  should  have  had 
such  a  very  poor  'turn  cut'  to-n'ght.  I  am  =ure  that 
the  members  who  were  not  here  hava  inissed  a  real 
treat  in  the  delight !'ul  paper  that  we  have  listened  to; 
I  want  to  assure  the  lecturer  that  if  he  will  come  to 
the  Owl's  Club  again  we  can  guarantee  hi-n  n  xt  time 
a  capacity  audience.  And  will  any  members,  plsas\ 
who  haven't  paid  their  dollar  this  winter,  pay  it  either 
to    me    or    to 


gether;  that  the  slightest  counter  attraction — a  hockey 
match,  a  sacred  concert — i'oas  to  their  heads  at  once. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  was  the  newly  appointed 
occupant  of  a  collega  chair  and  h^d  to  address  the 
Owl's  Club.  It  is  a  pena'tv  t'lat  all  new  p.o'essors 
pay:  and  the  Owls  battn  upon  them  like  bats.  It  is 
one  of  the  compensations  of  age  that  I  am  free  of  the 
Owl's  Club  forever.  But  in  the  days  when  I  sti'l  had 
to  address  them  I  used  to  take  it  out  of  the  Ov;h  in  a 
speech,  delivered,  in  imagination  only  and  not  out 
loud,  to  the  assembled  meeting  of  ?evanteen  Owls,  after 
the  chairman  had  made  his  concluding  remarks.  It 
ran  as  follows: 

"Gentlemen — if  you  are  such,  which  I  doubt.  I 
realize  that  the  paper  that  I  have  read  on  'Was  Hegel 
a  Deist?'  has  been  an  error,  I  spent  all  the  winter  on  it 
and  now  I  realize  that  not  one  of  you  pups  know  who 
Hegel  was  or  what  a  Deist  is.    Naver  mind.    It  is  over 


Mr.  Sibley  as 
they  pass 
out." 

I  h  a  ve 
heard  this 
speech  (  i  n 
the  years 
when  I  had 
to  listen  ti 
it)  so  many 
times  that  I 
know  it  by 
heart.  I  ha'.a- 
made  the  ac- 
quaintance of 
the  Owl's 
O  1  u  b  under 
so  many 
names  that  I 
recognize  it 
at  once.  I 
am     aware 

that  its  members  refuse  to 
turn  out  in  cold  weather: 
that  they  do  not  turn  out  in 
wet  weather;  that  when  tha 
weather  is  rea'.ly  fine,  it  is 
impossible   to   get   them    to- 


*Thr    L«rd    will    forciv*    anyone 
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now,  and  I  am  glad.  Hut  just  let  me  say  this,  only 
this,  which  won't  keep  you  a  minute.  Your  Chairman 
has  been  good  enough  to  say  that  if  I  come  again  you 
will  get  together  a  capacity  audience  to  hear  me.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  if  your  society  waits  for  its  next  meet- 
ing till  I  come  to  address  you  again,  you  will  wait  in- 
deed. In  fact,  gentlemen, — I  say  it  very  frankly,— it 
will  be  in  another  world." 

An  Ideal  Chairman 

DUT  pass  over  the  audience.  Suppose  there  is  a  real 
audience,  and  suppose  them  all  duly  gathered  to- 
gether. Then  it  becomes  the  business  of  that  evil-mind- 
ed villain — facetiously  referred  to  in  the  newspaper  re- 
ports as  the  genial  chairman — to  put  the  lecturer  to 
the  bad.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  can  do  so.  Some 
chairmen,  indeed,  develop  a  great  gift  for  it. 

Jlere  are  one  or  two  actual  samples  from  my  own 
experience : 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  chairman  of  a  society  in  a 
little  village  town  in  Western  Ontario,  to  which  I  had 
come  as  a  paid  (a  very  humbly  paid)  lecturer,  "we 
have  with  us  to-night  a  gentleman"  (here  he  made  tn 
attempt  to  read  my  name  on  a  card,  failed  to  read  it, 
and  put  the  card  back  in  his  pocket) — "a  gentleman 
who  is  to  lecture  to  us  on"  (here  he  looked  at  his  card 
again)  "on  Ancient — Ancient — I  don't  very  wsll  see 
what  it  is^ — Ancient — Britain?  Thank  you,  on  An- 
cient Britain.  Now,  this  is  the  first  of  our  series  of 
lectures  for  this  winter.  The  last  series,  as  you  all 
know,  was  not  a  success.  In  fact,  we  came  out  at  the 
end  of  the  year  with  a  deficit.  So  this  year  we  are 
starting  a  new  line  and  we're  trying"  the  experiment 
of  cheaper  talent." 

Here  the  chairman  gracefully  waved  his  ha.-id  to- 
ward me  and  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  applause. 
"Before  I  sit  down,"  the  chairman  added,  "I'd  like  to 
say  that  I  am  sorry  to  see  such  a  poor  turn-out  to- 
night and  to  ask  any  of  the  members  who  haven't  paid 
their  dollar,  to  pay  it  either  to  me  or  to  Mr.  WaUace, 
as  they  pass  out." 

Let  anybody  who  knows  by  experience  the  dis- 
comfiture of  coming  out  before  an  audience  on  any 
terms,  judge  how  it  feels  to  crawl  out  in  front  of  them 
labelled  Cheaper  Talent. 


A   huge   j^atheringr   of   keen    people 
with    Indo-Germanic   faces. 
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Letters    of    Regret 
A  NOTHER   charming   way   in   which   the   chairman 


endeavors  to  put  forth  the  sp  aker  of  the  evenin?. 


Upstairs  workinr  at  his  lecture. 


and  the  audience  into  an  entirely  good  humor,  is  by 
reading  out  letters  of  regret  from  persons  unabls  to  be 
present.  This,  of  course,  is  only  for  grand  occasions 
when  the  speaker  has  besn  invited  to  come  under  very 
special  auspices.  It  was  m.y  fate,  not  long  ago,  to 
"appear"  (this  is  the  correct  word  to  use  in  this  con- 
nection) in  this  capacity  when  I  was  going  abcut  Can- 
ada trying  to  raise  some  money  for  the  relief  of  the 
Belgians.  I  travelled  in  great  glory  with  a  pass  on 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  (not  since  extended; 
ofliicials  of  the  road  kindly 
note  this)  and  was  most 
kindly  entertained  wher- 
!  ever  I  went. 

It  was,  therefore,  the 
business  of  the  chairman  at 
such  meetings  as  these  to 
try  and  put  a  special  dis- 
tinction or  cachet  on  the 
gathering.  This  is  how  it 
was    done : 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen," 
said  the  chairman,  rising 
from  his  seat  on  the  plat- 
form with  a  little  bundle  of 
papers  in  his  hand,  "before 
I  introduce  the  speaker  of 
the  evening,  I  have  one  or 
two  items  that  I  want  to 
read  to  you."  Here  he 
rustles  his  paper  and  chere 
is  a  deep  hush  in  the  hall 
while  he  selects  one. 

"We  had  hoped  to  have 
with  us  to-night  Sir  Robert 
Borden,  the  Prime  Minister 
Df  this  Dominion.  I  have 
just  received  a  wire  from 
Sir  Robert  in  which  he  says 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to 
be  hero." 
Great  applause. 
Presently  the  chairman 
puts  up  his  hand  for  silence, 
picks  up  another  telegram 
and  continues: 

"Our  committee,  ladies 
and  gi!ntlemen,  telegraphed 
an  invitation  to  Sir  Wilfiid 
Laurier  very  cordially  in- 
viting him  to  be  with  us  to- 
night. I  have  here  Sir  Wil- 
frid's answer  in  which  he 
says  that  he  will  not  be  able 
to  be  with  us." 

Renewed  applause. 
The  chairman  again  puts 
his  hand  up  for  silence  and 
goes  on,  picking  up  one 
document  after  the  other. 
"The    Minister    of    Finance 
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regrets  that  he  will  be  unable  to  come"  (applause)  — 
"Mr.  Rodolphe  Lemieux — (app'.ause)  will  not  ba  here 
(great  applause) — the  Mayor  of  Toronto  (applause) 
is  detained  on  business  (wild  applause) — the  An- 
glican Bishop  of  the  Diocese  (apoiause) — the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  University  College,  Toronto  (great  ap- 
plause)— the  Minister  of  Education  (applause) — none 
of  them  are  coming."  Great  clapping  of  hands  and  en- 
thusiasm, after  which  the  meeting  is  called  to  order 
with  a  very  distinct  and  palpable  feeling  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  audiences  ever  gathered 
in  the  hall. 

Humor  Under  Difficulties 

IJERE  is  another  experience  of  the  same  period 
"^  while  I  was  pursuing  the  same  exalted  purpose: 
I  arrived  in  a  little  town  in  Eastern  Ontario,  and 
found  to  my  horror  that  I  was  billed  to  "appear"  in  a 
church.  I  was  to  give  readings  from  my  works  and 
my  books  are  supposed  to  be  of  a  humorous  character. 
A  church  hardly  seemed  to  be  the  right  place  to  get 
funny  in.  I  explained  my  difl!iculty  to  the  pastor  of 
the  church,  a  very  solemn-looking  man.  He  nodded 
his  head,  slowly  and  gravely,  as  he  grasped  my  diffi- 
culty. "I  see,"  he  said,  "I  see,  but  I  tnink  I  can  intro- 
duce you  to  our  people  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  that 
all    right." 

When  the  time  came,  he  led  me  up  on  to  the  pulpit 
platform  of  the  church,  just  beside  and  below  the  pul- 
pit itself,  with  a  reading  desk  with  a  big  bible  and  a 
shaded  light  beside  it.  It  was  a  big  church,  and  the 
audience,  sitting  in  half  darkness,  as  is  customary 
during  a  sermon,  reached  away  back  into  the  gloom. 
The  place  was  packed  full  and  absolutely  silent. 
Then  the  chairman  spoke: 

"Dear  friends,"  he  said,  "I  want  you  to  understand 
that  to-night  it  will  be  all  right  to  laugh.  Let  me 
hear  you  laugh  heartily,  laugh  right  out,  just  as  mu:h 
as  ever  you  want  to.  Because," — and  here  his  voice 
assumed  the  deep  sepulchral  tone  of  the  preacher, 
"when  we  think  of  the  noble  object  for  which  the  pro- 
fessor appears  to-night,  we  may  be  assured  that  the 
Lord  will  forgive  anyone  who  laughs  at  the  professor." 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  none  of  the  au- 
dience, even  with  the  plenary  absolution  in  advance, 
were  inclined  to  take  a  chance  upon  it. 

The   Chairman   With   the    Afterthought 

T  RECALL  in  this  same  connection  the  chairman  of  a 
meeting  at  Burlington,  Vermont.  He  represented 
the  type  of  chairman  who  turns  up  so  late  at  the  meet- 
ing that  the  committee  in  charge  have  no  time  to  ex- 
plain to  him  properly  what  the  meeting  is  about,  or 
who  the  speaker  is.  I  noticed  on  this  occasion  that  he 
introduced  me  very  guardedly  by  name  (from  a  little 
card)  and  said  nothing  about  the  Belgians,  and  no- 
thing about  my  being  (supposed  to.  be)  a  humorist. 
Continued  on  page  61 


The  UNSPOILED 
COUNTRY 

Canada  Has  a  GreatjAsset  in  Temagami 
By  HAROLD  C.  LOWREY 


PAUL,  the  Ojibway,  slyly  whittled  a  forked  stick 
and  stirred  the  sizzling  bacon  int3  sputtering  a 
noisy    protest   at   our   apparent    indifference    to 
its  delicious  aroma. 

Mingling  with  the  tang  of  pine  and  balsam  the 
nidors  of  the  camp-cooked  meal  floated  temptingly  up- 
on the  thin  hardwood  smoke  drifting  across  the  rocks 
to  where  we  sat  fascinated  by  the  glorious  beauty  of 
the  vista,  spreading  out  beneath  us  like  a  fa'ry  heaven. 
The  stifl:'  climb  up  High  Rock  in  the  bracing  morning 
air  had  given  us  keen  appetites.  But  even  our  appe- 
tites, tantalizing  as  they  were  under  the  whetting  odors, 
could  not  release  us  from  the  spell  that  the  beautiful 
scene  had  cast  over  us.  We  were  lifted  above  the  every- 
day, swept  out  of  the  sordidness  of  human  discord- 
ances into  a  heaven  of  good  thoughts  bounded  by 
rambling  hills  and  sprinkled  with  sparkling  lakes. 
The  skillets  rattled  significantly,  still  we  were  in- 
different. 

The  Ojibway  patiently  lifted  the  tea  and  the  bacon 
to  the  end  of  the  green-log  grid  where  they  would  st'll 
keep  hot  even  though  they  were  out  of  the  blaze  of  the 
open  fire.  Picking  the  centre  frying  pan  from  the 
fire,  he  dexterously  flipped,  with  but  a  single  move- 
ment of  his  wrist,  the  half-cooked  flap-jack  fitting  so 
snuggly  against  its  flaring  sides.  Replacing  the  pan, 
Paul  looked  toward  the  open  spot  where  our  party  were 
"fstatically  pointing  out  to  each  other  the  one  hundred 
•d  seven  lakes  and  lakelets  easily  seen  with  the  naked 
e  from  the  top  of  High  Rock. 

Paul  had  guided  other  parties  to  this  eyrie  table- 
■  tid  and  knew  its  effect  on  the  uninitiated,  so  he  calm- 
waited  until  the  fish  and  "jacks"  were  just  right. 
hen  with  one  of  those  rare,  illuminating  smiles  ex- 
essive  of  the  redman's  shy  humour,  he  reached  for 
tin  plate  to  sound  the  tocsin  that  would  break  the 
>ell  and  bring  us  pell-mell  to  our  woodland  meal  cf 
jt-brown  bacon,  crisp,  fresh-caught   fish,  jam,  flap- 
■ -ks  and  the  inevitable  strong  tea.     We  eagerly  con- 
)med    to   the   last   crumb   that   meal,   prepared    a    la 
libway  and  served  democratically  in  the  invigorating, 
iie-scented   air  of   High    Rock,   twelve   hundred   feet 
lOve  the  sea  level. 
Dinner  over  we  were  again  drawn  to  the  edge  of 

■  ■  great  flat  rocks  which  the  gods — so  the  Ojibways 
lim — dropped  upon  the  presumptuous  island  moun- 

un  lest  it  thrust  its  summit  too  high  in  the  garden  of 

■  god.s  and  thus  learn  pnduly  of  their  secrets.     Be 
'!■  legend  right  or  wrong,  one  cannot  resist  a  certain 

i^ree  of  credulity,  for  those  great  flat  rocks  are 
I  ategically  placed  at  the  four  corners  of  the  summit 
if  the  gods  might  have  said  to  the  hill:  "Thus  far 
id  no  farther  shalt  thou  intrude  into  our  domain." 
hese  rocks  are  there,  earning  for  the  island  mountain 
^  name  "High  Rock,"  and  providing  the  mountain's 
sitors  with  nature-chiselled  seats  before  the  wide 
K'n  spaces  from  whiih  tiin  Ko  uppn  one  of  the  finest 


panoramas     in     all     the 
wide,  wide  world. 

An    Unexcelled    View   of 
Woods,  Rock  and  Water 

\  S  we  looked  out  over 
^  it  from  our  perch  up 
there  on  those  flattened 
rocks  overhanging  the 
blue  waters  of  the  lake 
four  hundred  feet  below, 
we  found  the  view  unfor- 
getable,  a  scene  to  stir  to 
its  innermost  depths  the 
soul  of  every  Canadian 
and  to  bring  into  new  signi- 
ficance those  old  familiar 
lines: 

"Breathes  there  a  man   with  soul  so 

dead. 
Who   never  to   himself   has    said. 
This  ia  my  own.  my  native  land?" 

Just  to  stand  there  in  those 
bracing  breezes  looking  to  the 
thirty-two  points  of  the  com- 
pass, where  aJways  that 
mesmeric  beauty  of  woods, 
rock,  and  water  met  the  eye, 
was  an  education  that  every 
Canadian  should  have. 

The  Swiss  may  have  their  Riviera,  the  Italians  their 
Alps,  the  Yankees  their  Yellowstone,  but  God  be  thank- 
ed that  Canada  has  Temagami!  It  was  the  Deity's 
most  generous  gift;  for  Temagami-^the  unspoiled 
country — with  its  wooded  hills  and  wandering  lakes, 
its  winding  rivers  and  glorious  waterfalls,  its  abun- 
dant fish  and  rambling  game,  its  famous  sunsets  and 
its  wonderful  blue  haze,  the  beautiful  solvent  of  it 
all,  is  indeed  a  paradise  beyond  compare. 

Pictured  in  cold  type,  the  beauty  of  that  vista  must 
seem  as  a  thing  overdrawn,  or  as  the  shadowy  dream- 
ings  of  a  poet,  yet  imagine,  if  you  can,  standing  there 
upon  that  summit,  o'erhanging  those  blue  waters  ever 
so  far  beneath  you,  and  looking  out  over  the  many- 
fingered  expanse  of  Lake  Temagami  (te-mog-a-me), 
studded  and  dotted  with  its  sixteen  hundred  islands 
and  islets  all  of  deepest  emerald,  laying  like  a  giant 
hand  of  sparkling  sapphire,  lost  here  and  there  behind 
the  high  hills,  against  the  .soft  green  carjiet  of  balsam 
and  pine  running  all  the  way  from  the  wandering 
shores  to  the  dim  horizon  hidin,?  behind  the  blue  haze. 

Seeing  it  in  the  fullness  of  its  primeval  glory,  you 
too  would  find  irresistible  its  call  to  come  and  exp'ore 
its  secret  places,  many  of  which  have  never  seen  the 
pale-face.  Twelve  years  ago,  the  Temagami  Forest  Re- 
serve was  an  almost  unknown  wilderness.  To-day  it 
is  still  unspoiled,  yet  its  fame  nas  reached  the  ends  of 


Scene*    from     the    unspoiled    country     which     abounds    In     water 
falls    and     ialand-Htudded    lakea. 


the  earth,  though  unfortunately  it  is  better  appreciated 
by  our  cousins  to  the  South  than  it  is  by  Canadi.'.ns. 
This  fact  cannot  be  too  deep'y  impressed. 


All  Historic  i'oint 

'TpAKE  for  instance  the  camp  colony,  which  Paul  is 
pointing  out  to  us  down  thci'e  on  the  point  of 
Temagami  Island.  It  was  on  thatSrery  spot  where  the 
first  post  of  the  Honourable  the  Hudson's  Ray  Com- 
pany was  established  over  a  hundred  years  ago  and  it 
was  there  the  Ojibways  bartered  their  furs  for  the 
"firesticks"  and  "long  knives"  of  the  pale-face.  To 
them  the  post  was  known  as  Wabi-Kon — a  name  still 
Continued  on  pope  57 


OUTSIDERS  had  always  taken  it 
for  granted  that  Richard  Chipper- 
field  and  Edith  Barnsley  would 
one  day  marry.  It  seemed  one  of  those 
cool,  fore-ordained  arrangements  that 
have  been  within  the  public  knowledge 
po  long  that  all  spice  of  romance  has 
died  out  of  them.     Ste.   Brun- 

hilde    society   was   accustomed  

to  resolve  itself  into  a  kind  of 
matrimonial  bureau  whose 
bnainefs  it  was  to  sort  out 
the  eligibles  of  the  opposed 
sexes  and  pair  them  off  appro- 
priately. Now  and  again, 
naturally,  the  plans  went 
wrong,  Cupid  being  an  erratic 
kind  of  person,  and  a  girl  and 
a  man  would  break  out  of  the 
orderly  Noah's  Ark  procession, 
fall  rather  absurdly  in  love 
with  each  other— that  was  the 
popular  view — and  that  was 
the  end  of  them,  as  far  as  the 
bureau    was    concerned. 

When  the  small  Chip- 
perfield  was  in  petticoats 
and  Edith  Barnsley  in 
long  clothes,  it  was  said 
that  they  were  ob- 
viously destined 
for  one  another — 
as  if  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  ob- 
viousness in  affairs  matrimonial.  When  she  was 
in  short  frocks  and  he  in  knickerbockers,  the  ob- 
viousness of  the  thing  was  again  pointed  out. 
There  came  a  day  when  she  put  up  her  hair  and 
let  down  her  skirts,  and  he  bloomed  into  his  first 
Sunday  tail  coat  and  tall  hat.  The  thing  then  was 
as  clear  as  daylight  that  the  next  step  would  be 
'■The  Voice  that  Breathed  o'er  Eden,"  the  bells 
and  orange  blossoms. 

Edith's  father  was  the  manager  of  the  Dearnside 
Mining  Company;  Richard's  male  parent  had  been, 
in  his  lifetime.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany. The  latter  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  son 
established  as  boss  of  the  Mining  Company's  mills. 
The  two  families  represented  the  upptr  crust  of  S'e. 
Brunhilde  society.  People  said  tiiat  young  Richard — 
he  was  one  of  those  serious,  estimable  young  men  who 
would  never  be  called  Dick — had  business  in  his  blood; 
certainly  he  had  it  in  some  part  of  his  make-up.  When 
he  was  at  school  he  had  a  reputation  for  long-headed- 
ness  that  brought  him  more  than  once  under  the 
castigation  of  an  unappreciative  master.  He  was  a 
keen  trader,  and  with  a  ridiculously  small  stake  could 
m.anage  to  separate  his  companions  from  their  choicest 
possessions.  At  that  time  folks  said  the  Lord,  or 
somebody  else,  had  meant  him  to  be  a  lawyer.  He 
had  an  excellent  opinion  of  himself,  and  was  the  un- 
likeliest  kind  of  man  to  do  anything  in  ths  least  degree 
romantically  foolish.  If  he  married,  the  girl  would 
have  to  possess  something  besides  a  pleasing  apoear- 
ance  and  sweet  disposition.  Edith  was  not  likely  to 
have  much  money,  as  the  Barnsleys  were  reputed  to 
live  up  to  the  last  cent  of  the  five  thousand  a  year 
salary  the  head  of  the  house  received,  but  there  was 
much,  in  the  way  of  business  advancement,  thai  the 
General  Manager  of  the  Company  might  be  able  to 
do  for  a  worthy  and  enterprising  son-in-law. 

Still,  Richard  was  not  an  impulsive  young  man.  By 
the  time  Edith  was  two  and  twenty  they  had  been 
thrown  together  a  great  deal  in  the  small  social  circle 
of  Ste.  Brunhilde.  They  attended  the  same  parties, 
went  to  the  same  church  where  they  sang  in  the  choir. 
They  danced,  played  five  hundred,  played  tennis  and 
golf  together. 

Sometimes  Richard  very  nearly  came  to  the  point. 
A  young  man,  even  one  like  Rchard  Chipoerlield,  has 
his  weak  moments  when  brought  into  contact  with  a 
very  pleasant  and  very  pretty  girl,  and  there  came 
crises  when  he  was  very  nearly  over  the  precipice.  He 
had  always  thought  it  rather  tough  luck  that  John 
Barnsley,  Edith's  father,  should  be  so  extravagant. 
With  his  income  properly  administered,  his  prospective 
father-in-law  ought  to  have  had  something  laid  by, 
out  of  which  to  furnish  a  dot  to  a  daughter;  but  it 
was  well  known  that  he  had  nothing.  Romance  was 
very  pretty,  but  to  Richard  it  rather  lacked  sustaining 
elements.  Richard  had  never  taken  much  stock  in  it. 
He  had  never  spoken  directly  to  Edith  of  love.  In 
.school  days  he  had  never  carried  her  books.  His  furious 
jealousy  had  never  been  roused  by  ai;iatory  glances 
thrown  at  her  by  other  small  boys.  He  had  never 
achieved  a  black  eye  or  bloody  nose  in  rebuking  tres- 
passers on  his  assumed  preserve. 


A  NEW  SERIAL  STORY 


EBB  and  FLOW 
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what  time  better  to  fix  things  up  than  the 
present?  There  did  not  seem  any  sound 
reason  to  the  contrary.  Better  get  it 
over  and  settle  down. 

"Come  on,  Richard,"  said  Edith,  mar- 
velling a  little  at  his  absent-minded  dil- 
atoi'iness.      "The    pair    behind    will    be 
coming  up  directly." 

He  knew  she  was  speaking 
of  golf,  but  there  seemed  to  be 
something  in  tune  with  hour, 
place,  and  mood,  in  her  words. 
He  advanced,  tee'd  his  ball, 
then  turned  and  looked  at  her. 
The  fateful  words  were  on  his 
ips.  She  looked  at  him  as  if 
apprehensive  that  he  might  be 
about  to  have  a  stroke  of  some 
kind. 

"Edith,"  he  said,  "I've  been 
thinking  —  thinking  very 
seriously  "  She  smiled  en- 
couragingly;    Richard    always 


Never  for  a  moment  did  he  doubt  that  if  he  crooked 
his  beckoning  finger,  Edith  would  rush  to  him  as  for 
her  life.  When  the  temptation  to  give  the  signal 
surged  within  his  bosom,  prudence  always  suggested 
the  dark  possibility  that,  if  he  did  invite  her  to  share 
his  lot,  there  would,  the  day  after,  come  flitting  out  of 
the  world  beyond,  some  charmer  with  money  beyond 
the  dreams  of  present  avarice.  That  would  be  nothing 
less  than  tragic.  Lots  of  deserving  young  men,  who 
might  have  picked  up  something  really  luscious  in  the 
matrimonial  market,  had  come  a  cropper  through 
being  too  romantically  impulsive.  The  thought  oper- 
ated as  a  wet  blanket  on  the  kindlng  fire.-i  within  his 
bosom, 

TT  was  Saturday  afternoon,  and  a  wonderful  Satur- 
day  afternoon  in  late  Spring.  The  poet  intimates 
that  in  the  Spring  the  dove  begins  to  assume  Easterly 
radiance,  and  that  at  the  same  season  love-frivolity 
disports  itself  within  the  heart  of  the  average  young 
man.  This  particular  afternoon  there  was  a  tender 
softness  in  the  winds,  the  sun  shone  brilliantly,  yet 
there  was  a  cool  vivacity  in  the  air.  The  lake  was  a 
mimic  sea  of  turbulent  little  waves,  with  here  and 
there  a  white-cap  among  them.  They  looked  like 
blue-clad  water  sprites  revelling  in  the  water  from  the 
pure  joy  of  living.  Edith  and  Richard  wei'e  playing 
golf.  They  were  standing  on  the  tee  going  to  the 
seventh.  It  was  a  nice  kind  of  a  tee,  if  you  were  play- 
ing a  single  with  a  nice  kind  of  girl.  There  were  trees, 
forming  a  semi-circle  behind  it — nice  screeny  trees. 
You  could  peep  through  them  and  see  the  flashing 
waters  below,  if  you  wanted  to  see  flashing  waters, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  you  probably  didn't. 
Then  too,  the  seventh  was  a  blind  hole.  There  was  no 
long,  flat  vista  ahead,  on  which  could  be  seen  a  dozen 
foozling  players,  always  looking  back  for  fear  you 
might  drive  into  them.  It  was  an  artistic,  thought- 
fully designed  tee,  with  a  hill  rising  sharply  before  it 
over  which  you  had  to  loft  with  your  iron. 

Edith  had  the  honor,  as  she  usually  had,  for  she 
could  beat  Richard  handily  at  golf.  She  wore  a  smart 
little  blue  skirt,  not  too  long  and  she  had  very  pretty 
ankles,  and  small,  neatly  shod  feet.  Her  trim  white 
blouse,  open  at  the  throat,  was  neat  and  fetching.  She 
was  hatless,  and  her  hair  was  a  pretty  brown.  Her 
golfing  style  was  distinctly  good.  The  easy,  graceful 
abandon  of  her  swing  made  her  driving  a  picture. 
i:chard  wished  he  had  a  camera  that  would  give  him 
a  picture  of  her  as  she  stood  poised  for  an  instant, 
before  whipping  the  ball  off  the  little  hummock  of 
sand. 

Really,  Mr.  Chipperfield  thought,  this  dallying  of 
his  over  the  big  business,  was  not  in  the  least  efficient. 
If  they  were  to  be  married,  as  of  course  they  were, 


did  a  lot  of  thinking. 

"Thinking      about 
what?"    she    asked    inno- 
cently.     "Well,    anyway 
drive   off.     You   can   tell 
me      what      you've 
been  thinking  about 
as  we  walk  along." 

"But     "     he 

temporized.  Then 
he  stopped  from  a  natural  impulse.  Wasn't  he 
being  a  little  too  precipitate?  She  was  distract- 
ing, and  a  Spring  day,  a  tree  and  hill  screened 
spot,  a  girl  who  is  very  agreeable  — !  Well, 
they  are  apt  to  disturb  reason  and  cold  logic. 
They  say  he  who  hesitates  is  lost.  Sometimes 
that  is  so,  and  again,  in  ether  cases,  he  is  found. 
The  fo'lowing  pa'r  came  along  the  path  through 
the  trees.  Richard  made  a  hasty  shot,  wrecked  it,  and 
off  they  went. 

After  that  the  love  project  was  shelved.  You  can't 
talk  love  to  the  nicest  girl  satisfactorily  when  a  couple 
of  blatant  idiots  behind  are  bawling  "Fore!"  every  ten 
seconds  or  so.  Richard  knew  they  were  doing  it  to 
put  him  off  h's  stroke,  not  because  they  were  in  the 
least  hurry.  He  could  see  them,  as  he  cast  angry 
looks  back  between  foozling  shots,  sitting  on  the  tee 
puffing  at  pipes,  every  now  and  again  bellowing 
"Fore!"  after  the  manner  of  lusty  calves  who  had  lest 
their  mothers  in  a  fog. 

He  didn't  tell  her  what  he  had  been  thinking  about, 
nnd,  indeed,  had  barely  recovered  his  poise  when  they 
finished  the  game.  He  had  it  in  m'nd  to  ask  her  to 
walk  back  with  him  through  the  woods.  Then  he  would 
settle  things.  He  knew  a  nice  shady  corner  where  it 
could  be  all  fixed  up  in  no  time.  On  his  way  to  the 
Club  House,  a  mine  man  stopped  him,  and  Edith  walk- 
ed on  slowly. 

"Heard  the  news?"  asked  his  friend. 
"No,  what  news?"  Richard  responded. 
"Great  doings.  The  meiv'or's  cone  through.  All 
fixed  up  finally  yesterday.  TYiere'll  be  revolution  down 
here.  Six  companies  made  into  one.  New  Board  of 
Directors — city  men,  Toronto,  Montreal,  New  York, 
regular  dividend  hounds.  Some  of  the  folks  round 
this  way  will  have  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  There 
will  be  changes,  boy!  A  lot  of  those  who  thought  they 
had  warm  billets  for  life  will  be  thinking  that  dyna- 
mite's popped  under  them." 

Richard  thought  that  the  eyes  of  his  friend  glanced 
rather  meaningly  toward  Edith  Barnsley,  as  if  hinting 
that  the  parental  head  of  the  Barnsley  family  might 
be  in  some  danger.  And  Richard,  warm  as  was  the 
day,  shivered.  He  had  almost  been  too  precipitate. 
Tt  would  be  as  well  to  wait  and  see  how  the  new  order 
of  things  worked.  If  Barnsley  should  happen  to  lose 
his  position  in  the  new  shuffle,  well — the  world  would 
be  not  quite  the  same. 

T  JE  did  not  take  Edith  home  by  the  woods,,  but  let 
■'■  -*■  her  go  with  some  of  her  friends.  It  was  a  nuisance, 
for  she  was  a  nice  kind  of  a  girl,  and  he  I'ked  her  very 
much,  but — w-ell,  love's  a  sensitive  thing,  and  apt  to 
catch  cold  if  it  stands  too  lon'g  in  a  draught.  If  it 
should   happen   that   .lohn   Barnsley   lost   his   position 

and  salary 

The  thought  was  appalling.  The  man  was  over 
fifty,  and  five  thousand  dollar  jobs  were  not  to  be  pick- 
ed up  every  day  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Besides, 
Richard  did  not  think  a  great  deal  of  the  abilities  of 
the  manager.  The  fact  was  that  he  did  not  have  a 
very  high  opinion  of  anyone's  powers  save  his  own. 
He  would  be  sorry  for  Edith,  if  anything  did  go  wrong. 
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It  was  rough  on  a  girl  to  have  an  improvident  father. 
And,  while  all  this  profound  thought  was  going  on 
in  Richard's  mind,  Edith  was  wondering  a  little.  She 
knew  the  expectations  regarding  herself  and  the  hope 
of  the  Chipperfield  family.  Friends  t:as3d  her  some- 
times about  him,  after  the  fashion  they  have.  She  had 
had  a  sort  of  intuition  on  the  seventh  tee  that  he  was 
on  the  verge  of  a  proposal,  a  girl  has  an  extra  sense 
by  which  she  apprehends  these  matters.  He  had  been 
unusually  mellow  up  to  the  time  he  met  his  friend, 
putting  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bawlers  out  of 
mind.  She  wondered  what  had  brought  about  the  chill 
in  the  atmosphere.  Perhaps  she  was  a  little  disap- 
pointed. There  had  besn  times  when  the  talk  ol  her  af- 
fairs with  Richard  had  been  rather  annoying,  and  then 
he  had  sometimes  let  it  appear,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
that  he  imagined  that  as  soon  as  he  should  be  pleasad 
to  drop  the  handkerchief,  she  would  rush  to  pick  it  up. 
No  girl  likes  to  think  that  a  man  regards  her  as  cheap 
and  easy.  But  she  wondered,  a  little  disappointedly, 
what  had  cooled  the  atmosphere. 


M 


CHAPTER  II. 
f  RS.  BARNSLEY  knew  that  something  was  wrong 


the  moment  her  husband  entered  the  house  that 
evening.  He  was  a  good-looking  man  in  his  fifty- 
second  year,  with  reddish  complexion  and  greying 
moustache  and  hair.  His  light  tweed  clothes  were 
smartly  cut,  giving  him  the  appearance  of  a  comfort- 
ably off  country  magnate  who  understood  how  to  take 
life  easily,  and  was  in  circumstances  that  enabled  him 
to  do  so.  When  matters  went  smoothly  he  was  as 
good-natured  a=i  he  looked,  but,  I'ke  m-st  woith-while 
men,  he  had  his  peppery  side.  This  evening  it  was 
plain  to  so  skilled  an  observer  as  his  wife  that  some- 
thing had  put  him.  out.  He  v/ent  at  once  to  his  room, 
washed  and  brushed  up  in  record  time,  then  came 
down  to  the  dining-room  with  a  very  perceptible  ch:p 
oil  his  shoulder.  The  table  was  laid,  so  he  had  no 
chatico  tc  grouch  about  delay.  Mrs.  Barnsley  furnish- 
ed an  excellent  table  for  the  famil/,  and  h?r  husband 
was  r  man  who  appreciated  the  agreeable  things  :>'' 
Me. 

The  room  was  large  and  well  furnished,  after  a 
solid,  substantial  fashion.  The  windows,  open  this 
beautiful  Spring  evening,  gave  a  charming  view  of 
lawn,  flower  garden,  orchard  and  lake.  On  the  far- 
ther side  -of  the  water  was  the  camp  town,  a  place  of 
some  five  thousand  people.  It  straggled  untidily  up 
the  side  of  a  long,  steep  hill,  near  the  top  of  which 
were  the  mines  of  the  Dearnside  Company,  of  which 
Mr.  Barnsley  had  been  the  manager  for  the  better 
part  of  ten  years.  Barnsley  was  a  mining  engineer, 
and  had  been  a  hustler  in  his  earlier  days.  He  had 
engineered  the  promotion  of  the  Dearnside  Company, 
taking  as  fee  for  his  labors,  besides  a  money  commis- 
sion, the  managership  for  a  period  of  years.  This 
contract  had  expired,  but  he  had  held  on  to  his  place 
afterwards  without  further  ."grp'^'^ient.  It  was  an 
easy  position,  and,  finding  himself  on  velvet,  he  had 
snuggled  his  shoulders  into  the  downy  couch,  made  it 
fit  him  admirably,  and  appi-eciated  life — the  simple 
life.  Who  wouldn't,  in  his  place?  Five  thousand  a 
year  in  the  country  before  the  high  cost  of  living 
keyed  things  up,  a  fine  house  rent  free,  and  lots  of 
pleasant  privileges  and  perquisites.  There  was  no 
pleasanter  country  for  a  man  who  loved  the  world 
of  out-doors,  and  did  not  think  that  city  streets  and 
lamp-posts,  theatres  and  cabarets,  were  essential  to 
human  happiness.  Barnsley  loved  to  drop  a  fly  over 
the  rising  spot  of  a  trout,  troll  for  maskilonge,  squint 
along  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  spend  week-ends  at  his  fish- 
ing camp.  The  man  who  pretends  to  despise  these 
delights,  and  professes  that  he  prefers  the  applica- 
tion of  the  whirling  grindstone  of  industry  t  >  his  no.se, 
is  a  liar,  in  apostolic  language,  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
him.  Most  of  us  work  because  we  have  to,  and  if  we 
didn't  have  to  there  would  be  fifty  jobs  for  everybodv, 
with  few  takers.  Barnsley  was  a  good  man  to  work 
for,  so  the  men  said.  He  gave  to  others,  so  far  as 
distipiinary  decency  would  allow,  the  same  indulgence 
he  claimed  for  himself.  The  officers  of  the  company 
were  a  band  of  brothers,  of  sorts.  Of  course  there 
were  little  differences  now  and  again,  since  many  of 
them  were  married.  The  ladies  would  havj  friction  on 
church  matters,  choir  affairs,  or  points  of  social  pre- 
cedence, but  the  men,  as  far  as  permitted,  lived  in 
reasonable  peace  and  amity.  The  fact  was,  as  any 
member  of  the  staff  would  explain,  it  was  not  like  the 
staff  of  ar.  ordinary  business  house,  and  socially  it  was 
a  classy  affair. 

Coulson,  the  bock-keeper,  for  instance,  held  his  posi- 
•  tion  because  he  had  married  a  relative  of  one  of  tha 
company's  directors;  and  so  it  obtained  throughout  the 
place.     Even  the  mature  office  boy  was  a  kind  of  re- 
mittance  man.     He   had   made  a   hash  of  things   at 


College,  coming  away  without  a  de  rree  at  the  insistent 
request  of  the  Faculty.  Being  unable  to  secure  a  leal- 
ly  congenial  position  in  the  hard,  cold  world,  among  un- 
refinsd  folk,  something  had  to  b?  done  for  him  by  h  s 
relatives,  lest  he  earn  notoriety  and  spot  the  family 
scutcheon  by  dying-  of  starvation.  So  he  had  been 
sent  down  to  Ste.  Brunhildo,  where  he  affixed  the 
stamps  to  the  outgoing  mail,  and  chaperoned  the  post- 
bag  twice  a  day  to  and  from  the  post  office.  All  the 
office  men  had  been  born  with  expectations,  but  had 
been  switched  from  the  track  by  one  little  thing  or  an- 
other. They  had  th>:-  dignity  of  men  with  promising 
pasts,  and  you  never  realized  fully  how  classy  they 
vi-ere  until  you  heard  their  women  folk  hold  forth  on 
their  family  genealogical  trees.  The  Barnsleys  were 
at  the  head  of  the  society  of  the  community.  Nobody 
questioned  that. 

One  would  have  to  travel  far  before  finding  a  pleas- 
anter woman  than  Mrs.  Barnsley,  a  comely  woman 
nearing  the  fifties,  quiet,  shrewd,  hospitable,  home- 
loving.  They  had  three  chiidrpn.  Ed'th.  the  elde  t, 
Nancy,  four  years  younger,  and  a  boy.  Jack  Junior, 
in  his  twelfth  year.  Nancy  was  her  father's  favorite, 
pert,  pretty,  lively,  just  about  launching  out,  aftsr 
College,  on  a  pleasant  campaign  of  her  own,  in  which 
friends  and  amusements  played  prominent  parts. 
Edith  was  more  serious  than  Nancy.  She  was  fond  of 
housework  and  being  the  eldest  of  the  family,  had  b3en 
able  to  indulge  her  hobby  all  she  desired.  Then  she 
had  at  one  time  taken  an  odd  notion  to  go  away  and 
take  a  course  at  a  business  college.  That  had  been 
the  one  eccentric  thing  of  her  entire  life.  When  she 
came  back  she  bought  a  typewriter,  and,  whenever 
she  wanted  a  real  bit  of  indoor  sport — so  Nancy  used 
to  say — she  would  go  up  to  her  room  and  revel  in 
stenographic  exercises,  which  were  irreverently  cap  ' 
"pothooks"  within  the  family  circle,  or  would  pound 
away  on  the  typewriter  as  Nancy  played  ragtime.  She 
was  a  funny  girl,  so  the  general  opinion  ran,  and  just 
suited  for  a  driving,  unromantic  parson  like  Richa.^i 
Chipperfield. 

O^HEN  Mr.  Barnsley  came  into  the  dinirg  room, 
'  '  adorned  with  the  shoulder  chip,  as  aforesaid, 
Nancy  was  at  the  piano  playing  a  ragtime  lament 
whose  burden  was: 

Coon.  Coon,  Coon.  I  wish  my  color'd  fade. 
Coon,   Coon.   Coon.   I'd   lak   a  ditferent  shade. 

Jack  Junior  was  on  the  lawn  with  a  catapult,  pre- 
tending to  slay  sparrows,  though  the  birds  were  in 
—  uch  less  danger  than  the  windows  of  the  conserva- 
tory. 

"Hello,  dad!"  exclaimfd  Nancy,  ceasing  to  mcurn 
her  sable  color.  "You  lock  as  if  som?bodv  had  stroked 
your  fur  the  wrong  way." 

"Is  dinner  ready?"  her  father  demand'-d,  heed'e's 
of  hei   observation. 

"Yes.  everything  is  on  the  table,  or  ready  to  put  on." 
his  wife  replied. 

They  ranged  themselves  about  the  mahogany  n 
their  accustomed  places,  and  the  meal  proceeded.  Or- 
dinarily they  were  the  liveliest  family  at  meals,  but 
the  father's  looks  appeared  to  blanket  them  all  this 
evening,  except  perhaps  Nancy. 

"Rather  like  p  Ouakc^'s  meeting,"  she  observed. 
"By  the  w-ay,  dad.  I  w'as  in  town  this  afternoon,  and 
I'd  like  some  money,  please.  There's  the  smartest 
Summer  outing  dress  at  the  Bon  Marche,  and  it  might 
have  been  made  specially  for  me.  I  shall  want  one 
for  the  picnic  at  Lake  Joseph,  next  week.  Th-y  wish- 
ed me  to  take  it  and  have  it  charged,  but  I  had  a  con- 
science, for  once.  Wasn't  I  self-denying?  Edith 
was  lecturin-T  me  the  other  dav  about  the  ex- 
travagance of  charging  things,  and  I  think  there  is 
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reason  in  what  she  said.  They  wanted  thirty-five 
dollars  for  the  dress,  but  I  can  get  it  for  thirty-two, 
I  am  sure,  if  I  have  the  cash.  I  won't  want  a  hat," 
she  went  on  self-denyingly,  "you  don't  need  them  in 
the  woods  or  on  the  water.  Just  thirty-two  dollars, 
daddy,  so  please  hand  over  and  smile." 

She  clenched  her  small  fist,  outstretching  two  fing- 
ers to  represent  the  barrel  of  a  hold-up  gun. 

"Do  you  think  I'm  made  of  money?"  her  father  ask- 
ed. They  had  all  heard  him  make  the  same  inquiry  a 
hundred  times  before,  so  it  had  not  much  effect. 

"No,  dear,  or  I  might  be  tempted  to  spend  you,  and 
then  I'd  want  you  back  afterwards,"  said  the  little 
minx. 

"There  will  have  to  be  much  less  spending  from 
now  on — a  great  deal  less,"  her  father  observed  with 
ominous  deliberateness.  "There  has  been  a  great 
change,  and  I  don't  know  yet  what  the  precise  out- 
come is  going  to  be." 

"What  did  you  have  for  lunch,  dad?"  asked  Nancy. 
"Really  you  should  come  home  for  it.  You  know  every- 
thing they  cook  at  the  hotel  positively  swims  in  grease, 
and  always  makes  you  glum  and  economical." 

"Nancy!"  her  mother  rebuked.  The  slip  of  a  girl 
would  say  thines  to  her  father  that  the  mothor  in  hsr 
liveliest  moments  would  never  dream  of  speaking. 

"Things  have  got  to  be  altered,"  continued  Mr. 
Barnsley.  "The  amalgam.'.tion  has  gone  through, 
and  we  live  in  a  different  world.  A  revolution  has 
swept  over  the  place,  and  we  may  be  hit  hardest  of  all." 

"Gracious,  father!"  exclaimed  Nancy.  Her  ideas 
of  revolutions  were  of  mobs  running  wild,  heads  being 
chopped  oh",  unfortunates  st'jO'i  against  walls  before 
firing  squads.     "What  can  you  mean?" 

"The  amalgamation  has  gone  through.  The  Dearn- 
side Company  exists  no  longer  except  as  a  part  of  the 
hig  new  corporation,"  he   replied. 

"Yes,  I  heard  something  about  that  in  town,  to-day," 
Nancy  went  on.  "But  I  thought  that  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  companies  was  a  wonderfully  progressive 
thing.  Compet'tion  would  be  done  away  with,  pnd  in- 
stead of  half  a  dozen  companies  doing  their  best  to 
cut  each  other's  throats  in  the  p-ice  market,  tbev" 
would  be  just  one  big  organization,  having  practical 
control  of  the  market." 

"A  revolution  may  be  progressive,  and  yet  hit  the 
old  order  hard,"  her  father  explained.  "Do  you  realize 
what  this  will  mean  for  those  who  have  been  employed 
by  the  half-dozen  indpnendent  companies?  There  w'l' 
be  one  firm  instead  of  six,  one  office  with  one  staff 
instead  of  half  a  dozen,  one  big  king  instead  of  ha'f 
a  dozen  lesser  ones.  It  means  that  those  who  had 
friends  at  Court,  on  the  old  boards,  will  be  without 
them.  The  new  board  wiM  be  a  different  proposition. 
On  the  old  ones,  the  members  were,  as  a  rule,  personal 
friends,  the  employees  closely  identified  with  the  em- 
ployers. But  now  all  that's  gone.  The  employees 
will  be  just  cogs  in  a  wheel  or  wheels  in  a  machine, 
their  value  measured  by  their  utility.  The  personal 
element  has  gone." 

"But  the  new  company  will  require  managers  just 
as  the  old  ones  did.  There  should  be  as  good  or  better 
positions  available,"  said  Edith.  "You've  been  on  the 
ground  so  long  and  are  so  familiar  with  the  place  and 
conditions  that  it  might  be  even  better  for  you,  might 
it  not,  father?" 

"One  would  have  thought  that  experience  locally 
would  count,"  replied  her  father,  somewhat  mollified. 
"But,  as  a  rratter  of  fact,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  dor" 
so.  The  general  managership  that  I  thought  might 
possibly  come  my  way  has  gone  elsewhere.  An  out- 
sider named  Christ'e  is  being  brought  in  at  fifteen 
thousand  a  year.  He's  a  young  man,  I'm  told,  one  of 
the  modern  school,  a  driver  of  the  new  efficiency  type 
one  hears  so  much  about  these  latter  days.  It'll  be 
within  his  power  to  cut  off  every  head,  make  new 
rules,  fix  salaries  afresh,  reorganize  everything.  I 
may  not  hold  my  present  position  a  month — nothing  is 
certain." 

"You  don't  really  mean  that,  John,"  his  wife  said 
fearfully,  for  the  manner  of  her  husband  made  her 
afraid. 

"I  mean  it  absolutely,"  he  replied.  "Everything  is 
in  the  air.  I  may  be  continued  in  a  subordiniiti-  posi- 
tion, or  he  may  turn  me  adrift.  The  latter,  of  course, 
is  the  natural  thing,  since  the  new  king  doesn't  usually 
care  to  have  the  old  one  round  the  premises.  However, 
I'm  not  out  a  position  yet,  but,  Nancy,  my  girl,  get 
rid  of  thoughts  about  ni>w  pl.-nic  dresses  and  money 
outlays  generally." 

CHAPTER  III 

THE  Dearnside  Company's  office  w.is  the  kind  that 
Noah  may  have  been  supposed  to  have  had  in  the 
ark.  It  was  palatial  <'nr""h  o  t  •nriUy.  for  the 
Dearnside  management  had  been  oviruvni'mit   in   its 


building;  more  veranda  than  house  about  their  erec- 
tions. Inisde  it  was  furnished  after  the  early-Vic- 
torian manner.  The  desks  and  stools  might  have  come 
straight  out  of  Dickens'  Messrs.  Cheeryble  Brothers 
office,  high,  spindle-legged  affairs,  as  if  to  take  the 
clerks  into  the  realms  of  high  finance  and  business. 
The  office  was  a  free-for-all  kind  of  place,  and  next 
to  the  hotel  lobby,  the  most  popular  gossip  shop  in  the 
town.  Anybody  who  happened  to  stroll  that  way,  with 
nothing  much  on  mind  or  hands,  just  dropped  in,  took 
a  seat,  smoked  and  chatted,  chewed  and  spat,  as  habit 
and  inclination  dictated.  One  could  hear  more  news 
of  the  town  than  the  local  paper  printed  in  a  month 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  call  at  Dearn«ide's.  When 
the  morning  mail  was  brought  up,  politics,  sport  and 
world  affairs  were  discussed  and  adjusted.  If  you 
wanted  a  good  story,  that  was  the  place  to  find  it. 
Each  man  considered  it  his  duty  to  bring  in  a  reason- 
ably fresh  one  every  day  or  so.  It  was  a  co-operative 
humorists'  club.  There  were  fishing  tales  and  hunting 
tales,  and  other  kinds  of  tales.  With  visitors  in  the 
wicker  arm  chairs  that  took  up  the  main  portion  of  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  the  clerks,  backs  to  their  desks, 
pens  stuck  behind  their  ears,  the  place  was  a  kind  of 
Areopagus  where  men  gathered,  as  did  the  Athenians 
of  old  on  Mars  Hill,  "to  tell  or  hear  some  new  thing." 

Coulson,  the  book-keeper  was  a  man  of  rather  pretty 
wit.  Being  the  head  of  the  office  it  was  incumbent  on 
the  rest  to  laugh  at  his  jokes.  He  had  been  in  the  lum- 
ber business,  but  it  had  disappeared  from  beneath  him, 
and  then  he  got  into  Dearnside's  office  through  pull. 
He  was  one  of  the  old  school — vintage  round  1850.  He 
Icept  the  books  after  a  quaintly  antique  manner,  and 
wrote  the  letters,  being  reputed  to  have  a  neat  liter- 
ary style,  and  being  a  good  penman.  Wrote  them — 
one  uses  the  words  advisedly,  for  he  hated  the  new- 
fangled way  of  machine  correspondence.  A  type- 
writer was  an  abomination  in  his  eyes,  a  sure  indica- 
tion of  the  growing  slothfulness  of  ths  age.  It  was 
an  insult,  he  believed,  to  write  a  letter  on  a  machine, 
showed  no  proper  respect,  besides  dwarfing  the 
writer's  individuality.  What  character  could  there  be 
in  a  machine?  Nothing  like  the  personality  displayed 
in  penmanship.  He  used  one  kind  of  pan,  and  one  kind 
of  ink.  When  the  letters  were  written 
they  were  copied  in  a  creaky  old  press 
that  appeared  to  be  about  the  date  of  the 
arrival  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

Mr.  Barnsley  was  away  one  particular 
bright  and  cheery  day.  The  mail  train 
was  late,  and  did  not  arrive  till  two  in  the 
afternoon.  It  was  about  twenty  minutes 
later  when  a  stranger  put  in  his  appear- 
ance. He  was  a  young  man,  about  thirt/ 
to  judge  by  looks,  smartly  dressad  after  a 
city  fashion.  A  live-wire  sort  of  person 
he  appeared  to  be,  possibly  some  drum- 
mer, new  to  the  country,  who  had  drifted 
along. 

The  office  did  not  approve  of  casual 
drummers.  There  were  the  regular  ones 
who  had  called  once  a  month  or  there- 
abouts for  years.  These  latter  were  wel- 
comed, a  wicker  chair  was  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  they  carried  vest-pocketfuls 
of  cigars  that  were  distinctly  above  the 
stogie  brand.  They  were  free,  too,  with 
the  cigars,  and  usually  had  a  nice  little 
tale  or  two,  picked  up  in  the  course  of 
their  acquaintance  with  cities  and  men. 
Outsiders,  however,  were  not  encouraged 
at  Dearnside's.  They  were  classed  with 
book  agents,  and  beggars  who  insisted  on 
exhibiting  their  sores  and  sending  round 
the  hat,  pour  la  charite. 

The  new-comer  halted  at  the  counter. 

"Mr.  Barnsley  in?"  he  inquired  some- 
what brusquely. 

"Not  yet,"  said  Coulson  rather  peevish- 
ly, for  he  hated  to  be  interrupted  in  his 
narrations.     "And   so,"  he  resumed.     "I 
had   three  flies  on  the  cast,    a    Brown    Montreal,    a 
Parmachene  Belle,  and  a  Silver  Doctor  for  leader.     I 
cast,  whipped  two  or  three  times,  and  then  there  was  a 
pull  as  if  I'd  a  whale  on.     Believe  me  or  not,  it  nearly 
dragged   me  out  of  the   boat.     And,   by   gcsh!    there 
were  three  of  them  on,  one  for  each  fly,  and  the  small- 
est not  a  fraction  less  than  a  pound  and  a  half." 

"When  do  you  expect  Mr.  Barnsley  in?"  asked  the 
impatient  visitor. 

"Can't  tell.  May  be  ten  minutes  or  two  hours," 
snapped  Coulson.  "Leave' a  card  or  a  message,  if  you 
like,  or  else  sit  down  and  make  yourself  as  happy  as 
you  can." 

"I'm  in  a  hurry,"  said  the  stranger. 

"Shouldn't  be.  Thunderingly  hot  day,"  observed 
the  office  boy.  "Any  little  thing  I  can  do  for  you?" 
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"Yes,  show  me  the  manager's  office,  and  find  out 
where  Mr.  Barnsley  is,  quick.  I'm  Christie,"  said  the 
stranger. 

There  was  consternation  in  massy  clouds  in  the 
skies.  Followed  on  this  a  deft  sliding  and  slithering  on 
tall  stools,  and  after  this  the  scratching  of  pens,  ex- 
ceeding all  speed  records.  Coulson  stood  his  ground 
courageously,  though  a  little  pale. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Christie,  welcome  to  Ste. 
Brunhilde.  Mr.  Barnsley  is-  away  but  may  be  back 
within  an  hour  or  so.  He's  a  busy  man,  here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  as  one  might  say.  Charming  weather 
for  the  time  of  year,  is  it  not?" 

''pHE  office  thought  that  while  the  new  king  might 
be  a  live-wire  and  a  hustler  in  his  way,  he  lacked 
something  of  the  savnir  faire  that  the  business  men 
of  the  old  time  were  renowned  for.  He  looked  inside 
aud  outside  the  office.  He  was  inquisitive  in  a  sharp, 
jerky  way  as  a  living  interrogation  mark  might  be. 
His  eyes  were  of  the  gimlet  variety,  and  he  had  a 
steel  trap  sort  of  mouth  that  had  on  the  unper  lip  a 
short,  bristly,  aggressive  moustache.  His  talk  was  all 
questioning.  He  gave  back  no  exchange  remark  and 
neither  praised  nor  condemned.  There  was  no  criti- 
cism from  him.  He  was  a  veritable  hunting  hound  for 
information,  and  whether  it  pleased  or  displeased  him 
nobody  could  tell.  So  came  the  new  king  into  h's 
kingdom. 

■pVERYBODY  talked  about  new  brooms  and  their 
^  way  of  sweeping  clean  at  first,  but  this  broom  did 
no  immediate  sweeping  of  any  consequence,  contrary 
to  expectations.  The  weeks  went  bv,  and  then  a 
month — two — three,  without  any  notable  change.  No 
salary  was  cut,  no  head  lopped  off.  True  the 
conversaziones  in  the  office  were  abandoned,  and  the 
wicker  chairs  were  banished,  but  these  alterat'ons 
were  in  the  way  of  voluntary  concessions  of  Coulson 
to  the  new  spirit  of  the  times. 

The  new  man  was  a  perfect  fiend  for  statistics  and 
facts.    He  had  to  know  every  day  to  a  pound  what  pits 
and  mills  were  turning  out.     When  the  people  of  the 
town  had  just  begun  to  laugh  at  the  evil  prognostica- 
tions his  coming  had  adduced,  and  to 
feel   that    they    had    been    needlessly 
alarmed,   Christie   started   in   to  do   a 
little   bit  of   sweeping,   and    presently 
house-cleaning    was    on    in    full 
blast.     He  began  with  a  detailed 
>  and      elaborate 
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"Yes,"    he    said, 
dropping      into     i 


shortly, 
chair. 


the    corporation.      Every 
sci-ap     and     stick     was     in- 
ventoried.    If  the  company 
owned    a    pair    of    chick   ts 
they  had  to  go  down  on  the 
list.  All  the  house  property 
of    the    concern    was    gone 
over,  valued  and  the  figures 
put  down.     Every  little  pile 
of  scrap  iron  went  into  the 
reckoning.      Then    began    the    re-arrangi- 
ments  and  cleaning  up.     He  took  Barnsley 
into    the    office    one    morning,    and    talked 
things   over.      First    the    office    was    dis- 
cussed. 
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"Fossils  of  a  remote  geological  age,"  said  Christie. 
"There's  going  to  be  a  new  head.  No,  I  don't  mean  to 
scrap  the  others  without  giving  them  a  chance.  They 
need  a  live  man  at  the  top,  brains  instead  of  just  a 
headpiece  to  look  at.  If  the  rest  fall  into  line,  all 
right,  if  they  don't  they'll  make  way  for  those  who 
will,  but  they'll  have  a  show.  Coulson's  three  thous- 
and will  be  reduced  to  two,  and  there  will  be  a  whit- 
tling down  of  the  rest.  Now  about  the  house  property. 
We've  over  two  hundred  houses.  Anybody  that  wants 
one  just  squats  down  en  it,  and  when  he's  got  a  house 
rent  free,  he  thinks  he's  a  vested  right  to  water  and 
electric  light  and  the  services  of  a  carpenter  or  two  to 
keep  the  place  in  order.  We're  keeping  cows  and  horses 
for  half  the  staff.  That's  all  to  be  done  way  with.  Every 
house  has  to  bring  in  rent.  Where  men  have  been 
hired  and  allowed  to  take  one,  an  allowance  will  be 
made  in  the  pay,  but  the  new  men  hired  will  just  get 
ordinary  wages  and  pay  rent.  Not  a  wisp  of  hay,  not 
a  handful  of  grain,  goes  out  on  this  free  farm  business. 
And  all  these  scores  and  scores  of  tons  of  scrap  have 
to  be  turned  into  money." 

They  were  revolutionary  moves,  but  Barnsley  knsw 
in  his  heart  that  they  were  all  just  and  right.  The 
way  in  which  the  property  of  the  old  company  had 
been  wasted  was  a  disgrace.  It  had  become  a  system 
that  everybody  fell  in  with.  He  blamed  himself  for 
not  having  made  the  changes  long  ago,  but  he  had  let 
himself  get  into  a  groove,  and  things  had  slid  along 
any  way.  One  thing  he  admired  about  the  new  king 
was  his  fairness  in  handling  the  men.  He  fired  nobody 
on  his  past  record,  blaming  the  system  rather  than  the 
man,  and  gave  each  one  a  chance  to  make  good  under 
the  new  regime. 

When  they  got  through  about  everj-thing  else, 
Christie  came  abruptly  to  the  matter  that  had  long 
been  uppermost  in  Barnsley's  mind— his  own  relation 
to  the  new  order  of  things.  The  ex-manager  did  not 
see  where  he  could  be  placed,  and  the  reflection  had 
given  him  many  a  wakeful  night.  Ths  pit  boss  had 
been  retained.  Chipperfield  in  the  mills  was  holding 
on— and  neither  man  had  been  cut  in  salary.  It  seem- 
ed as  if  Christie  had  taken  to  Chipperfield,  who  was  a 
hustler,  ambitious,  and,  in  a  not  too  obtrusive  way, 
obsequious.  The  new  king  was  not  above  using  a  man 
of  this  type.  He  appeared  to  size  him  up  at  once 
as  one  who  was  keen  to  stick  to  his  job,  and  ready  to 
please  his  over-lord  no  matter  the  kind  of  duty  he  was 
asked  to  perform.  Chipperfield  was  a  born  intriguer, 
and,  always  out  after  the  main  chance,  and  made  him- 
self' useful  to  the  seeker  of  information  about  every- 
thing that  was  going  on  round  the  place.  As  a  com- 
•nanding  general  uses  secret  service,  so  Christie  had 
use  for  one  who  could  give  him  sidelights 
on  current  happenings. 

"Now  as  to   yourself,  Barnsley,"  said 

the  chief.    "I've  given  it  a  lot  of  thought, 

and  have  come  to  a  decision,  the  best  I 

can.     I  don't  want  you  to  feel  hurt,  but, 

you  see    you  and  I,  in  a  way  conflict.     I 

-  am  here  to  do  on  a  six-mine  scale  what 

you  did  in  one.     Of  course  you  may  have 

!  other  plans  and  would  like  to  get  away." 

"No,  I  have  done  nothing  yet,"  Barns- 

\         ley  answered. 

"Well  then,  I  want  to  tell  you  just  what 
^^jj,  I    can    do,"    the    other    continued.    "I'm 

creating  a  new  position.  I  want  a  man 
to  take  a  lot  of  the  routine  work  off  my 
hands.  It'll  be  his  duty  to  give  an  eye  to 
the  entire  field,  to  go  round  it  continually, 
sort  of  co-ordinate  reports  on  the  work, 
see  where  the  hitches  are,  suggest 
changes  that  might  make  for  improved 
general  efficiency,  and  help  to  get  the 
whole  organization  running  to  its  best 
advantage.  Such  a  man  will  act  as  my 
assistant,  without  executive  authority. 
You  know  I  can  pick  up  a  score  of  amb  - 
tious  youngsters,  well-qualified,  hustlers, 
who  would  jump  at  the  chance  of  making 
good  with  a  big  corporation  like 
ours  in  the  expectation  of  making 
the  job  a  jumping-off  place  for  a  really 
worth-while  position.  You're  getting  five 
thousand  and  a  house.  I  can't  pay  any- 
thing like  that.  Twenty-five  hundred 
will  be  the  salary,  with  no  house;  and  if 
you  wanted  to  retain  your  present  resi- 
dence, the  rent  would  be  thirty  a  month. 
We  can  make  no  exceptions  in  the  renting 
rule." 

"That  means  that  the  net  salary  would 
be  round  twenty-two  hundred,"  said 
Barnsley  reflectively. 

Continued  on  page  59 
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"In  that  case,  my  Lord,"  eaicl  Mr.  Betterton,  "you  can  only  cross  swords  henceforth   with  a  coward    and    a   liar! 


CHAPTER  THREE— Continued 

I  UT  this  is  monstrous — infamous — !" 

"And  will  be  well-deserved,"  here  broke  in 
Lord  Douglas  decisively.    "Fie  on  you,  friend, 

■  worry  over   that  bajjgaKe,  whilst  we   are   still   in 

■  ubt  if  my  sister  is  safe." 

"Yes!"  murmured  Lord  Stour  with  a  sudden  note 
f  deep  solicitude  in  his  voice.  "My  God !  I  was  t'or- 
•tting!" 

He  ran  to  the  window — the  one  next  to  the  recess 
iiere  I  still  remained  ensconced — threw  up  the  sash 
■id  gazed  out  even  more  anxiously  than  I  had  betn 

■  ing  all  along.  Mr.  Baggs  in  the  meanwhile  en- 
avoured  to  reassure  Lord  Douglas. 

"If,"  he  said,  "her  Ladyship  knows  that  your  Lord- 
iiip  hath  come  here  to  visit  me,  she  may  seek  shelter 
'iider  my  humble  roof." 

"God  grant  that  she  may!"  rejoined  the  young  man 
•  rvently. 

We  all  were  on  tenterhooks,  I  as  much  as  the  other.s; 
nd  we  all  gazed  out  agitatedly  in  the  direction  of 
I  Oft  Street.  Then,  all  at  once,  my  Lord  Stour  gave  a 
ry  of  relief. 

"There's  the  chaise!"  he  exclaimed.  "It  ha.s  just 
irned  the  corner  of  this  street  ...  No!  not  that  way, 
louglas  ...  on  your  right .  .  .  That  is  Lady  Barbara's 
liaise,  is  it  not?" 

"Yes,  it  is!"  ejaculated  the  other.  "Thank  Heaven, 
cr  man   Pyncheon  has  had  the  good  sense  to  bring 

r  here.    Quick,  Mr.  Notary!"  he  added.    "The  door!" 

The  next  moment  a  Sedan  chair,  borne  by  two  m^n 
!  handsome  liveries  of  blue  and  silver,  came  to  a  halt 
1st  below.    Already  Mr.  Baggs  had  hurried  down  the 

airs.     He  would,  I  knew,  yield  to  no  one  in  the  pri- 

lege  of  being  the   first  to  make  the   Lady  Barbara 

elcome  'n  his  house.  The  excitement  and  anxiety 
■ere  momentarily  over,'  and  I  could  view  quite  com- 


posedly from  above  the  beautiful  Lady  Barbara  as 
she  stepped  out  of  her  Chair,  a  little  flurried  obviously, 
for  she  clasped  and  unclasped  her  cloak  with  a  nervy, 
trembling  hand. 

A  second  or  two  later,  I  heard  her  high-heeled 
shoes  pattering  up  the  stairs,  whilst  her  Men  with  the 
Chair  sought  refuge  in  a  quiet  tavern  higher  up  in 
Chancery  Lane. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 
More  Than  a  Passing  Fancy 


T  WOULD  that  You,  fair  Mistress,  had  seen  the  Lady 
■*■  Barbara  Wychwoode  as  I  beheld  her  on  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  afternoon;  her  cheeks  of  a  delicats 
pallor,  her  golden  hair  slightly  disarranged,  her  lips 
trembling  with  excitement.  You,  who  are  so  inexpres- 
sibly beautiful,  would  have  b?cn  gen?rous  enough  ti 
give  ungrudging  admiration  to  what  was  so  passing 
fair. 

She  was  panting  a  little,  for  obviously  she  had  been 
scared,  and  clung  to  her  Brother  as  if  for  protection. 
But  I  noticed  that  directly  she  entered  the  room  her 
eyes  encountered  those  of  my  Lord  Stour,  and  that  at 
sight  of  him  a  happy  smilo  at  once  overspread  and 
illumined  her  face. 

"I  am  so  thankful,  Douglas,  dear,"  she  said,  "thii! 
Pyncheon  happened  to  know  you  were  here.  He  also 
knew  the  way  to  Mr.  Bagg.^'  house,  and  as  soon  as  he 
realized  that  the  crowd  in  Fleet  Street  was  no  ordinary 
one,  he  liternlly  took  to  his  heels  and  brought  me 
along  here  in  amazingly  quick  time.  But,  oh!"  she 
added  lightly,  "I  can  tell  you  that  I  was  scared.  My 
heart  went  thumping  and  I  have  not  yet  recovered  my 
breath." 


Her  cheeks  now  had  become  suffused  with  a  blush 
and  her  blue  eyes  sparkled,  more  with  excitement  than 
fear,  I  imagined.  Certain  it  is  that  her  beauty  was 
enhanced  thereby.  But  Lord  Douglas,  with  a  brother's 
privilege,  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  with  a 
show  of  banter: 

"Methinks,  Babs,  dear,  that  your  heart  hath  chiefly 
gone  a-thumping  because  you  are  surprised  at  flnding 
Stour  here." 

She  gave  a  gay  little  laugh — the  laugh  of  one  who 
is  sure  of  love  and  of  happiness;  the  same  laugh,  dear 
Mistress,  for  which  I  have  hearkened  of  late  in  vain 
from  You. 

"I  only  arrived  in  London  this  morning,"  my  Lord 
Stour  explained. 

"And  hastened  to  pay  your  respects  to  the  law 
rather  than  to  me,"  Lady  Barbara  taunted  him  lightly. 

"I  would  not  have  ventured  to  present  myself  at  this 
hour,"  he  rejoined.  "And  apparently  would  have 
found  the  Lady  Barbara  from  home." 

"So  a  beneficent  fairy  whispered  to  you  to  go  and 
see  Mr.  Notary,  and  thus  arranged  everything  for  the 
best" 

"The  beneficent  fairy  had  her  work  cut  out,  then," 
Lord  Douglas  remarked,  somewhat  impatiently.  I 
thought. 

"How  do  you  mean?"  she  retorted. 

"Why,"  said  he,  "in  order  to  secure  this  tryst,  the 
beneficent  Fairy  ha(l  first  to  bring  me  hither  as  well 
as  Stour,  and  Lndy  Castlemaine  to  the  India  House. 
Then  she  had  to  inflame  the  temper  of  a  whole  crowd 
of  roisterers  sufficiently  to  cause  the  worthy  Pyncheon 
to  take  to  his  heels,  with  you  in  the  chair.  In  fact, 
the  good  Fairy  must  have  been  to  end'ess  trouble  to 
nrrange  this  meeting  'Iwixt  Lady  Barbara  and  her 
Lover,  when  but  a  few  hours  later  that  same  meeting 
would  have  come  about  quite  naturally." 

"Nay,  then!''  '-•^i"  rit^nuted  with  perfect  good  humour, 
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"let  us  call  it  a  happy  coincidence,  and  say  no  more 
Kbout  it." 

L^VEN  then  her  Brother  uttered  an  angry  exc'.ama- 
•^  tion.  He  appeared  irritated  by  the  placidity  and 
good  humour  of  the  others.  His  nerves  were  evidently 
on  edge,  and  while  my  Lord  Stour,  with  the  egoism 
peculiar  to  lovers,  became  absorbed  in  whispering 
sweet  nothings  in  Lady  Barbara's  ears.  Lord  Douglas 
took  to  pacing  up  and  down  the  Room  like  some  im- 
patient Animal. 

I  watched  the  three  of  them  with  ever-growing  in- 
terest. Being  very  senstivu  to  outward  influences,  I 
was  suddenly  ob-essed  with  the  feeling  that  through 
some  means  or  other  these  three  Persons,  so  far  above 
me  in  station,  would  somehow  become  intermixed 
with  my  life,  and  that  it  had  suddenly  become  my 
Duty  to  watch  them  and  to  listen  to  what  they  were 
saying. 

I  had  no  desire  to  pry  upon  them,  of  course ;  so  I 
pray  You  do  not  misunderstand  me  nor  condemn  me 
for  thus  remaini)ig  hidden  behind  the  screen  and  for 
not  betraying  my  Presence  to  them  all.  Certainly  my 
Lord  Stour  and  Lord  Douglas  Wychwoode  had  known 
at  one  time  that  I  was  in  the  room.  They  had  seen 
me  installed  in  the  window  recess,  with  the  treasonable 
Manifestos  which  I  had  been  set  to  copy.  But  since 
then  the  two  Gentlemen  had  obviously  bec:ma  wholly 
oblivious  of  my  Presenca,  and  the  Lady  Barbara  d  d 
not  of  course  even  know  of  my  Existence,  whilst  I  did 
not  feel  disposed  to  reveal  myself  to  any  of  them  just 
yet. 


II 


T  ORD  DOUGL/VS,  thereafter,  was  for  braving  the 
rioters  and  for  returning  home.  But  Lady  Bar- 
bara and  Lord  Stour,  feeling  happy  in  one  another's 
Company,  were  quite  content  to  bide  for  a  time  under 
i\Ir.  Baggs'  sheltering  roof. 

"You  must;  fvive  patience,  Douglas,"  she  said  to  her 
brother.  "I  assure  you  that  the  Streets  are  not  safe. 
Some  rowdy  Folk  have  set  themselves  to  attacking 
every  chair  they  see  and  tearing  the  gold  and  sdver 
lace  from  the  Chairmen's  liveries.  Even  the  side- 
streets  are  thronged.  Pyncheon  will  tell  you  of  the 
difficulty  he  had  in  bringing  me  here." 

"But  we  cannot  wait  until  night!"  Lord  Douglas 
urged  impatiently. 

"No!"  said  slie.  "Only  one  hour  or  two.  As  soon 
as  the  people  have  seen  Lady  Castlemaine  and  have 
vented  their  wrath  on  her,  they  will  begin  to  dis- 
perse, chiefly  into  the  neighbouring  Taverns,  and  then 
we  can  slip  quietly  away." 

"Or  else,"  broke  in  Lord  Stour  hotly,  '  sur.ly  tiie 
Watchmen  will  come  anon  and  disperse  that  rabble  ere 
it  vents  its  spite  upon  a  defenceless  woman!" 

"A  defenceless  woman,  you  call  her,  my  Lord?" 
Lady  Barbara  retorted  reproachfully.  "She  is  the 
most  dangerous  enemy  England  has  at  this  moment!" 

"You  are  severe,  Lady  Barbara  " 

"Severe!"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  vehement  tone  of 
reproach.  "Ah !  j'ou  have  bsen  aosent,  my  Lord. 
You  do  not  know — -you  do  not  understand!  Over 
abroad  you  did  not  realize  t.ie  Misery,  tne  Famine, 
that  is  stalking  our  land.  Money  that  should  be  spent 
on  reclaiming  our  industries,  which  have  suffered 
through  twenty  years  of  civil  strife,  or  in  help.ng  the 
poor  to  tide  over  these  years  of  lean  harvests,  is  being 
lavished  by  an  irresponsible  Monarcn  upon  a  greedy 
wanton,  who " 

"Barbara!" 

She  paused,  recalled  to  herself  by  the  st^rn  voice  of 
her  brother.  She  had  allowed  her  Indignation  to 
master  her  maidenly  reserve.  Her  cheeks  were  aflame 
now,  her  lips  quivering  with  Passion.  Of  a  truth, 
she  was  a  Woman  to  be  admired,  for,  unlike  most  of 
her  sex,  she  had  profound  feelings  of  Patriotism  and 
of  Charity;  she  had  valour,  enthusiasm,  tsmperament, 
and  was  not  ashamed  to  speak  what  was  in  her  mind. 
I  watched  my  Lord  Stour  while  she  spoke,  and  saw 
how  deeply  he  worshipped  her.  Now  she  encountered 
his  gaze,  and  heavy  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

"Ah,  my  Lord,"  she  said  gently,  "you  w.ll  see  sadder 
sights  in  the  Streets  of  London  to-day  than  ever  you 
did  in  the  Wars  after  the  fiercest  Battles." 

"  'Tis  no  use  appealing  to  him,  Babs,"  Lord  Douglas 
interposed  with  obvious  exacerbation.  "A  moment 
ago  I  told  him  of  our  Plans.  I  begged  him  to  lend  us 
his  sword  and  his  hand  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  Pro- 
fligacy and  Wantonness  which  is  sending  England  to 
perdition  worse  than  ever  before " 

Lady  Barbara  turned  great,  reproachful  eyes  on 
my  Lord. 

"And  you  refused — ?"  she  whispered. 


Synopsis  of  First  Instalment 

This  is  the  story  of  ThomaK  Betterton  and  Joyce 
Saitnderson  as  told  by  John  Honeywood.  Better- 
ton  is  a  famous  actor  and  a  favorite  of  Charles 
II.  The  favor  that  he  wins  with  othfr  women, 
particularly  Lady  Barhcra  Wychwoode,  causes 
Joyce  to  break  off  her  erir/agement  tvith  him. 
Honeywood  is  engaged  by  Tlieophilus  Baggs  as  a 
clerk  and  scrivener  and  is  ordered  to  copy  a 
treasonable  manifesto  brought  by  Lord  Douglas 
Wychwoode,  brother  of  Barbara.  It  calh  upon 
the  gentry  of  the  country  to  unite  in  a  plot  to  seize 
and  dethrone  Charles.  Lord  Douglas  meets  Lord 
Stour,  Barbara's  lover,  at  Baggs'  house  and  en- 
deavors to  draw  him  into  the  plot. 


i\/fY  Lord  looked  confused.  All  at  once,  I  knew  that 
he  was  already  wavering.  A  wfak  Man,  perhaps; 
he  was  deeply,  desperately  enamoured.  I  gathered 
that  he  had  not  seen  the  Lady  Barbara  for  some 
months.  No  doubt  his  soul  hungered  f o  •  her  smiles. 
He  was  the  sort  of  Man,  methinks,  who  would  barter 
everything — even  Honour — for  the  Woman  he  loved. 
And  I  do  not  think  that  he  cared  for  much  beyond 
that.  His  father,  an  you  remember,  fought  on  t"  e 
Parliament  side.  I  do  not  say  that  he  was  ore  of 
the  Regicides,  but  he  did  not  raise  a  finger  to  help  or  lO 
serve  his  King.  And  he  had  been  a  rijid  Protestant. 
All  the  Stourcliffes  of  Stour  were  that;  and  the  pr  s- 
ent  Earl's  allegiance  to  King  Charles  could  only  have 
been  very  perfunctory.  Besides  which,  t'~is  is  the  age 
of  Conspiracies  and  of  poltical  Facti  ns.  I  d:ubt  not 
but  it  will  be  another  twenty  years  before  the  Coun- 
try is  really  satisfied  with  its  form  of  Government  I 
myself — though  God  knows  I  am  but  a  humble  Clerk  — 
could  wish  that  this  Popish  marriage  for  the  Kii  g 
had  not  been  decided  on.  We  do  not  want  religious 
factions  warring  with  one  another  again! 

Eut  all  this  is  brside  the  mark,  nor  would  I  dwell 
on  it  save  for  my  desire  to  be,  absve  all,  just  to  thes? 
three  People  who  were  destined  to  do  ths  man  I  ove 
best  in  the  world  an  irreparable  injury. 

As  I  said  before,  I  could  see  that  my  Loid  Stovr  wa  i 
hesitating.  Now  Lady  Barbara  invited  him  to  sit  b  - 
side  her  upon  the  Sofa,  and  she  began  talking  to  him 
quietly  and  earnestly,  Lord  Douglas  only  putting  in  a 
word  or  so  now  and  again.  What  they  sa  d  hath  1 1  le 
to  do  with  the  portent  of  my  Narrative,  nor  will  I 
plague  You  with  the  telling  of  it.  Those  paople  ar3 
nothing  to  You;  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  humble 
plebeians  like  ourselves;  they  are  a  class  apart  and 
we  should  never  mix  ourselves  up  with  them  or  their 
affairs,  as  Mr.  Betterton  hath  since  learned  to  his  hurt. 

Ill 

\,T^HILE  they  were  talking  togjther,  the  three  of 
'  '  them,  I  tried  once  more  to  concentrate  my  mind 
upon  my  work,  and  finished  off  another  two  or  three 
copies  of  the  treasonable  Manifesto. 

All  this  while,  you  must  remember  that  thj  noise 
and  rowdiness  in  the  streets  had  in  no  way  diminished. 
Rather  had  it  grown  in  intensity.  The  pe  pie  whom 
I  watched  from  time  to  time  and  saw  darting  down 
Chancery  Lane  or  across  the  corner  of  Fleet  Street, 
looked  more  excited,  more  bent  on  m'schief,  than  be- 
fore. I  had  seen  a  few  stones  flying  about,  and  once 
or  twice  heard  the  ominous  crash  of  broken  glass. 

Then  suddenly  there  came  an  immense  cry,  whi?h 
was  not  unlike  the  snarling  of  hundreds  of  angry 
Beasts.  I  knew  what  that  meant.  My  Lady  Castle- 
maine was  either  on  the  point  of  quitt  ng  the  India 
House  or  had  been  otherwise  spied  by  the  Populace.  I 
could  no  longer  restrain  my  curiosity.  Once  more  I 
cast  my  papers  aside  and  leaned  out  of  the  wnd  w. 
The  shouting  and  booing  had  become  more  and  more 
ominous.  Apparently,  too,  a  company  of  the  City 
Watchmen  had  arrived.  They  wera  trying  ti  force 
their  way  through  the  throng,  and  their  calls  of, 
"Make  way  there!"  sounded  more  and  more  peremp- 
tory. But  what  was  a  handful  of  Watchmen  beside  an 
excited  crowd  of  rioters  detarmined  to  wreak  their 
temper  upon  an  unpopular  bit  of  baggage?  I  doubt 
not  but  that  His  Majesty's  Body-guard  could  alone 
restore  order  now  and  compass  the  safety  of  the  lady. 

As  I  leaned  out  of  the  window  I  could  sae  stones 
and  miscellaneous  missiles  flying  in  every  direction; 
and  then  suddenly  I  had  a  clear  vision  of  a  gorgeous 
sedan  chair  escorted  by  a  dozen  or  more  City  Watch- 
men, who  were  trying  to  forge  a  way  for  it  through 
the  crowd.  They  were  trying  to  reach  the  corner  of 
our  Street,  hoping  no  doubt  to  turn  up  this  way  and 
thus  effect  an  escape  by  way  of  the  Lower  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  and  Drury  Lane,  while  the  crowd  would  of 
necessity  be  kept  back  through  the  narrowness  of  the 


Streets  and  the  intricacies  of  the  Alleys. 

The  whole  point  now  was  whether  the  Chairmen 
could  reach  our  corner  before  the  roisterers  had  suc- 
ceeded in  beating  back  the  Watchmen,  when  of  course 
they  meant  to  tear  Lady  Castlemaine  out  of  her 
chair.  Poor,  wretched  woman!  She  must  have  been 
terribly  frightened.  I  know  that  I  myself  felt  woe- 
fully agitated.  Leaning  out  toward  the  street,  I.  could 
fee  Lady  Barbara's  pretty  head  at  the  next  window 
and  my  Lord  Stour  and  Lord  Douglas  close  beside  her. 
They  too  had  forgotten  all  about  their  talk  and  their 
plans  and  Conspiracies,  and  were  gazing  out  on  the 
exciting  spectacle  with  mixed  feelings,  I  make  no 
doubt.  A.";  for  me,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  but  for  my 
sense  of  utter  helplessness,  I  should  have  mshed  out 
even  then  and  tried  to  lend  a  hand  in  helping  an  un- 
fortunate woman  out  of  so  terrible  a  predicam'nt, 
and  I  marvelled  how  deep  must  have  been  tha  hatred 
for  her  felt  by  gentlemen  like  my  Lord  Stour  and  Lard 
Douglas  Wychwoode  that  their  sense  of  chivalry  fr- 
sock  them  so  completely  at  this  hour  so  that  neither 
of  them  attempted  to  run  to  her  aid  or  even  suggest  d 
that  she  should  find  shelter  in  this  house. 

As  for  Mr.  Baggs,  he  was  not  merely  idly  curious; 
he  was  delighted  at  the  idea  that  my  Lady  Castlemaine 
should  be  maltreated  by  the  mob;  whilst  Mistres; 
Euphrosine's  one  idea  was  the  hope  that  if  the  rioters 
meant  to  murder  the  baggage,  they  would  not  do  so 
outside  the  door.  She  and  Mr.  Baggs  had  come  run- 
ning into  the  Parlour  the  moment  the  rioting  reached 
its  height;  and  of  a  truth,  dear  Mistress,  You  would 
have  been  amused  to  see  us  all  at  the  three  front  win- 
dows of  the  house — three  groups  watching  the  dis- 
tant and  wildly  exciting  happenings  in  Fleet  Street. 
There  was  I  at  one  window;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baggs  at 
the  other;  Lady  Barbara  and  the  two  Gallants  at  the 
third.  And  the  ejaculations  which  came  from  one  set 
of  Watchers  or  the  other,  would  fill  several  pages  of 
my  narrative. 

Mistress  Euphrosine  was  in  abject  fear.  "Oh !  I 
hope,"  cried  she  now  and  again,  "that  they  won't  come 
this  way.     There'll  be  murder  upon  our  doorstep!" 

My  Lord  Stour  had  just  one  revulsion  of  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  unfortunate  Castlemaine.  "Come, 
Douglas!"  he  called  at  one  time.  "Let's  to  her  aid. 
Remember  she  is  a  woman,  after  all!" 

But  Lady  Barbara  placed  a  restraining  hand  upon 
his  arm,  and  Lord  Douglas  said  with  a  rough  laugh: 
"I  would  not  lift  a  finger  to  defend  her.  Let  the  Devil 
befriend  her,  an  he  list." 

And  all  the  while  the  mob  hissed  and  hooted,  and 
stones  flew  like  hail  all  around  the  chaise. 

"Oh!  They'll  murder  her!  They'll  murder  her!" 
called  Mistress  Euphrosine  piously. 

"And  save  honest  men  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  there- 
by," Mr.  Baggs  concluded  sententiously. 

The  Watchmen  were  now  forging  ahead.  With 
their  sticks  and  staves  they  fought  their  way  through 
bravely,  heading  the  chair  towards  our  street.  But 
even  so,  methought  that  they  stood  but  littie  chance  of 
saving  my  Lady  Castlemaine  in  the  end.  The  crowd 
had  guessed  their  purpose  already,  and  were  quite 
ready  to  give  chase.  Tne  Chairmen  with  their  heavy 
burden  could  ba  no  match  against  them  in  a  race,  and 
the  final  capture  of  the  unfortunate  woman  was  only 
now  a  question  of  time. 

'T^HEN  suddenly  I  gave  a  gasp.  Of  a  truth  I  could 
scarce  believe  in  what  I  saw.  Let  me  try  and  put 
the  picture  clearly  before  you,  dear  Mistress;  for  in 
truth  You  would  have  Icved  to  see  it  as  I  did  then. 
About  half  a  dozen  Watchman  had  by  great  exertion 
succeeded  in  turning  the  corner  of  our  st  e  t.  They 
were  heading  towards  us  with  only  a  co  nparatively 
small  knot  of  ro'sterers  to  contend  against,  and  the 
panting,  struggling  Chairmen  with  the  sedan  chair 
were  immediately  behind  them. 

As  far  as  I  cou  d  see,  tha  crowd  had  not  expected 
this  Manoeuvre,  and  the  i-udden  turning  cff  of  their 
prey  at  right  angles  disconcerted  the  foremost  among 
thcni,  for  the  space  of  a  second  cr  two.  This  ga"e  the 
Chairmen  a  brief  start  up  the  street.  But  the  very 
next  moment  the  crowd  realized  the  situation,  and  with 
a  wild  war-cry,  turned  to  give  chase,  when  a  Man 
suddenly  steppe:!  cut  from  nowhere  ir.  particular  that 
I  could  see,  unless  it  was  from  the  "Cock"  tavern,  and 
stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  street  between  tvvo  posts,  all 
alone,  facing  the  mob. 

His  appearance,  I  imagine,  had  been  so  unexpected 
as  well  as  so  sudden,  that  the  young  R  isteiers  in  the 
front  of  the  crowd  paused — like  a  crowd  always  will 
when  something  totally  unexpected  doth  occu-.  The 
Man,  o.!"  course,  had  his  back  towards  us,  but  I  had 
already  recognized  him,  nor  was  I  surprised  that  his'  | 
appearance  did  have  the  effect  of  the  checking  for  an 
instant  that  spirit  of  mischief  which  was  animating 
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the  throng.  Lady  Barbara  and  the  young  Gentlemen 
at  the  other  window  were  even  more  astonished  than 
I  at  this  'Aholly  unforeseen  occurrence.  They  could 
not  under.stand  the  sudden  checking  of  the  rioters  and 
the  comparative  silence  which  fell  upon  the  forefront 
of  their  ranks. 

"What  does  it  all  mean?"  my  Lord  Stour  exclaimed. 

"A  man  between  the  chair  and  !ts  pursuers."  Lord 
Douglas  said  in  amazement. 

"Who  is  it?"  queried  Lady  Barbara. 

"Not  a  Gentleman,"  rejoin; d  Lord  Douglas;  "for  he 
would  net  thus  stop  to  parley  with  so  foul  a  mob. 
Meseems  I  know  the  figure,"  he  added,  and  kar.ed  st  11 
further  out  of  the  window,  the  better  to  take  in  the 
whole  of  the  amazing  scene.  "Yes 
It  is " 

Here  Mistress  Euphrosine's  cry  of  horror  broka  in 
upon  us  all. 

"Alas!"  she  ejaculated  piously.  "Tis  that  reprob;te 
Brother  of  mine!" 

"So  it  is!"  added  Mr.  Baggs  drily.  "'Tis  m:et  ha 
should  raise  his  voica  in  defence  of  that  baggage." 

"But,  who  is  it?"  insisted  my  Lord  Stour  im- 
patiently. 

"Why,  Betterton  the  Actor,"  replied  Lord  Douglas 
with  a  laugh.     "Do  you  not  know  him?" 

"Only  from  seeing  him  on  the  stage,"  said  the 
other.  Then  he  added:  "An  Actor  confro.it.ng  a 
mob!    By  gad!    the  fellow  hath  plu;k!" 

"He  knows,"  protssted  Mr.  Baggs  acidly,  "that  the 
mob  will  not  hurt  him.  He  hath  so  oft  made  them 
laugh  that  they  look  upon  him  as  one  of  thems-lves." 

"Listen!"  said  Lady  Barbara.  'You  can  hear  him 
speak  quite  plainly." 

Whereupon  they  all  Ldcame  silent. 


A  LL  this,  of  course,  had  occurred  in  far  less  tire 
^  than  it  takes  to  tfescribe.  Not  more  than  a  few 
seconds  had  gone  by  since  first  I  saw  Mr.  Betterton 
ctep  out  from  Nowhere  in  particular  into  the  Streat. 
But  his  interposition  had  given  my  Lady  Castlem^.ins's 
chairmen,  and  also  the  Watchmen  who  were  guarding 
her,  a  distinct  advance.  They  were  makin;?  the  nost 
of  the  respite  by  hurrying  up  our  street  as  fast  as 
they  were  able,  even  while  the  crowd — that  portion  of 
it  that  stood  nearest  to  Mr.  Betterton  and  could  hear 
his  voice — brake- into  a  loud  laugh  at  some  sally  of  his 
which  had  apparently  caught  their  fancy. 

From  the  distance  the  cry  was  raised:  "To  the 
pillory,  the  Castlen.a  ne!" 

It  was  at  this  point  that  my  Lady  Barbara  bade 
everyone  to  listen,  so  that  we  all  could  hear  Mr. 
Betterton's  rich  and  powerful  voice  quite  plainly. 

"Come,  come,  friends!"  he  was  saying;  "the  LaJy 
will  get  there  without  your  help  some  day,  I'll  warrant. 
Aye!  and  further  too,  an  the  Devil  gives  her  her  due! 
Now,  now,"  he  continued,  when  crias  and  murmurs, 
boos  and  hisses,  strove  to  interrupt  him.  "You  are 
not  going  to  hiss  a  hard-working  Actcr  off  tha  st  ge 
like  this.  Do,  in  the  name  of  sport,  which  every 
sound-minded  Englishman  loves,  after  all, 
await  a  fitter  opportunity  for  molesting  a  de- 
fenceless woman.  What  say  you  to  adjourning 
to  the  'Cook'  tavern?  where  mine  Host  hath 
just  opened  a  new  cask  of  the  most  delicious 
beer  you  have  ever  tasted.  There's  a  large 
room  at  the  back  of  the  bar — you  know  it. 
Well!  every  one  who  goes  there 
now — and  there's  room  for 
three  or  four  hundred  of  you — 
can  drink  a  pint  of  that  beer  at 
my  expense.  What  say  you, 
friends?  Is  it  not  better  than  to 
give  chase  to  a  pack  of  Watch- 
men and  a  pair  of  liveried 
Chairmen  who  are  already  as 
scared  as  rabbits?  See!  they 
are  fnst  disappearing  up  the 
.street.  Come!  who  will  take  a 
pint  of  beer  at  the  invitation  of 
Tom  Betterton?  You  know 
him!  Is  he  not  a  jolly,  good 
fellow?  .  ■.  .  ." 

Of  course  he  did  not  deliver 
this  speech  uninterruptedly.  It 
was  only  snatches  of  it  that 
came  to  our  ear.  But  we  Listen- 
ers soon  caught  the  drift  of  it, 
and  watched  its  reception  by  the 
crowd.  Well!  the  fire-eaters 
gradually  cooled  down.  The 
prospect  of  the  ale  at  the 
"Cock"  caused  many  a  smack  of 
the  lips,  which  in  its  turn 
smothered  the  cries  of  rage  and 
vituperation.  Anon  One  "could 
perceiv*     one      forearm      after 


another  drawn  with  anticipatory  pleasure  across  lips 
that  had  ceased  to  boo. 

Just  then,  too,  Heaven  interposed  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit  in  the  form  of  a  few  drops  of  heavy  rain,  pre- 
saging a  storm.  The  next  moment  the  stampede  in 
the  direction  of  the  "Cock"  tavern  had  bagun,  wh  1st 
ray  Lady  Castelmaine's  Chairmen  trudged  unmolested 
past  our  door. 

My  Lord  Stour  gave  a  loud  laugh. 

'"Twas  well  thought  on,"  he  exclaimed.  "The 
Mountebank  hath  found  a  way  to  stop  the  rabble's 
howls,  whilst  my  Lady  Baggage  finds  safety  in 
flight." 

But  Lady  Barbara  added  thoughtfully:  "Methinks 
by  gad ! 'twas  plucky  to  try  and  defend  a  Woman  single- 
handed." 

IV 


T  WATCHED  the  turbulent  throng,  filing  now  in 
*■  orderly  procession  through  the  hospitably  open 
doors  of  the  "Cock"  tavern.  Mr.  Betterton  remained 
for  awhile  standing  at  the  dnor,  marshalling  the  more 
obstreperous  of  his  invit:d  gue  t5  and  parleying  with 
Mr.  Barraclcugh,  the  host  of  the  "Cock" — no  dcubt 
making  arrangements  for  the  quenching  of  three  or 
four  hundred  thirsts  at  his  expense.  Then  he  sud- 
denly turned  on  his  heel  and  came  up  the  Street.  Lord 
Douglas  gave  cne  of  his  rough,  grating  laughs,  and 
said : 

"So  now  I  see  that,  like  a  wise  man,  Mr.  Betterton 
mistrusts  his  popularity  and  proposes  to  seek  refuge 
from  his  ebullient  friends." 

"I  believe,"  said  Mistress  Euphrosine  to  her  Lord  in 
?n  awed  whisper;  "I  believe  that  Thomas  is  coming 
hei-e." 

Which  possibility  greatly  disconcerted  Mr.  Bagg~. 
He  became  quite  agitated,  and  exclaimed  fussily: 

"I'll   not  have  him   here I'll   not Not 

while  her  Ladyship  is  here I'll  net  allow  iti" 

"And  pray  why  net,  Mr.  Notary?"  Lady  Barbara 
put  in  haught'ly.  "Mr.  Betterton  sups  twice  a  we;k 
with  His  Majesty.  Surely  then  you  may  invite  him 
witl-.out  shame  under  your  roof!" 

"And  I've  never  seen  the  great  Actor  close  to,"  re- 
marked Lord  Stour  lightly.  "I've  oft  marvelled  what 
he  was  like  in  private  life." 

"Oh!"  said  Lord  Douglas,  with  a  distinct  note  of 
acerbity  in  his  voice,  "he  is  just  like  any  other  Fe  low 
cf  his  degree.  These  mountebanks  have  of  late 
thought  themselves  So"^eb;dies,  just  because  'tis  the 
fashion  for  Gentlemen  to  write  plays  and  to  go  to  the 
Theatre.  My  Lord  Rochester,  Sir  Georga  Ethercge 
and  the  others  have  so  spoilt  them  by  going  about 
constantly  with  them,  that  the  Fellows  scarce  know 
their  place  now.  This  man  Betterton  is  the  worst  of 
the  let.     He  makes  love  to  the  Ladies  of  th?  Court,  for- 


gets that  he  is  naught  but  a  Rogue  and  a  Vagabond 
and  not  worthy  to  be  seen  in  the  company  of  Gentle- 
men. Oh !  I've  oft  had  an  itching  to  lay  a  stick  across 
the  shoulders  of  some  of  these  louts!" 

I  would  that  I  could  convey  to  you,  dear  Mistress, 
the  tone  of  spite  wherewitli  Lord  Douglas  spoke  at 
this  moment,  or  the  look  of  contempt  which  for  the 
moment  quite  disfigured  his  good-looking  face.  That 
he  had  been  mad«  aware  at  some  time  of  Mr.  Better- 
ton's  admiration  for  Lady  Barbara  became  at  once  ap- 
parent to  me,  also  that  he  looked  upon  that  admira- 
tion as  a  presumption  and  an  insult. 
■  I  was  confirmed  in  this  supposition  by  the  look  which 
he  gave  then  and  there  to  his  Sister,  a  look  which 
caused  her  to  blush  to  the  very  roots  of  her  hair.  I 
fancy,  too,  that  he  also  whispered  something  on  that 
subject  to  my  Lord  Stour,  for  a  dark  frown  of  anger 
suddenly  appeared  upon  the  latter's  Face  and  he  mut- 
tgred  an  angry  and  rough  ejaculation. 

As  for  me,  I  am  an  humble  Clerk,  a  peaceful  Citi- 
zen and  a  practising  Christian;  but  just  at  that  mom- 
ent I  felt  that  I  hated  Lord  Douglas  Wychwoode  and 
his  Friend  with  a  bitter  and  undying  hatred. 


ItMlerbm   wnk  on   ont  knM  b«f*ra  hart  hte  aallaw  vote* 


\/f  ESEEMED  as  if  the  air  within  the  room  had  be- 
^  come  surcharged  with  a  subtle  and  heady  fluid 
akin  to  an  Intoxicant,  so  many  Passions  were  evsn 
then  warring  in  the  innermost  hearts  of  us  all.  The'-e 
vi-as  Hatred  and  Spite,  and  Fervour  and  Love.  We 
were  all  of  us  alive  at  that  moment,  if  you  know  what 
I  mean.  We  were  Individuals  who  fe't  and  thought 
individually  and  strongly;  not  just  the  mere  sheep- 
like creatures  swayed  hither  and  thither  by  the  modes 
and  exigencies  of  the  hour.  And  I  can  assure  you  that 
even  then,  when  we  heard  Mr.  Betterton's  quick  step 
ascending  the  stairs,  we  all  held  cur  breath  and  watch- 
ed the  door  as  if  something  Supernatural  was  about  to 
be  revealed  to  us. 

The  next  moment  that  door  was  thrown  opan  and 
Mr.  Betterton  appeared  upon  the  thrsshold. 

Ah!  if  only  you  had  seen  him  then.  Mistress,  your 
heart  would  have  rejoiced,  just  as  mine  did,  at  the 
sight.  Personally,  I  could  never  tell  You  if  Mr.  Bet- 
terton is  tall  or  short,  handsome  or  ill-favoured;  all 
that  I  know  is  that  when  he  is  in  a  room  you  cannot 
look  at  anyone  else;  he  seems  to  dwarf  every  other 
Alan  by  the  Picturesqueness  of  his  Personality. 

And  now — oh!  You  should  have  seen  him  a,s  he  stocd 
there,  framed  in  the  doorway,  the  grey  afternoon  light 
of  this  dull  September  day  falling  full  upon  his  fac?, 
with  those  glittering  eyes  of  his  and  the  kindly,  firm 
mouth,  round  which  there  slowly  began  to  spread  a 
gently  mocking  smile.  He  was  richly  dressed,  as  was 
his  wont,  with  priceless  lace  frills  at  throat  and  wrists, 
and  his  huge  periwig  set  off  to  perfection  the  nob'l'ty 
of  his  brow. 

With  one  swift  gaze  round 
the  room,  he  had  taken  in  the 
full  situation.  You  know  your- 
self, dear  Mistress,  what  mar- 
vellous powers  of  intuition  he 
has.  IJis  glance  swept  over 
Lady  Barbara's  exquisite  come- 
liness, her  somewhat  flurried 
mien  and  wide,  inquisitive 
eves;  over  Lord  Douglas,  sullen 
and  contemptuous;  my  Lord 
Stour,  wrathful  and  suspicious; 
Mistress  Euphrosine  and  Mr. 
Baggs,  servile  and  tremulous.  I 
doubt  not  that  his  keen  eyes  had 
also  spied  me  watching  his 
every  movement  from  lnhlnd 
the  screen. 

The  mocking  smile  bruinRiuu 
upon  his  face.  With  one  shape- 
ly leg  extended  forward,  his 
right  arm  holding  his  hat,  his 
arm  executing  a  superb  flourish, 
he  swept  to  the  assembled  com- 
pany an  elaborate  bow. 

"My  Lords,  your  servant,"  he 
said.  Then  bowed  more  gravely 
to  Lady  Barbara  and  added 
with  a  tone  of  subtle  and  flatter- 
ing deference:  "I  am  as  al- 
ways your  Ladyship's  most 
humble  and  most  devoted  slave." 
Whereupon  her  Ladyship 
swept  him  one  of  those  graceful 
c-urtsios  which  I  understand 
have  bi'comc  the  mode  in 
fn.shionablc  Society  of  late. 
But  the  young  Gentlemen  seem- 
.nd«l  und.r  .nd  c.rr..in..  CcntiHved  on  page  62 
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THEY  had  not  been  playing  more  than  half-an- 
hour  when  Bulldog  Carney  felt  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  game.  Perhaps  it  was 
that  he  was  overtired — that  he  should  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  first  bed  he  had  seen  in  a  month, 
for  he  had  just  come  in  off  the  trail  to  Bucking  Horse, 
the  little,  old,  worn-out  mining  town,  perched  high 
in  the  Rockies  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  border. 

From  the  very  first  he  had  been  possessed  of  a 
mental  unrest  now  habitual  with  him  at  poker.  His 
adventurous  spirit  had  always  found  a  risk,  a  high 
stake,  an  absolute  sedative;  it  steadied  his  nerve — 
gave  him  a  concentrated  enjoyment  of  pulled-together 
mental  force.  But  to-night,  there  was  a  scent  of  evil 
in  the  room. 

A  curious  room,  too,  in  which  to  be  playing  a  game 
of  poker  for  high  stakes,  for  it  was  the  Mounted 
Police  shack  at  Bucking  Horse.  But  Sergeant  Black 
was  away  on  patrol,  or  over  at  Fort  Steel,  and  at 
such  times  the  key  of  the  log  barracks  was  left  with 
Seth  Long  at  his  hotel,  the  Gold  Nugget.  And  it  was 
Seth  who  had  suggested  that  they  play  in  the  police 
shack  rather  than  in  a  room  of  the  hotel. 

Carney  could  not  explain  to  himself  why  the  dis- 
trust, why  the  feeling  that  everj'thing  was  not  on  the 
level;  but  he  had  a  curious  conviction  that  someone  in 
the  party  knew  every  time  he  drew  cards  just  what 
was  in  his  hand;  that  some  one  always  over-mastered 
him;  and  this  was  a  new  sensation  to  Bulldog,  for  if 
there  ever  was  a  "poker  face"  he  owned  it.  His  steel- 
gray  eyes  were  as  steady,  as  submerged  to  his  will, 
as  the  green  on  a  forest  tree.  And  as  to  the  science 
of  the  game,  with  its  substructure  of  nerve,  he  pos- 
sessed it  in  excelsis. 

He  watched  each  successive  dealer  of  the  cards  un- 
obtrusively; watched  hand  after  hand  dealt,  and  knew 
that  every  card  had  been  slipped  from  the  top;  that 
the  shuffle  had  been  clean,  a  whispering  riffle  without 
catch  or  trick;  and  the  same  pack  was  on  the  table 
that  they  had  started  with.  He  had  not  lost  anything 
to  speak  of — and  here  was  the  hitch,  the  enigma  of  it: 
once  he  felt  that  a  better  hand  than  his  own  had  been 
deliberately  lain  down  where  he  had  raised;  another 
time  he  had  been  called  when  a  raise  would  have  cost 
him  dear,  for  he  was  overheld;  twice  he  had  been 
raised  out  of  it  before  the  draw.  He  felt  that  this 
had  been  done  simply  to  keep  him  out  of  those  hands; 
and   both  times   the   Stranger  had   lost  heavily. 

SETH  LONG  had  won;  but  to  suspicion  that  Seth 
Long  could  manipulate  a  card  was  to  imagine 
a  glacier  dancing  a  can-can.  Seth  was  all  thumbs;  his 
mind,  so  to  speak,  was  all  thumbs. 

Cranford,  the  Mining  Engineer,  was  different.  He 
was  mentality  personified;  that  curious  type;  high 
velocity,  delicately  balanced,  his  physical  structure  of 
the  flexible  tenuous  quality  of  spring  steel.  He  might 
be  a  dangerous  man  if  roused.  Beneath  the  large 
dome  of  his  thin  Italian-pale  face  were  dreamy  black 
eyes.  He  was  hard  to  place.  He  was  a  mining  en- 
gineer without  a  mine  to  manage.  He  was  somewhat 
of  a  promoter — of  restless  activity.  He  was  in  Buck- 
ing Horse  on  some  sort  of  a  mine  deal  about  which 
Carney  knew  nothing.  If  he  had  been  a  gambler 
Carney  would  have  considered  him  the  author  of  the 
unrest  that  hung  so  evilly  over  the  game. 

Shipley  was  a  bird  of  passage,  at  present  nesting 
in  the  Gold  Nugget  Hotel.  Carney  knew  of  him  just 
as  a  machinery  man,  a  seller  of  compressed-air  drills, 
etc.,  on  commission.  He  was  also  a  gambler  in  mine 
shares,  for  during  the  game  he  had  told  of  a  clean- 
up he  had  made  on  the  "Gray  Goose"  stock.  The  Gray 
Goose  mine  was  an  ill-favored  bird,  for  its  stock  had 
had  a  crooked  manipulation.  Shipley's  face  was  not 
confidence-inspiring;  its  general  contour  suggested  the 
head-piece  of  a  hawk,  with  its  avaricious  curve  to  the 
beak.    His  metallic  eyes  were  querulous;  holding  little 


of   the    human 

o  o  k.        His 
hands     had 
caught    Car- 
ney's      eye 
when   he   came 
in  to  the  shack 
first  and  drew 
oflF    a    pair    of 
gloves.      The  fingers 
were  long,  and  flex- 
ible,    and    soft-skin- 
ned. The     gloves 
were  the  disquieting 
exhibit,    for    Carney 
had  known  gamblers 
who  wore  kid  cover- 
ings  on  their  hands 
habitually     to     pre- 
serve   the    sensitive- 
ness  of   their   finger 
tips.      He    also    had 
known     gamblers 
who,  ostensibly,   had 
a    reputable    occupa- 
tion. 

If  the  Stranger  had  been  winning  Carney  wouldn't 
have  been  so  ready  to  eliminate  him  as  the  villain  of 
the  play.  He  was  almost  more  difficult  to  allocate  than 
Cranford.  He  was  well  dressed— too  well  dressed  for 
unobservation.  His  name  was  Hadley,  and  he  was 
from  New  York.  Beyond  the  fact  that  he  had  six 
thousand  dollars  in  Seth  Long's  iron  box,  and  drank 
somewhat  persistently,  little  was  known  of  him.  His 
conversation  was  almost  entirely  limited  to  a  boyish 
smile,  and  an  invitation  to  anybody  and  everybody  to 
"have  a  small  sensation,"  said  sensation  being  a  drink. 
Once  his  reticence  slipped  a  cog,  and  he  said  something 
about  a  gold  mine  up  in  the  hills  that  a  man,  Tacoma 
Jack,  was  going  to  sell  him.  That  was  what  the  six 
thousand  was  for;  he  was  going  to  look  at  it  with 
Tacoma,  and  if  it  were  as  represented,  make  the  first 
payment  when  they  returned. 

yyATCHING  the  Stranger  riffle  the  cards  and  deal 
them  with  the  quiet,  easy  grace  of  a  club-man, 
the  sensitive  tapering  fingers  slipping  the  paste  across 
the  table  as  softly  as  the  falling  of  flower  petals,  Car- 
ney was  tempted  to  doubt,  but  lifting  his  gray  eyes  to 
the  smooth  face,  the  boyish  smile  laying  bare  an  even 
set  of  white  teeth,  he  changed,  muttering  inwardly, 
"Too  much  class." 

It  was  puzzling;  there  was  something  wrong;  the 
game  was  too  erratic  for  finished  poker  players;  the 
spirit  of  uncertainty  possessed  them  all;  the  drawing 
to  fill  was  unethical,  wayward.  Even  when  Carney 
had  laboriously  built  up  a  queen-full,  inwardly  some- 
thing whispered:  "What's  the  use?  If  there  are  bet- 
ter cards  out  you'll  lose;  if  not  you'll  win  little." 

Carney's  own  fingers  were  receptive,  and  he  had 
carefully  passed  them  over  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
cards  many  times;  he  could  swear  there  was  no  mark 
of  identification,  no  pin  pricks.  The  pattern  on  the 
back  of  the  cards  could  contain  no  geometric  key,  for 
it  was  remarkably  simple;  seven  blue  doves  were  in 
flight  across  a  blue  background  that  was  cross 
hatched. 

Then,  all  at  once,  he  discovered  something.  The 
curve  of  the  doves'  wings  were  all  alike — almost.  In  a 
dozen  hands  he  had  it.  It  was  an  artistic  vagary;  the 
right  wing  of  the  middle  dove  was  the  thousandth 
part  of  an  inch  more  acutely  angled  on  the  ace ;  on  the 
king  the  right  wing  of  the  second  dove  to  the  left. 

It  would  have  taken  a  tuition  of  probably  three  days 
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for  a  man  to  memorize  the  whole  system,  but  it  was 
there — which  was  the  main  thing.  And  the  next  most 
important  factor  was  that  somebody  at  the  table  knew 
the  system.    Who  was  it? 

Seth  had  won;  but  a  strong  run  of  luck  could  have 
accounted  for  that,  and  Seth  as  a  gambler  was  a  joke. 
The  Stranger,  if  he  were  a  super-crook,  hiding  behind 
that  juvenile  smile,  would  be  quite  capable  of  this 
interesting  chicanery — but  he  had  lost.  j| 

Cranford,  the  Engineer,  who  had  played  with  the  I 
consistent  conservativeness  of  a  man  sitting  in  bad 
luck,  was  two  hundred  loser.  The  man  of  machinery, 
Shipley,  was  two  hundred  to  the  good;  he  had  played  a 
forcing  game,  and  but  for  having  had  two  flushes  beat- 
en by  Seth  would  have  been  a  bigger  winner.  These 
two  flushes  had  troubled  Carney,  for  Shipley  had 
drawn  two  cards  each  hand.  Either  he  was  in  great 
luck,  or  knew  something. 

Carney  debated  this  extraordinary  thing.  His 
courage  was  so  exquisite  that  he  never  made  a  mis- 
take through  over-jealousness  in  the  fomenting  of 
trouble;  the  easy  way  was  always  the  brave  way,  he 
believed.  In  the  West  there  was  no  better  key  to 
let  loose  loeked-up  passion  than  to  accuse  men  of  cheat- 
ing at  cards;  it  was  the  last  ditch  at  which  even  cow- 
ards drew  and  shot.  He  took  a  handkerchief  from  his 
pocket,  wiped  his  eyes,  and  dropped  it  into  his  lap.  At 
the  next  hand  he  looked  at  his  cards,  ran  them  to- 
gether on  the  very  edge  of  tho  table,  dropped  one  into 
the  handkerchief,  placed  the  other  four,  neatly  com- 
pacted, into  the  discard,  and  said,  "I'm  out!" 

Then  he  wiped  his  eyes  again  with  the  handkerchief, 
and  put  it  back  in  his  packet. 

A  T  the  third  deal  somebody  discovered  that  the  pack 
■^  *  was  shy — a  card  was  missing.  Investigation 
showed  that  it  was  the  ace  of  hearts. 

A  search  on  the  floor  failed  to  discover  the  ace. 

The  irritation  caused  by  this  incident  was  subdued. 

"I'll  slip  over  to  the  hotel  and  get  another  pack/' 
Seth  Long  suggested,  gathering  up  the  cards  and  put- 
ting them  in  his  pocket. 

From  the  time   Carney  had   discovered  the  erratic 
curve  to  the  doves'  wings  he  had  been  wanting  to  ask,  I    ' 
"Who   owns   these   cards?"   but   had   realized   that   it 
would  have  led  to  other  things:     now  the  query  had 
answered  itself — they  were  Seth's  evidently.  I   if 
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'T'HIS  decided  Carney,  and  he  said:  "I'm  tired — I've 
had  a  long  ride  to-day." 

He  stacked  up  his  chips  and  added:  "I'm  shy  a 
hundred." 

He  slid  five  twenty  dollar  gold  pieces  on  to  the  table, 
iiid  stood  up  yawning. 

"I  think  I'll  quit,  too,"  Cranford  said.  "I've  played 
like  a  wooden  man.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  haven't 
enjoyed  the  game — don't  know  what's  the  matter  with 
me." 

"I'm  winner,"  Shipley  declared,  "sc  I'll  stick  with 
the  game;  but  right  now  I'd  rather  shove  the  two 
hundred  into  the  pot  and  cut  for  it  ihnn  turn  another 
card,  for  to  play  one  round  with  a  card  shy  is  a 
hoodoo  to  me.  I've  got  a  superstition  about  it.  It's 
come  my  way  twice,  and  each  time  there's  been  hell." 

The  boyish  smile  that  had  been  hovering  about 
Hadley's  lips  suddenly  gave  place  to  a  hard  sneer,  and 
he  said:  "I'm  loser  and  I  don't  want  to  quit.  The 
game  is  young,  and,  gentlemen,  you  know  what  that 
means." 

Shipley's  black  brows  drew  together,  and  he  turned 
a  the  speaker: 

"I  haven't  got  your  money,  mister;  your  losin'  has 

been  to  Seth.     I  don't  like  your  yap  a  little  bit.     I'll 

'it  the  cards  cold  for  a  thousand  now,  or  I'll  make  you 

present  of  the  two  hundred  if  you  need  it." 

Carney's  quiet  voice  hushed  into  nothingness  a  damn 
that  had  issued  from  Hadley's  lips;  he  was  saying: 
"You  two  gentlemen  can't  quarrel  over  a  game  of 
cards  that  I've  sat  in;  T  don't  think  you  want  to,  any- 
way. We'd  better  just  put  the  game  off  till  to-morrow 
night" 

"We  can't  do  that,"  Seth  objected,  "I've  won  Mr. 
Hadley's  money,  and  if  he  wants  to  play  I've  got  to 
stay  with  him.  We'll  square  up  and  start  fresh.  Any- 
body wants  to  draw  cards  sets  in,  them  as  don't,  quits." 

"I've  got  to  have  my  wallet  out  of  your  box,  Seth,  if 
we're  to  settle  now;  besides  I  want  another  sensation — 
this  bottle's  dry,"  Hadley  advised. 

"I'll  bring  over  the  cards,  your  wad,  and  another 
bottle,"  Long  said  as  he  rose. 

In  three  or  four  minutes  ho  was  back  again,  pulled 
the  cork  from  a  bottle  of  Scotch  whisky,  and  they 
all  drank. 

Then,  after  passing  a  leather  wallet  over  to  Hadley, 
he  totalled  up  the  accounts. 
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Hadley  was  twelve  hundred  loser. 

He  took  from  the  wallet  this  amount  in  large  bills, 
passed  them  to  Seth,  and  handed  the  wallet  back  say- 
ing, with  the  boy's  smile  on  his  lips:  "Here,  banker, 
put  that  back  in  your  pocket — you're  responsible. 
There's  forty-eight  hundred  there  now.  If  I  put  it  in 
my  pocket  I'll  probably  forget  it,  and  hang  the  coat 
on  my  bed-post." 

Seth  passed  two  hundred  across  to  Shipley,  saying: 
"That  squares  you." 

Cranford  had  shoved  his  chips  in  with  an  I.O.U.  for 
two  hundred  dollars,  saying:  "I'll  pay  that  to-morrow. 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  pall-bearer  at  a  funeral.  When 
a  man  is  gloomy  he  shouldn't  sit  into  any  game  bigger 
than  checkers." 

Seth  now  drew  from  a  pocket  two  packs  of  cards — 
the  blue-doved  cards  and  a  red  pack;  then  he  returned 
the  blue  cards  to  his  pocket. 

Carney  viewed  this  performance  curiously.  He  had 
been  wondering  intently  whether  the  new  pack  would 
be  the  same  as  the  one  with  the  blue  doves.  The  red 
cards  carried  a  different  design,  a  simple  leafy  scroll, 
and  Carney  washed  his  mind  of  the  whole  oblique 
thing,  mentally  absolving  himself  from  further  inter- 
est. 

Seth  shuffled  the  new  cards,  face  up,  to  take  out  the 
joker;  having  found  it,  he  tore  the  card  in  two,  threw 
it  on  the  floor,  and  asked:  "Now,  who's  in?" 

"I'll  play  for  one  hour,"  Shipley  said,  with  an  ag- 
gressive crispness:  "Then  I  quit,  win  or  lose;  if  that 
doesn't  go  I'll  put  the  two  hundred  on  the  table,  to  Mr. 
Hadley's  6ne  hundred,  and  cut  for  the  pot." 

Curiously  this  only  raised  the  boy's  smile  on  Had- 
ley's face,  but  inflamed  Seth.  He  turned  on  Shipley 
with  a  coarse  raging: 

"You  talk  like  a  man  lookin'  for  trouble,  mister. 
Why  the  hell  don't  you  sit  into  the  game  or  take  your 
little  bag  of  marbles  and  run  away  home?" 

"I'm  going,"  Carney  declared  noisily.  "My  advice 
to  you  gentlemen  is  to  cut  out  the  unpleasantness,  and 
play  the  game." 

Somewhat  sullenly  Shipley  checked  an  angry  retort 
that  had  risen  to  his  lips,  and,  reaching  for  the  rack 
cf  poker  chips,  started  to  build  a  little  pile  in  front  of 
him. 

/CRANFORD  followed  Carney  out,  and  though  his 
^-^  shack  lay  in  the  other  direction,  walked  with  the 
latter  to  the  Gold  Nugget.  Cranford  was  in  a  most 
depressed  mood;  he  admitted  this. 

"There  was  something  wrong  about  that  game, 
Carney,"  he  asserted.  "I  knew  you  felt  it — that's  why 
you  quit.  I  was  to  go  up  to  Bald  Rock  on  the  night 
train  to  make  a  little  payment  in  the  morning  to  se- 
cure some  claims,  but  now  I  don't  know.  I'm  sore  on 
myself  for  sitting  in.  I  guess  I've  got  the  gambling 
bug  in  me  as  big  as  a  woodchuck;  I'm  easy  when  I  hear 
the  click  of  poker  chips.  I  lose  two  hundred  there,  and 
while  generally,  it's  not  moi'e  than  a  piker's  bet  on 
anything,  just  now  I'm  trying  to  put  something  over  in 
the  way  of  a  deal,  and  I'm  runnin'  kind  of  close  to  the 
wind,  financially.  That  two  hundred  may — hell!  Don't 
think  me  a  squealer,  Bulldog.     Good  night.  Bulldog." 

Carney  stood  for  ten  seconds  watching  Cranford's 
back  till  it  merged  into  the  blur  of  the  night.  Then  he 
entered  the  hotel,  almost  colliding  with  Jeanette  Holt, 
who  put  a  hand  on  his  arm  and  drew  him  into  the 
dining-room  to  a  seat  at  a  little  table. 

"Where's  Seth?"  she  asked. 

"Over  at  the  police  shack." 

"Poker?" 

Carney  nodded. 

"Mr.  Hadley  there?" 

Again  Carney  nodded.  Then  he  asked,  "Why, 
Jeanette?" 

"I  don't  quite  know,"  she  answered  wearily.  "Seth's 
moral  fibre — if  he  has  any — is  becoming  like  a  worn- 
out  spring  in  a  clock."  Then  her  dark  eyes  searched 
Carney's  placid  gray  eyes,  and  she  asked:  "Were  you 
playing?" 

"Yes." 

The  girl  drew  her  han<l  across  her  eyes  as  if  she 
were  groping,  not  for  ideas  but  for  vocal  vehicle. 
"And  you  left  before  the  game  was  over — why?" 

"Tired." 

Jeanette  put  her  hand  on  Carney's  that  was  lying 
on  the  table.     "Was  Seth  cheating?" 

"Why  do  you  ask  that,  Jeanette?" 

"I'll  tell  you.  He's  been  playing  by  himself  in  his 
room  for  two  or  three  d.-iys.  He's  got  a  pack  of  cards 
that  I  think  are  crooked." 

"What  is  this  Shipley  like,  Jeanette?  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  he  brought  Seth  those  cards?" 

"I  don't  know,"  the  girl  answered;  "I  don't  like  him. 
He  and  Seth  have  played  together  once  or  twice." 

"They  have!   Look   here,  Jeanette,   you   must  keep 
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what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  absolutely  to  yourself,  for 
I  may  be  entirely  wrong  in  my  guess.  There  was  a 
marked  pack  in  the  game,  and  I  think  Seth  owned  it. 
This  Shipley  acted  very  like  a  man  who  was  running  a 
bluff  of  being  angry.  He  and  Seth  had  some  words 
over  nothing.  It  seems  to  me  the  quarrel  was  too 
gratuitous  to  be  genuine."' 

"You  think,  Bulldog,  that  Shipley  and  Seth  worked 
together  to  win  Hadley's  money— he  had  six  thousand 
in  Seth's  strong  box?" 

"I  can't  go  that  far,  even  to  you,  Jeanette.  But  to- 
morrow Seth  has  got  to  give  back  to  Hadley  whatever 
he  has  won.  I've  got  one  of  the  cards  in  my  pocket, 
and  that  will  be  enough." 

"But  if  he  divides  with  Shipley?" 

"Shipley  will  have  to  cough  up  the  stolen  money, 
too,  becau.se  then  the  conspiracy  will  be  proven." 

"Yes,  Bulldog.  I  guess  if  you  just  tell  them  to  hand 
the  money  back,  there'll  be  no  argument.  I  can  go  to 
bed  now  and  sleep,"  she  added,  patting  Carney's  hand 
with  her  slim  fingers.  "You  see,  if  Seth  got  the 
Stranger's  money  away  it  wouldn't  worry  him— -the 
moral  aspect,  I  mean;  but  somehow  it  makes  it  terrible 
for  me.  It's  discovering  small  evil  in  a  man — petty 
larceny,  sneak  thieving— that  pours  sand  into  a 
woman's  soul.  Good  night,  Bulldog.  I  think  if  I  were 
only  your  sister  I'd  be  quite  satisfied— quite." 

"You  are,"  Carney  said,  rising;  "we  are  seven— and 
you  are  the  other  six,  Jeanette." 

AS  a  rule  nothing  outside  of  a  tangible  actuality, 
such  as  danger  that  had  to  be  guarded  against, 
kept  Carney  from  desired  slumber;  but  after  he  had 
turned  out  his  light  he  lay  wide  awake  for  half-an- 
hour,  his  soul  full  of  the  abhorrent  repugnance  of 
Seth's  stealing. 

Carney's  code  was  such  that  he  could  shake  heartily 
by  the  hand,  or  drink  w-ith,  a  man  who  had  held  up  a 
train,  or  fought  (even  to  the  death  of  someone)  the 
Police  over  a  matter  of  whisky  or  opium  running,  if 
that  man  were  above  petty  larceny,  above  stealing  from 
a  man  who  had  confidence  in  him.  He  lay  there  suffused 
with  the  grim  satisfaction  of  knowing  how  completely 
Seth,  and  possibly  Shipley,  would  be  non-plussed  when 
they  were  forced  on  the  morrow  to  give  up  their  ill- 
gotten  gains.  That  would  be  a  matter  purely  between 
Carney  and  Seth.  The  problem  of  how  he  would  re- 
turn the  loot  to  Hadley  without  telling  him  of  the 
marked  pack,  was  not  yet  solved.  Indeed  this  little 
mental  exercise,  like  counting  sheep,  led  Carney  off 
into  the  halls  of  slumber. 

He  was  brought  back  from  the  rest  cavern  by  some- 
thing that  left  him  sitting  bolt  upright  in  bed,  correlat- 
ing the  disturbing  something  with  known  remem- 
brances of  the  noise. 

"Yes,  by  gad!     it  was  a  shot!" 

He  was  out  of  bed  and  at  the  window.  He  could 
have  sworn  that  a  shadow  had  flitted  in  the  dim 
moonlight  along  the  roadway  that  lay  beyond  the 
police  shack;  it  was  so  possible,  this  aftermath  of  card 
cheating,  a  shot  and  someone  fleeing.  It  was  a  sub- 
conscious conviction  that  caused  him  to  precipitate  him- 
self into  his  clothes,  and  slip  his  gun  belt  about  his 
waist. 

In  the  hall  he  met  Jeanette,  her  grreat  mass  of  black 
hair  rippling  over  the  shoulders  from  which  draped 
a  kimona.    The  lamp  in  her  hand  enhanced  the  ghastly 
look  of  horror  that  was  over  her  drawn  face. 
"What's  wrong,  Jeanette — was  it  a  shot?" 
"Yes!  I've  looked  into  Seth's  room — he's  not  there!" 
Without  speaking  Carney  tapped  on  a  door  almost 
opposite  his  own;  there  was  no  answer,  and  he  swung 
it  open.    Then  he  closed  it  and  whispered:    "Hadley's 
not  in,  either;  fancy  they're  still  playing." 

Jeanette  pointed  a  finger  to  a  door  farther  down  the 
hall.  Carney  understood.  Again  he  tapped  on  this 
door,  opened  it,  peered  in,  closed  it,  and  coming  back 
to  Jeanette  whispered;  "Shipley's  not  there.  Fancy  it 
must  be  all  right — they're  still  playing.  I'll  go  over  to 
the  shack." 

"I'll  wait  till  you  come  back,  Bulldog.  It  isn't  all 
right.  I  never  felt  .so  oppressed  in  my  life.  I  know 
something  dreadful  has  happened — I  know  it." 

/^ARNEY  touched  his  fingers  gently  to  the  girl's  arm, 
^  and  manufa  luring  a  smile  of  reassurance,  said 
blithely:  "You'v'-  eaten  a  slab  of  bacon,  a  la  frypan, 
girl."    Then  he    vns  gone. 

As  he  rounded  the  hotel  corner  he  could  »ee  a  lighted 
lamp  in  a  window  of  the  police  shack.  This  was  cur- 
ious; it  hurried  his  pace,  for  they  were  not  playing 
at  the  table. 

He  threw  open  the  shack  door,  and  stood  just  within, 
looking  at  what  he  knew  was  a  dead  man — Seth  Long 
sprawled  on  his  back  on  the  floor  where  he  had  tumbled 
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from  a  chair.     His  shirt  front  was  crimson  with  blood, 
just  over  the  heart. 

There  was.no  evidence  of  a  struggle;  but  the  chair 
across  the  table  from  where  Sfjth  had  sat  was  omin- 
ously pushed  back  a  little.  The  rod-backed  cards  were 
resting  on  the  corner  of  the  table  neatly  gathered 
into  a  pack. 

Cool-brained  Carney  stood  just  within  the  door, 
mentally  photographing  the  interior.  The  killing  had 
not  been  over  a  game  that  was  in  progress,  unless  the 
murderer,  with  super-cunning,  had  rearranged  the 
tableau. 

Carney  stepped  to  beside  the  dead  man.  Seth's 
p:?tol  lay  close  to  his  outstretched  right  hand.  Carney 
picked  it  up,  and  broke  the  cartridges  from  the  cylin- 
(ier;  one  was  empty;  the  barrel  of  the  gun  was  foul. 

Seth's  shirt  was  black  and  singed;  the  weapon  that 
killed  him  had  been  held  close. 

Carney's  brain,  running  with  the  swift,  silent  velo- 
city of  a  spinning  top,  again  thought;  was  the  killer 
fo  super-clever  f.hat  he  had  discharged  Seth's  gun  to 
make  it  appear  suicide? 

Subconsciously  the  marked  cards  that  probably  had 
led  up  to  this  murder  governed  Carney's  next  move. 
He  thrust  his  hand  in  the  pocket  of  the  coat  where 
Seth  had  put  the  discarded  pack — it  was  gone.  He  felt 
the  other  pocket — the  pack  was  not  there.  A  quick 
look  over  the  room,  table  and  all,  failed  to  locate  the 
missing  cards.  He  felt  the  inside  pocket  of  the  coat 
for  the  leather  wallet  that  contained  Hadley's  money 
— there  was  no  wallet. 

At  that  instant  a  sinister  feeling  of  evil  caused 
Carney  to  stiffen,  his  eyes  to  set  in  a  look  of  wariness; 
and  at  the  soft  click  of  a  boot  against  a  stone  his  gun 
was  out,  and,  without  raising,  he  whipped  about. 

The  flickering  uncertain  lamplight  picked  out  from 
the  gloom  of  the  night  in  the  open  door-way  the  face 
of  Shiplej'.  Perhaps  it  was  the  goblin  light,  or  fear, 
or  malignant  satisfaction  that  caused  Shipley's  face  to 
appear  grotesquely  contorted;  his  eyes  were  either 
gloating,  or  imbecile-tinged  by  horror. 

"My  God!  what's  happened,  Carney?"  he  asked. 
'■Don't  cover  me,  I — I " 

"Come  into  the  light,  then.''  Carney  commanded. 

In  silent  obedience  Shipley  stepped  into  the  room, 
and  Carney,  pas.-ing  to  the  door,  peered  out.  Then  hs 
closed  it,  and  dropped  his  gun  back  into  his  belt. 

"What's    happened?"    Shipley    repeated.      And    the 
.  ether,  listening  with  intensity,  noticed  that  the  speak- 
er's voice  trembled. 

"Where  have  you  come  from  just  now?"  Carney 
asked,  ignoring  the  question. 

Shipley  drew  a  hand  across  his  eyes,  as  if  he  would 
compel  back  his  wandering  thoughts,  or  would  blot 
out  the  horror  of  that  blood-smeared  figure  on  the 
floor. 

"I  went  for  a  walk,"  he  answered. 

"Why — when?"  Carney  snapped  imperiously. 

"I  quit  the  game  half-an-hour  ago,  and  thought  I'd 
walk  over  to  Cranford's  house;  the  smoking,  and  the 
drinks  had  give  me  a  headache." 

"Why  to  Cranford's  house?" 

CHIPLEY  threw  his  head  up  as  if  he  were  about  to 
"^  resent  the  crisp  cross-examining;  but  Bulldog's 
gray  eyes,  always  compelling,  were  now  fierce. 

"Well—"  Shipley  coughed— "I  didn't  like  the  looks 
of  the  game  to-night;  that  ace  being  shy — Didn't  you 
feel  there  was  something  not  on  the  level?" 

"I  didn't  take  that  walk  to  Cranford's!"  The  dead- 
liness  that  had  been  in  the  gray  eyes  was  in  the  voice 
now. 

"I  thought  that  if  Cranford  was  still  up  I'd  talk  it 
over  with  him;  he'd  lost,  and  I  fancied  he  was  sore 
on  the  game." 

"What  did  Cranford  say?" 

"I  didn't  see  him.  I  tapped  on  his  door,  and  as  he 
didn't  answer  I — I  thought  he  was  asleep  and  came 
back.  I  saw  the  door  open  here,  and — "  Shipley  hesi- 
tated. 

"Did  you  leave  Seth  and  Hadley  playing?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you  didn't  see  either  of  them  again?" 

"No." 

"Did  you  hear  a  shot?"  arid  Carney  pointed  toward 
the  bloodstained  shirt. 

Shipley  looked  at  Carney  and  seemed  to  hesitate. 
"T  heard  something  ten  minutes  ago,  but  thought  it 
was  a  door  slamming.  Where's  Hadley — have  you 
seen  him?     Were  you  here  when  this  was  done?" 

"Come  on,"  Carney  said,  "we'll  go  back  to  the  hotel 
and  round  up  Hadley." 

As  they  went  out  Carney  locked  the  door,  the  key 
being  still  in  the  lock. 

'When     the    two    men    entered    the    Gold     Nugget, 

'Carney   stepped   behind  "the' bar    and    turned    up    a 

''wail  lamp  tha:t  was  burning  low.    As  he  faced  about  he 


gave  a  start,  and  then  hui  r;ed  across  the  room  to 
where  a  figure  huddled  in  one  of  the  big  wooden  arm- 
chairs. It  was  Hadley — sound  asleep,  or  pretending 
to  be. 

When  Carney  shook  him  the  sleeper  scrambled 
drunkenly  to  his  feet  blinking.  Then  the  boy  smile 
flitted  foolishly  over  his  lips,  and  he  mumbled:  "I  say, 
how  long  've  I  been  asleep — where's  Seth?" 

"What  are  you  doing  here  asleep?"  Carney  asked, 
the  crisp  incisiveness  of  his  voice  wakening  completely 
the  rather  fogged  man. 

"I  sat  down  to  wait  for  Seth.  Guess  the  whisky 
made  me  skepy — ^had  a  little  too  much  of  it." 
"Where  did  you  leave  Seth — how  long  ago?" 
"Over  at  the  police  shark ;  we  quit  the  game  and 
Seth  said  he'd  tidy  up  for  fear  the  Sergeant'd  bo  back 
in  the  morning — throw  out  the  empty  bottles,  and  pick 
up  the  cigar  stubs  and  matches,  kind  of  tidy  up.  I 
came  on  to  go  to  bed  and — "  Hadley  spoke  haltingly, 
as  though  his  memory  of  his  progress  was  still  befog- 
gsd — "when  I  got  here  I  remembered  that  he'd  got 
my  wallet,  and  thought  I'd  sit  down  and  wait  so's  to 
be  sure  he  didn't  forget  to  put  it  back  in  the  iron 
box." 

"Did  you  have  a  row  with  Seth  when  you  br(  ke  up 
the  game?" 

Hadley  flushed.  He  was  in  a  slightly  stupid  condi- 
tion. During  h:'s  nap  the  whisky  had  sullenly  subsided, 
leaving  him  a  touch  maudlin,  surly. 

"I  don't  see  what  right  you've  got  to  ask  that;  I 
guess  that's  a  matter  between  two  men." 

Carney  fastened  his  piercing  eyes  on  the  speaker's, 
and  shot  out  with  startling  suddenness:  "Seth  Long 
has  been  murdered — do  you  know  that?" 
"What--what — what're  you  saying?" 
Hadley's  mouth  remained  open;  it  was  like  the  gap- 
ing mouth  of  a  gasping  fish;  his  eyes  had  baen  startled 
into  a  wide,  horrified  wonder  look. 

"Seth — murdered!"  Then  he  grinned  foolishly.  "By 
God!  you  Westerners  pull  seme  rough  stuff.  That's 
not  good  form  to  spring  a  joke  like  that;  I'm  a  tander- 
fcct,  but—" 

"Stop  it!"  Carnsy  snarled;  "do  you  think  I'm  a 
damn  fool?  Seth  has  been  shot  through  the  heart,  and 
you  were  the  last  man  with  him.  I  want  from  you  all 
you  know.  We've  got  to  catch  the  right  man,  not  the 
wrong  man — do  you  get  that,  Hadley?" 

The  fierceness  of  this  tcnic'd  the  man  with  a  hang- 
over, cleared  his  fuzzy  brain. 

"My  God!  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  I  left 
Seth  Long  at  the  police  shack,  and  I  don't  know  any- 
thing more  about  him." 

There  was  a  step  en  the  stairway.  Carney  turned 
as  Jeanette  came  through  the  door.  He  went  to  meet 
her,  and  turned  her  back  into  the  hall  where  he  said : 
"Steady  yourself,  girl.  Something  has  happened." 
"I  know — I  heard  you;  I'm  steady."  She  put  her 
hand  in  his,  and  he  pressed  it  reassuringly.  Then 
he  whispered  : 

"I'm  going  to  leave  you  with  these  two  men  while 
I  get  Doctor  Anderson,  and  1  want  you  to  see  if  either 
of  these  men  leaves  the  room,  or  attempts  to  hide  any- 
thing—^I  can't  search  them.  Do  you  understand, 
Jeanett"?" 
"Yes." 

He  came  back  to  the  room  with  the  girl  and  said  : 
"I'm  going  for  the  coroner.  Dr.  Anderson,  and  for 
your  own  sakes,  gentlemen,  I'll  ask  you  to  wait  here  in 
this  room — it  will  be  better." 
Then  he  was  gone. 

In  twenty  minutes  he  was  back  with  Dr.  Anderson. 
On  their  way  to  the  hotel  Carney  and  the  Doctor  had 
gone  in  to  the  police  shack  to  make  certain,  through 
medical  examination,  that  Seth  was  dead. 

Upon  their  entry  Jeanette  had  gone  upstairs,  the 
Doctor  suggesting  this. 

Dr.  Anderson  was  a  Scotchman,  absolute,  with  all 
that  the  name  implies  in  canny,  conservative,  stubborn 
adherence  to  things  as  they  are;  the  apparent  con- 
sistencies. 

Here  was  a  man  murdered  in  cold  blocd;  he  was  the 
only  one  to  be  considered;  he  was  the  wronged  party; 
the  others  were  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion  until,  by 
process  of  elimination,  they  had  been  cleared  of  guilt. 
So  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  Carney  had 
as  good  a  claim  as  any  of  them  to  the  title  of  assassin. 
In  the  flurry  of  it  all  Carney  had  not  thought  of 
this. 

When  the  three  stories  had  been  told.  Dr.  Anderson 
said: 

"Sergeant  Black  will  be  back  to-morrow,  I  think, 
then  we'll  take  action.  I'd  advise  yeu  gentlemen  to  re- 
main in  statu  quo,  if  I  might  use  the  term.  There's 
one  thing  that  ought  to  be  done,  though,  I  think  you'll 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  advisable  for  each  rnan's  sake. 
A  wallet  with  a  large  sum  of  money  has  disappeared 


from  the  murdered  man's  pocket,  and  as  each  one  of 
you  will  be  more  or  less  under  suspicion — I'm  speaking 
now  just  in  the  way  of  forecasting  what  that  unsym- 
pathetic individual,  the  law,  will  do — it  would  be  as 
well  for  each  of  you  to  submit  to  a  search  of  your 
person.  I  have  no  authority  to  demand  this,  but  it's 
expedient." 

To  this  the  three  agreed;  Hadley,  with  a  sort  of 
repugnance,  and  Shipley  with,  perhaps,  an  overzealous 
compliance,  Carney  thought.  There  was  no  trace  of 
the  wallet. 

Carney  had  said  nothing  about  the  missing  cards, 
but  neither  were  they  found. 

No  pistol  was  found  on  Hadley,  but  a  short-barreled 
gun  was  discovered  in  Shipley's  hip  pocket. 

The  Doctor  broke  the  weapon,  and  his  eyebrows 
drew  down  in  a  frown  ominously — there'  was  an  empty 
chamber  in  the  cylinder. 

"There're  only  five  bullets  here,"  he  said,  his  keen 
eyes  resting  on  Shipley's  face. 

"Yes,  I  always  load  it  that  way,  leaving  the  hammer 
at  the  empty  chamber;  so  that  if  it  falls  and  strikes 
on  thq  hammer  it  can't  explode." 

With  an  "Ugh-huh!"  Anderson  looked  through  the 
barrel.  It  was  of  an  indeterminate  murkiness;  this 
might  be  due  to  not  having  been  cleaned  for  a  long 
time,  or  a  recent  discharge. 

"I'd  better  retain  this  gun,  if  you  don't  mind,"  he 
said. 

CHIPLEY  agreed  to  this  readily.  Then  he  said,  in  a 
'^  hesitating,  apologetic  way  that  was  really  more 
irritating  than  if  he  had  blurted  it  out:  "Mr.  Carney, 
as  I  have  stated,  was  discovered  by  me  standing  over 
the  dead  man  with  a  gun  in  his  hand.  I  think  as  this 
point  will  certainly  be  brought  up  at  any  examination, 
that  Mr.  Carney,  in  justice  to  himself,  should  let  th? 
Doctor  exam.ine  his  weapon  to  se3  that  it  has  not 
lately  been  discharged." 

Carney  started,  for  he  fancied  there  was  a  direct 
implication  in  this.  But  the  Doctor  spoke  quickly, 
brusquelv.  "Most  certainly  he  should — I  clean  forg:t 
it." 

Carney  drew  the  gun  from  its  leather  pcckft.  brok^ 
it,  and  six  lead-nosed  .4.5  shells  rolled  on  the  table: 
not  one  of  the  shells  had  lost  its  bullet.  He  passed  the 
gun  to  Dr.  Anderson,  who,  pointing  it  toward  the  lig'ht, 
looked  thrcugh  the  barrels. 

"As  bright  as  a  silver  dollar,"  he  commented,  relief 
in  his  voice;  "I'm  glad  we  thcught  of  this." 

Carney  slipped  the  shells  back  into  the  cylinder,  and 
dropped  the  gun  into  its  holster  without  comment. 

Then  the  Doctor  said:  "We  can't  do  anything  to- 
night— vre'll  only  obliterate  any  tracks  and  lose  good 
clues.  We'll  take  it  up  in  the  morning.  You  men  have 
got  to  clear  yourselves  so  I'd  just  rest  quiet,  if  I  were 
you.  If  we  go  poking  about  we'll  have  the  whole  town 
about  our  ears.  I'm  glad  that  nobody  thought  it  worth 
while  to  investigate  if  they  heard  the  shot." 

"A  shot  in  Bucking  Horse  doesn't  mean  much," 
Carney  said,  "just  a  drunken  miner,  or  an  Indian 
playing  brave." 

It  seemed  to  Carney  that  Anderson  had  rather 
hurried  the  closing  out  of  the  matter,  that  is,  tempoi-- 
arily.  It  occurred  to  him  that  the  Scotchman's  her- 
ring-hued  eyes  were  asking  him  to  acquiesce  in  what 
was  being  done. 

Carney  lingered  when  Shipley  and  Hadley  had  gone 
to  bed. 

The  Scotch  Doctor  had  filled  a  pipe,  and  Bulldog 
noticed  that  as  he  puffed  vigorously  at  its  stem  his 
eyes  had  wandered  several  times  to  the  platoon  of 
black  bcttles  ranged  with  military  precision  behind 
the  bar. 

"I'm  tired  over  this  devilish  thing,"  Carney  re- 
marked casually,  and  passing  behind  the  bar  he 
brought  out  a  bottle  and  two  glasses,  adding,  "Would 
you  mind  joining?"' 

"I'd  like  it,  man.  Good  whisky  is  like  good  law,  a 
wee  bit  of  it  is  very  fine,  too  much  of  it  is  as  bad  as 
roguery." 

The  Doctor  quaffed  with  zest  the  liquid,  wiped  his 
lips  with  a  florid  red  handkerchief,  took  a  puff  at  the 
evil-smelling  pipe  and  said : 

"Court's  over!  A  minute  ago  I  was  'Jeffries,  the 
Hangin'  Judge,'  and  to-morrow,  as  coroner,  I'll  be  as 
veecious  no  doubt;  now,  ad  hiterini,"  (the  Doctor  was 
fond  of  a  legal  phrase),  "I'm  going  to  talk  to  you.  Bull- 
dog, as  m.an  to  man,  because  I  want  your  help  to  pin 
the  right  devil.  And,  besides,  I  have  a  soft  spot  in 
my  heart  for  Jeanette — perhaps  it's  just  her  Scotch 
name,  I'm  not  sayin'.  In  the  first  place.  Bulldog,  has 
it  struck  you  that  you're  in  fair  runnin'  to  be  selected 
as  the  man  that  killed  Seth?" 

Carney  laughed;  then  he  looked  quizzically  at  the 
speaker;  but  he, could  see  that  the  latter  was  in  dead- 
ly earnest. 
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"Mind,''  the  Doctor  resumed,  "personally  I  know  you 
didn't  do  it;  that's  because  I  know  you  devilish  well — 
you're  too  big  for  such  small-brained  acts.  But  the 
law  is  a  godless  machine;  its  way  is  like  the  way  of  a 
brick  mason — facts  are  the  bricks  that  make  the  struc- 
ture." 

"But  the  law  always  searched  for  the  motive,  and 
w-hy  should  I  kill  Seth,  who  was  more  or  less  a  friend?" 

"All  the  worse.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  more 
slayings  over  strained  friendships  than  over  the  ac- 
quisition of  gold.  But  don't  you  remember  what  that 
foul-mouthed  brute,  Kootenay  Jim,  and  when  Jean- 
ette's  brother  was  near 
lynched?" 

Carney  stared;  then  a 
little  flush  crept  over  his 
lean  tanned  face : 

"You  mean.  Doctor, 
about  Jeanette  and  my- 
self?" 

"Aye." 

Carney  nodded,  holding 
himself  silent  in  sup- 
pressed bitterness. 

"The  same  evil  mouths 
will  repeat  that,  Bulldog. 
And  here  are  the  bricks 
for  the  law's  building. 
Shipley  will  swear  that  he 
found  you  bending  ove^ 
the  murdered  man  with  a 
gun  in  one  hand  searching 
his  pockets.  And  I  no- 
ticed, though  I  didn't 
spsak  of  it,  there  was 
blood  on  your  hands." 

Startled,  Carney  looked 
at  his  fingers;  they  were 
blood-stained.  Then  he 
drew  his  gun,  saying: 
"God!  and  there's  blood  en 
this  thing,  too!" 

"There  is;  I  saw  it  on 
the  butt.  And  though  you 
broke  it  here  before  us  to- 
night to  show  that  it  had- 
n't been  discharged.  Ser- 
geant Black,  while  he's 
thick-headed,  will  perhaps 
have  wit  enough  to  say 
that  you  were  ofT  by  your- 
self when  you  came  for 
me,  and  could  have  clean- 
ed house." 

"And  that  swine,  Ship- 
ley— do  you  suppose  he 
thought  of  that  too?" 

"I  think  he  did:  I  did  at 
the  time,  though  I  said 
nothing.  You  see,  Carney 
innocent  or  guilty,  he  na- 
turally wants  to  clear 
himself  and  he  took  a 
chance.  If  he  's  innocent 
he  may  really  think  that 
you  killed  Seth,  and  hoped 
to  find  the  proof  of  it  in  a 
smudged  gun  and  an 
empty  shell;  and  if  he's 
guilty,  he  was  directing 
suspicion  towards  you, 
knowing  that  the  clean 
gun  would  be  nothing  in 
your  favor  at  the  examin- 
ation as  you  had  had  the 
opportunity  to  put  it 
right.  I  don't  like  the  in- 
cident, '  nor  the  man's 
spirit,  but  it  proves  noth- 
ing for  or  against  him.  1  expect  he's  clever  enough 
to  know  that  the  last  r  in  seen  with  a  murdered  man 
is,  de  facto,  the  slayer." 

"As  to  the  matter  of  the  gun,"  Carney  said.  "I've 
an  idea  Seth  was  Killed  with  his  own  gun.  He  was  in 
a  grouchy  mood  t:-night — he  always  was  a  damn  fool 

and  IiP  rray  have  pulled  his  gun,  in  his  usui>l  bluffing 

IV.  and  the  other  party  twisted  it  out  oi  his  hand 
and  phot  him.  I  only  heard  one  shot."  Carney  remain- 
ed silent  for  a  full  minute;  then  he  said: 

"On"  doesn't  care  to  bring  a  good  woman's  name  into 
anything  that's  evil,  but  I  fancy  I'd  better  tell  you: 
Jeanette  was  wakened  by  the  shot  that  wakened  me, 
and  we  talked  in  the  hall  before  I  went  over  to  the 
police  shack." 

"That'll  be  valuable  evidence  to  establish  your  alibi, 
Bu'ldog — in  the  ej-ea  of  the  law,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law." 


"TpHEN  the  Doctor  puffed  moodily  at  his  pipe,  and 
-*  Carney  could  read  the  writing  on  the  wall  in  the 
irritable  little  balloons  of  smoke  that  w«nt  up,  the 
Doctor's  unexpressed  meaning  that  gossips  would  say 
Jeanette  had  sworn  falsely  to  clear  him. 

Anderson  resumed: 

"Hadley  was  evidently  the  last  man  playing  cards 
with  Seth,  and  there  was  considerable  money  at  stake; 
that  he  was  still  up  when  the  murder  was  discovered 
— these  things  are  against  him.  Supposing  he  did 
shoot  Setli,  he  might  have  come  to  the  hotel,  and  seeing 
a  light  in  the  upper  hall,  and  hearing  Jeanette  mov- 
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t    was    the    muz/.lc    of    the    buckskin,    nosinfr    him     bark    into    consciounrcsa. 


ing   about,    might   have   sat   in    that   dark   corner   till 
things  had  quieted  down  before  going  to  his  room." 

"Hadley  isn't  the  kind  to  commit  murder." 

"To-night  he  was  another  kind  of  man — he  was  pret- 
ty drunk;  and  the  man  that's  drunk  is  like  an  engine 
that  had  lost  the  governing  balls — he  has  lost  con- 
trol. And  the  shock  of  the  murder  may  have  sobered 
him  enough  to  make  him  a  bit  cautious." 

"But  Shipley  was  out,  too,"  Carney  objected. 

"Aye,  ho   was;   and  he's  got  a  devilish  lame  story 
about  going  to  see  Cranford.     I  don't  like  his  face- 
it's   avariciously   vicious — he's   greedy.      But   the   law 
can't  hang  a   man   for   having   a   bad   face;   it   takes 
little  stock  in  the  physiologist's  point  of  view." 

Carney  sat  thinking  hard.  The  full  significance  of 
the  attached  possibilities  had  been  put  clearly  before 
him  by  the  astute,  canny  Scotchman,  and  he  realized 


that  it  was  friendship.     He  was  certain   the   Doctor 
suspected  Shipley. 

"I  wanted  to  get  shut  of  yon  two,"  the  Doctor  added, 
presently,  "for  you're  the  man  that  needs  to  get  this 
cleared  up,  and  you're  the  man  can  do  it,  even  as  you 
caught  Jack  the  Wolf.  Is  there  any  clue  that  we  can 
follow  up  before  the  trail  gets  cold?" 

"There  is.  Doctor.  There  was  a  pack  of  marked 
cards  in  Seth's  pocket,  and  they're  gone." 

"The  man  that  has  that  pack  is  the  murderer,"'  Doc- 
tor Anderson  declared  emphatically. 

"He  is." 

"And  the  wallet." 
"Yes." 

"TPIIEN  Carney  explained 
-^  to  the  Doctor  that  the 
marked  pack  had  evident- 
ly belonged  to  Seth,  and 
told  of  the  change  in 
cards,  and  the  possibility 
that  Shipley  had  stood  in 
with  Seth  on  the  win- 
nings, letting  the  latter  do 
all  the  dirty  work,  per- 
haps helping  Seth's  game 
along  by  raising  the  bet 
when  he  knew  that  Seth 
held    the    winning    cards. 

Again  the  Doctor  con- 
sulted his  old  briar  pipe; 
then  he  said:  "Either 
Shipley  or  somebody  was 
in  collusion  with  Seth,  you 
think?" 

"Yes." 

"If  we  could  get  that 
man—?" 

"Look  here,  Doctor," 
and  Carney  put  his  hand 
on  the  other's  knee,  "who- 
ever has  got  that  money 
will  not  try  to  take  it  out 
over  the  railroad  for  it 
was  in  fifty  dollar  bills  of 
the  Bank  of  Toronto." 

"I  comprehend;  the 
wires,  and  the  police  at 
every  important  point;  a 
search.  Aye,  aye!  What'll 
he  do.  Bulldog?" 

"It'll  go  out  over  the 
thieves'  highway,  down 
the  border  trail  to  Mon- 
tana or  rUaho." 

"My  guidness!  I  think 
you're  right.  Perhaps  be- 
fore morning  somebody 
may  be  headin'  south  with 
the  loot.  If  it's  Shipley— 
I  mean,  anybody — he  may 
have  a  colleague  to  take' 
the  money  down  over  the 
border." 

"Yes,  the  money;  he'll 
not  try  to  handle  it  in 
Canada  for  fear  of  being 
trapped  on  the  numbers." 

'  JMI^^^k.^..  "^^  ^*'"  might  not  get 

j|ji|^HHHlft^  the    murderer    after    all," 

^1^^^^^^^^^  Anderson  said  meditative- 

jI^^^^  ly;    "just    an    accomplice 

who    wouldn't   squeal." 

"No,  not  with  the  money 
ulorte  on  him  we  wouldn't 
have  just  what  I  want,  but 
whon  we  get  a  man  with 
the  marked  pack  in  his  pocket  that's  the  murderer.  It 
was  devilish  fatalism  that  made  him  take  that  pack, 
like  a  man  will  cling  to  an  old  pocket-knife;  they're 
the  tools  of  his  trade,  so  to  speak.  And  here  in  the 
mountains  he  could  not  handily  come  by  anothn-  pack, 
perhaps. 

"I  comprehend.  If  the  slayer  goes  down  that  trail 
he'll  have  the  marked  cards  with  him  still,  but  if  he 
sends  an  accomplice  the  man'U  just  have  the  money 
on  him.     V<tv  '  ..-i.-sil    r.iilliln.'," 

'T^WICF;   as   tii'jy   had    lalkcd    Carney    had    - 
^    quickly,  silently  to  the  door  at  the  foot  of  thi 
way  and  listened;  now  he  came  back,  and  loweriiig  his 
voice  said:     "I  get  you.  Doctor;  it's  devilish  square  of 
you.     I'm  clear  of  this  thing,  I  fancy,  as  you  s.iv,  in 
Continued  on  page  68 


SOLVING  the  PROBLEM  of  the  ARCTIC 


LIKE   all   of  our   Arctic   win- 
ters     the      winter      of 
^    1914-15      was      spent     in 

setting      ready     for      the     ex- 
ploratory   work    of  the    coming 

spring.      The    previous    summer 

the  Mary  Sachs  had  brought  ti 

Cape   Kellett,   at  the  northwest 

corner  of  Banks  Island,  an  outfit 

of   such   things   as  we  still  had 

left  after  the  loss  of  the  Karluk, 

but  our  good  sledges  were  gone, 

and  consequently  Captain  Bern- 
ard of  the  Mary  Sachs  occupied 

most  of  his  time  making  sledges. 

.Much  of  the  material  for  these 

was   obtained   by    dismembering 

the  ship  to  secure  the  hardwood 

and    iron.      Our   pemmican    had 

also  gone  with  the  Karluk,  and 

for   that   reason     our     steward, 

Baur,    and    others    spent    many 

hours  slicing  up  and  drying  be- 
side the  galley  stove  the  meat  cf 

polar  bears,  seals,  and  caribou, 

which  the  rest  of  us  killed  either 

at  sea  or  on  shore  and  brought 

to    the    camp.      The    Sachs  had 

not  brought    us    much    fuel,    so 

that  one  or  two  men  had  to  busy 

themselves    continually    in 

searching     up     and     down     the 

coast,  under  the  snow,  for  pieces 

of  driftwood  and  hauling  these 

home,   sometimes   a   distance   of 
fifteen  miles. 

With  this  work  going  on, 
Natkusiak  and  I  nevertheless  found  time  for  an  ex- 
ploratory crossing  of  the  south  end  of  Banks  Island. 
As  we  made  this  in  the  darkness  of  midwinter,  first- 
class  geographic  results  were  not  to  be  expected.  Our 
main  purpose  was,  in  fact,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Eskimos  whom  we  supposed  to  be  wintering  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  island.  The  suppos'.tion  that 
we  should  find  them  there  was  based  on  the  verbal 
statements  of  these  Eskimos  themselves  when,  in  ths 
spring  of  1911,  I  had  met  them  on  their  return  frcm 
Banks  Island  on  the  ice  of  Prince  Albert  Sound. 
Eskimos  may  be  as  truthful  as  any  people,  and  are  s) 
in  fact;  nevertheless  they  frequently  give  wrong  im- 
pressions to  one  another  and  to  those  most  conversant 
with  them  because  of  their  fatal  lack  cf  exact  words 
for  time  and  distance.  They  cannot  count  above  six 
and  have  to  describe  distances  by  such  indefinite  term, 
as  "not  far"  or  "very  far,"  and  with  regard  to  time 
their  vocabulary  is  almost  equally  vague.  We  now 
know  that  the  portion  of  the  winter  spent  by  them  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Banks  Island  is  not  January, 
but  March  and  April. 

Crossing    Land   in   Darkness 

pUT  not  knowing,  it  then,  we  devoted  much  of 
^  December  to  a  hazardous  crossing  of  the  moun- 
tains back  of  Nelson  Head.  The  danger  is  not  in  the 
mountains  themselves,  although  precipices  are  fre- 
quent, but  in  the  darkness  which 
makes  every  precipice  treacherous. 
Because  of  the  elevation  of  the  land 
to  perhaps  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  feet,  and  because  of  the 
open  water  which  prevails  most  win- 
ters around  the  south  end  of  the 
island,  every  breath  of  wind  that 
blows  off  the  sea  is  converted  into 
clouds  of  fog  when  it  strikes  the 
colder  hills.  The  daylight  is  negli- 
gible; and  the  moonlight,  which 
comes  to  you  commonly  enough  first 
through  clouds  that  are  high  in  the 
sky  and  lat«r  through  a  mass  of  fog 
that  immediately  envelops  your 
party,  is  a  light  which  enables  you 
to  see  your  dog-team  distinctly 
enough,  or  even  a  black  rock  that 
may  be  one  hundred  yards  away,  but 
is  scarcely  better  than  no  light  at  all 
upon  the  snow  at  your  feet.  So  far 
as  your  eyes  tell  you,  you  never  knew 
whether  you  are  going  to  step  on  a 
bank  of  snow  or  into  an  abyss. 
Walking  ahead  of  the  team  in  I'ght 
of  this  sort,  I  used  to  carry  a  pair  of 
large,  dark-colored  deerskin  mitt?ns. 


PART  v.— We  Discover  New  Land 

By 

VILHJALMUR  STEFANSSON 


Editor's  Note. — In  this  instabnent  Mr.  Slefan^- 
son's  narrative  reaches  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ai}i  stage  irith  the  story  of  his  discovery  of  large 
isla7ixls  iyi  tJie  portions  of  Arctic  Canada  previous- 
ly unexplored.  The  map  gives  a  suggestion  of  the 
location  and  size  of  these  islands  and  it  will  he 
seen  that  they  add  very  considerably  to  the  area 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  In  the  next,  and  con- 
chiding  instalment,  Mr.  Stefatisson  tells  at  great- 
er length  of  his  discoi'eries. 


After  throwing  one  of  them  about  tn  yards  ahead  of 
me,  I  would  keep  my  eyes  on  it  ti  1  I  got  within  three 
or  four  yards  and  then  throw  the  other  mitten,  so  that 
most  of  the  time  I  could  see  the  two  black  ppots  on 
the  snow  ahead  of  me  separated  by  five  or  six  yards 
of  whiteness.  When  falling  snow  or  a  blizzard  still 
further  complicated  the  situation  we  used  to  remain 
in  camp,  sometimes  two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  un- 
less we  happened  to  be  following  a  valley  where  there 
was  no  special  danger  of  falling,  but  whei-e  we  were 
merely  inconvenienced  by  walking  now  and  then 
against  the  face  of  a  cliff. 

Although  the  south  end  of  Banks  Island  where  we 
crossed  it  was  no  more  than  fifty  miles  in  diameter, 
we  undoubtedly  traveled  double  that  distance  between 
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Typical  of  S.E.  Coast  of  New  Land. 


December  22nd  and  January 
4th,  when  we  reached  the  sea  ice 
of  De  Sails  Bay.  In  another 
five  days  we  had  examined  the 
whole  southeast  coast  of  the  is- 
land and  had  crossed  Prince  of 
Wales  Straits  to  Victoria  Island 
without  discovering  any  signs 
of  human  beings.  Thi:-  is  the 
one  time  of  the  year,  as  we  well 
understand,  when  traveling  is 
dangerous  if  you  rely  upon 
game  for  your  food  and  fuel. 
The  game  is  there,  of  course,  no 
less  than  at  other  seasons,  but 
the  darkness  is  a  great  handicap 
in  securing  it.  We  found  the 
ice  in  the  vicinity  of  Victoria 
Island  not  to  be  in  motion,  and 
as  there  consequently  was  no 
open  water,  the  chance  of  get- 
ting bears  was  less  here  than 
elsewhere.  Seals  could  be  se- 
cured only  through  the  tedious 
method  of  having  the  dogs  dis- 
cover breathing-holes  and  then 
waiting  for  the  seals  to  come  up, 
a  method  where  the  element  of 
chance  plays  such  a  part  that  no 
one  should  use  it  where  other 
methods  are  available. 

We  Turn  Back 

INSTEAD,  therefore,  of  stop- 
ping to  hunt  in  Victoria  Is- 
land when  our  food-suppliss  b;- 
gan  to  run  low,  we  turned  back  to  Banks  Island  toward 
the  open  water  we  had  seen  as  we  followed  the  coast 
east  from  De  Sails  Bay.  The  reason  they  did  begin 
to  run  low  was  that  we  had  had  to  cross  a  range  of 
mountains  in  a  condition  of  light  which  compel'ed  us 
to  climb  steep  ridges  and  make  comparatively  precipi- 
tous descents  into  valleys,  as  the  daylight  was  insuffi- 
cient for  the  selection  of  better  courses.  Hauling  a 
load  was  impossible,  for  where  a  light  sled  could  travel 
a  loaded  one  could  not  be  moved  by  the  combined 
strength  of  men  and  dogs.  I  had  felt  certain  also 
of  discovering  Eskimos  who  in  all  probability  would 
have  had  stores  of  food  from  which  to  supply  us. 

When  we  turned  back  from  Victoria  Island  I  had  no 
immediate  intention  of  giving  up  the  search  after 
Eskimos,  but  expected  merely  to  rep'enish  our  food 
stores  at  De  Sails  Bay.  January  12th  was  our  first 
day  of  hunting.  We  had,  on  a  clear  day  at  noon,  day- 
light enough  to  see  the  sights  of  the  rifles  for  about 
two  hours,  although  not  clearly  enough  for  good  shoot- 
ing. It  is  never  really  safe  to  leave  a  camp  unguarded, 
for  the  dogs  must  be  tied  to  protect  them  against  one 
another,  and  when  they  are  tied  a  bear  may  very  well 
come  and  kill  one  or  more  of  them.  We  took  the 
chance,  however,  left  the  camp  to  itself,  and  went  in 
different  directions  to  search  for  game.  That  day  I 
had  no  luck,  but  Natkusiak  killed  one  seal. 

T70R  three  days  after  that  both  of 
^  us  continued  to  be  unsuccessful 
in  our  hunting.  Both  of  us  killed 
seals,  but  the  ice  was  moving  so 
rapidly  that  before  we  could  secure 
them  they  had  been  buried  unde'- 
heaps  of  crushing  ice.  The  tracks 
of  polar  bears  were  numerous,  and 
it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when 
one  was  certain  to  be  encountered. 
On  the  fourth  day  of  the  hunt  I  had 
just  killed  a  seal  and  secured  it  when 
I  looked  over  my  shoulder  to  see 
three  bears  approaching.  It  was 
already  past  noon  and  their  yellow- 
ish-white outlines  against  the  pure- 
white  ice  were  so  indistinct  that 
they  could  not  be  seen  except  when 
they  were  moving,  or  at  least  their 
bodies  could  not,  although  their 
shiny  black  noses  were  conspicuous. 
When  bears  are  on  the  alert  and 
when  they  either  see  something  in- 
distinctly or  are  expecting  to  see 
something  the  presence  of  which 
they  suspect,  they  move  their  necks 
and  their  whole  bodies  to  peer  about 
in    a   peculiar   snaky  way.        When 
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the  light  is  such  that  their  bodies  cannot  be  seen,  but 
their  black  noses  are  conspicuous,  they  give,  in  thair 
efforts  to  see  the  more  plainly  in  the  rough  ics,  about 
the  effect  of  railway  men's  signal  lights  that  are  being 
swung  on  a  dark  night.  These  particular  bears  ma-le 
themselves  conspicuous  now  and  then  by  standing  on 
their  hind  legs,  which  brought  their  profits  agiinst 
the  sky.  My  first  two  shots  brought  down  a  big  bear 
and  a  small  one,  but  the  third  inflicted  apparently  on"y 
a  flesh  wound  and  the  bear  that  received  it  disappeared 
instantly  in  the  rough  ice.  Nutkusiak,  who  was  about 
half  a  mile  away,  soon  arrived.  We  skinned  the  two 
bears,  and,  making  a  sort  of  sledge  of  the  skin  of  the 
small  one,  we  loaded  into  it  its  own  meat  and  dragged 
it  home,  allowing,  perforce,  the  meat  of  the  other  bear 
and  the  seal  to  take  its  chances.  These  bears  came 
just  in  time,  for  we  had  but  a  sing'e  meal  left  of  the 
seal  killed  three  days  before.  The  following  day  we 
found  where  we  had  left  them  the  other  bear  and  the 
seal,  although  the  ice,  which  was  crushing  in  the 
neighborhood,  might  easily  have  buried  the  meat  dur- 
ing the  night. 

One  of  our  most  serious  losses  when  the  Karluk  sank 
was  that  of  our  kerosene-containers,  which  hrd  b;en 
substantially  made  of  galvanized  iron.  We  were  n  w 
forced  to  carry  our  kerosene  in  the  ordinary  five-gallon 
tins  furnished  by  the  oil  companies.  As  kerosene  is 
much  more  convenient  than  blubber  for  cooking  in 
snow  houses  in  winter,  we  were  carrying  a  supply  of 
it,  but  now  found  that  our  tin  had  sprung  a  leak  and 
that  nearly  all  the  kerosene  was  gone.  This  mis- 
chance, together  with  the  too  rapid  passing  of  the 
midwinter  period,  decided  me  to  give  up  for  that  y^ar 
the  search  for  Eskimos  and  to  return  to  the  winter 
base  at  Kellett.  We  made  the  return  with  such  good 
luck  as  to  weather  that  we  were  able  to  travel  in  one 
day  as  much  as  forty-five  miles,  a  distance  it  had  taken 
us  seven  days  to  make  on  the  way  east. 

When  we  got  back  to  Kellett  we  found  that  Mr.  Wil- 
kins  had  completed  a  series  of  tidal  observations,  and 
that  Captain  Bernard  had  prepared  for  us  a  thousand 
pounds  of  dog  feed,  by  drying  meat  and  mixing  it  with 
fat  as  required.  He  had  also  made  twa  excellent 
sledges.  On  February  9th  the  first  advance  ice  party 
of  the  year  left  Cape  Kellett  under  the  command  of 
.Mr.  Wilkins,  and  the  rest  of  us  followed  a  few  days 
later.  Our  plan  was  to  follow  the  west  coast  of 
Banks  Island  north  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
and  then  to  cross  McClurc  Strait  to  Prince  Patrick 
Island  and  strike  out  on  the  ocean  northwest  from  the 
southwest  corner  of  that  island. 

TiEFORE  leaving  I  had  come  to  realize  that  we  were 
facing  a  failure  of- the  plans  for  that  spring  be- 
cause of  circumstances  unpreventable,  no  matter  how 
clearly  they  are  foreseen.  The  various  sorts  of  dog 
sickness  are  still  as  mysterious  as  were  the  African 
fevers  in  the  time  of  Livingstone.  By  Christmas-time 
our  dogs  at  Kellett  had  begun  to  die,  one  by  one.  In 
some  cases  it  was  the  fattest  and  the  youngest  dogs; 
in  other  cases  the  oldest  and  most  decrepit.  The 
only  thing  we  could  do  was  to  isolate  the  affected 
animals  from  the  healthy  ones,  and  in  some  cases  this 
may  have  helped,  although  one  or  two  of  the  dogs  that 
died  appeared  never  to  have  had  any  contact  with 
the  ones  that  originally  showed  the  disease.  There 
are  many  theories  about  these  diseases,  and  th:re  may 
be  some  significance  in  the  fact  that  we  have  never  lost 
any  dogs  that  have  been  living  on  caribou  or  other 
land  game,  but  always  dogs  that  have  been  livi'ig  on 
seal  meat. 


T>  pit 


When  we  finally  got 
away  from  Kellett  we 
still  had  two  good 
dog-teams  and  a  third 
poor  one,  which  was 
really  all  we  needed, 
for  we  had  only  two 
first-class  sledges. 
But  a  day  or  two 
after  starting  we 
realized  we 
had  a  serious  diffi- 
culty to  contend  with 
in  addition  to  the  dog 
sickness.  It  seems 
that  the  preceding 
autumn  a  certain 
amount  of  snow  had 
first  fallen  upon  the 
coast  ice  and  later  a 
shower  of  rain  had 
formed  n  skin  of  ice 
over  the  snow.  On 
top  of  tl  is  soft  snow 
had  again  fallen,  but 
the  thin  layer  of  ice  was  left  as  a  sort  of  roof  over  in- 
numerable cavities  and  soft  places  underneath,  so  that 
every  few  steps  a  dog  would  break  through  and  get 
the  sharp,  angular  pieces  of  thin  ice  between  his  toes. 
Before  we  realized  it  nearly  all  our  dogs  had  bleeding 
feet  and  some  of  them  were  incapacitated  for  work. 
The  temperature  also  at  this  time  was  exceedingly  low, 
averaging  for  a  period  of  weeks  forty-two  degrees  be- 
low zero.  We  did  net  mind  the  co!d  'n  general,  and  out 
at  sea  such  cold  is  really  an  a  Ivantage,  but  now  it 
prevented  us  from  do- 
ing what  we  should 
have  done  had  the 
weather  been  warmer 
— namely,  tying  boots 
upon  the  feet  of  the 
dogs  to  protect  their 
pads  from  the  cutting 
ice,  which  at  this  tem- 
perature we  did  not 
dare  to  do  for  fear  the 
tight  lashing  around 
the  legs  might  so  in- 
terfere with  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  as 
to  cause  freezing. 

We  Finally  Leave 
Hanks 

l^/HEN  we  got  to 
' '  the  northwest 
coi'ner  o'i  Banks  Island  we  discovered  that  more  kerc- 
-sene-containers  were  leaking.  To  have  kerosene  is  in 
undoubted  convenience;  and  now  the  only  hope  of 
liealing  the  feet  of  our  dogs  was  to  give  them  a  good 
long  rest.  So  while  our  sore-footed  dogs  were  being 
healed  by  resting  I  sent  Storkersen  and  Thomsen  bnck 
to  Kellett  with  a  team  of  those  dogs  some  of  which  we 
did  not  expect  to  use  on  the  ice  and  all  of  which  we 
could  now  protect  with  boots  against  the  ice,  as  the 
temperature  had  become  less  severe.  The  result  of 
these  delays  was  that  it  was  not  until  April  5,  1915, 
that  we  were  finally  able  to  leave  Banks  Island,  when 
we  struck  Northwest  from  Cape  Alfred. 

Our  party  up  to  this  time  had  consisted  of  seven 
men.  But  now  I  sent  back  Wilkins,  Crawford,  and 
Natkusiak,  and  the  ice  exploratory  party  of  that  year 

'  therefore  consisted  of 
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sound   feet,    but    lack    the   strengrth    and   endurance   uf 
the   better  sorts  of   *'civilizcd"   dogs. 


Thomsen, 
and    my- 
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i0  sled   wtM  hauled   by  six   doga   with   a   load   Tarring   from    &00 
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to   1000  lb»,  oror  land  and   rouch 


Storkersen, 
Andreascn, 
self. 

Because  the  season 
was  already  so  late, 
we  took  rather  more 
risks  on  this  journey 
than  I  consider  gener- 
ally justifiable  in 
polar  work.  On  April 
10th,  for  instance,  we 
camped  at  the  south- 
ern edge  of  a  level  ex- 
panse of  ice  of  un- 
known width.  I  ex- 
amined it  in  the  even- 
ing and  found  it  about 
four  inches  thick  and 
not  strong  enough  to 
bear  a  sled,  but  that 
night  we  had  an  ex- 
ceptionally hard 
freeze  and  the  next 
morning  the  ice  was 
between  six  and  seven 
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inches  thick.  This  is  quitd  thick  enough  for  safe  travel 
of  loaded  sledges  if  the  area  ta  be  crossed  is  a  limited 
one,  and,  no  matter  what  the  area,  it  is  safe  so  long 
as  the  ice  remains  unbroken.  But  ice  of  this  thickness, 
as  indeed  of  any  thickness,  may  at  any  time  be  broken 
up  by  increase  in  the  strength  of  a  current  or  the  sud- 
den oncoming  of  a  gale.  If  the  ice  is  thick  no  great 
danger  results,  for  then  a  cake  of  almost  any  size  will 
be  a  safe  refuge  for  men  and  dogs,  but  if  six-inch  ice 
commences  to  break  up,  then  no  cake  is  safe  unless 
it  is  of  great  area;  and  under  the 
strain  cakes  naturally  break  into 
smaller  and  smaller  pieces.  If,  then, 
we  were  to  find  ourselves  with  a  load- 
ed dog-sled  on  a  piece  not  much  big- 
ger than  is  necessary  for  the  men 
and  dogs  to  stand  on,  the  cake  would 
either  tip  on  edge  or  actually  sink 
under  our  weight. 

Striking   North   Across   the    Ice 

IT  is  not  often  that  we  have  found 
perfectly  level  ice  to  be  more  than 
five  miles  across,  and  the  morning  of 
the  11th  when  we  started  out  on  this 
six-inch  ice  we  expected  to  cross  it 
in  an  hour.  But  we  found  it  very 
>tickv  with  the  salt  crystals  on  its 
;  nrfacp.  as  indeed  it  was  bound  to  be, 
jKid  this  interfered  with  our  speed 
so  t'-at  we  did  not  travel  at  much 
more  than  three  miles  per  hour.  In  some  places  the 
ice  had  telescoped  on  the  previous  day  and  was  of 
double  thickness,  but  wherever  it  was  of  single  thick- 
ness it  bent  perceptibly  under  our  weight,  and  we 
never  dared  to  stop  except  on  telescoped  places. 

We  traveled  hour  after  hour  and  the  horizon  was 
everywhere  a  straight  line  with  the  sky.  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly cold,  and  clouds  of  "steam"  were  seen  rising 
here  and  there.  These  worried  us  a  bit,  for  we  thought 
they  might  be  from  opening  leads  and  consequently 
danger  signals  showing  that  the  break-up  of  our  ice 
had  commenced.  Of  course  we  realized  that  six-inch 
ice  is  so  warm  from  the  water  underneath  that  it 
throws  off  clouds  of  vapor  if  the  air  is  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, and  as  we  advanced  the  vapor  clouds  con- 
tinually receded  before  us,  showing  that  they  did  not 
come  from  open  water,  but  were  being  formed  from 
the  ice.  After  about  twenty  miles  of  travel  we  sighted 
some  heavy  old  ice  upon  which  we  found  a  safe  camp- 
ing-place for  the  night.  Within  an  hour  after  we 
landed  the  thinner  ice  which  we  had  left  began  break- 
ing up,  giving  us  excellent  sealing  water  right  by  our 
camp,  but  giving  us  also  an  unromfcrtable  feeling  thr.t 
had  the  thin  ice  been  five  miles  wider  or  had  we  start.Hl 
in  the  morning  an  hour  or  so  later,  this  day  might  have 
proved  the  last  day  of  our  travels. 

In  our  ice  journeys,  besides  the  astronomical  obser- 
vations which  serve  to  tell  us  where  we  arc.  we  tako 
frequent  soundings  to  learn  the  depth  of  the  waters 
where  we  are  traveling  and  the  character  of  the  s?a 
bottom.  For  some  two  weeks  we  had  a  bottom  that 
was  clearly  uneven,  for  the  water  varied  in  depth 
from  one  hiindied  to  two  hundred  fathom^.  Com- 
parison of  our  dead  reckoning  with  our  astronomicnl 
observations  also  showed  that  the  ice  we  were  travel- 
ing on  was  moving  steadily  to  the  southwest— a  very 
inconvenient  fact,  as  our  hopes  all  lay  to  the  north- 
west. There  was  a  great  deal  of  open  water.     When 
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we  found  a  belt  of  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile  of  clear 
water  lying  across  our  path  it  took  us  only  an  hour 
or  two  to  get  over,  for  we  were  expert  by  this  time  in 
converting  our  sleds  into  boats  by  the  use  of  our  tar- 
paulins. But  much  more  often  the  leads  were  filled  with 
moving  ice  or  with  stationary  ice  that  was  not 
strong  enough  to  walk  on,  but  so  strong  that, 
had  we  attempted  to  break  a  way  through  it  with 
our  s':ed  rafts,  wc  should  in  half  a  dozen  cross- 
ings have  chafed  holes  in  the  canvas. 

A  delay  beside  the  lead  where  the  ice  is  not 
moving  is  one  thing,  and  a  d'-lay  when  you  know 
the  ice  is  drifting  in  a  directii-n  opposite  to  your 
course  is  quite  another.  We  took  frequent 
chances  in  crossing  leads  on  thin  ice,  and  one  of 
these  crossings,  on  April  25th,  came  near  ending 
in  a  serious  accident.  We  realized  the  risk  and 
took  certain  precautions.  Our  main  depend- 
ence being  always  rifles  and  ammunition,  we 
carried  half  the  ammunition  and  two  rifles  on 
each  sled,  and  for  an  additional  precaution  I 
used  to  carry  my  own  rifle  on  my  back,  and 
about  fifty  rounds  of  ammunition  with  it.  Had 
we  lost  one  sled  we  could  still  have  continued 
with  the  other;  and  had  we  lost  both,  the  fifty 
cartridges  would  probably  have  taken  the  four  of 
us  home,  although  exploration  for  the  year  would 
have  been  at  an  end. 

An  Accident  to  One  Sled 

'T'HE  accident  of  April  25th  resulted  when  we  came 
■*•  to  a  strip  of  young  ice  about  ten  yards  wide.  As 
on  all  such  occasions,  I  walked  out  upon  it  carefully, 
while  the  teams  and  men  awaited  the  verdict.  With 
my  hunting-knife  I  made  ho'es  at  three  different 
places,  and  by  puttins;  my  hind  in  the  water  found 
that  the  ice  was  about  six  inches  thick.  To  those  used 
to  fresh  water,  ice  of  six  inches  seems  a  great  thick- 
ness, and  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  team  of  dray-horses 
and  a  heavy  load  could  be  taken  across  six  inches  of 
fresh-water  ice.  Salt-water  ice  is  a  different  thing. 
A  piece  of  it  four  inches  thick,  if  you  allow  it  to  drop 
on  any  hard  surface  from  a  height  of  three  or  four 
feet,  will  splash  like  a  chunk  of  ice-cream  instead  of 
falling  like  a  piece  of  rock  as  would  glare  ice  of  the 
same  thickness.  I  knew  this  crossing  was  dangerous, 
but  it  was  so  short  that  I  thought  the  dogs  would  pro- 
bably be  upon  firm  footing  before  the  ice  broke,  if  it 
did    break. 

The  first  sled  crossed  safely.  It  had  been  built  by 
Captain  Bernard  according  to  a  design  of  my  own, 
with  runners  that  rested  on  the  ice  for  seven  out  of 
tfieir  twelve  feet  of  length,  so  as  to  distribute  th? 
weight  over  a  large  area  of  ice.  The  other  sled  was 
of  the  typical  Alaskan  type,  where  the  runners  are 
bent  somewhat  rocking-chair  fashion,  to  make  the  sled 
easier  to  turn  and  manoeuver,  and  only  two  or  three 
feet  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  runners  rest  on  level 
ice. 

Andreasen  was  in  charge  of  the  leading  sled,  and, 
as  it  came  across  without  difliculty,  Storkersen  and 
Thomsen  anticipated  no  trouble  with  the  second.  They 
were  walking  along  close  to  the  stern  end  when  I 
noticed  the  ice  under  them  begin  to  bend.  I  shouted  to 
.  them  to  get  away  from  the  sled,  my  idea  being  to  re- 
move their  weight  from  the  locality  and  to  expose  the 
ice  to  the  weight  of  the  sled  only.     But  when  they 
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realized  that  the  ice 
was  about  to  break 
thi  ir  idea  was  to  push 
the  sled  quickly  over 
to  the  other  sitli'.  Both 
of  them  took  hold  of 
the  handle-bars  and 
commenced  pushing, 
when  the  inevitable 
happened.  T  h  ei  r 
weight  added  to  that 
of  the  sled  broke  the 
ice,  after  the  dogs  had 
landed  on  the  firm 
part  beyond,  but  when 
the  front  end  of  the 
.<<led  itself  had  barely 
touched  it.  Before  the 
ice  had  fully  broken 
I  had  hold  of  the  trace 
of  the  leading  dog  and 
Andreasen  was  at  the 
bow  of  the  sled.  Stork- 
ersen and  Thomsen 
escaped  falling  into 
the  water  by  letting 
the  sled  go  as  it  broke 
through,  and  the  stern  of  it  was  immersed  while  the 
bow  was  held  against  the  ice.  It  was  doubtless  not 
much  more  than  over  a  second  before  we  all  had  our 
hands  on  the  front  end  of  the  sled,  and  not  more  than 
two  or  three  till  we  had  it  out  of  the  water,  but  it 
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seemed  much  longer,  and  it  was  certainly  long  enough 
for  imagining  what  our  situation  would  be  if  we  lost 
everything  that  was  on  the  sled.  Not  a  desperate 
situation  necessarily,  although  we  might  have  had  to 
give  up  our  work  for  the  year  at  that  point.  As  it  was, 
we  spent  two  days  in  getting  rid  of  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  ice  that  had  formed  on  the  various  articles 
that  got  into  the  water. 
After  the  accident  we  ex- 
amined the  ice  and  measur- 
ed every  piece  that  had 
broken,  and  found  that  at 
the  very  thinnest  the  ice 
was  five  and  three-quarters 
inches  thick.  The  tem- 
perature at  the  time  of  the 
accident  was  twenty  below 
zero. 

Long  before  this  we  had 
left  the  area  of  shallow 
soundings  and  v/ere  now 
traveling  over  an  ocean  of 
unknown  depth,  for  our 
sounding-wire  was  only 
about  half  a  mile  in  length 
and  we  never  got  bottom 
with  it. 

We  Land  On  Prince  Patrick 

"TpHE  ice  behaved  in  a 
peculiar  way.  When 
the  wind  blew  from  the 
south  or  southwest,  no 
matter  how  hard,  it  merely 
stopped  moving,  or,  in  the 
case  of  extreme  gale,  would 
in  the  cours-2  of  a  day  move 
a   few  miles  to   the  north. 


But  whenever  there  was  a  calm  or  when  the  wind  was 
from  the  northwest,  the  north,  or  the  east,  the  ice  kept 
moving  steadily  southwest.  By  the  middle  of  May  we 
had  lost  hope  of  making  any  notable  journey  to  the 
northwest  that  year,  for  we  were  only  one  hundred 
miles  offshore  from  the  Prince  Patrick  Islana  coast. 
For  a  time  after  reachin-  this  conclusion  we  tried  to 
travel  northeast  directly  into  the  teeth  of  the  dritt, 
but  we  lost  as  much  ground  at  ni^ht  as  we  gained  in 
the  daytime,  and  eventually  turned  toward  shore.  The 
current  was  so  strong,  however,  that  we  were  unable 
to  reach  land  on  Prince  Patrick  Island  abreast  of  our 
turning-point,  but  were  carried  south,  and  were  with 
difficulty  able  to  land  on  the  southwest  corner  near 
Land's  End,  on  June  4th. 

The  west  cosst  of  Prince  Patrick  Island  was  ex- 
plored in  1853  by  a  party  under  command  of  Lieute- 
mant  Mecham,  of  McClintorfc's  expedition.  Mecham 
tells  us  that  no  country  could  possibly  be  more  barren 
or  desolate.  They  found  not  a  blade  of  grass  nor  a 
living  creature,  but  gravel  everywhere,  and  the  land 
sloped  so  imperceptibly  to  the  sea  that  they  had  to  d  g 
through  the  snow  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  on 
land  or  on  ice.  In  view  of  this  and  of  the  fact  that  we 
had  several  weeks  before  run  out  of  kerosene  for  fuel 
and  had  finished  our  dog  feed  some  time  before  that, 
it  became  necessary  to  talk  over  with  tha  men  the 
advisability  of  going  on.  We  all  knew  that  the  world 
would  approve  if  we  were  to  turn  homo  at  this  piint, 
for  it  has  been  the  rule  in  Arctic  exploration  that  the 
traveling  parties  face  toward  home  soon  after  half  the 
provisions  have  been  used  with  which  they  start- 
ed from  home,  relying  on  the  other  half  to  take 
them  back.  It  had  been  so  with  Mecham  and 
with  McClintock  on  this  very  coast;  a  portion  of 
it  remained  unexplored  because  Mecham's  party 
on  the  south  and  McClintok's  on  the  north  had 
been  forced  by  the  partial  exhaustion  of  their 
supplies  to  turn  back  toward  their  base  on  Mel- 
ville Island.  But  I  was  delighted  to  find  t^at  all 
of  us  were  agreed  that  no  risk  of  life  was  in- 
volved in  advancing  into  any  portion  of  the 
Arctic  without  supplies  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
While  we  did  not  expect  to  find  Mecham  wrong 
in  saying  that  no  living  thing  could  be  found  on 
the  coast  of  Prince  Patrick  Island,  and  we  felt 
that  this  would  only  mean  that  if  our  experience 
agreed  with  his,  we  should  have  to  turn  back  to 
sea  again,  where,  on  the  sea-ice  and  in  the  water, 
all  of  us  knew  that  food  could  be  secured.  The 
plan  of  advancing  north,  therefore,  had  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  all  our  party. 

In  following  the  coast  northeastward  we  soon 
came    to    the   conclusion   that    Mecham's   chart- 
ing of  it  was  by  no  means  correct,  but  we  also 
concluded  that  were  we  to  attempt  to  revise  it 
our  results  would  not  be  much  better  than  his, 
if  at  all.     It  was  generally  a  question  of  light. 
There  is  much  fog  at  this  season,  and  Mecham  had 
evidently  done  a  good  deal  of  his  mapping  in  fog,  with 
the  inevitable  results.    If  we  were  going  to  attempt  a 
revision  of  his  work  we  should  have  to  do  part  of  our 
work  in  fog  also,  with  the  results  that  those  portions 
of  the  coast  where  he  had  got  sunlight  would  have  been 
Continued  on  page  50 
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SIR  ROBERT  BORDEN,  the  Budget  and  heat  like 
unto  that  of  dog  days  descended  on  Parliament 
in  solid  formation.  Up  to  that  time  everything 
had  been  lovely.  The  Westerners  had  caucused,  every- 
body had  talked  and  "a  very  pleasant  time  was  had 
by  one  and  all."  Nobody  got  angry  for  long;  nobody 
looked  serious  for  more  than  a  few  moments  at  a  time, 
and  even  the  ministers  mixed  their  wails  anent  being 
overworked  with  an  occasional  trip  to  the  Country 
Club,  which  is  the  one  oasis  in  an  arid  land.  It  was 
as  happy-go-lucky  a  gathering  of  statesmen  as  ever 
got  together  under  the  big  top. 

But  Borden,  Budget  and  torrid  heat  are  irritating 
influences  taken  separately  and  individually.  Formed 
up  in  a  solid  phalanx  they  promise  the  same  kind  of  joy 
a  Hun  regiment  brought  to  a  Belgian  village.  But 
they  brought  long-waited-for  results. 

First  Hon.  J.  A.  Crerar  slipped  his  cable  and, 
careening  before  the  Western  breeze,  drifted  into  the 
cross  benches.  Now  everybody  had  known  for  months 
that  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  had  only  been  await- 
ing the  Premier's  return  to  get  out  of  the  Cabinet.  They 
knew  and  they  knew  that  he  knew  that  he  didn't  be- 
long— that  he  was  in  the  Cabinet  but  not  of  it.  But  in 
this  little  Ottawa  world,  where  the  political  atmosphere 
is  so  thick  you  can  saw  it  off  in  square  blocks  with  a 
handsaw,  it  is  one  thing  to  know  that  a  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter is  going  out  and  quite  another  to  see  him  get  out. 

As  you  are  probably  aware  everybody  in  Ottawa 
considers  politics  either  the  main  business  of  life  or 
a  valuable  sideline.  In  other  words,  everybody  is 
more  or  less  in  politics  and  has  ambitions.  Those 
ambitions  centre  in  the  Cabinet.  If  you  wade  back 
through  Canadian  political  history  you  will  be  struck 
by  the  small  number  of  Canadian  statesmen  who  have 
relinquished  portfolios.  To  bo  sure  a  number  of  great 
Canadians  have,  one  time  or  other,  put  in  their  resig- 
nations.    But  the   resignations  have  been  largely   of 


the  "sign  here"  variety,  with  the  Premier  indicating 
the    place    and    talking   in    sweetly   persuasive    tones. 
Even  Hon.  Bob  Rogers  who  went  out  amid  a  bit  of  a 
pyrotechnic   display   might   have   carried   yet  a   little 
longer  had  not  Sir  Clifford   Sifton  been  close  to  the 
Borden   elbow   urging   the   necessity 
of   Union   Government  and   exerting 
a  sort  of  benign   influence  over  the 
Borden   end    of   the    correspondence. 

The  Cabinet  Was  Shocked 

CONSEQUENTLY  when  Hon.  T. 
^A.  Crerar,  resisting  all  appeals 
to  stay  on  the  job — and  it  is  no  secret 
that  Sir  Robert  Borden  was  sincerely 
sorry  to  lose  him — pulled  his  soft  hat 
firmly  down  over  his  eyes  and  walked 
out  without  fuss  or  feathers,  all 
Ottawa  was  shocked.  It  was  shocked 
because  it  knew  that  a  Western  farm- 
er   had    done    something    it    really 
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couldn't  do  itself,   because — well,   it 
isn't  done,  you  know. 

Also  certain  of  Mr.  Crerar's  colleagues  were  shock- 
ed. Hon.  J.  A.  Calder  naturally  thought  a  man's  duty 
lay  where  the  loaves  and  fishes  were  thickest.  He 
didn't  say  so  in  so  many  words,  but  you  could  gather 
from  his  remarks  that  no  man  can  be  truly  patriotic 
who  doesn't  hold  oflice  just  as  long  as  a  grateful  people 
will  let  him.  Hon.  Wesley  Rowell  was  also  furiously 
indignant.  In  his  anguish  he  cried  that  as  all  the 
Cabinet  had  been  willing  to  stay  on  the  job  if  the  tariff 
were  left  untouched  for  another  year,  Mr.  Crerar 
should  all  the  more  h^ve  stayed  put  while  the  Western 
farmer  was  being  coaxed  and  pitied  and  hand-fed  with 
a  few  sops  that  savored  of  freer  trade. 

It  was  hinted  that  Mr.  Rowell  was  letting  out  Cabinet 
secrets  in  making  statements  like  the  above.  But  this 
brought  further  indignation  from  the  meek  and  lowly 
Wesley,  also  vehement  denials.  And  everybody  knows 
that  while  G.  Washington  may  have  made  an  occa- 
sional slip   in  veracity,   Hon.   Wesley   really  couldn't. 

Anyway  with  Mr.  Crerar  safely  seated  where  he 
could  look  the  Speaker  squarely  in  the  eyes  it  was  a 
case  of  "bring  on  your  budget."  So  Sir  Thomas 
brought  it — brought  it  with  much  care  and  possibly 
some  prayer.  So  careful  was  he  that,  in  violation  of 
the  rules  of  the  House,  he  read  his  speech,  thereby 
making  his  speech  lose  much  of  its  force  even  jf  it 
did  prevent  him  repeating  himself  quite  as  much  as 
usual.  As  you  have  all  thoroughly  digested  that  bud- 
get by  this  time,  there  is  no  need  to  dismiss  it  here. 
But  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  it  carried  all 
the  earmarks  of  Union  Government.  It  met  all  issues 
by  dodging  them  and  it  never  lost  an  opportunity  to 
pass  the  buck. 

Wooing  the  West 

\/f  OREOVER,  the  debate  that  followed  was  unique  in 
■'■'•*•  the  annals  of  Parliament.  It  has  been  said  of  it 
that  though  the  Government's  last  trade  mandate  from 
the  people  was  loudly  and  clearly  protectionist,  only 
two  protectionist  speeches  were  made  during  the  nine 
days'  conversation.  One  of  these  was  made  by  W.  F. 
Cockshutt  of  Brantford,  and  the  other  by  D.D.  Mc- 
Kenzie,  House  leader  of  His  Majesty's  loyal  Opposition. 
All  the  other  orators  on  both  sides  were  in  a  "wooing 
the  West"  competition.  Men  who  had  sworn  by  the 
National  Policy  on  a  thousand  platforms  stood  up  in 
their  places  and  told  the  Prairie  farmers  that  they 
had  given  them  more  free  trade  in  a  few  minutes  than 
the  Grits  had  in  as  many  years,  and  that  if  they 
would  only  be  pood,  they'd  give  them  more,  and  more 
and  more.  Staid  old  (irits  who  had  fed  the  West  with 
unfulfilled  promises,  crossed  their  hearts  and  swore 
that  this  time  they'd  be  true.  The  Western  tail  was  not 
wagging  the  Canadian  dog  but  it  was  waving  in  the 
centre  of  the  Commons  chamber  and  scarce  a  hand 
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but  was  stretched  forth  to  try  to  influence  its  gentle 
motions.  And  all  the  time  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar  sat  with 
his  hat  pulled  down  over  his  eyes  and  the  same  old 
boyish  smile  beaming  at  intervals  over  his  face.  Of 
course  he  took  early  occasion  to  state  his  position. 
And  if  he  didn't  add  one  to  the  list  of  great  orations  he 
gave  his  declaration  of  faith  in  good  clear  language 
that  all  could  understand.  Also  he  showed  that  his  ex- 
perience in  farijiers'  clubs  had  accustomed  him  to  the 
rough  and  tumble  style  of  argument.  Half-a-dozen 
times  some  critical  Government  supporter  tried  to 
tangle  him  with  a  question  and  he  eased  each  of  them 
back  into  his  seat  with  a  smiling  word  or  two  that 
brought  more  amusement  to  the  House  than  comfort  to 
the  questioner.  And  when  he  was  through  the  general 
trend  of  comment  might  be  summed  up: 

"Well,  I  didn't  agree  with  Crerar — but  I  believe  he 
is  honest." 

Whereat  the  country  marvelled.  For  an  honest 
man  may  be  the  noblest  work  of  God,  but  an  honest 
politician  surely  is  the  rarest. 

Government  Forces  Take  Heart 

THEN  the  tariff  war  was  on  in  earnest  and  the 
question  that  stood  out  bright  and  clear  on  each 
morning's  horizon  was:  "How  many  Grain  Growers 
will  follow  Crerar  and  how  many  will  stick  to  the 
Government  and  brave  their  constituents'  scorn?  A 
rumor  crept  softly  around  that  if  the  Government 
wasn't  sustained  by  a  good  majority  it  would  bring  on 
a  general  election.  Report  also  had  it  that  Sir  Robert 
Borden  was  tired  and  would  welcome  a  chance  to 
change  the  robes  of  office  for  the  dressing-gown  and 
slippers,  and  that  Sir  Thomas  White  was  preparing 
to  step  out  of  the  Finance  Department  into  the  presi- 
dency of  a  bank  or  insurance  company.  Those  were 
gloomy  days  for  the  great  masses  of  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  House.  Where  they  had  expected  to  see 
three  years  of  increased  indemnities  they  looked  into 
a  cloud  that  threatened  an  early  and  expensive  appeal 
to  hostile  electors. 

But  it  soon  became  apparent  that,  if  Sir  Robert  was 
tired,  he  still  had  enough  energy  left  to  get  out  and 
make  a  fight  for  his  political  life;  that  the  dignified 
knight  who  was  wont  to  pass  the  humble  back  bencher 
with  the  slightest  of  nods  was  mingling  freely  with 
the  common  or  farmer  variety  of  member  and  wearing 
a  smile  that  almost  matched  the  matchless  curl  of  his 
beautiful  hair.  Thereupon  the  Government  forces 
took  heart  an  i  got  busy.  The  vacant  portfolio  of 
Agriculture  was  dangled  before  various  eyes  but  kept 
more  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Renders,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Manitoba  Grain  Growers. 

Then  Senate  Tships  are  always  ^od  bait,  though  un- 
fortunately there  are  no  vacancies  in  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan.    Still  they  were  freely  offered.    In  this 


:-.o 


connection  it  is  told  of  the  veteran  Tom  McNutt,  of 
vSalt-coats,  that,  when  offered  one  of  those  $2,500  sine- 
cures, he  went  out  and  looked  the  Saskatchewan  Sena- 
tors over  and  that,  after  doing  some  figuring  with  a 
short  lead  pencil,  he  decided  that  all  of  them  were  like- 
ly to  live  longer  than  the  Union  Government.  Anyway, 
he  came  back  into  the  House,  declared  for  free  trade, 
voted  against  the  Government  and  selected  a  seat  for 
himself  on  the  cross  benches. 

Dr.  Michael  Clark  spoke  early  in  the  debate  and 
was  as  eloquent  and  interesting  as  always.  But  after 
he  was  all  through  the  guessing  started  as  to  which 
way  he  would  vote.  One  day  it  was  claimed  that  he 
had  a  farmer  nomination  in  his  pocket  and  would  vote 
as  he  usually  preached.  But  on  the  next  it  would  be 
pointed  out  that  Red  Michael  as  an  independent  drew 
no  applause  with  his  eloquence.  Consequently  it  was 
figured  that  he  would  rather  die  a  political  death  than 
live  through  three  years  of  applauseless  speeches. 
This  would  put  him  back  on  the  Government  side. 
Finally,  however,  he  took  the  bit  in  his  teeth  and 
bolted  to  his  brother  farmers. 

A  Memorable  Night  in  Parliament 
r\AY  by  day  the  fight  went  on.  Orators  banged 
their  desks  and  told  how  they  loved  their  country. 
But  that  was  only  camouflage.  The  real  force  of  the 
Government  offensive  was  thrown  into  flank  move- 
ments, tending  to  cut  down  the  score  of  Western 
Unionists  who  threatened  to  desert  to  the  half-way 
house  and  cut  the  nominal  Government  majority  of 
70  to  an  actual  something  under  thirty.  And  as  the 
constant  dropping  wears  away  the  stone,  so  that 
twenty  dwindled  till  when  the  vote  came  only  a  faith- 
ful dozen,  Crerar  included,  voted  the  way  the  West  has 
wanted. 

It  was  a  memorable  night  in  Parliament  when  the 
division  on  the  budget  took  place — when  the  Union 
Government  took  off  nicely  and  leaping  high  and 
clear  went  over  the  first  jump  and  landed  clearly  with 
a  nice  lead  of  fifty  votes.  Not  that  there  was  any 
fear  of  the  Government's  defeat.  It  is  hard  to  turn 
out  a  Government  when  it  wants  to  stay  in  office,  and 
the  Opposition  doesn't  want  it  to  get  out.  As  it  was, 
just  to  provide  against  any  eventualities,  an  even 
score  of  French  members  found  it  advisable  to  give 
moi-e  attention  to  the  Queb'ec  elections  than  to  the 
budget.  Of  course,  the  Whips  got  together  and,  by 
scientific  pairing,  covered  them  up.  But  there  are 
those  who  declare  that,  if  it  had  been  necessary  to 
keep  the  Government  not  only  in  power,  but  also  in 
good  hum.or,  every  Frenchman  in  the  House  would 
have  found  a  meeting  to  address  in  his  native  province. 

Still  there  was  jubilation  when  the  end  approached. 
The  debate  lasted  well  into  the  small  hours,  but  at 
midnight  the  Union  Whip  announced  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  safe  by  from  2.5  to  30  majority  and  the 
snatches  of  song  coming  from  upstair  rooms  grew 
more  joyful  and  increased  in  volume.  Finally  the 
elevators  vomited  a  hilarious  crowd  into  the  main 
corridor  and  marching  in  procession  they  sang:  "It's 
a  Long  Long  Trail."  They  sang  at  the  chamber  doors 
till  the  sergeant-at-arms  rattled  his  sword  -and  all 
reasoned  with  them.  Then  they  went  into  executive 
session  in  good  old  Room  16  and  had  reached  that 
stage  of  musicality  in  which  "mother"  is  vront  to 
be  extolled  when  the  division  bells  rang. 


Scarce    a    hand    but    what    was    stretched    forth. 
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Of  the  division  little  need  be  said.  The 
House  had  been  so  carefully  canvassed 
that  everybody  knew  how  everybody  was 
going  to  vote  and  the  half-hundred  major- 
ity was  the  only  surprise.  Then  it  was 
that  it  was  discovered  that  so  many 
Frenchmen  were  taking  more  interest  in 
provincial  elections  than  in  free  trade 
amendment  to  the  budget.  And  a  sus- 
picion arose  that  perhaps  the  ancient 
province  was  more  protectionist  than  the 
Great  West  would  care  to  see  it. 


VI^ITH  the  Budget  safely  on  its  way, 
'  '  people  began  to  scan  the  cross 
benches  to  see  what  manner  of  men  were 
those  who  had  presumably  laid  the  found- 
ations of  a  new  party.  And  at  first 
glance  their  front  line  trenches  looked 
formidable  indeed.  For,  in  addition  to 
the  farmers,  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding  and 
Fred  Pardee,  both  elected  as  Unionists 
and  both  drifting  towards  the  big  August 
Convention,  had  settled  on  those  cross 
benches  and  voted  for  the  McMaster 
amendment  and  against  the  Government. 
Those  two  taken  with  Dr.  Michael  Clark 
and  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar  made  up  a 
quartette  that  would  compare  favorably 
with  anything  the  older  parties  could  pro- 
duce. But  a  moment's  reflection  told 
you  that  Fielding  and  Pardee  would  soot.\^^^ 
be  moving  further  along  and  that  their 
places  would  have  to  be  filled  from  among 
the  plainer  farmers  sitting  a  bit  further  back.  Field 
at  any  rate  doesn't  belong  there  for  a  minute.  He's 
a  fine  specimen  of  that  old  Liberal  type  who  are  the 
truest  Conservatives.  For  he's  an  interesting  study, 
this  little  grey  man  who  once  almost  gave  recipro- 
city to  Canada.  He's  a  bunch  of  contrasts. 
He's  so  big  at  times  that  you  strain  your 
neck  looking  up  to  him;  so  small  at  others  that  you 
need  a  microscope  to  see  him.  At  one  moment  he's  a 
great  Canadian;  the  next  he's  a  little  colonial  such  as 
only  the  Maritime  Province  can  produce.  But  he's 
always  one  of  the  most  interesting  speakers  that  ever 
stood  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  His  language  is  as 
smooth  as  the  purring  of  an  automobile  and  no  other 
member  can  express  his  exact  shade  of  meaning  with 
the  same  ease  and  courage.  And  then  he  always  keeps 
you  guessing,  for  you  never  can  tell  from  which  of  his 
varied  altitudes  he  is  viewing  the  subject  under  debate. 
Fielding  is  a  great  Canadian,  but  he  will  never  do 
for  a  leader.  His  following  would  never  know  whither 
they  were  being  led. 

Fred  Pardee  we  have  often  met  before  and,  as  he 
pauses  at  the  cross  benches  on  his  way  home,  he 
grows  more  and  more  like  the  merry,  human  Pardee 
who  used  to  lead  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  into  the  Liberal 
caucus,  lead  the  cheers  for  the  Old  Chief  and  lead  him 
cut  again.  It  will  be  some  years  before  anyone  who 
ever  voted  Unionist  will  climb  very  high  in  the  Grit 
ranks — for  the  spirit  of  Laurier  still  leads  the  "Grand 
Old  Party" — but  Fred  Pardee  will  be  one  of  the  first 
to  regain  his  old  ascendency.  And  with  his  natural 
political  sagacity  he  may  go  a  long  way. 

XJEITHER  i  s 
^^  T.  A.  Crerar 
a  stranger  t  o 
these  pages.  The 
"Hon."  is  left  off 
advisedly.  For, 
though  the 
Grain  Grower 
leader  is  a  fine 
figure  of  a  man 
he's  so  much  of  a 
democrat  that 
most  people  who 
don't  call  h  i  m 
"A  I  e  c  k"  com- 
promise by  mak- 
ing it  plain 
"Crerar."  But 
prepare  to  soon 
meet  a  different 
Crerar  to  the 
quiet  farmer  who 
has  so  unassum- 
ingly administer- 
ed the  affairs  of 
the  Agricultural 
Department. 

"Y  o  u     fellows 
are      underesti- 


Hon-    Wesley    really    couldn't. 

mating  this  man  Crerar,"  said  a  Western  Cabinet 
Minister  to  a  Liberal  member  a  day  or  two  after 
Crerar  had  resigned  his  portfolio.  "He's  a  big  man. 
Why,  when  the  Grain  Growers  were  just  getting 
nicely  under  way  they  were  talking  rural  credits  and 
the  banks  got  sore  and  decided  to  close  down  on  them. 
Crerar,  without  saying  a  word  to  anyone,  jumped  on 
a  train,  went  to  New  York,  came  back  with  an  eight 
million  dollar  line  of  credit  and  told  the  bankers  to  go 
to  blazes." 

From  this  it  may  be  gathered  that  Crerar  is  a  bit 
of  a  fighter.  And,  if  he  is  sitting  quietly  while  the 
Government  hacks  are  pouring  a  volume  of  abuse  is 
his  direction,  it  doesn't  mean  that  he's  a  quitter.  It 
means  that  he  is  learning  to  bide  his  time.  He  can 
afford  to  wait.  For  he  is  the  one  man  in  this  Parlia- 
ment who  has  a  great  personal  following.  It  will 
stick  because  it  has  found  that  sticking  to  Crerar  pays. 
And  in  due  time  he  will  square  his  accounts  and  leave 
some  of  that  "overage"  the  amateur  farmers  are 
raving  about  at  present. 

When  the  Tall  Wags  the  Dog 

AT  T.  A.  CRERAR'S  left  hand  sits  Dr.  Michael 
■^^  Clark.  And  a  more  valuable  ally  the  farmer 
leader  could  not  find  anywhere.  He  has  all  that  Par- 
liamentary experience  the  new  party  so  sadly  lacks. 
And  no  man  in  Canada  knows  better  how  to  use  it.  As 

a  Parliamentary  debater.  Red  Michael  has  no  rival  in 
the  House.  He  has  a  genius  for  arraying  his  facts  in 
the  best  tactical  formation  and  he  drives  them  home 
with  a  force  peculiarly  his  own.     Every  trick  of  the 

trade  is  known  to  him.  So  with  the  industrious  farmers 
to  do  the  work  and  Michael  to  pile  up  that  work  so 
that  it  will  do  the  most  good  you  may  expect  this  little 
faction  to  do  pretty  effective  work.  Moreover,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  it  will  grow.  Experienced 
politicians  figure,  yes  even  fear,  that  another  election 
will  give  T.  A.  Crerar  a  following  of  sixty  members. 
Then  will  the  tail  begin  to  wag  the  dog  in  deadly 
earnest. 

W.  A.  Buchanan  of  Lethbridge  would  probably  rank 
next  in  importance  among  the  cross  benches,  but  for 
the  fact  that  he  seems  as  yet  unable  to  totally  divorce 
himself  from  the  Unionists.  Buchanan  is  a  Leth- 
bridge newspaper  proprietor  and  editor,  very  well 
thought  of  on  all  sides  of  the  House.  He  speaks 
forcibly  and  well  and  always  gets  a  good  hearing. 

Close  behind  these  come  Maharg  of  Maple  Creek, 
Reid  of  Mackenzie  and  Davis  of  Neepawa.  The  last 
named  is  a  lawyer,  though  you'd  never  guess  it. 
Maharg  and  Reid  are  both  farmers  and  both  promin- 
ent in  Grain  Growers'  circles.  All  three  look  more 
liable  to  make  good  on  the  farm  than  in  Parliament 
But  of  course  that  could  be  said  of  the  great  majority 

of  members  in  the  other  parties.  But  on  the  whole 
they  are  well  up  to  if  not  above  the  Parliamentary 

standard — which  it  has  been  said  before  is  not  very 

high  just  at  present. 

Continued  on  page  50 


FOUR  hundred 
miles  north  of 
Toronto,  the 
Cobalt  mining  coun- 
try surrenders  its 
daily  to!'  of  silver  to 
the  world.  In  that 
region  there  is  mostly 
rock.  Where  woods 
exist,  the  trees  are 
gaunt  and  defiant,  as 
though  resentful  of 
the  approach  of  man; 
in  winter  they  stand 
like  white-shrouded 
ghosts,  and  the  wind 
howls  dismally 
through  them  until  in 
the  little  settlement 
of  Ville  Marie,  acros"? 
the  lake,  men  draw 
closer  to  the  fire,  and 
women  croon  comfort  to 
frightened  children,  yet 
half-believe,  themselves,  ths 
Indian  legend  that  another 
soul  is  on  its  way  to  the 
Great  Unknown. 

Five  miles  north  of  Co- 
balt the  town  of  Hailey- 
bury  straggles  down  a  hill 
to  the  lake,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  can  be  seen 
the  blue  shores  of  Northern 
Quebec,  where  lies  the 
sleepy  little  hamlet  known 
as  Ville  Marie,  possessed  of 
its  church,  its  wayside  pub- 
lic-house, "Les  Voyageurs," 
and  a  few  vagabond  frame 
buildings.  The  ring  of  the 
blacksmith's  anvil  can  be 
heard  throughout  the  day, 
for  there  is  little  else  to 
drown  the  noise.  But  when 
the  lumber-jacks  come  in 
from  the  woods,  or  the 
river-runners  from  their 
convoys  of  logs,  there  is 
always  the  sound  of  a  noisy 
chorus  from  "Les  Voy- 
ageurs," led  (in  the  times 
we     write     of)     by     Pierre 

Generaud,    who    knew    that  

singing  a  constant  fortissi- 
mo stimulates  thirst  in  par- 
ticipants and  auditors  alike.  On  Sunday  there  is  the 
sound  of  the  organ,  and  the  villagers  walk  about  in 
ill-fitting  garments  of  respectability:  a  simple  God- 
fearing community,  knowing  no  world  but  their  own, 
and  finding  their  joy  of  life  in  mere  existence. 

It  was  gathering  dusk,  one  summer  evening  in  the 
year  1914,  when  the  figure  of  a  young  officer  wended  its 
way  towards  "Les  Voyageurs." 

He  had  crossed  from  Haileybury  on  the  afternoon 
boat,  causing  not  a  little  comment  by  the  uniform  he 
wore.  Every  one  in  the  mining  country  knew  him  as 
"Dug"  Campbell,  manager  of  the  Curran  Lake  Mine — 

ley  were  hardly  prepared  for  the  sudden  transition 

'om   his   usual    costume    of    riding-breeches,    brown 

iiirt,  and  lumberman's  boots,  to  the  trappings  of  a 
'iiitish  officer.     He  was  a  young  man  of  big  stature, 

ith  broad,  restless  shoulders  that  seemed  to  chafe 
under  the  bondage  of  a  tunic,  and  he  had  a  long,  loose- 
limbed  stride  oddly  at  variance  with  the  common  con- 
ception of  military  bearing.  His  eyes  were  light  blue, 
his  hair  an  unruly  brown  that  flirted  with  red — and 

is  name  was  Campbell.       Such  men  do  not  wait  for 

le  second  call  when  there  is  war. 

Wherever  civilization  is  forcing  her  right  of  way, 
whenever  she  is  fighting  for  her  existence,  the  descend- 
iits  of  Scotland  will  be  found.     When  a  new  railroad 
iruggles   over   unnamed   rivers   and   through   untrod- 
den forests,  somewhere  ahead  there  is  always  a  son  or 
a  grandson  of  old  Scotia,  whose  eyes  are  a  humorous 
blue  and   whose  hair  has  more  than  a  tinge  of  red. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  world  to  which  the  Scot  is  a 
t  ranger,  but  he  rises  to  his  best  in  a  new  country 
here   waterfalls  must  be  harnos.sed   to  give   power; 
'here  great  rocks  must  be  blasted  from  age-old  found- 
ations; where  rebellious  nature  in  her  primeval  state 
mu.st  be  taught  that  the  world  was  made  for  man. 
On    that   August   evening   in   that   most   fateful   of 
ears,  the  figure   of  Captain   Douglas   Campbell,  tall 
and  somewhat  rugged,  like  one  of  the  northern  trees, 
might  have  served  as  a  sculptor's  model  for  the  spirit 
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His  auditors  were  lost  in 
fresticulatory     admiration. 


of  Scotland  confirming  and  strengthening  the  purpose 
of  young  Canada. 

Rich  in  tradition  as  she  is,  what  glory  of  her  past 
can  Scotland  have  that  is  greater  than  this — that, 
strong  in  the  manhood  which  seems  to  spring  from  the 
soil  of  the'  country,  she  sent  her  sons  to  every  corner 
of  the  world;  and  when  the  shadow  of  war  fell  upon 
her — they  came  back!  Sons,  grandsons,  those  to  whom 
their  Scottish  blood  was  little  more  than  a  family 
legend,  they  came  back. 

Scotland  needs  no  other  monument  than  those  three 
words. 

II 
XJEARING  "Les  Voyageurs"  the  young  officer  paus- 
■'■  ^  ed  at  a  sudden  burst  of  sound  that  came  from  the 
inn.  In  place  of  the  usual  chorus,  one  voice,  a  slovenly 
but  powerful  one,  was  bellowing  forth  a  ribald  song, 
remarkable  only  for  its  noisy  coarseness.  Reaching 
the  hostelry,  Campbell  hammered  at  the  door,  which 
was  opened  by  mine  host  himself. 

"Ah!"  he  gesticulated  eloquently,  "Monsieur  Cam- 
pell!"  (Pierre  Generaud,  like  other  French-Canadians, 
invariably  reversed  his  accents  on  English  words). 
"For  why  you  come,  eh?" 

"My  dear  Generaud,  must  I  give  a  reason  for  visit- 
ing the  famous  '  Les  Voyageurs'?" 

"Ah!  By  gosh,  no!"  Generaud  beamed  welcome 
from  every  pore — then  struck  an  attitilde  of  despair. 
"You  come,  is  it  not,  as  an  officier,  perhaps  no — yes?" 

"Yes.  I  want  to  speak  just  for  a  minute  to  the  men 
inside." 

"Oh,  mats  non!"  The  good  host's  gesture  was  a 
masterpiece,  even  among  a  race  of  gesticulators.  "Not 
to-night,  monsieur." 

"And  why  not?" 

"By  Gar!  Who  you  theenk  is  inside  now?  Listen — 
she  sing!" 

Campbell  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  universal 
French-Canadian  use  of  the  feminine  pronoun  to  ex- 
press any  surprise  when  "she"  proved  to  be  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  aforesaid  raucous,  bass  voice,  which  had 


broken  into  some  song 
anent  the  passion  of 
a  sailor  for  a  Portu- 
guese young  lady  of 
great  charm  but 
doubtful   modesty. 

"Who      is      our 
friend?"   he    asked. 
"What — you     know 
not?     She  is  the  ter- 
rible Des  Rosiers!" 

"Well,  I  don't  like 
Mr.  Des  Rosiers's 
voice." 

"You  nevair  hear 
her  name,  monsieur? 
Sometime  she  is  call 
'Jacque  Noir.'  Mon 
Dieu! — she  sleep  with 
le  diable." 

The  landlord's  eyes 
grew  wide  with  hor- 
ror; his  shoulders  contract- 
ed  until  they   touched   his 
ears. 

"Look  here,  my  friend," 
said  Campbell,  with  a  touch 
of  impatience,  "Jacque  Noir 
or  Jacque  Rouge  or  Jacque 
Blanc  is  not  going  to  keep 
me  out  here." 

"But,  monsieur,  once  she 
keel  a  man." 

"My  dear  fellow"— — 
"One  wintet,  a  man  has 
insult  Des  Rosiers,  and — 
voili!  Jacque  Noir  bum  her 
house — keel  her  family — 
Mtirdair  her" 


WITH  a  laugh,  the  newly- 
'  '  created  officer  thrust 
the  little  man  aside  and  en- 
tered the  sacred  precincts 
of  "Les  Voyageurs."  A  big, 
dirty,  bearded  fellow,  of 
about  thirty  years  of  age, 
was  leaning  against  the 
counter,  waving  a  mug  and 
bellowin..?  a  song.  He  look- 
ed formidable  enough,  but 
hardly  justified  the  dia- 
bolical   qualities    attributed 

to  him  by  Pierre  Generaud. 

In    spite    of    his    unshaven 
face  with  its  bloodshot,  in- 
ebriated   eyes,    there   was    something   not   unpleasing 
about  the  man,   and  when  his   lips  parted  they   dis- 
closed teeth  that  were  -gleaming  white. 

A  group  of  villagers  sat  in  open-mouthed  admira- 
tion beneath  the  singer,  for  Des  Rosiers's  reputation 
had  gathered  velocity  like  a  snowball  rolling  down 
the  side  of  a  hill,  gaining  in  size  every  time  it  came 
into  contact  with  the  drifts  of  rumor,  until  it  had  be- 
come almost  a  legend  of  wickedness.  His  audience 
felt  a  timid  pride  in  the  event.  It  was  almost  as  if 
his  Satanic  Majesty  himself  had  condescended  to  ap- 
pear from  below  and  sing  comic  songs  for  their  benefit. 
On  the  entrance  of  the  officer,  the  song  ceased,  and 
all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  new-comer. 

"Hola,"  said  Des  Rosiers,  with  extraordinary  reson- 
ance.   "You  drink  by  me,  eh  bienV 

"No,  thanks.    I  must  only  stay  a  minute." 
"You  no  drink?"  roared  the  lumber-jack,  whose  hos- 
pitality was  not  unlike  the  forcefulness  of  the  mus- 
cular  Christian   in   'Androcles   and   the   Lion.'     "You 
drink,  or  by  Gar,  I  brak  your  neck." 

A  hum  of  admiration  rose  from  the  villagers.  They 
bore  no  possible  malice  towards  the  officer,  but  it  was 
gratifying  to  find  Jacque  Noir  living  up  to  his  repu- 
tation. 

"Messieurs,"  said  Campbell,  ignoring  the  gentleman 
in  question,  "there  is  a  war.  La  belle  France  fights  for 
her  life,  and  Canada  must  help.  She  needs  you— and 
you — and  you." 

With  their  meagre  knowledge  of  English,  he  was 
forced  to  a  simplicity  of  language  that  depended  for 
effect  almost  entirely  on  the  personal  appeal.  "Como 
with  me  to  the  war.  We  pay  you  one  dollar  ten  a  dny, 
and  your  wife  and  {iar<;ons  get  money  too." 

Mr.  Des  Rosier:<  laughed,  scornfully  and  sonorously. 
"I  laugh,"  he  said.  "You  theenk  we  go  to  war,  and  your 
English,  by  Gar,  no  leave  Canada,  but  steal  all  we 
leave  behind.  The  French-Canadian — he  go;  the 
English-Canadian,  non."  He  roared  a  vile  oath,  and 
laid  his  hand  on  Campbell's  shoulder.  "I  brak  your 
neck,"  he  said  comfortingly. 
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TN  a  moment  Campbell's  tunic  was  off  and  he  was 
facing  Jacque  Noir.  "You  are  a  liar,  Des  Hosiers," 
he  said.  "You  are  the  greatest  liar  and  the  worst 
singer  in  the  Province  of  Quebec." 

The  Frenchman  tore  the  red  kerchief  from  his  neck 
and  hurled  his  mug  to  the  floor  where  it  broke  into  a 
hundred  pieces.  "By  gosh,  me!"  he  bellowed  in  a  voice 
that  would  have  terrified  a  bull;  "I  keel  you!" 

He  advanced  in  windmill  fashion,  but  his  opponent, 
who  had  been  the  best  boxer  of  his  y?ar  at  T  ronto 
'Varsity,  stopped  him  with  a  b'ow  known  techncally 
as  a  "straight  left  to  the  jaw.''  Des  Hosiers  paus'd  to 
re-collect  his  thoughts.  He  was  wondering  whether  to 
kick  with  one  foot  or  w'th  both,  when  som;  thing  hap- 
pened, and  oblivion  settled  over  him  like  the  cuitain 
on  the  last  act  of  a  melodrama.  Campbell  hrd  stepped 
forward,  and,  putting  his  shoulder  behind  it,  had 
delivered  a  blow  on  the  lower  part  of  the  jaw  with 
force  enough  to  fell  an  ox.  For  Des  Rosiers  the  rest 
was  silence. 

Concluding  his  recruiting  speech  to  the  dazed  vil- 
lagers, Campbell  put  on  his  tunic  and  strode  quietly 
down  the  street.  .  .  .  But  the  fall  of  Mr.  Pecksniff  in 
the  eyes  of  Tom  Pinch  was  not  more  complete  than 
the  collapse  of  their  idol,  Jacque  Noir,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ville  Marie. 

III. 

•A  SKY  that  was  hung  with  stars  looked  down  upon 
■^*  the  shimmering  roof-tops  of  Haileybury.  The 
streets  were  deserted,  except  the  main  thoroughfare, 
where  a  group  of  men  were  seated  in  an  irregular 
line,  their  pipes  glowing  in  the  darkness.  They  had 
been  there  since  dusk. 

Midnight  passed,  and  the  shadowy  line  grew  longer 
as  each  hour  struck.  Men  with  heavy  packs;  men 
with  the  mud  of  the  northern  wilderness  still  on  their 
boots;  men  who  had  walked  for  sixty  miles;  men  whose 
beardless  chins  bespoke  the  schoolboy  of  a  year 
before;  men  whose  faces  would  have  looked  coarse 
and  cruel  in  any  light  but  that  of  the  stars;  one  by 
one  or  in  pairs  they  came.  For  each  there  was  a  yell 
of  welcome,  a  ribald  jest  or  two — then  silence  once 
more,  and  the  glowing  pipes.  The  first  glimmering 
streaks  of  dawn  showed  the  queue  in  all  its  picturesque 
grotesqueness.  The  man  in  front  was  leaning  against 
a  frame  store  that  bore  the  placard  " Recruit. ng  Office." 

Some  three  thousand  miles  away,  a  Hohenzollern 
Emperor  had  said  that  Great  Britain  would  crumble 
into  disintegration  at  the  first  sound  of  war.  And 
through  the  forests  of  the  north  and  over  weary  trails 
men  were  staggering  on,  mile  after  mile,  fearful  of 
only  one  thing — that  they  might  be  too  late  to  answer 
the  call  which  had  come  from  across  tile  Atlantic, 
speeding  over  forests,  cities,  prairies,  lakes,  and  moun- 
tains, until  echo  answered  from  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

The  early  boat  from  Ville 
Marie  discharged  its  half-dozen 
passengers.  A  powerfully  built 
French-Canadian  strode  up  the 
hill  and  stopped  at  the  crowd  of 
men.  With  a  v/orried  contrac- 
tion of  his  heavy  eyebrows  he 
surveyed  the  formidable  length 
of  the  line. 

"Godam!"  said  he. 

Heedless  of  the  jests  and  com- 
ments of  the  mob,  he  went  slow- 
ly down  the  line,  carefully 
scrutinizing  each  man,  until  he 
stopped  at  a  half-breed  Indian. 
For  a  moment  only  they  argued 
in  French,  then  he  produced  a 
roll  of  dollar  notes  in  one  hand, 
and  brandished  the  other  hand 
threateningly  in  the  half-breed's 
face.  Tne  combined  arguments 
proved  too  much;  when  the  en- 
rolment of  recruits  took  place, 
number  eighteen  was  Jacque 
Des  Rosiers,  sworn  to  serve  His 
Majesty  the  Kiri^  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war  and  six  m.onths 
afterwards— in  witness  whereof 
he  had  drawn  an  inky  cross 
after  his  name. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give 
the  exact  motive  for  his  action. 
He  probably  had  never  heard 
of  Belgiumi,  but — well,  take 
horns  and  tall  from  the  devil, 
and  what  is  left? 
TpHREE  weeks  later  the  com- 
pany   of    amateur    soldiers 


were  warned  to  proceed  to  the  concentration  camp. 
Willing,  but  puzzled  by  the  affliction  of  army  dis- 
cipline, they  had  struggled  past  the  fir.st  pitfalls  of 
recruitship.  For  the  sake  of  CapUin  Douglas  Camp- 
bell, their  "boss,"  they  sujipressed  their  trru— bl'Tig 
and  submitted  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  military 
routine,  arguing  that,  inexplicable  as  it  was,  it  had 
some  connection,  however  remote,  with  the-  ult  mate 
goal  of  warfare.  The  afternoon  before  their  depar- 
ture Campbell  addressed  them  for  exactly  five  minute?. 
His  hair  looked  redder  and  his  eyes  seemed  bluer 
than  before.  With  his  powerfully  built  shoulders  and 
the  rhythm  of  his  muscles  that  lent  a  grace  to  his  en- 
tire body,  despite  its  ruggedness,  he  recalled  the 
Athenian  age  of  physical  perfection. 

"Look  here,  you  fellows,"  he  paid,  "you  signed  up  to 
fight — so  did  I.  We  will  fight,  too,  but  Kitchener  cen't 
use  us  until  we're  ready.  You  wonder  what  all  this 
drill  is  about.  Well,  here's  my  idea  about  it.  There 
isn't  a  coward  in  this  crowd;  there  isn't  a  man  who 
wouldn't  go  down  a  shaft  after  a  pal,  even  if  the 
chances  were  a  hundred  to  one  against  his  coming 
back.  But  you're  not  ready  for  the  front.  Vou've 
got  the  heart,  but  your  bodies  must  have  training  and 
discipline.  Watch  me  with  this  cigarette.  In  tlicking 
the  ash  I  burn  my  finger;  the  next  time  I  want  to  touch 
the  ash,  my  finger  avoids  it  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
I  laugh  and  try  again.  You  all  know  w'.iat  I  mean. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  the  cigarette,  but  my  finger  is.  1; 
you've  ever  been  kicked  in  the  leg  by  a  horse,  the  next 
time  the  horse  kicks,  which  of  your  legs  is  drawn  back 
first?  In  some  strange  way  your  body  has  instincts 
of  its  own,  and  though  you  might  have  a  heart  like 
a  bull,  your  muscles  and  nerves — your  body — might 
fail  you  when  you  need  them  most.  As  I  understand  the 
army  system,  it  is  to  train  you  to  obey,  not  only  m.en- 
tally  but  physically.  Eight  months  from  now  we  may 
be  lying  half-dead,  with  the  enemy's  guns  playing  hell 
all  around  us.  We  may  want  to  quit,  we  may  be  'all 
in,'  but,  if  the  order  comes  tc  advance,  we'll  go  for- 
ward, because  our  bodies  will  be  disciplined  to  obey. 

"Be  patient  then,  men,  and  just  smile  when  things 
go  wrong.  I  would  gladly  have  gone  with  you  in  the 
ranks,  and  there  are  lots  of  you  chaps  better  able  tJ 
lead  than  I,  but  a  commission  was  given  to  me,  and  I'm 
out  to  do  my  best  with  the  Hnost  company  of  men  in 
the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force.  I'm  learning  all 
the  time — as  you  are.  You  will  have  bad  times,  and  fo 
shall  I;  but  let's  help  each  other  to  grin  and  make  the 
best  of  it,  for,  after  all,  w.i're  just  great  big  children 
playing  a  mighty  big  game.  .  .  .  And  when  we  reach 
France  we'll  show  them  all  that  the  old  Cobalt  gang 
is  afraid  of  nothing  in  this  world  or  the  next." 

They  cheered — and  the  man  who  shouted  loudest 
was  Jacque  Des  Rosiers.  .  .  .  And  somewhere  in  the 
speech  esprit  de  corps  had  beer  born. 


"I    brak    your    neck,"    he    aaid, 
comfortingly. 


170UR  winters  came  and  went. 

*       France  lay  in  the  warmth  of  a  late  spring  evening,, 
like  a  stricken  deer  that  has  thrown  off  its  pursuers- 
momentarily,  but  is  bleeding  from  a  hundred  wounds.. 
Month  after  month  she  had  endured  the  invader,  and 
the  cycle  of  years,  instead  of  freeing  her,  had  only 
deepened  her  agony.     What  had  she  left?     The  next 
attack  might  see  Anas  and  her  remaining  coalfields, 
gone,  the  Channel  ports  captured,  and  then.  .  .  Paris? 
.  .  Paris? 

Unperturbed,  however,  by  finy  such  thoughts.  Petite 
Simunde — no  one  thought  of  her  by  any  other  name — 
was  driving  four  cows  home  from  pasture.  The  set- 
ting'sun  had  shed  a  kindly  hue  on  her  gingham  gar- 
ment that  was  neither  a  frock  nor  an  apron,  yet  served 
as  both.  Nor  was  the  mellowing  sunlight  unkind  to 
her  face,  for  the  racial  sallowness  of  her  cheeks,  ac- 
centuated by  too  constant  exposure  to  the  elements, 
was  softened  and  shaded  into  a  gentle  brown.  Her 
shoes,  which  were  far  too  large,  were  in  the  final 
stages  of  disrepair.  About  the  brow  her  hair  was 
braided  with  a  simplicity  that  was  by  no  means  devoid 
of  charm.  Her  eyes — but  there  she  was  really  French. 
Simunde  had  never  been  farther  from  the  village  of 
Le  Curois  than  the  neighboring  town  of  Avesnes  Le 
Comte  (unless  one  counts  the  momentous  occasion, 
a  year  after  her  birth,  when  she  was  taken  to  Arras 
for  exhibition  before  an  esteemed  and  wealthy  relative, 
who  was  so  little  impressed  that  he  bequeathed  his  en- 
tire estate,  consisting  of  eight  thousand  francs,  to  a 
manufacturer  of  tombstones)  ;  but  a  French  woman 
does  not  acquire  coquetry — she  is  born  with  it.  Even 
in  church  Simunde  would  cast  such  languishing  yet 
mischievous  eyes  upon  the  cure  himself,  that  the  poor 
little  man,  who  had  never  liked  Latin  at  any  time, 
used  to  stammer  and  mumble  his  orisons  like  an  over- 
conscientious  penitent  at  confessional. 

When  her  two  brothers  went  to  war  Simunde,  who 
was  then  sixteen,  assumed  their  tasks  in  addition  to 
her  own,  in  all  of  which  she  had  the  able  direction  of 
"madame"  her  mother.  Between  them  they  performed 
a  day's  work  that  would  have  exhausted  two  husky 
laborers.  As  is  the  custom  in  most  of  northern 
France,  their  home  was  not  on  the  farm,  but  in  the 
village,  for  one  of  the  first  essentials  of  existence  to 
a  Frenchman  is  comp.inionship.  On  the  outskirts  of 
Le  Curois,  just  on  the  hill,  there  was  a  great  chateau, 
beautifully,  gloomily  aloof;  but  in  the  one  street  of  the 
village  itself,  pigs,  cows,  hens  and  their  offspring, 
wallowed  in  mud  and  accumulated  filth. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  which  is  the  more  striking: 
the  French  peasant's  stoicism  in  the  presence  of  war, 
or  his  indifference  to  dirt. 

/"^N  this  particular  evening  in  May  of  1918,  Simunde 
^^  was  frankly  regretting  the  absence  of  men.  Not 
that  she  had  ever  been  in  love  or  known  the  rapture 
of  wandering  in  the  moonlight  with  a  man  (France 
is  almost  the  only  civilized  country  remaining  that 
has  not  relegated  chaperons  to  ths  realm  of  fic- 
tion) ;  but  she  wanted  to  use  her  eyes  on  some- 
thing more  susceptible  than  a  cow  or  a  cure.  It 
was  spring,  and  she  felt  pretty,  and  when  a 
woman  is  conscious  of  her  own  charm  she  sel- 
dom wishes  to  prove  miserly  with  it. 

She  had  just  run  across  the  road  to  convince 
a  cow  of  its  loss  of  the  sense  of  direction  when 
she  heard   the   neighing  of  a   horse.     Glancing 
behind  her,  she  looked  directly  into  the  eyes  of 
a  mounted  British  officer,  whereupon  that  gentle- 
man brought  his  steed  to  a  standstill. 
"Bon  soir,  Mademoiselle,"  said  he. 
"Bon  soir,  monsieur,",  she  answered  demurely. 
Her  eyes  were   lowered   shyly,  and  her  fingers 
played  over  the  stick  she  was  carrying,  like  a 
flute-player     caressing     his     instrument.       The 
officer  bowed  slightly  and  tried 
to  recall  his  French  vocabulary, 
though   it  must  be  admitted  he 
was    never    loquacious    in    any 
tongue  when  conversing  with  a 
daughter  of   Eve.     As  for  her, 
since  it  is  a  woman's  role,  she 
waited.     Would  he  speak  again 
or  would  he  pass  on,  leaving  the 
memory  of  yet  one  more  meeting 
with  a  gentleman  of  adventure, 
one    more    roadside    drama    in 
which   the  dialogue  consisted  only 
of  an   exchange  of  salutations? 
Most    men    who    have    returned 
from  France  will  recall  for  years 
to  come  how,  a  few  kilometres 
back     from     Hell,     they     often 
caught  a  glimpse  of  two  dark 
eyes  and  a  tender  smile.     Just 
that  and — 
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Planning;  Soviet  Rule  in  Canada 


THE  defeat  of  the  Revo- 
lutionists in   Winnipeg 
by    the    arrest    of    the 
leaders  has  not  by  any  means  ended  the 
dangers  to  Canada.    There  is  every  reason 
to  look  for  serious  times  this  fall  and  win- 
ter.    The  Germans  are  spending  money  freely;   and 
from  a  purely  business  standpoint  it  will  pay  them  to 
pour  out  many  millions  more  in  their  efforts  to  promcte 
strikes,   create  discord   among  returned   soldiers   and 
otherwise   cripple   Canadian   and   other   allied   trades 
while  they — far  better  organized  than  we   are — will 
undersell  us  in  our  own  markets. 

Clear,  undisputed  evidence  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  authorities  that  their  agents  and  dupes  are  pre- 
paring Eastern  Canada,  particularly  Quebec  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  for  the  revolution;  that  the  money 
comes  from  Gierman  sources ;  and  finally  that  the  whole 
movement  is  directed  from  one  source  in  the  United 
States  and  by  one  German,  in  New  York,  who  has  been 
wielding  great  power  at  Ottawa.     I  have  never  seen 
his  name  in  a  Canadian  paper  and  a  man 
who  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  during  the  war,  whose 
business  it  was  to  know  of  every  dangerous 
character,  had  never  heard  of  him.       The 
Minister  of  Justice  and  some  Cabinet  Min- 
isters had  been  fully  warned.    Yet  that  man, 
a  German  enemy,  went  to  Ottawa  and  caused 
two  of  the  most  important  orders-in-council 
— which  had  been  carefully  drawn  up  and 
issued,   and   which   were   designed   for   our 
protection  at  home  and  the   safety  of  our 
fighting  men  overseas — to  be  cancelled,  that 
he   and  his   agents   might  more   effectively 
■work  for  our  injury  and  defeat.    We  did  not 
awaken  until   he  had   almost   accomplished 
part  of  his  scheme — a  Soviet  Government  in 
Winnipeg.     Then  an  aroused  public  opinion 
forced   the   Government  to   bring   back   the 
orders  in  council  in  the  form  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament.        Incidentally     letters     seized 
show  that  the  Revolution  started  in  Winni- 
peg sooner  than  the  higher-ups  intended. 

This  man  in  Sauteri  Nuorteva,  New  York, 
alias  Nyberg,  a  German  ex-convict,  head  of 
the    German'  propaganda    bureau    in    New 
York — the  body  which  directed  the  bombing,  fires  and 
explosions  in  the  munition  plants  and  ships  in  the  U.S. 

If  the  Dominion  Department  of  Justice  had  acted 
on  the  information  of  those  who  knew  the  facts,  who 
gave  them  the  facts,  there  would  have  been  no  big 
strike  in  Winnipeg,  there  would  have  been  no  smaller 
strikes  from  Vancouver  East  to  Sydney.  Other  very 
important  information  was  offered  from  other  official 
sources  and  the  offers  did  not  bring  the  courtesy  of 
an  acknowledgment.  Time  and  again  the  local  author- 
ities sentenced  most  dangerous  agitators,  the  men  who 
started  the  trouble  and  they  were  promptly  released. 
The  Labor  Unions,  the  employers  and  the  people  of 
Canada  have  suffered  losses  of  millions  upon  millions, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  enemy  and  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  benefiting  the  enemy  in  the  war  and  in  the  future, 
and  the  Dominion  Ministry  of  Justice  is  entirely  to 
blame.  Has  not  the  time  come  for  a  complete  clean-up 
of  a  department  that  has  been  failing  us,  that  has 
failed  to  co-operate  with  the  Militia  Department  and 
that  actually  thwarted  the  efforts  of  the  Prime 
Minister  himself? 

It  is  true  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  ex- 
tenuation. The  Department  is  handicapped  because  it 
must  act  through  local  authority,  and  provincial  and 
municipal  officials  are  as  sceptical  of  German  propa- 
ganda as  the  Asquith-IIaldanc-Churchill  gang  were  of 
a  German  war.  That  does  not  excuse  them  but  it 
proves  the  need  for  a  virile   Dominion   Police  force. 

AN  opportunity  for  full  inquiry  is  now  open.  Press 
•*^  despatches  say  that  the  Manitoba  Government  is 
investigating  the  causes  leading  to  the  Winnipeg  strike 
and  the  results.  The  Commissioner  cannot  do  his  work 
effectively  unless  he  procures  all  the  data  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  particularly  the  reports  sub- 
mitted by  C  H.  Cahan,  K.C.,  and  the  information  re- 
ceved  and  offered,  but  ignored,  from  other  very  im- 
portant sources.  In  an  article  on  "Why  Canada  Let 
Trotzky  Go,"  published  in  June  MacLean's,  I  referred 
to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cahan  as  Director  of  Public 
Safety.  I  did  not  then,  and  do  not  now  know  Mr. 
Cahan,  I  have  never  even  seen  him  and  have  therefore 
no  personal  interest  in  him.  What  I  know,  and  am  giv- 
ing here,  is  the  result  of  special  inquiries.  The  fact 
more  than  confirms  what  was  said  on  Page  66,  in  June 
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heads  of  the  International 
Unions  in  the  States.  These 
men  had  a  broader  knowledge 
of  world  situations  than  the  Ministry  of 
Justice.  But  for  their  foresight  and  stead- 
fastness there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Canada 
from  Port  Arthur  to  Vancouver  would  have  come 
under   Soviet  rule  in  May. 


Sauteri    Nuorteva,   the   German   who   is    inspiring    and    directing    from    New    Vorit   the 
labor  troubles  in    Canada, 

Maclean's,  about  the  Trotzky  influence  at  Ottawa  and 
the  persistent  propaganda  carried  on  by  his  agents 
through  his  groups  in  Canada  to  hamper  our  war  ef- 
forts and  bring  on  trouble  connected  with  labor  and 
returned  soldiers.  Conditions  were  so  bad  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  showed  such  helplessness,  that 
the  outlook  seemed  hopeless  and  Sir  Robert  Borden 
brought  Mr.  Cahan  all  the  way  from  California  and 
asked  him,  as  a  personal  favor,  to  take  charge  of  the 
situation,  as  Director  of  Public  Safety.  Certain  per- 
sons in  Canada  co-operated  with  him  and  he  had  the 
assistance  of  the  secret  sources  of  all  our  Allies,  so  ' 
that  he  soon  uncovered  a  mass  of  amazing  information. 
But  officialdom  blocked  him  at  every  turn.  Men  who 
should  have  helped  him  sneered  at  his  work.  Sir 
Robert,  who  knew  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  was 
at  the  Peace  Conference  and  other  Cabinet  Ministers 
were  not  only  indifferent  but  they  hampered  Mr. 
Cahan's  work.  Only  in  the  Militia  Dept.,  where  they 
had  a  strong  Minister  and  a  very  capable  chief  of 
staff.  General  Gwatkin,  was  his  work  understood. 

Tracing  it  Back  to  Martens 
T)UT  the  Winnipeg  strike  came  and  happenings  lead- 
•'-'  ing  up  to  it  began  to  be  gossiped  about.  Cahan's 
reports  were  recalled.  The  raids  and  the  arrests  of 
the  leaders  in  Winnipeg  and  Toronto,  the  raids  else- 
where, the  splendid  work  of  the  N.  W.  Police  under 
Com.  Perry  and  finally  the  big  raids  in  New  York 
produced  evidence  that  proved  that  the  trouble  was  all 
directed  from  one  centre  in  New  York.  At  the  head 
of  that  centre  was  a  German,  Martens,  with  millions 
of  money  available  for  propaganda.  Martens  claimed 
to  be  a  Russian,  but  the  U.S.  Government  produced  his 
own  sworn  and  signed  statement  made  in  1916,  proving 
he  was  a  German  and  that  he  registered  there  as  a 
German.  A  further  study  of  the  names  uncovered  in 
the  raids  and  their  activities  that  led  to  the  strikes 
thow  that  had  the  Department  of  Justice  arrested  and 
jailed  or  deported  about  thirty  men  whose  names  they 
had,  they  would  have  put  out  of  the  way  the  real 
trouble-makers  and  there  would  have  been  no  strikes. 
And  again,  Canada  owes  a  tremendous  debt  to  the 
Minister  of  Labor  and  to  the  Trade  Union  leaders  who 
supported  him  in  Canada,  and  to  Gompers  and  the 


Help  the  Labor  Unions 

NOR  is  it  fair  to  put  all  the  blame  upon  the  Ministry 
of  Justice.     A  lot  of  us,  manufacturers  and  em- 
ployers  of  labor,  have   not  done   and  are   not  doing 
what  we  should  to  help  our  best  friends,  the  legitimate 
labor  unions  and  the  men  in  them  in  the  present  life 
and  death  struggle  with  anarchy.     We  are  hearing  a 
great   deal    about   conciliation,   but   General   Mitchell, 
whose  brilliant  intelligence  and  propaganda  work  in 
France  and  Italy  brought  him  international  recogni- 
tion, started  a  new  and  vastly  better  idea  when  he 
said  in  a  public  address  that  it  was  not  conciliation 
that  we   needed   between   employers   and   employees, 
including  returned  soldiers,  but  co-operation.    Writing 
from  my  own  experience  of  over  a  third  of  a  century 
with  the  seven  different  unions  in  my  own 
employ  and  with  the  mass  of  information 
now  at  hand  I  would  impress  upon  all  em- 
ployers the  recognition  of  and  the  standing 
by  all  bona  fide  unions,  meeting  all  reason- 
able requests  as  to  methods  of  bargaining, 
wages  and  hours.     I  have  had  many  a  fight 
with  my  own  Unions,  I  have  had  strikes,  and 
will  probably  have  trouble  in  the  future.  My 
n^tual  experience  always  favored  Interna- 
tional Unions.     The  men  at  the  head  have 
a  world  experience  and  outlook  which  over- 
comes the  narrowness  of  a  small  locality — 
id    they   are    almost   invariably   fair   and 
conscientious  in  their  dealings.     I  believe  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  the  master  printers 
of  Toronto  were  the  first  to  grant  the  nine- 
hour  day;  then  the  eight.     More  than  that 
we   inaugurated   collective   bargaining.     In 
1907  we  entered  Into  a  five  year  collective 
agreement     with      seven     allied     printing 
trades.    At  the  end  of  that  time  the  leading 
Union  said:  "No  more  collective  bargaining 
for  us,"  and  we  have  never  gone  back  to  it.     We  now 
have   to   spend    weeks   settling   seven   different  wage 
scales  with  seven  different  unions. 

The  labor  view  is  expressed  by  Samuel  Gompers, 
President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  who 
sailed  last  week  for  the  International  Trades  Union 
Congress  at  Amsterdam,  when  he  said  his  delegation 
was  pledged  to  advocate  the  broad  principles  of  demo- 
cracy and  justice  to  which  the  workers  are  entitled  as 
against  Bolshevism. 

Some  of  the  most  important  facts  in  this  article 
have  been  given  me  by  U.S.  and  Canadian  labor 
leaders. 

NTOT  only  in  Canada  but  in  Britain  and  the  United 
'  States  have  we  employers  been  short-sighted. 
Mayor  Hanson  of  Seattle,  who  fought  the  I.  W.  W. 
when  his  city  found  itself  one  day  under  a  Soviet 
Government,  told  the  business  men  of  Chicago  last 
week  that  the  indifference  of  employers  in  the  North- 
West  to  the  conditions  in  which  lumbermen  lived  had 
given  opportunity  for  Radicals  to  promote  trouble  and 
Samuel  Crowther,  who  had  been  investigating  con- 
ditions in  Europe  for  a  U.S.  business  paper,  takes  a 
similar  view.  "The  question,"  he  says,  "which  the 
European  employer  formerly  asktd  himself  with  re- 
spect to  labor  was,  'How  can  I  get  an  adequate  pro- 
duction at  a  proper  cost  from  my  force?'  The  ques- 
tion that  he  is  now  asking  himself  is,  'How  can  I  avoid 
going  out  of  business?'  "  He  concludes  his  report  with  : 

"If  I  should  be  asked  to  state  in  a  word  what  will 
be  the  policy  of  British  employers — and  I  have  talked 
with  a  great  many  of  them — I  could  only  say  that 
there  is  no  policy  as  yet.  But  there  is  an  openminded- 
ness  in  the  majority  which  may  work  out  the  situation," 
once  labor  itself  can  determine  what  it  stands  for.  If 
the  trade  unions  win  out,  then  industrial  peace  is  pos- 
sible. If  they  do  not  win  out,  then  anything  may  hap- 
pen. The  main  difficulties  in  England  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  employer  refusing  to  face  facts 
until  he  was  opposed  by  a  great  movement — a  move- 
ment which  is  an  effect  and  not  a  cause.  And 
that  is  the  lesscm  which  British  industrial  policies  hold 
for  America." 

Sir  Robert  Hadfield  explains  why  the  British  are 
not  getting  back  their  market  s  because  the  "manufac- 
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turers'  hands  are  tied  because  a  very  great  proportion 
of  his  time  is  occupied  with  the  settling  of  labor 
troubles." 

The  British  situation,  according  to  William  Allen 
White,  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  who  has  been 
reporting  the  Peace  Conference,  is  likely  to  lead  to  a 
bloodless  uprising  in  England  and  that  sooner  or 
later  England  would  be  flourishing  under  Soviet  gov- 
ernment. "It  will  be  a  bloodless  and  orderly  proce- 
dure," he  said,  "with  King  George  as  a  sort  of  royal 
Soviet  ruler.  The  King  is  playing  with  the  radicals 
of  England  in  about  the  same  fashion  as  if  Mr.  Wilson 
were  'kowtowing'  to  the  Debs  element  in  this  country. 
The  British  soldiers  fought  for  democracy  and  are 
insistent  that  they  have  democracy  in  England.  High- 
er wages  in  England  will  be  the  first  fruit  of  this 
bloodless  revolt,  and  the  signs  apparent  just  now  are 
plentiful." 

The  labor  troubles  that  have  been  going  on  and  are 
constantly  breaking  out  across  Canada  are  well  known. 
In  the  United  States  they  are  becoming  so  bad  that  one 
State  after  another  has  Ijeen  deeply  stirred  up.  And 
an  attempt  was  made  to  break  up  the  greatest  labor 
organization  with  its  three  million  members,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  nation-wide  impossible  labor  demands. 
Cables  tell  us  of  great  strikes  in  France,  Italy  and 
the  Australias. 

Investigations  conducted  in  Germany  by  British 
business  men  and  financiers  show  that  there  are  no 
serious  wage  or  other  labor  troubles  there;  that  the 
few  agitators  are  dealt  with  promptly,  generally  shot; 
that  employers  and  employees  are  working  loyally 
together,  as  partners;  that  they  are  quickly  reorganiz- 
ing their  industries;  and  that  their  production  costs 
will  be  so  low  that  they  will  soon  get  back  many  of 
their  old  markets,  where  in  many  lines  they  can  un- 
dersell Britain,  United  States  and  Canada. 

Thus  we  have  a  peaceful,  aggressive  Germany,  but 
in  all  the  allied  countries  simultaneous  labor  troubles. 
All  are  conducted  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  those 
leading  to  a  Soviet  Russia — the  lines  Trotzky  learned 
in  America.  All  are  aiming  to  establish  a  Soviet  in 
unison  with  Russia.  In  Russia  270  out  of  the  282 
controlling  that  country  are  German. 

Can  there  be  but  one  explanation?  Germany  wants 
to  keep  us  occupied  with  our  own  troubles  and  out  of 
Russia,  while  she  gets  back  her  markets  and  retains 
her  hold  on  Russia    If  she  succeeds  she  wins  the  war. 


German  Propaganda  in  Canada 

But  let  us  see  what  evidence  there  is  of  German  in- 
fluence. In  Canada  we  had  our  Investigating  Commit- 
tee, but  only  the  surface  was  touched  and  the  real 
facts  underlying  all  the  troubles  were  not  uncovered 
because  of  disorganization  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  lack  of  investigators.  It  was  a  free- 
for-all  show.  No  effort  was  made  by  the  committee 
to  prepare  and  present  evidence.  It  was  a  complaint 
bureau,  not  an  Investigating  Committee. 

In  New  York  State,  however,  they  have  gone 
about  it  in  the  right  way.  A  Committee  of  the 
Legislature  was  appointed  under  Senator  Lusk. 
They  had  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  great 
majority  of  Trade  Union  leaders.  The  Senator 
at  once  selected  a  corps  of  able  investigators — 
men  who  had  been  trained  in  the  Military,  Jus- 
tice, and  Naval  Departments.  They  began  to 
delve  under  the  surface.  They  got  at  the  cause 
— German  propaganda.  The  little  they  have  let 
out  has  alarmed  the  nation.  It  has  now  got  be- 
yond a  question  of  labor  troubles,  and  one  State 
after  another  has  appointed  Legislative  Com- 
mittees to  investigate  these  wide-spread  Bolshe-  > 
vik  activities.  Apparently,  investigations  are  to 
become  nationwide.  Everywhere  these  investi- 
gations are  leading  to  Canada.  They  show  that 
the  Bolsheviks  regard  Canada  as  the  most 
promising  of  all  their  fields,  with  Australia  next. 
They  show  that  the  movement  is  backed  by  Ger- 
many. Back  of  it  all  is  one  of  the  brainiest  Ger- 
mans on  the  continent — the  unofficial  representa- 
tive of  Germany  in  America — a  man  who  at  one 
time  had  $40,000,000  of  German  money  at  his 
disposal.  Under  him  a  figurehead,  Ludwig  A. 
K.  Martens.  One  day  last  year.  Martens  an- 
nounced that  he  had  been  appointed  Soviet 
Ambassador  to  the  U.  S.  But  Washington  re- 
fused to  recognize  him  officially.  Washington, 
it  appears,  knew  that  Trotzky  had  selected  a 
very  clever  German  who  went  under  the  name 
of  Sauteri  Nuorteva.  As  his  own  record  was  not 
good  and  for  other  reasons,  he  suggested  Mar- 
tens, who  had  been  posing  as  a  Russian.  But 
in  1914,  he  had  registered  as  a  German  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States.  As  late  as 
1916  he  had  sworn  that  he  was  German.  The 
State  Department  bided  its  time.  Martens' 
place  was  raided  by,  and  he  was  summoned  be- 


fore the  Lusk  Committee.  He  protested  his  Russian 
citizenship  when  the  above  facts  were  flashed  at  him. 
He  and  his  large  staff  occupied  two  floors  in  a  large 
office  building.  They  were  all  very  buiiy  for  months. 
He  said  they  were  engaged  in  making  large  purchases 
for  Russia;  that  they  had  $200,000,000  cash  to  spend. 
They  spread  this  in  Canada.  Cornered,  he  had  to 
admit  that  they  had  not  bought  one  dollar's  worth  of 
goods,  and  finally  it  was  shown  that  they  were  engaged 
in  the  most  wide-spread,  most  nefarious  propaganda 
that  ever  happened  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  king-pin  of  the  organization  was 
Nuorteva.  Nominally  a  minor  employee  in  the  Soviet 
Bureau,  he  was  really  the  clearing  house  for  all  the 
Bolshevik  activities  on  the  continent,  including  South 
America — the  man  who  exerted  such  power  at  Ottawa, 
where  he  frequently  went.  The  Bureau  directed  the 
I.  W.  W.  and  various  subsidiaries,  among  which  were 
all  those  banned  from  Canada;  the  Rand  School  oc- 
cupying every  floor  of  a  big  office  building  from  which 
emanated,  or  were  directed,  publications  totalling  750,- 
000  daily  circulation.  From  this  centre  too,  went 
out  a  large  staff  of  lecturers.  One  letter  intercepted 
showed  a  Church  of  England  Bishop  wanted  to  deliver 
a  series  of  lectures  for  the  "Reds"  in  New  York. 

The  Revolutionists  are  divided  into  three  groups. 
The  first  is  a  small  minority  who  would  resort  to  an;/ 
extreme  to  carry  out  their  programme  of  revolution. 
The  second  is  made  up  of  loose-mouthed,  mentally  un- 
balanced political  reformers.  The  third  consists  of 
a  depraved  few  drawn  together  by  talk  of  free  love, 
nationalization  of  women  and  that  sort  of  thing.  The 
Lusk  Committee  intend  to  put  each  of  them  on  the 
stand  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  explain. 

Papers  seized  in  the  New  York  raids  show  that  they 
had  an  extensive  mailing  list  of  persons  to  whom 
literature  was  regularly  sent,  advocating  directly  or 
indirectly  revolution  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
These  comprised  Anarchists,  Socialists,  I.  W.  W.,  and 
other  well-known  fomentors  of  discords.  Among  the 
names  on  that  list  is  a  well-known  Canadian  labor 
leader,  a  man  who  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
troubles  at  present  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  He  has 
been  more  or  less  ostracized  by  reputable  labor  leaders. 
One  of  them  tells  me  they  have  the  evidence  that  he 
is  in  constant  communication  with  the  Soviet,  leaders 
of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  left  wing  of  the  Socialist  party  in 
New  York.  He  further  tells  me  the  papers  show  not 
only  this  but  a  direct  line  of  relationship  between 
Canadian  agitators  and  the  revolutionary  leaders  in 
New  York,  and  practically  every  move  that  has  bei:n 
made  in  Canada  in  the  past  year  has  been  the  result 
of  conferences  held  and  lines  of  action  decided  up;n 
by  the  recognized  radical  leaders  in  the  Union  Squave 
district. 

Some  other  items  selected  at  random  from  the 
papers  read  and  translated  by  Senator  Lusk's  com- 
mittee are: — 


Prof.  Scott  Nearing,  who  was  expelled  from  Penn- 
sylvania University  because  he  was  endeavoring  t^ 
prevent  Americans  from  enlisting,  is  being  paid  a 
large  salary  to  lecture  and  write  for  this  Rand  School. 
Prof.  Nearing's  main  activities  have  been  in  the 
direction  of  arming  the  mob  and  taking  away  all  arms 
from  owners  of  property,  including  Trades  Unionists 
who  have  worked  hard,  saved  a  little  money  and  bought 
their  own  homes.  With  the  members  of  the  Soviet 
armed  and  all  the  other  Unionists,  employers  and  the 
public  generally  unarmed.  Prof.  Nearing  points  out 
it  will  be  quite  easy  to  seize  the  Government. 

German  Agents  in  Our  Regiments 

Another  of  the  lecturers  paid  by  the  Rand  School  is 
J.  E.  Coldwell,  convicted  under  the  U.  S.  espionage  law. 
In  fact  the  society  that  owns  the  school  has  been  con- 
victed of  sending  men  to  enlist  in  U.  S.  regiments  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  insubordination  and  mutiny. 
How  far  were  our  troubles  in  England  inspired  by  the 
same  source.  In  both  Canada  and  the  U.  S.  it  was  the 
Military  Intelligence  Departments  who  first  uncover- 
ed German  propaganda,  but  our  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  public  generally  treated  their  reports  as  the 
wildest  fiction  and  no  systematic  action  was  taken. 
Now  it  is  definitely  known  that  at  least  one  German 
accompanied  every  Corps  leaving  Canada.  They  were 
thoroughly  organized,  there  being  the  chief  agent  with 
each  division,  one  captain  for  each  brigade  to  which 
the  regimental  spies  reported  and  from  whom  they 
took  orders.  A  number  of  them  were  caught  and 
executed.  But,  it  was  not  until  the  end  was  approach- 
ing that  we  in  this  country  realized  how  thoroughly 
the  German  propaganda  had  been  organized.  The 
agents  had  two  duties,  to  pass  on  reports  and  spread 
discontent  leading  to  Bolshevism.  Exactly  the  same 
thing  happened  in  the  U.  S.  Overseas  Forces,  and  a 
number  of  ofncers  and  men  wer^  caught  and  sentenced. 
They  hope  for  as  little  bloodshed  as  possible,  but  the 
organ  of  the  1.  W  W.  ard  One  Big  L/non  quotes  rs 
follows:  "The  United  States  is  in  the  grip  of  a  bloody 
revolution!  Thousands  of  workers  are  slaughtered 
by  machine  guns  in  New  York  City!  Washington  is 
on  fire!  Industry  is  at  a  standstill  and  thousands  of 
workers  are  starving.  The  Government  is  using  the 
most  bruta!  and  repressive  measures  to  put  down  the 
revolution.  The  above  is  what  we  may  expect  to  see 
on  the  front  pages  of  what  few  newspapers  survive 
the  uphe:ival." 

The  y  lialists  who  want  reform  by  evolution  and  not 
by  blood'  vvvo  ■.. 'ien  say  that  the  Soviet  and  I.  W.  W. 
have  lift  ■  .">f  mei,  and  women  to  be  hanged,  which  in- 
clud:;  m;  i:y  labor  leaders  as  well  as  so-called  employ- 
ers ('  or  captured  documents  show  52  I.  W.  W. 
publicati'jns,  a  number  of  them  being  under  cover,  with 
an  aggregate  daily  circulation  of  750,000.  They  also 
tend  to  show  that  the  I.  W.  W.  control  a  majority  of 
the  members  in  100  trade  unions  and  that  when  they 
are  ready  to  strike,  they  can  tie  up  the  industries  of 
the  country  if  they  all  hang  together.  The 
__  method  used  was  to  get  one  I.  W.  W.  in  each 

trade  union  and  for  that  one  member  to  give  all 
his  spare  time  to  his  one  factory  in  regard  to 
the  I.  W.  W.  propaganda. 

Also  one  or  more  reporters  on  each  newspaper 
and  at  all  possible  centres  of  news  disseminating 
bureaus. 

Nuorteva  says  those  who  oppose  the  Soviet  are 
in  the  pay  of  the  English  Imperialists  and  this 
story  is  being  assiduously  spread  in  the  U.  S. 

Senator  Lusk,  chairman  of  the  Committee  in- 
vestigating the  activities  and  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  raids  were  made,  sizes  up  the  situation 
as  follows: — 

"There  is  a  big  radical  element  on  every  hand. 
To  go  at  the  matter  intelligently  we  must  separ- 
ate this  radical  element  into  its  proper  classi- 
fications. Worst  of  all  is  the  wilful  and  deliber- 
ate or  insane  extremist  who  believes  in  the  bomb 
and  other  forms  of  wanton  destruction.  Along 
with  him  is  the  man  who  would  set  aside  all  of 
the  laws  and  beliefs  that  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  since  the  days  of  Washington  and  over- 
throw our  Government  by  violence  and  revolu- 
tion There  is  only  one  way  to  deal  with  this 
cadical  element.  Whatever  force  is  necessary  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  must  be  used  to 
protect  our  institutions  and  the  persons  and 
property  of  our  citizens  from  violence. 

"The  best  of  the  radical  element  is  comprised 
of  men  who  feel  that  there  are  many  existing 
wrongs  in  our  country  and  who  brood  over  what 
they  consider  to  be  these  wrongs  and  who  want 
to  see  ^ them  remedied.  This  appears  to  be  a 
growing  class.  These  are  the  men  to  whom  we 
should  give  consideration  and  attention. 
Continued  on  page  48 
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The  Month  's  Vital 
Question 


Will  War-time 
Prices  Ever  Drop? 

THE  fact  that  "one  can  buy  ten 
cents'  worth  of  almost  anything 
now  for  thirty  cents"  fills  many 
columns  of  Canadian  newspapers,  both 
news  and  editorial  pages.  The  recent 
action  of  the  Government  in  creating  a 
Court  of  Commerce,  and  in  passing  cer- 
tain other  presumably  remedial  legisla- 
tion, has  once  again  focussed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  Dominion  on  our  ever- 
present  bugaboo,  the  High  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing. 

"Getting  prices  back  to  normal,"  says 
the  Toronto  Siar,  "is  as  difficult  as  coax- 
ing a  frightened  kitten  down  out  of  a 
tree.  The  more  you  coax,  the  higher 
climbs  kitty." 

That  this  is  the  view  taken  by  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
which  inquired  into  the  H.  C.  of  L.  is 
-hown  by  the  Woodstock  Sentinel- 
lieview,  in  its  summary  of  the  com- 
mittee's report:  "All  that  the  com- 
mittee can  say,  as  a  result  of  its  investi- 
gations, is  that  the  price  level  is  not 
fixed.  Prices  may  come  down;  but,  so 
far  as  the  committee  can  see,  they  are 
just  as  liable  to  go  up." 

Those  newspapers — and  those  mem- 
bers of  the  general  public — who  ex- 
pected war-time  prices  to  cease  with, 
first,  the  termination  of  hostilities,  and, 
later,  with  the  signing  of  the  peace  pact, 
have  met  with  keen — and  even  amazed 
fiisappointment,  and  many  newspapers 
are  busy  trying  to  explain  why  we're 
paying  war-time  prices  in  peace-time. 

The  basic  economic  causes,  underlying 
the  present  era  of  high  prices,  are  very 
little  discussed  by  editorial  writers. 
The  Montreal  Gazette,  Victoria  Times 
and  others  refer  to  the  world  shortage 
of  almost  all  commodities,  the  large 
numbers  of  men  still  withdrawn  from 
productive  activities,  the  currency 
inflation,  the  large  issue  of  secur- 
ities, and  other  non-local,  funda- 
mental causes  in  a  more  or  less 
perfunctory  manner.  Many  papers 
ignore  them  altogether,  and  lay  stress 
upon  certain  minor  and  contributory 
causes,  with  the  apparent  purpose  in 
view  that  these  secondary  causes  may, 
perhaps,  be  removed,  or  their  effect 
minimized. 

"The  love  of  the  almighty  dollar  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  high  prices  of 
things,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Stratford 
Beacon.  This  view  is  shared  by  the 
London  Advertiser  which  excoriates 
profiteers  and  laments  that  "fortunes 
have  been  greedily  grasped  out  of  the 
misfortunes  of  the  world,  and  that  divi- 
dends beyond  the  richest  dreams  of  pro- 
moters have  been  piled  up." 

T'is  But  Cold  Comfort 

In  the  same  vein,  the  Woodstock 
Sentinel-Review  says:  "It  may  be  some 
consolation  to  the  consumer  to  know 
that  his  own  extravagance  is  held  part- 
ly responsible  for  iYe  high  prices.  Ex- 
pensive tastes  in  meats  and  other 
things,  and  the  demand  for  frequent  de- 
liveries, are  mentioned  as  among  the 
things  that  help  to  increase  the  cost  of 
living." 

The  prevalence  of  strikes  is  referred 
to  as  an  aggravating  factor.  The  Tor- 
onto Star  emphasizes  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing June,  1919,  there  were  89  strikes, 
involving  87,917   people,  and   resulting 


This   is   a   photographic   reproduction    of  a   section   of  our  kettle   room,    and   one   of   the 
thermometers.        These   make   for   absolute   uniformity    in    Wethey's   Oranse    Marmalade. 


Absolute  Standardization 
in  Marmalade  Making 

Wethey's  Marmalade  is  firm,  but  tender;  mild, 
but  full-flavored,  and  perfectly  smooth. 

It  never  varies.  Every  jar  of  it  is  the  same.  Carefully 
selected  Seville  oranges,  pure  cane  sugar  and  scientific 
cookery  make 

Wethey's 
Orange  Marmalade 

— the  perfect  marmalade.  The  perfected  Wethey  for- 
mula is  developed  in  minute  detail  by  our  exacting  scien- 
tific cookery  methods. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  Wethey's  Orange  Marmalade.  It 
satisfies  the  mQst  critical.  If  your  grocer  is  out  of 
Wethey's  he  can  easily  get  it  for  you. 


The  Wethey  label  perfects  the  table 
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Your  Bath 

YOU    will   find  an    Ivory  Soap 

bath  different.  Ivory  works  up 
instantly  into  a  thick,  coft,  copi- 
ous lather  which  spreads  easily 
over  the  body  and  does  not  dry 
on  the  skin.  It  rinses  quickly;  no 
soap  remains  in  the  pores.  The 
body  glows  after  the  "drying 
off"  but  does  not  shine  because 
there  is  no  unsaponified  oil  in 
Ivory.  Your  skin  never  smarts 
or  burns  after  an  Ivory  Soap 
bath.  Instead,  you  have  a  feel- 
ing of  delightful  exhilaration. 
An  added  advantage  of  Ivory  in 
the  bath  is  that  it  floats  and  is 
always  within  reach.  You  are 
not  likely  to  slip  on  it  in  getting 
out  of  the  tub. 


IVORY  SOAP 
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in  a  loss  of  about  1,445,021  working 
days;  in  June,  1918,  there  were  32 
strikes,  involving  11,888  people,  and  the 
loss  of  only  46,941  working  days.  The 
Manitoba  Free  Press  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  "the  strike.  ...  has 
prevented  the  manufacture  of  2,000,000 
pounds  of  butter  within  the  province  of 
Manitoba  alone;  ...  The  farmers  and 
creameries  have  lost  $1,040,000,  the 
farmers,  of  course,  losing  the  major  por- 
tion of  that  amount,"  and  concludes  its 
editorial  by  asking:  "Are  methods 
which  produce  the  above  results  calcu- 
lated to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living?" 
The  Edmonton  Bulletin,  and  many 
others,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
not  the  least  important  factor  in  the 
"vicious  circle"  is  the  high  cost  of  labor. 
The  Bulletin  remarks ;  "The  higher  the 
cost  of  producing  in  the  city  what  the 
farmer  has  to  buy,  the  higher  the  cost 
of  producing  on  the  farm  what  the  city 
dweller  has  to  eat" 

The  Commons  Cost  of  Living  Com- 
mittee reported  that  "the  present  price 
of  wheat  is  a  notable  factor  in  the  high 
cost  of  living." 

Combines,  mergers  and  profiteers  ap- 
pear to  be  legitimate  targets  for  any- 
one who  wants  to  lambaste  some  concern 
or  individual,  without  fear  of  a  "come- 
back." Certainly,  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Cost  of  Living  Committee,  no  op- 
portunity was  neglected  to  give  pub- 
licity to  extraordinary  profits,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  editor  of  the  Canadian 
Military  Gazette,  who  alleges  that  "the 
trouble  arises  mainly  in  the  desire  of 
the  newspapers  for  sensational  copy." 

"Some  of  the  profits,"  retorts  the  Tor- 
onto Star,  "have  been  sensational 
enough  to  suit  any  such  demand." 

"Given  a  fairly-administered  excess 
business  profit  tax,  and  a  well-admin- 
istered income  tax,"  the  Military 
Gazette  asks,  "Is  there  anything  very 
bad  about  large  profits  made  by  com- 
panies?" 


Those  Huge  Profits 

In  an  editorial  headed:  "How  the 
Robbery  is  Carried  Out,"  the  Belleville 
Ontario  answers  this  query  in  no  dubi- 
ous fashion:  "Such  a  state  of  affairs 
is  nothing  short  of  damnable  and  en- 
titled to  rank  with  high  crimes  for 
which  the  most  serious  punishment  is 
provided." 

The  Saskatoon  Phoenix  believes  that 
the  revelations  before  the  Committee 
should  result  in  the  formation  of  two 
parties  in  Canada— "the  party  of  the 
protected  interests  and  the  party  of  the 
unprotected  interests." 

The  Manitoba  Free  Press  ascribes  a 
great  deal  of  the  present  industrial  un- 
rest to  the  attitude  of  the  general  public 
toward  profiteering,  and  says:  "The 
profiteering  to  which  this  natural  evolu- 
tion of  trade  and  commerce  is  giving 
rise  must  be  stopped.  It  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  popular  discontent.  It  is  a 
powerful  weapon  in  the  extension  of 
ultra-socialistic  doctrines  which  become 
revolutionary." 

The  C.  of  L.  Committee  reported  that 
some  profiteering  was  found  to  be  "in- 
voluntary," and  adds  that  "Individual 
cases  of  high  profits  have  been  discov- 
ered, but  these  are  probably  not  more 
numerous  or  excessive  than  during 
ordinary  times  of  peace.  In  some  cases 
they  are  due  to  war  orders,  in  other 
cases  to  speculation  and  efficiency,  and 
again  in  other  cases  to  a  favored  condi- 
tion and  greed." 

A  special  investigation  into  combines 
was  made,  to  supplement  the  com- 
mittee's report,  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Jackman, 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  the 
Toronto  Globe  quotes  him  to  the  effect 
that  "there  is  a  good  deal  of  combina- 
tion everywhere  in  Canada,  but  in  near- 
ly every  case  its  purpose  is  protective 


and  not  predatory."  "Combinations  for 
protective  prices,"  the  Globe  concludes, 
"can  mean  only  higher  prices  for  con- 
sumers than  those  which  would  prevail 
otherwise." 

What  can  we  do  about  it? 

Well,  what  is  the  remedy?  What  can 
be  done  to  make  the  H.  C.  of  L.  less  of 
a  bogey?  Sir  Thomas  White,  Minister 
of  Finance,  quoted  by  the  Halifax 
Chronicle,  suggests  as  the  panacea: 
"The  remedy  is  to  increase  production 
and  reduce  consumption.  These  are  the 
remedies — just  simple  thrift  and  hard 
work.  That  is  as  old  as  humanity,  but  it 
is  sound.  When  you  have  high  prices 
all  over  the  world,  you  may  depend  upon 
it  that  they  are  not  due  to  any  local  con- 
ditions." 

With  this  simple  formula  the  Toronto  j 
Star  agrees,  remarking  that  "old-fa- 
shioned remedies  are  often  the  best,  and, 
by  the  same  token,  frequently  over- 
looked." The  Kingston  Standard  calls 
Sir  Thomas'  statement  "the  merest 
truism,"  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
"people  who  practise  thrift,  work  har  1, 
and  produce  more,  object  to  having  p  1 
this  made  use  of  by  profiteers  for  their 
own  advantage." 

In  its  report,  the  C.  of  L.  Committee 
decides  that  fixed  prices  and  export  em- 
bargoes would  be  "unsound  on  econo- 
mic lines." 

No  material  reduction  in  prices  can 
be  expected,  the  Committee  reported, 
"except  by  increasing  the  volume,  or  by 
lowering  the  cost  of  distribution."  "Get 
back  into  productive  industry,"  and  "en- 
courage co-operative  buying"  are  two 
other  Committee  admonitions. 

If  the  Government  fixes  a  price  on 
wheat  this  year,  the  Port  Arthur  JVews- 
Chronicle  asserts  that  a  remedy  for  the 
H.  C.  of  L.  must  be  found  in  the  fixing 
of  other  prices,  on  articles  of  everyday 
consumption.  This  paper  contends  that 
if  the  Government  is  going  to  agree  to 
the  farmers'  demands,  then  it  must,  in 
consistence,  accede  to  the  demand  of 
the  people  generally  for  a  fixing  of 
profits  on  all  other  articles  of  daily  con- 
sumption. If  it  is  fair  to  make  certain 
the  profits  of  the  wheat  growers,  it  sure- 
ly is  nothing  more  than  fair  to  adopt  j 
such  regulations  as  will  assure  con- 
sumers that  they  are  not  going  to  be 
robbed  all  along  the  line."  ' 

It's  Up  to  The  People 

The  solution  of  the  whole  question, 
says  the  Toronto  Star,  rests  with  the 
Canadian  people.  As  the  Manitoba  Free 
Press  says,  "There  is  clear  recognition 
of  the  point  that  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
store pre-war  prices.  That  is  part  of 
the  price  of  the  war.  The  fact  might 
as  well  be  faced.  There  may  be  a  slight 
lowering  in  quotations  here  and  there 
but  an  advance  at  some  other  point  will 
neutralize  it." 

The  moral    the  Free  Press  expresses 
tersely,    is:    "Buy! — you    people — buy!   i 
But  buy  wisely,  judiciously,  carefully, 
intelligently. 

"Buy — buy  to-day!  '■ 

"Buy  those  things  you  need. 

"Buy  wisely,  but  buy  now. 

"Now's  the  time — Let's  Go! 

"That  is  a  good  spirit  for  Winnipeg 
to  emulate  in  tackling  its  post-war, 
post-strike  problems." 

That  the  whole  of  the  Dominion 
should  emulate  this  spirit  is  emphasized 
in  the  H.  C.  of  L.  Committee's  report. 
This  says:  "In  the  final  analysis  the 
solution  of  the  whole  problem  rests  in 
a  willingness  on  the  part  of  all  Cana- 
dian people  to  seize  and  make  use  of 
the  splendid  opportunities  before  them.'*' 

In  other  words:  "IT'S  UP  TO  YOU.'- 
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THE  easiest  and  quickest  way 
to  repair  leaks  in  radiators, 
pumps,  hose  connections, 
etc.,  is  with  Johnson's  Radiator  Cement. 
It  will  stop  leaks  immediately  without  laying  up  the  car — no  mechanical  experience  required — all  you  have 
to  do  is  remove  the  cap  and  pour  the  Radiator  Cement  in  the  radiator. 

tTohnson's  Radiator  (ement 

Contains  nothing  which  can  clog  or  coat  the  cooling  system  and  is  absolutely  harmless  in  every  respect.  It 
blends  perfectly  with  the  water  until  it  reaches  the  leaks.  Just  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air  it 
forms  a  hard,  tough,  pressure- resisting  substance  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  consequently  makes  a  per- 
manent seal.  No  tool  kit  complete  without  a  can  of  Johnson's  Radiator  Cement.  Will  ordinarily  seal  leaks  in  two  to 
ten  minutes.    A  half-pint  is  sufficient  for  the  average  car. 
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JOHNSON'S 
CARBON  REMOVER 

A  dose  of  Johnson's  Carbon  Kemover,  the  engine 
laxative,  will  cure  807o  of  engine  troubles.  It  will 
increase  the  power  of  your  car— improve  acceleration 
— stop  that  knock  -quiet  your  motor — save  your  bat- 
teries— cut  down  your  repair  bills  -  and  reduce  your 
gas  and  oil  consumption. 


JOHNSON'S 
HASTEE  PATCH 

This  is  the  ideal  repair  for  tubes,  casings  and  rubber 
goods  of  all  kinds.  No  time,  labor  or  heat  required. 
A  Patch  can  be  applied  in  three  minutes  and  it's  so 
simple  a  child  Can  use  it.  Gives  equally  good  results 
on  a  pin  hole  puncturr  or  on  a  large  blowout.  Con- 
veniently put  up  in  strips. 


JOHNSON'S 
BLACK-LAC 

With  this  prep.-iration  you  can  make  your  gray,  duity 
top  and  side  curtains  look  like  now.  Fine  for  mohair, 
leather  or  imiiation  leather.  Johnson's  Black-lac  is 
unequalled  for  blackening  fenders,  rims,  hoods,  lamps 
-and,  in  fact,  all  worn  metal  parts.  Prevent*  rust 
and  keeps  your  car  in  a  high  state  of  repair. 


WriU  (or  booklet  on  "Keeping  Cart  Young" -- -it' *  free. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.  Mac.  8,  Racine,  Wisconsin 

For  sale  liy  all  Hardware  and  Accessory  Dealers  and  (jaraRCS 


The  cream  of  the  world's  magazine  literature.  A  series  of  Biographical,  Scien- 
tific, Literary  and  Descriptive  articles  which  will  keep  you  posted  on  all  that  is 
new,  all  that  is  important  and  worth  while  to  thinking  men  of  the  world  to-day. 


Britain   Winning   Supremacy   in    the    Air 


How   Great  Britain  is  Developing  Her  Peace- 
time  Programme   in   Aviation 


THE  present  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  in  fly- 
ing will  probably  be  questioned  by  no  one.  As 
the  need  of  defence  of  an  island  gave  her 
supremacy  in  the  sea,  so  the  need  of  defence  of  an 
island  and  an  empire  has  pushed  her  to  supremacy 
in  the  air.  Richard  Washburn  Child,  in  an  article  in 
Collier's  tells  of  the  remarkable  and  complete  pro- 
gramme Britain  has  for  conquering  the  air. 

In  1914,  he  writes,  just  before  the  war,  the  British 
Army  asked  Parliament  for  $5,000,000  for  the  air 
service.  When  the  armistice  came,  I  am  told,  the  Air 
Ministry  was  preparing  to  ask  for  forty  times  as 
much.  Peace  has  cut  the  estimate  to  something  less 
than  half  a  billion  dollars  for  this  year. 

When  the  war  came  to  an  end  there  were  more  than 
27,000  flying  officers  in  the  British  air  forces;  toward 
the  upkeep  of  a  substantial  air  force  there  is  no  wob- 
bling in  the  present  British  attitude. 

"How  many  air  battles  were  fought  by  your  men 
during  the  war?"  I  asked. 

"All  in  all,  not  less  than  40,000,"  said  the  young 
major  who  has  access  to  the  figures.  "It  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  we  are  asking  for  a  sizable  air  force. 
We  shall  have  a  peace  footing  of  over  100  squadrons, 
with  over  5,000  officers  and  at  least  50,000  men. 

It  is,  however,  in  civil  flying  that  the  present  im- 
agination of  the  Air  Ministry,  of  Parliament,  and  of 
the  British  press  and  people  is  caught  to  a  degree 
of  which  we  Americans  know  nothing. 

The  kind  of  fact  which  stimulates  this  imagina- 
tion is  found  in  the  rounds  made  these  days  by  the 
political  officer  of  the  British  at  Bagdad.  An  inspec- 
tion which  once  took  him  two  months  is  now  finished 
in  fortv-eight  hours.  ...        ■     ^^ 

The  kind  of  fact  which  stimulates  this  imagmation 
is  found  in  the  plans  for  the  "all-red  routes"  which 
the  British  are  making  to  bind  the  empire  together- 
to  Egypt;  from  Cairo  to  Calcutta;  Calcutta  to  Singa- 
pore f  Singapore  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  chief  of  the  British  Air.Staflf  and  Controller 
General  of  Civil  Aviation  is  Major  General  Sir  1- .  H. 
S  No  doubt  there  are  British  flyers  who  believe 
that  the  imagination  and  foresight  of  *'?,. remarkable 
voung  man  are  too  much  restrained  by  his  practical 
minf  and  the  vast  experience  ^^i^h  ^he  war  J^i'l^^^ 
command  of  the  air  forces  at  the  Dardanelles  and  m 
France,  and  his  capacity  for  work  and  for  "fecting 
all  his  subordinates  with  work,  have  l^rought  under  his 
nose.  But  the  British  have  put  under  his  charge  with 
full  faith  the  development  of  peace  aviation,  ihey 
have  ruled  the  wave.     They  will  rule  the  air. 

General  Sykes  has  a  map.  It  shows  the  various 
stages  of  the  aerial  route.  The  line  touches  Cairo 
stretches  out  to  Karachi,  Singapore,  to  the  Sunda 
Islands!  to  Wyndham  in  Australia  over  the  rough 
country  to  the  railway  line  through  Queensland  and 
New  South  Wales  to  Melbourne,  and  then  by  way 
of  Tasmania  to  New  Zealand.  ,      . ,  , 

Some  one  asks  what  has  been  done  besides  map  work. 
Svkes  would  say  at  once  that  pioneer  flights  have  al- 
ready Teen  operating  as  far  as  to  Karachi,  Delhi,  and 
Calcutta;  he  would  point  to  the  lessons  of  the  regular 
a^^  J^^ice  now  being  operated  between  Boulogne  and 
Colo^7  s^  that  when  this  service  is  extended  across 
the  Channel  to  London  the  War  Office  can  reach  oc- 
cunied  territory  in  seven  hours  instead  of  five  days. 
He  wouM  say  tLt  the  system  of  wireless  stations,  the 
captTve  balloons  to  guide  pilots  flying  above  the  clouds, 
established  only  a  month  or  two  for  a  route  which  since 
then  hSteen  afflicted  with  "horrible"  weather,  would 
be  installed  under  the  favorable  weather  conditions 
which  make  the  Cairo-to-Australia  aerial  line  an  as- 

^"civif^''flyin"^'during  the  war  was  prohibited; 
it  is  good  prophecy  that  the  removal  of  the  restnc- 
iions  wUl  r?su  t  in  the  British  taking  to  the  air  in  a 


way  to  astonish  us.  Manufacturers,  relying  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  Air  Ministry,  are  going  forward  with 
planes  for  commercial  work. 

Not  to  private  initiative,  liorvever,  but  rather  to 
Government  oversight,  control  patronage,  and  re- 
search the  British  are  intrusting  the  future  of  civil  and 
C07nmercial  flyitig. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
civil  aviation  will  keep  pace  with  the  times  in  any 
nation  which  sleeps  over  its  opportunity.  People  who 
live  under  Governments  which  turn  their  backs  upon 
aviation  as  a  new  and  vital  factor  in  war  and  in  the 
economic  and  social  life  of  the  world  may  buy  air- 
planes and  go  up  in  them,  but  ultimately,  for  the 
public  safety.  Governments  will  have  to  treat  flying  as 
a  national  and  not  a  private  affair. 

The  British  are  treating  flying  as  a  national  affair. 

The  men  who  have  put  the  British  first  in  the  field 
of  war  flying  and  of  making  war  flyers  are  going 
to  put  the  British  first  in  the  field  of  peace  flying 
and  the  making  of  peace  flyers.  These  men  begin 
with  the  idea  that  flying  is  a  national  necessity. 

General  Sykes  believes  that  international  rules  are 
even  more  important  than  the  laws  which  are  now  be- 
ing prepared  for  flying  within  the  air  spaces  above 
the  United  Kingdom.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  deal 
as  a  nation  with  flying  in  its  legal  aspects,  but  the 
British  believe  that  the  flying  of  the  future  must  be 
deeloped  upon  a  basis  of  auxuiliary  services,  without 
which  flying  will  remain  as  more  of  an  individual 
venture  than  as  a  part  of  the  life  of  a  people.  Thare 
is  no  agency  which  can  supplant  the  Government  in 
furnishing  these  services.    The  war  has  shown  it. 

Before  the  war  where  were  the  flying  fields,  the 
aerodromes,  the  markets  for  manufacturers,  the  re- 
search bureaus,  the  experience,  the  utilization  of  na- 
tional communication  systems,  the  wireless  stations, 
tlie  balloon  guides,  the  beacon  lights  which  all  stand 
ready  to-day  as  a  background  for  the  development  of 
flying  in  peace  times  for  co-iimerce  an!  transit? 

What  other  agency  than  a  Government  can  fur- 
nish 3  continuance  of  these  auxiliary  services  upon 
which  a  nationis  flying  must  depend? 

The  British,  finding  no  answer  to  this  latter  ques- 
tion, have  prepared  to  spend  $2,500,000  at  once  on  the 
organization  and  first  work  of  the  Civil  Flying  Divi- 
sion in  the  Air  Ministry ;  they  have  prepared  to  spend 
$10,000,000  on  research  and  experimental  work.  Some 
of  this  work  will  be  done  by  the  Government;  some  of 
it  will  be  done  by  manufacturers  who  themselves  could 
not  command  the  capital  necessary. 

An  investigation  of  the  fields  of  labor  and  probable 
results  to  be  obtained  by  this  governmental  work  in- 
dicates clearly  enough  that  it  is  folly  for  any  people — 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  for  instance — to  rely 
upon  private  initiative  for  development  of  peace  flying 
any  more  than  they  would  rely  upon  it  for  the  develop- 
ment of  national  air-flying  power. 

Let  us  look  into  it.  Flying  is  not  only  as  dependent 
upon  rights  of  way,  signals,  beacons,  weather,  as  water 
navigation;  it  is  more  so.  He  is  a  dull  man  indeed  who 
cannot  see  that  "navigation"  of  the  air  will  require 
more  services  of  the  state  and  perhaps  in  the  end 
gfive  more  service  to  the  state  than  navigation  of  the 
sea. 

The  British  Air  Ministry,  with  this  fact  in  mind, 
has  favored  Government  patronage  from  the  first, 
when  control  and  assistance  will  count,  rather  than 
ultimate  Government  control  and  patronage  when  the 
control  is  made  necessary  by  abuses  of  flying. 

The  plan  of  the  ministry  is  to  divide  the  attention 
given  to  civil  flying  into  state  flying  and  commercial 
flying.  State  flying  is  aviation  for  the  mails,  the 
customs  service,  the  police,  and  for  the  multitude  of 
official  errands  of  importance. 

The  same  Government  promotion  of  the  auxiliary  or 
ground  services  which  make  the  "background"  for  a 
nation's  flying  is  needed  as  much  for  commercial  flying 
as  for  state  flying. 

There  is  the  weather.  As  General  Sykes  says,  it  is 
still  the  great  natural  enemy  of  aviation.  No  agency 
except  a  Government  can  furnish  an  adequate  aviation 


weather  report.  None  other  can  furnish  the  daily 
forecast  such  as  the  aviation  forecast  which  now  ap- 
pears every  morning  in  one's  London  morning  news- 
paper as  a  beginning  of  a  service,  now  in  its  infancy. 
When  one  is  planning  to  fly  to  Paris,  it  is  with  the 
same  interest  which  the  boy  had  in  reading  the 
weather  prognosis  for  the  Fourth  of  July,  "that  visi- 
bility in  the  Channel  is  low,  cloud  banks  on  20-mile 
southerly  wind  will  arrive  over  Dover  at  11  a.m 
Wind  velocity  at  10,000  feet  is  15  miles  an  hour,"  and 
so  on. 

Already  the  flight  of  man  has  dropped  a  bomb  into 
the  camp  of  the  meteorologists,  and  already  the 
weather  studies  extending  to  great  heights  above  the 
earth  promise  to  open  up  to  weather  reporting  whole 
new  fields  of  researches,  yielding  not  only  information 
to  aviators  but  to  all  mankind.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
there  already  are  nearly  forty  meteorological  stations 
of  the  Royal  Air  Force.  Without  a  national  service, 
linked  with  an  international  service,  the  very  bud  of 
flight  is  nipped. 

"Oh,  it  must  be  an  international  service  for  my 
purpose,"  said  a  pilot  to  me.  "If  it  isn't,  it's  really 
very  little  good.  A  man  can't  get  a  really  decent 
day's   flying  over   England,  you  know." 

Aerial  navigation  cannot  be  developed  quickly  with- 
out Government  assistance.  There  are  two  sides  of 
aerial  navigation.  One  is  skill  and  knowledge  of  the 
pilot,  that  ever-increasing  requirement  of  technique 
which  will  lift  the  civil  flying  pilot  out  of  the  class  of 
chauffeur,  to  which  some  misguided  persons  think  he 
will  belong,  and  perhaps  above  the  class  of  marine 
navigator  as  well. 

The  useful  flyer  of  peace  will  even  have  te  be  jnuch 
more  of  a  trained  man  than  the  flyer  in  war — more 
of  a  navigator.  Not  all,  but  most  of  the  war  flying, 
say  some  of  the  British  who  did  it,  was  short-flight, 
calling  for  dash  and  daring,  but  not  for  the  calm  head 
and  technical  knowledge  needed  by  the  flyer  of  an 
airplane  carrying  twenty  or  thirty  precious  passengers 
from  Stockholm  to  Marseilles  or  His  Majesty's  Royal 
Mail  from  the  Sunda  Islands  to  Australia,  when  it  is 
a  question  of  "going  around  the  outside"  of  a  typhoon. 

Whatever  may  be  one's  opinion  about  Government 
oversight  of  peace-flying  education,  there  can  be  no 
argument  about  the  need  for  the  Government  to  pro- 
vide, as  it  provides  for  sea  navigators,  the  services 
necessary  to  develop  air  routes. 

But,  unlike  the  mariner,  the  flyer  of  commerce  and 
of  Government  service  will  probably  require,  if  he  is 
to  fly  in  all  weathers,  constant  touch  with,  and  guid- 
ance by,  the  devices  of  wireless  telegraphs  and  of  wire- 
less telephones  which  are  developing  so  rapidly.  He 
will  navigate  not  by  landmarks,  not  by  charts,  not  by 
observation  of  the  stars,  but  by  directions  sent  up  to 
him  as  he  hangs  in  the  bowl  of  the  sky  or  bores 
his  way  through  the  clouds. 

Is  this  a  fantasy  of  the  future?  Not  exactly.  Not 
long  ago  one  of  the  larger  planes  left  Henderson  Fly- 
ing Field  for  Paris.  An  aerial  navigator,  without 
looking  out  of  his  craft,  gave  all  the  steering  direc- 
tions and  calculated  within  a  minute  or  two  when 
Paris  could  be  sighted.  He  could  tell  within  a  mile 
whether  or  not  the  machine  was  over  Brighton  at  the 
moment  he  was  asked  the  question.  All  this  rather 
useful  information  to  a  navigator  came  through  many 
miles  of  unwired  space  and  was  crystallized  into  hu- 
man knowledge  on  a  little  metallic  device  at  his  finger 
tips.  But  it  takes  a  Government  to  provide  a  service  of 
this  kind  at  the  many  points  necessary. 

If  the  war  had  not  enlisted  the  British  Government 
in  aircraft  research  and  experiment,  and  made  desper- 
ate the  need  for  improvement  of  the  art  of  flying  under 
a  central  authority  such  as  the  British  Air  Ministry, 
civil  flying  might  have  been  ten  years  behind  its  pres- 
ent development. 

The  British  will  fly.  Government  and  people  are 
shoulder  to  shoulder  on  this.  Even  some  of  the  labor 
Members  of  Parliament,  who  are  just  now  railing  at 
Government  expenditure,  are  ready  to  see  money  spent 
by  the  Civil  Flying  Department  of  the  Air  Ministry. 

Vital  to  the  development  of  flying  for  peace  is  a 
definite  and  continuous  Government  policy,  with  Gov- 
ernment support  and  supervision  of  flying  under  one 
central  authority. 
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Kaiser  Employed 
Famous  Beauties 

How  Germany  Enmeshed  the  Bal- 
kan Sfnfes  by  Use  of  Women 


TTISTORY  tells  us  how  in  times  past 
the  fate  of  nations  has  at  times 
been  influenced  by  the  machinations  of 
beautiful  women,  but  the  story  of  how 
the  late  Kaiser  marie  use  of  the  eternal 
feminine  to  spin  his  web  around  the 
various  Balkan  principalities  is  as  full 
of  interest  as  any  similar  story  of  an- 
cient history.  H.  de  Wissen,  in  the 
forum,  lays  bare  the  planning  and 
.  plotting  by  which  Mad  Wilhelm  hoped 
to  secure  these  minor  nations  to  his 
own  ends. 

There  was  no  state  of  the  Balkans, 
he  writes,  too  small  for  the  Kaiser  to 
desire.  In  Montenegro  there  ruled  a 
very   clever   king,   Nicholas   I. 

From  the  centre  of  the  web  in  Pots- 
dam the  Kaiser  feasted  his  eyes  upon 
Montenegro.  He  knew  that  the  old 
king  had  never  loaked  leniently  upon 
Pan-German  intrigue  despite  attrac- 
tive mducements.  But  the  Kaiser 
knew  also  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
win  these  little  Balkan  countries  one 
by  one  to  his  side.  Cherchez  la 
femme! 

The  old  king  of  Montenegro  was  am- 
bitious for  his  daughters.  There  were 
six  very  charming  girls.  The  aged  and 
crafty  matchmaker  had  succeeded  in 
marrying  five  of  them  into  high  posi- 
tions of  European  royalty.  There  re- 
mained the  beautiful  dark-eyed 
Princess  Helene.  Wilhelm  suggested 
to  Rome  that  among  the  beautiful 
daughters  of  \icholas,  of  Montenegro, 
a  suitable  wife  might  be  found  fbr  the 
Italian  Crown  Prince.  Acting  upon 
the  Kaiser's  advice,  the  Prince  of 
Naples  journeyed  to  Cetinje,  met  the 
I'ark-eyed  Helene  with  a  result  that 
their  betrothal  was  soon  announced. 
.\nd  the  spider  in  Potsdam  was 
pleased. 

The  Italian  Crown  Prince  and  Helene 
came  to  the  Italian  throne.  The  Kaiser 
promptly  asked  the  new  King  whether 
be  would  undertake  the  office  of  medi- 
ator in  settling  the  terms  of  a  defen- 
sive and  offensive  alliance  between 
(Jermany  and  Montenegro.  Being  an 
exceedingly  wise  and  capable  man, 
Victor  Kmmanuel  suavely  declined,  on 
the  pretext  that  his  father-in-law,  the 
old  Kin-j  of  Montenegro,  was  such  an  i 
opinionated  character  that  he  never 
dreamed  of  suggesting  anything  to  i 
him,  particularly  where  politics  were 
concerned.  The  Kaiser's  matchmaking 
had  gone  for  naught. 

The  spider  spun  on.  His  eye  fast- 
ened upon  Danilo,  the  young  Monten- 
fgran  Crown  Prince.  He  invited  the 
prince  to  Berlin.  Danilo  was  enter- 
tained royally.  This  led  to  the  meeting 
cf  Danilo  with  an  attractive  German 
Princess,  Jutta  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  and  to  hor  smile  and  charm 
Danilo  yielded.  She  went  back  with 
him  to  Montenegw  as  his  bride.  At 
last  the  Hohenzollern  had  caught  the 
little  kingdom  in  his  web. 

Jutta  was  clever  and  she  made  her- 
self liked  in  Montenegro.  From  the 
day  she  was  installed  as  the  Crown 
Prince's  wife  in  Cetinje,  she  began  to 
'ntrigue  and  to  plot,  carrying  out  the 
Instructions  of  Berlin.  Insidiously  she 
inflamed  the  people  and  to-day,  dis- 
cordant with  the  leaction  of  war,  sus- 
ceptible to  the  spirit  of  revolt  sweep- 
ing westward  from  Russia,  Montenegro 
is  fertile  Bolshevistic  soil.  The  in- 
flaming of  the  people  by  .lutta's  acts 
and  pomp  have  their  sequel  in  old  King 
Nicholas  wandering  around  Paris  to- 
day, fearful  of  going  back  to  the  land 
that  once  loved  him. 

There  was  Servia  under  the  Obreno- 
V  itches. 

The  young  King  Alexander  had  just 
•  I  me  to  the  throne. 

The  eye  of  the  Kaiser  fastened  upon 
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End  Every  Corn 

Before  You  Fit 

a  Shoe 


No  Damty  Shoes 

If  You  Consider  Corns 


There  are  these  three  ways: 
1 — Get  big,  loose-fitting  shoes  which  don't  pinch 
corns,  or  which  permit  corn  pads. 
2 — Get  dainty  shoes  and  suffer. 
3 — Remove  the  corns. 

The   Sensible  Way 

TTie  last  way  is  the  only  way  to  nowadays  con- 
sider. A  corn  is  today  a  reflection.  It  signifies 
neglect. 

Millions  of  people  know  that  corns  can  be  quickly 
ended.  They  have  proved  it  repeatedly  with  Blue-jay. 

They  apply  it  in  a  jiffy,  and  the  pain  stops  in- 
stantly.    The  corn  never  aches  again. 

In  two  days  the  corn  completely  disappears.  Only 
one  corn  in  ten  needs  a  second  application. 

A  large  proportion  of  all  corns  are  now  ended  in 
that  way. 


Scientific  Methods 

Blue-jay  is  the  scientific  method,  evolved  by 
scientific  men.  It  is  made  in  laboratories  known 
the  world  over. 

It  has  displaced,  with  those  who  know,  the  old, 
harsh,  mussy  methods.  It  substitutes  a  method 
which  is  gentle,   sure  and  right. 

People  who  now  pare  corns  and  merely  pad  them 
do  themselves  injustice.  Corn  troubles  should  be 
ended. 

People  who  use  wrong  treatments  court  soreness 
and  disappointment. 

Let  Blue-jay  prove  itself.  Try  it  on  one  corn. 
It  will  show  you  the  way  to  dainty,  corn-free  feet. 

You  will  never  let  a  corn  annoy  you  after  that. 

Please  don't  delay.  Ask  your  druggist  now  for 
Blue-jay  and  apply  tonight. 


Blue=jay 

The  Scientific  Corn  Ender 

25  Cents  Per  Package--- At  Druggists 


Stops  Pain  Instantly--Ends  Corns 

Completely 

For  Millions  Every  Month 


BAUER  &  BLACK  Limited,  Chicago,  Toronto,  New  York 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 
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How  Blue-jay  Acts 

A  i>  a  thin.  »<rft.  protecting  ring  whifh  itupt  the  p«in  by 
relieving  the  prcMure. 

B  is  the  B  &  B  wm,  centred  on  the  corn  to  gently  undermine  it. 

C  i>  rubber  adhetive.     It  wrap*  around  the  toe  and  make* 
the  plaster  tnug  and  comfortable.  (9(4) 
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The 
Pelmanometer 


WHAT  DOES 

YOUR  BRAIN 
EARN  ^ 

jor  you . 


HAVE  YOU  EVER 
PROPERLY  REA- 
LIZED  THE  FACT 
THAT  IN  YOUR  BRAIN 
YOU  POSSESS  THE  FIN- 
EST MONEY- MAKING 
MACHINE  IN  THE 
WORLD? 

There  is  practitfafty  ritf  limit 
to  the  ineome-eaming  powers 
of  the  mind  when  it  is  keyed 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ef- 
ficiency of  which  it  is  capable. 

By  training  your  mind'  to 
greater  efficiency  you  can  put 
yourself  in  the  way  of  earning 
twice,  three  times,  four  times 
the  amount  you  make  at  pres- 
ent. 

In  every  profession,  business 
and  occupation  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  men  and  women  with 
scientifically  trained  minds. 

Over  400,000  men  and  wo- 
men have  already  been  trained 
to  greater  eflSciency  by  the  fa- 
mous Pelman  System,  which 
develops  just  those  qualities  of 
Concentration,  Memory,  Initia- 
tive, Ideation,  Self-Confidence 
and  Administrative  Power 
which  are  in  the  greatest  de- 
mand to-day. 

There  are  100,000  British  and 
Dominion  officers  and  men  study- 
ing the  Course,  including  150 
Admirals  and  Generals. 

By  training  your  mind  on  the 
Pelman  System  you  can  do 
better  work  (and  better-paid 
work)  with  infinitely  less  ef- 
fort. 

A  Course  of  Pelman  Training 
is  the  finest  of  all  mental  exer- 
cises. It  develops  your  mind  as 
physical  training  develops  your 
muscles.  It  is  most  fascinating 
to  follow,  and  takes  up  very 
little  time.  It  is  taught  by  post, 
and  can  be  followed  anywhere. 

y/rite  to-day  for  a  free 
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this  young  mart.  The  spider  of  Pots- 
dam spUfl  and  brought  him  under  his 
control.  The  Kaiser  told  young  Alex- 
andar'D  IHothSf  that,  were  a  conspir- 
acy to  be  made,  enabling  the  boy  to 
seiie  the  throne  before  he  became  of 
age,  Berlin  would  give  him  recogni- 
tion. The  coup  suc-::eeded  and  in  Servia 
a  boy-king  was  enthroned.  There  came 
rivalries,  animosities,  strife  and  in- 
trigue and,  sick  with  all,  young  Alex- 
ander decided  to  take  a  vacation.  He 
went  to  the  Riviera.  The  tentacles  of 
the  spider  of  Berlin  followed  him 
there.  At  the  tip  of  the  tentacle  was 
a  face  that  smiled,  the  lovely  Madam 
Draga  Maschin. 

She  was  a  divorcee.  Clever,  insinu- 
ating, possessing  a  magnetic  charm, 
Draga  was  decidedly  attractive.  She 
was  pledged  the  support  of  the  Kaiser 
if  she  could  make  young  Alexander  her 
husband. 

Still  a  boy  in  years  and  experience 
the  young  King  fell  rapidly  under  the 
fascination  of  Draga  Maschin.  He 
asked  her  to  marry  him.  The  affair 
was  a  scandal.  Here  was  the  divorced 
wife  of  a  Servian  army  officer,  a  wo- 
man With  a  questionable  past,  a  wo- 
man not  of  the  nobility,  and  young 
Alexander  proposed  to  install  her  on 
the  throne  of  Sarvia!  The  Servian 
capital,  when  it  heard  the  news,  was 
furious.  The  young  King  flew  in  the 
face  of  public  opinion  and  he  married 
Draga. 

She,  secure  in  the  backing  of  the 
Kaiser,  in  return  for  which  she  was 
to  induce  the  King  to  eliminate  all 
Russian  influence  from  Servia  and 
make  German  paramount,  went  blindly 
ahead.  She  invite;!  the  German  Min- 
ister to  come  to  the  palace  and  she  told 
him  that  she  was  ready  to  favor  the 
development  of  the  KaiseT's  policy  in 
the  Balkans'.,  Wlieri;  news  of  this 
reached  the"  Sei?Vian"  Foreign  Office  the 
old  Ministers  \Vei*e'  fiitioUs-.  A  plot 
was  hatched. 

One  night  the  cdhspirattfrs  invaded 
the  palace.  The  yoiihg  King  fought 
to  protect  his  wife,  only  td  receive  a 
knife  in  the  heart.  His  body  was 
hurled  out  of  the  window  into  the 
street.  Then  the  assassins  fell  U'poh 
Draga  with  knives  and  her  body  wa.s 
also  hurled  out  of  the  palace  window. 
The  next  day  a  dynasty,  the  Kara- 
georgevitches,  came  to  rule  in  Servia: 
It  was  a  dynasty  hostile  to  German 
plans.  If  it  had  not  come,  Servia 
would  have  been  on  the  side  of  Ger- 
many in  this  war;  the  little  country 
would  have  been  enmeshed  by  Draga 
in  the  Kaiser's  web. 

Not  a  country  of  the  Balkans  escaped 
the  plotting  of  the  Kaiser.  Likewise 
in  almost  every  case  it  wag  a  woman 
whom  the  Kaiser  used  to  foment  the 
trouble  to  win  the  ruler  of  the  little 
country  to  his  side.  The  world  knows 
the  many  treacheries  of  Ferdinand, 
nnce  Czar  of  Bulgaria,  now  another 
ruler  without  a  job.  But  it  is  not  gen- 
erally known  that  behind  Ferdinand 
the  inspiration  and  the  source  of  the 
overwhelming  ambition  which  brought 
about  his  downfall  was  a  woman,  the 
Princess   Clementine,   big   mother. 

There  was  a  powerful  man  in  the 
Bulgarian  capital.  They  called  him 
the  "King  Maker."  He  was  better 
known  as  that  thari  by  his  name,  Stam- 
bouloff.  There  was  a  certain  cruelty 
in  his  nature,  but  he  was  incapable  of 
''eceit.  Ferdinand,  on  the  other  hand, 
rad  been  instilled  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Princess  Clementine,  that  the  end 
justified  whatever  means  were  used 
to  attain  it.  The  Kaiser  whispered 
from  Berlin;  the  Princess  Clementine 
whispered  to  Ferdinand.  Ferdinand 
told  Stambouloff  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  contract  an  alliance  with 
Germany.  Stambouloff  declared  with 
emphasis  that  he  could  not  sanction 
Ferdinand's  plan  and,  possessing  a 
power  which  had  caused  him  to  be 
known  as  the  "King  Maker,"  he 
bluntly  told  Ferdinand  that  such 
treacherous  plans  would  not  be  toler- 
ated in  Bulgaria.  Shortly  after  that 
Stambouloff  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  return  home  one  evening  on  foot. 
He  was  found  the  next  morning  in  the 


street  covered   with  knife  wounds.  TtW 
end  justifies  the  means. 

"The  Ifing  Maker"  out  of  the  way. 
Princess  Clementine  had  other  plans 
for  her  son.  He  must  be  married.  She 
arranged  for  liim  to  marry  the  Princess 
Marie  Louise  of  Bourbon-Parme,  the 
eldest  of  the  nineteen  children  of  the 
exiled  Duke  de  Parme.  She  was  a 
sweet  woman  with  lovely  hazel  eyes, 
very  attractive  and  with  a  sharply  de- 
fined sense  of  rignt  and  wrong.  Her 
straightforward  character,  her  con- 
tempt for  treachery  and  intrigue  got 
on  the  nerves  of  the  Princess  Clemen- 
line  and,  of  course,  after  that  it  was 
only  a  question  of  time  when  she  too 
would  go.  Ferdinand  and  his  wife  be- 
came estranged;  they  spent  most  of 
their  time  apart  and  once  more  the 
Princess  Clementine  was  the  only  wo- 
man to  rule  in  Sophia. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  and  un- 
scrupulous women  ever  sent  down  to 
create  havoc  in  the  Balkans,  Princess 
Clementine  was  another  of  the  Kaiser's 
tools  and  she  too  cost  the  man  through 
whom  she  worked,  her  own  son,  his 
throne. 

Another  monarch  lest  his  thfotie^- 
lost  it  because  the  web  of  Wilhelm  was 
spun  around  him,  because  of  a  woman 
of  the  Hoherizollerns.  Although  King 
George  of  Greece  had  been  a  Dane  and 
quite  hostile  by  tradition  to  German 
p.ggrandisement  the  Kaiser  was  able  to 
bring  about  with  him  a  certain  spirit 
of  friendliness.  Indeed.  Wilhelm  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  send  his  son,  Con- 
stantine,  the  CJrown  PrinCe,  to  be 
trained  in  a  German  military  school. 
6nce  in  fierlin,  the  heir  to  the  Greek 
throne  was  subjected  to  the  plausible 
Teutonic  persuasion,  with  the  result 
that,  his  military  schooline  completed, 
the  Kaiser  was  able  to  induce  him  to 
remain  a  while  longer  in  Germany. 
Constantine  was  attached  to  a  Prus- 
sian regiment  of  the  Guards,  garri- 
soned at  Potsdam.  Of  course,  there 
h(j  met  the  Princes?  Sophie  of  Hohen- 
zbtlem,  an  attractive  and  clever  wo- 
man, with  singular  discernment,  strong 
ambition  and,  for  a  Hohenzollern,  sur- 
prising tact.  And,  as  the  Kaiser  had 
hoped,  Constantine  of  Greece  fell  in 
love  with  her  and  asked  for  her  hand. 
To  the  dismay  of  Oueeh' Ol'ga  of  Greece, 
they  were  married! 

At  the  break  of  war,  Constantine 
v.as  not  pro-German.  When,  in  1915. 
it  seemed  for  a  time  that  (3reete  roUsed 
by  Venizelos  would  rise  and  strike  Bul- 
garia, should  the  Bulgars,  as  was  sus- 
pected thpn,  invade  Servia,  Constan- 
tine was  in  a  rei;eptive  mood  toward 
the  cause  of  the  Entente.  Then  it  Was 
that  an  ugly  story  came  out  of  Athens; 
it  was  that  Sophie  had  threatened  to 
kill  Constantine  and  herself,  were  her 
husband  to  declare  against  Germany. 
He  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  weeks; 
it  was  whispered  that  Sophie  had 
violently  quarreled  with  him  and  that 
in  his  side  was  the  wound  of  a  knife. 
One  wonders.  It  is  known  that  Greece 
did  not  go  to  Servia'g  aid,  that  Con- 
stantino became  terrified  as  the  Teu- 
tonic hordes  swept  down  through 
Servia:  that  he  became  "man-afraid-of 
his  wife";  that,  nrophesying  .Greece 
would  be  turned  into  a  waste  land,  like 
Belgium,  were  Constantine  to  oppose 
the  Hohenzollerns,  Sophie  came  to  rule 
Greece.  She  it  was  who  incurred  for 
her  consort  the  wrath  of  the  Entente; 
she  it  was  who  blocked  Venizelos' 
plans  for  a  glorious  Greece,  aligning 
with  the  little  nations  against  German 
conquest;  she  it  v/as  who  so  turned 
Constantine's  people  against  him  that, 
like  the  Kaiser,  he  lost  a  throne. 

There  was  one  other  Balkan  land 
around  which  the  Kaiser  sought  to 
weave  his  web — Roumania.  There,  too, 
was  a  woman;  but  this  woman  was  not 
of  the  web,  nor  could  she  be  enmeshed 
in  it.  On  the  contrary,  she  broke  the 
strands  of  the  web,  which  were  creep- 
ing over  the  capital  city,  gay  Buchar- 
est. The  woman  was  the  Crown 
Princess,   now   Queen   Marie. 

As  in  other  Balkan  countries,  the 
Hohenzollerns  had  their  clutches  upon 
Roumania.       The  old  King  Carol  was 
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a  Hohenzollern.  As  a  yputh  he  was 
invited  to  assume  the  Princeship  of 
Roumania,  then  a  turbulent  principal- 
ity. Liking  peace,  he  soon  came  at 
cdds  with  the  Kaiser,  who  never 
dangled  before  his  eyes  tempting  baits, 
the  fruits  of  conquest.  Withal,  Carol 
was  a  Hohenzollern  and  true  to  his 
ijlood.  So  it  was  that  when  the  Kaiser 
went  to  war,  Carol,  although  he  would 
not  align  Roumania  on  the  side  of  his 
relative,  loving  peace,  maintained  a 
somewhat  friendly  neutrality. 

All  this  was  not  to  the  liking  of  the 
Crown  Princess  Marie.  A  woman  of 
decided  ideas  on  right  and  wrong,  a 
woman  secretly  detested  by  the  Kaiser, 
for  the  English  characteristics  of  her 
face,  Marie  believed  that  the  honor  of 
Roumania  lay  with  the  Allies.  Her  in- 
fluence upon  the  Crown  Prince  was 
powerful.  Like  her,  he  felt  bound  in 
no  way  to  the  Hohenzollerns;  indeed, 
oound  only  to  the  cause  of  right,  Marie 
worked  against  the  Influences  at  court 
which,  in  1915,  sought  to  make  Rou- 
mania enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Germans.  She  was  instrumental,  it  is 
said,  in  discovering  several  intrigues 
whose  end  was  this,  and  in  exposing 
the  plotters  to  the  old  King  who  wanted 
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peace.  And  as  Marie  and  the  Crown 
Pr^ce  saw  the  Kaiser's  conquests 
spreading,  they  feared  the  future. 
What  would  happen  to  Roumania? 
With  the  cabinet  ministers  inclined  to 
the  Entente,  an  understanding  was 
reached.  Russia  pledged  aid  and,  in 
1916,  Roumania  swept  into  the  war, 
bravely  invading  Austria.    , 

The  old  King  died.  Marie  and  her 
consort  ascended  the  throne.  Then 
calamity.  The  Russian  aid  did  not  ma- 
terialize. Roumania  was  betrayed. 
The  Germans  invaded.  With  their  out- 
numbered but  stubborn  little  armies 
Marie  and  her  King  fled.  Their  place 
became  a  hut  at  the  front.  Like  Al- 
bert and  Elizabeth  of  Belgium,  they 
awoke  to  the  roar  of  the  guns.  Until 
peace  came,  this  Balkan  woman,  alone 
of  them  all  to  brave  the  Kaiser's  wrath, 
to  keep  free  of  his  intrigues,  kept  up 
heart  and  the  heart  of  her  people  to 
the  end.  Tireless,  ever  working  with 
the  wounded,  braving  shell-fire  and 
army  hardships,  she  remained  with  her 
consort's  troops.  And  soon,  the  cables 
tell  us,  Roumania's  queen  will  come  to 
America  to  plead  for  her  devastated 
country — devastated  because  she  dared 
the  Kaiser's  wrath. 


Has  Japan  Two  Governments? 


Imperialistic    Forces    Work    Sepa- 
rately From  the  Cabinet  and 
Possess  Greater  Power. 


\  PECULLA.RITY  of  the  Japanese 
form  of  Government  has  been  re- 
vealed to  the  world  in  connection  with 
the  Peace  negotiations.  Although 
there  is  a  ministerial  Government  in 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  that  is  democratic  in  policy  and 
personnel,  certain  powers  are  vested  in 
a  Japanese  version  of  the  House  of 
Lords  known  as  the  Elder  Statesmen. 
The  Elder  Statesmen  have  so  much 
power  that  it  almost  amounts  to  this, 
that  Japan  has  two  Governments,  one 
on  the  surface,  the  other  behind  the 
scene;  and  of  the  two  the  latter  is  the 
more  powerful.  Such  at  least  is  the 
construction  put  upon  recent  happen- 
ings by  Current  Opinion  which  says: 

Universal  suffrage  remains  a  dream 
of  the  proletariat  in  Japan,  to  quote  the 
announcement  of  the  Tokyo  Chuwo,  and 
Prime  Minister  Hara  must  remain  con- 
tent with  a  moderate  enlargement  of 
the  franchise.  The  Elder  Statesmen 
are  opposed  to  the  whole  democratic 
agitation,  which  makes  administration 
along  traditional  Japanese  lines  more 
and  more  difficult.  The  franchise  bill 
has  been  worked  half  way  through  the 
diet  and  represents  a  series  of  com- 
promises. It  will  increase  the  number 
of  voters  to  something  less  than  three 
millions.  Mr.  Hara  wanted  to  enfran- 
chise every  male  above  the  age  of 
twenty-five.  The  ministry  contains  too 
powerful  a  conservative  element  to 
make  such  a  revolution  possible.  The 
program  for  the  moment  is  to  bring 
about  a  gradual  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage until  the  empire  is  a  democracy 
in  the  Western  sense.     The  compromise 


is  very  distasteful  lo  the  proletarian 
element.  There  have  be-.m  demonstra- 
tions in  Tokyo  and  in  the  more  impor- 
tant urban  centres  of  the  interior.  The 
press  remains  under  a  rigid  censorship 
which  extends  to  foreign  as  well  as  do- 
mestic questions.  Hence  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  what  truth  there  may  be  in 
statements  that  Japan  is  at  present  un- 
der the  sway  of  the  bayonet.  There 
have  been  strikes  in  large  factories. 
Police  have  invaded  editorial  offices  to 
make  sure  that  no  journalistic  indis- 
cretions take  place.  In  summing  the 
situation  up,  the  London  Post  feels 
bound  to  admit  that  something  like  re- 
action has  set  in,  owing  to  the  alarm  of 
the  trading  and  financial  interests. 
They  are  at  present  in  a  combination 
with  the  Clansmen  to  drive  the  Hara 
ministry  from  office,  but  the  great 
democratic  leader  is  holding  on  to 
power,  although  with  increasing  diffi- 
culty. 

One  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Hara 
ministry  is  its  impotence  in  the  sphere 
of  international  relations.  The  Temps 
of  Paris  understands  that  the  Elder 
Statesmen  hold  sway  in  diplomacy 
above  the  head  of  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  deputies  behind  him  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Mar- 
quis Saion-ji  would  not  dream  of  taking 
orders  from  Mr.  Hara,  and  it  is  the 
Marquis  who  speaks  the  decisive  word 
at  Paris.  Mr.  Hara  has  had  the 
mortification  of  discovering  that  the 
Elder  Statesmen  have  a  set  of  envoys 
of  their  own  knocking  about  the  world, 
especially  in  China.  The  diplomatist 
who  nominally  held  the  post  of  minister 
to  China  was  a  cipher  compared  with  a 
mysterious  envoy  speaking  for  the 
clans.  There  has  thus  been  a  sort  of 
duplex  Japanese  Government.  Mr. 
Hara  went  into  power  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  this  state  of  affairs,  but 
the  European  press  is  suspicious  of  the 
announcement  that  ho  has  now  succeed- 
ed. 
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Religion  Must  Accept  Responsibility 
of  Improving  World  Conditions. 

TV/f ANY  people  have  arisen  to  say  that 
the  church  has  failed  to  live  up  to 
the  opportunities  created  by  the  war 
and  that  it  is  failing  to-day  to  meet  the 
needs  arising  out  of  the  disturbed  world 
conditions.  The  fact  that  in  England 
people  are  flocking  to  spiritualistic 
seances  to  find  the  consolation  that  they 
seemingly  have  failed  to  secure  from 
the  church,  is  held  up  as  the  tangible 
proof.     On  the  other  hand  there  is  a 


wide  and  general  belief  that  the  church 
has  stood  the  shocks  of  war  well  and 
that  the  trials  of  the  five  years  of 
devastation  have  caused  the  light  of 
faith  to  glow  more  brightly  in  the  heart 
of  man. 

Out  of  the  turmoil  of  opinion  has 
arisen  one  understanding,  however: 
The  church  must  undertake  a  wider  re- 
sponsibility with  regard  to  matters 
apart  from  those  purely  religious.  It 
is  possible  indeed  that  a  new  conception 
of  what  is  meant  by  religion  will  be 
gained  and  that  the  church  will  not  be 
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Many  motorists  think  that  if  someone  would 
market  a  cheaper  tire,  they  could  lower  motoring 
costs. 

Yet  motorists  who  use  Today's  low-priced  tires  find 
tire-costs  extravagantly  high. 

It  is  simply  arithmetic.     If  a  $10  tire  went  1000  miles 
it  would  cost  Ic  per  mile. 

If  a  $200  tire  went  30,000  miles  it  would  cost  only 
|c  per  mile. 

So  it  isn't  what  you  pay,  but  what  you  get. 

This  sum  in  arithmetic  has  sold  thousands  of  Good- 
year Cord  Tires. 

Goodyear  Cord  Tire  users  do  not  think  in  terms  of 
tire  prices,  but  in  terms  of  tire  mileage.  So  unusual  is 
the  mileage  rendered  by  Goodyear  Cords  that 
price  is  completely  overshadowed. 

The  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer  will  show  you  the  con- 
struction features  which  make  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  so  good.  He 
will  also  tell  you  about  the  Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tube,  a  better, 
thicker  tube  well  worth  its  slig:ht  extra  price. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of   Canada,   Limited 
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The  Merchant 

finds  it  convenient  to  do  his  investing 

By  Mail 

r'i  conducting  a  retail  store,  there  is  much 
responsibility — and  little  leisure.  The  mer- 
chant finds  even  his  evenings  occupied. 
1  The  natural  consequence  is  a  slighting  of  the  merchants' 
own  private  affairs — one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  investment  of  the  profits  J  e  draws  out  of  his  business. 
1  The  Greenshields  Postal  Service  is  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  just  such  busy  men  as  these.     It  includes: 
First,  the  Greenshields  Monthly  Review — based  on 
authen  ic  statistics  applied  to  the  current  state  of 
business. 

Second,  analytical  reports  on  any  security  on  whic'.i 
information  may  be  desired. 

Third,  suggestions  as  to  attractive  investment  op- 
portunities suited  to  the  individual  requirements 
of  the  client. 

(IFrom  the  Greenshields  Review  and  letters,  he  can  make  up  htg  own  mind  a» 
to  where  beat  to  place  his  money,  without  depending  upon  the  hurriedly-c\- 
pressed  views  of  a  salesman  or  an  ill-advised  friend. 

(]ln  short,  he  obtains  from  us   that   impersonal    unprejudiced    opinion  on   all 
matters  financial,  which  it  is  only  possible  to  secure  when  the  advice  is   placed 
on  record,  with  the  signature  of  a  reliable  investment  house  to  give  it  weight. 
QThis  Postal  Service  is.  your  service,  from  the  moment  you  ask  to  have    jour 
name  added  to  our  -    -l.ing  list. 

Write  Dept.  D31  for  your  copy  of  the    Review. 

GREENSHIELDS  &  CO. 

Mitn'un  Uonirea-  tittxk  txcUan^e  Dealers  in  Canadian  Bomi   Lssuma 

17  St.  John  Street,  Montreal 
Central  Chambers  -  Ottawa 


I'.ctorv,  Prvvincial,  Municipal  end  Industrial  Bondi,  Investm  nt  Securities. 
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Salary  for  Experienced 
Subscription  Solicitors 

Our  circulation  work  on  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE 
and  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  has  developed  so  rapidly 
within  the  past  fe\  months  that  we  now  have  openings 
for  several  thoroughly  experienced  subscription  sales- 
men or  saleswomen — on  a  salary  basis. 

Write  fully  and  frankly,  telling  us  what  records  you 
have  achieved  in  the  past,  what  production  you  believe 
you  could  turn  in  to  us,  what  salary  you  would  expect, 
and  what  territory  you  would  wish  to  cover.  Give 
references  and  enclose  a  photograph. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 
143-153  University  Avenue       -        Toronto,  Ontario 


content  with  individual  salvation,  but 
will  strive  to  save  mankind  as  a  whole; 
in  other  words,  interest  itself  still  more 
widely  in  creating  conditions  that  will 
save  the  race.  This  idea  is  convincingly 
brought  forward  by  an  English  writer 
of  note,  Arthur  Clutton-Brock,  in  the 
course  of  an  article  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly.    He  writes: 

Christianity  will  not  be  itself  until  it 
insists  that  no  politics  are  secular,  that 
the  political  aim  of  mankind  is  to  estab- 
lish Christ's  Kingdom  of  Heaven  here 
and  now  on  earth,  and  in  all  human 
institutions.  This  it  can  do  only  by  in- 
sisting that  the  universe  and  man  are  of 
a  certain  nature,  which  it  must  define 
and  express  both  with  precision  and 
with  passion.     Early  Christianity  pre- 


vailed because  it  brought  an  immense 
hope  into  the  world;  Christianity  can 
prevail  now  only  if  it  renews  that  hope 
in  the  terms  of  our  time  and  in  relation 
to  our  problems.  At  present  no  church 
and  no  sect  does  that. 

There  is  the  Salvation  Army;  but  it 
is  possible  only  for  the  poor.  It  is  evan- 
gelical in  the  old  sense,  offering  men 
individual  salvation.  It  can,  and  does, 
cure  them  of  drink,  but  there  is  no  phil- 
osophy in  it,  no  political  hope.  It  talks 
of  the  Blood  of  Jesus,  but  not  of  the 
nature  of  the  universe.  Its  one  aim  is 
immediate  rescue — a  noble  aim,  no 
doubt,  but  altogether  hand-to-mouth. 
It  is  concerned  with  what  it  shall  do  to 
comfort  an  overworked  charwoman;  it 
has  no  faith  by  which  it  can  change  the 
world  so  that  charwomen  shall  not  be 
overworked. 


The  Triple  Labor  Alliance 


Miners,  Railway  Men  and  Transport 
Workers  Join  Forces. 


«*T  S  peace  with  honor  possible  with 
•*■  the  gigantic  labor  combine?"  Sir 
Leo  Chiozza  Money,  member  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  coal  industry, 
asks  in  the  London  Magazine.  He 
speaks  of  the  "New  Triple  Alliance," 
which  he  describes: 

A  few  months  before  the  war  broke 
out  a  growing  need  for  solidarity  of  ex- 
pression and  action  culminated  in  the 
formation  of  a  remarkable  Labor  Al- 
liance. Three  great  federations  of 
Labor,  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great 
Britain,  the  National  Union  of  Railway- 
men,  and  the  Transport  Workers'  Feder- 
ation, came  to  a  significant  and  far- 
reaching  agreement  for  joint  counsel 
and  action.  The  movement  began  with 
the  miners,  was  approved  and  adopted 
V  the  railwaymen  and  transnort  work- 
ers, and  a  practical  scheme  for  common 
purposes  was  hammered  out  between 
them  by  October  of  1914. 

In  four  years  of  war  abroad  and  of 
social  and  of  industrial  dissolution  at 
home,  industrial  questions  have  come 
to  be  canvassed  as  never  before,  and 
this  great  Labor  Alliance,  which  was 
first  mooted  in  1913,  and  brought  to 
fruition  in  1914,  is  destined  to  play  a 
great  part  in  the  reconstruction  of  in- 
dustry and  society  upon  which  we  are 
now  definitely  entering. 

The  three  great  parties  to  the  Al- 
liance are  headed  by  three  very  remark- 
able men.  Unfortunately,  as  I  think, 
only  one  of  them  is  in  Parliament.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Thomas,  M.P.,  who  won  a  personal 
triumph  at  the  General  Election,  has 
achieved  a  great  position  in  Parliament, 
and  has  the  ear  of  the  House  not  only 
as  the  spokesman  of  a  great  trade  union 
and  as  an  official  leader  of  the  Labor 
Party,  but  as  a  man  of  extraordinary 
force   of   expression   and   of   judgment 


and  readiness  in  debate.  Outside  the 
House  of  Commons  Mr.  Smillie  has,  on 
several  occasions,  crossed  swords  with 
the  Prime  Minister  in  conference  and 
very  easily  held  his  own.  His  state- 
ment of  the  miners'  case  on  February 
21st,  1919,  at  10  Downing  Street,  made 
a  tremendous  impression,  and  extorted 
admiration  from  the  most  unfriendly 
critics.  Mr.  Robert  Williams  is  also  a 
man  of  great  strength  of  character,  and 
it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  he  will 
soon  find  his  way  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  play  a  notable  part  in  its  pro- 
ceedings. 

What  are  the  forces  ranged  behind 
these  three  Labor  leaders?  The  mem- 
bership of  their  unions  is  in  itself  im- 
pressive enough.  The  Miners'  Feder- 
ation embraces  800,000  men;  the  Rail- 
waymen's  Society,  familiarly  known  as 
the  N.  U.  R.,  450,000;  the  Transport 
Workers'  Federation  300,000.  The  ag- 
gregate membership  is  thus  1,550,000. 

Mining,  railway  work,  and  transport 
work  embrace  in  all — assuming  demobi- 
lization completed— about  2,400,000 
workers,  and  the  activities  of  the  three 
federations  necessarily  affect  them  all, 
whether  organized  or  unorganized. 

Let  us  think  what  that  means.  If 
we  assume  that  of  the  2,400,000  workers 
1,600,000  are  heads  of  families,  and  the 
remainder  unmarried,  and  that  the 
heads  of  families  each  represent  five 
persons,  we  get  a  total,  roundly,  of  8,- 
800,000  men,  women,  and  children  de- 
pendent upon  work  done  in  mines,  rail- 
ways, and  transport,  and  all  of  them, 
in  effect,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  of  Labor. 

Our  population  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, including  the  Army  at  home  and 
abroad,  is  about  46,700,000,  after  the 
loss  of  nearly  1,000,000  of  our  finest 
young  men  in  the  war.  The  Triple  Al- 
liance, therefore,  represents  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 


Getting  Out  Slowly 


Punch  HuTnorist  Describes  Adven- 
tures in   Getting  Out  of 
English  Army. 


CANADIANS  may  think  that  it  takes 
a  long  time  to  effect  demobilization 
in  certain  eases.  But — take  it  from  one 
who  has  been  through  the  mill — the  men 
of  the  C.  E.  F.  are  infinitely  better  off 
than  the  English  Tommy,  where  red- 
tape  is  so  all-entangling.  A.  A.  Milne, 
in  Punch,  describes  a  "typical"  scene: 

"If  you  belong  to  any  of  the  following 
classes,"  said  the  Demobilization  ad- 
vertisements, "do  nothing."  So  Lieut. 
William  Smith  did  nothing. 

After  doing  nothing  for  some  weeks 
he  met  a  friend  who  said,  "Hallo,  aren't 
you  out  yet?" 

"Not  yet,"  said  William,  looking  at 
his  spurs. 

"Well,  you  ought  to  do   something." 

So  Lieut.  William  Smith  decided  to 
do  something.  He  was  a  pivotal-man 
and  a  slip-man  and  a  one-man-business 
and  a  twenty-eight-days-in-hospital    man 


and  a  W.O.  letter  ZXY/999  man.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  wrote  to  the  War  Office 
and  told  them  so. 

It  was,  of  course,  a  little  confusing 
for  the  authorities.  Just  as  they  began 
to  see  their  way  to  getting  him  out  as 
a  pivotal  man,  somebody  would  decide 
that  it  was  quicker  to  demobilize  him 
as  a  one-man-business;  and  when  this 
was  nearly  done,  then  somebody  else 
would  point  out  that  it  was  really  much 
neater  to  reinstate  him  as  a  slip-man. 
Whereupon  a  sub-section,  just  getting, 
to  work  at  W.O.  letter  ZXY/999,  would 
beg  to  be  allowed  a  little  practice  on 
William  while  he  was  still  available,  to 
the  great  disgust  of  the  medical  author- 
ities, who  had  been  hoping  to  study  the 
symptoms  of  self-demobilization  in 
Lieutenant  Smith  as  evidenced  after 
twenty-eight  days  in  hospital. 

Naturally,  then,  when  another  friend 
met  William  a  month  later  and  said, 
"Hallo,  aren't  you  out  yet?"  William 
could  only  look  at  his  spurs  again  and 
say,  "Not  yet." 

"Better  go  to  the  War  Office  and  have 
a  talk  with  somebody,"  said  his  friend. 
"Much  the  quickest." 
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So  William  w«nt  to  the  Wai'  Office, 
^irst  he  had  ft  talk  with  a  policeman, 
then  he  had  a  talk  with  a  porter,  and 
then  he  had  a  talk  with  an  attendant, 
an'i  then  he  had  a  talk  with  a  messen- 
ger fe^l'l>  '^^^  so,  flnallj',  he  came  to  the 
end  of  sf  long  queiie  of  officers  who  were 
waiting  to  have  a  talk  with  somebody. 

"Not  so  many  liere  to-day  as  yes- 
terday," said  a  friendly  Captain  in  the 
Suffolks  who  was  next  to  him. 

"Oh!"  said  William.  "And  we've  got 
an  army  on  the  Rhine,  too,"  he  mur- 
mured to  himself,  realizing  for  the  first 
time  the  extent  of  England's  effort. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  calculated 
that  he  was  within  two  or  three  hun- 
dred of  the  door.  He  had  only  lately 
come  out  .of  hospital  and  was  beginning 
to  feel  rather  weak. 

"I  shall  have  to  give  it  up,"  he  said. 

The  Captain  tried  to  encourage  him 
with  tales  of  gallantry.  There  was  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  Manchesters  who  had 
worked  his  way  up  on  three  occasions 
to  within  fifty  of  the  door,  at  which 
point  he  had  collapsed  each  time  from 
exhaustion;  whereupon  two  kindly 
policemen  had  carried  him  to  the  end 
of  the  queue  again  for  air.  He  was  still 
sticking  to  it. 

"I  suppose  there's  no  chance  of  being 
carried  to  the  front  of  the  queue?"  said 
William  hopefully. 

"No,"  said  the  Captain  firmly;  "we 
should  see  to  that." 

"Then  I  shall  have  to  go,"  said  Wil- 
liam. "See  you  to-morrow."  And  as  he 
left  his  place  the  queue  behind  him 
surged  forward  an  inch  and  took  new 
courage.  _ 

A  week  later  Williani  Siiadenly  f&- 
imembered  Jones.  Jones  had  befiti  itl  the 
-War  Office  a  long  time.  It  was  *«id 
•of  him  that  you  could  take  him  to  arlj" 
room  in  the  building  and  he  could  find 
^his  way  out  into  Whitehall  in  less  than 
twenty  minutes.  But  then  he  was  no 
mere  "temporary  civil  servant."  He 
had  been  the  author  of  that  famous 
'W.O.  letter  referring  to  Chevrons  for 
Cold  Shoers  which  was  responsible  for 
the  capture  of  Badajoz;  he  had  issued 
the  celebrated  Army  Council  Instruc- 
tion, "Commanding  Officers  are  re- 
quested to  replace  the  pivots,"  which 
had  demobilized  Marlborough's  army 
so  speedily;  and,  as  is  well  known, 
Henry  V  had  often  said  that  without 
Jones — well,  anyhow,  he  had  been  in  the 
War  Office  a  long  time.  And  William 
knew  him  slightly. 

So  William  sent  up  his  card. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  somebody,"  he  ex- 
^plained  to  Jones.  "I  can't  manage  more 
than  a  couple  of  hours  a  day  in  the 
■queue  just  now,  because  I'm  not  very 
■fit.  If  I  could  sit  down  somewhere  and 
tell  somebody  all  about  myself,  that's 
\vhat  I  want.    Any  room  in  the  building 


where  there  are  no  queues  outside  and 
two  chairs  inside.  I'd  be  very  much 
obliged  to  you." 

"I'll  give  you  a  note  to  Briggs,"  said 
Jones  promptly.  "He's  the  fellow  to 
get  you  out" 

"Thanks  awfully,"  said  the  overjoyed 
William. 

A  messenger  girl  took  him  and  the 
note  to  Captain  Briggs.  Briggs  listen- 
ed to  the  story  of  William's  qualifica- 
tions— or  rather  disqualifications — and 
considered  for  a  moment. 

"Yes,  we  ought  to  get  you  out  very 
quickly,"  he  said. 

"Good,"  said  William.  "Thanks  aw- 
fnlly." 

"Walters  will  tell  you  just  what  to 
do.  He's  a  pal  of  mine.  Fll  give  you  a 
note  to  him." 

So  in  another  minute  the  overjoyed 
William  was  following  a  messenger  girl 
to  the  room  of  Lieutenant  Walters. 

Walters  was  very  cheerful.  The 
thing  to  do,  he  said,  was  to  go  to  San- 
ders. Sanders  would  get  him  out  in  half 
an  hour.  He'd  give  William  a  note,  and 
then  Sanders  would  do  his  best.  The 
overjoyed  William  followed  the  messen- 
ger girl  to  Sanders. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Sanders  a  few 
minutes  later.  "We  can  get  you  out  at 
once  on  this.    Do  you  know  Briggs?" 

"Briggs,"  said  William,  with  a  sud- 
den sinking  feeling. 

"I'll  give  you  a  note  to  him.  He 
knows  all  about  it.  He'll  get  you  out  at 
once.'' 

"Thank  you,"  said  William  faintly. 
He   put  the  note   in  his  pocket  and 
strode  briskly  out  in  search  of  the  dear 
old  queue.  .,  ,,  , 

"It  will  be  quicker  after  allj"  h^^  told 
himself,  as  he  took  his  place  at  ttii  kM 
Of  the  queue  next  to  a  Lieutenant  in  ififi 
Mfffiehe*ters.  ("Don't  crowd  him,"  said 
a  pojjeeman  to  William;  "he  wants 
air.") 

*        t        *        *        ^1       Hi 

And  you  think  perhaps  that  the  story 
ends  here,  with  William  in  the  queue 
again?  Oh,  no,  William  is  a  man  of 
resource.  "The  very  next  day  he  met 
another  friend,  who  9aid,  "Hallo,  are- 
n't you  out  yet?" 

"Not  yet,"  said  Williarfl. 

"My  boy  got  out  a  month  ago." 

«H-h-h-how?"  said  William. 

"Ah,  well,  you  see,  he's  going'  tp  to 
Cambridge.  Complete  his  education 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  They  let  'em  out 
at  once  on  that." 

"Ah!"  said  William  thoughtfully. 

William  is  thirty-eight,  but  he  has 
taken  the  great  decision.  He  is  going 
up  to  Cambridge  next  term.  He  thinks 
it  will  be  quicker.  He  no  longer  stands 
in  the  queue  for  two  hours  every  day; 
he  spends  the  time  instead  studying  for 
his  Little  Go. 


How  Men  Act  When  Dry 


Veteran    Hotel   Proprietor   Relates 

Effect   of  Dry   Legislation   in 

Defmif,  and  Makes  Some 

Prophecies. 

t  NSTEAD  of  calling  up  wife  from  the 
■*■  bar  telephone  and  pleading  "busi- 
ness," the  man-who-liked-his-glass  in 
•convivial  company  is  now  'phoning  wife 
to  come  down-town  for  dinner,  says  E. 
M.  Statler,  owner  of  four  ultra-modern 
American  hotels,  in  discussing  in  the 
American  Magazine  "How  men  act 
when  they  can't  get  a  drink."  In  the 
"old  days,"  says  Mr.  Statler,  there  used 
^0  be  a  line-up  of  men  at  the  telephone 
booths  near  the  bar  between  five  and 
six  o'clock  every  evening,  telling  their 
wives  not  to  expect  them  for  dinner  as 
they  were  "detained  on  business."  A 
more  or  less  protracted  sojourn,  with 
fTonies  at  the  bar,  followed,  and  later 
dinner  in  the  grill,  with  liquid  trim- 
rfiings.    Mr.  Statler  says: 

The  old  bar  still  exists  in  the  hotel  at 
Detroit;  That  is,  the  counter  is  there, 
•  jbst  as  it  was.  Even  the  convenient  foot 
rail  remains.  The  little  tables  are  still 
ift  place,  as  theTT  were  when  men  sat  at 
them  and  had  tneir  tfrinks.    But  back  of 


the  bar  there  is  a  soda  fountain  now. 
Soft  drinks,  ice-cream  sodas,  hot  coffee 
and  chocolate  are  the  only  liquid  refresh- 
ments obtainable. 

Do  the  men  still  go  there?  Yes  to 
a  certain  extent;  but,  so  far,  not  as  much 
as  they  patronized  the  bar.  As  time 
goes  on,  however,  more  and  more  men 
certainly  are  going  to  take  to  soft 
drinks.  In  the  new  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
in  New  York  we  will  have  three  soda 
fountains,  and  I  expect  they  will  do  a 
big  business.  In  Detroit  the  two  most 
popular  "temperance  drinks"  with  men 
are  the  "grape-juice  highball" — which 
is  grape  juice  and  seltzer — and  the  vari- 
ous ice-cream  sodas. 

I  have  been  making  inquiries,  and  I 
find  that  men  have  been  patronizing 
soda  fountains  m«re  and  more  in  recent 
years,  even  where  there  was  no  prohibi- 
tion. A  woman  told  me  the  other  day  of 
going  into  one  of  these  places  in  the 
New  York  financial  district  several 
times  lately.  On  each  occasion  she  was 
the  only  woman  in  the  ]>lace,  aside  from 
the  girls  behind  the  counters.  And  the 
men  in  there  were  not  oflfice  boys  or 
young  clerks,  but  solid,  substantial  busi- 
ness men  who  were  taking  their  ice- 
cream sodas,  their  phosphates,  and  even 
their  "nut  sundaes,"  with  evident  enjoy- 
ment. If  they  did  this  when  bars  and 
saloons  were  open,  they  will  surely  do  it 


BENSON'S 

CORN  STARCH 


Pie  Fillings 

A  LITTLE  Benson's  Corn  Starch 
should  be  introduced  into  juicy 
fruit  pies,  such  as  rhubarb,  cherry, 
etc.,  to  prevent  running  over, 

Orange  Cream  Pie  (see  Recipe 
below)  is  not  difficult  to  make  and 
will  prove  a  happy  addition  to  your 
dessert  recipes. 

Serve  custards,  blanc  mange, 
sauces,  gravies,  cakes  and  pud- 
dings made  with  Benson's  Corn 
Starch.     fFn'te  for  booklet, 

PIE   CRUST 

Take  %  cup  flour  with  H  cup  of  Benson's  Com  Starch,  %  tea- 
«poonful  baking  powder,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  Mazola,  or  butter,  %  cup 
of  cold  wa/ter,  Vi  teaspoonful  salt. 

Sift  flour,  corn  starch,  and  baking  powder  in  a  bowl,  add  shorten- 
iiig,  rubb  fine  through  flour,  add  last  water  and  salt.  Turn  onto  board, 
fdll  lengthwise  till  smooth  and  use  as  desired. 

ORANGE  CREAM  PIE 

Place  in  saucepan  over  the  fire,  1  tablespoonful  Benson's  Corn 
Siatdh,  %  cup  water,  H  tablespoonful  of  sugar  and  1  tablespoonful 
6i  Lily  White  Corn  Syrup.  Boil  five  minutes.  Remove  from  fire;  add 
yoiks  of  two  eggs,  %  rind  of  an  orange,  and  juice  of  one  orange  and 
%  leitton;   mix  well. 

tirite  gr-ased  pie  pan  with  very  thin  pie  crust,  brush  out  with 
bBaten  egg,  and  sprinkle  with  bread  crumbs.  Pour  in  above  mixture 
and  bake  in  medium  oven  till  crust  is  light  brown. 

tieat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  very  stiff;  add  one  tablespoonful  of 
powdered  sugar.  Arrange  by  spoonfuls  on  top  of  pie  and  set  in  hot 
oven  to  brown  a  nice  color. 

Serve  cold. 


The  Canada  Starch  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal 
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OUR  NATIONAL  OBJECTIVE 

To  most  Canadians  the  future  spells  business  opportunity, 
liberation  from  restriction,  restored  markets — all  that  goes  with 
a  freer  and  fuller  industrial  progress. 

Doubtless  this  is  an  objective  worthy  of  great  activity,  great 
effort  and  great  concentration — but  is  it  big  enough  for  men  who 
have  just  passed  through  a  life  and  death  struggle  in  which  they 
consecrated  all  the  industrial  resources  of  this  nation  to  an  ideal, 
untainted  by  purely  selfish  purpose? 

For  more  than  four  terrible  years  the  objective  of  Canadian 
business  has  been  one  to  which  all  alike  could  subscribe.  Pro- 
ducer, distributor,  competitor  and  customer — every  worker  from 
least  to  greatest — all  stood  on  a  common  platform.  We  have 
witnessed  the  results  of  unity  of  command,  unity  of  purpose, 
and  unity  of  effort,  in  what  was  not  only  a  great  moral  and 
military  achievement,  but  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  achieve- 
ments in  history. 

The  future  holds  for  us  equal  community  of  interest  and 
equal  opportunity  for  a  common  objective. 

We  do  not  believe  that  commercial  success — measured  purely 
by  its  material  reward — will  ever  again  satisfy  Canadian  business 
men.  But  if  we  can  regard  business  achievement  as  public  service, 
business  success  as  a  contribution  to  world  progress,  business 
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management  as  a  great  human  responsibility,  the  lessons  of  the 
war  will  not  be  lost. 

Canada  can  help  the  world  in  solving  great  industrial  problems 
affecting  the  welfare  of  all  humanity. 

Canada  can  produce  food  to  feed  nations,  materials  and 
manufactured  products  to  increase  the  usefulness  and  comforts 
of  millions. 

Canada  can  create  wealth — not  solely  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  a  few  but  for  enjoyment  by  all,  and  can  show  the  world  how 
great  things  can  be  accomplished  by  inventive  genius  and  execu- 
tive ability  coupled  with  ideals  of  service. 

The  great  industrial  organizations  of  the  future  will  be  known 
not  simply  as  successful  business  institutions,  but  as  definite  con- 
tributors to  human  progress. 

But  if  this  larger  achievement  is  to  follow,  we  business  men 
must  appreciate  the  vital  importance  of  closer  co-operation,  more 
efficient  management,  and  a  vision  that  looks  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  competitive  market. 

To  help  attain  that  objective  this  company  enlists  its  product, 

organization  and  physical  equipment  in  the  service  of  Canadian 
industry. 

THE  BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

WINDSOR.  ONTARIO 
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For  Fun  and 
Relaxation  Spend 

With  Us  Your 
Week's  Vacation 


You've  been  promising  yourself  this  trip 
for  several  years — don't  let  this  summer 
slip  away  without  enjoying  this  delight- 
ful six-day  sail  from  Sarnia  to  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Port  Arthur,  Fort  William,  Duluth 
and  return.  The  cool,  fresh  air  of  the 
north  country  will  do  you  worlds  of  good. 
The  delicious  meals  on  board,  the  joyous 
'  prcmenades,  the  dancing — in  fact,  every 

feature  of  the  daily  life  on  shipboard,  where  you  spend  six  full  days  as  members 
of  one  big  family — will  prove  of  absorbing  interest. 

S.S.  NORONIC        S.S.  HAMONIC        S.S.  HURONIC 

The  three  mighty  steel  lines  of  the  Northern  Navigation  Company's  Inland  Ocean 

Fleet  leave  Sarnia  every  Monday,  Wednesday  and   Saturday. 

The   comiort,  the   service,   the  magnificence   of   the   interior   appointments,  make 

of  these  steamers  palatial  floating  hotels. 

There   are    Drawing    Rooms,    Convention    Halls,    Observation    and    Music    Rooms, 

Ballrooms,  Writing  Rooms,   Smoking   Rooms   and   Barber   Shops. 

SPECIAL   FEATURES  


Daxkcinr — Music  by  the  full  ship's  orchestra,  every  week-day  evening.  Refreshments 
at  its  close.  "Northern  Navigator*' — Dally  paper  with  latest  news  brougrht  in  by 
wireless,  a  merry  chronicle  of  doings  on  board  ship.  Afternoon  Tea — Served  in  th 
grand  saloons.  Concerts— Every  afternoon  and  evening.  Well-known  artists  as  en- 
tertainers. Ashore — At  Port  Arthur,  Fort  William,  and  Duluth.  Kakabeka  Falls — 
Near  Port  Arthur,  where  all  tihe  ship's  Company  go  for  a  picnic.  Moonlight  Chorus — 
After  the  dancing,  all  join  in  singing  old-time  melodies  in  tJie  open  out  on  deck. 
lo  Duluth  and  return,  6  full  diays,  1,60D  miles,  the  fare,  including 
meala,    berths,    and    everything    


$56.50 


For  full  information,  ask  any  Grand  Trunk  Ticket  Agent,  the  Company 
at  Sarnia,  or  your  local  ticket  or  Tourist  agent. 

Write  F.  D.  Geoghegan,   Eastern   Passenger  Agent,   Sarnia,   Ont.,  for 
Cruise  Booklet. 

NORTHERN  NAVIGATION  COMPANY,  SARNIA 


Alberta's  Mammoth  Animals 


Hunting  for  Remains  3,000,000 
Year.<  Old. 


still  more  when  there  is  no  place  else  to 
go. 

I  will  tell  you  further  on  how  I  think 
the  new  order  of  things  will  work  out  in 
time.  But  first  I  will  explain  what  has 
already  happened  in  Detroit.  There 
has  been  a  radical  change  in  our  res- 
taurant business.  The  crowded  hours 
used  to  be  those  for  late  suppers,  begin- 
ning about  eleven  o'clock,  after  the 
theatres  closed.  That  business  has 
dropped  off  since  the  state  went  dry. 
The  busy  time  now  is  from  6.30  to  8.30 
p.m.  and  that  business  is  constantly 
growing  better. 

Another  effect  of  the  new  conditions 
is  that  people  are  spending  more 
for  food  when  they  go  to  the  restaur- 
ants. The  average  check  for  luncheon 
and  dinner  is  twenty  per  cent,  higher 
than  it  used  to  be.  Remember!  This 
increase  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all 
charges  for  drinks  are  now  absolutely 
gone !  That  means  that  one  large  item 
has  been  subtracted  from  the  amount 
spent  in  the  restaurants,  and  yet  the 
sum  has  increased.  I  mean  the  aver- 
age sum  per  person. 

Of  course,  in  the  meantime,  the  cost 
of  many  food  items  has  also  increased, 
and  you  may  think  that  this  would  make 
up  the  deficit  due  to  eliminating  wine 
and  liquor  from  the  menu.  But  we  have 
worked  this  all  out,  and  it  seems  to  be  a 
fact  that  people  are  spending  about  six- 
teen per  cent,  more  for  food  than  they 
did  when  they  could  get  liquor  to  drink. 
This  is  contrary  to  my  expectation,  for, 
in  common  with  most  restaurant  pro- 
prietors, I  thought  that  men  ate  more 
when  they  had  wine  or  liquor  to  drink. 
I  think  it  may  be  accounted  for  in  tvpo 
ways :  In  the  first  place,  a  man  is 
generally  willing  to  spend  a  certain 
amount  on  a  meal.  When  part  of  it  had 
to  go  for  drinks,  he  cut  down  on  the 
food.  He  is  still  willing  to  spend  the  old 
amount  on  his  meal.  But  now  that  none 
of  it  goes  for  liquor,  he  adds  certain 
items  that  he  used  to  get  along  without. 
Instead  of  having  a  cocktail,  he  takes 
oysters.  The  price  is  the  same.  Or  he 
has  soup,  or  perhaps  a  dessert,  which 
he  used  to  cut  out  when  he  put  that 
money  into  drinks. 

Another  reason  is  probably  that  when 
a  man  is  drinking  he  is  not  as  hungry  as 
when  he  isn't. 

A  good  location  for  a  bar  is  generally 


a  poor  location  for  anything  else.  It 
is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  sequestered, 
which  is  not  an  advantage  for  a  soda 
fountain  or  for  anything  else. 

Shall  we  turn  it  into  a  tea-room? 
And  if  we  do,  will  men  go  there?  Out- 
side of  a  few  large  cities,  I  don't  think 
that  they  will;  not  now,  at  any  rate. 
The  dinner  hour — or  the  supper  hour, 
■  whichever  it  happens  to  be — is  too  early 
in  this  country  to  make  people  want  tea 
at  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
In  time,  we  may  become  afternoon-tea 
drinkers,  as  the  English  are.  In  fact, 
I  look  for  a  spurt  in  this  direction  im- 
mediately in  the  cities  where  the  din- 
ner hour  is  seven  o'clock  or  later. 

People  who  know  more  about  it  than 
I  do  assure  me  that  good  hot  tea  is  a 
great  pick-me-up;  that  it  really  is  "the 
cup  that  cheers"  and  does  not  inebriate. 
They  tell  me  that  it  encourages  conver- 
sation and  that,  with  a  reserve  supply 
of  hot  water  and  some  trimmings  of 
toast  and  French  pastry,  it  is  capable 
of  holding  a  group  together  in  animated 
talk  for  an  hour  or  two.  I  certainly 
hope  so.  For  it  looks  now  as  if  we 
hotel  men  have  got  to  "beat  our  swords 
into  plowshares,"  figuratively  speaking. 
And  if  we  can  do  it  by  turning  our  bars 
into  tea-rooms,  so  much  the  better. 

This  making-over  process  may  not  be 
as  revolutionary  as  it  seems  to  us  now. 
Drinking  to  excess  has  unquestionably 
become  less  frequent  in  recent  years.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  perhaps 
four  men  at  a  table  in  one  of  our 
cafes,  three  of  them  taking  soft  drinks 
and  only  one  having  a  cocktail,  a  high- 
ball, or  something  of  that  sort.  Two  or 
three  men  go  up  to  the  bar,  and  one  of 
them  does  not  hesitate  to  order  a  seltzer. 
Nobody  comments  on  it  now;  whereas, 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  a  man  who  did 
that  was  guyed  by  his  companions. 


'T'HE  present  day  hunter  in  search  of 
big  game  would  little  think  of  going 
to  Alberta  in  pursuit  of  his  quarry,  yet 
there  was  a  time  when  that  province 
produced  animals  larger  than  any  now 
living.  .  That  was  so  long  ago  that  noth- 
ing remains  of  these  creatures  but  their 
bones,  and  they  are  turned  to  stone.  In- 
stead of  the  living  animals,  therefore,  it 
is  their  bones  which  are  now  hunted 
hidden  away  under  strata  of  earth,  with 
their  spoor,  long  since  grown  cold.  The 
hunt  is  a  difficult  one  and  is  described 
by  Barnum  Brown  in  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine,  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  just  north  of  the  Can- 
adian boundary,  lies  a  vast  area  of  level 
land,  prairie  in  the  east  and  forested 
near  the  mountains,  with  a  narrow  in- 
tervening section  that  is  brush-covered. 
A  number  of  small  rivers  drain  this 
area,  uniting  in  the  province  of  Alberta 
to  form  the  Saskatchewan,  which  flows 
into  Lake  Winnipeg.  The  Red  Deer 
River  is  one  of  these  tributaries  that 
rises  in  the  mountains  north  of  BanflF. 
Numbers  of  lesser  streams  fed  by  moun- 
tain snows  and  prairie  lakes  join  it, 
making  an  irresistible  stream  that  has 
cut  through  the  prairie  land,  forming  a 
miniature  grand  canyon,  a  mile  wide  at 
the  top  and  from  two  to  five  hundred 
feet  deep. 

Although  black,  fertile  soil  forms  the 
surface  of  the  country,  the  earth  below 
is  composed  of  horizontal  layers  of  clay 
and  sandstone,  and  a  journey  of  250 
miles  down  the  river  reveals  four  dis- 
tinct geologic  periods  in  the  canyon 
walls.  The  strata  representing  these 
periods  overlap  like  shingles  on  a  roof, 
and  in  each  are  preserved  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  animals  and  plants  which  en- 
able u?  to  picture  former  conditions  and 
life  during  past  ages. 

In  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river,  200 
miles  from  the  mountains,  only  sea- 
shells  are  found  in  the  rocks,  indicating 
that  the  ocean — an  inland  sea  extending 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  northward  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean — covered  this  area 
during  a  long  time,  in  which  several 
hundred  feet  of  strata  accun.ulated. 

In  these  marshes  of  prehistoric  times 
dwelt  a  host  of  reptiles,  so^ie  large, 
some  small,  and  of  various  forms,  flesh- 
eaters  and  herb-eaters,  but  all  sharing 
certain  characters  in  common  and 
known  as  dinosaurs.  Not  any  were 
closely  related  to  any  living  repile,  yet 
they  had  some  characters  common  to 
the  lizards,  crocodiles,  and  birds?. 

Of  the  kinds  characteristic  of  the  pe- 
riod one  species,  an  herb-eater  named 
Traehodon,  was  more  than  30  feet  long 
and  about  15  feet  high  when  standing 
erect.  Its  head,  with  broadly  expanded 
mouth,  resembles  that  of  a  duck,  but 
back  of  the  beak  there  are  more  than 
two  thousand  small  teeth,  disposed  in 
many  vertical  rows,  each  containing  sev- 
eral individual  teeth,  the  new  ones  com- 
ing up  from  below  as  the  old  ones  wore 
out. 

The  long  hind  legs  terminated  in 
three  large  hoofed  toes,  and  the  shorter, 
slender  front  feet  were  partly  webbed. 
A  long,  thin,   slender  tail   acted   as   a 
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powerful  swimming  organ,  and  the  bodjy 
was    covered    with    rough    tuberculat* 
skin.     Having  no  means  of  defense,  it 
lived  chiefly  in  the  water,  where  it  wa» 
free  from  attacks  of  the  flesh-eaters. 

Along  the  shores  lived  Ornithomimus, 
bird  mimic,  as  the  name  implies,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  dinosaurs. 
A  skeleton  found  last  year  shows  it  to- 
have  been  a  toothless  creature,  the  jaws 
sheathed  like  the  beak  of  a  bird. 

The  bones  were  light  and  pneumatic, 
like  those  of  birds,  but  the  skeleton  close- 
ly resembles  that  of  the  flesh-eating  din- 
osaurs. It  was  about  12  feet  in  length, 
with  long,  slender  hind  legs  and  shorter 
front  legs.  This  was  an  agile  creature, 
different  from  the  typical  flesh-eaters 
in  feeding  habits  and  doubtless  a  shore- 
living  type  that  may  have  fed  on  crusta- 
ceans. 

On  land  there  were  hoofed  quadru- 
pedal herbivorous  kinds,  some,  like  Mo- 
noclonius,  having  an  immense  skull,  six 
feet  in  length,  with  three  horns,  a  short 
one  over  each  eye  and  a  longer  one 
above  the  nose.  The  jaws  terminated 
in  a  sharp  clipping  beak,  like  that^of  a 
turtle,  and  further  back  in  the  mouth 
there  were  rows  of  double-rooted  teeth. 
The  back  of  the  skull  was  developed  in- 
to a  broad  shield,  with  scalloped  border, 
ex-tending  over  the  neck.  It  was  ances- 
tral to  the  later  Triceratops. 

Strangest  of  all  was  the  herbivorous 
Ankylosaurus,  a  stocky,  short-legged, 
big-bodied  creature,  completely  encased 
in  armor.  Dermal  plates  covered  the 
skull,  followed  by  rings  of  plates  over 
the  neck  and  rows  of  flat  plates  over  the 
back  and  hips.  Its  tail  terminated  in  a 
huge  club,  and  the  belly  was  covered  by 
a  pliable  mosaic  of  small,  close-set 
plates.  It  was  further  protected  by  a 
movable  plate  that  could  be  dropped 
down  like  a  shutter  over  each  eye,  thus 
completing  its  protection  from  insects 
and  formidable  foes. 

Preying  on  the  various  herbivorous 
kinds  were  powerful  flesh-eaters  such 
as  he  Albertosaurus — an  active  animal 
30  feet  long  and  about  15  feet  high. 
Armed  with  large,  serrate  dagger  teeth 
and  sharp,  bird-like  claws,  it  was  cap- 
able of  destroying  any  of  its  herb-eating 
relatives.  It  walked  habitually  on  its 
hind  legs,  balanced  by  a  long  tail,  while 
the  short,  reduced  front  legs  could  have 
been  used  only  in  grasping  its  prey. 

That  great  numbers  of  these  creat- 
ures lived  in  the  ancient  marshes  is  evi- 
dent from  the  numerous  remains  found 
in  the  rocks.  In  a  single  quarry,  of 
which  there  are  many  on  the  Red  Deer 
River,  bones  representing  severafTiun- 
dred  individuals  have  been  washed  out 
of  the  bank,  and  more  or  less  complete 
skeletons  and  individual  bones  are  scat- 
tered all  through  the  strata. 

At  that  time  southern  Canada  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  United  States  en- 
joyed a  climate  similar  to  that  of  Florida 
for  fig  fruits  and  palm  leaves  are  often 
found  in  these  same  rocks.  Numerous 
coal  veins  and  petrified  wood  bespeak 
the  tropical  abundance  of  the  vegeta- 
tion. 

Above  the  Edmonton  beds,  flanking  the 
mountains,  there  are  several  hundred 
feet  of  sandstones  and  clays  called  the 
Paskapoo  beds,  which  were  deposited 
after  the  dinosaurs  became  extinct. 

These  strata  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  Age  of  Mammals.  The  giant  rep- 
tiles had  disappeared;  their  remains  are 
never  found  in  this  formation;  but  in 
places  the  beds  contain  mammal  teeth, 
i)ones,    leaves,    and    fresh-water    shells. 


Planning  Soviet  Rule  in  Canada 

Continued  from  page  34 


"There  seems  to  be  a  pretty  general 
belief  among  even  the  most  moderate 
radicals,  with  which  I  personally 
agree,  that  there  is  not  a  decent  division 
of  the  dollar;  that  labor  is  not  getting 
a  fair  division  of  the  profits  earned  by 
the  combination  of  capital  and  labor. 
If  there  is  not  a  decent  division  of  the 
dollar  the  condition  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  continue,  breeding  unrest  and 
dissatisfaction  in  a  land  whose  re- 
sources   and    wealth    and    Government 


have  in  them  the  greatest  possibilities 
of  any  nation. 

"Some  of  the  laboring  men  tell  me 
that  they  now  realize  the  fallacy  of  the 
ordinary  wage-increasing  programme, 
which  is  almost  immediately  met  by  an 
increased  cost  of  living,  which  in  many 
cases  more  than  offsets  the  increased 
wages. 

"The  large  bodies  of  radicals,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  have  no 
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objection  to  the  rich  man  having  a 
great  deal  out  of  life.  They  do  not 
object  to  his  having  a  fine  estate  or 
a  yacht  or  his  motor  cars.  But  they 
think  that  some  course  should  and  can 
be  found  so  that  the  rich  man  can  get 
all  of  the  necessary  pleasures  out  of 
life  and  a  great  many  of  the  luxuries 
and  still  leave  a  much  fairer  share  for 
the  poor  man. 

"The  radical  who  does  not  want  to 
play  fair  and  the  capitalist  who  does 
not  want  to  play  fair  must  both  feel 
the  hand  of  the  law." 

The  Strike  Situation 

THE  Minister  of  Labor  says  we  have 
lost  so  far  $100,000,000  because  of 
strikes.  The  ultimate  losses  to  Canada 
will  far  exceed  that  huge  sum.  He 
could  have  added  that  thousands  among 
whom  this  money  was  to  be  distributed 
may  be  living  on  borrowed  money  or 
charity  this  winter,  that  some  of  the 
strikes  were  prepared  with  German 
money  by  German  agents,  directed  from 
New  York,  that  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent labor  leaders  in  Canada  receives 
his  instructions  from  and  reports  regu- 
larly to  this  headquarters  which  is  not 
a  hundred  miles  from  Union  Square, 
that  part  of  these  instructions  were  to 
start  trouble,  but  avoid  settlements,  to 
keep  the  workers  discontented  and  un- 
employed, to  make  demands  impossible 
to  meet;  that  monies  for  the  Winnipeg 
strike  were  carried  there  regularly  by 
German  agents  sent  from  New  York. 
The  actual  U.S.  bills  were  captured.  It 
is  known  that  one  agent,  a  clever,  well- 
educated  woman  received  $350,000  from 
two  other  women  whose  German  con- 
nections are  beyond  doubt.  The  names 
of  all  three  are  well  known. 

Senator  Robertson  is  and  has  been 
for  many  years  an  aggressive  leader  in 
the  Telegraphers'  Union.  He  is  big 
mentally  as  well  as  physically  and,  mix- 
ing much  with  all  classes,  has  increased 
his  general  knowledge  of  men  and  af- 
fairs. He  is  no  demagogue,  but  rather 
cautious.  When  he  says  the  workers  of 
Canada  lost  a  hundred  million  through 
unwise  strikes  inspired  by  German 
agents  he  compels  serious  thought.  He 
does  not  blame  the  workmen.  The  best 
of  us  are  constantly  misled  by  plausible 
demagogues.  He  wants  them  now  to 
understand.  He  knows  that  labor  is 
being  used  by  a  lot  of  "intellectuals" 
who  are  not  union  men  at  all.  They  are 
making  labor  the  "goat."  When  they  do 
understand  they  will  want  some  explan- 
ation from  the  Ministry  of  Justice. 
Some  are  beginning  to  talk  that  way 
now.  It  is  getting  out  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  the  names  and  hi?tory  of  the 
men  and  women  who  have  been  gold- 
bricking  the  unions.  The  Ministry  was 
warned  nearly  a  year  ago.  About  thirty 
names  were  listed.  Among  them  were 
Ivens  and  others  who  have  since  come 
into  the  open  as  trouble  starters.  If 
Orders-in-Council  had  not  been  cancelled 
on  the  personal  representations  of  Nuor- 
teva,  if  these  men  had  been  arrested,  or 
if  the  men  found  guilty  had  not  been 
promptly  released  by  the  Ministry  of 
Justice,  the  workers  and  the  people  of 
Canada  would  probably  have  had  $100,- 
000,000  more  money  on  hand  to  carry 
them  through  this  winter. 

How  do  we  know  that  the  arrests  and 
counter  propaganda  would  probably 
have  stopped  the  trouble?  Experi- 
ence. In  some  places  in  Canada  and  the 
U.S.  they  have  had  little  trouble.  The 
chief  weapon  has  been  counter  propa- 
ganda which  brought  out  the  true  facts, 
and  exposed  the  misrepresentations  of 
the  German  agents.  In  Winnipeg  the 
strikes  stopped  when  the  promoters 
■were  arrested.  In  Toronto  the  great 
strike  arranged  for  May  1  went  flat 
because  the  day  before  the  German  who 
was  directing  it  and  his  two  chief  ac- 
complices were  arrested.  His  numerous 
agents  and  the  dupes  assembled  for 
action,  but  with  leadership  gone,  they 
dispersed  quietly.  A  few  weeks  later  a 
big  general  strike  was  planned.  Em- 
ployers and  tlie  Government,  anxious  to 
get  back  quickly  to  normal  production 
met  every  reasonable  demand,  giving 
the  workers  more  than  they  expected, 
but  a  settlement  was  the  last  thing  the 
promoters  wanted,  and  every  proposal 
was  side-stepped.  This  time  they  gath- 
ered in  thirteen  of  Trotzky's  agents  and 
a  lot  of  correspondence  as  they  were  sit- 


ting in  secret  conclave  arranging  de- 
tails for  the  coming  strike.  There  were 
no  Canadians  among  them.  A  number 
were  aliens.  A  panic  spread  among 
their  agents,  and  again  the  leaderless, 
misled  thousands  on  strike  or  await- 
ing the  order  quickly  melted  away,  back 
to  work  or  to  seek  the  quickest  and  best 
compromise  employers  would  make. 
The  more  prominent  of  the  thirteen 
were  given  penitentiary  sentences  and 
others  lesser  terms,  and  for  the  first 
time  the  Ministry  of  Justice  has  not 
promptly  pardoned  them.  There  are 
German  agents  or  dupes  or  converts  in 
nearly  all  unions  and  the  propaganda  is 
being  vigorously  pushed.  They  have  not 
yet  uncovered  the  men  higher  up  in 
Canada.  After  all  we  must  recognize 
that  it  will  pay  Germany  to  spend 
millions  to  weaken  Canada  and  the 
United  States  by  seriously  limiting 
the  quantity  and  increasing  the 
cost  of  production.  They  are  extra- 
ordinarily cocky.  They  expect  to 
have  their  old  markets  back  in  three 
years  and  to  be  stronger  than  ever  in 
ten,  in  both  commercial  and  military 
sense.  They  are  now  trying  to  create 
discord  between  Britain  and  U.S. — 
They  are  forming  a  new  alliance  with 
Russia  which  means  eventual  control 
of  that  country.  They  are  working  on 
Japan.  Their  friends  have  already  a 
big  say  in  Palestine.  In  ten  years  they 
will  wipe  out  Poland.  "God  help  Poland 
then,"  is  the  way  one  of  their  agents 
puts  it. 

'TPHE  authorities  are  discussing  an 
-••  interesting  phenomena,  brought  to 
their  attention  by  the  capture  of  April 
30.  This  man  who  had  planned  the 
May  1  outbreak  had  a  marvellous  power 
over  his  audiences.  His  plausible 
theories  for  the  seizure  of  all  property 
and  the  nationalizing  of  women  brought 
him  scores  of  converts,  who  became  his 
secret  agents  to  work  upon  unsuspefct- 
ing  men  in  the  various  unions.  When 
brought  to  police  headquarters  it  was 
found  he  was  suffering  from  a  disease 
that  leads  to  insanity.  Further  investi- 
gation showed  that  a  number  of  men  of 
this  demagogue  type  are  in  the  same 
condition.  Because  of  this  he  was 
ordered  deported  and  he  went  direct  to 
the  Soviet  Bureau  in  New  York.  J. 
Murray  Clark,  K.C.,  who  has  just  read 
an  interesting  paper  before  the  Ontario 
Historical  Society  on  the  craze  for  a 
form  of  municipal  trading  that  swept 
the  province  and  bankrupted  many 
places,  points  out  that  it  was  the  work 
of  the  demagogues  of  the  1840  and  1850; 
and  he  tells  of  a  man  of  this  type  who 
ran  for  mayor  of  Toronto.  Medical  ex- 
perts said  he  was  insane  but  he  was 
elected  by  a  big  m^joritv  rnd  by  fool- 
ish schemes  added  enormously  to  the 
city  debt.  But  within  the  time  specified 
by  medical  men  who  observed  him,  he 
was  taken  to  an  insane  asylum  and 
died.  An  M.P.  and  medical  officers 
have  been  making  investigations 
which  may  lead  to  examination 
of  all  these  agitators  who  are 
urging  Canada  to  join  the  Soviet  Sys- 
tem fastened  on  Russia  by  the  German 
Agents.  The  British  Government  white 
paper  recently  issued  on  Russia  is  con- 
sidered by  the  authorities  as  rather 
suggestive.  It  shows  that  d  ly  after 
day  in  the  Pctrograd  newspaper  issued 
under  Trotzky  direction  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  advertisements  are  cures 
for  this  insanity  provoking  disease. 

Maligning  the  Church 
A  COMMON  explanation  of  the 
■''*  neglect  of  the  Justice  Department 
is  the  Minister  is  a  Roman  Catholic^ — 
the  only  representative  of  that  church 
in  the  Cabinet.  A  friend  brought  a 
stranger  from  over  the  border  who 
spent  part  of  one  afternoon  attempting 
to  prove  to  me  that  this  church  was 
back  of  the  Bolshevik  movement.  Also 
he  saw  others  in  Ottawa  and  Toronto 
impressing  the  same  thought  I  did 
not  believe  it  but  started  an  investiga- 
tion on  my  own  account.  I  found  un- 
mistakable evidences  to  the  contrary. 
The  greatest  obstacle  to  liolsticvist 
propaganda  to-day  is  the  Roman  C.itho- 
iic  Church.  It  has  been  the  big  factor 
in  the  New  York  State  situation  and  in 
keeping  Canada  safe  so  far.  Instead, 
the  trouble  in  the  Department  seems 
to  be  due  to  an  entire  misunderstanding 
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of  the  propaganda,  and  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Minister  and  his  sub- 
ordinate, to  trust  the  statements  of  the 
German   emissaries,  cleverly   disguised. 

What  of  Future  Conditions? 

WHAT  is  the  present  situation  in  Can- 
ada? All  this  year  there  has  been 
plenty  of  work  for  all  at  high  and  in- 
creasing waacs.  This  was  generally 
expected  and  .  employers  made  their 
preparations  for  it.  While  there  was 
much  uncertainty  as  to  whether  history 
would  repeat  itself,  conditions  have 
run  true  to  after  war  experience. 
Therefore  we  should  have  perhaps 
another  year  or  two  of  boom  times 
with  high  wages  and  money  plenti- 
ful if  we  produce,  although  un- 
skilled tabor  is  running  short.  When 
the  bnom  subsides,  look  out.  No  one 
knows  what  will  happen.  Canada 
should  come  through  better  than  any 
other  country.  We  have  the  resources 
and  a  strong  people  to  handle  them,  but 
we  need  to  prepare  for  bad  times,  lower 
wages  and  much  unemployment,  that 
are  sure  to  come,  by  earning  and  saving 
now  and  finding  the  big  leaders  who  will 
curry  us  over  this  trying  period. 

What  have  we  done  so  far?  Here  is  a 
typical  experience.  It  is  that  of  n  large 
m.Tchinery  concern.  The  President  was 
(,ne  of  the  group  of  American?  who  had 
established  big  plants  in  Canada  and 
who  proved  most  helpful  to  us  in  sup- 
plying high   grade   munitions   in   large 


quantities.  Speaking  to  one  of  our 
editors  the  other  day,  he  said  that 
when  the  war  ended  they  ordered 
over  $200,000  worth  of  machinery  for 
the  production  of  labor-saving  farm  im- 
plements, heretofore  largely  imported. 
Just  as  they  were  about  to'  start  pro- 
duction to  fill  large  orders  that  had 
been  booked  in  advance  from  Canadian 
farmers,  about  five  hundred  of  their 
men  went  on  strike.  All  efforts  to  con- 
ciliate them  or  to  co-operate  with  them, 
to  meet  them  on  any  reasonable  terms, 
were  offensively  cast  aside.  The  .sea- 
son is  now  practically  over  and  this 
concern  will  not  re<)uire  their  ma- 
chinery until  early  next  spring.  Tlv 
management  is  now  debating  whethii 
their  best  policy  will  not  be  to  close  thi 
works  until  the  spring  of  1920.  Any 
'  ■  •■  ion  among  these  men  on  strike 
i.'it  in  nearly  every  instance 
tlicY  u:ux  lieen  sati.'<fied  with  '  '     iis 

and  wages.     They  had  been  . 
money  for  a  long  time,  far  n 
than  the  majority  of  Trade 
had   been    getting.      They    f > 
niitted    this.      They    would    have    beei 
perfectly  content  to  go  on.     They  du 
not  want  to  press  their  demands  an. 
certainly  did  not  anticipate  going  on 
on  strike  or  being  out    i     ' 
have.      They    are    now 
Favin^s  and  worrying  abv,..   ,,.. 
about  the  money  to  buy  food  iit 
this    winter.      They    would    like    I      ^. 
back  but  the  leaders  will  not  let  them 
and    they    have    not    the    courage    to 
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stand  up  against  them,  for  which 
they  cannot  be  blumed.  This  ease 
is  typical  of  scores  of  others  every- 
where in  Canada.  Thousands  of 
goo','.  men  are  on  strike  against  their 
bctttr  judgment  and  wishes.  You  can 
verify  this  by  havinR  a  confidential  chat 
with  almost  any  of  'hem  anywhere  in 
Canada.  Who  got  them  out?  What  is 
keeping  them  out?  Labor  leaders,  who 
know,  say  it  is  not  their  nominal  leaders 
and  that  the  Department  of  .Justice  or 
an  expert  investigation  among  German 
propagandists  will  show  who  . 

The  Remedy?    Counter-Propaganda 

Is  the  situation  serious?  Let  me 
quote  what  one  man  who  has  got  on  the 
inside  and  knows,  says — and  he  is  not 
an  employer,  but  depends  upon  his  daily 
earnings — "If  I  could  be  sure  that  on  my 
death,  half  of  my  savings  would  go  to 
my  wife  and  children,  I  would  give  up 
the  other  half  to-day." 

It  is  worse  in  Canada  than  in  the 
States.  Despite  tremendous  efforts  the 
Germans  have  not  yet  got  control  of  any 
important  U.S.  labor  organization,  but 
they  have  captured  Vancouver,  Winni- 
peg, Toronto  and  other  central  bodies; 
and  more  are  on  the  way. 

The  remedj-  is  for  Hon.  IVIr.  Doherty, 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  to  at  once  detail 
some  capable  trusted  agent — Sir  Percy 
Sherwood,  if  he  can  be  induced  to  come 
back  temporarily — to  investip-ate.  His 
report  will  more  than  confirm  what  is 
published  hero  and  what  other  depart- 
ments  can    tell   him.      His    course   will 


then  be  clear.  I  am  sure  he  will  grant 
no  more  parions  and  he  will  spare  no 
cost  on  a  thori^ugh  country-wide  investi- 
gation in  conjunction  with  the  Militia 
and  Naval  ofTicials  and  submit  the  evi- 
dence to  a  Commissioner  at  Ottawa,  that 
the  country  may  know  the  real  facts. 
This  to  be  followed  by  the  punishment 
to  the  limit  of  all  the  guilty.  At  the 
same  time  a  capable  director  of  propa- 
ganda should  be  calfed  in — a  man  with 
experience  like  Major-General  A.  D. 
MacRae  or  Rrigadier-General  C.  H. 
Mitchell — to  conduct  a  counter  propa- 
ganda that  thf  sturdy  English  and  the 
Scotch  emigriints  here  may  no  longer 
be  led  astray.  Have  you  noticed  how 
few  Irish-Cat!) olic  or  Orange  are  giv- 
ing trouble?  We  don't  want  to  deport 
anyone  who  can  be  induced  to  become 
a  good  Canadian.  We  need  them  and 
honest  propaganda  will  bring  nearly  all 
of  them  back  to  sound  understanding — 
even  the  average  alien.  Mr.  Varley,  re- 
turned soldier  and  labor  organizer,  has 
been  bringing  this  phase  very  success- 
fully to  the  attention  of  the  Unionists. 
They  should  recognize  that  the  war  that 
is  on  now  is  not  between  the  Teutons 
and  the  Allies — not  a  racial  war — but 
between  the  persons  who  live  in  Canada, 
Teutons  as  well  as  Saxons,  and  the  per- 
sons who  reside  in  Germany.  It  is  a 
war  for  trade,  for  money,  and  it  is  the 
hired  agents  of  the  latter  who  are  creat- 
ing our  trouble.  When  our  people 
understand  this  there  will  be  fewer 
labor  troubles.  There  will  be  a  getting 
together  of  our  employers  and  em- 
ployees. 


A  Party  in  the  Making 

Continued  from  page  30. 


Levi  Thompson  of  Qu'Appelle  and 
Tom  McNutt  of  Saltcoats  have  both 
succeeded  in  raising  luxuriant  crops  of 
face  foliage  in  addition  to  unmentionec 
bushels  of  No.  1  Northern.  They  both 
belonged  under  Laurier  in  more  normal 
days,  but  will  hardly  wander  back  to 
the  McKenzie  as  their  habit  is  to  make 
known  the  crying  needs  of  their  consti- 
tuents. And  said  constituents  are 
prairie  farmers. 

John  Archibald  Campbell  of  Nelson, 
Man.,  is  younger,  abler  and  more  out- 
spoken. He  was  Commissioner  for 
Northern  Manitoba  before  adopting 
statesmanship  as  a  trade.  He  has  faith 
enough  in  his  country  to  be  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Railway  and 
as  a  consequence  should  be  able  to  ac- 
complish all  things.  Anyway  he  prom- 
ises to  cut  some  figure  in  the  farmers' 
party.  Jimmie  Douglas  of  Strathcona 
is  another  intelligent  little  farmer 
from  Frank  Oliver's  neighborhood.  In 
spite  of  his  environment,  he  is  able  to 
retain  a  sunny  disposition. 

Fred  Johnston  of  Lost  Mountain  and 
Robt.  Cruise  of  Dauphin  make  up  the 
doughty  dozen.  Both  are  farmers  and 
both  are  farmer  Liberals.  In  fact  you 
can  look  over  the  whole  farmer  force 
without  finding  anything  that  savors  of 
former  Toryism.  But  it  doesn't  follow 
that  they  are  on  their  way  to  the  Grit 
benches.  It  may  be  that  they  will  turn 
up  at  the  August  Convention.  But 
there  are  many  indications  that  the  old- 
line  Laurier  Grits  will  hold  sway  there 
even  as  they  did  in  Toronto  where  H. 
Hartley  Dewart,  who  made  the  last  trip 
with  the  Plumed  Knight,  was  elected 
Provincial  leader. 

Now  if  there  is  anything  more  thor- 
oughly glued  to  things  as  they  were 
through  Union  Government  it  is  the  so- 
called  Liberals  of  Quebec  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  They  have  noth- 
ing in  common  with  the  farmers  from 
the  Prairie  and  look  on  the  platform 
of  the  Council  of  Agriculture  as  a 
heresy  to  be  abhorred.  For  political 
purposes  they  may  camouflage  their 
alleged  principles  for  a  time.  But  even 
farmers  are  suspicious.  They  will 
probably  turn  up  at  the  August  Conven- 


tion. But  they  won't  feel  at  home.  And 
in  the  end  they'll  come  back  to  Parlia- 
ment in  a  solid  block  prepared  to  do 
their  own  dickering,  express  their  own 
views  and  fight  valiantly  for  their  own 
share  of  the  loaves  and  fishes. 

XjOW  the  farmers  have  occupied  the 
■^  ^  major  part  of  this  article  even  as 
they  have  taken  the  lion's  stand  of 
Parliament's  attention.  But  there  are 
other  politics  brewing  in  other  quarters. 
The  Unionists  have  met  in  caucus  and 
behind  closed  doors,  with  the  keyhole 
stuffed,  on  motions  and  by  standing  vote 
duly  christened  the  new  Unionist  party. 
But  all  is  not  joy  and  peace  in  their 
ranks.  The  old  Conservatives  have 
suffered  long  in  silence.  Now  they  are 
muttering  that  it  is  a  shame  to  see  the 
party  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  first 
apologized  for  and  then  committed  to 
the  grave  at  the  hands  of  a  bunch  of 
Grit  pall-bearers.  And  sure,  it  is  that 
those  old  Tories  are  far  from  fond  of 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  Hon.  J.  A. 
Calder,  Hon.  Wesley  Rowell  and  Hon. 
F.  B.  Carvell.  Neither  do  they  relish 
the  promised  reconstruction  of  Cabinet 
which  will  give  them  yet  more  Grits  to 
apologize  for.  The  open  revolt  is  not 
far  off.  It  may  be  that  even  before 
this  is  printed  a  Conservative  Conven- 
tion will  have  been  called  in  Ontario. 
In  the  Maritime  Provinces  the  party 
lines  are  still  intact  and  the  feeling  is 
none  too  friendly  towards  a  Govern- 
ment that  furnishes  a  Tory  following 
with  Grit  Leadership. 

With  the  Cabinet  reorganization, 
adding  to  the  grievances  of  the  Tories; 
the  Unionist  following  trying  to  drive 
the  farmers'  party  into  the  Grit  ranks; 
the  Grits  repelling  them  by  their  ad- 
herence to  old  beliefs  and  ancient 
prejudices,  the  political  future  is  a 
guessing  match.  But  four  factions  at 
least  are  assured:  Tories,  Grits,  Union- 
ists and  Farmers.  And  these  will  be 
just  as  surely  added  to  as  soon  as  the 
Government  decides  to  submit  its 
policies  and  its  personages  to  what  it 
fondly  hopes  will  be  an  endorsation  by 
the  people. 


Solving  the  Problem  of  the  Arctic 

Contmued  from  page  28 
done  by  him  better  than  wc  could  do      er  ^^^^ ^^'^^,^\^::,^^^,JZ^Zi:vri 
%.f^ir:'ToZ  ho°p^e  for  Tou^dte      Zrof  this  coast  in  winter  for  the  land 
heraTd  there  where  ou^r  luck  in  weath-      slopes  so  imperceptibly  into  the  sea-ice 
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that,  so  long  as  snow  covers  land  and 
ice  alike,  their  limits  can  be  ascertained 
only  by  digging.  A  good  map  of  this 
coast  can  be  made  only  when  the  land 
is  free  of  snow,  in  May  or  early  June. 

After  following  the  coast  north  for  a 
few  days  we  had  confirmed  Mecham's 
opinion  of  the  absence  of  game.  Accord- 
ingly, we  went  offshore  about  ten  or 
twelve  miles  to  where  the  land-fast  ice 
meets  the  moving  pack  and  where  in  the 
open  lead  we  were  able  to  secure  seals. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
perience of  other  years  besides  this  one, 
that  bear'  tracks  are  absent  in  spring 
north  of  the  south  end  of  Prince  Patrick 
Island.  This  is  doubtless  because  seals 
in  those  latitudes  are  difficult  for  bears 
to  secure  on  account  of  the  peculiar  ice 
conditions,  although  they  are  easily  se- 
cured by  the  more  skilful  human 
hunter. 

We  Reach  Unexplored  Land 

DECAUSE  we  traveled  parallel  to  the 
■L'  land  ten  or  twelve  miles  offshore,  we 
found  a  series  of  small  islands  or  reefs 
that  had  not  been  noticed  by  Mecham. 
When  finally  we  came  to  the  portion  of 
the  coast  which  Mecham  and  McClintock 
had  been  unable  to  explore  in  1852,  we 
loaded  up  our  sledges  vvith  meat  and 
blubber  and  proceeded  toward  shove. 
The  coast  turned  out  to  be  rather  com- 
plicated and  there  were  several  little 
islands.  It  took  us  three  days  to  com- 
plete the  survey  between  the  most 
northerly  point  reached  by  Mecham  and 
the  most  westerly  reached  by  McClin- 
tock, who  had  been  working  from  the 
opposite   direction. 

In  a  cairn  at  Cape  McClintock,  which 
is  the  northern  extremity  of  Prince 
Patrick  Island,  we  found  a  record  left 
by  McClintock  sixty-two  ye^i-.s  befcre, 
It  ends  with  the  sentence,  "I  have 
searched  the  islands  and  reefs  lying  off- 
shore to  the  northward,"  which  recalls 
the  tragic  reason  for  McClintock's  and 
most  of  the  other  expeditions  that  gave 
us  our  knowledge  of  the  islands  to  the 
north  of  Canada.  Theirs  were  not  pri- 
marily voyages  of  geographic  discovery; 
they  were  searching  not  for  islands  un- 
known since  the  beginning  of  time,  but 
for  men  lost  in  the  search  for  a  North- 
west Passage,  the  hundred  and  twenty 
men  who  made  up  the  crews  of  Sir  John 
Franklin's  ships.  As  we  now  know,  this 
portion  of  the  search  was  being  con- 
ducted and  hope  was  still  being  main- 
tained five  years  after  the  last  of  the 
men  they  were  searching  for  had  died. 
It  is  a  matter  of  curious  interest  that 
this  record  is  dated  p.m.,  June  15,  1852, 
and  that  we  found  it  on  June  15th,  and 
in  the  afternoon,  sixty-three  years 
later. 

We   Discern  New   Land 

JUNE  17th,  after  taking  the  necessary 
^  astronomical  observations  to  check  up 

with  those  of  McClintock,  we  started 
north,  and  after  traveling  twenty  miles 
discovered  new  land.  In  order  to  keep  a 
more  careful  account  of  the  various 
courses  by  which  we  traveled,  it  was  my 
custom  at  this  time  to  follow  several 
miles  behind  the  sledges  and  to  take  fre- 
quent compass  bearings  of  them,  as  well 
as,  in  this  case,  the  outlying  islands 
north  of  Cape  McClintock  so  long  as 
they  remained  in  sight  After  making 
what  was  considered  a  reasonable  day's 
travel,  the  men  camped  with  me  about 
five  miles  behind  them.  After  camp  had 
been  pitched  and  while  the  others  were 
cooking  supper,  Storkersen  climbed  an 
ice  hummock  about  forty  feet  in  height 
just  back  of  the  camp,  and  with  his 
glasses  sighted  to  the  northeast  a  new 
land  which  he  could  see  at  once  was  of 
considerable  extent  and  about  fifteen 
mile.s  away.  I  was  watching  him  through 
my  glasses,  and  when  I  saw  him  shout- 
ing and  signaling  to  the  other  men  I 
knew  that  a  discovery  of  .some  sort  had 
been  made.  I  climbed  the  highest  avail- 
able hummock  in  my  vicinity,  but  it 
was  not  high  enough,  and  I  did  not  see 
the  land  until  some  two  hours  later, 
when,  after  taking  all  the  necessary 
compass  observations,  I  arrived  at 
camp. 

My  men  were  all  Norwegian,  and  as 
any  one  may  see  from  reading  the  books 
of  Nanson  and  Amundsen,  Norwegians 
are  prone  to  the  celebration  of  any  sort 
of  event  in  any  way  possible.  In   this 


case  they  had  cooked  some  malted  milk 
they  had  saved  for  no  particular  reason, 
and  had  discovered  some  biscuit  crumb> 
in  the  corner  of  a  box  in  which  we  had 
long  been  carrying  something  else,  and 
had  made  the  two  into  a  sort  of  stew.  I 
don't  think  any  of  them  considered  thi; 
any  better  than  sea!  meat,  but,  sine  ■ 
seal  meat  was  the  food  of  every  day, 
stew  was  a  sort  of  celebration 

June  19th  we  landed  at  what  I  have 
called  Cape  Murray,  in  honor  of  Jame? 
Murray,  our  oceanographer  and  the 
friend  and  Antarctic  traveling  compan- 
ion of  Shackleton.  Murray  lost  his  life 
on  the  ice  near  Wrangell  Island  on  the 
Karluk  branch  of  our  expedition.  Dur- 
ing the  following  two  years,  as  we 
gradually  explored  this  land  and  located 
its  extreme  points,  we  named  cape  after 
cape  for  the  scientists  and  sailors  who 
lost  their  lives  with  Murray  or  not  long 
after. 

When  I  was  exchanging  my  fur 
clothes  at  Nome,  Alaska,  in  1912,  for  a 
suit  of  the  well-advertised  American 
kind,  the  clerk  who  sold  them  to  me  said 
that  he  could  not  understand  how  I 
could  waste  five  years  of  my  life  in  the 
Arctic.  That  is  one  point  of  view  and 
a  common  one.  This  young  man  had 
spent  the  same  five  years  behind  a  cloth- 
ing store  counter.  Colonel  Roosevelt 
had  spent  them  in  African  travel,  in  the 
writing  of  books,  and  in  the  making  of 
history.  He  said  to  me  a  month  or  two 
later  that  he  envied  me  my  five  years 
in  furs  and  snow  houses,  in  new  "lands 
and  among  new  people.  That  was  an- 
other point  of  view.  And  a  third  was 
mine,  for  I  in  turn  envied  him  his  power 
and  achievements  and  the  character 
which  had  made  them  possible.  But 
while  I  concede  that  accident  plays 
so  large  a  part  in  determining  the  mo- 
mentous or  trivial  nature  of  geographic 
discovery  that  the  greatest  geographic 
discoverers  must  for  that  reason  be 
ranked  lower  than  the  great  men  in 
other  fields,  still  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  exploration  as  a  career,  so  long 
at  least  as  there  remains  possible  dis- 
covery of  lands  previously  undreamed 
of.  The  tourist  who  crosses  the  Atlan- 
tic for  the  first  time  will  spend  hours 
on  deck  awaiting  the  predicted  rising 
of  Ireland  above  the  rim  of  the  sea, 
and  feels  then,  unless  he  is  neither 
young  nor  imaginative,  a  thrill  which 
he  dees  not  forget  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Yet  Ireland  to  the  tourist  or  America 
to  the  immigrant  can  never  be  what 
San  Salvador  was  to  Columbus,  and. 
though  you  may  not  for  the  thrill  of 
San  Salvador  be  willing  to  change 
places  with  Columbus,  you  may  well 
envy  us  who  are  still  alive  our  first  sight 
of  the  new  land  and  our  first  landing 
upon  it.  While  you  may  think  what  you 
will  about  the  greatness  of  the  achieve- 
ment, the  permanence  of  it  cannot  be 
denied.  The  next  generation  and  the 
next  will  find  that  land  upon  their  maps 
and.  if  they  care  to  visit,  they  will  find 
it  there  bounded  by  its  ice-covered  sea. 
If  it  is  not  an  Important,  it  is  at  least  a 
tangible,  contribution  to  the  world's 
knowledge  of  itself. 

SUMMER  was  fast  approaching  when 
we  reached  the  new  land  on  June  19th. 
There  was  snow  on  most  of  it,  but 
some  of  it  was  bare  and  there  were 
ponds  and  puddles  here  and  there,  al- 
though the  rivers  had  not  opened.  We 
found  lemmings,  which  are  a  sort  of 
bob-tailed  mouse,  running  about;  sever- 
al species  of  birds  had  arrived  and  their 
nesting  was  about  to  commence,  and 
there  were  tracks  of  caribou  and  of 
wolves  and  foxes.  The  caribou  had  not 
come  from  the  south,  for  it  is  another 
one  of  the  many  pieces  of  misinforma- 
tion about  the  north  that  the  caribou 
migrate  south  in  the  fall  and  north  in 
the  spring.  This  may  be  true  in  some 
places,  but  it  is  not  true  in  others,  and 
in  general  the  same  islands  that  are  in- 
habited by  caribou  in  summer  are  in- 
habited by  thom  in  winter. 

The  wisdom  of  the  fox  is  not  so  evi- 
dent as  thp  .saying  is  wido-spre.i  I,  but 
the  more  I  see  of  wolves  the  more  res- 
pect I  have  for  their  intelligence,  which 
is  unique  among  the  non-human  inhab- 
itants of  the  north.  The  second  day  on 
the  new  land  I  met  a  wolf  that  came 
running  toward  mo  at  first,  for  he  could 
not  fail  to  mistake  me  at  a  distance  for 
a  caribou,  but  when  he  got  within  two 
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hundred  yards  and  could  see  me  more 
plainly  he  realized  my  stranfrencs^  ^rd, 
what  is  truly  remarkable,  inferred  that 
I  might  be  dangerous.  This  wolf  could 
certainly  never  have  seen  a  human  be- 
fore, and  the  only  dark  thing  of  size 
comparable  to  mine  that  he  had  ever 
seen  must  have  been  either  a  caribou  or 
a  musk-ox.  The  caribou  are  his  prey, 
and  while  he  seldom  kills  a  musk-ox,  he 
at  least  has  no  reason  to  fear  that  ex- 
ceptionally clumsy  and  slow-moving  ani- 
mal. But  at  two  hundred  yards  this 
wolf  paused  and,  after  a  good  look  that 
satisfied  him  that  I  was  something  new 
in  his  experience,  commenced  to  circle 
me  at  that  distance  to  get  my  wind. 
When  he  got  it  it  took  him  but  a  sniff  or 
two  and  he  was  off  at  top  speed.  The 
similarly  unsophisticated  foxes  of  this 
region  will  commonly  run  within  ten  or 
fifteen  yards  of  you  and  follow  you 
around  for  miles,  barking  like  a  toy  dog 
following  a  pedestrian. 

The  season  was  so  far  advanced  that, 
after  following  the  south  coast  of  our 
island  for  three  days  and  determining 
that  it  was  of  considerable  size,  we 
turned  south  on  June  22nd.  On  our  way 
toward  Melville  Island  we  completed  the 
mapping  of  Fitz  William  Owen  Island, 
which  had  been  sighted  by  McClintock, 
discovered  a  little  island  only  about  five 
miles'  in  diameter,  and  followed  the  west 
coast  of  Melville  Island  south.  Here 
we  killed  two  musk-oxen  as  well  as  some 
caribou,  and  saw  a  number  of  musk- 
oxen  that  we  did  not  disturb. 

The  4th  of  July  we  left  Melville 
Island  and  in  six  days  crossed  McClure 
Straits  to  the  Bay  of  Mercy  on  the  north 
coast  of  Banks  Island.  Here  we  stopped 
to  rate  our  watches.  The  place  is  an 
exceptionally  interesting  one.  It  was 
here  that  McClure  wintered  two  years 
with  his  ship,  the  Investigator,  which 
he  abandoned  eventually,  retreatmg 
with  his  men  to  another  ship  at  Melville 
Island.  As  I  learned  from  the  Eskimos 
of  Victoria  Island  on  my  previous  ex- 
pedition, the  ship  had  been  broken  by 
the  action  of  wind  and  ice  some  years 
after  McClure  left  her,  and  all  that  we 
found  to  mark  the  place  were  a  heap 
of  coal  and  a  great  many  barrel-staves 
and  fragments  of  packing-boxes,  with 
here  and  there  a  piece  of  rusty  iron. 

A   Pleasant   Journey    Back 

TX/'E  left  our  sledges  at  this  point,  cut 
'  '  up  the  tarpaulin  that  had  served 
us  so  well  in  crossing  many  a  lead  of 
open  water,  and  made  it  into  pack-sad- 
dles for  our  dogs  in  which  to  carry  meat 
and  other  heavy  things,  while  we  our- 
selves carried  the  bedding  and  other 
bulky  articles.  The  journey  south  over 
Banks  Island  was  delightful.  The  cari- 
bou were  fat  and  were  seen  in  large  and 
small  bodies  here  and  there  on  the  roll- 
ing green  prairieland.  We  usually  killed 
one  toward  evening  and  our  party  was 
large  enough  so  that  we  consumed  about 
a  whole  animal  at  each  camp.  There 
is  no  wood  for  fuel,  but  our  knowledge 
of  the  botany  of  the  country  enabled  us 
to  pick  grasslike  plants  that  have  a 
resinous  substance  so  that  they  burn 
well  even  when  wet  from  rain  or  fog. 
I  am  unable  to  see  any  great  hardships 
in  polar  travel  in  winter,  whether  it  be 
on  sea-ice  or  on  an  uninhabited  land, 
and  am  still  less  capable  of  seeing  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  hardship  in  a 
summer  journey  overland. 

We  arrived  at  Cape  Kellett  on  Au- 
gust 9th  to  find  everything  well  at  the 
camp.  But  two  days  later  Capt.  Louis 
Lane  with  the  Polar  Bear  arrived, 
bringing  us  the  unbelievable  news  of 
the  death  of  eleven  members  of  our  ex- 
pedition at  Wrangell  Island  in  the 
spring  of  1914,  and  the  no  less  unbeliev- 
able news  of  the  World  War  which  had 
been  raging  more  than  eleven  months 
when  Captain  Lane  left  the  last  tele- 
graph point  at  Nome,  six  weeks  before. 
(To  be  Concluded) 

Petite  Simunde 

Continued  from  page  32 

"Bon  soir,  mademoiselle." 

"Bon  soir,  movsieiir." 

Commonplace,  perhaps,  in  the  telling, 
but  in  France  it  was  the  commonplace 
that  became  romance. 
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A  smile  crept  into  the  officer's  eyes, 
■Which  were  blue  and  kindly,  though 
they  had  a  glint  in  them — something 
like  metal — a  look  that  a  mother  always 
noticed  first  when  her  son  returned 
from  the  line. 

"Ou  est  le  village?"  he  ventured. 

"Le  Curois?" 

"Oui!    Le  Curois." 

"Mais,  monsieur" — her  eyes  widened 
and  her  hands  indicated  the  village 
dwellings — "c'est  ici  Le  Curois!" 

He  breathed  deeply  and  ventured 
again. 

"Convaissez-vous  un  billet  pour  dix 
officiers?"  He  felt  rather  pleased  with 
the  sentence;  it  was  true  he  had  in- 
tended to  get  accommodation  for  eleven 
officers,  but  it  was  moderately  accurate 
for  a  foreign  tongue. 

For  answer,  Simunde  led  him,  preced- 
ed by  the  four  cows,  to  her  domicile. 
"Madame,"  like  all  French  housewives, 
had  received  billeting  instructions  in 
the  first  year  of  the  war.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  her  neighbors  on  either  side, 
she  speedily  arranged  accommodation 
for  eleven  officers  in  their  cottages,  and 
for  the  officers'  "domestikues"  in  the 
■barns. 

ONE  hour  later  the  guests  of  war, 
their  battalion  having  come  out  for 
rest,  were  dining  comfortably  in  the 
home  of  Petite  Simunde,  while  a  sow, 
attended  by  ten  small  pigs,  snorted  ap- 
provingly outside  the  door. 

Less  than  an  hoirr  afterwards  Private 
Des  Rosiers,  acting  as  temporary  bat- 
man to  Major  Douglas  Campbell,  wrfs 
sitting  on  a  chair  in  the  farm-yard,  in 
the  glittering  moonlight,  regaling 
Simunde  and  her  mother  with  grossly 
exaggerated  stories  of  the  mining 
country  of  Cobalt.  He  told  them  of  his 
misdeeds,  not  in  humility,  but  with 
much  braggadocio,  and  his  auditors 
listened,  lost  in  gesticulatory  admira- 
tion. Simunde  was  thrilled  from  her 
ill-shod  feet  to  her  branded  broM-.  Jacque 
Des  Rosiers  was  the  first  really  wicked 
man  she  had  met,  and,  woman-like,  she 
was  fascinated;  also  he  had  nice  teeth 
and  flashing  eyes. 

The  picture  of  a  young  officer  on 
horseback  whose  brown  hair  was  almost 
red  and  whose  humorous  blue  eyes  had 
a  glint  in  them  like  metal,  faded  as 
completely  from  her  mind  as  the 
memory  of  the  sunset  that  had  thrown 
its  spell  upon  them. 

Unromantic?  .  .  .  Que  voulez-vous? 
C'est  la  guerre! 

'TpWO  weeks  passed,  during  which 
-»•  period  the  placid  fields  about  Le 
Curois  resounded  to  the  shouts  of  Cana- 
dian troops  rehearsing  open  warfare 
(for  rumor  had  it  that  the  hour  was  al- 
most at  hand  when  Foch  was  to  release 
the  forces  of  retribution).  For  pas- 
time, the  troops  played  baseball  and 
held  field-days  of  many  and  varied 
sports.  Whatever  they  did,  they  shout- 
ed lustily  and  continuously  while  doing 
it,  for  they  had  mastered  one  elemental 
truth,  that  nothing  can  be  accomplished 
without  intensity. 

Des  Rosiers  explained  baseball  to 
Simunde,  who  enjoyed  the  description 
without  allowing  it  to  interfere  with 
her  innumerable  domestic  and  agricul- 
tural duties.  It  was  quite  true  that 
Jacque  Noir  had  never  played  the  game 
or  even  mastered  its  rudiments,  but 
he  had  the  narrator's  instinct  that  rises 
above  mere  accuracy  of  detail. 

Every  evening  he  accompanied  Sim- 
unde to  the  nasture-land,  and  together 
they  guided  the  patient  cows  homeward. 
When  darkness  set  in  and  Simunde's 
tasks  were  finished  for  the  day,  he  sat 
with  her  in  the  barn-yard  and  told 
lurid  tales  of  Northern  Canada — to  all 
of  which  "madame,"  whose  tasks  were 
never  finished,  lent  a  delighted  and 
adjoining  ear. 

He  pictured  to  Simunde  the  snow — 
how  it  filled  the  rivers  till  they  ran  no 
more;  how  it  covered  the  great  pine- 
trees  until,  as  far  as  eye  could  see, 
there  was  nothing  but  white;  and  he 
told  of  the  wind  that  was  never  still. 
And  she  listened,  as  only  a  French- 
woman can  listen,  with  every  emotion 
he  called  forth  registering  in  her  face, 
as  clouds  racing  across  the  sun  will 
throw  their  shadows  on  the  ground. 


Just  before  the  battalion  was  to  re- 
turn to  the  line,  the  second-in  command. 
Major  Douglas  Campbell,  was  called  to 
E>ivisional  He.'.dquarters  lor  a  prolong- 
ed conference.  As  a  result  Des  Rosiers 
was  returned  to  his  company  for  duty, 
though  he  contrived  to  spend  every  free 
hour  with  the  little  belle  of  Le  Curois. 
As  the  time  for  parting  approached 
with  cruel  celerity,  he  talked  less  and 
took  to  long  spells  of  moody  silence.  His 
heart  had  been  melted  as  completely  a"= 
the  snow  in  the  Northland  is  tha'ved 
by  the  sun  in  spring.  As  for  her,  the 
little  artifices  of  gesture  ana  the  cease- 
less coquetry  of  the  eyes  became  less 
noticeable.  For  the  first  time  in  her 
life  she  felt  the  anguish  of  a  woman's 
tears;  Petite  Simunde's  guileless  and 
innocent  heart  had  beon  won  by  Jacque 
Des  Rosiers,  the  bad  man  of  Northern 
Quebec. 

In  a  tempest  of  passionate  ardor,  but 
with  becoming  deference,  he  addressed 
his  suit  to  the  mother,  who  promised 
consideration  that  night  and  her  ans- 
wer on  the  morrow. 

It  was  hardly  twilight  when  he  wan- 
dered back  along  the  main  road  towards 
the  fields  where  his  battalion  was 
bivouaced.  Full  of  the  picture  of  the 
little  woman  who  had  bswitched  him, 
he  failed  to  notice  the  approach  of  an 
exceedingly  smart  young  staflf-officer, 
ablaze  in  a  glory  of  red  and  brass.  With 
unseeing  eyes,  Des  Rosiers  lo'kd 
directly  at  the  young  gentleman,  but 
failed  to  make  any  sign.  The  officer, 
fresh  from  a  staflf  course  in  England, 
stopped  him  with  a  sharp  command. 

"Just  a  moment,  my  man.  Dont  you 
know  enough  to  salute?" 

Des  Rosiers  awoke  from  his  droani, 
came  to  attention,  and  saluted  very  bad- 

ly. 

"I  no  see  you,  sair,"  he  said. 

"Don't  lie  to  me,"  snapped  Brass  Hat 
(who  wasn't  a  bad  chap  on  the  whole)  ; 
"of  course  you  saw  me.  Damn  it,  you 
looked  right  at  me.  It's  fellows  ".ike 
you  who  give  the  corps  a  bad  name." 

He  was  wrong  there  It  wa^  the 
presence  of  sevoiial  thousand  men  like 
Des  Rosiers  th.it  had  given  the  Cana- 
dian Corps  a  wonderful  name — but  let 
that  pass,  as  Jack  Point  would  have 
said. 

T^HE  element  of  tragedy  seldom  en- 
■*-  ters  the  lists  of  life  with  a  fanfare 
of  trumpets.  It  steals  in  unobtrusively, 
liRe  a  poor  relation.  It  comes  in  the 
garb  of  the  commonplace,  or  masked  in 
triviality  or  gaiety.  One  is  unaware  of 
its  presence  until  it  throws  off  conceal- 
ment and  points  its  yellow  fingers  at 
the  throat  of  its  victim.  What  dra- 
matist would  have  read  tragedy  into  the 
absurd  tableau  presented  by  a  slouchy 
French-Canadian  soldier  and  a  youth- 
full  staff-officer?  Yet.  as  inexorable  as 
Fate,  it  was  approaching  Jacque  Des 
Rosiers,  and  only  a  few  yards  awav, 
hiding  its  skeleton's  grin  behind  the 
mundane  countenance  of  Sergeant 
Smith,  returning  to  the  battalion  after 
a  day's  work  in  the  orderly  rriom. 

The  officer,  who  had  just  made  a 
move  to  resume  his  walk,  ncf.ced  the 
sergeant,  and  called  him  over. 

"You  are  from  the  same  battalion  as 
this  chap?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Report  him  to  his  company  com- 
mander for  failing  to  salute  an  officer. 
Impress  upon  him  that  I  would  not  have 
made  this  complaint,  but  your  man 
looked  directly  at  mo,  and — woll,  dis- 
cipline must  be  maintained,  eppecially 
out  here." 

Whereupon,  feeling  that  he  had 
rendered  unto  C»sar  the  things  that 
were  Caesar's,  the  youthful  captain 
sauntered  on  to  the  chateau  occupied  by 
Divisional  Headquarters,  and  dined 
with  extra  zest.  And  lest  it  be  thought 
that  this  narrative  treats  him  unkindly, 
let  it  be  written  that,  three  months 
later,  he  was  badly  wounded  while  per- 
forming a  very  gallant  action.  He  was 
a  professional  soldier,  somewhat  lack- 
ing in  psychology;  that  was  all, 

A  little  later  Private  Des  Ro^'ers  was 
arraigned  before  his  company  com- 
mander, a  gentleman  who  was  neither 
a  soldier  nor  a  psychologist.  The 
heinous  crime  of  passing  an  officer 
without  acknowledgment  was  laid  to  the 
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charge  of  the  battle-worn  and  love-lorn 
villairi  from  Quebec. 

"What  have  you  j?ot  to  say  for  your- 
self?" 

Des  Hosiers  said  it.    The  officer  shook 

his  head.  ,  „ ,         . ,     „„ 

"It's  not  good  enough,"  he  said.  You 
Fiench-Canaiians  ^em  to  think  there's 
one  law  for  yourselves  and  one  for 
everybody  else.  Yuii  throw  all  your 
comrades  down  by  deliberately  insult- 
ing an  officer— a  staff-officer,  who  re- 
ports it  to  the  G.  O.  C,  and  there  you 
arc.  We're  known  as  a  bad  battalion 
just  because  of  a  few  slackers  like  you. 
Put  him  on  the  horse  line  picket  for  two 
nights,   and   confined    to    camp   during 

the  day."  „  .    „  , 

The  prisoner  started.  "Sair,'  he  said, 
"1  can  no  be  here  to-morrow  night. 
C'estt  impossible." 

"Oh,  is  it  emposoeble?"  answered  the 
officer,  who  prided  himself  on  a  gift  of 
neat  retort.  Des  Rosiers's  eyes  pro- 
truded to  their  utmost. 

"By  Gar!"  he  cried,  "and  nex'  morn- 
ing we  go  back  to  the  line  encore,  yes?" 

"Well?  Have  you  any  objections?  If 
so,  I  am  sure  the  divisional  commander 
would  appreciate  hearing  them." 

"Ah,  but  nonsieur  I'officier" — his 
hands  were  stretched  forth  in  an  agony 
of  appeal — "Petite  Simunde,  she  wait 
for  me.  I  promise  to  come — I  no  come 
— it  is  terrible!" 

The  judge  in  khaki  laughed. 

"I  am  fed  up  with  the  stories  of  you 
French-Canadians  and  your  village 
sweethearts  — and,  confound  it,  stop 
waving  vour  hands  about?" 

"Standt'attenshun!"  bellowed  the 
sergeant-major. 

"Consider  yourself  lucky  to  get  off  so 
lightly,  my  man. — That  will  do,  ser- 
geant-major." 

"Escor'  a'prisoner — ri'  tub  —  qui' 
mawch.— Lef  ri,'  lef  ri'— Pawty,  ha't 
—Report  to  horse  line  N.C.O.  right 
away. — Escor',  dees-mi'." 

Rather  late  for  mess,  by  reason  of 
holding  orderly  room  at  an  unusual 
hour,  the  company  commander  sat  down 
to  dinner  with  a  glow  of  virtue  in  his 
bosom.  He  had  been  a  lawyer-politi- 
cian in  a  small  Ontario  town,  and  it 
pleased  him  to  find  that  he  had  not  lost 
the  art  of  Buzfuzian  browbeating. 

And  through  it  all  the  Fates  had 
woven  a  thread  of  tragedy  about  the 
life  of  Jacque  Noir,  using  in  their  scheme 
of  things  a  non-psychological  staff- 
officer,  a  non-military  and  non-psycho- 
logical company  commander,  and  a  ser- 
geant whose  name  was  Smith. 

"There  is  humor  in  all  things,"  said 
Jack  Point.  Gilbert  would  have  been 
equally  correct  if  he  had  substituted 
the  word  "tragedy." 

Before  sundowm  of  the  next  day  the 
prisoner  was  reported  absent,  and  when 
the  battalion  marched  away  for  the 
line  Jacque  Des  Rosiers  was  not  with  it. 

VI. 

FOUR  days  had  passed  before  the 
second-in-command  rejoined  his  unit 
in  the  trenches.  He  had  been  held  at 
Divisional  Headquarters,  and  for  the 
first  time  learned  of  Des  Rosiers's  de- 
sertion. With  a  stiffening  of  the  jaw 
and  an  ugly  contraction  of  his  should- 
ers, he  quickly  interrogated  tragedy's 
mummers — a  sergeant  named  Smith 
and  a  politician-lawyer  company  com- 
mander. To  the  former  he  said  nothing; 
the  man  had  done  his  obvious  duty.  To 
the  company  commander  he  gave  a 
careful  hearing;  then,  in  short  staccato 
sentences  that  had  an  odd  resemblance 
to  a  machine-gun  in  action,  subjected 
him  to  a  brief  questioning. 

"What  is  Des  Rosiers's  conduct-sheet 
like?" 
'  "Pretty  bad,  sir." 

"What  were  his  crimes?" 

"Oh,  the  usual  things--dirty  on  C.O.'s 
inspection,  equipment  missing,  late  for 
parades,  and  generally  slovenly.  If  he 
hadn't  had  such  a  poor  sheet,  he  would 
have  been  decorated." 

"In  other  words,  his  crimes  are  rest- 
billet  ones.     Is  that  correct?" 

"Well—yes,  sir." 

"But  in  the  lines  he  earned  a  decora- 
tion?" 

"Yes— at  Vimy,  he" 

"Have  you  known  him  to  lie?" 

"Well,  you  know  what  these  French- 
Canadians  are  like." 
"You  understand  what  I  mean.    Have 
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you  ever  known  him  to  lie  when  put  on 
his  honor?' 
'^Er,  no." 

"When  he  told  you  that  he  had  to  see 
this  girl,  did  you  find  out  if  he  was 
speaking  the  truth?" 

"No,  sir,  I" 

"Did  you  look  for  him  at  the  girl's 
place  when  you  were  coming  away?" 

"I  sent  a  picket  through  the  village." 

The  blue  in  Campbell's  eyes  became 
unpleasantly  light.  "I  had  Des  Rosiers 
in  my  company  at  Ypres  when  the  Hun 
sent  over  his  first  gas — you  were  ad- 
dressing meetings  in  Canada  at  the 
time — and  I  know  him  for  a  brave  chap 
and  as  faithful  as  a  dog.  It's  men 
like  you  with  a  sense  of  vision  no  great- 
er than  a  mud-puddle  that  are  making 
the  French-Canadian  question  another 
Irish  one.  They  are  like  children, 
easily  swayed  and  true  as  steel  to  those 
they  trust;  but  as  long  as  you  and  your 
kind  make  a  political  cat's-paw  out  of 
them,  alternately  yelling  'Kamerad'  and 
'Traitor,'  according  to  the  political  ex- 
igencies of  the  moment,  so  long  will 
Canada  be  without  the  sympathy  and 
enriching  of  a  wonderfully  virile  race." 

The  junior  officer's  face,  flushed.  "I 
acted  according  to  the  evidence,"  he 
persisted  hotly. 

"Damn  the  evidence,"  said  Campbell 
furiously.  "Play  the  man.  not  the 
charge-sheet.  Does  Des  Rosiers  strike 
you  as  a  chap  who  would  deliberatelv 
insult  a  staff-officer?  When  he  is 
caught  he  will  be  shot.  It  can't  be 
helped — discipline  must  be  maintained; 
but  I  tell  you,  every  few  days,  when  I 
read  in  the  adjutant-general's  orders 
that  Private  So-and-So,  charged  with 
desertion  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
was  apprehended  in  a  certain  village, 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  sentenced 
to  be  shot,  sentence  duly  carried  out'  at 

4.15  a.m.  on You  know  the  ghastly 

rhythm  of  the  thing  as  well  as  I  do— I 
never  read  one  of  these  things  without 
having  a  bad  ten  minutes  afterwards. 
I  don't  question  the  decision  of  the 
court— a  deserter  must  pay  the  penalty 
—but,  mark  my  words,  behind  every 
one  of  these  cases  there  is  the  unseen 
part  played  by  some  officer  or  N.G.O. 
who  punished  at  the  wrong  timv3  or  fail- 
ed to  punish,  as  the  case  may  be.  There 
are  far  too  many  machine-made,  rou- 
tine-fed chaps  in  the  army,  with  stars  on 
their  shoulders,  who  don't  know  that 
fhere  are  times  when  the  g-ip  rt  a 
hand  on  a  Tommy's  shoulder,  nnd  a  ^cv/ 
words  as  man  to  man,  free  of  any 
cursed  condescension,  are  worth  all  the 
conduct-sheets   in   existence." 

"You  are  making  a  mountain  out  of 
a  mole-hill,  sir.  I  consider  you  are  very 
iinfair  to  me." 

"You  do,  eh?  .  .  .  What  about  your 
1  M fairness  to  Des  Rosiers  and  his  little 
ronch    girl,   when    he    faces    a   firing- 
s(|uad  in  the  early  morning?" 

I 
miTH  an  angry  gesture,  Campbell 
y  left  the  dug-out  and  hurried  to 
l^attalion  Headquarters.  For  twenty 
minutes  he  and  the  colonel,  a  gentleman 
and  a  soldier,  quietly  but  firmly  dis- 
cussed the  case  of  desertion. 

"I  agree  with  everything  you  say, 
Campbell,"  said  the  older  man,  "and  I 
shall  strongly  recommend  mercy  to  the 
court;  but  I  am  commanding  a  unit 
made  up  of  many  personalities,  and  I 
must  think  of  the  example  to  all." 

"Very  good,  sir.  By  the  way,  colonel, 
I  know  where  Des  Rosiers  is.'*^ 

,  "^"i",  ,'?°-  '^^^^  send  word  to  the 
A.  P.  M." 

"Excuse  me,  sir;  may  I  go  and  bring 
him  myself?  I  ask  this  as  a  vory  great 
favor. 

..,Jl^  colonel  pondered  for  a  moment. 
When  will  you  be  back?"  he  asked. 
"Before  'Stand   to'  in  the  morning." 
^^Right — but,  Campbell,  my  boy." 

"Whatever  you  have  in  mind,  remem- 
ber that  your  duty  and  mine  •<.  to  think 
of  the  example  to  the  battalion." 

The  blue  in  Campbell's  eyes  deepen- 
ed; then,  with  an  imperious  gesture  of 
the  head,  like  a  horse  that  hears  the 
sound  of  galloping  hoofs  a  mile  away, 
he  saluted. 

"F  shall  not  forget  what  you  say,  sir." 

"Thank  you,  Douglas." 

With  a  restless  impatience  for  delay, 
he   left  the  dug-out  and   climbed  from 


the  trench  to  open  land.  Heedless  of  a 
machine-gun  that  spat  at  him  from  the 
enemy  lines,  he  hurried  on  until  he 
reached  the  brigade  transport  lines, 
where  he  secured  a  motor-car. 

"Where  to  sir?"  asked  the  driver. 

"Le  Curois,"  said  the  major;  "and 
drop  me  just  before  you  come  to  the 
village." 

VII 

TN  the  scorching  heat  of  a  summer 
*■  afternoon,  Petite  Simunde  was  wash- 
ing some  linen  outside  her  cottage.  The 
silence,  like  the  heat,  was  oppressive, 
and  seemed  more  so  by  contrast  with 
the  noisy  troops  who  had  been  there  a 
week  before.  An  apple  failing  from  a 
tree  to  the  ground  .  .  .  the  restless 
pounding  of  a  horse's  hoof  in  its  stall 
.  .  .  the  distant  hum  of  an  aeroplane 
...  the  rumble  of  guns,  faint  but  omin- 
ous ..  .  these  and  the  sighs  of  the  little 
woman  at  her  task,  were  the  only  signs 
that  broke  the  stillness  of  the  air. 

She  heard  footsteps,  and  her  heart, 
more  than  her  eyes,  told  her  that  the 
man  she  dreaded  had  come.  Her  face 
blanched,  and  she  caught  her  breath 
with  a  spasm  of  pain. 

"Simunde" — Campbell's  voice  was 
gentle  but  firm — "where  is  Jacque?" 

She  continued  her  work  without  look- 
ing up. 

"Simunde"— again  the  quiet  mono- 
tone— "where  is  Jacque?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "No  compree," 
she  faltered,  falling  into  the  jargon  of 
war. 

"Simunde."  There  was  an  inflection 
in  his  voice,  an  almost  imperceptible 
note  of  severity,  that  set  her  heart 
throbbing  with  fear.  This  was  a  new 
person  to  her,  this  calm,  stern,  blue- 
eyed  man  who  showed  no  excitement,  no 
anger,  only  a  quiet,  kindly  severity  that 
gave  her  no  chance  for  subterfuge.  She 
hated  him  for  his  calmness — because  he 
was  English — because  he  was  unfair. 
If  he  had  only  shouted  or  gesticulated — 
but  this  brown-haired  giant!  To  op- 
pose him  was  like  trying  to  stem  the 
incoming  tide.  And  not  many  miles 
away  a  German  Emperor  was  feeling 
the  same  sensation  of  impotence.  It  is 
a  strange  world  when  an  emperor  and  a 
French  peasant  girl  have  to  share  the 
same  emotion. 

She  looked  up  suddenly,  and  her 
dripping  hands  were  clenched  in  a  fever 
of  supplication.  Madly,  passionately, 
she  pleaded  for  her  lover,  as  a  woman 
will  only  do  for  the  man  she  loves  or 
for  her  child.  Tears  ran  down  her ' 
cheeks,  and  her  voice  was  choked  with 
sobs. 

Patiently  he  listened,  gathering  from 
the  anguish  more  than  from  her  words 
the  story  he  had  already  guessed.  In 
a  climax  of  grief,  she  groped  for  him 
with  her  hands  and  would  have  cried  on 
his  breast.  But  he  made  no  move;  only  ' 
his  eyes  were  very  grave  and  tender. 

"Simunde,"  he  reiterated  in  English, 
"where  is  Jacque?" 

With  a  shrill  cry  of  rage,  she  stamp- 
ed her  foot  on  the  ground.  This  great 
iceberg  of  a  man  was  a  devil !  He  had 
come  for  her  lover.  He  would  take 
him  away  to  be  shot.  With  an  invol- 
untary instinct  of  dismay,  she  glanced 
at  the  barn  some  little  distance  away; 
then,  fearful  that  he  had  read  her 
meaning,  -she  forced  a  smile  with  her 
lips,  only  to  find  that  her  fear  was  cor- 
rect. 

Without  a  word,  he  put  her  gently 
aside  and  started  for  the  barn.  He 
had  gone  ten  steps  before  she  moved, 
then  he  heard  her  hurried  breathing 
and  her  hands  were  on  his  arm. 

"Monsieur,"  she  cried,  "Monsieur  1« 
major — Jacque — Jacque  keel  you!"  she 
spoke  in  broken  English,  remembering 
one  of  Des  Rosiers's  stories  of  his 
misdeeds.  Releasing  her  fingers,  he 
reached  the  barn  in  a  few  short  paces. 
Opening  the  door,  he  cautiously  entered 
and  tried  to  accustom  himself  to  the 
Fomi-darkness.  .  .  and  saw  the  barrel 
of  a  rifle  from  the  loft,  slowly  aligning 
itself  in  his  direction. 

"Des  Rosiers!"  His  voice  rang  out 
like  a  pistol-shot  "It  is  I — your 
officer!' 

There  was  no  sound  for  almost  a  full  i 
minute,  then  the  rifle  was  lowered,  and 
the  unshaved,  dishevelled   French-Can- 
adian stood  before  him. 
"Why  you  come?"  he  said  brokenly,  "I 
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can    '!'     shoot   my   officier. 
come,  I'h?" 

"Because  you  will  go  h^g^  ^.j^h  tne, 
De?  Rosiers. 

_  The  deserter's.eyes^  f^^i^^  ^jth  tears. 
"By  Gar!  '  he  said,  ^^  jg  ^^t,  what  you 
say,  play  fair.  I  ^y  i  ^hoot  who  come, 
and  Jacque  Des_  ^sj^rs  he  is  no  afraid. 
But  you — m'"' 
I  Ko  back 
shoot  me  _^  5;^  J.. 

^°  d  Wve  nJeserted,  and  the  punish- 
™''"  y  '"*'-  well,  you  know  as  well  as  I.  If 
y°,it  W/Tae  witti  me  now  there  is  a  small 
^■hha'stc  of  mercy." 

The  man's  eyes  flashed.  "I  no  ask 
1^'r  mercy,"  he  cried.  "I,  Jacque  Des 
Rosiers,  want  mercy?  Pouf !  I  laugh. 
They  tell  rne  I  no  see  Simunde  again, 
when  I  do  hottings  wrong.  Tres  bien — 
I  say  sometings  about  it  too.  I  go;  I 
stay;  mem'  chose — I  am  shot.  Good!  I 
stay  with  Simunde." 

Campbell  took  a  step  forward,  and 
there  was  metal  in  his  voice  as  well  as 
his  eyes.  His  hand  fell  on  the  other's 
shoulder  and  gripped  it  like  a  vice. 
"You  will  come  back  with  me,"  he  said, 
and  again  there  was  the  strange  simi- 
arity  to  a  machine-gun;  "not  that  you 
may  receive  mercy,  but  because  you  are 
a  coward,  and  must  face  your  punish- 
ment for  desertion  in  the  presence  of 
the  enemy." 

Des  Rosiers's  face  darkened. 

"Now,  at  this  minute,"  went  on  Camp- 
bell, "the  battalion,  your  battalion  and 
mine,  is  in  the  line.  Because  you  were 
not  there,  another  man  is  in  your  place, 
perhaps  at  sentry  duty.  He  may  be 
dead  by  now  and  why?  Because  he  did 
his  duty,  and  took  the  place  of  a  man 
who  was  afraid." 

The  French-Canadian's  breath  was 
hot  with  fury.  He  clenched  his  fists, 
and  great  veins  stood  out  on  his  fore- 
head. "By  gosh,  me!"  he  yelled;  "who 
say  Jacque  Noir,  she  is  afraid?" 

With  apparent  calm,  but  his  muscles 
poised  for  action,  the  officer  looked 
squarely  at  him.  "I  say  you  are  a 
coward,"  he  answered.  "You  were 
afraid  to  go  to  the  line  with  your  com- 
rades. You  are  afraid  now  to  face 
your  punishment." 

He  noticed  that  the  fellow  was 
crouching  for  a  spring.  With  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulders,  he  produced  a  cigar- 
ette-case and  put  a  cigarette  into  his 
mouth. 

"Well?"  he   said. 

It  was  the  second  time  he  had  beaten 
Deii  Rosiers.  The  poor  fellow  ransed, 
then  knelt  at  his  feet  and  exhausted 
his  passion  in  a  sobbing  explanation 
that  would  have  oeen  ludicrous  but  for 
the  sincerity  of  anguish  behind  it. 
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\  FEW  minutes  later  they_went  to- 
■'*  gether  from  the  barn.  Simunde 
was  standing  by  her  door.  From  the 
interior  of  the  house  the  lamentations 
of  "madame"  could  be  heard.  With  a 
simplicity  that  strangely  ennobled  the 
rough  fellow,  Des  Rosiers  stopped  and 
spoke  to  Simunde  in  French,  then  kiss- 
ed her  on  the  lips  with  a  reverence  that 
was  more  moving  than  the  deepest  pas- 
sion. Without  a  word,  he  entered  the 
motor-car  and  stared  fixedly  ahead  at 
the  road  which  climbed  by  the  chateau. 
With  a  half-sob,  Simunde  turned  to 
the  officer.  She  said  nothing,  but  her 
tears  spoke  a  language  that  needed  no 
words.     The  metal   in  his  eyes  melted 

into  a  deep  compassionate  blue 

and  Petite  Simunde's  troubled  little 
heart  thanked  God  for  the  great,  broad- 
shouldered  man  with  the  hair  that  was 
almost  red. 

The  two  men  slept  in  a  deserted  hut 
that  night,  but  an  hour  before  day- 
break they -were  wending  their  way 
through  the  communication-trenches  to 
the  front  line.  It  was  half-an-hour  be- 
fore "Stand  to"  when  the  ma.ior  and  his 
unkempt  companion  reached  the  last 
dark  trench  where  sentries  were  strain- 
ing their  eyes  at  the  blackness  of  No 
Man's  Land.  A  junior  officer  stepped 
up  to  the  major  and  reported,  quietly, 
the  situation  during  the  night. 

"They've  got  a  machine-gun  post,"  he 
said  at  the  end,  "somewhere  over  by 
those  three  trees.  Can  you  see  them, 
sir?  They  got  five  of  our  chaps  last 
night  and  two  the  night  before." 

"Humph !      They    tried    for    me    too. 


yesterday  afternoon.    Can't  the  guns  doi 
anything?" 

"They've  tried,  sir,  but  the  rises  in\ 
the  ground  seems  to  protect  them  from: 
anything  except  a  direct  hit." 

Even  in  the  darkness  the  young  lieu- 
tenant could  notice  the  sudden  look  of 
decision  which  flashed  into  Campbell's 
eyes. 

The  lieutenant  handed  him  a  mes- 
sage-pad, on  which  he  wrote  a  few 
words. 

"See  that  the  colonel  gets  this,"  he 
said,  "and  pa.ss  word  along  to  the  other 
companies  that  Private  Des  Rosier* 
and  I  are  going  to  get  that  machine- 
gun  post;  so  if  we  come  back  don't  give 
us  too  hot  a  reception  from  your  sen- 
tries. Sergeant,  some  bombs,  and  let 
Des  Rosiers  have  that  revolver,  old 
chap.  My  batman  will  give  you  one  of 
mine.     Right — thanks." 

"But,  sir" — the  young  officer  was  vast- 
ly troubled — "it's  not  up  to  you.  I'll  go,, 
major — honestly,  I  want  to" 

"Thanks,  old  man;  but  this  is  a  bieger 
job  than  it  looks.  Not  that  you  couldn't 
do  it  as  well  or  better,  but — well,  I've 
set  my  heart  on  going,  that's  all." 

He  glanced  at  Des  Rosiers,  and  no- 
ticed that  his  face  was  grim  and  set, 

"But,  my  officer,  it  is  not  fair,"  be- 
gan the   French-Canadian,   "it" 

"Not  fair?"  There  was  a  rasping 
sound  in  the  major's  voice. 

"For  me,  mais  oui,  but  for  you,  non. 
Please — I  do  my  bes' — I  go  alone." 

Without  a  word,  the  second-in-com- 
mand put  out  his  hand  and  grasped  that 
of  the  deserter;  and  Des  Rosiers  felt 
that  death  for  the  other  would  be  easy. 
Truly,  as  Campbell  had  said,  war  is  a 
great  big  game,  and  men  are  like  chil- 
dren. Three  minutes  later  two  figures 
were  crawling  like  panthers  towards 
the  German  lines. 

The  colonel  of  the  battalion  took  the 
message  from  the  runner's  hands.  It 
contained   seven  words: 

"As  an  example  to  the  hct'aU'-n. 

Campbell." 

"What's  that  noise?" 

"Sounds  like  Mills  bombs,"  said  the 
adjutant. 

"And  revolvers,"  muttered  the  colonel, 
and  swore  softly  to  himself  with  a  lip 
that  quivered  strangely. 

VIII 

IF  you  ever  go  to  the  Cobalt  country, 
do  not  fail  to  take  the  boat  to  Villa 
Marie,  on  the  blue  shores  of  Northern 
Quebec. 

There  is  an  excellent  hostelry  at 
Ville  Marie  called  "Les  Voyagetors," 
where  a  little  lady,  known  as  Petite 
Simunde,  has  worked  wonders  in  mak- 
ing it  the  cosiest,  warmest,  neatest  lit- 
tle place  that  ever  warmed  the  heart 
of  a  lumber-jack  or  a  mining-prospec- 
tor. At  night  her  husband  leads  the 
singing  with  a  mighty  voice  that  shakes 
the  rafters;  for  did  not  the  former  pro- 
prietor, Pierre  Generaud,  say  that  sing- 
ing encouraged  thirst? 

At  times,  when  Madame  Des  Rosiers 
is  away  for  a  day,  Jacque  Noir  will  re- 
gale his  old  friends  with  tales  of  his 
past  life,  tales  that  differ  with  every 
telling,  and  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
narrator  himself  is  beginning  to  doubt 
their  accuracy.  At  these  times,  too,  he 
has  been  known  to  sing  of  a  sailor  who 
loved  a  Portuguese  maid;  but  at  the 
first  sound  of  his  wife's  footsteps  out- 
side Monsieur  Des  Rosiers  is  the  model 
husband,  a  role,  to  be  frank,  which 
suits  him  quite  well. 

When  the  snow  is  very  thick  on  the 
ground,  and  the  wind  howls  mournfully 
over  the  lake,  Jacque  Noir  talks  of 
France  and  the  weary  years  of  war.  He 
will  point  with  pride  to  his  artificial 
foot,  and  then  to  his  decoration,  and 
slowly  tell  how  two  men  went  out  into 
the  dark  after  a  machine-gun  post. 

And  wher  the  guests  are  gone  and  the 
fire  is  low,  when  the  wind  is  moaning 
quietly,  whiltf  the  snow  falls  thick — 
thick — thick,  they  speak  to  each  other 
of  the  officer  who  will  never  come  back 
....  of  the  one  whose  hair  was  brown, 
almost  like  red.  .  .  .  whose  blue  eyes 
were  stern  and  yet  so  kind. 

Hand-in-hana  they  sit  close  together, 
and  the  only  sounds  are  those  of  the 
crackling  logs  and  the  wind  that  is 
never  still. 
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borne  to-day  by  the  tent  camp  there 
which,  by  the  way,  is  owned  and  operat- 
ed by  a  young  Toronto  girl — -meaning 
"in  the  shadow  of  tall  rock,"  though 
there  is  still  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  this  even  among  the  Ojibways,  some 
claiming  that  it  should  be  interpreted 
"the  camp  of  flowers." 

We  put  it  up  to  Paul  and  got  this 
answer:  "Me  t'ink  it  say  in  dark  of  tall 
High  Rock;  maybe  no,  Chippewa  talk, 
me  don'  know,  guess." 

Near  it  is  sacred  ground  where  In- 
dian chieftains  have  been  buried  in  the 
curious  method  of  the  redman.  In  front 
of  it  is  a  small  cove  guarded  by  a  single 
barren  rock  nosing  just  above  the  water 
and  holding  aloft  like  a  standard  one 
lone  pine,  though  not  a  particle  of  earth 
nor  a  vestige  of  vegetation  can  be  seen 
above  the  water. 

Then,  as  the  eye  follows  the  Arm, 
the  same  feeling  of  elation  returns  that 
we  had  experienced  as  we  came  in  up 
that  stretch  of  wide  and  nan-ow  water. 
Sitting  there,  up  high  enough  for  us  to 
trace  our  course  all  the  way  from  the 
"Station"  to  Bear  Island,  we  recalled 
how  the  cloak  of  conventionality  slip- 
ped unnoticed  from  "us  city-folks"  when 
the  witchery  of  the  North  touched  the 
hidden  spring  within  us  that  loosened 
our  true  natures  and  gave  us  back  the 
care-free  vivacity  of  youth.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  barriers  were  swept  aside  and 
we  were  old  friends  with  our  fellow 
passengers,  discussing  with  boyish 
frankness  our  vacation  plans  till  we 
rounded  Matagami  Point  and  headed 
for  "Friday's  Clearing."  This  was 
Temagami  where  everyone  was  a  friend 
and  where  the  millionaire,  awed  by  the 
tremendous  wealth  of  Nature,  travels 
incognito. 

The  Process  of  the  Friday  Boys 

\yfY  glass  swept  leisurely  across  the 
•I-**  hundred  and  more  islands  throng- 
ing Pickerel  Bay,  till  it  came  to  a  quick 
rest  on  the  eagle's  nest  in  the  high 
crotch  of  an  aged"  balsam  towering  over 
the  portage  from  Spawning  Bay  Into 
Spawning  Lake.  Old  "baldhead"  was 
sitting  meditatively  on  the  topmost 
branch,  seemingly  lost  in  wonder  at  the 
idle  canoes  upturned  in  front  of  the 
Friday  cabin.  This  was  a  sight  most 
unusual,  for  the  "Friday  Boys"  are  very 
popular    guides. 

"How  much  can  the  Friday  boys  carry 
over  a  portage,  Paul?"  I  asked. 

"Very  much,  heap  much,"  replied  our 
Ojibway  after  a  few  puffs  at  his  pipe. 
Then,  as  if  to  express  his  envious  con- 
tempt, he  opined:  "Too  damn  much." 

We  had  watched  with  amazement,  and 
not  a  little  envy,  the  ease  with  which 
Paul  swung  a  seventeen  foot  canoe, 
weighing  eighty  to  ninety  pounds,  to  his 
shoulders  and  trotted  off  with  it  across 
the  rough  trails  which  appeared  imuas- 
sable  to  our  tenderfoot  eyes.  We  had 
seen  him  take  both  a  canoe  and  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pound  pack  while  we 
struggled  courageously  under  single 
canoes  or  fifty  to  sixty  pound  loads.  But 
the  Friday  boys  are  champion  packers, 
carrying  loads  that  seem  incredible  even 
to    the    seasoned    woodsman. 

"Can  they  carry  more  than  you, 
Paul?"  our  curiosity  impelled  us  to  in- 
quire, even  though  we  knew  it  might  be 
treading  dangerous  grounds.  For  the 
redman  never  likes  to  be  excelled. 

"Me  carry  much  heavy,  free  hun- 
dred pounds,  maybe  more,  all  you  have 
need,  no  more,"  explained  Paul,  watch- 
ing us  anxiously  to  detect  any  signs 
of  our  dissatisfaction  with  his  portag- 
ing powers  before  permitting  himself  to 
advertise  his  competitor's  ability.  His 
fears  for  his  own  popularity  allayed, 
he  said:  "Him,  Big  George,  him  carry 
four  hundred  feefty  heap  times,  long 
time,  maybe  two,  t'ree  mile.  Too  dam 
much.     Him  at  big  war  now." 

Crossing  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
tableland  of  our  lookout  we  discovered 
the  thin  arm  of  land  embracing  Port- 
age Bay,  forcing  its  waters  back  from 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  South  Arm  and 
guarding  them  from  the  seductive  at- 
tractions of  Outlet  Bay  which  leads  its 
victim  waters  on  to  the  bewitching 
Temagami  Falls,  l)elow  which  lay  Cross 
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Timer 
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is  a  valuable  but  inexpensive 
accessory  that  will  save  you 
time,  trouble  and  money. 
Northern  Timer  Elevator 
attachment  is  a  boon  to  all 
Ford  owners  because  it  is 
the  solution  to  90%  ignition 
troubles  traceable  to  the 
Timer,  and  because  it  can  be 
installed  in  less  than  30  minutes — no  holes 
to  drill  or  any  alterations  to  make. 

EASILY  ACCESSIBLE 

— Away  from  Mud  and  Oil 

A  trifle  more  than  2  feet  above  the  road  between  the  engine  and 

the  radiator  in  an  awkward  get-at-able  position  is  the  Timer, 

-a  device  upon  which  the  entire  motive  power  system  depends, 

one  that  is  so  easy  to  get  out  of  order  and  so  difficult  to  fix  in 

its  present  oil-soaked  and  muddy  location. 

The  Northern  Elevator  brings  the  Timer  well 

up  to  a  more  convenient  and  easily  accessible 

position — away  from  exposure  to  dampness, 

mud,  grit  and  oil. 

Price  Only  $6.00 

Sold  throughout  Canada  by  auto  accessory  dealers, 

garages  and  hardware  stores.  If  your  dealer  is  unable 

to  supply  you,  write  our  nearest  house  giving  his  name 

and  address,  and  we  will  see  you  are  promptly  served. 

No/thettt  Efectric  Company 

LIMITED 

Montreal       Toronto  Regina 

Halifax  London  Calgary 

Ottawa  Winnipeg  Edmonton 

Vancouver 
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Classified  Advertising 

IIVE  CENTS  PER  WORD  PER  MONTH 


SILK 

1  AA  BIG  SILK  REMNANTS  ASSORTED 
-"■"^ fancy  colors,  for  50c:  250  pieces  $1.00, 
postpaid.  Allen  Novelty,  St.  ZacJharic, 
Que.  (9-19) 
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PERSONAL 

/■ILL  MISS  GLADYS  ASH.  LATE  OF 
Bockford,  near  Tewkcebury,  Glouces- 
tershire, pleane  communicate  her  present 
addrc^w  to  the  Oversc-as  Buying  Agency. 
64.  Haynmrket.   London,  3.W.  I.  (8-19) 


1,000,000  yj 


BOOKS 

VOLU.MES  ON  EVERY 
subject.     Second-hand  and 

new.      Books  bouirht.     Catsloirues  poet  free. 

W.    A    G.    Foyle,    121    Oharin«    Cross    Road, 

London,  Ensland.  (8-19) 

-r- 

STAMMERING 

CT-STU-T-T-TERINO  AND  STAM.MBR- 
in«  cured   at  home.      Instructive  lMM>klot 

free.     Walter  McDonnell,  64   Potomae   Bank 

Bulldinir,    WaahinKton.   D.C. 


LUMBER 

CAVE  BIG  MONEY  ON  LUMBER  -- 
'^  Write  to-day  for  our  "Mill-dir«t-to- 
Uscr"  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
Shipped  anywhere.  Davies  Construction 
Company.   Vancouver,    B.C.  (1M8) 

STAMPS    AND    COINS 

CTAMPS  —  PACKAGE  FREE  TO  COL- 
lectors  for  two  cents  postaK*'.  Also 
offer  hundred  different  foreisrn.  CaUloctM. 
HinKes  all  five  cenU.  We  buy  stamps. 
Marks  Stamp  Co..  Toronto.  Canada.        (tf) 

PATENTS    AND    LEGAL 
pETHEIUSTONHAUGH    A    CO..    PATENT 
^    soiioitors.        Head     Office,     Royal     Bank 
Buildin«c.   Toronto;   B    Elgin   Strc'et.   Ottawa. 
Offices  in  other  principal  cities.         IR.T.F.) 

AGENTS  WANTED 
OIO  PROFITS  SELLING  THE  MAR- 
^  velloua  sas  liirhter :  no  friction ;  no 
sparks,  turn  on  Kas,  lig^u  Itself :  every 
home  needs  one.  Sample  25c.  Ohas.  T. 
Hougtitby.  Box  274,  Ottawa,  Ont.  (t-19) 


SHORT    STORY     MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 

^ARN    »25.00    WEEKLY    SF-ARE    TIME 

writing     for     newspapers,     maxasinee ; 

experience  unnecesaary  ;  details  free.     Press 

Syndicate.  515  St  I^uis,  Mo.  (tf) 

CHORT  STORIES.  POEMS,  PLAYS, 
^  etc.,  are  wantc.l  for  publication.  Liter- 
ary  Bureau,   li&  Hannibal,  Mo.  (tf) 


ry  ANTED  - 

^        poem-4     for 


KS. 


iiblc.      Send    MS.    to    W.jiiK^n'ii 
israiine.    Desk     7H0,     Wa»hinK- 


KDI"°Ai>>N*r. 
jNDIVlDUAL       1  IN      BOOK- 

ki'epinir.     i>h.>rl  ixl      '<•■     "W- 


.-hell,    U.A.,    PniKJkpal. 
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Children  are  Hard  on 
Upholstery 

But  children  can't  injure  Fabrikoid.  Fabri- 
koid  is  made  in  exact  duplication  of  finest 
grade  leather.  It  is  extremely  handsome  in 
appearaince.  It  is  stainproof,  and  water- 
proof, but  soft,  pliant  and  comfortable. 

It  is  tough,  but  does  not  crack  or  "rub." 

When  you  are  buying  furniture,  see  that  it 
is  upholstered  in  Du  Pont  Fabrikoid.  If  you 
are  having  your  furniture  re-upholstered, 
specify  Fabrikoid. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  FREE 
BOOKLET. 
We  have  prepared  a  booklet  called 
"Home  Upholstering."  It  tells  how 
to  renew  the  appearance  of  shabby, 
worn  furniture.  You  can  do  much 
of  this  work  yourself  with  the  as- 
sistance of  this  booklet.  We  will 
be  triad   to  send   you    a   free  copy. 

DU  PONT 
FABRIKOID  CO. 

Sales  Office 
63  Bay  St.,   TORONTO 
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Lake,  McAdam,  Lowry,  and  Hanging 
Stone  Lakes.  Across  the  wide  waters 
of  the  South  Arm  of  Temagami,  divid- 
ing it  from  the  curving  deeps  of  the 
Southwest  Arm  with  its  piscatorial 
beauties — naniaycush,  bass,  pickere', 
pike — lay  the  pine-clad  slopes  of 
McLean  Peninsula,  which  narrowly  es- 
caped the  common  fate  of  being  an 
island  by  the  scant  thread  of  land,  just 
;  few  hundred  feet  wide,  tying  it  to  the 
main  land  at  the  south. 

From  where  we  were,  the  Southwest 
Avm  was  faintly  discernible  where  it 
clung  heavily  against  the  foothills  of  the 
upper  levels  of  the  Reserve  to  the  west. 
We  could  see  the  tops  of  the  high  cliffs, 
a  rise  sheer  out  of  the  waters  of  Guil 
Lake,  to  which  the  visiting  Nimrods  are 
invariably  directed  witn  the  solemn 
v.arning  to  get  behind  a  trc-^  every  time 
a  hook  is  baited.  That  is  not  the  joke  i 
first  appears,  for  the  writer  was  one  (f 
a  party  which  caught  sixty-six  lake  trout 
there  within  two  hours,  none  of  them 
less  than  two-pounders,  and  I  personally 
caught  on  a  single  troll  within  fifteen 
minutes  three  gamey,  small-mouth  black 
bass  weighing  three  and  a  half  to  four 
pounds.  Gull  Lake  should  have  been 
named  Big  Catch  Lake.  It  is  a  picture — 
towering  sheerness  of  cliffs,  lonely 
browns  of  burnt  islands,  warm  greens 
of  waving  balsams,  greyness  of  ex- 
posed crags  leaning  fearfully  away 
from  the  assaults  of  the  rippling  blue- 
ness  of  the  laughing  waters,  and  over 
all  the  smile  of  a  summer's  sun. 

Between  the  Gull  and  the  Southwest 
Arm  on  the  easiest  route  in,  are  two 
lakes,  Nobody's  and  Skunk.  We  had 
traversed  them  a  previous  year  with 
another  guide  named  Tom,  who  spent 
his  winters  in  trapping  through  those 
lakes.  While  crossing  Skunk  Lake — 
some  people  prefer  to  call  jt  Elbow  Lake 
because  of  its  shape — we  had  expressed 
concern  lest  we  meet  up  with  the  gentle- 
man whose  name  it  carried.  "To  quiet 
our  fears,  our  guide  had  quickly  inter- 
posed: 

"No  danger  that,  me  ketch  him  las' 
winter  in  mink  trap,  me  stay  in  bush 
heap  long  time." 

With  one  last  look  out  across  the 
South  Arm  to  where  Camp  Cochrane 
— known  to  the  Ojibways  as  Mitawanga 
—  (the  Upper  Canada  College  Camp) 
hid  its  charmingly  situated  island  be- 
hind the  group  of  green  dots  sheltering 
it  from  the  open  water,  we  turned  re- 
luctantly away  to  the  last  remaining 
lookout,  before  which  lay  the  North  and 
Northwest  Arms. 

It  was  the  most  beautiful  of  the  four. 
Below  us  the  blue  waters  stretched  out 
in  a  curve  around  the  little  bay  formed 
by  the  peculiar  shoreline  of  High  Rock 
Island  at  this  point,  and  then  ran  away,* 
through  innumerable  islands,  past  the 
startlingly  incongruous  whiteness  of 
the  Indian  village  of  Bear  Island,  past 
Devil's  Island  where  courageously 
stands  Keywadin  Camp,  past  Fergu- 
son's Mountain  with  its  deserted  mines, 
to  the  long  beaches  of  Sandy  Inlet,  there 
to  greet  the  incoming  waters  of  the 
Annina-Nipissing,  or  to  fling  a  flecky 
wave  at  the  only  farm  of  the  district — 
Father  Pardee's.  Planking  the  North 
Arm,  the  wide  deeps  of  another  arm, 
where  twenty  to  thirty  pound  namay- 
cush  are  frequently  caught,  swing 
sharply  to  the  Northwest  between  two 
haze-crowned  hills  to  finally  exhaust 
itself  in  the  twining  waters  of  Obabika 
Bay. 

The  high  rippling  forests  of  green 
made  it  impossible  to  see  the  short  port- 
age across  the  Wuskigama  head  of  land 
into  the  spreading  waters  of  the  sister 
Arm — the  North — where  they  gather  in 
Devil's  Bay  and  Granny  Bay  as  if 
crouching  for  the  spring  against  the 
island-split  head  waters  of  Whiteflsh 
Bay  to  the  north,  or,  to  the  west 
against  the  compact  Sharp  Rock  Inlet 
waiting  confidently  behind  the  two 
narrow  channels  leading  into  it,  the 
one  guarded  by  Fire  Rangers  who  are 
sufficiently  blase  to  ask  for  "military 
papers"  and  licenses.  The  western 
portal  of  the  Inlet  is  over  the  rough 
trail  from  which  it  derives  its  name — 
Sharp  Rock  Portage — leading  into  the 
Nonwakaming  or  Diamond  Lake,  a 
sparkling  gem  of  rare  splendour. 

Diamond    Lake    is    shaped    somewhat 
like     a     thumb     and     forefinger,     the 


thumb  leading  away  to  the  west  across 
a  diamond-shaped  body  of  sparkling 
water  to  lose  itself  in  the  rocky  canons 
across  which  one  has  to  portage  to  the 
Wakimika  and  the  Obabika.  Near  this 
portage  out  of  Diamond  is  a  curious  pile 
of  small  boulders,  about  as  big  as 
pumpkins,  which  rises  about  four  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake,  being  about 
a  hundred  feet  long  and  twenty  wide. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  being  hand- 
built  but  is  a  relic  of  the  glacier  period. 
Nearer  the  portage  is  a  strange  cleft 
cliff  which  legend  says  was  split  asun- 
der by  the  gods  in  anger  at  the  cliff 
for  sheltering  the  murderous,  ambush- 
ing Iroquois.  Seeing  the  rock,  the 
legend  sounds  more  than  plausible. 

The  lieserve  to  the  west  of  Wakimika 
and  Obabika  is  almost  a  solid  forest  of 
white,  red,  and  banksome  pine,  spruce, 
tamarac,  birch  and  poplar  through 
which  roam  moose,  deer  and  black 
bears.  Wakimika  is  a  favorite  haunt  of 
wild  fowl  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
canoe  close  to  deer  feeding  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  Wakimika  river — a 
strange,  swift  creek  reeling,  twisting 
and  twining,  in  and  out,  over  and  under, 
back  and  forth,  througfi  a  maze  of 
fallen  trees.  This  river  is  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  as  .the  crow  flies  and 
its  current  runs  at  least  six  miles  an 
hour,  yet  so  zigzagging  is  its  course 
that  it  takes  nearly  three  hours  to  tra- 
verse it.  canoeing  with  the  current. 
The  thrills  of  the  trip  are  beyond  ex- 
pression. I  have  threaded  it  twice,  but 
would  go  many  weary  miles  to  repeat 
those  pleasures.  At  its  mouth  is  the 
ruins  of  a  big  motor  launch  which  a 
mining  company  induced  Oderic  Per- 
rone  to  portage  into  those  wilds.  It 
took  ten  guides  of  the  Friday  class  to 
carry  it  across  the  rocky  ravines.  How 
they  got  it  in  is  still  a  mystery,  for  they 
never  brought  it  out.  Oderic  rarely 
abandons  anything  valuable. 

The  other  branch  of  Diamond,  the 
forefinger,  points  the  way  up  to  the 
Falls  of  the  Lady  Evelyn,  at  the  foot  of 
which  four-pound  bass  wrestle  with  the 
strong  currents.  Beyond  the  Falls  is 
the  gloriously  beautiful  Lady  Evelyn 
Lake,  at  the  head  of  which,  to  the  north- 
east, is  the  open  route  to  the  Montreal 
River;  to  the  northwest,  the  speckled 
trout  streams.  Near  the  Falls,  painted 
on  a  flat  cliff,  rising  sheer  out  of  the 
water,  with  that  wonderful  time-defy- 
ing red  pigment  lost  with  the  Indian 
warrior,  is  the  hieroglyphic  story  of 
the  death  of  the  angel  of  the  Ironuoi  = 
who  are  called  the  "snakes  of  the  lakes,'' 
because  their  tribe  sigrnature  was  a 
writhing  snake,  head  downward, 
through  whose  coils  was  driven  an 
arrow  with  six  feathers.  The  story  is 
of  the  drowning,  near  the  rock,  of  the 
Iroauois's  aneel  princess,  of  her  burial 
on  the  top  of  the  rock  itself,  and  a  his- 
tory of  the  conquest  of  the  country  by 
the  invincible  Iroquois  who  came  down 
the  Annina-Nipissing. 

A  scant  four  miles  away,  the  new 
home  of  the  Honorable  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  post  on  Bear  Island 
stood  in  quiet  relief  at  one  end  of  the 
outstanding  group  of  guides'  houses 
lining  the  trail  from  the  Post  to  the 
Fire  Raneers'  Hall  at  the  nearer  paint 
of  the  island.  Midway  between  we 
could  see  the  tiny  school,  before  which 
stood  a  tall  flag-pole  holding  its  ragged 
flag  against  the  breeze,  rippling  the 
background  of  emerald  green,  which 
raised  in  one  long  wave  from  the  village 
to  the  hill,  behind  atop  of  which  stood 
a  new  Raneers'  observation  tower, 
stark  and  yellow  against  the  blue  haze. 

The  Mystery  of  Keywadin 

"pAUL,"  we  inquired  as  our  Ojibway 

■'■  rose  to  pack  for  the  return  trip  to 
Bear  Island,  "is  that  Keywadin  up 
there  beside  the  mountain  beyond  Bear 
Island?" 

"Yep,  him  heap  bad  place,"  was  the 
non-committal    reply. 

"What  does  Keywadin  mean  in  Ojib- 
way and  why  is  it  a  bad  place?"  I  per- 
sisted quite  innocently. 

"Him  say  'north  wind,'  him  bad  place 
for  Ojibway.  Go  home  now."  And  go 
home  unsatisfied  we  had  to  for,  when 
the  redman  wishes  to  avoid  embarass- 
ment,  he  travels.  So  with  our  curiosity 
unsatisfied  we  made  the  journey  home. 
Continued  on  page  83 
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"Just  about  that,"  said  the  other. 

Barnsley  made  no  reply  for  some 
moments.  It  was  on  his  tongue  to  re- 
fuse at  once.  Though  he  had  been  ex- 
pecting nothing  better,  possibly  some- 
thing worse,  his  pride  revolted  against 
all  that  the  tremendous  reduction  would 
mean.    He  had  been  king. 

This  youngster  before  him,  the  man 
who  had  stepped  into  his  shoes,  was 
more  than  twenty  years  his  junior.  He, 
Rarnsley,  had  been  starting  out  as  a 
fully  fledged  mining  engineer  when 
this  lad  was  born,  and  now — !  He  re- 
flected on  the  irony  of  the  situation. 
Christie  had  come  of  poor  folks,  few 
advantages  had  been  his,  but  he  had 
made  himself,  advancing  swiftly  and 
surely  by  grit,  courage,  strength.  He, 
Barnsley,  had  started  out  well,  with 
some  money  and  more  influence  at  his 
back.  He  had  been  in  the  saddle,  firmly 
established,  as  he  had  thought,  but  had 
taken  things  easily,  lost  much  of  his 
^rip  and  force,  and  had  been  unseated, 
lirown  aside. 

Twenty-two  hundred  dollars — and 
when  the  other  privileges  incidental  to 
the  free  house  were  taken  away,  as  they 
would  be,  the  salary  would  be  a  couple 
of  hundred  less  than  that.  It  meant  that 
his  income  had  been  sliced  down  by  two- 
thirds. 

"I  know  it  must  seem  small,  and  I  can 
understand  your  feelings,"  said  Chris- 
ie,  with  more  sensibility  and  consider- 
ation in  his  tone  than  Barnsley  had 
thought  him  capable  of.  "I  supposs 
that  when  a  man  comes  to  middle  life, 
he  does  not  look  at  such  a  position  in 
the  same  way  that  a  younger  man 
would.  Still  the  thing  has  to  be  looked 
at  from  a  practical  standpoint.  A 
younger  man  would  take  the  small  op- 
portunity and  make  something  bigger 
out  of  it,  but — well,  you  can't  very  well 
>-t  the  clock  back.  I  want  a  man  who 
.vill  want,  and  fight,  to  make  the  bigger 
thing  out  of  it.  I  don't  hold  altogether 
with  the  common  view  that  when  a  man 
gets  to  middle  life,  he  should  be  scrap- 
ped. The  point  is,  has  he  got  the  fight 
in  him,  or  has  he  made  up  his  mind  tnat 
he's  a  back  number?  If  he  thinks  so, 
110  amount  of  opportunity  will  be  any 
use  to  him.  If  he  forgets  the  clock,  has 
the  confidence  in  himself  that  is  wanted, 
and  has  ambition,  he,  with  his  experi- 
ence, should  be  a  better  man  than  one 
who  has  his  experience  to  gain.  What 
I  mean  is  that  everything  depends  on 
the  man  himself,  what  he  thinks  of  his 
own  powers.  The  men,  I  find,  who  drop 
out  in  middle  life,  are  not  driven  out 
by  anything  but  their  own  verdict  on 
themselves,  which,  of  course,  the  world 
has  to  adopt.  If  one  thinks  he  can  go 
no  further,  and  virtually  quits,  you 
can't  blame  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
assuming  that  he  knows  best  ab^ut 
what  he  is. 

"This  job  that's  offered  you  is  not 
charity,  not  consideration  for  you,  but 
it's  a  chance  to  make  good  in  the  big- 
ger sense.  Perhaps,  you  may  think  that 
I,  a  much  younger  man,  oughtn't  to 
speak  to  you  in  this  way,  as  it  is  no 
concern  of  mine,  but  I  want  you  to  look 
at  it  in  my  light,  if  you  can." 

\XrlTH  all  his  hurt  pride,  and  some- 
'  '  thing  of  jealousy,  Barnsley  did  not 
lisiike  Ewan  Christie,  nor  did  he  resent 
.'hat  he  said.  He  knew  that  what  the 
it  her  man  advanced  as  to  candidates 
tor  the  position  was  true.  For  a  youns- 
ster  it  would  be  a  great  opening.  It 
might  be  possible  for  him  to  pick  up 
somothing  better,  but  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  doubt  as  to  that.  He  had  not 
made  a  conspicuous  success  of  the  posi- 
tion he  had  held.  There  were  a  hun- 
dred ways,  he  had  seen  since  coming  in- 
to contact  with  Christie,  in  which  he 
could  have  made  a  bare  success  a  b  g 
one.  That  was  generally  known.  If  he 
had  made  the  best  of  his  opportunities 
it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to 
bring  a  new  man  in.  Of  course,  in  mak- 
ing the  appointment,  the  nev  Board 
liad  taken  into  consideration  the  avail- 
able men  on  the  spot.  He  had  lost  out 
in  his  record,  and  it  would  not  help 
liir.i  to  find  another  suitable  place. 
Then  he  was  not  sure  of  himself,  he 


knew  he  had  lost  grip.  He  wasn't  the 
man  he  had  been,  and  the  deterioration 
had  been  brought  about  by  slackness. 
He  was  touchy,  too,  about  his  age.  It 
is  late  before  a  man  who  has  been  active 
and  vigorous,  and  still  feels  young,  will 
acknowledge  to  himself  that  he  is  going 
back.  At  over  fifty  Barnsley  felt  that 
he  was  as  good  a  man  as  ever  he  had 
been,  but  he  knew  that  sucn  was 
not  the  impression  of  onlookers.  John 
Barnsley  felt  in  this  moment  of  review, 
that  the  crisis  in  his  life  had  come,  that 
he  was  at  the  final  parting  of  the  ways. 

In  youth,  if  a  man  feels  he  has  made 
a  mistake,  there  is  usually  time  to  cor- 
rect it.  In  middle-age,  it  is  not  so  easy. 
Inspiration  comes  easily  to  youth.  Life 
has  usually  administered  little  punish- 
ment as  yet.  There  is  a  buoyancy  of 
spirit,  an  assimilative  power  in  taking 
blows,  the  gift  of  quick  recovery  after 
them,  the  ability  to  come  back,  that  late 
life  lacks.  The  biggest  tragedies  are 
those  of  middle-age,  when  a  man  is  dis- 
posed to  take  what  has  gone  as  the  final 
verdict  and  stop  fignting.  iN  early 
every  man  quits. too  soon,  often  when  the 
race  is  but  half  or  two-thirds  run,  and 
quits  when  a  chance  still  remains  to 
make  good.  John  Barnsley,  in  his 
moments  of  swift  thought,  felt  that 
if  he  let  go  now,  it  would  be  practically 
a  final  decision.  Could  he.  step  down, 
take  the  lower  place,  and  fight  a  young 
man's  fight,  or  the  fight,  rather,  of  a 
man  young-spirited  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
couraging tale  of  the  years? 

Something  within  him  said: 

"You  can't  step  down  in  this  way. 
You  have  some  pride  left  in  you.  What 
will  the  world  you've  known  say  and 
think  about  it?  Somehow  you'll  man- 
age to  scrape  along  to  the  finish.  Take 
this  kid's  job  and  the  whole  town  that 
has  known  you  as  you  were  will  laugh 
you  to  scorn.  It's  the  crust  thrown  to 
the  man  who  has  nothing  left  where- 
with to  buy  his  own  loaf." 

"I'd  like  a  day  or  two  to  think  it 
over,"  he  said  to  Christie.  "It  means  a 
good  deal  to  a  man  with  a  family." 

"Sure  it  does,"  the  other  replied. 
"Take  a  few  days." 

13ARNSLEY  was  very  silent  that 
*J  evening  at  dinner.  When  the  meal 
was  over  he  went  alone  into  his  den. 
I'resently  he  called  his  wife  in,  and 
Edith  came  with  her. 

He  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
hearth  when  they  entered. 

"Well,  the  thunderbolt  fell  to-day," 
he  said.  "Christie  had  a  talk  with  me. 
He  was  fair  enough,  even  considerate, 
much  more  so  than  I  believed  him  cap- 
able of.  You  see,  there  is  really  no 
place  for  me  as  the  staffs  have  been  ar- 
ranged before.  But  there  is  a  new  posi- 
tion, a  kind  of  assistant  managership 
without  executive  power.  It  would  be 
all  right  for  a  young  man  with  ambition 
as  to  the  future.  The  salary  is  only 
twenty -five  hundred  a  year,  and  out  of 
that  rent  would  have  to  be  paid  and  I 
should  no  longer  have  some  of  the  inci- 
dentals such  as  water  and  light.  It  is 
practically  little  better  than  a  two 
thousand  job."     Then  he  stopped. 

"What  reply  did  you  give,  John?" 
asked  his  wife  anxiously. 

"My  first  impulse  was  to  decline,  and 
then  I  asked  time  for  consideration.  I 
haven't  decided  yet  whether  it  .was 
mean  and  snivelling  of  me  or  not,"  he 
replied. 

"But  there  are  other  positions,  out- 
side, father,"  said  Edith. 

"Yes,  there  may  be,"  he  said.  "And 
yet,  it  loomed  up  before  me,  rather  dis- 
couragingly,  that  I  was  past  fifty.  I 
had  never  realized  before,  fully,  what 
that  grim  fact  really  means.  Then, 
again,  I  remembered  that  I  was  prac- 
tically a  discarded  man.  If  I  should 
apply  for  another  position,  it  would 
bo  kept  in  mind  that  I  wasn't  con- 
sidered good  enough  to  hold  my  former 
job.  A  superseded  manager  is  like  a 
skipper  who  has  lost  his  ship — there's 
the  black  mark  set  against  him.  Then, 
again,  we've  nothing  saved.  We've 
lived  up  to  the  last  cent  of  our  income, 
and  if  I  quit,  I'd  step  out  with  nothing." 

Mrs.    Barnsley   could   not  have   quite 
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"Here^s  an  Extra  $50,  Grace 

— I'm  making  real  money  now ! " 

"Yes,  I've  been  keeping  it  a  secret  until  pay  day  came.  I've  been 
promoted  with  an  increase  of  $50  a  month.  And  the  first  extra 
money  is  yours.  Just  a  little  reward  for  urging  me  to  study  at  home. 
The  boss  says  my  spare  time  training  has  made  me  a  valuable  rnan 
to  the  firm  and  there's  more  money  coming  soon.  We're  starting 
up  easy  street,  Grace,  thanks  to  you  and  the  I.  C.  S. ! " 

Today  more  than  ever  before,  money  is  whnt  counts.  The  cost  of  living 
is  mounting  month  by  month.  You  can't  get  along  on  what  you  have  been 
making.    Somehow,  you've  simply  got  to  increase  your  earnings. 

Fortunately  for  you  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  men  have  proved  there 
is  an  unfailing  way  to  do  it.  Train  yourself  for  bigger  work,  leiirn  to  do  come 
one  thing  well  and  employers  will  be 
glad  to  pay  you  real  money  for  your 
special  knowledge. 

You  can  get  the  training  that  will 
prepare  you  for  the  position  you  want 
in  the  work  you  like  best,  whatever  it 
may  be.  You  can  get  it  without  sac- 
rificing a  day  or  a  dollar  from  your 
present  occupation.  You  can  get  it  at 
ftome,  in  spare  time,  through  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools. 
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Hnternational  correspondence  schools 
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you  have  the  same  chance  they  had.  What 
are  you  colng  to  dn  with  it  ?  Can  you  afford 
to  let  a  single  pricclfa.'i  hour  pnvs  without  »t 
least  finding  out  what  the  1,  ('  S.  can  do  for 
you?  Here  is  nil  wi>  »sk— without  cost,  with- 
out obliirstinif  yourself  in  any  way,  ilmply 
mark  and  mail  this  coupon. 
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For  the  consistent  care 
of  your  skjn .' 


Fairy  Soap  is  made  to  take 
f  larticular  care  of  the  skin. 

It  creams  cleansingly  into  the 
[my  pores.  Then  it  soothingly 
creams  out — rinses  off — easily — 
completely — quickly. 

i^  •  With  these  soap-qualities  in 


mind,  buy  several  cakes  of 
Fairy  Soap.  Then  use  "Fairy" 
consistently. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with 
the  gentle  cleansing  purity  of 
Fairy  Soap,  you  have  a  de- 
lightful surprise  awaiting  you. 
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CANADAS  FAMOUS 

^Health  Resort  — 


2  Hours  from  Toronto 


PRESTON  MINERAL  SPRINGS  i.s  a 
health  and  rest  resort  with  baths  oi 
greater  remedial  value  than  the  far-away 
springs  of  Belgium,  France  and  other 
Eiiliopf«ii  countries.  Tiiis  is  fully  tn- 
doi-sed  by  the  analysis  made  by  the  late 
Prof.  Cioft,  the  celebrateii  Canathiiu 
chemist,  of  the  watera  of  the  Hotel  Kress 
main  well  which  is  360  feet  in  depth.  A 
Ictailod  aualj'sis  of  these  heallh-fiiving 
^^  att'is  Ls  given  in  our  FREE  booklet. 
PHYSICIANS,  are  no  longer  r(-quire(i  to 
send  their  patients  abroad  for  tieatment. 
The  most  beneficial  baths  in  existence  can 
be  taken  ai  a  isaving  of  great  expeii.'ie  and 
many   wcaiy   miles  of   travel; 

Dr.  J.    Scott'  Hogg,  a  i-esident   phyisican. 
say.s : 

"I  have  seen  person.^  come  on  Btretchei-s. 
in  wlieeled  rhairs  ani  nn  crutches,  to  go 
away  in  a  few  weeks  happy  and  free  from  disease,  canying  the  articles  which  supported  them  on  their 
arrival.  I  advise  a  sojourn  at  the  Preston  Mineral  Springs  a.s  the  best  tieatmenl  of  any  per.ion  Kutfer- 
ing  from  rheumatism,  gout,  neurasthenia,  gravel,  kidney  and  nervous  troubles.  It  i.s  an  ideal  surroimd- 
ing  for  convalescents." 

LET  THE  PRESTON  MINERAL  SPRINGS  CURE  YOU 

AMUSEiMENT.S— In  the  vicinity  of  Preston  are  numerous  places  of  interest  that  oan  be  reached  by 
fast  electric  cars  and  motors.  Three  miles  to  the  south  is  the  busy  manufacturing  city  of  Gralt,  often 
called  the  "Manchester  of  Canada,"  on  account  of  its  varied  iron  wortes.  Three  m\\eA  eastward  stands 
the  town  of  Hespeler,  with  its  great  woollen  mills.  Midway  between  Pre«ton  and  Hewj>oler  is  "Idylwild," 
a  hiHntiful  rnstic  [r-'iiirking  jviirk.  (iwne<i  by  tht-  (iraii  I  River  Electric  Railway.  Thi'ee  raile-s  Wt^t  (jf 
Pi-eston,  on  the  banks  of  the  Grand  River,  are  the  Petrifying  Springs,  and  six  miles  east  of  Prcstoti  is 
Puslinch  Lake,  where  sailing,  boating  and  fishing  await  the  pleasure-seeker.  By  means  or  fa-^it  electric 
railway,  a  pleasant  outing  can  be  spent  in  the  busy  city  of  Kitchener  and  town  of  Waterloo,  while 
trolley  outings,  in  wp-to-date  Pullman  cars  to  Pari.s,  Bi;intf(trl  mil  Poii  T)over  f.iri  In-  -iiju.MvI  vi:i  (he 
Jjake  Erie  &  Northern  Railway. 

Stay  at  Hotel  Kress 

It  has  all  'modem  hotel  conveniences  an  1 
service,  cheerful,  well-lighte<l,  and  well- 
beated  rooms,  "home-like"  environment,  ex- 
cellent baths,  wide  verandahs,  agreeable 
surroundings  all  combining  to  render  Ho:<l 
Kress  a  most  agreea.ble  abiding  place  both 
for  the  invalid  in  search  of  health  and  the 
seeker  of  ii-st  an !  iilea-^urt.  Hunh-eds  „' 
miles  of  great  gravelled  motor  highways 
radiate  frcsn  Hotel  Kress  through  thi.s 
highly   cultivated   "Garden   of  Canada." 

Write  manag-er  of  Hotel   Kress  for  full 

particulars. 

Rates    from    $17    a    week    up. 
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explained  it  to  herself  why  she  was  not 
more  depressed  than  she  felt  by  reason 
or'  the  announcement.  She  had  ex- 
Dcct-jd  worse  news.  None  knew  better 
than  she  the  quick  pride  of  her  man. 
Yet  he  was  taking  it  well,  gravely, 
bravely.  A  few  years  back  he  would 
have  snapped  his  fingers  at  such  an 
offer,  and  gone  out  to  take  chances.  She 
was  not  really  afraid  of  being  poor. 
For  the  moment  she  thought  more  of 
the  change  in  the  man  than  in  the 
n;oney  situation. 

"I  think  one  ought  to  consider  care- 
fully before  dropping  a  reduced  cer- 
tainty for  a  doubtful  hope,"  she  said. 
"Of  course  it  is  for  you  to  make  the 
decision,  but  you  must  not  let  thoughts 
of  us  influence  you.  We  could  live  en 
the  reduced  salary,  if  we  had  to, 
couldn't  we,  Edith?" 

"Of  course  we  could,"  Edith  replied. 
'•And  then  on?  never  knows  what  it 
might  lead  to,"  said  Mrs.  Barnsley  en- 
couraTinely.  "It  isn't  as  if  you  wera 
an  old  man,  John.  Probably  it  would 
be  just  a  little  temporary  set-back,  and 
presently  we  would  come  up  again.' 

The  maid  in  the  kitchen  called  Edith, 
and  she  left  the  room.  Barnsley  drew 
his  wife  down  to  the  sofa  by  his  side 
and  took  her  hand. 

"Then  you  say  I  am  to  take  it, 
Grace?"  he  asked. 

"I  think  you  should,"  she  replied. 
"Don't  you  think  so?" 

"It  is  a  big  come-down,"  he  said  rue- 
fnllv  "I  was  -disposed  at  first  to  turn 
it  down,  but  there  were  lots  of  things  to 
consider.  It  wasn't  so  much  the  money 
end  that  troubled  me,  though  that  wa? 
=erious  enough.  Something  told  me 
that  my  pride  wouldn't  let  me  take  an 
inferior  position,  and  then  the  whole 
thing  seemed  to  take  another  slant, 
Somlthing  prideful  in  me  answered 
the  first  thought,  and  it  said : 

"  'Tackle  the  job,  and  show  them  that 
-■•ou  can  master  the  grim  facts  of  the 
iome-down  and  the  fifty  odd  years. 
Christie  said  it  was  an  ideal  position 
for  a  young  man,  or  a  man  with  young 
thou-'ht';  about  himself.  I've  muddled 
things.  I  know.  It's  no  use  kicking 
about  Christie  being  put  over  me,  that  s 
-hpre  he  ought  to  bs.  He's  a  hundred 
per  cent,  efficient,  and  I  feel  his  superi- 
ority every  day.  Something  he  said  to 
me  about  a  man  in  middle-life  not  be- 
ing put  to  the  mat  by  outward  circum- 
stances, but  getting  there  because  he 
voluntarily  laid  down,  roused  me.  He 
was  right— right  in  my  case.  I  have 
been  making  too  much  of  the  years,  tak- 
ing things  too  readily  for  granted,  and, 
I  believe  there's  a  big  fight  in  me  >;et. 
foolish  old  man's  egotism,  I  guess. 

"It  is  nothing  of  the  sort,"  she  re- 
plied, "If  you  believe  in  yourself  as 
much  as  we  do — I  believe  in  you — you 
will  win  out  of  this  small  difficulty.  It 
would  be  a  far  greater  humiliation  to 
my  pride  in  you  if  you  resigned  just  be- 
cause of  this  reverse,  than  if  you  held 
on,  and  we  had  to  live  differently,  and 
occupy  a  different  position  than  form- 
erly. We'll  give  you  all  the  help  we  can 
in  the  home  here,  but,  there's  something 
1  want  to  say.  I've  got  to  be  taken  m 
as  financial  partner.  No  more  charge 
accounts,  no  more  random  ordering. 
You  give  me  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
a  month  and  you'll  see  how  things  can 
bs  managed.  It  will  be  like  a  new  be- 
ginning, a  clean,  fresh  start  after 
twenty-five  years  of  married  life.  The 
children  will  back  us  up,  you  11  see. 
They've  been  in  some  ways  a  little  care- 
less and  extravagant  about  money,  but 
that's  our  fault,  not  theirs.  They  are 
really  gritty  children,  and  sacrifice  arid 
effort  will  be  the  greatest  thing  possible 
for  them." 

"I've  been  afraid  that  the  come-down 
would  hurt  them,"  he  said.  "Then- 
standing  in  the  place  will  not  be^  the 
same,  and,  perhaps,  there  will  be  times 
when  thev'll  feel  it." 

"You  don't  know  them,  perhaps,  as 
well  as  I  do,"  his  wife  smiled.  "They 
needed  something  like  this  to  bring  out 
the  best  in  them.  Edith,  of  course,  has 
alwavs  been  reliable." 

"What  about  her  and  Richard  Chip- 
perfield?"   he   asked   suddenly. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  answered.  "Prob- 
ably it  was  more  the  talk  of  the  plac2 
.than    anything    else.      Of    course    she 
never  speaks  about  such  matters. 
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DEAFNESS      IS      MISERY 

I  know  because  Iwas  Deaf  anJ  had  Head  Nolsen 
for  over  30  years.  My  invisible  Anticeptic  Ear 
Drum!  restored  my  hearing  and  stopped  Head  Noises, 
and  will  do  ii  (or  you.  They  are  Tiny  Megaphones. 
Cannot  be  teen  when  worn.  Effective  when  Cfeafnesa 
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statement  of  how  1  recovered  my  hearing. 
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"I  don't  sie  him  round  here  as  ,ni,uch 
as  he  used  to  be,"  he  said. 

"No,  he  very  rarely  conies,"  she  re- 
plied. 

"I've  noticed  the  change  in  him  since 
Christie  came  more  than  in  anyone  else 
in  town,"  he  observed.  "He  fawns  on 
Christie  every  chance  he  gets,  and  in- 
stead of  the  old  affability  he  used  to  dis- 
play toward  rae  there  is  something  in 
his  manner  that  implies  I'm  net  what  I 
used  to  be.  Perhaps  I'm  unduly  sensi- 
tive. Do  you  think  Edith  takes  notice 
or  cares?" 

"It  wou'd  ba  hard  to  say,"  the  wife 
replied.  "She  doesn't  wear  her  heart 
on  her  sleeve,  and  you  may  trust  her  to 
look  after  her  own  dignity  w'hen  it's 
necessary.  Perhaps  Richard  assumed 
too  much." 

"Then  I  am  to  say  that  I'll  take  the 
place?"  he  concluded.  And  there  the 
discussion  ended. 

"I've  thought  your  offer  over,"  he 
said  next  day  to  Christie.  "I'm 
oblig3d  to  you  for  it,  and  would  like  to 
accept." 

"Good!"  said  Christie.  "I  had  a  sort 
of  notion  you  might.  Now  about — " 
And  without  further  observation  on  the 
personal  matter,  they  plunged  into 
work. 

CHAPTER  IV 

EDITH  chose  a  time  of  the  day  when 
she  knew  her  father  would  be  away 
from  the  office  on  a  trip  to  one  of  the 
more  distant  mines.  She  was  shown  in- 
to the  private  office  of  Mr.  Christie. 
Presently  he  came  bustling  in  through 
the  private  side  door.  He  saw  a  small, 
neatly  figured  girl  awaiting  him.  She 
was  dressed  very  trimly,  skirt  and 
blouse  and  tie  all  very  becoming  in  a 
quiet,  rather  stylish  way.  He  had  a 
swift  impression  that  she  looked  a  nice, 
sensible  kind  of  a  girl,  despite  her 
prettiness.  He  decided  in  his  own  mind 
as  he  gave  her  a  stiffish  little  bow  that 
she  would  produce  a  book  and  pencil, 
proceed  to  explain  that  the  minister's 
gown  was  worn  out,  and  that  really  he 
mui^t  have  a  new  one,  or  that  a  testi- 
monial was  to  be  presented  to  the  most 
worthy  organist,  and  would  Mr.  Chris- 
lie  piease — and  so  forth.  He  was  fig- 
xiring  on  how  much  it  would  cost  to  get 
rid  of  her  nicely. 

"I  called  in  reference  to  your  adver- 
tisement for  typist  and  stenographer," 
she  began.  Then,  she  was  not  on  blessed 
fharity  bent.  The  smile  vanished  from 
his  face  and  he  was  the  business  man, 
the  live  wire  person,  the  efficiency  ex- 
pert, on  his  guard  lest  errant  sym- 
pathies would  permit  something  to  be 
put  over  on  him. 

"Yes,"  he  said  shortly,  dropping  into 
a  chair.  She  was  not  a  girl,  but  a 
candidate  cog  in  the  machine.  It  was 
strict  business  from  now  on.  "I  had 
the  noticn  of  a  man  in  mind." 

"I  think  I  am  competent,"  she  ad- 
vanced, in  her  quiet  way. 

"Kxperienced?"  he  asked  gruffly. 

"If  you  mean  have  I  held  a  position 
before — No,"  she  replied.  "I  am  quali- 
fied though.  Here  are  my  certificates 
from  the  Business  College  at — " 

"Don't  want  to  see  them,"  he  inter- 
rupted her  intention  to  hand  to  him  a 
beribboned  roll.  "Certificates  are  about 
the  most  misleading  things  in  the  world. 
I've  had  more  diploma'd  and  certifi- 
cated noodles  apply  to  me  for  positions 
than  any  other  kind." 

She  looked  somewhat  indignant,  as 
if  he  had  included  her  among  the 
noodles. 

"Efficieney  would  suggest  a  practical 
test,"  she  fired  back  at  him.  He  looked 
up  sharply,  as  if  something  had  stung 
the    least   bit.      She   didn't   look    like   a 


The  Lecturer  at  Liir^e 

Continued  from  page  14 


Thi.s  last  was  a  great  error.  The  au- 
dience for  want  of  guidance  remained 
very  silent  and  decorous,  and  well  be- 
haved during  my  talk.  Then,  some- 
how, at  the  end,  while  somebody  was 
moving  thanks,  the  chairman  discover- 
ed his  error.  So  he  tried  to  make  it 
good.  Just  as  the  audience  were  get- 
ting up  to  put  on  their  wraps,  he  rose 
and  knocked  on  his  desk  and  said.- 


"Just  a  minute,  please,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  just  a  minute.  I  have  just 
found  out — I  should  have  known  it 
sooner,  but  I  was  late  in  coming  to  this 
meeting — that  the  speaker  who  has 
just  addressed  you  has  done  no  in  be- 
half of  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund.  I 
understand  that  he  is  a  well-known 
Canadian  humorist  (ha!  ha!)  and  I 
afn    sure    that    we    have    aH    beea    ;m- 


hit-back  kind  of  girl,  but  those  cool 
grey  eyes  had  a  kind  of  fighting  look 
in  them,  not  peppery  or  gingery,  but 
more  of  the  steel  rapier  order.  She  was 
a  girl,  he  guessed,  who  could  hold  her 
own  should  the  necessity  arise.  There- 
fore he  was  interested. 

"There's  a  pad,  hei-e's  a  pencil,"  he 
said,  indicating  the  articles.  "Ready?" 
She  nodded,-  and  he  fired  off  a  letter  at  \ 
her  at  a  rate  his  conscience  rebuked  him  , 
for,  but  she  stood  the  gaff  all  right,  to  i 
his  surprise,  without  any  request  for  ! 
mercy. 

"There's  a  machine."     He  pointed  to    \ 
a    typewriter.      She    went    to    it,    and 
typed  the  letter  expeditiously  under  his 
eyes,    handing  the   product   for  his   in- 
pcction. 

He    ran    his    eyes    over    it   carefullv, 
hunting  for  slips.     It  had  been  a  mail-    | 
ciously  crafty  letter,  with  "there"  and    ' 
"their"  and  "receive"  and  "achieve"  in,  ' 
it.     She  had  come  out  all  right,  though, 
punctuated   properly,   spaced   and   mar- 
gined neatly,  and  had  a  clear  notion  as 
to  style.     He  sniffed  and  laid  the  sheet 
down. 

"Deaf?"  he  inquired  in  machine-gun 
fashion.  One  of  his  grievances  was 
that  the  modern  typewriting  girl  has 
her  hair  skilfully  arranged  over  her 
ears  so  as  to  screen  them  usefully. 
He  detested  the  "What's  that,  Mr. 
Christie?"  drawled  in  professionally 
languid  manner  as  he  did  the  devil. 

"Not  at  all,"  she  replied.  He  noticed 
that  her  hair,  quite  pretty  brown  hair, 
was  swept  back  from  her  temples  above 
her  ears.     She  had  neat  little  ears  too. 

"Chew  gum?"  he  demanded  inquisi- 
torially. 

"No."  The  reply  was  serious  and 
emphatic. 

"Spell?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  with  great  con- 
fidence. 

"Salary  you  think  ycu  ought  to  get?" 
ho  wanted  to  know. 

"Eighty  dollars  a  month  to  begin 
with,"  she  replied,  her  heart  beating 
violently  at  thought  of  her  rapacity. 

"I  can  get  my  pick  of  the  office  full 
for  half  the  money,"  he  said. 

"Deaf,  gum  chewers,  bad  spellers 
probably,"  she  i-etorted  gravely.  Yes, 
she  was  a  girl  who  did  credit  to  her  grey 
eyes. 

"You  can  keep  your  tongue  still?" 
he  asked  rather  rudely  it  seemed. 

"I  think  so,"  she  said  with  the  faint- 
est fi'cker  of  a  smile. 

"What  I  mean  is  that  some  steno- 
graphers have  the  impression  that  office 
business  is  a  suitable  theme  for  conver- 
sation among  their  friends.  My 
stenographer  is  a  confidential  employee, 
and  a  girl  who  must  yap  "he  re- 
marked. 

"I  never  yap,"  she  interrupted  quite 
agreeably. 

"I  didn't  mean  that,"  he  explained 
half  apologetically.  "Slipped  out.  You 
understand  that  what  transpires  here 
must  not  be  carted  outside." 

"I  understand,"  she  said. 

Then  he  took  a  good  look  at  her.  It 
was,  a  very  impersonal  look,  and  she 
did  not  in  the  least  resent  it;  she  was 
a  stenographer  and  not  a  woman. 

"You  can  try  it,"  he  replied.  "There's 
your  private'  room  through  that  door. 
It  will  be  exclusively  yours.  I  object 
to  social  callers,  and  we  do  not  serve 
afternoon  tea.  'The  office  staff  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  your  work,  and  you 
will  have  nothing  to  <lo  with  theirs.  I 
shall  pay  you  eighty  a  month,  probably 
you  will  never  get  any  more,  but — 
we  pay  according  to  value.  When  can 
you  start?" 

"Now,"  she  replied. 

To  be  Continued. 
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'  Don't  say  you  can't  improve  your  complex- 
ion! You  can.  But  you've  got  to  liven  up  your 
cxfcuXaixon.  Beauty  is  simply  a  reflection  of 
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A  Bottle  of  Lea  &  Perrins'" 

equals  a  shelf  full  of  Spices 


I! 


EA  &  PERRINS'  Sauce  is  a  combination  of 
spices,  so  carefully  and  cleverly  blended  that 
a  bottle  of  Lea  &  Perrins'  Sauce  equals  in  results 
an  entire  shelf  full  of  various  seasoning's.  Season- 
ing with  Lea  &  Perrins'  eliminates  uncertainty — 
saves  troujjle — and  helps  you  to  be  sure  of  the  best 
results. 

The  addition- of  Lea  &  Perrins' Sauce  makes  the  plainest 
meals  interesting-  by  bringing  out  the  natural  flavor  of  the 
food  itself. 

Lea  &  Perrins'  Sauce  added  to  soup,  stew,  cheese  in  any 
form,  gravy,  fish — gives  ail  dishes  a  new  and  fascinating^ 
flavor.  Lea  &  Perrins'  is  as  indispensable  in  the  kitchen 
as.  salt;. 

Canadian  grocers  sell 
Lea  &  Perrins'  Sature, 


If  you  want  the  original  Worcestershire  Sauce — just  say 
"  Lea  &  Perrins'." 


HAROLD  SEDDOS, 

Special  Ageni 
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MONTREAL,  Que. 
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"  Order  Some  More 
Quick  Puddings,  Mother" 

Johnny  always  keeps  an  eye  on  the  supply  of 
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mensely  amused  (ha!  ha!).  He  is 
pivinK  his  delightful  talks  (ha!  ha!) 
though  I  didn't  know  this  till  just  this 
minute — for  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund, 
and  he  is  giving  his  services  for  no- 
thing. I  am  sure  when  we  realize  this, 
we  shall  all  feel  that  it  has  been  we'l 
worth  while  to  come.  I  am  only  sorry 
that  we  didn't  have  a  better  turn-out  to- 
night. But  I  can  assure  the  speaker 
that  if  he  will  come  to  Burlington  again, 
we  shall  guarantee  him  a  capacity  au- 
dience. And  may  I  say,  that  if  there  are 
any  members  of  this  association  who 
have  not  paid  their  dollar  this  season, 
they  can  give  it  cither  to  my.self  or  to 
Mr.  Whittan,  as  they  pass  out." 


His  Majesty's  Well- 
Beloved 
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ed  to  have  lost  count  of  their  manners. 
They  were  either  too  wrathful  or  too 
much  taken  aback  to  speak.  Mistress 
Euphrosine,  with  her  nose  in  the  air, 
was  preparing  to  sail  majestically  out 
of  the  room. 

MR.  BETTERTON  then  stepped  in. 
He  threw  down  his  hat  and  play- 
fully made  pretence  to  intercept  Mis- 
tress Euphrosine. 

"Sister,  I  do  entreat  you,"  he  said 
with  mock  concern,  "do  not  carry  your 
well-shaped  nose  so  high.  The  scent  of 
Heaven  will  not  reach  vour  nostrils,  trv 
how  yoti  may.  .  .  .  'Tis  more  likely 
that  you  will  smell  the  brimstone  which 
clings  to  my  perruque." 

And  before  Mistress  Euphrosine  had 
time  to  think  of  a  retort,  he  had  turned 
to  her  Ladyship  with  that  gentle  air 
of  deference  which  became  him  so  well. 
"How  comes  it,"  he  asked,  "that  I 
have  the  privilege  of  meeting  your 
Ladyship  here?" 

"A  mere  accident,  Sir,"  my  Lord 
Stour  interposed,  somewhat  high-hand- 
edly I  thought.  "Her  Ladyship,  fear- 
ing to  be  molested  by  the  crowd,  came 
to  meet  Lord  Douglas  here." 

"I  understand,"  murmured  Mr.  Bet- 
terton.  And  I  who  knew  him  so  well, 
realized  that  just  for  the  moment  he 
understood  nothing  save  that  he  was  in 
the  presence  of  this  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful Woman  who  had  enchained  his 
fancy.  He  stood  like  one  transfixed, 
his  eyes  fastened  almost  in  wonder- 
ment upon  the  graceful  Apparition  be- 
fore him.  I  should  not  be  exaggerating, 
fair  Mistress,  if  I  said  that  he  seemed 
literally  to  be  drinking  in  every  line  of 
her  dainty  Figure;  the  straight,  white 
throat,  the  damask  cheek  and  soft,  fair 
hair,  slightly  disarranged.  He  had  cf  a 
truth  lost  consciousness  of  his  sur- 
roundings, and  this  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  apparently  set  my  Lord  Stour's 
nerves  on  edge;  for  anon  he  said  with 
evident  irritation  and  a  total  disregard 
both  of  polite  usage  and  of  truth,  since 
of  course  he  knew  quite  well  to  whom 
he  was  speaking: 

"I  did  not  catch  your  name.  Sir; 
though  you  seem  acquainted  with  her 
Ladyship." 

He  had  to  repeat  the  query  twice, 
and  with  haughty  impatience,  before 
Mr.  Betterton  descended  from  the 
clouds  in  order  to  reply. 

"My  name  is  Betterton,  Sir,"  he  said, 
no  less  curtlv  than  my  lord. 

"Betterton?  Ah,  yes!"  his  Lordship 
went  on,  with  what  I  thought  was 
studied  insolence,  seeing  that  he  was 
addressing  one  of  the  most  famous  men 
in  England.  "I  have  heard  the  name 
before.  .  .  .  but  where,  I  cannot  re- 
member. .  .  Let  me  see,  you  are.  .  .  ?" 
"An  Actor,  Sir,"  Mr.  Betterton  gave 
haughty  answer.  "Therefore  an  artist, 
even  though  an  humble  one;  but  still 
a  World  contained  in  one  man." 

Then  his  manner  changed,  the  stiff- 
ness and  pride  went  out  of  it  and  he 
added  in  his  more  habitual  mode  of 
good-natured  banter,  whilst  pointing  in 
the  direction  of  Mistress  Euphrosine: 
"That,  however,  is  not,  I  imagine,  the 
opinion  which  my  worthy  Sister — a 
pious  lady.  Sir — hath  of  my  talents. 
She  only  concedes  me  a  Soul  when  she 
gloats  over  the  idea  that  it  shall  be 
damned." 
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"You  are  insolent!"  quoth  Mistress 
Euphrosine,  as  she  stalked  majestically 
to  the  door.  "And  I'll  not  stay  longer 
to  hear  you  blaspheme." 

Even  so,  her  Brother's  lightly  mock- 
ing ripple  of  laughter  pursued  her 
along  the  course  of  her  dignified  exit 
through  the  door. 

"Nay,  dear  Sister,"  he  said.  "Why 
not  stay  and  tell  these  noble  Gentlemen 
your  doubts  as  to  which  half  of  me  'n 
the  hereafter  will  be  stoking  the  fires  of 
hell  and  which  half  be  wriggling  in  the 
flames?"  Then  he  added,  turning 
gaily  once  more  to  the  visitors  as  Mis- 
tress Euphrosine  finally  departed  and 
banged  the  door  to  behind  her:  "Mis- 
tress Baggs,  Sir,  is  much  troubled  that 
she  cannot  quite  cannot  make  up  her 
mind  how  much  of  me  is  Devil  and  how 
much  a  lost  Soul." 

"Of  a  surety,  Sir,"  retorted  Lord 
Douglas,  with  the  same  tone  of  mali- 
cious spite  wherewith  he  had  originally 
spoken  of  Mr.  Betterton,  "every  Gentle- 
men is  bound  to  share  your  worthy 
Sister's  doubts  on  that  point  .  .  .  and  as 
to  whether  your  right  hand  or  your 
sharp  tongue  will  fizzle  first  down  be- 
low." 

THERE  was  a  moment's  silence  in  the 
room — oh !  the  mere  fraction  of  a 
secondT— whilst  I,  who  knew  every  line 
of  Mr."  Bettevton's  face,  saw  the  quick 
flash  of  anger  which  darted  from  his 
eyes  at  the  insolent  speech.  Lady  Bar- 
bara too  had  made  an  instinctive  move- 
ment, whether  towards  him  in  protec- 
tion or  towards  her  Brother  in  re- 
proach, I  could  not  say.  Certain  it  is 
that  that  movement  chased  away  in  ono 
instant  Mr.  Betterton's  flaming  wrath. 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  retorted 
with  quiet  mockery: 

"Your  Lordship,  I  feel  sure,  will  be 
able  to  have  those  doubts  set  at  rest 
presently.  I  understand  that  vast  in- 
telligence will  be  granted  to  Gentlemen 
— down  there." 

At  once  my  Lord's  hand  went  to  his 
sword. 

"Insolent! "     he     muttered;     and 

my  Lord  Stour  immediately  stepped  to 
his  friend's  side. 

Like  the  Fleet  Street  crowd  awhile 
ago,  these  two  Gentlemen  meant  mis- 
chief. For  some  reason,  which  was  net 
far  to  seek,  they  were  on  the  verge  of  a 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Betterton — nay!  I 
believe  that  they  meant  to  provoke  him 
into  one.  In  wordy  warfare,  however, 
they  did  not  stand  much  chance  against 
the  great  Actor's  caustic  wit,  and  no 
doubt  their  sense  of  impotence  made 
them  all  the  more  wrathful  and  quarrel- 
some. 

Mr.  Baggs,  of  course,  servile  and  ob 
sequious  as  was  his  wont,  was  ready 
enough  to  interpose.  A  quarrel  inside 
his  house,  between  valued  Clients  and 
his  detested  Brother-in-law,  was  not  at 
all  to  his  liking. 

"My  Lords  ..."  he  mumbled  half-in- 
coherently,  "I  implore  you  ...  do  not 
heed  him  ...  he  ...  " 

His  futile  attempts  at  conciliation 
tickled  Mr.  Betterton's  sense  of  humour. 
The  last  vestige  of  his  anger  vanished 
in  a  mocking  smile. 

"Nay,  good  Master  Theophilus,"  he 
said  coolly,  "prithee  do  not  interfere 
between  me  and  the  wrath  of  these  two 
Gentlemen.  Attend  to  thine  own  affairs 
.  .  .  and  to  thine  own  conspiracies,"  he 
added — spoke  suddenly  under  Mr. 
Baggs'  very  nose,  so  that  the  latter  gave 
a  jump  and  involuntarily  gasped: 

"Conspiracies?  .  .  .  What — what  the 
devil  do  you  mean,  Sir,  by  conspira- 
cies?" 

"Oh,  nothing — nothing — my  good 
friend,"  replied  Mr.  Betterton  lightly. 
"But  when  I  see  two  hot-headed  young 
Cavaliers  in  close  conversation  with  a 
seedy  Lawyer,  I  know  that  somewhere 
in  the  pocket  of  one  of  them  there  is  a 
bit  of  handwriting  that  may  send  the 
lot  of  them  to  the  Tower  first  and  to — 
well ! — to    Heaven  afterwards." 


MY  heart  was  in  my  mouth  all  the 
time  that  he  spoke.  Of  course  he 
could  not  know  how  near  the  truth  he 
was,  and  I  firmly  belive  that  his  banter 
was  a  mere  Arrow  shot  into  the  air; 
but  even  so  it  grazed  these  noble  Lords' 
equanimity.  Lord  Douglas  had  become 
very  pale,  and  my  Lord  Stour  looked 
troubled,  or  was  it  my  fancy?     But  I 


am  sure  that  her  Ladyship's  blue  eyes 
rested  on  Mr.  Betterton  with  a  curious, 
searching  gaze.  She  too  wondered  how 
much  knowledge  of  the  truth  lay  behind 
his  easy, sarcasm.  j 

Then    Lord    Douglas    broke     into    a  1 
laugh.  j 

"There,  for  once.  Sir  Actor,"  he  said  ' 
lightly,  "your   perspicacity  is  at  fault. 
My  Lord  the  Earl  of  Stour  and  I  came 
to    consult    your    Brother-in-law    on    a 
matter  of  business." 

"And,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Betterton  with  , 
mock  concern,  "I  am  detaining  you  with  i 
my  foolish  talk.  I  pray  you,  Gentlemen, 
take  no  further  heed  of  me.  Time  treads 
hard  on  your  aristocratic  heels,  whilst 
it  i§  the  slave  of  a  poor,  shiftless 
Actor  like  myself." 

"Yes,  yes,"  once  more  interposed  the 
mealy-mouthed '  Mr.  Baggs.  "I  pray 
you,  my  Lords — your  Ladyship — to 
come  to  my  inner  office " 

There  was  a  general  movement 
amongst  the  eompan^,  during  which  I 
distinctly  heard  Lord  Douglas  Wych- 
vvcode  whisper  to  my    Lord  Stour: 

"Can  you  wonder  that  I  always  long 
to  lay  h  stick  across  that  man's  should- 
ers? His  every  word  sounds  like  in- 
solence .  .  .  And  he  has  dared  to  make 
love  to  Barbara  ..." 

Her  Ladyship,  however,  seemed  loth 
to  linger.  The  hour  of  a  truth  was  get- 
ting late. 

"Father  will  be  anxious,"  she  said. 
"I  have  stayed  out  over  long." 

"Are  the  streets  safe,  I  wonder?" 
my  Lord   Stour  remarked. 

"Perfectly,"  broke  in  Mr.  Betterton. 
"And  if  her  Ladyship  will  allow  me. 
I  will  conduct  her  to  her  chair." 

Again  my  Lord  Stour  flashed  out 
angrily,  and  once  more  the  brooding 
quarrel  threatened  to  burst  the  bounds 
of  conventional  intercourse.  This  time 
the  Lady  Barbara  herself  interposed. 

"I  pray  you,  good  my  Lord,"  she  said, 
"do  not  interfere.  Mr.  Betterton  and  I 
are  old  friends.  By  your  leave,  he 
shall  conduct  me  to  my  chair.  Do  we  not 
owe  it  to  him,"  she  added  gaily,  "fiat 
the  streets  arc  quiet  enough  to  enab'e 
us  all  to  get  home  in  peace?" 

Then  she  turned  to  Mr.  Betterton  and 
said  gently: 

"If  you  would  be  so  kind.  Sir — my 
men  are  close  by — I  should  be  gratefu' 
if  you  will  tell  them  to  bring  my  chair 
along." 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him  and  he 
bowed  low  and  kissed  the  tips  of  her 
fingers.     Then  he  went. 

VI 

LORD  DOUGLAS'  spiteful  glance  fol- 
lowed the  distinguished  Actor's  re- 
treating figure  until  the  door  had  closed 
upon  him.     Then  he  said  drily: 

"Perhaps  you  are  right.  Babs.  He 
may  as  well  fetch  your  chair.  It  is 
raining  hard  and  one  Lacquey  is  as 
good  as  another." 

He  turned  to  Mr.  Baggs,  who,  stand- 
ing first  on  one  leg  and  then  on  another 
presented  a  truly  pitiable  snectacle  of 
servility  and  unmanliness.  I  think  ho 
had  just  come  to  realize  that  I  had  been 
in  the  room  behind  the  screen  all  the 
while,  and  that  my  presence  would  be 
unwelcome  to  their  Lordships  if  they 
knew  that  I  had  overheard  all  ther 
conversation.  Certain  it  is  that  I  saw 
him  give  a  quick  glance  in  my  direc- 
tion, and  then  he  became  even  more 
fussy  and  snivelling  than  before. 

"In  my  inner  office,"  he  murmured. 
"I  pray  you  to  honour  me,  my  I>ords 
...  A  glass  of  wine,  perhaps  .  .  until 
the  copies  are  finished.  I  should  be  so 
proud  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  we  should  b? 
quite  undisturbed  .  .  .  whereas  here  .  .  . 
I  only  regret  ..." 

I  despised  him  for  all  that  grovelling, 
and  so  did  the  Gentlemen,  I  make  no 
doubt.  Nevertheless  they  were  ready 
to  follow  him. 

"We  must  wait  somewhere,"  Lord 
Douglas  said  curtly. 

"And  I  should  be  glad  of  a  glasB  of 
wine." 

Lady  Barbara  was  standing  in  the 
window  recess,  waiting  for  her  chair. 
She  insisted  on  mv  Lord  Stour  going 
with  her  Brother  into  the  inner  room. 
ITndoubtedly  she  did  not  wish  either  of 
them  to  meet  Mr.  Betterton  again. 

"I  promise  you."  she  said  with  qu'et 
determination,    "that    I'll    not    stop    to 
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ipcak  with  him.  I'll  watch  through  the 
window  until  my  Men  bring  the  chair; 
:]A'.n  I  will  go  down  at  once." 

"But "  protested  his  Lordship. 

"I  entreat  you  to  go,  my  Lord,"  she 
reiterated  tartly.  "And  you  too, 
Douglas.  My  temper  is  on  edge,  and  if 
I  am  not  left  to  myself  for  a  few  mo- 
ments I  shall  have  an  attack  of  nerves." 
She  certainly  spoke  with  unwonted 
sharpness.  ,  Thus  commanded,  it  would 
have  been  churlish  to  disobey.  The 
young  Gentlemen,  after  a  second  or  two 
longer  of  hesitation,  finally  followed 
Mr.   Baggs  out  of  the  room. 

Now,  I  could  not  see  the  Lady  Bar- 
bara, for  she  was  ensconced  in  a  win- 
(iow-recess,  just  as  I  was;  but  I  heard 
lier  give  a  loud  sigh  of  impatience. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  her  nerves 
had  been  jarred.  Small  wonder,  seeing 
all  that  she  had  gone  through — the 
noise  and  rioting  in  the  streets,  her 
terror  and  her  flight;  her  unexpected 
meeting  with  her  lover;  then  the  ad- 
vent of  Mr.  Betterton  and  that  brooding 
quarrel  between  him  and  the  two  Gentle- 
men, which  threatened  to  break  through 
at  any  moment. 

The  next  minute  I  saw  her  Ladyship's 
chair  brought  to  a  halt  down  below, 
and  she  crossed  the  line  of  my  vision 
between  the  window  and  the  sofa, 
where  she  had  left  her  cloak.  She  pick- 
ed it  up  and  was  about  to  wrap  it  round 
her  shoulders,  when  the  door  was  flung 
open  and  Mr.  Betterton  came  in.  He 
gave  a  quick  glance  round  the  room 
and  saw  that  the  Lady  Barbara  was 
r.lone — or  so  he  thought,  for  of  cours^ 
he  did  not  see  me.  He  carefully  closed 
the  door  behind  him  and  came  quickly 
forward,  ostensibly  to  help  her  Lady- 
ship on  with  her  cloak. 

"It  is  kind  of  you.  Sir,  thus  to  wait 
on  me,"  she  said  coldly.  "May  I  cla^m 
your  arm  to  conduct  me  to  my  chair?" 
She  was  standing  close  in  front  of 
him  just  then,  with  her  back  to  him  and 
her  hand;-,  raised  up  to  her  shoulders 
in  order  to  receive  her  cloak,  which  he 
had  somewhat  roughly  snatched  out  of 
her  grasp. 

"My  arm?"  he  riposted  with  a  vibrat- 
ing note  of  passion  in  his  mellow  voice. 
"My  life,  myself,  are  all  at  your  Lady- 
ship's service.  But  will  not  you  wait 
one  little  moment  and  say  one  kind  word 
to  the  poor  Actor  whose  art  is  the  de- 
light of  Kings  and  whose  Person  is  the 
butt  of  every  Coxcomb  who  calls  himself 
a  Gentleman?" 

He  flung  the  cloak  upon  a  chair  and 
tried  to  take  her  hand,  which  however, 
she  quickly  withdrew,  and  then  turned, 
not  unkindly,  to  face  him. 

"My  Brother  is  hasty.  Sir,"  she  said 
more  gently.  "He  has  many  prejudices 
which  no  doubt  time  and  expsrience  of 
life  will  mend.  As  for  me,"  she  added 
lightly,  "I  am  quite  ready  to  extend  the 
hand  of  friendship  not  only  to  the 
Artist  but  to  the  Man." 

CHE  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  Then, 
'^  fls  he  did  not  take  it,  but  stood  there 
looking  at  her  with  that  hungry,  pas- 
sionate look  which  revealed  the  depth 
of  his  admiration  for  her,  she  cont'n- 
.ued  with  a  bantering  tone  of  reproich: 

"You  will  not  take  my  hand.  Sir?" 

"No,"  he  replied  curtly. 

"But  I  am  offering  you  my  friend- 
ship," she  went  on,  with  a  quick,  nervy 
little  laugh ;  for  she  was  woman  enough 
believe  me,  to  understand  his  look. 

"Friendship  between  Man  and 
Woman  is  impossible,"  he  sad  in  a 
strange,  hoarse  voice  which  I  scarce 
recognized  as  his. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  retorted 
with  a  sudden  stiffening  of  her  figure 
and  a  haughty  glance  which  he,  of  a 
truth,  should  have  known  boded  no  good 
for  his  suit. 

"I  mean,"  he  replied,  "that  between 
a  Man  and  a  Woman,  who  are  both 
young  and  both  endowed  with  heart  and 
soul  and  temperament,  there  may  be 
enmity  or  love,  hatred  or  passion;  but 
friendship  never." 

"You  talk  vaguely.  Sir,"  she  rejoin- 
ed coldly.  "I  pray  you,  give  me  my 
cloak." 

"Not,"  he  retorted,  "before  I  have 
caused  your  Ladyship  to  cast  one  short 
glance  back  over  the  past  few  months." 

"With  what  purpose,  I  pray  you?" 

"So  that  you  might  recognize  as  you 
gaze    along,   their   vista    the    man    who 
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since   he   fii-st   beheld    you   hath    madly 
worshipped  you." 

She  stood  before  him,  still  facing  him, 
tall  and  of  truth  divinely  fair.  Nay! 
this  no  one  could  gainsay.  For  the 
moment  I  found  it  in  my  heart  to  sym- 
pathize with  his  infatuation.  You, 
dear  Mistress,  were  not  there  to  show 
him  how  much  lovelier  still  a  woman 
could  be,  and  the  Lady  Barbara  had  all 
the  subtle  flavour,  too,  of  forbidden 
fruit.  Mr.  Bctterton  sank  on  one  knee 
before  her;  his  mellow  voice  sounded 
exquisitely  tender  and  caressing.  Oh! 
had  I  been  a  Woman,  how  gladly  would 
I  have  listened  to  his  words.  There 
never  was  such  a  voice  as  that  of  Mr. 
Betterton.  No  wonder  that  he  can  sway 
the  hearts  of  thousands  by  its  Mage; 
no  wonder  that  thousands  remain  en- 
tranced while  he  speaks.  Now,  I  assure 
You,  Mistress,  that  tears  gathered  inmy 
eyes,  there  was  such  true  passion,  such 
depth  of  faeimg,  in  his  tone'.  But  Lady 
Barbara's  heart  was  not  touched.  In 
truth,  she  loved  another  man,  and  her 
whole  outlook  on  life  and  men  was  dis- 
torted by  the  environment  amidst  which 
?he  had  been  brought  up. 

The  exquisite,  insinuating  voice  with 
its  note  of  tender  appeal  only  aroused 
her  contempt.  She  jumped  to  her  feet 
with  an  angry  exclamation.  What  she 
said,  I  do  not  quite  remember;  but  it 
<,vas  a  remark  which  must  have  st':ng 
him  to  the  quick,  for  I  can  assure  you, 
dear  Mistress,  that  Mr.  Betterton's 
pride  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  th' 
greatest  Nobleman  in  the  land.  But 
all  that  he  did  say  was: 

"Nay,  Madam;  an  Artist's  love  is  not 
an  insult,  even  to  a  Queen." 

"Possibly,  Sir,"  she  riposted  coldly. 
"But  I  at  least  cannot  listen  to  you.  So 
I  pray  you  let  me  rejoin  my  servants." 

"And  I  pray  you,"  he  pleaded,  with- 
out rising,  "humbly  on  my  knees,  to 
hear  me  just  this  once!" 

SHE  protested,  and  would  have  le"t 
him  there,  kneeling,  while  she  ran 
out  of  the  room:  but  he  had  ou-ceedfd  in 
getting  hold  of  her  hand  and  was  cling- 
ing to  it  with  both  his  own,  whilst  from 
his  lips  there  c.t>i3  a  torrent  of  nassion- 
ate  ple^iding  such  as  I  could  not  have 
thought  any  Woman  capable  of  resist- 
ing for  long. 

"I  am  not  a  young  Dandy,"  he  urged; 
"nor  yet  a  lank-haired,  crazy  Poet  who 
grows  hysterical  over  a  woman's  eve- 
b"ow.  I  am  a  man,  and  an  Artist,  rich 
with  .^n  inheritance  such  as  even  you" 
Ancestors  would  have  envied  me.  Mine 
inheritance  is  the  mind  and  memory 
of  cuUured  England  and  a  Nirre  wh'ch 
by  tr'ns  Art  I  have  rendered  i^imortal." 

"I  honour  your  genius.  Sir."  she  re- 
joined coolly;  "and  because  of  it,  I  try 
to  excuse  your  folly." 

"Nay!"  he  continued  with  passionate 
insistence.  "There  are  passions  so 
sweet  that  they  excuse  all  the  follies 
they  provoke.  Oh !  I  prav  you  listen 
...  I  have  waited  in  s'lence  for  months 
n'-t  daring  to  anproach  you.  You  seem- 
ed immeasurably  above  me.  as  distant 
as  the  Stars;  but  whilst  I,  poor  and 
lowly-born,  waited  and  wor.shipried 
silently,  success  forged  for  me  a  na-ne, 
Fo  covered  with  Glory  that  I  dare  at 
last  place  it  at  your  feet." 

"I  am  touched.  Sir.  and  honour?d,  I 
a?pure  ycu."  she  said  somewhrt  'm- 
natiently.  "But  a'l  th's  is  naugh*^^  but 
folly,  and  reason  should  teach  you  that 
the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Sidbury 
can  be  nothing  to  you." 

But  by  thi.s  time  it  was  evident  that 
the  great  and  distinguished  Actor  had 
allowed  his  folly  to  conquer  his  reason. 
I  closed  my  eyes,  for  I  could  not  bear  to 
see  a  man  whom  I  so  greatly  respected 
kneeling  in  such  abject  humiliation  be- 
fore a  Woman  who  had  nothing  for 
him  but  disdain.  Ah!  Women  can  be 
very  cruel  when  they  do  not  love.  In 
truth.  Ladv  Barbara,  with  all  her  rank 
and  wealth,  could  not  really  have  felt 
contempt  for  a  Man  who-^i  the  King 
himself  and  the  highest  in  the  land 
delighted  to  honour;  yet  I  assure  you, 
Mistress,  that  some  of  the  things  she 
said  made  me  blush  for  the  sake  of  the 
high-minded  man  who  honours  me  with 
his  friendship, 

"Short  of  reason.  Sir,"  she  said,  W'th 
unmeasured  hauteur  at  one  time  "I 
pray  you  recall  your  far-famed  sense  of 
rumour.     I.«t  it  show  you  Thomas  Bet- 


'>,erton,  the  son  of  a  scullion,  asking  the 
hand  of  the  Lady  Barbara  Wychwoode 
in  marriage." 

T^HIS  was  meant  for  a  slap  in  the 
J-  face,  and  was  naught  but  a  studied 
insult;  for  we  all  know  that  the  story 
if  Mr.  Betterton's  father  having  been 
a  menial  is  utterly  without  foundation. 
But  I  assure  you  that  by  this  fme  he 
was  blind  and  deaf  to  all  save  to  the 
insistent  call  of  his  own  overwhelming 
passion.  He  did  not  resent  the  in=ult 
as  I  thought  he  would  do;  but  merely 
rejoined  fervently: 

"I  strive  to  conjure  the  picture;  but 
only  see  Tom  Betterton,  the  world- 
famed  Artist,  wooing  the  woman  he 
loves." 

But  what  need  is  there  for  me  to  re- 
capitulate here  all  the  fond  and  foolish 
things  which  were  spoken  by  a  tru'y 
great  man  to  a  chit  of  a  g'rl  who  was 
too  self-centred  and  egotistical  to  an-, 
predate  the  great  Honour  which  he 
was  conferring  on  her  by  his  wooing.  - 1 
was  holding  my  breath,  fearful  lest  I 
should  be  seen.  To  both  of  these  Proud 
People  before  me,  my  known  presence 
i''^uld  have  been  an  added  hunrliation 
Already  Lady  Barbara,  impatient  of 
Mr.  Betterton's  importunity,  was  rais- 
■ng  her  voice  and  curtly  bidding  him  to 
leave  her  in  p^ace.  I  thouglit  every 
moment  that  she  would  call  out  to  he'- 
Brother,  when  Heaven  alone  would 
know  what  would  happen  next. 

"Your  importunity  beco-^s  an  in- 
sult. Sir,"  she  said  at  last.  "I  command 
you  to  release  my  hand." 

She  tried  to  wrench  it  from  his  grasp, 
but  I  imagine  that  his  held  on  her  wrist 
was  so  strong  that  she  could  not  free 
herself.  She  looked  around  her  now 
with  a  look  of  Helplessness,  which 
would  have  gone  to  mv  heart  if  I  had 
iny  feeling  of  sympathy  left  after  I 
had  poured  out  its  full  measure  for  mv 
stricken  Friend.  He  was  not  him.'^el'' 
then,  I  assure  you.  Mistress.  I  know- 
that  the  evil  tongue  of  those  who  hate 
and  envy  him  have  poured  in=idi  us 
poisi^n  in  your  ears  that  they  told  you 
that  Mr.  Betterton  had  insulted  the 
Lady  Barbara  past  for"-iveness  and  h-\  \ 
behav'^d  towards  her  like  a  Cad  and  a 
Bully.  But  this  I  swear  to  be  untru^. 
I  was  there  all  the  time,  and  I  saw  t 
all.  He  was  on  his  knees,  and  never 
attr'mpted  to  touch  her  beyond  cl'ng'ng 
*o  her  Hand  and  covering  it  with  kisses. 
He  was  an  humble  and  a  stricken  Man, 
who  saw  his  love  rejected,  his  passion 
flouted,   his   suffering  mocked. 

I  tell  you  that  all  he  did  was  to  cling 
to  her  hand. 

VII 

'TpHEN,  all  at  once,  I  suppose  som->- 
-*■  thing  frightened  her,  and  she  called 
loudly: 

"Douglas!  Douglas!" 

I  don't  think  that  she  meant  to  call, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  very  next  second 
^he  had  already  regretted  what  she  had 
done. 

Mr.  Betterton  jumped  to  his  feet, 
sobered  in  the  instant;  and  she  stood 
alone  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  gazing 
sompwhat  wild-eyed  in  the  direction 
of  the  door,  which  had  already  b:'en 
violently  flung  open  and  through  which 
my  Lord  Stour  and  Lord  Douglas  now 
hurriedly  stepped  forward. 

"What  is  it,  Babs?  '  Lord  Douglas 
queried  roughly.  "Why  are  you  still 
here?.  .  .  .  And   what  .  .  .   ?" 

He  got  no  further.  His  glance  had 
alighted  on  Mr.  Betterton,  and  I  never 
saw  quite  so  much  concentrated  Fury 
and  Hatred  in  any  one's  eyes  as  now  an- 
peared  in  those  of  Lord  Douglas  Wych- 
woode. 

But  already  the  Lady  Barbara  had 
recovered  herself.  No  doubt  she  real- 
ized the  Mischief  which  her  involuntary 
call  had  occasioned.  The  quarrel  which 
had  been  slowly  smouldering  the  whole  i 
afternoon  was  ready  to  burst  into  living 
flame  at  this  moment.  Even  so.  she 
tried  to  stem  its  outburst,  prot  sting 
that  she  had  been  misunderstood.  She 
even  tried  to  laugh;  but  the  laugh 
sounded    pitiably    forced. 

"But  it  s  nothing,  Douglas,  dear,"  she 
said.  "I  protest.  Did  I  really  call?  I 
do  not  remember.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Betterton  was  good  enough  to  re- 
cite some  ver.ses  for  my  delectation.  .  . 
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'Th*  'satio  skin,  with  a  texture  that  is  fresh  and  beautiful,  is 
the  kind  that  Princess  preparations  will  prive  you.  Our  treat- 
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you   remove  all  skin   defects. 
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My  enthusiasm  must  have  run  away 
with  me.  .  .  and,  unwittingly,  I  must 
hiivo  called  out " 

Obviously  the  explanation  was  a 
lame  one.  I  felt  myself  that  it  would 
net  be  believed.  On  the  face  of  my 
Lind  Stour  thunderclouds  of  wrath 
wcro  fast  gathering,  and  though  Mr. 
Betterton  had  recovered  his  presence 
of  mind  with  all  the  Art  at  his  com- 
mand, yet  there  was  a  glitter  in  his 
eyes  which  he  was  powerless  to  veil, 
w-hilst  the  tremor  of  her  Ladyship's 
lips  while  she  strove  to  speak  calmly 
aroused  my  Lord  Stour's  ever-wake- 
ful Jealousy. 

Lord  Douglas,  as  was  his  wont  ap- 
parently whenever  he  was  deeply 
moved,  was  pacing  up  and  down  the 
rcom;  his  hands  were  clasped  behind 
his  back  and  from  time  to  time  I  could 
see  their  convulsive  twitching.  Lord 
Stour  now  silently  helped  her  Ladyship 
on  with  her  cloak.  I  was  thankful  that 
Mr.  Baggs  and  Mistress  Euphrrsine 
were  keeping  in  the  background,  else 
I  verily  believe  that  their  obsequious 
Snivellings  would  have  caused  my 
quivering  Nerves  to  play  me  an  un- 
pleasant trick. 

Mr.  Betterton  had  retired  to  the  near- 
est window-recess,  so  that  I  could  not 
see  him.  All  that  I  did  see  were  the 
two  Gentlemen  and  the  threaten'ng 
clouds  which  continued  to  gather  upon 
their  brows.  I  also  heard  mv  Lord 
Stour  whisper  hurriedly  in  Lord  Doug- 
las' ear: 

"In  the  name  of  our  friendship,  Man, 
let  me  deal  with  this." 

I  felt  as  if  an  icy  hand  had  gripped 
my  heart.  I  could  not  conjecture  what 
that  ominous  speech  could  portend. 
Lady  Barbara  now  looked  very  pale 
and  troubled;  her  hands  as  they 
fumbled  with  her  cloak  trembled  vis- 
ibly. Lord  Stour,  witjh  a  masterful 
gesture,  took  one  of  them  and  held  it 
firmly  under  his  arm. 

He  then  led  her  towards  the  door. 
Just  before  she  went  with  him,  however, 
her  Ladyship  turned,  and  I  imagine 
sought  to  attract  Mr.  Betterton's  at- 
tention. 

"I  must  thank  you,  Sir,"  she  said, 
with  a  final,  pathetic  attempt  at  concili- 
ation, "for  your  beautiful  Recitation.  I 
shall  be  greatly  envied,  methinks,  by 
those  who  have  only  heard  Mr.  Bettsr- 
ton  declaim  upon  the  stage." 

Lord  Douglas  had  gone  to  the  door. 
He  opened  it  and  stood  grimly  by  whilst 
my  Lord  Stour  walked  out,  with  her 
Ladyship  upon  his  arm. 

CHAPTER  FIVE 
The  Outrage 


r  ORD  DOUGLAS  WYGHWOODE 
■L-'  did  not  speak  to  Mr.  Betterton 
after  her  Ladyship  and  my  Lord  Stour 
had  gone  out  of  the  room,  but  continued 
his  restless  pacing  up  anddown.  I 
thought  his  silence  ominous. 

Half  consciously,  I  kept  my  attention 
fixed  upon  the  street  below,  and_  pres- 
ently saw  the  Lady  Barbara  get  into 
her  chair  and  bid  adieu  to  his  Lordship, 
who  remained  standing  on  our  doorstep 
until  the  Sedan  was  borne  away  up  the 
street  and  out  of  sight.  Then,  to  my 
j'stonishment,  he  walked  down  as  far  as 
the  "Cock"  tavern  and  disappeared 
within  its  doors. 

The  silence  in  our  parlour  was  get- 
ting on  my  nerves.  I  could  not  see  Mr. 
Betterton,  only  Lord  Douglas  from  time 
to  time,  when  in  his  ceaseless  tramping 
his  short,  burly  figure  crossed  the  line 
of  my  vision. 

Anon  I  once  more  thought  of  my 
work.  There  were  a  couple  more  copies 
of  the  Manifesto  to  be  done,  and  I  set 
to,  determined  to  finish  them.  Time 
went  on,  and  the  afternoon  light  was 
now  rapidly  growing  dim.  Outside,  the 
weather  had  not  improved.  A  thin  rain 
v.as  coming  down,  which  turned  the 
traffic-way  of  our  street  to  sticky  mud. 
I  remember,  just  after  I  had  completed 
my  work  and  tidied  up  my  papers,  look- 
ing out  of  the  window  and  seeing,  in  the 
now  fast-gathering  gloom,  the  young 
Lord  of  Stour  on  the  doorstep  of  the 
"Cock"  tavern,  in  close  conversation 
with  half  a  dozen  ill-clad  and  ill-condi- 


Moose  Heads 

of  exceptional  size,  as  well 
as  deer  and  caribou  are 
secured  every  year  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  vi'here 
the  best  hunting  and  fish- 
ing in  America  is  to  be 
had 

Non-residents,  equally 
with  residents  of  the  Prov- 
ince, may  lease  hunting 
and  fishing  rights  on  un- 
leased  lands  belonging  to 
the  Province  at  from  $5 
to  $10  per  mile  per  annum. 
Applicants  should  defi- 
nitely describe  the  loca- 
tion of  the  rights  so  de- 
sired. 

By  joining  one  of  the 
many  fish  and  game  clubs 
of  the  Province,  it  is  usu- 
ally also  possible  to  secure 
the  right  of  building  a 
camp  on  the  Club  terri- 
tory, or  at  least  of  sharing 
the  comforts  of  the  club 
camp. 

Non-resident  fishing  and 
hunting  licenses,  tags  for 
the  shipment  of  game  killed 
in  the  Province,  copies  of 
the  fish  and  game  laws,  and 
all  information  regarding 
fishing  and  hunting  in  the 
Province  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing 
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tioned  Ruffians.  But  I  gave  the  matter 
no  further  thought  just  then,  for  my 
mind  happened  to  be  engrossed  with 
doubts  as  to  how  I  should  convey  the 
Copies  I  had  made  to  my  Employer 
without  revealing  my  presence  to  Lord 
Douglas  Wychwoode. 

His  Lordship  himself,  however,  soon 
relieved  me  of  this  perplexity,  for  pres- 
ently he  came  to  a  halt  by  the  door 
which  led  to  the  inner  office  and  quite 
unceremoniously  pushed  it  onen  and 
walked  through.  I  heard  his  peremp- 
tory demands  for  the  Copies,  and  Mr. 
Baggs'  muttered  explanations.  But  I 
did  not  wait  a  moment  longer.  This 
was  obviously  my  best  opportunity  for 
re-appearing  upon  the  scene  without 
his  Lordship  realizing  that  I  had  been 
n  the  parlour  all  the  time.  I  slipped 
out  from  my  hiding  place  and  carefully 
re-arranged  the  screen  in  its  former 
position,  then  I  tip-toed  across  the 
room. 

In  the  gloom,  I  caught  sight  of  Mr. 
Betterton  standing  in  one  of  the  re- 
cesses, his  slender  white  hands,  which 
were  so  characteristic  of  his  refined, 
artistic  Personality,  clasped  behind  bis 
back.  I  would  have  given  a  year  or  two 
of  my  humdrum  life  for  the  privilege 
of  speaking  to  him  then  and  of  express- 
ing to  him  some  of  that  Sympathy  with 
which  my  heai-t  was  overflowing.  But 
no  one  knows  better  than  I  how  proud 
a  Man  he  is,  and  how  he  would  have 
resented  the  thought  that  anyone  else 
had  witnesed  his  humiliation. 

So  I  executed  the  manoeuvre  which 
I  had  in  my  mind  without  further  delay. 
I  opened  the  door  which  gave  on  the 
stairs  noiselessly,  then  closed  it  again 
with  a  bang,  as  if  I  had  just  come  in. 
Then  I  strode  as  heavily  as  I  could 
across  the  room  to  the  door  of  the  in- 
ner office,  against  which  I  then  rapped 
with  my  knuckles. 

"Who's  that?"  Mr.  Baggs'  voice 
queried  immediately. 

"The  copies.  Sir,  which  you  ordered," 
I  replied  in  a  firm  voice.  "I  have  fin- 
ished them." 

"Come  m!  come  in!"  then  broke  in 
Lord  Douglas  impatiently.  "I  have 
waited  in  this  accursed  hole  quite  long 
enough." 

The  whole  thing  went  off  splendidly, 
and  even  Mr.  Baggs  did  subsequently 
compliment  me  on  my  clever  ruse. 
Lord  Douglas  never  suspected  the  fact 
that  I  had  never  been  out  of  the  Par- 
lour, but  had  heard  from  the  safe  shel- 
ter of  the  window-recess  everything 
that  had  been  going  on. 


II 

ll^HEN,  a  few  moments  later,  I  re 
'  turned  to  the  Parlnur  eager  to 
have  a  few  minutes'  speech  with  Mr. 
Betterton,  I  saw  that  he  had  gone. 
Anon,  Kathleen  the  maid  brought  in 
the  candles  and  closed  the  shutters.  I 
once  more  took  my  place  at  my  desk,  but 
this  time  made  no  use  of  the  screen. 
After  awhile.  Lord  Douglas  came  in, 
followed  by  the  ever-obsequious  Mr. 
Baggs,  and  almost  directly  after  that, 
my  Lord  Stour  came  back. 

His  clothes  were  very  wet  and  he 
shook  the  rain  out  from  the  brim  of  his 

hj;t. 

"What  a  time  you  have  been!"  Lord 
Douglas  said  to  him.  "I  was  for  going 
away  without  seeing  you." 

"I  wanted  to  find  out  what  had  hap- 
pened in  here,"  my  Lord  Stour  gave  re- 
I)ly.  speaking  in  a  whisper. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"The  fellow  had  the  audacity  to  pay 
his  addresses  to  Lady  Barbara,"  my 
Lord  Stour  went  on,  still  speaking  be- 
low his  breath.  "I  guessed  as  much,  but 
wanted  to  make  sure." 

Lord  Douglas  uttered  an  angry  cath, 
and  Lord  Stour  continued  hurriedly: 

"Such  insolence  had  to  be  severely 
puni.shed.  of  course;  and  I  saw  to  it." 

"How?"  queried  the  other  eagerly. 

"I  have  hired  half  a  dozen  ruffians 
from  the  tavern  yonder,  to  waylay  him 
with  sticks  on  his  way  from  here,  and 
to  give  him  the  sound  thrashing  which 
he  deserves." 

It  was  with  the  most  terrific  effort  at 
self-control  that  I  succeeded  in  smoth- 
ering the  cry  of  horror  which  had  risen 
to  my  lip.s.  As  it  was,  I  jumped  to  my 
feet  and  both  my  chair  and  the  candle 


from  my  desk  fell  with  a  clatter  to  the 
floor.  I  think  that  Mr.  Baggs  hurled  a 
Volley  of  abuse  upon  me  for  my  clumsi- 
ness and  chided  me  in  that  the  grease 
from  the  candle  was  getting  wasted  by 
dripping  on  the  floor.  But  the  Gentle- 
men paid  no  heed  to  me.  They  were 
still  engaged  in  their  abominable  con- 
versation. While  I  stooped  to  pick  up 
the  chair  and  the  candle,  I  heard  my 
Lord  Stour  saying  to  his  friend: 

"Come  with  me  and  see  the  deed  ac- 
complished. The  Mountebank  must  be 
made  to  know  whose  hand  is  dealing 
him  the  well-merited  punishment.  My 
hirelings  mean  to  waylay  him  at  the 
corner  of  Spreadeagle  Court,  'a  quiet 
place  which  is  not  far  from  here,  and 
which  leads  into  a  blind  alley.  Quickly, 
now,"  he  added;  "or  we  shall  be  too  late." 

More  I  did  not  hear;  for,  believe  me, 
dear  Mistress,  I  felt  like  one  possessed. 
For  the  nonce,  I  did  not  care  whether 
I  was  seen  or  not;  whether  Mr.  Baggs 
guessed  my  purpose  or  not.  I  did  not 
care  if  he  abused  me  or  even  punished 
me  later  for  my  strange  behaviour.  All 
that  I  knew  and  felt  just  then  was  that 
I  must  run  to  the  corner  of  Spreadeagl? 
Court,  where  one  of  the  most  abomin- 
able Outrages  ever  devised  by  one  Man 
against  Another  was  even  then  being 
perpetrated.  I  tore  across  the  room, 
through  the  door  and  down  the  stairs, 
hatless,  my  coat  tails  flying  behind  me, 
like  some  Maniac  escanine  from  his 
Warders. 

I  ran  up  Chancery  Lane  faster,  I 
think,  than  any  man  ever  ran  before. 
Already  my  ears  were  ringing  with  the 
sound  of  distant  shouts  and  scuffling. 
My  God !  grant  that  I  may  not  come  too 
late!  I,  poor,  weak,  feeble  of  body, 
could  of  course  do  nothing  against  six 
paid  and  armed  Ruffians;  but  at  least 
I  could  be  there  to  ward  off  or  receive 
some  of  the  blows  which  the  arms  of  the 
sacrilegious  Miscreants  were  dealing, 
at  the  instance  of  miserable  Coxcombs, 
to  a  man  whose  Genius  and  Glory 
should  have  rendered  him  almost  sacred 
in  their  sight. 

Ill 

AS    long    as    I    live    will    that    awful 
picture  haunt  me  as  I  saw  it  then. 

You  know  the  Blind  Alley  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  Spreadeagle  Court,  with, 
at  the  end  of  it,  the  great  double  door- 
way which  gives  on  the  back  premis?s 
of  Mr.  Brooks'  silk  warehouse.  It  was 
against  that  doorway  that  Mr.  Better- 
ton  had  apparently  sought  some  re- 
semblance of  refuge  when  first  he  was 
set  upon  by  the  Ruffians.  By  the  time 
that  I  reached  the  corner  of  the  Blind 
Alley,  he  had  fallen  against  the  door; 
for  at  first  I  could  not  see  him.  All 
that  I  saw  was  a  group  of  burly  backs, 
and  arms  waving  sticks  about  in  the 
air.  All  that  I  heard,  oh,  my  God!  were 
ribald  cries  and  laughter,  and  sounds 
as  wild  animals  must  make  when  they 
fall,  hung^ry,  upon  their  prey.  The 
Ruffians,  I  make  no  doubt,  had  no 
grudge  against  their  Victim;  but  thoy 
had  been  well  instructed  and  would  be 
well  paid  if  their  foul  deed  was  con- 
scientiously accomplished. 

My  Wrath  and  Anxiety  gave  me  the 
sti'ength  which  I  otherwise  lack.  Push- 
ing, jostling,  crawling,  I  contrived  to 
work  my  way  through  the  hideous  bar- 
rier which  seethed  and  moved  and  shout- 
ed betwixt  me  and  the  Man  whom  I 
love. 

When  I  at  l^st  kneeled  beside  him,  I 
saw  and  heard  nothing  more.  I  did  not 
feel  the  blows  which  one  or  two  of  the 
Ruffians  thought  fit  to  deal  to  Me.  I 
only  saw  him,  lying  there  against  the 
door,  panting,  bleeding  from  forehead 
and  hands,  his  clothes  torn,  hjg  noble 
face  of  a  deadly  pallor.  I  drew  his 
handkerchief  from  his  coat  pocket  and 
staunched  the  wounds  upon  his  face; 
I  pillowed  his  head  against  my  Shoul- 
der; I  helped  him  to  struggle  to  hig  feet. 
He  was  in  mortal  pain  and  too  weak  to 
speak;  but  a  ray  of  kindliness  and  of 
gratitude  flashed  through  his  eyes  when 
he  recognized  me. 

The  Ruffians  were  apparently  gatis- 
fied  with  their  hideous  work;  but  they 
still  stood  about  at  the  top  of  the  Alley, 
laughing  and  talking,  waiting  no  donbt 
for  their  Blood  Money.  Oh!  if  wishes 
could  have  struck  those  Miscreants 
dumb  or  blind  or  palsified,  my  feebh 


"Bubble  Grains 

This  Morning" 

Millions  know  how  children  welcome  Puffed  Grains  in  the  morning. 
How  they  revel  in  Puffed  Wheat  in  milk  at  night. 

There  are  other  cereal  dainties.  But  what  compares  with  these 
bubble  grains,  thin,  flavory,  toasted,  puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size? 

Why  not  let  them  greet  the  children  every  summer  morning? 

Tidbits  of  Whole  Wheat 

Consider  Puffed  Wheat,  for  instance.  It  is  whole  wheat,  steam- 
exploded. 

In  every  kernel  there  occur  more  than  100  million  explosions. 
Every  food  cell  is  thus  blasted,  so  digestion  is  made  easy  and  complete. 

The  exploded  grains  are  thin  and  fragile,  flaky,  flavory — nut-like 
in  their  tiaste.     They  seem  like  food  confections. 

Yet  they  form  the  greatest  whole-wheat  food  which  has  ever  been 
created. 

For  Every  Hungry  Hour 

A  bowl  of  milk  with  Puffed  Grains  in  it  gains  a  multiplied  delight. 
All  fruits  taste  vastly  better  if  you  mix  these  Puffed  Grains  in  them. 

Then  keep  a  dish  of  Puffed  Grains,  doused  with  melted  butter 
for  hungry  children  between  meals.  They  arc  better  than  cookies 
or  sweetmeats. 
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OTHER  METS  NO! 


AT  ALL 


Only  Tablets  Marked  with  the  "Bayer  Cross" 
are  Genuine  Aspirin— Others  Acid  Imitations 


"Bayer"  Now  Canadian  Made— No  German 

Interest — All  Rights  Purchased  from 

U.  S.  Government 


Aspirin  means  made  by  Bayer — has 
meant  this  for  over  eighteen  years. 
The  only  genuine  Aspirin ! 


The  world's  greatest  physicians,  jeal- 
ous of  their  own  reputation  and  care- 
ful of  the  health  of  their  patients, 
prescribe  "Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin." 

Aspirin  is  not  German  but  is  made  in  Canada,  by  Canadians, 
and  is  owned  by  a  Canadian  company.  Unless  you  see  the 
safety  "Bayer  Cross"  on  package  and  on  tablets  you  are  not 
getting  Aspirin  at  all ! 

Look  for  the  "Bayer  Cross"!     Then  it  is  real  Aspirin. 

Don't  accept  Aspirin  in  a  pill  box.     Buy  a  "Bayer  Package"! 

There  is  no  substitute  for  genuine  "Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin," 
which  have  been  proved  safe  by  millions  for  Pain'  Headache, 
Neuralgia,  Toothache,  Earache,  Rheumatism,  Lumbago,  Colds, 
Grippe,  Joint  Pains,  Neuritis. 

Proper  and  safe  directions  are  in  every  "Bayer"  package. 

Boxes  of  12  tablets— Bottles  of  24— Bottles  of  inO- Also  Capsules. 

Aspirin  Is  tlin  traiie  mark  freglstereil  In  Canada)  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monnacetle- 
acidesler  of  Salievlicneiil.  While  it  is  well  known  that  Aspiriti  means  Haver  inaDUI'a<'tiirp, 
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'  iici  would  have  been  raised  to  Heaven, 
lying  for  Vengeance  on  such  an  in- 
ii'iious  deed.  Hot  tears  were  coursing 
i\:.\\n  my  cheek,  my  temples  throbbed 
Aith  pain  and  misery,  as  my  arm  stole 
round  the  treml>ling  figure  of  my 
i'  1  iend. 

'pHEN  all  at  once  those  tears  were 
-»■  dried,  the  throbbing  of  mv  temples 
v.as  stilled.  I  felt  no  longe*-  I'ke  a  Man, 
but  like  a  petrified  statue  of  indigmtion 
:ir,(l  of  hate.  The  sound  of  my  Lord 
.Stour's  voice  had  just  struck  upon  mine 
ear.  Vaguely  through  the  gloom  I  could 
see  him  and  Lord  Douglas  Wychwoode 
pj^rleying  with  those  abominable  Ruf- 
fians. .  .  I  heard  the  .iingle  of  money.  .  . 
blood  money  .  .  .  the  ring  of  ribald  laugh- 
ter, snatches  of  a  bibulous  song. 

These  sounds  and  the  clang  of  the 
Gentlemen's  footsteps  upon  the  cobble- 
stones also  reached  Mr.  Betterton's  fsst- 
fading  senses.  I  felt  a  tremor  coursing 
light  through  his  limbs.  With  an  al- 
most superhuman  eff'ort,  he  pulled  him- 
self together  and  drew  himself  erect, 
still  clinging  with  both  hands  to  my 
arms.  By  the  time  that  the  two  young 
Cavaliers  had  reached  the  end  of  the 
Blind  Alley,  the  outraged  man  was 
ready  to  confront  them.  Their  pressnce 
here,  those  sounds  of  .iingling  money 
and  of  laughter,  had  told  him  the  whole 
abominable  tale.  He  fought  against  his 
weakness,  against  pain  and  against  an 
impending  Swoon.  He  was  still  livid. 
but  it  was  with  rage.  His  eve's  h^d 
assumed  an  unnatural  fire;  h's  whole 
appearance  as  he  stood  there  against 
the  solid  background  of  the  mt-ssve 
door,  was  sublime  in  its  forceful  ex- 
pression of  towering  Wrath  and  of 
bil,ter,  deadly  humiliation. 

Even  those  two  miserable  Coxcombs 
paused  for  an  instant,  silenced  and 
awed  by  what  they  saw.  The  laughter 
died  upon  their  lips;  the  studied  sneer 
upon  their  faces  gave  place  to  a  tran- 
sient exnression  of  fear. 

Mr.  Betterton's  arm  was  now  extend- 
ed and  with  trembling  hand  he  pointed 
at   Lord    Stour. 

"  'Tis  you "  he  murmured  hoarse- 
ly. "You — ^who  have  done — this  thing?" 

"At  your  service,"  renlied  the  young 
man,  with  a  lightness  of  manner  which 
was  obviously  forced  and  a  great  show 
of  haughtiness  and  of  insolence.  "My 
friend  Lord  Douglas  here  has  allowed 
me  the  privilege  of  chastisinq;  the  com- 
mon Mountebank  for  daring  to  raise  his 

eyes  to  the   Lady  Barbara  Wychwoode 

f> 

At  mention  of  the  Lady's  name,  I  felt 
Mr.  Betterton's  clutch  on  my  arm  tight- 
en convulsively. 

"Does    she    "    he    quer'ed,    "docs 

she — know?" 

"I  forbid  you."  interposed  Lord 
Douglas  curtly,  "to  mention  my  Sister's 
name  in  the  matter." 

"  'Tis  to  my  Lord  Stour  I  am  speak- 
ing," rejoined  Mr.  Betterton  more  firm- 
ly.    Then  he  added :  "You  will  give  m-^ 

satisfaction  for  this  outrage,  my  Lord 
it 

"Satisfaction?"  riposted  his  Lordship 
coolly.     "What  do  you  mean?" 

"One  of  "s  has  got  to  die  because  of 
this."  Mr.  Betterton  said  loudly. 

Whereupon  my  Lord  Stour  burst  into 
a  fit  of  hilarious  laughter,  which  sound- 
ed as  callous  as  it  was  forced. 

"A  duel?"  he  almost  shreked.  in  a 
rasping  voice.  "Ha!  ha!  ha!  a  duel!!! 
—a  duel  with  you?  .  .  .  With  Tom  Bet- 
terton, the  Son  of  a  Scullion.  .  .  By  my 
faith!  'tis  the  best  joke  you  ever  made 
Sir  Actor.  .  .  'tis  worth  repeating  uprn 
the   stage!" 

But  the  iniured  man  waited  un- 
moved unt'l  his  Lordshio's  laughter 
died  down  in  a  savage  oath.  Then  he 
said  calmly: 


"The  day  and  hour,  my  Lord  Stour?" 

"This  is  folly,  Sir,"  rejoined  the 
.voung  Cavalier  coldly.  "The  Earl  of 
Stour  can  only  cross  swords  with  an 
equal." 

"In  that  case,  my  Lord,"  was  Mr.  Bet- 
terton's calm  reply,  "you  can  only  cross 
swords  henceforth  with  a  coward  and 
a  liar." 

"Damned,  insolent  cur!"  cried  Lord 
Stour,  maddened  with  rage  no  doubt  at 
the  other's  calm  contempt.  He  advanced 
towards  us  with  arm  uplifted — then 
perhaps  felt  ashamed,  or  frightened — I 
know  not  which.  Certain  it  is  that 
Lord  Douglas  succeeded  in  dragging 
him  back  a  step  or  two,  whilst  he  said 
with -well-studied  contempt: 

"Pay  no  further  heed  to  the  fellow, 
my  friend.  He  has  had  his  punishme.it 
-^Do  not  bandy  further  words  witi 
him." 

HE  was  for  dragging  Lord  Stour 
away  quickly  now.  I  do  believe 
that  he  was  ashamed  of  the  abominable 
deed.  At  any  rate,  he  could  not  bear  to 
look  upon  the  Man  who  had  been  so 
diabolically  wronged. 

"Come  away,  man!"  he  kept  reiterat- 
ing at  intervals.    "Leave  him  alone!" 

"One  moment,  my  Lord,"  Mr.  Better- 
ton  called  out  in  a  strangely  powerful 
tone  of  voice.  "I  wish  to  hear  your  last 
word." 

By  now  we  could  hardly  see  one  an- 
other. The  Blind  Alley  was  almost  in 
total  gloom.  Only  against  the  fast- 
gathering  dusk  I  could  still  see  the 
hated  figures  of  the  two  young  Cava 
Hers,  their  outlines  blurred  by  th»  even 
ing  haze.  Lord  Stour  was  certainly  on 
the  point  of  going;  but  at  Mr.'  Better- 
ton's  loudly  spoken  challenge,  he  paused 
once  more,  hesitated  for  the  fractcn  of 
a  second,  then  came  a  step  or  two  back 
towards  us. 

"My  last  word?"  he  said  coldly.  Then 
ho  looked  Mr.  Betterton  up  and  down, 
his  every  movement,  his  whole  attitude, 
a  deadly  insult,  "One  does  not  fight  with 
such  as  you,"'  he  said,  laughed,  and 
would  have  turned  away  immediately, 
only  that  Mr.  Betterton,  with  a  quick 
and  unforeseen  movement  reached  for- 
ward and  gripped  him  by  the  wrist. 

"Insolent  puppy!"  he  said  in  a  whispsr, 
so  hoarse  and  yet  so  d'stinct  that  not 
an  intcnatirn,  not  a  syl'ab'e,  of  it  was 
lost,  "that  knows  not  the  Giant  it  has 
awakened  by  its  puny  bark.  You  refuse 
to  cross  swords  with  Tom  Betterton. 
the  son  of  a  Menial,  a^  you  choose  to 
say?  Very  well  then,  'tis  Thomas  Bet- 
terton, the  artist  of  undying  reknown, 
who  now  declares  war  against  you.  For 
every  insult  and  every  blow,  he  will  ba 
even  with  You;  for  he  will  launch 
against  You  the  irresistible  thunderbolt 
that  kills  worse  than  death  and  which 
is  called  Dishovour!  ....  Aye!  I  wil 
fight  you,  my  Lord;  not  to  your  death, 
but  to  your  undying  shame.  And  now." 
he  added  more  feebly,  as  he  threw  his 
Lordship's  arm  away  from  him  with  a 
gesture  of  supreme  contempt;  "go,  I 
pray  You.  go!  I'll  not  detain  You  any 
longer.  You  and  your  friend  are  free 
to  laugh  for  the  last  time  to-day  at  the 
name  which  I.  with  my  genius,  have 
rendered  immortal.  Beware,  my  Lord  I 
The  ridicule  that  kills,  the  oblonuy 
which  smirches  worse  than  the  impious 
hand  of  paid  Lacqueys.  This  is  th" 
word  of  Tom  Betterton,  my  Lord;  the 
first  of  his  name,  as  you,  please  God, 
will  be  the  last  of  yours!" 

Then,  without  a  groan,  he  fell,  swoon- 
ing, upon  my  shoulder.  When  conscious- 
ness of  my  surroundings  once  more  re- 
turned to  me,  I  realized  that  the  two 
Gentlemen   had   gone. 

{To  be  Continued.) 


The  Seven  Blue  Doves 

Continued  from  page  25 


the  eye  of  the  law,  but  for  a  good  wo- 
man's sake  I've  got  to  get  the  murderer." 

"It  would  be  commendable,  Carney,  if 
you  can." 

"Well,  then,  give  these  other  men 
plenty  of  rope." 

"I  comprehend,"  and  Doctor  Ander- 
son nodded  his  head. 


"I've  got  a  man — 'Oregon'  he's  known 
as — down  at  Big  Horn  Crossing;  he's 
there  for  my  work;  I'm  going  to  pull 
out  to-night  and  tell  Oregon  to  search 
every  man  that  rides  the  border  trail 
going  south." 

"I  don't  know  whether  I  can  give  you 
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the  proper  authority,  Bulldog- — I'll  look 
it  up  with  the  town  clerk." 

Carney  laughed,  a  soft  throaty 
chuckle  of  honest  amusement. 

Piqued,  the  Doctor  said  irritably: 
"You're  thinkm',  Bulldog,  that  the  lit- 
tle town  clerk  and  myself  are  some- 
what of  a  joke  as  representing  au- 
thority, eh?" 

"No,  indeed.  Doctor.  I  was  thinking 
of  Oregon.  He's  got  his  authority  for 
ever>-thing,  got  it  right  in  his  belt;  he'll 
search  his  man  first  and  explain  after- 
wards and  when  he  gets  the  right  man 
he'll  bring  him  in.  First  I'm  going  to 
make  a  cast  around  the  police  shack 
with  a  lantern.  Even  by  its  light  I  may 
pick  up  some  information.  I'll  get 
Jeanette  to  stake  me  to  a  couple  of 
days'  grub;  I'll  take  some  cats  for  the 
buckskin,  and  be  back  in  three  days."  ^ 

"I'll  wait  here  till  you  have  a  look," 
the  Doctor  declared;  "there  might  be 
some  clu3  you'd  be  leaving  with  me  to 
follow  up." 

CARNEY  secured  a  /eflector  lantern 
from  a  back  room'  and  first  kneel- 
ing down  examined  the  footsteps  that 
had  been  left  in  the  soft  black  earth 
around  the  police  shack  door.  He  seem- 
r<i  to  discover  a  trail,  for  he  skirted  the 
building,  stooping  down  wiith  the  lan- 
tern held  close  to  the  ground,  and  once 
more  knelt  under  a  back  window.  Here 
there  were  tracks  of  a  heavy  foot ;  some 
that  indicated  that  a  man  had  stood  for 
some  time  there;  that  sometimes  he  had 
been  peering  in  the  window,  the  toe 
prints  almost  touching  the  wall.  There 
were  two  deeply  indented  heel  marks  as 
if  somebody  had  dropped  from  the  win- 
dow. 

Carney  put  up  his  hand  and  tested 
the  lower  half  of  the  sash.  He  could 
shove  it  up  quite  easily.  Next  he  drew  j 
a  sheet  of  paper  from  his  pocket — it 
was  really  an  old  letter — and  with  his 
pocket  knife  cut  it  to  fit  a  footprint 
that  was  in  the  earth.  Then  he  i-eturn- 
ed  to  the  front  door,  and  with  his  paper 
gauge  tested  the  different  foot  im- 
prints, following  them  a  piece  as  they 
ltd  away  from  the  shack.  He  stood  up 
and  rubbed  his  chin  thoughtfully,  his 
brows  drawn  into  a  heavy  frown  of 
reflection,  ending  by  starting  off  at  a 
fiist  pace  that  carried  him  to  the  edge 
of  the  little  town. 

In  front  of  a  small  log  shack  he  stoop- 
ed and  compared  the  paper  in  his  hand 
with  some  footprints.  He  seemed  puz- 
zled, for  there  were  different  boot 
tracks,  and  the  one — the  latest,  he  judg- 
ed, for  they  topped  the  others — was  toe- 
ing away  from  the  shack. 

He  straightened  up  and  knocked  on 
the  door.  There  was  no  answer.  He 
knocked  again  loudly;  no  answer.  He 
shook  the  door  by  the  iron  handle  until 
the  latch  clattered  like  a  castenet: 
tliere  vraa  no  sound  from  within.  He 
stepped  to  a  window,  tapped  on  it  and 
called,  "Cranford.  Cranford!"  the 
gloomed  stillness  of  the  shack  convinced 
him  that  Cranford  had  gon^a^ — perhaps, 
r.s  he  had  intimated,  to  Bald  Rock. 

He  went  back  and  fitted  the  paper 
into  the  topmost  tracks,  those  heading 
away  from  the  shack.  The  paper  did 
not  seem  to  fit — not  quite;  in  fact,  the 
other  track  was  closer  to  the  paper 
gauge. 

Back  at  the  hotel  he  related  to  Dr. 
Anderson  the  result  of  his  trailing. 

When  he  spoke  of  Cranford's  absence 
from  the  shack,  the  Doctor  involuntar- 
ily exclaimed:  "My  God!  that  does 
complicate  matters.  I  was  thinking 
we  might  get  a  double  hitch  on  yon 
Shipley  by  proving  from  Cranford  h? 
hadn't  been  near  the  latter's  shack.  But 
now  it  involves  Cranford,  if  he's  gone. 
He's  an  unlucky  devil,  that,  and  I  know, 
on  the  quiet,  that  he's  likely  to  get  in 
trouble  over  some  payments  on  a  mine, 
they  are  threatening  a  suit  for  misap- 
propriation of  funds  or  something." 

"You  see,  Doctor,"  Carney  said,  "the 
sooner  I  block  the  likely  get-away-gate 
the  better." 

"Yes.  You  pull  out  as  soon  as  you 
like.  I'll  have  a  search  for  Cranford, 
and  I'll  generally  keep  things  in  shape 
till  Sergeant  Black  comes — likely  to- 
morrow he'll  be  here.  I'll  hold  an  in- 
quest and,  of  course,  the  verdict  will  be 
'by  some  one  unknown.'     I'll   say   thai 
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,     i've     gone     to     hurry     in     Sergeant 
jilack." 

WHEN  the  Doctor  had  gone  Carney 
went  upstairs  to  where  Jeanette 
\v!;s  waiting  for  him  in  the  little  front 
Kitting-room. 

With  her  there  was  little  beyond  just 
the  horror  of  the  tei-rible  ending  to  it. 
Her  life  with  Seth  Long  had  been  a 
curious  one,  curious  in  its  absolute 
emptiness  of  everything  but  just  an  ar- 
rEngcment.  There  was  no  affection,  no 
pretense  of  it.  She  was  like  a  niece,  or 
even  a  daughter  to  Seth ;  their  relation- 
ship had  been  practically  on  that  basis. 
Her  father  had  been  a  partner  of  Long 
ii;  some  of  his  enterprises,  enterprises 
that  had  never  been  much  of  anything 
beyond  final  failure.  When  his  partner 
had  died  Seth  had  assumed  charge  of 
th(^  girl.  It  was  perhaps  the  one  re- 
deeming feature  in  Seth's  ordinary, 
useless  life. 

Now  Jeanette  and  Carney  hardly 
touched  on  the  past  which  they  both 
knew  so  well,  or  the  future  about  which, 
just  now,  they  knew  nothing. 

Carney  explained,  as  delicately  as  he 
could,  the  situation;  the  desirability  of 
his  clearing  his  name  absolutely,  inde- 
pendent of  her  evidence,  by  finding  the 
murderer.  He  really  held  in  his  mind  a 
somewhat  nebulous  theory.  He  had  not 
confided  this  fully  to  Doctor  Anderson, 
nor  did  he  now  to  Jeanette;  just  told 
her  that  he  was  going  away  for  two 
or  three  days  and  would  be  supposed  to 
have  gone  after  the  Mounted  Police- 
man. 

He  told  her  about  the  disappearance 
of  the  marked  pack,  and  explained  how 
much  depended  upon  the  discovery  of 
its  present  possessor. 


Part  II 

IT  was  within  an  hour  of  daybreak 
when  Carney,  astride  his  buckskin, 
slipped  quietly  out  of  Bucking  Horse, 
and  took  the  trail  that  skirted  the  tor- 
tuous stream  toward  the  south.  He 
had  had  no  sleep,  but  that  didn't  mat- 
ter; for  two  or  three  days  and  nig'hts  at 
a  stretch  he  could  go  without  sleep 
when  necessary.  Perhaps  when  he 
spelled  for  breakfast,  as  the  buckskin 
fed  on  the  now  drying  autumn  grass, 
he  would  snatch  a  brief  half  hour  of 
slumber,  and  again  at  noon;  that  would 
be  quite  enough. 

When  the  light  became  strong  he  ex- 
amined the  trail.  There  were  several 
tracks;  cayuse  tracks,  the  larger  foot- 
prints of  what  were  called  bronchos,  the 
track  of  pack  mules;  they  were  coming 
and  going.  But  they  were  cold  trails, 
seemingly  not  one  fresh.  Little  cob- 
webs, like  gossamer  wings,  stretched 
across  the  sunken  bowl-like  indenta- 
tions, and  dew  sparkled  on  the  silver 
mesh  like  jewels  in  the  morning  sun. 

It  was  quite  ten  o'clock  when  Carney 
discovered  the  footprints  of  a  pony  that 
were  evidently  fresh;  here  and  there 
the  outcupped  black  earth  where  the 
cayuse  had  cantered  glistened  fresh  in 
the  sunlight. 

Carney  could  not  say  just  where  the 
cayuse  had  struck  the  ti'ail  he  was  on. 
It  gave  him  a  depressed  feeling.  Per- 
haps the  rider  carried  the  loot,  and  had 
circled  to  escape  interception.  But 
when  Carney  came  to  the  cross  trail 
that  ran  from  Fort  Steel  to  Kootenay 
the  cayuse  tracks  turned  to  the  right 
toward  Kootenay,  and  he  felt  a  con- 
viction that  the  rider  -was  not  associated 
with  the  murder.  With  that  start  he 
would  be  heading  for  across  the  border; 
he  would  not  make  for  a  Canadian  town 
where  he  would  be  in  touch  with  the 
wires. 

Along  the  border  trail  there  were  no 
fresh  tracks. 

TT  was  toward  evening  when  Carney 
A  passed  through  the  Valley  of  the  Griz- 
zley's  Bridge — past  the  gruesome  place 
where  Fourteenfoot  Johnson  had  been 
killed  by  Jack  the  Wolf,  past  where  he 
himself  had  been  caught  in  the  bear- 
trap. 

The  buckskin  remembered  it  all;  he 
was  in  a  hurry  to  get  beyond  it;  he  clat- 
tered over  the  narrow,  winding,  up-and- 
down  footpath  with  the  eager  hasty 
steps  of  a  fleeing  goat,  his  head  swing- 
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ing  nervously,  his  big  lop  ears  weav- 
ing back  and  fcrth  in  apprehension. 

Well  beyond  the  Valley  of  the  Griz- 
zley's  Bridge,  past  the  dark  maw  of  the 
cave  in  which  Jack  the  Wolf  had  hidden 
the  stolen  gold,  Carney  went,  camping 
in  the  valley,  that  had  now  broadened 
out,  when  its  holding  walls  of  mountain 
sides  had  blanketed  the  light  so  that  he 
travelled  along  an  obliterated  trail,  ob- 
literated to  all  but  the  buckskin's  finer 
sense  of  perception. 

At  the  first  graying  of  the  eastern 
.sky  he  was  up.  and  after  a  snatch  of 
breakfast  for  himself  and  the  buck- 
skin, hurrying  south  again.  No  one 
had  passed  in  the  night  for  Carney  had 
slept  on  one  side  of  the  trail  while  the 
horse  fed  or  rested  on  the  other,  with 
a  picket  line  stretched  between  them; 
and  there  were  no  fresh  tracks. 

At  two  o'clock  he  came  to  the  little 
log  shack  just  this  side  of  the  U.S.  bor- 
der where  Oregon  kept  his  solitary 
■ward.  Nobody  had  passed,  Oregon  ad- 
vised, and  Carney  gave  the  old  man  his 
instructions,  which  were  to  search  any 
passer,  and  if  he  had  the  fifty  dollar 
bills,  or  the  marked  cards,  hobble  him 
and  bring  him  back  to  Bucking  Horse. 

Over  a  pan  of  bacon  and  a  pot  of 
strong  tea  Oregon  reported  to  his  su- 
perior all  their  own  endeavor,  which, 
in  truth,  was  opium  running.  That  was 
his  office,  to  drift  across  the  line  casu- 
ally, back  and  forth,  as  a  prospector, 
and  keep  posted  as  to  customs  officers; 
who  they  were,  where  the  kind  hearted 
ones  were,  and  where  the  fanatical  ones 
.  were;  for  once  Carney  had  been  am- 
bushed, practically  illegally,  five  miles 
within  Canadian  territory,  and  had  had 
to  fight  his  way  out,  leaving  twenty 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  opium  in  the 
hands  of  a  tyrannical  customs  depart- 
ment. 

At  four  o'clock  Carney  sat  the  buck- 
skin, and  reached  down  to  grasp  the 
hand  of  his  lieutenant. 

"I'll  tell  you.  Bulldog,"  ,the  latter 
said,  swinging  his  eyes  down  the  valley 
toward  the  south-west,  "there's  some- 
thin'  brewin'  in  the  way  of  weather.  My 
hip  is  pickin'  a  quarrel  with  that  flat- 
nosed  bit  of  lead  that's  been  nestin'  in 
a  j'int'  until  I  just  natural  feel  as  if 
s^omebody'd  fresh  plugged  me." 

CARNEY  laughed,  for  the  day  was 
glorious.  The  valley  bed  through 
which  wandered,  now  sluggishly,  a 
green-tinged  stream,  lay  like  a  glorious 
Oriental  rug,  its  colors  rich-tinted  by 
the  warm  flood  of  golden  light  that  hung 
in  the  cedar  and  pine-perfumed  air. 
The  lower  reaches  of  the  hills  on  either 
side  were  crimson,  and  gold,  and  pink, 
and  purple,  and  emerald  green,  all 
softened  into  a  gentle  maze  like  tapes- 
try where  the  gaillardias  and  monks- 
hood, and  wolf-willow,  and  salmonberry 
and  Saskatoon  bushes  caressed  each 
other  in  luxurious  profusion,  their  floral 
bloom  preserved  in  autumn  tawny  rich- 
ness by  the  dry  mountain  air. 

And  this  splendor  of  God's  artistry, 
this  wondrous  great  tapestry,  was  hung 
against  the  sombre  green  wall  of  a  pine 
and  fir  fore.st  that  zig-zagged,  and  stood 
in  blocks,  all  up  the  mountain  side  like 
the  design  of  some  giant  cubist. 

Carney  laughed  and  swung  his  gloved 
hand  in  a  semi-circle  of  derision. 

"It's  purty,"  Oregon  said,  "It's  purty 
bu<  I've  seen  a  purty  woman,  all  smilin" 
too,  break  out  in  a  hell  of  a  temper  afore 
you  could  say  'hands  up.'  My  hip  don't 
never  make  no  mistakes  cause  it  aint 
p-ot  no  fancies.  It's  a-comin'.  You  ride 
like  hell,  Carney,  it's  a-comin'.  Say 
P.ulldog,  look  at  that!"  And  Oregon's 
long,  lean,  not  ovcrclean  finger  pointed 
to  the  buckskin's  head:  "He  knows  as 
well  as  I  do  that  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountains  is  cookin'  up  somethin'.  See 
'em  mule  lug.?  of  his — see  the  white  of 
■that  eye?  And  he  aint  takin'  in  no 
purty  scenery,  he's  lookin'  over  his 
shoulder,  down  00*  there."  And  Oregon 
stretched  a  long  arm  toward  the  West, 
toward  the  home  of  the  blue-green 
mountains  of  ice,  the  glaciers. 

"It's  too  early  for  a  blizzard,"  Car- 
ney contended. 

"It  might  be,  if  they  run  on  schedule 
time  like  the  trains,  but  they  don't.  I 
froze  to  death  onve  in  one  in  September. 
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I  ro-ie  back  tolif^'  again,  'cause  Id  been 
;  od    always;     and    perhaps,    Bulldog, 
yi  ur  record  m'ghtn't  let  you  out  if  you 
I  ;■   t   caught   between    ncre   and    Buckin' 
'  .ior.se  in  a  real  1  e-rrame  ct  snow  hell'ry. 
I  The   trail   runs  mostly   up   narrow   val- 
leys that  would   pile  twenty  feet  deep. 
:.nd    I    reckon,    though    you    don't   care 
overmuch   yourself   what   gensr'ly  hap- 
pens, you  don't  want  to  give  the  buck- 
sk  n  a  law  deal  by  gettin'  him  into  any 
fool  finish.     He  knows;  he  wants  to  get 
to   a    nice   little    silk-lined    sleepin'   box 
-'fore  this  snoozer  hits  the   mountains. 
Oood-bye,  Bulldog,  and  ride  like  hell — 
the  buckskin  won't  mind;   let  him   run 
the    show — he   knows,   the    clever   little 
cuss." 

Carney's  slim  fingers,  though  steel, 
were  almost  welded  together  in  the  heat 
of  the  squeeze  they  got  in  Oregon's 
bear-trap  of  a  paw. 

The  trail  here  was  like  a  prairie  road 
for  the  vallsy  was  flat  and  the  buckskin 
accentuated  his  apprehensive  eagerness 
by  whisking  away  at  a  sharp  canter. 
Carney  could  hear,  from  over  his  shoul- 
der, the  croaking  bellow  of  Oregon  who 
had  noticed  this: 

"He  knows,  Bulldog.  Leave  him 
alone.     L'lt  him  run  things  hisself!" 

'TpHOUGH  Carney  had  laughed  at 
-•-  Oregon's  gloomy  forecast,  he  knew 
the  old  man  was  weather-wise,  that  a 
lifetime  spent  in  the  hills  and  the  wide 
places  of  earth,  had  tutored  him  to  the 
varying  moods  of  the  elem.3nts;  that  his 
super-sense  was  akin  to  the  subtle  un- 
derstanding of  animals.  So  he  rode  late 
into  the  night,  sometimes  sleeping  in 
the  saddle,  as  the  buckskin,  with  loose 
rein,  picked  his  way  up  hill  and  down 
dale  and  along  the  brink  of  gorges  w'th 
the  surefootedness  of  a  big-horn.  He 
camped  beneath  a  giant  pine  whose 
fallen  cones  and  needles  had  spread  a 
luxurious  mattress,  and  whose  balsam, 
all  unstoppered,  floated  in  the  air,  a 
perfume  that  was  like  a  ba'm  of  life. 

Almost  across  the  t'-ail  Carney  sleot 
lest  the  bearer  of  the  loot  might  slip  by 
in  the  night. 

He  had  la'n  down  with  one  gray 
blanket  over  him;  he  had  gon'e  to  sleen 
with  a  delicious  sense  of  warmth  and 
cosiness;  he  v/oke  shivering.  His  eyes 
oDened  tT  a  gray  light,  a  faint  grav, 
the  steeliness  that  filtered  down  into 
the  gloomed  valley  from  a  paling  sky. 
A  day  was  being  born;  the  night  was 
dying. 

An  appalling  hush  was  in  the  air;  the 
valley  was  as  devoid  of  sound  as  though 
the  very  trees  had  died  in  the  night;  as 
if  the  air  itself  had  been  sucked  out 
from  between  the  hills,  leaving  a  void. 

The  buckskin  was  up  and  picking  at 
the^  tender  shoots  of  a  young  birch.  It 
had  been  a  half-whinnying  snort  from 
the  horse  that  had  wakened  Carney, 
for  now  he  repeated  it,  and  threw  his 
head  up,  the  lop  ears  cocked  as  though 
he  listened  fcr  some  break  in  the  hor- 
rible stilhiiess,  watched  for  something 
that  was  creeping  stealthily  over  the 
mountains  from  the  west. 

Carney  wet  the  palm  of  his  hand  and 
held  it  up.  It  chilled  as  though  it  had 
been  dipped  jn  evaporating  spirits. 
Looking  at  the  buckskin  Oregon's  croak 
came  back: 

"He  knows:   ride  Uki  hell,  Bulldog!" 

/^ARNEY  rose,  and  poured  a  little 
^  feed  of  oats  from  his  bag  on  a  corner 
of  his  blanket  for  the  horse.  He  built 
a.  fire  and  brewed  in  a  copper  pot 
his  tea.  Once  the  shaft  of  smoke 
that  spiralled  lazily  upward  flickered 
and  swished  flat  liks  a  streaming  wisn 
of  hair;  and  above,  high  up  in  the  giant 
pine  harp,  a  minor  string  wailed  a  thin 
tremulous  note.  The  gray  of  the  morn- 
ing that  had  been  growing  bright  now 
gloomed  again  as  though  night  had  fled 
backwards  before  the  thing  that  was  in 
the  mountains  to  the  west. 

The  buckskin  shivered;  the  hairs  of 
his  coat  stood  on  end  like  fur  in  a  bitter 
cold  dav,  he  snapped  at  the  oats  as 
thcuffh  he  bit  at  the  neck  of  a  stallion; 
he  crushed  them  in  his  strong  jaws  as 
though  he  were  famished,  or  ate  to  save 
thetn  from  a  thief. 

In  five  minutes  the  strings  of  the  giant 
harp  above  Carney's  head  were  playing 
a  dirge;  the  smoke  of  his  fire  swirled, 
rnd    the    blaze    darted    here    and    there 
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angrily,  like  the  tongue  of  a  serpent. 
!•  rom  far  across  the  valley,  from  some- 
where in  the  rocky  caverns  of  the 
mighty  hills,  came  the  heavy  moans  of 
genii.  It  was  hardly  a  noise,  it  was  a 
great  oppression,  a  manifestation  of 
turmoil,  of  the  turmoil  of  God's  majes- 
ty, his  creation  in  travail. 

Carney  quaffed  the  scalding  tea,  and 
raced  with  the  buckskin  in  the  eating  of 
his  feed.  He  become  a  living  thermo- 
meter; his  chilling  blood  told  him  that 
the  temperature  was  going  down,  down, 
down.  The  day  before  he  had  ridden 
with  his  coat  hung  to  the  horn  of  his 
saddle;  now  a  vagrant  thought  flashed 
to  his  buffalo  coat  in  his  room  at  the 
Gold    Nugget. 

He  saddled  the  buckskin,  and  the 
horse,  at  the  pinch  of  the  cinch,  tui-ned 
from  his  oats  that  were  only  half-eaten, 
and  held  up  his  head  for  the  bit. 

Carney  strapped  his  dunnage  to  the 
back  of  the  saddle,  mounted,  and  the 
buckskin,  with  the  snort  of  relief,  took 
the  trail  with  eager  steps.  It  wound 
down  to  the  valley  here  toward  the  west, 
and  little  needles  stabbed  at  the  rider's 
eyes  and  cheeks  as  -though  the  air  were 
filled  with  indiscernible  diamond  dust. 
It  stung;  it  burned  his  nostrils;  it  seem- 
ed to  penetrate  the  horse's  lungs,  for  he 
gave   a   snorting  cough. 

And  the  full  orchestra  of  the  hills 
was  filling  the  valleys  and  the  canyons 
with  an  overture,  as  if,  perched  on  the 
snowed  slopes  of  Sauaw  Mountain  was 
the  hydraulican  of  Vitruvius,  a  torrent 
raging  its  many  throats  into  unearthly 
dirge. 

Carney's  brain  vibrated  with  this 
r.resaee  of  the  oomethin<^  that  had 
thrilled  his  horse.  In  his  ears  the  wail- 
ing, sighing,  reverberating  music  se3m- 
ed  to  carrv  as  refrain  the  words  of 
Oregon:  "Ride  like  hell,  Carney!  Ride 
like  hell!" 

And,  as  if  the  command  were  within 
the  buckskin's  knowing,  he  raced  where 
the  path  was  good ;  and  where  it  was 
bad  he  scrambled  over  the  stones,  and 
shelving  rocks,  and  projecting  roots, 
with  cat-like  haste. 

IN  Carney's  mind  was  the  cave,  the 
worked-out  mine  tunnel  that  drove 
in  to  the  mountain  side:  the  cave  that 
Jack  the  Wolf  had  homed  in  when  he 
murdered  the  men  on  the  trail ;  it  was 
two  hours  beyond.  If  he  could  make 
that  he  and  the  buckskin  would  hi  safe, 
for  the  horse  could  enter  it  too. 

In  the  thought  of  saving  his  life  the 
buckskin  occupied  a  duHl  nlace;  that's 
what  Oregon  had  said:  he  had  no  right 
to  jeopardize  thf  irallant  little  steed 
that  had  saved  him  more  than  once 
with  fleet  heel   and  stout  heart. 

He  patted  the  eager,  straining  neck 
in  front  of  him,  and.  though  he  spoke 
aloud,  his  voice  was  little  more  in  that 
valley  of  echo  and  reverberation  than 
a  whisper:  "Good,  Patsy  boy,  we'll 
make  it.  Don't  fret  yourself  tired,  old 
sport;   we'll   make  it — the  cave." 

The  horse  seemed  to  swing  his  head 
reassuringly  as  though  he,  too,  had  in 
his  heart  the  undying  courage  that  no- 
thing daunted. 

Now  the  invisible  cutting  dust  that 
had  scorched  Carney's  face  had  taken 
visible  form;  it  was  like  fierce-driven 
flour.  Across  the  valley  the  towering 
hills  wi'ro  blurred  shapes.  Carney's 
eyelashes  were  frozen  ridges  above  his 
eyes;  his  breath  floated  away  in  little 
clouds  of  ice;  the  buckskin  coat  of  the 
horse  had  turned  to  gray. 

Sometimes  at  the  turn  of  a  cliff  was 
a  false  lull  as  if  the  storm  had  been 
stayed;  and  then  in  twenty  yards  the 
doors  of  the  frozen  north  swung  again 
and  icy  fingers  of  death  gripped  man 
and   beast. 

And  all  the  time  the  white  prisms 
were  growing  larger;  closer  objects 
were  being  blotted  out;  the  prison  walls 
pf  ice  were  coming  closer;  It  was  more 
difllcult  to  breathe:  his  life  blood  was 
growing  sluggish;  a  chill  was  suggest- 
ing indifference — why  fight? 

The  horse's  feet  were  muffled  by  the 

ghastly    white    rug,   the    blizzard     was 

spreading  over  the  earth  that  the  day 

before  had  been  a  cloth  of  gold;  it  was 

like  a  winding  sheet. 

Carney  could  feel  the  brave  little 
beast  falter  and  lurch  as  the  merciless 


snow  clutched  at  his  legs  where  it  had 
swirled   into   billows. 

To  the  man  direction  was  lost — it 
was  like  being  above  the  clouds;  but  the 
buckskin  held  on  his  way  straight  and 
true,  fighting,  fighting,  making  the 
glorious  fight  that  is  without  fear.  To 
stop,  to  falter,  meant  death;  the  buck- 
skin knew  it;  but  he  was  tiring. 

Carney  unslung  his  picket  line,  put 
the  loop  around  his  chest  below  his 
arms,  fastened  it  to  the  saddle  horn, 
leaving  a  play  of  eight  feet,  and'  slip- 
ping to  the  ground,  clutched  the  horse's 
tail,  and  patted  him  on  the  rump.  The 
buckskin  knew;  he  had  checked  for  five 
seconds;  now  he  went  on  again,  the 
weight  off  his  back  being  a  relief. 

The  change  was  good;  Carney  had 
felt  the  chill  of  death  creeping  over  him 
in  the  saddle;  the  deadly  chill,  the  pal- 
pitating of  the  chest  that  preluded  a 
false  warmth  that  meant  the  end,  the 
sleep  of  death.  Now  the  exertion  wined 
his  blood;  it  brought  the  battling  back. 

Time,  too,  like  direction,  was  a  haze 
in  the  man's  mind.  Two  hours  away 
the  cave  had  been,  and  surely  they  had 
stiuggled  on  hour  after  hour.  It  scarce 
in;;ttered;  to  draw  forth  his  watch  and 
look  was  a  waste  of  energy,  the  vital 
energy  that  weighed  against  his  death; 
an  ounce  of  it  wasted  was  folly;  just 
on  thrcugh  the  enveloping  curtain  cf 
tl-'.at  white  wail. 

CARNEY  had  meant  to  remount  the 
horse  when  he  was  warmer,  when  he 
himself  was  tiring;  but  it  would  be  mur- 
der, m.urder  cf  the  little  hero  that  had 
fought  his  b.ittles  ever  since  they  had 
been  together.  The  buckskin's  flanks 
were  pumping  spasm.odically,  like  the 
sides  of  a  bellows;  his  withers  drooped- 
his  hoTd  was  low  hun?::  he  looked  lean 
and  small — scarce  mightier  than  a  jack- 
rabbit,  knee  deep  in  the  shifting  sea  of 
snow. 

But  the  cavs  must  be  near.  Carney 
found  himself  repeating  these  words: 
'The  cave  is  near,  the  cave  is  near 
F'atsy;  on,  boy — the  cave  is  near."  His 
mind  dwelt  en  the  wood  that  he  had  left 
in  the  cave  when  he  took  Jack  the  WoK 
to  Bucking  Horse;  of  how  cosy  it  would 
be  with  a  bright  fire  going,  and  the 
baffled  blizzard  howling  without.  Yes 
he  would  make  it.  Was  his  life,  so  full 
of  the  wild  adventures  that  he  had  al- 
ways won  out  on,  to  be  blotted  out  by 
just  a  snow  storm,  just  cold"! 

He  took  a  lofty  stand  against  this. 
He  was  possessed  of  a  feeling  that  it 
was  a  com.bat  between  the  crude  ele- 
ments and  his  vital  force  of  mental 
stamina.  If  he  kept  up  his  courage  he 
would  win  out,  a.s  he  always  had.  It 
was  just  Excelsior  and  Success,  just — 

There     was     a     swirl     of     oblivion; 
he     had     flown     through     space     and 
collided     with     another     world;     there! 
had  been  some  sort  of  a  gross   shock ;  j 
he   was   alone,   floating  through    space,  I 
and  passing  through  snow-laden  clouds,  f 
There  was  a  restful  exhilaration,  such  ; 
as  he  had  felt  once  when  passing  under 
an    anesthetic — Nirvana. 

Then  the  cold  snout  of  some  abnormal 
creature  in  these  regions  of  the  beyond 
pressed  against  his  face.  Gradually, 
as  though  waking  from  a  dream— it 
was  the  muzzle  of  the  buckskin  nosing 
him  back  to  consciousness.  He  strug- 
gled painfully  to  his  feet.  How  heavy 
his  legs  were;  at  the  bottom  of  them 
were  leaden-soled  diver's  boots.  His 
brain  not  more  than  half  clearing  at 
that,  he  realized  that  he  and  the  buck- 
skin had  slid  from  a  treachero_us  shelf 
of  rock,  and  fallen  a  dozen  feet;  the 
snow,  unwittingly  kind,  catching  them 
in  a  lap  of  feathery  softness.  But  for 
the  gallant  horse  he  would  have  lain 
tliere  never  to  rise  again  of  his  own 
volition. 

They  scrambled  back  to  the  trail,  he 
and  the  little  horse,  and  they  were 
M'oing  forward.  Oregon's  command  was 
working  out — "Let  the  buckskin  have 
his  own  way."  ' 

IF  they  had  been  out  on  the  prairie, 
undoubtedly  they  would  have  gone 
around  in  a  circle — In  fact  Carney  once 
had  done  so— and  the  cold  would  have 
been  more  intense,  the  sweep  of  the  | 
wind  more  life-sapping;  but  here  in  the 
valleys  In  places  the  snow  piled  deeper;  > 
it  was  like  surf  rolling  up  In  billows; 


There  are  other  Summer 
fabrics,  but  only  ONE 


r  T  ^^  ^^^  men  knew  how  PALM 
[  i  J  Beach  Cloth  was  made— the 
Ml  ,m  infinite  care  and  pains  invested 
in  its  weaving,  the  more  than  a  score  of 
processes  that  account  for  its  exclus- 
ively beautiful  finish,  porousness  and  de- 
lightful comfort — then  there  would  be 
little  need  for  this  brief,  and  you  would 
greet  a  PALM  BEACH-clad  world  through- 
out all  the  dusty  days  of  Summer. 

But  many  inferior  suitings — without  its 
body  or  its  durability  or  its  washing 
qualities — trade  on  PALM  BEACH  popu- 
larity, and  find  their  way  to  the  backs  of 
the  unsuspecting  ....  And  so  we  say: 

BE  CAUTIOUS!  THERE'S  BUT  ONE 
GENUINE  PALM  BEACH  CLOTH 
—AND  THE  TRADE-MARKED  LABEL  IN 
EVERY  GARMENT  IS  YOUR  -^PRE 
SIGN   OF  SAFETY. 
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it  took  the  life  force  out  of  man  and 
horse. 

Carney  was  so  wearied  by  the  sus- 
tained struggle  that  was  like  a  man  bat- 
tling the  waves,  half  the  time  beneath 
the  waters,  that  his  flagged  senses  be- 
came atrophied,  numbed,  scarce  tabu- 
lating anj-thing  but  the  fact  that  they 
still  held  on  toward  the  cave. 

Then  he  heard  a  bell.  Curious  that. 
Was  it  all  a  dream — or  was  this  the 
real  thing:  that  he  was  in  a  merry 
party,  a  sleighing  party — that  they 
were  going  to  a  ball  in  a  stone  palace? 
He  could  hear  a  sleigh  bell. 

Then  he  was  nice  and  warm.  He 
stretched  himself  lazily.  It  was  a 
dream — he  was  waking. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes  he  saw  a 
fire,  and  the  flickering  fire-light  played 
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on  the  stone  walls.  Beside  the  hie 
was  sitting  a  man;  behind  him  some- 
thing stamped  on  the  stone  floor. 

He  turned  his  head  and  saw  the  buck- 
skin asleep  on  his  feet  with  low-hung 
head. 

"How  d'you  feel.  Stranger?"  the  man 
at  the  fire  asked,  rising  up,  and  coming 
to  his  side. 

Carney  stared;  he  was  supposed  to  be 
back  there  fighting  a-  blizzard.  And 
now,  remembrance,  coursing  with  lan- 
gourous  speed  through  his  mind,  he 
was  in  the  cave  where  he  had  held  Jack 
the  Wolf  a  prisoner. 

He  sat  up  and  pondered  this  with 
groggy  slowness. 

"Some  horse  that,  Stranger."  The 
man's    voice    that    had    sounded    thinly 


sinister  had  a  humanized  tone  as  he 
said  this. 

Carney's  tongue  was  dry,  puckered 
from  the  lower  vitality.  He  tried  to 
answer,  and  the  man,  noting  this,  said : 
"Take  your  time,  Mister.  You're  making 
the  grade  all  right,  all  right.  I  knowed 
you   was  just  asleep.     Try  this  dope." 

He  poured  some  hot  tea  into  a  tin 
cup.  It  tonic'd  the  tired  Carney;  it  was 
like  oil  on  the  dry  bearings  of  a  delicate 
machine. 

"Some  April  shower,"  the  man  said, 
piling  wood  on  the  fire.  "I  heerd  a 
horse  neigh — it  was  kind  of  a  squeal', 
and  my  bronch  bavin'  drifted  out  to  sea 
ahead  of  this  damn  gale,  I  thinks  he's 
come  back.  I  heerd  his  bell,  and  I  makes 
a  fight  with  ol'  white  whiskers — 'twan't 
more   'n    'bout  ten   yards   at   that — and 
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there's  that  danged  rat  of  yours,  and 
he  won't  come  in  to  the  warm  'cause 
you'd  got  pinned  agin  a  boulder  and 
snow;  he  seemed  to  know  that  if  he 
pulled  too  hard  he'd  break  your  danged 
neck.  Then  we  got  you  in' — that's  all. 
Some   horse!" 

This  and  the  warmth,  and  the  tonic 
tea  brought  Carney  up  to  date.  He  held 
out  his  hand. 

But  a  curious  metamorphosis  in  the 
man  startled  Carney.  He  turned  sur- 
lily to  shake  up  the  fire,  throwing  over 
his  shoulder;  "I  aint  done  nothin'; 
you've  got  to  thank  that  little  jack- 
rabbit  fer  pullin  you  through.  I  went 
out  after  my  own  bronch." 

"But  aint  I  all  right.  Stranger?" 
Carnvy  asked  gently,  for  he  had  met 
many  men  in  the  waste  places  with  just 
this  curious  antipathy  to  an  unknown. 
Oregon  was  like  that.  Men  living  in 
the  wide  outside  became  like  outcast 
buffalo  bulls,  in  their  supersensitiveness 
— every  man  was  an  enemy  till  he  prov- 
ed himself. 

THE  man  straightened  up,  and  his 
eyes,  that  were  set  too  close  to- 
gether each  side  of  the  fin-like  nose, 
rested  on  Carney  in  a  squinting  look  of 
distrust. 

"I  aint  never  knowed  but  one  man 
was  all  right,  and  the  Mounted  Police 
hounded  him  till  he  give  up." 

The  cave  man  turned  the  stem  of  the 
pipe  he  had  been  smoking  toward  the 
horse.  "That  buckskin  with  the  mule 
ears  belongs  to  Bulldog  Carney.  Are 
you  him,  or  are  you  a  hawse  thief?" 

"How  do  you  know  the  horse?" 

"I  got  reason  a-plenty  to  know  him. 
He  cleaned  me  out  in  Walla-Walla  when 
he  beat  Clatawa;  and  I  guess  you're 
the  racin'  shark  that  cold-decked  u.s 
boys  with  this  ringer." 

Now  Bulldog  knew  why  the  aversion. 

"I'm  Carney,"  he  admitted,  "but  it 
was  the  gamblers  put  up  the  job;  I  just 
beat  them  out." 

"Where  d'you  come  from  now?"  the 
cave  man  asked. 

"Bailey's  Ferry,"  Carney  answered 
in  oblique  precaution.  He  noticed  that 
the  other  hung  with  peculiar  intensity 
on  his  answer. 

"How  lopg  was  you  fightin'  that  bliz- 
zard?" 

"Since  daylight — when  I  broke  camp. 
Carney  looked  at  his  watch ;  it  was  three 
o'clock.     "How  long  have  I  been  here?" 

"A  couple  of  hours.  Was  you  runnin' 
booze  or  hop.  Bulldog?" 

Carney  started.  Perhaps  the  cave 
man  was  conveying  a  covert  threat,  an 
intimation  that  he  might  inform  on  him. 
"Don't  let's  talk  shop,"  he  answered. 

"I  aint  got  no  sore  spots  on  my  hide," 
the  other  sneeredi;  "I'm  an  ordinary 
damn  fool  of  a  gold  chaser,  and  I've  been 
up  in  the  Eagle  Hills  trailin'  a  ledge  of 
auriferous  quartz  that's  buck-jumpin' 
acrost  the  mountains  so  damn  fast  I 
never  got  a  chanct  to  rope  it.  I'd  a- 
stuck  her  out  if  the  chuck  hadn't  peter- 
ed. When  I've  just  got  enough  sour- 
belly  to  see  me  to  the  outside  I  pulled 
my  freight.     That's  me,  Goldbug  Dave.'* 

'1'^HE  other's  statements  flashed  into 
-l  Carney's  mind  a  sudden  disturbing 
thought — food!  He,  himself,  had  about 
one  day's  supply — had  he  it?  He  turn- 
ed to  his  dunnage  and  saddle  that  lay 
where  they  had  been  tossed  by  the  cave 
man  when  he  had  stripped  them  from 
the  horse.  His  bacon  and  bannock  were 
gone! 

Wheeling,  he  asked,  "Did  you  see  any- 
thing of  my  grub?" 

"All  that  was  on  your  bronch  is  there. 
Bulldog.  I  don't  rob  no  man's  cache. 
And  all  I  got's  here."  He  held  up  in 
one  hand  a  slab  of  bacon,  about  four 
pounds  in  weight,  and  in  the  other  a 
drill  bag,  in  its  bottom  a  round  bulge 
of  flour  the  size  of  a  cocoanut.  "That's 
got  to  get  me  to  Bailey's  Ferry,"  he  ad- 
ded as  he  dropped  them  back  at  the  head 
of  his  blankets. 

A  subconscious  presentiment  of  trou- 
ble caused  Carney,  through  force  of 
habit,  to  caress  the  place  where  his  gun 
should  have  been — the  pigskin  pocket 
was  empty. 

The  other  man  bared  his  teeth;  it 
was  like  the  quiver  of  a  wolf's  lip.  "Your 
Gatt  must  've  kicked  out  back  there  in 
the  snow;  I  see  it  was  gone." 

Bulldog  knew  this  was  a  lie;  he  knew 
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the  cave  man  had  taken  his  gun.  He 
ran  his  eye  over  his  host's  physical  ex- 
hibit— when  the  time  came  he  would 
get  his  gun  back  or  appropriate  the  one 
so  in  evidence  in  the  other's  belt.  He 
went  back  to  his  dunnage,  a  thought  of 
the  buckskin  in  his  mind;  to  his  joy  he 
found  the  horse's  oats  safe  in  the  bag. 
This  fastened  the  idea  he  h".d  that  the 
other  had  sto'en  his  food,  for  his  bacon 
and  bannock  had  been  in  the  same  bag, 
they  could  hardly  have  worked  out  and 
the  oats  remain. 

He  sat  down  again,  and  mentally  ar- 
ranged the  situation.  He  could  hear 
outside  the  blizzard  still  raging.  He 
could  see  in  the  opening  the  swirling 
snow  that  indeed  had  gradually  raised 
a  barrier,  a  white  gate  to  their  chamber. 
This  kept  the  intense  cold  out,  a  cold 
that  was  at  least  fifty  below  zero.  The 
snow  would  lie  in  the  valleys  through 
which  the  trail  wound  twenty  feet  deep  | 
in  places.  They  had  no  snowshoes;  he 
had  no  food;  and  Goldbug  Dave's  store 
was  only  sufficient  for  a  week,  with  two 
men  eating  it. 

He  knew  that  there  was  something  in 
Diave's  mind ;  either  a  bargain,  or  a 
fight  for  the  food.  They  might  be  im- 
prisoned for  a  month;  a  chinook  wind 
might  come  up  the  next  day,  or  the  day 
following  that  would  melt  the  snow  with 
its  soft  warm  kiss  like  rain  washes  a  : 
street. 

Carney  was  not  hungry;  the  strain 
had  left  him  fagged — he  was  hungry 
only  for  rest;  and  the  buckskin,  he  knew, 
felt  the  same  desire. 

He  lay  down,  and  had  slept  two  hours 
when  he  was  wakened  by  the  sweet  per- 
fume of  frying  pork. 

CASUALLY  he  noticed  that  but  one 
slice  of  bacon  lay  in  the  pan.  He 
watched  the  cook  turn  it  over  and  over 
with  the  point  of  his  hunting  knife, 
cooking  it  slowly,  economically,  hoard- 
ing every  drop  of  its  vital  fat.  When 
the  bacon  was  cooked  the  chef  lifted  it 
out  on  the  point  of  his  knife  and  stirred 
some  flour  into  the  gravy,  adding  water, 
preparing  that  delicacy  of  the  trail 
known  as  slumgullion. 

Dave  withdrew  the  pan  and  let  it 
rest  on  the  stone  floor  just  beside  the 
fire;  then  he  looked  across  at  Carney, 
and,  catching  the  gray  of  his  opened 
eyes,  worded  the  foreboding  thought 
that  had  been  in  Carney's  mind  before 
he  fell  asleep. 

"I  aint  got  no  call  to  give  you  a  show- 
down on  this.  Bulldog,  but  I'm  goin'  to. 
When  I  snaked  you  in  here  that  didn't 
cost  me  nothin';  anyways  you  was  down 
and  out  for  the  count.  Now  you've  come 
back  it  aint  up  to  me  to  throw  my 
chanct  away  by  declarin'  you  in  on  this 
grub:  I'd  be  a  damn  fool"  to  do  it— I'd 
be  just  playin'  agin  myself." 

Then  he  spat  in  the  fire  and  held  the 
pan  over  its  blaze  to  warm  the  slimy 
mixture. 

Carney  remained  silent,  and  his  host, 
as  if  making  cut  a  case  for  himself  con- 
tinued: "We  may  be  bottled  up  here 
for  a  week,  or  a  month.  Two  men  aint 
got  no  chanct  on  that  grub-pile,  no 
chanct." 

"Why  don't  you  eat  it  then?"  And 
Carney  sat  up. 

"I  could,  'cause  it's  mine;  but  I  got 
a  proposition  to  make — you  can  take 
it  or  leave  it." 

"Spit  it  out." 

"It's  just  this" — the  fox  eyes  shifted 
uneasily  to  the  little  buckskin,  and  then 
oack  to  Carney's  face — "I'll  share  this 
grub  if,  when  it's  gone,  you  cut  in  with 
the  bronch." 

CARNEY  shivered  at  this,  inwardly; 
facially  he  didn't  twitch  an  eye;  his 
features  were  as  immobile  as  though  he 
had  ju.st  filled  a  royal  flush.  The  pro- 
position sounded  as  cold-blooded  as  if  j 
th(  other  man  had  asked  him  to  slit  the  j 
throat  of  a  brother  for  a  cannibalistic 
orgy.  I 

"It's    only     ord'nary    hawse     sense,"  ! 
Dave  added  when  Carney  did  not  speak;  ' 
"kept  in  the  snow  that  meat  'd  last  us 
a  month.     Feeling  don't  count  when  a 
man's   playin'    fer   hig   life,   and    that's 
what  we're  doin'." 

"I '  don't   di-spute    the    sense    of    your 

proposition,    my    kind    friend,"    Carney 

said  in  a  well-mastered  voice:  "I'm  not 

hungry  just  now,  and  I'll  think  it  over. 

I've  got  a  sneaking  regard  for  the  little 
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H-kskin,  but,  n,  course,  if  I  don  t  get 
.It  he'd  starve  to  death  anyway." 

"Take  your  time,"  and  the  owner  of 
he  pan  pulled  it  between  his  legs,  ate 
tile  slice  of  bai.  n,  arid  with  a  tin  spoon 
lapped  up  the  j-lutinous  mess. 

Carney    watclied     this     performance, 

!   smothering  the   anger   and  the   hunger 

that  were  now  battling  in  him.     It  was 

a   one-sided   argument;    the   other   man 

had   a  gun,  and    Carney  knew  that   he 

would  use  it  the  minute  his  store  of  pro- 

\i.'=ions  were  gone — perhaps  before  that. 

And   Carney   \\as   determined   to   make 

he  discussion  more  equitable.     Once  he 

ould    put  a   hand   on  the  dictator,  the 

!o|)-sided    argument    would    true    itself 

up.    As  to  killing  the  little  buckskin  that 

had  saved  his  life — bah !  the  very  idea 

of  it  made  his  fingers  twitch  for  a  grasp 

.f  the  other's  windpipe. 

For  a  long  time  Carney  sat  moodily 

urning   over    in    his    mind    something; 

and  the  other  man,  having  lighted  his 

I'ipe,  sat  back  against  the  wall  of  the 

ave   smoking. 

At  last  Carney  spcke.  "There's  a  way 
out  of  this." 

"Yes,  if  a  chinook  blows  up  Kettle- 
belly  Valley — there  aint  no  other  way. 
The  manna  days  is  all  gone  by." 

"There's  another  way.  'This  is  an 
old  worked-out  mine  we're  in,  the  Lost 
Ledge  Mine." 

"She's  worked  out,  right  enough. 
There  never  was  nothin'  but  a  fe^ 
stringers  of  gold — they  soon  petered 
out." 

"When  the  men  who  were  working 
this  mine  pulled  out  they  left  a  lot  of 
heavy  truck  behind,"  Carney  continued. 
"There's  a  forge,  coal,  tools,  and,  what 
I'm  thinking  of,  half-a-dozen  sets  of 
horse  snowshoes  back  there.  I  could  put 
a  set  of  those  snowshoes  on  the  buck- 
skin and  make  Bucking  Horse  in  three 
01'  four  days.  He  wore  them  down  in 
the  Coeur  d'Alenes." 

"If  you  had  the  grub,"  Dave  snapped 
— "where're  you  goin'  to  get  that?" 

"Half  of  what  you've  got  would  keep 
me  up  that  long  on  short  rations." 

"And  what  about  me — where  do  I 
come  in  on  givin'  you  half  my  grub?" 

"The  other  half  would  keep  you  alive 
till  I  could  bring  a  rescue  party  on  snow- 
shoes  and  dog-train." 

DAVE  sucked  at  his  pipe,  pondering 
this  proposition  in  silence;  then  he 
said,  as  if  having  made  up  his  mind  to 
do  a  generous  act:  "I'll  cut  the  cards 
with  you — your  bronch  agin  half  my 
chuck.  If  you  win  you  can  try  this 
fool  trick,  if  I  win  the  bronch  is  mine 
to  do  the  same  thing,  or  use  him  to  keep 
us  both  alive  till  a  chinook  blows  up." 

From  an  inside  pocket  of  his  coat  he 
brought  forth  a  pack  of  cards,  and  slid 
them  apart,  fan-shaped,  on  the  corner 
of  his  blanket. 

Carney  was  almost  startled  into  a 
betrayal.  On  the  backs  of  the  cards 
winged  severi  blue  doves.  It  was  the 
pack  that  had  been  stolen  from  Seth 
Long's  pocket,  and  the  man  that  sat 
behind  them  was  the  murderer  of  Seth 
Long,  Carney  knew.  Yes,  it  was  the 
same  pack;  there  was  the  same  slight 
variation  of  the  wings.  In  a  second 
Carney  had  mastered  himself. 

"I  guess  it's  fair,"  he  said  hesitating- 
ly: "Let  me  think  it  over — I'm  fond  of 
that  little  cuss,  but  I  guess  a  man's  life 
comes  first." 

He  sat  looking  into  the  fire  thinking, 
and  if  Dave  had  been  a  mind  reader 
the  gun  in  his  belt  would  have  covered 
Carney,  for  the  latter  was  thinking, 
"There  are  three  aces  in  that  pack  and 
the  fourth  is  in  my  pocket." 

Then  he  spoke,  shifting  closer  to  the 
blanket  on  which  the  other  sat: 

"I'll  cut!" 

"Draw  a  card,  then,"  Dave  com- 
manded, touching  the  strung-out  pack. 

Carney  could  see  the  acute-angled 
wings  of  the  middle  dove  on  a  card;  he 
turned  It  up — it  was  the  ace  of  dia- 
monds. 

"Some  draw!"  Dave  declared.  Then 
he  deftly  flipped  over  the  ace  of  spades, 
adding:  "Horse  and  horse.  Bulldog; 
diaw  again." 

"Shuffle  and  spread-eagle  them  again, 
for  luck,"  Carney  suggested. 

Dave  gathered  the  cards,  gave  them 
a  riffle,  and  swept  them  along  the 
blanket  in  a  tenuous  stream. 


Carney  edged  closer  to  the  ribbon  of 
blue-doved  cards;  and  the  owner  of 
them,  a  sneer  on  his  lips,  craned  his 
head  and  shoulders  forward  in  a  gam- 
bler's eagerness. 

Intensity,  too,  seemed  to  claim  Bull- 
dog; he  rested  his  elbows  on  his  knees 
and  scanned  the  cards  as  if  he  hesitated 
over  the  risk.  There,  a  little  to  the 
right,  he  discovered  the  third  ace,  the 
only  one  in  the  pack.  If  he  turned  that 
Dave  could  not  tie  him  again.  He  knew 
that  the  minute  that  he  turned  over  that 
card  the  cave-man  would  know  that  he 
had  been  double-crossed  in  his  sure 
thing;  his  gun  would  be  thrust  into 
Carney's  face;  perhaps — once  a  killer 
always  a  killer — he  would  not  hesitate, 
but  would  kill. 

So  Carney  let  his  right  hand  hover 
carelessly  a  little  beyond  the  ace,  while 
his  left  crept  closer  to  Dave's  right 
wrist. 

"Why  don't  you  draw  your  card?" 
Dave  snarled.     "What're  you — ?" 

Carney's  right  hand  flopped  over  the 
ace  of  clubs,  and  in  the  same  split 
second  his  left  closed  like  the  jaws  of 
a  vise  on   Dave's  wrist. 

"Turn  over  a  card  with  your  left 
hand,  quick!"  he  commanded. 

Dave,  as  if  in  the  act  of  obeying, 
reached  for  his  gun  with  the  left  hand, 
but  a  twist  of  the  imprisoned  wrist,  al- 
most tearing  his  arm  from  the  shoul- 
der-socket, turned  him  on  his  back,  and 
his  gun  was  whisked  from  its  pigskin 
pocket  by  Carney. 

Then  Bulldog  released  the  wrist  and 
-mmanded:  "Draw  that  card,  quick,  or 
I'll  plug  you;  then  we'll  talk!" 

Sullenly  the  other  turned  the  card; 
as  if  in  mockery  it  was  a  "jack." 

"You  lose,"  Carney  declared.  "Now 
sit  back  there  against  the  wall." 

Cursing  Bulldog  for  a  cold-deck 
sharp,  the  other  sullenly  obeyed. 

'T*HEN  Carney  turned  up  the  end  of 
-*•  Dave's  blanket,  and  found,  as  he 
knew  he  should,  Hadley's  plethoric  wal- 
let, and  his  own  six-gun.  This  proceed- 
ing had  hushed  the  other  man's  profane 
denunciation;  his  eyes  held  a  forebod- 
ing look. 

Carney  stepped  back  to  the  fire,  sav- 
ing: •' 

"You're  Tacoma  Jack— you're  the 
man  that  staked  Seth  Long  to  this 
marked  pack."  He  drew  from  his 
pocket  the  ace  of  hearts  and  held  it  up 
to  Tacoma's  astonished  view.  "Here's 
the  missing  ace." 

He  put  it  back  in  his  pocket  and  re- 
sumed: "That  was  to  rob  Hadley, 
when  you  found  he  was  leaving  the 
money  in  Seth's  strong  box  while  he 
went  with  you  up  into  the  hills  to  look 
at  a  mine  that  didn't  exist.  If  he  had 
taken  the  money  with  him  he  would 
have  been  killed  instead  of  Seth.  When 
the  game  was  over  that  night,  Seth 
signalled  you  with  a  lamp  in  the  window, 
and,  when  you  went  in  to  settle  with 
him,  the  sight  of  the  money  was  too 
much,  and  you  plugged  him." 

"It's  a  damn  lie!  I  was  up  in  the 
mountains  and  don't  know  nothin'  about 
it." 

"You  were  standing  at  that  back  win- 
dow of  the  police  shack  when  Seth  and 
Hadley  were  playing  alone,  and  when 
you  shot  Seth  you  were  smooth  enough 
not  to  open  the  front  door  for  fear  some- 
one might  be  coming  and  see  you,  but 
jumped  from  the  back  window." 

Carney  took  from  his  pocket  the 
paper  templet  he  had  made  of  the 
tracks  in  the  mud. 

"I  see  from  the  soles  of  your  gum- 
shoe packs  that  this  gets  you."  He  held 
it  up. 

"It's  all  a  damned  pack  of  lies.  Bull- 
dog; you've  been  chewin'  your  own  hop. 
Who's  goin'  to  swaller  that  guff?" 

Carney  had  expected  this.  He  knew 
Tacoma  was  of  the  determined  one- 
idea  type;  lacking  absolute  eye-witness 
evidence  he  would  deny  complicity  even 
with  a  rope  around  his  neck.  He  real- 
ized that  with  the  valley  lying  twenty 
feet  deep  in  snow  he  couldn't  take 
Tacoma  to  Bucking  Horse;  in  fact  with 
him  that  was  not  the  real  desired  point. 
If  Carney  had  been  a  Mounted  Police- 
man, the  honor  of  the  force  would  have 
demanded  that  he  give  up  his  life  try- 
ing to  land  his  prisoner;  but  he  was  a 
irivate  individual,  trying  to  keep  clean 
Continued  on  page  82 
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The  Midsummer  Duty  of  Coolness 

If  By  Any  Chance  You  Are  Not  Cool  And  Comfortable  There  is  Something 

Wrong  With  Your  Habits  or  Environment. 

By  DR.  WOODS  HUTCHINSON 

IF  by  any  chance  you  are  not  cool  and 
comfortable,  then  there  is  something 
seriously  wrong  with  your  environ- 
ment or  habits  or  conscience.  Incident- 
ally, it  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  the 
lowest  death-rates  of  the  entire  year  in 
nearly  all  civilized  countries  outside  of 
the  tropics  fall  in  June  and  July — the 
season  when  the  air  is  so  warm  that  no- 
body is  afraid  of  it,  even  indoors,  when 
the  children  are  set  free  from  their 
schools,  when  the  pressure  of  indoor 
work  is  less,  and  even  the  poor  can  enjoy 
lite. 

But  this  natural  paradise  doesn't  last 
forever.  By  and  by  the  heat  ceases  to 
be  grateful  and  becomes  a  burden,  the 
glare  of  the  sun  becomes  weariness  to 
the  eyes,  the  warm  brown  earth  a  source 
of  dust,  and  the  singing  of  birds  is  re- 
placed by  the  buzzing  of  flies  and  the 
"zing"  of  the  mosquito.  Then  if  you  are 
to  preserve  the  health  and  comfort  and 
coolness  of  the  family  you  must  beat  the 
enemy  to  it. 

Of  course,  as  a  first  step  toward  mak- 
ing yourself  comfortable  for  the  sum- 
mer, it  goes  without  saying  that  you  will 
put  screens  over  all  the  windows  and 
doors  of  your  house,  and  screen  in  at 
least  one  wide  porch.  Since  we  dis- 
covered that  malaria  is  carried  by 
mosquitos  and  by  no  other  means,  and 
that  flies  carry  typhoid,  summer  dysen- 
tery, and  other  infectious  diseases, 
screens  have  been  lifted  out  of  the  class 
of  mere  comforts  and  luxuries,  and  have 
become  necessities  of  life  and  health. 
Also  screens  have  been  found  to  be  not 
only  life-savers,  but  good  investments 
in  a  commercial  way,  for  even  cows  give 
more  milk  if  they  are  kept  in  screened 
stables  and  cool  sheds,  and  protected 
from    the    maddening    attacks    of    flies. 


Screen    in    at   least   one   porch   that   can    be   u.sed    for   an    outdoor   »ittinK- 

rooni. 


Indeed,  when  we  come  to  analyze  the 
matter,  it  is  really  surprising  how  many 
of  our  so-called  luxuries  and  self-indul- 
gences and  even  extravagances  are  fol- 
lowing screens  into  the  same  category 
as  health-preservers  and  efficiency  in- 
creasers. 

If  you  have  not  wire  screens  and  can't 
afford  them,  or  your  landlord  thinks  he 
can't  afford  them,  cotton  mosquito-bar 
screens  will  serve  admirably  for  one 
season.  If  you  have  no  handy  man  to 
make  frames  for  these  improvised 
screens,  you  can  tack  the  mosquito-net- 
ting right  onto  the  window-casing  out- 
side.   'This,  any  one  who  can  balance  on 


A  aulMtantUI  awnlnc-clad  porch  encourauxi  outdoor  living   In   all  klnd« 
of    weather. 


a  step-ladder  and  hit  a  tack  on  the  head 
— instead  of  her  thumb — can  put  up.  In 
any  case,  the  screen  or  mosquito-netting 
should  cover  the  whole  window;  a  cot- 
ton mosquito-netting  tacked  over  all  the 
window  is  far  better  than  one  of  those 
wretched  little  compromises  with  sin,  a 
wire  screen  which  covers  only  half  a 
window,  or  even  slips  in  and  out  under 
the  sash,  and  leaves  comfortable  little 
runways  at  the  top,  bottom,  and  sides 
for  the  flies  to  go  in  and  out. 

The  next  step  toward  making  your- 
self comfortable  for  the  summer  is  to 
provide  some  sort  of  porch — screened 
in  if  flies  and  mosquitoes  breed  near  you 
— large  enough  to  be  used  as  both  sit- 
ting-room  and  dining-room,  and  capable 
nf  being  turned  into  a  general  living- 
room  for  the  family  during  the  summer. 
if  you  haven't  a  porch  wide  enough — 
have  one  built.  You  can  have  a  thor- 
lUghly  substantial,  screencd-in,  awn- 
iff-clad  Dorch  built  onto  your  house  for 
S150.  If  this  is  too  great  an  expense, 
you  can  dispense  with  the  awnings,  and 
use  instead  the  Japanese  lattice  screen- 
ing, which  can  be  drawn  up  when  the 
sun  is  net  shining;  and  merely  have 
your  pc-ch  floored  and  roofed,  for  one 
hundred  dollars,  the  amount  you  will 
save  at  the  drug-store.  Ylat  in  the  open 
iiir  if  possible — and  make  it  possible  by 
tutting  n  window  or  door  to  give  "gang- 
way" between  the  kitchen  and  the  liv- 
in-Jr-Dorch.  Few  things  add  more  to  the 
nil  nsr-G  nf  life  and  relieve  the  depreps- 
ing  effect  of  hot  weather  upon  the  ep- 
pclite  so  effectively  as  eating  in  the 
onen  air.  If  your  house  is  wired  for 
electricity,  put  in  a  single  or  douiilc 
socket  over  the  porch  table  for  electric 
cooking  appliances,  and  make  yiiur 
coffee,  and  toast,  and  cook  your  ejrgs, 
bacon,  and  wiifflcs  right  at  the  table. 
Give  the  big  stove  in  the  kitchen  as  com- 
plete a  summer  vacation  as  possible. 
If  you  have  no  electricity  in  your  house, 
you  can  do  your  summer  cooking  on  a 
gas.  or  gasoline,  or  improved  oil  stove. 


Parents:  Lopji  for  This 
Trade-mark 

It  is  placed  on  shoes  that  are 
especially  designed  for  children's 
growing  feet.  It  means  that 
their  feet  wili  grow  as  they 
should — in  nature's  way.  It 
means  protection  against 
strained  musclss,  crossed  toes, 
enlarged  joints,  fallen  arches 
and  other  serious  foot  ills. 
Avoid  shoes  with  pointed  toes — 
shoes  that  are  wrongly  shaped. 
See  that  the  shoes  your  children 
wear  fit  every  part  of  the  foot. 
That  they  give  the  utmost  in 
protection,  comfort  and  wear. 


SHOES 

for  Boysand  Girls  from 
3  to  14  Years 

—  juat  the  stfjc»e  for  your  children.     They 
are  mad^  to"  con  form  wlt3h  the  »hape  of 
the    normal    foot.     /Hiey    keen)    the    fe«t 
healthy-    protect  afHcles,   toes  and  heels. 
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Summer  Tour 

THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

British  Colum biaWashi n^ton aq-a  Oregon 


THE  FINEST  RAILTRIPIN  THE  WORLD 

MOST  GORGEOUS  SCENERY 
FORTY  EVERGREEN  GOLF  LINKS 


A  wonderfiil  trip  in  a  wonderful  country.  New 
western  scenes;  interesting,  modern,  growing  cities; 
mountain  ranges  and  peeiks  as  big  as  forty  Switzer- 
lands;  2,000  miles  of  inland  seas;  thousands  of  lakes, 
some  of  them  100  miles  long;  finest  salmon  and  trout 
fishing  in  the  world;  sea  beaches  for  bathing,  yachting, 
canoeing,  and  all  aquatic,  field  and  outdoor  sports,  and 
— the  climate. 

Bright,  sunny  days,  temperature  rarely  over  81 
degrees,  and  a  sound  restful  sleep  every  night. 

A  tour  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  a  perfectly  satis- 
factory holiday  and  it  is  a  sound  investment. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  to  any  commercial 
organization  in  Oregon,  Washington  or  British  Colum- 
bia, or  to  Herbert  Cuthbcrt,  Secretary,  Pacific  North- 
west Tourist  Association,  maintained  by  government 
funds  to  give  free  information, L.  C.  Smith  Bldg.,  Seattle. 


/^    - 
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this  plan  will  add  largely  to  the  com- 
fort and  peace  of  mind  of  the  cook,  and 
through  her  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
family.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  waste 
motion  in  roasting  the  cook  with  the 
roast  and  stewing  her  with  the  stew — 
especially  if  you  happen  to  be  the  cook 
yourself. 

After  making  a  porch  to  keep  your- 
self cool  on,  the  next  step  is  to  provide 
for  an  abundant  flow  of  air  through  all 
the  rooms  of  your  house  both  day  and 
night.  Usually  this  can  be  secured  by  a 
proper  arrangement  of  windows  and 
dcors.  The  doors  are  often  the  most 
important  feature  in  the  whole  scheme 
of  summer  ventilation.  Every  living- 
room  in  any  house  which  stands  by  itself 
ought  to  have  windows  on  at  least  two 
sides,  and  if  they  are  not  there,  they 
ought  to  be  put  in.  But  in  many  houses 
there  is  not  exposure  on  two  sides,  and 
even  where  there  is,  ventilation  from 
three  sides  is  a  desirable  thing  and  may 
be  attained  by  utilizing  the  doors  of  the 
rooms  in  connection  with  the  open  win- 
dows of  the  room,  or  rooms,  across  the 
hall.  In  this  way  you  can  get  a  good 
free  cross-sweop  of  air  through  all  the 
rooms.  Wherfe  you  have  only  your  own 
family,  or  young  children  to  consider, 
just  throwing  the  doors  wide  open  is 
sufficient,  but  if  considerations  of  pro- 
priety are  supposed  to  interfere,  the 
doors  should  be  fitted  with  light  swing- 
ing screens  of  the  Venetian, blind  type. 
This  will  satisfy  the  proprieties,  keep 
out  bears  and  burglars,  and  yet  let  a 
current  of  air  through. 

In  offices,  hotels,  or  apartment-houses 
any  room  which  can  not  get  good  cross- 
ventilation,  or  opens  on  a  narrow  court, 
ought  to  be  equipped  with  an  electric 
fan.  The  initial  cost  of  an  electric  fan 
is  not  heavy,  it  lasts  a  number  of  sea- 
sons, and  the  expense  of  running  it  is 
slight.  It  will  return  fifty  per  cent,  per 
summer  on  the  investment,  for  the  sense 
of  coolness  it  produces  is  not  merely 
grateful  and  agreeable,  but  is  life-sav- 
ing and  efficiency  increasing.  Much  of 
the  depression  and  discomfort  which  at 
all  Limes  of  the  year  comes  from  stuflfy, 
ill-ventilated  rooms  and  bad  air  is  now 
known  to  be  due  to  heat  and  stagnancy. 
So  any  agency  which  keeps  the  air 
moving  is  a  real  benefit  to  health. 

Of  course  the  coolest  and  healthiest 
place  to  sleep  during  the  summer  is  on 
a  porch,  and  a  little  ingenuity  will 
usually  succeed  in  devising  some  out- 
door refuge  from  the  heat  at  compar- 
atively little  expense.  In  the  absence  of 
a  real  sleeping-porch,  any  balcony  which 
already  exists,  or  can  be  built  onto  a 
house,  will  serve  for  this  purpose.  A 
flat  roof,  or  even  the  roof  of  an  ordin- 
ary porch  which  does  not  slope  too 
steeply,  will  serve  in  an  emergency, 
though  any  sleeping-place  you  are  going 
to  use  constantly  must  be  roofed  and 
screened  against  insects.  However,  it  is 
a  great  relief  and  resource  all  through 
the  dog  days  to  have  even  the  most  tem- 
porary place,  where  on  the  worst  and 
most  stifling  nights  a  mattress  can  be 
pulled  out  and  used. 

The  best  aspect  for  a  sleeping-porch, 
or  a  mere  "night-camp"  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  south,  southeast,  or  southwest,  be- 
cause the  summer  winds  come  from 
these  quarters.  The  awnings  or  screens 
of  a  sleeping-porch  should  be  colored 
green,  brown,  or  dark  blue. 

Next  to  fresh  air  in  the  campaign  for 
coolness  and  comfort,  comes  the  neces- 
sity for  abundant  bathing  and  splashing 
and  sponging  with  cool  water.  In  hot 
weather  the  bathroom  becomes  one  of 
the  most  important  rooms  in  the  house, 
and  a  refreshingly  cool  bath  in  the 
morning  and  another  one  at  night 
should  be  as  regular  as  sunrise  and  sun- 
set. It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  come 
home  from  business  in  time  to  get  a 
luxurious  bath  before  dinner,  and  any 
time  during  the  day  that  you  feel  dis- 
tressed by  the  heat,  or  have  half  an  hour 
to  spare,  it  is  an  excellent  idea  to  take 
a  bath  if  possible.  When  in  doubt  take 
a  bath  is  an  important  rule  in  the  game 
called  life. 

For  children  free  and  frequent  dab- 
bling and  splashing  and  paddling  in 
water  is  even  more  important  and 
health-protecting  than  in  the  case  of 
adults.  Heat,  just  plain  heat,  seldom 
does  any  very  serious  harm  to  grown- 
Continued  on  page  81 


The       » 
World^s 
Best  Suits 
.  by  Post 


from  Huddersfield  to 
you  in  Canada.  For 
smart  appearance 
and  real  hard  wear 
the  Huddersfi^^ld  Solid 
Worsted  Suit  cannot 
be  equaJJed.  Look  at 
the  saving  by  dealinj; 
direct  with  the 
world's  cloth  district 
30  to  60  per  cent.  lees 
than  your  tailor  on 
the  spot  can  supply. 
Deal  direct  and  cut 
out  the  various  mid- 
dlemen's  profit. 

Our  Unique  Copyright  System  of 
Self-Measurement  Xw^'VeltuTe  To^l'- 

self,  and  us  to  perfectly  fit  you.  Misfit  means 
money  back.  Legally  guaranteed.  We  take  all 
risks. 

Stylishly  Cut  Suit  in  Huddersfield  Solid 

Worsted  from $40. 

In  Wool  Scotch  Tweed  from  .  .  .  $35. 
In  Hard  Wearing  Tweed    ....  $30. 

(Post  Free     Duty  Paid) 

WRITE    TO. DAY   FOR    120    PATTERNS 
POST   FREE 

Wo  also  supply  Huddersfield  Solid  Worsted 
Cloths,  excellent  Scotch  Tweeds  and  Smart  Over- 
coatings.     Any    'engbh    cut   from   the   piece, 

Huddersfield  Solid  Worsted  Cloth  per  yard  from  $7.00 

Scotch  Tweeds  per  yard from  $5.50 

(Duty  Paid) 

SATISFACTION  LEGALLY  GUARANTEED 

OR  MONEY  BACK 

GROVES  &  LINDLEY 

Exporters  of  Chth  and  Clothing 

66  The  Lio-'  Hudclersfield 

England 


Ibijettini 

Make  Your  Mind  a  File 
—Not  a  Pile 

Let  me  show  you  how  to  make  yourmind 

as  systematic  and  forget-proof  as  a  card 

index  file.  When  you  want  to  remember  a 

name,  placeor  date,  must  you  grope  in  vain 

n  a  mixed-up.  unclasBified  pile  of  miscel- 

aneous    knowledge?        Summoned    on    any 

occasion  to  give  facts  and  figures,  does  your 

mind  become  a  blank?    Be    master  of  your 

mind's  infinite  resources— instead  of  a  victim 

of  its  disordered  details. 

Knowledge  is  power— and  memory 
is  the  basis  of  all  knowledge. 

I  Have  Helped  Thousands 

The  Diokson  method  of  memory  and 
mental  training  has  been  perfected  by  20 
years  of  experience.  Universally  recognized 
as  the  most  thorough,  practical,  simplest 
of  its  kind.  Highly  endorsed.  Quick  to  grasp 
—easy  to  master.     Give  me  10  minutes  a  day 
and  1  will  so  train^our  memory  that  you  will 
hoableto  classify  impressions,  ideas,  names, 
'  etc.  and  have  them  ret-dy  at  a  moments'  notice. 

Perfect  Your  Memory  and  You  Can 
Command  What  Salary  You  Will 

Send  me  your  name  and  address  on  a      >  ' 
postal  ao'i  1  will  send  you.  free,  my  interest-    #" 
mg  booklet  "How    to    Remember,"  and     / 
unique,  Memory  Test;  also  teil  you  now  to 
secure  free  my  $2.00  book, "How 
to  Speak  in   Public." 

^\       Dickson  School 

of  Memory 

^Hearst  Bldg. 
Chicago,  111. 
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— (glen  ifWator— 

•  651  SPADINA  AVENUE  • 

TORONTO 

RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Principal         -         MISS    J.    J.    STUART 

(Successor  to  Miss  Veal) 
Classical  Tripos,  Cambridge  University,  Eng. 
Large,  well -ventilated  hoxise,  pJeasantly 
sitnated.  Highly  qualified  staff  of  Cana- 
dian and  European  teachers.  The  curricu- 
lum  sliows  close  touch  with  mo<lem  thought 
and  e<hication.  Preparation  for  matricula- 
tion examinajtions.  Special  attention  given 
to    individual    needs. 

Outdoor   Games. 
School    UoOpens    Sei>temlH'r    16th. 
New  l'rOf;ix-ttU(j  from  ili.'w  Stuart. 
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Montreal's  Travelling  Baby  Clinic 

By  FRANCES  FENWICK  WILLIAMS 


ONE  doctor,  two  nurses,  a  weighing 
machine,  a  chart,  packed  into  the 
University  Settlement  motor-bus  and 
driven  into  one  of  the  least  savory  of 
Montreal's  slums  on  one  of  the  least  in- 
viting days  of  the  month!  And  the 
secretary  of  the  city's  Baby  Welfare 
Committee  tells  the  story  of  the  visit  in 
the  Star.  Perhaps  if  other  Canadian 
cities  were  to  send  medical  ambulances 
into  their  poor  districts,  they  would  find 
just  as  startling  conditions. 

One  little  mother  of  nine  guards  a 
brood  of  six,  the  youngest  a  baby  in 
arms — her  arms!  A  beautiful  boy  of 
six  with  large  dark  eyes  stops  short 
when  he  first  catches  sight  of  the 
magnificent  yellow  vehicle  by  the  side  of 
the  road.  He  bursts  into  a  wild  flood  of 
Yiddish  punctuated  with  gestures  of 
admiration  and  wonder. 

"He  say,"  giggles  a  comrade  in  dirt, 
"he  say — when  I  beeg  man  I  get  one 
fine  beeg  motor  like  dat-a-one !  He 
fool- — eesh,    n'est   pas?" 

The  children  crowd  breathlessly 
about  the  yellow  car.  Cinderella's 
coach  itself  could  not  excite  more  in- 
terest. They  gabble  in  various  tongues. 
Presently  their  mothers  catch  the  in- 
fection. One  by  one  they  emerge  from 
the  houses  and  swarm  about  the  clinic. 
A  nurse  steps  down  and  beckons  the 
nearest    woman. 

"Have  your  baby  weighed?"  she  in- 
vites. "Come  on !  It  won't  cost  you 
anything." 

With  many  uncertain  giggles  a 
young  mother  accepts  the  invitation. 
Her  baby  is  placed  on  the  weighing 
machine  amid  the  breathless  silences 
of  the  audience.  The  doctor,  the  nurses 
look  a  little  grave  as  they  return  the 
baby. 

It  weighs  just  thirteen  pounds. 

"What  is  the  baby's  age?" 

"Eleven  months." 

COM.MENT  seems  superfluous.  The 
baby — like  most  other  slum-babies 
everywhere  on  earth — is  suffering  from 
malnutrition.  On  inquiry  the  doctor 
finds  that  it  has  been  fed  on  condensed 
milk.  He  explains  the  baby's  condition 
and  the  proper  treatment  for  it  to  the 
mother. — She     shrugs     her     shoulders. 

"He's  all  right!"  she  says  compos- 
edly. "Besides — I  got  anoder  coming 
pretty  soon." 

But  now  several  candidates  for 
weighing  present  themselves — or  rath- 
er, are  presented  by  their  eager  guard- 
ians. Word  has  been  passed  about  that 
medical  service  will  be  tendered  free. 
The  crowd  becomes  denser.  Interest 
heightens. 

One  after  another  thirty-eight  babies 
are  examined  and  weighed.  Of  the  en- 
tire thirty-eight,  one  only  emerges  from 
the  transaction  with  unimpaired  credit. 
One  only  is  healthy  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

About  half  the  babies  suffer  from 
rickets  and  nearly  all  from  malnutri- 
tion. One  of  six  months  looks  as  though 
it  might  shortly  have  a  chance  of  pass- 
ing through  green  fields  and  grass  and 
flowers  for  the  first  time — on  its  way 
to  the  cemetery! 

"TTOW  do  you  feed  that  baby?" 

n.  "Oh,  the  baby  is  very  well  fed — 
very  well  fed  indeed !  It  gets  meat  and 
•    tatoes  regularly!" 

The  little  mother  of  nine  with  her 
brood  of  six  approaches,  baby  in  arms. 
Her  baby,  too,  must  be  weighed.  Alas! 
its  weight  of  fourteen  pounds  matches 
its  age  of  fourteen  months;  and  exam- 
ination reveals  the  sad  fact  that  it  is 
tubercular. 

And  now  a  baby  is  presented  for  con- 
sideration whose  tiny  face  bears  traces 
of  suffering.     The   nurse,  half-suspect- 


ing the  truth,  feels  the  tiny  spine — 
starts — hands  the  baby  to  the  doctor 
who  takes  a  blue  pencil  and  traces  the 
spine  vi'hich  curves  ominously  in  answer 
to  his  pencil. 

"Do  you  happen  to  remember  if  this 
child  has  ever  had  an  accident?" 

"Oh,  yes.  He  got  a  tumble  when  he 
was  around  iive  months — it  was  noth- 
ing!" 

And  there  lies  the  baby  with  a  serious 
case  of  curvature  of  the  spine! 

TWENTY  out  of  thirty-eight  babies 
are  fed  on  condensed  milk.  Doctor 
and  nurses  urge  the  use  of  pure,  fresh 
milk.  The  answer  is  significant.  The 
milk  they  buy  is  too  bad  to  give  babies — 
they  didn't   lil«   it. 

One  thinks  with  sudden  interest  and 
anxiety  of  the  proposed  city  by-law 
with  regard  to  milk.  When  will  it  ma- 
terialize? Two  dead  babies  in  this  one 
street  lend  point  to  one's  wonder. 

The  parents  are  advised  to  go  to  the 
nearest  milk  station  and  buy  pure  milk. 
Some  cannot  walk  so  far.  Few,  if  any, 
can  afford  ice  to  keep  the  milk  fresh. 
We  tell  them  that  some  good  men  in  the 
City  Hall  are  trying  to  nave  them  sup- 
plied with  ice  during  the  summer 
months.  Their  eyes  brighten.  We  alsio 
tell  them  that  we  are  trying  to  bring 
about  some  arrangement  by  which  pure 
fresh  milk  will  be  within  the  reach  of 
all. 

It  seems  little  enough  that  we  can  tell 
them  or  do  for  them.  Pathetic  Good 
Samaritans  handing  out  meagre  sup- 
plies of  salve  and  bandages  to  those  who 
have  fallen  by  the  wayside,  we  wonder 
inwai-dly  when  we  shall  be  able  to 
organize  a  proper  police  force  to  re- 
strain the  thieves  who  prey  upon  the 
life  of  the  poor — slums,  soaring  prices 
and  wages  insufficient  to  meet  these 
prices. 

SEVENTEEN  hundred  dollars  is  the 
estimated  worth  of  a  human  life  to 
its  country.  I  calculate  silently  that 
about  $129,200  is  being  squandered  in 
this  street  alone.  No,  let  us  avoid  ex- 
aggeration! Of  the  thirty-eight  exam- 
ined, one  child  was  sound;  probably  one 
of  the  next  thirty-eight  will  be  healthy 
also.  And  several  of  the  rickety,  under- 
nourished ones  will  be  of  a  calibre 
which  will  triumph  over  all  obstacles 
and  still  live  and  succeed  in  spite  of 
everything.  So  we  may  safely  subtract 
several  thousands  from  the  sum  total  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand, 
two  hundred  dollars.  Still  are  we  not  a 
little  wasteful?  Even  considering  the 
money  and  the  waste  of  it.  The  waste 
of  human  suffering  one  hardly  cares  to 
dwell   upon. 

This  traveling  clinic  is  merely  a 
makeshift.  What  is  really  needed  is  a 
first-class,  properly  equipped  medical 
ambulance  which  can  be  used  constantly 
in  the  service  of  humanity.  A  large 
perfectly-equipped  motor  ambulance 
would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  two 
thousand  dollars — a  little  more  than  the 
estimated  worth  of  a  human  life  to  its 
country.  Truly,  "Child  conservation 
is  the  bargain  counter  of  modern 
philanthropy." 

And  what  of  the  mothers?  Do  they 
resent  our  "interference?"  Do  they 
sneer  at  our  advice?  Why,  ninety-nine 
out  of  one  hundred  are  pathetically 
grateful  for  our  interest  and  patheti- 
cally eager  to  avail  them.selves  of  our 
information.  For  the  I'lrat  time,  per- 
haps, in  their  lives,  they  begin  to  sus- 
pect that  their  children  do  not  suffer 
and  die  because  of  some  mysterious  de- 
cr-ie  of  Providence;  for  the  first  time, 
perhaps,  they  begin  to  see  the  connec- 
tion between  their  own  ignorance  and 
their  children's  fate. 


The  Midsummer  Duty  of  Coolness 
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ups  who  are  in  fair  condition,  but  to 
children,  with  their  translucent  skins, 
and  big  brains,  and  delicate  nervous  sys- 
tems, heat  is  a  serious  danger.  At  times 
it  seems  literally  to  melt  them  like  an 


overripe  peach,  or  wilt  them  like  a  let- 
tuce-leaf. Their  one  protection  is  in 
their  profuse  and  abundant  perspira- 
tion, which  keeps  them  cool.  When  a 
cool  breeze  or  a  current  of  air  is  to  be 


BY   APPOINTMENT 


MINIATURE  MEDALS 

AND  ORDERS 

THE  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  Company  have  avail- 
able, or  can  supply  to  order,  Miniature  IVIedals  and 
Orders  of  every  description. 

The  Company's  Miniature  Medals  are  of  highest  quality 
and  finest  workmanship.  Orders  by  post  receive  careful 
and  prompt  attention  while  the  prices  charged  are  the 
same  as  those  prevailing  in  the  London  showrooms. 

The    Medals    and    Orders    ilhutrated    above    are    priced    »»    follown : 


1.  Bronze    Gilt    ". - 

2.  18ct  Gold  and   Enamel. «2  1&/- 

3.  Military  O.B.E..  .Silver 

Gilt     16/6 


4.  18ct  Gold  and  Enamel. «8  10  - 

5.  Solid   Silver    7/6 

6.  ISct  Gold  and  Enamel. t3  10  - 
Case*  for  above  3/6  each. 


WARNING 


The  Goldamitha  &  3il\i'r»milJ>«  Company  have 
no  branrfi  eptabliahment  In  Retrent  .Stret-t, 
Oxford  Street,  or  elsewhere  Ir  '  oiiJon  or 
abroad — only  one  addreM  112.  R.nciit  Rti>iL 
London.    W.l. 


THE 


GdJLDSMITHS  ^  SiLVERSMITOS 

Jewellers  to  His  Majesty  King  George  V. 
112,   REGENT   STREET,    LONDON,  W.  1. 
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10  Elm  Avenue,  Rosedale,  TORONTO 

Residential  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

Hon.  Principal  -  MISS  M.  T.  SCOTT 
Principal  -  MISS  EDITH  M.  READ,  M.A. 
Pass  and  Honor  Matriculation.  French 
House.  Art,  Music,  Domestic  Science, 
Special  Course  in  Dietetics.  Large  Play- 
grounds, Outdoor  Games.  Primary 
School  for  Day   Pupils. 

AiUumn  Tervi  will  begin  September  nth. 
For    Prospectus    apply    to   the    Principal. 


HAVERGAL  COLLEGE 


Main  School 

Coverley  House 

The  Hill  School 

354  Jarvi.  St. 

372  Jar.i.  St. 

51   St.  CUir  A»e. 
West 

Honor 

Domestic 

Boarding 

Matriculation 
Art 

Gymnastic 

and  Day 
School 

Music 

Training 
Course 

Large 
Grounds 

Junior  School 

Home 

Games 

Kindergarten 

Nursing 

Kindergarten 

Junior  School 

186  St.   George  St. 

(  Late  Westboiirnoi 

Preparatory 

and 

Kindergarten 

for 

Boys    and    Girls 


MISS  KNOX,  Principal,  TORONTO.    Term  Opens  Sept.    17th. 


TORONTO  A  RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  CANADA 

UPPER  SCHOOL.  LOWER  SCHOOL 

Boys  prepared  for  Universities.  Royal  Military  College  and   Business. 

Autumn  Term  Commences  Sept.    15th.    1919 

Calendar  a«nt  on  appljcstfon  REV.   D,  BRUCE  MACDONALU.   U.A..   IX.D..   [I«admast«r 


ST.     MARGARET'S    COLLEGE 

TORONTO  A  RESIDENTIAI,  AND  DAY  SCHOOI^  FOR  GIRI.S  CAHAD* 

FULL  ACADEMIC  COURSE,  from  preparatory  to  honour 

MATRICULATION.  FULL        COMMERCIAL       COURSK — MUSIC ART 

HOUSEHOLD    SCIENCE — PHYSICAL   EDUCATION— GAMES — SWIMMING 
Mrs.  G««rg«  fitckuo.  Prflsidenl  Mitt  Flsmcc  H.  M.  Nea'inils,  B.A.,  Principal 

S'.hu-d  li'i-peris  WKdn-siluij,  Sfpfrmh'T  S7th.  Calendar  S'nt  on  applim  wn. 


Lower  Canada  College 

MONTREAL  C.  S.  FOSBERY,  M.A.,  Head  Master 

Term  commences  September  1 6th,  at  9  a.m. 


Bt  Agtti^a  ^rtyn^l 


BELLEVILLE,  ONTARIO. 

A  Church  School  for  Girb 

Patron— The  Lord  Biabop  of  Ontario 

UMun BMrd-Hii  Hener  Judge  Wilb;  H.F.  Ketclinon. E«i.. Ei-H*r«r ;  J. EUiott.  E»|..Muw<r  Stuiard laik. 

iunlor  School  and  preparation  for  tho  Universities.    Ernest  Wheatley.  A.R.C.O.. 
luslcal  Director.    Special  A.T.C.M.  Course.    Handsome,  well-equipped  bulldlne. 
beautiful  trounds,  all  outdoor  sports,  swimmint  pool  and  rink. 
FOR     CALENDAR     APPLY     TO     MISS     F.     E.     CARROLL,     PRINCIFAL 
School  will  re-open  on  Monday,  September  15th. 


ONTARIO    LADIES'    COLLEGE 


WHITBY    -    ONTARIO 

Public  School  to  Second 
Year  University, 
Household  Science, 
Music:  Instrumental, 
Vocal, 
Commercial, 
Elocution,  Art. 


School  Re-opens  Sept.  leth 

civic  and  Parliamentary 
Studies,  Gyninnsium 
Work  and  Swimming. 

For  Calendar  apply  to 
Rev.  F.  L.  Farewell.  B.  A. 

Prijtcipul,  94 


OTTAWA  LADIES   COLLEGE 

NEW    FIREPROOF    BUILDING 

Academic  work  up  to  the  first  year  University.     Seven  successful  applicants  for  matricu- 
lation   last  term   wit^hout  failure   in   any  subject. 

Music.    Art    and    Handicraft.    Household    Arts,    Physical    Culture,    etc.      Ample    grounds. 
The  Capital  offers  exceptional  advantages. 

For   Calendar   apply   to  J.    W.    H.    Milne,    B.A.,    D.D..    President. 


had,  all  is  well;  but  on  muggy,  stifling 
days  without  a  breath  of  air  stirring, 
:^ome  artificial  means  for  promoting 
e\  aporation  is  necessary.  Give  the  little 
'flies  a  bath  at  least  three  times  a  day, 
and  let  them  splash  and  rollick  and  play 
fiog  or  fish  in  the  tub  as  long  as  ever 
they  wish. 

Last  and  by  no  means  least  in  the 
comfort  code  comes  the  admonition,  "B« 
Kf'od  to  yourself  in  the  matter  of  food  in 
summertime."  Fortunately,  there  is 
usually  an  abundance  of  wholesome  ap- 
petizing foods  to  be  had  at  this  time  of 
the  year — such  things  as  fruits,  fresh 
vegatables,  milk,  eggs,  butter,  ices,  and 
ice-cream.  A  high  place  in  the  summer 
diet  should  be  given  to  ice-cream,  iced 
pjddings,  and  frozen  custards.  Their 
combination  of  sugar  and  fat  gives  them 
a  high  nutritive  value,  and  they  are 
readily  digested  by  a  healthy  stomach, 
especially  if  eaten  slowly,  with  plenty 
of  fjood  cake,  home-made  cookies,  or 
salted  crackers.  Every  family  should 
be  equipped  with  a  good  ice-cream 
freezer,  and  should  use  it  as  least  three 
times  a  week.  A  couple  of  nice  sand- 
wiches, a  large  saucer  of  ice-cream 
(one  pint),  and  a  plate  of  good  cookies 
make  not  only  an  attractive  lunch,  but 
a  full  meal  with  a  fuel-value  of  over  a 
thousand  calories. 

Of  course  you  don't  need  quite  so 
much  of  the  substantial  foods,  particu- 
larly meat  and  fat,  in  summer  as  in 
winter,  because  they  do  give  a  little 
extra  heat  to  the  body — which  is  very 
useful  in  cold  weather,  but  not  needed 
now — but  you  can't  keep  healthy  and  in 
good  working  condition  without  a  fair, 
yes,  a  liberal  amount,  of  upbuilding 
food.  Many  people  feel  weak  and  de- 
pressed and  grouchy  in  hot  weather  be- 
cause they  try  to  live  on  the  principle 
that  the  less  we  eat  the  cooler  we  keep. 


Never  forget  that  when  there  is  real 
work  to  do,  you  must  shovel  coal  under 
your  boilers  to  do  it  with. 

Of  course  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  you  should  plan  your  clothing  for 
the  summer  on  comfort  and  health-giv- 
ing principles.  Give  yourself  the  wid- 
est leeway  and  liberty  in  matters  of  fit 
and  color  and  weight;  fit  yourself  and 
all  your  family  out  with  plenty  of  cool, 
light-colored,  loose-fitting  clothing  of  in- 
expensive materials  that  will  wash  eas- 
ily, and  then  wear  just  as  little  of  it  at  a 
time  as  the  law  allows.  Fortunately 
most  of  the  absurd  old  conventions 
about  formal  dress,  and  stiff  collars,  and 
black  clothes,  and  wearing  your  coat  or 
hat  upon  all  occasions,  at  the  peril  of 
your  life,  have  been  done  away  with,  or 
at  least  suspended  during  hot  weather. 
On  the  other  hand,  everything  that 
keeps  you  cool  and  fresh  looking  and 
pretty,  provided  it  isn't  too  tight  or  too 
stiff,  helps  to  keep  you  comfortable  and 
in  a  good  summer-time  mood. 

If  you  deliberately  plan  in  advance 
for  comfort  in  this  way,  you  will  soon 
cease  to  dread  the  summer,  and  if  you 
don't  dread  the  summer,  you  will  find 
the  hot  weather  won't  get  on  your 
nerves  half  as  much  as  it  used  to  do. 
Heat,  just  plain  heat,  never  killed  any- 
body outside  of  the  fiery  furnace.  Most 
of  the  harm  heat  does  comes  in  the  way 
of  aggravating  unhealthful  conditions 
which  already  exist  in  your  system,  or  in 
making  you  worry  and  fuss.  You 
won't  worry  if  your  nerves  are  properly 
fed  and  ventilated  and  rested.  "Then, 
if  a  real  old-fashioned  hot  spell  does 
come,  keep  cool,  don't  fan  yourself  into 
apoplexy  or  imagine  that  you  are  head- 
ing for  a  sunstroke,  but  take  it  easy  and 
trust  your  constitution,  remembering 
that  the  only  thing  certain  about  the 
weather  is  that  it  will  soon  change. 


The  Seven  Blue  Doves 

Continued  from  page  78 


the  name  of  a  woman  he  had  a  high 
regard  for — Jeanette  Holt.  .  He  wanted 
a  written  confession  from  this  man. 
Bringing  in  the  stolen  money  and  the 
cards  wouldn't  be  enough;  it  might  be 
said  that  he,  himself,  had  taken  these 
two  things  and  returned  them. 

TJ^VEN  the  punishment  of  Tacoma 
*--■'  didn't  interest  him  vitally.  Two 
thieves  had  combined  to  rob  a  stranger, 
and  over  a  division  of  the  spoil  one  had 
been  killed — it  was  not,  vitally, 
Carney's  funeral.  Now  to  gain  the  con- 
fession he  stretched  a  point,  saying: 

"They  believe  Seth  Long.  He  says 
you  shot  him." 

Startled  out  of  his  cunning,  Tacoma 
blundei-ed:  "That's  a  damn  lie — Seth's 
as  dead's  a  herrin'!" 

"How  do  you  know,  Tacoma?"  and 
Carney  smiled. 

The  other,  stunned  by  his  foolish 
break,  spluttered  sullenly:  "You  said 
so  yourself." 

"Seth's  dead  now,  Tacoma,  but  you 
were  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  make 
\our  get  away.  .  Dr.  Anderson  and,  I 
found  him  alive,  and  he  said  that  you, 
Tacoma  Jack,  shot  him.  That's  why  I 
pulled  out  on  this  trail." 

The  two  men  sat  in  silence  for  a  little. 
Tacoma  knew  that  Carney  was  driving 
at  something;  he  knew  that  Carney 
could  not  take  him  to  Bucking  Horse 
with  the  trail  as  it  was;  the  buckskin 
would  have  all  he  could  do  to  carry  one 
man,  and  without  huge  moose-hunting 
.snowshoes  no  man  could  make  half  a 
mile  of  that  trail. 

Carney  broke  the  silence :  "You 
made  a  one-sided  prosposition,  Tacoma, 
when  you  had  the  drop  on  me;  now  I'm 
going  to  deal.  I'd  take  you  in  if  I 
didn't  value  the  little  buckskin  more 
than  your  carcass;  I  don't  give  a  damn 
whether  you're  hanged  or  die  here.  I'm 
going  to  cut  from  that  slab  of  bacon  six 
slices.  That'll  keep  you  alive  for  six 
days  with  a  little  flour  I'll  leave  you. 
I  can  make  Bucking  Horse  in  three  days 
at  most  with  snowshoes  on  the  buck- 
skin; then  I'll  come  back  for  you  with  a 
dog-train  and  a  couple  of  men  on  snow- 
shoes.  You've  got  a  gambling  chance; 
it's  like  filling  a  bob-tailed  flush — but 
I'm  going  to  let  you  draw.     If  the  chin- 


ock  comes  up  the  valley,  kissing  this 
snow,  before  I  get  back,  you'll  get  away ; 
I'd  give  even  a  wolf  a  fighting  chance. 
But  I've  got  to  clear  a  good  woman's 
name;  get  that,  Tacoma!"  and  Carney 
tapped  the  cards  with  a  forefinger  in 
emphasis.  "You've  get  to  sign  a  con- 
fession here  in  my  notebook  that  you 
killed  Seth  Long." 

"I'll  see  you  in  hell  first!  It's  a  damn 
trap — I  didn't  kill  him!" 

"As  you  like.  Then  you  lose  your  bet 
on  the  Chinook  right  now;  for  I  take  the 
money,  your  gun,  your  boots,  and  all  the 
grub." 

As  Carney  with  slow  deliberation 
stated  the  terms  Tacoma's  heart  sank 
lower  and  lower  as  each  article  of  life- 
saving  was  specified. 

"Take  your  choice,  quick!"  Carney 
resumed:  "a  grub  stake  for  you,  and 
you  bet  on  the  chinook  if  you  sign  the 
confession;  if  you  refuse  I  make  a 
clean-up.  You  starve  to  death  here,  or 
die  on  the  trail,  even  if  the  chinook 
comes  in  two  or  three  days." 

There  was  an  ominous  silence.  Car- 
ney broke  it,  saying,  a  sharp  determina- 
tion in  his  voice:  "Decide  quick,  for 
I'm  going  to  hobble  you." 

Tacoma  knew  Bulldog's  reputation: 
he  knew  he  was  up  against  it.  If 
Carney  took  the  food— and  he  would — 
he  had  no  chance.  The  alternative  was 
his  only  hope. 

"I'll  sign— I  got  to,"  he  said,  surlily; 
"you  write  and  I'll  tell  just  how  it  hap- 
pened." 

"You  write  it  yourself— I  won't  take 
a  chance  on  you;  you'd  swear  I  forged 
your  signature,  but  a  man  can't  forge 
a  whole  letter." 

He  tossed  his  notebook  and  pencil 
over  to  the  other. 

lyHEN  Tacoma  tossed  it  back  with 
'  '  a  snarling  oath,  Carney,  keeping 
one  eye  on  the  other  man,  read  it.  It 
was  a  statement  that  Seth  Long  and 
Tacoma  Jack  had  quarrelled  over  th-e 
money;  that  Seth,  being  half  drunk, 
had  pulled  his  gun;  that  Tacoma  had 
seized  Seth's  hand  across  the  table,  and 
in  the  struggle  Seth  had  been  shot  with 
his  own  gun. 
Carney  closed  his  note  book,  and  put 
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it  in  his  pocket,  saying:  "This  may 
be  true,  Tacoma,  or  it  may  not.  Per- 
sonally, I've  got  what  I  want.  If 
you're  laughing  down  in  your  chest 
that  you've  put  one  over  on  Bulldog 
Carney,  forget  it.  To  keep  you  from 
making  any  foul  play  that  might  make 
me  plug  you  I'm  going  to  hobble  you. 
When  I  pull  out  in  the  morning  I'll 
turn  you   loose." 

Carney  was  an  artist  at  twasting  a 
rope  securely  about  a  man,  and  Tacoma 
placed  in  the  helpless  condition  of  a 
swathed  babe,  Cirney  proceeded  to 
cook  himself  a  nice  little  dinner  off  the 
latter's  bacon.  Tiien  he  rubbed  down 
the  buckskin,  melted  some  snow  for  a 
drink  for  the  horse,  gave  him  a  feed  of 
oats,  and  stretched  himself  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  fire  from  Tacoma, 
saying:  "You're  on  your  good  be- 
havior, for  the  minute  you  start  any- 
thing you  lose  your  bet  on  the  chinook." 

In  the  morning  when  Carney  opened 
his  eyes  daylight  was  streaming  in 
through  the  cave  mouth.  He  blinked 
wonderingly;  the  snow  wall  that  had 
all  but  closed  the  entrance,  had  sagged 
down  like  a  weary  man  that  had  hud- 
dled to  sleep;  and  the  air  that  swept 
in  through  the  opening  was  soft  and 
balmy,  like  the  gentle  breeze  of  a  May 
day. 

Carney  rose  and  pushed  his  way 
through  the  little  mound  of  wet,  soggy 
snow  and  gazed  down  the  valley.  The 
giant  pines  that  had  drooped  beneath 
the  weight  of  their  white  mantles  were 
row  dropping  to  earth  huge  masses  of 
snow;  the  sky  above  was  blue  and  suf- 
fused with  gold  from  a  climbing  sun. 
Rocks  on  the  hillside  thrust  through 
the  white  sheet  black,  wet,  gnarled 
faces,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
the  stream  was  gorged  with  snow- 
water. 

A  hundred  yards  down  the  trail, 
where  a  huge  snow-bank  leaned  against 
a  cliff,  the  head  and  neck  of  a  horse 
stood  stiff  and  rigid  out  of  the  white 
mass.  About  the  neck  was  a  leather 
strap,  from  which  hung  a  cow-bell.  It 
was  'Tacoma's  cayuse  frozen  stiff,  and 
the  bell  was  the  bell  that  Carney  had 
heard  as  he  was  slipping  off  into 
dreamland  behind  the  little  buckskin. 

CARNEY  turned  back  to  where  the 
other  man  lay,  his  furtive  eyes 
peeping  out  from  above  his  blanket — 
they  were  like  rat  eyes. 

"You  win  your  bet,  Tacoma,"  Car- 
nL>y  said,  "the  chinook  is  here." 

Tacoma  had  known;  he  had  smelt  it; 
but  he  had  lain  thsre,  fear  in  his  heart 
that  now.  when  it  was  possible.  Bulldog 
would  take  him  in  to  Bucking  Horse. 

"The  bargain  stands,  don't  it,  Bull- 
dog?" he  asked:  "I  win  on  the  chinook, 
don't  I?" 

"You  do.  Tacoma.  Bulldog  Car- 
ney's stock  in  trade  is  that  he  keeps  his 
word." 

"Yes,  I've  heerd  you  was  some  man, 
Bulldog.  If  I'd  knew  you'd  pulled  into 
Buskin'  Horse  that  day,  and  was  in  the 
game,  I  guess  I'd  a-played  mv  hand 
(if 'rent — p'raps  it's  kind  of  lucky  for 
you  I  didn't  know  all  that  when  I  drug 
you  in  out  of  the  blizzard." 

Carney  waited  u  day  for  the  snow  to 
melt  before  the  hot  chinook.  It  was 
just  before  he  left  that  Tacoma  asked, 
l.ke  a  boy  begging  for  a  bite  from  an 
apple:  "Will  vou  give  me  back  them 
c&rds.  Bulldog?— I'd  be  kind  of  lost 
when  I'm  alone  if  I  didn't  have  'em  to 
riffle." 

"If  I  gave  you  the  cards,  Tacoma, 
you'd  never  make  the  border;  Oregon 
is  waiting  down  at  Big-horn  to  rope  a 
man  with  a  pack  of  cards  in  his  pocket 
that's  got  seven  blue  doves  on  the  back; 
r.nd  I'm  not  going  to  cold-<leck  you. 
After  you  pass  Oregon  you  take  your 
own  chances  of  them  getting  you." 


Unspoiled  Country 

Continued  from  page  .58 

We  were  so  anxious  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery surrounding  Keywadin  that  we 
lost  no  time  in  making  our  way  to  the 
Island's  home,  Turner's  House,  where 
the  old  Scotch  ex-factor  and  his  Ojib- 
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You  Must  Keep  Warm  Next  iWinter 

Comfort  Says  so,  and  the  Doctor 

Says  so,  too 


You  must  consult  your  comfort.       Does  your 
house  really  feel  warm  on  cold  days,  on  windy 
days,  every  day,  all  winter  long?    If  not,  don't 
try  to  make  yourself  think  the  present  heating 
system  will  do.    The  discomfort  of  an  insuffici- 
ently heated  house  is  reason  enough  for  putting 
in  a  new  hot  water  boiler.      But  a 
stronger  reason  still,  is  that  a  chilly 
house    causes    colds,    rheumatism, 
pneumonia  and  sicknesses  of  many 
kinds.     Poorly  heated  houses  are 
where  the  doctors  most  frequently 
call  and  where  they  present  their 
largest  bills. 

Why  Don't  You  Write 

Us  and  Ask  What 

It  Would  Cost 


After  all,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  find  out 
what  it  would  cost.  There  is  no  use  waiting 
for  low  prices  because  commodity  prices  in 
all  lines  of  metals  and  building  materials  will 
not  go  down.  The  demand  for  materials  and  all  th  3  costs  in  connection  with  manufacture,  show  no  chance 
of  reduction.  You  save  nothing  by  delay,  so  act  promptly.  A  King  Hot  Water  Boiler  and  Imperial 
Radiators  are  the  best  heating  system  you  can  put  in  as  is  shown  by  many  reasons  simply  explained 
in  our  booklets  and  other  literature.  If  a  new  boiler  will  add  to  your  comfort,  do  not  put  off  getting  it  in. 
Even  at  a  higher  initial  cost,  its  economy  is  such  that  it  makes  a  substantial  saving  in  fuel,  week  by  week, 
and  this  is  multiplied  over  and  over  as  long  as  the  s /stem  is  in  service.  Do  not  let  a  few  dollars  in  cost 
prevent  you  having  a  warm  house.  If  you  spread  the  cost  over  a  lifetime  of  winters  the  cost  per  season 
is  trifling.     Get  your  heating  engineer  to  give  you  estimates  on  a  King  Hot  Water  System  without  delay. 


I  MmpermlBadjators 

Heat  Rooms  Quickly  and  Economically 

The  King  Boiler  is  constructed  on  improved  principles  which  insure  quicker  heatinR 
of  the  water  and,  consequently,  quicker  heating  of  the  rooms.  It  is  so  satisfactory  in 
every  way  that  no  one  installing  a  King  Boiler  could  possibly  be  disappointed. 
Imperial  Radiators  are  very  attractive  in  design  and  add  to  the  artistic  completeness 
of  any  room.  The  present  patterns  are  of  special  construction  which  gives  quicker 
heating  power  than   any  other   radiator  yet  invented. 

Our    Enirinerrinic    Department    in   at   your  »»nri«  and   will  cheerfully   fnmlsh   full   information   a«  to 
the    bpftt    method    of    heating    your    house,    store,    factory,     warehouse    or    buildinjr    of    any    size    oi 


dcficription 


Thii  is  the  latest  pat- 
tern in  Imperial  Radia- 
tors. Note  the  simple, 
yet  artistic  lines  and 
proportions. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET,  "COMFORTABLE  HOMES" 

Steel  AND  If ADiAUON,ZiMiTEr 

HEAD   OFFICES!    FRASER  AVENUE.  TORONTO 
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An  Eni^Iish  College  Ui\der  the 
Direction  of  the  Jesuit  Father* 

Full  Arts' Course -Also  High 
School  and  Preparatory  Depart- 
ments.Boatdingand  Day  School. 

Ideal  location  in  Suburban 
Montreal.  Spacious  grounds. 
Beautiful,  new,  fireproof 
buildings. 

Write  tot  Ptoipeclus  to 

BEV.  WIIXUM  H.  HINCSTON,  S.i. 

Rector. 


QUEEN'S 

CNIVBRSITY 

KINOSTON, 
Ontario 
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ARTS 

Part  of  the  Arts  course  mny  be  covered  by 
corrr.HiMjntlencc. 

MEDICINE  FnUCATION 

Al'PLIED  SCIENCE 

Mininii,   C'hemical,  Civil, 

Mechanical   and    Electricul 

F.nSineerin)( 

SUMMER  SCHOOL        NAVIGATION  SCHOOL 

July  and  Ain(u»U  Dercmlwr  to  April 

„„  GEO.  Y.  CHOWN,  ReKi>trar. 


ROYAL  VICTORIA 
COLLEGE 

MONTREAL 

A    RESIDENTIAL    COLLEGE    I  OK 

WOMEN   STUDENTS    ATTENDING 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

ifvmiti  >«d  mJmtJ  tt  Ik,  hi,  Kl.  //<».  Kot^r. 
SlmUmm  mJ  Mtanl  JW  > 

Oursrs  tpadinc  to  dfjrr'- 

ni-pnnitc    in    tli. 

for   men,   but     ' 

ditions;    and    U>   •■   ,, ,,,, 

Applications  for  rciidrnro  should 
be  made  early  »«  »ccommod«tion 
in  the  Colleice  i>  limited. 

For  pronpectua  and   inf'>-— •■■     •■ 
apply  to  The  Warden. 
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FORD 


Midehy  fl*E  E-PartridgpRubber  CompMiy.i:imjr<vf.Gueiph,onf 


STREAMLINE 

HOOD 

Covers    Brass    Radiator 

WHY    BUY    A    NEW     CAR 

Write  for  Circular  B 

The    Burrowes    Manufacturing    Co. 
611  King  West,  Toronto 
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3450  Insulators 
Insure  "Plus  Service" 

Ten  years  of  specialization — making  spark  plugs — striving 
always  to  produce  better  plugs.  3450  individual  laboratory 
experiments,  during  that  period,  necessitating  an  enormous 
amount  of  research  work,  were  amply  justified  in  the  per- 
formance of  our  number  3450  Insulators  used  in  all 


ampion 


Dependable 
Spark  Plugs 


^  'Studeb^ker' 
Z-^  A13,H  in. 
'  A43,  Ji-lS. 
Price  $1.00 


No.  3450  Insulators  have  "stood  up"  in  tests  of  Champion  Plugs  that 
were  by  far  more  brutal  in  punishment  than  any  spark  plug  if  ever  re- 
quired to  stand,  even  in  the  emergency  stages  of  ordinary  usai  6. 
It  is  because  of  the  "plusservice"  quality  of  3450  Insulators  the  '  Cham- 
pions have  the  ability  to  resist,  to  such  a  marked  degree,  sudden  temper- 
ature changes,  vibration  and  explosive  shock  in  the  heaviest  motor  or 
engine.  You  can  readily  realize  why  dependable  efficient  Champions 
are  regular  factory  equipment  in  Ford,  Overland,  Studebaker,  Maxwell 
and  over  two  hundred  other  makes  of  gasoline  motors  and  engines  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

"Champion"_on  the  insulator  means  a  better  spark  plug  for  your  motor 
or  engine  regardlessof  its  name  or  use.  Every  Champion  is  guar- 
anteed to  give  "Absolute  satisfaction  to  the  user  or  full  repair  or 
replacement  will  be  made." 

Sold  wherever  Motor  Goods  are  solr' 
Champion  SparK  Plug  Co., 
of  Canada,  Limited 
VITindsor,  Ontario  74 
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way  princess  put  up  such  appetizing 
fare. 

We  found  the  old  Scotchman  in  his 
accustomed  place,  smoking  his  short 
pipe,  and,  like  a  lot  of  impatient  school 
children,  we  bombarded  him  with  ques- 
tions till  he  finally  consented,  for 
peace's  sake,  to  tell  us  the  legend  about 
Keywadin. 

One  upon  a  time,  his  Satanic 
Majesty  ruled  over  all  the  land  and  had 
his  wigwam  upon  the  top  of  Devil's 
Mountain,  rising  four  hundred  feet 
above  Deep  Water  (Temagami).  His 
wife  Kokomis  ruled  with  him.  Then 
it  came  about  that  Kokomis  tired  of  her 
evil  consort  and  clandestinely  took  her 
affections  elsewhere.  In  scorching 
anger,  his  Satanic  Majesty  turned  his 
erring  wife  into  a  stone  likeness  of  an 
old  squaw  with  a  shawl  over  her  head 
to  hide  her  shame,  and  then  heaved  the 
stone  far  out  from  the  mountain  so  that 
it  would  fall  into  Deep  Water.  But  he 
miscalculated  the  distance  and  the 
stone — "Granny  Rock" — fell  upon  an 
elongated  buttress  of  the  mountain.  In 
his  towering  rage  the  Devil  jumped 
down  and  kicked  out  the  narrow  chan- 
nel of  deep  water  now  separating 
Devil's  Lland  from  Devil's  Mountain 
on  the  mainland.  The  stone  image  of 
Kokomis   is   still  on  the   island. 

Durinc:  the  first  days  of  the  mining 
boom  so.ne  dare-devil  palefaces  defied 
the  "bad  medicine"  of  the  Indians  and 
camped  on  the  island.  Prior  to  this  no 
redman  could  camp  anywhere  within 
sight  of  the  home  of  Granny  Rock  for 
fear  the  Devil  might  be  offended.  De- 
spite the  dire  warnings  and  vigilant 
eyes  of  scores  of  Indians,  the  pale-faces 
made  camp;  stayed  out  the  night  and 
were  unpunished.  These  chaps  then 
conceived  the  dangerous  idea  of  turning 
the  tables  on  the  Indians  by  secretly 
removing  Granny  Rock  to  Bear  Island 
where  they  placed  it  beside  the  trail 
leading  to  the  Post.  The  Indians  were 
panic  stricken,  believing  that  the  Devil 
was  warning  them  of  impending  pun- 
ishment for  permitting  the  pale-faces 
to  violate  Devil's  Island.  The  calm 
counsel  of  the  factor  and  the  Ojibway 
Princess  prevailed  and  after  a  long 
pow-wow  the  Indians  returned  Granny 
Rock  to  its  proper  place  on  Devil's  Is- 
land. 

Some  Characters  of  Temagami 
\|RS.  TURNER  still  mothers  the 
^'1  tribe.  She  translates  their  letters 
from  prospective  tourists,  she  sends  the 
orders  to  the  mail-order  houses,  she 
gives  the  settlement  its  great  feast — 
Christmas  Dinner — which  is  a  com- 
munity affair,  she  cheers  them  when 
seasons  are  poor  and  game  is  scarce,  and 
last  but  not  least,  she  cooks  a  meal  that 
men  travel  far  to  enjoy.  She  is  a  prin- 
cess in  name  and  in  practice. 

And  the  centre  of  all  this  great  re- 
serve is  the  Honorable  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  Post  where  another 
genial  Scotchman  by  the  name  of 
Fraser  holds  forth  as  factor.  He  is  the 
source  of  all  information,  supplies,  and 
mail.  He  divides  his  honors  somewhat 
with  Oderic  Perrone  of  whom  we  have 
previously  spoken.  Oderic  meets  us  at 
the  station,  brings  us  in  by  motor  boat 
in  summer  or  by  "Lizzie"  or  dog-sled  in 
winter  and  takes  us  out  the  same  way. 
He  is  a  typical  man  of  the  North,  bulg- 
ing of  biceps,  big  of  heart,  wonderfully 
resourceful,  with  black  curly  hair,  blue 
eyes,  and  a  laugh  that  never  wanders 
far  from  his  jovial  face.  To  him  the 
3,750,000  acres  of  heavily  wooded  Re- 
serve, its  1,062  lakes,  its  countless 
streams  and  myriad  islands  are  as  an 
open  book. 

To  us  as  Canadian-born,  it  is  a  glor- 
ious heritage,  one  that  we  all  should  be 
intimately  acquainted  with,  not  only  for 
our  personal  pleasure  and  recreation 
but  for  first-hand  information  of  the 
natural  resources  and  natural  beauties 
of  our  own  Canada.  Too  long  have  we 
been  dilatory  in  this  matter,  too  long 
have  we  sought  in  foreign  climes  for 
the  scenic  grandeur  to  be  found  only  in 
our  own  land.  Let  us  therefore  become 
acquainted  with  Temagami— the  un- 
spoiled country— with  its  three  thou- 
sand mile  shoreline,  its  sixteen  hundred 
islands,  its  game,  its  namaycush,  its 
bass,  its  pickerel,  pike,  and  trout,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  health-giving  tonic 
air  or  its  recreation  pleasures. 
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As  an  Investment 

Consider  these  new  "Office  Specialty" 
Counter  Height  Filing  Sections  in  the  light  of  an  invest- 
ment that  pays  you  real  dividends  in  actual  money  saved. 

In  <^he  first  place  "Office  Specialty"  Count- 
er Height  Filing  Sections  serve  all  the  purposes  of 
high-grade  filing  cabintts.  And  in  addition  they  com- 
bine the  function  of  an  office  counter.  That's  where 
your  first  dividend  comci' in — you  save,  in  first  cost,  the 
price  of  a  counter. 

On    top   of   this   there's    your    doUar-and- 

cents  saving  represented  by  the  floor  space  conserved. 
And  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  rentals  this  saving  means 
quite  a  respectable  figure  on  your  bank  balance. 

COUNTER  HEIGHT  SECTIONS 

If  this  were  all  the  service  these  Counter 
Height  Filing  Sections  performed  you  would  even 
then  be  getting  double  valce  for  your  money. 

But  they  do  more. 

They   act   as   department    divisions   in   an 

office  when  stacked  together  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Any  record  in  his  department  is  available 
to  the  executive  in  half  the  time  it  would  take  the 
filing  clerk  to  walk  to  the  filing  room. 

So  besides  the  known  savings  they  effect  in 

space — and  consequently  money — they  enable  your 
clerks  to  get  papers  and  records  for  you  quickly — they 
save  your  time  and  the  time  and  energy  of  your  staff. 

Tell  your  stenographer  to   type   a   memo 

today  for  descriptive  folder  "The  Conservation  of 
Space  in  Your  Office."      It's  free. 

THE  OFFICE  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO.,  LIMITED 

Home  Office  and  Ficlonts  NKVVMARKET  C«n«d« 

Export  Office  350  BrMdway.  New  York  City. 

Filing  EquipmetU  SUtrcs  at: 

Toronto  Montreal         Ottawa         Halifax  Hamilton         Winnipeg  Retina 

Edmonton  Calitary  Vancouver 

ntn  Unvcr  illitstratioti  sht^ws  battery  of  Counter 

Hi-inht  I'Utins  SectionsintheofiiceoftheWest' 
em  Assurance  Co.,  Toronto.  These  HlinU  .sec- 
tions Iwld  a  lartie  i>ropi>rtionuf  the  thousands 
of  records  nt  daily  use  by  this  Coin/tany.  Any 
clerk  in  the  department  can  net  the  record  he 
wants  in  a  few  minutes.  Fitturc  what  the 
executives  and  emplttyeea  of  this  Company 
Mjve  in  time  and  steps  every  year,  to  aay 
unthinn  of  tiu!  saving  in  space. 
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Having  done  that,  Boyle  stayed  around  for  a  day,  during 
which  time  the  place  was  twice  attacked  from  the  air,  and 
feeling  that  everything  was  fairly  satisfactory,  proceeded 
on  his  way. 

The  incident  needs  no  comment.  D'Artagnan  could  not 
have  done  more. 

After  reaching  Stafka,  he  was  asked  to  attend  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Government  at  Petrograd.  He  did  this,  made 
his  report  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  recommend- 
ations accepted  in  their  entirety. 

T^OR  the  sake  of  space,  as  I  want  to  write  of  his  more 
^  spectacular  exploits,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  over  his  work 
ot  thik  next  few  months.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  he 
began  to  interest  himself  in  Roumanian  as  well  as  Russian 
transportation,  being  furnished  with  a  special  train  or  a 
destroyer  whenever  he  wished  for  them.  At  that  time 
Russia  had  about  1,000,000  men  in  Roumania  and  had  not 
shifted  a  pound  of  flour  for  some  weeks,  whereas  the  army 
was  eating  a  bread  ration  of  two  pounds  per  day  per  head. 
The  Roumanian  wheat  was  disappearing  fast  and  experts 
estimated  they  would  be  at  the  end  of  their  supplies  by 
January,  1918. 

Enter  Klondyke  Boyle. 

He  promptly  arranged  for  some  eight  draft  boats  for  Lake 
Yalpooh,  made  out  a  system  which  was  subsequently 
carried  out,  and  for  several  months  500  tons  of  flour  per 
day  were  delivered  from  Russia  to  Roumania. 

Having  adjusted  that  trifling  matter,  the  worthy  Klon- 
dyker  then  hurried  to  Stafka  and  interviewed  Kerensky 
who,  after  the  Korniloff  trouble,  had  invested  himself  with 
the  rank  of  Commander-in-Chief.  At  the  conference  with 
Boyle  and  Kerensky  were  General  Alexieff  and  General 
Doukhonin,  who  later  became  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
Russian  Forces.  Owing  to  General  Alexieff's  approval  of 
Boyle's  suggestions,  the  latter  was  placed  in  complete  charge 
of  reorganization  and  construction  work  on  the  IBessarabian 
Railways. 

At  this  stage  in  Boyle's  career,  officialdom  decided  that 
he  had  been  a  free  lance  long  enough  and  the  General,  who 
was  chief  of  the  British  Transport  Mission,  informed  him 
that  he  was  under  the  Mission  for  orders.  This  struck  Boyle 
as  absurd  and  he  protested,  but  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Petrograd  and  the  War  Office  informed  him  that  he  was 
subject  to  regulations. 

It  is  difficult  to  harness  a  hurricane. 

Lt.-Col.  Boyle  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Russians, 
offering  first  to  complete  his  Bessarabian  work  and  then 
steal  silently  away.  The  Russians  were  much  perturbed 
and  invited  him  to  Petrograd  to  confer  with  the  (then) 
Minister  of  War,  the  Minister  of  Ways  and  Communica- 
tions and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Boyle,  who  felt  that  his  knowledge  of 
local  affairs  made  supervision  not  only  irritating,  but  unnec- 
essary, "I  am  tired  of  working  in  the  position  I  occupy, 
not  because  of  any  effect  it  has  on  my  work,  but  because  of 
constant  annoyances  from  the  British  and  American  Trans- 
port Missions." 

The  matter  was  adjusted  by  the  "Stevens"  Mission  and 
the  British  one  being  kept  to  the  Civil  area,  and  the  man 
from  Canada  was  placed  in  complete  charge  of  the  Military 


Boyle  and  the  Bolsheviks 

A  FTER  a  period  of  modified  calm,  punctuated  by  trying 
-'*•  moments,  he  kept  at  the  work  until  the  Russians 
signed  an  armistice.  As  no  one  wanted  to  do  any  further 
work  after  that,  Boyle  went  to  Petrograd  and  was  among 
those  present  when  the  Bolsheviks  seized  the  wheel  and 
started  their  joy-ride. 

To  a  man  with  a  natural  love  for  moulding  chaos,  the 
Bolsheviks  offered  an  enticing  prospect  for  further  adven- 
ture. There  was  street  fighting  for  six  days  in  Moscow, 
resulting  in  a  freight  blockade  and  a  threat  of  general 
starvation.  The  Northern  Army  was  starting  for  home, 
amusing  itself  by  destroying  estates,  burning  villages  and, 
to  celebrate  their  new  freedom,  massacring  peasants  en 
route. 

Realizing  that  the  plot  of  their  drama  was  becoming 
somewhat  obscured  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  actors,  the 
Bolsheviks  did  a  wise  thing.  They  took  General  Manie- 
kouski,  Minister  of  War,  from  the  prison  where  they  had 
incarcerated  him,  and  with  an  aplomb  one  is  forced  to 
admire,  replaced  him  in  the  War  Ministry  and  told  him  to 
feed  the  Army. 

"Tschk!"  said  the  General,  "send  for  Colonel  Boyle." 

The  General,  being  a  soldier,  knew  that  the  military  art 
consists  of  shoving  responsibility  on  another's  shoulders. 
He  asked  Boyle  to  go  to  Moscow  and  untie  the  knot,  and 
Boyle,  not  being  a  puccha  soldier,  promptly  agreed  to  do  so. 

Nothing  daunted  by  the  news  from  that  city,  he  entered 
its  bullet-harassed  streets,  and  in  48  hours  freight  was 
moving  out  of  Moscow,  and  in  a  week  things  were  running 
fairly  smoothly. 

How  did  he  do  it?  It  is  difficult  to  state,  but  presumably, 
even  a  Bolshevik  stands  aside  for  a  man  who  knows  where 
he  is  going. 

What  a  pity  the  Allies  at  large  did  not  realize  that  ele- 
mental bit  of  psychology. 

In  case  time  hung  heavy  on  his  hands,  Boyle  was  then 


placed  in  charge  of  the  protocol  between  Russia  and  Ror- 
mania  for  both  food  and  clothing — up  to  that  time  Russia 
had  only  delivered  promises.  The  Wizard  of  the  Klondyke 
waved  his  hand  and  in  eight  weeks  more  than  two  thirds-of 
the  promised  goods  were  delivered.  Some  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  can  be  gathered  when  it  is  realized  that  the 
protocol  covered  equipment  for  350,000  men. 

He  Takes  Up  Roumania's  Burden 

HAVING  performed  this  Herculean  task,  Boyle  was  just 
taking  a  breather  and  wondering  whose  stables  would 
have  to  be  cleaned  out  next,  when  he  was  visited  by  the 
much  perturbed  Roumanian  Consul-General  at  Moscow. 
That  official  had  received  orders  that  he  was  to  send  to  Rou- 
mania the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office  which  had  been 
deposited  in  Moscow  when  evacuation  of  their  country 
had  been  expected,  and  also  he  was  to  send  all  the  paper 
money  which  was  being  printed  there. 

The  proposition  was  a  difficult  one,  as  the  load  weighed 
twenty  tons,  and  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  the  lines 
of  the  Bolsheviks  and  Ukranians,  who  were  fighting.  It 
was  at  this  stage  that  Boyle's  admiration  of  Roumania  took 
definite  and  permanent  form.  As  an  ex-manager  of  a  heavy- 
weight prize  fighter  he  had  felt  for  a  long  time  that  Rou- 
mania was  a  game  little  bantam  trying  to  hold  her  own  in  a 
ring  crowded  with  heavy-weights.  From  what  he  could 
gather,  she  was  getting  the  worst  of  it  from  friend  and  foe 
alike,  so  he  decided  to  lend  our  little  ally  a  helping  hand. 

Having  almost  absolute  authority  on  the  railroads,  he 
took  charge  of  the  archives  and  a  vast  sum  of  money,  and 
after  twice  passing  through  the  lines  where  the  Bolsheviks 
and  Ukranians  were  at  war,  he  reached  Jassy  in  safety. 
After  that  he  returned  to  Russia  and  continued  his  work 
as  chairman  of  the  All  Russian  Food  Board,  which  had  6een 
formed  in  November,  1917. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Boyle  paid  a  visit  to 
Antonof,  the  leader  of  the  Bolsheviks  against  the  Cossacks, 
to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  mind  of  that  evil-reputationed 
General  in  case  the  Germans  advanced.  To  the  Canadian's 
surprise  he  found  the  Russian  an  excellent  leader  and 
decidedly  anti-German.  Boyle  and  he  had  a  most  amiable 
visit  and,  on  parting,  swore  eternal  hatred  to  Germany  .  .  . 
and  history  records  that,  as  long  as  his  men  held  together, 
Antonof  never  went  back  on  his  oath  of  war  to  the  Hun. 

Boyle  is  Arrested 

A  RMED  with  Antonof 's  authority,  Boyle  then  proceeded 
■^^  to  Sebastopol  and,  as  his  train  arrived,  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  Bolshevik  leader  named  Speiro  with  a  com- 
mittee of  sailors. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  demanded  Colonel  Boyle. 

Speiro  explained  that  a  local  newspaper  had  just  an- 
nounced that  England  had  made  peace  with  Turkey,  the 
British  Fleet  had  entered  Constantinople,  and  was  about 
to  invade  the  Black  Sea  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the 
Black  Sea  Fleet  as  a  punishment  for  the  Bolsheviks  making 
war  on  Roumania.  Therefore  a  resolution  had  been  passed 
to  arrest  all  allied  subjects,  so  that  for  every  sailor  killed, 
they  could  execute  ten  allied  subjects.  They  implied  that 
Boyle  would  make  a  pleasant  addition  to  their  list. 

Summoning  his  interpreter,  Boyle  addressed  them  in  a 
very  few  words,  but  with  plenty  of  emphasis.  He  explained 
that  the  whole  thing  was  untrue,  that  the  newspaper  was 
owned  by  German  propagandists  and  he  called  for  volun- 
teers to  go  and  demolish  the  said  newspaper. 

This  appealed  to  the  mob  as  an  idea  of  considerable 
originality,  so  they  adjourned  to  the  newspaper  office, 
arrested  nineteen  members  of  the  staff  and  then  wrecked 
the  place. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  committee,  Boyle  waited  until 
next  day,  when  large  meetings  took  place.  Speiro  referred 
to  England  as  Russia's  best  friend  (this  being  received  with 
wild  applause).  Later,  Boyle  attended  a  meeting  of  all 
the  committees  of  the  Black  Sea  Fleet  and  through  an 
interpreter  (Capt.  G.  A.  Hill  of  the  4th  Manchesters)  he 
explained  that  England  never  forsook  her  friends,  that  she 
did  not  want  to  interfere  with  Russian  politics  but  merely 
wished  to  stop  Russians  from  killing  each  other,  so  that 
they  could  devote  their  energies  to  the  much  nobler  task 
of  killing  Germans. 

"The  Huns,"  he  said,  "are  sure  to  advance  into  your 
country  for  the  purpose  of  making  you  more  their  slaves 
than  you  have  ever  been  before." 

This  caused  a  furore  of  appreciation  and  the  appearance 
of  a  British  Naval  Officer  in  uniform  was  a  signal  for  wild 
applause. 

The  episode  is  not  lacking  in  humor,  but  it  turned  the 
whole  Black  Sea  Fleet  solidly  pro-ally  at  the  very  moment 
that  it  seemed  to  be  assuming  a  friendship  towards  Ger- 
many. 

IN  the  next,  and  most  important,  phase  of  Boyle's  labors, 
it  will  be  seen  that,  largely  through  him,  peace  was 
arranged  between  the  Bolsheviks  and  Roumania.  We  have 
forgotten  too  soon  how  pluckily  Roumania  fought  on  when 
the  Allies  let  disaster  grip  her  by  the  throat.  Tortured, 
robbed,  betrayed,  she  believed  in  Britain,  and  her  gallant 
army  was  ready  to  retire  into  Russia  and  fight  on  even  if  the 
Germans  occupied  their  country.  And  then  to  fill  her  cup, 
the  spectre  of  Bolshevism  raised  its  skeleton's  grin  at  her 


borders  and  the  Russia  she  had  always  known  as  her 
friend,  became  her  enemy. 

At  the  risk  of  his  life,  a  Canadian  from  the  Yukon  braved 
the  anger  of  Rackovski,  the  most  powerful  member  of  the 
Russian  Supreme  College.  This  man,  who  was  himself  a 
Roumanian,  would  not  hear  of  peace  with  Roumania,  but 
by  deliberate  intrigue,  Boyle  turned  the  man's  associates 
against  him,  and  secured  an  offer  of  peace  which  he  took 
to  Roumania,  passing  through  the  lines  and  being  fired  at 
by  Bolshevik  gunners.  In  the  subesquent  negotiations, 
Boyle  had  to  act  as  intermediary,  and  on  one  occasion, 
while  flying  just  above  the  Dneister  in.  an  aeroplane,  a 
Roumanain  battery  fired  at  them  and  death  was  missed  by 
a  matter  of  inches. 

Eventually  peace  was  signed  and  Boyle's  greatest  achieve- 
ment came  to  an  end. 

His  Outstanding  Exploit 

BUT  though  his  greatest  achievement  had   been  per- 
formed, his  outstanding  exploit  was  yet  to  come. 

Both  Roumania  and  Russia  were  holding  prisoners  and 
in  Ode.s.sa  there  were  some  fifty  odd  Roumanians  who  had 
been  detained,  practically  as  hostages.  Included  in  the 
number  were  generals,  a  number  of  high  naval  officials,  a 
few  senators  and  members  of  parliament  and  various 
wealthy  business  men.  Colonel  Boyle  was  given  authority 
to  effect  the  exchange  of  this  party  for  a  similar  number  of 
Russians;  and,  as  well,  to  superintend  the  safe  conduct  of 
some  100,000  Russian  troops  who  were  being  disarmed  and 
returned  to  their  own  country. 

Rackovski  gave  him  authority  for  a  special  train  to  take 
the  Roumanians  from  Odessa  to  Benderi,  but  this  man,  one 
of  the  Bolshevik  leaders,  was  a  German  agent  and  not  only 
lied  to  Boyle  about  the  position  of  the  enemy  but  left 
Petrograd,  secretly,  a  day  before  Boyle.  As  a  result,  early 
next  morning,  a  gang  of  Bolsheviks  known  as  the  Rou- 
manian Revolutionary  Battalion  (in  reality  a  number  of 
Bulgarian  escaped  criminals)  went  to  the  prison  and  taking 
the  Roumanian  prisoners,  placed  them  on  board  the  steam- 
ship Imperator  Traian. 

At  nine  that  morning  Boyle  received  this  information 
from  Madame  Pantazi,  a  Canadian  woman  married  to  the 
Director  of  the  Roumanian  Navy,  who  was,  himself,  one  of 
the  fifty  prisoners.  Pluckily  offering  her  services  as  inter- 
preter, she  accompanied  the  Klondyke  King  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  turn  things  upside  down. 

He  first  procured  an  order  of  release  from  the  Bolshevik 
leader,  Brashanaw,  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  prisoners 
from  the  ship  to  the  dock,  although  they  were  still  guarded. 
At  that  time  they  were  loading  the  Imperator  Traian  with 
the  villainous  Roumanian  Revolutionary  Battalion  and 
things  began  to  assume  an  ugly  aspect.  This  band  of  men 
delivered  the  ultimatum  that  the  fifty  prisoners  would 
accompany  them  to  the  Crimea  or  they  would  be  shot  where 
they  stood. 

Boyle  held  his  ground  until  a  riot  started  and  about 
eighty  armed  men  lined  the  side  of  the  ship,  when  he  ordered 
the  prisoners  on  board  and,  though  the  Revolutionary 
leaders  tried  to  stop  him,  he  forced  his  way  on  the  ship  as 
well,  conscious  of  the  fact  that  what  little  chance  they  had 
for  life  rested  entirely  in  his  hands. 

In  passing,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  relate  that  Madame 
Pantazi's  fearless  conduct  resulted  in  her  being  personally 
decorated  by  the  King  of  Roumania. 

Eventually  the  ship  reached  Theodosia  in  the  Crimea, 
where  Boyle  and  his  party  were  interned  in  the  Naval 
Quarantine  Grounds,  close  to  the  docks.  Boyle  at  once 
got  in  touch  with  the  British  Vice-Consul  who  turned  out 
to  be  a  splendid  type  of  man,  and  together  they  discussed 
the  confused  political  situation  of  the  town  and  how  best  to 
exploit  it.  As  usual  various  Bolshevik  parties  were  fighting 
for  supremacy,  the  Roumanian  Revolutionary  scoundrels 
were  plotting  with  some  local  anarchists  to  get  control,  but 
up  to  the  moment  the  real  leader  was  a  working  man  who 
dominated  everything  by  innate  personality. 

Boyle  went  to  see  this  man,  who  not  only  expressed  his 
desire  to  help  the  prisoners,  but,  secretly,  gave  the  Cana- 
dian permission  to  leave  the  town  and  procure  twenty 
Chinese  members  of  the  International  Army.  While  these 
Oriental  gentlemen  were  known  by  that  euphonious  name. 
they  were  actually  paid  murderers  of  absolutely  unbiased 
minds.  With  this  merry  band,  Boyle  returned  to  the  town 
and  contrived  to  make  arrangements  with  a  little  ship 
"The  Chernamore"  to  take  the  prisoners  to  Sebastopol. 
One  hour  before  sailing  time,  he  cut  the  telephone  wires  to 
the  town,  marched  the  party  to  his  ship  and,  leaving  ten 
Chinamen  at  the  entrance  of  the  dock  to  hold  it  against 
attack  by  the  Revolutionaries,  he  managed  to  get  away 
with  his  fifty  prisoners  and  ten  Chinese. 

On  arrival  at  Sebastopol  he  was  notified  that  the  prisoners 
belonged  to  the  Black  Sea  Fleet,  who  would  take  charge  of 
them,  but  that  he  could  have  a  special  train  for  himself  to 
any  destination  he  chose.  As  this  meant  certain  death  for 
his  charges,  he  lined  up  his  ten  warriors  and  addressed  them 
something  after  this  fashion: — 

"Gentlemen,  there  is  going  to  be  a  scrap  and  I  intend  it 
to  be  a  fight  to  the  finish.  Will  you  stand  by  and  help  me?  " 

A  huge  fellow  on  the  right  with  two  knives  in  his  belt 
was  appointed  spokesman. 
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**What*ft  tii«  matter*  KeggieT' 


L  the  Mater's  voice. 


> 


I  HAD  been  home  only 
twenty  -  four  hours 
__  when  I  ran  against 
old  Pitley  in  the  Strand. 
Pitley's  the  kind  of  fellow 
I  would  sooner  avoid  than 
a  five-point-nine;  the  kind 
of  Johnny  who  tells  you 
all  your  faults  by  saying 
what  some  old  blighter  you 
never  heard  of  thinks 
about  you.    That's  Pitley. 

"Reggie  Conway!"  he 
cried,  seizing  my  right 
hand  in  a  death  grip. 
"Jove!  I  am  pleased  to 
see    you.      They    tell    me 

you  have  got  another  pip.  My  gad!  you  do  look 
fit.     But  the   face   is   just  the    same." 

"What's  the  matter  with  my  face?"  I  asked  gloom- 
ily, for  I  had  as  little  chance  of  shaking  him  off  as  an 
oyster  has  of  getting  out  of  its  shell. 

"Oh,  I  say  nothing,  my  dear  Reggie,"  he  assured  me 
with  a  characteristic  wave  of  a  podgy,  right  hand; 
"but  two  of  the  fellows  told  me  you  called  at  the  Club 
last  night.  'Old  fish-face  Conway  is  home  on  leave,' 
one  said — I  wouldn't  think  such  a  thing,  my  dear  boy, 
I'm  merely  repeating  their  senseless  remarks — 'He's 
got  the  luck  of  Satan.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  he 
marries  that  millionaire  girl,  Dorothea  Reynolds.  From 
what  I  hear  she's  been  moping  about  him  ever  since 
he  went  out.    Fools  for  luck  if  you  like!'  " 

I  disengaged  myself  from  Pitley,  gently  but  firmly, 
walking  off  towards  Piccadilly  with  my  heart  in  the 
clouds.  Fancy  dear  old  Dorothea  moping  about  me! 
Why  I  had  never  dreamt  of  such  a  thing.  True  we 
had  been  good  friends  for  a  very  long  time,  but  she 
knew  that  I  was  incapable  of  permanent  passion.  If 
I  loved  a  girl  one  week  with  all  the  devotion  of  an 
Orpheus,  I  forgot  her  the  next.  Human  nature  can't 
be  explained.  It's  got  to  be  faced.  Jove,  though,  it 
wouldn't  do.  Poor  old  Dorothea!  She  mustn't  worry 
about  me.  I  should  have  to  settle  down  some  time;  why 
not  at  once?    So  I  hailed  a  taxi. 

"Miss  Reynolds  will  see  you,  sir,"  said  an  anaemic- 
looking  maid. 

JpvOROTHF^A  was  reclining  on  a  white-upholstered 
*^  divan.  Her  raven  hair  looked  beautiful  in  its 
slight  disarray  and  in  her  cheeks  the  color  came  and 
went  prettily  as  she  caught  sight  of  me.  I  opened  my 
eyes  a  little  for,  really,  old  Dorothea  was  more  stun- 
ning than  I  had  thought,  and  there  were  dark  rings 
beneath  her  violet  eyes.  She  had  been  crying,  crying 
about  me !  I  felt  very  tender  and  very  foolish  as  I  stood 
there. 
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"Reggie,"  she  cried,  "it  is  good  of  you  to  look  me  up 
so  soon." 

She  blushed  a  little  as  I  shook  hands  with  her  and 
I  could  feel  my  heart  beating  much  faster  than  was 
good  for  it. 

"When  the  heart  calls,"  I  answered  airily,  thinking 
little  of  what  I  said,  though  Dorothea  and  her  frip- 
peries made  me  realize  what  I  had  missed.  Somehow 
or  other  I  couldn't  help  thinking  how  nice  it  would  be 
to  marry  and  feel  quite  settled. 

"Reggie!"  she  cried,  and  there  was  more  than  a 
suspicion  of  laughter  in  her  voice.  "Sit  down  here," 
she  commanded  making  room  on  the  divan,  "and  tell 
me  all  your  adventures." 

I  sat  down  racking  my  old  brains  to  discover  what 
had  brought  so  much  color  to  her  cheeks  and  why 
her  eyes  were  sparkling  like  those  of  a  famished  kitten 
I  found  in  a  cellar  at  Arras.  Suddenly  I  remembered, 
both  what  I  had  said  and  old  Pitley's  remarks.  There 
was  only  one  way  out.  But  for  the  life  of  me  I  couldn't 
restrain  a  little  shiver  which  started  from  the  crown 
of  my  head  and  crept  to  my  feet 

"Tell  me  all  you've  been  doing,  Reggie,"  said 
Dorothea  again.  "How  you  must  have  suffered  in 
those  awful  trenches  last  winter!" 

I  was  saved,  In  my  excitement  I  blurted  out  a  lot 
of  irlformation  that  might  have  got  me  court-mar- 
tialled  had  it  ever  become  known  and  even  mentioned 
Dick  Heyward,  a  big  pal  of  mine  whose  name  had  been 
freely  ciupled  with  Dorothea's  till  she  had  given  him 
his  conge  twelve  months  previously 

After  I'd  said  it  I  felt  a  few  qualms  but  there  was  no 
uneasiness  in  Dorothea's  face,  so  I  continued: 

"Heyward's  coming  home  n^t  week.  Shall  I  bring 
him  to  see  you?" 

"Don't!"  she  cried  in  a  curiously  stifled  voice.  Then, 
as  I  looked  at  her  in  astonishment,  "You  mean  Roger 
Heyward?" 

"I  never  heard  of  a  Roger,"  I  Baid,  wondering:  what 


she  was  getting  at;  "I 
said  'Dick,'  commonly 
called  'Tip  Heyward'." 

"I'm  sorry,"  smiling 
sweetly.  "I  remember  Mr. 
Heyward  quite  well.  Bring 
him  by  all  means,  Reggie." 

A  FTER  that  there  was  a 
•'*  decided  slump.  Doro- 
thea sat  as  mute  as  a 
Boche  prisoner,  while  I 
thought  and  thought  until 
it  had  to  come  out. 

"Dorothea,"     I     began, 

feebly  I  know,  for  it  was 

an     awful    job,    "I've 

thought  of  no  one  but  you  this  last  six  months.    Will 

you  marry  me  if  I  come  out  all  right?" 

I  could  just  see  the  dimple  in  her  right  cheek  and 
the  noble  column  of  her  neck  as  I  waited,  breathlessly, 
for  her  answer. 

"Is  this  a   proposal,   Reggie?"  she   asked.     "No;   I 
don't  mean  to  be  unkind  but  you  and  I  know  each  other 
very  well.     I  wonder  how  many  girls  you  have  pro- 
posed to  in  the  last  seven  years." 
It  was  good  tactics,  I  admit. 
"Seven  or  eight,"  I  mumbled. 

"And  you  forgot  them  all  in  a  few  days.     Didn't 
you,  Reggie?" 
"Ye.s,"  I  groaned. 

"The  difficulty  is,"  she  was  talking  like  a  teacher  to 
a  bally  kid,  "that  one  never  knows  whether  to  Uke 
you  seriously  or  not." 

"This  is  genuine,"  I  pleaded. 

"I'm  going  to  test  that.  Your  mother  told  me  last 
week  that  she  purposed  giving  a  dinner-party  the 
evening  before  you  return  to  France.  I  shall  be  there. 
After  dinner,  unless  you  change  your  mind,  I  shall  an- 
nounce our  engagement.     Will  that  suit,  Reggie?" 

"Lord,  yes,"  1  said.  "I  don't  mind.  I'm  serious 
this  time." 

II 

I  FELT  pretty  sick  for  the  next  few  days.  Piccadilly 
even  lost  its  charms  and  the  dub  was  nnliearab'.e. 
What  the  douce  had  made  me  propose  to  Dorothea  I 
couldn't  determine,  unless  it  was  the  tittle-tattle  of 
old  Pitley,  and  a  wondi-rful  feeling  of  symi.athy  for 
her  sorrow.  The  worst  of  it  was  1  couldn't  o-capc  this 
time;  Dorothea  wasn't  the  kind  of  girl  n  fellow  can 
"chuck"  without  warning.  I  ocnt  her  hosts  of  flowers 
and  numerous  boxes  of  chocolates  but  I  couldn't  pluck 
up  enough  courage  to  see  her. 
Things  got  so  bad  that  at  last  I  wired  to  the  Colonel: 


"RmssII    me    »i    once.     In    dmer    at    ■    mtu. 


Conwny  ,'■ 
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Next  day  I  had  the  answer,  "Don't  be  a  silly  ass." 

That  put  the  lid  on  it.  I  had  never  suspected  the 
grim  old  Colonel  of  being  a  sport;  but,  even  through 
my  misery,  I  could  see  that  he  thought  that  he  was 
doing  me  a  good  turn  rather  than  a  bad  one.  St:il, 
as  some  Johnny  says,  "there's  bound  to  be  a  silver 
lining  somewhere,"  and  my  lining  turned  up  in  the 
shape  of  Heyward. 

"Hello,  old  top!"  I  remarked  clutching  him  firmly, 
"vv<hither  away?" 

"Anywhere,"  he  said  in  his  distrait  fashion. 

"Cheer-o;  I  know  just  the  thing  to  lighten  that 
weary  load  of  yours." 

"What's  the  game?"  he  said  when  I  had  got  him  in- 
side a  taxi. 

"I'm  taking  you  to  see  the  richest,  prettiest  girl  in 
London,"  I  said. 

Heyward  sat  up.     "Who's  that?" 

"Miss  Reynolds." 

He  gave  me  a  great  start.  "Nothjn'  doin',  Reggie," 
he  cried.    "Stop  this  car  at  once." 

I  played  my  ace.  "What's  the  fuss?"  I  asked.  "She 
told  me  she'd  like  to  see  you." 

Hey  ward's  cheeks  burned  dully.  "She  did?"  he  asked. 
"Let  us  go  then  to  see  this  charming,  rich  lady,"  he 
laughed  harshly. 

It  was  a  frightful  bore  getting  them  settled  down 
for  Dorothea  was  as  cold  as  an  icicle  and  Heyward  as 
savage  and  disagreeable  as  a  wild-cat. 

I  sustained  the  conversation  until  I  was  getting  a 
bit  tired.     Dorothea  interposed  at  last. 

"Didn't  you  promise  to  play  a  round  of  golf  with 
me  to-morrow,  Reggie?"  she  asked  and  there  was  a 
whole  world  of  entreaty  in  her  eyes. 

What  the  deuce  was  it  all  about?  I'd  never  promised 
to  play  golf  with  her.  But  it  was  evident  she  had 
something  at  the  back  of  her  mind  so  I  said  "Yes"  as 
brightly  as  I  could. 

"I  thought  we'd  play  at  Ropestones  and  my  clubs 
are  in  the  golf-house  at  Whitelands." 

I  caught  her  point.  Evidently  she  was  fed  up  with 
Heyward  and  could  only  think  of  this  cumbrous 
method  of  getting  rid  of  him. 

"I'll  run  down  to  Whitelands,"  I  said.  "I  sha'n't  be 
above  an  hour." 

"Thank  you" — Dorothea's  voice  and  smile  were 
sweet  as  honey. 

"I'm  coming,  old  chap,"  cried  Heyward. 

"I  thought  you'd  stay  and  tell  me  about  the  fight- 
ing," pleaded  Dorothea  in  a  hurt  tone. 

Heyward  tugged  at  his  moustache. 

"I'd  rather  go,"  he  exclaimed  savagely. 

"Very  well,"  said  Dorothea  meekly,  but  she  looked 
so  pitiful  that,  though  I  was  completely  befogged,  I 
put  in  a  word. 

"Sit  down,  man,"  I  cried,  "I  sha'n't  be 
more  than  an  hour.  You  needn't  be 
frightened  of  Dorothea." 

I  was  sorry  for  old  Heyward  as  I  sat 
in  the  taxi;  but  what  Dorothea's  game 
was  beat  me.  He  was  evidently  as  deeply 
in  love  with  her  as  ever  and  it  seemed 
that  she  wanted  him  to  burn  his  fingers  a 
second  time.  It  was  rough  on  Heyward 
and  Dorothea  had  never  struck  me  be- 
fore as  a  girl  of  that  type.  I  thought 
I'd  hurry  back  and  save  the  poor  chap. 


DUT  the  little  gods  ordained  otherwise. 
^-^  The  only  person  in  the  club-house  was 
a  girl.  She  was  so  pretty  that  I  stood 
and  looked  at  her  in  astonishment.  It 
was  only  when  a  faint  flush  overspread 
her  oval  face  that  I  realized  my  indis- 
cretion. 

"I'm  a — afraid,"  I  began,  stammering 
purposely,  "t — that  I've  been  rather 
rude." 

"Most  people  are,"  she  said  calmly. 
"Have  you  come  down  to  play?" 

"No." 

She  was  obviously  disappointed. 

"If  you're  short  of  an  opponent,"  I 
said  eagerly,  "I'll  play  you  with  pleasure; 
but  I've  no  clubs  and  I'm  lamentably 
short  of  practice." 

"Here  are  Dad's,"  she  said;  "and  your 
lack  of  practice  will  perhaps  equalize 
matters." 

I  grasped  the  bag  thankfully.  Here 
was  romance.  Dorothea  and  Heyward 
went  clean  out  of  my  mind. 

"I'll  play  you  for  a  sovereign  or  a 
,"  I  paused. 

"You  can  have  the  'or'  if  you  beat 
me,"   she   whispered. 
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"Madam,"  I  said  gravely,  "before  we  begin  may  I 
introduce  myself:  Reginald  Conway  of  His  Majesty's 
'Thunderers' — at  your  service." 

"I  shall  call  you  'Reggie',  "  she  bubbled,  "and  you 
may  call  me  'Barbara.'    Isn't  it  an  ugly  name?" 

"It  is  the  name  of  Romance,"  I  said.  "It  just  suits 
you." 

She  made  a  grimace. 

"Am  I  so  ugly?"  she  demanded.  "You'd  be  a  poor 
courtier,  sir." 

"A  poor  courtier  may  prove  a  devoted  slave,"  I 
answered,  for  she  was  so  bewitching  that  I  felt  my 
pulses  quiver  at  the  beauty  of  her. 

"You're  improving.     Am  I  to  have  the  honor?" 

She  drove  off — a  good-length  ball.  The  game  for 
that  wonderful  prize  had  begun. 

I7OR  the  first  nine  holes  she  led  me  comfortably;  but, 
■*■  with  the  turn,  I  began  to  make  up  the  lee-way.  A 
neck  and  neck  struggle  ensued  until,  on  the  last  green, 
Barbara  was  left  with  an  easy  putt  to  win. 

"It's  an  easy  shot,  Reggie,"  she  said.  "If  I  hole  out 
you're  beaten,  remember." 

"By  one,"  I  sighed. 

She  missed  it.  I  was  so  excited  that  I  could  have 
cut  a  caper. 

"It  will  be  so  nice  having  a  tie.  I  shall  hole  out 
this  time,"  she  said  very  decidedly. 

"What  happens  now?"  I  asked  after  she  had  suc- 
ceeded.    "Am  I  to  be  left  desolate?" 

"Decidedly  not.  I  brought  .some  sandwiches.  You 
shall  lay  the  cloth  while  I  make  the  tea." 

I've  never  known  such  luck.  We  had  a  sparkling 
tea  and  never  a  soul  put  in  an  appearance.  It  was 
eight  o'clock  before  I  could  tear  myself  away  but 
though  I  called  at  the  Club  and  even  looked  round  at 
Dorothea's  I  could  find  no  trace  of  old  Heyward. 

"I  don't  know  where  he  went,"  remarked  Dorothea 
crossly. 

"By  Jove  I  clean  forgot  about  those  clubs,"  I  apolo- 
gized. 

"It  doesn't  matter.  I  didn't  want  to  play.  I'm  very 
tired,  Reggie,"  she  added  as  if  in  excuse. 

So  I  departed  more  mystified  than  ever,  to  dream 
dreams  of  straw-colored  tresses  flecked  into  occa- 
sional gold  by  a  stray  sunbeam  and  eyes  of  a  blue  only 
to  be  equalled  by  the  turquoise  of  Alpine  lakes. 

I  took  my  own  clubs  down  to  Whitelands  next 
morning  and  found  Barbara  there,  alone. 

"Dad's  suffering  from  his  old  enemy,  gout,"  she  ex- 
plained. 

I  found  my  heart  jumping  like  a  silly  school-kid's 
at  each  ♦glance  and,  at  luncheon,  when  my  fingers 
accidentally  touched  hers,  a  thrill  ran  through  me 
from  head  to  foot. 


IN  the  following  days  I  lived  at  Whitelands.  London 
saw  me  no  more.  For  me  it  did  not  exist.  I  was  in 
love.  I  knew  it  almost  at  once  and  recognized,  too, 
that,  this  time,  it  was  no  meretricious  affair.  For  good 
or  ill  I  was  Barbara's. 

At  times  the  hopelessness  of  it  all  overwhelmed  me. 
Dorothea  and  any  question  regarding  her  were  tem- 
porarily forgotten.  I  was  only  concerned  with  Bar- 
bara. A  softened  glance,  a  tender  speech  would 
transport  me  to  Heaven:  an  unconcerned  or  cutting 
remark  would  thrust  me  down  to  hell. 

And  on  my  last  morning  I  beat  her.  Again  she  had 
an  easy  putt— to  tie  this  time—  and  again  she  misled. 
We  wandered  back  to  the  Club-house  in  silence. 

"I  should  like  to  see  the  woods,"  I  said,  in  a  shaky 
voice,  for  my  emotion  was  so  strong  that  I  could 
scarcely  control  myself.     "Will  you  come,  Barbara?" 

We  paced  through  the  leafy  aisles  and  settled  our- 
selves on  a  fallen  oak. 

"I  go  to-morrow,  Barbara,"  I  said  huskily.  "Will 
you  be  sorry?" 

I  searched  her  face  hungrily  but  the  wondrous  long 
lashes  had  veiled  her  eyes. 

"Certainly,"  she  said. 

I  could  wait  no  longer. 

"Oh,  Barbara!"  I  pleaded,  seizing  one  sun-browned, 
strong  hand,  "give  me  some  hope.  For  God's  sake 
don't  send  me  back,  broken-hearted." 

She  merely  turned  her  head  away  and  in  that  action 
I  read  her  answer  and  became  mad. 

"Barbara,"  I  cried,  "I  love  you.     Do  you  hear?     I 
love  you.     Give  me  at  least  some  consolation.     I  have 
been  a  rotter,  I  know.     I'm  not  fit  to  touch  you;  but,  , 
dear,  I  worship  you." 

"Poor  Reggie,"  she  said. 

My  blood  seemed  to  congeal. 

"I  will  give  you  my  answer  to-night,"  she  added. 

"But  how,  how?"  I  protested.  "Mater  is  giving  a 
dinner-party  to-night." 

"And  wouldn't  welcome  a  poor,  unknown  girl  like 
me." 

I  winced  at  her  irony.  "To  me  you  are  the  world," 
I  protested.  "If  only  I  could  be  sure  of  knowing  to- 
night!" 

"You  shall,"  slie  promised. 

And  with  that  I  had  to  be  content. 
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"Most   people  are    rude,"   she   said,   calmly. 


Ill 

F  anyone  ever  plumbed  the  abyss  of  torment  1  did 
that  evening.     How  to  get  out  of  the  fix  I  didn't 
know!      Figure    it   to    yourself.      Dorothea    Reynolds, 
whom  I  did  not  love,  was  going  to  announce  our  en- 
gagement  at  the  conclusion   of  dinner:      Barbara — I 
didn't   know   her   other    name    and   never    gave    it    a 
thought— the  girl   I  did  love  to  distrac- 
tion had  promised  to  send  me  her  answer. 
What  if  it  was  "Yes?"     What  should  I 
do?    And  suppose  her  answer  came  after 
Dorothea's    announcement!      Oh,    I    was 
between  the  devil  and  the  blue  deep  sea 
with  a  vengeance  and  no  matter  how   I 
cudgelled  my  brains   I  couldn't  find  my 
way  out! 

I  descended  to  dinner  rather  late.  No 
sooner  had  I  entered  the  drawing-room 
than  the  gong  sounded  and  Mater  order- 
ed me  to  take  in  Dorothea.  I  was  pretty 
down  in  the  mouth  for  the  first  few 
minutes  though  Dorothea,  who  had  be- 
come more  brilliant  than  ever  since  our 
last  meeting,  seemed  to  notice  nothing 
amiss;  but,  all  at  once  as  my  eyes  wan- 
dered carelessly  down  the  long  table  I 
saw  the  one  face  in  the  world.  I  gasped. 
It  was  Barbara  without  ,v,  doubt. 

"What's  the  matter,  Reggie?" — it  was 
the  Mater's  voice. 

"Nothing,  dear,"  I  stammered.  "I  get 
these  little  fits  occasionally.  The  Doc- 
says  it's  the  after-effects  of  that  touch  of 
gas  I  had." 

That  lie  worked — it  was  a  white  one 
only.  But  for  the  life  of  me  I  couldn't  stop 
shuddering.  Barbara  here  and  Dorothea 
due  to  speak  in  a  few  minutes.  God !  I 
couldn't  sit  still  and  watch  that  haughty, 
little  face  grow  into  a  mask  of  cold  dis- 
dain. If  she  loved  me  it  would  kill  her. 
At  one  moment  I  thought  of  whispering 
to  Dorothea  to  postpone  her  news:  at 
another  I  determined  to  slide  to  the 
floor  and  sham  a  faint.  But  I  couldn't. 
I'd  got  to  play  the  game  now.  I  caught 
Barbara's  eyes  just  once  and  there  must 
Continued  on  Page  67 


MEET  MR.  HABITANT! 


IN  undertaking  to  introduce  Mr.  Habitant  to  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  to  the  other  dominions 
beyond  the  seas,  wherever  Maclean's  Maga- 
zine circulates — including  the  Kingdom  of  Great 
Kritain  and  Ireland — I  am  aware  that  it  is  a  somewhat 
delicate  task.  There  are  some  places  where  they  do 
not  wish  to  meet  him. 

In  seeking  accurate  information  regarding  the  peo- 
ple of  Quebec,  I  approached  one  of  the  departments  of 
the  Provincial  Government  and  was  told  that  Mr. 
Ernest  Myrand,  Pi-ovincial  Librarian,  could  give  me 
a  great  deal  of  information,  and  direct  me  to  a  great 
deal  more;  "but  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  not  to  tell 
him  you  are  from  Ontario,"  my  guide  added.  "He  is 
apt  to  be  a  little  impatient  because  of  the  vast  amount 
of  mis-information  some  people  in  your  province  have 
published  and  circulated  regarding  the  people  of  Que 
bee!" 

"I  presume  he  has  no  preconceived  dislike  to  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  has  he?"  I  inquired. 

"No.  They  stand  all  right  v.-ith  Quebec.  Tell  him 
you  hail  from  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick,  and  that 
will  break  the  ice  for  you.  I  am  an  Ontaiio  man  my- 
self; but  I  must  confess  I  am  sometimes  a.shamed  at 
the  estimate  the  people  of  my  native  province  have 
put  on  these  people,  among  whom  I  have  lived  now  for 
a  great  many  years;  because  the  more  I  know  of  them, 
.  the  better  I  appreciate  their  roally  unicjue  qualities  of 
head  and  heart — and  hands." 

It  took  me  some  little  time  to  reach  Mr.  Myrand, 
because  my  way  to  him  led  through  the  magnificent 
home  for  books  which  the  province  has  created.  Pub- 
lic libraries  sometimes  remind  one  of  catacombs,  where 
the  literary  remains  of  dead  and  forgotten  authors  are 
interred,  peacefully  waiting  for  the  resurrection ;  and, 
walking  through  the  gloomy  corridors,  you  sigh, 
solemnly:  "Ashes  to  ashes!     Dust  to  dust!" 

In  the  Quebec  library,  there  is  "a  welcome  on  the 
door-mat,"  so  to  speak.  It  is  the  word  "Bibliotheque." 
Libraries  and  librarians,  I  know.  The  latter  are  often 
fussy  persons,  in  charge  of  works  which  are  perpe- 
tually "out";  and  who  regard  with  impatience  inquir- 
ies for  authors  unknown  to  them,  when  Mary  Jane 
Holmes  is  bulging  from  the  shelves  in  profusion,  and 
trying  to  elbow  Ralph  Connor  out  of  the  limelight.  I 
tried  three  separate  Canadian  libraries  in  vain  this 
summer  to  verify  a  simple  quotation,  and  then  had  to 
give  it  from  a  bad  memory;  incidentally  incurring  a 
kindly  chiding  from  one  who  I  am  sure  would  know 
it:  "Reader,"  the  delightful  literary  causeur  of  the 
Manitoba  Free  Press.  Here,  je  jais  connaissance  avec 
un  Bibliotheque — et  avec  un  Bihliothecaire !  An  adven- 
ture in  knowledge. 

A  magnificent  symbolical  stained  glass  window,  a 
true  work  of  art,  floods  the  place  with  its  soft  lights, 
and  is  reflected  through  the  glass  entrance  doors  on 
the  outside  wall  of  the  opposite  wing  of  the  building, 
rhe  walls  are  decorated  with  historical  pictures  of 
re  at  interest;  draped  together  are  the  original  battle- 
lags  of  the  two  races,  which  they  carried  when  they 
•iiarchcd  to  hurl  back  invaders  of  the  province  a  cen- 
tury ago;  reaching  from  the  beautiful  inlaid  stone 
floors  towards  the  ceiling  art  serried  ranks  of  mahog- 
any-colored steel  bookcases,  containing  everything 
worth  while  in  French  and  English.  Patience,  reader; 
we  are  approaching  the  habitant;  but  I  must  set  the 
stage  properly.  We  must  find  out  what  those  who  have 
written  about  him,  fairly  voluminously,  have  said;  both 
those  who  know  Quebec  from  within,  and  those,  liki' 
myself,  who  came  as  seekers  after  knowledge. 

Why   Montreal   Has  No   Library 

n'^HE  desire  of  the  Canadien  that  the  world  should 
know  him  for  what  he  really  is,  has  something  al- 
most pathetic  about  it.  In  this  keeper  of  the  store- 
house of  knowledge,  whose  occupation  has  necessarily 
brought  constantly  to  his  knowledge  what  he  knows  to 
he  unfair  and  false  pictures  of  his  compatriots,  I  found 
in  impatience  which  one  could  easily  forgive;  but  also 
I  great  courtesy  and  helpfulness. 

It  is  surprising  to  read  in  Mr.  Beckles  Willson'a  book 
on  the  Province  ("Quebec:  The  Laurcntian  Province") 
that  Montreal  does  not  possess  a  grqat  public  library- 
and  the  reason  for  it!  "One  of  the  arguments  I  heard 
gravely  used  against  the  establishment  of  a  public 
library,"  Mr.  Willson  says,  "was  that  there  were  'too 
many  races  and  religions.' "  There  must  surely  be 
some  reason  other  than  that;  for  in  the  Quebec  library 
I  think  one  might  find  all  that  he  might  reasonably 
require,  with  something  for  the  taste,  both  Catholic 
ind   catholic.     Mr.    Myi'and   not   only   led   me   to  his 
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shelves;  but  searched  the  literary  highways  and  by- 
ways of  the  city  for  the  Fliegende  Blatter  of  the 
pamphleteers  in  both  languages.  And  after  ten  days' 
reading,  and  talking,  and  "rubbering,"  I  do  not  know 
that  I  found  anywhere  a  better  introduction  to  Mr. 
Habitant  than  in  a  little  pamphlet  written  by  an  Eng- 
lish advertising  man,  Mr.  C.  E.  A.  Holmes,  entitled: 
"Meeting  the  French-Canadian  Half-Way."  I  was 
after  facts;  and  Mr.  Holmes  had  them. 

To  understand  and  appreciate  the  real  genius  of  the 
habitant,  you  must,  of  course,  meet  him  in  his  proper 
environment — on  the  land,  amid  his  natural  surround- 
ings. If  you  cannot  do  that — and  most  of  us  cannot — 
it  is  at  least  fair  to  take  the  evidence  as  to  his  charac- 
teristics from  those  who  do  dwell  close  to  him,  rather 
than  accept  the  disordered  ravings  of  an  insensate 
and  hostile  faction  in  another  province.  One  fact  may 
be  unpleasant,  but  it  is  indisputable:  a  large  part  of  all 
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the  enmity  and  prejudice  created  against  Quebec  and 
its  people  in  Canada  has  had  its  origin  in  Ontario,  and 
is  still  mainly  confined  to  that  province.  It  is  very 
largely  sectarian,  but  partly  political. 

No  concerted  effort  to  combat  this  feeling  has  been 
made.  There  occasionally  have  come  dignified  and 
calmly-worded  protests  from  some  Canadians;  but 
their  defence  has  been  left  as  a  rule  to  those  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  who  have  lived  beside  them  for 
centuries  in  the  same  province;  and  should,  presum- 
ably, be  the  best  qualified  to  speak  concerning  them. 

French-Canadian  Stability  An  Asset 
r?OR  this  purpose  I  desire  to  quote  at  some  length 
*■  from  a  recent  editorial  article  in  a  paper  whose  in- 
fluence and  authority  will  not  be  questioned  anywhere. 
I  refer  to  the  Montreal  Ga.rette,  published  iix  Quebec 
province  for  well  on  toward  a  century  and  a  half. 
After  this  considerable  acquaintance  with  its  French- 
speaking  fellow  citizens,  the  Gazette  says: 

"Quebec  is  sometimes  scornfully  referred  to  as  the 
reactionary,  the  unprogressive,  the  ultra-conservative 
province  of  Canada;  terms,  however,  that  many  people 
do  not  resent,  but  rejoice  in,  having  regard  to  their 
source.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  movement  without 
progress;  and  in  the  stability  of  the  French-Canadian 
race  Quebec  possesses  an  asset  of  immense  value.  The 
stigma  of  inertia  cost  upon  this  province  can  be  borne 
with  patience  by  a  people  happy  in  their  homes,  rever- 
ential in  their  religion,  content  with  their  condition, 
nor  need  they  shrink  from  comparison  with  other  pro- 
vinces in  material  welfare.  The  farming  class  is 
prosperous.  It  makes  money  and  saves,  marketing  its 
products  in  nearby  industrial  centres  at  very  profit- 
able prices,  even  though  the  methods  of  agriculture  be 
often  those  of  the  fathers.  The  industrial  life  of  the 
people  is  not  greatly  ruffled  by  agitators  and  strikes, 
when  the  element  racially  foreign  to  the  French-Can- 
adian is  absent.  In  Quebec  is  the  most  populous  city 
of  the  Dominion,. the  foremost  in  manufactures,  in  ship- 
ping, in  the  arts,  in  finance,  and  in  education  at  least 
the  peer  of  any.  The  temperament  of  the  people  is  con- 
servative by  nature  and  training,  thereby  insuring  pro- 
gression upon  sound  lines;  it  is  unreceptive  of  all  fal- 
lacies revived,  as  of  new  fads  formulated;  and  moves 
along  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  when  other  peoples 
madly  chase  will-o'-the-wisps,  and  burn  down  houses  to 
roast  a  supper  .  .  .  .And  so  it  happens  that  in  the 
sometimes  derided  province  of  Quebec  are  found  indus- 
trial communities  living  in  harmony  and  contentment, 
where  "the  rich  man  helps  the  poor  man,  and  the  poor 
man  loves  the  great."  The  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  has  produced  this  happy  state,  making 
for  permanence  of  employment,  fair  wages,  and  a  cor- 
dial co-operation  between  capital  and  labor.  It  is  a 
fine  asset  for  the  province." 

It  is  this  sort  of  first-hand  evidence  which  the  open- 
minded  man  must  of  necessity  accept  in  preference  to 
the  guerilla  attacks  of  the  propagandist  and  the  bigot. 

For  the  first  century  and  a  half  of  the  three  centur- 
ies and  more  of  Quebec's  hi.story,  the  only  inhabitants 
were  of  French  birth  or  e-vtraction ;  so  the  habitant 
distinguishes  the  families  of  the  original  founders  of 
the  country  from  the  immigrants  of  a  later  date,  and 
from  other  countries.  When  Canada  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  by  the  King  of  France,  the  habitant  was 
left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his  land  and  other 
property.  His  natural  increase  has  been  remarkable. 
From  the  sixty  thousand  dwelling  here  at  the  end  of 
the  French  regime,  there  have  sprung  more  than  two 
millions.  The  fecundity  of  the  race  is  extraordinary; 
and  it  is  a  proof,  if  one  be  wanting,  of  the  bravery  of 
the  French-Canadian.  It  takes  courage  to  face  the  bat- 
tle of  life  with  fifteen,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  chil- 
dren (such  numbers  are  not  unknown).  There  are 
many  men  wearing  war  decorations  to-day  who  would 
think  twice  before  engaging  in  the  battle  of  the  boots, 
with  this  number  of  hostages  to  fortune  to  be  shod  and 
clad.  It  is  a  very  valuable,  and  very  genuine  sacrifice 
for  the  welfare  of  one's  country,  that  the  habitant  is 
making  when  he  undert.ikes  by  his  own  unaided  ex- 
irtioiis  to  launch  ten  or  fifteen  children  equipped  for 
the  battle  of  life.  All  honor  to  the  French-Canadian 
father.  He  deserves  the  Order  of  Many.  The  finest 
decoration  of  all  should  be  reserved  for  that  Canadien 
who  is  on  record  as  having  adopted  another  child,  after 
having  reared  twenty-five  of  his  own!  And  honor  to 
La  Belle  Canadienne,  the  good,  attractive,  strong,  rr 
ligious,  frugal  and  industrious  Canadienne  mother. 

"The  habitant  is  prouder  of  his  big  family  than  of 
any  of  his  possessions.  The  poorer  he  is,  the  more  he 
cherishes  them.  The  brightest  and  best  of  his  flock  is 
selected  to  be  given  to  the  church;  and  the  height  of 
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their  pride  is  when  they  receive  from  this  son  the  first 
mass  he  serves." 

French-Canadians   the   Real    Land«d   Gentry 

'TpHE  original  tillers  of  the  soil  in  Lower  Canada  who 
■*■  held  their  land  under  feudal  tenure  would  not  ac- 
cept the  name  of  "censitaire."  which  carried  with  it 
some  sense  of  the  servile  status  of  the  feudal  vassal  in 
France,  but  preferred  to  be  called  "habitants"  or  In- 
habitants of  the  country,  i.e.,  free  men.  The  designa- 
tion obtained  official  recognition.  Now  they  would 
rather  be  called  Cavadiens.  This  attachment  to  the 
land  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
French  in  Canada.  If  there  is  any  class  in  Canada 
which  we  could  call  the  "landed  gentry"  it  would  be 
these  French  people  of  Quebec.  Many  of  the  farms  are 
still  held  by  the  lineal  descendants  of  those  to  whom 
the  land  was  first  granted  by  the  King  of  France  or 
his  representatives  in  the  earliest  days.  A  few  years 
ago  a  committtee  on  the  old  families  of  Quebec  set  out 
to  get  accurate  information,  and  discovered  more  than 
270  of  such  families.  They  were  given  medals  and 
diplomas  of  honor,  which  testified  that  they  still  owned 
the  family  homesteads  which  had  been  granted  to  their 
ancestors  250  years  ago.  In  every  case  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  claim  had  to  be  established  by  the 
production  of  official  notarial  deeds. 

Those  old  people  gloried  in  the  name  of  "habitant"; 
but  it  has  become  so  much  flung  about  on  familiar  and 
ignorant  lips,  particularly  in  connection  with  those 
poems  of  Drummond  (so  delightful,  but  so  misrepre- 
sentative),  that  a  good  many  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion rather  fight  shy  of  the  name  now;  and  the  Na- 
tionalists encourage  the  use  of  the  term  Canadien. 

Although  the  introduction  was,  so  to  speak,  under 
an  alias,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Drummond,  with  what 
are  usually  called  his  "habitant  poems,"  made  the  name 
of  the  natives  of  Quebec  better  known  to  the  world 
than  any  other  man  or  agency.  After  his  poems 
became  popular,  we  had  (and  still  have) a  flood  of 
amateur  elocutionists  who  prided  themselves  on  their 
ability  to  speak  what  they  commonly  called  "the 
French-Canadian  dialect,"  and  we  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tressing siege  from  young  men  who  spoke  through  the 
nose  and  grimaced  like  monkeys,  while  they  misrepre- 
sented the  language  and  habits  of  our  Quebec  fellow- 
citizens.  Mr.  Holmes,  in  his  little  booklet,  gives  the 
following  history  of  Drummond  and  his  work: 

"Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  man  who  is  to  a  great 
extent  responsible  for  the  prevailing  opinion  that 
French-Canadians  speak  a  "patois"  is  one  who  greatly 
loved  the  French-Canadian  race,  Dr.  Henry  Drum- 
mond, who  little  dreamt  that  his  "Habitant"  poems 
would  be  taken  to  be  written  in  French-Canadian  dia- 
lect. When  Drummond  came  to  Canada  as  a  boy,  from 
his  native  country  of  Leitrim,  Ireland,  he  studied 
telegraphy  and  was  given  work  as  an  operator  at 
I'Abord-a-Plouffe,  a  little  village  near  Montreal.  It 
was  there  he  came  in  contact  with  the  amiable  French- 
Canadian  lumberjacks,  whose  native  language  he 
could  not  speak.  The  afl'ability  of  the  French-Canadian 
is  proverbial.  Seeing  that  young  Drummond  could  not 
converse  with  them  in  French,  they  endeavored  to 
make  themselves  understood  by  speaking  a  gibberish 
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of  French  and  English.  He  was  greatly  impressed 
by  the  picturesque  way  in  which  these  people  he  was 
living  with  told  their  quaint  tales  of  backwoods  life, 
and  it  is  the  way  they  spoke  to  him  (and  by  no  means 
the  way  they  spoke  among  themselves),  which  he  en- 
deavored to  weave  into  his  writings. 

"Drummond's  first  tale,  "The  Wreck  of  the  Julie 
Plante"  had  no  sooner  been  published  than  it  was  widely 
reproduced  and  made  its  way  throughout  the  length  and 
breath  of  the  American  continent.  The  old  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  governed — Drummond  had  found  a 
new  style  which  had  taken  the  reader's  fancy;  pub- 
lishers demanded  more  and  so  the  author  continued  to 
produce  poems  in  the  same  vein,  taking  his  themes 
wherever  he  found  them,  and  rendering  them  in  the 
Anglo-French  gibberish  that  the  public  wanted." 

Speech  in  Quebec  is  Not  Patois 

'"pHE  idea  that  the  French  spoken  in  Quebec  is  a 
patois,  is  common  enough  among  those  who  have 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves  to  the  con- 
trary. William  Wood  (who  has  written  so  much  and 
so  entertainingly  on  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  prob- 
ably is  better  versed  in  the  subject  than  any  other 
English  writer),  savs,  ("In  The  Heart  of  Old  Can- 
ada") : 

"The  habitant  speech  is  a  very  genuine  old  French — 
not  a  patois,  much  less  a  degenerate  form  of  any  stan- 
dard tongue.  It  is  .indeed,  the  next  of  kin  to  Moliere's 
own,  carried  overseas  two  centuries  ago  by  the  most 
conservative  of  emigrants,  and  still  living  in  uncon- 
scious fidelity  to  the  "Grand  Monarque."  Its  important 
variants  are  generally  of  Norman  origin,  or  nautical 
and  military  terms  applied  to  every-day  life;  a  very  na- 
tural transference  in  a  colony  founded  by  seamen,  and 
maintained  by  force  of  arms.  New  cqnditions  soon  call- 
ed for  new  expressions.  Some  Indian  words  were  adopt- 
ed ;  and  anglicisms  have  since  crept  in  at  different 
times.  But  the  natural  growth  of  new  Canadian  terms 
out  of  pure  old  French  has  always  been  the  truest 
form  of  development;  and  such  terms  have  now  ac- 
quired a  legitimate  technical  precision  in  their  New 
World  acceptations." 

It  is  more  exact  to  say  that  American  is  a  patois  of 
English.  Leading  French  public  men  who  have  visited 
Canada  have  repeatedly  remarked  on  the  purity  of  the 
French  spoken  here,  though  it  has  an  exotic  charm  of 
its  own,  and  undoubtedly  it  has  been  diluted  to  some 
extent  with  some  of  "the  wine  of  the  country."  But 
what  language  has  not?  And  a  language  is  usually 
the  better  for  it.     It  is  so  a  language  grows. 

An  American  educationist  makes  the  interesting  sug- 
gestion that  "the  attempt  to  make  Canadian  French 
seem  like  a  different  language  from  French,  has  been 
chiefly  due  to  French  teachers  from  France  who  hope 
thereby  to  be  better  able  to  feather  their  own  nests." 
We  know  that  in  Canada  it  is  also  due  largely 
to  those  who  have  been  fighting  against  any  recogni- 
tion of  the  French  language  in  the  Dominion. 

A  prominent  Canadian  Nationalist  summed  it  up  for 
me  in  this  way:  "Drummond's  intentions  were  all 
right,  but  he  created  a  false  impression.  The  Cana- 
dians who  speak  the  dialect  he  used  are  chiefly  those 
who  have  come  back  from  long  residence  in  the  United 
States." 

"There  is  no  Parisian  French,"  said  Mr.  Meyrand. 
"Here  we  have  a  Canadian  and  Provincial  pronuncia- 
tion; but  not  a  patois.  Frechette  and  others  have  had 
their  work  crowned  by  the  French  Academy.  Do  you 
think  they  would  do  that  to  a  patois? 

Nationalist   Engine  is   High   Speed 

TN  Quebec  I  met  some  of  the  young  men  who  have 
^  made  the  Nationalist  name  known — and,  incident- 
ally, the  name  is  about  all  that  is  known  with  accuracy 
outside  of  Quebec.  It  is  a  dangerous  subject;  but  I 
must  confess  that  the  nerve,  the  eloquence,  the  wide 
knowledge,  and  the  camaraderie  of  Armand  Lavergne 
and  his  circle  rather  charmed  me.  It  is  a  high-speed 
engine  which  perhaps  needs  a  "governor";  but  no  one 
can  impugn  the  Canadianism  of  these  men. 

"Tell  me  something  about  the  character  of  the  Cana- 
dien," I  asked  them.  "Well,"  said  one,  "I  would  des- 
cribe it  with  the  word  'simpliste.'  He  minds  his  own 
business.  You  might  call  it  selfishness,  perhaps;  but 
we  think  it  is  just  minding  his  own  business.  You  rnay 
take  away  his  neighbor's  land,  or  his  chair,  or  his  cow, 
and  he  will  have  regret;  but  he  will  not  fight  for  that 
cause.  But  take  his  own,  and  he  will.  He  would  not 
go  to  help  Lloyd  George  out  of  his  troubles;  but  if 
anyone  came  to  fight  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  that  person 
would,  as  you  say,  get  it  in  the  neck.  It  may  be  a  fault 
that  we  cannot  see  any  farther  than  our  nose;  but  then, 
it  is  long  enough  for  us. 

"For  myself,  I  think  the  enlistment  situation  here 
has  been  misrepresented;  but  back  of  all  that  is  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  want  to  go  away  to  fight.  They 
were  not  encouraged  to  enlist,  that  is  true. 

"Then  there  was  only  a  comparatively  small  number 


of  them  came  under  the  conscription  law.  They  marry 
at  twenty,  as  a  rule.  Out  of  400  farmers  examined, 
350  were  not  subject  to  enlistment.  And  remember 
that  in  the  other  Provinces,  your  politicians  lead  you. 
The  Canadien  leads  his  politicians.  As  for  the  influ- 
ence of  the  priests  we  hear  so  much  about,  it  is  de- 
creasing in  politics,  but  not  in  religion." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "here  are  some  of  the  reasons  one 
of  your  Quebec  university  professors  gives  why  volun- 
tary enlistment  failed  in  Quebec:  the  race-hatred  be- 
tween Ontario  and  Quebec  over  the  school  question; 
too  much  loose  talk  about  imperialism — that  is,  that 
Canada's  interests  must  be  sacrificed  for  those  of  the 
Empire.     What  about  them?" 

"The  Canadien  is  not  against  British  connection 
(this  from  a  Nationalist!);  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
very  strongly  in  favor  of  it;  but  he  wants  his  im- 
perialism straight,  not  via  Toronto.  There  is  no  ele- 
ment in  the  population  more  loyal  to  Canada,  because 
the  habitant  has  no  longer  any  racial  affiliation,  in  a 
political  sense,  with  any  Old  World  power.  Canada  is 
iton  pays  et  ses  amoiirs— the  object  of  his  affection 
and  his  pride.  He  loves  France  in  an  impersonal  way, 
as  the  land  of  his  origin  and  his  early  ancestors,  but 
his  real  love  is  reserved  for  Canada.  Can  you  hear 
'O  Canada'  sung,  and  doubt  that?  Remember,  that 
song  is  French-Canadian;  and  perhaps  you  might  com- 
pare it  as  a  work  of  art,  with  the  Ontarir)  production, 
'The  May-pull  Leaf  Forever  1' 

"In  Quebec  the  voter  dictates  to  his  representative. 
The  politicians  were  in  favor  of  conscription;  the 
voters  were  against  it. 

"The  French  perform  a  great  service  to  Canada  in 
preventing  American  penetration,  by  their  language 
£nd  their  papers.  F'-oia  a  Canadian  point  of  view, 
the  greatest  asset  of  this  country  is  the  French  lan- 
guage. And  if  you  Anglicize  us,  you  make  us  Amer- 
ican, not  English.  Ontario  is  permeated  with  United 
States  slang,  newspapers — and  nose.  We  are  not 
English.  Certainly  we  are  not  French;  when  some  of 
the  habitants  saw  the  tricolor,  they  asked:  'What  flag 
is  that?     We  are  Canadians.'  " 

"Yes,"  interrupted  another,  "and  it  begins  to  look 
almost  as  though  Canada  were  steering  for  bank- 
ruptcy. The  'illiterate  habitant' — Quebec's  savings — 
will  save  this  country  yet." 

A  Law-Abiding  Province 

"T>UT  I  am  given  to  understand  that  you  are  im- 
^  moral  and  lawless?"  "The  foundation  of  moral- 
ity in  this  Province  is  the  Ten  Commandments.  We 
do  not  keep  them  all  at  once,  but  we  compare  pretty 
favorably,  I  think.  The  trouble  with  you  people  in 
Ontario  is  that  you  do  not  know  anything  about  Quebec, 
except  what  a  few  trouble-breeders  tell  you.  Outside 
of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  where  we  have  criminal  as- 
sizes twice  a  year,  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  open 
the  courts  for  the  past  three  years.  In  all  the  other 
districts — Sherbrooke,  Three  Rivers,  Rimouski,  Chi- 
coutimi,  Montmagny,  etc.,  we  have  not  had  criminal 
assizes  for  about  ten  years.  This  is  with  more  than  a 
million  people.  Earl  Grey  said  all  the  wickedness  we 
Continued  on  Page  82 
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The  Chief,  raising  his  easle  wing,  commanded  silence. 


THE  Rockies,  their  towering 
white  domes  like  sheets  of 
ivory  inlaid  with  blue  and 
?reen,  looked  down  upon  the  Ver- 
million. Range,  and  the  Vermillion 
looked  down  upon  the  sienna  prairie 
in  which  was  Fort  Calbert,  as  Mara- 
thon might  have  looked  down  upon 
the  sea. 

In  Fort  Calbert  the  Victoria  Hotel, 
monument  to  the  prodigality  of 
Remittance  Men,  held  its  gray  stone 
body  inaloofment  from  the  surround- 
ing box-like  structure  of  the  town. 

In  a  front  room  of  the  Victoria 
SIX  men  sat  around  an  oak  table 
upon  which  was  enthroned  a  five- 
gallon  keg  with  a  spigot  in  its  end. 
It  was  an  occasion. 

Liquor  was  prohibited  in  Alberta, 
but  the  little  joker  in  the  law  was 
that  a  white  citizen,  in  good  stand- 
ing, might  obtain  a  permit  for  the 
importation  of  five  gallons. 

.lack  Enders  held  the  patent  right  that  made  the 
keg  on  the  table  possible. 

Five  of  the  six  were  Remittance  Men,  the  sixth  man, 
Bulldog  Carney,  was  different.  His  lean,  tanned  face 
suggested  attainment;  the  gray,  restful  eyes  held 
power  and  absolute  fearlessness;  they  looked  out  from 
under  the  light,  tawny  eyebrows  like  the  eyes  of  an 
eagle. 

Like  Aladdin's  lamp,  the  amber  fluid  that  trickled 
through  the  spigot  transported,  mentally,  the  Eng- 
lishmen back  to  the  Old  Land.  It  was  always  that 
way  with  them  when  there  was  a  shattcrment  of  the 
caste  shell,  an  effacement  of  the  hauteur;  then  they 
damned  the  uncouth  West  as  a  St.  Helena,  and  blab- 
bed of  old  London. 

A  blond  giant,  F"itzHerbert,  was  saying:  "Jack 
Enders  here  is  in  no  end  of  a  fazzle;  his  pater  is  com- 
ing out  uninvited,  and  Jack  has  a  floaty  idea  that  the 
old  gent  will  want  to  see  that  ranch." 

"The  ranch  that  the  Victoria's  worthy  drayman, 
dear  Enders,  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  with  the 
several  remittances  dear  pater  has  remitted,"  Harden 
explained  to  Carney. 

"Oh  Lord,  you  fellows!"  Enders  moaned. 

TTIS  desolated  groan  was  drowned  by  a  droning  call 
^■*-that  floated  in  from  the  roadway;  it  was  a  weird 
drool — the  droning,  hoar.se  note  of  a  tug's  whistle. 
Harden   sprang   to   his   feet   crying:      "St    Ives!    a 
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Oh,    heavens!    it   makes    me 


Thames    'Puffing   Billy' 
homesick." 

Harden  had  named  it;  it  was  the  absolute  warning 
note  of  a  busy,  pudgy  little  Thames  tug. 

Some  of  them  went  over  the  table  in  their  eagerness 
to  investigate.  Outside  they  stood  aghast  in  silent 
wonderment;  the  hot,  scorching  sun  lay  like  a  yellow 
flame  across  the  most  archaic,  disreputable  caravan  of 
one  that  had  ever  cast  its  disconsolate  shadow  upon 
the  main  street.  A  dejected,  piebald  cayuse  hung 
limply  between  the  shafts  of  a  Red  River  cart  whose 
appearance  suggested  that  it  had  been  constructed 
from  broken  bits  of  the  ark.  In  the  cart  sat  a  weary 
semblance  of  humanity. 

The  man's  face  and  hands  were  encrusted  with  a 
plastic  mixture  of  dust  and  sweat  till  he  looked  like  a 
lamellar  creature — an  armadillo.  He  turned  small, 
sullen  eyes  in  which  was  an  impatient,  querulous  look, 
upon  the  six. 

"It's  a  Trappist  monk  from   the  merry  templi 
Chartreuse,"  FitzHerbert  declared  solemnly. 

"Do  it  again,  bargee,"  Harden  begged;  "blow  your 
horn,  O  Oabriel — there's  vintage  inside;  one  blast 
to  warm  the  cocklis  of  our  hearts  and  we'll  set  you 
happy." 

The    little      .  '    the    charioteer    fastened    upon 

Harden  with  his  cogent  proposition;  he  made  a  trum- 
pet of  his  palms,  and  blew  the  tug  boat  blast.  Ho 
(lid  it  sadly,  as  though  it  were  an  occupation. 

But  Enders,  with  a  spring,  was  in  the  cart.       He 


picked  up  the  slight  figure  and  toss- 
ed it  to  the  blond  giant,  who,  catch- 
ing the  thing  of  buckskin  and  leather 
chapps,  turned  back  into  the  bar. 

"Sit  you  there,  foghorn,"  Fitz- 
Herbert said,  as  he  lowered  the  un- 
resisting guest  to  a  chair. 

The  guest's  eyes  had  grown  large 
with  the  confirmatory  evidence  of  a 
keg;  the  spigot  fascinated  him;  it 
was  like  a  crystal  to  a  gazer.  He 
shoved  out  a  dry,  furred  tongue,  and 
peeled  from  his  lips  the  rim  of  lava 
that  darkened  their  pale  contour. 

Harden  had  replenished  the 
glasses,  and  the  one  he  passed  to  the 
prodigal  was  the  fatted  calf — it  was 
full. 

The  guest  raised  the  glass  till  the 

sunlight,  slanting  through  a  window, 

threw  life  into  the  amber  fluid,  and 

gazed  lovingly  upon  it. 

"Oh,  my  aunt!"  Harden  bantered.     "The  man  who 

has  come  up  out  of  the  stillness  has  a  toast." 

''pHE  little  man  coughed,  and  from  the  flat  chest 
^  floated  up  through  thin  tubes  a  voice  that  was 
soft  and  cultured  as  it  wafted  to  their  astonished  ears; 
"Gentlemen,  the   Queen." 

FitzHerbert,  who  had  been  in  the  Guards  before 
something  had  happened,  started.  It  was  the  toast 
of  a  vice-president  of  an  officer's  mess  at  dinner. 

The  six  sprang  to  their  feet,  carried  aloft  their 
glasses,  drank,  and  sat  down  again  in  silence.  Fitz- 
Herbert's  big  voice  had  a  husk  in  it  as  he  asked: 
"Where  is  the  regimental  band.  Sir?" 

The  little  man's  shoulders  twitched  as  he  answered : 
"The  band  is  outside;  we'll  h:""  ^b"  i.-r"'"^ ■■-*••  'ti 
for  a  glass  of  wine,  presently.'' 

"By  George!"  FitzHerbert  ga^i»'i ,  .wi.i  t  ...n.  j.  ivim 

I)  knew,  gazed  at  the  little  man.  and  his  gray  eyes 
mat  were  thought  hard,  had  gone  blue. 

"Now,"  Harden  declared,  "if  somebody  could  dribble 
in  who  could  give  us  twelve  booms  f'  ■  ■'  '  "  ^  ■-'' 
have  a  perfect  ecstacy  of  the  blues.' 

.■\t  that  two  men  came  in  throuc:h  tlio  Ironl  d' jr. 
their  scarlet  tunics  showing  blood  red  in  the  glint 
of  sunshine  that  pla>-cd  about  their  shoulders. 

"Oh,  you  Sergeant  Jerry  Piatt!"  the  blond  giant 
cried ;  "here  is  where  the  regulations  bear  heavy  on  a 
man,  for  we  can't  invite  you  to  join  up." 


TO 
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The  Sergeant  laaghed.  "You  bad  boys;  if  somebody 
hasn't  a  permit  for  this  I'll  have  to  run  you  all  in." 

Piatt's  companion,  Corporal  iVIcBane,  lengthened  his 
dour  face  and  added:  "Drinkin'  unlawful  whisky  is  a 
dreadful  sin." 

"Shut  your  eyes,  you  two  chaps,  and  open  your 
mouths,"  FitzHerbert  bantered;  "that  wouldn't  be  tak- 
ing a  drink." 

"Let  me  see  the  permit,"  Piatt  asked,  ignoring  the 
chaflf. 

When  he  had  examined  the  official  script  he  said : 
"Sorry,  gentlemen,  to  have  troubled  you." 

As  the  two  policemen  turned  away  Piatt  nodded  to 
Carney  the  jovial  cast  of  his  countenance  passing  into 
a  slightly  cynical  transition. 

"Good  fellows,"  Harden  remarked,  "our  Scotch 
friend  had  tears  of  regret  standing  in  his  eyes  at  sight 
of  the  keg." 

"Yes,  and  they  have  a  beastly  task.  This  liquor 
law  is  all  wrong.  To  keep  it  from  the  Indians  white 
rnen  out  here  have  to  be  treated  like  babes  or  prison- 
ers. That's  why  everybody  is  against  the  police  when 
the  law  interferes  with  our  just  rights;  but  with  them 
when  they're  putting  down  crime." 

"The  worst  part  of  ;t  is,"  Carney  added,  "that  some- 
times a  bull-headed  man  who  has  all  the  instincts  of  a 
thief  catcher  becomes  a  Sergeant  in  the  force,  and 
can't  interpret  the  law  with  any  human  intelligence. 
Fortunately  it's  only  one  once  in  a  while." 

THE  ragged  stranger  shook  himself  out  of  the  gentle 
state  of  quiescent  restfulness  the  whisky  had  pro- 
duced, to  say:  "There  will  be  a  freshet  of  this  stuff 
in  Fort  Calbert  in  a  few  days." 

"Put  me  down  for  a  barrel,  O  joyful  singer,"  Fitz- 
Herbert exclaimed  eagerly. 

Carney's  gray  eyes  had  widened  a  little  at  the 
stranger's  statement. 

"You  can  apply  to  Superintendent  Kane,"  the  little 
man  answered;  "he  will  have  the  handling  of  it,  I 
fancy — a  carload" 

FitzHerbert's  blue  eyes  searched  Carney's,  but  the 
latter  sat  as  if  playing  poker. 

"Tell  us  about  it,  man,"  Enders  suggested. 

"I  pulled  into  Fort  Calbert  this  morning,"  the  other 
contributed,  "and  a  jocular  constable  took  me  to  the 
Fort  as  a  vagrant." 

"Your  equipage  was  against  you,"  Enders  advised. 

"Don't  think  anything  of  that,"  FitzHerbert  said; 
"the  hobos  have  been  running  neck-and-neck  with  the 
gophers  about  here;  they  burned  up  five  freight  cars 
in  two  weeks.  The  police  have  been  shaken  up  over 
it  by  the  CO." 

The  little  man  drew  from  a  pocket  of  his  coat  a  bag 
of  gold,  and  clapped  it  gently  on  the  table. 

"You  had  your  credentials."    And  FitzHerbert  nod- 

"I'd  been  washing  gold  down  on  the  bars  at  Vic- 
toria. It  was  this  way.  I  have  a  farm  there,  and  last 
year  I  put  in  thirty  acres  of  oats.  It  was  a  rotten 
crop  and  I  didn't  cut  it.  This  year  it  came  up  a 
volunteer  crop — a  splendid  one;  I  sold  it  to  Major 
Grisbold  at  Fort  Saskatchewan,  standing.  Now  I'm 
on  my  holidays,  just  a  little  pleasure  jaunt." 

"The  constable  took  you  to  the  Fort?"  FitzHerbert 
suggested,  for  the  little  man's  mind  had  returned  to 
the  convivial  association  of  his  glass. 

"By  Jove!  forgive  me,  gentlemen — about  the 
whisky:  While  I  was  waiting  for  an  audience  with 
the  Police  Ogema  I  heard,  through  an  open  door,  a 
paw-wow  over  a  telegram  that  had  just  come.  Its 
general  statement  was  that  whisky  was  being  loaded 
at  Winnipeg  on  car  6100  for  delivery  at  Bald  Rock. 
The  Major  gave  the  Sergeant  orders  to  seize  the  car 
here." 

"Who  owns  the  whisky?"  FitzHerbert  asked. 

"I  heard  the  C.  O.  say,  'It's  that  damn  Bulldog 
Carney  again'!  so  I  suppose — " 

THE  little  man's  eyes  opened  in  wondering  per- 
plexity at  the  blizzard  of  merriment  that  cut  off 
his  supposition;  neither  could  he  understand  why 
FitzHerbert  clapped  a  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  said: 
"Old  top,  you're  a  joy!" 

The  laughter  had  but  died  down  when  Carney  rose, 
arid,  addressing  the  little  man,  holding  out  his  hand, 
said:  "I'm  wrj/ glad  to  have  met  you,  sir."  Then  he 
was  gone. 

"I  like  that  man,"  the  derelict  said.  "What's  his 
name — you  didn't  introduce  me?" 

"That  gentleman  is  Mr.  Bulldog  Carney,"  FitzHer- 
bert answered  solemnly. 

"Oh,  I  say!"  the  other  gasped. 

"Don't  worry;  you've  probably  done  him  a  good 
turn,"  FitzHerbert  answered. 

The  stranger  blinked  his  solemn  eyes  as  if  debating 
something;   then  he   related:   "My  name   is   Reginald 


Llewellyn  Fordyce-Anstrulher.  From  Anslruther 
Hall.  One  can  drive  a  golf  ball  into  either  one  of 
three  counties — Surrey,  Sussex,  or  Kent." 

In  retaliation  each  one  of  the  five  presented  himself 
at  decorous  length. 

Carney  strolled  to  the  railway  station  and  sent  a 
telegram  to  John  Arliss  at  Winnipeg.  It  was  an 
ordinary  ranch-type  of  message,  about  a  registered 
bull  that  was  being  shipped.  In  the  evening  he  had  an 
answer  to  the  effect  that  the  bull  would  be  well  looked 
after. 

Then  Sergeant  Jerry  Piatt  paid  several  visits  daily 
to  the  railway  station  for  little  chats  with  a  constable 
who  patrolled  its  platform  from  morning  to  night. 

On  the  sixth  day  a  gigantic  black-headed  drab  snake 
crawled  across  the  prairie  from  the  east,  and  toward 
its  tail  one  joint  of  the  vertebrae  was  numbered  6100. 

Sergeant  Jerry  was  on  hand,  and  his  eye  bright- 
ened; the  advice  the  Major  had  received  was  reliable, 
evidently. 

The  station  master  knew  nothing  about  the  car;  it 
was  through  freight — not  for  Fort  Calbert. 

Bulldog  Carney  had  wandered  unobtrusively  down 
to  the  station;  a  dry  smile  hovered  about  his  lips  as 
he  listened  to  the  argument  between  the  amiable  Jerry 
and  the  rather  important     magnate  of  the  C.P.R. 

"Lovely!"  he  muttered  once  to  himself  as  he  wan- 
dered closer  to  the  discussion. 

It  was  a  case  of  when  great  bodies  collide.  The 
C.P.R.  wa.:;  a  mighty  force,  and  its  agents  sometimes 
felt  the  tremendousness  of  their  power;  the  Mounted 
Police  were  not  accustomed  to  being  balked  when  they 
issued  an  order. 

Jerry  wanted  the  seals  broken  on  the  car.  This  the 
agent  flatly  refused  to  do;  rules  were  rules,  and  he 
only  took  orders  re  railroad  matters  from  his  superior 
officer. 

Jerry  vias  firm;  but  the  famous  Jerry  Piatt  smile 
never  left  his  face  for  long.  "There's  booze  in  that 
car,  Mr.  Craig,"  he  declared. 

"How  do  you  know?"  the  station  agent  retorted. 

"Perhaps  we  got  the  info  from  Bulldog  Carney 
there,"  and  Jerry  laughed. 

Perhaps  Bulldog  had  been  waiting  for  a  legitimate 
opening,  for  he  jumped: 

"I  think  it  is  altogether  incredible,  Sergeant  Jerry," 
he  answered;  "Ottawa  would  never  let  that  much 
liquor  get  out  of  Ontario — they  have  use  for  it  down 
that  way." 

"It's  booze,"  Jerry  asserted  flatly,  "and  I'm  going 
to  tell  you  something  on  the  level.  Bulldog.  You're  a 
hell  of  a  nice  fellow,  but  if  I  get  the  evidence  I  expect 
to  get  you'll  go  into  the  pen  just  as  though  I  never  set 
eyes  on  you." 

Carney  laughed.  "When  you  say  the  word,  Jerry, 
and  I  can't  make  a  get-away,  I'm  yours  without 
trouble.  But  I  don't  mind  laying  you  a  bet  of  ten  dol- 
lars that  somebody's  been  pulling  your  Superintend- 
ent's leg.  A  carload  of  whisky  is  simply  prepos- 
terous." 

'TpHIS  little  by-play  had  given  Sergeant  Piatt  time  for 
•^  a  second  thought.  He  could  see  that  the  agent 
was  one  of  those  duty-set  men,  and  would  not  break 
the  seal  of  the  car;  and  without  authority  he  did  not 
care  to  take  it  on  himself. 

"Look  here,  Craig,"  he  said,  "cut  that  car  off.  I'll 
get  the  C.  O.  to  come  down;  in  the  meantime  you 
might  wire  your  divisional  point  how  to  act.  We've 
simply  got  to  detain  the  car  even  if  we  use  force;  but 
I  don't  want  to  get  you  into  trouble." 

A  look  of  pleasure  suffused  Carney's  face;  for,  or 
against  him,  he  admired  brains  in  a  man.  And 
Jerry's  determination  and  bravery  were  also  well 
known.     He  turned  to  the  station  master  saying: 

"I  don't  want  to  horn  in  on  this  round  up,  Craig,  but 
I  fancy  that's  the  proper  way.  I've  a  curiosity  to  see 
iust  what  is  in  that  car." 

Sergeant  Piatt  waited  patiently,  and  the  conductor 
of  the  freight  train  was  now  on  the  platform  asking 
for  his  "line  clear." 

Craig  was  up  against  a  new  situation.  His  com- 
pany was  powerful,  and  would  back  him  up  if  he 
were  absolutely  in  the  right,  but  they  also  expected  of 
a  man  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence  plus  his  orders; 
they  didn't  encourage  friction  between  their  em- 
ployees and  the  Mounted. 

"Cut  off  6100,  Jim,  and  run  her  into  the  sidin',"  he 
said  curtly  to  the  conductor.  And  as  a  panacea  to 
his  capitulation  he  added:  "If  you've  got  somebody 
else's  way-freight  there,  Jerry,  I'd  advise  you  to  ap- 
ply for  a  job  as  brakeman,  you're  so  damned  fond  of 
runnin'  the  C.P.R." 

Piatt  laughed,  and  turning  to  the  constable,  said: 
"Gallop  down  to  the  Fort,  report  to  the  CO.,  and  ask 
him  for  a  written  order  to  break  the  seals  on  this 
car,  as  the  agent  refuses  to." 


•  So  6100  was  lanced  from  the  yellow  snake's  body, 
and  then  the  reptile  crawled  up  the  grade  toward  the 
foothills,  the  tail-end  joint,  the  caboose,  flicking  about 
derisively  as  it  hobbled  over  the  uneven  track. 

A  N  inkling  of  what  was  on  had  come  to  the  ears  of 
^^  the  citizens;  casually  the  worthy  people  saun- 
tered down  to  the  station.  They  were  thirsty  souls, 
for  permits  did  not  grow  on  every  lamp  post.  That  a 
whole  carload  of  whisky  had  been  seized  bred  a  de- 
moralizing thirst.  It  was  doomed,  of  course,  to  be 
poured  out  on  the  parched  earth,  but  the  event  had  an 
attraction  like  a  funeral. 

At  the  end  of  half-an-hour  the  constable  returned, 
not  only  with  a  written  order,  but  accompanied  by 
Major  Kane  himself.  Behind  came  a  heavy  police 
wagon,  drawn  by  an  upstanding  pair  of  bays. 

The  Major  was  a  jaunty,  wiry  little  man ;  his  braided 
cap,  cocked  at  a  defiant  angle  on  his  grizzled  head, 
suggested  the  comb  of  a  Black-Red,  a  game  cock.  He 
had  originally  been  a  Sergeant  in  the  Imperial  forces, 
and  in  his  speech  there  was  the  savor  of  London  fog. 

"What's  this,  my  good  man?"  The  words  popped 
from  his  thin  lips  as  he  addressed  the  agent.  "You 
should  have  broken  the  seals  on  that  car.    Do  so  now." 

"You'll  take  the  responsibility  then,  sir,"  Craig 
answered. 

"My  word!  We're  always  doing  that,  always — that's 
what  we're  here  for,  to  take  responsibility;  the  force 
is  noted  for  it." 

There  was  an  ominous  squint  in  the  little  man's 
eye  which  was  fastened  on  Carney  rather  than  the 
agent  as  he  said  this.  Now,  led  by  the  Major,  a  pro- 
cession headed  for  the  car  of  interest. 

The  station  agent  clipped  the  seal  wire,  and  as  the 
door  was  slid  open,  the  sunlight  streaming  in  picked 
out  the  goodly  forms  of  several  oak  barrels. 

The  Major's  lips  clipped  out  a  sharp  "Ha!"  And 
Sergeant  Jerry  grinned  at  Bulldog  Carney. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Bulldog's  gray  eyes  held  a 
trifle  of  astonishment  over  this  exhibit. 

At  a  command  two  constables  had  popped  into  the 
car,  and  the  Major,  turning  to  Sergeant  Jerry,  said: 
"Back  the  wagon  up.  Sergeant,  and  take  this  stuff 
to  the  Fort." 

The  station  master  interposed:  "I  think,  sir,  that  if 
you're  seizing  this  stuff  as  liquor  you'd  better  make 
sure.  The  bar'ls  looks  a  bit  too  greasy  and  dirty  to 
be  whisky  bar'ls." 

"Just  a  clever  little  covering  up  of  the  trail  by  a 
foxy  whisky-runner,"  the  Major  said  pleasantly,  and 
let  his  shrewd  eyes  almost  wink  at  Carney.  "But  I'll 
humor  you,  Mr.  Craig.  Have  one  of  your  section  men 
bring  a  sledge,  and  we'll  knock  in  the  head  of  a  barrel ; 
it's  got  to  be  destroyed;  the  devilish  stuff  gives  us 
trouble  enough." 

/^NE  of  the  yard  men  brought  a  sledge;  a  barrel  was 
^-^  rolled  out,  stood  on  end,  and  the  yard  man  swung 
his  heavy,  long-nosed  spike-driving  sledge.  At  the 
second  blow  it  went  through,  and  a  little  fountain  of 
syrup  fluttered  up  like  a  spray  of  gold  in  the  sun- 
light. 

"Oh,  my  aunt!"  FitzHerbert  exclaimed;  "you've 
struck  it  sweet  this  time.  Major." 

A  little  group  of  Sarcees  who  had  viewed  with 
apathetic  indifference  the  turmoil  of  the  whites, 
swarmed  forward  like  so  many  bees,  dipped  their  dirty 
fingers  in  the  treacle,  and  lapped  it  off  with  grunts  of 
.appreciation.  It  was  Dog-leg  who  grunted:  "Heap 
big  chief,  Redcoat  man!  Him  damn  good;  break  him 
more!" 

"Dump  out  another  barrel,"  the  nettled  Major  com- 
manded. 

This  oaken  casket,  when  shattered  by  the  sledge, 
cast  oil  on  the  troubled  waters — literally,  for  it  con- 
tained good  healthy  kerosene. 

The  citizens  yelped  with  delight.  Dog-leg  begged 
the  Major  not  to  waste  these  things  of  an  Indian's  de- 
sire, but  give  them  to  his  tribe. 

The  station  agent,  realizing  that  he  had  been  on  the 
winning  horse  in  his  objection,  could  not  resist  a  little 
crow.  "Well,  Major,  you've  roped  something  at  last. 
For  the  next  thirty  days  I  can  sit  up  nights  answering 
correspondence.  The  man  that  owns  this  car  of 
groceries  will  want  to  know  what  the  hell  the  com- 
pany's up  to,  broaching  his  goods.  The  Superintendent 
of  the  Western  Division  will  want  to  know  why  I  side- 
track freight  billed  through  Fort  Calbert.  You  said 
you'd  take  responsibility,  but  you've  given  me  a  big 
lot.  of  work,  and  I  ain't  none  too  well  paid  as  it  is. 
Somebody's  double-crossed  you." 

"And,  by  George!  I'll  keep  after  that  somebody  till 
I  get  him,  if  I  have  to  follow  him  to  the  North  Pole!" 
Major  Kane  answered  crossly. 

Then  the  constables  investigated  the  car's  interior. 
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There  were  barrels  of 
sugar,  biscuit,  bundles 
of  brooms,  boxes  of  salt 
cod,  boxes  of  peas,  beans — 
in  fact  the  car's  interior 
was  a  replica  of  a  well- 
ordered  grocery  store 
rather  than  the  duplicate 
of  a   bar-room. 

The  Major  was  mysti- 
fied. They  certainly  had 
got  the  car  that  had  been 
wired  on  by  the  Secret  In- 
telligence Department  as 
containing  whiskey. 

He  had  no  word  of  an- 
other car;  what  could  he 
do?  Beyond  Fort  Calbert 
were  several  small  places 
on  the  line  where  there 
were  neither  police  nor 
men  who  either  feared  or 
were  friendly  to  the  law. 
He  turned  to  the  station 
master,  saying: 

"Craig,  can't  you  wire 
ahead  and  see  if  you  can 
get  that  car  of  whisky  cut 
off,  I  believe  it's  on  that 
train." 

"How'd  I  know  what 
car  to  cut  out;  besides, 
I've  no  jurisdiction  out- 
side my  own  station.  As 
it  is  the  company  '11  have 
a  bill  of  damages  to  pay, 
and  of  course,  somebody 
on  a  three-legged  stool  at 
the  head  office  '11  try  to 
cut  it  out  of  my  pay. 
You'd  better  have  your 
men  put  those  packages 
back  in  the  car,  so  I  can 
seal  it  up.  I'm  going  in 
to  wire  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Western  Divi- 
sion at  Winnipeg  to  report 
the  whole  thing  to  your 
Commissioner  at  Regina." 

Some  Stoney  Indians, 
with  the  Sarcees,  watched 
sadly  the  return  of  the 
broken  barrels  of  desire  to 
the  car;  not  since  they  , 
had  looted  the  H.  B.  Co.'s 
store  at  Fort  Pitt  had 
there  been  such  a  pleasing 
prospect  of  something  for 
nothing. 

The  constables  mounted 
the  horses  and  with  the 
police  wagon  departed. 

Sergeant  Jerry  Piatt,  in 
a  little  detour  passed  close 
to  Carney,  saying  as  he 
slacked  his  pace:  "Bull- 
dog, you're  too  damn  hot 
for  this  country;  Mon- 
tana, I  would  suggest  as  a  wider  field.  But  we'll  get 
the  goods  on  you  yet,  old  top." 

"Then  Montana  might  prove  attractive,  dear  Jerry." 

The  Major  walked  away  stiffly,  pondering  over  this 
mixed-up  affair.  He  would  wire  to  one  of  his  outposts 
up  in  the  hills;  but  he  was  handicapped  by  his  want 
of  data.  With  whisky  as  the  bone  of  contention  every- 
body's hand  would  be  against  the  force — the  very 
t'ain  .nen,  if  they  could  get  away  with  it. 

Carney  had  viewed  the  incident  with  complacency. 
If  6100  contained  groceries  then  the  other  car,  for 
there  was  one,  had  got  safely  through  with  its  hold- 
ing of  liquor.  Carney  had  known  before'  the  tele- 
grams were  sent  that  Jack  Arliss  was  shipping  two 
cars,  one  of  goods  and  one  of  whisky;  one  consigned  to 
John  Ross,  and  one  to  Dan  Stewart;  and  John  Ross 
was  also  of  the  gang,  though  ostensibly  an  industrious 
storekeeper  in  the  next  town  to  Bald  Rock,  Dan 
Stewart's  habitat.  How  Arliss  had  double-crossed  the 
police,  either  by  shifting  the  goods  or  juggling  the 
shipping  bills,  did  not  matter. 

Carney's  telegram  telling  Arliss  that  the  police  at 
Fort  Calbert  were  going  to  seize  6100  made  it  a  sure 
thing  for  that  gentleman  to  shoot  through  the  whisky 
under  another  number,  and  a  day  ahead  of  the  sus- 
pected car. 

Back  at  the  Fort  Major  Kane  called  in  Sergeant 
Jerry    for    a    consultation.      Jerry    had    been    in    the 


With  a  lUiaMlinc  snort  the  cayiu*  swerved. 

force  for  many  years;  he  had  risen  from  the  position 
of  scout  and  knew  every  trick  and  curve  of  the  game; 
besides,   which    was   almost   a   greater   asset,   he   was 
liked  of  the  citizens. 

"Bulldog  'II  stay  right  here,"  he  advised;  "he's  got 
brains,  the  cool  kind  that  don't  sputter  in  the  pan.  It 
wouldn't  do  a  bit  of  good  to  round  him  up,  for  we 
haven't  got  a  thing  on  him — not  a  thing.  He's  so 
well  liked  that  nobody  '11  give  him  away;  he  plays  the 
game  like  Robin  Hood  used  to.  Dan  Stewart  'II  handle 
this  stuff;  but  till  you've  clapped  your  hands  on  some- 
body with  the  goods  we'll  be  guessing.  A  lot  of  it'll 
be  run  into  the  plains — there  isn't  a  rancher  wouldn't 
buy  a  barrel  of  it,  and  swear  he'd  never  heard  of  it. 
Every  white  man  is  against  this  law,  sir.  They  don't 
think  Carney's  brcakin'  the  law." 

The  Major  pondered  a  little,  then  he  said:  "In- 
struct the  Sergeant-Major  to  send  out  a  patrol  up 
toward  the  foothills,  with  orders  to  get  some  of  this 
consignment,  and  some  of  the  runners  at  any  cost." 

So  that  night  a  patrol  rode  into  the  Western  gloom. 

NEXT  day,  as  Sergeant  Jerry  strolled  out  of  the 
stockade  gate,  he  was  accosted  by  a  French  half- 
breed,  who  intimated  that  for  a  matter  of  ten  dollars, 
paid  in  hand,  he  would  tell  Jerry  where  he  could  nab 
a  big  lot  of  whisky  as  it  was  being  run  the  following 
night. 


The  informant  refused 
Jerry's  invitation  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  Com- 
manding Officer.  To  in- 
sist would  only  frighten 
the  breed,  and  a  frighten- 
ed breed  always  lied;  so 
Jerry,  taking  a  gambling 
chance,  passed  over  the 
ten,  and  learned  that  in 
the  night  a  whisky  cara- 
van would  come  along  the 
trail  that  crossed  the  ford 
at  Whispering  Water, 
heading  for  Fort  Calbert' 
itself. 

This  was  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  Carney's  auda- 
city, and  Jerry,  still  won- 
dering that  anybody 
would  give  away  Bulldog, 
carried  the  information  to 
the  Major. 

"We'll  have  to  act  on 
it,"  Major  Kane  declared; 
"sometimes  a  breed  will 
sell  his  own  wife  for  a 
slab  of  bacon." 

When  night  had  settled 
down  over  the  prairie  Ser- 
geant Jerry  Piatt,  Cor- 
poral McBane,  and  three 
constables  rode  quietly 
through  the  gates,  and, 
skirting  the  west  wall  of 
the  stockade,  drifted  away 
to  the  south-west. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  police 
were  snugly  hidden  in  the 
heavy  willow  bush  of  the 
little  valley  through  which  " 
rippled  Whispering 
Water;  their  horses  had 
been  taken  back  on  the 
trail  by  one  constable. 

A  bullseye  lantern  fas- 
tened to  a  stake  just  top- 
ped a  rock.  In  this  posi- 
tion, when  the  slide  was 
pulled,  its  rays  would 
light  up  the  trail  where  it 
dipped  from  the  cut  bank 
to  the  stream. 

'T'HEY  lay  for  an  hour 
•*•  in  the  little  bluff  of 
willows.  A  moon  that  had 
hung  in  the  Western  sky 
wandering  lazily  toward 
the  distant  saw-toothed 
ridge  of  the  Rockies,  had 
passed  behind  the  gigan- 
tic stone  wall,  and  a 
sombre  gloom  had  obliter- 
ated the  uneven  edge  of 
the  cut  bank.  In  the  belly 
of  the  valley  it  was  just  a 
well  of  blackness,  cut  at 
times,  by  a  pencilled  line  of  silver  where  the  waters 
swirled  around  a  cutting  rork.  The  stillness  was  op- 
pressive for  the  air  was  dead;  no  winger  of  the  night 
passed;  no  animal  of  the  prairie,  gopher  or  coyote, 
disturbed  the  solemn  hush;  nobody  .spoke;  in  each  one's 
mind  was  the  unworded  thought  that  they  waited  for 
a  man  that  was  known  to  be  without  fear,  a  man  to 
whom  odds  meant  little  or  nothing. 

As  they  lay  belly  to  earth  in  the  heavy  grass  Cor- 
poral McBane  pivoted  his  body  on  elbows  close  to  Ser- 
geant Jerry  and  whispered:  "I'm  glad,  man,  you  sug- 
gested the  flare.  In  the  dark,  wi'  promiscuous  shootin", 
there  might  be  killin',  and  I'd  no  like  to  pot  Bulldog 
mysel',  even  if  he  is  a  whisky  runner." 

Jerry  laughed  a  soft,  throaty  chuckle.  "You'd  have 
a  fine  chance.  Mac.  with  that  old  .44  Enfield  pepper- 
box against  Carney  with  his  .4.')  Colt;  he  just  plays  it 
like  a  girl  tingerin'  the  keys  of  a  piano;  those  gray 
cat  eyes  of  his  can  see  in  the  dark." 

"Well,  wi'  the  flare  on  him  he'll  quit  It's  only 
damn  fools  that  won't  wait  for  a  hotter  chance." 

"We  had  him  once  before,"  Jerry  said  reflectively, 
"and  he  gave  us  the  slip;  just  for  the  hell  of  it,  too, 
for  it  was  that  train  hold-up,  and  it  was  proved  after 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  listen  to  this, 
Scottie.  We  both  like  Bulldog,  but  if  he  bucks  us,  wp 
belong  to  the  Force." 

"Aye,  I'm  aware  of  't.  So>-"<'ant;  and  Bulldog  him- 
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self  wouldn't  thank  us  to  spit  on  our  salt.  But  what 
makes  you  think  he'll  be  with  this  outfit?" 

"Because  it's  just  one  of  his  damned  mad  capers  to 
run  it  into  Fort  Calbert  under  our  nose,  and  he 
wouldn't  ask  anyone  to  run  the  risk  and  not  be 
there." 

But  McBane  had  a  Scotch  reluctance  to  believe  in 
foolish  bravado.  "It's  no  sense,  Sergeant,"  he  ob- 
jected, "and  Carney's  verra  clever." 

CUDDENLY,  on  top  of  the  cut  bank  where  the  trail 
'--'  dipped  through  the  sandy  wall,  something  blurred 
the  blue-black  sky;  there  was  a  heavy  slipping,  sliding 
noise  as  if  a  giant  sheet  of  sand-paper  was  being 
shoved  along  the  earth.  There  was  the  creaking  of 
wood  on  wood,  the  dull  thump  of  an  axle  in  a  hub; 
a  softened,  just  perceptible  thud,  thud  of  muffled 
hoofs. 

The  shuffling  noise  that  was  as  if  some  serpent 
dragjjed  its  length  over  the  deep  sands  of  the  cut  was 
opposite  the  armed  men  when  the  voice  of  Sergeant 
Piatt  rang  out  in  a  sharp  command: 

"Halt!  Hands  up — you  are  covered!  If  you  move 
we  fire!" 

At  the  first  word,  "Halt!"  the  bullseye  threw  its 
ai'rogant  blare  of  light  upon  the  creeping  thing  of 
noise.  It  painted  against  the  cut  bank  the  bleary- 
eyed  cayuse,  the  archaic  Red  River  cart,  and  the 
unformidable  figure  of  the  Honorable  Reginald 
Fordyce-Anstruther — that  was  all.  That  is  to  say 
all  but  five  square  tins,  atop  of  which  sat  the  outlaw, 
Reggie. 

It  was  a  goblined,  pathetically  inadequate  figure 
sitting  atop  the  tins,  the  lean,  attenuated  arms  held 
high  as  if  in  beseechment. 

Sergeant  Jerry  cursed  softly;  then  he  laughed;  and 
Corporal  McBane  exclaimed:  "Ma  God!  it's  like 
catchin'  a  red  herrin'." 

But  Jerry,  careful  scout,  whispered:  "Circle  to  the 
rear.  Corporal;  keep  out  of  the  light;  it  may  be  a 
blind." 

Soon  McBane's  voice  was  heard  from  the  cut  bank, 
"All  clear.  Sergeant." 

Then  Sergeant  Jerry,  stepping  into  the  open,  ex- 
amined the  exhibit.  Instead  of  carrying  concealed 
weapons  Reggie  had  a  fair  load  of  concealed  spirits; 
he  was  fully  half  drunk.  Questions  only  brought  some 
nebulous  answers  about  the  permit  being  up  in  Fort 
Calbert,  and  that  he  was  bringing  in  the  goods.  Even 
Jerry's  proverbial  good  nature  was  sorely  taxed. 

"I'm  gettin'  fed  up  on  these  damned  tricks  of  Bull- 
dog's," he  growled,  "for  that's  what  it  is." 

"I'm  not  sure,"  McBane  o'ojected;  "this  ninny  may 
ha'  blabbed,  and  yon  breed,  hearin'  it,  saw  a  chance 
to  make  a  shillin'  or  two." 

However,  Reggie,  and  his  cayuse  and  the  whisky 
were  attached  and  escorted  in  to  barracks. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  fortifying  courage  of  the  whisky 
the  villain  had  imbibed  that  caused  him  to  bear  up 
remarkably  well  under  this  misfortune  of  the  very 
great  possibility  of  losing  his  not-too-valuable  outfit; 
or  he  may  have  known  of  some  fairy  who  would  make 
good  his  fine. 

In  the  morning  the  liquor  was  very  formally  taken 
out  to  the  usual  sacrifice  place,  just  at  the  back  of  the 
barracks,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Superintendent 
and  a  small  guard  of  constables,  poured  in  a  gurgling 
libation  upon  the  thirsting  sand  bank  of  a  little  ravine. 
Then  the  empty  tins  were  tossed  disdainfully  into  the 
coulee. 

Back  in  the  Fort  Major  Kane  said:  "This  was  all 
a  blind.  Sergeant  Piatt;  none  of  the  stuflf  will  come 
down  this  way — they'll  run  it  up  among  the  miners 
and  lumberjacks.  Take  Lemoine  the  scout,  and  pick 
up  some  of  the  patrols  up  about  the  Pass." 

IN  half-an-hour  Sergeant  Jerry  rode  out  from  the 
Fort  into  the  West;  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  Corporal  McBane  reported  to  the  O.C.  that 
the  few  constables  remaining  in  the  Fort  were  drunk — 
half  were  in  the  guard  room. 

The  Major  was  horrified.  Where  had  the  liquor 
come  from?     Corporal  McBane  didn't  know. 

In  his  perplexity  the  Major,  stick  in  hand,  stalked 
angrily  to  the  scene  of  the  morning  sacrifice.  The 
mound  apparently  had  not  been  disturbed.  He  had  a 
nebulous  idea  that  perhaps  the  men  had  chewed  up 
the  saturated  earth.  He  jabbed  viciously  at  the  spot 
with  his  walking  stick  as  if  spearing  the  alcoholic 
demon.  At  the  third  thrust  his  stick  went  through, 
suggesting  a  hole.  With  boot  and  hand  the  Major  sent 
the  sand  flying.  A  foot  down  he  came  upon  a  gunny 
sack.  Beneath  this  was  a  neat  cross-hatching  of  wil- 
low wands  resting  atop  an  iron  grating  that  was 
supported  by  a  tub;  a  tub  boned  from  the  laundry,  but 
the  strong  odor  that  struck  the  Superintendent's 
nostrils  was  not  suds — it  was  whisky. 


He  yanked  the  tub  out  of  the  cavity  and  kicked  it 
into  the  coulee.  Then  he  stood  up  and  mopped  his 
perspiring  forehead,  muttering:  "The  devils!  the 
cursed  stuff!  It's  that  damned  outlaw.  Bulldog 
Carney,  that's  put  them  up  to  this.  The  liquor  that 
poor  waster  brought  in  was  just  a  blind,  the  tip  from 
the  half-breed  was  part  of  his  devilish  plot.  It's  a 
game  to  put  my  men  on  the  blink  while  he  runs  that 
carload." 

Rage  swirled  in  the  Major's  heart  as  he  turned  to- 
ward the  Fort;  but  before  he  had  reached  the  gates  his 
sense — and  the  little  man  had  lots  of  it — laid  embargo 
on  his  tongue,  and  he  passed  silently  to  his  quarters  to 
sit  on  the  verandah  and  curse  softly  to  himself. 

He  was  sick  of  the  whole  whisky  business.  He  had 
been  in  the  Mounted  from  the  very  first,  fifteen  years 
or  so  of  it  now.  They  had  not  come  into  the  Terri- 
tories to  be  pitted  against  the  social  desires  of  the 
white  inhabitants  who  were  in  all  other  things  law 
abiding:  but  here  this  very  thing  took  up  more  than 
half  their  time  and  energy.  And  it  was  a  losing 
game  with  the  cunning  and  desires  of  a  hundred  men 
pitted  against  every  one  of  his  force. 

There  were  rumors  that  it  was  soon  to  be  changed — 
the  trade  legitimatized;  that  is,  for  Alberta  to  the 
Athabasca  border.  With  a  small  army  of  clever 
whisky  traders,  no  licenses,  no  supervision  against 
them,  it  was  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  keep  liquor 
from  the  half-breeds,  who  were  a  sort  of  carry-on  sta- 
tion to  the  Indians. 

To  trail  murderers,  gun-men,  cattle  and  horse 
thieves,  day  after  day  across  the  trackless  prairie,  or 
the  white  sheet-of-snow  buried  plain,  was  an  exhilar- 
ating game — it  was  something  to  stimulate  the  esprit 
de  corps;  a  Mounted  Policeman,  feeling,  when  he  had 
landed  his  man,  full  reward  for  all  his  hardships  and 
danger;  but  to  poke  around  like  an  ordinary  city  sleuth 
and  bag  some  poor  devil  of  a  breed  with  a  bottle  of 
whisky,  only  to  have  him  up  before  the  magistrate  for 
a  small  fine  was,  to  say  the  least,  disquieting;  it  made- 
his  men  half  ashamed  of  their  mission. 

Of  course  the  present  incident  was  not  petty;  it  was 
like  Bulldog  Carney  himself — big;  and  the  Major 
would  have  given,  right  there,  a  half  year's  pay  to 
have  bagged  Bulldog,  and  so,  perhaps  have  broken  up 
the  ring. 

But  determined  as  the  force  was,  the  British  law 
was  greater  still.  Without  absolute  convicting  evi- 
dence Carney  would  have  been  acquitted,  and  the 
Major  perhaps  censured  for  making  a  mistake. 

At  headquarters  was  a  fixed  edict:  "Take  no  posi- 
tion from  which  you  will  have  to  recede,"  which  meant 
really,  "Don't  make  mistakes." 

As  the  little  man  sat  thinking  over  these  many 
things,  sore  at  heart  at  the  quirky  thrust  Fate  had 
dealt  him,  for  he  loved  the  Mounted,  loved  his  duties, 
loved  the  very  men,  until  sometimes  breaking  under 
the  strain  of  service  in  the  lonely  wastes  they  cracked 
and  a  dirty  streak,  yellow  or  black,  showed — then  he 
was  a  tiger,  a  martinet;  no  sparing.  "Out  you  go, 
you  hound!"  he  would  snap;  "you're  a  disgrace  to  the 
force,  and  it's  got  to  be  kept  clean." 

Then  "Dismissed"  would  be  written  opposite  the 
man's  name  in  the  annual  report  that  went  from  the 
Commissioner  at  Regina  to  the  Com.ptroller  at 
Ottawa. 

The  chorus  of  a  refrain  floated  to  his  ears  from  the 
guard    house — it    was    "The    Stirrup    Cup." 

"God!  England,"  the  little  man  groaned.  "That's 
Cavendish  singing,"  he  muttered. 

How  long  and  broad  the  highway  of  life,  how  hu- 
man, how  weakly  human  those  who  travelled  it. 
Cavendish,  a  younger  son  of  a  noble  family,  a  con- 
stable at  sixty  cents  a  day !  They  were  all  like  that — 
not  of  noble  family,  but  adventurers,  roamers,  men 
who  had  broken  the  shackles  of  restraint  all  over  the 
world.  That  was  largely  why  they  were  in  the 
Mounted;  certainly  not  because  of  the  sixty  cents  a 
day.  And,  so,  how,  even  in  his  bitterness  of  set  awry 
authority,  could  the  incident  of  the  tub  be  a  heinous 
crime  on  their  part? 
t  -  "By  gadt"  -and  the  little  man  popped  from  his 
chair  and  paced  the  verandah,  saying '  iiiwardly: 
"They're  my  boys;  I'd  like  to  forgive  them,  and  shoot 
Carney — damn  him!  He's  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

THE  great  arrogant  sun,  supreme  in  his  regal  gold, 
had  slipped  down  behind  the  jagged  mountain 
peaks  as  Carney,  on  his  little  buckskin,  and  the  blond 
giant  FitzHerbert  on  a  bay,  swung  at  a  lope  out  of 
Fort  Calbert  for  a  breather  over  the  prairie. 

As  they  rode,  almost  silently,  they  suddenly  heard 
the  shuffling  "pit-a-pat,  pit-a-pat"  of  a  cayuse,  and  in 
a  little  cloud  of  white  dust  to  the  west  there  grew  to 
their  eyes  the  blurred  form  of  a  horseman  that  seemed 
to  droop  almost  to  the  horn  of  his  saddle. 

"A    tired    nichie,"    FitzHerbert    commented;    "he 


smells  sowbelly  frying  in  the  town — he  hasn't  eaten  for 
a  moon,  I  should  say." 

The  dust  cloud  swirled  closer,  and  Carney's  gray 
eyes  picked  out  the  familiar  form  of  Lathy  George,  one 
of  Dan  Stewart's  men.  The  rider  yanked  his  cayuse 
to  a  stand  when  they  met,  almost  reeling  from  the 
saddle  in  exhaustion.  The  cayuse  spread  his  legs, 
drooped  his  head,  and  the  flanks  of  his  lean  belly 
pumped  as  if  his  lungs  were  parched. 

"Hello,  Bulldog."  Then  the  man  looked  warily  at 
Carney's  companion. 

FitzHerbert  saw  the  look  and  knew  from  the 
stranger's  physical  shatterment  that  some  vital  errand 
had  spurred  him;  so  he  touched  a  heel  to  his  bay's 
flank,  and  moved  slowly  along  the  trail. 

The  rider  of  the  cayuse  in  tired,  panting  gasps  gave 
Carney  his  message. 

"All  right,  George,"  Bulldog  commented  at  the  fin- 
ish, "go  to  the  Victoria,  feed  your  horse,  have  a  good 
supper,  get  a  room  and  sleep." 

"What'll  I  do,  boss,  when  I  wake  up — how  long'll  I 
sleep?" 

"As  long  as  you  like — a  week  if  you  want." 

"What'll   I  do  then — don't  you  need   me?" 

"No,  play  with  your  toes  if  you  like." 

Lathy  George  pulled  his  reeling  cayuse  together,  and 
pushed  on.  Carney  gave  a  whistle,  and  FitzHerbert, 
wheeling  his  bay,  turned. 

"I've  got  to  go  back  to  town,"  Carney  said. 

"I'll  go  too,"  the  other  volunteered;  "this  devilish 
boundlessness  is  like  a  painted  sky  above  a  painted 
ocean — it  gives  me  the  lonely  willies." 

"There's  hell  to  pay  back  yonder,"  Carney  said, 
jerking  a  thumb  over  his  shoulder 

"It's  always  back  there,  or  over  yonder — never  here 
when  there's  any  hell  to  pay,"  FitzHerbert  commented 
dejectedly;  "it's  just  one  long  plaintive  Sabbath." 

"I've  got  to  go  back  to  the  foothills  soon's  I've  got 
into  evening  dress,"  Carney  continued. 

"Me,  too,  if  there's  action  there." 

"Hardly,  my  dear  boy;  it's  purely  a  matter  of 
diplomacy." 

"Absolutely,  Bulldog;  that's  why  you're  going. 
You're  going  to  kiss  somebody  on  both  cheeks,  pat  him 
on  the  back,  and  say  'here's  a  wrist  watch  for  you' — 
you  love  it.     What's  'nappened?" 

"The  Stcnies  are  on  the  war  path." 

"Ugly  devils — part  Sioux.  They're  hunters — blood- 
letters —  first  cousins  to  the  Kilkenny  cats.  In  the  re- 
bellion a  few  years  ago,  only  for  the  Wood  Crees  they'd 
have  murdered  every  white  prisoner  that  came  into 
their  hands." 

"Yes,  they're  peppery  devils.  In  the  Frog  Lake 
massacre  one  of  them,  Itoka,  killed  a  white  man  or 
two  and  was  hanged  for  it." 

"What  started  them  now?"  FitzHerbert  asked. 

"Whisky." 

rplTZHERBERT  stole  a  glance  at  Carney's  stolid 
■*■  face;  then  he  whispered;  Carney's  word  had  been 
like  a  gasp  of  confession,  for,  undoubtedly,  the  liquor 
was  from  the  car. 

"How  did  they  make  the  haul?"  he  asked. 

"The  Stonies  have  just  had  their  Treaty  Payment, 
and  there's  a  new  regulation  that  they  may  go  off  the 
reserve  at  Morley  to  make  their  fall  hunt  in  the  moun- 
tains, at  this  time;  they  were  on  their  way,  under 
Chief  Standing  Bear,  when  they  ran  into  the  gent 
we've  just  met,  and  his  mates  in  the  Vermillion  Valley. 
George  was  running  two  loads  of  whisky  up  to  the 
lumber  camps." 

"Great!  that  combination — lumberjacks,  Stonies, 
and  Whisky;  it  would  be  as  if  hell  had  opened  a  chute 
— there'll  be  murder." 

"I  know  Standing  Bear;  he  made  me  a  blood  brother 
of  his.  I  did  him  a  bit  of  a  turn.  I  was  coming 
through  the  Flathead  Valley  once,  and  the  old  fellow 
had  insulted  a  grizzley.  The  grizzley  was  peeved,  for 
the  Stoney  had  peppered  a  couple  of  silly  bullets  into 
the  brute's  shoulder.  I  happened  to  get  in  a  lucky 
shot  and  stopped  the  silver-tip  when  he  was  about  to 
shampoo  old  Standing  Bear." 

"Yes,  I  heard  about  that,  you  and  your  little  buck- 
skin. Say,  Bulldog,  that  little  devil  must  have  the 
pluck  of  a  lion — they  say  he  carried  you  right  up  to 
the  grizzley,  and  you  pumped  him  full  of  .45." 

"That's  just  a  yarn,"  Carney  asserted;  "but  any- 
way, the  chief  and  I  are  good  friends.  I'm  going  to 
pull  out  and  persuade  him  to  go  back  to  the  reserve. 
Jerry  Piatt  has  gone  dowm  in  that  direction,  and  you 
know  what  the  Sergeant  is,  Fitz — he'll  stack  up 
against  that  tribe  alone;  if  they're  full  of  fire-water, 
and  have  been  rowing  with  the  lumber  jacks — their 
squaws  will  be  along  and  you  know  what  that  means 
— Jerry  stands  a  mighty  good  chance  of  being  killed. 
I  feel  that  it  will  be  sort  of  my  fault." 
Continued  on  Page  85 
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N   September    of    1917 
there  began    a    unique 
chapter   in    the   history 
of       the       old        military 
town  of  Niagara.    Of  fighting  it  had  seen 
aplenty,  and  the  tramp  of  alien  soldiery 
was  not  wholly     unknown ;     but  for  the 
eighteen  months  that  followed  it  was  to 
give  enthusiastic  quarter  to  a  host  that  yearned  for  the 
Vistula  and  the  Warta  and  for  the  opportunity  to  fight, 
and,  if  need  be,  to  die,  as  their  fathers  had  done  before 
them,  undjr  the  white  eagle. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  thi  Poles  had  resolutely 
awaited  the  day  when  they  mitht  strike  their  Imperial 
despoilers  a  decisive  and  aven.i?!n^  blow.  On  several 
occasions  desperate  chances  had  been  taken,  for  which 
they  suffered  to  the  full.  But  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
world  war  their  great  hour  appeared  to  have  come.  Re- 
presentative Poles  outside  enemy  territory  urged  armed 
participation,  and  France,  sorely  pressed,  and  bound  to 
Poland  by  strong  historical  and  sentimental  ties,  gave 
the  opportunity.  On  June  4th.  li>17,  President  Poincare 
established  by  proclamation  an  autonomous  Polish  army 
to  fight  beside  the  French  for  the  freedom  of  the  world — 
including  Poland.     France  undertook  to  equip,  pay  and 

train  the  new  force  until 
responsibility  for  it  could 
be  assumed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  resurrected  Po- 
land. The  personnel  was  to 
be  built  up  by  voluntary  en- 
listment of  Poles  from 
America,  of  Poles  who 
might  be  transferred  from 
the  allied  armies,  and  of 
those  who  might  elude  the 
clutches  of  their  ancient 
enemies  and  rally  under 
the  white  eagle  in  France. 
In  September  of  1917,  a 
Franco-Polish  Mission 
Tiade  up  in  part  of  Polish  vjterans  of  this  war  came 
to  America  to  stimulate  recruiting  for  the  new  army  and 
the  Polish  Militarj'  Commission  was  set  up  to  undertake 
the  enlistment  of  volunteers  and  their  transportation  to 
a  mobilization  camp.  Arrangements  were  speedily  made 
with  the  Government  of  Canada  to  open  a  camp  at  Nia- 
gara-on-the-Lake.  The  Polish  recruits  were  to  be  pro- 
vided in  camp  with  a  temporary  distinctive  uniform — 
that  worn  by  the  old  militia  of  Canada — and  the  entire 
exp^diture  by  the  Canadian  Government  on  their  behalf 
was  to  be  charged  to  France. 


How  Canada  Trained  the  Polish  Army 
By  MAJOR  C.  R.  YOUNG 


Late    Adjutant    Polish    Army    Camp. 


An    olTirrr   of   the   PoUiih    Army.        I'hc    uniform    is 
that  of  the  French   Arnir — liffht  blue  tn  rolor. 


Until  Poles  began  de- 
training in  considerable 
numbers  at  Niagara  Camp, 
few  people  in  Canada  knew 
much,  or  apparently  cared  much,  about 
the  Polish  Army  movement.  Late  in  1916, 
an  officer  of  tlie  American  Legion  report- 
ed activity  among  the  Poles  of  the  United 
States  and  prophesied  the  ultimate  despatching  to 
France  of  a  considerable  Polish  force.  He  was  not  taken 
seriously.  When,  however,  early  in  1917,  twenty-three 
young  Poles  were  sent  to  the  School  of  Infantry,  M.  D. 
No.  2,  at  Toronto,  to  qualify  as  officers,  the  enterprise  be- 
gan to  acquire  substance.  The  classes  grew,  so  that  a 
few  months  later  at  Camp  Boraen,  there  were  in  training, 
at  one  time,  one  hundred  and  fifty  young  officers-to-be. 

The   Growth  of   an   Army 

CUDDENLY,  in  the  closing  days  of  September,  an 
'^  order  was  received  by  Lieut.-Colonel  A.  D.  LePan, 
commanding  the  School  of  Infantry,  M.  D.  No.  2,  to 
proceed  with  his  staff  to  the  new  camp  and  take  command. 

Recruits  began  to  arrive  almost  immediately,  some- 
times surging  over  every  limit  the  imagination  had  set. 
In  one  day,  before  it  was  fairly  on  its  feet,  the  Second 
Depot  Battalion  registered  588  men.  From  that  time  on, 
a  steady  stream  of  volun- 
teers poured  into  Niagara 
in  the  eighteen  months  of 
operation,  mounting  up  to 
22,400  men.  Of  these, 
nearly  21,000  were  sent  to 
France  to  form  the  back- 
bone of  the  army  of  New 
Poland.  Ninety-nine  per 
cent,  of  the  men  received 
came  from  the  United 
States,  and  but  one  per 
cent,   from   Canada. 

It  was  an  unusual  task 
that  confronted  the  Cana- 
dian staff  at  Niagara.  The 
unknown  Ioomi."d  large.  No 

one  could  foretell  the  duration  of  the  camp,  the  probable 
number  of  incoming  recruits,  or  the  disciplinary  irregu- 
larities that  might  dev.lop  iiniongst  thousands  of  im- 
ported foreigners  whose  knowlodni'  uf  Kngli.sh  and  of 
army  life  was  meagre.  Then,  too,  the  oanip  h.td  to 
be  made  ready  for  winter  occupation. — something  it  had 
not  known  for  fifty  years.  Barracks  had  to  b*- 
built,  nearly  a  score  of  unused  buildings  in  town  to  be 
made  habitable     for  those  that     could  not  be  provided 
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Types  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Polish  Army.  Some  wear  the 
Czapka,  others  old  Canadian  militia  caps,  while  the  summer  head- 
Srear  was  a  wide-brimmed  straw  hat,  turned  up  at  the  ri^ht  side 
and  with  a  band  of  amaranth  and  white,  the  Polish  National  Colors 


with  shelter  in  military  premises,  and  water  mains 
and  sewers  had  to  be  laid  or  deepened.  Many  thousands 
of  men  had  to  be  clothed,  fed,  organized  and  trained 
in  the  rudiments  of  the  soldierly  life.  A  special  sys- 
tem of  documentation,  medical  examination  and  cate- 
gorization, record-keeping  and  pay  had  to  be  devised 
to  meet  the  complex  requirements  of  the  situation  and 
to  enable  draft  quotas  to  be  organized  on  short  no- 
tice and  despatched  to  France.  A  handful  of  officers — 
considerably  less  than  would  have  been  allotted  to  a 
battalion  of  Canadian  infantry — loyally  supported  by 
a  few  score  of  N.C.O's  and  men  of  the  Canadian  ser- 


vices and  departments  and  by  the  splendid  voluntary 
aid  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Canadian 
Y.M.C.A.  set  to  work  and  for  eighteen  months  grap- 
pled ceaselessly  with  the  ever-changing  situation  that 
grew  out  of  this  unique  enterprise.  It  is  a  laborious 
undertaking  at  best  to  conduct  a  draft-giving  unit  of 
one's  own  countrymen  in  one's  own  country,  but  the 
difficulties  become  multitudinous  when  the  men  han- 
dled speak  an  unfamiliar  tongue,  when  they  are  en- 
listed in  one  country  in  accordance  with  its  restric- 
tions, are  mobilized  in  and  under  the  regulation  of  an- 
other and  are  trained  and  despatched  overseas  in 
accordance  with  instructions  received  from  a  third. 

A  Picturesque  Camp 

''pHERE  was  much  that  was  distinctive  in  the  life  of 
■'■  the  Polish  Army  in  camp.  A  casual  glance  across 
the  parade  ground  might  have  given  the  impression  of 
a  Canadian  training  camp  before  the  war,  for  here 
passed  and  repassed  the  scarlets  and  dark  blues  and 
rifle  greens  of  the  old  militia.  But  yonder  from  a 
staff  flew  an  unknown  twin-striped  red  and  white  ser- 
vice flag,  and  from  the  end  of  a  hut  vigorously  rose  a 

w-hite      eagle 
from   its  am- 
aranth    field. 
Then     here 
was  seen  the 
square-t  o  p- 
ped     h  e  a  d  - 
dress    of   the 
Polish   soldier — the   czapka — 
and  down  the  breeze  from  a 
band      that      lightened      the 
drudgery  of  a  drill  floated  the 
March  of  the  Falcons.  These, 
too,   could   not  be   Canadians 
who   spent  their  hard-earned 
rest    period    in    dancing    the 
mazur  and  the  polka  on  the 
green.       Besides,     the  young 
men  who  swung  by  at  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  to  the  min- 
ute    were     shorter,     bigger- 
chested,    sturdier    and    more 
stolid  than  Canadians  of  the 
san^e  age. 

The  Poles  were  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  arduous  life  of  the 
soldier.  Their  strength  and 
rndurance  were  remarkable. 
As  most  of  them  had  been 
forced  to  make  their  difficult 
way  in  America  by  the  hard- 
est kind     of  physical     labor. 


they  were  somewhat  heavy  and  slow  of  movement. 
Yet  those  who  had  participated  in  the  gymnastic  ac- 
tivities of  the  Polish  societies  lacked  nothing  in  agility 
of  sprightliness. 

Patience  under  depressing  conditions  was  one  of 
their  outstanding  military  virtues.  Through  the  ex- 
cessively cold  and  dreary  winter  of  1917-18,  when  army 
boots  were  difficult  to  obtain,  when  Niagara  common 
was  alternately  an  Arctic  steppe  and  a  morass,  and 
when  "a  platoon  with  mitts"  became  the  most  envied  of 
units,  they  were  models  of  cheerful  obedience.  Not 
till  December  1st,  when  the  movement  of  troops  to  the 
advanced  posts  at  St.  John's,  Quebec,  and  to  Fort  Nia- 
gara reduced  the  number  of  men  in  camp  from  43,000 
to  3,100,  was  it  possible  to  withdraw  the  last  men  from 
canvas  and  give  them  the  shelter  of  a  roof.  Yet,  when 
questioned,  they  invariably  replied  that  they  were 
comfortable.  Then,  too,  throughout  the  long  and  tire- 
some quarantine  of  eight  weeks,  consequent  upon  the 
outbreak  of  influenza,  the  Polish  troops  submitted  to 
tedious  preventive  measures  with  the  greatest  alacrity. 
There  was  at  no  time  during  the  camp  any  appreciable 
grousing. 

Could  Not  Speak  English 
IX^HILE  the  language  difference  introduced  admin- 
'  '  istrative  complications,  it  heightened  the  interest 
of  the  camp.  Perhaps  forty  per  cent,  of  the  recruits 
were  unable  to  make  themselves  understood  in  English. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  that  detailed  instruction 
should  be  in  Polish  and  that  orders  be  read  to  the  men 
in  that  language.  For  this,  the  English-speaking 
Polish  officers  and  N.C.O's  previously  trained  at  To- 
ronto, Camp  Borden  and  Niagara  were  indispensable. 
However,  several  members  of  the  Canadian  staff  ac- 
quired a  useful  working  knowledge  of  the  Polish  lan- 
guage. The  proudest  moment  in  the  life  of  a  certain 
University  Professor,  turned  soldier,  is  said  to  have 
been  when  he  first  moved  his  battalion  to  divine  service 
and  back  entirely  in  Polish.  Very  often,  too,  officers 
who  in  civil  life  would  have  sputtered  at  Beauchamp  or 
Cholmondeley,  might  have  been  nodding  with  ill-con- 
cealed satisfaction  at  such  a  sequence  as  this: 

Cieszczyk 

Drzy  zga 

Grzeszczuk 

Krzy  zanowski 

Przybyszewski 

Sobieszczanski 
In  Polish  Niagara  strange  admonitions  sprang  from 
notice-board  and  placard.     Those  who  claimed  the  is- 


Polish   officers. 

alienable  right  to  smoke 
anywhere  and  every- 
where, found  themselves 
confronted  in  banned 
places  by  a  bold  "Nie 
Wolno  Palic'  Tutaj," 
while  nosing  busy-bodies 
were  held  up  by  a 
peremptory  "W  step 
Wzbroniony."  Shaggy 
recruits  repaired  to  the 
"Balbiernia"  for  their 
military  cut,  and  youths 
who  had  not  written  to 
mother  since  they  enlist- 
ed, were  enjoined  at  the 
"Y"  to  "Pisz  do  Domu." 
Two   brass   bands   and 


a  bugle  band  were  developed  from  the  raw  material 
that  offered  itself.  For  many  months  these  continued 
to  delight  soldiers  and  civilians  alike,  until,  in  their 
turn,  they  were  sent  oversea:!  as  units  to  fill  an  indis- 
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pensable  role  in  the  Polish 
camps  in  France.  Through 
music,  a  touch  of  Poland  al- 
ways characterized  civic  de- 
monstrations during  the  oc- 
cupation. No  welcome  of 
returning  soldiers,  no  Vic- 
tory Loan  parade  was  quite 
complete  without  a  Polish 
band.  They  became  a  part 
of  the  civic  life. 

IT  was,  however,  in  unor- 
*  organized  music  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Pole,  that  vari- 
able mingling  of  light- 
heartedness  and  melan- 
choly, had  its  most  compel- 
ling expression.  Whenever 
and  wherever  Poles  congre- 
gated, music  in  some  form 
or  other  spontaneously 
broke  foiith.  It  was  most 
effective  in  their  unrehears- 
ed, mass  singing.  That 
which  might  well  have 
brought  "idle  tears"  to  the 
eyes  floated  across  Niagara 
plain  on  many  a  soft  sum- 
mer night.  Those  who  heard 
it  will  never  forget  the 
haunting  charm  of  that 
song  of  happy  youth  shad- 
owed by  forebodings  of  sor- 
row to  come,  "Jack  Szybko 
Mijaja  Chwile  (How  Fast 
the  Moments  Fly)."  Then 
there  was  the  tripping, 
care-free  march  of  the  vic- 
torious legions  of  Dom- 
browski :  "Jeszcze  Polska 
Nie  Zginela  (All  is  Not  Yet 
(Hyer  With  Poland)"  welling  up  in  their  merriest 
moments,  as  when,  in  great  cheering  train-loads, 
they  began  their  long  journey  to  France — and  to 
Poland.  But  from  the  very  depths  of  hearts,  sad- 
dened with  the  sufferings  of  their  beloved  land 
came  the  solemn,  stately  "Boze  Cos'  Polske  (0 
God,  Protector  of  Poland)"  by  common  consent 
regarded  in  Niagara  Camp  as  the  National  Hymn 
of  Poland.  Men  and  women  who  have  heard  all 
that  is  most  impressive  in  music  have  often  stood 
with  tear-filled  eyes  as  thousands  of  Poles  pour- 
ed forth  in  this  sublime  hymn  the  pent-up  emo- 
tion of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  persecution. 
The  love  of  the  Poles  for  music  was  but  one 
evidence  of  their  emotionalism.  Should  a  brother 
Pole  be  honored,  as  when  an  intrepid  officer  was 
decorated  with  the  British  Military  Cross,  they 
indulged  in  a  riot  of  kissing.  The  like 
happened  when  drafts  departed  for  over- 
seas. Yet  testimony  against  a  Polish 
wrong-doer  had  often  to  be  divided  by 
three  or  four.  Their  praise  for  those  who 
helped   was   only   equalled   by   their  con- 
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d  e  m  nation  of 
those  who  hinder- 
ed. Their  loves 
and  their  hates 
were  intense. 
They  never  stop- 
ped half  way; 
they  went  the  full 
course. 

A  pronounced 
international  as- 
pect was  given 
the  camp  by  the 
frequent 
ence  of 
officers, 
many 
there 
tached 


p  r  e  s- 
foreign 
For 
months 
were     at- 
officers 
from    the    French 
and    Polish     arm- 
ies, on  one  occas- 
ion numbering  as 
many    as   fifteen. 
During    the  main- 
tenance of  the  ad- 
vanced    post     at 
Fort  Niagara,  di- 
rectly  across   the 
river,      American 

officers  were  also 

frequent    visitors, 
A  delightful  cam- 
araderie sprang  up  in  this  varied  company  thrown  to-r 
gether  by  chance  in  a  unique  undertaking. 

The  visits  of  that  distinguished  Pole  who  now  holds 
the  post  of  First  Minister  were  great  occasions  in 
camp.  He  and  Madame  Paderewski  came  several 
times.  Wherever  they  went — and  they  penetrated  the 
inmost  recesses  of  barrack  and  kitchen — they  were  re- 
ceived by  their  compatriots  with  evidence  of  profound 
respect  and  affection. 
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THE  renaissance  of  Quebec,  financially,  indus- 
trially, educationally,  and  in  almost  every  other 
way,  seems  to  have  begun  with  the  Gouin  Gov- 
ernment. That  may  seem  like  a  partisan  statement; 
but  when  you  observe  the  enthusiastic  way  in  which  the 
Quebec  people  endorse  that  Government — in  many  con- 
stituencies not  even  opposing  the  Government  candi- 
date; and  when  you  study  its  achievement,  it  seems 
fair  to  give  this  Government  credit  for  being  construc- 
tive and  progressive.  I  have  not  studied  what  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Government  have  to  say  about  it — 
something  incredibly  atrocious,  no  doubt — but  I  have 
travelled  on  the  roads  it  has  constructed,  seen  the  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  development  it  has  encour- 
aged, and  have  compared  the  condition  of  the  province 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  with  its  condition  to-day. 
Now,  I  feel  inclined  to  agree  with  the  opinion  express- 
ed by  newspapers  and  newspaper  men — what  better 
judges!- -of  all  shades  of  political 
opinion— that  in  Sir  Lomer  Gouin 
the  province  has  produced  a  man 
who  is  as  able  as  he  is  honest;  and, 
though  it  is  a  one-man  Government, 
that  one  man  has  been  a  host. 

The  Quebec  elections  were  held 
last  June.  There  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  very  pressing  reason 
for  holding  the  elections  just  then. 
The  Government  certainly  had  not 
exceeded  its  mandate.  Perhaps  Sir 
Lomer,  like  Antaeus,  just  wanted  to 
touch  his  feet  to  earth  again,  to  re-  . 
new  his  strength.  The  formal  rea- 
sons given  were  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  had  a  war  mandate;  now 
it  wanted  a  peace  mandate;  and 
that  it  had  expended  on  roads  all 
it  had  been  authorized  to  borrow, 
and  would  like  to  know  if  the  peo- 
ple desired  it  to  keep  on  with  its 
road  building.  They  did,  most 
emphatically — and  no  wonder.  Be- 
cause Quebec  now  has  the  best 
roads  in  the  Dominion,  so  far  as  it 
has  gone,  and  means  to  continue 
until  every  farmer  can  get  his 
goods  to  market,  and  his  family  to 
church,  without  breaking  an  axle 
or  the  third  commandment. 

When  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  came  in- 
to power  in  1905  he  began  with  a 
fine  list  of  promises  to  the  elec- 
tors— not  a  wholly  unprecedented 
performance.  He  now  can  claim 
to  have  kept  them  all.  Some  of  the 
chief  items  on  this  program  I  must 
mention;  because  it  is  around  them 
that  the  development  of  the  pro- 
vince has  hinged.  They  were  the 
stabilization  of  finances  and  in- 
crease of  revenue,  the  development 
of  education,  and  the  improvement 
of  rural  roads.  There  were  eigh- 
teen planks  in  his  platform  alto- 
gether, and  he  threw  in  others 
gratuitously  afterwards,  when  he 
had    found    how    easy    it    was    for 


brains,  vision,  and  energy  to  govern  the  "ignorant" 
and  "unstable"  Fren-Canadians,  and  carry  them  along 
with  him  in  progressive  legislation. 

The  foundation  of  his  policy,  of  course,  had  to  be 
financial.  Most  dreams  that'come  true  have  to  be  based 
on  that.  When  they  are  not,  they  usually  remain 
dreams.  The  ideal  combination  is  the  "fifty-fifty 
man,"  who  has  imagination,  and,  in  addition,  the  en- 
ergy to  see  that  his  dreams  are  tried  out.  The  neigh- 
boring province  of  New  Brunswick  has  resources  lit- 
tle, if  any,  inferior  to  those  of  Quebec;  but  they  are 
almost  at  the  end  of  their  tether,  there,  for  means  to 
develop  them  and  make  them  productive. 

I  am  not  going  to  lead  the  reader  into  any  detailed 
statement  of  the  finances  of  the  province;  but  thi^ fig- 
ures are  there  for  all  to  see.  The  expenditures  made 
were  with  the  object  of  making  two  dollars  come  back 
where  one  had  come  before;  and  they  accomplished  the 


purpose.  The  debt  of  Quebec  per  head  is  the  smallest 
of  any  province  in  Canada;  and  the  habitant  has  been 
given  a  run  for  his  money,  as  he  may  always  be  trust- 
ed to  see  is  the  case. 

The  Gouin  Government  began  by  repaying  old 
loans,  and  generally  putting  the  province  in  a  po- 
sition where  its  credit  would  stand  the  test  in  any  of 
the  money  markets.  As  other  provinces  in  Canada  of- 
ten wonder  just  how  Sir  Lcmer  does  it,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  note  how-he  went  about  raising  his  re- 
venues. He  took  for  his  motto:  Thrift  and  Economy; 
and  added  to  it,  Reconstruction  and  Progress.  Ever 
since  Confederation,  the^  finances  of  Quebec  had  been 
in  a  more  or  less  precarious  condition,  with  surpluses 
rare  and  deficits  common.  He  turned  first  to  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier,  and  convinced  him  that  the  subsidies  of 
all  the  provinces  must  be  increased.  They  were.  Then 
the  revenues  from  the  various  resources  of  the  pro- 
vince such  as  Game  and  Fisheries, 
Mines,  Lands  and  Forests,  were  all 
increased  by  judicious  manage- 
ment, until  the  total  from  the 
whole  public  domain  amounted 
to  nearly  two  million  dollars  in 
1918,  as  compared  with  less 
than  nine-  hundred  thousand  in 
1897.  The  stumpage  dues,  for  ex- 
ample, have  been  increased  nearly 
one  hundred  per  cent,  since  the 
Gouin  Government  came  into  po- 
wer; and  here,  it  may  be  observed, 
the  New  Brunswick  Government  is 
taking  a  leaf  out  of  Sir  Lomer's 
book.  The  Government  has  been 
able  to  show  a  surplus  every  year 
since  it  came  into  power,  averaging 
over  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  and  the  interest  charges  on 
the  public  debt,  notwithstanding  the 
large  borrowings  made  for  road 
building,  show  a  substantial  de- 
crease per  capita. 

The  succession  duties  are  a  fer- 
tile source  of  revenue.  Many  a 
plug  of  Montreal  Twist  and  other 
of  Sir  William  Macdonald's  pro- 
ducts the  habitant  had  accounted 
for;  he  got  a  little  of  his  own  back 
when  the  Macdonald  estate  return- 
ed to  the  Province  of  Quebec  $3,- 
325.000  iii  succession  duties. 

It  was  while  the  province  was  in 
this  favorable  condition  that  Sir 
Lomer  went  to  the  people  asking 
them  to  authorize  the  spending  of 
twenty  million  dollars  on  roads. 
Some  people  who  think  the  habitant 
is  picayune  and  penurious  might 
revolve  in  their  minds  the  fact  that 
he,  metaphorically,  slapped  the 
Premier  on  the  back  with  a  con- 
tingent of  sixty  supporters,  and 
said:  "Go  to  it!" 

With  some  people,  road  building 
is  synonymous  with  graft.     In  the 
House  of  Commons  last  winter  th<> 
Continued,  on  Page  83 
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CHAPTER  SIX 
The  Gathering  Storm 
I. 

IT  was  after  that  never-to-be-forgotten  Episode  that 
Mr.  Betterton  honoured  me  with  his  full  and  en- 
tire Confidence.  At  the  moment  that  he  clung  so 
pathetically  to  my  feeble  arms,  he  realized,  I  think  for 
the  first  time,  what  a  devoted  Friend  he  would  always 
find  me.  Something  of  the  powerful,  magical  Fluid 
of  my  devotion  must  have  emanated  from  my  Heart 
and  reached  his  sensitive  Perceptions.  He  knew  from 
that  hour  that  while  I  lived  and  had  Health  and 
Strength,  I  should  never  fail  him  in  Loyalty  and  will- 
ing Service. 

Soon  afterwards,  if  you  remember,  Mr.  Betterton 
went  again  to  Paris,  by  command  of  His  Majesty  this 
time,  there  to  study  and  to  master  the  whole  Question 
of  Scenery  and  scenic  Effects  upon  the  Stage  such  as 
is  practised  at  the  Theatre  de  Moliere  in  the  great 
City.  That  he  acquitted  himself  of  his  task  with 
Honour  and  Understanding  goes  without  saying.  The 
rousing  Welcome  which  the  public  of  London  gave  him 
on  his  return  testified  not  only  to  his  Worth  but  also 
to  his  Popularity. 

The  scenic  Innovations,  though  daring  and  at  times 
crudely  realistic,  did,  in  the  opinion  of  Experts,  set 
off  the  art  of  Mr.  Betterton  to  the  greatest  possible 
advantage.  No  doubt  that  his  overwhelming  Success 
at  that  time  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  his  familiar- 
ity with  all  those  authentic-looking  doors  and  trees 
and  distant  skies  which  at  first  bewildered  such  old- 
fashioned  actors  as  Mr.  Harris  or  the  two  Messrs. 
Noakes. 

Never  indeed  had  Mr.  Betterton  been  so  great  as  he 
was  now.  Never  had  his  Talents  stood  so  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  cultured  World.  His  success  as  Alvaro 
in  "Love  and  Honour,"  as  Solyman  in  the  "Siege  of 
R.iodes,"  as  "Hamlet,"  or  "Pericles,"  stand  before  me 
as  veritable  Triumphs.  Bouquets  and  Handkerchiefs, 
scented  Notes  and  Love-tokens,  were  showered  upon 
the  brilliant  Actor  as  he  stood  upon  the  Stage,  proudly 
receiving  the  adulation  of  the  Audience  whom  he  had 
conquered  by  the  Magic  of  his  Art. 
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as  a  spectator,  could  se«  that  they  were  supremely  happy. 


His  Majesty  hardly  ever  missed  a  performance  at 
the  new  Duke's  Theatre  when  Mr.  Betterton  was  act- 
ing, nor  did  my  Lady  Castlemaine,  who  was  shameless- 
ly vowing  about  that  time  that  she  was  prepared  to 
bestow  upon  the  great  Man  any  Favour  he  might  ask 
of  her. 

11. 

r)UT  outwardly  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Betterton  had  be- 
^  come  a  changed  Man.  His  robust  Constitution  and 
splendid  Vitality  did  in  truth  overcome  the  physical 
after-effects  of  the  abominable  Outrage  of  which  he 
had  been  the  Victim;  but  the  moral  consequences  upon 
his  entire  character  and  demeanour  were  indeed  in- 
calculable. Of  extraordinary  purity  in  his  mode  of 
living,  it  had  been  difficult,  before  that  Episode,  for  evil 
Gossip  to  besmirch  his  fair  name,  even  in  these  lax 
and  scandalous  times.  But  after  that  grim  September 
afternoon  it  seemed  as  if  he  took  pride  in  emulating 
the  least  estimable  characteristics  of  his  Contem- 
poraries. His  Majesty's  avowed  predilection  for  the 
great  Actor  brought  the  latter  into  daily  contact  with 
all  those  noble  and  beautiful  Ladies  who  graced  the 
Court  and  Society  more  by  virtue  of  their  outward 
appearance  than  of  their  inner  worth.  Scarce  ever 
was  a  banquet  or  fete  given  at  White  Hall  now  but 
Mr.  Betterton  was  not  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
guests:  never  a  Supper  party  at  my  Lady  Castle- 
maine's  or  my  Lady  Shrewsbury's  but  the'  famous 
Actor  was  present  there.  He  was  constantly  in  the 
company  of  His  Grace  of  Buckingham,  of  my  Lord 
Rochester  and  others  of  these  noble  young  Rakes;  his 
name  was  constantly  before  the  Public;  he  was  daily 
to  be  seen  at  the  Mall  or  in  St.  James's  Park,  or  at  the 
more  ceremonious  parade  in  Hyde  Park.  His  elegant 
clothes  were  the  talk  of  every  young  Gallant  that 
haunted  Fop's  Corner,  his  sallies  were  quoted  by  every 
Cavalier  who  strove  for  a  reputation  as  n  wit.  In 
fact,  dear  Lady,  You  know  just  as  well  as  I  do,  that  for 
that  brief  period  of  his  life  Mr.  Betterton  became  just 
one  of  the  gay,  idle,  modish  young  Men  about  town, 
one  of  that  hard-drinking,  gambling,  scandal-monger- 
ing  crowd  of  Idlers  who  were  none  of  them  fit  to  tie 
iVi.,  Ini't-B  nf  hi*  shoes. 


I,  who  saw  more  and  more  of  him  in  those  days, 
knew,  however,  that  all  that  gay,  butterfly  Existence 
which  he  led  was  only  on  the  surface.  To  me  he  was 
like  some  poor  Animal  stricken  by  a  mortal  wound, 
who  nevertheless  capars  and  gyrates  before  a  grinning 
Public  with  mechanical  movements  of  the  body  that 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  mind. 

IIL 

^F  the  beautiful  Lady  Barbara  I  saw  but  little  dur- 
^^  ing  the   autumn. 

There  was  much  talk  in  the  Town  about  her  forth- 
coming Marriage  to  my  Lord  of  Stour,  which  was  to 
take  place  soon  after  the  New  Year.  Many  were  the 
conjectures  as  to  why  so  suitable  a  Marriage  did  not 
take  place  immediately,  and  it  seemed  strange  that  so 
humble  and  insignificant  a  Person  as  I  was  could  even 
then  have  supplied  the  key  to  the  riddle  which  was  puz- 
zling so  many  noble  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  I  knew, 
in  my  humble  capacity  as  Spectator  of  great  events, 
that  the  Marriage  would  only  take  place  after  the  vast 
and  treasonable  projects  which  had  originated  in  my 
Lord  Douglas  Wychwoode's  turbulent  mind  had  come 
to  a  successful  issue. 

I  often  confided  to  You,  dear  Mistress,  m  those  days 
that  Mr.  Betterton.  in  the  kindness  of  his  Heart,  had 
made  me  many  an  offer  to  leave  my  present  humdrum 
employment  and  to  allow  myself  to  be  attached  to  his 
Person  as  his  private  Secretary  and  personal  Friend. 
For  a  long  time  I  ri'fusiil  hi.s  offers  —tempting  and 
genernus  though  they  wen  "  uiae  if  I   had 

gone  there  to  live  with  ^'  I   should  have 

il  Irom  iou.  But  in  my 
the  groat  Man  was  not  in 
jrL'tary,  his  soul  did  even  long 
A  more  devoted  one,  1  vow, 
did  not  exist  than  my  humb'e  self;  and  ■when,  during 
the  early  part  of  the  .-Vuiumn  You,  dear  Mistrrss, 
finally  decided  to  leave  your  present  uncomfortable 
quarters  for  lodgings  more  befitting'  your  (rrowjng 
Fame  and   your  Talents,  thore  'to 

keep  me  tied  to  my  dour  and  ui  ^yer 

and  to  his  no  less  unpleasant  Spciuse. 

I  therefore  gave  Mr.  Theophilus  Baggs  notice  that 


lieen   irrotriovab 
Heart  I  knew  th 
pressing  r.eed  of  a 
and  yearn  for  a  Friend 
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I  had   resolved   to  quit  his   Employ,  hoping  that  my 
decision  would  meet  with  his  Convenience. 

I  could  not  help  laughing  to  myself  when  I  saw  the 
manner  in  which  he  received  this  Announcement.  To 
say  that  he  was  surprised  and  indignant  would  be  to 
put  it  mildly;  indeed,  he  used  every  Mode  of  persua- 
sion to  try  and  make  me  alter  my  decision.  He  began 
by  chiding  me  for  an  Ingrate,  vowing  that  he  had 
taught  me  all  I  knew  and  lavished  Money  and  Luxuries 
upon  me,  and  that  I  was  proposing  to  leave  him  just 
when  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  see  some  slight 
return  of  his  Expenditure  and  for  his  pains,  in  my 
growing  Efficiency.  He  went  on  to  persuade,  to  cajole 
and  to  bribe,  Mistress  Euphrosine  joining  him  both  in 
Vituperation  and  in  Unctuousness.  But,  as  You  know, 
I  was  adamant.  I  knew  the  value  of  all  this  soft- 
sawder  and  mouth-honour.  I  had  suffered  too  many 
Hardships  and  too  many  Indignities  at  the  hands  of 
these  selfish  Sycophants  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  now  that 
friendship  and  mine  own  future  happiness  called  to 
me   so  insistently. 

Finally,  however,  I  yielded  to  the  extent  of  agreeing 
to  stay  a  further  three  months  in  the  service  of  Mr. 
Baggs,  whilst  he  took  steps  to  find  another  Clerk  who 
would  suit  his  purpose.  But  I  only  agreed  to  this  on 
the  condition  that  I  was  to  be  allowed  a  fuller  amount 
of  personal  Freedom  than  I  had  enjoyed  hitherto, 
that  I  should  not  be  set  any  longer  to  do  menial  tasks, 
which  properly  pertained  to  a  Scullion,  and  that  when- 
ever my  clerical  work  for  the  day  was  done  I  should 
be  at  liberty  to  employ  my  time  as  seemed  best  to  me. 

Thus  it  was  that  I  had  a  certain  amount  of  leisure, 
and  after  You  left  us,  fair  Mistress,  I  was  able  to  take 
my  walks  abroad,  there  where  I  was  fairly  certain  of 
meeting  You,  or  of  having  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Betterton, 
surrounded  by  his  brilliant  Friends. 

Often,  dear  Mistress,  did  You  lavish  some  of  your 
precious  time  and  company  upon  the  seedy  Attorney's 
Clerk,  who  of  a  truth  was  not  worthy  to  be  seen  walk- 
ing in  the  Park  or  in  Mulberry  Gardens  beside  the 
beautiful  and  famous  Mistress  Saunderson,  who  by 
this  time  had  quite  as  many  Followers  and  Adorers 
as  any  virtuous  Woman  could  wish  for.  You  never 
mentioned  Mr.  Betterton  to  me  in  those  days,  even 
though  I  knew  that  you  must  often  have  been  thrown 
in  his  Company,  both  in  the  Theatre  and  in  Society. 
That  your  love  for  him  had  not  died  in  your  Heart  I 
knew  from  the  wistful  look  which  was  wont  to  come 
into  your  eyes  whenever  You  chanced  to  meet  him  in 
the  course  of  a  Promenade.  You  always  returned  his 
respectful  and  elaborate  bow  on  those  occasions  with 
cool  Composure;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  by  and 
his  rich,  mellow  Voice,  so  easily  distinguishable 
amongst  others,  had  died  away  in  the  distance,  I,  who 
knew  every  line  of  your  lovely  face,  saw  the  familiar 
look  of  Sorrow  and  of  bitter  Disappointment  once 
more  mar  its  perfect  serenity. 

IV. 

11  rE  had  an  unusually  mild  and  prolonged  autumn  this 
'  '  past  year,  if  you  remember,  fair  Mistress;  and 
towards  the  end  of  October  there  were  a  few  sunny 
days  which  were  the  veritable  aftermath  of  Summer. 
The  London  Parks  and  Gardens  were  crowded  day 
after  with  Ladies  and  Gallants,  decked  in  their  gayest 
attire,  for  the  time  to  don  Winter  clothing  still  appear- 
ed remote. 

I  used  to  be  fond  of  watching  all  these  fair  Ladies 
and  dazzling  Cavaliers,  and  did  so  many  a  time  on 
those  bright  mornings  whilst  waiting  to  see  You  pass. 
On  one  occasion  I  saw  the  Lady  Barbara  Wychwoode, 
in  company  with  my  Lord  Stour. 

Heaven  knows  I  have  no  cause  to  think  kindly  of  her; 
but  truth  compels  me  to  say  that  she  appeared  to  me 
more  beautiful  than  ever  before.  She  and  his  Lordship 
had  found  two  chairs,  up  against  a  tree,  somewhat 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  glittering  throng.  I  as  a 
Spectator  could  see  that  they  were  supremely  happy 
in  one  another's  company. 

"How  sweet  the  aic  is !"  she  was  sighing  contentedly. 
"More  like  spring  than  late  autumn.  Ah,  me!  How 
happily  one  could  dream." 

She  threw  him  a  witching  glance  which  no  doubt  sent 
him  straight  to  Heaven,  for  I  heard  him  say  with 
passionate  earnestness: 

"Of  what  do  Angels  dream,  my  beloved?" 

They  continued  to  whisper,  and  I  of  course  did  not 
catch  all  that  they  said.  My  Lord  Stour  was  obviously 
very  deeply  enamoured  of  the  Lady  Barbara.  Because 
of  this  I  seemed  to  hate  and  despise  him  all  the  more. 
Oh !  when  the  whole  World  smiled  on  him,  when  For- 
tune and  Destiny  showered  their  most  precious  gifts 
into  his  lap,  what  right  had  he  to  mar  the  soul  which 
God  had  given  him  with  such  base  Passions  as  Jeal- 
ousy and  Cruelty?  With  his  monstrous  Act  of  un- 
warrantable violence  he  had  ruined  the  happiness  of 
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a  Man  greater,  finer  than  himself;  he  had  warped  a 
noble  disposition,  soured  a  gentle  and  kindly  spirit. 
Oh!  I  hated  him!  I  hated  him!  God  forgive  me,  but 
I  had  not  one  spark  of  Christian  spirit  for  him  within 
my  heart.  If  it  lay  in  my  power,  I  knew  that  I  was 
ready  to  do  him  an  Injury. 

From  time  to  time  I  heard  snatches  of  his  impas- 
sioned speeches.  "Barbara,  my  beloved!  Oh,  God! 
how  I  love  You!"  or  else:  " 'Tis  unspeakable  joy  to 
look  into  your  eyes,  joyous  madness  to  hold  your  little 
hand!"  And  more  of  such  stuff  as  Lovers  know  how 
to  use. 

And  she,  too,  looked  supremely  happy.  There  was  a 
sparkle  in  her  eyes  which  spoke  of  a  Soul  intoxicated 
with  delight.  She  listened  to  him  as  if  every  word 
from  his  lips  was  heaven-sent  Manna  to  her  hungering 
heart.  And  I  marvelled  why  this  should  be:  why  she 
should  listen  to  this  self-sufficient,  empty-headed  young 
Coxcomb  and  have  rejected  with  such  bitter  scorn 
the  suit  of  a  Man  worthy  in  every  sense  to  be  the  Mate 
of  a  Queen.  And  I  thought  then  of  Mr.  Betterton 
kneeling  humbly  before  her,  his  proud  Head  bent  be- 
fore this  ignorant  and  wilful  Girl,  who  had  naught  but 
cruel  words  for  him  on  her  lips.  And  a  great  wrath 
possessed  me,  greater  than  it  ever  had  been  before. 
I  suppose  that  I  am  very  wicked  and  that  the  Devil  of 
Revenge  had  really  possessed  himself  of  my  Soul ;  and 
then  there,  under  the  trees,  with  the  translucent  Dome 
of  blue  above  me,  I  vowed  bitter  hatred  against  those 
two,  vowed  that  Fate  should  be  even  with  them  if  I, 
the  humble  Clerk,  could  have  a  say  in  her  decrees. 

V. 

JUST  now,  they  were  like  two  Children  playing  at 
''love.  He  was  insistent  and  bold,  tried  to  draw  her 
to  him,  to  kiss  her  in  sight  of  the  fashionable  throng 
that  promenaded  up  and  down  the  Avenue  less  than 
fifty  yards  away.  "A  murrain  on  the  Conventions!" 
he  said  with  a  light  laugh,  as  she  chided  him  for  his 
Ardour.  "I  want  the  whole  Universe  to  be  witness  of 
my  joy." 

She  placed  her  pretty  hand  playfully  across  his 
mouth. 

"Hush,  my  dear  Lord!"  she  said  with  wonderful 
tenderness.  "Heaven  itself,  they  say,  is  ofttimes 
jealous  to  see  such  Happiness  as  ours.  .  .  .  And  I  am 
so  happy.  .  .  ."  she  continued  with  a  deep  sigh,  "so 
happy  that  at  times  a  horrible  presentiment  seems  to 
grip  my  heart.  .  .  ." 

"Presentiment  of  what,  dear  love?"  he  queried 
lightly. 

I  did  not  catch  what  she  said  in  reply,  for  just  at 
that  moment  I  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Betterton  walking 
at  a  distant  point  of  the  Avenue,  in  the  Company  of 
a  number  of  admiring  Friends. 

They  were  hanging  round  him,  evidently  vastly 
amused  by  some  witty  sallies  of  his.  Never  had  I 
seen  him  look  more  striking  and  more  brilliant  He 
wore  a  magnificent  coat  of  steel-grey  velvet  with  rich- 
ly embroidered  waistcoat  and  a  cravat  and  frills  of 
diaphanous  lace,  whilst  the  satin  breeches,  silk  stock- 
ings and  be-ribboned  shoes  set  off  his  shapely  limbs 
to  perfection.  His  Grace  of  Buckingham  was  walking 
beside  him,  and  he  had  my  Lady  Shrewsbury  upon  his 
arm,  whilst  among  his  Friends  I  recognized  my  Lords 
Orrery  and  Buckhurst,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  him- 
self. 

The  Lady  Barbara  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Betterton 
too,  I  imagine,  for  as  I  moved  away,  I  heard  her  say 
in  a  curiously  constrained  voice: 

"That  man — my  Lord — he  is  your  deadly  Enemy." 

"Bah!"  he  retorted  with  a  careless  shrug  of  the 
shoulders.  "Actors  are  like  toothless,  ill-tempered 
curs.     They  bark,  but  they  are  powerless  to  bite!" 

Oh,  I  hated  him!     Heavens,  how  I  hated  him! 


How  puny  and  insignificant  he  was  beside  his  unsuc- 
cessful Rival  should  of  a  surety  have  been  apparent 
even  to  the  Lady  Barbara.     Even  now,  Mr.  Betterton, 
with  a  veritable  crowd  of  Courtiers  around  him,  had 
come  to  a  halt  not  very  far  from  where  those  two  were   J 
sitting;   and   it  was  very  characteristic  of  him  that,    ; 
even  whilst  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  whispering    " 
in  his  ear  and  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  was  smiling 
archly  at  him,  his  eyes  having  found  me,  he  nodded  and 
waved  his  hand  to  me. 


Synopsis:— r/tts  is  the  story  of  Thomas  Better- 
ton  and  Joyce  Sauruderson  as  told  by  John 
Honeywood.  Betterton  is  a  famous  actor  and  a 
favorite  of  Charles  II.  The  favor  that  he  wins 
with  other  women,  particularly  Lady  Barbara 
Wychwoode,  causes  Joyce  to  break  off  her  en- 
gagement with  him.  Honeywood  is  engaged  by 
Theophilus  Baggs  as  a  clerk  and  scrivener  and  is 
ordered  to  copy  a  treasonable  manifesto  brought 
by  Lord  Douglas  Wychwoode,  brother  of  Bar- 
bara. It  calls  upon  the  gentry  of  the  country  to 
xmite  in  a  plot  to  seize  and  dethrone  Charles. 
Lord  Douglas  meets  Lord  Stour,  Barbara's  lover, 
at  Baggs'  house  and  endeavors  to  draw  him  into 
the  plot.  Betterton  makes  love  to  Barbara  and 
^  the  noblemen  hire  bullies  to  set  upon  him  and 
beat  him.  They  refuse  him  the  satisfaction  due 
a  gentleman. 


VL 

A  MINUTE  or  two  later  another  group  of  Ladies 
^^  and  Gallants,  amongst  whom  her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  York  was  conspicuous  by  her  elegance  and 
the  richness  of  her  attire,  literalJy  swooped  do.vr.  up- 
on Mr.  Betterton  and  his  Friends,  and  her  Grace's 
somewhat  high-pitched  voice  came  ringing  shrilly  to 
mine  ear. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Betterton!"  she  exclaimed.  "Where  have 
you  hid  yourself  since  yesterday,  you  wicked,  adorable 
Man?  And  I,  who  washed  to  tell  you  how  entirely 
splendid  was  your  performance  in  that  supremely  dull 
play  you  call  'Love  and  Honour.'  You  were  superb. 
Sir,  positively  superb!  ...  I  was  telling  His  Grace  a 
moment  ago  that  every  Actor  in  the  World  is  a  mere 
Mountebank  when  compared  with  Mr.  Betterton's 
Genius!" 

And  long  did  she  continue  in  the  same  strain,  most  of 
the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  agreeing  with  her  and  en- 
gaging in  a  chorus  of  Eulogy,  all  delivered  in  high 
falsetto  voices,  which  in  the  olden  days,  when  first  I 
knew  him,  would  have  set  Mr.  Betterton's  very  teeth 
on  edge.  But  now  he  took  up  the  ball  of  airy  talk, 
tossed  it  back  to  the  Ladies,  bowed  low  and  kissed  Her 
Grace's  hand — -I  could  see  that  she  gave  his  a  signi- 
ficant pressure — gave  wit  for  wit  and  flattery  for 
flattery. 

He  had  of  a  truth  made  a  great  success  the  day  be- 
fore in  a  play  called  "Love  and  Honour,"  writ  by  Sir 
William  Davenant,  when  His  Majesty  himself  lent 
his  own  Coronation  Suit  to  the  great  Actor,  so  that  he 
might  worthily  represent  the  part  of  Prince  Alvaro. 
This  Success  put  the  crowning  Glory  to  his  reputation, 
although  in  my  humble  opinion  it  was  unworthy  of 
so  great  an  Artist  as  Mr.  Betterton  to  speak  the  Epi- 
logue which  he  had  himself  written  in  eulogy  of  the 
Countess  of  Castlemaine,  and  which  he  delivered  with 
such  magnificent  Diction  at  the  end  of  the  Play,  that 
His  Majesty  waxed  quite  enthusiastic  in  his  applause. 

VII. 

CTANDING  somewhat  apart  from  that  dazzling 
"^  group,  I  noticed  my  Lord  Douglas  Wychwoode,  in 
close  conversation  with  my  Lord  Teammouth  and  an- 
other Gentleman  who  was  in  clerical  attire.  After 
awhile,  my  Lord  Stour  joined  them,  the  Lady  Barbara 
having  apparently  slipped  away  unobserved. 

My  Lord  Stour  was  greeted  by  his  friends  with  every 
mark  of  cordiality. 

"Ah!"  the  Cleric  exclaimed,  and  extended  both  his 
hands — which  were  white  and  plump — to  my  Lord. 
"Here  is  the  truant  at  last!"  Then  he  waxed  play- 
ful, put  up  an  accusing  finger  and  added  with  a  smirk- 
ing laugh:  "Meseems  I  caught  sight  of  a  petticoat 
just  behind  those  trees,  where  his  Lordship  himself 
had  been  apparently  communing  with  Nature,  eh?" 

Whereupon  my  Lord  Teammouth  went  on,  not  un- 
kindly and  in  tha't  dogmatic  way  which  he  was  pleased 
to  aflfect:  "Youth  will  ever  smile,  even  in  the  midst  of 
dangers;  and  my  Lord  Stour  is  a  great  favourite  with 
the  Ladies." 

Lord  Douglas  Wychwoode  was  as  usual  petulant  and 
impatient,  and  rejoined  angrily: 

"Even  the  Castlemaine  has  tried  to  cast  her  nets 
around  him." 

My  Lord  Stour  demurred,  but  did  not  try  to  deny  the 
soft  impeachment. 

"Only  because  I  am  new  at  Court,"  he  said,  "and 
have  no  eyes  for  her  beauty." 

This,  of  course,  was  News  to  me.  I  am  so  little 
versed  in  Court  and  Society  gossip  and  had  not  heard 
the  latest  piece  of  scandal,  which  attributed  to  the 
Lady  Castlemaine  a  distinct  penchant  for  the  young 
Nobleman.  Not  that  it  surprised  me  altogether.  The 
newly  created  Countess  of  Castlemaine,  who  was  re- 
ceiving favours  from  His  Majesty  the  King  with  both 
hands,  never  hesitated  to  deceive  him  and  even  to. 
render  him  ridiculous,  by  flaunting  her  predilections; 
for  this  or  that  young  Gallant  who  happened  to  have 
captured  her  wayward  fancy.  My  Lord  Sandwich, 
Colonel  Hamilton,  the  handsome  Mr.  Wycherley,  and 
even  such  a  vulgar  churl  as  Jacob  Hill,  the  rope  dancer, 
had  all  at  one  time  or  another  been  favored  with 
Continued  on  Page  68 
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IT  does  not 
matter  how 
much  senti- 
ment there  may 
je  relating  to  any 
subject,    nor    how 

many  well-wishers  it  may  have,  things  do  not  begin 
to  happen  until  some  man  or  woman  is  raised  up  to 
turn  into  action  the  many  kind  thoughts  and  good 
wishes  which  exist  in  a  sort  of  nebular  condition.  That 
is  what  is  meant  by  the  saying  that  every  reform  is 
the  lengthened  shadow  of  some  man. 

The  West  has  had  for  many  years  a  "Foreign  Prob- 
lem," caused  by  the  great  influx  of  people  from  other 
countries,  who  have  come  hither,  attracted  by  the  free 
land  and  the  resultant  opportunities  for  home-making. 
They  come  here  unable  to  speak  the  language,  unac- 
quainted with  our  customs,  and  in  many  ways  depen- 
dent upon  the  kind  offices  of  our  people.  There  are 
many  things  they  can  not  do  for  themselves.  The 
churches,  seeing  this  opportunity  for  service,  have 
done  good  work  by  establishing  mission  centres,  free 
kindergartens,  day  nurseries,  night  schools,  sewing 
classes  and  Sunday  schools.  But  the  workers  have  al- 
ways known  that  it  was  the  public  school  which  could 
do  the  real  work  of  education.  And  in  the  public 
schools  where  the  foreign  children  have  attended, 
there  have  been  many  teachers  with  real  vision  and 
real  kindness  of  heart  whose  good  work  cannot  be 
measured.  But  no  particular  effort  was  made  in  the 
way  of  special  help  to  the  foreign  schbols  until  about 
four  years  ago  in  the  province  of  Manitoba,  when  Mr. 
Ira  Stratton,  of  Stonewall,  was  appointed  "Official 
Trustee." 

The  Right  Man  For  the  Work 

npHIS  appointment  was  not  exactly  an  appointment 
-'■  —it  was  an  inspiration  on  the  part  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department.  Mr.  Stratton  has  the  physical 
equipment  to  fill  this  position — he  is  probably 
the  biggest  man  in  Manitoba.  He  can  do  anything 
from  editing  a  paper  to  building  a  barn,  and  he  can 
do  them  equally  well;  he  can  tell  a  story  like  Abraham 
Lincoln;  he  has  unbounded  faith  in  humanity,  and  a 
genial  humor  that  carries  him  over  the  rough  places. 
He  is  never  tired,  sick  or  cross,  and  if  he  hasn't  tact 
he  has  something  better.  He  has  straightforward- 
ness, honesty,  and  an  understanding  of  human  nature. 
Besides  this,  he  knows  every  man,  woman,  child  and 
dog,  and  the  best  method  of  approach  in  each  case. 
He  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  man  Kipling  wrote 
about  when  he  said:  "Who  does  not  look  too  good  or 
talk  too  wise."  Mr.  Stratton  can  address  a  Sunday 
school,  or  a  church  audience,  or  a  farmers'  gathering, 
or  a  trustees'  convention,  with  equal  ease  and  effec- 
tiveness; and  the  best  of  his  good  gifts  is  that  he  can 
fit  his  style  of  argument  to  the  intelligence  of  his 
hearers. 

Addressing  a  gathering  of  Polish  farmers,  among 
whom  he  had  gone  to  organize  a  school,  he  urged  them 
to  give  their  children  the  proper  equipment  for  bat- 
tling with  the  world.  This  he  held  to  be  a  knowledge  of 
the  English  language,  and  drove  it  home  to  them  in 
this  way — "I'll  go  out — chop  tree — with  big  poker — 
you  say — him  one  fool — you  right.  Poker — wrong 
tool — for  chop  tree.  I  need  axe — big  sharp  axe.  You 
send  your  boy  to  get  job  Winnipeg — him  talk  Polish — 
no  get  job — wrong  tool.  Him  talk  Engli-sh — get  job — 
right  tool.  I  not  say  English  language  best  language 
in  world — maybe  it  is— maybe  not;  but  anyway, 
one  good  txjol  for  make  living  in  this  country." 

This  simple  parable  went  home,  and  the  school  was 
duly  organized  without  opposition. 

Mr.  Stratton  has  a  way  of  meeting  difficulties.  He 
does  not  dodge  them  or  go  around  them  or  back  up 
from  them.     He  walks  straight  over  them! 

There  Was  a  Meeting! 

/'^N'K  time  in  the  winter  of  1916,  he  made  a  trip 
^-^  through  Northwestern  Manitoba,  organizing 
schools,  and  in  one  district  the  secretary  refused  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  ratepayers.  He  had  his  own 
ideas  about  outside  influences  in  school  matters. 

One  of  the  men  of  the  district  brought  the  word  to 
Ir.  Stratton  and  timidly  advised  him  not  to  come. 

Quite  undisturbed,  Mr.  Stratton  replied,  "I  will  be 
there  at  10  o'clock,  and  there  will  be  a  meeting!" 

At  ten  o'clock  sharp,  Mr.  Stratton  arrived  at  the 
school,  and  his  arrival  was  not  any  sharper  than  the 
weather,  for  it  was  a  bitterly  cold  day. 

The  school  was  locked,  and  there  was  a  death-like 
stillness  brooding  over  the  two  farm-houses  near  by. 


Jra  Stratton.  organizer  of  schools 
for    foreigners    in    Manitoba. 
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The  stillness  was  so  thick,  that  Mr.  Stratton  rightly 
divined  that  eager  eyes  were  watching  him  from  small 
eye-holes  in"  the  frosted  windows. 

Walking  around  the  school-house,  he  selected  a 
window  which  was  in  plain  view  of  both  farm-houses, 
and  with  some  difficulty  got  it  open  and  climbed  in. 
The  window  was  small  and  Mr.  Stratton  is  big,  but 
he  was  determined  to  enter  the  school,  and  he  did  it 
some  way. 

The  school  was  as  cold  as  outside,  of  course,  but 
there  wa.''-  material  for  a  fire,  and  soon  the  eager 
watchers  saw  smoke  curling  up  from  the  chimney. 

That  brought  them! 

In  a  few  minutes  the  key  turned  in  the  lock  and  a 
group  of  men  walked  in.  Then  the  other  farm-house 
sent  its  delegation,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  meeting 
was  opened  with  exactly  fifty  present.  Mr.  Stratton 
scolded  them  roundly  for  not  having  the  fire  on,  and 
then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  business  of  the  day. 

At  12  o'clock,  when  his  driver  came  back  for  him, 
the  meeting  was  over. 

Before  he  left,  Mr.  Stratton  was  given  a  vote  of 
thanks.  Every  man  stood  up,  and  the  spokesman 
said,  "Mr.  Stratton,  we  want  to  thank  you.  Now  we 
know  you  come  for  help.  You  come  back  again — we 
have  big  meeting — you  send  word — we  have  school 
full." 

He  overcomes  his  enemies  by  making  them  into 
friends. 

Finding  the  Right  Argument 

ANOTHER  time  he  went  to  a  town  in  Northern 
Manitoba,  where  a  new  school  was  needed  badly. 
It  was  a  prosperous  community,  and  there  was  some 
opposition,  on  religious  grounds.  Mr.  Stratton  knew 
this,  for  he  had  met  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  the 
community — the  Reeve — the  year  before  at  a  conven- 
tion. 

When  he  arrived  in  the  town  and  went  to  the  mec 
ing,  he  found  the  Reeve  in  the  chair,  and  he  realized 
that  things  were  looking  dark  for  the  new  school. 

The  meeting  was  largely  a'.'-jnded,  and  Mr.  Stratton 
pleaded  for  a  good  school.  He  knew  there  were  only 
four  English-speaking  ratepayers  and  the  by-law  was 
for  $12,000,  a  large  sum  to  devote  to  a  school  system, 
which  from  their  point  of  view  was  faulty. 

During  some  desultory  discussion,  two  small  boys 
came  to  the  door.  Mr.  Stratton  was  on  a  front  seat, 
but  periuaded  the  boys  to  come  forward,  and  took  the 


smaller     one     on 

his    knee.     When 

rising      to     make 

his    final    appeal, 

he  stood  the  little 

fellow       on       the 

chairman's  table,  and  with  his  arm  around  the  child, 

began  to  speak.     He  thanked  them  for  asking  him  to 

the  meeting,  and  then  said: 

"I  go  round  country,  I  see  heap  church — lot 
churches,  maybe  more  churches  than  schoolhouses- 
Not  my  church — Never  mind.  I  like  schoolhouses,  me 
School-houses  good.  Sometimes  I  go  in  your  church 
You  got  big  church  just  over  there.  I  go  in  your  church. 
I  see  big  cross.  Sometime.s  in  church-yards,  s.i.n- 
times  in  field,  I  see  cross,  too.  On  cross  I  see  figure. 
You  know  who  I  mean — You  know  what  he  do  down 
here  on  this  earth?  He  take  boy  just  like  this  boy 
and  put  him  on  table  before  men  and  say,  'Men,  yoii 
want  to  see  Me  again,  you  want  to  get  to  Heaven,  do 
you? — Well — you  give  kid  a  square  deal.'  You  expect 
to  see  Him  some  day?  I  do.  He  say  to  me:  'Stratton, 
what  you  do  for  boy  and  girl  down  below,  eh?'  I  say, 
'I  go  all  over  Manitoba,  I  try  to  get  good  schools  for 
everybody's  kid,  Ruthenian,  Polish,  German,  Russian 
—everybody.  I  try  to  give  every  kid  same  chance — 
square  deal — ju.st  what  you  say!'" 

Then,  lowering  his  voice  and  looking  into  the  faces 
(ordinarily  stolid,  but  now  somewhat  stirred),  he 
said — "When  He  ask  you  that  question — what  will 
you  say,  eh?  Will  you  say  you  gave  square  deal  to 
this  kid?     Every  kid?— Eh?" 

Then  he  left  the  matter  with  them. 
The  vote  was  entirely  satisfactory,  being  more  than 
four  to  one  for  the  by-law.  .\fter  the  meeting,  Mr. 
Stratton  found  that  the  little  chap  who  had  strayed  in 
so  providentially  was  none  ether  than  the  son  of  the 
chairman,  who  had  formerly  been  such  a  critic  of  the 
system. 

A  fourteen  thousand  dollar  school  soon  graced  the 
site,  and  with  three  qualified  English-speaking  teach- 
ers at  work  developing  the  Canadian  spirit  in  the  little 
folks,  there  became  a  proper  occasion  for  rejoicing  in 
Mr.  Stratton's  breast.  He  is  given  to  saying  of  this 
community:  "That,  if  their  religion  does  not  prevent 
them  from  settling  a  school  problem  as  a  matter  of 
conscience,  then  I  must  decline  to  quarrel  with  them 
over  their  religion.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
think  they  carry  about  a  better  brand  of  religion,  who 
refuse  to  apply  conscience  to  a  local  school  problem." 

Can  Foreigners  Look  Like  Presbyterians? 

IT  is  Mr.  Stratton's  great  delight  to  take  visitors  to  his 
■*^  schools,  and  especially  tho.se  who  are  disposed  to 
doubt  the  value  of  educating  the  "foreigner."  For 
we  have,  unfortunately,  still  a  few  very  excellent  peo- 
ple so  imbued  with  the  belief  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
people  are  the  pets  of  the  Almighty,  that  they  are  apt 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  giving  the  foreign  child  ex- 
actly the  same  chance  as  we  give  our  own. 

Mr.  Stratton  has  had  the  pleasure  of  bringing  many 
people  to  a  wiser,  saner  and  kinder  conclusion,  and  one 
eminent  divine,  who,  while  not  actively  opposing  the 
education  of  the  foreigner,  had  not  shown  any  enthus- 
iasm over  it,  was  so  impressed  by  the  sight  of  the 
eager  little  faces  in  one  of  Mr.  Stratton's  schools,  that 
he  cried  out  in  astonishment  to  his  travelling  com- 
panion: 

"Why  they  would  pass  for  a  group  of  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian children!" 

Surely  there  can  bi'  r.o  hielur  \vor<l  nf  iiniise  thaii 
that! 

Mr.  Stratton  ofWu  .-ii>.-'.  n  i.^w,.,.  >.  ,,i  ..nij  h.u,v 
into  their  faces,  they  will  be  convinced  that  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  educate  them." 

In  a  certain  town  in  Manitoba,  one  man  said:  "Sonu- 
people  think  it  i.s  not  wise  tc  educate  I' 

Mr.  Stratton  promptly  replied:  "I  v 
point  with  you  or  with  them — If  you  prove  t"  uie  tli,.t 
the  little  fellow  whom  Christ  took  in  Cnliloo  am! 
1  on  nn  elevation  before  the  mt-ii,  and  said: 
r  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not,'  and  'Whosoever  cau.vth  one  of  these  little 
ones  to  stumble," — if  you  will  prove  that  ihat  little 
fellow  was  Anglo-Saxon  by  birth,  and  spoke  English 
only,  there  is  room  for  possible  debate.  But  if,  as  I 
think,  the  little  fellow  wa.s  a  Jewish  lad  and  spoke 
Hebrew  or  Yiddish,  and  yet  stood  there  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  children  of  all  races,  all  tongues, 
and  all  down  through  the  apes,  there  is  no  room  for 

debate.     The  question  is  settled! We  have  to 

educate   these   people   and  make   Canadian  cititens  of 
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them — or  Canada  will  become  a  country  of  foreign 
tandards.  What  was  the  use  of  sending  out  brave 
lads  to  the  slaughter  over  there,  trying  to  save  Canada 
from  the  tread  of  a  foreign  despot,  if  we  let  those  of 
non-English  birth  cherish  and  maintain  foreign 
standards  here?  One  day,  they  of  non-English  descent 
will  outnumber  us,  and  they  will  make  this  country 
what  they  will.  We  can  make  them  good  Canadians  now 
— ^but  there  is  a  time  limit.  If  we  who  are  at  home  fail 
to  do  this,  we  are  unworthy  of  our  sons  and  brothers 
and  have  let  them  pay  too  high  a  price  for  a  tempor- 
ary freedom.  The  standard  will  be  the  one  set  up 
now.  We  have  no  choice  of  time  to  act.  To-morrow 
may  be  too  late!" 

What   Has  Been  Accomplished 

CINCE  taking  office  .Beariy  four  years  ago,  Mr. 
'^  Stratton  has  built  140  new  schools,  seventy 
"Teach  erages,"  and  has  120  or  125  additional  English- 
speaking  teachers  at  work  in  non-English  districts. 
In  one  district  where  a  Polish  teacher  was  strug- 
gling along  with  141  children  on  the  roll,  Mr.  Strat- 
ton found  110  actually  present  one  day.  Another  day 
there  were  119  in  one  room,  with  35  seated  in  one 
corner  covering  a  floor  space  10  x  10%  feet.  He  be- 
gan to  agitate  for  a  new  school.  The  second  meet- 
ing of  ratepayers  that  was  called,  resulted  in  a  vote 
of  70  to  19  in  favor  of  a  new  two-roomed  school,  and 
the  re-leasing  of  four  sections  of  land  to  make  another 
school  district  near  by.  The  two-roomed  school  was 
built,  and  qualified  teachers  engaged.  Another  school 
in  the  new  district  that  had  been  formed  was  at  once 
built,   and   a  qualified   teacher   presides  there.       The 


two-roomed  school  must  be  enlarged  this  year.  When 
there  is  but  one  room  in  the  school,  Mr.  Stratton  tries 
o  get  a  teacher  who  can  bring  her  mother  or  sister  to 
live  with  her.  Sometimes  a  school  is  strong  enough 
to  make  an  allowance  to  the  companion  in  return  for 
her  services  in  teaching  sewing,  music  or  some  extra 
subject. 

Some  idea  of  the  density  of  the  population  can  be 
gathered  from  the  Departmental  Report  of  1918. 
District  No.  1039  comprises  10 V4  sections  of  land, 
with  three-quarters  held  by  speculators;  there  were 
296  persons  under  20  years  of  age,  and  all  but  two 
families  were  non-English.  In  this  small  district 
there  are  two  school-rooms  and  a  four-roomed  cottage 
at  one  point,  and,  1%  miles  away,  a  third  room.  Three 
Canadian  teachers  occupy  the  cottage.  Three  years 
ago,  with  147  on  the  roll,  one  poorly  qualified  teacher 
of  non-English  birth  was  the  only  ostensibly  civilizing 
influence. 

In  an  area  of  40  sections,  or  say  5  miles  by  8,  there 
are  nine  teachers  employed,  and  all  have  large  classes. 
This  is  a  farming  community  where  every  person  gsts 
a  living  from  the  soil. 

The    Choosing    of    Teachers 

TV  (tR.  Stratton  has  been  very  fortunate  in  his  choice 
^^^  of  teachers,  and  has  had  few  failures.  He  likes 
best  of  all  the  two-roomed  school  where  two  teachers 
work  together,  and  the  four-roomed  teachers'  house, 
with  its  comfortable  screened-in  verandah,  and  fine 
garden  lot,  makes  a  pleasant  home.  This  year  he  is 
arranging  to  secure  cows  for  teachers  who  have  asked 
for  them,  and  the  cream  separator     companies     have 


presented  separators  to  each  of  them  as  an  adver- 
tisement for  their  goods. 

Five  acres  is  often  the  size  of  the  lot  purchased  for 
the  new  school — "Land  and  fresh  air  are  two  things 
we  should  not  be  mean  about,"  Mr.  Stratton  declares, 
"for  we  are  not  short  of  either  of  them."  The  statu- 
tory minimum  size  of  a  school  site  has  been  increased 
to  three  acres. 

He  does  not  minimize  the  hardships  when  engaging 
a  teacher,  and  always  insists  upon  having  a  personal 
interview.  He  says  he  can  tell,  after  half  an  hour's 
conversation  with  the  teacher,  if  she  will  "do." 

He  tells  cf  one  young  lady  who  applied  for  a  school 
which  he  had  advertised  as  requiring  a  teacher.  When 
she  called  at  his  office,  the  interview  was  brief,  be- 
cause he  was  leaving  for  a  train. 

Mr.  Stratton  said:  "This  school  will  hardly  do  for 
you." 

She  asked  promptly:  "What  is  the  matter  with  it?" 

"Well,  it  is  14  miles  from  the  station,"  said  the 
Official  Trustee. 

"I'll  be  all  right  when  I  get  there,  will  I  not?"  ask- 
ed the  fair  applicant. 

"Oh  yes,  but  you  will  not  get  home  until  Easter," 
was  the  reply. 

"I  didn't  expect  to  return  home  until  July,"  was  the 
ready  response. 

"This  settlement  is  what  is  commonly  called 
foreign,"  said  the  man  at  the  desk. 

"I  have  40  Ruthenian  children  on  the  roll  where  I 
am,"  said  the  teacher. 

Mr.  Stratton  was  keenly  interested  by  this  time, 
Coyit'mued  on  page  75 
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O  Teddy  Bear!  with  your  head  awry 

And  your  comical,  twisted  smile, 

You  rub  your  eyes — do  you  wonder  why 

You've  slept  such  a  long,  long  while.? 

As  you  lay  so  still  in  the  cupboard  dim. 

And  you  heard  on  the  roof  the  rain, 

Were  you  thinking    .    .    .    what  has  become  of  him? 

And  when  will  he  play  again? 


Did  you  sometimes  long  for  a  chubby  hand, 

And  a  voice  so  sweetly  shrill.? 

O  Teddy  Bear!  don't  you  understand 

Why  the  house  is  awf 'ly  still .? 

You  sit  with  your  muzzle  propped  on  your  paws, 

And  your  whimsical  face  askew : 

Don't  wait,  don't  wait  for  your  Friend    .    .    .    because 

He's  sleeping  and  sleeping  too. 


Aye,  sleeping  long.     .     .    You  remember  how 
He  stabbed  our  hearts  with  his  cries.? 
And  O  the  dew  of  pain  on  his  brow. 
And  the  deeps  of  pain  in  his  eyes ! 
And,  Teddy  Bear!    You  remember,  too, 
As  he  sighed  and  sank  to  his  rest, 
How  all  of  a  sudden  he  smiled  to  you. 
And  he  clutched  vou  close  to  his  breast. 


I'll  put  you  away,  little  Teddy  Bear, 
In  the  cupboard  far  from  my  sight. 
Maybe  he'll  come  and  he'll  kiss  you 

there, 
A  wee  white  ghost  in  the  night. 
But  me — I'll  live  with  my  love  and  pain 
A  weariful  lifetime  through; 
And  my  Hope:  will  I  see  him  again. 


again.' 


Ah,  God !    If  T  onlv  knew ! 


"You  may  rely  upon  my  bringrinsr  him  if  I  get  a  grhost  of  a  chance,"  he  said. 
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iLACE  in  there  for  your  hat 
and  ccat,"  he  said.  She  went 
into  the  other  office,  removed 
her  hat  and  coat  and  returned  equip- 
ped for  business. 

"By  the  way  what's  your  name?"  he 
asked. 

"Edith  Barnsley,"  she  answered.  A 
frown  furrowed  his  forehead. 

"Any  relation  of  Mr.  Barnsley  of 
the  Company?"  he  inquired. 

"His  daughter,"  she  replied. 
•"I  didn't  know  that."     And  he  did 
not     look     over-pleased.       "Does     he 
know  you  were  seeking  this  position?" 

"No,  I  told  no  one.  I  called  at  this 
hour  knowing-  he  would  be  away,"  he 
said. 

"This  is  no  picnic,  amateur,  or  pull 
job,"  he  told  her. 

"No,  I  wasn't  expecting  it  would 
be,"  she  answered.  "I  want  the  place, 
the  money,  and  the  work.  If  I  can't  make  good  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to — fire  me."  She  thought  it  a  very  un- 
ladylike expression,  but  when  you  are  in  Rome  you 
do  as  the  Romans  do. 

"Your  father  will  not  object?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  she  replied  with  confidence. 

Then  ho  proceeded  to  rattle  away  with  his  dictation. 
It  was  a  relief  to  have  a  stenographer  who  didn't  want 
him  to  repeat  things,  or  ask  his  opinion  as  to  the  cor- 
rect spelling  of  an  unusual  word.  He  got  through  his 
mail  in  record  time  for  the  office. 

"Your  hours  wjll  be  nine  to  five,  with  an  hour  off 
for  luncheon,"  he  said.  "We  don't  like  the  watches  of 
the  staff  to  have  disputes  with  the  office  clock. 
Good  evening.  Miss  Barnsley."  And  he  went  out  to 
his  car  that  was  waiting  to  take  him  to  his  rooms  in 
town,  a  dozen  miles  away.  Ste.  Brunhilde  saw  little  of 
him  except  at  his  work. 

I^DITH  was  a  little  late  for  supper  that  evening.  It 
^  was  80  unusual  for  her  to  be  unpunctual  that  the 
members  of  the  family  were  inquisitive  when  she  ap- 
peared. 

"Where  on  earth  have  you  been,  Edie?"  demanded 
Nancy,    who    had    been    impressed    into    extra 
kitchen   work  because  of  her  sister's  ab.sence. 
Edith  did  not  reply  at  once. 

"Yes,  a  glice,  a  nice  big  one,  of  the  beef, 
father,"  .^he  said  to  the  head  of  the  house.  "I'm 
hungry  as  a  bear." 

Rut.   where  have   you   been?"   he    repeated 

ancy's   question,   smilingly. 
Working.     I've  got  a  situation,  dad.  Pleasi' 

ss  the  mustard.  Jack."  She  fired  with  both 
barrels. 

"A  what?"  demanded  Nancy. 

"Situation — job,  in  the  vulgar  tongue," 
Edith  replied.  "The  Company  advertised  for 
tvpist  and  stenographer  and  got  it — I'm  the 

•it'." 
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exclaimed      Nancy, 

"Eighty  a  month. 

a  year,"  said  Edith. 

augh    at    my    pot- 


"  Stenographer!" 
rather   stupefied. 
Nearly  a  thousand 
"Now,      will      you 
hooks  and  sonatas  on  the  typewriter?" 

"You  should  have  spoken  to  me  about  it  first,  Edie," 
said  John  Barnsley.  The  thought  of  his  daughter 
taking  up  an  office  situation  did  not  please  him  over 
well.  His  pride  was  more  touchy  where  the  family 
was  concerned,  than  when  it  was  only  a  case  of  him- 
self. 

"No,  dad,  I  really  don't  think  I  should,"  she  smiled. 
"J  wanted  to  go  out  on  my  own  hook,  so  to  spoak.  and 
it  was  just  as  well  I  did.  Mr.  Christie  asked  me  if  you 
knew  and  I  was  able  to  tell  him  no.  That  showed  that 
I  was  not  looking  for  a  pull  job." 

"What's  he  like,  Edie?"  asked  Nancy.  "They  say 
he  is  a  most  awful  bear,  and  not  much  of  a  gentleman. 
Did  he  snap  much?" 

"He  was  very  businesslike,"  said  Edith.  "Asked 
all  kinds  of  funny  questions,  was  I  deaf,  did  I  chew 
gum,  could  I  spell,  could  I  keep  my  tongue  still?  Twice 
I  answered  yes  and  twice  no.  He  didn't  know  I  was 
n  Barnsley  then.     Now,  you  mustn't  scold  me,  dad,  for 


drawn. 


Synopsis: — Ewan  Chrinlie  difpl'iceg  John  Bartuiley  an 
manager  nf  the  Dearnifide  Miving  Co.,  and  offers  the 
liitter  a  subordinate  potition  of  a  much  reduced  salary. 
The  latter  accepts.  Hin  daughter.  Edith,  ic/i-o  in  Kup- 
posed  to  be  engaged  to  Richard  Chipper  field,  n  slow 
and  cautious  young  man,  nlso  in  the  employ  of  the 
(ompany,  decides  to  help  out  the  family  finances,  and 
applies  for  a  position  as  secretary  to  Christie.  Not 
knowing  who  she  is,  he  engages  htr  at  the  handsome 


I'm  most  tremendously  proud  of  my- 
self. I'm  really  Mr.  Christie's  private 
secretarj' — that  sounds  rather  swell, 
doesn't  it?  I  didn't  think  I  was  going 
to  land  the  place  just  at  first;  that 
was  when  he  practically  called  me  a 
noodle." 

"How  horribly  rude  and  vulgar," 
said  Nancy,  indignantly. 

"Well,  it  wasn't  exactly  meant  for 
me.  He  was  speaking  of  some  others 
he  had  known ;  'certificated  noodles,' 
he  called  them.  I  was  really  awfully 
scared  when  he  asked  me  what  salary 
I  wanted.  However,  it  came  out  al- 
right at  the  finish,  and  I'm  a  real 
daughter  of  industry.  Some  of  the 
strawberry  .shortcake,  mother,  please. 
Business  makes  one  fearfully  hungry." 

"I  wonder  what  Richard  will  think," 
speculated   Nancy. 

"He  can   think  "     Then   Edith 

stopped  and  began  to  smile.  She 
had  nearly  allowed  herself  to  be 
"You've  a  very  inquisitive  tongue.  Nan." 

CHAPTER  V 
""pHERE  had  been  much  speculation  in  Ste.  Brunhilde 
■*•  as  to  the  fate  of  John  Barnsley  under  the  new 
regime.  Ho  had  been  a  popular  man,  and  a  very  easy 
boss,  but.  when  adversity  comes,  even  those  who  have 
profited  by  his  slackness,  are  among  the  first  to  point 
out  the  deficiencies  of  the  fallen  man.  The  allegiance 
of  the  crowd  follows  the  throne  and  not  the  man.  A 
new  king  had  come  and  the  old  one  receded  into  the 
shadows. 

When  it  was  known  that  he  had  accepted  an  under- 
strapper's position,  it  was  regarded  as  the  plainest 
indication  that  he  had  lost  his  grip,  and  was  on  the 
downgrade.  He  who  before  had  boon  master  was  now 
man;  the  giver  of  orders  had  to  take  them,  punch  the 
clock,  keep  regular  hours.  Instead  of  driving  up  to 
the  office  in  his  car  at  nine  in  tbo  morning,  he  walked, 
and  got  there  at  eight.  Tho  Barnsley  of  the  old  time 
would  have  starved  before  lie  would  have  submitted. 
That  he  had  meekly  taken  a  three  thousand  cut  in 
salary — for  that  was  what  it  amounted  to — si 
that  either  he  had  lost  all  his  former  rugged 

or  realized  that  he  w.-i.s  a  back  number,  l-vcry 
body  know  that  ho  had  not  a  dollar. 

The  Barnsleys,  people  said,  would  have  hard 
times,  for  they  were  extravagant.  It  was  n 
lesson  on  the  evils  of  unthrift  But  it  was  n 
shock  to  public  opinion  when  it  bocaitio  known 
that  Edith  Barnsley  had  taken  an  office  pos; 
tion  with  tho  CompMny. 

Rich.ird    (  '    •  i    met  hor  or- 

■•hortly  :\iW;  'iterod  on  her  n 

He  was  coming  from  the  mill  nft.er  Ir.i;  ila)  >< 
work  so  they  walked  down  to  tho  town  to- 
gether. She  looked,  as  usual,  ho  thought,  very 
agreeable  and  attractive  in  her  own  way.  He 
had  not  courted  her  entirely  from  unworthy 
motives;  she  had  a  charm  for  him  that  no  other 
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woman  had  or  perhaps  ever  would  have.  It  had  not 
been  easy  for  him  to  abandon  his  purpose  regarding 
her.  The  hardest  battle  between  selfishness  and  un- 
selfishness that  ever  had  been  fought  within  him  had 
been  about  Edith.  Prudence,  as  he  called  it,  had  been 
forced  to  fight  hard  against  affection.  It  had  summed 
up  all  its  forces,  warning  him  that  she  wouldn't  have 
a  penny,  that  her  family  had  fallen  off  the  ladder,  and 
that  it  might  be,  if  luck  did  not  favor  Barnsley,  who 
was  getting  on  in  years,  a  son-in-law  might  be  called 
upon  to  aid  the  fallen.  Sometimes  he  told  himself  that, 
if  Edith  had  been  alone  in  the  world,  he  would,  per- 
haps, have  taken  the  risk;  but  to  ally  himself  with  the 
defeated  was  against  all  his  ideas  and  sound  policy. 
Christie  would  give  Barnsley  his  chance,  but  the  ex- 
manager  had  worn  himself  too  deeply  into  the  rut 
to  make  good,  and  he  would  presently  drop  out.  Chip- 
perfield  knew  too  much  of  Barnsley's  business  repu- 
tation to  believe  he  would  ever  get  into  his  former 
rank  again.  He  was  a  man  who  had  missed  his  op- 
portunity, a  dead  star. 

"I've  been  coming  round  to  ask  you  out  to  the  links 
quite  often,  Edith,"  said  Chipperfield  when  he  had 
greeted  the  girl.  "But  with  the  new  man,  Mr.  Christie, 
on  the  spot,  and  wanting  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
I've  been  unable  to  do  so." 

"And  I've  had  little  opportunity  to  play  either,"  she 
replied.  "I've  so  little  time  at  home  during  the  week 
that  my  Saturday  afternoons  are  fully  occupied  in  the 
house." 

"I  suppose  so,"  he  said  gravely.  "Believe  me,  Edith, 
no  tone  has  been  more  sorry  than  I  on  account  of  the 
recent  events.  Your  father  must  have  felt  it  very 
keenly;  I  should — -anybody  would — under  the  same 
circumstances.  It's  very  brave  of  you  to  put  your 
shoulder  to  the  wheel.  After  the  life  you've  lived 
you  must  have  found  the  change  a  very  great  one." 

"Yes,  it's  quite  a  change,"  she  replied,  quietly.  He 
was  really  affected  by  her  gravity.  "So  far  as  I'm 
concerned  it's  not  been  an  unpleasant  one.  There  is 
nothing  more  wearisome  than  idleness." 

He  thought  it  wonderfully  brave  of  her.  His  sym- 
pathy was  so  great  that  he  walked  past  his  own  home, 
and  went  on  with  her  by  the  lake  road  leading  to  the 
Barnsley  house.  There  were  moments  when  his  feel- 
ings well-nigh  carried  him  away,  and  he  needed  all 
his  self-restraint  to  hold  himself  back  from  a  decisive 
step. 

"You  are  very  brave,  Edith,"  he  said  again.  "You've 
been  much  in  my  thoughts  during  recent  days.  The 
old  world  seems  to  have  passed  away,  and  much  that 
was  pleasant  with  it.  Nothing  seems  certain  in  the 
new  one.    What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Christie?" 

"I've  not  seen  a  great  deal  of  him  yet,"  she  replied. 
"My  time  at  the  office  has  been  short." 

"A  very  self-contained  man,"  he  said.  "Distant  as 
the  North  Pole.  All  business  and  drive.  It's  a  great 
change  and  one  hardly  realizes  it  yet.  There  can  be  no 
longer  the  old  certainty  as  to  one's  permanence  in  the 
place.  Sometimes  one  longs  for  the  old  conditions. 
I'm  sorry  for  your  father,  but  he  appears  to  endure  the 
alteration  wonderfully  well.  One  of  these  days  you'll 
spare  me  an  afternoon  or  the  links,  I  hope." 

She  did  not  make  him  any  promise,  and  he  did  not 
seem  to  expect  one  from  her.  He  lingered  a  little  when 
they  came  to  the  gate  of  the  tree-shaded  drive,  the 
temptation  to  say  what  was  uppermost  in  his  heart 
very  strong.  He  thought  she  expected  him  to  speak, 
and  they  stood  in  what  seemed  to  him  to  bo  a  most 
embarrassing  silence. 

Then  she  opened  the  gate,  bade  him  good-night  and 
walked  up  the  path.  He  watched  her  till  she  entered 
the  house,  then  turned  and  walked  away  despising  him- 
self a  little,  but  cherishing  the  reflection  of  his  pru- 
dent mind  that  he  had  taken  the  wiser  course.  The 
Barnsleys  were  on  the  downward  course,  he  could  see 
no  chance  of  their  recovery,  and  he  feared  to  connect 
himself  with  a  family  that  was  the  most  conspicuous 
failure  in  Ste.  Brunhilde. 

TTIS  mother  was  looking  out  for  him  when  he  reached 
^  ■*■  home.  She  was  a  dignified,  keen-faced  woman,  and 
it  was  easy  to  see  where  Richard  had  obtained  his  cal- 
culating disposition. 

"You  are  late,  Richard,"  she  said  sharply.  She  had 
seen  him  go  by  with  Edith. 

"Yes,  a  little,"  he  replied.  "Edith  and  I  came  down 
together,  and  I  walked  on  a  short  distance  with  her." 

"As  far  as  you  could  go  without  entering  the  house," 
his  sister  Eleanor  observed.  She  was  a  few  years 
older  than  he,  a  tall,  floridly  handsome  woman.  "I 
thought  all  that  was  over  and  done  with  long  ago." 

Richard  made  no  reply  but  went  and  made  ready 
for  dinner.  There  were  just  the  three  of  them,  their 
father  having  been  dead  some  years;  and  Richard  was 
much  woman-ridden.  They  were  comfortably  off,  and 
had  a  well-ordered  home.    Eleanor  might  have  married 


any  one  of  half  a  dozen  men  holding  subordinate  posi- 
tions in  the  camp,  but  she  had  ambitions  of  her  own 
that  reached  beyond  such  possibilities. 

"Be  careful  you  don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself,"  ad- 
monished his  mother,  when  Richard  came  to  the  table. 
It  was  abruptly  said,  but  he  knew  what  she  was  refer- 
ring to.  "I've  nothing  against  Edith  Barnsley,  but 
you  have  a  right  to  look  higher  than  a  stenographer 
whose  family  are  more  likely  to  be  burdens  than  aids 
to  your  advancement." 

"I  might  do  a  great  deal  worse,"  said  Richard, 
curtly.  "There's  more  to  admire  than  despise  in  a 
girl  who  throws  herself  into  the  fight  when  things  are 
not  going  well.  Then  she  is  not  office  stenographer, 
she  is  private  secretary  really  to  Christie." 

"We'll  not  quarrel  about  fancy  names,"  his  mother 
answered.  "There  are  plenty  of  suitable  girls  in  the 
world  who  would  be  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance  to 
a  young  man  who  has  ambitions.  The  Barnsleys  are 
friends,  but  there's  no  need  on  that  account  for  you  to 
take  a  step  that  you  might  regret  to  the  end  of  your 
life.  If  you  plan  to  stand  well  in  Mr.  Christie's  eyes, 
it  would  be  no  step  in  that  direction  to  ally  yourself 
with  those  whom  he  has  superseded,  and  who  must 
represent  to  some  extent  the  opposed  camp  to  his." 

"There's  no  opposition,"  he  observed.  "If  there  had 
been,  would  he  have  found  positions  for  either  Mr. 
Barnsley  or  Edith?" 

"It  pays  a  man  sometimes  to  appear  to  be  generous 
to  his  foes,"  remarked  Mrs.  Chipperfield.  "To  keep 
them  following  his  chariot  is  attribute  to  his  power. 
I  never  thought  a  proud  man  like  John  Barnsley  would 
ever  be  so  poor-spirited  as  to  accept  so  great  a  humilia- 
tion." 

"For  goodness  sake  let  me  eat  my  supper  in  peace," 
begged  the  exasperated  man.  "I've  not  made  a  fool  of 
myself,  as  you  call  it.  May  I  not  walk  a  few  hundred 
yards  along  the  road  with  Edith,  without  you  imagin- 
ing it  means- all  sorts  of  things?" 

"I  know  you,  Richard,"  said  his  mother  darkly. 
"And  Edith,  in  that  quiet,  undemonstrative  way  of 
hers  makes  a  greater  appeal  to  the  foolishness  in  a 
young  man  than  if  she  appeared  to  fret  and  fuss  over 
the  change  in  their  circumstances." 

"Oh,  let  him  alone,  mother,"  laughed  Eleanor.  "He's 
a  Chipperfield,  after  all,  and  while  he  may  go  very 
near  the  precipice  now  and  again,  he'll  not  fall  over. 
We're  not  the  dizzy  kind.  How  are  you  getting  on  with 
Mr.   Christie?" 

"Finely,"  he  replied,  cheering  up.  "There's  little 
that  concerns  the  mills  he  doesn't  consult  me  about." 

"You  should  bring  him  in  sometimes,"  said  Eleanor. 

"He  goes  nowhere,"  he  answered.  "Makes  no  friends, 
and  keeps  everybody  about  the  mines  at  arm's  length. 
Then  he  isn't  a  society  man  in  the  least.  He  comes  of 
humble  people  and  has  never  been  accustomed  to 
society.  In  the  accepted  sense  he's  not  a  gentleman. 
All  he  thinks  about  is  business.  I  can't  imagine  him 
mingling  in  any  of  our  Ste.  Brunhilde  affairs." 

"Still,  I  suppose  he's  human,"  Eleanor  laughed. 
"Perhaps  he's  just  reserved  and  shy.  Many  of  these 
bluff  men  are  diamonds  in  the  rough,  so  to  speak.  He's 
got  to  know  people  if  he  lives  here  long." 

"You  may  rely  on  my  bringing  him  if  I  get  the  ghost 
of  a  chance,"  he  replied.  "I  guess  I  know  which  side 
my  bread's  buttered,  and  to  get  on  the  inside  with  the 
big  boss  is  the  main  plank  in  my  platform." 

This  seemed  to  be  so  clear  proof  of  Richard's  sound- 
ness that  even  his  mother  was  mollified.  The  senti- 
ment was  true  Chipperfield,  and  the  clouds  vanished. 


CHAPTER  VI 

''pHERE  were  times  when  Edith  Barnsley  disliked 
■*■  Ewan  Christie  more  than  any  person  she  had  ever 
met  or  heard  about.  He  jarred  on  every  fine  sensibility. 
He  was  ruthless  on  occasions  and  hard  as  flint.  He 
practically  never  praised,  and,  when  he  censured,  did 
so  mercilessly.  There  was  a  self-sufliciency,  an 
egotism,  about  him  that  often  grated  upon  her.  Later 
she  came  to  understand  that  it  was  more  of  manner 
than  of  spirit.  He  was  self-made,  but  associated  little 
with  the  more  refined  people,  and  had  been  forced  to 
make  his  way  through  much  opposition.  He  owed  his 
position  to  his  own  ability  and  strength,  and  there 
was  a  raw  roughness  still  upon  him.  And  if  she  dis- 
liked so  many  things  in  the  natural  man,  there  was 
a  great  deal  that  evoked  her  admiration.  He  was 
master  unquestioned  of  his  work.  He  knew  every 
twist  and  turn  of  the  mines,  every  wheel  and  cog  of 
their  vast  machinery,  their  production  and  resources. 
Nobody  could  put  anything  over  him  in  any  depart- 
ment of  their  busy  life. 

Sometimes  she  heard  one  or  other  of  his  subordin- 
ates, carpeted  for  slackness,  try  to  get  away  with  it; 
but    the    attempt    never    succeeded.      He    ruled    with 


strictness,  and  yet  there  was  a  redeeming  fairness 
about  him  that  took  the  edge  off  much  of  the  severity. 
He  would  listen  to  reason,  as  long  as  it  remained  rea- 
son, but  when  it  became  sloppy  or  maudlin  excuse,  he 
swept  it  aside  relentlessly. 

There  were  weeks  when  he  seemed  scarcely  to  notice 
her.  When  she  went  into  his  otfice  at  the  bell  summons 
he  would  plunge  into  work,  and,  when  it  was  finished, 
dismiss  her  with  a  nod.  It  was  a  gratifying  tribute 
to  the  efficiency  of  her  work. 

Sometimes  his  brusqueness  almost  amounted  to 
rudeness,  and  would  have  been  in  almost  any  other 
man,  but  she  grew  acci^stomed  to  it,  realizing  that  he 
was  not  intentionally  offensive,  but  was  simply  ab- 
sorbed in  business.  Once  when  he  was  put  out  by 
something  that  had  occurred  in  the  office  routine,  and, 
carpeting  the  culprit,  gave  him  a  vitriolic  scourging 
in  about  a  dozen  words,  he  employing  an  expletive  or 
two  to  which  she  was  not  accustomed.  When  the  man 
had  gone  he  turned  to  Edith. 

"I  suppose  you're  shocked  by  what  I  said  just  now," 
he  snapped.  "Sorry,  but  if  you  come  to  work  in  a 
man's  office  you  have  to  put  up  with  that  kind  of  thing. 
We  can't  handpick  language  in  dealing  with  an  idiot 
like   Fotherington." 

It  was  his  way  of  apologizing.  Gradually,  as  the 
months  went  by,  he  became  a  little  more  communica- 
tive. After  he  had  been  severe  in  his  dealings  with 
men,  he  would  speak  of  it  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  be 
an  attempt  to  justify  himself  in  her  sight.  She  put 
it  down  to  the  credit  of  a  man  who  was  hard  as  the 
head  of  a  system,  but  felt,  now  and  again,  that  there 
was  something  within  him  that  would  have  wished 
to  be  kindlier. 

"If  I  took  notice  of  sloppy  tales,"  he  said  once,  when 
an  appeal  had  been  made  to  him  for  the  rein.statement 
of  a  man  who  had  been  discharged  for  gross  careless- 
ness, that  might  have  resulted  in  injury  to  his  fellow 
w'orkmen,  "I'd  be  drowned  in  them.  You  must  have 
rules,  system,  standards  and  they're  of  value  only  as 
you  keep  and  live  up  to  them.  Most  men  in  trouble 
could  put  up  a  pitiful  plea,  either  a  wife  or  children 
or  folks  depending  on  them  for  support,  but  you  have 
to  eliminate  all  that  stuff.  A  man  on  a  job  is  a  soldier 
on  the  field.  If  he  sleeps  at  the  post  of  duty  you  prop 
him  against  a  wall  and  shoot  him,  even  though  he  has 
friends  who  will  be  heartbroken  by  it.  That  is  part 
of  the  disciplining  of  an  army  or  a  business  staff. 
Shoot  one  man  and  it  keeps  a  hundred  wakeful,  and 
perhaps  saves  a  thousand  lives  in  some  pinch.  Fire 
a  man  guilty  of  slackness,  and  the  rest,  fearing  the 
same  fate,  will  keep  on  their  toes  all  the  time.  You 
don't  think  so?"    And  he  looked  quizzically  at  her. 

"Not  quite,"  she  said.  "After  all,  a  man  is  not  a 
machine,  and  it  seems  to  me  there  are  times  when  the 
strict  enforcing  of  the  law  might  be  ensured,  and  still 
some  broader  consideration  given  to  the  man  in  fault. 
It  means  so  much  more  to  scrap  a  man  than  it  does  to 
throw  a  faulty  machine  aside." 

"Woman's  reasoning,"  ho  answered,  smilelessly. 
"You've  got  to  regard  men  as  machines,  useful  only 
as  they  operate  properly.  It's  good  for  the  man  as  well 
as  for  the  system  that  the  law  is  strict.  Now,  if  I'd 
been  bottle-fed,  I'd  have  landed  nowhere.  If  I'd  listen- 
ed to  other  folks,  and  taken  advice,  I'd  have  been  slug- 
ging rock  on  a  pit  bottom  to-day.  If  I'd  pampered  my- 
self, or  been  pampered,  I'd  have  been  a  ten  dollar  a 
week  man.  It  was  hard  sledging  for  a  long  time. 
Many  a  time  I'd  like  to  have  taken  things  easily,  but  I 
couldn't.  I  saw  this,  that  in  this  world  a  man  has  to 
understand  that  there  are  certain  hard  fixed  laws  he 
has  to  obey.  Let  yourself  be  switched  to  right  or  left 
by  sentimental  considerations,  and  failure's  close 
ahead.  Laws  are  not  to  be  dodged  or  set  aside,  but  to 
be  kept." 

CHE  had  opportunities  for  measuring  him  by  the  side 
'^  of  other  men,  Richard  Chipperfield,  for  instance. 
Of  course  the  difference  in  the  positions  they  held 
might  make  the  comparison  unfair,  but  there  was 
something  about  Richard  that  she  knew  she  wouldn't 
have  seen  in  Christie  if  the  positions  of  the  two  men 
had  been  reversed.  Richard,  as  she  had  known  him, 
and  Richard  as  she  saw  him  about  the  office,  were  dif- 
ferent men.  He  was  anxious,  evidently,  to  stand  in  the 
manager's  good  graces,  and  it  jarred  upon  her  to  see 
something  of  subserviency  in  him  that  was  almost 
fawning  at  times.  Whatever  Christie  said  was  right; 
he  never  made  an  observation  but  Richard  agreed  with 
it.  All  the  younger  man's  individuality  seemed  to 
disappear  when  he  came  in  contact  with  Christie. 
Perhaps,  Edith  thought,  this  was  in  keeping  with  the 
ideas  of  discipline  held  by  both  men,  but  it  was  not  at 
all  pleasant.  She  could  not  imagine  the  stronger  man 
dotting  the  i's  and  crossing  the  t's  of  a  superior  so 
punctiliously. 
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3re    him,    could    not    have 


One  thing  gratified 
Edith,  and  that  was  a  cer- 
tain distinction  in  treat- 
ment that  Christie  accord- 
ed to  her  father.  The  two 
men,  in  a  rather  distant 
way,  got  on  well  together. 
Edith  had  been  more  than 
a  little  fearful  at  first  that 
there  might  be  clashings, 
and  that  she  might  b'e  call- 
ed upon  to  witness  the 
humiliation  of  her  father. 
But  such  never  occurred. 
During  these  months  she 
learned  to  admire  her 
father  more  than  she  had 
ever  done.  He  had  accept- 
ed the  great  change  with- 
out in  any  degree  abating 
his  dignity.  He  was  still 
a  man  apart,  receiving 
respect  because  he  was 
worth}^  of  it.  He  was 
punctilious  in  his  work  as 
Edith  had  never  supposed 
he  could  be.  The  manager 
often  consulted  him,  and 
her  father  had  views  of 
his  own  that  sometimes 
did  not  accord  with  those 
of  his  chief. 

John  Barnsley  seemed 
to  have  buried  the  old  life 
and  to  have  a  new  start. 
He  was  proving  a  success. 
A  young  man,  filled  with 
ambition,  and  eager  to 
make  the  best  of  a 
great    opportunity    set    befo.. 

buckled  down  to  his  work  with  more  zeal  than  did  this 
ex-chief  reduced  so  tremendously  in  standing.  What 
gave  his  daughter  the  greatest  pleasure  was  the  fact 
that  he,  almost  alone  of  Christie's  subordinates,  had 
an  opinion  of  his  own,  and  was  not  afraid  to  express 
It  Instead  of  this  giving  offence  to  the  chief,  the  latter 
appeared  to  set  Barnsley  on  an  eminence  apart  from 
the  rest.  John  Barnsley  never  gave  an  opinion  unless 
It  was  asked  for,  since  that  was  not  within  his  pro- 
vince, but  when  it  was  sought,  he  expressed  it,  and 
c-dith  knew  that  many  times  the  superior  followed  the 
path  his  assistant  thought  the  wiser. 

All  this  change  in  Barnsley  did  not  take  place  with- 
out the  general  notice.  He  gained  rather  than  lost  res- 
pect. Those  who  had  regarded  the  step  down  as  in- 
volving a  swallowing  of  pride  saw  that  the  man  had 
not  suffered  in  this  respect.  He  was  a  bigger  man  in 
the  popular  esteem  than  he  had  been  in  the  days  of  his 
greatest    prosperity,    for   he    had    done    what   nobody 

thought  he  could  do,  what  few  m.en  could  have  done 

taken  a  big  step  down,  made  a  new  beginning,  and  was 
bringing  success  out  of  apparently  certain  failure. 
Edith  never  liked  Christie  so  much  as  when  she  once 
heard  him,  when  she  was  in  her  own  room,  say  in  a 
moment  of  irritation  over  some  defect  in  another  of 
his  under-bosses : 

"The  only  man  round  the  place  with  business  in- 
telligence is  Barnsley.  He  talks  little  but  gets  there, 
while  you  talk  like  a  soap-box  orater  and  never  land 
anywhere." 

There  was  never  an  occasion  during  the  first  year 
that  Edith  worked  with  Christie  when  he  gave  her 
a  word  of  commendation.  His  praise  was  the  absence 
of  blame,  his  biggest  compliment  the  lack  of  fault- 
finding. At  first  she  thought  it  a  defect  in  him,  the 
weakness  of  a  grudging  mind,  but  later  she  altered 
her  opinion.  He  put  his  praise  into  deeds  rather  than 
words,  into  realities  rather  than  cheap  artificialities. 
When  .she  had  been  in  his  employ  exactly  a  year  she 
found  in  her  fortnightly  pay  envelope  fifty  dollars  in- 
stead of  forty. 

"No  mistake,"  he  replied  to  her  inquiry.  "You've 
been  here  a  year — services  quite  satisfactory — not 
deaf,  don't  chew  gum,  can  spell.  If  you  didn't  earn  the 
money  you  wouldn't  get  it." 

Little  by  little  he  got  into  the  way  of  leaving  much 
of  the  routine  work  of  the  office  to  her,  and  indicating 
his  views  on  minor  matters  in  such  a  way  that  she 
could  handle  them  herself  without  taking  detailed  in- 
structions. She  would  not  have  been  the  girl  she  was, 
had  this  broadening  of  her  position  not  given  her  plea- 
sure. It  meant  much  more  than  a  few  pleasant  phrases 
thrown  to  her  when  he  might  happen  to  be  in  an 
amiable  mood.  More  than  once  he  consulted  her  on 
affairs.  Instead  of  rushing  through  his  business,  grab- 
bing hia  hat  when  the  last  word  of  dictation  was  done 
and  leaving  the  office,  he  would  often  linger  a  little. 


There  were  times   when   he  seemed 
scarcely  to  notice  her. 


talking  sometimes  of  the  bigger  policies  he  had  in 
mind.  He  seemed  to  think  aloud  in  her  presence,  aSd 
find  some  help  in  her  judgments,  even  when  they  did 
not  coincide  with  his  own.  She  gathered  that  he  was 
a  much  isolated  man,  and  had  always  been  such,  and 
that,  reticent  as  he  was,  there  were  times  when  he 
found  satisfaction  in  speaking  his  thoughts  to  some 
one  whom  he  regarded  as  intelligent  enough  to  un- 
derstand them,  and  trustworthy  enough  to  respect  his 
confidence.  In  these  talks  she  got  occasional  peeps  of 
the  inner  man,  the  two-sidedness  of  him,  one  the  ruling 
official  who  had  been  given  the  task  of  bringing  a 
large,  ill-disciplined  mob  into  army  efficiency,  the 
other,  a  broad,  even  generous  nature  that  did  not 
always  find  it  easy  to  do  what  business  sense  said 
ought  to  be  done. 

Nothing  impressed  her  more  than  his  action  in  res- 
pect of  a  claim  for  damages  on  account  of  injuries, 
brought  against  the  Company  by  one  of  its  own  men. 
The  man  had  been  hurt  clearly  owing  to  his  own  wilful 
disobedience.  An  ambulance-chasing  lawyer  had  egg- 
ed on  the  hurt  man  to  present  a  preposterous  claim 
and  sue  for  heavy  damages.  Christie  was  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  stand  for  anything  like  blackmail, 
and  he  fought  the  case  through  the  courts,  and  got  the 
decision.  The  man  had  a  wife  and  family,  and  he  had 
been  hurt  so  badly  that  it  would  be  months  before  he 
could  earn  again.  The  general  opinion  in  the  town  was 
that  Christie  had  been  terribly  hard,  and  that  it  would 
not  have  hurt  him  had  he  spent  some  of  the  big  com- 
pany's money  to  make  things  smoother  for  the  dis- 
tressed family.  Edith  had  thought  something  along 
the  same  lines  too,  though  she  recognized  the  strict 
justice  of  the  case.  The  labor  paper  had  not  failed  to 
dwell  on  the  sentimental  side  of  the  affair — the  crip- 
pled man,  the  distressed  over-burdened  wife,  the  little 
children. 

"Well,  you  see  we  trimmed  that  fellow,  Prideaux 
and  his  shark  lawyer,"  said  Christie  to  Edith,  a  day  or 
so  after  the  final  decision  of  the  Court  had  been  handed 
down. 

"Yes,  I  saw  the  report,"  she  answered.  She  was 
standing  facing  him.  His  strong,  grave  face  showed 
his  satisfaction. 

"Clean  ease  of  blackmail,"  he  said.  "If  the  fellow 
had  been  left  alone  we  would  have  done  what  was  right 
out  of  charity,  but  when  he  started  in  to  make  it  a  legal 
claim  and  force  us  to  say  that  hi.s  wrong-doing  was 
ours,  he  had  to  be  shown.  Ho  gets  nothing  and  it  will 
cost  us  quite  a  bit  for  legal  expenses,  since  he's  beggar- 
poor,  but  it  will  make  future  claimants  of  his  kind 
think  twice  before  they  listen  to  the  blandishments 
of  hold-up  lawyers." 

She  did  not  make  any  reply.     He  was  right,  abstolute- 

ly  right,  but well,  there  was  the  illogical  woman 

in  her,  and  he  seemed  to  guess  it,  for  the  trace  of  a 
smile  came  over  his  face. 
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"You  dont  think  with 
me?"  he  asked.  "Where 
am  I  wrong?" 

"No,  I  think  you  are 
right,  legally,  but  —  " 
she  hesitated. 

"But  what?"  he  inquir- 
ed. "I  gue.ss  it's  the  sym- 
pathetic red-herring  being 
drawn  across  the  trail 
again.  Wife  and  children 
and  crippled  bread-winner 
racket,  I   suppose?" 

"Yes,  one  can't  forget 
them,"  she  answered.  "The 
sun  rises  on  the  just  as 
well  as-  the  unjust,  and 
those  who  are  guilty  alone 
need  mercy.  He  was  a 
foolish  man,  led  away  by 
plausible  talk." 

"This  company  isn't 
that  kind  of  sun,"  he  grin- 
ned. "You  believe  in  the 
new-old  doctrine  that 
while  it  is  an  atrocious 
sin  to  rob  the  poor,  it's  no 
sort  of  crime  to  steal  from 
a  big  corporation?  It  has 
neither  soul  to  be  saved, 
body  to  be  kicked,  or  feel- 
ings to  be  healed  or  hurt. 
That  your  notion?" 

"No,"       she      answered 
smilingly.     "I  suppose  you 
are  right  from  the  stand- 
point   you    take,    but    it 
seems    to    me    there    is    a 
kind  of  high  equity — per- 
haps   you'll    laugh    at    my  ideas   but   1  would   call   it 
a  sort  of  spiritual  equity,  beyond  all  law,  that  has  or 
should  have  place  in  such  affairs." 

"It  might  have  in  pretty  books  or  a  parson's  nice 
little  sermons,  but  spiritual  equity  has  no  place  in 
mining,  especially  when  the  equity  pleader  is  a  claim- 
hunting  law-shark.  Prideaux  dragged  us  into  the  ring, 
and  that's  a  place  where  two  start  in  on  their  feet, 
and  only  one  is  to  be  standing  thus  at  the  finish.  You 
can't  blame  us  for  his  knock-out?  He  invited  it" 
"No,  I  suppose  not,"  she  conceded. 
"I'm  glad  you  admit  so  much.  I  like  to  appease  my 
conscience,  whether  the  inner  one  or  the  one  who  acts 
as  secretary."  His  glance  that  fell  on  her  was  very 
whimsical. 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  wish  to  be  that,"  she  laughed 
"You  asked  me  and  I  gave  you  an  honest  answer.  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  to  cultivate  the  dual  personality, 
the  official  one  to  keep  the  personal,  sentimental  one 
within  bonds." 

"I  wouldn't  like  you  to  do  that,"  he  answered,  quick- 
ly. "I  don't  want  official  views,  since  I  have  a  full 
supply  of  them;  I  like  the  viewpoint  of  Edith  Barnsley 
sometimes." 

TTE  was  standing  very  near  to  her  and  spoke  with  a 
'^  deep-voiced  impulsiveness  that  was  new  to  him. 
For  a  moment  his  hand  rested  on  her  arm.  It  was  laid 
on  her  so  simply  and  naturally  that  she  could  not  be 
offended  by  it 

"Stay  just  as  you  are,"  he  said.  "I  can  pay  for 
echoes  of  my  own  choice  and  thought,  but  there  is 
something  else  a  man  can't  buy — he  has  to  be  worthy 
of  it,  to  earn  it  by  trust  and  confidence  and  liking.  I 
wouldn't  have  you  change  in  any  one  respect.  Good- 
night"   And  he  went  out  to  his  car. 

After  he  had  gone  she  stood  a  few  minutes  in  deep 
thought.  His  W'lrds  and  manner  had  deeply  impressed 
her.  She  knew  that  he  liked  her  after  his  own  rather 
brusque  fashion.  .Som<'tiino8  she  had  fancied  he  had 
treated  her  more  considerately  because  of  her  father's 
former  position^that  was  just  at  first  Then  when 
he  began  to  ta'k  to  her  of  the  more  important  office 
affairs  she  knew  that  he  regarded  her  as  intellectually 
capable,  and  no  woman  dislikes  a  compliment  of  that 
kind,  especially  from  a  man  whose  abilities  she  ru.i- 
pects  and  admires.  To-day  was  n  nr^v  n  veliition.  but 
she  was  a  very  sensible,  wide  rl.     In  some 

respects   Christie  was  very   int  v  1.     He   knew 

nothing  of  women  and  had  no  women  friends.  Some- 
thing this  day  had  moved  him — she  told  herself  it 
was  the  appeal  to  his  sympathy  in  the  Prideaux  ease, 
and  the  fact  that  what  she  had  said  coincided  with  the 
real  Ewan  Christie.  Deep-.-souled  men  sometimes  bc- 
tf, ,•..,:  til. Ml-  oiimtions,  and  this  afternoon  the  wells  of 
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I  DON'T  suppose  many  people  in  Can- 
ada are  inclined  yet  to  regard  the  Na- 
tional Railways  as  a  great  national  as- 
iet.  The  general  opinion — even,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  among  those  who  make  our  laws  and 
among  newspaper  men  who  mould  public 
jpinion — the  general  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  the  railways  are  a  liability  that  the 
country  has  had  foisted  upon  it. 

The  importance  of  impressing  upon  the 
people  of  Canada  the  true  value  from  a  na- 
tional standpoint  and  the  almost  unlimited 
potentialities  of  the  national  roads  cannot 
be  overestimated.  Canada  must  acquire  a 
new  angle  of  vision;  the  measure  of  our 
future  depends  upon  it. 

I  want  first  to  point  out  one  way  in 
which  our  ownership  of  a  transcontinental 
railroad  can  be  turned  to  account  at  the 
present  moment.  We  all  know  and  all  de- 
plore, that  there  is  not  enough  of  the  na- 
tional spirit  in  Canada.  The  man  in  the 
Maritimes  does  not  understand  and,  in  fact, 
does  not  know  very  much  about  the  people 
in  the  other  provinces.  In  Ontario  there  is 
not  much  community  of  spirit  with  the 
people  we  call  "Blue-noses"  and  even  less 
with  the  hustling,  wideawake  citizens  of  the 
West.  In  the  West  there  is  a  growing  im- 
patience with  everything  Eastern.  In  fact, 
the  Westerner  thinks  in  terms  of  the  West; 
the  Ontario  man  thinks  in  terms  of  On- 
tario; the  Maritimer  thinks  in  terms  of  the 
Maritimes.  There  are  too  few  men  broad- 
visioned  enough  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

East   Versus   West 
■TTHIS   is   bad   business.     Let's  consider   it 
•*■    purely    and     simply    from     a    business 
standpoint  and  see  what  it  means  to  us.    We 
find   the  Western   grain  grower  demanding 
the   sweeping  away  of  tariffs,  deaf  to   the 
argument   that  by   doing   so   the   industrial 
life    of    the    Eastern    provinces    would    be 
jeopardized.     We  find  the  Easterner  on  the 
other  hand  ready  and  eager  to  tack  on  the 
ultimate  fraction  of  protective  duty,  quite  indifferent 
to  the  West,  which  he  regards  much  as  a  market  for 
his  goods. 

I  have  found  the  same  sharp  conflict  between  East 
and  West  in  the  matter  of  freight  rates.  The  grain- 
grower  comes  to  me  and  complains  bitterly  about  the 
way  the  freight  rates  hit  him. 

"I  get  the  worst  of  it  coming  and  going,"  he  de- 
clares. "When  I  ship  my  wheat  to  the  East  the  charge 
for  moving  it  comes  off  what  I  realize.  But  when  I  buy 
goods  from  the  East,  the  wily  manufacturer  has  it 
fixed  so  that  the  cost  of  the  long  haul  is  tacked  on  to 
the  price  I  pay.     I  get  soaked  both  ways." 

When  the  manufacturer  in  the  East  comes  to  me  he 
has  almost  the  identical  tale  of  woe. 

"I'm  paying  the  cost  of  the  long  haul  to  the  West," 
he  asserts.  "When  you  put  up  your  rates,  you  take  it 
out  of  me,  every  last  cent.  The  Westerner  gets  his 
price  for  his  wheat  and  then  you  bring  it  on  down 
to  us  and  assess  us  for  the  haulage — "  etc.,  etc. 

The  truth,  as  alv^fays,  is  somewhere  in  the  middle 
ground.  Truth  is  seldom  found  at  either  extreme  of 
an  argument  but  there  are  so  few  men  unfortunately 
who  can  find  the  middle  ground.  If  we  had  more  men 
who  thought  in  terms  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in- 
stead of  in  terms  of  Saskatchewan  or  Ontario,  it  would 
be  much  easier  to  shape  the  destinies  of  our  broad 
Dominion  along  the  lines  that  would  give  the  broad- 
est future. 

And  right  there  is  where  the  value  of  a  national 
transcontinental  enters.  It  can  be  used  as  a  means  of 
teaching  Canadians  to  think  in  terms  of  Canada.  At 
any  rate  it  can  be  made  the  means  of  instilling  the  na- 
tional viewpoint  into  the  men  who  go  to  Ottawa  to 
make  laws  for  the  Dominion. 

To  Educate  Our  Legislature 
T  DO  not  suppose  that  anyone  will  contradict  me 
when  I  say  that  the  sectional  or  provincial  view- 
point is  found  at  Ottawa  quite  as  openly  as  anywhere. 
The  average  Western  member  goes  to  Ottawa  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  the  West  and  convinced  of  the  hun- 
dred per  cent,  justice  of  Western  contentions.  The 
Ontario  member  goes  to  Ottawa  to  represent  Ontario 
and  he  takes  with  him  the  viewpoint  with  regard  to 
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the  West  that  prevails  in  the  section  he  has  been 
elected  from. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  members  of  Parliament  take 
the  time  to  travel  all  over  Canada.  I  know  plenty  of 
members  from  the  East  who  have  never  been  beyond 
the  Great  Lakes  and  there  are  Western  M.P.'s  to  whom 
Montreal  and  Quebec  and  Halifax  are  geographical 
terms  only.  It  would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try if  all  members  took  time  between  sessions  to  get 
around  and  see  the  whole  of  this  man-sized  country 
of  ours.  Let  it  be  understood  that  it  is  part  of  their 
duty  to  find  out  what  people  are  saving  out  beyond  the 
Rockies  and  what  they  are  thinking  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Our  legislators  would  become  bet- 
ter fitted  to  legislate  for  a  country  that  bristles  with 
sectional  interests  and  problems. 

There  would  be  plenty  of  the  time  between  sessions. 
In  fact  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  sessions  would 
be  shorter  if  this  plan  were  adopted.  The  broad 
plan  that  spells  prosperity  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
can  be  more  easily  arrived  at  when  the  body  of  the 
House  thinks  in  terms  of  Canada  as  a  whole. 

Canada  has  a  splendid  transcontinental  system  of 
railroads  all  her  own,  so  that  the  facilities  for  travel 
are  provided.  Would  it  not  be  a  wise  plan  to  see  that 
the  men  we  put  in  charge  of  this  huge  business  of 
Canada  Incorporated  get  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  whole  plant? 

I  am  suggesting  a  course  in  travel  as  a  duty  for  the 
member  of  Parliament.  Really  there  should  be  noth- 
ing optional  about  it  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  Let 
me  suggest  the  same  course  for  the  private  business 
man  as  well.  Everyone  should  get  acquainted  with 
Canada. 

Progress  Will  Result 
'T*PIS  seems  to  be  the  only  way  that  we  can  slough 
-*■  our  provincialism.  No  amount  of  talk  or  reading 
virill  enable  the  man  who  sticks  within  a  radius  of  his 
Ontario  home  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  the  West;  and 
vice  versa. 

As  a  result,  I  believe  that  soon  the  West  would  begin 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  industrial 
East;  and  the  East  would  see  the  problems  of  the 
West,  even  *^o  th"  extent  of  boosting  the  cause  of  indus- 


trialism there.  The  time  has  come  when  the 
West  must  proceed,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  East,  to  develop  its  industrial  possibil- 
ities. I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  move- 
ment begun  in  Alberta  to  determine  the  re- 
sources of  that  province  and  to  push  for 
the  establishment  of  industries. 

"But,"  remarked  a  man  to  me  the  other 
day,  "if  you  favor  the  establishing  of  fac- 
tories out  West,  you'll  hurt  your  own  busi- 
ness. You'll  lose  your  long  hauls  from  the 
East." 

"Long  hauls  are  what  railroads  are  sup- 
posed to  want,"  I  told  him,  "but  we  also 
need  to  have  vision.  Look  at  a  future  with 
an  enormously  developed  West  as  a  result 
of  industrial  growth — and  the  importance 
of  the  freightage  on  the  long  hauls  of  to-day 
assumes  lesser  importance.  Build  the  West 
— and  you  build  up  the  future  of  the  rail- 
ways." 

Opening   Up  a  New  Land 

CO  much  for  that  point.  Before  proceed- 
^  ing  with  what  is  a  still  more  important 
factor  of  the  relationship  of  the  national 
railways  to  the  future  of  Canada,  I  want  to 
draw  a  moral  from  the  history  of  railroad- 
ing in  Canada. 

When  Mackenzie  and  Mann  decided  to 
build  the  first  link  of  what  became  later  the 
Canadian  Northern  System,  their  enter- 
prise was  considered  a  mad  one.  They  de- 
cided to  build  a  short  line  north-west  from 
Gladstone,  Man.,  to  a  point  where  Dauphin 
now  stands.  This  part  of  Manitoba  was 
settled  sparsely.  There  were  some  hardy 
pioneers  who  had  gone  in  despite  the  lack 
of  transportation  and  a  few  settlers  of  the 
type  known  as  "sheriff-proof,"  that  is,  men 
who  had  sought  a  retreat  from  debt.  The 
wiseacres  shook  their  heads  when  the 
doughty  contractors,  who  later  became  so 
well  known,  decided  to  build  through  this 
country. 

"It's  no  good,"  they  said.  "It  will  never  fill 
up.     That  section's  off  to  a  bad  start.     Any- 
way it's  too  far  north  and  too  cold." 

It  took  nearly  a  year  to  build  the  hundred  and 
twenty-three  miles  of  road  that  had  been  projected. 
I  was  engaged  to  operate  the  road  when  it  was  com- 
pleted and  on  January  3rd,  1897,  we  started  the  first 
train  north.  The  wiseacres  were  so  far  wrong  that 
the  first  year  we  had  a  revenue  of  $60,000  and  our 
operating  expenses  were  $30,000,  which  was  pretty 
good  for  a  road  doomed  to  failure ! 

Of  course,  it  was  not  an  easy  task  to  make  the 
road  pay  despite  the  fact  that  settlers  poured  into  the 
country  rapidly.  We  had  to  watch  every  item  and 
every  man  on  the  staff  worked  morning,  noon  and 
night.    We  lived  on  the  line. 

Making  the  Cow  Pay 
1  REMERBER  one  occasion  when  I  had  boarded  an 
■*  accommodation  to  get  north.  It  consisted  of  a  long 
string  of  freight  cars  with  a  couple  of  passenger 
coaches  in  the  rear  and  we  carried,  as  I  remember  it, 
a  large  number  of  settlers  going  north.  A  heifer  stray- 
ed on  to  the  track  and  our  engine  lifted  it  neatly  into 
the  ditch.  The  accident  worried  me  a  little  because  I 
knew  the  owner  would  promptly  pai  in  a  claim  for 
damages;  and  claims  were  a  serious  matter  in  those 
days.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  butcher  for  a 
construction  camp  at  the  end  of  the  line  was  on  board. 
So,  while  the  train  slowed  up  to  a  stop,  I  picked  him 
out. 

"See  here,  Jim,"  I  said,  "this  is  a  chance  for  fresh 
Leef  for  the  camp." 

The  butcher  dug  up  a  cleaver  from  hij  belongings 
and,  while  we  held  the  train,  he  skinned  and  quarterad 
the  victim  of  the  accident  and  hung  the  meat  in  an 
empty  box  car.  The  beef  was  turned  over  to  the  camp 
commissariat  and  the  hide  was  sold.  After  the  irate 
owner's  perfectly  just  claim  had  been  met,  we  were 
four  dollars  to  the  good  on  the  transaction. 

That  is  a  sample  of  the  way  we  had  to  handle 
things  to  make  both  ends  meet  in  the  pioneering  stages 
of  the  road. 

Construction  never  ceased  for  a  moment.  We  were 
pushing  out  more  and  more  into  territory  that  had 
been    accepted    as    doubtful    or    impossible.  This 
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LAURIER      is      dead: 
long  live  the  King! 
■^    His      Majesty      in 
this     case     having     his 
name    prefixed    with    the 
historic     "Wil- 
liam    Lyon 
Mac  kenzie." 
Yes,    the    new 
Liberal    Lead- 
er     is      the 
grandson     o  f 
one     famous     ,, 
Canadian    and     V 
the      successor 
of  another.  He 
may  be  a  third 
even  if  he  does 
appear  to  lack 
the  magnetism 
of    a     Laurier 
and    the   fight- 
ing      qualities 
of     a     M  a  c- 
kenzie.    He's  a 
young      man 
yet — he's    only 
45 — a  n  d      he      i 
may  develop. 

Anyway     he 
was  the  choice  ^ 

of  the  greatest 
political      con- 
vention ever  got   together 
under    one    roof     in    this 
Canada  of  ours.        That  conven- 
tion comprised  practically  all  the 
Government  talent  running  loose 
in    this   troubled    land.      It    num- 
bered  among  its  elect  eight  pro- 
vincial   premiers    and    one 
opposition    leader,    provin- 
'  ial    cabinet   ministers   by 
the     dozen     and, 
enough    of    the    raw 
material     of     which 
statesmen   are  made 
to   make   one   appre- 
hensive of  a  drop  in 
the     high     cost     of 
Government. 

Taken     b  y     a  n  d 
large,     the     conven- 
tion call  sounded  in 
the     ears     of     1,111 
duly    qualified    dele- 
gates —  the 
qualification  in 
the   great   ma- 
jority of  cases 
consisting     o  f 
a    faith    in 
Laurier     that     even 
trembling       civiliza- 
tion   had    failed    to 
shake. 

"It's  a  fine    body    of    men," 
was  the  boast  of  one  and  all  of 
them.     And    the   transparency 
of   the    Plumed    Knight    that  beamed  dowi 
on  the  assemblage  seemed  to  smile  its  silcni 
assent. 

Yes,  it  was  a  Laurier  gaithering.  The  old 
chief  is  dead  but  his  spirit  still  lives  and 
rules.  The  question  "What  would  Laurier  do?"  sway- 
ed the  convention.  The  question  "Which  was  the 
more  faithful?"  determined  the  choice  of  leader.  That 
historic  gathering  noit  only  chose  a  new  chieftain;  it 
canonized  a  new  saint. 

'T'HAT  great  gathering  of  Governments  moved  in  on 
-*■  Ottawa  in  cozy  stages.  The  candidates  for  the 
leadership  were  first  on  the  gi'ound.  They  appeared 
to  realize  that  while  the  big  job  must  hunt  the  man, 
their  part  was  to  see  that  said  man  was  standing 
'.round  where  he  could  be  found.  D.  D.  N^cKenzic 
was  probably  there  first,  his  duties  as  temporary 
leader  re(|uiring  his  residence  at  the  capital.  But 
Hon.  Geo.  P.  Graham  saw  to  it  that  his  political  wan- 
ierings  came  to  their  proper  period.  Hon.  Mac- 
kenzie King  curtailed  his  visit  to  the  battle-fields  of 
Europe   so   that  he  might   not   be   late.     Hon.   W.    S. 
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Fielding  probably  left  the 
office  devil   to  get  out  his 
financial    paper    in    Mon- 
treal lest  the  eye-sight  of 
the      man-hunter      should 
grow  vainly  tired.       Any- 
way they    were    all    there 
when  the  "war-horses"  be- 
.-^an   to   blow   in   from   the 
provinces.  The  word 
blow     is     used     ad- 
visedly     for      there 
was      a      breeziness 
about    their    persons 
that   also   found   ex- 
pression   in 
their     voices. 
Lastly  came  the 
represent- 
atives    of    the 
great     voting 
public — t  hose 
represent- 


The  spirit  of  the 
late  Chief  hovered 
over  the  convention. 


hardly  have  recognized  the  correctly  attired  states- 
man who  smiled  so  genially  on  friend  and  foe  alike, 
made  his  fight  like  a  soldier  and  took  his  beating  like 
a  gentleman.  Office  has  spoiled  many  a  politician.  It 
brought  out  all  that  was  best  in  D.  D.  McKenzie.  He 
was  never  so  great  as  in  the  moment  he  withdrew 
from  the  race.  He  did  it  like  a  man.  Nor  did  he  fail 
to  show  in  his  final  speech  a  trace  of  that  fighting 
spirit  that  all  the  world  loves.  He  would  be  loyal  to 
his  new  leader  but — not  for  a  moment  longer  would 
he,  in  the  House  or  out  of  it,  continue  to  lead  the 
forces  that  had  declined  his  leadership.  The  Mc- 
Kenzie showed  in  that  speech  just  why  Cape  Breton 
Highlanders  stood  at  his  back  as  one  man  and  were 
prepared  to  shed  their  coats  if  anyone  even  hinted 
that  in  all  the  serried  ranks  of  Liberalism  here  was 
another  who  could  even  compare  with  Cape  Breton's 
own  "D.D." 
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atives  of  the  plain  people  who  were  to  preserve  that 
democracy  for  which  millions  have  fought  and  died. 

And  as  each  division  of  the  army  of  occupation 
arrived  the  atmosphere  appeared  to  change.  First  it 
was  filled  with  lofty  ambitions  and  high  ideals.  Then 
practical  politics  held  sway  and  you  got  a  breath  of 
the  spirit  of  the  buccaneers  of  other  and— p3rhap» — 
better  days. 

And  lastly  came  that  .strange  mixture  of  fjiith, 
idolatry,  patriotism.  pri-judicL-  ami  partisanship  out  of 
which  great  political  parties  arc  built. 

And  as  the  would-be  leaders  came  fir.st  n  pn»s  ng 
glance  at  them  may  be  in  order.  The  McKenxio  of 
course  has  been  under  public  inspection  for  same  lime 
but  he's  a  changed  and  chastened  Cape  Bn-ton  High- 
landman.  You  who  have  pictured  the  kilted  chief 
dancing  the  Highland  Fling  to  the  music  of  scriptural 
quotations  and  snatches  of  shorter  catechism  would 


GEORGE  P.  GRAHAM  was  as  usual.  The 
smile  was  ever  on  his  face,  the  merry  grin  on  his 
lips  and  he  had  a  hand-shake  for  all  in  sight.  Hon. 
Geo.  has  been  a  bit  of  a  wobbler  in  his  time  but  at 
Ottawa  he  knew  what  he  wanted  and  knew  it  all  the 
time.  The  no'sier  element  of  the  cohorts  were  at  his 
back  and  at  times  their  tumult  sounded  like  victory. 
But  in  the  oratorical  contest  he  finished  a  bad  last. 
Some  well-meaning  friend  had  probably  told  him  to 
cut  out  the  jokes,  that  levity  sat  ill  on  the  lips  of  a 
leader.  So  he  was  strained  and  unnatural.  Moreover, 
he  was  bidding  for  the  Quebec  vote  which  earlier  in 
the  day  had  sworn  undying  hostility  to  Fielding  and 
his  protestations  of  love  for  Laurier  simply 
served  to  remind  the  "die-hards"  that  Mr. 
Graham  had  voted  for  conscription  and 
had  been  a  candidate  for  a  Union 
nomination — had  in  fact  com- 
mitted the  two  unforgivable  sins. 
Anyway  Hon.  Geo.  must  have  felt 
after  the  oratory  was  all  over  that 
it  was  also  all  over  with  his 
chances.  For  just  before  daybreak 
on  the  morning  of  the  great  day  he 
could  be  found  sitting  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Chateau,  the  ever-faithful 
"Red"  Macdonald  by  his  side,  while 
Hon.  Charlie  Cross  paced  the  floor 
hard  by.  And  the  sad  expression 
that  veiled  the  faces  of  all  three 
told  of  hearts  from  which  all  hope 
had  fled. 

Hon.    W.    S.    Fielding,   the   little 
grey   man   from   Nova   Scotia,   ran 
the    race  true  to  form.  Every  night 
he  wanted  to  draw  out  and  every 
morning  found  him  back  in  the  run- 
ning.   It  has  been  said  of  him  that 
he  would  never  do  for  a  leader  be- 
cause his  party  would  never  know 
whether  they  were  being  led.     He 
proved  it  in  every  part  of  the  leadership  com- 
petition.     He   had    eight   provincial    premiers 
as  trainers  and  it  took  the  entire  eight  to  keep 
him  from  refusing  every  jump  he  came  to. 

It  may  have  been  the  strong  support  he  re- 
ceived from  Premier  Gouin  of  Quebec  that 
. -larted  rumor  that  the  Big  Interests  were  behind  him. 
This  was  counteracted  by  the  appearance  of  Sir  Clif- 
ford Sifton  on  the  scene  and  the  carefully  circulated 
report  that  he  was  there  to  help  the  cause  of  Hon. 
Geo.  P.  Graham.  That  report  may  have  killed  Mr. 
Graham's  chances,  but  it  did  not  elect  Mr.  Fielding. 
Intellectually  he  is  immeasurably  the  superior  of  his 
rivals.  From  Lady  Ijiurier  came  a  report  that  Sir 
Wilfrid  had  chosen  him  a.s  the  man  to  reunite  the 
party.  He  was  given  every  advantage  in  thi.  con- 
vention. The  other  three  were  put  on  to  speak  on  the 
night  preceding  the  election  so  that  the  effects  of  their 
oratory  had  a  chance  to  dit  out.  Mr.  Fielding  wa» 
given  the  floor  just  bt-r.-rc  noon  on  the  day  the  vote 
was  taken.  All  the  organization  thr>'  '>•■•  1»"»  onfan- 
izing  brains  of  the  pjirly  could  proM  hi" 

bi'half.     It  all  counted  for  naught,     j;*    '. ■  fi"" 

conscription,  he  had  once  borne  the  Uinted  name  "f 
Unionist. 

And  as  the  last  shall  be  fimt,  Uke  a  look  at  William 
Lvon  Mackenzie   King,  the  youthful  statesman  from 
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Kitchener,  Ont.  He's  one  of  those  chaps  who  smacks 
of  college  halls  and  who  would  look  only  half-dressed 
without  his  cane.  He  has  long  been  looked  upon  as 
the  grandson  of  his  grandfather,  who  had  added 
theoretical  labor  to  his 
Liberalism,  and  disposed 
of  his  entire  equipment  to 
the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion. In  the  early  days  of 
the  race  he  was  looked 
upoB  as  a  joke.  In  fact, 
Hon.  Geo.  P.  Graham  and 
Mr.  King  have  been  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  joker  and 
the  joke,"  of  the 
Liberal  party.  But 
he  was  a  protege  of 
the  Old  Chief  who 
had  plucked  him 
from  political  ob- 
scurity and  made 
h  i  m  Minister  o  f 
Labor.  There  was 
eveM  a  rumor  that 
Laurier  loved  him 
an«l  had  named  him  as  the 
heir  apparent.  But  rude 
laughter  greeted  his  claims 
to  the  vacant  leadership. 
Pe«ple  who  "made  book"  on 
the  big  handicap  put  "vrrite 
your  own  ticket"  after  his 
name. 

It  was  known  all  along  thjit  he  was  a  favorite  with 
the  younger  element  in  Quebec,  and  it  was  understood 
that  he  would  get  a  complimentary  vote  from  that 
province,  b^it  even  unprejudiced  spectators  smiled  at 
his  optimism  and  the  industry  with  which  he  pushed 
his  campaign.  There  can  be  doubt  that  he  believed 
he  was  the  man  Providence  had  provided  for  the  job. 
The  fact  that  his  speech  of  acceptance  was  carefully 
prepare*!  indicates  that  he  is  a  Presbyterian  and  a 
firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 

Bat  it  was  not  till  the  Quebec  caucus  was  held  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  that  it  began  to  dawn  on  others 
besides  himself  that  he  was  a  serious  contender.    That 
caucus  had  been   called  because   Premier   Gouin,   the 
little  Czar  of  old  Quebec,  had  issued  the  order 
"Vete  Fielding  and  keep  on  voting  Fielding." 
The  younger  element  in  Quebec,  composed  of 
such    men    as    Lucien    Cannon    and   "Chubby" 
Powers,    and    others    rather    prone    to    follow 
Ernest    Lapointe    of    Kamouraska    and    Hon. 
Jacques    Bureau,    couldn't    see    it    that    way. 
Their   cry  was  "Anybody  but   Fielding."     Of 
course  "Anybody"  did  not  include  anyone  who 
had  ever  trifled   with   Unionism   or   voted   for 
Conscription.      That    was    not    mentioned.      It 
simply  understood.     And  they  named  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie  King  as  their  rallying  point — they  fixed  on 
a  man  to  whom  the  "die- 
hards"  could  gather.       In 
short,    they    made    young 
Mr.  King  the  spearhead  of 
the   counte  r-offensive 
that  was  to  stop  the  Field- 
ing drive.  And  the  Laurier 
transparency    beaming 
down    on    the    convention 
seemed      to      bless      their 
superloyalty     and     wish 
them  well. 

T7VEN  then  the  serious- 
minded  failed  to  real- 
ize the  significance  of  the 
Quebec  revolt.  Gouin 
could  still  muster  about 
seventy  of  Quebec's  two 
hundred  and  ninety-seven 
delegates  for  Fielding.  He 
had  at  his  back  eight  pro- 
vincial premiers.  It  was 
believed  that  Graham 
could  be  eliminated  and 
that  his  none-too-friendly 
attitude  toward  King 
would  throw  his  following 
to  Fielding.  As  for  Mc- 
Kenzie  he,  too,  came  from 
the  Province  down  by  the 
sea  and  rather  than  see 
"Scotia  Nova"  humiliated 
he  would  drop  out  and  ask 
his  Highlanders  to  throw 
better  weight  behind  the 
little  grey  man  he  had  con- 
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bcientiously  followed  so  long  and  really  loved  so  well. 

Premier  Gouin   was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 

Fielding  Drive.    His  general  in  charge  of  the  Western 

Wing  was   Premier   Martin   of   Saskatchewan,   whom 

many  delegates  asked  to  allow  his  name  to  go  before 

the  convention.    Premier  Murray  of  Nova  Scotia,  who 

.shared   with  Little  Chief  Gouin  the  chairmanship  of 

the  convention,  commanded  his  army  of  the  East.     He 

had   the    tactical    advantage   of   controlling  the 

floor   of   the   convention.      It   has   already   been 

shown  how  he  used  it.     Sir  Lomer  was  perhaps 

justified   in   believing  his  position   impregnable. 

It  was  its  very  strength  that  caused  his  undoing 

and  made   William   Lyon   Mackenzie  the 

man  to  whom  all  Liberals  must  bow  the 

knee. 

With  Graham  the  machine  would  pro- 
bably have  fared  as  they  did  with  Field- 
ing.   But  with  D.  D.  McKenzie  they  could 
have   won   hands   down.     That   is   something 
that  every   unbiassed   observer  admits.     For 
the  young  leader  can  boast  neither  a  persona 
following  nor  the  magnetism  that  makes  one 
He  was  the  rallying  point  for  those  who  had 
been  branded  as  "traitors"  by  Unionist  oppo- 
nents in  the  last  election,  whose  election  had     (Sraham 
been  made  harder  or  their  defeat  surer  by 
the  actions  of  just  such  men  as  W.  S.  Field- 
ing.   Like  their  great  Laurier,  they  were  bad  for- 
getters. 

There  was  not  the  same  objection  to  McKenzie 

that  there  was  to  Fielding.     He,  at  least,  had 

never  faltered  in  his  allegiance  to  Laurier.     To 

be   sure   his  "mild   protection"   speech   in   Parliament 

might  have   scared   away   some   Westerners  but  they 

would     have     found     it 


the  Unionist  Fielding  and  a  negative  victory  for  the 
modest,  but  aspiring,  young  Mr.  King. 

BUT  if  the  "leaders"  were  first  on  the  scene  of  bat- 
tle the  war  horses  were  close  on  their  heels.     The 
survivors  of  every  political  battle  of  the  last  twenty 
years  were  among  them,  as  well  as  many  a  casualty 
fully  recovered  and  hungry,  if  not  for  another  fight, 
at  least  for  a  share  of  the 
spoils     that     might     follow 
what,    to    them,    looks    like 
certain    victory.      The    only 
missing — and   missed — 
Hon.    William 


the 


D.D.M/y:KfN2.i£r 


was 


easier  to  explain  than 
Mr.  King's  war  record. 
And  if  the  McKenzie 
did  vote  against  con- 
scription it  did  not  keep 
him  from  sending  his 
son  to  help  keep  the 
Union  Jack  afloat.  Any- 
way the  tariff  was  not 
the  whole  issue  with 
Western  Liberals. 
Nobody  knows 
where  the  new  lead- 
er stands  in  regard 
to  it.  Some  critics 
go  as  far  as  to 
doubt  that  h  e 
knows  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  the  tar- 
iff. And  yet  he 
polled  nearly  a 
third  of  the  vote  from  that  home  of  free  trade,  Saskat- 
chewan. To  put  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell,  the  net 
result  of  the  leadership  race  was  a  positive  defeat  for 


The   crowning:    of   the    Kins. 


was 

Pugsley.        He      is 
said  to  have  got  as 
far     as     Montreal. 
But    the    handicap 
of     a     Lieut.-Governor- 
ship  tacked  on  to  him  by 
a    careful    Union    Gov- 
ernment   detained    him 
and  he  did  not  reach  the 
actual  scene  of  conflict. 
How  the  suave  and  wily 
William    must   have 
sniffed  the  battle  from 
afar     and     longed     to 
throw  his  harness   into 
the    discord    and    jump 
into  the  midst  of  it  all ! 

But  Hon.  Frank  Oliver  was 
there  looking  strong,  still  wearing 
his  chronic  grouch  and  giving  free 
rein  to  his  matchless  vocabulary. 
He  was  for  D.  D.  McKenzie.  Ned 
Macdonald  of  Pictou,  N.  S.,  drop- 
ped in  quietly  and  proceeded  to 
dilate  on  the  pleasures  of  private  life.  But  the  old 
glint  soon  come  back  to  his  eye  and  he  fought  yet  an- 
other losing  fight  as  a  champion  of  Geo.  P.  Graham. 
Then  A.  G.  McKay  and  Duncan  Marshall  came  down 
from  Alberta  and  made  considerable  noise  without 
cutting  much  ice  one  way  or  the  other.  And  there  was 
many  another  beside. 

But  it  was  the  long  list  of  Premiers  who  attracted 
most  of  the  attention.  Most  of  them  are  purely  pro- 
vincial in  size  and  did  not  look  quite  at  home  in  the 
going.  Take  Premier  Bell,  P.  E.  I.,  for  example.  He 
has  just  flashed  to  the  head  of  the  Province  that  is 
about  as  big  as  an  Ontario  County  and  that  has  as 
much  population  as  one  of  the  wards  of  a  fair-sized 
city.  He  looked  what  he  really  is,  a  pretty  fair  sort 
of  a  country  warden.  And  yet  he  tacks  "Hon."  in  front 
of  his  name  and  was  greeted  as  a  statesman  of  the 
conquering  hero  variety.  But  from  the  other  end  of 
the  Dominion  came  one  of  another  kind,  viz.,  and  to 
wit,  Hone.st  John  Oliver.  John  is  a  plain  man  and 
plays  his  plainness  for  all  it  is  worth.  He  uses  just 
as  many  aspirates  as  any  other  orator  but  he   uses 

them  more  carelessly.  Also 
he  waves  his  arms  and 
uses  his  robust  voice  in  a 
manner  that  indicates 
much  force  and  energy.  He 
looks  crude,  acts  crude  and 
sounds  crude.  But  he  gets 
there.  He  demonstrated 
this  when  the  chairman 
had  got  into  a  tangle  on 
the  third  ballot.  Graham 
had  withdrawn  after  some 
ballots  had  been  marked. 
That  had  been  partially 
straightened  out  when  Mc- 
Kenzie threw  up  "the 
sponge.  Then  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple wanted  to  talk  at  once 
and  it  looked  as  if  all  the 
statesmanship  of  Gouin 
and  Murray  would  never 
get  things  going  right 
again.  Suddenly  Honest 
John  jumped  down  from 
the  platform. 

"Hi'll  explain  it,"  he 
shouted.  So  down  one  aisle 
and  up  the  other  he  went, 
his  arms  and  voice  work- 
ing overtime.  Laughter 
followed  in  his  wake,  but 
in  less  than  five  minutes 
he  was  back  on  the  plat- 
form, not  another  ques- 
tion was  asked,  and  the 
ballot  was  taken  as  easily 
Contintied  on  page  39 
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and  precisely  as  if  it  had  been  the  first 
instead  of  a  jumble  of  the  third  and 
fourth  and  fifth. 

OUT  the  two  Premiers  who  were  most 
^  in  the  convention's  eye  were  Gouin 
of  Quebec  and  Martin  of  Saskatchewan. 
The  former  was  undoubtedly  the  "big 
man"  of  the  convention,  even  if  he  did 
fail  when  he  attempted  the  impossible — 
when  he  tried  to  make  an  anti-conscrip- 
tion convention  elect  a  conscription  lead- 
er. He's  that  peculiar  mixture — a  busi- 
ness man  and  a  politician  as  well.  He 
holds  his  native  Province  securely  in 
one  hand  and  does  business  with  the 
other.  He  is  said  to  be  the  only  French- 
Canadian  who  ever  was  made  a  director 
of  the  Royal  Trust  Company.  His  ad- 
ministration is  frankly  pro-corporation 
and  is  heralded  as  the  most  able  in  Can- 
ada by  a  press  as  frankly  pro-corpora- 
tion as  himself.  He  did  not  reach  the 
capital  till  late  on  Monday  night,  but 
when  he  walked  into  the  Chateau  he  got 
the  first  cheer  of  the  convention.  And 
u.-i  Eng"lish  and  French  voices  mingled 
in  the  welcoming  roar,  an  ob.server  re- 
marked : 

"No  matter  who  is  elected  there  is 
the  real  leader  of  the  Liberal  party." 

Nor    is    the    little    French-Canadian, 
whose  word  is  law  in  Quebec  Provincial 
politics,  an  imposing  figure.     He's  short 
and   dark   and   might  almost   be   called 
pudgy.     He  has  the  capitalistic  rather 
than  the  political  face  and  in  a  crowd 
would  pass  for  a  man  who  ruled  a  board 
cf  directors  rather  than   a   Province — 
and  ruled  them  with  a  rod  of  iron.     He 
got  a  bad  jolt  when  his   Province  ran 
out  on  him  in  the  leadership  race.  But 
he'll   recover  quickly.     And   he'll   come 
back  stronger  than  ever.  For  Quebec  will  ! 
ere   long  realize   that  what  he  wanted  i 
was  for  her  best  interests — that  no  ac-  | 
tion  that  will  further  isolate  the  home  i 
of  the  habitant  from  the  rest  of  Canada 
can  really  benefit  anyone — that  politics  i 
that  have  prejudice  in  place  of  princi-  i 
pies  can  only  lead  to  disaster.     So  don't 
forget  Sir  Lomer  Gouin.     If  it  had  not 
been   the   turn   of  an   English-speaking 
Liberal  he  would  even  now  be  leader  of 
the  Grit  hosts.     If  the  latter  succeed  in 
the  next  election,  just  watch  and  see  if 
he  is  not  the  power  behind  the  throne 
at  Ottawa. 

Of  an  entirely  different  type  is  the 
stalwart  young  Premier  of  Saskatche- 
wan. 

"There's  a  man  who  would  have  won 
if  he'd  got  into  the  race,"  was  the  re- 
mark often  heard  as  William  Melville 
Martin  slipped  around  urging  the 
claims  of  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding.  But 
while  Martin  may  not  be  either  a  states- 
man or  a  political  genius,  he  haS  in- 
herited from  his  Scotch  Presbyterian 
forbears  a  fair  allowance  of  hard  com- 
mon sense.  He  knew  that  just  as  long 
as  he  stayed  on  the  outside  he  would 
be  looked  on  as  a  strong  man  but  that 
the  minute  he  stuck  his  head  in  he'd  get 
swatted  with  an  axe.  He  had  been  very 
mildly  Union  but  he  also  represented  a 
Province  where  even  the  babies  cry  for 
free  trade.  In  a  convention  that  was 
anti-Union  and  anti-free  trade  he  would 
have  the  same  chance  as  that  paper  cat 
that  tried  to  cha.se  an  asbestos  rat 
through  the  place  that  never  bothers 
about  the  coal  famine.  Willie  Martin 
showed  a  certain  class  when  he  refused 
to  be  cajoled  into  looking  foolish  and 
decided  it  was  no  place  for  a  Minister's 
■^on. 

pREMIER  NORRIS  of  Manitoba,  pro- 
*  bably  owes  his  position  more  to  his 
popularity  than  to  any  marked  ability. 
And  just  at  present  he's  having  some 
trouble  hanging  on  to  that  popularitv. 
The  Manitoba  Grits  got  after  him  in 
caucus  and  made  him  swallow  a  brand 
new  code  of  Grit  principles.  Then  they 
loaded  him  up  with  Mackenzie  King 
and  sent  him  back  home  to  placate  the 
Liberal  Unionists  who  are  somewhat 
numerous  among  his  followers.  If  he 
does  it  he's  some  little  persuader.  And 
there's  an  election  hovering  on  the  hor- 
izon too.  Somehow  you  can't  help  feel- 
ing sorry  for  Norris.  For  even  the 
Tories  whisper  that  he's  a  good  fellow. 
Stewart,  of  Alberta,  is  another  big, 
good-looking  Westerner  who  has  somc- 
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Everybody  Likes  Wethey's  Jam 

WETHEY'S  —  the    perfect   answer   to   the   Jam    question. 
There's  genuine  satisfaction  in  every  jar  because — 

Wethey's  Pure  Jam  retains  all  of  the  natural  flavor  of  carefully 
selected,  fully  ripened  fruit. 

Every  jar  is  always  the  same  in  all   seasons  and    all  places — 
mellow  and  yet  firm  without  crystallization. 

Wethey's  Pure  Jam  is  just  right. 

Order  from  your   grocer  to-day --  he   will   be 
glad  to  supply  this  thoroughly  tempting  jam 


The  Wet  hey  label  perfects  the  table 
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Nuorteva's  Insidious  Propaganda 


IN  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  for  August,  under 
the  title  of  "Planning  Soviet  Rule  in  Canada," 
Colonel  Maclean  places  almost  the  entire  blame 
upon  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  particularly  upon, 
the  Minister  of  that  department,  for  the  ineffective 
methods  employed  to  restrict  the  activities  of  radical 
and  revolutionary  Socialists  in  Canada  and  to  punish 
those  who  are  leaders  in  the  revolutionary  movement. 
In  fact,  he  alleges  that  those  who  were  found  guilty  by 
the  courts  were  promptly  released  by  the  Minis.jr  of 
Justice. 

So  far  as  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
I  am  confident  that  in  so  far  as  these  criticisms  refer 
to  the  Honourable  C.  J.  Doherty,  the  present  Minister 
of  Justice,  they  are  quite  undeserved,  as  I  am  en- 
tirely convinced  that  he  recognized  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  propaganda  that  was  being  carried  on  in 
Canada,  and  that  he  supported  all  reasonable  efforts 
which  were  suggested  for  its  extirpation. 

The  members  of  the  Government  who  are  really  re- 
sponsible represent  constituencies  lying  west  of  the 
Ottawa  River,  and  they  formed  a  controlling  majority 
in  the  Cabinet  after  the  Premier  and  three  of  his  col- 
leagues had  departed  from  Canada  to  represent  this 
country  in  the  peace  negotiations  at  Paris.  In  any 
case  Col.  Maclean  rightfully  excludes  the  Minister  of 
Militia  and  Defense  and  his  department  from  any 
share  of  the  blame.  He  should  also  exclude  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  whose  representations  were 
treated  by  the  then  acting  Premier  with  contemptuous 
indifference. 

The  present  conditions  of  unrest  in  Canada  are  due 
to  several  causes,  each  of  which  requires  different 
treatment.  These  causes  are  both  foreign  and  do- 
me.stic  in  their  origin. 

Fortunes  to  Propagate  Sedition 

INURING  the  past  four  years'  German,  and  more  re- 
cently, Russian  agencies  have  been  expending 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  Canada,  dissemin- 
ating pacifist,  socialistic,  revolutionary  and  seditious 
literature  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and 
in  organizing 'in  various  industrial  centres  of  the 
country,  societies  for  the  insidious  propagation  of  doc- 
trines destructive  of  our  existing  political,  social  and 
industrial  institutions. 

In  was.  at  the  outset,  a  war  propaganda,  and,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  those  with  whom  we  were  at  war, 
entirely  justifiable  as  a  means  for  curtailing  the  dur- 
ation of  the  war,  by  destroying  the  patriotic  spirit  and 
moral  Stamina  of  the  Canadian  people. 

Until  the  summer  of  1918,  no  effective  measures 
were  taken  by  the  Federal  Government  to  restrict  or  to 
controvert  this  propaganda,  which  has  influenced  the 
minds,  not  only  of  our  alien  population,  but  of  very 
considerable  numbers  of  our  British  population,  includ- 
ing a  number  of  the  Protestant  clergy  and  several  of 
the  leaders,  as  well  as  many  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  labor  organizations  of  the  country. 

During  the  past  year  official  representatives  of  the 
Bolshevik  Government  of  Russia  have  also  been  par- 
ticularly active  in  Canada;  and  they  have  been  singu- 
larly competent,  adroit  and  effective  in  carrying  on 
their  propaganda. 

The  agents  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World, 
commonly  called  the  I.W.W.,  and  the  revolutionary  or 
so-called  "red"  socialistic  societies  of  the  United  States 
have  also  distributed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pam- 
phlets, leaflets  and  periodicals  throughout  the  country, 
seeking  to  engender  a  spirit  of  class  hatred,  and  to 
persuade  all  members  of  the  working  class  to  unite  in 
a  revolutionary  movement  which  would  overthrow  our 
existing  political  and  social  systems  and  result  in  the 
establishment  of  a  new  social  order,  in  which  all  the 
agencies  of  industry,  trade  and  commerce  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  workers  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
workers.  Hundreds  of  local  organizations  have  been 
established  in  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  spreading 
these  doctrines  far  and  wide  throughout  the  country. 

These  three  foreign  movements  have  had  many 
aims  in  common.  They  sought  to  paralyze  the  efforts 
of  the  Canadian  Government  and  people  to  carry  on 
the  war;  and  they  secured  many  adherents,  not  only 
among  the  workers  in  unorganized  trades,  but  also 
among  the  more  radical  members  of  the  recognized 
trades  unions. 

'pHE  Socialist  party  of  Canada,  with  headquarters  at 

Vancouver,    B.'C,      and      with      many      branches 

throughout  Canada,  of  which  C.   Stephenson  was  the 
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active  secretary,  and  the  Social  Democratic  party, 
with  headquarters  at  Toronto,  of  which  Isaac  Bain- 
bridge  was  chief  executive,  with  scores  of  branches  in 
the  several  provinces,  were  engaged  throughout  the 
war,  and  doubtless  are  now  engaged,  in  a  propaganda 
in  favor  of  social,  industrial  and  political  revolution. 

It  was  through  the  sixty-three  Finnish  branches  in 
Canada  of  the  Social  Democratic  party  that  Santeri 
Nuorteva,  and  his  friends  and  agents,  De  H.  Koljonen 
of  Sudbury,  and  J.  W.  Alquist  of  Toronto,  were  chief- 
ly active;  though  the  activities  of  Nuorteva,  who  pro- 
fessed to  represent  the  Bolsheviki  leaders  at  Petro- 
grad,  as  well  as  the  Red  Guard  movement  in  Fin- 
land, were  very  far-reaching. 

Among  the  Russian  propagandists,  Charitonoff  and 
Wolczuk  of  Winnipeg,  Michmevitch  of  Sudbury,  Con- 
nosewitch  of  Brantford,  ana  others,  whose  names  I 
do  not  now  recall,  were  also  very  active. 

The  press  of  Canada  was  conspicuously  quiescent. 
Leading  newspapers  throughout  the  country  failed  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  these  movements,  and  even 
refused  to  inform  the  public  by  publishing  the  avail- 
able facts.  There  appeared  to  be  a  conspiracy  of 
silence. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  Government,  in  so  far  as 
these  movements  were  inspired  by  foreign  agencies  or 
resulted  in  revolutionary  and  seditious  activities,  to 
restore  the  reign  of  law  in  Canada,  to  provide  adequate 
means  for  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws,  and  to  de- 
vise new  laws  to  deal  effectively  with  such  criminal 
acts  as  were  entirely  novel  in  our  political  experience. 

Government  Inexcusably  Ignorant 

'X'HE  Government,  however,  during  the  necessary  ab- 
^  sence  from  the  country  of  the  Prime  Minister 
and  of  several  of  his  colleagues,  seemed  not  only  in- 
excusably ignorant  of  existing  conditions,  but  utterly 
lacking  in  unity  of  purpose  and  in  courageous  action. 
Certain  municipal  authorities  endeavored  to  deal  as 
best  they  could  with  these  criminal  activities,  but 
their  efforts  were  from  time  to  time  either  partially 
restrained  or  completely  thwarted  by  the  Federal  au- 
thorities. In  case  after  case,  after  the  municipal  au- 
thorities had  secured  the  conviction  of  offenders,  the 


Government,  not  the  Department  of  Justice,  interven- 
ed and  effected  their  release. 

The  agitators  soon  discovered  that  with  entire  im- 
punity they  could  treat  the  existing  laws  with  con- 
temptuous indifference;  and  they  finally  persuaded 
themselves  that  by  solidifying  their  scattered  forces, 
they  could,  as  one  of  them  said  to  me,  "kick  the  ex- 
isting Government  off  of  Parliament  Hill,"  and  assume 
complete  control  of  the  Federal  administration. 

Their  immunity  has  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
One  Big  Union,  or  O.B.U.,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  a 
name  which  is  only  a  new  cover  for  I.W.W.  propa- 
ganda, which  is  now  gathering  within  its  organization 
all  the  "red"  or  revolutionary  elements,  and  consider- 
able numbers  of  present  and  former  members  of  the 
International  Trades  Unions  of  this  country. 

Just  prior  to  the  strike  at  Winnipeg,  I  travelled 
through  Canada  from  end  to  end,  and  I  found  that 
the  leaders  of  these  movements  were  active  in  organ- 
izing in  this  One  Big  Union  all  the  radical  elements 
of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  calling  a  general  strike 
in  all  industrial  centres,  and  thereby  paralyzing  the 
agencies  of  constitutional  government  throughout 
Canada.  These  leaders  were  persuaded  that  they 
would  so  far  control  the  municipal,  police  and  several 
l)ranches  of  the  Federal  services  that  they  could  im- 
pose their  will  on  the  entire  community.  They  be- 
lieved that  the  members  of  the  Federal  Government, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Prime  Minister,  as  they  said, 
"had  not  oven  a  kick  left  in  them";  or,  in  other  words, 
that  all  the  civil  and  military  forces,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  administration,  would  remain  in- 
active and  indifferent. 

No  one,  who  carefully  watched  the  trend  of  affairs, 
could  doubt  that  they  had  reasonable  grounds  for 
reaching  such  conclusions;  and  even  sane  and  moder- 
ate elements  of  our  population,  seeing  first  the  utter 
apathy  and  then  the  extreme  timidity  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Government,  began  openly  to  express 
complete  indifference  to  its  fate. 

Is  Danger  of  Revolution.  Past? 

npHE  events  at  Winnipeg  have  shown,  however,  that 
-"■  the  Canadian  people  still  preserve  a  civic  spirit 
and  a  capacity  for  effective  local  organization  and  ad- 
ministration, which  other  Canadian  cities  may  yet 
have  opportunities  to  emulate. 

The  remedy  for  such  conditions  is  obvious.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  enforce  Federal 
laws;  and  it  is  rank  cowardice  for  that  Government  to 
attempt  to  avoid  its  responsibility  for  such  enforce- 
ment by  placing  the  burden  of  the  enforcement  of 
Federal  laws  solely  upon  the  provincial  and  munici- 
pal authorities.  Any  Government,  which  discloses 
that  it  is  afraid  to  do  its  duty  in  the  face  of  revolu- 
tionary activities,  thereby  destroys  its  own  authority, 
and  practically  becomes  the  agent  of  those  who  are 
actively  promoting  revolution. 

We  must  revert  to  the  reign  of  law  in  Canada.  The 
criminal  laws  of  Canada  are  within  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada;  and  the 
Parliament  which  enacts  such  laws  is  in  duty  bound 
to  provide  effective  means  for  their  enforcement;  or 
else  it  should  obliterate  them  from  the  statute  books, 
and  no  longer  permit  them  to  remain  objects  of  con- 
tempt and  derision. 

Fortunately,  the  Prime,  Minister  has  now  returned 
home,  and  the  former  acting  Prime  Minister  no  longer 
directs  the  admini.straticn  of  Federal  affairs.  Sir 
Robert  Borden,  in  every  courageous  effort  which  he 
may  take  to  restore  and  to  maintain  law  and  order 
throughout  Canada,  has  solidly  behind  him  all  the 
sane  and  sound  elements  of  our  population,  including, 
at  the  least,  a  large  minority  of  all  the  trades  unions 
of  the  country,  and  also  a  considerable  number  of 
their  members,  who  have  been  intimidated  and  coerced 
by  "red"  or  revolutionary  leaders. 

The  conservative  members  of  the  trades  unions,  who 
have  not  been  affected  by  this  foreign  propaganda, 
are  more  concerned  in  regard  to  their  right  of  associ- 
ation, recognition  of  their  unions,  and  the  right  of  col- 
lective bargaining.  They  uphold  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, and  seek  reforms  by  methods  w^hich  are 
evolutionary.  Their  minds  are  chiefly  occupied  with 
questions  relating  to  hours  of  work,  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, proper  remuneration  for  labor  and  the  like; 
and  their  demands  must  receive  careful  and  attentive 
consideration. 

Personally,  I  am  persuaded  that  their  grievances 
may  be  alleviated  by  the  establishment  of  impartial 
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tribunals,  to  which  all  complaints  may 
be  submitted  for  hearing  and  investiga- 
tion, and  by  which  the  principles  of  a 
new  jurisprudence  may  be  developed 
and  established  for  the  just  determina- 
tion of  all  labor  disputes.  The  admin- 
istration of  justice  must  be  extended  to 
cover  all  labor  disputes  and  difficulties. 

The  Causes  and  the  Remedies 

■pUT,  apart  from  all  this,  there  is  a 
■'-'  great  deal  of  unrest,  which  is  more 
or  less  due  to  the  war  and  to  the  fin- 
ancial and  economic  conditions  result- 
ing directly  or  indirectly  from  the  war, 
which  now  prevail  in  this  country,  and 
v.ith  respect  to  which  the  Government 
has  the  remedies  largely  in  its  own  con- 
trol. This  unrest  finds  constant  expres- 
sion in  complaints  against  "the  high 
cost  of  living";  but  the  real  evils  are 
due  to: 

(1)  The  inflation  both  of  currency 
and  of  credit  in  Canada,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  a  severe  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  our  Canadian  dollar. 

(2)  The  dilatory  and  inefficient 
methods  by  which  the  income  taxes  have 
been  collected    by    the    Department    of 


Finance,  which  have  now  become  a  pub- 
lic scandal. 

(3)  The  unequal  distribution  of  the 
burden  of  the  recently  created  war 
debt;  and 

(4)  The  prevailing  ignorance  of 
elementary  economic  laws,  which  im- 
pose on  all  classes  and  conditions  of  our 
people  the  absolute  necessity  of  pro- 
ducing more  and  wasting  less,  if  we  are 
to  successfully  shoulder  the  heavy  fin- 
ancial burdens  which  the  war  has  creat- 
ed for  this  generation,  and  obtain  a  sur- 
plus sufficient  to  provide  and  distribute 
a  satisfactory  living  wage  for  and 
among  all  classes  of  our  workers. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils  will  be 
found  not  so  much  in  tariff  adjustments, 
but  in  radical  reforms  in  respect  of  our 
currency  and  in  the  financial  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government,  in  the  con- 
trol of  profiteering  within  the  country, 
in  restricting  imports  of  articles  of  lux- 
ury from  abroad,  in  regulating  the  ex- 
ports of  articles  of  absolute  necessity  to 
foreign  countries,  and  in  persuading  the 
Canadian  people  to  adopt  sane  and 
wholesome  methods  of  living  and  sav- 
ing. 
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thing  to  think  about.  Hon.  Frank 
Oliver  and  Hon.  Charlie  Cross  rather 
put  it  over  him  in  caucus  and  anyone 
who  knows  either  Hon  Frank  or  Hon. 
Charlie  will  freely  admit  they  are  bad 
people  to  have  cracking  a  whip  around 
your  ears. 

Foster,  of  New  Brunswick,  looks  like 
a  young  lawyer  hunting  a  brief  than  a 
Premier.  lie  is  said  to  be  honest  and 
that  is  a  qualification  few  New  Bruns- 
wick politicians  ever  claim.  Murray, 
of  Nova  Scotia,  is  just  a  nice,  big  Scotch- 
man who  has  become  a  habit  in  his 
nptive  Province. 

Oh,  about  the  tariff!  I  almost  forgot 
to  mention  that — it  cut  so  little  figure  at 
the  convention.  Those  crafty  Western- 
ers thought  they  were  stealing  a  march 
or  the  capitalistic  East.  Hon.  Duncan 
Marshall  of  Alberta  and  Hon.  George 
Lungley  of  Saskatchewan  rushed  a  few 
of  their  followers  into  the  first  session 
of  the  resolutions  committee  and  elected 
Andrew  McMaster,  of  Brome,  chairman 
before  the  sleepy  East  knew  what  had 
happened.  Andrew  is  a  rabid  free- 
tr.ider  and  his  face  just  beamed  while 


the  Westerners  plastered  item  after 
item  on  the  free  list  resolution.  The 
big  fellows  let  them  have  it  all  their  own 
way.  With  the  right  kind  of  a  leader 
no  resolution  is  at  all  dangerous.  Why, 
the  Laurier  platform  of  '93  might  just 
as  well  have  been  varnished  over  and 
adopted.  It  is  just  as  good  as  new — 
never  having  been  used.  So,  as  nothing 
threatening  showed  in  the  leadership 
race,  tariff-tinkering  in  committee  was 
rather  encouraged.  It  helped  to  distract 
some  of  the  troublesome  ones  while  the 
real  business  was  being  attended  to. 
And  how  those  free-traders  did  enjoy 
themselves !  Sam  Jacobs,  of  Montreal, 
dropped  in  and  ventured  a  remark  or 
two  and  was  scorned  as  a  specimen  of 
a  Liberalism  fast  becoming  obsolete.  As 
he  escaped,  he  smilingly  remarked: 

"They've  abolished  the  tariff  and 
given  the  British  a  preference  fifty  per 
cent,  lower  than  that." 

Thus  it  wa.i  that  the  same  convention 
that  gave  the  Liberal  Party  Mackenzie 
King  let  the  West  have  just  about  all 
it  cared  to  ask  for  in  the  way  of  free 
trade. 
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Purity  Plus 

Each  ingredient  in  Ivory 
Soap  is  the  best  of  its  kind. 
It  contains  the  most  ex- 
pensive vegetable  oils.  Yet 
the  makers  are  not  satisfied 
until  all  materials  are  so 
thoroughly  refined  that 
not  a  particle  of  foreign 
matter  remains  in  the 
finished  product.  This  is 
why  you  cannot  procure  a 
purer,  milder  or  better  soap 
than  Ivory. 
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This  Months  Vital  Question 


WHAT  THEY  THINK  of  KING 


MACKENZIE  KING  is  welcomed  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Liberal  party  in  Canada  with 
fairly  generous  tributes,  from  both  Liberal 
and  Conservative  papers.  The  Toronto  World  (Indep. 
Cons.)  greets  Mr.  King  enthusiastically,  saying:  "Hon. 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie 
King,M.A.,LL.B.,  Ph.D., 
C.M.G.,  is  one  of  the  best 
educated  men  in  Canada, 
and  one  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced in  practical 
politics,  in  sociological 
matters  and  in  the  prob- 
lems of  modern  life  and 
economics.  He  has  been 
jeered  at  for  his  youth 
for  a  number  of  years, 
and  now  it  is  the  great- 
est virtue  he  possesses." 

The  Toronto  Globe 
calls  attention  to  Mr. 
King's  specialization  in 
"the  consideration  o  f 
labor  problems  and  in 
questions  of  social  re- 
form. Few  men  have 
studied  such  problems  so 
closely  at  first  hand." 
The  Toronto  Sfar— than 
which  no  paper  in  the 
Dominion  has  been  more 
friendly  during  his 
whole  career — says  that 
the  Liberal  convention 
"did  itself  credit  in  elect- 
ing Mackenzie  King  as 
leader.  .  .  .  Personality 
counts.  If  there  is  in 
Canada  to-day  a  great 
deal  of  original  and  in- 
dependent    thinking, 

there  is  also  a  craving  for  leadership.  .  .  .  Mackenzie 
King  is  a  rising  hope,  not  only  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
but  to  a  large  extent  of  the  country." 

Que'bec  newspapers  are  almost  universally  cordial 
and  enthusiastic.  Montreal  Le  Devoir  says  that  "of 
all  the  candidates  for  the  leadership.  .  .  King  is  the 
least  of  a  politician."  Montreal  Le  Canada  charac- 
terizes him  as  "without  doubt  the  most 
brilliant  man  of  his  generation."  The 
Quebec  Telegraph  says  "no  leader  could 
have  been  more  welcome,"  and  Quebec 
Soleil  congratulates  the  party  on  the  choice 
of  a  man  so  well  posted  on  political  and 
economic  problems."  The  Montreal  Gazette 
remarks  that  while  in  Parliament  Mackenzie 
King  made  "some  mistakes  which  opponents 
will  not  permit  him,  or  the  public,  to  forget," 
and  says  when  he  takes  his  seat  in  the  next 
Parliament  he  will  have  "his  position  and 
his  future  to  make  good."  The  Montreal 
Star  attributes  King's  election  over  Hon. 
W.  S.  Fielding  entirely  to  his  attitude  on 
the  1917  conscription  issue,  and  the  conse- 
quent support  which  he  received  from  the 
Quebec  delegates,  but  concludes  its  "day- 
after"  editorial  by  saying: 


couver  Province  feels  that  the  convention,  in  choosing 
Mackenzie  King  instead  of  Fielding,  has  "made  a 
bolder  and  more  interesLinj;  venture."  King  is  the 
"wisest  selection,"  says  the  Calgary  Albertan.  The 
Vancouver  Sun  calls  attention    to    the    new    leader's 

study  of  labor  problems 
as  his  most  valuable 
asset.  The  Vancouver 
World  and  Victoria 
Times  also  specify  this 
as  just  reason  for  selec- 
tion. The  Lethbridge 
Herald  says:  "We  would 
much  rather  trust  the 
tariff  to  King  than  to 
McKen^ie   or    Graham." 


which  it  is  easily  possible  to  recover,  to  find  the  grand- 
son of  that  'arch  rebel,'  Williarti  Lyon  Mackenzie, 
placed  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  great  political  parties 
in  Canada." 

The  Kingston  Standard  says: 

"Mackenzie  King,  despite  his  ability,  energy,  faith 
and  political  aptitude,  is  fearfully  handicapped  by 
the  millstone  of  anti-Imperialism  which,  with  his  own 
hands,  he  slung  about  his  neck  in  the  political  cam- 
paign of  1917,  when  he  followed  the  anti-conscription- 
ist  lead  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lauriev  in  that  memorable  fight, 
and  when  going  even  farther  he  actually  truckled  to 
the  German  element  in  his  own  riding." 

Three  of  the  Toronto  papers— the  Globe,  Star  and 
World — -have  been  quoted  as  receiving  Mackenzie 
King's  selection  with  enthusiasm.  The  other  three 
dailies  take  a  different  view: 

Mail  and  Empire — "Hon.  Mackerftie  King  was  a 
tooth-and-nail  opponent  of  the   Military  Service  Act. 

The     Maritime     Prov Though  a  bachelor,  and  only  in  his  fortieth 

inces  papers  also  take  a      year,  when  the  war  broke  out,  he  himself  did  not  join 

the  army,  but  that  may  have  been  owing  to  physical 
unfitness.  Mr.  King  ought  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
Quebec  Liberals  and  their  adjuncts  in  other  parts  of 
Canada." 

Toronto  Timen — "The  so-called  'Liberal'  convention 
could  scarcely  have  selected  a  more  vulnerable  leader 
than  Mr.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King.  To  begin  with,  the 
was  primarily  the  choice    of    the    Quebec    delegation. 


's  h  o  w-m  e"  attitude, 
most  of  the  Liberal 
papers  in  these  parts 
having  supported  Field- 
ing for  the  Laurier 
mantle.  The  Halifax 
Herald  says:  "It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  to  what 


extent     Mackenzie    King      Mr.  King  may  rally  the  slacker  vote,  and  the 


Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  as  he  loolced  at  Ottawa  during  the 
recent    convention,    when    he    was    "snapped"    for    MACLEAN'S. 


can  guide  the  destinies  of 
his  party.  It  is  a  long 
descent  from  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  to  Mackenzie 
King."  The  choice  of 
King,  the  Halifax  Acad- 
ian Recorder  feels,  is  an- 
other evidence  of  the 
foresight  and  character 
reading  power  of  the  late 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  for 
it  is  understood  that 
from  the  first  he  fre- 
quently spoke  of  the  bril- 
liant young  man  as  the  future  leader  of  the  party." 

The  Winnipeg  Free  Press  is  cordially  disposed  to- 
ward King,  but  intimates  that  his  "war  record  may 
prove  a  serious  handicap."  The  Woodstock  Sentinel- 
Revieiv  refers  to  this  fact,  and  says  this  is  "something 
not  likely  to  be  forgotten."  The  London  Free  Press 
feels  that  "the  choice  of  Hon.  W.  L.  M.  King  as  federal 


"Mackenzie  King  has  a  harder  task  to 
weld  his  ranks  into  an  effective  fighting 
force  than  ever  Laurier  had.  His  efforts 
will  be  watched  with  interest.  He  has  un- 
questionable ability  and  some  useful  politi- 
cal experience,  but  he  has  not  hitherto  dis- 
played qualities  that  excite  enthusiasm,  like  Laurier, 
or  that  compel  confidence,  like  Borden.  He  needs 
both  to  succeed." 

The  Montreal  Herald  remarks  that  "Laurier's 
sceptre  passed  to  one  of  his  own  favorites." 

Western  papers  agree,  in  the  main,  that  the  choice 
of  the  convention  was  a  wise  one,  but  several  display 
a  distinct  "I'm-from-Missouri"    attitude.      The    Van- 


Eight  Liberal  Premiers  and  one  Leader  of  Opposition — Left  t»  right:  Hon.  J.  H.  Bell.  Premier  of  Prince 
Edward  Island;  Hon.  T.  C.  Morris,  Premier  of  Manitoba;  Hon.  W.  M.  Martin,  Premier  af  Saskatchewan: 
Hon.  Charles  Steward,  Premier  of  Alberta;  Hon.  Sir  Lomer  Goutn.  Premier  of  Quebec;  Hon.  Walter  E. 
Foster,  Premier  of  New  Brunswick;  Hon.  G.  H.  Murray,  Premier  of  Nova  Scotia;  Hon.  John  Oliver,  Premier 
of    British    Columbia;    and    Hartley   H.    Dewart,    M.P.F.,    leader   of    the    Liberal    Opposition    in    the   Ontario 

Legislature. 


leader  of  the  Liberal  party  comes  as  a  surprise  and  to 
many  as  a  disappointment."  The  Hamilton  Times  be- 
lieves the  new  leader  "lacks  personal  magnetism.  He 
is  a  temperament  rather  cold  and  self-centred — not  a 
'good  mixer'.  .  .  We  have  heard  him  described  by  his 
friends  as  'wooden'."  The  Brantford  Expositor  greet- 
ed the  news  of  the  convention's  .selection  with: 

"It  certainly  is  something  of  a  shock,  but  one  from 


alien  vote  and  the  anti-British  vote.     We  do  not  see 
how  he  can  ever  make  headway  with  Liberal  Unionists, 

with  returned  soldiers He  spent  a  great  part 

cf  the  war  as  an  absentee  from  his  own  country." 

Toronto  Telegram — "A  sham  Liberal  conVention  put 
in  three  days'  good  work  on  behalf  of  Union  Govern- 
ment. ...  A  new  lease  of  life  was  written  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  so-called  Liberal  convention.  That 
lease  was  confirmed  by  the  climax  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ings—-the  choice  of  a  leader  who  learned  Liberalism 
in  the  pro-clerical,  pro-corporation  school  of  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier  and  took  a  post-graduate  course  in  the 
school  of  John  D.  Rockefeller. 

"If  Sir  Robert  Borden  cannot  win  against  such  a 
leader  as  Hon.  W.  L.  M.  King,  and  Sir  William  Hearst 
cannot  win  against  such  a  loader  as  Hartley  Dewart, 
K.C.,  M.P.P.,  neither  the  Premier  of  Canada  nor  the 
Premier  of  Ontario  deserve  to  win." 

Many  newspapers  took  the  view  that  t"ne  convention 
held  in  August  at  Ottawa  was  not  a  real  Liberal  con- 
vention.    The  Toronto  Times  and  Telegram  made  this 

assertion.  Each  called  it 
a  "so-called  Liberal  con- 
vention." The  London 
Free  Press  contended  that 
"except  for  the  presence 
of  provincial  premiers 
who  gave  more  or  less 
hearty  support  to  Union 
Government,  there  were 
no  Liberal-Unionists  at 
the  convention.  .  .  .  ex- 
cept Mr.  Fielding  and  Mr. 
Pardee."  The  Toronto 
Times  says  that  "the 
Liberal  party  has  been 
permanently  wrecked," 
and  characterizes  the 
Ottawa  Convention  as  a 
"rump  affair."  The  Times 
takes  occasion  to  agree 
with  the  Toronto  Globe's 
accidental  terminology: 
"the  Monstrous  Party 
Convention." 
The  future  course  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  re-uniting  Liberal-Unionists  and  anti-conscrip- 
Uon  Liberals,  is  widely  discussed.  The  Montreal  Star 
says: 

"The  light  in  the  Liberal  window  no  longer  holds  out 
to  burn.  Quebec  has  blown  out  the  beacon  set  up  to 
welcome  the  prodigals  home. 

Continued  on  page  66 
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Perfection  in  table  appoint- 
ments at  surprisingly  moderate 
cost  is  possible  with  the  Silver- 
plate  of  William  Rogers  and  his 
Son,  made  in  patterns  of  lasting 
charm    and    enduring    beauty. 
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Lenine  Says  The  Allies 
Are  "Too  Late" 

.4  Few  Months  Ago  They  Could  Have  Crushed 
Ruxnia — Moitroir  To-daij 

SOME  interesting  light  is  thrown  on  Lenine,  Peters 
the  Killer,  and  life  as  it  exists  now  in  Moscow  in 
a  splendidly-written  article  by  Frazier  Hunt,  in 
the  National  Weekly.  Petrograd,  in  a  previous  article, 
Mr.  Hunt  described  as  Red — very  Red.  Moscow  he 
finds  milder,  and  characterizes  it,  and  his  sensations 
there,  as  "Pink." 

Some  of  the  humors  of  traveling  in  Russia  to-day 


are  described  in  his  introduction,  where  Mr.  Hunt 
tells  how  he  got  qjiick  permission  to  travel  from 
Petrograd  to  Moscow  by  liberal  use  of  bribes.  He 
says: 

Our  compartment  was  meant  for  two  people,  but 
there  were  three  of  us  tucked  in  there — and  one  of 
us  a  rather  beautiful  young  Russian  woman;  the  third 
was  a  Russian  naval  officer.  A  friend  who  talked 
English  had  taken  me'  to  the  station  and  we  had  re- 
marked freely  and  fully  in  our  most  confidential  Eng- 
lish about  both  of  my  traveling  companions.  Later  I 
discovered  that  the  young  lady  talked  perfect  English, 
and  so  in  great  embarrassment  I  carried  on  a  rather 
strained  conversation  with  her.  Of  course  we  talked 
about  what  a  funny-looking  goofer  our  naval  officer, 
who  sat  in  the  corner  reading,  was. 

An  hour  later  I  found  that  this  future  Bolshevik 


TRACK  the  lumbering  Grizzly — follow  the  path  of  the 
Mountain  Goat  —  bring  down  fleet  Big  Horns  in 
Jasper  Park  or  British  Columbia.  For  Moose,  Deer 
and  Bear,  go  to  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec, 
New  Ontario  and  Eastern  Manitoba.  Take  with  you  a 
guide  who  knows  the  woods  and  knows  the  habits  of  the 
animals — practiced  in  the  art  of  "calling" — who  knows  the 
mystery  of  the  still  hunt. 

Hunt    Real    Game    This    Year 

and  track   the   woods   in   their   autumn    glory! 
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admiral  talked  just  about  as  good  English  as  I  did. 
But  it  was  all  right  because  the  two  of  them  spent  most 
of  the  time  after  that  talking  in  Russian  about  me. 

On  his  arrival  in  Moscow  Mr.  Hunt  finds  that  a 
conveyance  taking  him  from  the  station  to  the  hotel 
costs  him  about  $18.  He  finds  the  lot  of  the  iDOurgeoisie 
a  little  better,  and  writes: 

More   Food,   Less   Discontent 

pEOPLE  were  less  hungry  and  less  desperate  here 
*■  than  in  Petrograd.  Food  was  more  plentiful  and 
just  about  half  the  price  and  there  wasn't  that  tense, 
drawn  look  on  the  faces  of  the  passers-by.  The  revolu- 
tion was  more  settled  here ;  there  was  more  bread  and 
consequently  less  discontent.  Petrograd  has  always 
been  the  outpost  of  revolutions  and  the  frontier  of 
protests  within  the  Government  itself  against  its  own 
workings.  She  is  the  foreign  city  of  Russia  and  the 
fires  of  revolution  have  always  been  kindled  here.  She 
has  endless  labor  troubles  and  strikes  and  revolts. 
After  all,  Petrograd  is  only  Petrograd,  while  Moscow 
is  Russia — the  heart  and  soul  of  this  great  hulking 
giant.  Pink  Moscow  I've  called  her  because  she  is  no 
.longer  the  flaming  scarlet  red  she  was  in  those  first 
dramntic  days  of  the  revolution. 

Pink  is  the  color,  too,  of  most  of  the  biggest  men  of 
the  Bolshevik  or  Communist  party  at  this  moment. 
They'd  like  to  be  red  revolutionists,  but  they've  sud- 
denly discovered  they're  living  in  a  very  white  settled 
world  and  their  color  doesn't  match.  So  they're  chang- 
ing; slowly  but  surely  they're  compromising.  They 
want  to  hold  on  to  their  power  and  save  as  much  of 
their  revolution  as  possible,  and  to  do  this  they're  tak- 
ing and  giving.  And  much  of  it  is  going  on  right 
under  their  own  vests;  I  mean  they  are  learning  that 
dreams  have  to  be  squared  with  the  world  and  the  day 
in  order  to  become  even  half  true.  Trotzky's  army  is 
a  good  example  of  what  I'm  getting  at. 

From  a  howling,  undisciplined,  wild  band,  following 
any  leader  or  cause  they  wished,  Trotzky  has  built  up 
an  eflncient  fighting  organization  of  a  million  men.  And 
he's  done  it  simply  by  putting  back  into  practice  the 
very  things  that  had  helped  cause  the  army  to  revolt — 
strict  military  discipline,  capital  punishment,  and  re- 
spect for  authority.  To-day  there  is  no  foolishness  in 
this  Red  army;  a  soldier  is  shot  for  the  slightest  dis- 
obedience. Only  by  this  method  could  an  army  be  built 
up,  so  Trotzky,  the  wild  advocate  of  imperialism  of  the 
workingman,  put  into  force  this  cruel  iron  discipline. 

Songs  of  Work 
'T'O-DAY,  in  some  of  the  factories,  men  are  working 
by  piecework,  which  is  absolutely  at  opposite  poles 
to  the  real  ideals  of  the  Socialists.  Why?  Simply  be- 
cause the  Government  had  to  have  the  w-ork  done,  and 
could  get  it  done  best  by  permitting  the  men  or  groups 
to  labor  on  a  piecework  schedule.  Compromise,  com- 
promise, compromise  in  every  branch  and  phase  of  the 
Government  and  revolution.  Take  the  Foreign  Office 
.  as  an  e.xample: 

"We'll  pay  our  foreign  i^ins;  we'll  let  foreign  capi- 
tal and  investors  come  in;  we'll  guarantee  to  stop  all 
our  propaganda;  we'll  satisfy  the  world  as  to  our 
sincerity  and  honesty." 

This  was  Tchicherine,  Commissaire  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  talking  to  me  in  his  private  office  in  Moscow; 
the  same  Tchicherine  who  a  year  before  had  repudi- 
ated Russia's  foreign  debt  and  promised  to  set  the 
world  on  fire  with  revolution.  Now  he  wanted  recogni- 
tion and  foreign  capital  and  brains  to  help  put  Russia 
to  work  and  save  a  dying  nation.  And  he  wanted  the 
Allies  simply  to  state  their  terms  so  that  his  Govern- 
ment could  meet  them. 

A  few  days  later  I  met  Lenine  for  the  first  time. 
Kolchak  was  galloping  eastward  over  the  plains  to- 
ward the  precious  Volga.  He  hadn't  been  stopped  as 
yet,  and  all  Moscow  was  quivering  with  excitement  and 
fear.  The  Bolshevik  dailies — the  only  anti-Bolshevik 
paper,  the  "Dielo  Narodnoye,"  had  just  been  closed 
after  it^  eighth  issue — were  carrying  great  streamers 
across  their  first  pages  calling  Russia  to  arms  to  save 
the  revolution.  Everywhere  big  factory  meetings  were 
being  held  to  shoot  the  workmen  full  of  anti-Kolchak 
propaganda.  On  this  particular  morning  I  attended 
one  of  these  meetings. 

My  guide  was  a  small,  fiery-eyed,  smiling,  gentle 
revolutionist  named  Tomsk:,  one  of  the  most  pictu- 
resque figures  of  the  whole  country.  They  call  him  the 
Sam  Gompers  of  Russia,  for  he  heads  the  All-Russian 
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Union  of  Industrial  Workers,  boasting 
three  million  and  a  half  members.  He 
had  spent  years  of  his  life  in  prison  and 
the  ravages  of  his  close  confinement  still 
showed. 

This  day  he  took  me  to  the  blackest, 
most  reactionary  factory  in  Moscow, 
where  there  was  deep  hatred  and  fight- 
ing opposition  to  the  Government. 

"What  Can  Kolchak  Bring?" 

TOMSKI  spoke  first,  and  he  had  hard- 
ly begun  when  several  women  be- 
gan crying:  "Where's  the  bread? 
Bread!  That's  what  we  want — bread. 
We  don't  want  any  more  talk;  we  want 
bread!"  It  was  the  desperate  cry  of 
hungry  women  who  liad  to  look  into  the 
eyes  of  hungry  children.  It  was  the 
hardest  cry  in  the  world  to  answer. 

Tomski  started  again,  and  there  were 
more  cries:  "Give  us  bread!  Our  chil- 
dren are  starving!  We  want  bread! 
Bread!  Bread!" 

He  was  patient,  as  only  a  man  who 
has  spent  naif  his  life  in  prison  for  an 
ideal  can  be  patient,  and  soon  he  had  his 
crowd  listening.  But  it  was  a  superior 
crowd,  who  were  tired  to  death  of  prom- 
ises and  wanted  food  and  clothing  and 
the  comforts  of  life.  They  had  lost 
faith  in  their  revolution  that  was  going 
to  bring  them  everything  and  had  ac- 
tually brought  them  so  little.  A  thous- 
and times  silver-tongued  apologists  had 
explained  why  it  had  been  impossible  to 
give  them  these  promised  comforts,  and 
that  soon  they  would  have  them.  And 
yet  they  never  came:  and  they  wanted 
things  to  eat  and  wear  now  and  not 
more  promises. 

So  it  was  that  when  Tomski  finished 
there  was  only  scattered  applause. 
Then  came  a  tall,  gentle  man  named 
N'ovomirsky,  an  anarchist  who  for  four 
years  had  been  Tomski's  cell  mate  at 
Peter  and  Paul  Prison  in  Petrograd. 

Russia's  millions  want  a  change,  but 
if  they  get  it,  and  a  new  Government  is 
set  up,  it  will  have  to  give  them  just  the 
kind  of  rule  they  want  or  it  will  fall. 

And  it  will  have  to  be  a  radical  gov- 
ernment, for  these  people  still  want  to 
adventure  and  are  still  suffering  with 
the  fever  of  unrest.  The  peasant  wants 
the  land,  and  all  of  it,  and  he's  going 
to  keep  revolting  until  he  gets  it;  the 
city  workmen  want  to  have  a  deal  to 
say  about  the  way  their  shops  shall  be 
run  and  the  way  they  must  work,  and 
they're  going  to  keep  on  revolutioniz- 
ing until  they  get  that.  And  the  whole 
great  mass  v/ant  real  liberties  and  a 
real  voice  in  their  state  and  business 
affairs,  and  no  government,  whether  it 
be  Lenine's  or  Kolchak's,  that  fails  to 
give  that  will  last  long. 

Pink  Lcnine 

'I^HAT  wa.s  the  afternoon  I  met  Len- 
-*•  me.  Coming  from  the  factory 
meeting  we  drove  to  a  great  hall  where 
the  workmen's  committees  from  all  the 
Moscow  factories  were  in  special  ses- 
sion to  stir  up  enthusiasm  for  the  anti- 
Kolchak  mobilization. 

There  was  about  an  hour  of  this  can- 
ned oratory  that  no  one  took  seriously, 
and  then  a  door  directly  to  the  rear  of 
the  rostrum  opened  and  Lenine  walked 
quickly  to  tlie  front  of  the  platform  and 
begaii  speaking.  There  was  probably  a 
half  minute  of  hand-clapping,  and  then 
every  one  of  the  several  hundred  pres- 
ent threw  down  his  papers  and  listened 
attentively  to  what  this  first  man  of  the 
Soviet  Republic  had  to  say. 

He  shot  his  words  right  into  the  teeth 
of  his  hearers,  speaking  directly  and 
without  any  attempt  at  oratory.  He 
wore  a  very  ordinary  poorly  fitting  blue 
coat  and  odd  unpressed  trousers,  and 
had  on  a  soft  white  collar.  It  was  his 
eyes  and  a  very  wise  and  friendly 
humorous  smile  that  got  you. 

"//  the  ylllicg  had  put  a  half  million 
soldierK  agaiuM  m«  six  months  ago, 
they'd  have  crushed  us,  but  it's  too  late 
TOW,"  he  was  saying.  "They  can't  malce 
them  fight  us.  Look  what  has  just  hap- 
pened at  Odessa;  the  same  thing  is  hap- 
pening elsewhere.  Kolchak  in  gaining 
this  minute,  hut  it  won't  he  for  long. 
We  are  not  going  to  lose  our  heads  and 
draw  a  single  soldier  from  our  southern 
or  western  fronts.  When  we  have 
cleaned  up  the  Crimea  and  the  south  we 
loill  turn  on  Kolchak  and  drive  him 
hack." 

That  was  the  last  of  April  when  Len- 


ine said  that,  and  Kolchak  was  advanc- 
ing toiXard  the  Volga  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  miles  a  day.  The  world, 
hungry  to  pick  any  white  hope  against 
Red  Russia,  was  betting  big  on  Kolchak. 
The  newspapers  printed  columns  and 
pages  about  how  this  former  admiral 
would  reach  the  Volga  and  press  on  to 
Moscow  and  pull  down  the  Bolsheviki. 
Then  there  came  a  period  of  two  or 
three  weeks  when  there  were  no  ac- 
counts of  new  Kolchak  victories,  and  j 
then  suddenly  the  Paris  statesmen  were 
dumbfounded  at  authentic  news  that  j 
Kolchak  was  being  driven  back  to  his 
Urals. 

The  World's  Toughest  Citizen 

Then  there's  Peters,  who  is  head  of 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  and  used  to 
be  Chief  Death  Warrant  Signer  of  the 
Extraordinary  Commission  for  the 
Suppression  of  Counter-revolution, 
Sabotage,  and  Speculation.  This  fel- 
low Peters  interested  me  tremendously, 
because  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  real 
bad  man  of  the  revolution.  The  first 
time  I  saw  him  was  at  his  very  busy 
office  when  he  was  surrounded  by  a  pack 
of  his  secret-service  henchmen.  Having 
spent  seven  years  in  exile  in  London,  he 
could  talk  just  as  good  English  as  I 
could. 

"Well,  I  guess  the  world  thinks  you 
are  the  toughest  citizen  it's  got,"  I  ven- 
tured when  I  was  introduced  to  him. 
"They  call  you  Peters  the  Killer." 

I  looked  for  him  to  swell  out  his  chest 
and  offer  me  a  Bolshevik  cigarette,  but 
instead  he  smiled  rather  a  sad  smile  and 
answered  me  in  a  very  low,  gentle 
voice:  "Well,  I  guess  it  don't  make  much 
difference  what  they  think  of  me. 
People  don't  understand  the  Russian 
Revolution  at  all.  We've  been  fighting 
with  our  backs  to  the  wall.  Each  of  us 
has  had  to  do  the  job  he's  been  placed 
in.  The  French  Revolution  was  made 
by  individuals — the  Russian  Revolution 
by  the  Communist  party.  Here  we've 
had  strong  party  discipline.  We  do 
what  our  party  orders  us  to  do.  I'm 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  and  I  have  to  do  my  work." 

It  seemed  to  me  he  had  unconsciously 
placed  his  finger  on  their  greatest  weak- 
ness. This  had  been  a  party-led  revo- 
lution.  Party  orders  were  above  hu- 
manity, democracy,  everything.  Fan- 
atic party  loyalty,  the  fetish  of  doc- 
trines and  theories,  the  cold  science  of 
their  political  philosophy,  had  un- 
humanized  many  of  them.  Peters  went 
on:  "To-day  counter-revolutionists  can 
be  sentenced  only  after  an  open  trial 
before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 
Now  the  revolution  is  sufficiently  settled  ; 
down  for  us  to  be  more  tolerant  and  | 
open."  • 

I  asked  Peters  about  the  thousands 
that  it  was  reported  he  had  ordered 
shot.  He  dug  around  in  his  desk  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  finally  dragged  out 
a  sheaf  of  papers. 

"Up  to  the  1st  January  of  this  year 
the  total  number  of  executions  was  4,- 
500,"  he  said  when  he  had  found  the 
one  he  wanted.  "Of  this  total  533  were 
executed  in  Moscow  and  659  in  Petro- 
grad. Most  of  these  were  killed  in  the 
two  tragic  Red  Terror  days  in  Septem- 
ber, after  the  attempted  assassination 
of  Lenine  and  the  killing  of  Uriksky. 
Many  of  those  executed  were  govern- 
ment people  caught  stealing  and  specu- 
lating. We  didn't  want  to  kill  those 
4,500,  but,  after  all,  what's  4,500  when 
you  think  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  have  been  sacrificed  on  Russian 
scaffolds  and  Siberian  prisons  that  this 
spirit  of  revolution  might  be  bred  in 
our  hearts?  The  first  year  after  the 
1P05  revolution  Stolypin,  the  Czar's 
minister,  killed  32,733— yet  the  world 
paints  us  as  the  real  murderers." 

These  are  his  own  figures,  of  course, 
and  they  take  no  account  of  the  de- 
predations and  killing  of  Red  soldier 
bands  in  the  early  days. 

After  all,  it  isn't  the  number  of  execu- 
tions that  count;  it  is  the  cool,  calculat- 
ing philosophy  of  putting  down  all 
counter-revolutions  by  carefully  picked 
execution!!.  That  was  the  philosophy 
of  the  terror  and  of  the  party,  and  it 
was  a  philosophy  of  results  and  not 
one  that  considered  the  fairness  or  jus- 
tice or  humanity  of  the  moment.  Hut 
the  terror,  as  an  overshadowing  brutal 
thing,  is  about  ended  now. 


A  fine  thinj^  about  Postum  is  its  entire  freedom 
from  harmful  ingredients.  Children  may  enjoy 
its  delightful  flavor  along  with  parents. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for 
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Before  15>u||  Move 
into  that  ^  '      '^ 
New 
Home/ 

of  J_ 

YoUrs 

Look  over  the  different  rooms  and  see  what  kind  of  floors  you  have. 

Your  comfort,  and  freedom  from  unnecessary  work,  depend  largely 
upon  the  floors  of  your  home. 

Beaver  Brand 

Hardwood  Hooring 

£!5*1>*'™J'^.J^*"  carpets,  sarea  work  and  is  easy  to  lay.  every  piece  being  tongtied 
KM  gromea.  You  can  lay  it  swirself  if  you  want  to,  or  if  you  prefer,  you  can  arrange 
to    have   it    laid    for   you, 

'•BE.WTJR  BRAND"  Pimishes  and  Floor  Wax  will  compaete  the  installation  of  a 
liighKilass  and  bcauliftil  floor  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Write  to  our  Service  Department  as  .soon  as  your  plans  are  com- 
plete, grivinR  the  size  of  floor  space  to  be  covered. 

The  Seaman-Kent  Co.  limited 

263  Wallace  Ave. .Toronto  . 

Monii-cat  BvancK ,  2880  Hutchinson  5t:„Montreal  .Que. 
Wcslem  Agents, T.R,Punn  lumber  Co.,Winmpcg;,Man. 


Can  you  eat 
What  you  fancy? 


You  fancy  "pippin"-fruit,  rich  pastry 
or — well  anything.  Sometimes  past 
experience  tells  you  that  your  favour- 
ite dish  disagrees — disorganizes  the 
action  of  vital  functions. 
There's  a  happy  band  of  people  who 
eat  just  what  they  fancy — on  whom 
dietetic  changes  have  no  effect.  They 
tone-up  their  system,  occasionally — 
just  when  necesasry — help  nature  in 
a  pleasant,  gentle  way  to  fulfill  its 
duties.  Their  habits  are  regular,  their 
system  functions  consistently,  always. 
This  happy  band  use  Kkovah  Health 
Salts — the  pleasant,  refreshing  drink 
that  will  make  you  fit  now,  and  keep 
you  fit  always. 
Join  them  lo-day.  _ 


In  tins 
Makes  You  Fit---Keeps  You  Fit  of  all  grocers  and  slores 

SUTCLIFFE  &  BINGHAM,  Ltd.,  Manchester 
81   Peter  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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The  Kodak  Album 

There's  joy  in  every  page  of  the  school  girl's 
Kodak  book. 

There's  a  hint  of  good  times  in  every  tiny  print 
and  between  its  covers  is  the  pictured  story  of  happy 
years  and  enduring  friendships — a  story  that  means 
fun  in  the  making,  and  afterward  the  still  greater  joy 
of  living  over  again  those  happy,  care-free  days. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited 


Kodak  Cataloii  free  at  your 
Dea/er's  or  by  mail. 


Toronto,  Canada 
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le'Ti^^- 


Your  natural  desire  for  style 
and  dependable  quality  may  be 
amply  satisfied  if  you  remem- 
ber to  buy  by  name.  Style  then 
is  not  extravagance.  but 
economy. 

Shown  in  many  shapes  and 
shades  at  stores  that  take  a 
pride  in  sellins^  rig'ht  merchan- 
dise   at    right    prices. 

A  WOLTHAUSEN   HAT 

Made  in  Brockville,  Canada 
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How  Long  Will  You    Live? 


Insurance  Statistics  Disclose  Some 
Interesting  Information 

L^.  F.  DRYDEN,  President  of  the  Pru- 
*■  dential  Insurance  Co.,  of  America, 
in  the  American  Magazine,  writes  en- 
tertainingly of  man's  chances  to  foil 
the  Grim  Reaper.  Which  will  live  long- 
er, a  rich  man  or  a  poor  man?  What 
are  the  chances  of  a  distiller  enjoying  a 
long  life?  A  farmer?  A  clergyman? 
These,  and  other  features  are  discussed : 

A  few  years  ago  some  figures  were 
compiled  for  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  which  read  about  like  this : 

Out  of  100  average  healthy  men  25 
years  of  age  04  reach  the  age  of  65.  Of 
these: 

1  will  be  rich. 

4  will  be  well-to-do. 

5  will  be  earning  their  own  living. 

54  will  be  dependent  upon  friends  or 
charity. 

Similar  statistics  have  been  gathered 
to  show  that  of  the  men  who  have  saved 
money  between  thirty-five  and  forty 
years  of  age,  a  majority  will  have  lost 
it,  and  have  nothing  but  their  insurance 
by  the  time  they  are  si.xty-five. 

General  statements  of  this  sort  are 
di.Ticult  to  establish,  and  our  friends  are 
not  competent  either  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove them.  But  every  day  brings  evi- 
dence that  the  only  certain  thing  in  life 
is  that  life  itself  is  uncertain.  The  men 
who  say  to  themselves  in  their  thirties, 
"At  fifty  I  will  have  so  much,  and  I 
will  then  rttire,"  are  generally  to  be 
found  still  hard  at  work  at  fifty.  And  if 
they  do  retire  their  existence  is  often 
far  from  pleasant.  They  have  nothing 
then  to  occupy  their  minds  but  the  worry 
less  they  should  lose  their  money — and 
very  frequently,  indeed,  they  do  lose  it. 

When  one  starts  through  human  sta- 
tistics he  is  impressed  at  once  with  the 
fact  that  all  the  truths  in  the  world  are 
old  truths;  and  that  modern  statistical 
methods  do  little  more  than  prove  to  us 
scientifically  the  things  that  the  instinct 
of  the  race  has  made  pretty  clear  from 
the  begining. 

Several  thousand  years  ago,  for  in- 
stance, men  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
six  days  of  work  a  week  are  bettsr  than 
seven;  and  Moses  wrote  a  command- 
ment to  that  effect  in  the  Book  of  Exo- 
dusdus.  In  each  generation  there  are 
some  ambitious  men  who  seek  to  disprove 
that  ancient  truth.  They  think  that  if 
they  can  crowd  an  extra  day's  work  into 
each  week  they  will  make  that  milch 
more  progress  than  their  fellows.  Our 
records  imply  unquestionably  that  they 
are  wrong.  The  man  who  devotes  his 
Sundays  to  rest  and  wholesome  recrea- 
tion, and  a  complete  change  from  the 
duties  of  the  week,  not  only  lives  longer 
and  enjoys  better  health,  but  in  the  long 
run  he  will  accomplish  more  and  better 
work. 

A  number  of  authorities  have  under- 
taken to  adduce  scientific  evidence  on 
this  point.  A  year  or  two  ago  Dr.  E. 
f;.  Martin,  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  selected  a  group  of  medical 
students,  and  by  testing  their  reaction 
time  by  moans  of  electric  currents 
gathered  some  very  interesting  facts. 
The  tests  were  continued  for  a  period 
of  eight  weeks,  and  they  showed  that 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  men  was,  in 
every  instance,  most  acute  on  Monday, 
and  that  it  sunk  steadily  from  day  to 
day,  reaching  its  lowest  point  on  Satur- 
<lay. 

'The  results  show,"  said  Doctor  Mar- 
tin, "that  the  repose  of  a  single  night 
following  a  day  of  toil  does  not  afford 
complete  restoration  of  the  impaired 
nervous  tissues;  and,  furthermore,  that 
the  longer  period  furnished  by  the  Sun- 
day recess  gives,  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, the  longer  time  needed  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  accumulated  fatigue  pro- 
ducts and  the  recovery  of  efficiency.  .  .  . 
The  man  who  carries  hin  work  home 
with  him  and  dwells  on  it  in  the  time 
devoted  ostensibly  to  rest  is  defeating 
the  very  purpose  he  seeks — increased 
I  ffiriency." 

When   the   war   broke   out,    England 


was  faced  by  the  necessity  of  increasing 
h-rr  factory  output.  Her  very  existence 
depended  upon  it,  and  it  was  assumed 
that  the  emergency  could  only  be  met 
by  longer  hours  and  by  Sunday  work. 
After  a  time,  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  matter,  and  it  was  proved  again, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  Sunday  work  does 
not  pay.  The'  work  done  on  the  seventh 
day  was  the  poorest  work  of  all;  and  as 
week  after  week  went  by  without  the 
usual  period  of  rest  the  men  complained 
of  being  "fed  up,"  and  the  production 
fell  steadily.  Sunday  work  was  dis- 
continued  as   scientifically   unsound. 

The  same  English  commission  discov- 
ered clearly  that  night  work  and 
work  before  breakfast  are  also  ineffi- 
cient. The  commission  did  not  under- 
take to  deteririne  what  is  the  ideal 
length  of  a  working  day;  but  its  inves- 
tigations did  bring  out  that  ten  hours 
are  better  than  twelve  and  eight,  on  the 
whole,  than  ten.  The  records  of  the 
life  insurance  companies  are  apparently 
all  in  favor  of  the  man  who  works  hard 
for  a  few  hours,  and  allows  nothing  to 
interfere  with  the  important  business 
of  enjoying  himself,  with  his  family, 
in  the  evenings  and  on  Sundays  and 
holidays. 

T'ne  popular  notion,  of  course,  is  that 
modern  men  work  themselves  into  early 
graves,  leaving  their  wives  to  enjoy  the 
fortunes  that  their  overwork  has  accu- 
mulated. The  statistician  would  want 
more  facts  before  expressing  himself  on 
this  point,  however.  Whether  modern 
life  is  harder  on  men  than  women, 
whether  the  well-to-do  woman  is  pecu- 
liarly protected  and  spared,  and  so 
comes  into  old  age  with  a  greater  fund 
ot  resistance,  or  whether  a  man  who  has 
been  active  finds  it  harder  to  adapt  him- 
self to  the  semi-leisure  of  old  age,  all 
these  are  points  on  which  the  statistics 
of  the  future  will  doubtless  shed  more 
light.  The  whole  science  of  vital  statis- 
tics is  very  new;  only  in  the  last  few 
years  have  our  tables  given  us  a  fairly 
solid  basis  for  generalization.  And  we 
are  safer  now  to  state  the  facts,  and  to 
allow  each  reader  to  test  them  by  his 
own  observation  and  draw  his  own  con- 
clusion. 

Clergymen  and  farmers  are  popular- 
ly supposed  to  lead  as  moral  and  as 
viholesome  lives  as  any  two  classes  in 
the  population;  and  the  records  of  in- 
surance companies — as  might  be  expect- 
ed— show  that  they  represent  apparent- 
ly the  best  risks.  About  the  worst  risks, 
of  course,  are  makers  of  high  explosives, 
aviators,  submarine  workers,  and  those 
who  are  exposed  to  the  constant  irrita- 
tion and  infection  of  injurious  dust. 

But,  side  by  side  with  those  whose  oc- 
cupations involve  physical  danger  come 
saloon-keepers,  who  have  an  extra  mor- 
tality of  seventy  per  cent.,  as  shown  by 
extensive  investigation  conducted  joint- 
ly by  the  Actuarial  Society  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Association  of  Life  Insur- 
ance Medical  Directors.  The  investiga- 
tion further  showed  that  hotel  pro- 
prietors, who  tend  bar  only  occasional- 
ly, but  who  take  frequent  drinks,  short- 
en their  lives  on  an  average  six  years 
by  that  fact.  Even  the  proprietors  of 
wholesale  liquor  houses  die  before  their 
time;  and,  indeed,  among  all  the  four- 
teen classes  of  individuals  connected  in 
any  way  with  the  liquor  busciness,  the 
only  class  which  was  found  not  to  have 
an  excessive  mortality  was  that  of  pro- 
prietors of  distilleries. 

The  same  searching  investigation — 
which  was  based  upon  an  examina- 
tion of  the  life  records  of  more  than 
two  million  policy  holders  in  forty-three 
companies — dealt  a  hard  blow  to  the 
popular  notion  that  the  sowing  of  wild 
oats  is  innocuous,  provided  a  man  re- 
pents and  reforms  in  his  youth.  The 
wages  of  sin  is  always  death;  and  even 
though  a  sin  be  long  since  forgotten,  it 
is  likely  to  have  its  wage  finally,  in  a 
shortened  period  of  activity,  and  an 
earlier  end.  Che  records  proved  clearly 
that  decency  and  tcinperance  pay;  that 
the  total  abstainer  outlives  the  occa- 
sional drinker;  and  that  the  man  who 
has  been  a  steady  drinker  in  hi.<»  earlier 
days,  even  though  he  reforms,  has  al- 
most certainly  shortened  his  life. 


End  That  Film 

On  Your  Teeth 


All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Denial  Author  Hies 


You  Must  If  You  Save  Them 

THE  tooth  brush  alone  may  remove  food  debris, 
but  it  does  not  end  the  film.  Night  and  day, 
between  the  teeth  and  elsewhere,  that  film  does 
constant  damage.  Most  tooth  troubles  are  now 
known  to  be  caused  by  it. 

It  is  that  slimy  film  which  you  feel  with  your 
tongue.  It  clings  to  the  teeth  and  gets  into  crevices. 
The  ordinary  tooth  paste  does  not  dissolve  it.  That 
is  why  millions  of  well-brushed  teeth  discolor  and 
decay. 

That  film  is  what  discolors — not  the  teeth.  It  is 
the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  con- 
tact with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They,  with  tartar, 
are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea.  So,  despite  the 
tooth  brush,  all  these  troubles  have  been  constantly 
increasing. 

Now  dental  science,  after  years  of  search,  has 
found  a  way  to  combat  film.  It  is  embodied  for  daily 
use  in  a  dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  It  penetrates 
wherever  the  film  goes.  It  lingers  between  the  teeth. 
When  you  use  it,  it  attacks  the  film  eflJiciently.  We 
ask  you  to  prove  this  by  a  ten-day  test,  to  be  made  at 
our  expense. 

See  How  Teeth  Whiten 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube  and  use  like 
any  tooth  paste.  Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  slimy  film.  See  how 
teeth  whiten  as  the  fixed  film  disappears.  You  will 
realize  then  what  a  revolution  has  developed  in  teeth 
cleaning  methods. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  digestant  of 
albumin.  The  film  is  albuminous  matter.  The  object 
of  Pepsodent  is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to  constantly 
combat  it. 

Pepsin  was  not  used  before  because  it  must  be 
activated.  The  usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to  the 
teeth.  But  science  has  discovered  a  harmless  acti- 
vating method.  Because  of  patents  it  is  used  in 
Pepsodent  alone.  This  method  is  doing  for  millions 
of  teeth  what  was  never  done  before. 

Four  years  of  clinical  and  laboratory  tests  have 
proved  the  results  beyond  que.stion.  Leading  den- 
tists all  over  America  now  urge  its  daily  use.  You 
are  bound  to  adopt  it  when  you  know  it,  for  your 
children  and  yourself.  Cut  out  this  coupon — now, 
before  you  forget  it — and  see  what  it  means  to  you. 
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Mohammedanism  To-Day 


What  Effect    Will   Prophet's   Fol- 
lowers Have  on  World'x  Peace 

The  King  of  England  is  the  greatest 
Moslem  ruler  on  earth,  as  the  British 
Empire  contains  more  than  100,000,000 
Mohammedans.  Lothrop  Stoddard,  in 
World's  Work,  points  to  this  fact  as  a 
reason  why  the  British  may  not  wish  to 
dismember  the  Turkish  Empire  as  com- 
pletely as  is  generally  expected.  Pro- 
tests from  India,  particularly,  may  be 
anticipated — in  fact,  have  been  made — 
says  Mr.  Stoddard.     He  adds: 


A  hundred  years  ago,  to  be  sure,  the 
state  of  Islam  .seemed  a  pretty  hopeless 
one.  Yet,  at  that  very  moment,  a  voice 
was  crying  from  out  the  vast  Arabian 
desert,  the  cradle  of  Islam,  calling  the 
Faithful  to  better  things.  This  puritan 
reformer  was  the  celebrated  Abdel- 
Wahab,  and  his  followers,  known  as 
"Wahabies,"  spread  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Mohammedan  world. 
Thus  began  the  movement  known  as  the 
Mohammedan  Revival.  With  many  vicis- 
situdes, it  haa  persisted  ever  since,  and 
was  never  more  active  than  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  It  has  assumed  a  multitude  of 
forms  and  is  as  much  political  as  reli- 
gious  in   character.     Its   political   aims 


are  summed  up  in  the  term  "Pan-Islam- 
ism" — the  re-union  of  all  the  Faithful 
in  a  restored  Caliphate  under  the  lead- 
ership of  a  true  "Khalifa"  or  "Succes- 
sor" of  Mahomet,  the  "Shadow  of  God 
on  Earth."  Since  Islam  was  in  its  in- 
ception an  aggressive,  proselytizing  re- 
ligion, spreading  its  gospel  by  the 
sword,  Pan-Islamism  has  always  struck 
a  warlike  note,  and  this  warlike  ten- 
dency has  been  inflamed  by  an  external 
factor  —  Christendom's  aggression 

against  the  realm  of  Islam.  For  dur- 
ing the  very  century  that  Islam  was 
gathering  itself  together  and  renew- 
ing its  vitality,  the  Christian  Powers 
were  pressing  upon  Islam  with  a  vio- 
lence unknown  since  the  Crusades.  One 
by  one  the  Moslem  States  fell  under 
Christian  rule,  till  in  1914  only  the  Tur- 
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kish  Empire  and  remote,  mountain-girt 
Afghanistan  retained  genuine  indepen- 
dence. The  rest  of  the  Moslem  world 
had  been  partitioned  between  Europe's 
far-flung  colonial  empires. 

Thanks  to  Europe's  superiority  in 
arms,  the  partitioning  of  the  Moslem 
world  was  effected  with  comparatively 
little  fighting.  The  Moslems,  however, 
realized  their  plight,  and  their  hearts 
were  full"  of  bitterness.  Everywhere  the 
hope  of  vengeance  and  freedom  played, 
mirage-like,  before  their  imagination, 
when,  on  some  great  day,  Islam  should 
rise  in  the  legendary  "Jihadd"  or  "Holy 
War"  and  should  sweep  the  arrogant 
Infidels  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Well,  the  Great  War  broke  out  in 
1914,  just  as  many  keen-sighted  Mos- 
lems had  long  foreseen,  it  having  been  a 
common  prophecy  in  Islam  that  the  In- 
fidel robbers  would  one  day  quarrel  over 
their  booty  and  start  cutting  each  oth- 
er's throats.  At  first  blush  it  might 
have  seemed  that  the  moment  for  the 
Jihadd  had  come.  And  the  opportunity 
was  soon  offered.  Toward  the  close  of 
1914,  Turkey  entered  the  European  con- 
flict and  solemnlj'  declared  the  "Holy 
War"  upon  Russia,  France,  and  Bri- 
tain, the  three  chief  partitioners  of  Is- 
lamic lands.  And  yet — the  Holy  War 
did  not  "come  off."  A  certain  tremor, 
to  be  sure,  was  everywhere  felt,  and  a 
few  benighted  mountaineers  or  desert 
tribesmen  rose  here  and  there  at  the 
Khalifa's  call.  But,  outside  the  Turkish 
frontiers,  there  was  no  general  re- 
sponse, and  even  here  real  enthusiasm 
was  confined  to  the  true  Turks  or 
"Osmanli,"  the  Arabs  showing  a  tepid 
zeal,  later  transformed  into  hostility  and 
open  insurrection  in  alliance  with  Tur- 
key's  Infidel   enemi.es. 

Why  this  fiasco?  In  part,  no  doubt, 
it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  this  particu- 
lar "Holy  War"  was  declared  by  a  gov- 
erning group  of  free-thinking  "Young 
Turks"  for  the  benefit  of  German  In- 
fidels— scarcely  a  call  to  inflame  the 
fanaticism  of  pious  True  Believers.  In 
part,  also,  it  was  due  to  the  strong  mili- 
tary hold  maintained  by  Britain,  France 
and  Russia,  making  rebellion  an  almost 
hopeless  undertaking.  Even  Moslem 
zealots  want  a  "run  for  their  money" 
before  gaining  Paradise  through  death 
in  battle  for  the  Faith. 

But  there  was  another  reason  for  the 
Holy  War  fiasco  which,  though  seldom 
mentioned,  probably  had  a  more  funda- 
mental influence  than  any  of  the  others. 
This  was  the  dissolving  effect  of  the 
growing  spirit  of  Asiatic  nationalism 
upon  Islamic  unity.  Within  the  last 
few  decades  the  nationalistic  philosophy 
which  transformed  Europe  has  passed 
over  into  Asia.  The  "Young  Turk"  and 
"Young  Egyptian"  movements,  the 
Nationalist"  stirrings  in  Persia  and  In- 
dia, and  the  Chinese  Revolution,  are  all 
unmistakable  signs  that  Asia  is  in  the 
throes  of  national  self -consciousness. 
This  means  a  radical  shift  in  political 
values.  Hitherto  Asiatics  have  united 
or  divided  mainly  along  lines  of  religion. 
So  it  was  with  Europeans  many  cen- 
turies ago.  But  just  as  the  gospel  of 
nationality  which  came  to  Europe  with 
the  Renaissance  and  Reformation  dis- 
rupted the  Catholic  unity  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  made  Crusades  impossible,  so 
that  same  gospel  has  been  relaxing  the 
bonds  of  Islamic  solidarity,  transform- 
ing the  True  Believers  into  patriots  first 
and  Moslems  afterward,  and  rendering 
a  real  Jihadd  improbable  if  no  nation- 
alistic issues  are  involved. 

Beginning  with  the  Ottoman  Empire 
the  two-fold  reaction  of  the  Islamic 
world  can  be  strikingly  seen.  I  have  al- 
ready explained  the  interest  felt  for 
Turkey  throughout  Islam,  both  as  the 
one  independent  Mohammedan  Power 
of  importance  and  as  the  seat  of  the 
Caliphate.  Now  the  Ottoman  Empire 
contains  two  Mohammedan  peoples — 
Turks  and  Arabs;  the  Turks  occupying 
the  western  part,  including  Constan- 
tinople, Asia  Minor,  and  the  Armenian 
Highlands;  the  Arabs  the  eastern  part 
beyond  the  dividing  wall  of  the  Taurus 
Mountains,  including  Syria,  Mesopota- 
mia, and  the  Arabian  Peninsula  itself. 
The  Turks  and  Arabs  have  never  got- 
ten on  well  together.  Their  racial  tem- 
peraments are  too  incompatible.  In 
former   times   their      common     Islamic 
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faith  and  their  common  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  the  Infidel  kept  them  united 
itgainst  Christian  aggression,  whatever 
the  state  of  their  domestic  relations. 
But,  for  the  last  generation,  the  new 
nationalist  leaven  has  been  disrupting 
the  religious  tie.  Long  before  the  late 
war  the  Arab  half  of  the  Empire  was 
seething  jvith  an  Arab  nationalist  move- 
rrent  looking  to  emancipation  from 
Turkish  rule  and  the  founding  of  a 
great  Arab  Empire.  This  explains  the 
revolt  of  Arabia  in  1916  under  that  ven- 
erated religious  leader  the  Shereef  of 
Mecca,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  ally  him- 
self with  the  Christian  enemy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Turks  have  been  de- 
veloping a  nationalism  of  their  own. 
This  is  the  famous  "Pan-Turanian" 
movement  of  which  so  much  was  heard 
during  the  war,  and  which  had  as  its 
goal  the  political  amalgamation  of  all 
the  scattered  branches  of  the  Turco- 
Tartar  race     in  Asia  Minor,     the  Cau- 

•asus,  Persia,  South  Russia,  and  Cen- 
tral Asia.  Thus,  when  the  Ottoman 
Empire  entered  the  Great  War  in  1914, 

ts  Moslem  element  were  thinking  in 
terms  of  nationalism  even  more  than  of 
religion,  and  since  these  nationalisms 
conflicted,  they  cause  first  disunion  and 
then  disruption,  to  the  Empire's  un- 
doing. 

Now  all  this  is  perfectly  well  known 
to  Moslems  everywhere.  Therefore  the 
Islamic  world  would  offer  no  religious 
ibjections  to  a  division  of  the  Ottoman 
!^mpire  into  a  Turkish  and  an  Arab 
state.  It  would  also  probably  not  ob- 
ject to  a  transference  of  the  Caliphate 
or  spiritual  headship  of  Islam  from  the 
Turkish  Sultans  to  Arabia,  provided 
this  were  done  by  Islam  itself  and  not 
as  the  result  of  a  European  intrigue, 
which  would  vitiate  the  transfer  in  the 
3yes  of  devout  Mohammedans.  But  the 
plans  broached  at  the  Versailles  Peace 
Conference  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  certainly  do  raise  bit- 
ter Moslem  protests  on  both  religious 
and  nationalistic  grounds.  These  pro- 
tests are  so  numerous  they  they  must 
be  analyzed  in  detail. 

The  proposed  erection  of  Constantin- 
ople into  a  neutralized  state  under^the 
authority  of  the  Christian  Great  Pow- 
ers is  most  distasteful  to  Islam.  While 
Constantinople  is  not  a  Moslem  "Holy 
City"  in  the  sense  of  Mecca  and  Jerusa- 
'em,  it  is  yet  held  in  deep  veneration  by 
■\\\  True  Believers.  Under  Moslem  rule 
-ince  its  capture  by  the  Turks  in  1453, 
Constantinople,  or  "Stamboul,"  to  give 
t  its  Moslem  name,  has  been  both  the 
capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the 
temporal  centre  of  the  Mohammedan 
world,  the  seat  of  the  Caliphate,  thus 
occupying  in  Islam  a  position  analogous 
to  that  held  by  Rome  in  Western  Chris- 
tendom. It  is  easy  to  see  how  Moslems 
will  regard  the  passing  of  their  Rome 
under  Christian  sway.  Besides  these 
religious  objections,  there  is  also  the 
nationalistic  dislike  felt  by  Ottoman 
Turks  and  the  other  members  of  the 
"Pan-Turanian"  hioc  at  the  loss  of  the 
historic  seat  of  T  ;rkish  power  and 
glory.  The  lurkt'  definite  expulsion 
from  Europe  will  b>  a  blow  not  easily 
borne.  The  effect  of  Islamic  protests  is 
already  seen  in  English  proposals  to 
leave  the  Turi\:sh  Sultans  some  show  of 
authority  In  Constantinople. 

European  proposals  for  the  settle- 
ment of  Asia  Minor  have  likewise  rous- 
ed loud  protests  in  Islam.  Asia  Minor 
is  a  huge  peninsula  jutting  out  from 
the  continental  mass  of  Asia  toward 
Europe,  from  which  it  is  separated  only 
by  the  narrow  straits  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  Dardanelles.  Its  interior  is  a  high 
plateau  ringed  about  by  mountains 
which  slope  sharply  down  into  the  seas 
which  wash  it  on  three  sides  and  rise 
on  the  east  into  the  Taurus  mountain- 
wall.  Asia  Minor  is  the  true  homeland 
if  the  Turks.  Of  its  11,000,000  inhabi- 
tants more  than  8,000,000  are  Turks, 
v.ho  constitutt  virtually  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  interior.  Along  the  sea- 
fna!<ts,  however,  especially  along  the 
western  or  i^Ogean  sea-front,  runs  a  rib- 
bon of  Greek  Christian  population,  to- 
talling about  2,000,000.  Again,  in  the 
Taurus  regions  of  the  extreme  east  are 
a  certain  number  of  Armenians,  prob- 
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ably  numbering  more  than  500,000  be- 
fore the  massacres  of  the  late  war. 

The  plans  elaborated  at  Versailles  for 
the  settlement  of  Asia  Minor  contem- 
plate a  practically  complete  partition  of 
the  peninsula  between  various  Euro- 
pean nations.  Greece  receiving  most  of 
the  jEgean  region,  Italy  the  southern 
coast  districts,  the  projected  protected 
state  of  Armenia  being  assigned  some 
of  the  Taurus  region.  The  utmost  that 
would  remain  to  the  Turks  would  there- 
fore be  the  semi-desert  interior  plateau, 
and  even  here  European  control  and 
"spheres  of  influence"  would  render  the 
Turkish  state  a  mere  shadow.  Thus 
Islam  is  faced  with  the  prospect  of  see- 
ing a  great,  independent  Moslem  region 
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pass  under  Christian  control,  while  the 
Turks  are  threatened  with  nothing 
short  of  national  death. 

The  Versailles  Conference  plans  to 
erect  an  Armenian  state  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Great  Powers.  This  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Armenians'  age-long 
dream  of  freedom  and  has  the  enthus- 
iastic assent  of  Christendom.  It  does 
not,  howevei-,  please  Islam.  To  Mos- 
lems, this  is  a  Moslem  land.  For  many 
centuries  it  has  been  under  Moslem  rule, 
and  more  than  half  the  population  is  Mo- 
hammedan. To  Moslems,  the  creation 
of  an  Armenian  state  will  be  yet  anoth- 
er slice  cut  from  the  living  body  of  Is- 
lam, the  subjecting  of  yet  another  Mos- 
lem population  to  Infidel  sway. 


Fascinating  Queen  Marie 


Roumanian  Queen  Did  Wonderful 
Work  During  the  War 


Tj^OR  many  reasons,  but  particularly 
because  she  is  a  wonderful  woman, 
this  sketch  of  Queen  Marie  of  Rumania 
is  of  interest.  The  Queen  is  also  men- 
tioned in  this  issue  in  the  article  on 
page  13,  about  "Klondyke"  Boyle. 

Should  Queen  Marie  of  Rumania  de- 
cide to  leave  her  three  daughters  at 
home  when  she  pays  her  promised  visit 
to  the  United  States,  the  Americans, 
;^red:cts  the  Paris  Gaulois,  will  lose 
much  of  the  spectacular  quality  of  the 
whole  international  affair,  says  Current 
Opinion.  The  Queen  herself,  despite 
the  fact  that  she  has  passed  the  fourth 
decade  of  her  life,  is  deemed  an  extra- 
ordinary instance  of  autmnal  loveliness. 
An  effort  to  convey  an  accurate  impres- 
sion of  the  beauty  of  Queen  Marie  of 
Rumania  was  made  recently  by  that  ex- 
pert on  such  subjects,  M.  Louis  Barthou, 
who  was  Premier  at  Paris  not  so  long 
ago  and  is  a  high  authority  on  esthetics. 
He  dwelt,  in  the  Reinie  hebdomadaire, 
upon  the  grace  of  her  smile,  the  caress 
of  her  voice,  the  seduction  of  her  wit 
and  the  steady  luminosity  of  her  in- 
telligence, all  gleaming  through  fea- 
tures to  which  no  photograph  can  do 
justice.  Her  beauty  is  a  combination 
of  spirituality  of  expression,  dignity 
without  coldness,  an  absence  from  the 
face  of  the  classical  regularity  which 
results  in  that  coldness  known  as 
"statuesque."  The  net  impression  is 
one  of  softness. 

When,  still  a  slender  sapling  of  a  girl. 


she  left  her  native  isles  as  the  bride  of 
the  heir  to  the  Rumanian   throne,  her 
heart  was  won  and  her  spirit  Latinized 
by  the  dances,  the  songs  and  the  cos- 
tumes of  a   peasantry   still   leading   in 
Moldavia  the  bucolic  existence  described 
by  Virgil.     It  soon  became  a  delight  to 
the    princess    from    Great    Britain,    a 
favorite  recreation,  to  don  the  peasant 
costume  of  the  Rumanians  and  to  lead 
the   dance   and   the   song   in   the    leafy 
bower,  to  row  out  over  the  waters  of  a 
placid  stream  under  the  moOn  in  celebra- 
tion with  a  whole  village  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  a  rustic  saint.     In  no  long  time 
this  royal  lady  had  established  her  fame 
as  the  most  graceful  dancer  in  the  king- 
dom,  the   most   finished   leader   of  the 
rolling  choruses  that  accompany  these 
festivals.       She    became    just    such    a 
poetical  character  as  the  French  public 
associates  with  its  ideas  of  a  heroine  in 
opera,  smiling,  caroling,  dancing  in  the 
vivid  colors  of  a  costume  more  Oriental 
than   European,  playing  a  musical   in- 
strument   compounded    of    the    kettle- 
drum, the  chimes  and  the  violin,  carry- 
ing wreaths  woven  of  brilliant  flowers, 
heading  processions   to  shrines,   stimu- 
lating with  her  own  bright  and   frolic 
spirit  the  national  mood  of  joy  and  life. 
Lest  it  be  suspected  that  life  is  one 
long  laugh  to  the  lady,  the  Paris  Gau- 
lois dwells  upon  her  pious  pilgrimages 
to  those  beautiful  regions  of  Rumania 
wherein,    on    lofty    crags    or   amid    the 
recesses  of  deep  forests,  are  established 
great    monasteries    that    link    our    day 
with   the   medieval   period.      Marie   de- 
lighted in  long  sojourns  at  these  con- 
vents, steeping  her  spirit  in  the  brood- 
ing silences  of  corridor  and  cell,  wear- 
ing only  the  drab  garb  of  the  penitent, 
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reciting  her  prayers  in  the  black  mid- 
night before  an  altar  on  which  gleamed 
a  solitary  taper,  while  bats  wheeled 
and  a  bell  tolled  slowly. 

When  the  war  had  cast  the  gloom  of 
its  tragedy  over  the  idyllic  life  she  had 
led  hitherto  the  royal  lady  told  her  in- 
timates, as  quoted  in  the  French  daily: 
"You  have  seen  only  my  smile  of  happi- 
ness  as  yet.     You  will   henceforth   see 
me    serene    and    firm    in    misfortune." 
The  wonderful  Byzantine  palaces  deco- 
rated by  great  artists  under  her  super- 
vision became  hospitals  filled  with  the 
beds  of  the  wounded  whom  she  nursed. 
She  wore  the  garb  of  the  nuns,  spent 
long  hour.s  beside   the  operating  table, 
revealed    a    physical    endurance    which 
surprised  only  those  who  do  not  know 
what  wonderful  physical  health  she  has 
always  enjoyed.     When  to  the  horrors 
of  war  were  added  the  peril  of  typhoid, 
of   small-pox    and   the    plague.    Queen 
Marie    did    not    leave    her    post.      She 
did   not   shrink   from   rendering   assist- 
ance at  amputations.     She  made  beds, 
held  bottles,    poured    broth    down    the 
throats  of  helpless  men  and  rubbed  the 
chilled  feet  of  common  soldiers  threat- 
ened with  loss  of  circulation  at  a  criti- 
cal moment. 

In  the  crisis  of  the  war,  when  the 
Rumanians  seemed  to  have  lost  all,  her 
youngest  son  perished.  He  had  to  be 
buried  in  haste,  for  the  enemy  was 
marching  on  the  capital,  but  the  Queen 
walked  with  the  mobs  of  ragged  men 
and  women  on  their  way  to  Jassy,  some- 
times carrying  a  babe,  which  an  ex- 
hausted mother  could  no  longer  bear  on 
her  shoulders.  To  make  matters  worse, 
the    Russian    regiments    guarding    the 
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royal   progress   were   suspected   of   dis- 
affection.    They  soon  got  out  of  hand. 
owing   to   the   ineptitude   of   a   French 
staff  which  had  never  studied  the  pecu- 
liarities   of    peasant    character    in    the 
south    of    Europe.      The    Queen   under- 
took to  make  them  a  speech  in  their  own 
dialect,  which  she  understands  perfect- 
ly.    Before  she  had  said  a  dozen  words 
a  young  Transylvanian  peasant  explain- 
ed to  the  crowd  that  she  was  the  nurse 
to  whom  he  owed  his  life  at  the  hospital. 
The    poetical    touch    caught    the    fancy 
of  the  soldiers,  who  broke  out  into  cheers 
and  offered  to  act  as  her  bodyguard  the 
rest  of  the  way  to  Jassy.     She  was  so 
shocked    by   the    accounts   she   received 
from  the  men  regarding  the  lack  of  the 
most     primitive     provisions     for     their 
comfort   that   she    loudly   declared    her 
perfect  sympathy.     "I   am   with   you!" 
she   cried.     "We   are   all    mutinous   to- 
gether."   General  Berthelot,  the  French 
commander    on    the    spot,    was    dumb- 
founded,   and   the    insubordination    had 
to   be  overlooked    unless   the   lady  her- 
self were  to  be  disciplined  or  shot  with 
the  rest  for  a  serious  technical  offense. 
Closely  as  she  had  identified  herself 
with  the  manners,  the   habits  and   the 
garb    of    her    peasant    people,    Queen 
Marie  of  Rumania  is  in  western  Europe 
a  woman  of  fashion,  a  patroness  of  the 
arts  and  intensely  modern.     She  is  fond 
of  smart  private  parties  to  which  she 
can  go  incognito  in  a  beautiful   after- 
noon frock.     She  is  to  the  Figaro  by  all 
odds  the  most  elegant  royalty  who  has 
emerged  anywhere  in  European  society 
since  the  great  Victorian  triumphs  of 
Alexandra   when   she  was   Princess  of 
Wales. 


A   League  of  Churches  Next 


Competitive  Effort   a   Waste,   Says 
Greek  Patriarch 


/GREGORY  Mason,  a  distinguished 
New  York  journalist,  recently  in- 
terviewed on  behalf  of  his  paper,  the 
New  York  Outlook,  the  Patriarch  of  the 
Greek  Church.     He  writes: 

"There  is  just  as  mush  need  of  apply- 
ing the  principles  unrlevlying  the  Four- 
teen Points  of  President  Wilson  to  the 
affairs  of  the  churches  of  the  world  as 
there  is  of  applying  them  to  the  affairs 
of  the  states  of  the  world.  In  particular, 
the  principle  of  the  self-determination 
of  peoples  in  church  matters  is  vital. 
With  regard  to  missionary  effort  this 
means  that  one  Christian  church  ought 
rot  to  be  wasting  its  energies  trying  to 
take  converts  from  another  Christian 
Church.  AH  Christian  Churches  ought 
to  unite  to  lead  the  world  out  of  dark- 
ness. We  need  a  League  of  Churches 
as  well  as  a  League  of  Nations." 

These  words  are  the  words  of  His 
Eminence  Dorotheos,  the  Patriarch  of 
the  Greek  Church,  or  theLocum-Tenens 
of  the  CEcumenical  Throne,  to  give  him 
his  full  ecclesiastical  title.  His  Holiness 
came  to  Paris  recently.  It  was  the  first 
time  since  the  Council  of  Florence,  in 
1.339,  that  a  Patriarch  of  the  Greek 
Church  has  left  the  CEcumenical 
Throne.  On  Easter  Sunday  all  the 
Greeks  in  Paris,  from  the  Premier 
down,  went  to  the  beautiful  Greek 
Church  in  the  French  capital  for  the 
service  which  was  led  by  the  venerable 
Patriarch. 

It  was  a  memorable  service.  Imagine 
a  service  in  a  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  which  the  Pope  should  take  the  lead- 
ing part.  What  the  Pope  is  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  the  Patriarch  is  to  the 
Church  of  Greece,  whose  members  num- 
ber one  hundred  and  thirty  millions. 
One  hundred  million  of  them  are  in  Rus- 
sia alone,  where  the  Greek  Church  was 
the  official  Church  until  the  Revolution. 

Mr.  Mason  asks  the  Patriarch  of  con- 
ditions in  Russia,  and  for  his  prophe- 
cies: 

"I  am  not  a  politician,"  he  answered, 
simply,  "but  my  opinion  is  that  the 
Bolsheviki  Government  of  Russia  can- 
not last  unless  it  changes  its  present 
attitude.  Between  Christianity  and  the 
present  Bolshevism  there  can  be  no  com- 


promise. They  are  as  different  as  white 
and  black,  as  good  and  evil.  There  are 
millions  of  Russians  who  can  never  for- 
give the  Bolsheviki  for  their  persecu- 
tion of  the  Church.  This  persecution 
included  the  confiscation  of  millions  of 
rubles'  worth  of  church  property.  The 
Russians  are  naturally  a  deeply  relig- 
ious people,  and  I  have  no  fear  that 
Lenine,  Trotsky,  or  any  other  man  will 
ever  lead  them  long  away  from  their  re- 
ligion. Perhaps  the  Bolsheviki  are  be- 
ginning to  have  new  light  on  this,  for 
there  are  some  signs  that  Lenine  is  in- 
clining to  be  more  conciliatory,  al- 
though Trotsky  remains  as  obdurate  as 
ever.' 

"There  are  people,  your  Holiness,  who 
have  been  predicting  that  the  war  would 
be  the  inspiration  for  the  formation  of 
a  new  religion.  Do  you  see  any  evi- 
dence of  this?" 

"I  am  aware,"  answered  Dorotheos, 
'that  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  cer- 
tain self-styled  prophets  have  been  pre- 
dicting the  coming  of  some  vague  new 
religion.  But  the  war  lasted  four  years 
and  a  half,  and  has  now  been  ended  for 
five  months.  And  still  this  long-herald- 
ed religion  has  not  been  heard  of.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  never  appear.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  war  has  tried  the  quality  of 
Christianity.  The  world  has  seen  that 
Christianity  is  immeasurably  the  finest 
religion  conceivable  to-day. 

"However,  all  speculation  about  the 
effect  of  the  war  on  religion  interests 
me  very  much.  The  war  has  undoubt- 
edly strengthened  religion.  There  is  a 
new  intensity  of  feeling  everywhere. 
Men  have  seen  that  moral  values  count, 
that  God  always  fights  for  the  right, 
and  that  the  most  important  considera- 
tion for  a  military  commander  is  to  be 
sure  that  his  cause  is  just.  Germany 
lost  the  war  because  she  aroused  the 
moral  indignation  of  the  whole  world. 
The  agitation  everywhere  for  a  new 
world  constructed  on  a  closer  recogni- 
tion of  the  oneness  of  humanity  shows 
that  religious  feeling  is  deep  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  The  world-wide  demand 
for  a  new  social  and  political  order,  for 
some  kind  of  a  league  among  nations, 
is  an  unmistakable  evidence  that  the 
spirit  of  Christ  is  strong  everywhere. 

"This  brings  me  to  something  on 
\v*ich  I  feel  very  strongly.  /  believe 
there  is  just  as  much  need  of  applying 
the  principles  underlying  the  Fourteen 
Points  of  President  Wilson  to  the  af- 
Continued  on  page  56 
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Shawinigan  Power 


Largest  Hydro-Electric   Development 
in  Canada 

Five  Generating  Stations  now  in  oper- 
ation 

Installed  Capacity  330,000  H.P. 
Ultimate  Capacity  630,000  H.P. 

Transmission  lines  cover  practically  the  entire  dis- 
trict between  Shawinigan  Falls,  Montreal,  Quebec 
and  Sherbrooke. 

Low  rates  and  reasonable  amounts  of  power 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

Electric  power  offers  a  solution  of  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  confronting  manufacturers  these 
days.  The  scarcity  and  uncertainty  of  supply,  or 
the  rising  price  of  coal  do  not  have  to  be  reckoned 
with  when  using  SHAWINIGAN  POWER. 

Let  our  Engineers  solve  your 
Power  problems  for  you 

The^Shawinigan  Water  &  Power  Co. 
Head  Office,  Power  Building,  Montreal 
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The  most  popular  story  of  the  year— "THE  PRESTONS" 

will  be  published  in 

CANADIAN  HOME  JOURNAL 

Once  in  a  long  time  a  story  sweeps  the  country,  that  is  why  everybody  wants  to  read  "THE 
PRESTONS",  the  first  instalment  of  which  will  appear  in  the  September  Number  of  Canadian 
Home  Journal. 

A  free  sample  copy  of  this  issue  will  be  mailed  to  any  reader  of  MacLean  's  Magazine  upon 

request. 

CANADIAN  HOME  JOURNAL 


71-81  Richmojid  Street  West 


Toronto 
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There's  Not  a  Store  in  Canada 
That  Can't  Do  Just  This 


W.  Durance  sells  groceries  and  meats 
in  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Every  sales  slip,  cash  or  credit,  is 
totaled  on  the  little  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  you  see  on  the  counter  in 
the  picture  on  the  opposite  page.     , 

Why? 

"Because,"  says  Mr.  Durance,  "we 
have  proved  that  it  saves  us  money, 
and  that  it  helps  us  hold  our  trade. 
We've  used  a  Burroughs  more  than  six 
years;  it  has  paid  for  itself  several  times 
over,  and  it  has  never  cost  us  a  cent 
for  repairs. 

The  same  machine  checks  all  in- 
voices, balances  the  cash,  makes  sales 


records,  figures  inventories,  and  does 
all  the  figure  work  of  the  store.  It 
saves  money  in  the  mistakes  it  prevents; 
and  saves  arguments  because  customers 
know  that  an  amount  added  on  a 
Burroughs  is  bound  to  be  right.  It  also 
saves  time  for  all  concerned. 

The  A  B  C  of  Business 

The  standard  Burroughs  line  embraces  machines  for 
Adding,  for  Bookkeeping  and  for  Calculating — among 
them  a  model  which  will  fit  into  any  [business,  large  or 
small,  and  repay  its  cost  in  the  savings  of  a  few  months. 

Burroughs  offices  are  maintained  in  many  Canadian 
cities— St.  John's,  Nf^d. ;  Halifax,  N.  S. ;  St.  John,  N.  B. ; 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  P.  Q. ;  Ottawa,  Toronto,  and 
Hamilton,  Ont. ;  Winnipeg,  Man. ;  Regina  and  Saska- 
toon, Sask.  ;  Calgary  and  Edmonton,  Alberta;  Vancouver 
and  Victoria,  B.  C. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  of  Canada.  Limited 


Adding  —  Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 


Windsor.  Ont. 


Machines 
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THIS  well-managed  little 
business  is  typical  of  the 
thousands  of  stores  that  have 
proved  that  no  business  is  too 
small  for  a  Burroughs. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  of  Canada.  Limited  ^^  Windsor. Ont 


Adding  -  Bookkeeping  -  Calculating 
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''Just  One  More 
Record  Before 
Bed-time  " 


IN    the   home  where   there   are   children — what  a   priceless   posses- 
sion  is  a  Sonora!      It  sings  them  to   sleep  with   Sand-Man   Lul- 
labys.      It    educates    them    to    an    appreciation    of    the    world's 
masters   of  harmony. 

Folks  nbver  tire  of  the  Sonora — its  glorious  tone  of  crystal  clear- 
ness, which  won  for  it  highest  honors  for  tone  quality  at  the 
Panama  Pacific  Exposition,  is  a  source  of  ever-fresh  enjoyment. 
The  Sonora  has  the  supreme  and  silent  motor  of  the  Phonograph 
World.  Silently  and  without  a  suggestion  of  scratching,  it  runs 
from  15  to  30  and  34  minutes  with  one  winding-  long  enough  to 
play   4  or   5    ten-inch    records.  ,  , 

Others  make  the  records — the  Sonora  plays  them  all  and  plays  them 
better. 

Prices  $74  to  $2500 

Wjrite  for  Catalogue 

I.  MONTAGNES  &  COMPANY 

Wholesale  Disiribulors,  RYRIE  BUILDING,  TORONTO 
ADDRESS  DEPT.  E. 


T^e  INSTi^UC^EMT  or  QUM.VTV 

onori 


Play  50  to  100  times  without  wearing  out 


A. — Shows  a   new  steel   needle. 

B — A  steel  needle  used  once.  Note 
how  point  is  worn  off. 

C — 'A   new  Sonora   needle. 

D — A  Sonora  needle  used  once.  Im- 
possible to  notice  any  wear. 


E — A  Sonora  Needle  whidh  ha.^ 
played  over  50  records.  Worn 
down  considerably  but  as  good 
as  new.  It  will  fit  the  groove 
perfectly  and  play  many  more 
records. 


SONORA  NEEDLES  mellow  the  tone,  preserve 
the  record  and  eHminate  scratching. 

40c  per  package  of  5 

AT  ALL  DEALERS.  OR  ADDRESS  DEPT.  "  M  " 

I.  MONTAGNES  &  COMPANY 

Wholesale  Disiribulors,  RyrIE  BUILDING.  TORONTO 


Dll 


CAN  YOU  HANDLE  A  REAL  JOB? 

II^E  are  in  need  of  men  and  women  to  represent  us  in  all  small  cities 
and  towns,  to  look  after  our  new  and  renewal  subscription  business 
To  the  active,  energetic  men  and  women  eager  to  augment  their  present 
incomes  we  have  a  plan  that  will  pay  you  liberally  for  as  much  time 
as  you  can  give  us.     Write  to-day  and  let  us  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Agency  Ditision 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co..  Ltd.,  143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto.  Ont- 
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fairs  of  the  churches  of  the  world  as 
there  is  of  applying  them  to  the  affairs 
of  the  states  of  the  world.  In  particu- 
lar, the  principle  of  the  self -determina- 
tion of  peoples  in  church  matters  is  vi- 
tal. With  regard  to  missionary  effort 
this  means  that  one  Christian  Church 
ought  not  to  be  wasting  its  energies 
trying  to  take  converts  from,  another 
Christian  Church.  All  Christian 
churches  ought  to  unite  to  lead  the 
ivorld  out  of  darkness.  We  need  a  Lea- 
gue of  Churches  as  well  as  a  League  of 
Nations." 

"Are  you  speaking  mainly  in  terms 
of  general  principles,  your  Holiness," 
I  asked,  "or  have  you  in  mind  as  com- 
lact  and  definite  an  organization  as  is 
proposed  for  the  League  of  Nations?" 

"I  have  in  mind  just  as  compact  and 
definite  an  organization  as  that  pro- 
posed for  the  League  of  Nations,"  he 
answered,  decisively,  "and  I  believe  it 
is  entirely  practicable.  On  all  sides  al- 
I'eady  you  can  see  signs  which  indicate 
that  churchmen  everywhere  recognize 
the  vital  need  of  co-operation  among  all 
Christian  churches.  I  have  been  al- 
ready in  communication  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury^  who  has  always 
championed  the  entente  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian churches.  In  fact,  our  relations 
with  the  Anglican  and  Episcopalian 
Churches  have  always  been  cordial,  and 
to-day  they  are  the  very  best." 

"What  will  be  the  attitude  of  mission- 


aries from  English  and  American  Pro- 
testant churches  in  the  Balkans  and  in 
Asia  Minor?" 

"Perhaps  it  is  too  soon  to  say,  but  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  sympathetic.  In  the 
past  the  relations  between  our  Church 
and  the  Protestant  churches  have  been 
cordial.  There  have  been  some  excep- 
tions, there  have  been  some  individual 
Protestant  missionaries  of  a  bitter  tem- 
per, but  on  the  whole  the  relations  have 
been  cordial. 

"I  regret  to  say  that  it  is  with  the 
great  Roman  Catholic  Church  that  the 
rub  comes.  Thus  far  indications  are 
that  the  Catholics  are  not  so  inclined 
to  welcome  the  plan  for  a  League  of 
Churches  as  one  would  hope.  In  many 
respects  there  has  always  been  more 
sympathy  and  understanding  between 
the  Greek  Church  and  the  Protestant 
churches  than  between  the  Orthodox 
Church  and  the  Church  of  Rome." 

I  asked  the  Patriarch  to  expand  his 
idea  of  how  a  League  of  Churches 
would  affect  missionary  work  in  for- 
eign fields. 

"The  idea  is,"  he  answered,  "that 
each  Christian  Church  would  be  allot- 
ted particular  fields,  just  as  particular 
nations  are  made  mandatories  for  cer- 
tain territory  under  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. Asia  Minor  would  naturally  be 
the  field  for  the  Greek  Church.  Friendly 
churches  would  no  more  send  mission- 
aries to  invade  one  another's  fields 
than  America,  for  instance,  would  send 
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A  C<^  Items 

no  into    every  letter 

S(l^^e  on  one  and  you  ruin 
tRe  effect  of  the  wRole 

Into  every  letter  you  write,  there  goes  such  thought 
as  will  result  in  that  letter  creating  the  desired  im- 
pression on  the  man  who  receive^  it. 

You  dictate  it  with  care  to  a  stenographer,  then  you 
affix  several  cents'  worth  of  postage. 

The  paper  on  which  the  letter  is  written  is  the  fourth 
item  of  cost.  By  using  a  cheap  paper  you  cannot  save 
more  than  a  smj^ll  fraction  of  the  total  cost. 


(Fac-simile  of  W.itermark) 

is  Canada's  standard  high  grade  Bond  Paper.  The 
famous  "R  Shield"  Watermark  insures  that  strength, 
texture  and  bright  "color"  which  enables  a  printer  or 
lithographer  to  do  his  best  work.  Sample  sheets  on 
request. 

The  Rolland  Paper  Company,  Limited 

High  Grade  Paper  Makers 
MONTREAL 
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This  letter  is  only  one  of  the 
many  we  are  constantly  re- 
ceiving. Read  it  and  if  you 
have  any  Nerve,  or  Blood 
or  Circulation  trouble  write 
for  our  Free  Book,  "Health 
Rays". 


May  17.  1919 

Chas.  A.  Branston  Co. 
355  Yonge  Street, 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Dear  Sirs: 

Nearly  two  years  ago  I  pur- 
chased a  Branston  Violet  Ray 
Generator,  for  my  father,  who 
had  been  a  martyr  to  rheuma- 
tism for  eighteen  years. 

He  was  crippled,  and  suffered 
agonies,  and  had  been  told  by 
the  Doctors  that  as  he  was  over 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  they 
could  not  cure  him. 

After  using  one  of  your  Gen- 
erators for  about  five  months, 
he  could  walk  miles,  and  was 
completely  cured. 

We  have  found  the  Generator 
invaluable  in  the  home  for  other 
sickness,    and   would  not  part 
with  it  for  anything. 
Yours  truly. 

Mention    MacLean's    Magazine 
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Fall    and   Winter 
Catalogue 

No.  26B 

If  you  are  interested  in 
the  latest  approved  de- 
signs in  Dresses,  Coats, 
Furs,  Millinery,  Waists, 
Hosiery,  Footwear,  etc., 
and  in  buying  them  at 
reasonable  prices,  you 
should  write  at  once  for  a 
copy  of  our  New  Fall  and 
Winter  Catalogue,  No. 
26B. 

Murray -Kay  "i^ZT^ 

Toronto,  Ontario 


l^RANK  HARRIS,  American  journal- 
ist,  had  a  talk  with  Trotzky  before 
the  latter  went  to  Russia  in  1916,  and 
describes  how  the  notorious  Bolshevist 
had  no  fear  of  detention  in  Halifax — 
the  story  of  which  was  told  in  Mac- 
Lean's  Magazine  in  June: 

When  after  a  couple  of  hours  he'  rose 
to  go  I  asked  him  how  he  was  going  to 
Russia. 

"By  way  of  Halifax,"  he  said. 

"Good  God!"  I  cried,  "don't  trust 
yourself  in  an  English  port." 

"Why  not?"  he  asked.  "The  English 
are  our  allies." 

"If  you  think,"  I  cried,  "that  the 
English  Government  regards  itself  as 
an  ally  of  any  revolutionary  Socialist 
and  firebrand  such  as  you,  you  are  mis- 
taken. Lansdowne  and  Curzon  and  As- 
quith,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  Lloyd 
George,  as  well,  regard  you  as  more 
dangerous  than  the  Kaiser  or  Beth- 
mar:n-Hollweg,     or     Hindenburg." 

"Curious,"  he  said,  looking  at  me 
with  his  great  bright  eyes;  "this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  seen  anti-British  bias 
in  you;  why  man,  however  they  dislike 
me  personally  they  can  do  nothing;  they 
are  our  allies,  allies  of  all  Russians." 

I  laughed.  "I  assure  you  that  they 
are  accustomed  'to  wrest  the  law  to 
their  authority,'  as  Shakespeare  put  it; 
you  are  safer  anywhere  than  in  English 
hands." 

But  Trotzky  only  laughed  again  at 
what  seemed  to  him  palpably  absurd. 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  heard  that 
he  had  arrived  in  Halifax.  A  day  or 
two  later  stil!  a  friend  called  on  me  and 
asked  me  whether  I  had  heard  anything 
of  Trotzky.  I  said  I  had  not,  and  he 
told  me  that  nothing  had  been  heard  of 
him  since  he  arrived  at  Halifax. 

"Oh  my  prophetic  soul!"  I  exclaimed, 
"Write  at  once  to  Washington:  there 
you'll  hear  of  him.  I  only  hope  he's  not 
in  prison." 

He  wrote  and  it  transpired  that  Trotz- 
ky had  been  taken  off  the  ship  and  im- 
prisoned by  order  of  the  Briti.sh  Govern- 
ment and  wa.s  only  released  after  em- 
phatic prote.its  had  been  made  by  the 
American  Government;  then  he  went 
forward  to  St.  Petersburg  with  the 
world-shaking  results  wc  all  know. 
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political  agents  into  Ireland  to  wean 
the  Irish  away  from  the  British  Em- 
pire. It  is  necessary  to  face  the  fact 
that  in  some  respects  foreign  mission- 
ary work  runs  the  risk  of  clothing  it- 
self in  some  of  the  very  features  which 
make  disliked  the  work  of  such  foreign 
political  propaganda  as  you  came  to 
disapprove  of  S'j  heartily  in  America 
during  the  recent  war.  But  it  should 
be  understood  that  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  is  to  form  the  basis  of  our 
understanding.  Non-Christian  peoples 
will  not  be  simply  relegated  to  this  or 
the  other  Church,  but  will  be  allowed 
to  chojse  for  themselves  the  Church 
they  wish  to  join.  We  will  have  simply 
brought  them  the  message  of  the 
Bible." 

"But,  your  Holiness,  as  I  understand 
it,  your  League  of  Churches  would  em- 
brace only  Christian  organizations. 
Now,  if  there  is  a  League  of  Nations 
it  will  contain  some  non-Christian  na- 
tions. What  would  be  your  attitude  to- 
ward the  invasion  of  a  modem  and 
civilized  but  non-Christian  nation  like 
Japan  by   Christian   missionaries?" 

The  Patriarch  reflected  a  moment, 
while  he  twined  and  untwined  his 
slender  fingers.     Then  he  replied: 

"I  should  say  that  any  missionary 
effort  is  proper  so  long  as  it  is  not 
brutal  or  coerciv'e,  so  long  as  the  mis- 
sionary confines  himself  to  offering 
people  a  chance  to  have  the  light  which 
he  believes  he  carries.  No  one  could 
cbject  to  Japan  sending  Buddhist  mis- 
sionaries to  Europe  in  that  spirit. 
Christianity  fears  no  rival,  because 
Christianity  is  confident  of  the  moral 
foundation  on  which  it  rests. 
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ROVAL 

VINOLIA 

TOOTH  PASTE 


To  change  that  hot,  sticky,  unpleas 
-ant  morning  taste  to  a  feeling  of 
clean,  wholesome  freshness — use 
Royal  VinoJia  Tooth  Paste.  Its 
antiseptic  beneficial  influences  will 
bath  the  whole  mouth  region, 
searching  out  the  destructive 
germs  and  acid  secretions,  leaving 
everything  sweet  and  de-odor- 
ized — the  teeth  lustrous  and  clean. 

If  you  prefer — choose  Royal  Vinolia 
Tooth    Powder  —  equally   efficient. 

At  all  drufliSists  and  stores. 

VINOLIA  COMPANY 

LIMITED 


London 


TORONTO 


Paris 
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V^ 
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PAitIS 
TORONTO 


Better  Carbon 
Copies  and 
Faster  Work 


The  "Royal"  typebar  gathers  speed  continuously  as  it 
flashes  to  the  printing  point.  It  hits  the  paper  at  the  high- 
point  of  its  speed — gives  a  clearer,  sharper,  exact  impression 
that  is  carried  out  to  the  very  last  carbon. 

Because  the  "Royal"  typebar  is  the  fastest  as  well  as  the 
strongest  ever  made,  it  effects  a  cumulative  time  saving  in 
the  course  of  a  day  that  shows  in  the  record  of  greater  pro- 
duction. 

Get  a  "Royal"  demonstration — comnarr  the  work — rote 
the  clear-cut  letterpress  beauty  of  the  type  impressions. 
You  will  see  why  the  "Royal"  is  the  logical  choice. 

Royal  Typewriter  Sales  Company,  Limited 

107  Notre  Dame  Street  We*t,  Montreal,  Canada 

Hamilton,  34  Huf  hion  Slrscl  South.  Wlnnip«(,  2SI  Noir*  Dam*  Str««« 
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Paints  and  Varnishes 


WHATEVER  it  is  that  requires  a  coat  of  protection, 
there  is  a  Sherwin-Williams  product  to  fill  the  bill. 
There  is  a  preparation  for  every  purpose,  from  a  chair 
to  a  church— from  a  barn  to  a  bookcase,  and  the  Sherwin- 
Williams  label  means  that  it  is  the  best  value  procurable. 
Easy  to  apply,  economical  to  use,  made  from  time-tested 
formulas  with  the  best  of  ingredients,  you  should  insist  on  get- 
ting Sherwin-Williams  products— be  it  paint,  varnish,  stain  or 
enamel. 

There  is  a  dealer  in  your  town  who  sells  the  S-W 
line.    Look  for  the  sign  as  above  and  consult  him. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all  ^^9^ 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

of  Canada,  Limited.  ' 

PAINT,    VARNrSM    &    COLOR    MAKERS 
LINSEED        OIL        CRUSHERS 

fACTORICSt     MONTRCAt.      TORONTO,     WINNIPEG.     LONDON.     Kt*0. 


Classified  Advertising 


SILK 
■I  Ah  BIG  SILK  REMNANTS  ASSORTED 
■"■^^   fancy  colors,  for  50c  ;  250  pieces  $1.00. 
Postpaid.      Allen      Novelty,     St.     Zacharie, 
Que.  (9-19) 


BOOKS 

VOLUMES  ON  EVERY 
'  subject.  Second-hand  and 
new.  Books  bought.  Catalogues  post  free. 
W.  &  G.  Foyle,  125  Oharing  Cross  Road. 
Ijondon,    England.  { 8-20) 


1,000,0003 


LUMBER 

CAVE  BIG  MONEY  ON  LUMBER  — 
■^  Write  to-day  for  tmr  "Mill-direct-txv 
Ufter"  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere. 
Satiafaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
Shipped  anywhere.  Davies  Construction 
Company.    Vancouver.    p.C.  (lO-lS) 


FIVE  CENTS  PER  WORD  PER  MONTH 

STAMPS   AND   COINS 

CTAMPS  —  PACKAGE  FREE  TO  COI^ 
lectors  for  two  cents  postage.  Also 
oiTer  hundred  different  foreign.  Catalogue. 
H'fnges  all  five  cents.  We  buy  stamps. 
Marks    Stamp    Co..   Toronto,    Canada,      (tf) 

PATENTS  AND  LEGAL 

pETHERSTONHAUGH  &    CO.,  PATENT 

solicitors.      Hea<i     Office,     Royal  '  Bank 

Building,   Toronto ;   5    Elgin    Street,   Ottawa. 

Offices  in  other  principal  cities.        fR.T.F.) 

SHORT    STORY    MANUSCRIPTS 

WANTED 

pARN     $25.00    WEEKLY    SPARE    TIME 

'  writing      for      newspapers,      magazines ; 

experience  unnecessary ;  details   free.   Press 

Syndicate,    615    St.    \Ma\%.    Mo.  (tf) 

CHORT      STORIES,       POEMS,       PLAYS 
etc..   are   wanted    for  publioation.    Liter- 
ary   Bureau,    145    Hannibal,    Mo.  (tf) 


W: 


ANTED— STORIES,  ARTTICLES, 
poems  for  new  magazine.  We  pay 
on  acceptance.  Typed  or  band  written 
MSS.  acceptable.  Send  MS.  to  Woman's 
National  Magazine,  Desk  S21.  Washing- 
'■-n,    D.C. 


EDUCATIONAL 

INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING  IN  BOOK- 
keeping,  short'hand.  civil  service,  ma- 
triculation. Write  for  free  catalogue  and 
particulars  Dominion  Business  College, 
357  College  Street.  Toronto.  J.  V.  Mit- 
chell,    B.A.,     Principal.  (tf) 


FOXES  FOR  SALE 
T  HAVE  FOR  SALE  A  FEW  PAIRS  OF 
choice  Silver  Black  Standard  Bred  Foxes. 
When  you  buy  from  me  you  save  the 
middleman's  profits.  Good  stock  and  rea- 
sonable prices.  Aldied  England,  EUerslfe, 
P.E.L  (Oct.  19) 


The  Ku  Klux  Are 
Riding-  Again 

Rax:e   Troubles  in   the  South   Are 
Becoming  Acute  and  Clans- 
men Are  Out 


T^HE  war  has  intensified  the  race 
question  in  the  Southern  States  to 
such  a  degree  that  theKu  Klux  clansmen 
are  actually  riding  again!  This  start- 
ling piece  of  information  is  contained  in 
an  article  in  the  New  York  Nation,  deal- 
ing with  the  negro  problem.  Since  "The 
Birth  of  a  Nation"  was  shown,  the  whole 
English-speaking  world  is  familiar  with 
that  strange  phenomena  that  followed 
the  civil  war — the  riding  by  night  of 
bands  of  white  men  with  hoods  and  long 
cloaks  and  the  war  they  waged  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  emancipated 
blacks.  In  the  end  the  Ku  Klux  develop- 
ed evil  tendencies  through  criminals 
covering  up  their  depredations  in  that 
way.  No  one  thought  it  possible  that 
this  picturesque  and  hair-raising  phase 
of  racial  conflict  in  the  South  could  ever 
be  revived.  But  it  has;  the  Ku  Klux 
are  riding  again. 

Editorially  the  Nation  says: 
Everywhere  there  is  evidence  of  fric- 
tion and  discontent.  There  has  been  a 
widespread  epidemic  of  lynching,  as 
Mr.  Seligmann  testifies.  More  than  that, 
the  Ku  Klux  have  begun  to  ride  again. 
On  a  single  morning  recently  they  burn- 
ed ;n  Putnam  County,  Georgia,  five 
Negro  churches,  two  schools,  and  a  lodge 
hall.  They  have  appeared  in  public  in 
other  places.  These  are  but  a  few  mani- 
festations of  the  spirit  of  bitterness  and 
resentment  which,  among  the  colored 
people,  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  war. 
The  white  people  say  that  it  is  due  to 
the  negro  soldiers  being  treated  as 
equals  by  French  men  and  women.  The 
Negroes  are  incensed  because,  almost 
everywhere  in  the  South,  the  black 
soldiers  have  returned  unnoticed,  while 
the  streets  have  been  beflagged  and 
whole  cities  turned  upside  down  to  greet 
their  white  brothers-in-arms.  False 
stories  of  the  lack  of  prowess  of  some  of 
the  Ninety-second  (colored)  Division 
have  evoked  bitterness.  Negroes  were 
drafted  into  the  war  and  were  called  up- 
on to  be  heroes  to  fight  for  democracy. 
They  were  confident  that  ifter  democra- 
cy was  rendered  safe  abroad  they  would 
receive  some  few  crumbs  of  democracy 
ac  home — that  it  least  they  vvould  be  al- 
lowed to  vote  for  Governors  and  Presi- 
dent, to  have  some  representation  as 
well  as  taxation.  They  return  to  find 
their  hopes  dashed  again  They  receive 
no  thanks,  eve.i  for  the  memorable  ser- 
vices of  the  black  pioneer  regiments, 
which  admittedly  rendered  notable  aid 
in  winning  the  war  by  doing  a  large 
share  of  the  laboring,  stevedore,  and 
construction  work  without  which  Per- 
shing's army  could  not  have  done  what 
it  did.  They  return  to  find— the  Ku  Klux 
riding  again. 

What  is  their  spirit?  A  bitter  one. 
Dr.  W.  E,  B.  Du  Bois  in  a  most  danger- 
ous and  mistaken  article  in  the  Crisis 
declares  that  they  come  back  fighting 
for  their  rights  and  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  battle  for  them.  He  and  others 
e.xult  that  there  are  now  100,000  black 
Americans  trained  to  arms.  The  new 
Ku  Klux,  they  say,  will  not  find  the 
Negroes  cowed  as  were  the  freedmen  of 
1865-70;  they  will  find  men  ready  to  die 
for  their  liberties  and  to  protect  their 
families.  This  is  the  counsel  of  madness. 
It  leads  nowhere  but  to  bloodshed  with- 
out result.  It  threatens  to  make  a 
shambles  of  the  South.  It  is  creating 
the  most  ominous  situation  since  the 
carpet-bagger  days — and  every  one  of 
the  lynchings  reported  from  the  South 
but  adds  fuel  to  the  flames.  The  voices 
of  the  moderates  on  both  sides  are  no 
longer  heeded ;  the  roar  of  the  mob  rises 
higher  and  higher. 

In  the  same  issue,  Herbert  J.  Selig- 
mann contributes  an  article  in  which  he 
shows  that  the  colored  people  are  kept 
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ip  a  condition  of  fear  through  ruthless 
lynchings  and  civil  oppression.  He  says, 
in  part: 

A  revealing  chapter  of  American 
history  is  yet  to  be  written  on  the 
methods  employed  to  "protect  Southerr. 
womanhood"  Those  methods  have  in- 
cluded in  the  past  two  months  an  orgy 
of  men  and  women  about  a  dying  human 
being  whose  legs  slowly  burned  as  a 
rope  strangled  him  and  fifty  bullets  en- 
tered his  body;  they  have  included  the 
murder  of  innocent  men  without  trial; 
they  have  included  the  invasion  of  a 
hospital  by  a  mob,  resulting  in  the  death 
of  a  patient  just  operated  upon;  they 
have  included  the  forcible  removal  from 
a  railway  car  and  the  murder  of  an 
innocent  man  whose  leg  had  just  been 
amputated  in  the  hospital  from  which 
he  was  being  transported.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  unfamiliar  with  the  in- 
creasingly popular  sport  of  "protecting 
Southern  womanhood"  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  objects  of  this  sport  are  usually 
United  States  citizens  of  dark  skin — 
Negroes. 

We  learn  from  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Vicksburg  Weekly  Herald  of  May 
If.  that  the  sport  in  Vicksburg,  where  it 
claimed  an  innocent  victim,  nineteen 
years  old,  was  stimulated  by  a  country- 
wide campaign  for  equal  rights  for 
Iinited  States  citizens  (Negro).  We 
learn  that  published  reports  of  that  cam- 
paign acted  "like  oil  on  fire"  in  Vicks- 
burg, where  a  human  being  (Negro) 
was  roasted  amid  "the  fiendish  gloat- 
ing" of  a  mob,  to  quote  a  local  news- 
paper, of  1,500  persons,  some  of  the 
spectators  being  women  (white).  We 
learn  from  the  columns  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Times-Picayune  of  May  12,  that 
the  sport  received  a  special  impetus  in 
the  case  of  a  Negro  artisan  who  was  so 
skilled  in  his  occupation  that  he  com- 
peted successfully  with  white  men  who 
resented  his  success.  From  a  study  of 
authenticated  cases,  it  would  seem  that 
where  there  is  a  white  man  to  be  shield- 
ed from  the  consequences  of  wrong- 
doing, where  a  Negro  is  a  rival  to  trade 
or  business  of  white  men,  where  a  Negro 
attempts  to  change  his  status  from  that 
of  laborer  to  pi'operty  owner  and  farm- 
er, or  where  a  Negro  falls  under  sus- 
picion of  attempting  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  a  citizen  guaranteed  him  by 
the  Federal  Constitution,  there  stares 
him  in  the  face  the  danger  that  he  will 
be  done  to  death  in  any  one  of  a  number 
of  hideous  ways  by  a  mob  of  white  men 
intent  upon  "protecting  Southern 
womanhood." 

Unfortunately,  racial  animosity  is  ex- 
hibited not  only  in  lynchings.  Race  riots 
are  constantly  threatened.  Not  one 
Negro  to  whom  I  spoke  in  the  Delta 
region  but  wished  to  get  away.  Daily 
life  for  them  is  almost  intolerable.  Ne- 
groes are  subject  to  every  insult  and 
abuse,  not  to  mention  Jim-Crowism, 
and  they  have  had  too  much  experience 
of  the  courts  to  rely  on  them.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  thev  have  purchased 
arms  in  a  number  of  Southern  cities  with 
the  intention  of  defending  the  lives  of 
their  families  if  conflict  is  provoked.  A 
disastrous  race  riot  was  narrowly  avert- 
ed in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  on  the  nights 
of  Friday  and  Saturday,  May  23  and  24. 
Savs  the  Commercial  Appeal  of  May  27: 
"There  was  a  powder  train  all  over 
Memphis  Saturday.  That  there  was  no 
explosion  was  due  to  sheer  luck.  .  .  : 
Somehow  we  have  drifted  into  a  tense 
racial  relation.  It  is  nobody's  fault  and 
yet  it  is  everyone's  fault."  Open  threats 
of  attack  had  been  made  by  white  men, 
to  avenge  the  death  of  a  .street-car  con- 
ductor. The  mayor  and  city  officials  in 
conference  were  informed  that  the  Ne- 
groes of  Memphis  had  arms  and  am- 
munition, and  proposed  to  use  them  in 
self-defence.  Police  and  sheriff's  de- 
puties were  posted,  and  what  might  have 
become  a  bloody  race  conflict  was  avert- 
ed. With  every  lynching,  the  danger  of 
such  a  conflict  increases.  Convince  men 
that  they  have  no  stake  in  society  and 
the  courts,  and  no  refuge  in  an  en- 
lightened public  sentiment:  insult,  in- 
jure, and  degrade  them  without  redress 
and  you  create  the  desperation  out  of 
which  snrlnrr^  violence. 
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'Home  Motor,"  $19 


The  Turn  in  the  Long  Lane 


of  household  drudgery  is  in  sight. 
The  Electrical  Era  now  has  a  signifi- 
cant meaning  to  the  housewife;  she 
has  come  to  realize  that  efficiency  and 
electric  labour-saving  devices  go 
hand  in  hand. 

Using  a  sewing-machine  need  no 
longer  be  a  back-breaking  process. 
Simply  place  a  "Home  Motor"  against 
the  hand  wheel  of  your  machine, 
lightly  press  a  pedal  with  your  foot 
and  this  willing  little  motor  will  do  all 
the  hard  work,  while  you  sit  at  ease  in 
a  comfortable  chair,  directing  the 
seams,  tucks  or  shirring.     There  are 


no  belts,  screws,  bolts  or  clamps  to 
bother  with.  When  not  being  used  to 
drive  a  sewing-machine,  the  "Home 
Motor"  can  be  converted  into  an  elec- 
tric fan  or  will  grind  knives  and  polish 
silver. 

C.G.E.  Electric  Labour  Saving 
Devices  did  not  reach  their  present- 
day  state  of  perfection  over-night. 
They  are  the  product  of  years  of 
earnest,  painstaking,  research  work, 
and  are  chosen  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  give  the  housewife  service. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  C.G.E. 
Electric  Labour  Saving  Devices. 


Four*Heat  Round  Table  Grill,  $12 


Premier  Vacuum  Cleaner,  $49 


*  Sovereign 


.  Iron,  $4.50 


CANADIAN    GENERAL    ELECTRIC    CO. 

LIMITED 

Head  Office,        -        TORONTO 

Branch    Offices:       MONTREAL,       QUEBEC,       HALIFAX,       SYDNEY,       ST.  JOHN.       OTTAWA, 

HAMILTON,        LONDON,        WINDSOR,         COBALT,         SOUTH     PORCUPINE,        WINTNIPEG. 

CALGARY,      EDMONTON,       NELSON,       VANCOUVER     and     VICTORIA 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Electrical  Goods  for  every  purpose.      Wholaale  only. 
Dealers  everywhere  sell  C.G.E.  Products. 

EXHIBITION   VISITORS  ARE  CORDIALLY   INVITED  TO   IN9PFCT  OUR  NFW  SHOWROOMS  AT  214  KlNci   ;;  r     w 


No  agent  for  the  MacLean  Publishing  G)mpany  is  authorized  to  take  subscriptions 
to  other  publications  than  those  specified  in  his  credential  from  this  Company. 
He  will  gladly  show  his  credential  on  request.  In  subscribing,  see  that  your 
receipt  is  on  our  printed  receipt  form.  We  are  not  responsible  for  agents  who 
cannot  supply  you  with  a  projaer  receipt. 
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The  Better  The  Brush, 
The  Better  The  Shave, 

ETTER--any   way  you    look   at 
•    them.    Better   bristles       better 
handles — better  workmanship 
better  value  for  the  money.   When  the 

~  TRADE 


HARK 

goes  on  a  lather  brush,  it  means  a 
brush  that  will  give  years  of  shaving 
satisfaction. 

When  you  buy  a  lather  brush,  pay 
enough  to  get  a  good  one  a  better 
brush— a  genuine  SIMMS  brush,  "sat 
in  rubber". 

Druggists,  Hardware  and  Department 
Stores  feature  SIMMS  Lather  Brushes; 
over  200  different  styles. 

T.  S.  SIMMS  &  Co.  Limited, 

Maker,  of  Better  Bru.he.  for  54  Yean. 

Head  Office,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


MONTREAL 


LONDON,  Onl. 


Asia's  Lost  Hoard 


Vcbut  Millions  Said  to  Lie  in  Ob- 
livion; Waiting  Discovery 

'TTHE  tradition  of  an  immense  cache  or 
hoard  of  the  kings  of  an  empire  of 
long  ago  still  inflames  the  imagination 
of  listeners  in  the  towns  of  Asia.  Every 
famous  explorer  in  these  regions  has 
left  his  record  of  some  effort  to  come 
upon  the.se  riches.  That  there  is  some 
truth  in  this  tradition  of  the  last  six 
hundred  years  has  recently  been  es- 
tablished by  facts,  declares  Chambers's 
Journal: 

"When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
gold,  silver  and  jewels  lying  in  the 
graves  of  kings  and  emperors  long  dead 
the  valuables  concealed  in  the  ruins  of 
the  cities  of  central  Asia  buried  under 
the  white  desert  sand,  where  but  five 
hundred  years  ago  all  was  green  and 
life  went  on  busily,  and  the  treasure  left 
in  forgotten  mountain  temples,  central 
and  southern  Asia  may  be  said  to  be 
the  tomb  of  lost  millions. 

"The  greatest  and  most  famous  of 
these  reputed  treasure-hoards  is  that 
buried  in  the  tombs  of  the  great  khans 
or  emperors  of  the  Mongols— that  for- 
niidable  military  race  which  poured  out 
of  middle  Asia  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  ana  ravaged  eastern  and  cen- 
tral Europe  from  Danzig,  on  the  Baltic, 
to  the  Adriatic.  Now,  during  the  past 
tew  years  many  large  precious  stones, 
including  turquoises  from  the  Syr 
Dana— one  of  central  Asia's  great 
rivers,  where  turquoises  were  obtained 
tor  the  court  of  the  khans— together 
with  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century 
Asiatic  ornaments.  Tare  jewelry  and 
pieces  of  Tartar-worked  gold,  have  been 
coming  out  of  the  state  of  Nepaul  into 
Indian  bazars,  without  any  adequate  ex- 
planation as  to  their  source. 

"Some  years  ago  a  few  similar  ar- 
ticles of  ancient  Asiatic  workmanship 
and  a  quantity  of  rubies  and  other  pre- 
cious stones  v,-ere  sold  in  Bokhara  by 
two  men  of  Yarkand,  and  passed  ulti- 
mately into  the  collection  of  the  Czar  of 
Kussia.  In  each  instance  the  gold-work 
and  the  precious  stones  came  from  the 
long-lost  tombs  of  the  once  mighty 
khans  of  the  Mongols,  for  the  two  men 
01  Yarkand  had  chanced  on  the  place  of 
sepulchre  and  treasure." 

The  two  men  belonged  to  a  caravan 
trading  between  Yarkand  and  the  towns 
that  fringe  the  great  desert  or  salt  and 
sand  that  forms  part  of  eastern  Turk- 
estan. They  soon  quarreled  with  the 
headsman,  however,  and  set  out  on  their 
return  to  their  native  place— Yarkand: 
"On  the  fourth  morning  they  lost  the 
track  among  the  defiles  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  after  wandering  for  two  days 
they  happened  on  a  trail  that  was  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  was  only  wide 
enough  for  two  men  to  pass  abreast. 
After  travelling  for  some  time  along 
this  deep  and  gloomy  defile,  they  found 
'*■    led    them    into    a    little,    rocky,    arid 
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valley.  Here  they  saw  a  number  of 
huge  images  in  a  row  before  a  heavily 
sculptured  doorway.  Beyond  the  square 
open  portal  lay  a  cavern,  in  which  was 
a  series  of  tombs,  each  filled  with  many 
objects  of  immense  value.  They  averred 
that  they  saw  of  precious  stones  alone 
more  than  sixty  camels  could  carry.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  here  that  medieval 
Chinese  historians  and  travelers,  when 
touching  on  the  burial  of  the  great 
khans,  mention  the  enormous  wealth  of 
gold  and  silver  and  jewels  utilized  to 
adorn  the  tombs. 

"The  two  traders  brought  off  as  much 
treasure  as  they  could  carry,  but  had  t» 
throw  practically  all  of  it  away  in  the 
effort  to  save  their  lives  before  they 
found  succour  and  regained  the  caravan 
route  to  Yarkand.  They  made  careful 
observation  of  the  trail,  however,  and 
loft  heap  of  stones  to  mark  it.  On  reach- 
ing their  native  town,  they  resolved  to 
sell  the  few  remaining  articles  in  Bok- 
hara, where  a  higher  price  was  obtain- 
able than  in  their  native  town,  and  after 
a  few  days  proceeded  to  that  city  by 
way  of  Kashgar  and  Khodjend,  taking 
advantage,  for  safety's  sake,  of  a  cara- 
van going  thither." 

Here,  in  Bokhara,  that  most  pictu- 
resque town  of  central  Asia,  they  came 
in  contact,  when  in  the  bazar,  with  an 
adventurous  Englishman,  H.  SpauW- 
ing,  who  for  some  years  had  been  en- 
gaged in  exploration  in  Ferghana  and 
Turkestan.  Spaulding,  who  at  once  rec- 
ognized that  the  gold-work  they  were 
selling  was  of  ancient  Tartar  origin, 
won  their  confidence  and  to  him  the 
two  men  related  their  tale.  It  appealed 
to  him  with  invincible  force  and  he  had 
little  trouble  in  organizing  an  expedi- 
tion, although  the  two  men  were  with 
difiiculty  persuaded  to  return  with  him: 
"By  this  time  the  rumor  had  run 
through  Bokhara  and  the  treasures  of 
the  Mongols,  about  which  all  central 
Asia  had  been  dreaming  for  centuries, 
had  been  discovered,  and  Spaulding 
fully  realized  that  his  expedition  was  in 
danger  of  being  attacked  on  its  way 
back.  Despite  this  knowledge,  however, 
he   determined   to   proceed. 

"It  is  known  that  the  route  he  took 
was  one  of  the  old  and  now  wholly  un- 
used caravan  trails  between  China  and 
western  Asia.  The  tombs  of  the  great 
khans,  five  in  number,  are  said  by  the 
Russian  authorities  who  interviewed  the 
two  traders  to  lie  northeast  of  the 
Kashmir  border,  on  the  way  to  Khotan 
from  Yarkand.  Whether  Spaulding 
reached  them  we  do  not  yet  know.  It  is 
believed  that  he  and  his  men  died  in  or 
hard  by  the  deSert.  In  the  bazars  of 
Samarcand  and  Kashgar  it  was  whisp- 
ered that  he  had  penetrated  to  the 
tombs,  secured  part  of  the  treasure,  and 
had  been  murdered  with  his  men  on 
the  verge  of  the  desert,  the  murderers 
making  for  refuge  in  Nepaul. 

"Certain  it  is  that  since  Spaulding's 
disappearance  the  jewels  and  the  gold- 
work  of  the  Mongols  have  found  their 
way  into  India  out  of  Nepaul. 

"And  so  this  quest  for  the  Mongols' 
treasures  ended." 


Six  Billions  Sunk  in  the  Sea 


That  Number  of  Dollars  Represents 
Valuation  of  Torpedoed  Treasure 

piGHT  thousand  ships  lie  on  the  bed 
of  the  ocean,  torpedoed  by  the  Ger- 
mans. Their  own  value  and  the  value 
of  the  cargoes  amount  to  the  dazzling 
sum  of  twelve  hundred  millions  of 
pounds.  Here  are  prizes  to  tempt  the 
most  adventuresome.  And  now  the 
ships  are  to  be  raised;  500  of  them  have 
already  been  brought  to  the  surface  of 
the  sea.  Waldemar  Kaempffert,  in  the 
Quiver,  writes: 

One-quarter  of  the  word's  shipping 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean — 15,053,- 
786  gross  tons.  Before  the  war,  when  a 
day's  labor  was  more  cheaply  bought 
than  it  will  ever  be  bought  again,  and 


when  steel  was  cheaper  than  it  is  now 
it  cost  at  least  £15  a  ton  to  build  a  ves- 
sel; from  which  it  follows  that  the 
money  value  of  the  ships  torpedoed, 
shelled,  bombed  and  scuttled  by  Ger- 
man submarines  is  at  least  £200,000,- 
000.  The  new  merchant  fleet  that  we 
launcned  to  keep  pace  with  the  submar- 
ine cost  us  nearly  £40  a  gross  ton.  We 
could  not  hope  to  rebuild  what  was 
ruthlessly  sunk  for  less  than  the  still 
more  staggering  total  of  £600,000,000. 

And  the  cargoes— what  of  them?  No 
one  knows  exactly  how  much  they  were 
worth.  Let  us  hazard  the  usual  £40 
gross  ton — not  too  much  when  we  recall 
the  insurance  rates  that  prevailed  when 
submarines  were  sinking  as  much  as 
seven  hundred  thousand  tons  a  month. 
We  arrive  at  a  bewildering  £1,200.000  - 
000  as  the  value  of  the  ships  and  car- 
goes that  lie  on  the  bed  of  the  sea. 

Sunken  treasure  has  been   a   lure   to 
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men  ever  since  oars  dipped  into  water 
and  wind  bellied  a  sail.  But  what  shall 
be  said  of  a  treasure  that  is  measured, 
not  by  paltry  hundreds  of  thousands, 
but  by  magnificent,  intoxicating  hun- 
dreds of  millions?  Is  it  to  lie  in  mud 
and  sand  and  to  dissolve  in  the  lapse  of 
time?  Or  will  the  covetous,  ver. ture- 
some,  romantic  spirits  of  two  hemi- 
spheres strive  to  raise  it  with  all  the 
wonderful  technical  resources  of  our  en- 
;;;ir.';ering  a»:e? 

Apart  froi.i  the  cupidity  and  the  mys- 
tery that  inevitably  cling  to  the  raising 
of  wealth  from  the  sea,  is  therj  not  an 
actual  necessity  for  salving  these  ships 
and  their  cargoes?  Remember  that  de- 
spite the  feverish  hp.f^te  of  both  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  to  re- 
build what  has  been  mercilessly  sent  to 
the  bottom,  the  shipyards  of  the  world 
never  caught  up  with  t^^e  submarine. 
Only  9,849,527  tons  were  constructed 
in  America  to  take  the  place  of  the  15,- 
053,786  that  were  sunk;  and  2,.392,- 
675  tons  were  captured  from  the  enemy 
Mr  commandeered.  At  the  end  of  1918 
there  was  still  a  net  loss  of  2,811,581 
tons  for  which  there  is  stili  a  crying 
need. 

If  this  sunken  wealth  is  to  be  recov- 
ered it  will  be  mainly  with  the  help  of 
the  salvage  engineer — an  extraordinary 
ingenious  and  resourceful  technician, 
who  combines  the  knowledge  of  naval 
architect,  shipbuilder,  mariner,  hydrau- 
lic expert,  electrician,  mechanic  and 
physicist.  That  Admirable  Crichton 
ccmmunes  with  himself  thus: 

"What  is  the  exact  position  of  the 
foundered  ship?  It  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world  if  she  is  in  a  shel- 
tered bay  or  in  the  open,  where  storms 
may  rage.  Can  she  be  lifted  bodily,  with 
ail  the  hundreds  of  tons  of  water  in  her, 
or  mu.st  she  be  pumped  out  and  floated? 
How  big  is  the  hole  through  which  the 
sea  poured?  In  what  part  of  the  hull  is 
that  hole? 

The  engineer  must  know  the  answers 
to  these  and  to  many  other  questions. 
He  must  have  exact  information.  To 
obtain  it  there  is  but  one  way,  and  that 
is  actually  to  inspect  the  ship  as  she 


lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Divers 
must  be  sent  down.  Without  them  the 
engineer  is  helpless. 

Whenever  it  is  possible  the  engineer 
prefers  to  salve  a  ship  by  "pontooning" 
her,  a  simple  method,  but  one  applic- 
able only  to  craft  of  not  more  than  two 
thousand  tons —  in  other  words,  to  craft 
about  as  large  as  the  ordinary  tramp 
steamer.  Most  of  the  steamers  that  ply 
the  ocean — the  unadvertised,  dingy  ves- 
sels in  which  much  of  the  world's 
freight  is  carried — are  of  that  size.- 
Lusitanias,  Titanics  and  LeviathanVs 
may  be  the  talk  of  the  world;  but  they 
are  few  in  number.  Hence  "pontoon- 
ing" will  be  reported  to  in  lifting  many 
a  hull  that  lies  in  the  waters  off  the 
British  Isles  and  in  the  North  Sea. 

Eight  thousand,  perhaps  ten  thou- 
sand ships  of  all  sizes  must  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  Sir  Eric  Geddes 
recently  stated  that  2,465  British  ships 
went  down  with  their  crews  and  that  3,- 
147  were  sunk  and  their  crews  left 
adrift.  Nearly  six  thousand  British 
ships  <ilone,  varying  in  size  from  the 
small  fishing  smack  to  the  great  trans- 
atlantic liner!  How  many  of  them  will 
bo  restored  by  pontoon,  pump  and  com- 
pressed air?  Since  1915  about  five 
hundred  have  been  salved.  The  number 
seems  encouraging;  but  most  of  these 
ships  had  been  beached. 

With  hundreds  of  millions  ,to  be  re- 
covered, the  daring  financial  adventur- 
ers of  Europe  and  America  will  not  be 
daunted  by  obstacles  too  formidable  for 
the  conservative  salvage  master.  They 
will  swarm  to  the  sea  has  they  have 
swarmed  in  times  past  to  the  gold  fields. 
But  they  will  be  adventurers  of  a  high- 
er type  than  the  pick-wielders  and  pan- 
ners  who  braved  starvation  and  death 
for  gold  in  Calfornia,  Australia,  South 
Africa  and  Alaska.  They  will  even 
sink  their  money  in  aiding  inventors 
whose  schemes  leave  one  almost  breath- 
less with  amazement.  They  will  stake 
hundreds  of  thousands  on  startlingly 
original  ship-raising  and  cargo-recover- 
ing inventions.  Avarice  and  inventive 
imagination  are  quickened  by  the 
thought  of  untold  wealth  to  be  recover- 
ed. 
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"HART"    batteries   are   made   in    Canada   from 
Canadian  raw  materials  and  by  Canadian  workmen. 

Tliirty  years  experience  of  our  parent  Company  in 
England  is  built  into  the  Canadian  product. 
Abundant  capacity  and  considerable  reserve  is  pro- 
vivided  for  starting  lighting  and  ignition. 

Note  the  rugged  construction   which   assures 

long  continuous  service. 

Buy  a  Canadian  made  product  and  tiius 
help  make  Canada's  DOLF„\R  worth  ONE 
HUNDRED  CENTS  in  foreign  markets. 

Insist  on  your  dealer  supplying  you  with 
HART." 

THE  CANADIAN  HART  ACCUMULATOR  CO..  Ltd. 

VVorku— .ST.  JOHNS,  yUE 

.Salen  Office 

MtM  B19  51 1  IT.  MTHEmNriT.  W 

MON  IREAL.  Que. 
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Slobe -^"Wcrt^ieka 


A  BOOKCASE  in  the  house  is  more  than  one  more  piece  of  furni- 
ture. It  is  the  rallying  point  of  home  culture,  the  children's 
treasure  chest,  the  store  of  big  sister's  romance,  brother  Bob's 
spinner  of  yarns  and  the  genial  companion  and  philosophic  friend  of  the 
elder  members  of  the  family.  It  is  the  Heart  of  the  Home.  And  if  it 
is  a  Globe-Wernicke  Sectional  Bookcase  it  grows  as  the  book  collection 
grows,  section  being  added  to  section  as  needed.  Books  never  overflow 
and  clutter  up  tables  or  open  shelves,  there  to  gather  dust,  grow  dog- 
eared or  be  damaged  otherwise. 

Globe-Wernicke  patented  features  insure  the  perfect  protection  of 
books — they  exclude  dust  and  excessive  moisture,  and  prevent  sticking, 
binding,  warping,  sagging  or  mechanical  difficulties  of  any  sort  what- 
ever. 


"lohe  Heart 
of  the  Home 


Write  to-day  jor  handsomely  bound  54-page  book  ^o.  115  illustrated  in 
colors.  You  will  receive  the  booklet  by  return  mail  along  with  name  of  your 
nearest  dealer  where  you  may  see  these  bookcases  on  display. 

Jhi  9lebc^Vcrnickeeo.StcS. 

Stratford,  Ontario 
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Dr.  Melvin's 
Tooth-Bleacho 


MELVIN    LABORATORIES 
T«r*nlo,  Onlari* 


OURTRAPPER'5  FRIEND 
AND  GUIDE  FREE 


•ny  other  Htni-  '!►- 
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YOUNG   LADIES 

arc  carniiiK  lois  of  money  and  arc  ac- 
quiring; a  business  experience  by  coming 
in  contact  with  business  people.  A  card 
will  bring  full  particulars. 

The  Maclean   I'ublisliinK  Co.,   Limited 
14.1  IJniveriity  Av".,  Toronto 


Dr.  Sperry's  Famous  Health  and 
Sex  Books 

S«KU«I  KrwwUdf*  Talka  Willi 
Younf  WMnvn.  Hy  Dr.  LynwR 
H   .Sprrry  -  IIJS 

IiilftHiiKtion  l<y  I>r.  M«iy  WooiJ  Altrn. 
.Srtual      Kn«>Mli>     Tllkl     With 

V.unf  M>n       lU  Or   B.  Sprrry  tl.U 
Hii>l»nH  and  Wilr     A  Book  0<  In- 
toritiHtion    unci    a'tvtic   for    Mar* 
iir<l  nrvl  Miirtuigr«lil(-  •  •      1.2) 

Ur.l  M..t»d  l.ilf      lly    l>r.   M.rv    Wcmx)    Alia     ISO 
Thx    Kd>>rd     Boll       (Edilot     af     "t>lli»'     Htmt 
Jnitnal'  )  Bookt  •(   S«li   Kn«>M|«  l«t   Ymb| 
Proola  and  Paxnii.     Each  -         -         ■        M 

Ha.  Shall  I  Tall  My  Child.     By  Mra    Wooiklkn 

CliaiJCHan  .-■-.--       .St 

Whan  ABayB«amaiAMan   RvH  Biaaatar.M.A  S* 

•Wild  Oal.  "     lly  WinhaW  Spotl  Halt 
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By  Mar(arr<  W   Morley 
.III.         Bv     Carx>litic     Wormk} 

I  MA 

In  llaf  1  ran*.      By  Mit.  Woodallan  Chapman 
Tha   Hama   Madkal   AdaUar      By  [>.  Kmatn 
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A  Yavnf  Mothar'i  Gtttda  (ar  Tha  Cara  and  Fa«d- 
ini  a<  Childtan).     By  Krancii  lonlrll   M.D  I  M 
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Your  Laundry  Problem 
Solved 

No  need  to  dread  wash  day.  Wash  day  isn't  the  nerve-racking,  back- 
breaking,  tiresome  day  it  used  to  be.  Wash  day  afternoon  is  comfort- 
ably spent  in  social  and  family  pleasure  since  the  "1900"  Cataract 
Electric  Washer  came  into  women's  lives. 

You  kr-.^A'  what  washing  used  to  be — rubbing,  scrubbing  and  upset 
l-.itchen  and  an  upsot  family. 

Now    it's    different.      Just    put    the    clothes    into    the    smooth    ''lOOO"    Washer 

Press  the  lever;   sit  down  and  read.     In  S  to  8  minutes  the  cleansing,  soapy, 

Moves  just  like  the  figure   "8" — over,   under   and   through    the   clothes.      Not  the    least 


warm  water  has  done  the  work 

opportunity  to  harm  the  daintiest  lace.     The  heaviest  blanket  is  made  clean  and   fluffy 


SAVE 


LAUNDRY   BILLS 
CLOTHING 
YOUR  STRENGTH 


This  machine  will  do  your  washing,  wringing,  blueing,  and  rinsing  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  equipped  with  a  swing 
wringer  that  can  be  used  over  the  stationary  tubs  for  wringing  from  rinsing  and  blueing  water  at  the  same  time  that 
the  washing  is  going  on. 

ON  TRIAL   IN  YOUR  HOME 

We  will  gladly  put  one  in  your  home  on  trial.  See  how  perfectly  it  washes  everything.  See  how  simple  and  easy  it  is 
to  run. 

The  best  of  all  washers,  and  we  want  to  prove   it  to  you.     Perfect    satisfaction    guaranteed    before    buying. 


See  It  at  the  Exhibition 

This    machine    will    be    shown    at   Toronto,    London    and 
Ottawa   Exhibitions.     Your  critical  examination   invited. 


THE  "SIMPLEX"    IRONING   MACHINE 
completes  the  laundry  outfit.     It  does  better  work  than 
the  most  skilled  laundress — and  in  one-quarter  the  time. 


Nineteen  Hundred  Washer  Company,  357  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 


No  Motor  is  Better 
TKan  its  Spark  Plug's 

You  may  have  the  best  motor  in  the  world,  but  i 

maximum  power  without  efficient  spark  plugs 

On  the  same  principle  a  spark  plug  is  no  better  than  its  insulator 

which  although  a    seemingly   insignificant  part   of  your  motor  or 

engine,  must  withstand  the  same  hammering  blows  of  gas  explosions 

and  the  same  rapid   expansion  as  the  steel  cylinder  in  which  it  h 

placed.     That  is  where  3450  insulator,:  in 


ampioa 


Dependable 
Spark  Plugs 


demonstrate  (heir  Superioritr- 

3450  separate  experiments  iiave  produced  in  Champion  insulators  a 
material  so  much  like  steel  in  its  ability  to  take  the  hardest  kind 
of  punishment  that  it  is  practically  indestructible. 
Do  you  wonder  that  four  out  of  five  gasoline  motors  and  engines 
have  Champion  Plugs  as  standard  equipment? 

There  is  a  type  of  Champion  Plug  that  will  enable  your  motor  or 
engine  to  maintain  its  highest  efficiency  no  matter  what  its  make  or 
what  it  is  used  for.  Any  spark j)lug_  with  "Champion"  on  the  insu- 
lator is  guaranteed  to  give  you  satisfactory  service. 

"Heavy  Stone"  BIS.  }4  In.  Sold  wherever  Motor  Su  ^>plies  are  soli. 

Prtci  $i'.25-  ^  "•  '''"'"'°*'         Champion  Spar R  Plug  Co. , 
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Bug-Bear  of  Flying 

Problem  of  Landing  is  Biggest  to 
he  Solved,  to  Make  Flying  Safe 


TTOW  "automatic",  can  flying  be- 
ccme?  How  safely  can  landings  be 
made?  These  questions  are  discussed 
authoritatively  by  "Engineer  Officer" 
in  Aeronautics,  in  the  course  of  an  ar- 
ticle in  which  he  makes  a  novel — to  the 
lajTTian — suggestion,  viz.,  landing  in  a 
wind  tunnel.     He  says: 

As  time  goes  on  we  must  come  to  the 
step  when  the  mere  mechanical  act  of 
manoeuvring  a  machine  will  be  as  mat- 
ter-of-fact as  the  eating  of  a  cherry. 
The  two  operations  are  really  compar- 
able. There  is — there  must  be — for 
many,  many  years  something  of  the 
marvellous  in  the  pilotage  of  the  flying 
machine.  After  all,  it  does  what  noth- 
ing has  ever  done  before  (one  talks  of 
say,  20  years  past  as  the  present  per- 
iod) and  it  will  take  many  generations 
to  realize  fully  something  that  is  out  of 
their  own  knowledge.  Adam  walked — 
he  couldn't  do  anything  else.  Some- 
body later  on  invented  wheels — no — I'm 
forgetting — somebody  later  on  was 
dragged  along  the  ground.  It  became 
fashionable — the  thing — and  humanity 
sledged.  Then  came  the  only  great  in- 
vention there's  ever  been  until  flying; 
the  discovery  of  the  wheel.  And,  till 
flying  started,  we've  wheeled  ever  since. 
I  wonder  if  that  fact,  a  real  fact,  is  un- 
derstood as  completely  as  it  should  be? 
Talk  as  one  likes,  no  real  great  change 
has  been  brought  about  in  public  thought 
and  life  comparable  to  the  discovery  of 
the  wheel.  The  first  wheel  was  probab- 
ly a  log  of  a  tree,  and  objects  were 
rolled  by  it.  Then  some  genius,  by  slow 
thought,  discovered  the  wheel-barrow. 
The  chariot  took  its  place  in  time,  and 
the  Great  Western  Railway  Company's 
"Great  Bear"  is  the  modern  chariot. 

The  public  thought  between  the  time 
of  the  first  chariot  and  the  "Great 
Bear"  has  gradually  quickened;  persons 
have  got  quicker  in  the  up-take.  The 
conversion  might  be  likened  to  a  busi- 
ness deal  in  Selfridges,  or  a  Devonshire 
village  post  office.  The  deal  is  the  same, 
but  the  time  taken  over  it  is  different. 
Flying  brought  a  new  deal.  It  brought 
with  itself  the  romance  of  the  undiscov- 
ered; the  poetry  of  the  new.  All  sur- 
rounding the  new  discovery  was  un- 
known, mysterious,  and  therefore  the 
pilot,  as  a  chief  of  the  mysteries,  as  the 
high  priest  of  the  temple,  came  into  a 
troublous  life  of  some  15  to  20  years 
lie,  like  Noah,  was  a  plucky  fellow,  and 
he  managed  to  keep  his  head,  and  do  a 
very  simple  job,  all  at  the  same  time. 
And  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  Piloting 
has  been  a  question  of  keeping  cool,  as 
doing  movements  such  as  those  used  by 
a  ploughman.  The  expert  horse-rider 
has  forgotten  more  than  the  ordinary 
steady  pilot  ever  knew.  At  best,  the 
pilot  may  be  compared  to  a  jockey.  Joc- 
keys go  cheap  nowadays,  even  the  best. 
And  that  is  in  comparison  with  the  old- 
er class  of  pilots. 

The  modern  machine  is  gradually  get- 
ting more  and  more  to  the  automatic 
stage,  and  therefore  is  asking  less,  day 
by  day,  from  any  pilot's  hands.  In  the 
old  days,  "hands"  were  essential ;  you 
couldn't  be  a  pilot  without  possession 
of  "hands."  There  were  different  var- 
ieties— ^"ham  hands,"  etc.,  and  the  best 
quality  "hands,"  just  "hands."  Nowa- 
days such  things  are  unwanted  for  ser- 
vice even  though  they  may  always  be 
required  for  the  very  best  and  finest 
accomplishmnt.  Any  ass  can  steer  a 
row-boat  on  the  Serpentine,  but  a  good 
steersman  can  still  make  his  £120  a 
year  at  steering  a  Liisitania. 

As  speed  goes  up,  so  risks  go  up, 
and  no  doubt  the  future  function  of  an 
air-pilot  will  be  retained  by  a  wage  lar- 
ger than  that  given  to  a  Lusitania 
steersman;  but  only  in  proportion  to  the 
extra  risk  involved.  Automatic  control 
is  in  its  infancy,  but  the  writer  has  seen 
a  large  flying-boat  flown  on  an  ordin- 
ary bumpy  day,  and  entirely  controlled, 
as  regards  involuntary  deviations  from 
its  flight  path,  hy  a  stabilizing  device. 
The  machine  in  question  flew  for  three- 
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quarters  of  an  hou'',  and  the  occupants, 
when  once  at  1,000  feet,  operated  the 
rudder  only,  the  entire  control  as  re- 
gards a  level  path  on  straight  flights 
(longitudinally  and  laterally)  and  the 
correct  bank  on  turns,  being  left  to  the 
machine.  That  is  only  a  beginning.  The 
whole  device  depended  on  a  mercury 
level  tube,  and  will,  no  doubt,  in  time 
be  developed  to  a  working  commercial 
proposition. 

Surely,  for  the  near  future  large  ma- 
chines, some  feuch  device  will  be  part 
of  the  equipment,  and  become  as  mat- 
ter-of-fact a  concern  as  the  steam  steer- 
ing gear  in  a  ship.  The  steersman  (the 
present  pilot)  will  be  given  a  definite 
course  at  a  certain  level,  by  the  captain 
of  the  craft  and  his  attention  will  be 
given  to  two  small  controls,  each  giving 
the  human  touch  to  the  machine.  Warp- 
ing will  be  done  for  him,  and  bumps 
controlled  for  both  rubber  and  elevator. 
The  steersman  will  simply  have  to  keep 
his  course,  and  that,  although  in  two 
dimensions,  should  be  an  easier  job  than 
the  steering  of  a  motorboat.  The  risk, 
however,  will  be  always  there,  and  for 
that  the  wage  will  have  to  be  increased 
as  necessary.  The  pay  drawn  can  be  as- 
sessed as  "risk  pay,"  and  the  increase  of 
pay  required  by  the  risk  will  apply 
equally  to  all  in  the  machine.  As  "Med- 
way"  (who  wrote  on  this  subject  in 
Aeronautics  of  June  19th  last)  says, 
the  captain  will  be  the  well-paid  mem- 
ber of  the  aircraft's  crew,  and  the  pilot 


will  get  wages  pro  rata  as  ruling  be- 
tween present  captains  of  ship  and 
their  steersmen. 

There  remains  the  landing,  the  bug- 
bear of  present  flying,  and  the  one  item 
where  personal  skill  makes  for  all.  But 
unless  the  writer  is  completely  mistak- 
e:i,  landing,  on  either  land  or  sea,  will 
not  be  necessary  in  a  very  few  years 
from  now.  If  flying  is  ever  to  be  of 
commercial  value,  speed  must  increase, 
and  speed  cannot  increase  if  landing 
speeds  of  not  more  than  50  miles  per 
hour  are  essential.  The  future  must 
find  other  methods  of  landing  its  loads. 

The  obvious  solution  lies  in  a  wind 
tunnel  wherein  the  machine  can  fly  at 
its  maximum  speed  without  touching 
any  solid  surface  while  not  moving  rela- 
tive to  earth.  The  business  of  landing 
is  then  reduced  to  the  task  of  flying  in- 
to a  tunnel  and  remaining  there,  at  a 
stand-still  relative  to  the  earth,  but  yet 
at  top-speed.  Machinery  could  then  be 
devised  to  take  the  weight  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  the  power  could  be  cut  off. 
The  expense  of  such  a  method  is  great, 
needing  as  it  does  enormous  power  for 
a  short  time.  But  if  flying  is  conducted 
as  a  State  concern  for  mail,  the  initial 
expense  of  putting  up  a  wind  tunnel  can 
be  met  All  the  present  indications  go 
to  prove  that  the  pilot  of  the  future  will 
be  no  more  than  the  ship's  steersman  of 
to-day,  excepting  that  he  will  be  paid 
in  accordance  with  the  much  greater 
risk  attached  to  flight. 


The  Dunham 
Radiator  Tap 


Get  your 

heating  system  in  shape 

while  the  weather  is  warm 


Steam  heat  is  best  and  Dunham 
Heating  Service  shows  you  the 
best  way  to  use  it.  It  is  daily 
giving  more  hours  of  heating 
comfort  per  ton  of  coal  in  homes, 
factories,  apartment  houses, 
Government  buildings,  etc. 
The 


same  rea- 
sons which 
made  the  en- 
gineers of  the 
Woolwor  t  h 
Building,  the 
world's  largest 
office  building,  prefer  Dunham 
Heating  Service  are  the  same  logi- 
cal reasons  which  will  appeal  to 
you.  These  engineers  knew  that 
air  and  water  stop  the  circulation  of 
steam  and  that  radiators  cannot  be 
efficient  until  these  heat-wasters 
are   removed. 

The  Dunham  Heating  Service  solves 
this  vital  problem  by  means  of  an 
exclusive  device  —  The  Dunham 
Radiator  Trap  which  silently  re- 
moves the  air  and  water  through  a 
separate  pipe,  but  keeps  in  every 
ounce  of  steam.  There  is  absolutely 
no    waste   heat.     Every   radiator   in 


BUNHIIM 

■Cheating  service 


the  system  is  hot  when  you  want  it 
— and  gets  hot  quickly  and  quietly. 
At  a  demonstration  before  the  Ot- 
tawa Technical  School  a  radiator 
equipped  with  the  Dunham  Radiator 
Trap  was  heated  very  hot  by  the 
steam  from  an  ordinary  tea  kettle. 
Are  your  radiators  this  efficient? 
They   should   be. 

Investigate 
Dunham  Heat- 
ing Service  be- 
fore building,  or 
if  your  present 
heating  system 
i  3  unsatisfac- 
tory. Through  the  branch  Sales 
Office  and  Dunham  Service  Station 
near  you,  we  will  help  in  the  plan- 
ning of  your  steam  heating  system — 
see  that  it  operates  perfectly — and 
make  inspections,  when  requested, 
to  be  sure  that  it  continues  to  give 
you   full   satisfacton. 

Write  for  all  of 
the  interesting 
details. 


Halifax 

Montreal 

Ottawa 


'    l^isy.  fiaffhot  radiators  waste  fieat. 
yyfieysfwuld  he  DUNHAMIZED  J 


Winnipeg 

C:al(iary 

Vancouver 


C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY,  LTD.,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


Have  You  A  Bank  Account? 

You  can  make  one  from  your  spare  time.  To-day  there  are  in  Cunnda. 
men  and  women,  who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for  an  hour  or 
two  daily  provides  for  many  of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply 
us   the  tinif.   -v'"   "MT'!''<    '"u   the  money.     Writ-'   f"'-   full   Diirti.nlnrs 

.'Ifcnci/  Dieiiion 

THE  MACLKAN  PUBLISH  I NC;  COMPANY.  LIMITKI) 
143-153  Umver»U>    ^  I'ORONTO 
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TAc  BRUNSWICK 

Vla+hoci  q/^  I^Gproduction 


i 


Mcmiona 


ytm^umesmf^ 


r  T;   ^  ::.^£AinpJiner^^ 


Two  New  Ideas 

Which  Won  Millions  of  Friends 


WHEN    the    now    famous  Brunswick 
was    announced,    most    people  be- 
lieved that  the  utmost  had  already 
been  attained  in  the  phonographic  art. 

Hence  they  expected,  and  rightly  so,  that 
The  Brunswick  would  have  to  bring  out 
overwhelming  betterments  in  order  to  win 
a  place  among  the  leaders. 

And  this  great  expectation  vras  realized. 
The  Brunswick  created  a  memorable  sen- 
sation. It  commanded  instant  respect  and 
admiration. 

The  Pioneer 

Of  the  major  instruments, TheBrunswick 
was  the  first  to  play  alt  records  with  faith- 
ful regard  for  different  requirements.  This 
feature  alone  created  thousands  of  ad- 
mirers. For  it  meant  thit  a  Brunswick 
owner  could  buy  and  play  any  record, 
whatever  make. 

Since  different  makes  offer  different  ar- 
tists, and  no  one  make  offers  them  all, 
music  lovers  saw  in  The  Brunswick    the 


opportunity  to  select  their  own  library  of 
records,  without  restriction. 

The  other  outstanding  Brunswick  better- 
ment was  in  tone  production.  By  a  more 
scientific  amplification  of  tone  waves.  The 
Brunswick  overcame  many  old  time  crudi- 
ties and  brought  out  lovely  tones  hitherto 
lost.  Today  the  Brunswick  Method  of  Re- 
production is  a  recognized  triumph.  It 
means  perfected  reproduction  to  all  v^^ho 
know  it.     And  the  news  is  spreading  fast. 

Two  Famous  Ideas 

The  Brunswick  Method  of  Reproduction  includes 
the  Ultona,  an  all-record  player.  This  master  in- 
vention can  be  obtained  on  no  other  phonograph. 
The  Ultona  presents  to  each  make  of  record,  the 
proper  needle  and  diaphragm.  All  at  a  turn  of 
the  hand.  It  is  a  unique  reproducer,  not  an  attach- 
ment nor  makeshift. 

The  Brunswick  Method  also  includes  The  Bruns- 
wick Amplifier,  an  all-wood  sound  chamber  built 
with  scientific  regard  for  acoustic  laws.  No  metal 
is  used  because  it  muffles  sound  vibrations. 

Before  you  decide  which  phonograph  for  your 
home,  hear  The  Brunswick.  Compare  its  tone. 
Note  the  Ultona.  A  Brunswick  Dealer  will  gladly 
assist  you  in  making  a  tone  test. 


Prices  from  $77  lo  $2,750. 

THE  MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE  SALES  CO. 


819  Yonge  Street 


Toronto,  Ontario 


pwsaas^y^vtffe'aiy^te^iiyainffifa^^ 


Write  for  catalog 
and  self-measure- 
ment chart. 


SHOES 


for 

MEN 


1^  men  move  dway 
rom  I  or  onto  inw 
may  buy  most  il]infi5 
wnereiney  live  - 
W  iliey  jspiiemlly 
send  Ddck  for 


SHOES 


R.DACK&SONSJ^eiED 

MAKERS  or  MENS  SHOES 
FOR  OVER    loo   VEARS 

73W.KINGST.  TORONTO 
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World  Turns  to  Oil 

Huge    Boom     Within    Pant    Few 
Months  in  Oil — The  New  Finan- 
cial and  Industrial  Giant 


/""AN  AD  A  has  not  had  an  industrial  oil 
^  boom  since  the  Alberta  episode  five 
years  ago,  but  during  the  past  few 
months  there  has  been  an  immense 
stock-selling  campaign  conducted  in  the 
Canadian  newspapers  generally.  Albert 
W.  Atwood,  a  well-known  writer  on 
American  financial  and  industrial 
topics,  contributes  to  the  American  Re- 
view of  Reviews  an  informative  article 
on  the  present  oil  situation.  In  part,  it 
reads : 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  has  ever  been 
such  a  great  movement  of  investors  and 
speculators  into  any  class  of  stocks  as 
that  which  is  now  pouring  into  the 
petroleum  industry.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  shares  of  new  companies 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  producing  oil. 

Within  the  last  six  months  Wall  Street 
and  the  public  throughout  the  country 
generally  have  turned  to  oil  stocks  with 
a  simply  amazing  fervor.  The  "oils" 
have  become  the  favorites  not  only 
of  speculators,  but  of  many  who  con- 
sider themselves  conservative  investors, 
and  of  brokers  and  apparently  of  the 
most  solid  bankers.  The  name  of  oil  has 
become  magic,  and  the  financial  com- 
munity which  a  few  years  ago.  knew 
nothing  and  cared  less  about  the  oil  in- 
dustry is  now  working  overtime  gather- 
ing information  and  compiling  statistics 
regarding  the  position  and  wonderful 
possibilities  of  the  new  industrial  and 
financial  giant — Oil. 

The  completeness  of  the  change  is 
v/ell  illustrated  by  a  brief  conversation 
which  the  writer  had  a  short  time  ago 
with  the  vice-president  of  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  conservative  banks  in 
New  York  City.  This  bank  is  synony- 
mous with  all  that  is  supposed  to  typify 
the  best  and  most  solid  traditions  of 
Wall  Street.  I  had  just  told  the  vice- 
president  that  I  had  recently  visited  the 
new  oil  fields  of  Texas,  Ranger  and 
Burkburnett 

"I  am  going  down  there  in  a  few  days 
myself,"  he  replied.  "We  expect  to  in- 
vest down  there.  It's  absurd  that  we 
should  have  waited  so  long  to  get  into 
the  oil  game.  Think  of  all  the  years' 
handicap  those  people  at  26  Broadway 
(Standard  Oil)  have  had  over  us,"  and 
he  looked  out  of  the  window  regret- 
fully as  if  he  could  not  forgive  the  older 
men  in  the  powerful  group  of  capitalists 
to  which  he  belongs  for  not  having  soon- 
er followed  in  the  paths  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  abnost 
tidal  movement  of  investment  money 
into  the  oil  industry?  A  very  moderate 
estimate  places  the  capitalization  of 
new  oil  companies  in  this  country  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year  down  to  the 
end  of  April  at  $300,000,000.  Another 
estimate  places  the  total  number  of 
new  companies  down  to  July  1  at  5,000 
and  their  capitalization  at  $1,500,000. 
It  is  impossible  to  obtain  exact  figures, 
but  the  organization  and  "flotation"  of 
$100,000,000  companies  does  not  at 
present  cause  a  ripple  of  surprise  in 
Wall  Street.  Yet  the  combined  capitali- 
zation of  all  the  Standard  Oil  group  of 
companies  is  only  $550,000,000. 

The  attitude  of  Wall  Street  and  the 
public  toward  oil  stocks  in  recent  years 
would  certainly  furnish  an  interesting 
subject  for  a  study  in  psychology.  A 
few  years  ago  both  Wall  Street  and  the 
public  had  no  interest  in  oil.  They  were 
well  aware  that  the  Standard  Oil  com- 
panies had  been  remarkably  successful 
and  that  their  stockholders  had  received 
handsome  profits,  especially  in  the  years 
subsequent  to  the  dissolution  of  1911. 
But  this  success  of  Standard  Oil  was 
linked  up  in  large  measure  with  John 
D.  Rockefeller's  wonderful  business 
ability  and  foresight,  and  prior  to  1911 
with  the  monopoly  which  he  and  his 
associates   were   supposed  to  have. 

Furthermore  it  was  felt  that  the 
Standard  Oil  group  so  completely  con- 
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trolled  the  oil  industry  that  there  was 
little  room  for  outside  participation.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  did  not  need  or  want  either 
Wall  Street  or  the  general  public  in  the 
work  of  oil  development.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company  never  had  to  call  upon 
outsiders  for  financial  aid,  being  almost 
a  bank  or  "money  trust"  in  itself.  Then 
too  it  was  felt  that  all  the  really  worth- 
while things  in  the  industry  would  be 
taken  by  the  Standard,  that  anything 
else  was  risky  in  the  extreme.  The  little 
fellows  who  went  into  the  game  for  the 
most  part  did  not  receive  much  encour- 
agement financially,  and  eventually 
many  of  them  were  taken  over  by  the 
Standard.  People  were  almost  afraid 
to  invest  with  competitors  of  the  Stand- 
ard. 

But  the  situation  has  been  radically 
changed  by  three  developments;  disso- 
luiion  of  the  old  Standard  Oil  combin- 
ation, the  almost  startling  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  oil,  and,  finally,  by 
the  war.  All  these  events  have  com- 
bined, so  to  speak,  to  take  the  lid  off  the 
industry  and  open  it  up  wide  for  public 
participation. 

It  is  true  that  the  Standard  compan- 
ies have  been  even  more  profitable  since 
the  dissolution  of  the  old  combine  than 
before,  and  in  certain  important  re- 
spects their  power  is  almost  if  not  fully 
as  great.  But  nevertheless  the  old  ab- 
soluteness of  control  and  dominance 
was  removed,  perhaps  as  much  by  the 
natural  expansion  of  the  industry  as 
by  the  courts.  At  any  rate  enough  time 
has  now  elapsed  since  the  days  of 
Rockefeller  dominance  for  various  am- 
bitious and  energetic  men  to  get  well 
started  on  extensive  independent  pro- 
jects. 

Now  these  indenendents.  not  having 
the  resources  of  the  Standard  compan- 
ies, were  obliged  to  obtain  funds  from 
Wall  Street,  and  they  set  about  to  ac- 
quaint the  big  bankers  and  capitalists 
with  the  possib'lit'es  of  the  industry. 
Experts  say  that  this  acquaintanceship 
of  the  last  few  years  is  among  the  most 
important  factors  in  making  for  the 
present  activity  in  oil.  Harry  P.  Sin- 
clair and  J.  S.  Cosden  were  among  the 
rst  to  induce  Wall  Street  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  independent  oils,  and  they 
have  more  recently  been  followed  by 
many  others.  There  had  been  one  or 
two  very  lartre  independent  companies, 
such  as  the  Texas  Company  and  the 
Gulf  Refining,  but  they  didn't  buy 
money  "down  east"  the  way  Sinclair 
and  Cosden  did. 

But  the  mere  persuasiveness  of  even 
the  spectacular  Sinclair  was  not  enough 
in  itself  to  win  the  interest  and  support 
of  the  leaders  of  finance  and  the  army  of 
investors  and  speculators.  The  new  uses 
for  petroleum,  and  for  several  years 
past  the  steadily  threatened  shortage  of 
the  product,  have  dravm  everyone's  at- 
tention to  the  industry.  At  first  petro- 
leum was  used  largely  for  lighting  pur- 
poses, and  much  of  John  D.  Rockefel- 
ler's fame  will  rest  upon  his  achieve- 
ments in  lighting  the  world.  Then  it 
became  apparent  that  the  development 
of  machine  production  depended  upon 
lubrication,  and  petroleum  loomed  up 
as  of  tremendous  importance  as  a  lub- 
ricant. Nothing  has  yet  appeared  to 
take  its  place,  and  the  use  of  lubricants 
continually   increases.      The   whole   me- 


chanical world  depends  upon  grease  and 

lubricating  oil. 

But  perhaps  the  most  rapidly  de- 
veloping use  of  petroleum  has  been  for 
fuel  purposes.  Here  the  possibilities 
are  so  dizzying  that  it  is  no  wonder  in- 
vestors should  lose  their  heads.  First 
of  all  came  the  automobile,  passenger 
and  truck,  then  the  tractor  and  now  the 
aeroplane.  The  internal-combustion 
engine,  using  ga.soline,  has  already 
revolutionized  the  world  and  threatens 
to  turn  it  over  again  by  means  of  traffic 
through  the  air.  Gasoline,  once  thrown 
away  in  connection  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  kerosene,  is  the  motive  power  in 
this  country  alone  for  automobiles,  mo- 
tor-boats, tractors,  motorcycles,  and 
aeroplanes  whose  aggregate  number 
begins  to  run  up  not  far  below  ten  mil- 
lions. 

These  uses,  however,  are  only  for  the 
lighter  or  refined  parts  of  petroleum. 
The  greatest  possibilities  of  all,  per- 
haps, lie  in  the  employment  of  a  heavy 
fuel  oil  for  bunker  purposes,  that  is,  for 
steamships.  Its  use  for  locomotives 
may  extend,  and  possibly  stationary 
engines  may  depend  on  it.  The  imme- 
diate consideration  is  the  increasing 
use  of  bunker  oil.  Most  of  this  heavy 
oil  comes  from  Mexico,  and  recently 
the  National  Coal  Association  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  consider  the  danger 
.to  the  coal  industry.  So  grave  does  it 
appear  that  the  committee  reported  in 
favor  of  asking  Congress  to  put  a  duty 
upon  Mexican  oil. 

The  navies  of  the  world  seem  headed 
for  oil  as  a  fuel,  several  of  them  already 
using  it.  The  British  Navy  was  a  vast 
consumer  of  oil  during  the  war  and 
Earl  Curzon  said  that  the  Allies  had 
"floated  to  victory  upon  a  sea  of  oil." 
But  a  more  important  consideration  is 
the  merchant  marine  of  the  world.  The 
advantages  of  oil  are  obvious.  It  takes 
up  less  roorri  on  the  ship,  it  reduces  la- 
bor expenses  and  is  more  quickly  and 
easily  loaded.  One  of  the  many  fac- 
tors which  probably  led  to  the  present 
boom  in  oil  stocks  was  an  article  by 
Edward  N.  Hurley,  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  in  which 
he  estimated  the  amount  of  oil  which 
might  be  used  by  the  new  merchant 
marine  now  building  in  this  country. 
If  our  shipping  plans  are  entirely  car- 
ried out  and  all  the  ships  should  burn 
oil,  more  than  one-third  the  world's  en- 
tire production   would  be   required. 

Indeed,  if  all  the  shipping  of  the 
world  should  go  on  an  oil  basis  the 
world's  production  of  petroleum  at  pres- 
ent would  fall  short  by  nearly  a  half, 
without  even  considering  other  uses  of 
the  product.  Of  course,  all  the  shipping 
of  the  world  is  still  far  from  being 
entirely  on  an  oil  basis,  and  the  figures 
given  are  merely  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting a  perspective  on  the  subject.  But 
the  eagerness  with  which  such  a  great 
commercial  nation  as  England  is  trying 
to  provide  for  its  future  oil  require- 
ments is  a  clear  indication  of  what  the 
future  has  in  store.  This  country  pro- 
duces the  lion's  share  of  the  world's  oil, 
but  England  is  searching  its  various  do- 
minions for  the  product,  and  drilling 
has  even  been  going  on  in  England  it- 
self where  oil  had  never  been  found  be- 
fore. 


Golf  as  a  Test  of  Character 


A  merican  Champion  Talks  of  How 
Game  Develops  Points  in  Men 

/"^OLF  is  becominpr  an  important  part 
^-^  of  modern  day  life.  It  is  more  than 
a  game;  it  is  a  form  of  insurance 
against  ill  health  and,  even  a  developer 
of  character.  This  latter  point  is  in- 
terestingly made  by  "Chick"  Evans,  the 
American  champion  golfer,  in  the  course 
of  an  article  in  the  American  Magazine. 
Ke  writes: — 

The  man  who  gives  way  to  his  temper 
is  a  common  figure  on  the  golf  course — 
but  you  don't  often  find  him  in  the  finals. 
He  may  play  brilliantly  at  times;  but  if 
he  wastes  his  energy  and  nerve  force 
throwing  his  clubs  around  and  kicking 


up  the  turf,  he  won't  have  many  cham- 
pionship cups  to  carry  home  with  him. 

Temper  is  just  a  form  of  self-indul- 
gence, anyway,  and  a  good  many  men 
have  learned  to  deny  themselves  that 
particular  luxury  when  they  are  at 
business.  But  if  they  let  themselves  go 
when  they  get  out  on  the  links  you  may 
be  sure  that  their  self-control  is  only 
superficial.  They  haven't  really  master- 
ed the  little  devil  inside  of  them. 

Character  shows  itself  on  the  putting 
green!  A  man  may  be  a  good  driver, 
He  may  like  the  big  swing  and  the  feel- 
ing of  starting  something.  But  it  is  on 
the  green  that  he  shows  his  power  to 
negotiate  a  delicate  and  difficult  transac- 
tion, to  keep  himself  well  in  hand  until  a 
thing  is  fininked.  In  a  match  game,  he 
has  to  do  this  under  the  most  difficult 
condition.^.  Several  hundred  ancctators 
stand  around,  watching  him  with  breath- 


Keeping  the  pores  open  and 

CLEANSED  with  Lifebuoy 

means  a  healthy  skin. 


The  Tonic  Bath 

It  is  decidedly  a  gain  to  find  a  soap  that 
makes  the  bath  a  refreshing  delight.  It  is 
decidedly  a  boon  to  find  in  that  soap  a 
health  bringer  as  well.  That  is  the  double 
benefit  you  gain  with 


HEALTH 


To  a  soap  base  of  the  utmost  purity  we  add  a 
gentle  disinfectant  agent  that  makes  the  skin 
"glow  with  health".  The  healing,  copious  lather 
of  Lifebuoy  thoroughly  cleanses  the  pores  and 
leaves  them  disinfected  and  sweet. 
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less  interest.  He  knows  that  probably 
a  good  many  of  them  have  money  up  on 
the  game.  And  there  is  a  psychological 
effect  from  all  this  to  which  it  is  very 
hard  to  be  insensible.  He  must  shut 
out  even  the  consciousness  of  the  specta- 
tors being  there.  If  he  cannot  do  that, 
the  mere  sound  of  a  chance  remark,  of 
a  woman's  laugh,  or  the  half-seen  move- 
ment of  a  parasol,  may  cause  him  to 
miss  his  putt. 

I  should  say  that  a  man  who  is  good 
on  the  putting  green  is  one  who  would 
be  good  on  a  business  emergency  re- 
quiring a  cool  head,  control  of  nerves, 
and  absolute  concentration.  It  doesn't 
require  quick  thinking,  or  initiative. 
But  it  is  the  supreme  test  of  steadiness. 
It  shows  you  the  man  who  doesn't  go  to 
pieces  under  a  strain. 

Here  is  an  interesting  idea:  I  believe 


that  in  playing  in  a  tournament  men 
show  themselves  more  as  they  are  in 
business;  and  that,  in  playing  what  you 
might  call  a  social  game,  just  for  the 
exercise  and  the  relaxation,  they  show 
their  real  personality. 

You  see,  a  tournament  is  business, 
for  the  time  being.  It  is  played  for  com- 
pensation— a  title,  a  silver  cup.  And 
involuntarily  a  man  puts  his  business 
self  into  it.  He  is  conscious  that  he  is 
under  observation,  that  he  is  being 
judged  by  outsiders,  and  he  shows  more 
self-control  and  is  more  careful,  both 
in  his  game  and  in  his  self-expression, 
than  he  is  when  just  playing  for  amuse- 
ment. 

You  will  not  often  find  a  man  with 
a  "yellow  streak''  playing  golf.  In  the 
first  place.  I  don't  think  the  game  ap- 
peals to  that  type  of  man.     And  in  the 


second  place,  the  traditions  and  ideals 
of  the  game  are  so  high  that  the  "yel- 
low" player  would  not  last  long  in  a 
club. 

I  have  kept  one  important  point  for 
the  last.  It  is  this:  Never  quit  until  the 
game  is  irretrievably  lost!  The  man 
who  does  is  a  fool  as  well  as  a  coward. 
Every  golfer  with  much  experience  can 
tell  you  of  games  that  have  been  won  by 
the  player  who,  at  some  stage,  seemed 
hopelessly  beaten.  It  doesn't  pay  to 
give  up,  and  it  shows  a  fault  in  character 
as  well.  A  game  is  not  lost  until  the  last 
hole  is  played;  or  at  least  not  until  the 
shot  which  actually  finishes  it  is  made. 
Yet  I  know  men  who  feel  beaten  when 
the  game  is  just  begun. 

A  man  told  me  not  long  ago  that  he 
and  two  other  young  players  were  being 


Electric  Starting  and  Lighting 

NO  car  has  a  better  starting  and 
lighting  system  than  that  now 
available  to  purchasers  of  Ford  Cars. 
It  is  a  Ford  product,  built  into 
the  motor — 

— a  positive  starter  as  reliable  as 
the  motor  itself: 
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sized  up  once  by  an  experienced  golfer  as 
championship  possibilities.  The  wise  old 
fellow  looked  them  over  keenly^ — he 
hadn't  even  seen  them  play — and  deliv- 
ered his  ultimatum: 

"There's  only  one  of  you  that  has  the 
making  of  a  real  champion,"  he  said. 
"For  there's  only  one  that  has  the  neces- 
sary iron  in  his  soul." 

In  a  way,  he  was  right.  A  man  must 
have  iron  "in  his  soul"  to  stay  and  win  in 
almost  any  contest.  As  a  rule,  the  cool, 
self-poised,  silent  type  makes  the  best 
golfer.  The  assured,  easy-talking,  dash- 
ing type  is  likely  to  be  erratic.  But  the 
iron  may  be  in  a  man  even  though  he  is 
not  hard  and  cold.  Gardner  is  the  proof 
of  that,  to  name  only  one  example.  And 
there  is  Francis  Ouimet,  who  is  boyishly 
cheerful  when  not  playing,  and  is  al- 
ways pleasant  and  friendly  during  the 
game. 

A  man  has  got  to  show  one  trait  in 
golf,  perhaps  more  than  in  other  games, 
and  that  is  self-reliance.  For  nobody  can 
help  him,  except  with  advice.  There  is  no 
team  work.  Y'ou  can't  score  on  anybody 
else's  hit.  You  haven't  any  guard,  or 
protection,  or  assistance.  Nobody 
"sacrifices"  that  you  may  gain. 


This  Month's  Vital 
Question 

Continued  from  page  40 

"Of  course,  the  practical  politicians 
who  want  to  win  elections  were  all  for 
harmony;  forgive  and  forget;  Laurier 
was  great,  but  the  liberal  party  is 
greater — and  all  that.  That  was  the 
keynote  of  Chairman  Murray's  opening 
speech ;  that  was  the  reason  most  of  the 
provincial  premiers  supported  Field- 
ing; that  was  the  real  significance  of 
the  pressure  behind  Fielding's  nomina- 
tion. 

"But  though  the  machine  could 
handle  things  pretty  well  when  dele- 
gates were  out  in  the  open  under  the 
whip,  the  under-current  of  rank  and  file 
sentiment  was  too  sti'ong  for  them  when 
the  curtain  of  a  secret  ballot  hid  the 
herd  from  their  dominant  eyes.  The 
under-current  was  party  loyalty  to  past 
traditions,  a  stubborn  determination  to 
reward  only  the  faithful  and  to  cast  into 
outer  darkness  those  who  fell  away." 

To  this,  the  Toronto  Star  replies: 

"The  Montreal  Star  says  "the  light 
in  the  Liberal  window  no  longer  holds 
out  to  burn."  By  this  it  means  that  the 
selection  of  Mr.  King  as  leader  of  the 
party  shows  that  the  late  division  is 
to  be  converted  into  a  vendetta.  We 
are  sure  that  nothing  could  be  farther 
from  Mr.  King's  mind  than  such  a  de- 
claration of  hostility;  that  taking  his 
own  course  in  the  last  election  from 
sincere  conviction  he  respects  the  con- 
victions of  others,  and  has  no  sympathy 
with  any  talk  either  of  revenge  or  of 
regarding  those  with  whom  he  differed 
as  called  upon  to  explain  or  justify  their 
course. 

"Mr.  King,  however,  is  not  a  partizan 
of  the  ordinary  type,  and  has  found 
little  favor  with  machine  politicians. 
They  have  distrusted  him  as  an  idealist, 
as  a  man  who  placed  ideas  above  ex- 
pediency. His  aims  and  ambitions  are 
for  the  furtherance  of  ideas.  There 
should  be  a  natural  aflSnity  between 
him  and  those  upon  whom  party  ties  sit 
somewhat  lightly,  with  those  Liberals 
who  in  the  last  election  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  support  Unionist  Government 
for  a  certain  purpose,  as  well  as  with 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  problems 
of  the  hour  and  seeking  for  light." 

The  Vancouver  Sun  feels  that  the 
time  for  enmity  between  Liberals  of 
various  shades  of  opinion  and  convic- 
tion has  passed,  and  remarks: 

Those  wild-eyed  Liberals  who  are 
going  around  swearing  that  as  long  as 
life  lasts  they  will  neither  forget  nor 
forgive  shouitl  be  told  to  go  away  back 
and  sit  down.  The  fact  should  be  im- 
pressed on  them  that  they  are  a  weari- 
ness to  reasonable  men  and  a  decided 
weakness  to  their  party. 
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northern  section  was  too  cold  or  too 
remote  or  too  wild  to  be  suitable  for 
settlement;  so  everyone  said.  But  set- 
tlement kept  pace  with  the  steel  or  ran. 
far  ahead.  People  were  frantic  for 
land  and  they  followed  in  droves  in 
the  wake  of  our  construction  gangs. 
Towns  sprang  up  at  suitable  points  and 
business  generally  became  quickly 
established.  It  was  our  invariable  ex- 
perience that,  as  soon  as  a  new  link  was 
completed  and  in  operation,  it  carried 
enough  business  from  the  start  to  pay 
operating  charges. 

Mackenzie  and  Mann  always  had  the 
Big  Plan  at  the  back  of  their  minds,  the 
grand  idea  of  a  new  transcontinental. 
Each  new  bit  of  road  built  was  but  a 
link  in  the  Big  Plan.  Gradually,  as  the 
system  extended,  the  Big  Plan  began 
to  show  signs  of  coherency.  They  kept 
driving  ahead  toward  the  magnificent 
goal  and  in  time  every  man  on  the  sys- 
tem acquired  a  belief  in  the  Big  Plan  and 
a  zest  for  its  accomplishment.  If  at  any 
time  the  company  had  seen  fit  to  forego 
the  main  objective  and  be  content  with 
the  system  as  then  completed,  a  com- 
mercial success  would  have  been  theirs. 
They  persisted,  however,  until  the  fixed 
charges  became  too  heavy  to  sustain 
through  the  war  slump. 

The  point  I  desire  to  make  is  that  this 
line,  which  was  persistently  built  out 
through  territory  that  had  been  re- 
garded as  inaccessible  and  in  the  teeth 
of  public  indifference,  opened  up  a  tre- 
mendous new  country  and  laid  the 
foundations  for  what  might  be  termed 
the  greater  North-West. 

The  Daring  of  Col.  Davidson 

XJO  man  deserves  more  credit  for  the 
•^  ^  opening  up  of  Western  Canada 
than  the  late  Colonel  A.  D.  Davidson, 
He  became  convinced  that  a  tremendous 
future  was  ahead  of  the  country  of  the 
Qu'Appelle  Valley  and  in  1902,  he  staked 
everything  by  buying  from  the  Govern- 
ment part  of  the  Qu'Appelle-Long  Lake 
Railway  land  grant  to  the  extent  of 
800,000  acres  at  a  price  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $2.50  an  acre.  Then  he  entered 
upon  a  campaign  to  attract  American 
settlers. 

The  Qu'Appelle  at  that  time  was  con- 
sidered to  be  next  door  to  the  pole. 
Davidson  was  regarded  as  a  dreamer 
ard  men  freely  predicted  that  he  would 
be  ruined.  More  than  that,  he  was  re- 
garded as  almost  a  menace.  "If  he 
takes  Americans  up  to  that  frozen  land, 
he'll  give  Canada  a  bad  name,"  men  said 
openly.  Senator  Perley  from  Saskatch- 
ewan made  a  speech  at  Ottawa  in  which 
he  asserted  that  wheat  could  not  be 
successfully  grown  north  of  Qu'Appelle. 

There  was  no  stopping  Davidson, 
however.  He  went  across  the  line  and 
organized  atrainloadof  American  bank- 
ers. This  party  he  took  in  a  special 
train  over  the  Prince  Albert  branch  as 


far  as  what  is  now  the  town  of  David- 
sen.  They  went  in  the  middle  of  the 
growing  season  and  the  visitors  were 
thunderstruck.  They  saw  rich,  roll- 
ing country  well  watered  and  open  for 
cultivation  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 
They  got  down  and  scooped  up  the  soil 
and  found  it  rich.  The  sun  beat  do-wn 
upon  them  as  warmly  as  it  did  in  the 
more  settled  sections  they  had  come 
from  and  with  as  much  promise  of  re- 
fining quality.  In  fact  they  saw  lying 
before  them  an  ideal  wheat  country.  So 
this  trainload  of  Joshuas  went  back  and 
reported  that  it  was  indeed  a  promised 
land — that  Colonel  Davidson  was  right 
and  nearly  all  the  rest  of  Canada  was 
wrong. 

.In  1902  the  Western  Canada  Immi- 
gration Association  was  formed  to 
launch  a  publicity  campaign  in  the 
Ifnited  States  and,  as  a  result,  the  huge 
wave  of  immigration  from  across  the 
line  started. 

I  am  telling  of  these  incidents  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  opening  up  of  new 
country  is  invariably  contingent  on  the 
taking  of  huge  risks  and  that  the  public 
is  always  skeptical.  More  important 
still  the  opening  up  has  depended  upon 
the  building  of  a  line  of  steel.  Trans- 
portation is  needed  to  effect  permanent 
settlement  on  a  large  scale. 

Consider  this  in  relation  to  the  fact 
that  Canada  now  owns  a  system  of  rail- 
ways that  stretch  from  Halifax  and  the 
Sydneys  to  Vancouver.  If  this  system 
is  considered  as  the  means  of  opening 
up  new  territory,  of  developing  new 
stretches  of  Empire,  then  it  becomes  of 
tremendous  importance  indeed.  No 
longer  will  we  need  to  depend  upon  the 
daring  and  initiative  of  private  indi- 
viduals to  blaze  the  trail  to  new  fields; 
the  country  as  a  whole,  which  has  al- 
ways reaped  the  benefit  of  the  pioneer 
eflTorts  of  our  railroad  builders,  can  as- 
sume the  risk  and  plan  its  own  cam- 
paigns of  extension. 

There  are  already  fields  open  for  ex- 
ploitation. The  Peace  River  country 
has  been  established  as  a  suitable  field 
for  agricultural  settlement.  To  build  a 
road  through  that  Northern  Section 
would  be  the  prelude  to  a  settlement  as 
prosperous  and  successful  as  the 
Qu'Appelle.  The  value  of  the  Govern- 
ment roads  from  the  middle  prairie 
points  to  the  Pacific  as  feeders  for  the 
Panama  route  can  be  developed.  I  am 
merely  noting  a  few  outstanding  and 
obvious  directions  in  which  the  ag- 
grandizement of  Canadian  interests  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  development  of 
the  national  railways. 

Great  things  can  be  accomplished  if 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  disposed  to 
regard  railroading  in  the  same  light  as 
the  private  railroad  builders  have  done 
in  the  past — as  a  risk  that  must  be 
taken  to  assure  a  big  future. 
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have  been  untold  misery  in  my  count- 
enance, for  hers  paled. 

"She  cares,"  I  whispered  and  my 
heart  leaped;  then  became  as  led  when 
memory  returned. 

The  meal  ended.  They  toasted  me 
and  I  made  some  kind  of  footling  reply. 

"Dear  Dorothea  has  an  announce- 
ment to  make,"  said  the  Mater. 

Dorothea  rose.  I  shut  my  eyes  and 
gripped  the  chair  tightly. 

"I'm  going  to  do  a  very  unusual 
thing,"  she  said;  "but  as  we  are  all  old 
friends  and  I  promised  Reggie" — I 
groaned  to  myself — "that  I  would  an- 
nounce my  engagement  myself" — 

I  heard  a  rustle  as  the  folk  sat  up 
in  expectation. 

"He's  been  such  a  dear,"  she  con- 
tinued— I  groaned  again.  "He  brought 
me   'Dick'." 

I  sat  up  with  a  jerk  but  before  I  could 
speak,  Heyward  had  risen,  glass  in 
hand:  "To  Reggie  Conway,"  he  cried, 
"a  damned  good  pal!" 

We  toasted  them  and  congrratulations 


were  hurled  about  like  snowballs.  I  was 
almost  mad  with  joy.  In  fact  I  overdid 
it  for  I  caught  Dorothea  glancing  at  me 
curiously;  but  I  didn't  care.  I  was  free, 
free! 

"Dorothea,"  I  ■  said  later,  "you've 
treated  me  rottenly." 

"You  don't  mind,  Reggie,  I'm  sure, 
and — and  I  love  Dick." 

"I'll  forgive  you,"  I  said,  magnanim- 
ously; "but  now  you've  chucked  me, 
Dorothea,  I'll  have  to  start  again. 
There's  a  girl  in  the  corner  seat  under 
the  palm  that  strikes  my  idle  fancy. 
Will  you  introduce  me?" 

"You're  incorrigible,  Reggie,"  she 
said ;  but  she  led  me  to  where  Barbara 
was  seated. 

"Captain  Conway — Lady  Barbara 
Elfort,"  she  said  and  I  bowed  deeply. ' 
After  a  few  minutes'  desultory  conver- 
sation Dorothea  departed  and  I  turned 
to  Barbara,  pain  in  my  eyes,  a  knife 
through  my  heart. 

"You  didn't  tell  me  you  were  mar- 
ried," I  protested  dully. 


As  Necessary 

in  the  Kitchen  as  Salt 


"V/'OU  will  find  that  Lea  &  Perrins' — the  gfenuine 
•*-  — adds  a  new  and  fascinating'  flavor  to  dishes 
made  of  meat,  fish  or  cheese.  It  is  a  seasoning. 
Experienced  cooks  would  as  soon  be  without  salt 
as  without  Lea  &  Perrins'. 

You  will  also  find  that  it  takes  less  Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce — and  that  no  other  sauce,  ng  matter  how 
much  it  loo^s  like  Lea  ^^^  ^ 

&    Perrins,   will     give  -^^'^  ' 

such  a  zest  and  flavor 
to  your  cooking. 


Sauce 


The  Original  Worcestershire 

World  Renowned  and  Unsurpassed. 

No  other  sauce  has  such  an  exquisitely  piquant  flavor, 
or  has  such  a  reputation  among  discriminating  people 
in  every  part  of  the  world. 


French  Ivory  or  Ebony 
TOILET  BRUSHES 

will  delight  the  heart  of  every  woman  who 
would  have  beautiful  articles  for  her  toilet 
table. 

"Keystone"  Brushes  are  not  only  artistic 
in  appearance  they  are  perfect  in  work- 
manship. 

Sold  by  leading  drug,  jewelry  and  depart- 
mental stores. 

Madm    in    Canada    by 

STEVENS-HEPNER  CO.,  LTD. 

PORT  ELGIN.  ONTARIO 
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Tm  Ra3or  for  the  Road 

SHAVING  in  swaying,  jerking  Pullmans 
has    taught    the  travelling   man  the 
value  of  "safety  first"  and  so  he  uses 
an  AutoStrop  Razor. 

Wherever  he  goes  he  enjoys  the  comforting 
sense  of  cleanliness  that  follows  the  cool, 
satiny  shave  such  as  only  a  stropped  blade 
can  give. 

Stropping  saves  his  blades  and  keeps  them 
in  perfect  condition.     He  is  never  at  a  loss 
for  a  keen  blade  for  he  always  has  one.    This 
and  the  fact  that  the  AutoStrop  Razor 
sharpens  its  own  blades  and  doesn't 
need  to  be  taken  apart  for  cleaning 
has  lead  thousands  of  travelling  men 
everywhere    to    speak    highly    of  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  to  their  friends. 

Any  dealer  will  sell  you  an  AutoStrop 
Razor,  strop  and  12  blades  complete 
for  $5.00,  on  a  come-back  money-back 
basis. 

AUTOSTROP  SAFETY  RAZOR  CX).,  Limited 
AutoStrop  Building,  Toronto,  Canada 

AutoStrop  Safely  Razor 
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She  laughed  rather  shrilly:  "Why 
should  I?"  she  said.  "Are  married 
people  to  have  no  fun?" 

I  turned  on  her  savagely.  "Barbara," 
I  cried.  "I  wish  to  Heaven  I'd  been 
killed  out  there.  I  should  have  been 
saved  this  torment." 

Her  face  paled  but  she  made  no  ans- 
wcr» 

And  then  the  dear  old  Mater  bustled 
up.  "I'm  glad  you  two  know  each  other. 
How's  the  Earl,  Barbara?" 

"In  a  beast  of  a  temper.  He's  got 
gout." 

What  a  fool  I'd  been  What  a  fool! 
Barbara  wasn't  married  at  all.  I  sat 
glumly  there  until  we  were  again  alone. 

"Forgive  me,  Barbara,"  I  begged.  "If 
you  care  even  a  little  give  me  your  ans- 
wer now." 

"What  do  the  German  prisoners  say 
to  you,  Reggie?" 

"Kamerad!"  I  answered,  wondering- 

ly. 

"Kamerad!"  she  pleaded  and  held  up 
both  hands  in  mock  submission. 


His  Majesty's  Well- 
Beloved 

Continued  from  Page  28 

the  Lady's  fitful  smiles,  and  while  re- 
sponding to  her  advances  with  the  Ar- 
dour born  of  Cupidity  or  of  a  desire  for 
self-advancement  rather  than  of  true 
love,  they  had  for  the  most  part  lost 
some  shreds  of  their  Reputation  and 
almost  all  of  their  Self-respect. 

But  at  the  moment  I  paid  no  heed 
to  Lord  Douglas'  taunt  levelled  at  his 
Friend,  nor  at  the  latter's  somewhat 
careless  way  of  Retort.  In  fact,  the 
whole  Episode  did  not  then  impress  it- 
self upon  my  mind,  and  it  was  only  in 
face  of  later  events  that  I  was  presently 
to  be  reminded  of  it  all. 

VIII 

Ij^OR  the  moment  I  was  made  happy 
*  by  renewed  kindly  glances  from  Mr. 
Eetterton.  It  seemed  as  if  his  eyes  had 
actually  beckoned  to  me,  so  I  made  bold 
to  advance  nearer  to  the  dazzling  group 
of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  that  stood 
about,  talking — jabberin.T,  I  might  say, 
like  a  number  of  gay-plumaged  birds, 
for  they  seemed  to  me  irresponsible  and 
unintellectual  in  their  talk. 

Of  course  I  could  not  hear  everything, 
and  I  had  to  try  and  make  my  unfashion- 
ably  attired  Person  as  inconspicuous  as 
possible.  So  I  drew  a  book  from  my 
pocket,  one  that  looked  something  like 
a  Greek  Lexicon,  though  in  truth  it  was 
a  collection  of  Plays  writ  by  the  late 
Mr.  William  Shakespeare,  in  one  or  two 
of  which — notably  in  one  called  Hamlett 
— Mr.  Betterton  had  scored  some  of  his 
most  conspicuous  Triumphs. 

The  book,  and  my  seeming  absorption 
in  it,  gave  me  the  countenance  of  an 
earnest  young  Student  on  the  perusal 
of  Classics,  even  whilst  it  enabled  me 
to  draw  quite  near  to  the  brilliant 
Throng  of  distinguished  People,  who, 
if  they  paid  any  heed  to  me  at  all,  would 
find  excuses  for  my  Presumption  in  my 
obvious  earnest  Studiousness.  I  was 
also  able  to  keep  some  of  my  attention 
fixed  upon  Mr.  Betterton,  who  was  sur- 
i;ounded  by  admiring  Friends;  whilst  at 
some  little  distance  close  by,  I  could  see 
Mr.  Harris — also  of  the  Duke's  Theatre 
— who  was  holding  fgrth  in  a  didactic 
manner  before  a  group  of  Ladies  and 
gay  young  Sparks,  even  though  they 
were  inclined  to  mock  him  because  of 
his  Conceit  in  pitting  his  talent  against 
that  of  Mr.  Betterton. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  a  couple  of 
years  ago  Mr.  Harris  could  be  and  was 
considered  the  greatest  Actor  of  his 
time;  but  since  Mr.  Betterton  had  con- 
solidated his  own  triumphs  by  playing 
the  parts  of  Pericles,  of  Hamlett  and  of 
Prince  Alvaro,  the  older  Actor's  re- 
putation had  undoubtedly  suffered  by 
comparison  with  the  Genius  of  his 
younger  Rival,  at  which  of  course  he 
was  greatly  incensed.  I  caught  sight 
now  and  then  of  his  florid  face,  so  differ- 
ent in  expression  to  Mr.  Betterton's 
more  spiritual-looking  countenance,  and 
from  time  to  time  his  pompous,  raucous 
voice  reached  my  ears,  as  did  the  more 
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lender  gums— a  warning 
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COASTdefcnse 
protects  ihelife 
of  a  nation, 
gum  defense  the  life 
of  a  tooth.  On  the 
gum  line  danger 
lies.  If  it  shrinks 
through  Pyorrhea 
(Kiggs'  Disease) 
decay  strikes  into 
the  heart  of  the 
tootK 

Beware  of  gum 
tenderness  that  warns 
of    Pyorrhea.       Four 
out  of  five  people  over 
forty  have  Pyorrhea — 
many  under  forty  also. 
Loosening  teeth  indi' 
cate  Pyorrhea.  Bleed- 
ing gums.  too.     Re- 
member —  these    in- 
flamed .  bleeding  gums 
act  as  so  many  door- 
ways for    disease 
germs   to   enter   the 
system — infecting  the 
joints  or  tonsils — or 
causing  other  ail- 
ments. 

Forhan's  positively 
prevents  Pyorrhea, 
if  used  in  time  and 
used  consistently. 
As  it  hardens  the 
gums  the  teeth  be- 
come firmer. 

Brush  your  teeth 
with  Forhan's.  It 
cleans  the  teeth 
scientifically— keeps 
them  white  and 
clean. 

If  gum  shrinkage 
has  already  set  in. 
Start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a  den- 
tist immediately  for 
special  treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes 
All  Druggists 
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strident,     high-pitched     voices     of     the 
Ladies.     I  heard  onft.  young  Lady  say, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  some   pretty, 
I   mincing  gestures: 

[     -  "Mr.    Betterton    was    positively   rap- 
I   turous  last  night.  .  .  .  enchanting!    You, 
Mr.  Harris,  will  in  truth,  have  to  look 
to  your  laurels." 

And  an  elderly  Lady,  a  Dowager  of 
obvions  consideration  and  dignity,  add- 
ed in  tones  which  brooked  of  no  con- 
tradiction: 

"My  opinion  is  that  there  never  has 
been  or  ever  will  be  a  Player  equal  to 
Mr.  Betterton  in  purity  of  Diction  and 
Elegance  of  Gesture.  He  hath  indeed 
raised  our  English  Drama  to  the  level 
of  High  Art." 
'  I  could  have  bowed  low  before  her 
and  kissed  her  hand  for  this;  aye!  and 
have  paid  homage  too  to  all  these  gaily 
dressed  Butterflies  who,  in  truth,  had 
more  Intellectuality  in  them  than  I  had 
given  them  credit  for.  Every  word  of 
Eulogy  of  my  beloved  Friend  was  a  de- 
light to  my  soul.  I  felt  mine  eyes  glow- 
ing with  enthusiasm  and  had  grave  dif- 
ficulty in  keeping  them  fixed  upon  my 
book. 

I  had  never  liked  Mr.  Harris  person- 
ally, and  I  was  indeed  pleased  to  see 
that  both  the  Dowager  Lady — ^who  I 
understand  was  the  Marchioness  of 
Badlesmere — and  the  younger  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  felt  mischievously  in- 
clined to  torment  him. 

"What  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Harris?" 
my  Lady  Badlesmere  was  saying  to  the 
discomfited  Actor.  "It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  one  Player's  opinion  of 
another." 

She  had  a  spy-glass  through  which 
she  regarded  him  quizzically,  whilst  a 
mocking  smile  played  around  her  thin 
lips.  This  no  doubt  caused  poor  Mr. 
Harris  to  lose  countenance,  for  as  a  rule 
he  is  very  glib  of  tongue.  But  just  now 
he  mouthed  and  stammered,  appeared 
unable  to  find  his  words. 

"It  cannot  be  denied,  your  Ladyship," 
he  began  sentcntiously  enough,  "that 
Mr.  Betterton's  gestures  are  smooth 
and  pleasant,  though  they  perhaps  lack 
the  rhythmic  grandeur.  .  .  the  dignified 
sweep.  .  .  of  .  .  .  of  .  .  the.  .  .  " 

He  was  obviously  floundering,  and  the 
old  Lady  broke  in  with  a  rasping  laugh 
and  a  tone  of  somewhat  acid  sarcasm: 

"Of  the  gestures  of  Mr.  Harris,  you 
mean,  eh?" 

"No,  Madam,"  he  retorted  testily, 
and  distinctly  nettled.  "I  was  about  to 
say  'of  the  gestures  of  our  greatest 
Actors.'  " 

"Surely  the  same  thing,  dear  Mf. 
Harris,"  a  young  Lady  rejoined  with 
well-assumed  demureness,  and  dropped 
him  a  pert  little  curtsey. 

I  might  have  been  sorry  for  the  Man 
— for'  of  a  truth  these  small  pin-pricks 
must  have  been  very  irritating  to  his 
Vanity,  already  sorely  wounded  by  a 
younger  Kival's  triumph — but  for  the 
fact  that  he  then  waxed  malicious, 
angered  no  doubt  by  hearing  a  veritable 
Chorus  of  Eulogy  proceeding  from  that 
other  group  of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
of  which  Mr.  Betterton  was  the  centre. 

I  do  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
who  it  was  who  first  gave  a  spiteful 
turning  to  the  bantering,  mocking  Con- 
versation of  awhile  ago;  but  in  my  mind 
I  attributed  this  malice  to  Lord  Douglas 
I  Wychwoode,  who  came  up  with  his 
clerical  friend  just  about  this  time,  in 
order  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Badlesmere,  who  I  believe 
is  a  near  Relative  of  his.  Certain  it  is 
that  very  soon  after  his  arrival  upon  the.. 
Scene,  I  found  that  every  one  around 
him  was  talking  about  that  abominable 
Episode,  the  very  thought  of  which  sent 
my  blood  into  a  F'ever  and  my  thoughts 
running  a  veritable  riot  of  Revenge  and 
of  Hate.  Of  course  Mr.  Harris  was  to 
the  fore  with  pointed  AlluHions  to  the 
grrave  insult  done  to  an  eminent  Artist, 
and  which,  to  my  thinking,  should  have 
been  condemned  by  every  right-minded 
Man  or  Woman  who  had  a  spark  of 
lofty  feeling  in  his  or  her  heart. 

"Ah,  yes!"  one  of  the  Ladies  was  say- 
ing; "I  heard  about  it  at  the  time.  .  .  . 
a  vastly  diverting  story.  .  .  ." 

"Which  went  the  round  of  the  Court," 
added  another. 

"Mr.  Betterton's  .shoulders,"  9  gay 
young  Spark  went  on  airily,  "are  said 
to  be  still  very  sore." 


"And  his  unusually  equable  Temper 
the  sorer  of  the  two." 

Lord  Douglas  did  not  say  much,  but 
I  felt  his  spiteful  Influence  running  as 
an  undercurrent  through  all  that  flip- 
pant talk. 

"Faith!"  concluded  one  of  the  young 
Gallants,  "were  I  my  Lord  Stour,  I 
would  not  care  to  have  Mr.  Betterton 
for  an  enemy." 

"An  Actor  can  hit  with  great  ac- 
curacy and  harshness  from  the  Stage," 
Mr.  Harris  went  on  pompously.  "He 
speaks  words  which  a  vast  Public  hears 
and  goes  on  to  repeat  ad  infinitum. 
Thus  a  man's — aye!  or  a  Lady's — re- 
putation can  be  made  or  marred  by  an 
Epilogue  spoken  by  a  popular  Player 
at  the  end  of  a  Drama.  We  all  remem- 
ber the  case  of  Sir  William  Liscard, 
after  he  had  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Ky- 
naston." 

\i7HEREUPON  that  old  story  was 
•  '  raked  up,  how  Mr  Kynaston  had 
revenged  himself  for  an  insult  put  upon 
him  by  Sir  William  Liscard  by  making 
pointed  Allusions  from  the  Stage  to  the 
latter's  secret  Intrigue  with  some  low- 
class  wench,  and  to  the  Punishment 
which  was  administered  to  him  by  the 
wench's  vulgar  lover.  The  Allusions 
were  unmistakable,  because  that  punish- 
ment had  taken  the  form  of  a  slit  nose, 
and  old  Sir  William  had  appeared  in 
Society  one  day  with  a  piece  of  sticking 
plaster  across  the  middle  of  his  face. 

Well,  we  all  know  what  happened 
after  that  Sir  William,  covered  with 
Ridicule,  had  to  leave  London  for  awhile 
and  bury  himself  in  the  depths  of  the 
Country,  for  in  Town  he  could  not  show 
his  face  in  the  streets  but  he  was  greet- 
ed with  some  vulgar  lampoon  or  ribald 
song,  hurled  at  him  by  passing  roist"'-- 
ers.  It  all  ended  in  a  "Tragedy,  for  Lady 
Liscard  got  to  hear  of  it  and  there  was 
talk  of  Divorce  proceedings,  which 
would  have  put  Sir  William  wholly  out 
of  Court — His  Majesty  being  entirely 
averse  to  the  dissolution  of  any  legal 
Marriage. 

But  all  this  hath  naught  to  do  with 
my  story,  and  I  only  recount  the  matter 
to  You  to  show  You  how,  in  an  instant, 
the  temper  of  all  these  great  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  can  be  swayed  by  the  judi- 
cious handling  of  an  evil-minded  Person. 

All  these  Ladies  and  young  Rakes, 
who  awhile  ago  were  loud  in  their 
praises  of  a  truly  great  Man,  now  found 
pleasure  in  throwing  mud  at  him,  ridi- 
culing and  mocking  him  shamefully, 
seeing  that,  had  he  been  amongst  them, 
he  would  soon  have  confounded  them 
with  his  Wit  and  brought  them  back  to 
Allegiance  by  his  magic  Personality. 

Once  again  I  heard  a  distinct  Allu- 
sion to  the  Countess  of  Castlemaine's 
avowed  predilection  for  Lord  Stour.  It 
came  from  one  of  the  Cavaliers,  who 
said  to  Lord  Douglas  with  an  affected 
littln  laugh: 

"Perhaps  my  Lord  Stour  would  do 
vvbII  to  n'lce  himpelf  unreservedly  under 
the  protection  of  Lady  Castlemaine! 
'Tis  said  that  she  i  more  '  i  willing 
to  extend  her  Favours  to  him." 

"Nay!  Stour  hath  nothing  to  fear," 
Lord  Douglas  replied  curtly.  "He 
stands  far  above  a  mere  Mountebank's 
spiteful  pin-pricks." 

Oh !  had  but  God  given  me  the  power 
to  strike  such  a  Malapert  dumb!  I 
looked  around  me,  marvelling  if  there 
was  not  one  sane  Person  here  who  would 
stand  up  in  the  defence  of  a  great 
and  talented  Artist  against  this  jabber- 
ing of  irresponsible  IVIonkeys. 

IX 

I  MUST  admit,  however,  that  directly 
Mr.  Betterton"  appeared  upon  the 
scene  the  tables  were  quickly  turned 
once  more  on  Mr.  Harris  and  even  on 
Lord  Douglas,  for  Mr.  Betterton  is  past 
Master  in  the  Art  of  wordy  Warfare, 
and  moreover  has  this  great  Advantage 
that  he  never  loses  control  over  his 
Temper.  No  malicious  shaft  aimed  at 
him  will  ever  ruffle  his  Equanimity,  and 
whilst  his  Wit  is  most  caustic  he  in- 
variably retains  every  semblance  of 
perfect  courtesy. 

He  now  had  the  Duchess  of  York  on 
his  arm,  and  His  Grace  of  Buckingham 
had  not  left  his  side.  His  Friends  were 
unanimously    chaffing   him    about    that 
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Epilogue  which  he  had  spoken  last  night 
and  which  had  so  delighted  the  Countess 
of  Castlcmaine.  My  Lord  Buckhurst 
and  Sir  William  Davenant  were  quoting 
pieces  out  of  it,  whilst  I  could  only  feel 
sorry  that  so  great  a  Man  had  lent  him- 
self to  such  unworthy  Flattery. 

"'Divinity,  radiant  as  the  stars!'" 
Lord  Buckhurst  quoted  with  a. laugh. 
"By  gad,  you  Rogue,  you  did  not  spare 
your  words." 

Mr.  Betterton  frowned  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, and  I,  his  devoted  Admirer, 
guessed  that  he  was  not  a  little  ashamed 
of  the  fulsome  Adulation  which  he  had 
bestowed  on  so  unworthy  an  Object,  and 
I  was  left  to  marvel  whether  some  hid- 
den purpose  as  yet  unknown  to  me  had 
actuated  so  high-minded  an  Artist  thus 
to  debase  the  Art  which  he  held  so  dear. 
It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  whole 
Company  thought  that  great  things 
would  come  from  that  apparently  trivial 
incident. 

"My  Lady  Castlemaine,"  said  Sir 
William  Davenant,  "hath  been  wreathed 
in  smiles  ever  since  you  spoke  that 
Epilogue.  She  vows  that  there  is  no- 
thing she  would  not  do  for  You.  And, 
as  already  You  are  such  a  favourite 
with  His  Majesty,  why,  Man!  there  is 
no  end  to  your  good  fortune." 

And  L  who  watched  Mr.  Betterton's 
face  again,  thought  to  detect  a  strange, 
mysterious  look  in  his  eyes — something 
hidden  and  brooding  was  going  on  be- 
hind that  noble  brow,  something  that 
was  altogether  strange  to  the  usually 
simple,  unaffected  and  sunny  tempera- 
ment of  the  great  Artist,  and  which  I, 
his  intimate  Confidant  and  Friend,  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  fathom. 

Whenever  I  looked  at  him  these  days, 
I  was  conscious  as  of  a  sultry  Summer's 
day,  when  nature  is  outwardly  calm  and 
every  leaf  on  every  tree  is  still.  It  is 
only  to  those  are  initiated  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Skies  that  the  distant  on- 
coming Storm  is  revealed  by  a  mere 
speck  of  cloud  or  a  tiny  haze  upon  the 
Bosom  of  the  Firmament,  which  hath 
no  meaning  to  the  unseeing  eye,  but 
which  foretells  that  the  great  forces 
of  Nature  are  gathering  up  their 
strength  for  the  striking  of  a  prodigious 
blow. 

CHAPTER  SEVEN 
An  Assembly  of  Traitors 
I 

I,  IN  the  meantime,  had  relegated  the 
remembrance  of  Lord  Douglas  Wych- 
woode  and  his  treasonable  Undertakings 
to  a  distant  cell  of  my  mind.  I  had  not 
altogether  forgotten  them,  but  had 
merely  ceased  to  think  upon  the  Subject. 

I  was  still  nominally  in  the  employ 
of  Mr.  Baggs,  but  he  had  engaged  a  new 
Clerk — a  wretched,  puny  creature, 
whom  Mistress  Euphrosine  already  held 
in  bondage — and  I  was  to  leave  his  ser- 
vice definitely  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

In  the  meanwhile,  my  chief  task  con- 
sisted in  initiating  the  aforesaid  wi-etch- 
ed  and  puny  Clerk  into  the  intricacies 
of  Mr.  Theophilus  Baggs'  business.  The 
boy  was  slow-witted  and  slow  to  learn, 
and  Mr.  Baggs,  who  would  have  liked 
to  prove  to  me  mine  own  Worthlessness, 
was  nevertheless  driven  into  putting 
some  of  his  more  important  work  still 
in  my  thargi. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  all  his  Cor- 
respondence with  Lord  Douglas  Wych- 
woode  went  through  my  Hands,  where- 
by I  was  made  aware  that  the  Traitors 
— for  such  in  truth  they  were — were 
only  waiting  for  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity to  accomplish  their  damnable  Pur- 
l)0se. 

They  meant  to  kidnap  His  Majesty  s 
sacred  Person,  to  force  him  to  sign  an 
Abdication  in  favour  of  the  son  of  Mis- 
tress Barlow — now  styled  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth — with  the  Prince  of  Orange 
as  Regent  during  the  Duke's  minority. 

A  more  abominable  and  treasonable 
Project  it  were  impossible  to  conceive, 
and  many  a  wrestling  match  did  I  have 
with  mine  own  Conscience,  whilst  de- 
bating whether  it  were  my  Duty  or  no 
to  betray  the  confidence  which  had  been 
reposed  'in  me  and  to  divulge  the  terrible 
Secret  of  that  execrable  plot  which 
threatened  the  very  life  of  His  Majesty 
the  King. 

I  understood  that  the  Manifesto 
which  it  had  been  my  task  to  multipli- 
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cate  had  met  with  some  success.  Several 
Gentlemen,  who  held  rigidly  Protestant 
views,  had  promised  their  support  to 
a  project  which  ostensibly  aimed  at  the 
overthrow  of  the  last  vestiges  of  Popery 
in  the  Country.  My  Lord  Stour,  who 
had  also  become  a  firm  Adherent  of  the 
nefarious  scheme,  in  deference,  I  pre- 
sume, to  the  Lady  Barbara's  wishes  in 
the  matter,  had,  it  seems,  rendered 
valuable  service  to  the  cause  by  travel- 
ling all  over  the  Country,  seeing  these 
proposed  Adherents  in  person  and  dis- 
tributing the  fiery  Manifestos  which 
were  to  rally  the  Waverers  to  the  cause. 

I  imagined,  however,  that  the  whole 
project  was  in  abeyance  for  the  moment, 
for  I  had  heard  but  little  of  it  of  late; 
until  one  day  I  happened  to  be  present 
when  the  Conspirators  met  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Theophilus  Baggs. 

How  it  came  to  pass  that  all  these 
Gentlemen — who  were  literally  playing 
with  their  lives  in  their  nefarious  under- 
taking— talked  thus  openly  of  their 
Plans  and  Projects  in  my  hearing,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say.  It  is  certain  that 
they  did  not  suspect  me,  thought  me  one 
of  themselves,  no  doubt,  since  I  had  writ- 
ten out  the  Manifestos  and  was  Clerk 
to  Mr.  Baggs,  who  was  with  them  Body 
and  Soul.  No  doubt,  had  Mr.  Baggs 
been  on  the  spot  on  that  day,  he  would 
have  warned  the  Traitors  of  my  pres- 
ence and  much  of  what  happened  subse- 
quently would  never  have  occurred. 

Thus  doth  Fate  at  times  use  simple 
tools  to  gain  her  own  ends,  and  it  was 
given  to  an  insignificant  Attorney's 
Clerk  to  rule  for  this  one  day  the  future 
Destinies  of  England. 

II 

\]Y  Lord  Stour  was  present  on  that 
•  1  memorable  afternoon.  I  am  be- 
ying  no  Secret  or  doing  an  injury  bv 
Faying  that.  b?cause  his  connection  with 
the  Affair  is  of  public  knowledge,  as  is 
that  of  Lord  Douglas  Wychwoode.  The 
names  of  the  other  Gentlemen  whom  I 
saw  in  Mr.  Baggs'  room  that  day  I  will, 
by  your  leave,  keep  hidden  behind  the 
veil  of  Anonymity,  contenting  myself  by 
calling  the  most  important  among  them 
My  Lord  S.  and  another  Sir  J.,  whilst 
there  was  also  present  on  that  occasion 
the  gentleman  in  clerical  Attire  whom  I 
had  seen  of  late  in  Lord  Douglas'  Com- 
nanv  and  who  was  none  other  than  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  D. 

My  Lord  Stour  was  in  great  favour 
amongst  them  all.  Every  one  was  prais- 
ing him  and  shaking  him  by  the  hand. 
His  Lordship  the  Bishop  took  it  upon 
himself  to  say,  as  he  did  most  incisively: 

"Gentlemen!  I  am  proud  and  happy 
to  affirm  that  it  is  to  the  Earl  of  Stour 
chat  we  shall  owe  to-night  the  Success 
of  our  Cause.  It  is  he  who  has  dis- 
tributed our  Appeal  and  helped  to  rally 
round  us  some  of  our  most  loyal 
Friends!" 

Lord  Stour  demurred,  deprecated  his 
own  efforts.  His  Attitude  was  both 
modest  and  firm:  I  had  not  thought 
him  capable  of  so  much  Nobility  of 
Manner. 

I'.ut,  believe  me,  dear   Mistress,  that 

!clt  literally  confounded  by  what  I 
ncard.  Mr.  Baggs,  who  had  pressing 
business  in  town  that  day,  had  com- 
manded me  to  remain  at  home  in  order 
to  receive  certain  Gentlemen  who  were 
coming  to  visit  him.  I  had  introduced 
some  half-dozen  of  them,  and  they  had 
all  gone  into  the  inner  office,  but  left 
the  communicating  door  between  that 
room  and  the  parlour  wide  open,  ap- 
parently quite  acquiescing  in  my  pres- 
ence there.  In  fact,  they  had  all  nodded 
very  familiarly  to  me  as  they  entered: 
evidently  they  felt  absolutely  certain 
of  my  Discretion.  This,  as  you  will  read- 
ily understand,  placed  me  in  a  terrible 
Predicament.  Where  lay  my  duty,  I 
did  not  know;  for,  in  truth,  to  betray 
the  Confidence  of  those  who  trust  in  you 
is  a  mean  and  low  trick,  unworthy  of 
a  right-minded  Christian.  At  the  same 
time,  there  was  His  Majesty  the  King's 
own  sacred  person  in  peril,  and  that,  as 
far  as  I  could  gather,  on  this  very 
night;  and  surely  it  became  equally  the 
duty  of  every  loyal  Subject  in  the  land 
to  try  and  protect  his  Sovereign  from 
the  nefarious  attacks  of  Traitors. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  I  do 
verily  believe   that   if   my   Lord    Stour, 


whom  I  hated  with  so  deadly  a  hatred 
and  who  had  done  my  dear,  dear  Friend 
such  an  irreparable  injury,  if  he,  I  say, 
had  not  been  mixed  up  in  the  affair,  I 
should  have  done  my  duty  as  a  Chris- 
tian rather  than  as  a  subject  of  the 
State. 

But  You,  dear  Mistress,  shall  be 
judge  of  mine  actions,  for  they  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  those  subsequent 
events  which  have  brought  Mr.  Better- 
ton  once  again  to  your  feet. 

I  have  said  that  my  Lord  Stour  re- 
ceived his  Friends'  congratulations  an* 
gratitude  with  becoming  Modesty;  but 
his  Lordship  the  Bishop  and  also  Lord 
S.  insisted. 

"It  is  thanks  to  your  efforts,  my  dear 
Stour,"  Lord  S.  said,  "that  at  last  suc- 
cess is  assured." 

"But  for  you,"  added  the  Bishop,  "our 
plan  to-night  might  have  miscarried!" 

My  God !  I  thought,  then  it  is  for  to- 
night! And  I  felt  physically  sick  whilst 
wondering  what  I  should  do.  Even 
then,  Lord  Douglas  Wychwoode's  harsh 
Voice  came  quite  clearly  to  mine  ear. 

"The  day  is  ours!"  he  said,  with  a 
note  of  triumph  in  his  tone.  "Ere  the 
sun  rise  again  over  our  downtrodden 
Country,  her  dissolute  King  and  his 
Minions  will  be  in  our  hands!" 

"Pray  God  it  may  be  so!"  assented 
one  of  the  others  piously. 

"It  shall  and  will  be  so,"  protested 
Lord  Douglas  with  firm  emphasis.  "I 
know  for  a  fact  that  the  King  sups  with 
the  Castlemaine  to-night.  Well !  we  are 
quite  ready.  By  ten  o'clock  we  shall 
have  taken  up  our  Positions.  These 
have  all  been  most  carefully  thought 
out.  Some  of  us  will  be  in  hiding  in  the 
Long  Avenue  in  the  Privy  Garden: 
others  under  the  shadow  of  the  Wall 
of  the  Bowling  Green,  whilst  others 
again  have  secured  excellent  points  of 
vantage  in  King  Street.  I  am  in  com- 
mand of  the  Party,  and  I  give  you  my 
word  that  my  Company  is  made  up  of 
young  Enthusiasts  who,  like  ourselves, 
have  had  enough  of  this  corrujit  and  dis- 
solute Monarch,  who  ought  never  to  have 
been  allowed  to  ascend  the  Throne 
which  his  Father  had  already  debased." 

"You  will  have  to  be  careful  of  the 
Night  Watchmen  about  the  Gardens, 
and  of  the  Body  Guard  at  the  Gate," 
one  of  the  Gentlemen  broke  in. 

"Of  course  we'll  be  careful,"  Lord 
Douglas  riposted  impatiently.  "We 
have  minimized  our  risks  as  far  as  we 
were  able.  But  the  King,  when  he  sups 
with  the  Castlemaine,  usually  goes 
across  to  her  House  unattended.  Some- 
times he  takes  a  Man  with  him  across 
the  Privy  Gardens,  but  dismisses  him 
at  the  back  door  of  Her  Ladyship's 
House.  As  for  the  City  Watchmen  over 
i)^  King  Street,  they  will  give  us  no 
trouble.  If  they  do,  we  can  easily  ove;-- 
power  them.  The  whole  thing  is  really 
perfectly  simple,"  he  added  finally; 
"and  the  only  reason  why  we  have  de- 
layed execution  is  because  we  wanted  as 
many  Sympathizers  here  in  London  as 
possible." 

"Now,"  hero  interposed  His  Lordship 
the  Bishop,  "tflanks  to  my  Lord  Stour's 
efforts,  a  number  of  our  Adherents  have 
come  up  from  the  country  and  have 
obtained  lodgings  in  various  quarters  of 
the  town,  so  that  to-morrow  morning, 
when  we  proclaim  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth King  and  the  Prince  of  Orange 
Regent  of  the  Realm,  we  shall  be  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  give  to  our  suc- 
cessful Coup  the  appearance  of  a  na- 
tional movement." 

"Personally,"  rejoined  Lord  Douglas 
with  something  of  a  sneer,  "I  think  that 
the  Populace  will  be  very  easily  swayed. 
The  Castlemaine  is  not  popular.  The 
King  is;  but  it  is  a  fictitious  Popular- 
ity and  one  easily  blown  upon,  once  we 
have  his  Person  safely  out  of  the  way. 
And  we  must  remember  that  the  'No 
Popery'  cry  is  still  a  very  safe  card  to 
play  with  the  mob,"  he  added  with  a 
dry  laugh. 

THEN  they  all  fell  to  and  di.scussed 
their  abominable  Plans  all  over 
again;  whilst  I,  bewildered,  wretched, 
indignant,  fell  on  my  knees  and 
marvelled,  pondered  what  I  should  do. 
My  pulses  were  throbbing,  my  head  was 
on  fire:  I  had  not  the  faculty  for  clear 
thinking.  And  there,  in  the  next  room, 
not  ten  paces  away  from  where  I  knelt 


Use  More  Soup 

Put  in  plenty  of  vegetables  and 
rice  or  barley.  Even  with  poor 
stock  delicious  soups  can  be 
made  by  adding  a  dash  of 
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Horlick's 

Malted  Milk 

Used  successfully  everywhere  nearly  VS  century 

Made  under  sanitary  conditions  from  clean,  rich, 
milk,  with  extract  of  our  specially  malted  grain. 
The  Food-Drink  Is  prepared  by  sdrrine  the  powder  in  water. 
Infanta  and  Children  thrive  on  it.  Agrees  with  the 
weakest  stomach  of  the  Invalid  and  Aged. 

Invigorating  as  a  Quick  Lunch  at  office  or  table. 
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He  was  putting  in'long  hours  at  monotonolJs  unskilled  work.  His  small 
pay  scarcely  lasted  from  one  week  to  the  next.  Pleasures  were  few  and  far 
between  and  he  couldn't  save  a  cent. 

He  was  down — but  he  vjouldn '/  stay  there!  He  saw  other  men  promoted, 
and  he  made  up  his  mind  that  what  they  could  do  he  could  do.  Then  he 
found  the  reason  they  were  promoted  was  because  they  had  special  traininu 
—  an  expert  knowledge  of  some  one  line.  So  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  get  that  kind  of  trainmg. 

He  marked  and  mailed  to  Scranton  a  coupon  like  the  one  below.  1  hat 
was  his  first  step  upward.  It  brought  hitn  just  the  information  he  was  look- 
ing for.  He  found  he  could  get  the  training  he  needed  right  at  home  in  the 
hours  after  supper.   From  that  time  on  he  spent  part  of  his  spare  time  study  inj}. 

The  first  reward  was  not  long  in  coming — an  increase  in  salary.  Then 
came  another.  Then  he  was  made  Foreman.  Now  he  is  Superintendent 
with  an  income  that  means  independence  and  all  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  that  make  life  worth  living. 

It  just  showj  what  a  man  nith  ambition 
can  do.  And  this  man  is  only  one  out  of 
hundreds  of  thousaiuts  who  have  climbed 
the  same  steps  to  success  with  the  help  of 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools. 

What  about  you? 

Are  you  satisfied  merely  to  hang  on 
where  you  are  or  would  you,  loo,  like  to 
have  a  real  job  and  real  money?  It's  en- 
tirely up  to  you.  You  don't  ha-ve  to  stay 
down.  You  (an  climb  to  the  position  you 
want  in  the  work  you  like  best.  Yes,  you 
can  !  'I"he  1.  C.  S.  are  ready  and  anxious 
to  come  to  you,  wherever  you  are,  with 
the  very  help  you  need. 

Surely  when  you  have  an  opportunity 
that  means  so  much,  you  can't  attotd  to 
let  another  prirelc»s  hour  pass  without  at 
least  finding  out  about  it.  And  the  way 
to  do  that  is  easy — without  cost,  without 
obligating  yourself  in  any  way,  mark  and 
mailthis  coupon. 
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FLASH  IT  ANYWHERE 

Flash  a  Reliable  Tubular  Flashlight  where  other 
lights  can't  go.  Shoot  a  piercing,  brilliant  beam 
this  way  or  that.  No  danger  of  fire  or  explosions. 
Instant  light  any  time,  any  place — pocketed  when 
not  in  use. 

Reliable  Tubular  Flashlight  and  Searchlight  cases 
are  of  metal,  enamelled  in  red,  brown,  blue  and  green. 
All  sizes  and  styles  of  fibre  and  metal  flashlights. 

Your  motor  car,  truck,  door  bell  and  telephone  need 
Reliable  Ignition  Batteries  for  "Lively  and  Lasting" 
energy.  Reliable  Flashlights,  Searchlights  and 
Batteries  are  made  in  Canada.  Better  than  others, 
no  higher  in  price. 

For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere. 

DOMINION  BATTERY  COMPANY  LIMITED 
Toronto,  Canada 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   NAVAL   SERVICE 


ROYAL  NAVAL  COLLEGE  OF  CANADA 


The  Royal  Naval  CoUesre  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
a  complete  education  in  Naval  Science. 

Graduates  are  quajifled  to  enter  the  Imperial  or  Canadian  Services 
as  mids>hipmen.  A  naval  career  is  not  compulsory,  however.  For 
those  who  do  not  wisih  to  enter  the  Navy  the  course  provides  a 
thorough  groundins  in  Applied  Science  and  is  accepted  as  qualifying 
for  entry  as  second  year  students   in   Oanadiian    Universities. 

The  scheme  of  education  aims  at  developing  discipline  with  ability 
to  obey  and  take  charge,  a  high  sense  of  honor,  both  physical  and 
mental,  ^  a  good  grounding  in  Science,  Engineering.  M'atftiematics, 
Navigation,  Hfetory  and  Modem  Languages,  as  a  basis  for  general 
development    or    further   specialiaation. 

PVarticulars  of  entry  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  tihe  Depart- 
ment of  the  Naval  Service,  Ottawa. 

Pending  erection  of  buildings  to  replace  those  diestroyed  at  the  time 
of  tJie  Halifax  disaster,  the  Royal  Naval  College  is  located  at  Esquimalt, 
near  Victoria,   B.C. 

G.    J.     DESBAJIATS, 
Deputy  Minister  of  tihe  Naval  Service. 
Unauthorized  publication  of  this  advertispement  will  not  be  paid  for. 
Ottawa,   February  3rd,   l«ie. 
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in  mute  and  agonized  Prayer,  six  Men 
were  planning  an  outrage  against  their 
King:  amidst  sneers  and  mirthless 
laughter  and  protestations  of  loyalty  to 
their  Country,  they  planned  the  work  of 
Traitors.  They  drew  their  Swords  and 
there  was  talk  of  invoking  God's  bless- 
ing upon  their  nefarious  Work. 

God's  blessing!!  Methought  'twas 
Blasphemy,  and  I  put  my  hands  up  to 
mine  ears  lest  I  should  hear  those 
solemn  words  spoken  by  a  consecrated 
Bishop  of  our  Church,  and  which  called 
for  the  Almighty's  help  to  accomplish  a 
second  Regicide. 

Aye!  a  Regicide!  What  else  was  it? 
as  all  those  fine  Gentlemen  knew  well 
enough  in  their  hearts.  Would  not  the 
King  resist?  He  was  young  and  vigorous 
Would  he  not  call  for  help?  Had  not  my 
Lady  Castlemaine  Servants  who  would 
rush  to  His  Majesty's  assistance?  What 
then?  Was  there  to  be  murder  once 
more,  and  Woodshed  and  rioting — fight- 
ing such  as  we  poor  Citizens  of  this 
tortured  land  had  hoped  was  behind  us 
for  ever? 

And  if  it  came  to  a  hand  to  hand 
scuffle  with  the  King's  Most  Sacred 
Majesty!  My  God!  I  shuddered  to  think 
what  would  happen  then! 

There  was  a  mighty  humming  in  my 
ears,  like  the  swarm  of  myriads  of  bees; 
a  red  veil  gradually  spread  before  my 
eyes,  which  obscured  the  familiar  Sur- 
roundings about  me.  Through  the  haze 
which  gradually  o'er-clouded  my  brain, 
I  heard  the  voices  of  those  Traitors 
droning  out  their  blasphemous  Oaths. 

"Swear  only  to  draw  your  swords  in 
this  just  cause,  and  not  to  shed  unnec- 
essary blood!" 

And  then  a  chorus  which  to  my  ears 
sounded  like  the  howling  of  Evil  Spirits 
let  loose  from  hell : 
"We  swear!" 

"Then  may  God's  blessing  rest  upon 
You.  May  His  Angels  guard  and  pro- 
tect You  and  give  You  the  strength  to 
accomplish  what  You  purpose  to  do!" 
There  was  a  loud  and  prolonged 
"Amen!"  But  I  waited  no  longer.  I 
rose  from  my  knees,  suddenly  calm  and 
resolved.  Do  not  laugh  at  me,  dear 
Mistress,  for  my  conceit  and  my  pre- 
sumption when  I  say  that  I  felt  that  the 
destinies  of  England  rested  in  my 
hands. 

I  was  now  perfectly  calm.  From  my 
desk  I  took  a  copy  of  the  Manifesto 
which  had  remained  in  my  possession  all 
this  while.  I  read  the  contents  through 
very  carefully,  so  as  to  refresh  my 
memory.  Then  I  took  up  my  pen  and, 
at  the  foot  of  the  treasonable  document, 
I  wrote  the  word:  "To-night."  Hav- 
ing done  that,  I  took  a  sheet  of  note 
paper,  carefully  wrote  down  the  names 
of  all  the  Gentlemen  who  were  even  now 
in  the  next  room,  and  of  several  other; 
Whom  I  had  heard  mentioned  by  the 
Traitors  in  the  course  of  their  Conver- 
sation. The  two  papers  I  folded  cJ.re- 
fully  and  closed  them  down  with  sealing 
wax. 

My  hand  did  not  shake  whilst  I  did 
all  this.  I  was  perfectly  deliberate, 
for  my  mind  was  irrevocably  made  up. 
When  I  had  completed  these  prepara- 
tions, I  slipped  the  precious  Documents 
into  my  pocket,  took  up  my  hat  and 
cloak  and  went  out  to  accomplish  the 
Errand  which  I  had  set  myself  to  do. 
To  he  Continued. 


Ebb  and  Flow 

Continued  from  Page  33 

the  soul  of  this  man,  in  whom  she  saw 
so  much  to  like  amid  much  she  had  dis- 
liked, had  been  oddly  troubled.  It  was 
,5in  intimate  appeal  for  candor,  and  for 
a  friendship  that  even  the  most  self- 
reliant  crave  at  times.  Beyond  that 
she  would  not  suffer  her  thought  to  go. 

He  brought  the  Prideaux  affair  up  on 
the  following  Saturday,  as  she  was 
about  to  leave  the  office  for  the  day. 

"There  is  something  I  wish  you  would 
do,"  he  said.  "It's  about  the  Prideaux 
people.  Here's  ten  dollars.  Would  you 
mind  calling  and  slipping  it  to  the 
woman  as  you  go  by.  Tell  her  not  to 
be  afraid  of  lack  of  bread  till  her  man 
gets  round  again.  She'll  get  as  much 
every  Saturday,  and  the  rent  will  be 
paid  for  her.     She's  not  to  talk  about  it. 
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AGATE 
FUOOR 
VARNISH 

is  ihe  result  ol  years  of  re- 
search and  experiment.  Its 
extreme  elasticitj'  permils 
ample  expansion  and  con- 
traction and  prevents  crack- 
ing or  crumbling  under  the 
heel.  "AGATE"  stands  the 
water  test. 

All  good  dealers  sell  R.\M- 
SAY'S  complete  line  of 
Paints  and  Varnishes. 
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Negligee  Shirts 

Have  a  Distinctive  Style 

Made  of  fine  pure  wool  Zephyr  and 
Wool  TafFeta,  in  exclusive  patterns, 
Jaeger  Pure  Wool  Shirts  have  all  the 
"appearance"  which  superior  material 
and  skilled  workmanship  give  to  Jaeger 
Goods.  pg^  superior  to 

cotton  or  linen,  not 
only  for  exercise 
and  outdoor  sports, 
but  also  for  year 
round  wear  in 
office,  or  when  tra- 
velling. Made  in 
all  sizes,  with  single 
or  double  cuffs, 
shirt  or  coat  style. 
AN^^^CaK^  .  J  ForSaleatJae^erStores 
i     V*  y^    i  '  and  Agencies  llirocgh- 

ont  the  Dominion. 
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It  would  give  a  bad  impression  if  it 
were  generally  known,  and  we'd  be  ac- 
cused of  weakening.  The  office  knows 
nothing  of  it.  Remember,  this  is  in 
strict  confidence — you  understand?" 

She  looked  up  at  him  in  her  gravely 
frank  way. 

"Yes,  I  think  I  understand,"  she  said. 

Her  glance  brought  a  flush  of  color 
to  his  face,  the  first  sign  of  emotion  of 
the  kind  she  had  ever  seen  in  him,  and 
she  left  the  office  feeling  strangely  hap- 
py. She  fell  now  that  she  knew  the  real 
man,  the  man  whose  official  guise  led  to 
i?o  much  misconception  regarding  his 
real  self. 

A  day  or  so  later  she  saw  the  little 
news  sheet  that  circulated  through  the 
camp,  and  in  it  was  an  article  com- 
menting on  the  Prideaux  case,  and  an- 
athematizing the  Company  and  its 
local  head. 

Christie  came  into  the  office  as  she 
was  reading  it,  and  glanced  over  her 
shoulder. 

"Fine  sob-sister  stuff,"  he  commented 
with  a  laugh. 

"The  truth  ought  to  be  known,"  she 
answered  indignantly. 

"Why?"  he  asked.  "Who  cares?  They 
don't  want  to  know  the  truth,  and  if 
they  did  would  explain  it  away.  Words 
break  no  bones." 

"But "  she  began. 

"One  of  the  first  lessons  in  wisdom  is 
to  obey  the  old  Bible  behest,  to  'suffer 
fools  gladly',"  he  interrupted. 

Every  Saturday  there  was  the  en- 
velope with  the  ten  dollar  bill  laid  on 
her  desk  for  the  Prideaux  family.  Few 
knew  whence  it  came,  the  general 
opinion  being  that  his  fellow  workmen 
were  doing  something  for  the  injured 
man's   family. 

During  these  weeks  Edith  camp  fr> 
understand  more  and  more  of  Ewan 
Christie,  and  it  was  often  hard  to  obey 
his  command  and  keep  silencn  regard- 
ing the  man  who  did  good  by  stealth. 


CHAPTER   VII 

TOWARD  winter  of  his  second  year 
at  Ste.  Brunhilde,  Christie  took  up 
residence  in  the  town.  He  had  found 
winter  travelling  to  his  former  quarters 
too  expensive  in  time  besides  being  un- 
certain in  the  severer  weather.  So  he 
rented  rooms  at  the  hotel  and  became, 
nominally,  at  least,  one  of  the  com- 
munity. Naturally  his  arrival  was  an 
event  in  the  social  life  of  the  camp,  and 
the  fact  that  he  was  unmarried  did  not 
make  it  the  less  interesting.  He  turned 
out  to  be  a  disappointment,  for  he  had 
no  social  inclinations  and  did  not  accept 
invitations.  Whether  it  was  because 
of  natural  reserve  or  the  aloofness  of 
one  in  a  superior  position  who  did  not 
wish  to  mingle  with  those  who  were  his 
employees,  lest  familiarity  might  lessen 
his  business  influence,  was  a  much  de- 
bated matter.  His  plea  was  that  he 
was  much  too  busy,  but  those  who  saw 
most  of  him  told  of  long  solitary  even- 
ings spent  by  him  in  a  lonely  hotel  sit- 
ting room,  smoking  dourlv  over  a  news- 
paper or  book.  Everybody  agreed  that 
he  was  a  phenomenon  of  unsociability. 
There  was  only  one  home  of  any 
social  prominence  in  the  town  to  which 
he  had  not  been  invited  before  he  had 
lived  there  half  a  dozen  weeks,  and  that 
was  the  home  of  his  predecessor:  John 
Barnsley  had  heard  him  say  often  and 
apparently  sincerely  that  he  did  not 
care  to  accept  social  invitations,  and 
Barnsley  was  not  the  man  to  thrust  his 
hospitality  on  an  unwilling  person  who 
might  be  inclined  to  misconstrue  its 
purpose.  A  little  later  on,  there  was 
one  house  to  which  Christie  did  go  oc- 
casionally, and  that  was  to  the  Chipper- 
fields,  but  not  even  there  when  there 
was  the  likelihood  of  meeting  outsiders. 
Sometimes  he  had  business  with  Rich- 
ard, who  was  very  useful  to  him  in  more 
ways  than  that  oif  his  direct  duty.  Chip- 
tjcrfield  was  his  source  of  private  in- 
formation regarding  the  inner  life  of 
the  Camp.  Christie  had  no  more  scru- 
ples about  using  him  than  has  a  general 
who  employs  a  secret  service  aide.  The 
hotel  was  too  public  a  place  for  private 
conversation,  so  Chipperfield  suggested 
that  his  chief  might  prefer  to  drop  into 
his  house,  where  there  would  be  no  pos- 
sibility of  their  talks  being  overheard. 
At  first  the  mother  and  daughter  would 
discreetly  vanish  at  the  stranger's  ap- 


pearance, but,  as  the  calls  became  more 
numerous,  it  seemed  to  Christie  that  it 
was  discourteous  to  turn  the  ladies  out 
of  Richard's  snuggery  whenever  he 
called,  so  they  often  remained  when 
there  was  nothing  of  special  importance 
for  the  two  m>en  to  discuss. 

Eleanor  was  a  woman  near  Christie's 
own  age,  ambitious,  fastidious  in  her 
way,  and  indisputably  clever.  She  had 
her  brother's  calculating  powers,  with 
much  more  of  his  finesse. 

Eleanor  seemed  to  understand  Chris- 
tie instinctively,  and  met  him  as  if  she 
were  unconscious  that  he  was  the  big 
man  of  the  Camp,  while  permitting  the 
fact  to  be  fully  realized  though  left  in 
the  background.  She  had  a  brusquely 
pleasant  manner,  that  matched  to  some 
degree  his  less  agreeable  one.  It  had  the 
effect  of  setting  him  at  his  ease.  The 
feminine  in  her  was  not  obtrusive,  and 
thereby  she  displayed  the  very  refine- 
ment of  feminine  art.  Ewan  Christie 
found  that  with  her  he  could  say  pretty 
much  what  he  liked  without  choosing 
words.  She  understood  the  liking  his 
type  of  man  has  for  a  woman  who  will 
let  him,  figuratively,  sit  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  and  smoke  his  pipe  without  fuss 
or  formality.  There  was  an  attractive 
frankness  about  her,  and  a  young 
maturity  that  to  a  man  of  his  cast  of 
mind  has  greater  charm  often  than  that 
of  a  young  girl.  Richard,  one  evening, 
had  been  speaking  to  Christie  of  some 
little  trouble  there  had  been  in  one  of 
the  mills. 

"It's  the  penalty  we're  paying  for 
former  slack  administration,"  he  said. 
"With  Barnsley  they  could  do  pretty 
much  as  they  liked.  If  things  didn't  go 
just  to  suit  them,  there  would  be  a 
deputation  in  the  office,  a  talk  over 
things  as  if  the  men  had  been  directors, 
and  some  concession  would  be  made." 

"It's  part  of  the  game,"  laughed 
Christie.  "Masters  and  men  sitting  at 
opposite  sides  of  the  table,  each  wanting 
what  there  is  in  the  game.  If  you  and 
I  were  in  their  position  we'd  probably 
act  as  they  do;  as  it  is  we  have  our  own 
game  to  play.  It  comes,  sooner  or  later, 
to  a  show-down,  and,  after  that,  things 
get  into  the  normal  state.  Both  want  to 
be  master,  and  it  has  to  be  settled  who 
is  entitled  to  the  job.  Business  is  in  a 
way  like  war.  Every  private  would  like 
to  be  a  general,  and  thinks  he  could  run 
things  a  good  deal  better  than  those 
who  are  set  over  him.  It's  just  plain 
human  nature.  You  can't  find  much 
fault  with  it,  for  it's  one  of  the  funda- 
mental conditions  of  life;  what  you 
have  to  do  is  to  meet  and  beat  it." 

"Barnsley  was  all  for  conciliation 
and  compromise,"  said  Chipperfield. 

"And  it  was  hard  work  to  pay  bond- 
holders interest,"  Christie  replied.  "The 
stockholders  had  to  take  an  odd  bone 
now  and  again,  but  more  often  had  to  go 
without.  We're  paying  interest  and 
dividends  and,  after  all,  the  masters 
are  not  in  the  game  solely  for  their 
health.  Perhaps  Barnsley  would  ride 
with  a  tighter  rein  if  he  were  in  the 
saddle  now." 

At  this  moment  Richard  was  called 
out  of  the  room  to  take  a  telephone  call, 
and  Christie  was  left  alone  with  Elean- 
or. 

"Of  course  you  know,"  she  smiled, 
"that  Richard  has  a  very  essential  at- 
tachment for  the  Barnsleys.  Nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  business,  of  course, 
but  it  is  amusing  to  notice  how  it  crops 
out  occasionally.  Edith — you  perhaps 
know?" 

"No,  I  hadn't  heard  of  it,"  he  replied, 
a  little  grimly,  she  thought. 

"A  rather  pretty  little  affair  in  its 
way,"  she  continued.  "Though  it's  not 
formal  or  fixed.  It's  what  the  story- 
books call  an  'understanding',  going 
back  to  boy  and  girlhood.  You  know 
the  kind  of  a  thing  in  a  little  world  like 
this.  It  has  always  been  said  they  were 
sent  into  the  world  for  each  other,  and 
neither  of  them  has  ever  appeared  to 
entertain  even  a  wandering  thought  in 
the  direction  of  anyone  el.se.  You  know 
how  reserved  Edith  is — quiet  and  very 
capable.  She'll  make  him  a  most  suit- 
able wife,  and  he'll  be  the  most  devoted 
and  domesticated  of  husbands.  They 
both  shun  publicity,  and  perhaps  one 
day  soon  we'll  be  suddenly  told  that 
everything  is  settled  and  a  wedding  due 
to  come  off  as  soon  as  the  banns  can  be 
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Knowing  How 

That  is  50%  of  the  problem  when  it  comes 
to  re-covering  those  old  chairs  in  the  living 
room. 

Our  booklet,  "Home  Upholstering,"  will 
answer  this  problem  for  you  at  once,  in 
simple  language  that  anyone  can  under- 
stand, complete  with  a  large  number  of 
understandable  illustrations. 
Write  for  it  to-day.  It  is  yours  for  the 
asking. 

The  booklet  will  also  tell  you  about 
Fabrikoid,  the  ideal  uphoUtery  ma- 
terial, that  ijs  so  much  like,  and  yet 
so  much  better  than  leather,  for  up- 
holstery work.  It  is  waterproof, 
stainproof  and  sanitao'.  and  also 
easily  workable. 

DU  PONT 
FABRIKOID  CO. 

Sales  Office 
63  Bay  St.,   TORONTO 
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The  Quality  hJever  Variog 
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TKe  same  satisfying  strength — tKe  same  delightful 
flavor  is  sealed  in  every  can  of  Seal  Brand  Coffee 

In  Yz  pound,  I  pound,  nnd  2  pound  tins— 
in  tKe  bean,  ground,  ov  fine  ground  ^or  percolators. 

Write  for  our  booklet:  "Perfect  Coffee— Perfectly  Made",  It's  fre«, 
CHASE  &•  SANBORN        .        MONTREAL  aoi 
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published.  That's  the  pretty,  humdrum, 
Darby  and  Joan  way  each  of  them  has. 
And  she  really  is  the  dearest,  the  most 
charming  of  girls.  It  always  has  seem- 
ed to  me  to  be  so  brave  of  her  to  take 
up  money-earning  when  matters  were 
not  as  prosperous  with  her  family  as 
they  had  been.  I'm  sure  you  find  her 
most  reliable  and  painstaking." 

Christie  did  not  say  whether  he  did 
or  he  didn't.  He  was  not  given  to  dis- 
cussing matters  with  either  friends  or 
strangers,  and  least  of  all  was  he  in- 
clined to  discuss  Edith  Barnsley.  What 
he  thought  about  her  was  his  own  affair. 
It  was  only  recently  that  he  had  made 
an  attempt  to  gather  together  his 
various  impressions  of  her,  and  bind 
them  up  together  into  one — a  person- 
ality that  had  come  to  be  of  much  at- 
tractiveness to  him. 

A  FEW  minutes  later  he  left  the 
•^  »■  house  and  set  out  to  walk  to  his 
rooms.  As  he  went  he  reflected  much 
on  the  little  item  of  news  that  Eleanor 
had  given  him.  It  had  come  to  him  as 
an  absolute  surprise  though  he  couldn't 
explain  to  himself  why  it  should  be  so. 
He  did  not  know  why  he  should  give  to 
the  tale  a  second  thought,  and  yet  it 
filled   his   mind. 

He  had  never  regarded  Edith  as  a 
marrying  kind  of  girl.  There  were 
girls  who  obviously  were  marrying 
girls;  they  had  the  advertisements  out 
in  a  dozen  pretty  ways;  they  had  their 
campaigns  all  planned  and  laid  out 
pretty  much  in  the  public  eye,  and  no 
undue  reticence  about  them.  Edith  had 
seemed  different. 

She  was  an  astonishingly  competent 
business  woman,  and  it  would  be  the 
worst  kind  of  a  nuisance  if  she  did  get 
married  in  this  preposterously  annoy- 
ing fashion,  for  she  was  a  veritable 
pearl  among  secretaries.  He  had  never 
had  one  really  serious  worry  since  she 
joined  the  staff.  Where  to  match  her 
for  all-round  efficiency  he  did  not  know. 
Women  of  her  stamp  could  be  pretty 
near  priceless,  quiet,  swift  yet  noiseless, 
with  the  gift  of  anticipation,  reliable 
in  matters  big  or  little.  The  idea  of 
such  a  woman  getting  married!  It  was 
nothing  less  than  tragedy  of  the  mean- 
est type. 

But  that  was  the  frightful  drawback 
of  her  sex.  A  woman  was  unreliable 
in  the  one  catastrophic  matter.  She 
did  not  know  when  she  was  well  off. 
Why,  a  girl  like  Edith  Barnsley  might 
clinib  almost  anywhere,  she  was  poten- 
tially a  ten  thousand  dollar  woman,  and 
cheap  at  the  price.  But  there  was  the 
Achilles'  heel  in  her,  the  one  vulnerable 
spot.  She  would  do  the  nonsensically 
tragic  thing  that  marks  her  essential 
sex  inferiority.  Some  fellow,  more 
often  than  not  an  incapable  nonentity 
whose  sole  gifts  were  an  oily  tongue, 
the  ability  to  wear  a  suit  of  clothes  like 
the  dummy  in  the  tailor's  window  and 
talk  slushy  sentiment,  would  drift  along, 
and  she  would  let  everything  else  go 
and  thrust  herself  into  a  halter  that 
would  last  in  such  a  case  till  they  put 
up  the  inscription  on  the  memorial 
stone, 

"Also — wife  of  the  above." 
"Until  the  day  break  and  the  shadows  flee  away.* 

or  something  tragic  of  that  kind. 

Of  course,  this  inexperienced  cynic 
mused  as  he  strode  moodily  along,  if 
women  bad  sense  there  would  be  little 
matrimony,  and  so  heaven  had  put 
blinkers  on  them  in  the  interest  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  human  race.  Still, 
there  ought  to  be  exceptions,  and  Edith 
Barnsley  should  most  certainly  be  on 
-'^o  exempted  list.  He  had  thought, 
latterly  especially,  that  she  was  really 
a  bright,  shrewd,  practical  girl,  a  very 
pleasant  girl  because  she  was  so  cap- 
able, the  kind  of  girl  a  man  hates  to  see 
get  away  from  him.  What  on  earth 
could  she  see  in  a  fellow  like  Richard 
Chipperfield?  Then  again  came  the  ans- 
wer from  within:  "What  does  the  aver- 
age woman  see  in  the  man  whose  halter 
she  assumes?" 

He  could  find  no  answer  either  to  the 
particular  or  general  question.  Chip- 
perfield was  a  useful  fellow  in  his  way, 
did  what  he  was  told,  stood  hitched, 
never  balked — real  good  old  Dobbin 
kind.  What  kind  of  a  man  was  that  for 
a  girl  of  Edith  Barnsley 's  type?    If  she 


must  get  married   she  deserved   a  real 
kind  of  a  man. 

"And  I  guess  you  think  the  real  kind 
of  a  man  is  something  like  Ewan  Chris- 
tie?" gibed  the  inner  cynic. 

The  gibe  went  straight  to  the  heart 
of  Christie  as  if  it  had  been  a  needle- 
pointed  barb. 

It  threw  his  thoughts  into  confusion 
for  a  time,  but  as  he  went  along  the 
road,  head  bent,  hands  shoved  deep 
in  his  pockets,  he  took  up  the  suggestion 
in   real  earnest. 

"And  what  if  I  do?"  he  challenged  the 
dour    inner    companion. 

"Nothing  at  all,"  the  latter  came  back. 
"Only,  you  lunatic,  you  are  in  love  with 
her  yourself." 

It  was  a  quite  unanswerable  accusa- 
tion, and  wanted  a  lot  of  thinking  about. 
He  had  very  firm  views  about  men  in 
offices  falling  in  love  with  women  in 
the  same  offices.  Only  fools  did  that 
kind  of  thing.  It  was  a  negation  of  all 
the  cardinal  principles  he  believed  in, 
deadly  to  proper  efficiency.  There  was 
this  he  could  urge  in  his  own  behalf, 
that  he  had  not  tried  to  fall  in  love  with 
Edith.  He  was  victim  rather  than  cul- 
prit. Of  course  there  was  some  amount 
of  risk  to  be  assumed  when  a  man  em- 
ployed a  girl  as  his  secretary,  but  he  had 
thought  he  was  immune.  She  was  not 
the  first  secretary  he  had  employed  by 
a  good  many.  With  any  of  the  others 
he  would  have  been  as  much  inclined 
to  sentimentality  as  with  a  telephone 
post  out  there  in  the  road.  This  time 
everything  was  different.  Edith  was 
so  thunderingly  efficient,  so  clear- 
brained,  so  free  from  fussiness  and 
chatter,  and  so  tremendously  pretty. 
He  had  got  so  accustomed  to  see  her 
trim,  quick-moving  little  figure  about 
the  office  that  it  would  be  a  dull  hole 
when  she  went  off  to  Chipperfield's.  She 
never  giggled,  and  in  fact  rarely  laugh- 
ed, but  there  was  sweet,  clean  sunshine 
about  her.  And  this  Chipperfield  man! 
Chipperfield  was  alright  in  his  way,  but 
there  were  lots  of  girls  good  enough  for 
him  in  the  world.  What  was  his  con- 
founded business  in  meddling  with  mat- 
ters too  great  and  high  for  him?  He 
would  always  be  somebody's  man,  tak- 
ing orders,  doing  as  he  was  bid. 

He  pictured  Edith  as  married  to  him 
and  settling  down  in  a  little  camp  house 
to  domestic  work,  getting  her  amuse- 
ments and  recreations  in  the  tea-drink- 
ing and  parties,  with  their  small  gossip, 
that  furnished  the  lighter  side  of  Ste. 
Brunhilde  life.  Then  the  picture  made 
him  angry,  and  he  walked  on  past  the 
hotel  gloomy  and  pitiful.  Some  girls 
married  for  a  home,  he  had  heard,  fools 
that  they  were.  Perhaps  if  Edith's 
position  was  bettered  she  might  give 
this  matrimonial  fad  a  second  and  wiser 
thought.  She  was  inadequately  paid 
for  the  work  she  did.  There  were  men 
in  the  office  pulling  down  a  couple  of 
thousands  a  year  who  were  infinitely 
less  valuable.  Sometimes  salary-pinch- 
ing was  poor  economy. 

"It  isn't  the  loss  of  the  secretary 
that's  worrying  you,  Ewan  Christie,  it's 
the  loss  of  the  woman,"  said  the  inner 
irritant. 

"And  what  if  it  is?"  demanded  Chris- 
tie irritably. 

"Nothing  at  all,"  came  the  grinning 
reply.  "Only — she  isn't  Mrs.  Chipper- 
field" yet,  and  while  there's  life  and  the 
wedding  ceremony's  still  ahead,  there 
is  hope  of  a  kind.  If  you  think  Chip- 
perfield's not  the  proper  sort  of  man, 
well — what's  the  next  best  thing?" 

Ewan    Christie    was    still    revolving 
the  problem  when  sleep  came  to  him. 
To   be  Continued 


Speed  Record  Claimed 

Flying  a  Fiat  BR  biplane,  Mr.  Brack- 
Papa  established  what  is  claimed  to  be 
a  world's  record,  on  June  27th,  by  at- 
taining a  speed  of  255  kilometres  an 
hour  (158%  miles),  with  two  passen- 
gers aboard.  The  flight  was  ofllicially 
controlled  and  the  speed  certified  by  a. 
commission  of  the  Aero  Club  of  Italy. 
This  is  the  highest  speed  ever  attained 
in  any  element;  the  previous  record  was 
143  miles  an  hour,  established  by  the 
French  pilot,  Sadi-Lecoint,  on  a  two- 
seater  Spad  biplane. 
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The  Problem  of  Our 
New  Canadians 

Continued  from  Page  30 

and  followed  with  the  query:  "But 
how  about  boarding  with  one  of  these 
families?" 

"It  would  be  all  right  if  they  were 
clean,"   was   the   reply. 

"Well,  there  is  a  good  frame  house 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
school,"  said  the  Official  Trustee,  lay- 
ing stress  on  the  distance. 

"I  walk  1?4  miles  to  my  present 
school,"  bravely  replied  the  teacher. 

Then  came  the  climax.  Mr.  Stratton 
said:  "By  the  way,  there  is  another 
house  about  half  a  mile  from  the  school, 
which  is  said  to  be  a  good  one.  I  never 
saw  it.  It  is  Tynko's  house.  It 
ought  to  be  all  right.  He  has  been  a 
long  time  in  the  country.  In  fact  his 
father  was  the  first  Galician  murderer 
hanged  in  the  West." 

But  the  teacher  was  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion, and  responded:  "You  can't 
scare  me  that  way.  That's  a  lesson  to 
Tynko;  besides,  I  have  talked  with  the 
relatives  of  a  murderer  before  now, 
and  they  did  not  seem  different  from 
other  people.  They  were  very  much 
like  you — and  me — and  besides,  I've 
lived  in  a  community  with  persons  who 
should   have   been    hanged." 

Mr.  Stratton  looked  at  her  and  said, 
"I'll  not  send  you  down  there,  and  I'll 
not  say  you  shall  not  go.  I  need  your 
sort,  all  right.  Go  home  for  a  week 
and  talk  with  your  friends,  and  I  vrill 
send  a  neighboring  teacher  to  look  into 
this  question  of  accommodations.  I 
have  an  idea  that  you  would  make  it 
go — but  it  is  a  tough  one." 

She  did  make  it  go — and  taught  in 
two  schools  before  leaving  to  take  her 
second  class  normal. 

School  No.  1863  required  a  teacher. 
It  was  built  early  in  the  fall  of  1917 
and  a  three-roomed  "teacherage"  was 
mentioned  in  the  advertisement  as  the 
home  of  the  teacher.  It  was  18  miles 
from  the  railway  station. 

A  qualified  teacher  came  several 
hundred  miles  to  accept  if  satisfac- 
tory. Her  husband  was  then,  and  for 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  had  been,  a 
prisoner  of  war  in  Germany,  but  she 
wanted  to  make  a  contribution  towards 
building  citizenship.  She  wished  to  go 
lit  alone  until  such  time  as  an  elderly 
;'tiend  could  arrange  to  follow.  Mr. 
Stratton  asked  her:  "Will  your  nerves 
permit  you  to  rest  when  out  there  all 
alone?"  He  was  informed  that  they 
had  done  so  when  she  was  alone  on  their 
homestead  for  six  weeks  at  a  time. 
"Besides,  I  have  a  husky  dog." 

"Supposing  you  found  yourself  sick 
some  morning  and  had  to  await  the  ar- 
rival of  the  children?"  she  was  asked. 

She  replied,  "I  have  thought  about 
that  possibility." 

"How  would  it  affect  my  plan  of 
houses  for  teachers,  if  the  daily  papers 
announced  some  morning  that  you  had 

en  found  dead  by  some  of  your  non- 
Knglish  neighbors?"  asked  Mr.  Strat- 
ton. 

"I  have  thought  the  matter  all  over. 
I  am  not  better  than  our  soldiers  are. 
1    would  like  to  die  working.     Some  of 

'.em  fall  at  their  posts,  you  know,  but 
' '  cruJting  goes  on!" 

She  could  jiot  be  persuaded  to  take 
a  school  less  isolated,  but  went  out  and 
iid  a  great  year's  work. 

These  two  cases  illustrate  the  spirit 
■  hich  wins  but  do  not  exhaust  the  list 
•!  those  who  have  faced  the  situation 
.M-avely.  There  are  scores  of  heroic  ex- 
amples of  what  these  "Light  Bearers  in 
Darkness"  have  done. 

IN  some  of  the  older  schools,  the  gar- 
■»  den  has  been  a  great  feature,  and 
given  endless  opportunity  to  interest 
the  older  people.  The.se  .schools  are  fit- 
ted with  a  coal-oil  stove  apd  kitchen 
utensils,  and  the  surplus  vegetables  are 
picked  and  canned  and  stored  in  a  lock- 
er for  winter  use.  This  work  is  all  done 
by  the  pupils,  under  the  direction  of  the 
teachers,  and  in  many  cases  the  moth- 
ers come  to  see  how  it  was  done.  "The 
children  see  the  whole  process  and  take 
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You  Must  Keep  Warm  Next  Winter 

Comfort  Says  so,  and  the  Doctor 

Says  so,  too 


You  must  consult  your  comfort.       Does  your 
house  really  feel  warm  on  cold  days,  on  windy 
days,  every  day,  all  winter  long?    If  not,  don't 
try  to  make  yourself  think  the  present  heating 
system  will  do.    The  discomfort  of  an  insuffici- 
ently heated  house  is  reason  enough  for  putting 
in  a  new  hot  water  boiler.      But  a 
stronger  reason  still,  is  that  a  chilly 
house   causes   colds,    rheumatism, 
pneumonia  and  sicknesses  of  many 
kinds.     Poorly  heated  houses  are 
where  the  doctors  most  frequently 
call  and  where  they  present  their 
largest  bills. 

Why  Don't  You  Write 

Us  and  Ask  What 

It  Would  Cost 


After  all,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  find  out 
what  it  would  cost.  There  is  no  use  waiting 
for  low  prices  because  commodity  prices  in 
all  lines  of  metals  and  building  materials  will 
not  go  down.  The  demand  for  materials  and  all  the  costs  in  connection  with  manufacture,  show  no  chance 
of  reduction.  You  save  nothing  by  delay,  so  act  promptly.  A  King  Hot  Water  Boiler  and  Imperial 
Radiators  are  the  best  heating  system  you  can  put  in  as  is  shown  by  many  reasons  simply  explained 
in  our  booklets  and  other  literature.  If  a  new  boiler  will  add  to  your  comfort,  do  not  put  off  getting  it  in. 
Even  at  a  higher  initial  cost,  its  economy  is  such  that  it  makes  a  substantial  saving  in  fuel,  week  by  week, 
and  this  is  multiplied  over  and  over  as  long  as  the  system  is  in  service.  Do  not  let  a  few  dollars  in  coat 
prevent  vou  having  a  warm  house.  If  you  spread  the  cost  over  a  lifetime  of  winters  the  cost  per  season 
is  trifling.     Get  your  heating  engineer  to  give  you  estimates  on  a  King  Hot  Water  System  without  delay. 
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This  18  the  latest  pat- 
tern in  Imperial  Radia- 
tors. Note  the  simple, 
yet  artistic  lines  and 
proportions. 


JMmRMLBADJATORS 

Heat  Rooms  Quickly  and  Economically 

The  King  Boiler  is  constructed  on  improved  principles  which  insure  quicker  heating 
of  the  water  and,  consequently,  quicker  heating  of  the  rooms.  It  is  so  satisfactory  in 
every  way  that  no  one  installing  a  King  Boiler  could  possibly  be  disappointed. 
Imperial  Radiators  are  very  attractive  in  design  and  add  to  the  artistic  completeness 
of  any  room.  The  present  patterns  are  of  special  construction  which  gives  quicker 
heating  power  than  any  other  radiator  yet  invented. 

Our  Enirincertnfr  Drpartment  is  at  your  service  and  wlli  cTirerfuilr  famisli  fait  information  aji  to 
the  bfwt  method  of  hentinK  your  hoQRe,  atore.  factor>'>  warehouao  or  buildinir  of  any  nixe  or 
description. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET,  "COMFORTABLE  HOMES" 

Steel  A]\rDjRADiAi70N:LiMiTEn 

HEAD  OFFICES  1  FRASER  AVENUE,  TO>'"V  i.  > 
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dJ*^  Cn     A     A/f/^XT'T'lU       WE  HAVE  AN  OPENING  FOR  A  HIGH- 

^Z,Z^\}   I\.   iVlWlM    1  n —CLASS    TRAVELLING     SALESMAN— 

one   who   expects    to   make   at  least  $250  a 
month  over  his  expenses. 
He  must  be  a  live  wire,  a  convincing  talker, 
willing   to  work    hard,  and  fond  of  meeting 
all  classes  of  the  general  public. 

The  position  is  in  connection  with  our  Subscription  Department. 
Give  references,  full  details  of  your  past  experience,  and  enclose  a  photogi.ipu. 

/irfrfress-THE  CIRCllL.\TION  MANAGER 
THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  TORONTO 
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IN  every  part  of  our  great  plant — In  every 
operation — down  to  the  smallest  part  of 
every   stove   and    range   we    make — One 
thought  supersedes  all  others — "McClary's 
must  be  the  best  value  we  can  produce." 

On  that  firm  principle  we  have  built  this 
giant  institution— the  greatest  stove  and 
furnace  works  in  the  British  Empire. 

Now  McClary's  are  the  unquestioned  leaders 
in  many  styles  of  cooking  and  heating  devices. 

Any  of  this  list  of  Booklets  on  heating  or 
cooking  will  be  sent,  if  you  mention  this 
paper. 


"Service  in  from  the  Kitchen" — about  the  Kootenay  Steel  Range. 
"Magic  of  the  Pandora" — about  the  Pandora  Cast-Iron  Range. 
"Comfort  in  the  Home" — on  heating  with  the  Sunshine  Furnace. 
"Satisfaction" — dealing  with  McClary's  Gas  ranges. 
"McClary's  Electrical  Appliances" — on  cooking  with  electricity. 
"Household    Helper" —  "Canning    Edition" — describing    McClary's 

Florence  Automatic  Oil  Cook  Stove. 
"The  Story  of  a  Range" — McClary's  Simplex  Combination  Coal  and 
Gas  Range. 
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London,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver,  St.  John,  N.B.,  Hamilton, 
Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Edmonton. 


See  your  local  paper  lor  name 
of  McClary's  dealer* 
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QUEEN'S 

UNIVERSITY 

KINGSTON, 
Ontario 
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ARTS 

Part  of  the  Arts  course  may  be  covered  by 
correspondence. 

MEDICINE  EDUCATION 

ArPLIED  SCIENCE 

Mining,   Chemical,  Civil, 

Mechanical    and    Electrical 

Engineering 

tUMMER  SCHOOL        NAVIGATION  SCHOOL 

July  and  August.  December  to  April 

2a  GEO.  1f.  CHOWN,  Registrar. 


An  English  College  Under  the 
Direction  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers 

Full  Arts' Course— Also  High 
School  and  Preparatory  Depart- 
ments. Boarding  and  Day  School. 

Ideal  location  in  Suburban 
Montreal.  Spacious  grounds. 
Beautiful,  new,  fireproof 
buildings. 

Write  for  Prospectus  to 

REV.  WILLIAM  H.  HINGSTON,  S.J. 

Rector. 


ROYAL  VICTORIA 
COLLEGE 

MONTREAL 

A    RESIDENTIAL    COLLEGE    FOR 

WOMEN   STUDENTS    ATTENDING 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

iFounJeJ  anj  tnJoweJ  hy  the  hte  Rt.  Hon.  Baron 
Stralheona  and  Mount  Royal) 

Courses  leading  to  degrees  in  Arts, 
separate  in  the  main  from  those 
for  men,  but  under  identical  con- 
ditions;   and   to   degrees   in   music. 

Applications  for  residence  should 
be  made  early  as  accommodation 
in  the  College  is  limited. 

For  prospectus   and   information 
apply  to  The  Warden. 


part  in  it,"  one  of  the  teachers  explain- 
ed to  a  party  of  visitors.  "They  took 
the  seeds  out  of  the  package  and  plant- 
ed them;  then  they  watered  them,  hoed 
thsm,  weeded  them,  watered  them  some 
more,  watched  them  until  they  were 
ripe,  then  picked  them,  and  either  ate 
them  or  pickled  them;  and  if  they  were 
pickled,  they  helped  to  eat  them,  and 
washed  the  dishes  afterwards."  The 
articles  canned  and  preserved  are  used 
during  the  winter  for  helping  out  the 
hot  lunch. 

When  the  girls  and  boys  get  this  in- 
struction, it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
knowledge  of  these  new  arts  will  be 
carried  home.  There  are  also  wonder- 
ful displays  of  sewing  in  each  of  the 
schools,  where  towels,  pillow  covers  and 
quilts  are  n;ade  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher.  All  these  useful  arts  have 
impressed  the  older  people,  and  deepen- 
ed the  conviction  that  "English  school 
— good  thing."  They  might  have  been 
able  to  resist  the  appeal  of  English  lit- 
erature, but  when  Polly  comes  home 
with  a  nice  new  dress  made  "Cana- 
dian," and  is  able  to  make  one  for  her 
mother,  her  whole  family  see  that  edu- 
cation has  some  advantages. 

That  the  orthodox  purpose  of  the 
school  is  not  lost  sight  of,  can  be  seen 
in  the  success  of  the  pupils  at  the  mid- 
summer departmental  examinations. 
In  1918,  from  four  schools  where  addi- 
tional accommodation  had  been  provid- 
ed in  1917,  and  qualified  teachers  in- 
stalled, 26  candidates  offered  themselves 
for  the  entrance  to  the  High  School. 
2.5  of  them  passed,  and  passed  well. 

The  majority  of  the  people  are  very 
appreciative  of  their  schools  and  the 
advantages  which  come  from  them,  and 
sometimes  it  has  happened  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon — Canadian — "Huron  and 
Bruce  people"  have  been  the  indifferent 
ones. 

The  Opinion  of  the  Syrian 

IN  one  district  not  very  far  from  Win- 
nipeg, the  Municipal  Council  had 
refused  to  form  a  district,  when  peti- 
tioned to  do  so.  One  farmer  from  On- 
tario had  resided  there  for  about  30 
years  and  had  three  boys,  seventeen, 
nineteen  and  twenty-two,  who  could  not 
read  or  write.  He  held  the  foreigners  in 
contempt.  A  foreign  couple  with  nine 
children  were  clamoring  for  a  school. 
They  were  planning  to  move  to  Winni- 
peg, rent  a  room  or  two  and  let  the 
mother  go  out  scrubbing  while  the  chil- 
dren went  to  school.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Mr.  Stratton  visited  the  dis- 
trict. The  sons  of  the  Ontario  man  ex- 
pressed themselves  very  frankly  as  to 
their  father  not  securing  them  a  school, 
and  declared  that  they  would  go  to 
evening  classes  if  a  teacher  would  con- 
duct same. 

The  Syrian  father — who  was  quite 
intelligent  and  fine-looking — had  just 
met  with  an  injury  which  cost  him  a 
great  deal  for  medical  attention  and 
unfitted  him  for  most  lines  of  work. 
Mr.  Stratton  had  called  to  see  him,  and 
was  an  interested  listener,  as  the  father 
of  nine  explained  his  views  on  educa- 
tion. 

While  frying  a  rabbit  for  his  call- 
er's dinner,  he  turned  to  Mr.  Stratton 
and  said:  "You  Canadian  a  damn  queer 
people — damn  queer  people — you  raise 
money,  you  pay  missionary  for  go 
China — you  pay  missionary  for  go  In- 
dia— you  not  give  us  any  school." 

Mr.  Stratton  acknowledged  the  jus- 
tice of  the  criticism.  He  advised  the 
Syrian  to  put  off  going  to  Winnipeg, 
assuring  him  that  a  school  would  be  es- 
tablished, and  without  delay.  Before 
be  left,  he  rented  a  cottage,  and  a  teach- 
er was  sent.  The  Syrian  children  at- 
tended the  day  school,  and  the  young 
men  of  Canadian  descent  took  advan- 
tage of  the  evening  classes. 

'■pHERE  may  be  people  who  have  bet- 
A  ter  ideas  on  the  subject  of  educating 
new  Canadians  than  Mr.  Stratton. 
There  may  be.  But  there  is  no  one  put- 
ting any  better  ideas  into  practice.  If 
they  have  them — they  are  still  holding 
them.  Mr.  Stratton  does  not  hold  any 
ideas.  He  lets  go  of  them  at  once,  and 
puts  them  to  work !  He's  so  busy  work- 
ing them,  he  has  but  little  time  to  talk 
of  them,  and  he  has  never  written  any- 
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thing  about  his  work.  When  urged  to 
write  a  series  of  articles  for  one  of  the 
magazines,  he  declared  he  could  not  do 
it,  for  while  he  was  writing  he  would 
be  neglecting  something.  This  is  the 
story  he  told  to  illustrate  the  point: 

A  tenderfoot  one  time  went  out  to 
hunt  bear.  His  great  desire  was  to  get 
a  grizzly,  and  he  engaged  the  services 
of  a  real  old  seasoned  hunter,  who  one 
day  found  "tracks."    There  they  were — 
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in  the  snow^real  grizzly  bear  tracks! 

"Where  do  you  suppose  he  is  now?" 
cried  the  tenderfoot  in  his  excitement, 
to  his  guide. 

His  guide  was  cool,  and  very  delib- 
erate. Grizzly  tracks  were  an  old  story 
to  him. 

"I  reckon — he's  right  at  the  front  end 
of  them  tracks — makin'  more!" 

"That's  where  I  am,"  said  Mr.  Strat- 
ton — "and  I  can't  stop!" 


Germany  Declares  War  Again 


Writer  Declares  That  Commercial 
Aggression  Has  Been  Begun 


u 


TNDER  the  heading  "The  New  War," 
-"  Porter  Emerson  Browne  sounds  a 
warning  note  in  McClure's  on  the  score 
of  the  plans  of  Germany  for  the  future. 
Mr.  Browne  is  a  writer  who  handles 
very  serious  subjects  in  a  light  vein  but 
succeeds  with  his  badinage  in  achiev- 
ing a  strong  impression.  For  instance, 
before  the  United  States  went  into  this 
war,  he  wrote  a  series  of  articles  that 
preached  participation  in  no  uncertain 
vi-ay— "Uncle  Sham,"  "Scars  and 
Stripes,"  and  "We'll  dally  round  the 
flag."  It  was  a  wonderfully  effective 
series. 

In  the  present  instance  he  is  telling 
of  what  he  believes  is  a  new  form  of 
war  that  Germany  has  declared  on  the 
rest  of  the  world.  In  fact,  he  substan- 
tiates what  was  said  in  Colonel  Mac- 
Lean's  article  in  the  last  issue  of  Mac- 
Lean's.     He  writes  in  part: 

The  Germans  of  to-day  have  been 
bred  to  a  belief  of  perfect  egotism  m 
an  environment  of  vainglorious  cupidity 
and  remorseless  cruelty.  They  have  been 
trained  to  murder  and  rapine  in  war 
and  to  unscrupulousness  and  theachery 
in  peace.  From  childhood  they  have 
been  taught  that  they  were  the  greatest 
little  fellows  on  earth,  that  whatever 
they  wanted  was  theirs  for  the  getting, 
that  other  countries  and  other  peoples 
had  no  rights  that  a  German  should 
respect,  that  might  was  right,  and  life 
was  only  the  survival  of  the  fattest, 
which   was   themselves. 

Their  lives  laid  down  for  them  under 
a  broadcast  scheme  of  autocratic  pater- 
nalism, they  have  had  no  chance  to 
learn  anything  except  what  their  gov- 
ernment taught  'em  and  consequently 
developed  into  the  greatest  collection  of 
Butterick  pattern  individuals  the  world 
has  ever  seen  and  the  greatest  collection 
of  toy  soldiers  that  anybody  ever  had  to 
play  with. 

It  used  to  puzzle  me  as  to  how  the 
Germans,  who  would  be  tender  toward 
their  own  children,  could  be  so  inhuman 
^3  Belgian  babies.  It  is  now  obvious. 
To  the  German  mind,  a  German  baby 
was  a  baby;  but  a  Belgian  baby  was  a 
vermin. 

Born  in  this  way,  they  have  been  bur- 
banked  into  a  new  type  of  person. 
Luther  himself,  by  a  similar  process, 
has  perfected  a  cactus  free  from  spines. 
The  reverse  English  would  be  equally 
possible  and  the  Kaiser  seems  to  have 
perfected  a  cactus  that  is  nothing  but 
spines.  And  though  the  Kaiser  himself 
has  departed,  yet  the  cactus  remains 
behind.  Though  the  maker  is  gone,  the 
carbon  copy  citizenry  is  still  with  us. 
Though  the  child  is  in  Dutch,  his  toy 
soldiers  remain.  Their  uniforms  can 
be  washed  off;  but  they  remain  toy 
soldiers  .still. 

And  now,  just  because  a  paper  has 
or  has  not  been  signed,  we  are  going  to 
believe  that  these  people,  so  born,  so 
raised,  so  trained,  are  suddenly  going 
to  become  regular  honest-to-goodness 
folk,  with  ideas  and  ideals  and  morals 
and  ethics  and  social  standards  like  the 
rest  of  us,  and  all  in  a  minute? 

The  new  German  is  ambitious.  Hi' 
lusts  for  power.  He  is  greedy,  jealous 
and  unscrupulous.  He  has  been  so  long 
told  that  Germany  must  rule,  that  he 
has  become  to  believe  it.  He  has  been 
made  restive,  restless,  energetic,  un- 
tirinjc.     His  vision  is  broad;  his  money 


sense  vast;  he  is  defiant  and  undaunted. 
He  thinks  in  terms  of  countries  where 
most  of  us  think  in  terms  of  counties. 
He  knows  no  creed  but  Germany  and 
himself. 

In  no  sense  does  he  feel  himself  to  be 
defeated.  He  considers  the  war  to  have 
been  an  experiment  that  failed.  For 
that  he  is  sorry.  It  was  the  quick,  the 
easy  way,  to  success.  But  since  it  has 
failed,  he  will  do  the  next  best  thing. 

The  peace  terms  have  not  subdued 
him.  They  have  merely  made  him  hot 
under  the  collar.  He  will  live  up  to 
them  if  he  has  to.  Otherwise,  he  won't. 
Meanwhile,  he  will  try  in  every  way  he 
knows  how,  moral,  immoral  or  unmoral, 
to  gain  by  trickery  that  which  he  failed 
to  gain  by  force. 

His  means  will  be  many. 

'INHERE  are  millions  of  Germans  ajl 
A  over  the  world.  Vast  numbers  of 
them,  like  him,  are  new  Germans.  Dur- 
ing the  war  there  were  loyal  to  the 
country  of  their  adoption  only  because 
they  were  afraid  to  be  disloyal.  They 
bought  Liberty  bonds,  because  Liberty 
bonds  were  a  pretty  good  investment 
and  a  very  good  camouflage.  They  did 
lip  service  for  the  Allies  because  they 
felt  they  could  be  of  more  use  to  (Jer- 
many  outside  an  internment  camp  than 
in  it.  They  went  as  far  as  they  dared 
in  their  aid  to  Germany.  Forced  to  be 
passive  soldiers  in  the  old  war,  they 
will  be  shock  troops  in  the  new.  Their 
entrenched  positions,  their  money,  their 
commercial  fox  holes  and  their  economic 
dugouts  will  all  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
new  General  Staff  of  the  new  German 
army  of  conquest  by  peaceful  (God  save 
us!)    penetration. 

And  already  the  war  is  on.  Already 
the  German  language-press  (which 
.'should  have  been  stamped  out  like  the 
scorpion  it  is)  is  beginning  to  sneer  at 
America,  to  belittle  England.  Already 
German  commercial  agencies  are  get- 
ting ready  to  operate  throughout  the 
world.  Already  the  propaganda  ma- 
chines are  set  up  and  operating. 

The  first  move  will  be  to  try  to  dif- 
fuse distrust.  The  English-speaking 
peoples,  with  their  present  allies,  are 
the  natural  basis  of  an  enduring  peace. 
This  Germany  will  strive  to  break  down. 
She  will  endeavor  to  cause  us  to  do 
things  to  antagonize  our  friends;  and 
our  friends  to  do  things  to  antagonize 
us. 

By  her  international  banking  scheme, 
which  provides  that  German  banks 
throughout  the  world  can  be  subsidized 
by  the  German  Government,  she  can 
gain  control  of  many  smaller  countries 
of  vast  virealth,  and  vast  potentialities 
for  trouble. 

And  as  soon  as  they  really  get  start- 
ed, they'll  have  commercial  liquid  fire, 
and  a  new  kind  of  economic  submarine 
that  will  be  a  pippin.  Their  poison  gas 
of  propaganda  is  already  drenching  us. 
They'll  overcharge  in  countries  where 
they  can  effect  a  monopoly  and  under- 
sell in  other  countries  until  they  can  get 
a  monopoly.  Commercial  schrecklich- 
keit  will  be  their  specialty  in  this  new 
war,  as  physical  frightfulness  w^as  in 
the  old. 

Secret  agreements  will  be  made  with 
nations  that  don't  like  us,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  'em  and  more  since  we  tried 
10  Simon  Ixjgree  the  Peace  Conference 
the  way  we  did.  Rebating  will  become 
a  fine  art.  Dumping  will  be  reduced  to 
a  science.  German  goods,  camouflaged 
by  other  names  and  other  trademarks, 
will  flood  the  world,  and  for  those  goods 
preference  over  allied  manufactures 
will  be  gained  by  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion. No  one  knows  better  than  Germany 
that  almost  every  man  has  his  price,  if 
not    in    money,    in    ambition,    love    of 
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10  Elm  Avenus,  Roeedale,  TORONTO 

A  Residential  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

Hon.  Principal  -  MISS  M.  T.  SCOTT 
Principal  -  MISS  EDITH  M.  READ,  M-A. 
Pass  and  Honor  Matriculation.  French 
House.  Art,  Music,  Domestic  Science, 
Special  Course  in  Dietetics.  Large  Play- 
irrounds.  Outdoor  Games.  Primary 
School  for  Day  Pupils. 
Autumn  Term  will  begin^eptember  nth. 
For   Prospectus   apply  to  the   Principal. 
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MISS  KNOX,  Principal,  TORONTO.     Term  Opens  Sept.   17th. 


^t.  ^nbvtia'i  College 

TORONTO  A  RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  CANADA 

UPPER  SCHOOL,  LOWER  SCHOOL 

Boys  prepared  for  Universities,  Royal  Military  College  and  Business. 

Autumn  Term  Commences  Sept.   15th,   1919 

Calendar  aant  on  appHcation  REV.  D.  BKUC1-:  MACDONALD,  U.A..  LL.D..  Haatlmaxtar 


ST.     MARGARET'S    COLLEGE 

TORONTO  A  RESIDENTIAI,  AND  DAY  SCHOOI^  FOR  GIRI.S  MMAOI 

FULL  ACADEMIC  COURSE,  from  rRprPARATORV  to  honour 

MATRICULATION.  FULL        COMMERCIAL       COURSK — MUSIC — ART — 

HOUSEIIO[,I>    SCIKNCE — PHYSICAL   EDIXATION —GAMES — SWIMMING 
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OTTAWA  LADIES   COLLEGE 


NEW    FIREPROOF    BUILDING 

Academic  work  up  to  the  first  year  University.     Seven  aucceftsful  applicanta   for  matricu- 

Ample    grounds. 


lation  last  term  without  failure  in  any  subject 

Music,    Art   and    Handicraft,    Household    Arts,    Physical    Culture,    etc 

The  Capital  offers  exceptional  advantages. 

For   Calendar   apply    to   J.    W.    H.   Milne.    B.A.,    D.D.,    President. 


BELLEVILLE       -       ONTARIO 

A  Church  School   for  Girb 


Patron — The    Lord    Bishop    of .  Ontario 
Advisory  Board— HU  Honor  Jadve  WilU:  H.  F.  KetchMon.  Esq..  Ex-Majr»r:  J.  EiUott,  Eaq^ 

Manager  Standard  Bank. 

Junior  School  and  preparation  for  the  Univeraiti«.  Ernest  Wheatly.  A.R.C.O.. 
Muflica]  Director.  Special  A.T.C.M.  Counw.  HandBome,  wi>l]-«Quijyped  building, 
beautiful  Kroundt*.  all  outrlicMir  sporta,  swimTuinjr  poo!   and   rink. 

FOR  CALENDAR   APPLY   TO   MUSS    F.   E.   CARROLL.    PRINCIPAL 
Hchool  will   re-open  on   Monday.  September  15th. 


ONTARIO    LADIES'    COLLEGE 


WHITBY    -    ONTARIO 

Public  School  to  Second 
Year  L'liivcr.tity, 
Household  Science, 
Music :  lustrunientnL 
Vocal, 
Cotnmercinl, 
Elocution,    Art, 


School  Re-opens  Srpt.  teth 

Civic  and  Pnrlintnrntnry 
StvKiir*.  Gvnuirivinm 
Wuik  nuil  Swimminnr. 

yor  CnUn'iiii'  If  7'')/  to 
fttv.F.  l.F*rtwel,t.A. 


Lower  Canada  College 

MONTREAL  C.  S.  FOSBERY.  M.A..  Head  Mast,  r 

Term  commences  September  I6t;h,  at  9  a.m. 
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FEEL !  Run  your  Kand  inside.  Note  tKe  smootn, 
even  stitching  ;  the  natural  shape ;  the  soft,  fine 
fabric.  Observe  finally  the  refinement  of  finish  as 
well  as  the  stubborn  resistance  to  wear  assured  bj^ 
double  splicing  at  heels  and  toes.  It's  these  things 
that  give  Monarch-Knit  Hosiery*  its  well-merited  rep- 
utation for  appearance  and  downright  good  service. 


MONARCH  •  KNIT 
HOSIERY 

^The  Monarch  Knitting  Companj),  Linxited 

Dunnviile,  Ontario,  Canada 

Manufacturers  of  Monarch-Knit  Sweater   Coats  and  Hosiery  for 
Men.  Women  and  Children  ;  also  Monarch  Floss  and  Monarch  Down 


LIMO- 
LEMON 

A  Fine  Summer 
Drink 

Dispensed  through  our  "Limo- 
Lemon"  Cooler.  Ask  for  it  at 
the  Soda  Fountains. 

Write  for  our 
SPECIAL  COOLER  OFFER 

One  Limo-Lemon  Cooler  with 
3-gallon  Globe  or  5-gallon  Bottle; 
Four  gallons  Limo-Lemon 
with  Advertising  Matter. 
complete  for  $22.50  net 
F.O.B.  Toronto. 

J.  Hungerford  Smith  Co. 

LIMITED 

19-25  Alice  Street 
TORONTO  -  ONTARIO 


power,   wine,   woman,   song.      Germany 
will  find  out  that  price,  and  pay  it. 

And  if,  when  you  say  these  things, 
any  helix-eyed  evangelist  tells  you 
you're  an  alarmist,  a  pessimist  or  a 
croaker,  ask  him  when  he's  ever  seen 
a  leopard  change  his  spots  overnight? 


Undercurrents 

Among  the  Four 

How    the    Leading   Peace    Makers 

Agreed  and  Disagreed  Among 

Themselves 


■VJOW  that  the  main  work  of  the  Peace 
Conference  is  over,  many  stories 
are  getting  into  print  with  reference  to 
what  happened.  Some  of  the  matter 
thus  printed  must  be  accepted  with  lib- 
eral pinches  of  salt,  but  all  of  it  is  more 
or  less  interesting.  For  instance,  there 
is  a  correspondent  of  Town  Topics  (Lon- 
don) who  never  signs  his  name,  but  who 
writes  of  happenings  behind  the  closed 
doors  of  Versailles.  In  a  recent  issue 
he  tells  a  number  of  things,  some  of 
which  are  reprinted  for  what  they  may 
be  worth. 

He  (Wilson)  was  a  very  difficult  man 
to  get  at,  and  lived,  I  should  imagine,  in 
the  everlasting  fear  of  assassination. 
That  is  the  impression  I  received  from 
seeing  the  extraordinary  precautions 
that  were  taken  by  his  young  army  of 
secret  police  to  prevent  anybody  get- 
ting near  him.  The  correspondents 
have  only  hinted  at  the  horror  of  the 
police  after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
when  the  crowd  broke  in  and  got  close 
enough  to  pat  him  on  the  back. 

*  *       * 

By  the  way,  the  French,  with  an  eye 
to  business,  sold  the  moving-picture 
rights  of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  for 
a  million  francs.  They  are  sovie  busi- 
ness people,  and  a  friend  of  mine  said 
they  have  made  as  much  out  of  the 
Peace  Conference  as  they  lost  in  the 
war. 

H;  *  * 

I  can  truly  say  that  Wilson  has  gone 
back  to  America  hated  by  the  French 
as  no  American  has  ever  been.  Clemen- 
ceau  loathes  him,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  the  acid  thing  that  he  said  to 
Lloyd  George  after  Wilson  'had  left 
them  one  day.  It  must  have  been  pretty 
bad,  because  the  P.  M.  looked  shocked, 
and  said  "Shi"  in  a  loud  voice,  and  it 
takes  something  to  shock  the  P.   M.,   I 

can  tell  you. 

*  *       * 

Nobody  ever  says  very  much  about 
what  the  British  did,  partly  because  the 
British  say  nothing  themselves,  and 
the  Americans  genuinely  admired  us 
for  this,  but  I  think  the  French  take  us 
at  our  ovvTi  valuation. 

Whatever  the  British  did  in  the  war, 
and  we  know  jolly  well  that  they  did 
the  real  work  of  defeating  the  German, 
the  British  certainly  have  done  all  the 
work  of  the  peace,  and  Lloyd  George 
has  certainly  done  splendidly.  Though 
I  dislike  tlie  man  and  distrust  him,  I 
must  "hand  it  to  him,"  as  they  say  at 
the   Astoria. 

before  I  say  anything  about  this,  let 
me  teil  you  what  one  of  the  German 
delegates  said  to  a  French  officer  who 
was  )ude  to  him.  He  znUl :  " Ycu  can 
thank  God  and  the  British  that  your 
political  chiefs  are-  nol.  in  the  same 
position  as  us.  If  we  hadn't  been  nad 
enough  to  attack  the  British  first  and 
had  only  smashed  at  the  French  in 
IVIarch  we  would  have  been  in  Paris  by 
July.  And  I  can  tell  you  something 
else,  the  British  would  have  been  still 
fighting  when  you  were  touching  your 
hats  to  German  officers.  We  took  on 
the  hardest  job  first  and  that  is  why  we 
failed." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Peace  Treaty 
is  the  creation  of  an  Englishman. 
Hirst,  of  the  Foreign  Office,  drafted  the 
whole  of  it,  and  a  pretty  good  job  he 
made  of  it.  Wilson,  of  course,  came  as 
keen  as  mustard  on  securing  the  Free- 
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StansteadWesleyan 
College 

Residential  and  day  school  for 
Boys  and  Girls. 

Widely  recognized  as  an  institution  aiFording 
unusual  opportunities  for  development  of 
body  and  mind. 

Especially  healthy  situation,  iioo  ft.  above 
the  sea,  in  200  acres,  30  miles  from  Sher- 
brooke.  Boys  and  girisenjoy  all  the  out*door 
sports  and  recreations. 

Departments  of  Instruction— 

ACADEMIC  AND  ENGLISH 

Conforming  to  the  Course  of  Instruction 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

EASTERN  TOWNSHIPS  CONSERVATORT 

OF  MUSIC. 

BUGBEE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Gives  tll-ro'jnd  business  training. 

HOLMES  MODEL  SCHOOL 

For  Primary  and  Interm»liate  work. 
MANUAL  ARTS 

Wood  and  Metal  work.  Mechanical 
Drawing,  Cooking,  Dressmaking  ar  1 
Home  Nursing.  36 

School  re-opens  Sept.  16.  U^rite  for  Booklets  to 

GEORGE  J.  TRUEHAN.  MX,  PrlnclDal.  Sfanshad,  0. 
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•651  SPADINA  AVENUE- 

TORONTO 

RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Principal  -  MISS   J.    J.    STUART 

{Successor  to  Miss  Veal) 
Classical  Tripoe.  Cambridge  University,  Eng. 
Large.  weJl-ventilated  house,  pleasantly 
situated.  High  qualified  etalT  of  Cana- 
dian and  EuToiiean  teaclieiB.  The  curricu- 
lum shows  close  touch  with  modem  thought 
and  education.  Preparation  for  matricula- 
tion examinationfi.  Special  attention  given 
to    tndiridual    needs. 

Outdoor  Grnmes. 
School    Re-Opens    September   16th. 
New  I*roepectufl  from  Miss  Stuart. 


BECOME  A  DOCTOR  OF 
CHIROPRACTIC! 


Become  a  Doctor  of  Chiropractic. 
Learn  at  home.  We  train  you 
by  mail  or  in  class.     No  ad- 
vanced education  necessary. 
Ourmethod  makes  every  thintp 
plain  for  you.     Chiropractors 
now  in  demand.    Some  of  our 
eraduat(>8  report  makin 
fe.OOO  a  year  or  more. 
$3,000  to  $S,000  Yearly 

Yoo  too, can  earn  a  irood  income, 
have  your  own  ofHcea,  your  own 
hours,  be  rour  own  employer  in 
tbia  fancinatins  profession  of 
(fa-uRleaa  healing  by  spinal  ad- 
juBtment.  Write  for  free  book 
which  ahows  you  everythins. 
Toconvince  you  quickly  w^  offer. 
FRI'^E.  a  tl5  set  of  8  colored  An- 
atomical Chartn  and  {16.50  set 
of  Nerve,  Pain  Area  and  ConouB- 
BionChwta  (£2chartainallj.  This 
is  the  chance  you've  been  looking' 
for-the  opportunity  your  ambi- 
tion yearn*  for.     So  write  today. 


These   Charts  are  a 
big  help  in  showins 
how  to  make  Spinal 
Adjustment  for   re- 
lief of - 
Catarrh       Hvadach* 
Epilapay      Nauralcia 
F«v«r»         Conatlpatton 
Paralysis    Indliastion 
Plaurlsy      Naurttis 
Asthma        l>rspapsia 
Lumt>aso      RhMiinatisai 
Jaundlcs     Oottt,  ate. 


AMERICU  UNfVERSITY,  IMaaisrre  BuiUin*.  OepL    S57Cbic««s.  IN. 


YOU.  TOO.  CAN  HAVE 
BEAUTIFUL 

EYEBROWS 
and  LASHES 

They  add  wonderfully  to 
.  one's  beauty.charm  and  at* 
J  tractiveness.    A  little 

applied  nightly.  wiH  nodrish, 
,.'^  stimul&te  and  promote  growth 
/  of  eyebrows  and  lashes,  makimi 
tbem    lontr,    thick  and    lustrous. 
.     Cuaranteed   absolutely  harmless. 
Thousands  have  been  delighted  with 
—  ,jc   rtaults  ohUined  by  its   use;    why    not 

you?  Tws  slXM.  SOc  snd  S1.0O.  At  your  dsalara.  or  dirsct 
from  US  by  m»it.  in  plain  cover,  prepaid.  Satisfaction  aasur«d 
or  pHcs  rslundod.  Avo\d.<i\»ar>p'>intmtnt»Mi-\th  im»(a(»on«.  f.«( 
the  fx,ll  mnmf  rorrfrl-' LASH-BROW-IME."  Ift  imtlattd. 
LOOK  FOR  The  Girl  with  the  fioM.  It's  on  every  box. 
MAV8CLL  LABORATORIES.  43' 3.41  Grand  Blvd..   CHICAOO 


DEAFNESS      IS      MISERY 

I  know  becaute  I'wm  Deaf  ancT  had  Head  Noise* 
for  over  30  years.  My  invisible  Antiseptic  Ear 
Drums  restored  tny  hearing  and  slopped  Head  Noisei, 
aod  will  do  it  for  you.  They  are  Tiny  Megaphone*. 
Cannot  be  »cen  when  worn.  EfTcctivc  when  Deafoeis 
is  caused  by  Catarrh  or  by  Perforated,  Partially  or 
Wholly  Destroyed  Natural  Drums.  EUsy  to  put  io, 
easy  to  uLe  out.  Are  "Unseen  ComforU."  In- 
expensive. Write  for  Booklet  and  my  iwom 
statement  of  how  I  recovered  my  hearing. 

A.  O.  LEONARD 


Suite  319  '*  '<>>  Arenue 


New  York  CUf 


ACCOUNTANCY 

Tlie  Highest  Va\A  Profession  taught  ttrarouiiMv 
In  a  few  months  of  home  study  by  new  sysfeiiL 
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dom  of  the  Seas.  That  was  really  the 
big  plank  on  his  platform  and  was  quite 
as  important  as  the  fourteen  points. 

He  put  it  up  to  L.  G.  the  first  day  they 
met  in  Paris,  and  L.  G.  said,  "//  you 
are  going  to  mess  about  with  the  British 
Navy  you  can  have  your  peace  confer- 
ence by  yourself."  Clemenceau  wasn't 
as  keen  on  supporting  the  British  point 


of  view  until  L.  G.  made  that  statement, 
but  he  saw  the  fat  was  in  the  fire  and 
he  supported  the  P.  M.,  and  Wilson  had 
to  buckle  under.  The  truth  about 
Wilson's  return  visit  to  the  U.  S.  in  the 
midst  of  the  conference  is  that  he  had 
to  go  back  and  explain  to  his  bosses  that 
they  would  have  to  cut  out  all  that  stuff 
about  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas. 


The  Woman  who  Swayed  Russia 


Marie  Spirodonoca  Ruled  Russiayi 
Peasants  For  One    Year 

npHE  story  of  a  frail  girl,  who  killed 
a  cruel  Russian  governor  elevjn 
years  ag),  spent  eleven  years  incarcer- 
ated in  Siberia  in  expiation  of  her 
"crime,"  and  returned  to  Petrograd 
early  in  1918  to  find  herself  a  legendary 
heroine  with  the  Russian  peasants,  and 
able  to  sway  them  so  that  even  Lenine 
feared  her  influence,  is  told  m  the 
"Forum"  by  H.  de  Wissen,  Wiiting  a 
brief  sketch  of  Marie  Spirodonova's  ex- 
traordinary career. 

Twelve  years  ago,  in  the  city  of 
Tambov,  in  Russia,  there  lived  a  frail 
girl  with  gray  eyes  as  round  as  sauc- 
ers, and  whose  thick  tresses  of  black 
hair  set  off  her  deKcate  face  like  a 
cameo.  Marie  Spirodonova  was  nine- 
teen. She  came  of  a  moderately  well- 
to-do  family  of  Tambov,  the  father  a 
comfortable  merchant.  Nor  was  there 
any  record  of  violent  Nihilism  or  So- 
cialism behind  the  family.  The  gin 
Marie  grew  up  like  any  middle-class 
European  girl.  She  went  to  church, 
read  the  novels  that  were  permitted 
her  by  her  father,  and  anticipated  the 
day  when  she  would  be  married.  But 
that  was  before  Marie  became  a  "stu- 
dent." It  was  traditionally  true  of  the 
Russia  of  her  girlhood  that  were  a  girl 
not  of  the  aristocracy,  to  receive  a  good 
education,  she  forthwith  became  a 
"student."  Now  the  conn jtation  of  the 
word  "student,"  when  applied  to  a  Rus- 
sian, is  one  who  secretly  meets  persons 
of  "liberal  views"  and  feverishly  talks 
of  overthrowing  "despotism."  Marie 
read  much  philosophy  that  was  good 
and  much  that  was  bad.  There  dawned 
in  her  the  idea  that  womenkind  were 
intolerably  suppressed;  there  flowered 
in  her  a  desire  "to  d ;  something."  She 
fell  into  the  company  of  arch  anarch- 
ists and  plotters  of  assassination — 
while  in  his  store  her  father  blissfully 
went  on  selling  the  staples  of  trade. 
It  was  in  the  days  of  the  White  Czar 
and  the  Black  Tyranny.  Marie  at  her 
"student"  meetings  had  early  been 
taught  to  hate  the  Governor  of  Tam- 
b  )v,  a  fat,  brutish  man,  to  whom  the 
suffering  of  human  beings  seemed  to 
be  a  sensual  gratification.  The  man 
with  the  brown  face  .  and  the  slitty 
black  eyes  was  Lupjenovsky.  To  Marie's 
feverish  imagination  he  became  the 
Beast.  Did  you  ever  think  that  because 
dolts  permit  Lupjenovskys  sometimes 
to  sit  in  the  high  places  of  power  that 
Maries  are  launched  into  the  world  ? 

At  the  secret  meetings  of  the  "stu- 
dents" Marie  heard  glowering  men  and 
feverish  women  say  that  Lupjenovsky 
ought  to  be  killed.  Perhaps  if  the 
hated  Czar  and  enough  of  the  men 
around  him  could  be  slain,  the  people 
would  rise.  Who  could  tell  ?  And 
like  most  "students"  Marie  became  im- 
bued with  a  feeiing  of  savage  ven- 
geance about  Lupjenovsky  and  the 
thing  for  which  he  stood.  Ever  did 
rhe  hear  stories  from  the  villages;  how 
the  Beast  lined  up  the  peasants  on 
winter  days,  if  they  had  not  paid  their 
taxes,  and  ordered  their  hacks  barel 
and  flogged.  She  believed  a  story  told 
of  him  from  which  a  Grand  Guignol 
play  was  later  written.  Lupjeiiovvky 
had  brought  before  him  a  beautiful 
-  Jewish  girl.  Her  brother  he  had  Just 
sent  to  Siberia.  He  told  the  girl  how 
he  had  demanded  that  the  brother  in- 
form upon  his  comrades;  but  that  the 
youth  refused  to  do  g^.  "So  I  held  the 
lighted  end  of  my  cigar,"  remarked 
Lupjenovsky,   "against    your   brother's 


cheek  and  kept  it  there.  ...  He  was 
very  foolish  not  to  tell."  Deeds  like 
that  wiith  which  the  Governor  was 
credited  haunted  Marie's  mmd.  One 
day  she  heard  a  horrible  tale;  that  Lup- 
jenovsky had  invited  his  Cossacks  to 
help  themselves  to  the  women  in  the 
peasant  village  and  had  laughed  at 
their  screams.  That  day  Marie  quite 
calmly  decided  to  kiil  Lupjenjvsky.  She 
simply  could  not  bear  to  think  of  him 
as  being  alive,  and,  in  her  elemental 
Slavish  way,  she  thought  of  no  law, 
merely  that  Lupjenovsky  must  die. 

THE  day  Marie  Spirodonova  met  him 
in  the  railroad  station  at  Tambov, 
she  was  nineteen.  She  had  just  left 
her  studies.  Had  she  been  bom  in 
America,  instead  of  in  mad,  inchoate 
Russia,  she  would  probably  have  been 
graduated  from  a  iiormal  college — such 
was  her  station  in  life.  When  she  saw 
Lupjenovsky's  escort,  her  slim  hand 
felt  in  her  coat  pocket.  What  her 
fingers  touched  felt  pleasantly  cool, 
even  caressing.  For  weeks  she  had 
carried  the  revolver  for  just  such  a 
meeting.  Her  mood  was  as  cold  as  ice. 
She  looked  about  her.  There  were 
people  in  the  station,  crowds  at  the 
gate  waiting  to  see  the  Governor.  She 
must  be  careful.  These  people  were 
innocent  of  any  wrong.  Drawing  the 
revolver  from  her  coat  she  fired  over 
the  heads  of  the  crowd.  This  frightened 
them;  bystanders  scattered  like  sheep. 
From  many  directions,  gendarmes  and 
police  spies  bore  down  upon  the  girl, 
bellowing  threats.  Quite  calmly  then 
she  raised  the  revolver  a  second  time. 
She  aimed  at  Lupjenovsky's  heart.  His 
cruel  mjuth  sagged:  his  brownish  face 
paled.  Her  hand  did  not  tremble.  Her 
finger  squeezed  the  trigger,  Lupjenov- 
sky lay  dead. 

Hands  seized  her.  The  revolver  was 
wrenched  from  her  grasp,  while  she 
was  coolly  returning  it  to  her  pocket. 
Lupjenovsky's  escort  of  Cossacks  tore 
her  from  the  police.  They  smashed  her 
with  their  fists  and  kicked  her  with 
their  boots.  Then  they  flung  her  over 
a  saddle  and  galloped  with  her  to  the 
jail.  There  they  ripped  her  cbthes 
from  her  and  pushed  her  into  a  cell. 
They  demanded  that  she  tell  the  names 
of  her  accomplices,  fellow  "students." 
She  regarded  them  coldly  with  her 
great  gray  eyes  and  would  not  speak. 
"The  Cossacks  thou-^ht  of  the  dead  Lup- 
jenovsky's favorite  torture  and  they 
burned  her  body  with  the  glowing  tips 
of  their  cigarettes.  Marie  Spirodonova 
wjuld  not  speak. 

There  was  about  her  an  air  of  refine- 
ment for  she  had  been  carefully 
brought  up.  There  was  that  and  a  look 
cf  chaste  severity  upon  her  face  which 
maddened  the  Cossacks.  So  for  two 
nights  they  dealt  with  her  coarsely, 
drinking  heavily  the  while  and  washing 
out  their  scruples,  if  they  had  any,  in 
a  flood  of  vodka.  Somehow  Marie 
Spirjdonova  lived 

Perhaps  the  gods  were  keeping  her 
alive  so  that  they  might  later  laugh. 
Perhaps  her  frailness  was  misleading; 
perhaps  she  possessed  that  tremendous 
wir>'  strength  which  is  so  deceptive. 
But  Marie  lived.  She  did  not  know 
anything.  With  that  first  harrowing 
night  everything  became  for  her  bless- 
edly blank.  For  the  assassination  of 
Lupjenovsky  they  sentenced  her  to 
Siberia.  Why  it  was  not  the  death  pen- 
alty no  one  knows — no  me  but  the  gods 
who  wanted  her  to  live  so  they  might 
laugh.     As  you  shall  see. 

For  eleven  years  Marie  Spirodonova 
was  in  Siberia.  Eleven  winters  claimed 
their  victims  on  the  Siberian  steppes; 
men   perished;     and     women   perished, 
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and  by  the  hundreds.  But  this  frail 
girl  who  weighs  no  more  than  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  she  lived.  There  was 
much  she  wanted  to  forget  sj  she  tried 
to  occupy  her  mind  with  the  study  of 
languages.  She  taught  herself  to 
speak  English,  French,  German  and 
Italian.  She  was  about  to  study  Chin- 
ese  when   the   February  Revolution   of 

1917  burst  over  Russia. 

On  the  general  delivery  of  political 
pri.soners  from  Siberia,  Marie  Spiro- 
donova  came  home.  In  her  absence  she 
had  becjme  a  legend.  Lupjenovsky,  the 
man  she  had  slain,  was  the  persecutor 
of  the  peasants.  Marie  had  delivered 
Ihe  peasants  out  his  hands,  wherefore 
the  muzhiks  loved  her — loved  her  dur- 
ing the  eleven  years  she  was  in  Siberia. 
In  their  eyes  she  was  a  martyr,  not  a 
murderess.  About  her  had  grown  up 
exaggeration  and  superstition.  In  their 
credulous  minds  they  had  thought  of 
her  as  they  would  think  of  a  saint.  She 
was  to  the  ignorant  muzhiks  what 
Charlotte  Corday  was  tj  France.  And 
when  into  the  seething  Revolution  there 
came  this  frail  woman,  now  thirty, 
with  the  same  great  gray  eyes  now 
ringed  with  black,  with  the  strange 
unearthly  look  about  her,  there  were 
loutish  peasants  who  fell  on  their 
knees  and  caught  up  the  hem  of  her 
skirt  to  kiss  it.  "Our  deliverer  has 
come!"  they  cried. 

Incredibly  soon,  as  word  of  her  sped 
from  one  village  to  another,  Marie 
Spirodonova  became  the  leader  of  the 
mJllions  of  peasants  of  Russia.  The 
girl  who  at  nineteen  had  shot  down  a 
man,  who  had  been  outraged  by  Cos- 
sacks  and    flung    Jntj    Siberia,   had   by 

1918  climbed  to  a  height  upon  which, 
in  her  slender  hands,  she  held  extended 
the  political  leadership  of  the  peasants 
of  Russia.  The  balance  of  power  of 
the   Revolution  was   hers. 

When  Kerenskly  ruled  Russia,  Marie 
Spirodonova  was  a  thorn  in  his  side. 
She  came  to  Petrograd  with  the  peas- 
ants behind  her.  Soviets  of  peasants 
had  sprung  up  with  mushroom  growth 
from  out  of  the  Russian  soil.  Little 
villages  banded  together,  formed  their 
Soviets,  elected  their  delegates  and 
sent  them  to  the  first  All-Russian  Peas- 
ants' Congress  in  Petrograd.  And  the 
legend  of  Marie  Spirodonova,  having 
spread  for  years  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, peasants  throughout  all  Russia 
having  lovingly  mentioned  her  name 
during  these  years  of  exile  in  Siberia. 
what  subsequently  happened  in  Petro- 
grad was  not  a  surprise  to  those  who 
really  understood  the  Russian  Muzhik 
with  his  love  for  the  superstitious. 

To  the  peasants  it  was  a  miracle 
that  she  was  alive.  There  were  some 
indeed  who  said  that  she  had  died  but 
that  she  had  come  to  life  with  the 
Revolution,  just  to  save  theirs,  the 
peasants',  cause.  These  things  are 
truth  and  unless  one  considers  that  a 
muzhik  attributes  all  things  tp  mira- 
cles and  to  "signs"  they  are  difficult 
of  credence.  Of  such  elements  was  the 
hold  of  Marie  Spirodonova  upon  the 
Russian  peasants.  That  which  hap- 
pened at  the  All-Peasants'  Congress  in 
Petrograd  was  inevitable.  Acclaiming 
her  as  their  leader  the  peasants  elected 
her  President  of  the  Congress.  In  that 
moment  there  was  bestowed  upon  Marie 
Spirodonova  the  greatest  political 
power  held  by  any  woman  in  the  world. 
Indeed  her  power  was  potentially 
greater  than  Kerensky's,  for  whoever 
controlled  the  peasants  controlled  the 
balance  of  power  in  upheaving  Russia. 

Marie  Spirodonova  went  from  village 
to  village  addressing  her  peasants.  She 
roused  them  to  fury.  The  girl  who  de- 
livered them  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
hated  oppressor  Lupjenovsky  eleven 
years  before,  would  now  deliver  them 
from  the  "greedy  Bourgeoise  Govern- 
ment." A  second  Congress  of  all  the 
Peasant  Soviets  of  Russia  was  held  in 
Petrograd.  The  peasants  in  attendance 
from  the  uttermost  parts  of  Russia 
made  her  President  of  the  Congress, 
too,  and  her  thin  voice  dominated 
it.  The  Social  Revolutionists,  the 
group  more  radical  than  Kerensky's, 
granted  her  demands  for  the  peasants 
and  incorporated  it  in  their  party  plat- 
form. They  called  it  the  "Land  Pro- 
gram of  the  Radicals." 
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Then  came  the  overthrjw  of  Keren- 
sky,  the  rise  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky  to 
the  dictatorship  of  the  Bolsheviki. 
Their  position  was  uncertain.  The  less 
Radical  elements  of  the  Socialists  were 
bitterly  opposed  to  them.  Outside  of 
Petrograd  the  Bolsheviki  had  small 
support.  In  the  background  was  Marie 
Spirodjnova  and  her  millions  of  peas- 
ants. Both  the  Bolsheviki  and  the 
Right  Socialists  were  bidding  for  the 
support  of  the  peasants.  Whichever 
way  that  support  was  cast  would  de- 
cide the  group  in  power  in  Russia.  Len- 
ine seized  upon  the  "Land  Program  of 
the  Radicals,"  and  labeled  it  Bolshe- 
viki. The  Radicals  were  furious.  Marie 
Spirodonova  lojkea  on  amused.  She 
did  not  care  whose  program  it  was.  All 
she  wanted  was  that  the  party  in  power 
would  permit  the  looting  of  Russia's 
land  for  her  peasants. 

There  came  the  Democratic  Congress 
in  Petrograd.  The  leaders  of  the  less 
Radical  Socialists,  the  adherents  of 
Kerensky,  were  endeavoring  tj  induce 
the  delegates  of  ail  the  Soviets  to  sanc- 
tion a  coalition,  an  absorption  rather 
of  the  Bolsheviki  by  the  Socialists. 
Marie  Spirodonova  and  her  peasants 
were  there  in  the  great  hall.  She  knew 
that  the  Bolsheviki  needed  the  support 
of  the  peasants  if  they  would  stay  in 
power  and  that  therefore  Lenine  could 
be  trusted  to  give  the  peasants  the 
land.  She  knew  that  the  moderate 
Socialists  would  sanction  no  such  col- 
ossal looting  as  this  land-grab  was.  If 
Marie  cast  her  support  with  the  Social- 
ists' coalition  plan,  the  Bolsheviki  were 
doomed;  for  no  party  cauld  rule  with- 
out the  peasants'  support.  Conversely, 
if  she  supported  the  Bolsheviki  w 
her  peasants  it  would  entrench  Lenine 
in  power. 

After  the  Socialists'  delegates  had 
urged  a  policy  of  coalition  upon  the 
Congress,  an  absorbing  of  the  Bolshe- 
viki by  them,  Marie  Spirodonova  made 
a  speech.  It  was  a  very  brief  speech, 
but  its  effect  upon  the  Congress  was 
magical. 

"r\EAR  comrades — peasants,"  she 
A-'  said,  "if  you  vote  for  coalition, 
you  give  up  all  hope  of  your  land,"  and 
she  faced  them,  a  wisp  of  a  woman, 
dressed  in  austere  black  with  plain 
white  cellar,  whici;  blended  with  the 
whiteness  of  her  delicate  face.  "What 
difference  does  it  make  who  gives  the 
peasants  their  land — Bolsheviki  or  who 
— so  long  as  they  get  it?" 

.^nd  the  peasants  roared  their  ap- 
proval. Coalition,  which  would  have 
meant  the  downfall  of  the  Bolsheviki, 
was  defeated.  Lenine  survived  on  his 
promise  to  seize  the  land  of  Russia  from 
its  rightful  owners  and  give  it  to  the 
peasants.  To  them  Marie  Spirodonova 
became  a  saint. 

She  established  herself  in  Petrograd 
and  opened  an  office  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  peasants. 

IN  Petrograd,  Marie  Spirodonova 
slowly  got  the  idea  that  the  Bolshe- 
\nki  leaders  were  not  to  be  trusted.  She 
feared  foul  play  for  her  peasants  at 
Lenine's  hands.  She  anticipated  that 
she  and  her  peasants  would  be  "double 
crossed."  This  was  not  half  a  year 
ago.  when  the  Bolsheviki  seemed  quite 
firmly  entrenched,  when  the  signs  of 
the  disintegration  of  their  regime  were 
not  apparent.  So  from  her  little  office 
in  Petrograd,  Marie  Spirodon  )va  sent 
word  throughout  Russia  for  another 
meeting  of  all  the  peasant  delegates  in 
Petrograd.      They   came.      The    leaders 


of  the  Bolsheviki  came,  too,  and  in  the 
great  convention  hall  of  Smolny — 
which  used  to  be  a  finishing  school  for 
young  ladies  of  the  Russian  court — 
there  gathered  the  heavy-booted  peas- 
ants from  all  parts  of  Russia,  come  to 
answer  the  call  of  their  "inspired" 
leader. 

Marie  made  one  of  the  most  hysteri- 
cal speeches  of  her  wild  career.  Thirst- 
ing in  her  was  the  desire  to  attack 
something  or  someone.  Things  had 
been  too  calm.  The  club  must  be 
swung;  and  it  was  quite  proper  that 
she  swing  it,  on  this  occasion,  for  Len- 
ine had  "double  crossed"  her.  The 
promised  organized  distribution  of  the 
land  to  the  peasants  had  not  been  ful- 
filled. In  those  localities  where  the 
peasants'  were  strong  they  had  grab- 
bed the  land  and  kept  it;  in  other  parts 
of  Russia  where  they  were  not  strong 
they  had  been  unable  to  grab  it.  Where 
was  the  long-awaited  organized  par- 
celling out  of  the  land  by  the  Bolshe- 
viki ?  Of  course  the  truth  was  that  the 
Bolsheviki  enjoyed  no  such  control 
over  Russia  that  would  enable  them  to 
execute  any  such  highly  organized 
piece  of  land  thievery.  Marie,  in  her 
speech,  boldly  defied  Lenine  to  defend 
himself  and  the  Bolsheviki  against  her 
charge  that  they  had  broken  their 
pledges  to  the  peasantry. 

'TpHE  crafty  Lenine  pledged  the  peas- 
-*•  ants'  quick  action  and  made  adroit 
excuses  which  sent  them  back  to  their 
homes.  As  soon  as  they  shuffled  out 
of  Petrograd,  Lenine  ordered  the  arrest 
and  imprisonment  of  Marie.  He  would 
take  no  more  chances  of  her  arousing 
these  peasants  against  him.  And  so 
Marie  Spirodonova  faced  a  second  in- 
carceration. Into  the  fortress  of  Peter 
and  Paul  she  was  cast — that  grim  pile 
of  stone  where  to-day  noble  women  of 
Russia  await  deliverance.  But  her  ar- 
rest did  not  i^eve  Lenine  of  his  prob- 
lem with  the  peasants.  News  of  their 
leader's  plight  spread  through  the  rural 
communities  of  Russia.  One  by  one  the 
Soviets  of  Russian  peasants  turned 
against  the  Bolsheviki.  Here  and  there 
revolts  flamed  up. 

In  desperation  Lenine  ordered  Marie 
Spirodonova  released  and  had  her 
brought  before  him.  He  told  her  that 
she  could  be  free  if  she  would  promise 
to  whip  the  peasants  in  line  to  support 
again  the  Bolsheviki.  Marie  agreed, 
provided  that  Lenine  carry  out  the 
promises  he  had  made.  Lenine  would 
promise  anything — and  erase  the  prom- 
ise from  his  memory  the  next  moment. 
But  lo!  when  Marie  sought  again  to 
gather  the  horde  of  Russian  peasants 
under  her  banner,  they  would  not  be 
gathered.  She  was  a  fading  legend. 
Her  hold  upon  them  was  gone.  She 
had  promised  them  the  land  and  she 
had  been  unable  to  keep  her  promise. 
So  the  peasants  turned  away  from  her. 
And  to-day  Marie  Spirodonova  still  sits 
in  her  little  office  in  Petrograd,  telline: 
herself  with  that  amazing  optimism  of 
the  fanatic,  that  "Everything  is  all 
right."  But  her  power  is  empty  and 
the  Bolsheviki  only  tolerate  her  in  the 
possible  chance  that  she  may  be  able 
to  v.'in  some  few  peasant  Soviets  to 
their  side.  Like  a  wild  horse  the  Rus- 
sian peasants  have  suddenly  run  away, 
and  no  longer  can  the  sugared  words 
or  spurs'  red  speech  of  Marie  send  them 
int)  the  arena  to  do  tricks  at  her  be- 
hest. For  a  year  :<ho  was  the  Empress 
of  millions  of  peasants,  but  her  throne 
was  built  upon  h>"steria  and  hare- 
brained dreams.  Yet  for  a  year  she 
ruled. 


Klondyke  Boyle 
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"  You  pay  us  two  rubles  a  day?"  he  said. 
"Yes,"  said  the  Colonel. 
"Very  well,  we  fight." 

■\X7'ITH  this  substantial  backing,  Boyle 
'  '  refused  to  give  up  his  prisoners,  and, 
after  some  heated  controversy,  the  fleet 
agreed  lo  let  him  continue  his  journey,  pro- 
viding he  could  get  a  safe  conduct  from 
General   Mackensen.     To  secure  this  he 


telephorted  the  Prime  Minister  of  Rouma- 
nia,  who  wa.s  successful  in  getting  it  from 
Von  Mackensen.  Armed  with  fhe  docu- 
ment, Boyle  set  sail  and  landed  his  prisoners 
at  Sulina  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube), 
where  the  Russians  from  the  Roumanian 
prisons  were  waiting  under  guard  by  two 
officers. 

The  Klondyker  announced  his  intention 
of  sailing  with  his  new  cargo  on  the  Thurs- 
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It  improves  the  texture  of  bread,  biscuits  and  rolls  if  one-third  of  the 
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day  morning,  it  being  then  Tuesday,  when 
a  new  and  formidable  situation  presented 
itself. 

The  port  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  who  had  four  monitors  and  two  large 
seaplanes  there.  One  small  Roumanian 
cruiser  was  also  anchored  in  the  harbour, 
and  on  Tuesday  evening  the  commander  of 
the  latter  ship  notified  Boyle  that  the 
Austrian  commander  had  ordered  him  to 
inform  the  Canadian  that  he  could  not  sail. 
The  reasons  given  were:  that  it  was  a  Bol- 
shevik ship;  that  Austria  was  at  war  with 
the  Bolsheviks;  and  that  a  British  officer 
was  on  board. 

Boyle  protested  that  he  had  Mackensen's 
safe  conduct;  the  Austrian  was  not  only 
adamant,  but  arrogant.  Boyle  demanded 
that  the  Austrian's  case  be  put  in  writing; 
the  Commander  did  so  amidst  a  verbal 
duel,  which  was  marked  by  lack  of  polite- 
ness on  both  sides.  The  Austrian  claimed 
he  was  under  orders  from  the  Austrian  High 
Command  and  not  Von  Mackensen. 

Nothing  daunted,  Boyle  refused  to 
change  his  sailing  and  sent  the  following 
historic  message  to  his  enemy. 

"I  am  an  Englishman  and  therefore  I 
keep  my  word.  I  say  I  am  going  to  sail  at 
ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  and  I  shall 
sail  at  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  You 
are  an  Austrian  and  therefore  you  will  not 
keep  your  word.  You  say  you  will  prevent 
me.    You  will  not  prevent  me." 

Early  Thurdsay  morning  Boyle  got  steam 
up  and  the  four  monitors  cleared  for  action. 
One  dropped  down  stream,  one  took  posi- 
tion on  the  opposite  side  of  the  canal,  and 
the  remaining  two  took  position  directly  in 
front  of  his  little  ship.  In  addition  to  these 
manoeuvres,  the  two  seaplanes  were 
manned  and  their  machine  guns  trained  on 
the  adventurer. 

"  I  sized  the  situation  up,"  Boyle  said  to 
a  friend  of  his  in  London,  some  months 
afterwards,  "and  figured  that  from  a  fight- 
ing standpoint  I  hadn't  much  chance.  My 
boat  was  only  a  poor  little  freighter  with 
one  2-inch  gun  in  the  stern,  but  I  thought 
if  they  sank  me  it  would  tje  excellent  propa- 
ganda in  stirring  up  trouble  between  the 
Germans  and  the  Austrians.  So  I  put  my 
prisoners  on  shore,  cleared  all  the  lines  but 
one  at  the  bow  and  one  at  the  stern — and 
waited  for  ten  o'clock." 

At  nine  thirty  a  message  arrived  asking 
the  Colonel  to  meet  the  Austrian  Com- 
mander on  board  the  Roumanian  Cruiser, 
and  as  the  Canadian  had  suggested  that 
ship  as  a  suitable  meeting  ground,  he  went 
aboard.  'The  Austrian  was  extremely 
nervous  and  in  jerky  sentences  informed 
Boyle  that  he  had  received  confirmation  of 
Von  Mackensen's  telegram  and  he  would 
be  allowed  to  proceed. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  Colonel,  "but  I 
want  you  to  understand  that  I  would  have 
sailed  with  or  without  your  permission." 

And  having  thus  had  the  last  word,  he 
boarded  The  Chernamore  with  his  prisoners 


and  steamed  from  the  harbour.  Through- 
out the  affair  Commander  Lazu,  of  the 
Roumanian  Cruiser,  proved  a  staunch  and 
fearless  friend. 

Words  are  strange  things 

the  most  carefully  planned  phrases  fre- 
quently fail  to  convince.  Occasionally  a 
man  writes  a  sentence  almost  without 
thought  of  construction  and  it  lives  for 
centuries. 

"I  am  an  Englishman  and  therefore  I 
keep  my  word." 

We  shall  not  soon  forget  that. 

He  Is  Now  Duke  of  Jassy 

BOYLE'S  subsequent  activities  were  con- 
fined to  Roumania  and  South  Russia, 
but  in  the  latter  case  his  work  was  of  a 
political  nature  and  the  War  Office  will  not 
authorize  its  publication.  In  Roumania  he 
took  charge  of  the  food  situation  and  per- 
formed such  a  number  of  offices  fr'  ^ur 
ally  that  he  has  been  called  "The  Saviour 
of  Roumania"  and  news  reached  Fleef 
Street  (the  London  Press)  a  few  month.-' 
ago  that  Joe  Boyle  of  Dawson  City  had 
been  created  the  Duke  of  Jassy. 

There  is  no  time  to  deal  with  his  last 
great  exploit  when  he  organized  an  expedi- 
tion to  save  the  Russian  Royal  Family.  As 
usual,  he  broke  down  all  obstacles  and 
nothing  but  the  unwillingness  of  the  ill- 
fated  Royalists  to  venture  from  their  palace 
prison  in  the  Crimea,  stood  in  the  way 
of  their  freedom.  The  King  of  Roumania 
had  asked  him  to  undertake  the  task  and 
intended  placing  the  Palace  of  Sinaia  at 
their  disposal. 

And  that  is  the  story  of  Klondyke  Boyle. 
It  is  doubtful  if  Canadian  History  can  show 
a  man  more  fearless  and  audacious,  nor  one 
whose  adventures  have  been  more  debonair 
and  chivalrous  than  this  grandson  of 
Ireland  and  son  of  our  own  Dominion. 

As  I  finish  this  little  sketch,  word  comes 
that  the  Canadian  Government  is  to  give 
Roumania  an  open  credit  for  $25,000,000 
for  trade  with  Canada.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  I  saw  Lt.-Col.  Boyle  making  his 
way  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commission's 
Office  in  London,  so  it  is  not  difficult  to 
trace  the  hand  of  the  Klondyke  King  in 
this  matter.  This  is  but  one  little  result  of 
the  work  of  the  man  who  so  honorably 
wore  "CANADA"  on  his  shoulders  and 
made  that  name  stand  for  absolute  integ- 
rity. .  .  .  Let  our  manufacturers  remem- 
ber that.  I  believe  Boyle  is  to  become  a 
permanent  resident  in  Roumania  where  he 
will  act  as  guardian  to  Roumanian-Cana- 
dian interests. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  this.  The  French 
Government  bestowed  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
on  Klondyke  Boyle  for  invaluable  services 
in  connection  with  the  French. 

But  that  exploit  is  something  that  will 
have  to  remain  a  mystery  until  the  Klon- 

'dyke  King  talks And  from  my 

knowledge  of  him,  I  think  that  will  be  a 
long,  long  time. 


Meet  Mr.  Habitant! 
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have  in  Quebec  is  "a  few  kisses."  In 
800  municipalities,  there  are  more  than 
six  hundred  which  had  not  a  single 
police  officer,  and  do  not  need  one.  The 
Canadien  is  a  man  who  minds  his  own 
business.  There  are  more  laughs  in 
this  Province  in  one  day  than  in  On- 
tario in  a  year.  A  good  laugh  and  a 
drink  goes  a  long  way  in  Quebec.  We 
are  the  happiest  people  in  Canada. 

"We  have  no  trouble  between  the  two 
races  here  in  Quebec.  All  educated 
French  people  here  know  English  and 
many  of  the  English  know  French; 
but  outside  of  this  Province,  how  many 
English  people  can  speak  French?  Take 
the  children  in  St.  Ursula  street  here. 
You  may  hear  them — of  both  races — ■ 
talking  back  and  forth  to  each  other  in 
both  languages.  I  heard  a  little  boy 
of  five — it  was  a  son  of  "Chubby" 
Power,  M.P.,  by  the  way — speaking 
French  and  English  the  other  day. 

"Well,  what  happens  in  Ontario?  Let 
me  tell  you.  Two  young  men  of  Quebec 
met  on  the  streets  of  'Toronto  one  day, 
not  so  very  long  ago,  and  greeted  each 
other  in  French.  A  policeman  heard 
them  and  came  up,  tout  de  suite. 

"  'None  of  that,'  he  commanded  stern- 
ly. 'There  is  only  one  language  spoken 
in  this  burg.'    That  is  true." 

But  Quebec  is  ready  to  meet  and  wel- 


come any  sign  of  rapprochement.  Wit- 
ness W.  H.  IVIoore's  "The  Clash."  When 
Macaulay's  New  Zealander  has  finished 
brooding  o'er  the  ruins  of  London,  he 
may,  perhaps  make  a  trip  to  Canada, 
which  will  then  have  long  become  the 
centre  of  the  Empire;  and,  travelling 
through  Quebec,  he  will  hear  the  aerial 
brakesmen  call:  "St.  Billimoore!"  Even 
now  he  is  beginning  to  be  looked  on  as 
a  fjt  subject  for  canonization.  Let  us 
trust  the  investigation  into  the  claims 
preferred  will  not  be  so  long  and  search- 
ing as  that  into  saints  in  general !  "The 
Clash"  is  being  translated  into  French 
by  an  able  Canadian  journalist,  Mr. 
Billodeau. 

Life  and  Character  of  Habitant 

'TpHE  habitant  is  the  real  "handy  man." 
*■  Give  him  an  axe,  and  he  can  fend 
for  himself  anywhere.  Wood  notes  the 
readiness  with  which  he  makes  his 
phrases  and  their  suitability:  "Nor 
could  people  whose  axes  are  worth  a 
half  a  chest  of  tools  describe  a  penniless 
but  capable  man  better  than  by  calling 
him  un  homnie  ala  hache."  "Give  a 
French-Canadian  an  axe,"  said  Sir 
Douglas  Haig,  "and  he  can  build  a  tele- 
graph line,  shoe  a  horse,  and  fix  your 
watch."  The  product  of  three  centuries 
of  woodsmen,   he   is  the   finest  pioneer 
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we  have;  and  the  most  useful  type  of 
settler  in  a  new  country. 

The  habitant  is  open-minded.  Coun- 
ties composed  almost  altogether  of  Can- 
adiens  have  repeatedly  elected  English 
representatives.  When  Baldwin  was  re- 
jected in  his  old  Upper  Canadian  constit- 
uency, Rimouski  took  him  in.  He  is 
happy  and  light-hearted.  He  is  a  born 
raconteur;  and  practically  all  the  store 
Canada  has  of  folk-lore  and  folk-songs 
is  to  be  found  in  Quebec,  some  of  which 
were  brought  from  France  in  the  very 
long  ago,  and  others  of  which  are  due 
to  his  brilliant  fancy.  At  birthdays 
and  other  celebrations,  the  old  country 
dances  are  enjoyed  to  the  music  of  the 
concertina  or  fiddle— sometimes,  now, 
to  the  organ  or  piano.  In  Quebec,  the 
habitant  makes  a  real  celebration  of  a 
v/edding,  when  the  festivities  sometimes 
last  for  days.  In  fact,  whenever  he  sets 
out  to  enjoy  himself — and  he  sets 
pretty  often — he  does  it  with  all  his 
might. 

Some  readers  of  Maclean's  Magazine 
will  recall  an  address  once  delivered  in 
Ontario  by  Sir  Lomer  Gouin,  in  which 
he  depicted  the  life  and  character  of  the 
habitant  very  skillfully  and  sympathe- 
tically. He  described  the  festivities  on 
New  Year's  Day,  when  la  Benediction 
Paternelle  was  given  to  his  children. 
Sometimes  this  is  done  after  Mass. 
Many  French  historians  give  interest- 
ing examples  of  this  custom.  Some  of 
the  old  custom.s  have  passed  away,  but 
family  affection  and  respect  for  author- 
ity  fortunately  survive  still. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be 
ignorant  regarding  Quebec;  and  a 
sr.udy  of  its  history  on  the  spot  where 
those  stirring  scenes  of  our  national  in- 
fancy were  enacted  would  be  a  good 
vacation  school  for  every  Canadian. 
But  too  many  people  know  it  only  from 
the  catch-phrases  of  religious  bigotry. 
Take,  for  example,  the  words  "Jesuit," 
and  "Jesuitical."  They  are  common 
expressions  among  certain  classes  of 
Protestants.  The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury spoke  in  the  Anglican  Cathe- 
dral at  Quebec  a  few  years  ago,  and  he 
had  this  to  say  about  the  Jesuits  in 
Canada: 

"They  set  the  whole  world  an  exam- 
ple of  missionary  enthusiasm  and  a 
steadfastness  of  persevering  faith  in  the 
face  of  persecution  and  suffering  iVhich, 
while  the  world  stands,  will  encircle  with 


a  halo  of  glory  the  memory  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  of  250  years  ago." 

FOR  long  years  even  Quebec  seems  to 
have  forgotten  those  brave  and  de- 
voted souls.  Then,  when  they  began  to 
tear  down  the  old  Jesuits'  College,  erects 
ed  in  1635,  to  build  the  present  city  hall, 
the  remains  of  some  of  these  Knights 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament  were  discovered. 
The  heroic  stories  of  their  sufferings 
and  services  were  recalled;  and,  as  a 
sort  of  belated  recompense,  a  bill  was  in- 
troduced in  the  legislature  to  compen- 
sate the  Jesuit  order  for  the  loss  of  prop- 
erty, including  this  post-office  sit^,  taken 
from  them  at  different  times.  Readers 
will  remember  the  commotion  caused  by 
the  incident  in  Canadian  politics  at  the 
time.  The  Dominion  authorities  and 
the  Governor-General  both  refused  to 
lend  a  hand  in  perpetuating  a  wrong; 
and  the  measure  went  through,  as  every 
principle  of  British  justice  and  equity 
demanded  it  should. 

Yes,  a  vacation  school  in  early  Can- 
adian history,  established  at  Quebec, 
would  be  an  effective  way  of  combatting 
bigotry.  One  night  this  summer,  I  read 
Wood's  "An  Ursuline  Epic,"  which  tells 
the  heroic  story  of  "La  Mere  Marie  de 
rincarnation";  and  Frechette's  "Christ- 
mas in  French  Canada" — the  old  and  the 
new;  the  heroic  and  the  prosaic  ages. 
When  I  had  finished,  the  Angelus, 
which  Champlain  caused  to  be  rung 
three  times  a  day — a  custom  that  is  still 
kept  up — was  sounding;  and  I  thought 
to  myself:  "The  best  way  for  a  Presby- 
terian bigot  to  finish  this  'debauch'  is 
to  attend  early  Mass  at  the  Basilica." 

There  were  a  good  many  worshippers, 
beginning  the  day  aright  before  going 
to  work;  or,  from  the  other  point  of 
view,  "heathen,  in  their  blindness,  bow- 
ing down  to  wood  and  stone";  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  former  concep- 
tion was  the  more  Christ-like.  The 
hard  seats,  the  bare  walls,  the  plain 
pulpit,  the  Calvinism  of  my  youth,  is  a 
far  cry  from  this;  but  perhaps  each 
form  of  worship  is  best  adapted  for  the 
race  which  practises  it.  Anyway, 
"We'll  all  gae  hame  taegither." 

And  see  how  I  was  rewarded  for  my 
morning's  devotion !  As  I  was  leaving 
the  church  a  kindly  French-Canadian 
member  of  Parliament  came  out  behind 
me,  tapped  me  on  the  shouldei:  and  said : 
"Come  to  breakfast  with  me?" 


Growing-  Under  Gouin 
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lamentable  spectacle  was  presented  of 
a  Tory  member  from  Nova  Scotia  fight- 
ing the  proposal  to  grant  the  provinces 
money  to  spend  on  roads — lest  it  should 
be  used  for  political  purposes!  The  Que- 
bec members  on  the  Opposition  side  sup- 
ported it;  they  seemed  to  have  more 
faith  in  the  honesty  of  Nova  Scotians 
than  the  member  for  Annapolis  himself 
had;  and,  then,  they  knew  what  good 
roads  meant  to  a  province.  The  genial 
Jacques  Bureau,  of  Three  Rivers,  told 
what  Quebec  had  done;  and  in  his  whole- 
hearted manner  invited  every  one  down 
to  see  it. 

The  Quebec  roads,  at  least,  were 
paved  with  something  more  than  good 
intentions;  and  every  habitant  who  runs 
a  vehicle  over  them  feels  that  he  is  get- 
ting a  good  run  for  his  money.  The  pro- 
vince has  had  no  trouble  in  borrowing. 
It  carried  on  through  the  war  without  a 
moratorium,  and  without  deficits.  It 
gets  its  funds  in  New  York  for  the  road- 
making  work,  and,  for  the  present 
(1916)  loan,  paid  5%,  loaning  to  the 
municipalities  at  3%.  They  do  not  re- 
pay the  principal,  but  pay  interest  for 
forty-one  years,  giving  the  Government 
a  chance  to  create  a  sinking  fund  to  re- 
pay the  capital. 

'"pHE  habitant  is  enthusiastic  for  this 
A  policy.  The  only  trouble  is  in  holding 
him  back.  He  would  like  to  see  about  ten 
or  twelve  million  dollars  a  year  expend- 
ed, judging  from  the  plans  outlined  and 
demand.s  made.  But  Sir  Lomer  is  cau- 
tious. He  had  to  conduct  a  campaign  of 
education  to  elevate  the  people  of  Que- 
bec to  this  state,  and  realizes  that  one 
can  have  too  much  of  even  a  good  thing. 
The  matter  was  explained  to  the  habi- 


tant by  means  of  lectures  and  demon- 
strations; and,  notwithstanding  what 
some  critics  may  think,  the  French- 
Canadian  is  essentially  open-minded. 

Quebec,  as  I  have  mentioned,  had  no 
moratorium.  Its  financial  position,  and 
that  of  its  people,  was  so  good  that,  in 
the  years  '14,  '15,  '16,  when  the  banks 
in  other  parts  of  Canada  were  closing, 
new  branches  were  being  opened  up 
there.  Although  the  Government  gave 
or  subscribed  nearly  two  million  dollars 
for  war  purposes,  there  was  no  special 
tax  required.  How  did  thjy  do  it?  Oh, 
just  the  "Bas  de  laine" — -the  woollen 
sock,  into  which  the  French  paysan,  in 
whatever  environment  you  find  him,  is 
always  able  to  dip.  There  is  a  great 
fellow-feeling  between  the  French  and 
the  Scotch  everywhere.  Whether  they 
call  it  the  centime  or  the  bawbee,  both 
realize  the  virtue  of  economy.  There 
are  Frasers,  and  Macdonalds,  and  Mac- 
leans scattered  through  Quebec,  descend- 
ants of  Wolfe's  Highlanders,  who  can- 
not speak  a  word  of  English ;  but  Scotch 
or  French,  they  know  that  money  talks 
— for  them. 

The  third  outstanding  plank  in  the 
Gouin  platform  is  that  of  education. 
The  most  common  criticism  formerly 
made  of  the  French-Canadian  was  that 
he  was  "ignorant";  and  it  is  a  fact  that, 
before  the  Gouin  Government  took  hold 
of  the  problem  in  the  same  thorough 
fashion  in  which  it  handled  other  ques- 
tions, primary  education  was  neglected 
— comparatively,  at  least.  The  total 
amount  spent  on  education  when  the 
present  Government  came  into  power 
was  less  than  half  a  million;  last  year, 
it  was  more  than  a  million  and  a  half. 
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The  amount  voted  for  education  yearly 
ha.s  averaged  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lar.s,  and  is  constantly  increasing.  In 
addition,  the  grants  for  the  current  year 
to  agriculture,  forestry,  and  other  voca- 
tional schools  has  been  more  than  one 
hundred  thou.sand  dollars.  The  salar- 
ies paid  to  primary  teachers  in  Quebec 
— as  in  other  Eastern  provinces — have 
been  lamentably  small.  But  this  is  a 
matter,  not  for  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment, but  for  the  municipalities;  and  in 
Quebec  the  Provincial  administration 
has  set  a  goou  example  to 'some  other 
provinces  by  making  .special  grants  by 
way  of  bonus  to  those  municipalities 
which  agree  to  pay  their  teachers  mini- 
mum salaries.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  minimum  is  small,  but  the  general 
tendency  is  good,  and  has  bettered  the 
position  of  the  teachers. 

There  is  no  Mininster  of  Education  in 
the  Quebec  Government;  which,  is,  per- 
haps, a  weakness  in  the  system.  In- 
stead, there  is  a  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction, consisting  of  two  committees; 
a  Roman  Catholic  one  of  thirty-six  mem- 
bers, and  a  Protestant  one  of  twenty- 
two  members.  The  members  are  ap- 
pointed for  life,  and  include  many  of 
the  leading  mon  of  the  Province,  in  both 
the  clergy  and  the  laity.  There  is  a 
popular  supposition  that  Quebec  is  illit- 
erate; but  modern  statistics  show  this 
is  not  the  case,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  younger  generation.  The  attend- 
ance at  school  is  voluntary ;  but  the  per- 
centage of  attendance  is  almost  exactly 
the  same  in  Quebec  and  in  Ontario.  The 
percentage  of  illiterates  in  Quebec  is 
only  slightly  higher  than  in  Ontario, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  real 
spread  of  education  in  Quebec  began 
less  than  two  decades  ago. 

That  the  habitant  appreciates  the 
value  of  education  for  his  children,  even 
if  he  missed  it  himself,  is  shown  by  the 
way  in  which  he  supports  his  schools. 
In  1891  the  ratepayers  contributed  a 
little  more  than  one  million  dollars  a 
year  to  education;  in  1917  they  contri- 
buted nearly  twelve  millions.  Neither 
Catholics  nor  Protestants  are  required 
to  send  their  children  to  a  school  where 
the  religious  instruction  is  not  agree- 
able to  them,  nor  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  such  school.  The  subsidies 
voted  by  the  Legislature  for  schools,  and 
the  proceeds  of  taxes  from  joint  stock 
companies,  are  distributed  proportion- 
ately to  the  pupils  of  each  denomination. 

Lessons   in    Real    Frugality 

THE  agricultural  and  industrial  pro- 
gress of  Quebec  in  recent  years 
have  been  its  most  interesting  features 
to  the  world,  as  they  have  been  the  most 
noted  because  of  their  magnitude.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  good  deal  of  the  im- 
proved position  of  the  farmer  in  Que- 
bec is  due  to  those  2.500  miles  of  first- 
class  roads  w^ith  which  the  Government 
has  provided  him  to  get  his  goods  to 
market. 

"God  put  the  Canadien  in  Quebec," 
said  a  Quebec  man  of  that  race  to  me, 
"because  the  Scotchman  or  the  English- 
man would  starve  there."  Even  the 
Scotch  do  not  really  know  what  thrift 
means.  Did  you  ever  see  the  Canadien 
sowing  oats,  and  compare  it  with  the 
way  seeding  is  done  in  the  West?  It  is 
the  difference  between  frugality  and 
prodigality;  and  perhaps  both  peoples 
are  extreme.  My  countryman  will  walk 
along  sowing  his  oats  by  hand;  and  he 
lets  the  grains  drop  out  as  carefully  as 
though  they  were  gold.  But  that  is  not 
real  frugality.     That  is  represented  by 
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The  Pace-Maker 

Maclean's  Magazine,  in  De- 
cember, 1916,  said:  "The  net  re- 
sult is  that  Quebec  is  far  in  the 
van  of  other  Canadian  provinces, 
having,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  more 
permanently  improved  highways 
than  all  the  other  provinces  put 
together." 

This  article  of  Mr.  Melville's 
shows  that  Quebec  is  still  setting  a 
atiff  pace. 
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the  little  boy  who  walks  along  behind, 
and  carefully  picks  up  any  grains  that 
may  seem  to  be  going  to  waste!" 

"It  was  the  dairying  industry  which 
was  the  basis  of  the  prosperity  of  Que- 
bec," said  Armand  Lavergne,  "and  do 
not  forget  that  Premier  Mercier  gave  it 
its  first  encouragement." 

However  that  may  be,  agriculture 
certainly  lacks  no  reasonable  encourage- 
ment to-day.  The  prices  received  by  the 
Quebec  farmer,  and  his  big  markets 
close  at  hand,  have  made  him  exceed- 
ingly prosperous  in  recent  years.  One- 
half  the  population  of  the  Province  is 
rural.  In  1917  there  were  five  and  three- 
quarter  million  acres  of  land  seeded  in 
the  province,  and,  of  course,  there  was 
in  addition  a  large  amount  of  pasture 
land.  The  total  value  of  the  farm  pro- 
duction was  nearly  four  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars.  It  was  the  farmer  who 
peopled  the  colony  in  the  first  place,  and 
t.he  first  of  the  race  was  Louis  Hebert, 
who  began  operations  just  a  little  more 
than  three  hundred  years  ago.  To-day, 
out  of  an  area  of  about  twenty-four  mil- 
lion acres  of  occupied  land,  more  than 
twenty-three  million  are  divided  into 
farm  lots.  Quebec  is  the  best  example 
of  intensive  cultivation  in  Canada;  it  is 
the  true  exemplification  of  "the  little 
farm,  well  tilled."  And  do  not  forget  the 
remainder  of  the  couplet:  "A  little 
wife,  well  willed."  The  Quebec  farm- 
wife  is  a  true  help-meet  to  her  husband. 

Outside  of  Quebec,  on  the  road  to 
Lorette,  I  stopped  to  look  at  a  typical 
habitant's  place,  Although  it  was  after 
six  o'clock,  "Bateeste"  was  not  yet  in 
from  the  fields;  so  I  talked  with  his  bet- 
ter half.  She  had  a  bright  French  wit 
of  her  own.  She  milked  twenty-four 
cows — to  "keep  her  out  of  mischief."  All 
the  children  of  the  family  had  gone  to 
places  of  their  own  or  to  the  States;  and 
she  could  not  persuade  the  good  man 
that  he  should  give  up  the  farm  and 
move  to  the  city.  He  did  not  speak  any 
English,  she  said — "and  very  little 
French."  Their  comfortable  house  was 
rented  to  a  city  family  for  the  summer, 
and  they  were  living  in  an  outhouse, 
which  was  comfortably  fixed  up.  Deli- 
cacy forbade  inquiring  too  intimately  in- 
to her  origin;  but  her  coloring,  "douce- 
ness,"  and  general  appearance  gave  one 
the  idea  that  she  might  claim  kinship 
somew'nere  in  the  past  with  some  of 
Simon  Fraser's  Highlanders. 

The  Quebec  farmer  to-day  is  a  pros- 
perous, contented,  and  happy  man.  He 
works  hard,  but  not  so  hard  as  to  ne- 
glect the  lighter  things  of  life.  Above 
all,  he  has  the  jewel  of  contentment. 

"The  colonization  policy  which  Sir 
Lomer  Gouin  promised  in  his  1905  plat- 
form has  been  energetically  carried  out. 
The  progress  in  the  new  districts  such 
as  Abitibi,  Lake  St.  John,  Gaspe  and 
Temiskaming  in  the  past  few  years  has 
been  amazing.  Roads  and  bridges  are 
built  there  generously  to  make  the  work 
of  the  pioneer  easier.  The  foundation 
of  a  great  new  empire  is  being  laid. 

6,000,000  H.P.  to  Spend 

In  the  limited  space  of  a  magazine  ar- 
ticle only  the  high  spots  can  be  touched 
on;  but  the  vast  industrial  progress  of 
Quebec  cannot  be  neglected.  It  is  one 
of  the  many  striking  features  of  the 
recent  development  of  the  province.  The 
development  of  the  great  water  power 


of  the  province  is  responsible  for  much 
of  its  present  industrial  advancement. 
The  Dominion  Government  estimated, 
after  investigation,  that  the  available 
water-power  of  Quebec  amounted  to 
more  than  six  million  h.p.  Of  this, 
nearly  nine  hundred  thousand  h.p.  has 
already  been  developed,  the  Provincial 
Government  having  spent  several  mil- 
lion dollars  in  making  this  great  and 
eternal  source  of  wealth  available  for 
industrial  purposes. 

As  a  result  of  this  enlightened  policy, 
which  will  not  only  enhance  the  indus- 
trial development  of  the  province,  but 
be  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  all  time,  a  truly  remarkable 
manufacturing  development  has  taken 
place  in  the  St.  Maurice  Valley.  The 
La  Loutre  dam,  which  the  Government 
has  built  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Maurice 
at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000,  is  the  largest  ar- 
tificial reservoir  in  the  world.  The 
plants  of  the  Shawinigan  Water  and 
Power  Company  alone  generate  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  h.p.,  and 
when  full  development  of  its  plans  is 
completed  will  have  nearly  650,000  h.p. 
.The  town  of  Shawinigan  Falls  is  a  mo- 
dern industrial  centre  with  twelve  thou- 
sand people,  although  it  has  not  yet 
reached  its  majority.  The  Shawinigan 
Company  controls  five  great  manufac- 
turing companies  and  seven  public  ser- 
vice companies  through  which  it  sup- 
plies light  and  power,  as  well  as  supply- 
ing power  under  contract  to  nine  inde- 
pendent companies;  and  its  development 
is  only  beginning. 

The  manufacturing  output  of  the  pro- 
vince, at  the  last  census,  represented  a 
value  of  more  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars.  The  product  of  the 
pulp  industry  of  the  province  in  1917 
was  in  excess  of  forty-three  million  dol- 
lars; her  minerals,  more  than  sixteen 
million  dollars.  Nearly  half  of  the  lat- 
ter wealth  came  from  asbestos,  for 
which  Quebec  is  the  main  source  of  the 
world's  supply.  And  these  are  only 
some  of  the  high  spots. 

A  long  course  of  reading  of  campaign 
and  other  political  literature  as  a  rule 
leaves  me  cold  to  that  sort  of  argument ; 
but  I  must  confess  that  I  have  read  few 
more  striking  and  illuminating  "works" 
on  Canadian  development  than  a  little 
gray-covered  pamphlet  entitled:  "The 
Gouin  Government  and  Its  Works."  As 
partisan  propaganda  it  is  naturally  of 
no  particular  interest  to  the  outsider; 
but  if  the  Gouin  Government  had  done 
only  half  of  what  it  claims  to  have  ef- 
fected for  the  Province  of  Quebec  in 
fifteen  years,  and  if  it  could  continue 
to  keep  itself  honest,  it  would  seem  as 
through  in  thi?  berated  and  belittled  pro 
vince  of  Quebec  Canada  had  produced 
about  as  striking  an  example  of  pro- 
gressive government  as  the  world  could 
show.  All  Govermnents,  as  we  know, 
are  apt  to  be  to  their  own  "virtues  ever 
kind,  and  to  their  faults  a  little  blind"; 
but  when  we  read  what  strong  Conser- 
vative papers  like  the  Montreal  Star, 
the  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire  and  the 
Quebec  Chronicle  have  to  say  about  Sir 
Lomer  Gouin  and  his  work  in  Quebec — 
when  "even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany  can 
scarce  forbear  to  cheer" — it  seems  to 
me  that  we  must  admit  that  the  French- 
Canadian  has  proved  to  the  hilt  that  he 
is  not  only  able  to  govern  himself, 
but  to  do  it  honestly  and  well. 


Evil  Spirits 

Continued  from  Page  22 


"It's  rotten  to  go  alone.  Bulldog.  I'll 
get  a  dozen  of  the  fellows,  and  we'll 
play  rugby  with  those  devilish  nichiea 
if  they  don't  act  like  gentlemen." 

Carney  laughed.  "If  you'd  been  at 
Duck  Lake  or  Cut  Knife  you'd  know 
all  about  that.  Your  bally  Remittance 
Men  wouldn't  have  a  chance,  Fitz — not 
a  chance.  It  would  be  a  fight — your  hot 
heads  would  start  it — and  after  the 
first  shot  you  wouldn't  see  anything  to 
shoot  at;  you'd  see  the  red  spit  of  their 
rifles,  and  hear  the  singing  note  of  their 
bullets.  These  Stonics  are  hunters; 
they  can  outwit  a  big-horn  in  the  moun- 
tains; first  thing  he  knows  of  their  ap- 
proach is  whin  he's  bowled  over." 


"How  are  you  going  to  do  it  then. 
Mister  Man?  Go  in  and  get  shot  up  just 
because  you  feel  that  it's  your  fault?" 

"No,  I'm  going  to  try  and  make  good,  j 
If  I  can  hook  up  with  Jerry  Piatt  we'll 
put  before  them  the  strongest  kind  of  \ 
an  argument,  the  only  kind  th'-y'll  listen 
to.     They'll   obey   the   police   generally,  i 
because  they  know  the  'Redcoat'  is  an 
agent  of  the  Queen,  the  White  Mother 
who  feeds  them;  but,  being  drunk,  the 
young  bucks    will    be    hostile — some    of 
them    will   feel   like    pulling   the   White  | 
Mother's  nose.     But  Standing  Bear  ha.i  j 
got  sense  and  he  promised  me  when  we  | 
were  made  blood  brothers  that  his  whole  i 


_      The  Trade-Mark 
that  Reflects  the  Truth 

This  picture  tells  the  story  of 
Iver  Johnson  safety. 

The  Iver  Johnson  is  known  the 
world  over  as  the  revolver  that 
can't  go  off  by  accident.  Drop  it, 
throw  it,  or  "  Hammer  the  Ham- 
mer"— it  won't  go  off.  Just  one 
way  to  discharge  an  Iver  Johnson 
,      — pull  the  trigger  all  the  way  back. 

IVERJDHNSDN 

AUTOMATIC  R  c  Y  u  LV  c  K  S 

The  safety  of  the  Iver  Johnson  is 
automatic.  No  levers,  no  buttons, 
nothing  to  remember  to  do  to  make 
it  safe.  That's  why  women  are  not 
timid  about  having  an  Iver  Johnson 
in  the  home. 

The  Iver  Johnson  is  alive,  alert, 
ready.  Drawn  tempered  piano-wire 
springs  assure  permanent  readiness 
for  use.  And  the  perfect  rifled  barrel 
speeds  the  bullet  straight  as  a  streak 
of  light  just  where  you  aim. 

Choice  of  three  grips:  Regular. 
Perfect  Rubber,  Western  Walnut. 

Three  Booklets  Free 

All  worth  reading.  "A"  Firearms ; 
"B" — Bicycles;  "C"  —Motorcycles. 
Yours  free  merely  for  the  asking. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  the 
Iver  Johnson,  send  us  his  name  and 
address.  We  will  supply  you  through 
him. 

IVER  JOHNSON'S 
ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS  i 

296  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Ma»«. 
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LEOLA  LUCEY  has  sung  to  front  rows  adorned  by 
Broadway's  blase  first-nighters.     She  has  trilled  to 
balconies  packed  with  explosive  gallery  gods.     But 
the  most  difficult  audience  she  has  confronted  is  shown 
in  this  photograph. 

It  is  the  official  tone-test  of  her  newest  RE-CREATION 
—  made  in  the  Edison  Recording  Studios,  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

The  musical  comedy  star  stood  next  to  the  New  Edison. 
Fourteen  pairs  of  musically-cultured  ears  listened  for  any 
difference  while  Miss  Lucey  compared  her  silvery  voice 
with  the  New  Edison's  RE-CREATION  of  her   voice. 


The  RE-CREATION  flowed  forth  with  every  touch  of 
art  and  every  physical  quality  of  the  singer's  voice. 
Miss  Lucey's  voice  and  its  RE-CREATION  were  without 
a  shade  of  difference.  The  judges  pronounced  the  RE- 
CREATION "official." 

Study  this  picture — think  what  it  means.  If  a  record 
is  truly  the  voice  of  a  singer,  it  should  pass  this  test, 
shouldn't  itP  That  is  why  Mr.  Edison  insists  on  such 
comparison. 

Broadway's  song-hits  and  opera's  classics,  when 
RE-CREATED  by  the  New  Edison,  thrill  you  as  deeply 
as  they  do  when  heard   in   the  theatre  or  opera  house. 


5^^^  NEW  EDISON 

Dhe  PhorwanUfh  with  a  Soul 

Our^new  de  luxe  catalog,  a  complimentary  copy  of  the  magazine,  "Along 
Broadway  '  and  the  booklet.  "What  the  Critica  Say."  will  be  aent  you  from  the 
Ediion  Laboratories  upon  reqaeat.  Write  to  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  Orange.N.J. 


EI'Rado 

Sanitary  Liquid 
Hair  Remover 


9^ 
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CrMtor.  DMlvMr 
and  Hflo^T  of 
STErRLINU  VioUt 
R«J  Gvnerators  - 
tb*  orldnal  sad 
world's  atandAnl. 


An  Electric  Tonic 

You  may  now  enjoy 

daily,  in  the  quiet  and  privacy 
of  your  own  home,  the  won- 
derfully invigorating  results 
of  Violet  Rays  — the  same 
treatment  given  by  beauty 
specialists  and  physicians  at 
great  expense.  For  years 
physicians  have  recom- 
mended Violet  Rays  for 
catarrh,  rheumatism,  head- 
aches, asthma,  constipation 
and  other  organic  diseases. 
In   the 

STERLING 

VIOLET    RAY    VIBRATOR 

you  get  the  gentle,  soothing, 
powerfully  penetrating,  but 
painless  Violet  Rays  —  re- 
building worn-out  tissues  and 
nerves,  and  doubling  energy. 
The  Sterling  is  the  simplest, 
lightest  and  most  efficient 
vibrator  made— costs  little  to 
operate.  Its  sale  is  world- 
wide. It's  used  personally  by 
Sir  Wm.  Cross,  the  great 
British  authority  on  medical 
electricity,  and  recommended 
by  him.  Was  extensively 
used  in  the  European  war 
hospitals. 

Spoelal  Bhert'llm*  Introduolory 
Prsmium— FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 
SUrllno  lltaralur*  !■  an  aduoatlan 
—  Iraa    to    «ll. 

Sterling  Electrical  Corporation, 

1?86   Mux  Third  St..  uutiAiiu,  u. 


The  "Womanly"  Way 
to  Remove  Hair 

From  the  underarms,  face,  neck  or  limbs. 
Bl-Rado  is  a  sanitary  lotion  that  sinnply  washes 
the  hair  oflF  by  dissolving  it.  You  can  wear  chif- 
fon sleeves  without  any  dress  shields  after  re- 
moving the  hair  with  EI-Rado.  Entirely  harm- 
less. Users  of  powdered  hair  removers  and 
blades  will  find  an  occasional  use  of  El-Rado 
liquid  is  good  for  the  skin.  As'k  for  "BI-Rado" 
hair  remover  at  any  toilet  goods  counter.  Two 
sizes,   60c  and   $1.00.     Money-back  guarantee. 

Orders  filled  direct   on    receipt    of 
stamps  if  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 

PILGRIM    MFG.    CO.,    112  E.    19th  St.,   N.  Y 

Canadian  Address.  THE  ARTHUR  SALES  CO.,  Depl.  3 

61  Adelaide  St.  East,  Toronto 


YOUR 

'is  PENCIL 
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CANADIAN 


PENCIL 

■made  in  CANADA 

Send  25*  for  fife  Somp/ei  ^ 


FORD 


STREAMLINE 

HOOD 

Covers    Brass     Radiator 

OmyliywHh-Ca'p 

WHY    BUY    A     NEW    CAR 

Write  for  Circular  B 

The    Burrowes    Manufacturing    Co. 
611  King  West,  Toronto 


tribe  was  pledged  to  me.  I'm  going 
down  to  collect — do  you  see,  Fitz?" 

They  were  riding  into  town  now,  and 
P'itzHerbert  made  another  plea:  "Let 
me  go  with  you,  Bulldog.  I'm  petrified 
with  fanning  the  air  with  my  eyes,  and 
nothing  doing.  I  sit  here  in  this  damn- 
ed village  watching  the  west  wind  blow 
the  boulders  up  the  street,  and  the  east 
wind  blow  them  back  again  till  they're 
worn  to  the  size  of  golf  balls.  I'm 
atrophied;  my  insides  are  like  an 
enamelled  pot  from  the  damned  alka- 
line dust." 

"Sorry,  my  dear  boy,  but  I  know  what 
would  happen  if  you  went  with  me. 
While  I'd  be  holding  a  pow-wow  with 
Standing  Bear  one  of  those  boozed 
Stonies  would  spit  in  your  eye,  and 
you'd  knock  him  down;  then  hell  would 
break  loose." 

"You're  generally  right.  Bulldog, 
Mister  Some-man;  none  of  us  have  got 
the  cooi  courage  you've  got.  I  guess  it's 
rather  moral  cowardice.  I've  seen  you 
stand  more  abuse  than  a  mule-skinner 
gives  his  mule  and  not  lose  caste  over 
it,  because  we  all  knew."  He  held  out 
his  big  hand  saying:  "Good  luck,  old 
boy!  I  rather  fancy  Standing  Bear  will 
be  back  on  his  reserve  or  this  will  be 
good-bye  to  Bulldog." 

IT  was  dark  when  Carney  rode  out  of 
Fort  Calbert  heading  for  the  heavy 
gloomed  line  of  the  Vermillions.  The 
little  buckskin  pricked  his  ears,  threw 
up  his  head  with  a  playful  clamp  at  the 
bit,  and  broke  into  a  long  graceful  lope; 
beneath  them  the  chocolate  trail  swam 
by  like  shadow  chasing  shadow  over  a 
mirror.  A  red-faced  moon  that  had 
come  peeping  over  Fort  Calbert,  chased 
the  rider,  traversing  the  blue  upturned 
prairie  above,  as  if  it  were  too  hurried 
to  rebuke  with  its  silent  serenity  the 
turbulent  ones  in  the  foothills.  It  cast 
a  mystic,  sleepy  haze  over  the  plain  that 
lay  in  restful  lethargy,  bathed  in  an 
atmosphere  so  peaceful  that  Carney's 
mission  seemed  but  the  promptings  of 
a  phantasmagoria.  There  was  a  pun- 
gent, acrid  taint  of  burning  grass  in  the 
sleepy  air,  and  off  to  the  south  glinted 
against  the  horizon  the  peeping  ired 
eyes  of  a  prairie  fire.  They  were  like 
the  rimmed  lights  of  a  shore-held  city. 

The  way  was  always  up  hill,  the  low 
unperceived  grade  of  the  prairie  up- 
lifting so  gradually  to  the  foothills,  and 
the  buckskin,  as  if  his  instinct  told  him 
that  their  way  was  long,  broke  his  lope 
into  the  easy  shuflling  pace  of  a  cayuse. 

Carney,  roused  from  the  reverie  into 
which  the  somnolence  of  the  gentle 
night  had  cast  him,  patted  the  slim 
neck  approvingly.  Then  his  mind  slip- 
ped back  into  the  fairy  boat  that  ferried 
it  across  leagues  of  ocean  to  the  land 
of  green  hills  and  oak-hidden  castles. 

Something  of  the  squalid  endeavor 
ahead  bred  in  his  mind  a  distaste  for 
his  life  of  adventure.  Was  it  good 
enough?  Danger,  the  pitting  of  his 
wits  against  other  wits,  carried  a  savor 
of  excitement  that  was  better  than  re- 
membering. The  foolish  past  could 
only  be  kept  in  oblivion  by  action,  by 
strain,  by  danger,  by  adventure,  by 
winning  out  against  odds;  but  the  thing 
ahead,  drunk"n,  brawling  lumberjacks 
and  Indians  thrust  back  into  primitive 
savagery  because  of  him,  put  in  his  soul 
the  taste  of  the  ashes  of  regret. 

Even  the  test  he  was  going  to  put 
himself  to  was  not  enough  to  deaden 
this  suddenly  awakened  remorse.  To 
the  blond  giant  he  had  minimized  the 
danger,  the  r^ospect  of  conflict,  but  he 
knew  that  ho  was  playing  a  game  with 
Fate  that  the  roll  of  the  dice  would  de- 
cide. He  was  going  to  pit  himself 
against  the  young  bucks  of  the  Stonies. 
They  were  an  off  shoot  of  the  Sioux;  in 
their  veins  ran  fighting  blood,  the  blood 
of  killers;  and  inflamed  by  liquor  the 
blood  would  be  the  blood  of  ghazis.  It 
would  all  depend  upon  Standing  Bear, 
for  Carney  could  not  quit,  could  not 
weaken;  he  must  turn  them  back  from 
the  valley  of  the  Vermillion,  or  remain 
there  with  his  face  upturned  to  the 
sky,  and  his  soul  seeking  the  Ferry- 
man at  the  crossing  of  the  Styx. 

TTE  had  ridden  three  hours,  scarce 
A  i.  conscious  of  anything  but  the  men- 
tal traverse,  when  the  palpitating  beat 
of  hoofs  pounding  the  drum-like  turf 
fell  upon  his  ears.  From  far  down  the 
trail  to  the  West  came  the  sound  that 
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was  like  the  drum  of  a  mating  pheas- 
ant's wings.. 

The  trail  he  rode  dipped  into  a  little 
hollow.  Here  he  slipped  from  the  sad- 
dle, led  the  buckskin  to  one  side,  and 
dropped  the  bridle  rein  over  his  head. 
Then  he  took  a  newspaper  from  his 
pocket,  canopied  it  into  a  little  gray 
mound  on  the  trail,  and,  drawing  his 
gun,  stepped  five  paces  to  one  side  and 
waited. 

All  this  precaution  was  that  he  might 
hold  converse  with  the  galloping  horse- 
man without  the  startling  semblance  of 
a  hold-up;  sometimes  the  too  abrupt 
command  to  halt  meant  a  pistol  shot. 

As  the  pound  of  the  hoofs  neared,  the 
rhythmic  cadence  separated  into  stacca- 
to beats  of,  "pit-a-pat,  pit-a-pat,  pit-a- 
pat,"  and  Carney  muttered:  "Rather 
like  a  drunken  nichie;  he's  riding  hell- 
bent-for-leather." 

Now  the  racing  horseman  was  close; 
now  he  loomed  against  the  sky  as  he 
tooped  the  farther  bank.  Half  way 
down  the  dipping  trail  the  cayuse  saw 
the  paper  mound,  and  with  his  prairie- 
bred  instinct  took  it  for  a  crouch- 
ing wolf.  With  a  squealing  snort 
he  swerved,  propped,  and  his  rider,  in 
search  of  equilibrium,  shot  over  his 
head.  As  he  staggered  to  his  feet  a 
strong  hand  was  on  his  arm,  and  a 
disagreeably  cold  circle  of  steel  was 
touching  his  check. 

"By  gar!"  the  frightened  traveler 
cried  aghast,  "don't  s'oot  me." 

Carney  laughed,  and  lowering  his 
gun  said:  "Certainly  not,  boy — just  a 
precaution,  that's  all.  Where  are  you 
going?" 

"I'm  goin'  to  de  Fort,  me,"  the 
French  half-breed  replied.  "De  Stoney 
nichies  an'  de  lumber  jacks  is  raise  hell; 
by  gar!  Dere's  fine  row;  dey  s'oot  de 
Sergeant,  Jerry  Piatt." 

"Where?" 

"Jus'  by  Yellowstone  Creek,  De 
Stonies  pitch  dere  tepees  dere." 

"Where's    the    Sergeant?" 

"I  don'  know,  me.  He  get  de  bullet 
in  de  shoulder,  but  he  swear  by  le  bon 
Dieu  dat  he'll  get  hes  man,  an'  mak'  de 
Injun  go  back  to  hes  reserve.  He's  hell 
of  brave  mans,  dat  Jerry." 

"All  right,  boy,"  Carney  said;  "you 
ride  on  to  the  Fort,  and  tell  the  Super- 
intendent that  Bulldog  Carney — " 

"Sacre!  Bulldog  Carney?"  the  poor 
breed  gasped  the  words  much  as  if  the 
devil  had  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"Yes;  tell  him  that  Bulldog  Carney 
has  gone  to  help  Jerry  Piatt  put  the 
fear  of  God  into  those  drunken  bums. 
Now  pull  out." 

The    breed,    who    had    hung    to    the 
bridle  rein,  mounted  his  cayuse,  crying, 
as  he   clattered   away:    "May   de    Holy 
M  udder   give   you    de    help,    Bulldog. 
Dat's  me,  Ba'tiste,  wish  dat." 

Then  Carney  swung  to  the  back  of 
the  little  buckskin,  and  pushed  on  to 
the  help  of  Jerry  Piatt. 

p\OZING  in  the  saddle  he  rode  while 
'-^  the  gallant  horse  ate  up  mile  after 
mile  in  that  steady  shuffling  trot  that  he 
had  learned  from  his  cold-blooded 
brothers  of  the  plains. 

The  grade  was  now  steeper;  they 
were  approaching  the  foothills  that  rose 
first  in  undulating  mounds  like  a  heavy 
ground  swell ;  then  commenced  to  take 
shape  against  the  sky  line,  looking  like 
the  escarpments  of  a  fort. 

The  trail  Carney  followed  wound,  as 
he  knew,  into  the  Vermillion  Valley,  at 
th°  upper  end  of  which,  near  the  gap, 
the  Indians  were  encamped  on  Yellow- 
stone Creek. 

The  Indians'  clock,  the  long-handled 
dipper,  had  swung  around  the  North 
ptar  off  to  Carney's  right,  and  he  had 
tabulated  the  hours  by  its  sweep.  It 
was  near  morning  he  knew,  for  the 
handle  was  climbing  up  in  the  East. 

Then,  faintly  at  first,  there  carried 
to  his  ears  the  droning  tump-tump, 
tump-tump,  tump-tump,  tump-tump!  of 
tom-toms,  punctuated  at  intervals  by  a 
shrill,  high-pitched  sing-song  of  "Hi-yi, 
hi-yi,  hi-yi,  hi-yi!" 

Carney  pulled  his  buckskin  to  a  halt, 
his  trained  ear  interpreted  the  well- 
known  time  that  was  beaten  from  the 
tom-tom;  it  was  the  gambling  note. 
That  was  the  Indians  all  over;  when 
drunk  to  squat  on  the  ground  in  a  cir- 
cle, a  blanket  betwecii  them  to  hide  the 
guessing  bean,  and   one   of  thoir   num- 


ber beating  an  exciting  tattoo  from  the 
skin-covered  hoop,  csasing  his  flagella- 
tion at  times  to  tighten  th<  sagging  skin 
by  the  heat  of  a  fire. 

Carney  slipped  from  the  buckskin's 
back,  stripped  the  saddle  off,  picketed 
the  horse,  and  stretched  himself  on  the 
turf,  muttering  as  he  drifted  into  quick 
slumber:  "The  cold  gray  light  of  morn- 
ing is  the  birth  time  of  the  yellow 
streak — I'll  tackle  them  then." 

The  sun  was  flicking  the  upper 
benches  of  the  Vermillion  Range  when 
Carney  opened  his  eyes.  He  sat  up  and 
watched  the  golden  light  leap  down  the 
mountain  side  from  crag  to  crag  as  the 
fount  of  all  this  liquid  gold  climbed 
majestically  the  eastern  sky. 

As  Carney  stood  up  the  buckskin 
canted  to  his  feet  Bulldog  laid  his 
cheek  against  the  soft  mouse-colored 
nose,  and  said:  "Patsy,  old  boy,  it's 
business  first  this  morning — we'll  eat 
afterwards;  though  you've  had  a  fair 
snack  of  this  jolly  buffalo  grass,  I  see 
from  your  tummy." 

The  tom-tom  was  still  troubling  the 
morning  air,  and  the  crackle  of  two 
or  three  gunshots  came  down  the 
valley. 

As  Carney  saddled  the  buckskin  he 
tried  to  formulate  a  plan.  There  was 
nothing  to  plan  about;  he  had  no  clue 
to  where  he  might  find  Piatt — that  part 
of  it  was  all  chance.  Failing  to  locate 
the  Sergeant  he  must  go  on  and  play 
his  hand  alone  against  the  Stonies. 

AS  he  rode,  the  trail  wound  along  the 
flat  bank  of  a  little  lake  that  was 
like  an  oval  turquoise  set  in  platinum 
and  dull  gold.  Beyond  it  skirted  the 
lake's  feeder,  a  rippling  stream  that 
threw  cascades  of  pearl  tints  and  sap- 
phire as  it  splashed  over  and  against 
the  stubborn  rocks.  From  beyond,  on 
the  far  side,  floated  down  from  green 
fir-clad  the  haunting  melody  of  a 
French-Canadian  song.  It  was  like  rid- 
ing into  a  valley  of  peace;  and  just 
around  the  bend  w^ere  the  droning  tom- 
toms. As  Carney  rounded  the  bend  in 
the  trail  he  could  see  the  smoke-stained 
tepees  of  the  Stonies. 

At  that  instant  the  valley  was  filled 
with  the  vocal  turmoil  of  yelping, 
snarling  dogs,  the  pack  dogs  of  the 
Indians. 

At  first  Carney  thought  that  he  was 
the  incentive  to  this  demonstration;  but 
a  quick  searching  look  discovered  a 
khaki-clad  figure  on  a  bay  police  horse, 
taking  a  ford  of  the  shallow  stream.  It 
was  Sergeant  Jerry  Piatt,  all  alone  save 
for  a  half-breed  scout  that  trailed  be- 
hind. 

Pandemonium  broke  loose  in  the  In- 
dian encampment.  Half-naked  bucks 
swarmed  in  and  out  among  the  tepees 
like  rabbits  in  a  muskeg;  some  of  them 
still  groggy,  pitched  headlong  over  a 
root,  or  a  stone.  Many  of  them  raced 
for  their  hobbled  ponies,  and  clambered 
to  their  backs.  Two  or  three  had  rush- 
ed from  their  tepees,  Winchester  in 
hand,  and  when  they  saw  the  policeman 
banged  at  the  unoffending  sky  in  the 
way  of  bravado. 

Carney  shook  up  his  mount,  and  at  a 
smart  canter  reached  the  Sergeant  just 
as  his  horse  came  up  to  the  level  of  the 
trail  fifty  yards  short  of  the  camp. 

Piatt's  shoulder  had  been  roughly 
bandaged  by  the  guide,  and  his  left  arm 
was  bound  across  his  chest  in  the  way 
of  a  sling.  The  Sergeant's  face,  that 
yesterday  had  been  the  genial,  merry 
face  of  Jerry,  was  drawn  and  haggard; 
grim  determination  had  buried  the  boy- 
ishness that  many  had  said  would  never 
leave  him.  His  blue  eyes  warmed  out 
of  their  dreadful  cold  tired  fixity,  and 
his  voice  essayed  some  of  the  old-time 
recklessness  as  he  called:  "Hello,  Bull- 
dog. What  in  the  name  of  lost  maver- 
icks are  you  doing  here — collecting?" 

"Came  to  give  you  a  hand,  Jerry." 

"A    hand.    Bulldog?" 

"That's  the  palaver,  Jerry.  Some- 
body ran  me  in  the  news  of  this"— he 
swept  an  arm  toward  the  tepees — "and 
I've  ridden  all  night  to  help  bust  this 
hellery.  Heard  on  the  trail  you'd  got 
pinked." 

"Not  much — just  through  the  flesh. 
A  couple  of  drunken  lumberjacks  potted 
me  from  cover.  I've  been  over  at  the 
Company's  shacks,  but  I'm  pretty  sure 
they've  taken  cover  with  the  Indians. 
I'll  get  them  if  they're  here.     But  I've 
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Airy,  crisp  and  toasted  grains,  puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size. 
Flaky  and_flimsy — four  times  as  porous  as  bread. 

Never  was  a  whole  wheat  made  so  enticing,  jiever  so  digestible. 
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Puffed  Rice 

Puffed  Rice  is'^fragile,  flavory  grains  which  seem  to  melt  away 
at  a  touch.  Mixed  with  fruit  they  form  a  delightful  blend.  They 
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Too  many  homes  serve  Puffed  Grains 
for  gala  breakfasts  only.  They  seem  too 
good  for  every-day  enjoyment.  Too  many 
housewives,  after  breakfast,  put  Puffed 
Grains  away. 

That's  a  great  mistake.  These  are  all- 
hour  foods. 

All  food  cells  are  exploded  by  Prof. 
Anderson's  process — by  shooting  from 
guns — these  grains  are  steam  exploded. 
Every  food  ceil  is  blasted  so  digestion  is 
easy  and  complete. 
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Hawlevs  Hygienic  Black ! 


Britisn  Dve 


For  Cotton  and  Thread  Hose  and  Socks 


The  exclusion  of  German  dye  stuffs  has  stimulated  British 
scientific  research,  evolving  this  deepest  and  richest 
British  Black  dye  for  cotton  and  thread  Stockings  and 
Socks,  the  modish  and  most  economical  footwear  of  to-day. 

Hawley's  Hygienic  Black  is  dyed  upon  all  good  makes  of  Cotton  Hose; 
and  these  are  finished  to  suit  t^ie  character  of  the  goods,  with  a 
"Natural,"  a  special  soft  "Cashmere,"  a  "Silk,"  and  a  "Thread"  finish. 

Whatever  make  you  buy  of  Cotton 
or  Thread  Stockings  or  Hose,  in- 
sist on  seeing  the  Hawley  mark, 
which  is  the  guarantee  of  the  Dye. 

Absolutely  permanent,  retaining  its  intensity  througih  wash  and  wear, 
and  thoroughly  hygienic,  not  staining  or  irritating  the  most  delicate 
skin. 

Trade  enquiries  invited. 

A.  E.  HAWLEY  &  CO.,  Limited,  „X^Tf„l 

Sltetchley  Dye  Works,  HINCKLEY,  Eng. 
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"What's  the  true  test  of  paint  value  ? " 
Sai;s  the  Old-time  Painter. 

SERVICE— Service  and  MAPLE  LEAF  PAINT  have  come  to 
mean  pretty  much  the  same  thing  to  me. 

My  painting  v^rorries  began  falling  away  the  day  I  ran  across 
MAPLE  LEAF  PAINT. 

Good  painting,  like  my  reputation  as  a  painter,  depends  on 
results — both  of  them  sure  do  get  a  boost  w^hen  MAPLE  LEAF 
PAINT  is  used. 

We  painters  are  all  the  time  running  up  against  conditions 
and  we  can't  overlook  them — but  I'm  finding  that  MAPLE 
LEAF  can  pretty  much  take  care  of  itself  under  most  every  kind 
of  condition  and  score  high  marks  with  all  the  others  in  cover- 
ing, wearing,  appearance,  and  keeping  things  in  good  shape. 
It's  always  ready  for  a  good  tussle  with  the  weather. 
I  don't  wonder  at  them  saying  that 

Maple  Leaf  Paint 

"Makes  good  because  it's  made  good." 

It's  there  with  the  goods  every  time. 

The  makers  of  MAPLE  LEAF  have  written  up  a  little  book  giving  my 
opinions  on  MAPLE  LEAF  PAINT  Service  which  you  can  have  without  cost 
if  you'll  write  to 
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got  to  herd  these  bronc-headed  buck.s 
back  to  the  reserve." 

"They'll  put  up  an  argument,  Ser- 
geant." 

"I  expect  it;  but  it's  got  to  be  done. 
They'll  go  back,  or  Corporal  McBane 
will  get  a  promotion — he's  next  in  line 
to  Jerry  Piatt." 

"Good  stuff,  Jerry,  I'll—" 

"Pss-s-ing!" 

BULLDOG'S  statement  of  what  he 
would  do  was  cut  short  by  the  whin- 
ing moan  of  a  bullet  cutting  the  air 
above  their  heads.  A  little  cloud  of 
white  smoke  was  spiraling  up  from  the 
door  of  a  tepee. 

"That's  bluff,"  Jerry  grunted. 

"We've  got  to  move  in,  Jerry — if  we 
hesitate  after  that  they'll  buzz  like  flies. 
If  you  start  kicking  an  Indian  off  the 
lot,  keep  him  moving.  I'm  under  your 
command;  I've  sworn  myself  in,  a  spe- 
cial; but  I  know  Standing  Bear  well, 
and  if  you'll  allow  it,  I'll  make  a  pow- 
wow.    But  I'm  in  it  to  the  finish,  boy." 

"Thanks,  Bulldog" — they  were  mov- 
ing along  at  a  steady  walk  of  the  horses 
toward  the  tepees — ;  "but  you  know  our 
way — you've  got  to  stand  a  hell  of  a  lot 
of  dirt;  if  you  don't.  Bulldog,  and  start 
anything,  you'll  make  me  wish  you 
hadn't  come.  It's  better  to  get  wiped 
out  than  be  known  as  having  lost  our 
heads.     D'you  get  it?" 

"I'm  on,  Jerry." 

Carney  knew  Standing  Bear's  tepee; 
it  was  larger  than  the  others;  on  its 
moose-skin  cover  was  painted  his  caste 
mark,  something  meant  to  represent  a 
huge-toothed  grizzley. 

But  everything  animate  in  the  camp 
was  now  focused  on  their  advent.  The 
old  men  ,  of  wisdom,  the  half-naked 
bucks,  squaws,  dogs,  ponies,  it  was  a 
shifting,  interminably  twisting  kaleido- 
scope of  gaudy,  draggled,  vociferous 
creatures. 

A  little  dry  laugh  issued  from  Jerry's 
lips,  and  he  grunted:  "Some  circiis. 
Bulldog.  Keep  an  eye  skinned  that 
those  two,  skulking  Frenchmen  don't 
slip  from  a  tepee." 

Standing  Bear  stood  in  front  of  his 
tepee.  He  was  a  big,  fine-looking  In- 
dian. Over  his  strong  Sioux-like  fea- 
tures hovered  a  half-drunken  gravity. 
In  one  hand  he  held  an  eagle's  wing, 
token  of  chieftainship,  and  the  other 
hand  rested  suggestively  upon  the  butt 
of  a  .45  revolver. 

Carney  knew  enough  Stoney  to  make 
himself  understood,  for  he  had  hunted 
much  with  the  tribe. 

"Ho,  Chief  of  the  mighty  hunters,"  he 
greeted. 

"Why  does  the  Redcoat  come?"  Anfl 
Standing  Bear  indicated  the  Sergeant 
with  a  sweep  of  the  eagle  wing. 

"We  come  as  friends  to  Chief  Stand- 
ing Bear,"  Carney  answered. 

"Huh,  that  is  good.  The  trail  is 
open;  now  you  may  pass." 

"Not  so.  Chief,"  Carney  anjswered 
softly.  "Harm  has  been  done.  Two 
white  men,  with  evil  in  their  hearts 
against  the  police  of  the  Great  White 
Mother,  whose  children  the  Stonies  are, 
have  wounded  one  of  her  Redcoat  sol- 
diers; and  also  the  White  Mother  has 
sent  a  message  by  her  Redcoat  that 
Standing  Bear  is  to  take  his  braves 
back  to  the  reserve." 

At  this  the  bucks,  who  had  been  lis- 
tening impatiently,  broke  into  a  clamor 
of  defiance;  the  high-pitched  battle  cry 
of  "hi-yi,  yi-yi,  yi-hi!"  rose  from  fifty 
throats.  The  mounted  braves  swirled 
their  ponies,  driving  them  with  quirt 
and  heel  in  a  mad  pony  war  dance. 
Half-a-dozen  times  the  lean  racing 
cayuse  bumped  into  the  mounts  of  the 
two  white  men. 

Running  Antelope,  a  Stoney  whose 
always  evil  face  had  been  made  horrible 
by  the  sweep  of  a  bear's  claws,  raced  his 
pony,  chest  on,  against  the  buckskin, 
thrust  his  ugly  visage  almost  into 
Carney's  face,  and  spat. 

Bulldog  wiped  it  off  with  the  barrel 
of  his  gun,  then  dropped  the  gun  back 
into  its  holster,  saying  quietly:  "Some 
day.  Running  Antelope,  I'll  cover  that 
stain  with  your  blood." 

The  Sergeant  sat  as  stolid  as  a 
bronze  statue. 

The  squaws  stood  in  groups  either 
side  the  Chief's  tepee,  and  hurled  foul 
epithets  at  the  two  white  men.     Little 


copper-skinned  imps  threw  handfuls  of 
sand,  and  gravel,  and  bits  of  turf. 

The  dogs  howled  and  snapped  as  they 
skulked  amongst  their  red  masters. 

"We  will  not  go  back  to  the  reserve. 
Bulldog,"  the  Chief  said  with  solemn 
dignity,  and  held  the  eagle  wing  above 
his  head;  "it  is  the  time  of  our  hunt, 
and  a  new  treaty  has  been  made  that 
we  go  to  the  hunt  when  the  payment 
is  made.  Of  the  two  pale  faces  that 
have  done  evil  I  know  not." 

"They  are  here  in  the  tepees,"  Bull- 
dog declared. 

"The  tepees  are  the  homes  of  my 
tribe,  and  what  is  there  is  there.  Go 
back  while  the  trail  is  open,  Bulldog, 
you  and  the  Redcoat;  my  braves  may  do 
harm  if  you  remain." 

"Chief,  we  are  blood  brothers — was 
it  not  so   spoken?" 

"Standing  Bear  has  said  that  it  is 
so.  Bulldog." 

"And  Standing  Bear  said  that  when 
his  white  brother  asked  a  gift  Standing  • 
Bear    would    hear    the    words    of    his 
brother." 

"Standing   Bear   said  that.   Bulldog." 
"Then,  Chief,  Bulldog  askes  the  fav- 
or, not  for  himself,  but  for  the  good  of 
Standing  Bear  and  his  braves." 

"What  asks  the  Bulldog  of  Standing 
Bear?" 

"That  he  give  into  the  hand  of  the 
White  Mother's  Redcoat  the  two 
moneas,  the  Frenchmen;  and  that  he 
strike  the  tepees  and  command  the 
.squaws  to  load  them  on  the  travois,  and 
Isad  the  braves  back  to  the  reserve." 

Running  Antelope  pushed  himself 
between  Carney  and  the  Chief,  and  in 
rapid,  fierce  language  denounced  this 
request  to  Standing  Bear. 

A   ringing  whoop   of   approval   from 
the  bucks  greeted  Antelope's  harangrue. 
"My  braves  will  not  go  back  to  the 
reserve.  Bulldog,"  the  Chief  declared. 

"Is  Standing  Bear  Chief  of  the 
Stonies?"  Carney  asked;  "or  is  he  an 
old  outcast  buffalo  bull — and  does  the 
herd   follow    Running   Antelope?" 

The  Chief's  face  twisted  with  the 
shock  of  this  thrust,  and  Running  Ante- 
lope scowled  and  flashed  a  hunting  knife 
from  his  belt. 

"If  Standing  Bear  is  Chief  of  the 
Stonies,  the  White  Mother's  Redcoat 
asks  him  to  deliver  the  two  evil 
moneas?"  Carney  added. 

Standing  Bear  seemed  to  waver;  his 
yellow-streaked,  black  pointed  eyes 
swept  back  and  forth  from  the  faces  of 
the  white  men  to  the  faces  of  the  braves. 

In  a  few  rapid  words  Carney  explain- 
ed to  Sergeant  Piatt  the  situation,  say- 
ing: "Now  is  the  test,  Jerry.  We've 
got  to  act.  I've  a  hunch  the  two  men 
you  want  are  in  that  old  blackguard's 
tepee.  Shall  I  carry  out  something  I 
mean  to  do?" 

"Don't  strike  an  Indian,  Bulldog; 
don't  wound  one ;  anything  else  goes.  If 
they  start  shooting,  go  to  it — then  we'll 
fight  to  the  finish." 

The  Sergeant  pulled  out  his  watch; 
saying:  "Give  them  five  minutes  to 
strike  the  tepee,  that  may  cow  them. 
We've  got  to  keep  going." 

Standing  Bear  saw  the  watch,  and 
asked:  "What  medicine  does  the  Red- 
coat make?" 

Carney  explained  that  the  Sergeant 
gave  him  five  minutes  to  strike  his 
tepee  as  a  sign  to  the  others. 

"And  if  Standing  Bear  says  that  talk 
is  not  good  talk,  that  a  Chief  of  the 
Stonies  is  not  a  dog  to  be  driven  from 
his  hunting,  what  will  the  Redcoat  do?" 
the  Chief  asked  haughtily. 

But  Carney  simply  answered:  "Bull- 
dog is  the  friend  of  Standing  Bear,  his 
blood  brother,  but  at  the  end  of  five 
minutes  Bulldog  and  the  White 
Mother's  soldier  will  lead  the  Stonies 
back  to  the  reserve." 

A  silence  followed  this;  the  dread- 
ful heaviness  of  a  sudden  stilling  of  the 
tumult,  for  the  Chief,  raising  his  eagle 
wing   had   commanded   silence. 

"Standing  Bear  will  wait  to  see  the 
medicine  making  of  the  Redcoat,"  he 
said  to  Carney. 

/^NE  minute,  two  minutes,  three 
^^  minutes,  four  minutes;  the  two  men 
sat  their  horses  facing  the  sullen  red- 
skins. A  thrilling  exhilaration  was 
tingling  the  nerves  of  Carney;  a  test 
such  as  this  lifted  him.     And  Jerry,  as 
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brave  as  Bulldog,  sat  throned  on  his 
duty,  waiting,  patient — but  it  must  be. 

"The  five  minutes  are  up,"  he  said 
quietly. 

Carney  seemed  toying  with  his  lariat 
idly  as  he  answered:  "Put  your  watch 
back  in  your  pocket,  Jerry,  and  com- 
mand, in  the  Queen's  name,  Standing 
Bear  to  strike  his  tepee.  The  authority 
game,  old  boy.  I'll  interpret,  and  if  he 
doesn't  obey  I'm  going  to  pull  his  shack 
down.     Does  that  go?" 

"It  does,  and  the  Lord  be  with  us." 

Jerry  dropped  the  watch  dramati- 
cally into  his  pocket,  raised  his  voice  in 
solemn  declamation,  and  Carney  inter- 
preted  the   command. 

The  Chief  seemed  to  waver;  his  eyes 
were  shifty,  like  the  eyes  of  a  wolf  that 
hesitates  between  a  charge  and  a 
skulk  away. 

"Speak,"  Carney  commanded:  "tell 
your  braves  to  strike  their  tepees." 

"Go  back  on  the  trail.  Bulldog." 

STANDING  BEAR'S  words  were  cut 
short  by  the  zipp  of  a  rope;  from 
Carney's  right  hand  the  lariat  floated 
up  like  the  loosening  coils  of  a  snake, 
J  the  noose  settled  down  over  the  key- 
pole,  at  a  pull  of  the  rein  the  little 
huckskin  raced  backward,  and  the  tepee 
collapsed  to  earth  like  a  pricked  balloon. 

The  extraordinary,  unlooked-for 
event  had  the  effect  of  a  sudden,  vivid 
shaft  of  lightning  from  out  a  troubled 
sky.  Half  paralyzed  the  Indians  stood 
in  gasping  suspense,  and  into  the 
Chief's  clever  brain  flashed  the  knowl- 
edge that  all  his  bluff  had  failed,  that 
he  must  yield  or  take  the  awful  conse- 
•quence  of  thrusting  his  little  tribe  into 
a  war  with  the  great  nation  of  the 
palefaces;  he  m.ust  yield  or  kill,  and  to 
kill  a  Redcoat  on  duty,  or  even  Bulldog, 
a  paleface  who  had  not  struck  a  tribes- 
man, meant  the  dreaded  punishment  of 
hanging. 

The  god  of  chance  took  the  matter  out 
of  his  hands. 

From  the  entangling  folds  of  the  skin 
tepee  two  swarthy,  flannel-shirt  white 
men  wriggled  like  badgers  escaping 
from  a  hole,  and  stood  up  gazing  about 
in  bewilderment.  One  of  them  had 
drawn  a  gun,  and  in  the  hand  of  the 
other  was  a  vicious  knife. 

Sergeant  Jerry  drew  a  pair  of  hand- 
cuffs from  a  pocket,  and  pushed  his 
way  forward  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  Frenchmen,  commanding:  "You 
are  under  arrest — hands  up!" 


As  he  spoke,  with  an  ugly  oath  the 
man  with  the  gun  fired.  'The  report 
was  echoed  by  the  crack  of  Carney's 
gun  and  the  I'renchman's  hand  dropped 
to  his  side,  his  pistol  clattering  to  earth. 

Sergeant  Jerry  threw  the  handcuffs 
to  the  man  with  the  knife,  saying  sharp- 
ly: "Shackle  yourself  by  the  right 
wrist  to  the  left  wrist  of  your  compan- 
ion." 

The  man  hesitated,  sweeping  with  his 
vicious  eyes  the  band  of  the  cowed  In- 
dians. 

One  look  at  the  gun  in  Carney's  hands 
and  muttering,  "Sacre!  dem  damn  In- 
juns is  coward  dogs!"  he  picked  up  the 
chained  rings  and  snapped  them  on  his 
mate's  wrists  and  his  own. 

Carney  turned  to  Standing  Bear  who 
stood  pertified  by  the  rapidity  of 
events. 

"Chief,"  he  said,  "with  these  white 
outcasts  the  way  is  different,  they  are 
evil;  the  Indians  are  children  of  the 
White  Mother." 

The  wily  old  Chief  quickly  repudiated 
the  two  Frenchmen;  he  could  see  that 
the  policeman  and  Bulldog  were  not  to 
be  bluffed. 

"If  the  two  moneas  have  br'oken  the 
law,  take  them,"  he  said  magnanimous- 
ly; "but  tell  the  Redcoat  that  Standing 
Bear  and  his  tribe  will  go  from  here  up 
into  the  hills  for  the  hunt,  for  to  re- 
turn to  the  reserve  would  bring  hunger 
to  the  Stonies  when  the  white  rain  lies 
on  the  ground.  Ask  the  Redcoat  to  say 
that  this  is  good,  that  we  may  go  quick- 
ly, and  the  evil  be  at  an  end." 

Carney  conveyed  this  to  Jerry.  It 
was  perhaps  the  better  way,  he  advised, 
for  the  breaking  up  of  the  hunt,  during 
which  they  laid  in  a  stock  of  meat  for 
the  winter,  and  skins  and  furs,  would 
be  a  distinct  hardship. 

"You  can  take  the  prisoners  in.  Ser- 
geant," Carney  said,  "and  I'll  stay  with 
Standing  Bear  till  they're  up  in  the 
mountains  away  from  the  lumberjacks." 

"They  must  destroy  any  whisky  they 
have,"  Jerry  declared. 

This  the  Chief  agreed  to  do. 

In  half  an  hour  the  tepees  were  all 
down,  packed  on  the  poled  travois, 
blankets  and  bundles  were  strapped  to 
the  backs  of  the  dogs,  and  in  a  strug- 
gling line  the  Stonies  were  heading  for 
the  hills. 

Toward  the  east  the  two  Frenchmen, 
linked  together,  plodded  sullenly  over 
the  trail,  and  behind  them  rode  Ser- 
geant Jerry  and  his  half-breed  scout. 


The  White  Eagle  at  Niagara  Camp 

Continued  from  Page  25 


IT  must  be  said  frankly  that  the  good 
•*  people  of  Niagara  had  misgivings 
when  they  learned  that  an  army  of 
Poles  was  to  be  mobilized  in  their  midst. 
They  had  heard  of  affrays  in  the 
streets,  of  shooting,  of  blood-lettings  at 
midnight,  of  many  terrible  things 
amongst  foreigners.  Perhaps  such 
might  come  to  pass  in  their  peaceful 
f  awn.  But  such  did  not.  There  was  not 
in  the  entire  history  of  the  camp  a  case 
of  real  fighting  or  violence.  At  the 
termination  of  the  Polish  occupation  the 
local  newspaper  could  say,  with  the 
whole-hearted  approval  of  the  towns- 
people, that  in  the  history  of  Niagara 
there  had  never  been  a  more  orderly 
camp,  or  a  more  courteous  or  well-con- 
ducted body  of  men. 

There  were  many  good  people  who  in 
the  early  days  of  the  camp  manifested 
(Treat  concern  at  the  massing  of  great 
numbers  of  so-called  alien  enemies  on 
Canadian  soil.  Were  we  not  bringing 
in  thousands  of  German  and  Austrian 
citizens  under  a  thin  Polish  disguise? 
No!  Once  a  P«!e,  always  a  Pole.  The 
men  who  chanced  to  be  born  in  that 
part  of  Poland  that  was  filched  by  Ger- 
many or  by  Austria  could  never  be  Ger- 
mans or  Austrians;  they  are  always 
and  forever  Poles.  Besides,  most  of  the 
recruits  came  from  the  territory  of  a 
fallen  ally.  Approximately  sixty-two 
per  cent,  were  born  in  Russian  Poland, 
thirty-two  per  cent,  in  Austrian  Poland, 
and  but  three  per  cent,  in  German  Po- 
land. T..:  practical  absence  of  suspect- 
ed disi-  'by  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  of 
the  22,400  recruits  received,  only  five 
were  discharged  as  undesirable. 


One  does  not  need  to  write  of  Polish 
patriotism.  There  is  not  in  all  history 
a  more  stirring  example  of  devotion  to 
an  ideal  than  that  of  the  people  of  Po- 
land who  have  kept  the  national  soul 
alive  and  glowing  for  a  hundred  and 
twenty-three  years  without  the  support 
of  a  bodily  existence.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  men  gave  up  good  jobs  in  their 
adopted  country,  and  for  less  than  half 
the  daily  pay  that  they  might  have  re- 
ceived in  the  United  States  army,  with 
no  separation  allowance  for  their  fam- 
ilies and  no  guaranteed  pension,  pledg- 
ed themselves  to  fight  on  foreign  fields 
for  a  country  that  existed  only  in  the 
mind  and  heart. 

'1'^HE  test  of  service  on  the  French 
-■■  front  has  shown  the  Polish  army  to 
possess  the  fighting  spirit  that  lent  lus- 
tre to  the  names  of  Kosciuszko,  Dom- 
hrowski  and  Jozef  Poniatowski.  For 
several  months  the  first  division  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  army  of  General 
Gouraud  in  the  sector  immediately  east 
of  Rheims,  and  the  list  of  decorations 
awarded  members  of  this  force  for  dis- 
tinguished service  is  a  warranty  that 
much  may  be  expected  of  it  when  it 
reaches  its  longed-for  objective. 

The  impression  of  those  who  witness- 
ed the  event  of  the  Polish  occupation 
will  inevitably  be  dimmed  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time,  but  there  is  at  least  one 
lasting  phvsical  memento.  Beneath  a 
crnss  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  at  Niagtira.  there  rest  twenty-five 
young  men,  who,  as  wrote  the  good 
Father  Rydiewski  in  the  inscription, 
"Gave   their  lives   for   Poland." 


Of  Interest  To  You 

Who  Want  A 

Greenhouse 

If  ERE  is  a  snug  little  house  for  a  snug 
'■  *■  little  price.  Don't  think,  however, 
that,  because  the  price  is  what  it  is.  the 
house  is  not  our  best  type. 

From  start  to  finish  it  is  made  with  our 
standard  materials,  in  the  best  possible  way. 

Our  price  covers  everything  complete,  with 
work  room,  heating  system,  benches  and 
ventilating  apparatus. 

The  greenhouse  is  18  feet  wide  and  25  long. 

Send  for  further  particulars  and  price. 


Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conseroatories 


TORONTO 
Royml  B«iik  Building 


Factory: 
ST.  CATHARINES.  ONTARIO.  CANADA 


MONTREAL 
TramportatioD  Buildiaf 


Real  Economy  in  the  Office 

Tlie   "Midget"    is  out'   of   tlw   "Acme    Line"  StnplinB  Machine*. 

is  strong  aiid  (iurabU'— a  real  worker.  .Iii»t  what  j"ou  nt-cd  for 
all  kimls  of  HtapliiiK  and  binding  of  local  dficiiincntj*.  policy 
voiichci-s,  pliins,  foMf-rs,  olc,  Vmnl  to  advnntAfCc  by  inanufuc- 
tiin-rs  and  iiiii»<>rt'r«  for  priw  tickt»tiiiii.  samiiUw,  etc.  TlUd 
machine  will  iirwt  a  mihstantial  »*vlnK  in  miy  modom  office. 
To'    one. 

Dc«criptive  Cataloirar  "A"  shows  the  "MidK**" 
and  other  Acme  Slaplinff  MarhlnM.  You  may 
find  here  Just  what  you  have  been  looking  for 
Writ*   for   one   to-day. 


Ernest  J.  Scott  &  Co.,  59  St.  Peter  Street,  Montreal,  Can. 

The  Acme  Staple  Co.,  Limited,  Camden,  N.J.,  U.S.A. 

Process  Typewriter  Supply  Co.,  Limited,  London,  Eng. 


CANADA'S    LEADING    HOTEL 


700  Roomi 
450  with  bath 


"mt  Wixium" 


Dominion  Square 


Montreal 


European  plan 
eiclDiWfly 


(.                     riiiiii    in    the   hciirt   of   the   nhoppinif  and    the«liir>  ..ii,v. 

w                    1.     Ratc'8  from  %'Z  upwards  per  day.     One  block  tr>  m  Pacific 

(  \\                  Station,  and   five   minutes   from   Grand   Trunk   (Bn;  '    .'itation. 
Ueadquarlera  for  Motor  Tourists. 

Further  particulars  and   information  on   application. 

.lOHN    DAVIDSON,  Manufcer. 
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Travel  at  the  Lowest 

Cost  per  Mile 


FEW  car-owners  nowadays  are  tempted 
by  low   prices    for  tires.     They  have 
learned  the  fallacy  of  judging  by  first  costs. 

Most  miles  per  dollar  is  the  return  you 
get  from  Firestone  Gray  Sidewall  Tires. 
It  means  they  are  cheaper  in  the  end, 
regardless  of  the  original  cost.  Their  buoy- 
ancy assures  comfort  from  first  to  last. 
Their  endurance  under  gruelling  wear 
lends  confidence  to  every  mile  on  the  road. 

The  fact  that  Firestone  prices  have  been 
reduced  while  the  mileage  adjustment  basis 
has  been  increased  is  only  an  additional 
reason  why  so  many  people  prefer  Fire- 
stones  to  all  others. 

For  sale  by  leading  dealers  throughout 
Canada. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Export  Department:    1871  Broadway,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Factory:  Akron,  Ohio,  y.S.A. 


Tires 
Most  Miles  per  Dollar 
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Really  a  Delightful  Confection 


J^AINTjY    Chiclets, 
tingling  with  delight- 
ful peppermint— a  con- 
fection delicious   and 

« 

beneficial. 

You'll  find  Chiclets  wel- 
come everywhere. 
Why?  The  dainty  size 
and  shape;?the  delightful 
candy-coating    of    pep- 


permint; the  wholesome 
goodness  of  the  gum  in- 
side. 

Chiclets  are  sold  every- 
where— ten  for  5c. — and 
in  the  25  cents  Week- 
End  Box,  which  is  the 
right  packet  to  take 
home  to  the  family. 

MADE   IN   CANADA 


—an  Adams  product y  particularly  prepared 

Canadian'Chewing  Gum  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver 


^ 
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"How  soft  and  warm,  Mother  !*' 

Clvdella  flannel 


(beg'd) 


is  a  fabric  that  will  appeal  to  the  woman 
who  makes  clothing  for  herself  and  the 
family. 

"Clydella'*  is  a  soft  flannel  of  fine  texture  that 
will  not  shrink  in  washing.  The  company  guar- 
antees this.  Made  by  the  manufacturers  of 
"Viyella." 

*'Clydella"  has  a  multitude  of  uses.  For 
women's  blouses,  underclothes,  waists,  pajamas, 
nightgowns  and  children's  wear.  Also  smartly 
fashioned  into  men's  shirts  by  custom  shirt  manu- 
facturers. 

'*Cly delta'*  is  imported  from  England  for  those 
who  want  a  superior  dependable  fabric  of  beautiful 
appearance  and  that  will  give  long  service. 

**Clydella**  keeps  the  skin  dry  by  readily  ab- 
sorbing and  radiating  moisture.  You,  of  course, 
realize  how  desirable  this  is. 

"Clydella**  is  now  being  stocked  by  leading 
dealers.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
"Cly delta**  write  us  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
The  genuine  material  has  a  detachable  selvage  label 
every  few  yards. 

WILLIAM  HOLLINS  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 

(OF  LONDON,  ENGUND) 

28  Wellington  Street  West,    TORONTO,  Canada 


45  East  17th  Street 


New  York  City 


Where  Women  Have 
No  Names 

Formerlij,   Women  Had  No  Moral 

Existence  in  Korea — Noiu  They 

Go  to  School  Until  Thirty 


'TpHE  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Frodsham, 
writing  in  the  "Fjrtnightly"  on 
Korean  life,  and  Japanese  colonizing 
influence  there,  forecasts  a  bright  fu- 
ture for  "The  Land  of  Morning  Calm" 
under  Nipponese  stimulus.  In  vivid 
contrast  with  the  present,  he  recalls 
that  it  is  not  so  long  since  women  in 
Korea  were  exceedingly  down-trodden 
and  ignored.     He  writes: 

The  French  missionaries,  who  knew 
most  of  the  social  life  of  old  Cho-sen, 
constantly  maintained  that  according 
to  Korean  philosophy  a  woman  had  no 
moral  existence.  She  was  an  instru- 
ment of  work  or  a  bauble  of  pleasure, 
but  never  a  comrade,  still  less  an  equal. 
She  had  not  even  a  name.  In  child- 
hood she  had  a  surname  by  which  she 
was  known  in  her  own  family.  To  all 
other  she  was  'the  sister'  of  such  a 
one,  or  'the  daughter'  of  so-and-so. 
After  marriage  she  became  entirely 
nameless.  Her  own  parents  spoke  of 
her  by  the  district  into  which  she  was 
married,  her  parents-in-law  by  the  vil- 
lage from  which  she  came.  When  she 
bore  male  children  she  became  'the 
mother'  of  her  son.  If  she  was  luck- 
less enough  to  be  haled  before  the 
magistrate,  in  order  to  save  time  and 
trouble,  she  received  a  court  name 
under  which  she  was  tried  and  acquit- 
ted or  condemned.  Could  anything  be 
more  illuminative  of  the  great  gulf 
between  East  and  West  than  this  state- 
ment, which  must  be  accepted  as  ac- 
curate? None  the  less,  women  have 
many  ways  of  making  their  authority 
felt  besides  through  the  franchise. 
Bishop  Corfe  used  to  maintain  to  me 
stiutly  that  many  a  Korean  male  who 
lorded  it  in  the  open  streets  was  com- 
pelled to  sink  his  crest  at  home.  The 
grim  faces  of  the  old  ladies  and  their 
sturdy  frames — united  to  what  I  had 
heard  of  the  murdered  Empress' 
methods  with  her  political  opponents 
— made  me  inclined  to  accept  this  wit- 
ness without  reserve.  Besides,  was  it 
not  a  Far  Western  observer  of  human 
nature  who  said  that  the  sauciest  man 
in  the  world  was  the  henpecked  hus- 
band away  from  home  ? 

Very  early  in  the  day  Japanese  ef- 
forts at  reform  began  to  benefit  Kor- 
ean women.  In  annulling  the  traditional 
custom  of  the  men  being  clad  only  in 
white  robes,  the  women  were  delivered 
from  a  life  of  continuous  laundry  work. 
In  stopping  the  picturesque  custom  of 
the  woman's  hour  in  Seoul — when  at 
the  clanging  of  the  great  bell  the  ladies 
walked  abroad  and  the  men,  under  pen- 
alty of  being  smacked  with  paddies, 
stayed  at  home — a  blow  was  struck  at 
the  mischievous  conventions  which  hid 
beneath  a  cloak  of  protection  a  deep 
contempt  of  women.  To  the  Japanese 
also  women  must  credit  the  repeal  of 
the  unjust  law  that  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren of  a  criminal  must  share  his  fate. 
The  honor  of  beginning  the  work  of 
education  must  be  given  to  the  Chris- 
tian missionaries.  When  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Peter,  an  Anglican  community, 
first  began  their  work,  not  only  wa? 
no  woman  allowed  to  be  seen  in  public, 
but  only  a  few  of  the  highest  rank 
were  considered  capable  of  learning 
letters.  Under  Japanese  rule  education 
for  women  is  far  more  than  playing  at 
school,  and  what  will  English  educa- 
tionists think  of  a  system  which  in- 
cludes the  extension  of  women's  edu- 
cation to  the  age  of  thirty?  And  yet 
this  is  literally  the  case.  What  will 
happen  to  the  products  of  this  system 
when  they  leave  school  simply  staggers 
the  imagination  of  those  who  have  seen 
the  Korean  houses  and  have  wondered 
at  the  strange  conventionalities  of 
Korean  life.  One  thing  is  certain.  Old 
Korea,  if  it  has  not  already  vanished, 
is  fast  fading  away. 


PURE  AND  DELICIOUS 
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ID 


is  a  most  satisfactory 
beverage.     Fine  flavor  and 

aroma  and  it  is  healthful. 
Well  made  cocoa  contains 

nothing   that  is   harmful  and 

much  that  is  beneficial. 
It  is  practically  all  nutrition. 

Choice  Recipe  book  jrte. 

Walter  Baker^  Go.  Limited 

Established  1780 

Dorchester.Mass.    Montreal,Can. 

Canada  Food  Board  Licence  11-690 
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Thousands  of  Mothers,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  have  borne 
testimony  to  the  value  of  thin 
Infants'  food;  the  standard  ia 
England  for  90  years. 

It  is  the  oldest,  best,  and  still 
the  cheapest.  It  has  always  ob- 
'tained  the  highest  award  when 
tested  in  competition  with,  other 
Infants'    Poiods. 

It  obtained  the  QOLD  MEDAIi 
in  London  in  19O0  and  3900;  in 
Liverpool  in  1914,  and  in  Paris, 

At  the  CHn.DREN'S  WEL- 
FARE EXHIBITION  in  London  in 
1914.  it  was  awarded  the  GOLD 
MEDAL  for  THE  HEALTHIEST 
rOOD   FOE  BABIES. 

On  9th  Dec,  191."),  Mrs.  Wolsten- 
holme,  of  277  Lappin  Avenue,  To- 
ronto, writes:  "I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  Ncave's  Food  has  d'ono 
wonders  for  our  little  boy.  We 
tried  many  others,  but  none  did  so 
well." 

Neave's  Food  is  Bold  in  1-lb. 
tins  bv  all  druggists, 

FREE  TO  MOTHBBS— Write 
for  free  tin  of  Neave's  Food  and 
copy  of  our  book,  "Hints  Abont 
Baby,"    to    the    Canadian   Agent, 

EDWIN  UTLEY 

382  E  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto. 
Mfr...  J.  R.  NEAVE  &  CO.,  Eng. 
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Canada's  First  Woman  Alderman 

By  Mrs.  W.  J.  GALE 

The  city  of  Calgary  has  the  first  woman  alderman  in  the  Dominion, 
the  first  woman  acting  mayor  in  the  Empire.  At  our  special  request, 
Mrs.  Gale  tells  her  own  story.    It's  an  inspiration. 


T  HAVE  been  an  Alderman  of  this  City 
■^  for  the  past  eighteen  months,  and  at 
the  time  of  writing  I  am  also  Acting 
Mayor. 

I  am  an  Englishwoman,  born  in  Wor- 
cestershire, and  was  educated  at  the 
Proprietary  School  for  Girls,  Dudley. 
I  married,  in  1901,  William  John  Gale, 
civil  engineer,  and  came  with  him  to 
Calgary  direct  from  England,  in  1912, 
bringing  my  two  sons.  I  was  then  a 
very  conservative  woman,  was  not  par- 
ticularly interested  in  woman's  suf- 
frage, but  the  wrong  conditions  prevail- 
ing here  forced  me  to  take  action. 

I  was  struck  with  what  to  me  ap- 
peared the  absurdly  high  price  of  land 
in  what  seemed  to  me  the  small  town  of 
Calgary.  We  arrived  at  the  height  of 
the  boom,  there  were  no  houses  to  be 
rented  and  we  had  to  buy  a  house  to  get 
a  roof  over  our  heads.  I  looked  with 
suspicion  on  the  fever,  the  gambling 
spirit,  of  the  real  estate  dealers.  I 
looked  around  for  industries,  mills, 
something  stable  behind  the  city  and 
could  find  very  few.  I  could  not  under- 
stand the  poor  quality  and  the  fearfully 
high  price  of  vegetables— with  millions 
of  acres  of  unsurveyed  land  in  the  Pro- 
vince we  poor  emigrants  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  quarter  for  two  or  three 
mouldy  carrots,  a  quarter  for  a  miser- 
able, frost-bitten  cabbage,  which  would 
be  only  fed  to  cows  in  the  Old  Country. 
Then  I  watched  a  friend  of  mine  grow 
English  vegetables,  white  turnips,  etc., 
on  her  husband's  ranch,  and  looked  on 
while  she  vainly  visited  all  the  stores 
in  Calgary  to  find  a  purchaser,  but  all 
the  merchants  had  contracts  with 
Briti.sh  Columbia  growers  which  they 
could  not  break  to  encourage  the  set- 
tlers of  their  own  Province.  This 
short-sightedness  surprised  me  greatly 
— also  the  want  of  control  of  the  real 
e.state  boom  exhibited  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  city;  so  that  when  the  first 
Consumers'  League  was  organized  here 
you  can  readily  understand  that  I  took 
the  work  of  establishing  a  Municipal 
Market  where  small  producers  could 
find  purchasers  for  their  products. 

A  fighting  spirit,  which  was  engender- 
ed absolutely,  by  the  necessities  of  this 
undertaking  remains  with  me  to  this 
day,  and  gives  me  courage  to  dare  to 
oppose  a  full  Council  of  men  when  oc- 
casion  arises. 

In  getting  legislation  for  the  market 
I  was  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  Province  must  depend  for 
its  development  on  its  agriculture.  So 
I  used  to  meet  the  members  of  our  City 
Board  of  Health  to  get  regulations 
eliminated  from  the  Health  Act  to  en- 
courage the  small  producers,  and  meet 
the  Aldermen  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee to  get  by-laws  made  and  amend- 
ed. On  several  of  these  occasions, 
when  pleading  with  reactionary  busi- 
ness men,  I  remarked:  "Why  do  we  not 
elect  women  with  vision?  We  could  get 
there  so  much  quicker."  But  I  never 
imagined  in  those  days  that  we  ever 
should  dream  of  doing  such  an  auda- 
cious thing.  Together  with  the  Con- 
sumers'   League    work    I    worked    as    a 


member  of  the  Board  of  the  Vacant 
Lots  Garden  Club  trying  to  dispel  the 
prevailing  wrong  impression,  that  Al- 
berta could  not  grow  vegetables  to 
equal  her  sister  Province,  British  Co- 
lumbia. That  absurd  fallacy  now  is 
finally  dispelled,  and  I  look  back  with 
feelings  of  great  pleasure  to  a  potato 
lunch,  which  the  Consumers'  League 
had  as  an  inauguration  to  a  Potato  Ex- 
hibition at  the  City  Market,  and  to 
which  we  invited  Senator  Lougheed, 
Dr.  Rutherford,  the  Mayor  and  Com- 
missioners and  members  of  the  City 
Council.  I  also  look  back  with  pleasure 
to  a  flower  sale  inaugurated  in  Septem- 
ber, 1917.     The  flowers  were  grown  on 


Mr«.    Gale,    a    woman    with    a    far-sfeing    mind, 
practical    executlTe    ability    and    Kracious    person- 
ality— the    kind    of    woman     we    need    in    public 
aflFaira. 


the  vacant  lots,  were  auctioned  by  R. 
B.  Bennett,  E.sq.,  and  netted  almost 
J800.00  for  the  Patriotic  Fund  of  the 
Province,  proving  also  the  artistic  value 
of  the  vacant  lot. 

^JANY  were  the  tales  of  misery  and 
unhappiness  told  me  by  Old  Country 
women,  when  I  came  out,  of  the  hard- 
ships endured  on  lonely  homesteads; 
and  the  injustice  and  criminal  short- 
sightedness on  the  part  of  the  various 
Governments  rankles  in  me  still.  Old 
Country  women,  in  many  cases  delicate- 
ly nurtured,  had  been  induced  to  move 
and  settle  with  no  doctor  for  thirty 
miles,  in  some  cases  more — no  provision 
whatever,  for  the  coming  of  the  first 
baby.  Compare  that  with  the  Govern- 
ment's care  for  the  raising  of  stock, 
the  providing  of  the  Veterinary  Sur- 
geon free  of  cost  to  the  farmer  to  at- 
tend at  the  delivery  of  the  foal,  regard- 
less of  the  distance  from  town.  I  heard 
of  the  death  of  many  mothers  for  want 
of  a  doctor  or  the  lack  of  skill  of  the 


attending  doctor.     Can  anyone  wonder 
that  I  am  an  ardent  suflTragette  to-day? 

I  took  to  my  next  work  as  Secretary 
of  the  Free  Public  Hospitals  League, 
with  an  enthusiasm  and  a  sympathetic 
knowledge  engendered  by  what  seemed 
to  me  such  wrong  conditions.  I  worked 
for  Hospitals  as  free  as  the  Public 
School  System  and  preached  that  the 
health  of  the  community  should  be  the 
first  duty  of  the  State.  To-day,  Alberta 
leads  in  progressive  health  legislation. 

My  next  activity  was  the  organizing 
of  the  first  and  only  Women's  Ratepay- 
ers' Association  in  the  Dominion.  At 
this  time  I  was  president  of  St.  Mark's 
Guild.  I  am  an  Anglican,  and  I  found 
that  I  could  deal  with  more  progressive 
matters  in  my  Ratepayers'  Association 
than  in  the  Church  Guild.  For  in- 
stance, I  could  call  a  meeting  to  hear  the 
candidates  for  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment as  a  president  of  Ratepayers' 
Association,  but  hardly  as  president  of 
a  Church  Guild.  I  could  take  a  much 
more  active  interest  in  elections.  /  be- 
long to  no  Party  and  feel  that  women 
should  be  independent  of  all  Party  ties 
and  Party  Politics.  We  should  be  free 
lances,  steering  our  course  by  the  right- 
eousness and  justice  of  the  questions 
before  us.  We  should  be  perfectly  dis- 
interested, and  we  could  then  be  of  un- 
told benefit  in  raising  the  tone  of  public 
service,  which  is  generally  conceded  to 
be  badly  in  need  of  such  elevation.  And 
here  I  want  to  urge,  to  plead,  with 
women  who  have  the  leisure  and  quali- 
fications, to  offer  them.selves  for  elec- 
tion on  all  the  governing  bodies  through- 
out the  Dominion.  I  was  very  pleased 
to  see  that  Frederic  Wright,  the  Editor 
of  the  Canadian  Municipal  Journal, 
points  out  the  great  opportunities  that 
await  women  in  municipal  offices.  He 
wrote,  "In  the  many  schemes  for  re- 
construction that  have  been  and  are 
being  discussed,  very  little  has  been 
aaid  about  the  women,  only  so  far  as 
they  may,  or  may  not,  be  helpful  to 
schemes  in  which  men  are  the  guiding 
spirits.  The  war,  however,  has  brought 
out  the  fact  that  in  executive  and  or- 
ganizing ability,  women  have  proved 
themselves  the  equal  of  men,  so  that 
when  the  question  is  asked:  "Arp 
women  fitted  to  do  their  full  part  during 
the  reconstruction  period,'  there  can  be 
only  an  answer  in  the  affirmative.  One 
could  say  that  our  women  folk  must 
take  a  prominent  and  definite  part  in 
the  social  welfare  of  Canada  to-day, 
if  their  children  are  to  become  citizens 
of  no  mean  country." 

^^ND  it  is  in  municipal  work  that  the 
women  who  have  done  such  splendid 
war  work  can  show  what  the  country 
can  do  in  peace  work.  To  me,  municipal 
work  has  always  meant,  not  just  levy- 
ing and  collecting  taxes,  policing  the 
streets,  constructing  »ewl'r.^ — but  to 
give  service — to  fulfil  my  duty  to  my 
neighbor.s.  to  discharge  my  share  of  res- 
ponsibility towards  the  social  welfare 
of  the  citizens,  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity,  the   full   protection,  and   safe- 


Perfect  Foot  Comfort 

for  Growing  Boys 

and  Girls 

See  that  your  children 
wear  these  shoes  regu- 
larly. They  are  made  to 
protect  the  growing  feet 
of  children  3  to  14  years 
of  age. 


They  keep  the  foot  bones 
straight.  They  protect 
tender  muscles  —  prevent 
fallen  arches,  weak  ankles, 
enlarged  Joints  and  other 
serious  foot  ills. 


SHOES 

.^re  broad-toed.  They  give  per- 
fect freedom  to  all  five  toes. 
There  are  no  nails  to  bruise  the 
foot.  The  stitching  is  placed 
so  it  cannot  touch  the  foot. 

The  sole  yields  to  the  foot- 
muscles  and  it  is  extremely 
durable.  The  heel  is  low  and 
wide. 


The  dealer  who  aelU  Chama 
•hor<i  tor -growint  children  i» 
a  Kood  man  to  know.  Write 
ti>-day  for  the  nam*  of  the 
nearent  rfi-aler  and  for  other 
Information  revardinir  the 
Derfc«t  ahoe. 
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Her  *^ouih 
Is  Growing  Old 

STILL  young — but  her  mouth  is  growing  old.  The  pretty 
hps  are  losing  their  youthful  contour.  They  are  taking  on 
the  look  of  withered  age. 

"Pyorrhea,"  says  her  dentist.  A  long  neglected  case.  The 
gums  are  shrunken  and  receding — the  teeth  loosening,  and 
decaying  fast. 

Pyorrhea  is  a  preventable  disease.  Take  proper  care  of 
your  gums  and  teeth  and  you  will  not  have  it. 

Forhan's  for  the  Gums  will  prevent  Pyorrhea — or  check 
its  progress,  if  used  in  time  and  used  consistently.  Ordinary 
tooth  pastes  and  powders  cannot  do  this. 

If  you  have  tender,  bleeding  gums  (the  first  symptom  of 
Pyorrhea)  start  to  use  Forhan's  immediately.  Then  watch 
that  bleeding  stop,  and  the  tenderness  disappear. 

But  better  stilt,  don't  wait  for  symptoms.  End  the  trouble 
before  it  begins.  Keep  Pyorrhea,  its  disfigurements  and  train 
of  dangerous  ills  away  by  using  Forhan's  for  the  Gums.  It 
makes  the  gums  firm  and  healthy — the  teeth  white  and  clean. 

How  to  Use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and  year  out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold 
water,  place  a  half  inch  of  the  refreshing,  healing  paste  on  it,  then 
brush  your  teeth  up  and  down.  Use  a  rolling  motion  to  clean  the 
crevices.  Brush  the  grinding  and  back  surfaces  of  the  teeth.  Massage 
your  gums  with  your  Forhan-coated  brush — gently  at  first  until  the 
gums  harden,  then  more  vigorously.  If  the  gums  are  very  tender, 
massage  with  the  finger  instead  of  the  brush.  If  gum-shrinkage  has 
already  set  in,  use  Forhan's  according  to  directions  and  consult  a 
dentist  immediately  for  special  treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  Canada  and  United  States.    At  all  druggists. 

Forhan's,  Ltd,,  307  St.  James  St.,  Montreal 
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FOR  THE  GUMS 

Checks  Pyorrhea 


guarding  of  the  public 
morals.  The  welfare  of 
my  neighbors'  sons  and 
daughters  is  part  of  my 
duty;  to  see  justice 
dealt  to  everyone,  the 
erring  ones  as  well  as 
the  others,  and  encour- 
agement given  to  the 
making  of  good  citizens 
of  these  erring  ones, 
and  a  woman  can  do  so 
much  if  she  only  will, 
to  see  that  the  school 
system  does  its  full 
share  in  making  and 
moulding  Canadians 
that  we  shall  be  proud 
of. 

When  I  come  to  the 
closing  years  of  my  life 
1  want  to  feel  that  I 
have  helped  to  establish 
in  this  nation  a  stand- 
ard of  public  service 
which  will  go  down 
through  the  ages  as 
equalling  or  surpassing 
the  traditions  of  the 
older  countries.  This 
is  work  for  woman  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  there 
is  great  need  of  it. 

I  maintain  that  no  man  or  woman 
should  stand  for  election  who  has  not 
some  knowledge  of  the  Labor  situation 
of  Canada.  For  two  years  I  was  trea- 
surer of  Calgary  Forum,  attending 
Sunday  after  Sunday  to  listen  to  the 
many  speakers  and  so  developed  great 
sympathy  with  an(}  understanding  of 
the  so-called  labor  movement  in  dealing 
with  our  civic  employees,  wage  sche- 
dules, and  working  conditions,  I  gained 
understanding  and  sympathy,  which  I 
maintain  should  be  the  part  and  parcel 
of  the  make-up  of  every  person  on  every 
governing  body,  if  we  are  to  come 
through  this  present  crisis  in  the  labor 
movement  without  more  bloodshed  and 
misery  and  injustice. 

The  Free  Hospital  movement  here 
and  the  opposition  placed  in  the  way  of 
it  by  the  conservative  members  of  the 
Medical  Association,  taught  me  a  great 
deal.  I  regard  in  much  the  same  way 
the  opposing  forces  in  the  labor  move- 
ment, independent  women  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  help  forward  the  obtain- 
ing of  justice  and  a  square  deal  to  labor. 
We  women  in  our  Women's  Council  are 
already  pledged  to  protect  women  in  in- 
dustry, to  prevent  child  labor,  to  obtain 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  irrespective  of 
sex.  We  can  accomplish  work  along 
these  lines  so  much  more  speedily  by  be- 
ing on  the  legislative  bodies  of  our 
country  and  if,  in  this  long  ramble 
which  I  have  written  at  the  request  of 
the  Editor,  I  have  been  able  to  convince 
women  of  the  need  and  the  desirability 
of  women  preparing  themselves  to 
shoulder  their  full  responsibilities  side 
by  side  with  the  men,  I  shall  have  ac- 
complished my  object. 

JvJOW  I  come  to  my  work  as  an  Alder- 
man. The  work  I  found  arduous  at 
first  and  it  necessitated  as  many  as 
four  days  a  week  continuously.  There 
was  much  to  learn  and  understand,  but 
I  love  the  work.  Now  problems  arise 
each  week  on  which  one  concentrates, 
keeping  up  a  never  failing  interest. 

I  have,  in  all  the  eighteen  months, 
missed  only  one  regular  Council  meet- 
ing and  that  was  last  summer  when  I 
was  away  with  my  family  on  our  yearly 
vacation.  During  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  we  had  twenty-six  regular 
and  special  meetings  of  the  Council 
and  I  have  attended  about  thirty  Com- 
mittee meetings  in  addition.  I  have 
served  on  the  Special  Hospital  Com- 
mittee, the  regular  Reception  Commit- 
tee and  the  Fair  Price  Enquiry  Com- 
mittee. We  have  held  long  examina- 
tions inquiring  into  the  price  of  boots 
and  shoes,  clothing,  and  meat,  and  have 
requested  a  full  public  examination  in- 
to the  price  of  meat  before  a  Judge  and 
two  Commissioners,  one  representing 
the  particular  article  under  enquiry  and 
one  representing  labor  or  the  consumer. 
I  am  the  only  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Market,  which  work 
has  demanded  a  great  deal  of  time.  I 
am  strongly  in  favor  of  municipaliza- 
tion of  the  retailing  and  wholesaling  of 
all  food  commodities. 


"^ 


Mrs.    Gale's  sons 


We  carry  on  a  com- 
mission business,  sell- 
ing produce  consigned 
to  the  market  from  all 
parts  of  the  Province, 
but  there  is  room  for  a 
much  greater  develop- 
ment of  business,  and 
until  we  have  more 
women  in  the  Council, 
I  do  not  expect  that 
much  more  will  be  done 
along  that  line. 

My  duties  as  Acting 
Mayor  consist  of  taking 
the  place  of  the  Mayor 
if  he  should  be  ill  or 
away  from  the  city.  I 
have  a  full  sense  of  the 
responsibility  of  an  Al- 
derman and  have  con- 
scientiously tried  to  do 
my  duty  to  all  the  citi- 
zens— to  all  classes.  If 
I  am  in  doubt,  I  always 
decide  on  what  I  con- 
sider is  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest 
number.  So  far  all  my 
work  has  been  honor- 
ary. 

Calgary  does  not  pay 
any  salary  or  grant  any  remuneration 
to  its  Aldermen. 


Who  Killed  the 
Children? 

By  Dr.   HELEN   MacMURCHY 

THIRTY  lives,  mostly  children's  lives, 
were  lost  in  Toronto  through  auto- 
mobile accidents,  from  January  1st  to 
August  8th,  1919,  according  to  one  of 
Toronto  evening  papers  of  August  9, 
1919. 

Thirty  homes  desolate — thirty  graves 
opened — thirty  Canadian  careers  un- 
timely closed — the  hopes  of  Canada  for 
thirty  of  her  citizens — in  that  one  Can- 
adian city — buried  in   these  graves. 

Motors  we  must  have.  They  are  a 
necessity  in  modern  life.  This  is  not  an 
attack  upon  motors.  But  who  killed  the 
children? 

Of  these  thirty  Canadians  twenty- 
four  were  children  under  thirteen. 

Twenty-four   Children    Killed    By 

Automobiles  in  Toronto  This 

Year 

From  August  to  December,  1919,  at 
that  rate,  there  will  probably  be  sixteen 
more  children  killed.  Forty  children 
killed  by  motors  in  Toronto  in  one  year ! 

"It  would  appear  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  children  were  themselves 
to  blame,  as  only  in  a  few  instances  have 
the  police  found  sufficient  evidence  to 
lay  a  charge  against  the  motorists  and 
it  is  rare  for  these  charges  to  be  upheld 
in  court. 

It  is  estimated  that  nearly  a  hundred 
youngsters  have  been  more  or  less  in- 
jured by  automobiles,  as  rarely  a  day 
passes  but  what  a  child  is  run  down  by 
a  car.  In  many  cases  the  child  is  with 
his  or  her  parents  when  the  accident  oc- 
curs. In  quite  a  few  instances,  the  vic- 
tim has  suddenly  broken  away  fram  the 
mother  and  tried  to  cross  the  road,  only 
to  run  directly  in  front  of  a  car. 

Playing  on  streets  much  frequented 
by  traffic  is  also  responsible  for  a  large 
number  of  these  accidents,  while  steal- 
ing a  ride  on  vehicles  has  caused  numer- 
ous accidents.  Police  officials  say  that 
the  only  way  to  prevent  these  unfor- 
tunate occurrences  is  to  educate  the  chil- 
dren, impress  upon  them  the  dangers 
they  incur  on  city  streets  unless  they 
exercise  caution." — Press  Report. 

Another   Picture 

There  is  another  picture  in  the 
Book  of  the  Prophet  Zachariah,  "And 
the  streets  of  the  city  shall  be  full  of 
boys  and  girls  playing  in  the  streets 
thereof." 

We  are  almost  educated  up  to  the 
point  where  the  rails  of  the  Street  Rail- 
way Track  spell  "Danger."  We  do  not 
linger  over  the  two  steps,  or  three  steps 
at  most,  which  carry  us  over  these  rails. 
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Granit<?ware 

Aluminum 

Tinware 


Should  Ik-  in  tvery  horne.  Costs  only 
'jc  each  mend.  Sanitiiry  and  HatiA- 
factory.  At  grocers,  or  hardware 
«tore«,  or  I.kt  packago  postpaid. 
VOI--PEKK  Mfy.  Co..  P.O.  Box  2024. 
Montreal,   ("an. 
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No  one  disregards  the  gong  on  which 
'  the  motorman  stamps  his  foot.  To  the 
double  ring  of  the  conductor's  bell  our 
ears  are  well  attuned.  But  it  would  seem 
that  our  education  is  not  complete.  We 
must  teach  ourselves  and  our  children 
j  that  the  only  safe  place  for  us  is  the 
I  foot-passenger's  portion  of  the  highway 
— the  sidewalk.  Crossing  a  thorough- 
fare in  safety  from  one  such  sidewalk 
to  another  is  something  of  a  feat.  There 
are  few  days  when,  if  we  are  honest, 
we  should  not  say  to  ourselves,  "I  was 
not  quite  careful  enough."  "I  should 
have  been  more  careful."  "I  must  be 
more  careful." 

Teaching   the   Children 

For  those  in  charge  of  children — and 
this  means  you — there  is  something 
more  to  remember,  and  something  more 
to  learn.  It  would  be  well  for  our 
friends  the  Psychologists  and  Psychia- 
trists and  Intelligence  Testers  to  see  if 
they  could  not  make  one  more  Revision 
of  the  Binet-Simon  Tests  and  inform  us 
as  to  the  Mental  Age  of  the  child  who 
can  be  safely  trusted  to  cross  a  city 
street  alone.  All  these  twenty-four 
children  that  Toronto  mourns  were  un- 
der thirteen  years  of  age.  It  is  an  im- 
perative duty  for  those  in  charge  of 
children  to  teach  them  the  tremendous 
danger  of  the  open  roadway.  When  you 
walk  with  them  on  the  street,  they 
should  be  placed  on  that  side  of  you 
which  is  farthest  from  the  roadway, 
and  from  their  earliest  years,  with  the 
same  care  and  assiduity  that  we  teach 
them  not  to  touch  dangerous  or  hurt- 
ful things,  we  should  teach  them  not  to 
stray  on  to  the  roadway  but  to  keep 
their  feet  on  the  sidewalk. 

There  are  children  on  the  streets  to- 
day who  make  a  play  of  daring  motor- 
ists, as  it  were.  Everyone  knows  how 
ill-behaved  children  will  dart  out  in 
front  of  a  motor — pretend  to  be  fright- 
ened— and  laugh  at  the  inconvenience 
and  alarm  they  cause  to  the  motorists, 
thinking  it  a  great  joke.  How  would 
it  do  to  give  this  child,  thus  escaping 
uninjured,  a  free  ride  to  its  home  in  the 
motor,  get  the  name  and  address  of  the 
parents  and  give  this  information  to  the 
Juvenile  Court  or  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  so  that  the  parents  might  be 
summoned  for  the  neglect  of  their  chil- 
dren? If  this  is  not  neglect,  what  is? 
It  is  contributory  negligence  which  niay 
cause  the  death  of  the  child.  Some  of 
these  twenty-four  children  lost  their 
ives  through  the  neglect  of  their 
parents. 

Any  city  or  town  might  pass  a  by-law 
in  regard  to  the  parents  of  children  who 
thus  mis-conduct  themselves.  By-laws 
have  been  passed  before  now  for  which 
there  was  less  need  than  there  is  for 
this  one.  And  when  this  by-law  is  being 
considered,  perhaps  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  prohibit  "stealing  rides"  and 
riding  on  a  bicycle  with  one  hand  on  the 
mudguard  of  a  motor  or  on  the  hand 
rail  of  a  street  car.  Lives  are  lost  just 
in  these  ways. 

What    We    Can    Do 

Mary's  mother  is  sick  in  bed,  and  ten- 
year-old  Mary  had  to  go  to  the  grocer's 
to  get  some  milk  for  her  mother  and 
baby.  The  milkman  forgot  to  call  and 
there  is  no  or.t  but  Mary  to  go  for  the 
milk.  When  she  "stands  on  the  road- 
way or  on  the  pavement  gray,"  with 
palpitating  heart,  trying  to  cross  care- 
fully, do  you  have  a  care  for  her  and 
go  and  cross  beside  her,  so  as  to  shield 
her  from  harm?  All  day  you  will 
feel  better  for  such  a  little  good  deed 
"in  the  deep  heart's  core." 

Could  we  not  have  a  few  back  streets 
in  Toronto  closed  to  motors  for  certain 
hours  so  that  the  children  could  play 
there  ?  More  playgrounds  would  be  bet- 
ter still. 

If  you  are  driving  your  motor,  and 
see  curly-headed  flve-yoar-old  John 
playing  joyously  on  the  pavement  be- 
fore his  father's  door,  with  his  back  to 
the  rogd,  running  hither  and  thither 
with  .shouts  of  glee,  please  remember 
that  little  John's  joy  in  play  has  ren- 
dered him  deaf  and  blind  to  all  else. 
He  doe.s  not  know  yet  what  danger  is.  ; 
Do  you  protect  him?    You  are  the  only   i 


Travel  with  a  GABLE -END  TRUNK 

Clothes  packed  in  it  will  arrive  without  Creases  or  Wrinkles 

The  worries  of  packing,  unpacking  or  calling  a  tailor  when 
your  destination  is  reached  are  eliminated. 
All  compartments  in  Gable-End  Wardrobe  Trunks  are  made 
under  proper  measurements.  Everything  that  is  needed  upon 
a  trip  has  been  considered  and  a  place  made  for  it.  The  most 
inexperienced  can  pack  a  Gable- 
End  Trunk  in  fifteen  minutes. 
Let  us  send  you  our  illustrated 
booklet  with  complete  informa- 
tion —  a  card  will  bring  it. 
These  trunks  made  subject  to 
railway  specifications.  Sold  by 
all   good   dealers. 


Sole  Manufacturefi  In  Canada  of  Wllfs  Patent  Gable- End  Trunk* 

338  Notre  Dame  Street  West,  Montreal 

Brarches:    Wjnnipes.  85  Princess  St.;    Quebec.  52  Crown  St. 

Manufacturers  of  Quality  Harness,  Trunks.  Bags.  etc. 


Look  Young ! !      A  Fresh,  Lovely  Skin 

A  woman's  attractivness  lies  in  her  complexion.  Skin  defects 
of  all  non-infectious  kinds  are  successfully  treated  by  our 
methods,  proved  by  twenty-five  years'  experience.  If  you  can- 
not call  at  the  Institute  for  consultation  or  treatment,  write  us 
and  we  will  send  you  the  proper  preparations,  witih  full  instruc- 
tions for  use  at  home.  Consultation  FREE.  Communications 
confidential. 

Princess    Complexion    Purifier    .tl.50 

Princecs  Skin    Food    .■....',,,■....  ."r  1.50 

Princess   Face   Powder,   all   shades    ....".;> 50 

Princess    Hair    Rejuvenator     1.50 

Princess  Cinderella  Cold  Cream   50 

Send   for   Free   Sample   of   this   delightful 
♦  Cold    Cream. 

Consultation   Free.       Booklet  "D"  Sent  on   Request. 

THE  HISCOTT   INSTITUTE,  LIMITED 

Established    1892. 
59F   COLLEGE   STREET.  TORONTO 


Turned 
Out 


Turned 
In 


Returned  Men! 

This  is  NEW.     Invented 
While  Yoa  Were  Overseas 

Clever,  isn't  it? 

No  one  thought  it  possible  to  design  a  cuff 
that  would  fold  as  neat  and  flat  when  turned  in  as 
when  turned  out. 

But  it  has  been  done. 

Now  when  the  cuff  of  your  W.  G.  &  R.  shirt 
gets  soiled,  you  turn  the  other  side  of  the  Double 
Wear  Cuff.  This  enables  a  man  to  wear  his  shirt 
twice  as  long  before  sending  it  to  the  laundry.  It 
cuts  your  laundry  bills  on  shirts  clean  in  two. 

It  adds  months  to  the  life  of  your  shirt,  because 
everyone  knows  that  laundering  a  shirt  is  harder  on 
it  than  wearing  it. 

And  remember: — 

These  shirts  cost  no  more  than  good  shirts 
should. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  new 


Shirts  with 

DOUBLE  WEAR  CUFFS 

Trade  Mark  Patented  1918 

"the  cuff  that  doubles  the  life  of  the  shirt" 
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PROTECTED 


^VHERE    THE 
WEAR  COMES 


ORDINARY  silver-plated 
spoons  and  forks  soon 
show  signs  of  wear  at 
the  back  of  the  handle  and 
bowl,  and,  in  lesser  degree,  at 
the  tip  of  the  bowl. 

But  in  the  HOLMES  &  EDWARDS 
"Silver  Inlaid"  and  "Super 
Plate"  Flatware  all  th  ee  wear 
points  receive  extra  protection. 

In  the  "Silver  Inlaid"  line  the 
wear  points  on  back  of  handle 
and  bowl  have  a  piece  of  Sterl- 
ing Silver  welded  right  in,  while 
the  tip  of  the  bowl  is  Super  plated. 
In  the  "Super  Plate"  line,  which 
is  somewhat  lower  in  price,  all 
three  wear  points  receive  a 
heavy  extra  coating  of  pure  silver. 

When  buying  new  silver  plated  flatware 
ask  your  jeweler  for  HOLME  J  &  EDWARDS 
Silver  Inlaid  or  Super  Plate  and  you  will 
get  maximum  durability  at  minimum  price. 

Srt  of  Sir  Teaspoons: — 

Silver  Inlaid,  $4.35;   Super  Plate,  $3.25 

Other  Pieces  in  Proportion 

2>fanufactured  exclusiz'ely  in  Canada  by 

The  Standard  Silver  Company 
oi  ToTontOi  Limited 


mw  tmrt 


one  who  can.  Cut  off  your  gasoline — it 
i.s  only  for  three  seconds.  Throttle  her 
down  just  for  three  seconds  till  you  are 
.eafely  past.  Your  wheels  are  only  five 
feet  from  his  precious  little  curly  head. 
If  he,  in  the  rigor  of  the  game,  runs 
backwards  only  five  feet,  and  trips  ever 
so  little,  then  that  little  golden  head! 
O  Horrors!  God  forbid  your  good 
motor  should  ever  be  dabbled  in  blood. 
You  can  prevent  it!  Listen.  Learn 
to  regard  the  first  sight  of  a  child  on 
a  street  as  a  Danger  Signal.  Train 
yourself  automatically  to  cut  off  speed 
when  you  see  that  Danger  Signal.  Then 
you  will  never  put  yourself  in  the  awful 
position   of   one   who   sees   that  in   an- 


other in.stJ.nt  he  is  going  to  kill  a  child 
and  is  unable  to  stop  himself  from  caus- 
ing that  tragedy!  Always  give  your- 
self a  chance.  You  won't  really  lose 
any  time.  To  kill  anybody  is  to  lose  a 
lifetime!  Look  for  a  clear  road.  No 
dashing  past  a  motor  on  your  right  and 
risking  some  child's  jumping  out  from 
it.s  shelter  right  under  your  wheels. 
Give  yourself  a  chance.  You  will  make 
up  time  in  the  rest  of  your  life.  You 
will  often  get  a  clear  road. 

Who  killed  the  children?  Not  You! 
Do  your  bit  in  taking  charge  of  all 
Canada's  children,  and  the  mark  of 
blood  will  never  brand  your  wheels  nor 
grieve   your   heart. 


Fitting  Boys  for  Service 

Sane  Military  Training  for  Public    Schools 
By  Dr.   WOODS   HUTCHINSON 


'T'HE  terrible  events  of  the  last  four 
-*-  years  have  driven  into  our  minds 
with  a  logic  as  inescapable  as  brutal, 
that,  however  confident  we  may  be  of 
peace  for  the  future,  it  is  no  longer 
safe  to  continue  without  preparing  to 
defend  ourselves  against  the  dangers 
that  undeniably  may  threaten  us  as  a 
nation. 

Profoundly  as  we  may  regret  and 
even  bitterly  as  we  may  loathe  the 
necessity,  it  has  plainly  become  the 
part  of  common  prudence  to  include  in 
the  training  of  our  boys  some  small 
measure,  at  least,  of  such  information 
and  acquirement  as  will  fit  them  for  the 
defence  of  their  country  should  the 
need  arise,  even  though  we  fervently 
hope  that  it  never  will.  The  most  phil- 
osophic course  appears  to  be  to  admit 
the  necessity  and  to  see  how  much  we 
can  save  from  the  wreck.  That  is  to 
say,  how  much  war  training  can  be 
given  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  be 
of  value  in  peace  and  industry  if  war 
should  ever  come.  Looked  at  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  problem  becomes  a 
more  cheerful  one.  Indeed,  we  have 
some  ground  for  hoping  that,  especially 
under  the  radically  changed  conditions 
of  modern  warfare,  we  may  be  able  to 
introduce  into  the  curricula  of  our 
schools  many  subjects  and  branches 
which  will  balance  some  of  its  defects 
and  be  of  fundamental  and  lasting 
value  to  the  rising  generation. 

One  obvious  and  indisputable  advan- 
j  tage  of  the  inclusion  of  military     sub- 
jects and  training  in  our  school  curri- 
!  cula  would  be   the     correction     of  the 
dreadful  tendency  toward  "indoorness" 
and  desk-  and  book- work  of  our  present 
system.     To  keep  children  in  a  state  of 
muscular       suspended    animation      and 
mental     catalepsy  is  termed  discipline, 
and  the  preservation  of  an  appearance 
of  order  is  rated  as  one  of  the  highest 
and   most      important      functions   of   a 
teacher.      To   this   desk-paralysis   tend- 
ency, military  training  would  furnish  a 
valuable  antidote.     It  has  its  discipline, 
but  it  is  active  instead  of  passive — har- 
mony in  doing  something  instead  of  un- 
animity   in    doing   nothing,    an    outdoor 
instead  of  an  indoor  drill.     If  military 
training  were  to  take  the  form,  say,  of 
half     an     hour's     marching,     counter- 
marching,  group   skirmishing:   half   an 
hour's   shelter-making,     trenching,   and 
"digging  in";  and  half  an  hour  of  group   ' 
calisthenics,   either   outdoors   or   in   the 
gymnasium,  so  as  to  take  the  youngsters 
out  of  the  deadly      schoolroom   for   an 
hour  and  a  half  out  of  the  sacred  five 
or  six,  it  would  be  a  benefit  in  every 
way.     It  would  give  them  no  more  ex- 
ercise than  they  need  to  keep  them  in 
health,  it  would  quicken     and  sharpen 
their  minds   so     markedly     that     they 
would  do  even   more  book-work   in  the 
school-day  than   they     did   before,   and 
thus,  instead  of  time  lost,  it  would  be 
time  gained.     Perfectly     good  military 
drill   and      training  could   be   given   in 
marches,   hikes,    plays,    scouting;    forti- 
fication-building and  attacking,  scaling 
and   besieging     games,     which      would 
neither  overstrain  nor  make  undue  de- 
mands upon  the  immature  muscles  arid 
minds  of  young  boys,  nor  be  anything 


more  than  vigorous,  wholesome,  enjoy- 
able exercises  in  the  open  air,  physi- 
cally beneficial  from  every  point  of 
view. 

A  NOTHER  part  of  the  training  for 
■'^^modern  warfare  which  would  have  a 
valuable  corrective  effect  upon  our 
house-bound  system  of  education  is  the 
field  and  camp  side  of  it.  Much  as  it 
has  changed  in  some  respects,  war  upon 
one  side  is  still  emphatically  woodcraft, 
hunting,  and  scouting.  The  modern 
soldier  must  know  how  to  estimate  and 
make  a  mental  map,  a  naked-eye  sur- 
vey of  his  country,  so  as  to  find  his  way 
about  in  it  and  take  advantage  of  its 
natural  features  for  attack  or  defence. 
He  must  know  the  capacities  and  diffi- 
culties and  advantages  of  different 
kinds  of  country.  He  must  know  just 
where  the  bad  spots  in  a  particular 
sweep  of  country  will  come;  just  where 
an  enemy  could  lie  in  wait;  just  where 
a  valley  could  be  crossed  readily,  or 
would  be  almost  impassable,  and  what 
kind  of  going  would  probably  be  found 
under  each  particular  type  of  timber. 
This  means  that  he  must  come  to  know 
the  open  country  for  miles  all  about  his 
home  town  and  as  much  farther  off  as 
is  necessary  to  give  every  different  var- 
iety of  lie  possible. 

This  can  be  acquired  only  by  con- 
stant and  habitual  tramping  and  hiking 
and  exploring  in  all  sorts  of  weather, 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  at  every  hour 
of  the  day  and  night.  And  if  a  day  or 
even  a  day  and  a  half  each  week  of  the 
regular  school  routine  were  to  be  de- 
voted to  scouting  and  camping  and 
sham-battle  explorations  of  this  de- 
scription, it  would  be  time  well  spent. 
As  a  practical  basis  for  the  study  of 
geography,  agriculture,  pioneer  history, 
zoology,  botany — indeed,  of  nearly 
everything  that  goes  into  school-book's 
— these  exploring  and  scouting  excur- 
sions and  surveys  would  be  invaluable. 

Another  point  at  which  intelligent 
modern  military  training  would  greatly 
.strengthen  and  enrich  the  present  cur- 
ricula is  on  the  side  of  hygiene,  physi- 
ology, and  sanitation.  The  modern 
army,  when  in  camp,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  schools  of  health  in  the  world. 
Every  man  who  enters  it  must  not  only 
be  physically  fit,  but  must  know  how 
to  keep  himself  so,  how  to  balance  his 
diet,  what  dangers  to  avoid  in  his 
drinking-water,  how  to  protect  himself 
from  the  weather,  how  to  steer  clear  of 
risks  of  infection.  It  is  no  longer  suffi- 
cient for  the  army  doctor  and  commis- 
sariat officer  to  be  informed  upon  these 
subjects.  They  lay  down  the  rules 
and  provide  the  raw  material,  so  to 
speak,  but  the  real  work  of  health  pro- 
tection is  done  by  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  by  the  squads  detailed  for  ser- 
vice under  them,  and  by  the  soldier  in 
the  ranks. 

'TpHE  deadliest  enemies  of  armies  in 
J-  the  field  are  not  bullets,  but  bugs; 
not  battle-wounds,  but  camp-diseases — 
typhoid,  pneumonia,  dysentery,  rheuma- 
tism, cholera.  Granted  a  fair  amount 
of  courage  and     intelligence      (and  the 
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Why  Waste  Time 

and  energy — why  spend  all  your 
time  in  the  kitchen  when  you  can 
enlist  the  assistance  of  a  Knechtel 
Kitchen  Cabinet? 

It  saves  you  a  srreat  deal  of  time,  and 
prevents  weariness  through  eliminating 
unnecessary  steps. 


You  would  get  fully  informed  on  the 
usefulness,  utility  and  desirability  of  a 
Knechtel  Kitchen  Cabinet  by  wrRing 
for    our    Booklet    "A". 


Trade    Mark 


This  Cabinet  is 
recom^mended 
by     dealers     in 
hundreds        '^ '^  W    Al 
cities     and^   j^ 


m 


NCCHTEL 
ITCHEN 
lABINET 


towns. 


RcKistered 


The]Knechtel  Kitchen  Cabinet 
Co.,  Limited 

HANOVER   -   CANADA 


I ^,;^i:L}.  I    Ettrj'hody    enjoys    pickles    when 

IrreSlSltOlei    senal     with     Queen     Quality   - 
they're  so  different. 

QUEEN  QUALITY 
PICKLES 

are  made  from  the  very  choicest 
selected  stock,  prepared  with 
fine  flavored  vinegar  and  high 
grade   spices. 

Ask  your  grocer— he  has  "Queen 
Quality." 

If  you  like  saiioe  you'll  be  ex- 
ceptionally   fond    of    our 

UNIVERSAL  SAUCE 

Taylor  &  Pringle  Co.,  Limited 

Owen  Sound,  Ont. 
Manufacturers    of    Sauce*.    Pick- 
les.    CatMuitf.     Vinetrar,     eTc. 


Deaf? 


IJKAR  CLEARLY  and 
^  *-  distinctively  with  the 
aid  of  the  Smallest  Klecrri- 
cal  Mearinj?  Device  invented 

The  Little  Gem  Ear  Phone, 
awarded  the  Cojtf  Af€*/a/ (highest  award)  in  competi- 
tion with  the  world.  Call  for  dcmonitration  or 
write  for  booklet,  which  explaini  everything.  Tell 
your  deaf  friends! 

GEM  EAR  PHONE  CO.  OF  CANADA 

1402-3  'C    Royal  Bank  Bide      T    ,    r-.Ont. 


Write  the  Words  for  a  Song 

We  write   muiic   and  (uarantee  publisher's  acceptance. 
Submit  poems  on  patriotism,  lov»  or  any  tubiecl. 

CHESTER  MUSIC  CO. 

920  So.  Michigan  Avenue,     Room  304,  Chicago 


average  in  both  these  basic  qualities 
runs  pretty  much  the  same  in  all  na- 
tions) ,  the  man  who  can  take  care  of 
and  depend  on  his  health  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, so  as  to  be  fit  at  all  times 
and  capable  of  prolonged  endurance  in 
forced  marches,  long  sieges,  and  week-  j 
long  battles,  will  make  the  best  soldier. 
There  is  no  human  activity  which  so 
vividly  illustrates  and  enforces  the 
value  of  personal  hygiene,  preventive 
medicine,  and  community  sanitation  as 
does  modern  war.  When  a  half-civil- 
ized, or  tropical,  or  even  easy- 
going average  civilized  town  is 
taken  over  and  occupied  by  a 
modern  army,  it  gets  such  a  cleaning 
up,  sanitation,  model  health  service,  and 
suppression  of  nuisances  generally  as 
it  never  had  before. 

The  military  motive  for  the  care  of 
the  health  and  community  hygiene  is  of 
particular  value  in  getting  boys  inter- 
ested in  these  subjects.  They  are  apt 
to  think,  with  perhaps  some  shade  of 
excuse,  that  to  be  4)articular  about  one's 
health  and  the  tidiness  of  one's  sur- 
roundings is  unmanly  and  old-maidish, 
if  not  a  trifle  cowardly.  But  when  it 
comes  to  keep  themselves,  their  com- 
pany and  regiment  and  camp  fit  and 
ready  to  defend  their  country,  then  they 
will  fairly  turn  themselves  inside  out  in 
their  efforts  for  spotlessness  and  whole- 
someness. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  comes 
the  enormous  and  dominant,  or  at  least 
overwhelmingly  preponderating  part 
played  by  mechanics  and  engineering  in 
modern  warfare.  While  a  soldier  must 
be  taught  to  march  and  to  shoot  and  to 
take  care  of  himself  in  the  open,  man 
for  man,  the  heaviest,  the  most  import- 
ant, most  deciding  part  in  modern  cam- 
paigning is  coming  to  be  played  by  the 
intelligent  skilled  mechanic,  the  scien- 
tific  craftsman. 

ALMOST  everything  that  we  do  to 
train  our  children  for  modern  in- 
dustrial life  trains  them  also  for  mo- 
dern war,  with  its  field  telephones  and 
telegraphs,  its  helio  signal-stations,  ils 
wireless  plants,  its  aeroplanes,  its  un- 
derground galleries  and  mines  with 
their  scores  of  miles  of  electric  lighting 
and  communications,  its  huge  cannon, 
which  look  like  a  combination  of  a  ma- 
chine shop  and  an  observatory  on 
wheels,  its  troop  trains,  its  ammunition 
trains,  its  hospital  trains,  its  bath 
trains,  its  thousands  of  motors  in  every 
conceivable  form — motor  ambulances, 
fleets  of  motor  lorries  for  the  swift 
transportation  of  reserve  battalions  to 
the  weak  spot  in  the  line  of  battle,  auto- 
trucks, motor-driven  kitchens  on  wheels. 
The  man  behind  the  gun  is  no  longer  a 
picturesque  hero  in  a  gaudy  uniform, 
with  a  flashing  sword  or  shinng  gun — 
pven  the  firing-line  has  got  down  to 
khaki  now — but  i  hard-working,  pro- 
snV.  rnaster  mechanic  in  blue  overalls 
with  grease-marks  on  them. 

Wo  s-'nd  nnr  O01S  out  n^t  to  fieht 
muzzle  to  muzzle,  or  struggle  breast  to 
breast  with  the  bayonet  and  the  butt. 
but  to  be  chewed  un  bv  machinen'  and 
crushed  by  pile-drivers  and  trip-ham- 
mers. The  pile-drivers  and  trip-ham- 
mers don't  kill  anv  larger  percentage  of 
them  than  the  bullets  and  the  bayonets 
and  the  swords  and  the  pikes  did.  but 
it  makes  the  naked  horribleness  of  the 
th'ng  called  war  a  little  more  sicken- 
ingly  obvious. 

I^ut  war  for  ns  is  fortunately  not 
an  immediate  nrobability.  Glorious 
as  it  is  to  die  for  one's  country, 
comparatively  few  people  will  ever 
enjoy  that  privilege.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  even  greater  to  live  for  one's 
country,  and  that  is  possible  for  every 
citizen,  although  we  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten— or  almost  so — that  the  latter  is 
almost  as  patriotic  as  the  former.  So 
while  some  such  system  of  military 
training  as  has  been  sketched  would 
provide  very  valuable  instruction  for 
embryonic  soldiers  in  the  event  of  war, 
its  greatest  value,  to  which  the  military 
aspect  is  but  incidental,  would  consist 
of  turning  out  to  face  the  battle  of  life 
more  efficient  men  and  more  useful  citi- 
zens. 


In  the  interests  of  the  family 
health  and  for- true  economy, 
"Can  all  the  Fruit  and  Vege- 
tables you  can;"  and  to  get 
the  best  results  in  so  doing 
have  a  copy  of  this  useful 
book  before  you.  In  addition 
to  these  features  the   book 


For  Better 
Preserves 

We  have  published  a  little 
book  that  is  not  only  inter- 
esting, but  helpful.  It  con- 
tains, besides  a  complete 
Section  of  "Hints  for  Can- 
ners,"  a  large  number  of 
exceptionally  good  recipes 
which  will  be  appreciated  by 
housewives  during  the  pre- 
serving season. 

contains  an  explanation  of 
the  Perfect  Seal  Jar  and 
other  jars  made  by  us.  Glass 
jars  are  the  only  correct  con- 
tainers for  canned  goods,  and 
those  made  bv  the  DOMIN- 
ION GLASS  COMPANY  are 
the  highest  grade  obtainable. 


For  your  Free  Copy  of  this  book,  write  Dept.  M. 

DOMINION  GLASS  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Montreal 


HamcrEggs- 


Coldtli^m 


\ 


'  A    nam  in  the  house  is  worth  ten  in  the 
store,"  for    its    uses    are    manifold. 
With  it  3)00  can  prepare  tasty  meals  on 
short  notice. 

For  breakfast,  dinner  or  supper  serve 


BRAND   HAM 


The  Ham  Delicious. 

Its  flavor  mnkes  it  a  deli- 
cacy tnat  no  one  e'Oer  tires  of. 
Sold  Almoit  Everywherr. 
Canadian  Parking  Co.,  Limiled  r 

[SucccaMjrii  to 

Matthcwi-Blackwell,    Limited 
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Study 
this 
X-Ray 
Picture 


INCE  all  electric  irons  look  pretty  much  alike  in   their    outside 
appearance,  how  are  you   to  judge  which    will    really   give    you 
superior  service?     That  is  the  very  question  this  "X-Ray"  view  of 
the  Canadian  Beauty  Iron  enables  you  to  answer  to  your  entire 
satisfaction. 


Cubs  hours 
oub  of 
ironing 
Time 


Should  you  take  the  Canadian  Beauty 
Iron  apart  you  would  see  at  (B)  the  tip 
of  the  element.  The  tape-like  wire  l8 
the  source  of  heat.  It  is  wound  around 
mica  that  is  entirely  free  from  mineral 
veins.  This  clear  mica  costs  more,  but 
it  means  better  service.  The  winding  is 
graduated  to  provide  exactly  the  proper 
distribution  of  heat.  As  the  point  of 
the  ironing  surface  is  the  first  to  strike 
the  cold  damp  materials,  the  tip  of  the 
Canadian  Beauty  Iron  is  extra,  hot. 

The  element  lies  between  the  sole 
plate  and  a  carefully  made  pressure  plate 
which  you  see  outlined  in  the  picture. 
The  element  fits  with  such  nicety  of 
precision  that  no  dead  air  spaces  occur. 
Thus  the  heat  ia  conducted  from  the 
element  quickly  and  without  loss  to  the 
ironing  surface  of  the  sole  plate.  Danger 
of  burn-outs  is  minimized. 

You'll  be  grateful,  too,  for  that  heavily 
nickelled  sole  plate  with  the  mirror- 
smooth  ironing  surface  that  glides  over 
the    heaviest    linen    like    a  skate    over 


Look  at  the  attached  hackstand  at 
(D)  in  the  picture.  How  handy  not  to 
have  to  be  continually  lifting  the  heavy 


Iron  and  locating  the  old  fashioned 
Iron  rest  that  often  gets  hot  and  is 
always  in  the  way.  Just  tip  the  Cana- 
dian Beauty  iron  up  on  end  anywhere — • 
the  hackstand  is  convenient — and  it 
won't  topple  over. 

And  see  how  cord  troubles  are  mini- 
mized by  the  strong  wire  guard  (C) 
protecting  the  cord  from  breakage  as  it 
enters  the  plug. 

Note  the  cool  handle  (A).  The 
handle  strap  touches  the  iron  at  only  two 
small  points,  thus  preventing  heat  from 
reaching  the  handle.  It  is  shaped  to 
fit  your  hand  and  is  placed  in  precisely 
the  proper  position  for  correct  balance. 
Surprising  how  much  energy  and  nerve 
force  this  will  save  you. 

Ask  your  husband  what  he  thinks  of 
these  mechanical  details. 

Wouldn't  it  be  fine  not  to  have  to 
carry  the  old  fashioned  sis  pound  irons 
back  and  forth  to  a  hot  stove.  Get 
a  Canadian  Beauty  Iron.  Just  turn 
on  the  electric  current  and  stand  or 
sit  at  your  work  till  your  ironing  is 
done — and  it  is  finished  in  a  fraction  of 
the  time. 


The  New 


See  this  Canadian  Beauty  Iron  at  your  dealer's.      Write  us  direct  for  attractive  literature. 

Renfrew  Electric  Products  Limited,  Renfrew,  Ont. 

Makers  of  the  famous  Canadian  Beauty  Three-heat  Grill  and  Electric  Toaster 
Canadian  Distributors  of  Manning-Bowman  Quality  percolators,  chafing  dishes,  teapots 
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Electric  Iron 
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As  an  Investment 

Consider  these  new  "Office  Specialty  ' 
Counter  Height  Filing;  Sections  in  the  light  of  an  invest- 
ment that  pays  you  real  dividends  in  actual  money  saved. 

In  the  first  place  "Office  Specialty"  Count- 
er Height  Filing  Sections  serve  all  the  purposes  of 
high-grade  filing  cabinits.  And  in  addition  they  com- 
bine the  function  of  an  office  counter.  That's  where 
your  first  dividenc'  come;- in — you  save,  in  first  cost,  the 
price  of  a  counter. 

On    top   of   this   there's    your    dollar-and- 

cents  saving  represented  by  the  floor  space  conserved. 
And  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  rentals  this  saving  means 
quite  a  respectable  figure  on  your  bank  balance. 

COUNTER  HEIGHT  SECTIONS 

If  this  were  all  the  service  these  Counter 
Height  Piling  Sections  performed  you  would  even 
then  be  getting  double  vaLe  for  your  money. 

But  they  do  more. 

They   act   as    department    divisions   in    an 

office  when  stacked  together  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Any  record  in  his  department  is  available 
to  the  executive  in  half  the  time  it  would  take  the 
filing  clerk  to  walk  to  the  filing  room. 

So  besides  the  known  savings  they  effect  in 
space — and  consequently  money — they  enable  your 
clerks  to  get  papers  and  records  for  you  quickly — they 
save  your  time  and  the  time  and  energy  of  your  staff. 

Tell  your  stenographer  to   type   a   memo 

today  for  descriptive  folder  The  Conservation  of 
Space  in  Your  Office."      It's  free. 

THE  OFFICE  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO.,  LIMIIED 

Home  Office  and  Factories  NGVVMARKtT  Canada 

Export  Ofike  360  Droadway,  New  York  City. 

Filing  tiQuipment  Stores  at: 

Toronto  Montreal         Ottawa         Halifax  Hamilton         Winnipeg  keeiiia 

t-Mmonton  Cattiary  Vancotiver 
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LArifCf  illnati-atitiit  slu.wa  battery  of  Counter 
HeinUt  t-'tUnn  Sections  in  llieojtice  of  the  West- 
ern Assttrtim:e  LV».,  'I'oronto.  These  fiiinn  sec- 
tions itoUi  It  ittr^e  pro/yortumo/  the  t/ttmsuntts 
of  rectirtts  in  tiaily  use  by  this  Coniptiny.  Any 
cierti  in  the  itepartnient  can  tiet  tne  record  he 
wants  in  a  tew  minutes.  tHunre  wnul  tlie 
executives  and  employees  of  this  Cunitiuny 
save  m  ttnie  and  steps  every  year,  to  say 
itothinit  of  tne  saving  in  space. 
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"Why  didn't  you  use  the  DAYLO? 

Why  risk  valuable  property- --and  lives? 
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DAYLO  is  the  one  absolutely 
safe  light  far  more  conven- 
ient, better  in  every  way  wherever 
there  is  inflammable  material— out 
in  the  barn  dow^n  in  the  cellar- 
up  in  the  attic. 


Don't  risk  "I-told- you -so  "—avoid 
it  with  Daylo.  Cut  out  the  match- 
es, the  candle  and  the  lantern— 
and  the  grave  risk  of  fire  that  goes 
^vith  them. 


Look  Jot  ihe  Daylo 
" Safety  First"  medal 
design  in  the  dealer's 
window:  he  will  have 
the  right  Daylo  for  you. 


CANADIAN  NATIONAL  CARBON   CO. 

Limited 

Toronto  -:-  Ontario 


SAFETY 
FIRST 


Accept  no  substitute  for 
the  genuine  Eoeready 
Daylo  or  the  long-lived, 
brighter-burning  Tung- 
sten Battery. 
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A  N  A  D  I  A  N 

politics  are  in 

h  e     melting 


New  Parties,  New  Factions,  But  Old  Faces 


pot.  New  parties  are  being  born,  old  ones  are  re- 
modeling their  creeds  to  meet  new  and  changed  con- 
ditions. It  is  moving  day  all  round  and  the  common 
or  peanut  variety  of  politicians  is  holding  his  breath 
till  he  discovers  whether  the  coming  order  of  things 
has  a  place  for  him  and,  if  so,  at  how  much. 

Yes  it  is  a  muchly  muddled  mess  that  meets  your 
eye  no  matter  which  way  you  look.  Let  it  rest  for  a 
moment  on  the  Union  Goverriment  and  what  do  you 
find?  Of  course  Sir  Robert  Borden  is  stili  there 
and  still  working  industriously  at  his  old  job 
of  doing  nothing.  Time  was,  not  so  many 
months  ago  either,  when  there  were  hopes  that 
Sir  Robert  might  follov/  his  favorite  occupation 
in  another  if  not  higher  sphere.  You'll  remem- 
ber when  Sir  Thomas  White  was  cultivating 
popularity  with  the  common  herd  of  statesmen, 
when  with  a  handshake  like  unto  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  he  was  worming  his  wdy  into 
the  he^rt  of  Parliament,  and  the  while  the  mem- 
bers went  to  bed  softly  humming  "His  Bright 
Smile  Haunts  Me  Still"?  Well  in  those  sunny  spring 
days  Sir  Robert  really  could  see  his  household  furni- 
ture being  moved  from  the  Washington  of  the  North  to 
that  other  city  that  spends  much  time  trying  to  make 
amends  for  the  lies  the  man  it  was  named  after  could 
not  tell.  Yes,  Sir  Robert  dreamed  he  was  going  to 
be  British  Ambassador  to  Washington.  And  others 
believed  that  dream.  Even  as  astute  a  statesman  as 
Lord  Beaverbrook  whispered  to  friends  that  Sir 
Robert  was  on  his  way  and  that  another  would  soon 
hold  the  reins  at  Ottawa.  But  alas  and  likewise  alack, 
something  slipped.  Whether  it  was  that  training  as 
a  constitutional  lawyer  does  not  fit  a  man  for  a  diplo- 
matic career,  or  that  too  many  Englishmen  whose  in- 
comes had  been  eaten  up  by  war  taxes  had  to  be  sup- 
plied with  jobs;  or  that  somebody  in  England  had 
dined  with  Sir  Robert  and  discovered  that  solemnity 
and  stolidity,  even  when  surmounted  with  the  nicest 
hair  in  all  the  political  world,  does  not  everywhere 
pass  for  international  intelligence,  matters  not.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  Sir  Robert  did  not  go  to  Washing- 
ton, that  he  did  come  back  to  us  and  that  there  is  no 
immediate  prospect  of  a  change. 


The   Passing   of   Sir   Thomas 

OUT  it  has  also  been  noted  that  the  return  of  Sir 
Robert  Borden  marked  the  going  of  Sir  Thomas 
White  and  the  auest'on  that  most  frequently  bumps 
you  in  the  face  is,  why  did  Sir  Thomas  go?  Now  if 
you  are  on  talking  terms  with  Sir  Thomas  he  will 
put  his  arm  through  yours,  or  around  your  shoulder 
as  the  case  may  be,  and,  in  tones  that  are  friendly 
almost  to  the  point  of  being  patronizing,  he'll  tell  you 
all  about  it.  He'll  tell  you,  his  free  hand  passing 
gently  over  his  furrowed  brow  the  while,  of  how  he 
has  labored  to  the  great  profit  of  his  country  while  his 
private  fortunes  have  suffered.  He'll  tell  you  how  he 
has  yearned  for  rest,  how  the  doctor  has  advissd  him 
that  complete  relaxation  is  essential  to  longevity  and 
he'll  heave  a  great  sigh  as  he  turns  you  to  a  past 
covered  with  great  deeds  f;nd  a  carping  country's 
debts.  And  when  his  arm  drops  from  your  shoulder 
and  he  turns  sadly  away  you'll  be  thankful  that  titles 
were  not  abolished  till  one  de.iierving  man  got  his. 

And  almost  before  your  depression  wears  off  you'll 
wander  into  some  rude  man  of  the  hard-boiled  politi- 
cnl  variety  who  will  grunt: 

"Huh!  if  Borden  had  gone  to  Washington  I  guess 
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arily  secure  and  get 
a  check  for  the  last 
$2,500  of  his  modest 
stipend.  These  people  admit  that  there  were  a  lot  of 
patriots  who  served  for  $1.10  per  diem  during  the  late 
war.  But  the  war  is  over  and  patriotism  has  been  laid 
away  in  moth  balls  till  another  Hun  threatens  the 
liberty  of  the  world.     So  why  the  sacrifice? 

They  forget  that  a  man  may  have  other  ambitions 
besides  the  accumulation  of  dollars.  Also  that  a  man 
may  have  enough  of  the  latter  to  follow  his  own  in- 
clinations without  worrying  about  the  rent  or  the  hired 
girl's  wages.  Now  there  is  private  and  apparently 
authoritative  information  to  the  effect  that  Sir  Harry 
has  both  means  and  ambitions.  Moreover  his  friends 
maintain  that  he  has  ability.  Some  of  them  will  tell 
you  that,  if  the  pursuit  of  wealth  were  the  path  he 
cared  to  tread,  he  would  quit  the  public  service  entirely 
and  practise  law  and  that  he  could  make  twice  as 
much  that  way  as  he  could  doing  the  work  of  his  King 
and  country. 

Anyway  Sir  Harry  is  the  new  Finance  Minister. 
He's  the  pilot  who  is  steering  the  ship  of  state 
through  the  first  Victory  loan  without  the  fuel  of 
war  to  help  keep  the  steam  up.  It  is  a  pretty 
severe  test  and  should  furnish  some  kind  of  an 
answer  to  th.it  other  query:  "What  does  Drayton 
know  about  finance?" 

Personally  the  new  Minister  is  a  rather  good- 
looking  chap  who  wears  a  bland  smile  and  smokes 
a  pipe.  As  one  of  the  joint  authors  of  the  Dray- 
ton-Ackworth  report  on  the  railway  situation  he 
has  probably  become  immune  to  criticism.  On 
the  whole  he's  entitled  to  his  chance.  The  "politi- 
cal orphans"  will  doubtless  insist  on  Union  Gov- 
ernment staying  with  us  for  another  couple  of 
years  at  least  and  any  of  its  enemies  will  tell  you 
that  any  changes  in  its  personnel  cannot  hurt  it 
much. 


Sir  Robert  was 
lifchinif  tor  some 
Frenchmen  who 
would  accept  port- 
folios. 


Tom  White  would  still  be  carrying  both  the  cares  of 
ofl[ice  and  his  sunny  smile.  Tom  had  enough  of  being 
batman  to  a  leader  who  couldn't  even  look  as  intelli- 
gent as  he  does.  Anyway,  floating  domestic  loans  isn't 
as  easy  as  it  once  was.  And  it's  rather  fatiguing  bor- 
rowing money  for  other  fellows  to  spend.  Yes,  I 
guess  Tom  wants  a  rest — but  in  about  a  month  or  two 
he'll  realize  what  a  small  potato  a  cabinet  minister 
out  of  a  job  really  is.  Then  he'll  wish  he  had  taken  a 
holiday  instead  of  jumping  his  job." 

And  there  may  be  something  in  those  rude  re- 
marks. For  you  know  that  a  cabinet  minister  gets 
accustomed  to  his  daily  diet  of  flattery.  And  if  he 
happens  to  fancy  himself  a  bit  anyway  he  finds  it 
mighty  hard  to  get  along  without  that  diet. 

The  New  Pilot  of  Loans 

OUT  Sir  Thomas  has  gone  and  in  his  place  has  come 
*•'  another  Toronto  knight,  Sir  Harry  Draytoix.  The 
appointment  made  a  lot  of  people  gasp.  People  with 
ordinary  every-day  ideals  couldn't  understand  why 
any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  should  throw  up  a 
$12,500  a  year  job  as  Chairman  of  the  Railway  Com- 
mission to  serve  his  country  at  $9,500  per.  And  all 
the  more  so  that  he  has  to  gather  himself  a  seat  in 
Parliament  before  he  can  make  his  job  even  tempor- 
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lUT  another  man  who   fits   into    the    chain   of 
events   is  Hon.   F.   B.   Carvell,  the  man   who 
walked  the  floor  nights  l>eforc  he  could  tear  him- 
self from   his   leader   and   his   party  to  join   the 
Union     Government.       Yes,    "Fighting     Fearless 
!•  rank"  has  gone  to  his  reward.    That  reward  is  the 
chairmanship  Sir  Harry  Drayton  vacated.     Of  course 
the  salary  goes  with  the  chairmanship.    But  why  men- 
tion such  trifles  as  $12,500  per  except  perhaps  to  re- 
mark that  it  looks  like  a  lot  of  money  in  New  Bruns- 
wick? Anyway,  of  Mr.  Car\ell  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
if  his  coming  into  Union  ranks  didn't  help  much  his 
going  to  the  Railway  Commission  didn't  help  any.    He 
has  figured  in  Parliament  as  the  uncompromising  foe 
of  public  ownership,  with  pn'-ticular  reference  to  the 
Hydro  enterprise  and  Sir  Adam  Beck. 

The  Result  of  Angling  in  Quebec 

XJOW  you  may  think  as  you  will  of  Sir  Adam  and  his 
^^  work  hut  if  you  know  anything  about  Old  Ontario 
you  have  to  admit  that  they  are  a  strong  political 
influence  in  the  majority  of  the  constituencies  of  the 
banner  province.  Starting  with  this  you  have  to  turn 
to  consider  where  the  Union  Government  must  look 
for  support  if  it  holds  hopes  of  being  more  than  a  tem- 
porary outfit.  It  assuredly  can't  hope  for  much  from 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  which  weren't  at  all  unani- 
mous when  the  war  was  the  Union's  chief  excuse  for 
figuring  in  our  simple  life.  It  can't  look  for  it  in 
Quebec,  which  has  recently  reiterated  its  prejudice 
against  Sir  Robert,  Union  Government,  and  other 
things  more  or  less-  connected  with   conscription  by 
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electing  Hon.  W.  L.  Mack^enzie  King  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  Nor  is  this  the  only  evidence  that 
Quebec  is  still  as  anti-Union  as  ever.  Along  in  August 
you'll  remember  that  Sir  Robert  Borden  went  away 
on  a  brief  holiday — went  fishing,  the  newspapers  said. 
And  for  once  they  were  right.  Sir  Robert  was  here  and 
there  throughout  Quebec  fishing  for  some  Frenchmen 
who  would  accept  portfolios  and  help  make  his  Union 
Cabinet  more  representative  in  its  make-up.  On  his 
fishing  trip  he  visited  Three  Rivers,  where  the  merry 
and  hospitable  Hon.  Jacques  Bureau  holds  court.  Hon. 
Jacques,  as  in  duty  bound,  received  Sir  Robert  and  his 
party  and  showed  them  the  beauties  of  his  native  city. 
But  the  proletariat  refused  to  enthuse,  neither  did  they 
take  off  their  hats  .and  cheer.  Moreover,  there  was  a 
municipal  election  a  day  or  two  later  and,  when  the 
votes  were  counted,  it  was  found  that  every  last  one  of 
Hon.  Jacques'  candidates  had  been  literally  snowed 
under.  Now  the  merry  little  Frenchman  was  and  is 
popular  in  his  own  home  town.  But  the  people  just 
served  notice  on  him  that  he  must  keep  out  of  bad 
company. 

These  two  incidents  will  help  to  convince  you  that 
Sir  Robert  need  look  for  no  support  from  Quebec 
-for  his  Union  Government.  He  holds  but  three  of  the 
sixty-five  seats  at  present  and  he  will  be  lucky  if  he 
holds  what  he  has. 

Nor  does  the  West  look  like  fertile  soil  from  which 
to  reap  a  crop  of  Unionist  members.  From  the  Lakes  to 
the  Mountains  the  farmers  are  organized  and  in  open 
rebellion.  To  their  hatred  of  all  tariffs  has  been 
added  a  new  grievance.  The  Government  action  in 
regard  to  wheat  is  held  to  have  robbed  them  of  many 
iron  dollars.  So  they  won't  vote  Union.  Of  course 
British  Columbia,  unless  she  changes  her  rather  fickle 
mind  meantime,  will  contribute  a  dozen  or  so  good 
men  and  true  to  the  great  Union  cause.  But  the 
great  bulk  of  Unionist  support,  if  it  is  to  come  at  all', 
must  come  from  Ontario.  And  Ontario  has  just  been 
slapped  in  the  face  by  the  appointment  of  her  pet 
enemy  to  a  place  they  claim  he  can  use  to  their  utmost 
disadvantage.     Great  politics,   isn't  it? 

Fitting  Ministers  to  Their  Jobs 

HOWEVER,  these  are  the  changes  to  date  in  the 
Union  Cabinet,  some  of  their  causes  and  a  few  of 
their  effects.     But  hold  on,  there  is  another.       S.  F. 
Tolmie  of  Victoria,  B.C.,  has  moved  into  the 
vacant  chair  once  occupied  by  Crerar,  the 
Grain  Grower.     What  of  him?     Well  to  be 
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honest,  his  appoint- 
ment hasn't  a  world 
of  political  signifi- 
cance. He  is  one  of 
that  eminently  re- 
spectable family  of 
farmers  who  earn 
their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  the  hired 
man's  brow.  He's  a 
dweller  in  cities  and 
represents  Victoria 
in  Parliament,  but 
he  owns  broad  acres 
and  many  cattle  in 
the  outlying  parts  of 
the  sunny  slope 
province.  He  is  said 
to  be  a  good  stock- 
man and  even  some 
grain  growers  from 
the  Prairies  admit 
that  he  will  fill  his 
job  acceptably.  But 
doesn't  it  sometimes 
strike  you  as  funny  that  British  Columbia, 
which  gives  the  least  attention  to  agriculture 
of  any  of  the  provinces  worth  mentioning, 
should  of  recent  years  furnish  us  with  most 
of  our  Ministers  of  Agriculture?  Two  of  the 
ast  three  have  been  Hon.  Martin  Burrell 
and  Hon.  S.  F.  Toln.ie.  But  after  all  that  is 
very  much  in  keeping  with  a  parliamentary 
practice  that  gives  us  a  college  professor  for 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  the  representa- 
tive of  a  paint  factory  as  Minister  of  Marine.  And 
the  rule  that  the  Union  Government  observes  most 
rigidly  is  that  to  be  a  good  minister  a  man 
must  be  as  far  removed  as  possible  from 
the  affairs  that  most  affect  his  department. 
Other  rules  arc  that  he  must  be  fairly 
immune  to  public  sentiment  and  be  a  pure 
amateur  in  politics.  Not  all  these  rules 
have  been  observed  in  the  Tolmie  appoint- 
ment, but  most  of  them  are  still  intact. 
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veil's  successor  has  not  yet  been  appointed  but  Sir 
Douglas  Hazen  visits  the  capital  for  frequent  consul- 
tations and  appears  to  have  the  ^^cancy  at  his  dis- 
posal. Of  course  Stanley  Elkin,  Liberal  Unionist  of 
St.  John,  is  also  on  the  job.  But  he's  young  inexperi- 
enced and  might  find  his  foot  slipping  if  he  had  to 
be  re-elected  in  his  native  city. 

Unionism  Slipping  Torywards 

iN  the  whole  the  tendency  of  Union  Government  is 
distinctly  Torywards.  Its  chief  organ  recently 
carried  in  Ottawa  a  despatch  to  the  effect  that  during 
the  present  .session  a  caucus  would  decide  whether 
Unionists  would  continue  to  unite  or  slip  back  into  the 
lines  that  fought  so  merrily  before  the  war  cast  its  sha- 
dow o'er  the  portals  of  Parliament.  This  of  course 
was  looked  on  as  a  "feeler."  And  all  the  more  sx,  that 
a  caucus  last  session  had  decided  to  throw  the  old 
banners  in  the  ashbarrel,  anJ  live  and  dle^-under  the 
united  blessings  of  Borden,  Rowell  et  al.  It  was  felt 
in  fact  that  members  from  outlying  constituencies  had 
b«en  dropping  in  and  whispering  that  Unionism  was 
being  cursed  rather  than  blessed  all  the  way  from 
Halifax  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  ^       ,,,      „        „, 

StiU  further  concern  was  shown  when  Mr.  Rowell  s 
Toronto  organ  charged  that  the  Provincial  Premiers 
and  Press  who  had  returned  to  their  old  faith  at  the 
August  convention  had  left  the  Liberals  in  the  Union 
Cabinet  "high  and  dry,"  Coupled  to  this  was  a  report 
that  Mr.  Rowell  had  been  in  conference  with  Mr.  J.  t. 
Atkinson  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  editorial, 
looked  like  the  swan  song  of  Hon.  Wesley  and 
wise  ones  began  to  wonder  where  he  would  light  when 
the  ship  went  out  from  under  him  and  just  what  form 
Hon.  Jim  Calder's  life  raft  was  likely  to  take. 

However,  all  this  was  during  the  recess.     With  the 
lower  grades  of  statesmen    back    in    Ottawa,    things 
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That    Fifty-fifty 
Split    Again 

r>UT  another  point 

^  about  these  re- 
cent changes  in  the 
Cabinet  is  that 
whereas  Sir  Robert 
started  to  infuse 
more  Liberalism 
into  its  makeup,  to 
get  things  on  a  fifty- 
fifty  basis  in  fact, 
the  trend  of  the  tide 
appears  to  be  in  the 
opposite  direction. 
To  be  sure  Sir 
Thomas  White,  a 
Tory  of  rather  re- 
cent vintage,  has 
been  replaced  by  Sir 

Harry  Drayton  who  must  have  been  more  or  less  of  a 
Grit  when  he  was  appointed  crown  attorney  of  York 
County  by  the  Ross  Government.  But  was  he  a  Grit 
or  Tory  when  he  became  Corporation  Counsel  of  Tory 
Toronto?  And  if  he,  as  expected,  picks  North  Toronto 
as  his  easiest  route  to  Parliament  will  he  appeal  to 
the    constituency   that   gave    Sir    Geo.    Foster    15,000 

majority  as  a 
life-long  Liberal? 
Sizing  it  all  up 
Sir  Harry  ap- 
pears pretty  well 
astride  of  the 
fence  and  his 
coming  does  not 
do  much  towards 
establishing  that 
long  looked  for 
"fifty-fifty."  Mr. 
Tolmie,  too,  ap- 
pears to  be  in 
very  much  the 
same  boat.  Both 
parties  lay  claim 
to  his  allegiance. 
Chances  are  he 
too  could  fit  in  on 
either  side  that 
needed  a  little 
extra  weight. 
Hon.    F.    B.    Car- 
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look  more  hopeful.  One 
member  of  the  Govern- 
ment privately  express- 
ed    the     opinion     that 
nothing     on     earth      could 
bring    on    an    election    till 
1922     or     1923     and     that 
meantime      no       defections 
could  possibly  cut  the  Gov- 
ernment majority  below  the 
working     point.       He     was 
candid  enough  to  admit  that 
if  the  Unionists  went  to  the 
country  at  the  present  time  they  would  get  the  hide 
whaled  off  them. 

Anything  may  happen  in  three  or  four  years.  Mean- 
time members  who  have  little  or  no  hope  of  re-elec- 
tion, who  are  drawing  two"^  indemnities  this  year  and 
who  could  be  given  three  or  four  next  if  it  was  really 
necessary  are  not  hard  to  handle.  Still  the  caucuses 
01  the  party,  or  mixture,  or  union  or  whatever  it  is, 
are  being  watched  with  considerable  interest.  If  any- 
body really  wanted  an  election  he  might  at  any  moment 
drop  a  match  that  would  cause  an  explosion.  But 
nobody  does.  Even  the  young  Frenchmen,  cocky  as 
they  are  as  a  result  of  their  victory  over  Sir  Lomer 
Gouin  at  the  Grit  convention  and  trying  to  look  proud 
of  the  leader  they  elected,  are  not  anxious  to  go  to  the 
country.  They  know  that  elections  are  expensive  and 
a  bit  uncertain  and  freely  admit  that  it  might  be  well 
to  wait  for  another  session  or  two  before  making  a 
serious  assault  on  the  Government  works. 

A/fEANWHILE  Hon.  Bob  Rogers  has  not  been  idle. 
iVl  From  Winnipeg  his  cry  for  a  revival  of  the  old 
Conservative  party  has  gone  echoing  over  the  prairies. 
He  was  in  Ottawa,  too,  the  other  day  and  it  was  a  bit 
curious  to  notice  the  warmth  of  the  welcome  certain 
of  the  ministers  extended  to  him.  It  seemed  to  say: 
"You've  helped  us  in  other  days  and  who  knows  how 
soon  we  may  need  your  help  again."  For  it  is  said  of 
Hon.  Bob  that  he  is  a  wizard  when  it  comes  to  raising 
campaign  funds  and  placing  them  where  they  will  do 
the  most  good. 
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But  the  former  "minister  of  elections"  is  practical, 
if  anything,  and  he  evidently  does  not  intend  to  devote 
his  energies  to  bolstering  up  what  every  day  looks 
more  like  the  lost  cause  of  Unionism.  For  the  last 
year  he  has  been  flitting  hither  and  yon,  blowing  into 
a  flame  the  smoldering  sparks  of  Toryism.  Now  it  is 
said  the  organization  has  taken  definite  form  and  that 
before  the  frost  starts  dropping  the  beechnuts  from 
the  trees,  a  central  committee  of  Conservatives  will 
meet  to  draft  the  call  for  a  Conservative  convention. 

Four   Factions   at   Ottawa 

-pHAT  makes  the  factious  in  the  political  snarl 
*■  number  four  at  the  smallest.  There's  the  Union- 
ists under  Borden  and  Rowell,  hanging  on  and  hoping; 
the  Conservatives  gathering  their  forces  to  raise  the 
standard  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  the  cry  that  Can- 
ada must  be  protected  or  it  will  become  the  dumping 
ground  for  Yankee  surplus  stocks  shut  out  of  Europe 
by  the  decreasing  value  on  the  New  York  exchange  of 
the  pound  sterling  and  other  varieties  of  European 
currency;  the  Liberals  who  have  rallied  to  Hon.  Mac- 
kenzie King  and  a  free  trade  platform  that,  like  the 
new  leader,  will  be  decorative  rather  than  useful;  and 
the  farmers,  whose  chief  aim  in  life  is  to  get  the  high- 
est price  for  their  wheat  and  buy  everything  else  as 
cheaply  as  possible.  And  you  must  not  blame  the 
farmers  too  much  either.  They're  a  bit  selfish,  but  nst 
more  so  than  the  others.  Only  trouble  is  they're  new 
to  the  game  and  haven't  learned  that  the  way  to  get 
what  you  really  want  is  to  impress  on  the  country  that 
jou  are  laboring  for  the  general  welfare  of  Canada 
and  then  grab  off  what  ycu  want  in  the  general 
scramble. 

Now  with  an  election  three  years  away  you  would 
expect  the  public  to  be  asking:  "What  is  the  Govern- 
ment going  to  do?"  And  they're  not.  Instead  they're 
asking:  "What  will  the  country  do  to  the  Govern- 
ment?" 

A   Glance   at   the   Next   Parliament 

OUT  not  content  with  letting  the  future  look  after 
*-*  itself  political  seers  are  also  trying  to  figure  what 
tlie  next  Parliament  will  look  like.  So  we  may  as  well 
stand  off  to  one  side  and  take  a  look  at  that  too,  pro- 
viding Sir  Robert  Borden  still  lives  and  his  Unionist 
baby  is  able  to  sit  up  and  take  a  little  pap  when  the 
test  comes.  You'll  admit  that  he  won't  make  any 
inroads  in  Quebec.     You  will  also  hazard  a  prediction 


that  the  Maritimes  won't  lean  any  s.tronger  towards 
Unionism.  Consequently  Hon.  Mackenzie  King  should 
come  up  to  the  Ottawa  River  with  75  to  80  seats.  But 
west  of  that  he'll  dwindle  away  to  dribs  and  drabs  and 
will  probably  appear  at  the  barrier  with  about  ninety 


lie   will   put    his   arm   around   your  shoulder. 

odd  followers  all  told.  And  at  that  he'll  probably  have 
she  largest  and  most  compact  following  in  the  New 
House.  Hon.  J.  A.  Crerar  and  his  farmers  should 
sweep  the  West  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Mountains  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  ridings  in  Southern  Manitoba. 
They  will  also  cut  some  figure  in  Ontario  where,  ac- 
cording to  unbiassed  students,  they  will  carry  about 
twenty-five  seats.  There  are  235  seats  in  the  House. 
Giving  the  Liberals  90  seats  and  the  Farmers  60  seats 
there  would  be  left  85  seats  to  be  divided  among 
Unionists,  straight  Conservatives,  Labor  men  and  re- 
turned soldiers.     All  of  which  would  indicate  that  Sir 


Robert  Borden  is  justified  in  hanging  on  to  his  job  till 
he  can  at  least  find  places  of  honor  and  emolument 
for  Hon.  Rowell,  Calder,  Meighen — and  possibly  him- 
self. So  if  you  have  nothing  else  to  do,  you  can  just 
sit  pat  and  watch  him  do  it. 

Of  course,  however,  the  program  is  subject  to 
changes  without  previous  notice.  If  the  Conservatives 
get  together  and  happen  on  a  leader  who  is  a  leader 
there  may  be  an  entire  change  of  sceneryi.  Quebec  is 
protectionist  when  not  prejudiced.  It  hates  Borden,  but 
on  the  other  hand  its  love  for  Mackenzie  King  is  pure- 
ly academic.  Some  of  the  young  French  members  who 
worked  so  enthusiastically  for  him  and  cheered  so 
heartily  when  his  election  was  announced  are  even  now 
asking:  "What  sort  of  man  is  our  new  leader?" 
And  truth  to  tell,  he  does  not  appeal  very  strongly 
to  these  hero-worshipping  natives.  He  lacks  magnet- 
ism and,  as  one  of  the  visiting  English  journalists  sug- 
gested, he's  almost  as  dull  as  his  book.  So,  given  a 
Conservative  leader  with  ability  and  personality,  it 
would  not  be  hard  to  wean  the  old  province  away  from 
her  present  alleged  love  of  Liberalism.  In  fact,  even 
French-Liberal  politicians  of  the  first  rank  admit  that 
a  good  Conservative  leader  with  a  straight  protection 
policy  could  split  Quebec  up  the  back.  Such  a  man  and 
party  could  also  probably  hold  the  Maritimes  even, 
sweep  such  parts  of  Ontario  as  the  farmers  did  not 
pre-empt,  get  a  piece  of  Manitoba,  pick  an  occasional 
seat  on  the  Prairies  further  west  and  just  about  carry 
the  whole  of  British  Columbia. 

That  is  the  prospect  that  cheers  the  old  Tories  to 
action.  It  may  all  be  a  beautiful  dream.  But  with  the 
present  muddled  almost  beyond  hope,  anything  is 
likely  to  happen  with  only  disaster  to  be  gathered  by 
hanging  on  to  the  coat  tails  of  Unionism. 

And  whatever  happens  Crerar  and  his  farmers  will 
cut  a  big  figure  in  the  next  House.  They  may  yet 
realize  that  some  sort  of  tariff  is  essential  to  a  country 
that  has  to  give  part  of  its  attention  to  a  two  billion 
dollar  debt.  They  may  learn  that  to  get  anywhere 
they  must  co-operate  with  other  parts  of  the  national 
structure.  They  may  in  fact  do  a  great  work  in  giving 
Canada  government  by  the  people  instead  of  govern- 
ment by  the  lawyers.  Some  other  dreamers  can  also 
see  a  people's  party  led  by  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar  and  Sir 
Adam  Beck. 

But  all  dreamers  wake  up  in  time.  You  are  entitled 
to  at  least  one  guess  as  to  which  of  them  will  wake  to 
smile  and  which  to  weep. 


STEPHEN  :     By  MARY  JOSEPHINE  BENSON 

The  Stranger  Sees  the  Island  Apparition 


K-aij  now,  good  nurse,  what  face  n'ent  hij 
Blown  'round  with  ruddy  hairf 
Ifer  hooded  cheek  whk  white  (ik  //va"^  ; 
"Doctor,"  quoth  she,  "  'twax  Stej)hen'.t  ghoxt, 
Stephen  thu't  dew  the  paramcu.'r 
Of  the  lady  he  long  since  loved  and  loxt — 
7  he  loveliest  maid  on  I'illey's  shore, 
Though  false  a.'i  she  v;as  fair. 

"Jiiithe  fisherman,  brouni  as  a  u-cnthmd  yml. 

In  a  flutter  of  red-gold  locks. 

He  ranged  the  sea  like  his  cabin  jlmir 

To  the  whinnying  rvind,  or  the  thiclcening  roar 

Of  slob  on  tJ'.e  Banks,  and  the  iceberg's  track 

From  the  north-most  stream  to  the  Cove's  front  door 

He  crossed  with  laughter,  faring  back 

With  spoil  to  his  homestead  rocks. 

"lie  saw  and  loved  white  Alice  O'Flynn. 
And  won  her  for  an  hour. 
Ere  the  dark  plulanderer,  Orniaud  Br'iil. 
Drank  up  the  goblet  of  sacrament 
At  a.  single  quaif  and.  .satisfied. 
Bestowed  light  ki-tses.  laughed  and  went 
from  the  lady  who  wept  and  waned  and  died, 
As  pasxes  the  bee-spoiled  flower. 


''So,  Sleplieu.,  spreading  Ins  loilx  to  sun. 
Heard  whispered,  'She  is  dead,' 
And  a  dull-red  fire  kindling  slow 
Blood-shot  his  eye,  vein-fraught  his  brow, 
Inflamed  his  cheek  beneath  its  fan — 
By  the  seething  shore  one  saw  him  go 
Like  Doom  on  the  track  of  Quilty  Man, 
In  an  aureole  of  rod. 

''The  nets  of  Stephen  rotted  and  blew 

To  tags  on  the  storm-flung  rain. 

His  quest  fulfilled,  in  a  darkling  cove. 

The  Avenger  and  Guilt  for  a  moment  strove. 

And  on-e  was  done  to  quivering  death; 

But  the  Fury  who  struck  in  the  name  of  Love, 

Though  he  quelled  his  foe  like  a  furnace  breath. 

Himself  c(tni<3  not  again. 

"Or  he  cornea  as  you  sau>,"  said  the  Ldand  nurse, 

"Blown   round  with   tawny  hair." 

Sidelong  I  glanced  at  the  window-pane: 

The  blank  night,  eyeless,  stared  amain. 

The  hospital  shrank  more  close  in  space, 

But  the  step  outside  was  a  rush  of  rain. 

My  grog  wa.i  real  and  worth  a  grace, 

And  I  sat  in  a  firm  arm-chair. 


So,  Pilley's  Island  hugs  a  haunt 

And  peopled  is  its  dark; 

For  all  of  the  cross  on  the  village  church, 

]]'here  the  buccaneering  sea-birds  perch 

In  sudden,  shuddering  piety. 

When  Stephen  walks  oud  the  billows  lurch, 

A  nd  the  one  dare-devil  boat  at  .wrr 

Bides  lone  as  Noah's  Ark. 


CHAPTER  I 

NEVER  had  life  seemed  more  fair  and  smiling 
than  at  the  moment  when  Aunt  Jane's  letter 
descended  upon  me  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue.  The 
fact  is,  I  was  taking  a  vacation  from  Aunt  Jane.  Be- 
ing an  orphan,  I  was  supposed  to  be  under  Aunt 
Jane's  wing,  but  this  was  the  merest  polite  fiction, 
and  I  am  sure  that  no  hen  with  one  chicken  worries 
about  it  more  than  I  did  about  Aunt  Jane.  I  had 
spent  the  last  three  years,  since  Aunt  Susan  died  and 
left  Aunt  Jane  with  all  that  money  and  no  one  to  look 
after  her  but  me,  in  snatching  her  from  the  brink  of 
disaster.  Her  most  recent  and  narrow  escape  was 
from  a  velvet-tongued  person  of  half  her  years  who 
turned  out  to  be  a  convict  on  parole.  She  had  her 
hand-bag  packed  for  the  elopement  when  I  confronted 
her  with  this  unpleasant  fact.  When  she  came  to  she 
was  bitter  instead  of  grateful,  and  went  about  for 
weeks  presenting  a  spectacle  of  blighted  affections 
which  was  too  much  for  the  most  self-approving  con- 
science. So  it  ended  with  my  packing  her  off  to  New 
York,  where  I  wrote  to  her  frequently  and  kindly, 
urging  her  to  stay  as  long  as  she  liked. 

Meanwhile  I  came  up  to  the  ranch  for  a  long  holiday 
with  Bess  and  the  baby,  a  holiday  which  had  already 
stretched  itself  out  to  Thanksgiving,  and  threatened  to 
last  until  Christmas.  People  \vrote  alluringly  from 
town,  but  what  had  town  to  offer  compared  with  a  sad- 
dle-horse to  yourself,  and  a  litter  of  collie  pups  to  play 
vv'ith,  and  a  baby  just  learning  to  walk?  I  even  began 
to  consider  ranching  as  a  career,  and  to  picture  my- 
self striding  over  my  broad  acres  in  top-boots  and  cor- 
duroys. 

As  to  Aunt  Jane,  my  state  of  mind  was  fatuously 
calm.  She  was  staying  with  cousins,  who  live  in  a 
suburb  and  are  frightfully  respectable.  I  was  sure 
they  numbered  no  convicts  among  their  acquaint- 
ance, or  indeed  anyone  from  whom  Aunt  Jane  was 
likely  to  require  rescuing.  And  if  it  came  to  a  re- 
tired missionary  I  was  perfectly  willing. 

But  the  cousins  and  their  respectability  are  of  the 
passive  order,  whereas  to  manage  Aunt  Jane  demands 
aggressive  and  continuous  action.  Hence  the  bolt 
from  the  blue  above  alluded  to. 

I  was  swinging  tranquilly  in  the  hammock,  I  re- 
member, when  Bess  brought  my  letters  and  then  hur- 
ried away  because  the  baby  had  fallen  downstairs.  Un- 
warned by  the  slightest  premonitory  thrill,  I  kept 
Aunt  Jane's  letter  till  the  last  and  skimmed  through 
all  the  others.  I  should  be  thankful,  I  suppose,  that  the 
peace  soon  to  be  so  rudely  shattered  was  prolonged 
for  those  few  monments.  I  recalled  afterwards,  but 
dimly,  as  though  a  gulf  of  ages  yawned  between,  that 
I  had  been  quite  interested  in  six  pages  of  prattle 
about  the  Patterson  dance. 

At  last  I  came  to  Aunt  Jane.  I  ripped  open  the 
envelope  and  drew  out  the  letter — a  fat  one,  but  then 
Aunt  Jane's  letters  are  alw-ays  fat.  She  says  herself 
that  she  is  of  those  whose  souls  flow  freely  forth  in  ink 
but  are  frozen  by  the  cold  eye  of  an  unsympathetic  lis- 
tener. Nevertheless,  as  I  spread  out  the  close-filled 
pages  I  felt  a  mild  wonder.  Writing  so  large,  so  black, 
so  staggering,  so  madly  underlined,  must  indicate 
something  above  even  Aunt  Jane's  usual  emotional 
level.  Perhaps  in  sober  truth  there  was  a  mission- 
ary— 

Twenty  minutes  later  I  staggered  into  Bess's 
room. 

"Hush!"  she  said.    "Don't  wake  the  baby!" 
"Baby  or  no  baby,"  I  whispered  savagely,  "I've  got 
to  have  a  time-table.     I  leave  for  the  city  to-night  to 
catch  the  first  steamer  for  Panama!" 

Later,  while  the  baby  slumbered  and  I  packed,  I 
explained.  This  was  difficult;  not  that  Bess  is  as  a 
general  thing  obtuse,  but  because  the  picture  of  Aunt 
Jane  embarking  for  some  wild,  lone  isle  of  the  Pa- 
cific as  the  head  of  a  treasure-seeking  expedition  was 
enough  to  shake  the  strongest  intellect.  And  yet, 
amid  the  welter  of  ink  and  eloquence  which  filled 
those  fateful  pages,  there  was  the  cold  hard  fact  con- 
fronting you.  Aunt  Jane  was  going  to  look  for  bur- 
ied treasure,  in  company  with  one  Violet  Higglesby- 
Browne,  whom  she  sprung  on  you  without  the  slight- 
est explanation,  as  though  alluding  to  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  or  the  Siamese  twins.  By  beginning  at  the 
end  and  reading  backward — -Aunt  Jane's  letters  are 
usually  most  intelligible  that  way — you  manage  to 
piece  together  some  explanation  of  this  Miss  Hig- 
glesby-Browne  and  her  place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
It  was  through  Miss  Browne,  whom  she  had  met  at  a 
lecture  upon  Soul-Development,  that  Aunt  Jane  had 
come  to  realize  her  claims  as  an  Individual  upon  the 
Cosmos,  also  to  discover  that  she  was  by  nature  a 
woman  of  affairs  w^ith  a  talent  for  directing  large 
enterprise,  although  adverse  influences  had  hitherto 
kept  her  from  recognizing  her  powers.     There  was  a 
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dark  significance 
in  these  italics, 
though  whether 
they  meant  me 
or  the  family 
lawyer  I  was 
not  sure. 

Miss    Higgles- 
by-Browne,  however,  had  assisted  Aunt  Jane 
to  find  herself,  ar.d  as  a  consequence  Aunt 
Jane,  for  the  comparatively  trifling  outlay 
needful  to  finance  the   Harding-Browne  ex- 
pedition, would  shortly  be  the  richer  by  one- 
fourth  of  a  vast  treasure  of  Spanish  doub- 
loons. The  knowledge  of  this  hoard  was  Miss 
Higglesby-Brownc's  alone.   It   has  been   re- 
vealed to  her  by  a  dying  sailor  in  a  London 
hospital,  whither 
she  had  gone  on 
a      mission       of 
kindness  —  you 
gathered        that 
Miss         Browne 
was      precisely 
the  sort  to  take 
advantage   when 
people        were 
helpless  and 

unable  to  fly 
from  her.  Why 
the  dying  sailor 
chose  to  make 
Miss  Browne 
the  repository  of 
his  secret,  I 
don't  know  — 
this  still  r  ?- 
mains  for  mo 
the  unsolved 

mystery.  But 
when  the  sailor 
closed  his  eyes 
the  secret  and 
the  map  —  of 
course  there 
was  a  map — had 
become  Miss 
H  i  g  g  1  e  s  b  y- 
Browne's. 

Miss     Browne 
now     had     clear 
before    her     the 
road  to  fortune, 
but  unfortunate- 
ly  it  led    across 
the       sea       and 
quite       out      of 
the       route      of 
steamer  travel.   Capital 
in      excess        of      Miss 
Browne's  resources  was 
required.   London   prov- 
ing cold  before  its  great  opportunity. 
Miss   Browne  had  shaken  off  its  dust 
and  come  to  New  York,  where  a  mys- 
teriously potent  influence  had  guided 
her  to  Aunt     Jane.       Throu.ah     Miss 
Browne's    great    organizing    abilities, 
not  to  speak  of  those  newly  brought 
to   light   in    Aunt     Jane,   a   party   of 
staunch  comrades  had  been  assembled, 
a  steamer  engaged     to  meet  them  at 
Panama,  and  it  was  ho  for  the  island  in  the  blue  Paci- 
fic main  I 

With  this  lyrical  outburst  Aunt  Jane  concluded  the 
body  of  her  letter.  A  small,  cramped  postscript  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  against  Miss  H.-B.'s  wishes  that 
she  revealed  their  plans  to  anyone,  but  that  she  did 
want  to  hear  from  me  before  they  sailed  from  Panama, 
where  a  letter  might  reach  her  jf  I  was  prompt.  How- 
ever, if  it  did  not  she  would  try  not  to  worry,  for  Miss 
Browne  was  very  psychic,  and  she  felt  sure  that  any 
strong  vibration  from  me  would  reach  her  via  Miss  B., 
and  she  was  my  always  loving  Jane  Harding. 

"And  of  course,"  I  explained  to  Bess  as  I  hurled 
things  into  my  bags,  "if  a  letter  can  reach  her  so  can 
I.  At  least  I  must  take  the  chance  of  it.  What  those 
people  are  up  to  I  don't  know — probably  they  mean 
to  hold  her  for  ransom  and  murder  her  outright  if  it 
is  not  forthcoming.  Or  perhaps  some  of  them  will 
marry  her  and  share  the  spoils  with  Miss  Higglesby- 
Browne.  Anyway,  I  must  get  to  Panama  in  time  to 
save  her." 

"Or  you  might  go  along  to  the  island,"  suggested 
Bess. 

I  paused  to  glare  at  her. 

"Bess!     And  let  them  murder  me  too?" 


"RiRht    where    she   stood.    Aunt    Jane    petrified.        Her    poor    little    chin 

dropped  until  it  disappeared  altogether  in  the  folds  of  her  plump  neck. 

*Aunt  Jane,'   I  said,   'you   must  come  right  back   to  shore   with 

me.*      ,      .      .      She    replied    only    by   a   slight   gobbling    in    her   throat," 


"Or  marry  you — "  cooed   Bess. 

One  month  later  I  was  climbing  out  of  a  lumber- 
ing hack  before  the  Tivoli  hotel,  which  rises  square 
and  white  and  imposing  on  the  low  green  height  above 
the  old  Spanish  city  of  Panama.  In  spite  of  the 
melting  tropical  heat  there  was  a  chill  fear  at  my 
heart,  the  fear  that  Aunt  Jane  and  her  band  of  treas- 
ure seekers  had  already  departed  on  their  quest.  In 
that  case  I  foresaw  that  whatever  narrow  margin  of 
faith  my  fellow-voyagers  on  the  City  of  Quito  had  had 
in  me  would  shrink  to  nothingness.  I  had  been  obliged 
to  be  so  queer  and  clam-like  about  the  whole  extra- 
ordinary rendezvous — for  how  could  I  expose  Aunt 
Jane's  madness  to  the  multitude? — that  I  felt  it  would 
take  the  actual  bodily  presence  of  my  aunt  to  convince 
them  that  she  was  not  a  myth,  or  at  least  of  the 
wrong  sex  for  aunts.  To  have  travelled  so  far  in  the 
desperate  hope  of  heading  off  Aunt  Jane,  only  to  be 
frustrated  and  to  lose  my  character  besides !  It  would 
be  a  stroke  too  much  from  fate,  I  told  myself  reljelli- 
ously,  as  I  crossed  the  broad  gallery  and  plunged  in- 
to the  cool  dimness  of  the  lobby  in  the  wake  of  the 
bellboys  who,  discerning  a  helpless  prey,  had  swooped 
en  masse  upon  my  bags. 

"Miss  Jane   Harding?"   i-epeated  the   clerk,   and   at 
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lessly.  Some  arch-bellboy  or  other 
potentate  had  mounted  to  the  seat 
beside  the  driver.  Madly  we  clat- 
tered over  cobbled  ways.  Out  on  the 
smooth  waters  of  the  roadstead  lay 
ships  great  and  small,  ships  with 
stripped  masts  and  smokeless  fun- 
nels, 6thers  with  faint  gray  spirals 
wreathing  upward  from  their  stacks. 
Was  one  of  these  the  Rufus  Smith, 
and  would  I  reach  her — or  him — be- 
fore the  thin  grey  feather  became  a 
thick  black  plume?  I  thought  of  my 
aunt  at  the  mercy  of  these  unknown 
adventurer?  with  whom  she  had  set 
forth,  helpless  as  a  little  fat  pigeon 
among  hawks,  and  I  felt,  desperate- 
ly, that  I  must  reach  her,  must  save 
her  from  them  and  bring  her  safe 
back  to  shore.  How  I  was  to  do  this 
at  the  eleventh  hour  plus  about  fifty- 
seven  minutes 
as  at  present  I 
hadn't  consid- 
ered. But  ex- 
perience      had 


the  cool  negation  of  his  tone  my  heart  gave  a  sicken- 
ing downward  swoop.  "Miss  Jane  Harding  and  party 
have  left  the  hotel!" 

"For— for  the  island?"  I  gasped. 

He  raised  his  eyebrows.    "Can't  say,  I'm  sure." 

"He  gave  me  an  appraising  stare.  Perhaps  the  woe 
in  my  face  touched  him,  for  he  descended  from  the 
eminence  of  the  hotel  clerk  where  he  dwelt  apart  suffi- 
ciently to  add,  "Is  it  important  for  you  to  see  her?" 

"I  am  her  niece.  I  have  come  all  the  way  from  San 
Francisco  expecting  to  join  her  here." 

The  clerk  meditated,  his  shrewd  eyes  piercing  the 
very  secrets  of  my  soul. 

"She  knew  nothing  about  it,"  I  hast'.-ned  to  add.  "I 
iiitended  it  for  a  surprise." 

This   candor   helped   my   cause, 
"that  explains  her  not  leaving 
her  niece,  I  suppose  it  will  do  no 
Miss  Harding  and  her  party 
on  the  freighter  Rufus  Smith, 
ly  that  the  steamer  has  not 
send  a  man  to  the  waterfro 
be  able  to  go  on  board  and 
Did  I  thank  him?     I  h 
waked  up  in  the  night. 
dashing  out  of  the     hot_ 
brought  me  is  bearing 


,"Well,"     he   said, 

ord.     As  you  are 

to  tell  you  that 

;ked  this  morning 
hink  it  very  like- 
If  you  like  I  will 
ou  and  you  may 
with  your  aunt." 
ondered  when  I 
nsion  of  myself 
;  the  hack  that 
Ilboys  hurled  my 


bag*  in  after  me,  ar 


larges.se  reek- 


taught  me  that  once  in  my  clutches  Aunt  Jane  would 
offer  about  as  much  resistance  as  a  slightly  melted 
wax  doll.  She  gets  so  soft  that  you  are  almost  afraid 
to  touch  her  for  fear  of  leaving  dents. 

So  to  get  there,  get  there,  get  there,  was  the  one 
prayer  of  my  soul. 

I  got  there,  in  a  boat  hastily  commandeered  by  the 
hotel  clerk's  deputy.  I  suppose  he  thought  me  a  belat- 
ed passenger  for  the  Rufus  Smith,  for  my  baggage 
followed  me  into  the  boat.  "Pronto!"  he  shouted  to 
the  native  boatman  as  we  put  off.  "Pronto!"  I  urged 
at  intervals,  my  eyes  upon  the  funnels  of  the  Rufus 
Smith,  where  the  outpouring  smoke  was  thickening 
alarmingly.  We  brought  up  under  the  side  of  the 
little  steamer,  and  the  wide  surprised  face  of  a  Swedish 
deck-hand  stared  down  at  us. 

"Let  me  aboard!  I  must  come  aboard!"  I  cried. 

Other  faces  appeared,  then  a  rope-ladder.  Somehow 
I  was  mounting  it— a  dizzy  feat  to  which  only  the  tum- 
ult of  mv  emotions  made  me  indifferent.  Bare, 
brawny  arms  of  sailors  clutched  at  me  and  drew  me 
to  the  deck.  There  at  once  I  was  the  centre  of  a  circle 
of  speechless  and  astonished  persons,  all  men  but  one. 

"Well?"  demanded  a  large  breezy  voice.  "Well, 
what's  this  mean?     What     do  you  want  aboard  my 

ship?" 

I   looked  up  at  a  red-faced  man  in  a  large  straw 

hat. 


"I  want  my  aunt,"  I  explained. 

"Your  aunt?"  he  roared.  "Why  the  devil  should  you 
think  I've  got  your  aunt?" 

"You  have  got  her,"  I  replied  with  firmness.  "I 
don't  see  her,  but  she's  here  somewhere." 

The  captain  of  the  Rufus  Smith  shook  two  large 
red  fists  above  his  head. 

"Another  lunatic!"  he  shouted.  "I'd  as  soon  have  a 
white  horse  and  a  minister  aboard  as  to  go  to  sea  in  a 
floating  bedlam!" 

As  the  captain's  angry  thunder  died  away  came  the 
small  anxious  voice  of  Aunt  Jane. 

"What's  the  matter?  Oh,  please  tell  me  what's  the 
matter!"  she  was  saying  as  she  edged  her  way  into 
the  group.  In  her  severely  cut  khaki  suit  she  looked 
like  a  plump  little  dumpling  which  had  got  into  a 
sausage  wrapping  by  mistake.  Her  eyes,  round, 
pale,  blinking  a  little  in  the  tropical  glare,  roved  over 
the  circle  until  they  lit  on  me.  Right  where  she  stood 
Aunt  Jane  petrified.  She  endeavored  to  shriek,  but 
achieved  instead  only  a  strangled  wheeze.  Her  poor 
little  chin  dropped  until  it  disappeared  altogether  in 
the  folds  of  her  plump  neck,  and  she  remained  speech- 
less, stricken,  immobile  as  a  wax  figure  in  an  exhibi- 
tion. 

"Aunt  Jane,"  I  said,  "you  must  come  right  back  to 
shore  with  me."  I  spoke  calmly,  for  unless  you  are 
perfectly  calm  with  Aunt  Jane  you  fluster  her. 

She  replied  only  by  a  slight  gobbling  in  her  throat, 
but  the  other  woman  spoke  in  a  loud  voice,  addressed 
not  to  me  but  to  the  universe  in  general. 

"The  Young  Person  is  mad!"  It  was  an  unmis- 
takably British  intonation. 

This  then  was  Miss  Violet  Higglesby-Browne.  I 
saw  a  grim,  bony,  stocky  shape,  in  a  companion  cos- 
tume to  my  aunt's.  Around  the  edges  of  her  cork 
helmet  her  short  iron-gray  hair  visibly  bristled.  She 
had  a  massive  head,  and  a  seamed  and  rugged  counten- 
ance which  did  its  best  to  live  down  the  humiliation  of 
a  ridiculous  little  nose  with  no  bridge.  By  what  pro- 
phetic irony  she  had  been  named  Violet  is  the  secret 
of  those  powers  which  seem  to  love  a  laugh  at  man- 
kind's expense. 

But  what  riveted  my  eyes  was  the  deadly  glare  with 
which  hers  were  turned  on  me.  I  saw  that  not  only 
was  she  as  certain  of  my  identity  as  though  she  had 
guided  me  from  my  first  tottering  steps,  but  that  in  a 
flash  she  had  grasped  my  motives,  aims  and  purposes, 
and  meant  once  for  all  to  face,  out-general  and  de- 
feat me  with  great  slaughter. 

So  she  announced  to  the  company  with  deliberation, 
"The  Young  Person  is  itiad!" 
It  nettled  me  extremely. 

"Mad!"  I  flung  back  at  her.  "Because  I  wish  to 
save  my  poor  aunt  from  such  a  situation  as  this?  It 
would  be  charitable  to  infer  madness  in  those  who 
have  let  her  into  it!"  When  I  reviewed  this  speech 
afterwards  I  realized  that  it  was  not,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  best  calculated  to  win  me  friends. 

"Jane!"  said  Miss  Higglesby-Browne  in  deep  and 
awful  tones,  "the  time  has  come  to  prove  your 
strength!" 

Aunt  Jane  proved  it  by  uttering  a  shrill  yelp,  and 
clutching  her  hair  with  a  reckless  disregard  of  its 
having  originally  been  that  of  a  total  strangfer.  So 
severe  were  her  shrieks  and  struggles  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  she  was  borne  below  in  the  arms  of  two 
strong  men. 

I  had  seen  Aunt  Jane  in  hysterics  before — she  had 
them  that  time  about  the  convict  I  was  not  frighten- 
ed, but  I  hurried  after  her — neck  and  neck  with  Miss 
Browne.  It  was  fifteen  minutes  before  Aunt  Jam 
came  to,  and  then  she  would  only  moan.  I  bathed  her 
head,  and  held  her  hand,  and  did  all  the  regulation 
things,  under  the  baleful  eye  of  Miss  Browne,  who 
steadfastly  refused  to  go  away,  but  sat  glaring  liko 
a  gorgon  who  sees  her  prey  about  to  be  snatched  from 
her. 

In  the  midst  of  my  ministration  I  awoke  suddenly 
to  a  rhythmic  heave  and  throb  which  pervaded  the  shiji 
Dropping  Aunt  Jane's  hand  I  rushed  on  deck.  Then 
lay  the  various  pieces  of  my  baggage,  and  in  the  dist 
ance  the  boat  with  the  two  brown  rowers  was  skippinj' 
shoreward  over  the  ripples.  As  for  the  Rufus  Smith . 
she  was  under  weigh,  and  heading  out  of  the  road- 
stead to  the  open  sea. 

I  dashed  aft  to  the  captain,  who  stood  issuing  orders 
in  the  voice  of  an  aggrieved  foghorn. 

"Captain!"  I  cried,  "wail;  turn  around!  You  must 
put  my  aunt  and  me  ashore!" 

He  whirled  on  me,  showing  a  crim.son  angry  face. 

"Turn  around,  is  it,  turn  around?"  he  shouted.    "Do 

you  suppose  I  can  loaf  about  the  harbor  here  a-waitin' 

on  your  aunt's  fits?     You  come  aboard  without  me 
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IT  ALL  seemed  to  happen  so  very  simply  and  na- 
turally, each  little  part  dove-tailing  with  the  next 
like  the  sections  of  a  child's  puzzle,  that  in  looking 
back  I  cannot  help  but  conclude  that  the  whole  thing 
was  a  heaven-born  scheme,  a  series  of  events  that  had 
been  planned  from  the  very  beginning;  and  that  I 
was  but  playing  one  of  the  leading  parts  in  the  drama, 
though  scarcely  of  my  own  volition. 

On  that  fateful  Friday,  then,  I  left  Mother  and 
Aunt  Minerva  quarreling  about  me  in  a  perfectly 
well-bred  manner  in  the  motor  and  I  hopped  gaily 
up  the  steps  of  the  day-coach  and  waved  them  a  cheery 
good-bye  just  as  the  train,  which  we  had  all  but 
missed,  pulled  out.  Mother  had  prophesied  a  thunder- 
storm and  a  wash-out  and  thought  the  whole  idea 
preposterous.  To  her  a  ranch  was  but  one  remove 
from  an  Indian  encampment.  Auntie  took  my  part 
insofar  as  accepting  the  invitation  went,  for  she  and' 
Mother  are  constitutionally  opposed  anyway,  but  she 
thought  it  the  height  of  recklessness  to  travel  without 
a  maid  and  looked  distinctly  shocked.  Coming  as  she 
does  from  the  effctest  possible  section  of  the  East,  dear 
Auntie  has  never  been  a  mixer  and  the  very  thought 
of  my  being  thrown  among  the  hoi-polloi  unattended 
and  unprotected,  jarred  all  her  well-grounded  ethics 
and  nearly  brought  on  one  of  her  "spells." 

I,  Ijorraine  Moore,  aged  twenty-one,  high-spirited 
and  a  lover  of  life  ^but  hitherto  very  carefully  and 
consistently  suppressed),  only  child  of  adoring  par- 
ents, delicately-nurtured  to  the  point  of  absurdity  and 
utterly  inexperienced  in  traveling  alone,  was  off  at 
last  on  my  first  Real  Adver;ture.  Of  course  I  didn't 
know  it  then  but  I  was  thrilled  just  the  same.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  premonition!  To  be  sure  it  was  merely  to 
a  house-party  I  was  bound.  Natalie's  father's  ranch 
isi  only  a  little  over  three  hundred  miles  from  the 
city,  but  I'd  never  been  up  in  the  Pass,  having  only 
lived  in  the  West  a  few  years.  But  I'd  had  as  much 
difficulty  in  wringing  permission  out  of  Mother — Dad, 
my  pal,  was  in  the  East  on  business — as  though  I 
wished  to  go  to  Baffin's  Land.     It  was  absurd. 

I  FELT  almost  aggressively  self-reliant  for  possibly 
an  hour.  Then  the  country  "got"  me.  I  became 
enthralled,  with  a  rapture  that  left  no  room  for  self. 
Beholding  the  grandeur  about  us  I  fairly  forgot  the 
party  at  times.  With  every  mile  the  country  grew 
more  wonderful.  Sheer  rock-walls  rose  on  the  one 
hand,  deep  gorges  yawned  on  the  other;  little  lakes 
smiled  up  at  us  between  stretches  of  virgin  forest; 
lacy  cascades  billowed  dowi  over  rough  rock-ledges 
and  the  roar  was  like  surf.  The  hills  grew  into  moun- 
tains and  when  we  entered  the  Tete  Jaune  Cache, 
snow-capped  peak  upon  snow-capped  peak  rose  in  end- 
less succession  on  every  hand  and  dwarfed  even  the 
dome  of  heaven. 

The  car  being  crowded  I  was  sitting  with  a  Galician 
family,  holding  the  baby  while  its  mother  slept.  A 
brisk  "drummer"  had  breezed  up  to  Wasyl  and  was 
trying  to  sell  him  a  new  kind  of  safety-razor,  bent 
apparently  on  making  this  part  of  the  world  shave 
for  democracy.  I  unloaded  the  baby  on  him  bye-and- 
bye  and  moved  across  the  aisle  to  try  and  cheer  up  a 
wistful-€yed  young  girl  of  about  my  own  age  whom  I 
had  noticed  surreptitiously  weeping.  She  was  a  nice 
little  thing,  fair  and  with  Madonna-like  features,  and 
pressed  sensibly,  though  a  trifle  old-fashionedly. 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  asked  after  a  few  tentative 
remarks  about  this  and  that.    "Are  you  ill?" 

She  shook  her  head  but  summoned  a  fleeting  smile. 

"Have  you  come  far?"  I  pursued. 

At  this  she  laughed,  almost  wildly. 

"Well,  if  you  call  Nova  Scotia  far!"  she  said. 

"Oh!  I  see.    And  it's  plain  homesickness?" 

She  nodded,  gulping.  Bye  and  bye  she  spoke  again, 
in  a  thin,  listless  voice. 

"I  came  out  to  take  one  of  these  teacherless  schools. 
I  wish  I'd  died  first!  I  wish  the  train  had  turned  a 
somersault  into  Lake  Superior.  I  didn't  know  the 
country  was  like  this — so  rough  and  wild  and  lonely. 
I'd  like  to  die.    I  would  so  ...  Oh  I  know  it's  grand 


and  magnificent  and  all  that,  but  if  I 
stayed  I'd  go  mad  in  three  days.  And 
I  was  sick  all  across  Manitoba  and  Sas- 
katchewan— I  don't  know  if  it  was  car- 
sick or  prairie-sick!  It's  terrible.  It's 
so  different  from  home." 

"I'm  so  sorry,"  I  said.  "I  love  it — not 
the  plains  but  this  mountainous  part. 
You'll  get  used  to  it  as  soon  as  you  settle 
down  and  make  friends." 

CHE  looked  out  with  tear- 
^  dimmed,  unseeing  eyes  at 
the  movie-like  panorama  of 
rocks  and  gorges  and  pine- 
clothed  slopes,  and  she  shook 
her  head. 

"You're  awfully  good,  try- 
ing to  comfort  me  like  this, 
but  you  see  I'm  used  to  lots  of 
com^pany     and     living     in     a 
village       where       everybody 
knows   everybody  else   and — 
and    this    loneliness    terrifies 
me.      It's    not    so    much    the 
hardships,   though   the   nice  trustee   whj 
wrote  me  such  a  kind  letter  said  I'd  have 
to  live  in  a  shack,  but  it's  the  lonesome- 
ness.     And   I  left  home  in  such  a  keen 
spirit  of  adventure  too!" 

"But  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?"  I  put  in,  practically,  checking  a  fresh 
outburst  of  tears  on  her  part. 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  can't  stay.  I 
ivon't  stay,"  she  said  stubbornly. 

"You  belong   to   the   ,   the   leisure 

class,   don't  you?"    she    added,    after    a 
moment. 

That  phrase  always  riles  me,  somehow. 

"What  makes  you  say  that?"  I  demanded  in  swift 
resentment. 

"Oh  a  dozen  things  about  you." 

"I  suppose  you  think  I  can't  do  anything  but  tickb 
piano-keys!" 

"Please  don't  be  angry.    I  only — " 

"I'm  not.  I'm  just  hurt.  I  guess  I  am  a  parasite," 
1  said  ruefully. 

"You're  awfully  pretty,  I  think.  I've  always  loved 
black  hair  and  those  very  deep  blue  eyes.  And  your 
skin  is  exquisite!"  she  said,  trying  to  atone. 

"I'm  just  healthy,"  I  broke  in,  deprecatingly.  "And 
Irish!" 

She  began  to  pack  up  her  belongings.  We  had  pass- 
ed Mount  Robson  some  time  before  and  were  approach- 
ing the  Divide.  To  our  left  the  Eraser  River  boiled 
and  churned  and  raced  in  its  tumultuous  course  west- 
ward. All  streams  were  flowing  toward  the  Pacific 
now.  Tho  character  of  the  country  had  grown 
rougher,  wilder  and  lonelier-looking.  One  saw  no 
white  men  at  the  few  stops.  Along  the  right-of-way 
we  caught  glimpses  of  Indian  tepees  through  the  in- 
terstices of  the  forest.  None  but  moccasined  feet  trod 
these  upper  trails,  the  conductor  told  us. 

"Is  the  next  stop  yours?"  I  asked  the  little  Nova 
Scotian. 

"Next  but  one.    Cliff  Crossing,"  she  sighed. 

"Why  that's  where  I  get  off!"  I  exclaimed.  "And 
I  wish  you  were  coming  with  me.  I'm  to  visit  an 
awfully  jolly  girl,  Natalie  Weeks  of  the  Bar  Cross 
Ranch.  She  lives  about  fifteen  miles  in  and  they're 
such  nice  hospitable  people — typical  Westerners,  you 
know.  I  hope  you'll  soon  meet  that  kind.  They'll 
help  you  to  like  the  country." 

We  exchanged  names  then.  Hers  was  Margaret 
Smithson.  For  all  her  downheartedness  there  was 
something  about  her  that  made  me  envious.  She  made 
me  feel  like  a  piker,  somehow.  Her  life  stood  for 
usefulness  while  mine  was  but  a  butterfly  existence, 
benefiting  no  one. 

WELL,  we  got  off,  the  train  scarcely  stopping,   it 
seemed  to  me,  before  it  rushed  away  again.     Miss 
Smithson    said   she   was  expected    and   that   someone 


would  be  en  hand  to  drive  her  to  Blue  Canyon,  where 
her. little  school  was.  But  the  only  humans  in  sight 
were  a  squaw  in  a  red  neckerchief  with  a  papoose 
strapped  to  her  back,  waiting  for  the  train  east  and  a 
Polish  person  in  chaps  who  sat  smoking  nonchalantly 
in  a  wagon  attached  to  a  piebald  and  rather  restive 
team.  His  English  seemed  limited  to  "Yaw,"  and  as 
1  knew  no  Polish  we  had  to  get  along  by  dint  of 
gesturing  and  grimaces.  Natalie  had  written  that,  if 
the  trail.s  were  bad  after  the  heavy  rains  they'd  been 
having,  they  would  send  the  team  instead  of  the  car. 
Miss  Smithson,  more  dejected  than  ever,  had  seated 
herself  upon  a  coil  of  rope.  She  said  she'd  wait  alone 
and  for  me  to  go  on  and  not  to  bother  about  her.  I 
wanted  to  stay  with  her  until  her  "nice  trustee"  came 
to  claim  her,  for  I  hated  to  leave  her  in  her  present 
state  of  mind.  She  looked  on  the  verge  of  fainting. 

I  think  it  wasn't  until  we  had  gotten  about  three  or 
four  miles  on  our  way. — the  Pole  and  I — that  I  began 
to  understand  what  had  happened.  I'd  never,  as  I 
said,  visited  Natalie  at  the  ranch — only  at  her  town 
home — but  from  what  I'd  gathered  the  trail  led  almost 
due  south  and  didn't  climb  at  all.  The  route  we  were 
taking  was  rrost  circuitous.  It  rose  and  dipped  and 
made  hairpin  turns  and  sheered  away,  then  climbed 
again;  and  each  mile  was  like  two.  It  came  over  me 
finally,  that  I  \bid  ridden  off  with  poor  little  Miss 
Smithson's  jelaij  I  shook  the  Pole  by  the  arm  in  a 
frantic  end^nbai]  -  yget  something  definite  out  of  him. 
I  shriekecUnd  I  r    ,     turn  back — that  I'd  made  a  mis- 


take.   Alt  port, 
vagueb-^t  with 


|to  lost 
much 


He  merely  grinned  and  nodded 

gueb-it  with  J"™""';  ^uring  "Yaw,  yaw." 

Sha^^'e  a  tails  f  d   Aunt   Minerva!      And    the 

poor'^e  often  /."^^^         ^ft  sitting  on  the  coil  of  rope! 

Oh     I  have  a  ^  '^^ernrng  Sgophically— the   folks   from 

*■■«'.  and  then  S^  i^^^„.    "  shortly.    As  for  my  own 

me  away.    BeP"'""'"^-     ''^  night  if  necessaty,  if  the 

■a  i  threw  thenJ 
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Bar  Cross  people  hadn't  come  in  after  all.  Blue 
Canyon  must  have  a  few  houses!  And  then  I  remem- 
bered that  Miss  Smithson  had  said  it  was  just  a  scat- 
tered settlement  and  mostly  foreigners! 

If  only  my  old-time  glee  in  the  adventurous  would 
come  to  my  aid  now!  Why  at  a  pinch  I  could  act  as 
substitute  teacher!  But  I  wasn't  exactly  thrilled  at 
such  a  prospect,  perhaps  because  I  was  travel-weary, 
chilly  and  almost  famished.  And  I  felt  exceedingly 
qualmy  when  the  intervening  hills  had  blotted  out  the 
last  rosy  glow  of  sunset.  Dusk  was  upon  us.  Faintly 
■and  from  far  away  echoed  and  re-echoed  a  train- 
vv-histle.  I  shivered.  My  driver  was  as  silent  as  a 
wooden  Indian.  An  assortment  of  pails,  boxes  and 
milk-cans  rattled  and  jangled  behind  us.  At  every 
least  pebble  on  the  trail  the  wagon,  none  too  springy, 
jolted  my  aching  bones  till  I  longed  to  scream  out. 

Several  hours  must  have  passed  and  we  seemed  to 
have  traveled  fifteen  or  twenty  miles.  In  reality,  as 
I  learned  later,  it  was  only  ten.  I  was  just  beginning 
to  feel  seriously  disturbed  about  the  whole  absurd 
business  and  I'm  afraid  the  tears  were  not  far  off 
either,  when  the  Pole  suddenly  pulled  up  short  and 
pointed  with  his  whip  to  some  spot  in  the  upper 
ether. 

•'Blue   Canyon,"  he  said,   nodding  and  grinning  at 


WJE  had  stopped  at  the  base  of  a  mighty  slope,  pine- 
' '  clothed  and  rising  almost  sheer.  On  our  other 
side  the  hillside  dipped  down  to  where  a  tiny  freshet, 
scarcely  free  of  its  ice-bondage  yet,  marked  a  zig-zag 
course  between  huge  boulders. 

"Blue  Canyon,"  reiterated  my  companion  two  or 
three  times,  seeing  I  was  somewhat  dazed. 

He  seized  my  bag  which  lay  at  our  feet 

"No  can  do,"  he  observed,  apologetically,  nodding 
up  at  the  mountain-top  again.  "No  can  do.  You  gotta 
walk!" 

I  gazed  upward  and  the  immediate  result  was  a 
"crick"  in  the  neck.  How  did  the  man  expect  me  to 
achieve  the  crest  of  that  formidable  hill?  Was  I  to 
.=  warm  up  hand-over-hand? 

"You  gotta  walk  now,"  repeated  my  jehu,  patiently. 

"Walk!"  I  cried  with  an  hysterical  laugh. 

Slowly  and  fearfully  and  very  stiffly,  for  my  limbs 
were  cramped,  I  descended. 

I  was  chilly  and  hungry  and  dispirited.  I  was 
learning  that  early  June  in  the  mountains,  especially 
after  sunset,  calls  for  warmer  clothes  than  those  I  was 
wearing.  I  felt  very  small  and  lonely  and  yet,  fright- 
ened— lost  out  here  among  the  "everlasting  hills,"  and 
I  had  to  admit  that  three  years  lived  in  the  West 
scarcely  constitutes  one  a  6cijia  fide  Westerner.  Why, 
1  was  as  big  a  coward  as  Miss  Smithson  afted  all! 
Would  she  have  fainted  at  this  stage  or  would  sheer 
necessity  have  filled  her  with  spunk  and  forced  her  on 


and  up — especially  up?  And,  having  come  thus  far 
was  I  going  to  back  down  lunv? 

Just  then  looking  upward  again  what  did  I  catch 
but  a  glimmer  of  light  near  the  crest  of  the  hill!  At 
first  I  thought  it  a  very  yellow  star,  a  friendly  star 
that  had  stepped  down  to  hobnob  with  us  for  a  space. 
But  shortly  I  discovered  that  its  form  was  rectangu- 
lar— and  whoever  heard  of  a  square  star!  A  window? 
And  a  window  meant  a  habitation  of  some  sort!  Joy! 
Oh,  Joy! 

I  pointed  at  this  phenomenon.  We  had  passed  the 
last  cabin  about  eight  miles  back. 

"Yaw,"  said  my  driver  nodding  at  the  light  and  then 
at  me.    "Yaw.    You  gotta  walk." 

He  set  my  bag  down  and  backed  away  in  unaccount- 
able haste.  I  followed  and  paid  him  a  dollar.  The 
sound  of  his  receding  wagon  echoed  and  re-echoed 
among  the  close-pressed  hills  about  me.  Then  I  began 
that  climb.  It  was  a  still  evening  but  not  dark.  A 
misty  dusk  filled  the  lower  strata  but  above  I  saw  a 
few  cold  stars.  I  puffed  and  panted  and  paused  to 
rest  and  started  again  (changing  my  grip  from  one 
hand  to  the  other)  and  climbed  on  and  up  so  eagerly 
that  I  had  no  breath  to  spare,  though  I  wanted  to 
shout  at  whoever  was  up  there  to  coma  and  meet  me. 
The  steep  and  rocky  trail  which  my  driver  had  indi- 
cated was  fairly  straight  and  though  I  stubbed  my 
toes  innumerable  times  I  made  progress  and  gradually 
arrived  at  the  shoulder  of  rock  beyond  which  the 
sturdy  little  cabin  stood. 

The  light  was  an  ordinary  coal-oil  lamp  set  in  the 
window.  I  cheered  with  what  breath  I  had  left.  But 
nobody  came  to  the  door.  Here  at  this  altitude  I  seem- 
ed to  have  entered  another  world,  a  neighborly  sec- 
tion, for  from  my  rock-ledge  I  beheld  now  many  little 
twinkling  points  of  light  denoting  the  scattered  cabins 
of  the  valley  and  hill  dwellers.  And  presently,  as  I 
panted  there,  striving  for  sufficient  energy  for  the 
last  lap,  a  faint  far-off  roaring  sound  re-echoed 
strangely  among  the  canyons  and  away  off  down  there 
below  me  a  long,  glistening,  golden  snake  cut  throjgli 
the  velvet  darkness  and  wound  away  again  out  of 
sight.  After  a  moment  came  a  whistle,  muted  by 
distance,  and  a  dozen  laughing  echoes.  The  railroad 
couldn't  be  so  very  far  away  after  all !  Considerably 
cheered  by  this  manifestation  I  reached  the  cabin  and 
here  my  town-bred  mstinct  prompted  me  to  rap  on  the 
door.  There  was  no  response.  I  knocked  half-a-dozen 
times  and  could  distinctly  hear  a  slow,  shuffling  sound 
which,  however,  did  not  seem  to  be  approaching  the 
door.  Thinking  the  ocjupant  deaf  I  made  bold  to 
enter. 

"Hello,  hello,"  said  a  voice  whose  owner  wasn't 
visible. 

"Hello,"  I  responded  weakly  and,  dropping  my  grip, 
I  leaned  against  the  door-jamb,  peering  about  curi- 
ously. 


"Shut  the  door!"  squawked  the  voice,  imperiously. 
I  obeyed. 

"Hello,"  I  heard  again.     Then:     "Skin  a  rabbit!" 

Followed  a  raucous,  inhuman  cackle  which  chilled 
my  blood.  Had  I  stumbled  on  a  madman?  Horrors!  I 
stood,  rooted  to  the  spot,  my  knees  quaking  and  my 
heai-t  beating  so  thickly  it  nearly  smothered  me. 
Blindly  I  reached  behind  me  for  the  latch  of  the  door. 

"Hell's  bells!"  hissed  the  voice;  and  I  thrilled  in 
terror  at  the  piratical  laugh  that  ensued. 

But  the  next  instant  my  eyes,  roaming  wildly  about, 
had  discerned  a  cage  hanging  in  a  window  recess. 

"A  parrot!"  I  cried  and  sank,  giggling  hysterically, 
into  a  chair. 

Embers  were  glowing  in  the  Homesteader's  joy 
stove.  As  soon  as  I'd  come  in  I'd  noticed  the  grateful 
warmth.  I  began  to  investigate,  tentatively  at  first 
for  fear  the  person,  who  hatj  lighted  the  lamp  and 
made  the  fire,  should  come  suddenly  in.  There  was  an 
iron  cot  with  clean  bedding  in  one  corner  and  a  home- 
made bookshelf  partly  filled  with  dog-cared,  miscel- 
laneous volumes  in  another.  A  pantry  made  of  deal 
boxes  graced  the  corner  by  the  stove  and  there  was  a 
wash-bench  of  similar  origm.  The  windows  had  clean 
curtains  and  there  was  even  a  phonograph  and 
records!  I  was  most  agreeably  surprised  with  the 
atmosphere  of  the  room  and  for  the  second  time  envied 
Miss  Smithson  whole-heartedly.  On  the  walls  hung 
fishing-rods,  a  small  gun,  a  pair  of  snowshoes  crossed 
and  a  few  tasteful  pictures,  unframed. 

A  note  on  the  rude  mantel  caught  my  eye  next.  It 
was  unsealed  and  addressed  to  The  Teacher.  I  open- 
ed it,  boldly. 

"You  will  find  sufficient  (trubstake  for  a  week  in  the 
pantry,  and  the  coal-oil  is  in  the  leanto.  Rrewt  is  in  the 
tin  wash-boiler  behind  the  table:  a  lantern  ready  to  use,  in 
■beneath  the  hed.  Keep  the  venii^on  in  a  cool  place  and  do 
not  hanx  up  outside  on  account  of  the  bears.  There  is  sotme 
wood  cut  for  yxiu  and  you  will  find  the  axe  beside  it.  The 
scAiool  is  just  a  hundred  yards  or  so  further  east  alon«  the 
upiier  trail.  Don't  mind  the  parrot.  It  is  only  her  lilttlw 
way  and  she  means  no  harm.  She  had  an  unabridKed  \^ooa3ju- 
lary  when  I  (rot  her  and  is  a  versatile  bird.  Her  first  owner, 
a  sailor  at  Victoria,  must  have  been  a  painstaking  teacflier,' 
for  she  can  recite  passages  of  Scripture  or  swear  with  equal 
ease  and  with  undiminished  ardor.  Throw  a  co\'er  over  her 
when   she  becomes  too  loquacious. 

"Am  called  away  suddenly,  but  have  lighted  you  a  humi> 
and  left  a  small  fire  bumin«.  If  you  shou'd  he&r  a  belJ 
ringing  at  any  time,  night  or  day,  on  no  account  say  anything 
about   it  till   I    see   you. 

"The    Retiring    Sohulemarm." 

\irELL,  I  foraged  about  and  within  half  an  hour  had 
'  '  made  myself  a  meal  of  sorts.  I  found  the  wood 
and  replenished  the  fire,  noting  that  the  retiring 
teacher  had  filled  a  pail  of  water  from  some  nearly 
spring.  It  was  the  best  drink  of  water  I'd  ever  had, 
and  I  blest  her  for  her  forethought.  I  warmed  a  can 
of  baked  beans  and  ate  bread-and-oleo  with  them,  fin- 
ishing off  with  some  biscuits  with  jam  between  them, 
and  then  I  re-read  the  other  teacher's  note  and  fell  to 
wondering  about  her.  Some  husky  young  woman  from 
the  country  no  doubt,  a  veritable  hewer  of  wood  and 
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I    IkH   very   •mall    and    lonely    and    frightened. 
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drawer  of  water  and— judging 
from  the  parrot — of  spinstcrish 
age.  She  had  likely  become  fed  up 
on  the  life  and,  good  soul  that  she 
was,  had  tried  to  make  my  debut 
as  pleasant  as  the  circumstances 
permitted.  Bears!  And  an  axe  for 
me  to  wifcld  when  the  supply  of 
wood  ran  out!  (Had  she  provided 
me  with  a  tub  to  stand  in,  I  won- 
dered ! )  Oh  yes,  and  a  strange  bell 
which  I  must  pretend  I  don't  hear! 
Some  of  the  children  playing  tricks 
with  the  school-bell,  of  course. 

I  didn't  undress  and  go  to  bed. 
I  hadn't  courage  enough.  But  I 
took  off  my  boots  and  loosened  my 
clothes  and  lay  down.— And — the 
next  thing  I  knew  the  glorious 
morning  .sunshine  was  pouring  like 
a  golden  flood  into  the  cabin  and  I 
was  lying  in  a  pool  of  it  and  the 
parrot  wa=  whistling  for  her  break- 
fast. 

This,  then,  was  Saturday.  I 
spent  the  morning  unpacking  my 
suitcase,  reconnoitring  and  playing 
the  phonograph.  It  was  lonely  and 
I  wished  some  of  the  neighbors 
would  drop  in.  In  the  afternoon  I 
walked  warily  up  the  trail  and 
located  "my"  school — a  tiny  build- 
ing without  a  belfry.  Still  I  saw 
no  human  being.  The  noises  of  the 
woods  were  full  about  me,  chip- 
munks chattering,  the  gurgle  of  a 
mountain  torrent  somewhere  near 
but  invisible,  a  loon  calling  to  its 
mate  and  the  faint  yapping  of  a 
coyote. 

There  was,  too,  an  occasional 
droning,  metallic  sound,  weird,  in- 
definite; and  this  made  a  sort  of 
overtone  to  the  rest.  It  sounded 
something  like  a  great  bluebottle 
that  has  been  shut  in  a  tin  pail,  and 
it  rose  and  fell  on  the  brisk  breeze 
with  what  became  oppressive  insis- 
tency. It  rather  got  on  my  nerves, 
finally.  But  in  the  quiet  of  evening 
it  stopped.  I  was  unable  to  account 
for  it.  The  parrot  seemed  uneasy 
too  and  sat  hunched  up  on  her 
perch,  crooning  and  squawking 
plaintively. 

In  the  night  sometime  it  re-com- 
menced.    It  must  have  wakened  me 
for,  though  it  wasn't  loud,  it  had  an 
oddly    penetrating   quality    and    in 
this  mountain-top  silence  it  was  al- 
most uncanny  in  its  insistency.     It 
droned   and    clanked    and    wavered 
away  to   silence    and    then    began 
once  more.     Now  I  thought  it  an 
Indian  drum,  then  something  in  the  Nature  of  a  steam- 
riveter,  only  that  I  knew  the  last  to  be  impossible  up 
here  in  the  wilderness.    It  kept  rousing  me  at  intervals 
till  nearly  dawn;  so  at  last  I  got  up  and  dressed. 

"Hell's  bells!"  screamed  Polly  when  I  threw  off  her 
cage  cover. 

And  I  giggled.  The  tension  was  relieved.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  mysterious  bell  of  the  teacher's  note. 

Dawn  was  breaking  in  rosy  streaks  over  the  eastern 
ridge.  I  had  breakfa.st  and  tidied  up  the  place.  It 
was  too  early  to  look  for  visitors  but  it  was  Sunday, 
and  I  had  dropped  a  fork,  and  optimism  was  born 
anew.  Surely,  oh  surely,  I  wouldn't  have  to  spend  an- 
other whole  day  alone! 

As  the  sun  rose,  a  dazzling  ball  of  fire,  over  the 
highest  peak  of  the  range,  I  stood  at  my  humble  door, 
drinking  in  the  beauty  about  me.  A  tiny  path  bor- 
dered by  dew-drenched  ferns  led  away  to  a  little  spring 
just  beyond  some  dwarf  cedars.  All  around  the  pines 
rose  or  dropped,  tier  on  tier.  Feathery  wolf-willow 
scented  the  chill  pure  air  of  morning.  The  balsamic 
sweetness  was  like  a  rich  wine.  From  the  canyon  rose 
wisps  of  blue  mist  like  ephemeral  smoke  from  altar- 
fires.    To  the  west  one  lone  white  star  burned  faintly. 

I  don't  suppose  I'll  ever  look  upon  a  more  beautiful 
scene.  It  made  me  jubilant  and  solemn  by  turns  and 
a  full  quarter  hour  must  have  gone  by  while  I  stood 
entranced,  and  the  sun's  red  shafts  pricked  out  the 
shimmering  dew  beads  on  the  ferns. 

Then — oh,  unfailing  augury  of  the  fallen  fork! — 
I  caught  the  faint  click-click  of  approaching  hoof- 
beats.  I  was  to  see  a  human  at  last.  Someone  from 
the  Bar  Cross! 


I  don't  know  how  it  happened  b«t  we  were  clinging  together  like   long-lost  orphans, 

Rounding  a  bend  in  the  trail,  riding  down  upon  me 
from  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  school,  came 
a  lone  horseman.  As  he  drew  nearer  I  saw  that  he 
held  a  bundle  of  some  sort,  not  on  the  saddle-horn  but 
in  one  arm.  He  was  a  young  man,  probably  twenty- 
five,  and  he  wore  his  rough  ranchman's  attire  with  al- 
most a  superb  grace. 

Silently  he  pulled  up  his  horse.  As  I  went  toward 
him  he  jerked  off  his  hat  and  the  morning  sun  glinted 
a  moment  on  thick  reddish-brown  hair. 

"Are  you  Miss  Smithson?"  he  asked,  directly. 

"I'm  taking  her  place.  I'm  Miss  Moore,"  I  said, 
boldly. 

"Well,  it  doesn't  matter.  I  want  to  ask — to  ask 
you — do  you  know  anything  about — about — " 

As  he  stammered  thus  his  eyes  travelled  from  me  to 
the  bundle  he  carried. 

"It's  rather  an  unusual  request,"  he  commenced 
again,  and  grew  a  trifle  ruddy  above  his  tan. 

"It  isn't  anything  about  continuation-class  work  is 
it?"  I  asked  in  some  alarm.  "You  see  I  only  matricu- 
lated." 

I'd  been  rather  dreading  that. 

"I  meant  something  quite  different,"  he  said,  looking 
down  strangely  at  what  he  held,  and  smiling. 

T^HEN  he  leaned  over  the  saddle  and  offered  me  the 
•^  bundle.  It  was  a  tiny  baby  and  it  was  wrapped 
only  in  cotton  wadding  and  then  in  a  man's  coat! 

"Oh,  isn't  he  small!"  I  cried,  taking  the  mite.  "Is — 
is  he  ill  or  anything?" 

"On  the  contrary  he's  one  of  the  healthiest  little 


beggars  I  ever  saw — for  his  age." 

"Where  did  you—" 

"He  was  born  at  midnight 
twenty  miles  up  the  canyon.  His 
mother  died.  There  was  nobody 
el.se  so  I  brought  him  away." 

The  rider  as  he  spoke  was  look- 
ing at  me  with  a  pair  of  intent  dark 
eyes.  It  was  clear  he  was  worried 
about  the  infant. 

"Do  you  know  anything  about 
babies?"  he  asked,  doubtfully. 

"Not  very  much  I'm  afraid.  But 
I'll  do  what  I  can.  Will  you  come 
inside    and    tell    me    what   to    do?" 

I  spoke  with  more  assurance 
than  I  really  felt.  As  it  seemed  to 
be  a  case  of  'any  port  in  a  storm' 
the  rider  jumped  down  at  once  and, 
throwing  the  bridle  over  a  ram- 
pike  followed  me  indoors. 

"He's  Russian  so  I'm  taking  him 
down  to  the  valley  where  a  family 
I  know  will  take  charge  of  him," 
said  the  young  man.  "In  the  hut 
where  he  was  born  there  weren't 
even  the  simplest  necessities.  I  got 
the  call  hurriedly  and  fortunately 
had  a  few  things  in  my  bag — yes, 
that  sweet  oil  is  just  what  I  need. 
Any  fine  powder?  Thanks.  Draw 
that  blind  a  bit  for  his  eyes  mustn't 
get  the  full  sun." 

"You  seem  to  know  just  what  to 
do,"  I  remarked.  "Are  you  by  any 
chance  a  doctor?" 

"Oh,  pardon.  Doc.  Rupe  North  at 
your  service!"  he  said.  "I  am  a 
chump  al!  right.  I'm  rather  dull 
in  the  upper  storey  owing  to  the 
loss  of  two  nights'  sleep.  I'll  take 
a  fresh  towel,  please." 

We  both  worked  rapidly.  The 
baby  cried  lustily  at  intervals — a 
splendid  omen.  Doctor  North  said. 
The  latter,  by  the  way,  wasn't  a  bit 
good-looking  (I  dislike  handsome 
men!) 

I  caught  him  in  a  full-blown 
yawn,  presently. 

"You'd  better  go  home  and  go 
to  bed,"  I  suggested,  bluntly. 

"A  good  idea."  he  agreed. 
"Only—" 

"Yes?"  I  prompted  as  he  broke 
off,  flushing. 

"Well,  I  haven't  got  any  home  to 
go  to  in  order  to  pound  my  ear." 

"No  home!" 

"None  but  a  tent  halfway  be- 
tween here  and  the  base  of  Old  ' 
Baldy.  You  see,  until  the  other 
day  I  occupied  this  snug  abode. 
Haven't  you  stumbled  on  some  of 
my  things : 

"You  lived  here?  How  do  you  mean?  The 
teacher — " 

"Yea,  verily.  /  was  the  schulemarm!  You  got 
my  note?" 

So  that  accounted  for  the  shaving-mug  I'd  found  in 
the  pantry!  And  for  the  numerous  phials  and  pill- 
boxes ! 

lirELL  of  course  I  thanked  him  for  the  kindly  wel- 
come—beginning with  the  lamp  and  ending  with 
the  newly- starched  curtains — which  had  warmed  my 
heart  that  night  (was  it  only  Friday!)  but  he  pooh- 
poohed  my  gratitude.  He  said  he'd  had  to  learn  to  turn 
his  hand  to  anything.  Lung  trouble  a  year  ago  had 
brought  him  up  here.  He  was  cured  but  would  remain 
throughout  the  summer  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure.  He  was  glad  to  have  been  of  some  help  to  the 
Blue  Canyon  families  in  their  occasional  sicknesses 
but  the  isolation  was  wearing  in  the  extreme.  There 
wasn't  an  English-speaking  soul  within  twenty  or 
thirty  miles. 

"And  that  dashed  bell!"  he  exclaimed.  "It's  driven 
six  or  seven  teachers  away  and  scared  off  as  many 
prospective  ones.     By  the  way,  have  you  heard  it?" 

His  deft  hands  had  finished  their  task.  We  were 
sittting  opposite  each  other,  both  of  us  palpably  glad 
of  company.  His  eyes — glowing,  penetrating  eyes 
v/ith  just  a  hint  of  melancholy  in  them — watched  me 
anxiously.  I  felt  that  I  was  being  gauged,  that  my 
courage  was  undergoing  a  sharp  testing,  and  in- 
stinctively I  braced  myself. 

Continued  on  page  71 


FIFTY  YEARS  IN  THE  WEST 
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NE  afternoon  in  the 
year  1861  a  young  man 
of  about  eighteen  years 


— the  age  when  ambition  so  frequently 
stirs  in  the  male  heart  a  desire  to  strike 
out  and  conquer  the  world — was  riding 
briskly  along  a  railroad  track.  In  the  near 
distance  was  a  settlement  w.hich  in  after 
years  was  to  become  known  as  the 
town  of  Hespeler.  At  this  time,  however,- -it 
was  a  mere  clearing  in  the  dense  forest.  Despite 
the  fact  that  he  had  come  all  the  way  on  shank's  mare 
from  Guelph,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  and  despite 
the  further  fact  th.it  he  had  previously  walked  all  the 
way  from  his  father's  farm  in  Brant  County  to  Guelph 
m  search  of  employment  and  had  failed  to  find  it,  he 
was  still  cheerful.  So  cheerful,  in  fact,  that  when  he 
saw  a  sixpenny  bit  sticking  in  the  sand  between  two 
railway  ties,  he  accepted  it  as  an  omen  of  good  fortune. 
He  dug  it  out  with  his  knife  and  held  it  up  exultantly. 
A  sixpenny  bit  was  a  small  fortune  to  a  boy  of  eighteen 
in  the  early  sixties.  For  one  thing  it  meant  one  more 
meal;  and  a  meal  is  an  important  item  when  one  has 
gone  out  into  the  world  on  his  own. 

"Anyway,"  said  the  young  seeker  after  fortune, 
whose  name  was  James  Ashdown,  "I  believe  I  ought 
to  stop  at  this  place  and  try  my  luck  here.  This 
means  something." 

He  stopped  in  Hespeler  and  the  omen  of  the  six- 
penny bit,  if  omen  it  were,  proved  to  have  had  some 
policy.  He  found  not  only  employment,  but  a  chance 
to  learn  a  trade,  and  it  might  perhaps  be  said  that 
this  incident  proved  the  first  stepping-stone  to  a  suc- 
cessful career.  One  of  the  fir.st  men  he  applied  to  was 
a  tinsmith  named  John  Zryd  who  needed  an  apprentice 
and,  after  the  latter  had  looked  the  lad  over  carefully, 
he  decided  that  he  would  do.  So  a  three-year  contract 
was  duly  drawn  up  and  signed.  James  Ashdown  was 
to  work  for  that  period  of  time  with  the  tinsmith  and 
was  to  learn  the  trade.  In  the  meantime  he  was  to 
be  entitled  to  the  following: 

Board,  lodging  and  laundry  free. 

Twenty-five  dollars  the  first  year. 

Thirty  dollars  the  second  year. 

Forty-five  dollars  the  last  year. 

Of  course,  that  was  a  long,  long  time  ago,  and  it  was 
a  fair  bargain  as  such  matters  went.  Certainly  it 
looked  good  to  young  Ashdown  who  started  to  work 
immediately  with  the  enthusiasm  that  is,  after  all, 
the  main  element  that  enters  into  the  success  of  any 
beginner.  The  remuneration  did  not  entirely  satisfy 
him,  however.  Before  long  he  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  village  blacksmith  and  had  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  that  man  of  girth  and  brawn  to 
leave  the  posting  of  his  books  to  one  of  nimbler  mind. 
Young  Ashdown  looked  after  the  books  of  the  local 
Joe  Gargery  at  nights.  The  remuneration  again  was 
slight — $6  a  year  for  the  first  two  years  and  $8  for 
the  third — but  there  was  more  than  money  to  be 
gained.  There  was  experience,  for  one  thing.  And 
James  Ashdown  was  intensely  ambitious  and  realized 
the  value  of  any  kind  of  business  training. 

He  Turns  to  the  West 

A  S  soon  as  the  young  tinsmith  had  learned  his  trade 
'^*-  he  decided  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  Western 
States,  for  the  general  idea  had  spread  in  Canada  that 
a  great  boom  would  follow  the  close  of  the  War  of  Se- 
cession. But  this  prosperity  was  not  so  pronounced  as 
anticipated,  and,  after  spending  some  time  in  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis,  he  finally  found  his  way  to  the  limits 
of  civilization,  at  what  was  to  be  known  as  Fort 
Zarah  on  the  plains  of  Kansas.  A  block  house  was 
being  erected  to  protect  settlers  from  the  Indians  and 
the  young  mechanic  from  Ontario  secured  work  on  this 
building  for  some  ten  months.  There  he  saw  the  herds 
of  buffalo  which  were  st'll  numerous  in  the  West;  he 
saw  the  Indian  tribesmen  when  they  came  to  barter  at 
the  trading  post;  above  all  he  saw  and  liked  the  bound- 
less prairie  country. 

In  1868  there  was  no  city  on  the  map  named  Winni- 
peg, nor  was  there  a  province  known  as  Manitoba. 
There  was  a  straggling  Red  River  Settlement  and 
two  atone  forts  (one.  Fort  Garry,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Red  and  Assiniboine  rivers;  the  other,  known  as 
Lower  Fort  Garry,  some  twenty  miles  down  the  Red) 

n  the  river  bank  that  were  trading  posts  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company.  Mr.  Ashdown  knew  nothing  of 
the  commercial  possibilities  of  the  settlement,  and  from 
what  he  had  seen  of  the  frontier  life  in  Kansas,  he 
knew  that  he  would  have  to  iiut  up  with  many  hard- 
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From   a   recent   photograph. 

ships;  would,  in  fact,  have  a  difficult  time  getting  to 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Garry;  but  the  West  had  called 
him,  and  once  more  he  set  his  face  towards  the  land 
of  the  boundless  prairie  and  the  buffalo. 

In  those  days  the  only  entrance  to  Western  Canada 
was  by  way  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Cloud.  There  was  a 
new  line  of  railway  northward  from  St.  Paul  to  St. 
Cloud,  but  beyond  that  little  settlement  there  was 
nothing  but  the  prairie  trail  totally  unknown  to  any 
but  the  hardy  Red  River  voyageurs.  Several  years 
later  a  line  of  steamboats  was  to  carry  passengers  and 
freight  down  the  Red  River,  but  in  June,  1868,  when 
Mr.  Ashdown  arrived  at  St.  Cloud,  he  had  to  make  a 
bargain  with  the  driver  of  a  Red  River  ox-cart  for  the 
carriage  of  his  luggage  arid  provisions.  He,  himself, 
had  to  walk  beside  the  train  of  ox-carts,  stopping  when 
they  stopped  and  starting  when  they  started.  At  meal 
time  he  had  to  prepare  his  own  food,  boiling  tea,  fry- 
ing bacon,  etc.,  and  was  incessantly  assailed  by  clouds 
of  mosquitoes.  At  night  no  slept  beneath  the  carts  or 
elsewhere  as  circumstances  allowed.  At  last,  after 
what  was  considered  a  very  favorable  journey  of 
nineteen  days,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1868,  he  reached 
P'ort  Garry. 

Arrived  With  the  Grasshoppers 

HIS  arrival  did  not  prove  to  have  been  auspiciously 
timed.  The  y^ar  before  there  had  been  a  visita- 
tion of  grasshoppers  all  through  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  had  come  in  the 
autumn,  the  crops  had  beei-  saved.  They  had  left 
myriads  of  eggs  behind  them,  however,  which  in  due 
course  hatched  out,  literally  by  the  million.  They  had 
devoured  every  green  thing  in  the  settlement  by  the 
time  the  young  tinsmith  arrived.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
first  views  he  had  of  the  future  Western  Metropolis 
was  of  a  body  of  Hudson's  Bay  employees  shovelling 
heaps  of  dead  grasshoppers  into  carts  and  wheel- 
barrows. They  were  piled  against  the  south  wall.s  of 
the  fort  in  deep  drifts.  The  carts  were  emptied  into 
the  Assiniboine  River. 

Altogether  the  impression  he  first  gained  was  not 
a  pleasing  one.  It  was  a  scattered  village,  its  log 
buildings  sprawling  over  the  pra'rie  and  its  inhabi- 
tants numbering  one  hundred  souls.  He  soon 
discovered  that  the  advent  of  the  plague  of  grass- 
hoppers had  rendered   food   supplies  very  scarce  and 


prices  had  gone  away  up  out 

of  sight.     The  H.  C.  of  L.  was 

operating  with     a    vengeance. 

Flour   was   selling   for  thirty  shillings   per 

hundred    pounds    and    oats    for    horse   feed 

were  two  dollars  a  bushel. 

There  was  no  rtserve  of  food  in  the 
district  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
settlers  had  little  or  no  incentive  to 
raise  large  crops.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was 
the  only  purchaser  of  agricultural  products,  and  it  fre- 
quently restricted  its  purchases  to  ten  bushels  of  wheat 
and  half  an  ox  from  each  settler  annually.  It  was 
not  the  policy  of  the  company  to  encourage  agriculture. 
Its  chief  interest  was  in  furs  and  the  wilder  and  more 
unsettled  the  country  the  better  for  the  fur  trader. 
Living  under  such  conditions,  therefore,  the  settlers 
depended  upon  freighting,  hunting,  fishing  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  small  amount  of  grain  and  garden 
stuff  necessary  for  their  own  use.  When  the  grass- 
hopper plague  came,  all  they  could  do  was  to  appeal 
to  the  outside  world  for  assistance  to  save  them  from 
famine. 

Cause  of  the  Riel  Rebellion 

IT  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  history  that  the  effort  of 
the  Dominion  Government  to  help  the  settlers  of  the 
Red  River  country  in  their  necessity  was  at  least  the 
excuse,  if  not  the  cause,  of  the  Riel  Rebellion  of  1869 
and  1870.  The  Ottawa  authorities  considered  that  it 
would  be  better  to  provide  the  starving  settlers  with 
work  at  good  wages  than  to  feed  them  gratuitously. 
Accordingly  work  was  provided  on  the  Dawson  road 
Under  the  direction  of  John  Snow,  and  a  survey  of  the 
district  was  instituted  by  Colonel  J.  Stoughton-Dennis. 
Soon  Snow  was  employing  many  men  in  opening  a 
road  to  the  Red  River  settlement  from  the  northwest 
angle  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  Dennis,  accom- 
panied by  a  large  party,  was  busy  surveying  the  whole 
district  on  a  rectangular  plan.  Now  in  the  early  days 
French,  half-breed  and  British  settlers  had  squatted 
along  the  river  banks.  Their  little  farms  had  a  narrow 
frontage  but  extended  back  from  the  river  for  two 
miles.  According  to  an  old  custom  they  also  enjoyed 
hay  rights  on  the  wild  land  for  two  miles  behind  their 
own  property.  When  the  Dominion  surveyor,  there- 
fore, came  along  and  cut  across  their  narrow,  ribbon- 
like farms  with  his  rectangular  scheme  there  was 
much  uneasiness,  not  to  say  hostility.  The  English- 
speaking  settlers  were  the  first  to  take  offence,  and 
their  suspicion  of  the  Government  was  passed  on  to  the 
Prench  and  half-breeds.  When  the  latter  commenced 
taking  violent  measures,  the  Scotch  and  Engli-sh  set- 
tlers withdrew  from  the  agitation.  But  the  fat  was 
by  this  time  in  the  fire,  and  the  Red  River  RebeH\>n 
was  the  result. 

In  spite  of  the  grasshopper.-.'  visitation  with  its  train 
of  misery  and  rebellion,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  pemmican  was  selling  at  sixty  cents  a 
pound  and  flour  at  eighty  cents,  young  Ashdown  de- 
cided to  stick  it  out.  His  people  in  the  East  wrote 
urging  him  to  return  home,  but  he  was  not  the  kind 
that  turns  back  having  once  set  his  hand  to  the  plough. 
He  had  already  gained  self-reliance  and  resolution  in 
the  school  of  hardship,  and  he  was  going  to  give  the 
new  country  a  chance  to  right  itself.  For  the  first 
summer  and  the  following  winter  and  summer  he 
undertook  any  honest  work  that  presented  itself.  For 
instance  some  of  his  jobs  were  the  painting  of  Deer 
Lodge,  Knox  Church  and  Holy  Ttinity. 

His  Chance  Arrives 

'pHE  local  tinsmith  was  a  German  named  George 
*■  Moser.  Characteristically  enough  Moser  inter- 
ested himself  in  every  movement  of  discontent  in  the 
country  and  helped  in  no  small  degree  to  foment 
trouble  among  the  settlers.  Ho  was  outspokenly  anti- 
British  and  quite  a  bit  of  a  firebrand;  so  much  so  in 
fact  that  sentiment  became  aroused  against  him. 
Realizing  this,  he  concluded  that  it  might  be  the  best 
policy  for  him  to  get  out  of  the  country  before  the 
storm  broke.  It  became  hinted  around  that  Mo.ser  wa.s 
willing  to  i«ell  out  and  James  Ashdown  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  shop  of  Moser  was  at  the  rear  of  a  store  at  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Portage  where  the  C.P.R.  ticket 
oflice  now  stands.  He  had  a  fairly  good  stock,  as 
things  wc-e  in  those  days,  and  Ashdown  knew  that  he 
could  not  swing  the  deal  with  his  own  slim  resources. 
But  he  had  made  a  friend  in  Colonel  Dennis  and  to 
the  Colonel  he  carried  his  proposition. 

"I  want  to  buy  out  Moser."  he  said. 
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"Can  you  find  the  funds?"  asked  the  Colonel. 

"That,"  said  the  young  tinsmith,  "is  what  I  want  to 
see  you  about.  I  want  a  loan."  He  explained  exactly 
what  he  had  and  what  he  needed.  It  was  going  to  take 
over  one  thousand  dollars  to  buy  out  the  business — a 
large  sum  at  the  time — but  only  a  part  of  that  would 
require  to  be  in  cash.  He  believed  he  could  persuade 
Moser  to  accept  the  balance  in  notes. 

The  upshot  of  it  was  that  Colonel  Dennis  advanced 
the  loan  and  Moser  accepted  notes  for  the  balance. 
Accordingly  the  business  changed  hands  and  so  was 
laid  the  foundation  for  what  has  become  one  of  the 
largest  hardware  concerns  in  the  country.  Just  here  it 
may  be  said  that  some  months  later,  Moser  rued  his 
bargain  and  told  some  of  his  acquaintances  that  he 
hoped  Ashdown  would  not  be  able  to  meet  his  notes 
when  they  came  due.  Once  more  the  young  Canadian 
who  had  bought  out  the  German  was  cheered  by  the 
loyalty  of  a  friend,  a  Mr.  McBride,  who  went  to  him 
and  told  him  he  had  heard  that  Moser  wanted  to  get 
hold  of  the  business  again,  but  he  would  stand  by 
AshdowTi  and  would  be  glad  to  give  him  financial  as- 
sistance if  he  needed  any  when  the  notes  matured. 
While  this  kind  offer  was  appreciated,  there  were  suffi- 
cient funds  on  hand  for  the  lifting  of  the  notes  at 
maturity  without  any  assistance. 

Trouble  With  the  Half  Breeds  Begins 

'T'HE  young  merchant  soon  removed  from  the  unde- 
■*■  sirable  premises  which  had  satisfied  Moser.  He 
rented  a  shop  on  Lombard  street  but  had  hardly  be- 
come established  there  before  the  rebellion  fomented 
by  Louis  Kiel  came  to  a  head.  Had  Hon.  Joseph  Howe, 
who  visited  Fort  Garry  in  the  early  days  of  October, 
1869,  taken  the  advice  of  Mr.  Ashdown,  it  is  probable 
that  the  threatened  rebellion  would  have  been  averted. 
Mr.  Ashdown  earnestly  advised  the  famous  Nova 
Scotian  to  call  a  public  meeting  and,  by  making  a 
clear  statement  of  the  Government's  intentions,  dis- 
arm suspicion  and  meet  all  the  objections  of  malcon- 
tents in  open  discussion.  But  for  some  reason  or 
other,  which  Mr.  Ashdown  says  he  could  never  fathom, 
Howe  refused  to  adopt  this  sensible  plan.  After  a 
very  short  stay  he  started  on  his  return  trip.  Some- 
where south  of  the  American  boundary  he  met  the 
Hon.  William  MacDougall,  who  was  on  his  wa  yto  Fort 
Garry  as  Lieutenant-Governor  elect  to  take  over  "The 
Hudson  Bay  Territory,"  including  Assiniboia,  which 
was  governed  by  an  elective  council,  presided 
over  by  the  Governor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory, 
and  to  replace  it  with  a  popularly  constituted  provin- 
cial regime.  Instead  of  stopping  to  hold  a  conference 
with  MacDougall,  Howe  passed  him  with  the  curt 
greeting: 

"It's  a  cold  day!" 

MacDougall  and  his  party  of  officials  deemed  it  im- 
prudent to  press  on  to  Fort  Garry,  for  they  had  al- 
ready received  word  that  tine  French  would  oppose 
them  by  force.  The  new  Governor  remained  at  Pem- 
bina, and  appointed  Colonel  Dennis  as  his  military 
representative  to  organize  the  loyalists  against  the 
rebels.  It  is  significant  that  the  overt  act  in  the  Riel 
Rebellion  occurred  on  October  21,  1869,  a  few  days 
after  Mr.  Howe's  mysterious  visit  had  terminated.  A 
detachment  of  Kiel's  men  erected  a  large  cross  at  a 
narrow  pass  near  Stinking  River,  barricaded  the  high- 
way, and  proceeded  to  hold  up  all  travellers  and  all 
trains  of  freighting  carts,  allowing  none  to  pass  on 
their  way  to  the  settlement  without  permits  from  Riel's 
officers.  Among  other  things  that  the  rebels  con- 
fiscated were  arms  and  ammunition  being  sent  into  the 
country  for  the  use  of  the  new  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  his  party.  On  November  3,  Riel  took  a  still  bolder 
step  by  seizing  Upper  Fort  Garry.  This  he  accom- 
plished without  any  resistance,  marching  through  the 
gate  of  the  fort  at  the  head  of  125  armed  half-breeds, 
who  forthwith  took  possession. 

Guarding  Provisions 

'n'^HE  events  created  great  indignation  among  the 
English-speaking  people  in  the  little  village  near 
the  Upper  Fort.  The  men  of  the  place,  Mr.  Ashdown 
among  them,  talked  matters  over,  and  Dr.  Schultz  and 
others  advocated  resistance.  He  urged  the  others  to 
help  him  protect  the  Government  pork  and  provisions 
.stored  in  his  warehouse.  As  the  English  settlers  were 
without  arms  or  in  fact  provisions,  Mr.  Ashdown  said 
it  would  be  folly  to  resist  Riel  in  this  way.  "Let  the 
Government  guard  its  own  provisions!"  was  his  advice, 
and  he  went  back  to  his  store.  Schultz's  counsels  pre- 
vailed, however,  and  he  and  his  followers,  some  fifty 
volunteers,  mounted  guard  over  the  Government 
stores.  Mr.  Ashdown  relates  that  he  went  to  bed  that 
night,  but  not  to  sleep.  Although  the  Schultz  move 
was  contrary  to  his  better  judgment,  he  did  not  feel 
that  he  could  stand  aloof,  so,  after  an  anxious  night, 
he  walked  over  to  Schultz's  store  and  lined  up  with  the 
little  band  of  unarmed  citizen  guards. 


Three  days  after  the  English  patriots  went  on 
guard,  they  were  marched  as  prisoners  through  the 
gate  of  F'ort  Garry.  As  Schultz's  store  was  under  the 
guns  of  the  Fort  and  as  the  English  volunteers  were 
quickly  cut  off  by  the  half-breeds  from  all  supplies  of 
food  and  water,  they  were  obliged  to  negotiate  terms 
of  surrender.  When  they  marched  out  of  the  store 
they  supposed  by  the  message  received  from  Riel 
through  a  negotiator  that  they  would  be  given  their 
liberty  and  allowed  to  go  where  they  pleased,  but  they 
soon  found  that  Riel's  promise  was  worthless  and  that 
they  were  in  his  power. 

In  the  Hands  of  Riel 

'ipHE  prisoners  were  locked  up  in  the  upper  flat  of  a 
■*•  two-storey  building,  ordinarily  occupied  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  staff  of  accountants  and 
clerks.  The  five  or  six  rooms  in  this  upper  storey 
were  crowded.  The  ventilation  was  so  bad  the  prison- 
ers were  compelled  to  break  several  of  the  windows  to 
save  themselves  from  being  s-iiffocatoci.  They  were  im- 
prisoned on  December  7  and  were  doomed  to  stay  in 
durance  vile  for  sixty-nine  days.  Mr.  Ashdown  was 
confined  with  twenty-one  others  in  a  room  twelve  feet 
broad  by  sixteen  feet  long.  And  the  French  half- 
brteds  were  no  tender  jailers.  Tlv  bill  of  fare  con- 
sisted of  pemmican  and  tea.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
kindness  of  women  in  the  village  and  the  good  offices 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Crowson,  Mr.  Ashdown's  father-in-law, 
who  on  account  of  lameness  was  suffered  to  go  at  large 
by  Riel,  and  who  carried  provisions  to  the  fort,  the 
prisoners  would  almost  have  starved.  As  it  was  many 
of  the  good  things  intended  for  them  were  snatched 
out  of  Crowson's  baskets  by  the  half-breed  bandits. 

Mr.  AshdowTi  has  very  vivid  memories  of  that  weary 
imprisonment  and  many  are  the  interesting  stories 
that  he  has  to  tell  concerning  the  attempts  of  his  com- 
panions to  escape  and  the  general  conduct  of  the 
guards.  He  formed  a  very  unfavorable  impression  of 
Louis  Riel.  He  says  that  Riel  fancied  himself  a  little 
Napoleon,  but  he  was  more  like  a  strutting  peacock. 
Nor  was  he  really  brave.  When  he  heard  that  a  party 
of  English  settlers  were  coming  down  from  the  Port- 
age plains  to  attack  him  and  his  force  and  liberate  the 
prisoners,  he  came  and  stood  outside  the  door  of  the 
room  where  Mr.  Ashdown  was  confined  and  in  a  shaky 
voice  said : 

"Bad  men  are  coming.  You  must  be  quiet.  You 
must  not  make  any  disturbanc--.'." 

Riel,  however,  had  a  wonderful  influence  over  the 
French  half-breeds  and  if  he  had  not  made  the  mis- 
take of  putting  Thomas  Scott  to  death  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  have  been  pardoned  by  the  Government 
for  his  share  in  !he  rebellion  and  would  have  been  an 
important  figure  in  the  Western  country. 

Speaking  of  Kiel's  reason  for  singling  out  Scott  for 
the  supreme  penalty,  Mr.  Ashdown  has  expressed  the 
opinionthat  it  was  not  because  the  genial  young  Irish- 
man had  been  obstreperous  or  objectionable  during  his 
imprisonment,  but  because  he  was  a  fine  figure  of  a 
man.  The  Indian  always  picks  out  a  big  man  as  the 
natural  leader  of  any  group,  hence  the  half-breed  Riel 
obeyed  the  redskin  instinct  in  selecting  Scott  as  his 
victim.  Scott  was  well  liked  by  Mr.  Ashdown  and  the 
other  prisoners. 

His    Business    Shows   Growth 

IT  is  not  surprising,  with  all  this  trouble  going  on, 
that  the  first  year  that  Mr.  Ashdown  ran  his  busi- 
ness was  not  very  prosperous.  The  coming  of  sol- 
diers to  the  settlement  at  the  close  of  the  rebellion 
gave  quite  a  fillip  to  trade,  however.  In  spite  of  the 
Riel  regime,  he  had  been  able  to  import  in  the  preced- 
ing June  an  order  of  goods  from  wholesale  houses  in 
St.  Paul.  The  goods  had  come  through  by  ex  train. 
Encouraged  by  the  increasing  volume  of  business,  it 
was  in  this  same  eventful  month  that  Mr.  Ashdown 
decided  it  would  not  be  long  until  he  would  need  much 
larger  premises.  So  on  November  4,  1870,  he  pur- 
chased the  lot  on  which  the  Main  street  retail  estab- 
lishment of  the  J.  H.  Ashdown  Hardware  Company 
now  stands,  for  the  sum  of  forty  pounds  sterling. 

The  following  year  was  an  important  one  in  the 
history  of  this  enterprising  merchant,  for  his  business 
had  already  yielded  him  such  good  returns  that  he  was 
able  to  pay  for  the  erection  of  a  wooden  building, 
twenty  by  sixty,  two  storeys  high,  on  the  lot  which  he 
had  bought  the  previous  year.  Mr.  Ashdown  did  some 
of  the  work  on  this  building  himself  and  a  most  inter- 
esting memory  that  he  has  in  connection  with  his  first 
permanent  place  of  business  is  that  the  lumber  was 
brought  down  the  Red  River  on  the  steamboat  "Sel- 
kirk" by  no  less  a  person  than  J.  J.  Hill,  who  was 
afterwards  to  achieve  fame  as  the  railroad  king  of 
the  North-Western  States.  This  was  the  first  trip  of 
the  steamboat  down  the  Red  River.  Perhaps  this  helps 
to  account  for  the  high  price  of  the  lumber.     At  any 


rate  Mr.  Ashdown  had  to  pay  seventy  dollars  per 
thousand  for  the  siding  used  in  the  building  and  one 
hundred  dollars  per  thousand  for  the  flooring. 

The    Growth    of    Winnipeg 

'T'lME  passed;  and  the  business  of  James  H.  Ash- 
-*■  down  grew;  and  a  city  was  forming  around  what 
had  been  the  scattered  settlement  jf  Fort  Garry.  It 
became  a  brisk  business  centre.  In  due  course  it  be- 
came necessary  to  find  a  new  name  for  the  new  metro- 
polis and  quite  a  fight  developed.  A  party  cf  the  most 
influential  citizens  wanted  the  narne  "Winnipeg." 
Others  wanted  "Selkirlf,"  "Garry"  or  "Assiniboine." 
A  fight  arose  also  on  the  question  of  incorporation  as 
a  city.  There  was  distinct  opposition  on  this  score. 
When  the  Legislature  assembled,  the  "Winnipeg" 
party  collected  its  forces,  once  more  resolved  to 
push  the  question  to  the  limit.  It  is  significant  of  the 
confidence  that  his  fellow-citizens  had  already  come 
to  repose  in  Mr.  Ashdown  that  they  selected  him  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  fight  out  the  question 
with  the  law-makers.  They  knew  that  they  could 
depend  upon  him  as  a  moderate  but  determined  and 
resourceful  spokesman.  Mr.  Ashdown  relates  that 
one  of  the  strongest  forces  in  opposition  to  the  bill  was 
the  manager  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  When  the 
chairman  of  the  citizens'  committee  got  down  to  actual 
work  at  the  Legislature,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Manager 
argued  the  question  stubbornly.  First  he  wanted  the 
committee  to  consent  to  have  the  municipality  incor- 
porated as  a  village.  When  he  saw  that  they  were 
obdurate,  he  said  he  would  consent  to  have  Winnipeg 
named  in  the  bill  as  a  town.  But  Mr.  Ashdown  would 
not  give  way  an  inch.  He  had  big  ideas  about  Winni- 
peg. "It  is  going  to  be  a  city,  a  metropolis,  and  we 
might  as  well  start  out  right  in  the  first  place,  and 
have  it  incorporated  as  a  city!"  No  opposition  could 
break  down  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Ashdown  and  his 
committee,  and  as  their  powers  of  persuasion  were 
effective,  and  strong  public  feeling  supported  them, 
the  bill  was  passed  and  the  royal  assent  given.  On 
November  3,  1873,  the  busy  little  village  on  the  banks 
of  the  Red  River,  with  a  population  of  only  1,664,  be- 
came at  a  bound  the  city  of  Winnipeg. 

Ashdown   Fights   the   Boss 

Tl/'INNTPEG  immediately  clinched  its  claim  to  being 

'  a  city  by  evolving  a  system  of  boss  rule.  One  of 
the  leaders  of  the  crowd  which  had  opposed  the  in- 
corporation decided  to  organize  a  slate  that  would 
carry  the  first  municipal  election  and  so  leave  control 
in  reactionary  hands.  His  supporters  made  the  boast 
openly  that  they  would  control  the  half-breed  vote  and 
so  sweep  the  nominees  of  the  citizens'  party  out  of 
sight. 

Mr.  Ashdown  was  one  of  those  representing  the 
people's  interests,  and  he  put  up  an  active  campaign. 
On  election  day,  however,  the  big  chief  of  the  reaction- 
ary ring  went  from  poll  to  poll  with  sleighs  full  of 
half-breeds.  Mr.  Ashdown  relates  that  the  sleighs 
were  so  crowded  that  the  men  did  not  have  room  to 
sit  down.  And  these  unsavory  electors  voted  at  every 
poll  without  regard  to  residence  or  anything  else.  The 
political  boss  who  was  directing  their  unscrupulous 
activities  met  Mr.  Ashdown  at  the  poll  where  the 
Union  Bank  building  now  stands  at  the  corner  of 
William  Avenue  and  Main  street. 

"I'm  sorry  I  can't  support  you!"  he  said  with  a  broad 
smile. 

"All  right,"  replied  the  indomitable  hardware  mer- 
chant, "I'll  get  there  in  spite  of  you!" 

And  he  did.  But  he  was  the  only  representative  of 
the  citizens'  party  that  was  elected.  He  continued  to 
sit  on  the  Council  for  several  years  and  had  much  to  do 
with  the  framing  of  early  by-laws  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  public  utilities  of  the  city. 

The   Growth   of   a   Business 

'TpHIS  is  the  story  of  the  very  remarkable  personal 
-*■  career  of  James  H.  Ashdown,  and  so  nothing  can 
be  said  in  detail  asto  the  growth  of  his  business.  Dur- 
ing all  the  years  that  he  was  devoting  himself  so  zeal- 
ously to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  he  was  never 
for  one  moment  losing  sight  of  the  business  he  had 
established.  The  years  1875  to  1885  were  years  of  re- 
markable development.  A  handsome  brick  building  re- 
placed the  original  frame  headquarters  and  at  various 
times  additions  had  to  be  made  and  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness was  always  growing.  In  1889  came  the  most  radi- 
cal advance  in  the  establishment  of  a  branch  at  Cal- 
gary. Other  branches  were  established  as  the  We?t 
grew  and  the  prairies  became  dotted  with  live,  grow- 
ing towns. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  any  detailed  account  of  Mr. 
Ashdown's  public  career,  for  his  record  is  a  long  one 
Continued  on  page  99 


LENIX       BALLISTER 
had  spent  a  fevered, 
'    restless       night. 
Sleep  had,  to  express  it  in 
that     fagged-out     negro's 
own   words,   owl-eyed    him 
sore  plenty;  sweet  rest,  in- 
stead of  wrapping  him  in 
peaceful      slumber,      had 
perched  on  a  branch  of  his 
conscience     and     grimaced 
Pi  his  sick  soul.    It's  a  bad 
thing  to  be  unable  to  sleep, 
and   it  was   the   first   time 
in  Lenix's  life  that  such  a 
thing     had     happened. 
Why,    it    seemed    only 
yesterday    when     he 
was    on     such     good 
terms      with       sleep 
that   he    simply   had 
to    fight    her    away 
from  hipi.      She  had 
a    way    of    swooping 
down    at   unexpected 
moments     when     she 
had,  in  fact,  been  al- 
most his  undoing  on 
two      occasions,      at 
least   once    when    he 
had     fallen     oflF     the 
end  of  the  pier  into 
the     channel,      and 
lost,  thereby,  a  good 
lishing     rod     and     a 
hard       hat      belong- 
ing  to    Homer   Hud- 
son,     and      once 
when    shcotiiis?    a 
crap-game   with   Ben 
Smith  and  other.s  of 
his  kind,  when  alert 
wakefulness  was  ths 
price    of    safety — to 
his  week's  wages. 

A  ND  now  as  Ler.ix 
■^  wiped  his  faca 
and  'hands  on  the 
roller-towel  and  sur- 
veyed his  wretched 
face  in  the  crackad 
glass  above  the 
kitchen  sink,  he  ac- 
tually shuddered. 
"Lordy,"  ha  mur- 
mured,  "I  sure 
look  as  dough  I'd 
been  playin'  brake 
on  a  runaway  motor 

cycle,  I  does.  Look  at  u.m  eyes,  all  bludshet  an'  heavy 
as  me'cury  in  a  Manitoba  winter.  An'  my  ban's  done 
shake  sumfin  hopeless,  too.  Oh  my,  fer  why  I  strew 
myself  wif  all  dis  trouble?" 

Trouble  indeed  wa.s  Len's  portion,  and  all  because 
ho  had  trusted  his  fellow-man  too  greatly.  Now  he 
knew  that  to  be  promised  $1,000  reward  for  helping  to 
arrest  two  noted  burglars  and  crooks  was  one  thing,  to 
^et  it — another.  That  reward  was  long,  long  overdue, 
as  was  also  the  first  payment  on  the  five-acre  garden 
p'ot  which  he  had  purchased  on  the  strength  of  the 
promise;  also  sundry  five  and  ten  dollar  loans  ad- 
vanced him  by  trusting  colored  brethren  on  the 
strength    of   his   coming   good    fortune.      The    loaners 

ere  becoming  insistent  that  their  money  be  returned. 
Some  of  them  even  went  so  far  as  to  hint  darkly  at 
being  fleeced.  Len  expected,  momentarily,  to  be 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretences.  For  more  than  a  week  now  he  had  suffered 
the  apprehensions  of  a  driven,  hunted  thing.  Abe 
White  had  refused  him  credi't  at  the  pool-room.  Even 
Homer  Hudson,  whose  human  shortcomings  were  as 
numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore,  crossed  the 
street  when  he  saw  Len  approaching.  "An'  I  done 
h^ul  dat  no-count  nigger  outer  more  scrapes  than  he's 
got  wrinkles  in  his  fat  neck,  too,"  Len  thought  bitterly. 

Well,  when  a  man's  down  and  out,  he's  dead  and 
buried  as  far  as  his  fellow  beings  are  concerned. 
Nothing  cares  for  a  man  in  trouble,  not  even  his 
dog.  Even  Orinoco,  the  hound  pup,  snooped  away 
from  Len  now.  Jane  Ann  had  not  spoken  to  him  for 
days,  except  at  night,  to  admonish  him  on  pain  of  sud- 
den and  painful  extermination  to  lie  still  and  not  keep 
a  tired  body  awake  all  night  by  tossing  about  like  a 


Lenix  Gets  His  Reward 
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A'l     Ihc     fiiccs     were    -smiling,     handii     were    ou(stre(che(l     to     hlin 

crow  in  a  gale.  It  was  pretty  hard,  just  when  he 
needed  help  and  sympathy  most,  to  be  denied  it;  it 
was  so. 

T  EN  prepared  his  breakfast,  pausing  now  and  again 
■^  to  note  if  Jane  Ann's  snores  still  proclaimed  her 
asleep — and  safe.  But  he  couldn't  eat.  That's 
another  awful  thing  which  had  happened  to  him. 
He  had  lost  his  appetite.  "Right  on  de  aidge  ob 
misery,  peerin'  ober  de  brink,"  he  soliloquized  sorrow- 
fully, as  he  pushed  the  plate  of  bacon  and  eggs  from 
him.  "I'se  slated  ter  snuff  out,  I  guess.  Come  time 
when  a  man  cayn't  eat  nor  sleep,  it  means  a  shroud 
and  coffin.  I  won'er  what  Jane  Ann'U  do  den?  I 
won'er  what  Homer  an'  Abt  White  an'  others  I'se 
k"cp  outer  jail,  "11  t'ink  when  dey  gazes  down  on  me 
cold  an'  silent?" 

Tears  of  self-pity  welled  up  and  drowned  further 
distressing  thought.  Len  sighed  and  with  a  glance  of 
reproach  at  Orinoco,  cringing  behind  the  stove,  rose 
and  tip-toed  to  the  window.  He  gazed  carefully  out  in 
search  of  uniformed  officer  or  bailiff  and  sighed  with 
relief.  He  glanced  at  the  old  clock  on  the  wall.  Five 
minutes  to  seven.  He  must  get  down  to  the  mill.  A 
man  must  work  even  although  death  stalks  close  bo- 
hind  waiting  to  grip  him  and  carry  him  off.  Gently 
he  opened  the  door,  softly  he  made  his  exit  Imagina- 
tion had  gripped  him  so  forcibly  that  it  was  as  though 
his  struggling  spirit  was  already  loosed  from  its  body 
and  moving  down  the  path  between  green-growingf 
smelly  things.  I.*n  even  fanned  the  air  with  his  hands, 
as  an  angel  might  fan  It  with  its  wings.    It  would  have 


been  no  surprise  to  him 
had  he  been  able  to  float 
over  the  gate,  straight 
over  Chatville  East,  on 
past  Drayder's  cooperage 
and  beyond  to  everlasting 
banks  of  peace.  But  he 
aidn't.  Instead  he  came 
hack  to  the  substance  with 
a  jolt  that  made  his  tired 
eyes  ache  and  half  turned 
as  though  to  "beat  it" 
back  to  the  house. 

A  slim  man,  undoubtedly 
an  ,^cer  of  some  kind, 
Judging  from  his  uniform, 
had  come  up  to  the 
gate  and  was  lean- 
ing on  it,  waiting  for 
Len.  He  held  a  long 
envelope  in  his  hand. 
Len  shuddered  and 
groaned  inwardly. 
"It's  a  summons,  er 
a  writ!  Now  I'se 
sure  in  fer  ter  be  be- 
devilled  right. 
Cay.i't  get  away. 
Gotter  t  a  k  a  my 
mod'cine;" 

"Howdey,"  he  ac- 
costed, as  he  came 
up-. 

"Your  name  Bal- 
lister?"  spoke  the 
man  in  uniform, 
ignoring  the  other's 
greeting. 

"Yes  sah,  dat's 
me,"  Len  bent  and 
tied  his  shoe-lace, 
taking  advantage  of 
being  on  his  knees  to 
offer  up  a  silent  peti- 
tion that  things 
might  not  be  as  bad 
as  they  looked. 

"Well  here,  sign, 
this!"  said  the  man. 
"Why  fer?"  Len 
took  the  envelope 
thrust  upon  him,  his 
.soul  grovellinfe'i  >ind 
turning  somersaults 
all  the  way  from  his 
parched  throat  to  his 
heels. 

"Bury  and  Weston, 
Barristers,  etc.,"    he 
read  the  name  on  the  corner  of  the  envelope.     "Lor' 
mighty,"  he  sighed,  "dis  means  my  execution." 

"Come  on,  sign  here,"  the  special  messenger  gave  Len 
a  pencil  and  pointed  to  the  line  on  the  little  yellow  slip. 
Len  hesitated.  "Why,  I  see  dis  here  is  fer  Lenix  Bal- 
lister,  my  brudder,"  he  said.    "He  aint  here  just  now." 
"Then  you  are  not  he?" 
"No  sah,  he  aint  here  je.-?'  r.ow." 
The  messenger  frowned.  "Well,  he'll  be  here  later,  I 
suppose?     You   sign   for   him   anvw:iv.   and    when   he 
comes  give  him  this." 

"Yes  sah,  I'll  be  glad  to  oblige  >>.  «.,..  .),  i  .n,  is. 
I  sign  here  an'  g^)  my  brudder  Len  dis  letter.  '  Yes, 
sir." 

The  other  man  pocketed  his  slip  and  moved  swiftly 
off  towards  town.  Len  stood  turning  the  long  envelope 
over  and  over.  Then  he  took  a  stubby  pencil  from  his 
pocket  and  wrote  the  word:  "Dead"  across  the  en- 
velope. He  surveyed  the  word  with  frowning  eyes. 
Then  he  stroked  it  out,  and  wrote:  "Removed  to  Chi- 
cago, Mich." 

"Now  den,  I'll  just  drop  dis  here  dunncr  in  a  letter 
box,  an'  it'll  sure  go  straight  back  to  dem  shyster  law- 
yers," he  mused,  as  he  opened  the  gate,  and  stepped 
out  on  the  road.  "Why  fer  dey  keep  pesterin'  me  dis 
here  way?  Dat's  'bout  twenty  bills  dey  send  me  in  a 
week,  an'  dey  all  say  de  same  t'ing:  'I'ay  up  er  go  ter 
jail.'  Dnt's  what  dey  say.  Now  dem  lawyers'll  sing 
a  new  song,  dey  shore  will.  Dey'll  all  get  dig  letter 
back  an'  dey'll  sure  be  "spriscd.  'Why  fer  Ian'  sakes.' 
Mister  Bury'll  say  ter  Mi.ster  Weston:  "Dat  Len's  done 
moved  ter  Chicago,  Mich.  Ain't  no  use  tryin'  ter  collect 
no  debts' from  dat  nigger  now.  An'  Mister  Wcston'll 
say  back:-Wone  'tall.  Cross  his  name  offin  de  books.*" 
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i^en  shuffled  along  the  path  towards  the  red  letter 
box  on  the  corner.  "I  do  declare,"  he  muttered,  "I'se 
pert  night  fed  up  on  policemen  and  detectives  an'  such. 
I'se  got  that  scarey  ob  de  sight  of  a  uniform  dat  my 
heart  turn  a  han'-spring  eben  when  I  meet  a  Salvation 
Army  soldier.  Wh>-fer,  dye  'spose,  dem  devilin'  officers 
wanter  make  my  life  miserable  anyway?" 

As  he  dropped  the  letter  in  the  box  the  seven  o'clock 
mill  whistle  blew.  "An'  dat  means  a  call-down  from 
Boss  Holdaway,"  groaned  Len,  as  he  started  down  the 
hill  at  a  dog  trot. 

TTOLDAWAY  was  waiting  for  him  just  outside  the 
■*■  -*■  mill  door.  The  negro's  black  face  was  stern  and  for- 
bidding. 

"Well,"  he  accosted  the  breathless  Lenix,  "I  don't 
s'pose  you  know  dat  fifteen  men  an'  four  boys  am 
waitin'  on  your  movements.  What's  de  matter?  Your 
wife  fall  offin  ladder  ag'in  an'  break  her  leg  in  free 
places,  like  she  did  las'  time?" 

The  way  Lenix  had,  on  a  previous  occasion,  fooled 
him  and  worked  upon  his  sympathy  by  telling  him 
that  Jane  Ann  had  met  with  an  accident  and  that  it 
was  mighty  necessary  that  he  have  money  at  once, 
still  rankled.  It  had  cost  Boss  real  cash  and  had 
proven  again  that  Lenix  was  the  astuter  mind  of 
the  pair.  He  would  liked  to  have  fired  Len,  but  where 
could  he  find  another  stave-cutter  near  his  equal? 
This  morning  he  made  his  voice  even  more  insult- 
ing than  usual  and  he  eyed  his  cutter  as  though  he 
was  the  smallest,  most  no-count  thing  in  the  world. 
Len  took  the  drubbing  humbly.  "Dat  darn  clock 
o'  ourn,"  he  said  as  he  removed  his  coat  and  put  on 
his  apron,  "it  won't  behave  itself  'tall.  Boss;  it  sure 
won't.  Ebery  night  I  sot  it  on  an  hour,  an'  afor 
morin'  it  goes  right  back  ter  old  time.  It  aint  a 
daylight  savin'  supporter,  nohow." 

Holdaway    twisted    about   and    squared    himself   in 
front  of  Lenix.     "Don't  yo'  get  fresh  with  me,  nigger, 
er  I  bounce  yo'  all  right  quick!"  he  growled. 
"Yo'll  do  which?" 

Len  paused  in  the  act  of  pulling  the  lever  to  start 
the  cutter  to  ask  the  question,  gently,  his  melan- 
choly eyes  on  Boss. 

The  other  workmen  had  gathered  close  and  were 
listening.  Holdaway  brought  his  fist  down  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand.  "Yo'  all  heard  what  I  said.  Now 
get  ter  work  while  yo'  all  got  a  chance."  There  was 
just  a  hint  of  uncertainty  in  Boss'  bluster.  He 
sensed  that  he  had  gone  a  trifle  too  far,  but  he  had 
to  bluff  it  out.  The  men  were  watching.  Lenix 
backed  away  from  the  cutter  and  began  to  untie  his 
apron. 

"What  yo'  all   goin'  ter  do?"  asked   Boss. 
"I'se  quittin',  dat's  all."     Len  threw  the  apron  on 
a  pile  of  bolts  and  reached  for  his  coat.     "I'se   fru 
wif  dis  hayr  outfit,  fru  fer  good!" 

Holdaway's  face  went  yellow  with  rage  and  de- 
pair.  "Yo'all's  gettin'  mighty  thin-skinned,  Len,  when 
yo'  can't  take  no  joke,"  he  said,  with  a  poor  attempt 
at  a  laugh. 

"Well,  s'posin'  I  ain't  feelin'  in  no  humor  fer  jokes 
— specially  the  kind  ob  lil'  jokes  yo'  all  frow  my  way, 
what  den?" 
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"Yo'  knows  right  well  I  was  only  foolin', 
Len." 

"I  knows  right  well  dat  when  my  fo'man 
jays  I'se  liable  ter  get  fired  it's  time  fer 
me  ter  save  myself  dat  humility  by  re- 
signing';, so   I'se  fru." 

r  TOLD  AW  AY  stood  helpless  and  speech- 
'•  ■*■  less  by  and  saw  Len's  tall  form  making 
cowards  the  office.  "Dere  he  goes,"  he  wail- 
ed.    "He'll 
tell  de  cashier 
he's  quit  and       ^ 
he'll  draw  five 
days'    pay.    I 
'spose  I'll  hab 
ter  trail  'long 
an'    back    his 
play.    Tomor-     .^^ 
row  he'll  turn 
up  here  again    '    ' 
jes'  as  dough 
nuffin'     hap- 
pened, an'  I'll 
hab    ter    eat 
crow     like     I 
a  1 1  a  r  s     d  0 
cause     dere 
ainti   no    cut- 

ter  kin  tech  him.  Here 
yo',  Bill,"  he  ordered,  ad- 
dressing a  tall,  grinning  mulat- 
to, "take  de  cutter  fer  ter  day 
an'  don't  let  it  thump  de  ginger 
all  outer  yo'.  Us'll  be  a  thousan'  staves 
short  ob  our  daily  output  jes'  fer  dat  Len's 
stubberness." 

Boss  sighed,  and  slouched  off  in  the  trail 
of  Len.  He  met  him  coming  from  the  of- 
fice, the  cashier  at  his  heels.  Len  was 
solemnly  counting  some  bills  in  his  hand, 
right.  Boss,  I  suppose,"  said  the  cashier 
away's  close-cropped  head  showed  up  around  the  cor- 
ner. "Len  says  he's  off  the  works  for  life.  I  paid 
him  up  till  last  night." 

"It's  all  right,"  growled  Boss.  "I  guess  we  kin  get 
'long  wifout  him." 

All  born  diplomats  know  when  they  are  master  of 
a  situation.  Invariably  Len  knew  when  he  was  master 
of  one,  and  he  passed  slowly  on  his  way  without  so 
much  as  a  quiver  of  an  eyelash  at  Boss'  scathing  re- 
mark. 

In  his  heart  Boss  knew  better  than  that.  They 
could  get  along — sure;  but  not  so  well  without  him 
as  ivith  him.  But  he  knew,  also,  that  he  could,  in  a  pinch, 
get  along  without  Drayder  Cooperage.  In  fact  it 
was  his  ambition  to  get  along,  some  day,  without  it, 
some  day  soon,  please  God,  when  that  thousand  dollars 
reward  came — if  come  it  ever  did.  Well,  anyhow,  he 
was  a  free  nigger  in  more  than  one  sense.  If  it  wasn't 
for  the  fact  that  he  had  fifteen  dollars  and  thirty 
cents  burning  his  pocket,  he  would  like  to  have  set  on 
the  fence  and  watch  the  cutter,  pommel  the  starch  out 
of  that  conceited  young  mulatto,  Jim  Hall,  and  gloat 
on  Boss  Holdaway's  discomfiture  at  losing  the  cham- 
pion stave-cutter  of  Kent  County.  But  Len  was  ob- 
sessed by  a  desire  compared  with  which  petty  vin- 
dictiveness  was  a  petty  thing.  He  had  fifteen  dollars 
and  thirty  cents  to  spend— 
and  spend  qiiick.  Thank 
goodness  the  day  was  young, 
for  there  was  much  to  do. 

At  the  brow  of  the  hill  he 
paused  to  reconnoitre.  He 
k"pw  what  he  wished  to  do, 
but  there  were  certain  insur- 


Len   took   the   envelope   thrust   upon   him.      "Why    for?"   he   asked. 


"It's  all 
as   Hold- 


"1«   yo'   propKr«d    ter   die   a  sadden    an'    violent    deff?" 


mountable  barriers  to  his  desire.  He  wanted  to  get 
across  over  to  Bridgetown  without  any  loss  of  time 
and  he  wanted  to  go  in  a  manner  befitting  one  who 
possessed  the  power  to  flaunt  Boss  Holdaway  and  all 
the  Drayder  works  to-day,  and  be  begged  to  come 
back  and  keep  the  mill  running  to-morrow.  A  devilish- 
ly reckless  and  stubborn  individual  when  crossea; 
that's  what  he  was,  and  that's  what  he  always  would 
be  just  so  long  as  he  remained  champion  stave-cutter 
of  Kent  County. 

"Treat  me  white  an'  I  eat  outin  yore  han'.  Prod 
me  an'  I  buck,  dat's  me."  Len  gazed  across  to  his 
cottage  and  stroked  his  chin  reflectively.  A  fresh 
volume  of  smoke  pouring  from  the  chimney  pro- 
claimed the  fact  that  Jane  Ann  was  up  and  astir.  How 
in  the  name  of  goodness  was  he  going  to  sneak  out 
his  Sunday  clothes  under  the  vigilant  eyes  of  that 
most  watchful  and  suspicious  of  women?  More  ser- 
ious still  how  was  he  going  to  hitch  the  sorrel  driving 
mare  to  the  buckboard  and  drive  off  to  beckoning 
fields  without  giving  that  woman  a  good  and  water- 
tight reason  for  so  doing? 

The  idea  occurred  to  him  to  tell  Jane  Ann  that  Boss 
Holdaway  had  been  caught  in  the  saw  and  killed,  and 
that  the  mill  had  shut  down  for  the  day.  But  on 
reflection  he  remembered  that  he  had  used  that  excuse 
before.  The  fact  was  Len  had  quit  his  job  so  many 
times,  each  time  creating  a  good  and  reasonable  excuse 
for  Jane  Ann,  that  he  had  reached  the  end  of  his 
tether  so  far  as  excuses  were  concerned. 

It  looked  as  though  he  would  have  to  begin  his  so- 
journ dressed  just  as  he  was^ — and  afoot.  Why 
couldn't  he  ever  remember  to  quit  his  job  the  night  be- 
fore so  as  to  have  a  little  time  in  which  to  formulate 
his  plans  for  the  day  after? 
A  LL  his  worry,  fear  of  writs  and  summons,  had 
■^  *■  evaporated — all  his  weariness  through  having 
spent  a  sleepless  night  was  gone — swallowed  up  in  the 
momentous  affair  of  the  present.  A  free  nigger  with 
money  to  spend — and  the  golden  moments  passing. 
He  nodded  his  decision  and  turned  abruptly  to  the 
path  on  the  left,  the  white-tree  hedged  path  leading 
to  the  river  and  the  broad  highway  reaching  towards 
Bridgetown.  Above  the  morning  songs  of  wild  birds 
and  sigh  of  the  breeze  in  the  tree  tops  twanged  sharp- 
ly the  sibilant  gnash  of  the  saw  of  the  Cooperage.  Len 
paused  in  his  shuffling  step  to  listen,  and  his  teeth 
flashed  in  a  smile.  "Dat  ole  saw,"  he  said  aloud,  "she 
talk  to  me  now  jes  like  she  do  when  I'se  crammin'  her 
an'  makin'  her  do  her  limit.  Her's  sayin':  "Len-he's- 
gone-but-he'11-be-back-tomorrie,  Len-he's-gone-but-he'll- 
be-back-tomorrie." 

It  did  not  occur  to  Len  that  there  might  come  a  day 
when  he  might  quit  his  job  once  too  often  and  that, 
when  he  turned  up  next  day  at  the  mill  just  as  though 
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Louis  scratched  hia  ear  with   a   hind   paw.     .     .     "Now  then,  my  friend, 

attention  I      This    is    all    about    a    little    girl — like    me,    Louis,    only    she 

was    pretty."  .       .      The    feline    culprit    stretched    his    paws    and 

sat    up    rigidly. 


o 


,  N  a  hillock  that  overlooked  a 
mill-stream  in  Picardy,  a  girl 
of  sixteen  was  lying,  face  down- 
wards, readin  "  a  book.  The  noise  of 
the  water  tumbling  over  the  chute  was 
a  song  to  which  her  ears  had  grown 
accustomed,  but  more  than  once  she 
looked  up  as  the  October  wind  rose  and 
fell  in  a  chromatic  whine.  A  dark, 
thickening  cloud  crept  sullenly  towards 
the  earth,  throwing  its  shadow  on  her 
book. 

She  gazed  up  at  it  and  sighed. 

A  black  cat,  his  green  eyes  glowing 
suspiciously  in  the  fading  light,  stalked  from  the  mill- 
house  and  furtively  watched  a  wanton  leaf  that  was 
flirting  hilariously  with  the  autumn  breeze,  until,  still 
coquetting,  it  was  caught  by  the  stream  and  carried 
to  destruction. 

The  cat's  teeth  showed  for  a  moment  in  a  sinister 
grin.  Cautiously  measuring  each  step,  he  climbed  to 
the  top  of  the  hillock,  crouched  suspiciously  as  a  blade 
of  grass  moved  in  the  wind,  then  scampered  boldly  up 
to  the  girl  and  settled  ostentatiously  upon  the  open 
pages  of  the  book,  for  a  siesta. 

"Tiens!"  The  girl  started,  laughingly  caught  the 
offender  by  the  ear,  and  pulled  him  to  one  side.  "Louis, 
you  have  very  bad  manners,"  she  said,  speaking  in 
French.  "You  come  so,  without  asking  permission, 
and  you  go  to  sleep  on  The  Fairy  Prince.  Wake  up, 
Louis!     To  you  I  am  speaking." 

The  eat  opened  his  eyes,  bent  them  on  her  with  a 
reproving  look,  and  slowly  closed  them  once  more. 

"Louis!  Wake  up — listen!  I  will  read  to  you  The 
Fairy  Prince,  and  if  you  go  to  sleep  I'll  have  you 
gr-r-r-r-ound  into  black  flour.    See  there  now!" 

Louis  scratched  his  ear  with  a  hind  paw,  rubbed  his 
nose  with  a  fore  one,  sneezed,  opened  his  eyes  to  their 
widest,  and  generally  indicated  that  he  was  thoroughly 
awake— in  fact,  was  not  likely  ever  to  sleep  again  in 
this  world.  His  little  mistress  gathered  her  shawl 
more  tightly  about  her  shoulders,  and,  crossing  one  foot 
over  the  other,  shifted  her  position  to  secure  the  acme 
of  comfort. 

"Now  then,  my  friend,  attention!  This  is  all  about 
a  little  girl — like  me,  Louis,  only  she  was  pretty.  Tell 
me,  Louis,  am  I  pretty,  eh?  Stop  yawning  when  I 
ask  you  a  question.  You  sleep  almost  all  day  and  all 
night,  and  when  you  do  wake  up — you  yawn.  Pouf! 
Such  laziness!  So — this  is  the  story.  This  little  girl 
she  lived  like  me  in  a  house  away,  ever  so  far  away 
from  everything,  and  she  was  very  unhappy.  You 
understand,  Louis,  she  was  eo  lonesome.  And  every 
night  she  would  cry  herself  to  sleep — as  I  do  some- 
times,  because — because Wake   up,   you   wicked 

cat!" 
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"  'Maman,    dites    moi    ce    qu'on    sent 

quand  on  aime. 
Est-ce  plaisir,  est-ce  tourment? 
Je  suis  tout  le  jour  dans  une  peine 

extreme, 
Et  la  nuit,  je  ne  sais  comment. 
Si  quelqu'un  pres ' 

"  'And  just  then  she  saw  a  handsome 
cavalier  approaching  on  foot.'  (Is 
it  not  excitmg,  Louis?)  'He  was  tall 
and  young,  and  was  the  bravest  soldier 
in  all  France.  He  was  so  brave  and 
handsome  that  every  one  called  him 
"The  Fairy  Prince."  ' — Listen,  Louis, 
to  the  wind." 


The  feline  culprit  stretched  his  paws  and  sat  up 
rigidly  like  a  slumbering  worshipper  in  church  who 
has  been  detected  in  the  act,  but  tries  to  indicate  that 
he  has  merely  been  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  preach- 
er's theme.  The  girl  frowned  at  Louis,  and,  laughing 
gaily,  rubbed  her  cheek  against  his  head. 

ITER  laugh  had  hardly  ended  when,  as  her  ear  caught 
the  note  of  melancholy  in  the  wind,  she  looked  up, 
and  her  face,  which  had  hovered  a  moment  before  be- 
tween a  frown  and  a  smile,  was  shadowed  by  a  musing 
expression  that  left  her  eyes  dreamy  and  her  lips 
drooping  in  the  slightest  and  most  sensitive  of  curves. 
Her  dark  hair,  rippling  into  curls,  fell  back  from  a 
forehead  whose  fullness  and  whiteness  added  to  the 
spiritual  innocence  of  her  countenance.  Without  being 
faultless,  her  face  had  an  elusive  mobility  of  expres- 
sion that  altered  with  each  mood  as  swiftly  as  the 
surface  of  a  pool  lying  exposed  to  the  caprices  of  an 
April  morning. 

"Is  it  not  a  pretty  story,  Louis?"  Of  a  sudden  the 
filmy  dreaminess  of  her  eyes  had  lifted,  and  their  dark- 
brown  depths  sparkled  with  life.  "I  am  so  glad  at  the 
convent  they  made  me  learn  to  read.  But  it  is  dread- 
fully difficult,  my  friend — there  are  such  big  words,  you 
see.  Well,  Louis,  this  little  girl  went  one  day  for  a 
walk  to  the  top  of  the  hi!l — but  ynu  shall  ho«>-  ov.i,-tlv 
how  it  is." 

She  carefully  found  the  place  in  the  book,  aim,  witn 
a  finger  following  each  line  in  case  she  should  miss 
any  of  it,  proceeded  to  read  in  that  ecstatic  and  unreal 
style  of  voice  inevitable  to  young  people  when  uttering 
other  thoughts  than  their  own. 

"'....  Reaching  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  most  beauti- 
ful little  girl  in  the  world,  whose  eyes  were  brighter 
than  stars,  and  whose  lips  were  redder  than  the  heart 
of  a  rose'  (like  me,  Louis — yes?)  'sat  down  on  a  fallen 
tree  and  started  to  sing  a  song  which  she  had  learned 
from  a  solitary  shepherd  near  her  home.' — It  does  not 
say,  Louis,  but  I  think,  perhaps,  the  music  goes  like 
this: 


T^HE  lowering  clouds  threw  black  shadows  over  the 
*■  fields;  the  hurrying  water  of  the  mill-stream  turn- 
ed the  color  of  ink  as  it  made,  shudderingly,  for  the 
fall  of  the  chute.  Through  the  ominous  rise  and  fall 
of  the  October  wind  came  the  sound  of  an  aeroplane  in 
the  cloud;-,  to  be  lost  a  moment  later  in  a  boisterous 
rush  of  wind  that  swept  the  girl's  tresses. 

"Come,  Louis,  under  my  shawl — so!  It  is  cold,  is  it 
not?  As  soon  as  we  finish  this  part  of  the  story,  we 
.shall  go  in  by  the  stove  and  work  until  bed-time,  then 
....     Do  you  ever  dream,  Louis?" 

The  black  cat  opened  one  green  eye  and  closed  it  with 
the  solemnity  of  an  all-understanding  wink. 

''I  often  dream,  my  cat," — again  the  wistfulness 
lingered  aout  her  face— ^"and  always  it  is  of  the  world 
that  is  past  the  village.  ...  Is  it  that  I  must  stay  here 
and  never,  never,  see  that  world  but  when  I  dream? 
Voyons — what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  Fairy  Prince? 
I  continue,  Louis:  'As  soon  as  the  handsome  cavalier 
saw  the  loveliest  little  girl  in  all  the  country,  he  came 
towards  her.  .  .  .  '  " 

The  droning  sound  grow  louder.  She  looked  up  and 
watched  the  dark  billows  of  clouds  hovering  over  the 
fields,  when,  suddenly,  through  the  heavy,  underhang- 
ing  mist,  an  aeroplane  appeared,  descended  swiftly 
towards  the  earth,  straightened  out  its  course,  and 
soared  into  the  clouds  again. 

^IIE  could  hear  the  whirring  of  the  machine  as  it 
^^circled  round  and  round,  like  an  angry  hornet  out- 
side its  nest  that  has  been  entered  by  an  invader.  The 
sound  of  the  engine  grew  increasingly  loud;  again  the 
mists  parted  as  foam  from  the  prow  of  a  ship,  and 
again  the  aeroplane  swooped  towards  the  earth.  She 
could  almost  make  out  the  features  of  the  helnu'te<l 
occupant,  when,  with  a  deafening  roar,  the  machine 
checked  its  downward  flight,  and  rose  once  more  until 
the  clouds  took  it  to  their  bosom  and  hid  it  from  sight 
"Louis!"  Her  voice  shook.  "I  am  frightened.  Louis, 
we  will  go  in  and  pray  to  the  Virgin,  you  and  I.  It 
may  be  an  Allemand,  and,  so  'tis  said,  they  eat  little 
girls — and  black  cats  too." 
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The  whirr  of  the  en^nes  grew  angry  with  intensity, 
then  fainter  as  the  machine  rose  to  a  greater  height. 
Suddenly  the  droning  ceased.  The  tumbling  waters  of 
the  chute  seemed  instantly  loud,  as  though  jealous  of 
the  brawling  monster  that  had  dared  to  challenge  its 
incessant  song.  The  girl  had  just  stooped  to  resume 
her  book  when,  above  the  whining  breeze,  there  was 
a  sound  like  that  of  a  saw-mill  she  had  once  heard  in 
Etrun — but  it  came  from  the  air — far  over  by  the  vil- 
lage road. 

With  a  catch  of  her  breath,  she  saw  the  aeroplane 
pierce  the  mists  once  more,  and  realized  that  it  was 
pointing  towards  her  as  it  descended.  Rising  to  her 
feet,  she  pressed  her  hand  against  her  mouth  to  keep 
from  screaming,  while  ominously,  noiselessly  (but  for 
an  occasional  hum  such  as  wires  give  on  a  frosty 
night),  the  giant  bird  sped  lower  and  nearer. 

"Louis'"  she  cried.     "Louis!" 

Weak  with  terror,  she  grasped  for  the  cat,  to  find 
that  that  ungallant  protector  had  bolted  ingloriously 
te  the  mill-house.  Unable  to  move,  she  watched  the 
monster  as  it  touched  the  earth,  bounded  lightly,  felt 
the  ground  a  second  time,  and  staggered  unevenly 
over  a  rise  in  the  ground.  There  was  a  final  Wag- 
nerian crescendo  of  the  engines,  and  the  aeroplane 
stopped,  motionless,  less  than  fifty  yards  from  her. 

'T'HE  aviator  climbed  from  the  pilot's  seat  and  looked 
about  with  a  puzzled  air.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
leather  coat  which  reached  to  the  top  of  his  riding- 
boots,  and  his  head  was  encased  in  a  leather  helmet. 
Raising  his  goggles,  he  looked  toward  the  mill-house, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  caught  sight  of  the  girl. 

For  a  moment  he  hesitated,  then  made  towards  her, 
taking  an  extraordinarily  length  of  pace  for  one  of 
his  medium  build,  and  raising  his  knees,  as  a  bather 
will  do  when  wading  through  surf.  He  paused,  irre- 
solute, about  five  yards  from  her,  saluted,  unbuckled 
a  strap,  and  removed  his  helmet  with  a  carelessness 
that  left  his  generous  supply  of  light-brown  hair  stand- 
ing straight  up  like  the  quills  of  a  porcupine.  His 
face  was  rather  long,  and,  except  for  his  eyes,  which 
twinkled  humorously,  bore  a  look  of  exaggerated 
solemnity.  Constant  exposure  to  the  sun  had  tanned 
his  face  a  vigorous  brown,  but  his  moustache  and  eye- 
brows, which  were  of  a  size,  appeared  to  have  com- 
pletely faded,  and  stood  out,  glow-worm  like,  against 
the  background  of  tan. 

For  a  full  minute  they  gazed  at  each  other,  the  girl 
with  parted  lips  and  heightened  color,  the  new-comer's 
gravity  slowly  giving  way  to  the  good-humored  per- 
sistence of  the  light-blue  eyes,  until  with  a  smile  he  ran 
his  fingers  through  his  rumpled  hair. 

"Phew!"  he  said. 

With  something  between  a  sob  and  an  exclamation 
of  delight,  she  clappad  her  hands  together  twice.  "Ciel!" 
she  cried,  "but  I  am  so  happy!" 

The  mill-stream  had  ceased  to  shudder  and  had  re- 
sumed its  song.  .  .  .  With 
an  air  of  furtive  preoccu- 
pation, Louis  emerged 
from  concealment  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  them  after 
the  manner  of  an  unpopu- 
lar Mexican  President 
walking  down  the  main 
street  of  an  unfriendly 
city.  .  .  .  The  darkening 
shadows  blended  with  the 
early  approach  of  night. 
■  .  .  And  her  heart  was 
beating  wildly,  joyously. 

Adventure  had  come  to 
the  lonely  mill-house  in 
Picardy — and,  after  all, 
one  is  not  always  sixteen. 

II 

''IITLL  you  please  tell 
me  where  I  am?" 
The  young  man  spoke  in 
French  with  ease,  but  more 
than  a  trace  of  an  English 
accent. 

"This  is  my  uncle's 
mill." 

"Of  course.  And  that 
road?" 

"But  the  village  road, 
monsieur — what  else?" 

"And,  Mademoiselle 
Elusive,  what  village  may 
it  be?" 

"'Tis  where  the  church 
is,  monsieur;  and  every 
Sunday  I  go  there  to  mass 
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The  pilot  produced  a  pipe  and,  extracting  a  pouch, 
proceeded  to  fill  it  with  tobacco. 

"I  am  lost,"  he  said  complacently.  "My  compass 
was  shot  away,  and  the  clouds  are  hanging  too  low 
for  me  to  follow  any  landmarks." 

He  looked  about  at  the  steadily  thickening  twilight. 
"How  far  is  it  to  the  village?"  he  a.sked. 

"Five  kilometres — and   a   litttle  better." 

"The  Devil!"  He  made  a  screen  from  the 
wind  with  the  flap  of  his  coat,  and  lighting  his  pipe, 
puffed  it  with  evident  satisfaction.  "I  shall  have  to 
leave  the  old  "bus"  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she's 
.so  nearly  "napoo"  that  I  rather  expected  to  come 
riding  home  on  one  plane,  like  the  old  woman  with 
the  broom.     But  mademoiselle" 

"Monsieur?" 

"I  am  very  tired  and  distinctly  hungry,  and  I  know 
of  a  mill-house  with  a  cosy  fire  in  the  kitchen,  where 
a  pretty  little  fairy  that'' 

"There  is  no  fairy — only  Louis." 

"And  who  the  deuce  may  he  be?" 

"The  cat — Le  void!" 

TIE  surveyed  the  feline  with  an  air  of  tolerant 
^  *■  gravity.  "Do  you  think  Louis  may  object  if  I 
remain  for  supper?" 

"Ah,  but  no!"  She  laughed  gaily,  then  a  look  of 
doubt  changed  the  express;on  of  her  features  in  a 
moment.  "But  my  uncle — he  never  has  anyone  in 
the  houss.  For  many  years  I  have  lived  alone  with 
him.  Only  when  the  cure  comes,  perhaps  once  a 
month,  does  any  one  visit  the  mill.  My  uncle  is  very 
surly,  a  perfect  bear,  and  often  he  gets  drunk  as 
well." 

The  young  man  raised  his  absurdly  light  eyebrows. 
"A  pleasant  relative,  mademoiselle.  And,  pray,  what 
is  his  grievance  against  his  fellow-men?" 

"I  know  not,  monsieur.  All  week  he  works  alone, 
except  when  he  takes  the  flour  to  sell,  but  on  Sundays 
he  always  goes  to  church  and  leads  the  chanting. 
He  was  taught  Latin  by  his  father,  who  was  a  grave- 
digger  in  Paris  and  learned  it  from  the  tombstones. 
So  on  Sundays  my  uncle,  from  his  seat  in  the  chan- 
cel, performs  the  chants  in  such  a  terrible  voice  that 
almost  always  some  children  scream  with  terror, 
and  once  Madame  La  Comtesse  fainted." 

The  aviator  relit  his  pipe,  which  had  gone  out,  but 
did  not  remove  his  eyes  from  hers. 

"Once,"  went  on  the  girl,  plucking  a  blade  of  grass 
and  making  a  knot  with  it  about  her  finger,  "two 
villagers,  Simon  Barit  and  Armand  Cartier,  were  re- 
quested by  the  cure,  who  is  very  small  and  weak,  to 
tell  my  uncle  to  sing  no  more.  .A.h  monsieur,  it  was 
terrible!" 

"Yes?" 

"My  uncle  he  is  a  very  strong  man;  he  threw  Simon 
Barit  into  the  stream,  and  the  other  he  chased  almost 
to  the  village." 


"And  so,  like  the  mill-stream,  he  goes  on  for  ever?" 

"Ah  yes,  monsieur,  like  the  war — for  ever.  Listen!" 

A  great  voice,  sonorous  as  that  of  the  fabled  giant 
calling  for  his  evening  meal  of  an  Englishman,  rent 
the  air.  The  October  wind  seemed  to  quiver  to  its 
lowest  note,  and  the  water  racing  over  the  chute  was 
quieter  than  it  had  been  for  hours. 

"I  must  go,  monsieur.     It  is  his  supper  he  wants." 

"And  may  I  not  come  too?" 

"Ah— but  no!      I   am   frightened." 

"Of  me?" 

She  raised  her  wide  brown  eyes  to  his,  and  her 
eyelashes,  which  so  jealously  guarded  those  guileless 
depths,  parted  grudgingly,  revealing  to  him  their  full 
beauty.  .  .  Another  roar  shattered  the  air,  and  she 
laid  her  hand  upon  his  wrist.  "You  must  not  come," 
.she  said  earnestly.  "He  would  throw  you  into  the 
stream." 

His  melancholy  face  gave  way  to  a  boyish  grin. 
"If  he  did,  mademoiselle,  my  ghost  would  haunt  him 
for  ever.  All  night  it  would  sing  outside  his  window 
— and,  in  truth,  my  singing  is  no  less  terrible  than 
his." 

There  was  another  roar,  followed  by  a  reference  to 
the  untimely  decease  of  ten  thousand  devils. 


vv 


Seated  at  the   lal.K- 


rl    and    Hk'    ainiiiui    .-^at. 


ITHOUT  a  word,  she  reached  for  her  book,  and, 
throwing  her  shawl  over  her  left  shoulder, 
hurried  away.  The  aviator  watched  her  girlish 
figure  with  its  unconscious  grace,  then,  turning 
about,  he  strolled  to  the  machine,  and,  sitting  on  the 
side  of  the  fuselage,  surveyed  its  bullet-punctured 
carcass. 

"Five  kilometres  and  a  little  better,"  he  solilo- 
quized in  English,  "and  a  doubtful  prospect  of  a 
meal.  .  .  .  Contrast  that  with  what  the  gods  offer  here 
— a  cosy  fire,  coffee,  eggs  and  chips,  I  warrant,  and 
the  daintiest  of  little  maids— to  say  nothing  of  a  musi- 
cal uncle  with    an    amiable    propensity    for    throwing 

visitors  into  the  stream.     By  Jove,  it  is  chilly 

Over  in  dear  old  England  they'll  be  roasting  nuts  and 
telling  ghost-stories  to-night." 

The  fast-thickening  shadows  deepened  into  the 
blackness  of  an  October  night;  the  wind  grew  quieter, 
but  there  was  a  bite  in  the  aii  that  made  him  draw  his 
fur  collar  about  his  ears. 

"What  excellent  French  the  little  lady  uses,"  he 
went  on.  "I  wonder  who  her  parents  were,  and  why 
the  deuce  she  has  to  live  with  this  ogre.  And  what 
eyes!  Enough  to  make  one  invent  new  songs  of  Araby 
just  to  see  them  sparkle  and  soften.  .  .  .  One  moment 
sad,  another  tender — and  always  lovely.  Steady,  the 
Air  Force — you're  becoming  sentimental." 

He  looked  at  the  battered  machine  and  shook  his 
head;  a  solitary  raindrop  lit  on  his  face  and  slid  down 
its  surface  like  a  tear. 

A  belated  gust  of  wind  smote  his  face  and  left  it 
moist.  He  rose  in  a 
determined  manner  and 
adjusted  his  helmet. 

"Adieii,  my  Camel!" 
He  took  a  last  survey  of 
the  machine.  "The 
kitchen  is  calling  to  my 
appetite;  a  storm  is  brew- 
ing in  the  heavens;  a  pair 
of  dark  eyes  is  urging  all 
the  romance  within  me;  so 
— mill-stream  or  no  mill- 
s  t  r  e  a  m — mon  oncle,  I 
come." 

He  squared  his  should- 
ers and,  with  the  rather 
absurd  long  stride  and  the 
odd  raising  of  the  knee, 
made  for  the  cottage  door, 
from  underneath  which  a 
faint  glow  of  light  was 
timidly  emerging. 

Ill 

T  N  response  to  his  knock 
A  there  was  a  roar  from 
within,  and  the  door  open- 
ed enough  to  show  the 
young  lady  in  the  door- 
way. 

"Good-evening,"  he  said 
gravely.  "I  saw  the  light 
in  here  and  decided  to  ac- 
cept its  kindly  invitation." 
She  glanced  over  her 
shoulder;- but  the  airman, 
gently  putting  her  to  one 
had  come.  ^''^*'    entered    and    looked 
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serenely  about  the  room,  which  appeared  to  be  kitchen, 
dining-room,  and  parlor  in  one.  Beside  the  stove  he 
noticed  the  stooped  figrure  of  a  man,  whose  huge  black 
beard  straggled  over  a  suit  of  overalls  that  had  once 
been  dark  blue,  but  had  become  a  dirty  white  from 
constant  association  with  flour. 

"Good-evening,  monsieur."  The  airman  handed  his 
helmet  to  the  girl  and  proceeded  to  unbutton  his  coat. 
The  miller's  blotched  eyes  rose  sulkily  to  the  visitor's 
face. 

"What  do  you  want  here?"  His  voice  was  nasal  and 
slovenly,  and  there  was  a  hoarse  growl  in  the  words, 
as  though   his  throat  was   parched 
and  rusted. 

"I  am  doing  myself  the  honor 
of  taking  supper  with  you,  mon- 
sieur." The  airman's  face  was  full 
of  melancholy  dignity  as  he  divest- 
ed himself  of  his  coat. 

The  miller's  mouth  opened,  and  a 
rasping,  deep  snarl  resonated  disa- 
greeably.     "There    is    the    village,  • 
five  kilometres  that  way." 

"Ah — but  that  is  five  kilometres 
too  far." 

"You  cannot  stay  here" — the 
miller's  voice  rose  angrily — "there 
is  but  food  for  two." 

The  Englishman  tapped  his  pipe 
against  his  heel,  and  blew  through 
it  to  ensure  its  being  empty.  "Then, 
monsieur,"  he  said,  "you  must  go 
hungry." 

The  Frenchman  rose  to  his  feet 
and  brandished  both  arms  above 
his  head.  "Go!"  he  bellowed,  and 
swore  an  oath  that  comprised  a 
reference  to  the  sacred  name  of 
one  dog  and, the  sudden  demise  of 
the  aforementioned  ten  thousand 
devils,  who.  it  appeared,  rested 
heavily  on  his  conscience. 

"Mademoiselle" — the  young  man 
turned  politely  to  the  girl — "I  apol- 
ogize for  this  gentleman.  Shall  I 
throw  him  into  the  stream,  or 
would  a  cleansing  spoil  his  particular  style  of  mottled 
beauty?" 

'T^HE  miller  became  eloquent.  His  language  was 
■*■  threatening,  blasphemous,  and  deafening.  His 
whole  ungainly  body  vibrated  with  a  fury  which,  at 
certain  moments,  grew  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  would 
raise  his  chin  upwards  until  all  that  could  be  seen  was 
a  forest  of  beard,  the  while  he  emitted  an  unearthly 
roar  that  could  have  been  clearly  heard  on  the  village 
road.  The  girl,  who  had  been  making  preparations 
for  supper,  glanced  timidly  at  him,  but  continued  her 
work.  The  cat,  slumbering  by  the  stove,  opened  his 
eyes  dreamily  as  if  some  sweet  strain  had  come  to  his 
ears,  then  .settled  to  slumber  once  more. 

And  the  whole  room  resounded  and  quivered  to  the 
hurricane  of  sound. 

With  an  air  of  complete  imperturbability,  the  in- 
truding guest  slowly  backed  towards  the  table  and 
became  engrossed  in  the  task  of  refilling  his  pipe, 
though  beneath  the  glow-worm  eyebrows  his  eyes 
(which  were  very  clear  and  blue,  as  though  his  excur- 
sions into  the  last  free  element  of  nature  had  blown 
all  the  dust  and  grime  away)  held  the  orator  in  a 
steady  look. 

"Fill  your  pipe?"  he  said  cryptically,  choosing  a 
moment  when  his  host  was  filling  up  with  a  breath  that 
promised  to  burst  his  ribs. 

The  response  was  startling. 

Exhausting  the  air  from  his  lungs  with  the  noise 
of  steam  escaping  from  an  overcharged  boiler,  the 
miller  rushed  blindly  forward,  crouching  so  low  that 
his  beard  against  his  discolored  clothes  suggested  an 
ugly  bush  against  a  background  of  slushy  snow. 

With  the  precision  of  a  guardsman  forming  fours, 
the  airman  took  one  pace  to  the  rear  with  his  left  foot 
and  one  to  the  right  with  his  right  foot.  This 
manoeuvre,  successfully  completed,  placed  the  table 
between  himself  and  his  assailant,  and,  tilting  it  dex- 
terously, he  swiftly  thrust  that  article  of  furniture 
forward,  where  it  came  into  violent  contact  with  the 
irate  miller's  knees  and  .shins.  With  an  indescribable 
howl  the  worthy  man  fell  back  in  a  paroxysm  of 
|<gony,  grasping  his  knees  with  both  hands,  and  rock- 
ing to  and  fro  like  a  demented  dervish. 

The  airman  bowed  gravely  to  the  girl.  "I  learned 
that,"  he  said,  "from  a  gentleman  by  name  Charlie 
Chaplin.  »It  you  can  oblige  me  with  a  custard  pie,  I 
shall  hurl  it  at  your  uncle  and  thus  complete  the 
Chaplinesque  method  of  discounting  violence." 


'■PHE  young  woman's  brows  puckered.  The  spectacle 
-'•  of  her  uncle's  discomfiture  had  not  disturbed  her 
.':o  much  as  this  new  kind  of  a  person  who  could  bow 
.=!o  courteously,  whose  eyes  twinkled  humorously,  and 
whose  words  were  full  of  gravity  on  the  subject  of 
custard  pies.  She  came  of  a  race  that  co-ordinated 
gestures  and  the  play  of  features  with  speech ;  but  this 
stranger  of  the  air — Sapristi! 

The  moaning  of  the  uncle  grew  less  and  his  figure 
stopped  its  rocking;  but  his  red,  blotchy  eyes  looked 
furtively  at  the  young  man,  biding  their  owner's  time 
for  a  renewal  of  hostilities. 


Then,    picking;    her   up    in    his   arm:^. 

he   carried   her   over  to   the   machine 

and    deposited    her   in    the   observer's 

seat. 


With  an  air  of  deep  dejection  the  airman  gazed  at 
the  unlovely  spectacle,  then,  very  slowly,  unfastened 
his  holster  and  drew  a  revolver. 

"Monsieur,"  he  said,  "I  offer  peace.  The  alterna- 
tive is — that  I  fill  you  full  of  holes— which  would  inter- 
fere with  your  singing.  I  intend  to  have  supper  here, 
because  I  saw  hens  outside.  If  they  have  given  no 
eggs,  we  shall  eat  the  hens  themselves  as  a  punish- 
ment. We  are  allies,  you  and  I;  let  us  be  friends  as 
well.  Monsieur" — he  struck  a  Napoleonic  attitude — 
"Vive  r  Entente!" 

The  swarthy  face  of  the  miller,  who  had  retained 
his  posture  on  the  floor  throughout,  wrinkled  hideously 
into  a  grrin,  which  developed  into  a  roaring  laugh  that 
set  a  solitary  vase  jingling. 

With  a  doubtful  air  of  appreciation,  the  airman  sur- 
veyed him,  his  head  inclining  dubiously  to  one  side. 
"Come,  monsieur,"  he  said,  after  the  miller's  unpleas- 
ant mirth  had  subsided,  "you  sit  there — at  the  far  end 
of  the  table;  mademoiselle — when  you  have  given  us 
the  supper  things — here;  and  I,  at  this  end.  Just  to 
show  how  completely  I  trust  you,  my  host,  I  will  keep 
my  revolver  beside  my  plate;  and  should  it  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  blow  your  brains  out  during  the  meal, 
it  will  be  with  the  very  keenest  regret  that  I  lose  a 
friend  for  whom  I  have  acquired  such  an  instantan- 
eous and  profound  affection." 

Thus  the  young  lady  with  the  guileless  eyes,  the 
youth  who  had  descended  from  the  clouds,  and  the 
stentorian  miller  with  the  painful  knees,  sat  down  to- 
gether for  their  evening  repast. 

And  the  mill-stream,  chuckling  as  it  sportiv^y 
tumbled  over  the  chute,  made  a  pleasant  serenade. 

IV 

T^HE  airman  glanced  at  his  wrist-watch;  it  was  half- 
•'■  past  nine.  The  miller  slept  by  the  side  of  the  stove, 
his  chin  crushing  his  board  against  his  chest.  Louis 
also  slept,  having  curled  himself  in  a  black,  furry 
ball,  apparently  possessed  of  neither  head  nor  tail. 
A  clock,  brazenly  stating  ihe  time  to  be  five-thirty, 
ticked  lazily  as  though,  finding  itself  four  hours  lie- 
hind  the  correct  hour,  there  was  no  chance  of  its  ever 
catching  up,  and  it  only  kept  going  because  it  was 
the  sporting  thing  to  do.  Juht  over  the  clock  a  picture 
of  Marshal  Joffre  gazed  paternally  on  the  quiet  scene. 
Seated  at  the  table,  which  was  covered  by  a  geran- 
ium-shaded cloth,  the  girl  and  the  airman  sat  silent, 
while  a  shaded  lamp    lent   a    crimson    glow    through 


which  her  deep  eyes  gleamed,  like  the  first  stars  of  a 
summer  evening. 

To  her  romance  had  come. 

She  was  no  longer  the  miller's  niece,  but  the  girl 
who  had  seen  the  Fairy  Prince.    All  the  sighs,  all  the 
questionings,   all  the  longings    of    her    girlhood    had 
culminated  in  this  amazing  adventure  of  a  fair-haired 
knight  who,  descending  from  the  clouds,  had  proceeded 
to    terrorize    her    uncle,    who    was    feared    for    miles 
around.  It  was  wonderful.    And  he  was  so  droll,  this 
young  man;  and  his  voice  had  a  little  soething  drop 
in  it,  at  times,  that  left  a  fluttering  echo  in  her  heart. 
She  had  left  the  convent  when  ten  years  of 
age,  on  the  death  of  her  mother.     Her  father — 
but  then  gossip  was  never  kind.     He  was  an 
officer  who  had  deserted  his  pretty  little  wife 
for  another  woman — or  so  rum»r  had  it;  and 
her  mother  had   died,  a  flower   stricken  by  a 
frost.      The   daughter   had   been   taken    by   a 
relative,  the  owner  of  a  lonely  mill,  and  for 
six  years  had  lived  in  solitude,  her  horizon  of 
life  limited  to  the  adjacent  village,  her  know- 
ledge of  women  gained  from  the  memoi-y  of  a 
sad,  yearning  face,  paler  than  the 
pillow  on  which  it  rested,  and  an 
occasional  visit  to  the  cure's  sister. 
Of  men  she  knew  only  her  uncle 
and  the  few  villagers  that  had  not 
gone  to  fight  for  La  Belle  France. 
From     unquestioning     childhood 
she  had  passed  to  that  stage  in  a 
girl's  life  when  the  emotions  leap 
past  the  brain,  fretful  of  the  lat- 
ter's  plodding  pace.     Her  mind  un- 
tutored,   unsharpened    by    contact 
with  other  minds,  left  her  the  lan- 
guage and  the  reasonings  of  a  child ; 
but  her  imagination,  feeding  on  the 
strange  longings  and  dreams  which 
permeated  her  life,  pictured  its  own 
world    where    romance    held    sway 
over  all  the  creatures  that  inhabited 
its  realm. 

IT  is  the  instinct  of  a  little  child 
to  picture  unreal  things — the  un- 
conscious protest  of  immaturity  against  the  common- 
placeness  of  life.  But  with  the  education  of  to-day 
and  the  labyrinth  of  artificialty  which  characterizes 
modern  living,  the  imaginativeness  of  childhood  dis- 
appears, except  in  a  few  great  minds  who,  retaining 
it,  are  hailed  by  the  world  as  possessors  of  genius. 

Unhampered  (or  unhelped,  as  the  case  may  be)  by 
association  with  the  patchwork  pattern  of  society,  the 
miller's  niece  had  retained  her  gift  of  imagination, 
without  which  the  solitude  and  the  monotony  of  her 
days  would  have  been  unendurable;  until,  blending  it 
with  the  budding  flower  of  womanhood,  she  found 
mystery  in  the  moaning  of  the  wind.  When  the  sun 
danced  upon  the  grass  her  spirit  mingled  with  the 
sunlight;  and  when  the  moon  exercised  her  suzerainty 
of  the  heavens  the  poetry  in  her  soul  thrilled  to  sweet 
dreams  of  lovers'  wooings  (though  her  unreasoned 
rapture  often  ended  in  unreasoned  tears  upon  the  pil- 
low). .  .  .  She  found  melancholy  in  the  coloring  of 
an  autumn  leaf,  and  laughter  in  the  music  of  the  mill- 
stream.  .  .  .  T'nere  were  smugglers'  tales  in  a  north- 
east gale,  and  fairy  stories  in  a  summer's  shower. 

The  doctrine  of  pleasure  so  feverishly  followed  by 
her  sisters  to-day  was  unknown  to  her — as  was  its 
insidious  reaction  which  comes  to  so  many  women, 
with  the  dulling  of  the  perceptions,  the  blinding  of  eyes 
to  the  colors  of  life,  the  deadening  of  ears  to  the  music 
of  nature,  until. they  cannot  hear  the  subtle  melody  of 
happiness  itself,  so  closely  allied  to  the  sombre  beauty 
of  sorrow. 

"Little  one" — the  aviator's  voice  was  very  soft,  so 
that  the  ticking  of  the  clock  sounded  clearly  above  it 
— "in  a  few  minutes  I  must  go.  It  is  a  dark  night,  and 
of  a  necessity  I  must  get  to  the  village  to-night,  and 
be  on  my  way  before  dawn." 

Her  eyes  were  hidden  by  her  drooping  eyelashes. 
"You  will  return — yes?"  siie  asked,  without  looking  up. 

He  smiled  rather  wistfully.  "When  the  red-breasted 
robins  are  nesting."  he  quoted  slowly,  "I  shall  come." 

The  clock  ticked  wearily  on.  .  .  .  A  few  drops  of 
rain  fell  upon  the  roof. 

"Monsieur"— the  crimson  in  her  checks  deepened — 
"you  must  not  smile;  but  it  is  in  my  book,  here." 

SHE  took  from  the  table  The  Fairy  Prince,  and  hand- 
ed it  to  him.    He  gazed  at  it  with  a  seriousness  he 
might  have  shown  towards  a  book  of  Scottish  theology. 
"You  know,  monsieur" — she  appeared   deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  design  of  the  geranium  table-cover — "I 
never  leave  the  mill-house  unless  to  attend  mass,  and 
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sometimes — perhaps  you  would  think  so  too — it  is  very 
lonesome;  no  brother,  no  sister,  just  Louis  and  my 
uncle." 

He  nodded,  and,  with  an  air  of  abstraction,  his  brow 
wrinkled  sympathetically,  and  his  fingers  strummed 
five-finger  exercises  on  the  table. 

"It  must  be  very  dull,"  he  said. 

"But  no,  monsieur"— her  eyes  looked  up  in  protest — 
"not  dull — just  lonesome." 

He  sustained  an  imaginary  note  with  his  little  finger, 
frowned  thoughtfully  until  his  eyebrows  almost  ob- 
scured his  eyes,  then  came  down  the  scale  with  a  slow 
and  measured  pace. 

"Well,  little  lady  who  is  never  dull,  and  what  has 
all  this  to  do  with  The  Fairy  Prince?" 

"It  is  because  I  have  no  sisters,  no  friends,  that — 
that  I  pretend.    But  you  do  not  understand." 

He  played  some  chord  with  both  hands. 

"Very  young  people  and  very  old  ones  pretend,"  he 
said,  with  dreamy  sententiousness;  "pretending  is  what 
makes  them  happy.     But  the  Prince?" • 

She  smiled  deprecatingly.  "When  I  read,  monsieur, 
then  I  think  that  the  girl — there  is  always  a  girl,  is 
there  not?"  He  nodded  gravely.  "I  do  not  think  it 
is  she,"  she  went  on,  "but  myself;  and  when  the  book  is 
finished,  and  she  marries  her  lover,  then  I  am  happy 
....  and  dream  .  .  .  ." 

"  'We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,'  "  he 
murmured,  and  trilled  with  his  first  and  second  fingers. 

"So,  monsieur,"  she  continued,  glancing  shyly  at 
him,  "in  that  book" 

"There  is  a  girl." 

"Yes.    And  a  Fairy  Prince  who  was  very  handsome." 

"Like  me?" 

•'It  does  not  say,  monsieur." 

"Ah!" 

"But  I  think  so,"  .she  said  earnestly,  "for  he  was 
the  handsomest  man  in  all  France." 

"It  said  nothing  of  England?" 

"No,  monsieur,  only  France." 

He  nodded  with  great  dignity,  and  motioned  her  to 
proceed.  She  leaned  forward  with  her  elbows  on  the 
table,  and  rested  her  chin  on  her  interlocked  fingers. 

"To-day  I  was  reading  it  to  Louis,"  she  said,  "when, 
just  at  that  moment  that  they  met — vous  voild! — you 
came.  Monsieur,"  she  said  naively,  "are  you  a  fairy 
prince?" 

He  considered,  with  his  head  characteristically  on 
one  side. 

"N-no,"  he  said,  "I  cannot  claim  that,  but" 

"Ah  yes?"  Her  face'  lit  up  with  delighted  anticipa- 
tion. 

"I  am  a  prince  of  the  air."  He  struck  an  attitude 
and  held  it. 

"Oh!"  her  lips  parted  in  ecstasy  and  her  cheeks, 
which  had  been  crimson,  became  scarlet.  "You — are 
really  a  prince?" 

*'0^  the  air,  mademoiselle."  He  folded  his  arms 
^^  and  tilted  his  chair  back.  His  face  was  still 
grave,  but  his  voice  had  a  sense  of  distance  in  it,  and 
his  light  eyes  widened , as  though  they  saw  the  world 
his  words  were  picturing.  "My  kingdom  is  greater 
than  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  when  I  ride, 
my  steed  with  wings  takes  me  towards  the  stars.  For 
sport  I  play  with  clouds  and  race  the  wind;  at  night 
the  moon  gives  me  light;  ana  when  I  travel  there  are 
no  mountains  to  climb,  no  lakes  to  cross.  I  go  faster 
than  the  swiftest  horse,  and  ride  from  villages  to  cities, 
out  into  the  country,  and  over  the  sea  with  a  steed 
that  never  tires." 

"But,  monsieur,"  she  cried,  "this  is  wonderful!" 
He  looked  frankly  into  her  eyes.    "It  is  wonderful," 
he  said. 

For  a  few  minutes  neither  spoke,  and  the  soft  sym- 
phony of  raindrops  played  through  the  quietness  of 
the  night. 

"Your  Majesty,"  she  said  timorously,  "are  you  very 
brave?     You  understand,"  she  hurried  on  as  a  slight 
blush  darkened  the  tan  of  his  cheeks,  "in  fairy  books 
the  prince  always  fights  a  dragon  or  a  wicked  giant." 
"Don't  uncles  count?" 
She  made  a  pretty  moue.  , 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  said  slowly,  "there  was  a 
wicked  Emperor— a  blustering  popinjay  with  a  mad- 
man's vanity — who  decreed  that  all  the  world  should 
be  his  slaves,  and  sent  his  armies  into  France  and 
Belgium  to  enforce  his  will.  My  brothers  heard  of 
this,  and  came  from  countries  and  dominions  thousands 
of  miles  away.  Across  greal  continents  of  water  they 
sailed,  and,  with  their  brothers  from  the  little  Islands 
of  the  North  Sea,  came  to  France  .  .  .  ." 

"Your  voice  is  very  sad,"  she  said  tenderly.  Her 
nature,  that  knew  every  mood  of  a  summer  breeze, 
had  caught  the  inflection  of  his  words,  understanding 
by  their  tone  what  the  vagueness  of  his  words  hid  from 
her  mind. 
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"So  many  have  died,"  he  said,  looking  away  from 
her.  "Almost  every  day  someone  rides  out  into  the 
sunlight  to  his  death,  young,  brave,  and  smiling.  .  .  . 
Mademoiselle,  it  is  wonderful  how  they  smile." 

Tick— tick— tick. 

f^OR  more  than  a  minute  neither  spoke,  then,  with  a 
"  smile  that  was  strangely  boyish,  he  squared  his 
shoulders  and  ran  his  fingers  through  his  rumpled  hair. 

"Ha!"  he  laughed;  "what  fancies  get  into  a  scatter- 
brain  like  mine  when  the  rain's  a-pattering  on  the 
roof.    If  you  will  allow  mc,  little  Pippa,  I  shall  smoke." 

"Little  Peepa?"  she  laughed  delightedly. 

"Pippa,"  he  assented,  puffing  smoke  as  he  lighted  his 
pipe.  "I  think  I  shall  call  you  that.  You  see,  accord- 
ing to  her  biographer,  Mr.  Browning,  she  worked  in 
the  silk-mills  all  the  year,  but  one  day  she  had  to  her- 
.^elf,  from  dawn  to  midnight,  ar.d  so  as  to  enjoy  it  to 
the  full  she — well,  she  pr^iended,  like  you." 

"But  that  is  droll,"  she  said  eagerly,  "for  every 
Easter  after  Sunday,  mj  uncle,  who  is  fatigued  from 
so  much  chanting  in  the  church,  always  goes  to  Bou- 
logne and  becomes  drur.k  for  one  whole  day.  On 
Wednesday  he  returns.  These  six  years  he  has  done 
it  always  the  same:  and  on  the  Tuesday  it  is  wonder- 
ful. I  am  alone  with  Louis,  and  we  ask  all  the  people 
in  our  books  to  visit  us." 

A  sudden  gleam  of  excitement  lit  his  eyes. 

"The  Tuesday  after  Easter?" 

"Always  it  is  so." 

"Pippa,"  he  said^ — then  checked  the  remainder  of 
his  words.  He  placed  the  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  ran 
five-finger  exercises  at  a  terrific  speed. 

"Pippa,"  he  said  again,  then,  ceasing  his  display  of 
virtuosity,  leaned  back  and  gazed  at  her  from  beneath 
his  eyebrows.  "Next  spring,  on  the  Tuesday  after 
Easter,  I  will  come  for  you." 

She  caught  her  breath  deliriously. 

"Beyond  the  village  road,"  he  went  on,  speaking 
slowly  and  distinctly,  "I  saw  a  big  pasture-field  at  the 
top  of  the  hill.  Be  there  as  the  sun  is  just  above  the 
horizon,  and  I  will  come  in  an  aeroplane." 

"And,  your  Majesty,  you  will  take  me  to  your  king- 
dom?" 

"For  one  day,  Pippa,  to  the  great  city  of  London — 
the  city  that  is  open  to  all  who  possess  a  golden  key. 
We  shall  return  by  the  stars  at  night." 

"Then" — her  voice  shook,  and  the  brilliancy  of  her 
eyes  were  softened  by  sudden  tears,  as  the  rays  of 
an  August  sun  are  sometimes  tempered  by  a  shower, 
"then — at  last — I  am  to  sse  the  world? — boys  and  girls 
and  palaces  and" — — 

"To  say  nothing  of  prunes  and  potentates." 

"Oh  but,  your  Majesty,  it  is  too  wonderful.  I  am 
certain  it  will  not  come  true." 

He  rose  and  quietly  placed  his  chair  against  the  wall. 
"Pippa,"  he  said,  "there  are  only  two  things  that  could 
prevent  it.  One,  if  there  is  a  storm  and — the  other" 
he  shook  his  head  impatiently. 

The  girl  took  down  a  work-basket,  and  after  search- 
ing its  contents  extracted  a  tiny  trinket. 

"You  mean,"  she  said,  stepping  lightly  over  to  him, 
"that  you  might  go  to  join  your  brothers — those  who 
smiled  so  bravely?" 

"We  never  know,  Pippa,"  he  answered. 

CHE  reached  for  the  lapel  of  his  coat  and  pinned  the 
'^  little  keepsake  on  it.  '"Tis  a  black  cat,"  she  said. 
"I  saw  it  in  the  village  store,  so  small  and  funny,  like 
Louis.  It  is  a  gift  from  little  Pippa,  and  who  will 
pray  to  the  Virgin  every  night  that  her  Prince  may  not 
be  killed — unless" 

He  looked  at  the  little  mascot,  which  dangled  above 
a  couple  of  ribbons. 

"Unless?"  he  said. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  flash  in  her  eyes  and  a 
sudden  crimson  flush  in  her  cheeks  that  startled  him. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  had  felt  the  instinct 
of  a  tigress;  that  strange  fusion  of  passion  and  timid- 
ity that  comes  to  women  of  her  kind  when  it  seems 
they  may  lose  the  object  of  their  love. 

"Unless  he — forgets."  The  words  were  spoken  be- 
tween lips  that  hardly  moved. 

"By  the  sacred  bones  of  my  ancestors,"  he  said,  with 
a  sort  of  sincere  grandiloquence,  "I  promise  to  come. 
So  that  I  shall  always  think  of  you,  my  Pippa,  I  will 
paint  a  black  cat  upon  the  machine,  and  woe  to  the  Hun 
who  dares  to  singe  its  whiskers!" 

A  few  minutes  later  the  heavily  coated  figure  of  an 
aviator  was  ploughing  its  v/ay,  through  a  drizzling 
rain,  along  a  dark  and  solitary  road.  His  pace  was 
extraordinarily  long  for  his  height,  and  he  appeared 
to  be  stepping  over  a  perpetual  array  of  obstacles  at 
least  one  foot  high. 

By  a  casement  window  a  girl,  with  hair  like  the  dusk, 
stood  gazing  tovards  the  road  that  was  hidden  in 
darkness.      Silently   and   motionless   she   watched    the 


melancholy  drops  of  rain  as  they  fell  upon  the  glass, 
until,  unconsciously,  her  lips  parted  and  she  sang,  very 
softly,  the  little  song  taught  to  the  maiden  in  the  story 
by  the  lonely  shepherd : 

"Maman,  dites  moi  se  qu'on  sent  quand  on  aime. 
Est-ce  plaisir,  est-cc  tourment?" 

She  paused  in  the  improvised  melody,  and  repeated 
the  words  slowly. 

Est-ce  plaisir,  est-ce  tourment?" 

And  then  the  little  mistress  of  the  mill  laid  herself 
upon  her  bed  and  wept  profusely;  but  whether  it  was 
because  she  was  happy  or  because  she  was  sorrowful, 
let  those  explain  who  understand  the  psychology  of 
a  woman's  tears. 

Downstairs,  Louis  and  the  miller  slept  profoundly. 


IT  was  several  months  later  that  an  airman  emerged 
from  his  hut  into  the  chilly  air  of  an  April  night  that 
was  lingering  grudgingly  over  its  last  hour  of  dark- 
ness. Th^re  was  a  sullen  rumble  of  guns  borne  on  a 
restless  bre.ze  that  stirred  the  long  grass  of  the  fields 
and  set  the  Ic.ivef  in  the  trees  whispering  and  quiver- 
ing. The  drone  could  be  heard  of  a  lonely  aeroplane 
returning  from  its  night-ride  over  the  enemy  lines.  .  .  . 
Above  thp  distant  roi!  o!"  the  artillery,  one  gun  stood 
out  like  a  pizzicato  note  on  a  giant  bass  violin. 

The  airman  passed  the  silent  aerodrome,  and,  with 
difficulty  accustoming  himseli  to  the  darkness,  made 
out  the  shadow  of  a  m;: chine  in  the  adjoining  field. 
He  heard  the  sigh  of  cylir.i'ers  sucking  in  the  petrol  as 
the  mechanics  warmed  tiis  ^nachine,  and  walked  over 
to  it.  For  a  moment  he  spoke  to  the  men  before  climb- 
ing into  the  pilot's  seat.  There  followed  the  incisive 
monotone  of  the  flier's  incantation  between  himself  and 
the  non-commissioned  officer: 

"Petrol  on:  switch  off,  sir." 

"Petrol  on:  switch  off." 

"Contact,  sir." 

"Contact." 

The  propellers  were  swung  into  .nction,  hesitated 
for  a  moment,  then  wheezily  subsided. 

The  incantation  was  repeated;  the  propeller  blades 
coughed,  and  leaped  into  a  deafening  roar.  The 
mechanics  sprang  aside,  and  the  machine,  stumbling 
forward  for  a  few  yards,  turned  into  the  wind.  There 
was  a  sudden  acceleration  of  the  propeller,  crescendo 
from  the  engines,  and  the  machine  made  swiftly  across 
the  field,  rising  as  it  attained  flying  speed,  and  dis- 
appearing into  the  night. 

A  few  moments  later  its  light  was  mixing  with  the 
dulling  stars,  and  the  drone  of  its  engine  could  be 
heard  only  at  the  whim  of  the  breeze. 

"I  wonder  what  the  Black  Cat's  up  to  now,''  said 
mechanic  No.  1,  rubbing  his  hands  together  for 
warmth.     "Rum  beggar,  isn't  he?"  " 

His  companion  slapped  his  breast  with  his  arms  and 
blew  on  his  fingers.  "Mad  as  a  March  hare,"  he  growl- 
ed; "takes  a  two-seater  out  at  this  time  of  night." 

"And  did  you  notice  the  extra  outfit?" 

"He's  mad,"  repeated  the  before-dawn  psychologist, 
"mad  as  a  rabbit." 

"But  he's  a  mighty  stout  boy,"  interposed  the  N.C.O., 
who  was  torn  between  his  duty  of  keeping  discipline 
and  his  love  of  character  study;  "and  he  sure  puts  the 
wind  up  Fritz  when  he  takei-  off  with  his  Black  Cat 
Bristol  fighter." 

The  blackness  of  night  was  beginning  to  give  way 
to  a  dull  and  sullen  gray  as  the  solitary  pilot  made  a 
detour  over  the  lines.  In  the  gloom  beneath  he  could 
see  a  long  crescent  of  orange-colored  flashes  where 
the  British  guns  were  maintaining  their  endless  pound- 
ing of  the  enemy.  Farther  east  was  a  large  patch  of 
winking,  yellow  lights,  giving  to  his  eye  the  same 
effect  as  flakes  of  gunpowder  dropped  upon  a  heated 
stove:  it  was  the  bursting  of  the  British  shells.  Be- 
yond that  field  of  death  he  could  see  other  and  larger 
flashes,  and  knew  the  Hun  was  replying  in  kind. 

Everywhere  the  darkness  was  being  penetrated  by 
long,  rocketlike  lights  with  a  white  starry  burst  at 
the  end,  and,  as  though  to  give  variety  to  the  scene, 
a  few  red  and  green  bursts  mingled  garishly  with  them. 

To  the  airman,  from  his  refuge  of  height,  it  all 
combined  in  an  uncanny  pageant  of  fireworks — a  weird 
spectacle  of  death,  as  though  hell  had  opened  and  the 
passions  of  men  were  feeding  the  flames  to  make  a 
devil's  holiday. 

A  searchlight  woke  him  from  his  reverie.  A  couple 
of  anti-aircraft  guns  barked  at  him.  With  a  smile  he 
Continued  on  page  88 
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THE  MENACE  of  the  ALIEN 
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I  HE  West  has  made  up  its  mind  very  de- 
finitely about  two  or  three  things;  and 
one  of  them  is  that  no  more  alien  popu- 
lation is  required  or  want- 
ec^.     The  fever  for  growth 
even    at    the    expense    of 
bringing     in     people     wht 
could   neither   speak   Eng- 
lish nor  think  the  way  we 
do,  has  passed.     The  West 
wants  now  to   consolidate 
its  gains.  The  melting  pot 
must  be  given  a  chance  to 
work  before  more  material 
is  poured  in. 

It  is  not  intended  to  im- 
ply that  the  West  alone 
has  a  foreign  problem. The 
Eastern  Provinces  have  an 
overplus  of  alien  popula- 
tion as  well.  But  in  this 
article  it  is  proposed  to 
deal  only  with  the  Westarn 
phase  of  the  question,  par- 
ticularly as  the  West,  quite 
charactoristically,  has 
made  up  its  mind  first 
on  the  subject. 

The  discomfort  of  hav- 
ing too  large  a  proportion 
of  alien  population  has 
manifested  itself  in  four 
ways.  First,  during  the 
war,  there  was  deep  unrest 
among  the  Germans  and 
Austrians  who  had  settled 
on  the  prairies;  which 
meant  still  deeper  unrest 
for  the  British-born  part 
of  the  population  who  fear- 
ed    uprisings     and     lived 

amid  rumors  of  conspiracie?  and  constant  threats  of 
trouble.  Second,  comes  the  Labor  disturbances  which 
are  augmented  by  the  "red"  tendencies  among  foreign 
laborers.  It  has  been  found  that  many  of  our  impor- 
tations from  Europe  are  thorough-paced  Bolsheviks, 
disciples  of  the  torch  and  the  bomb.  Third,  it  is  realiz- 
ed that  the  prairies  contain  too  many  people  who  are 
I'.ot  becoming  Canadianized  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
There  are  indigestible  lumpc  in  the  form  of  foreign 
settlements  on  one  kind  and  another  in  all  parts  of  the 
West.  These  peop'e  not  only  do  not  speak  English  but 
manifest  no  desire  whatever  to  learn.  They  have  no 
conception  of  Canadian  ideals.  Nevertheless  they  are 
becoming  opulent  and  powerful.  Finally,  there  is  the 
Asiatic  problem  which  Britith  Columbia  faces.  Just 
at  present  it  does  not  press  but  it  is  liable  to  come  to 
the  fore  again  soon.  It  contains  all  the  elements  of 
very  serious  trouble  indeed. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  West  has  made 
up  its  mind  very  positively  that  no  more  foreigner^ 
are  to  be  allowed  in.  The  "Welcome"  sign  has  been 
taken  down  and  packed  away  in  the  coal  bin  and  "No 
Admittance"  has  been  nailed  up  in  its  place. 

The  Advent  of  the  Hutterites 

'TPHE  temper  of  the  people  was  showTi  very  clearly 
■*•  a  few  weeks  ago  when  a  horde  of  Hutterites  came 
pouring  over  the  Dakota  border  into  Manitoba.  Hut- 
terites are  a  rather  sourly  religious  set  who  live  on 
the  land  and  maintain  queer  little  communities  with 
common  kitchens  and  dining  halls  and  a  common  purse. 
They  are  Anabaptists,  they  speak  a  Moravian  brand 
of  German  and  they  do  not  vote  or  fight.  They  have 
adhered  to  their  present  way  of  living  and  believing 
ever  since  the  Anabaptist  faith  came  into  existence — 
say,  roughly,  four  hundred  years.  Nothing  that  has 
happened  since  that  time  has  meant  anything  in  the 
lives  of  the  happy  Hutterites.  In  other  words,  they  are 
exactly  the  kind  of  people  that  the  West  does  not  want 
at  this  stage. 

Nevertheless  they  decided  a  short  time  ago  to  mi- 
grate for  the  fourth  time — Moravia  to  Russia  to  the 
United  States  was  their  previous  itinerary — and  almost 
before  the  West  knew  what  was  happening,  sober- 
faced  men  with  broad-brimmed  felt  hats  and  patient- 
lyed  women  in  the  plainest  of  home-made  clothes  were 
flocking  over  the  border. 

Manitoba  promptly  demanded  their  exclusion.  The 
country  that  had  put  up  with  the  Doukhobors  and 
wrestled  with  the  problems  of  the  Ruthenians,  the 
Poles,  the  Austrians  and  *he  Slaves,  shuddered  at  the 
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of  the  grain  man  is  the  proper  one  in  assessing 
the  worth  of  such  people  to  Canada.  The  West 
wants  none  of  them. 


Theee  foreigrners,  working:  in    a  Western  mine,  made  huge   wajfes  during  many   months   of  the   war 


thought  of  Hutterites.  The  Government  of  Manitoba 
paid  heed  to  the  outcry  to  the  extent  of  promising  to  let 
no  more  in;  but,  even  after  tlie  promise  had  been  made, 
the  Hutterite  ingress  continued.  Whether  they  will  be 
sent  back  remains  to  be  seen;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  Manitoba  on  the 
matter. 

A  newspaper  reporter  and  a  prominent  grain  man 
from  Winnipeg  were  together  in  a  town  along  the 
border  when  a  party  of  the  Hutterites  arrived.  The 
former  had  gone  down  especially  to  have  a  look  at  the 
unwelcome  arrivals. 

"They're  not  such  a  bad-looking  lot  after  all,"  he 
exclaimed,  after  watching  a  steady  stream  of  them 
pass.  "They're  honest  and  industrious.  You  can 
bank  on  that.  Perhaps  they  won't  make  such  bad 
settlers  after  all." 

But  the  grain  man,  who  knew  all  about  settlers, 
shook  his  head. 

"I've  had  a  lot  to  do  with  every  kind  of  people  we've 
got  on  the  prairies — and  we've  got  every  kind,  even 
down  to  gypsies — and  I  want  to  tell  you  we'll  have  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  sort  of  thing,"  he  said,  emphatically. 
"I  watched  these  people  closely.  They  won't  do.  They're 
as  different  from  us  a-  if  they  came  from  Mars.  They 
think  differently.  Remember,  they've  lived  in  half  a 
dozen  places  during  the  last  three  hundred  years  and 
nothing  has  ever  made  a  dent  on  them.  They  stick  to 
their  religion  and  their  language  and  their  own  anti- 
quated ideas  and  they'll  continue  to  stick  until  perdi- 
tion freezes  them  over.  Let  them  settle  down  here  and 
fifty  years  hence  they'll  still  be  Hutterites.  Perhaps 
'iwe  hundred  years  the  same." 

"But  surely  influences  will  change  them,  if  we  go 
about  it  the  right  way,"  began  the  newspaper  man. 

"No  chance,"  said  the  other.  "These  people  just 
naturally  couldn't  be  anything  else.  I  had  a  good 
square  look  at  some  of  thorn.  They're  not  like  us  and 
they  never  could  he.  That  big  fellow  with  the  reddish 
beard,  now.  He  lOoks  like  a  kind  of  leader.  Think 
anything  we  could  do  would  change  him?  That  man 
is  the  product  of  centuries  of  seclusion,  of  belief  in 
one  set  of  narrow  ideas.  His  ancestors  have  believed 
that  all  the  world  wa.>(  wrong  and  the  Hutterites  were 
right — and  the  heritage  they've  handed  down  to  him 
is  a  state  of  mind  that  couldn't  be  changed  with  a 
club." 

In  justice  to  the  Hutterites  it  must  be  explained  that 
they  are  sober,industrious,  hard-working  people.  They 
are  good  farmers  and  arc  not,  as  far  as  can  be  learned, 
troublesonv  In   nnv  d'rect  way.     And  yet  the  opinion 


What  An  Alien  Thinks 
TT  woiild  be  a  compara- 
•*■  tively  easy  matter  to  as- 
similate foreign  settlers  if, 
behind  the  differences  in 
speech  and  dress  and  edu- 
cation, all  men  were  alike. 
But  they  are  not  alike.  One 
race  has  entirely  different 
viewpoints  from  others 
and  vastly  different  ideals. 
The  differences  go  deeper 
than  the  color  of  the  skin 
and  the  cut  of  the  jib. 
They  go  right  into  the 
cells  of  the  brain  where 
thought  originates,  into 
the  roots  of  being  where 
instincts  are  evolved  and 
nursed.  Centuries  of  dif- 
ferences in  living  make 
the  human  race  a  strange- 
ly assorted  mixture. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Murphy 
(Janey  Canuck)  of  Ed- 
monton who  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  Canada's 
first  woman  magistrate, 
and  who  has  come  as  close- 
ly in  touch  with  as  many 
kinds  of'aliens  as  any  one 
in  the  West,  says  that  her 
greatest  difficulty  is  in 
reading  what  goes  on  be- 
hind the  sombre  eyes  of 
the  people  who  face  her  in 
the  court  room.  It  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  plumb  what  is  transpiring  in  the 
mind  of  the  average  Anglo-Saxon.  Certain  questions 
will  react  on  our  minds  in  a  certain  way.  But  these 
same  questions  bring  strange  results  sometimes  when 
fired  at  a  dusky-skinned  fellow  whose  father,  and  all 
his  ancestors  before  that,  herded  goats  on  the  Car- 
pathians. He  gropes  back  along  mental  trails  that 
are  unknown  to  us  and  evolves  answers  that  may  be 
a  curious  tissue  of  lies  or  aciually  the  truth  as  he  sees 
it.     One  never  knows  which  to  expect. 

Mrs.  Murphy  tells  of  a  case  that  came  before  her 
recently.  A  Galician  woman  had  left  her  husband 
and  two  small  children  on  the  farm  they  owned  west 
of  Edmonton,  and  had  come  into  the  city.  She  was 
arrested  for  vagrancy  in  due  course  and  came  before 
the  woman's  court. 

"I'll  give  you  a  chance,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy.  "You 
can  go  back  and  live  with  your  husband  and  family 
again  if  you'll  promise  to  stay  there  and  be  a  good 
wife  and  mother." 

The  husband,  a  big,  good-natured  fellow,  was  in 
court.  He  voiced  his  complete  willingness  to  take  her 
back. 

"Me  not  go  back,"  said  the  woman.  "Me  not  live 
with  Mike  no  more:" 

"Then."  said  Mrs.  Murphy,  sternly,  "I'll  have  to 
send  you  to  jail." 
"Me  not  go  back,"  repeated  the  woman,  sullenly. 
The  upshot  of  it  was  that  she  was  left  to  think  it 
over  until  the  court  sat  again  in  the  afternoon.  In 
the  meantime,  the  magistrate  got  in  touch  with  the 
priest  of  the  established  Greek  Church  and  asked  his 
advice. 

"I  don't  know  just  what  to  make  of  her,"  .she  explain- 
ed. "If  she  had  the  common  streak  of  dishonesty  in 
her,  she'd  promise  to  do  better  and  escape  jail  that 
way — and  then  she  would  just  slip  away  again." 

"Madame  Magistrate,"  said  the  priest,  "there  is  only 
one  way  to  make  this  woman  go  back  home  and  stay 
there.  You  get  a  big  cane  and  take  her  back  into  your 
office  and  beat  her  till  she's  black  and  blue.  I  know 
this  kind  of  woman." 

But  Mrs.  Murphy  thought  she  knew  a  better  way 
than  that.  She  took  the  iibsconding  wife  into  her 
office  and  talked  to  her  to  such  good  effect  that  in  half 
an  hour  the  delinquent  had  dis.solved  into  tears  and 
was  ready  to  go  back  home  with  Mike  and  start  life 
afresh.  They  started  back  home  together  and  it  look- 
ed as  though  the  policy  of  kind  words  had  done  more 
than  the  Big  Stick  could  have  effected. 
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But  inside  of  two  weeks  Mike's  home  was  empty 
again.  The  bird  had  flown- -for  good  this  time.  Per- 
haps after  all  the  priest  was  right.  These  people  are 
different  from  us. 

Canadianizing   the   Foreigner 

TT  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  the  stranger  in  our 
■*■  midst  cannot  be  Canadianizcd.  This  would  be  to 
discount  most  unfairly  the  splendid  work  that  is  being 
done  in  that  direction  by  the  governments,  the  church- 
es, the  women's  institutes,  the  various  farmers'  organi- 
zations, the  schools  and  the  press.  Magnificent  pro- 
gress is  being  mdde  on  which  something  will  be  said 
later  in  this  article.  In  order  to  get  a  grasp  of  the 
alien  problem  as  it  faces  the  West,  it  must  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  proper  Canadianizing  of  the 
alien  is  more  than  a  mere  unfolding  of  our  own  ideals 
before  him.  It  is  more  than  teaching  him  the  English 
language.  It  practically  anjounts  to  changing  his 
whole  nature  and  giving  him  a  new  viewpoint  in  life. 
Inasmuch  as  the  mental  nmive-up  of  the  alien  comes 
down  to  him  through  the  centuries,  it  can  be  taken 
for  granted  that  it  is  going  to  take  time  to  alter  it. 

That  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem.  The  West 
has  a  tremendously  large  alien  population  in  all  stages 
of  development  and  the  work  of  Canadianizing  thom 
is  a  task  that  will  stretch  ahead  for  a  generation  at 
least. 

Labor  and  the  Alien 

'■pHE  most  acute  phase  of  the  agitation  against  the 
foreigner  is  found  among  the  returned  soldiers. 
The  veterans  do  not  split  hairs  on  the  question  at  all. 
They  would  not  only  prevent  any  more  foreigners 
from  coming  in  but  they  would  bundle  out  bag  and 
baggage  a  good  many  of  those  who  are  already  here. 
They  did  not  fight  to  save  the  country  that  aliens  might 
reap  the  benefit. 

And  the  voice  of  the  returned  man  is  a  power  in  the 
land.  When  the*  veteran  organization  throughout  the 
country  has  been  perfected  and  cohesion  of  purpose 
established,  as  it  doubtless  will  be — the  Great  War 
Veterans  will  wield  tremendous  influence. 

"And,"  said  one  of  the  Western  leaders  in  the  organ- 
ization recently,  "one  of  our  main  planks  is  going  to 
be  a  'White  West'!" 

In  the  days  of  earlier  development  in  the  West, 
there  was  undoubted  need  for  a-  larger  supply  of 
foreign  labor.  The  foreigner  was  in  reality  a  hewer  of 
wood  and  a  drawer  of  water.  He  took  on  the  heavier 
work  that  the  native  born  could  not,  or  would  not,  do. 
He  made  up  the  railroad  construction  gangs,  labored 
in  the  mines  and  manned  the  canneries  on  the  coast. 
But  there  is  not  the  same  need  now.  The  heaviest 
pioneering  work  has  been  done. 

The  West  is  left,  however,  with  a  large  supply  of 
foreign  labor.  These  people  are  for  the  most  part 
just  as  raw  as  when  they  came  in.  They  have  labored 
and  lived  apart.  Canada  has  meant  little  more  to  them 
than  a  liberal  meal  ticket.  Beyond  picking  up  a  few 
words  of  English  they  have  not  done  anything  to  make 
Canadians  of  themselves. 

It  is  among  these  foreigners  that 
the  "red"  agitators  have  worked 
with  greatest  success.  Many  of  the 
immigrants  brought  in  ideas  of  a 
dangerously  socialistic  and  revolu- 
tionary character,  particularly 
those  from  Russia  and  the  German 
countries.  They  were  Bolsheviks 
in  the  making. 

Lacking  initiative  they  might 
never  have  become  seriously  dan- 
gerous but,  as  soon  as  the  right 
kind  of  leadership  offered,  they  be- 
came a  distinct  menace. 

In  justice  to  the  alien  it  must 
be  stated  that  the  leadership  in 
sedition  has  been  almost  exclusive- 
ly supplied  by  us.  The  agitators 
who  have  worked  among  the  for- 
eigners have  been  occasionally 
Canadian  but  for  the  most  part 
English  and  Scotch.  The  latent 
discontent  with  the  social  order 
that  existed  in  the  inarticulate 
mass  of  the  foreign-born  has  been 
fanned  into  a  blaze  by  firebrands 
who  got  their  training  on  the  Tyne 
and  the  Clyde  and  even  right  here 
in  Canada. 

One  of  the  Government  officials 
who  made  a  close  study  of  condi- 
tions during  the  Winnipeg  strike 
reported:  "I  find  that  the  foreign 
element  can  be  divided  roughly  into 
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tiiree  classes.  Ten  per  cent,  of  them  are  actively  and 
outspokenly  revolutionary.  Ten  per  cent,  approve  of 
the  more  conservative  methods  of  trade  unionism. 
Eighty  per  cent,  are  absolutely  inarticulate  and  can 
he  swayed  in  any  direction,  though  their  natural  tend- 
ency is  to  follow  the  leader  who  talks  violence  and 
destruction." 

Canadians   Forced   to   Strike 

r)UT  the  fact  remains  that  the  eighty  per  cent,  have 
■'••'  been  swayed  to  a  belief  in  the  One  Big  Union,  to 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  even  to  a 
W'illingness  to  support  a  Bolshevistic  uprising. 

The  labor  situation  has  become  hopelessly  entangled 
since  the  Winnipeg  strike  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
the  outcome  will  be.  The  native  Canadian  element  has 
to  some  extent,  at  least,  been  dragged  into  the  O.B.U. 
movement  by  the  dominant  voting  power  of  the  for- 
eigner. For  instance.  Some  weeks  ago  the  writer 
met  a  man  in  Winnipeg  who,  being  a  metal  worker, 
had  been  on  strike  for  many  months. 

"I'm  both  a  striker  and  a  strike-breaker,"  said  this 
man. 
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On  being  asked  for  an  explanation  of  his  anomalous 
position,  he  said: 

"In  the  first  place  I  didn't  want  to  strike.  There 
were  eighty-five  union  men  employed  in  the  shop  where 
I  worked  and  only  seventeen  of  us  were  English  speak- 
ing. The  other  sixty-eight  were  foreigners  and  few  of 
them  knew  more  than  a  few  words  of  English.  There 
was  no  particular  kick  on  wages  but  the  question  of 
striking  came  up  and  when  we  put  it  to  a  vote — there 
were  just  seventeen  votes  against  going  out!  It  ■^as 
a  secret  ballot,  of  course,  but  you  can  draw  your  own 
conclusions." 

"Well,"  he  continued,  "we  had  to  go  out — seventeen 
Canadians  forced  to  give  up  work  because  we  were 
outvoted  by  a  bunch  of  roughneck  foreigners.  We've 
been  out  ever  since.  I'm  so  nearly  cleaned  out  of  the 
savings  I'd  laid  by  that  I've  had  to  work  on  the  side 
whenever  I've  had  the  chance.  Yes,  sir,  I'm  as  good 
a  union  man  as  ever  lived  and  as  loyal  but  I've  had 
to  pick  up  jobs  here  and  there  to  keep  my  family  from 
starving." 

"Don't  mi^nderstand  me,"  almost  fiercely.  "I'm 
heart  and  soul  with  the  cause  of  labor  and  I'd  fight 
to  the  last  breath  to  get  labor  its  just  deserts.  But  I 
want  to  see  things  fixed  so  that  honest,  thinking  Can- 
adians can't  be  ruled  about  by  the  vote  of  ignorant 
foreigners.     I'm  fed  up  with  foreigners!" 

The  Veterans  Take  a   Hand 

THE  veterans  have  found  one  solution  ajid  have  very 
effectively  put  it  into  effect.  The  whole  of  Canada 
has  heard  how  an  organized  party  of  returned  men 
took  matters  into  their  own  hands  at  Drumheller, 
Alberta,  and  settled  the  strike  there  by  ejecting  the 
agitators.  The  real  inside  story  of  what  happened  has 
not  yet  been  told,  however  and,  as  it  has  a  very  close^ 
bearing  on  all  phases  of  the  foreigner  problem,  the 
writer  proposes  to  set  it  down.  The  facts  were  secnrad 
by  a  visit  to  the  mines  a  few  days  following  the  dis- 
turbances. 

The  Drumheller  district  is  studded  with  curious  hills 
that  look  as  though  they  had  been  formed  in  giant 
jelly-moulds;  and  they  are  literally  full  of  coal.  For 
a  number  of  years  the  mines  there  have  been  manned 
almost  exclusively  by  foreign  labor,  largely  Austrian. 
The  outstanding  figure  of  the  Drumheller  field  is 
Frank  Moodie  of  the  Rosedale  Mine — a  big  man  with 
the  frame  of  a  prize-fighter  and  the  brow  and  eyes 
of  a  poet.  Frank  Moodie  is  a  curious  combination  of 
the  man  of  action  and  the  dreamer;  and  his  dream 
has  been  to  establish  at  his  mine  conditions  that  would 
make  life  comfortable  and  worth  while  for  his  men. 
The  quarters  of  the  men  have  been  constructed  with 
that  end  in  view.  There  are  comfortable  wash  rooms 
with  baths  and  showers  and  a  unique  method  for  the 
rapid  cleaning  and  drying  of  clothes;  a  large  dining- 
room  (where  the  best  of  meals  are  served)  and  over 
that  a  meeting  hall  with  piano;  a  football  and  base- 
ball field.  Ten  years  ago  a  night  school  was  started 
and  a  qualified  teacher  was  imported  entirely  at  the 
expense  of  the  company. 

It  is  not  on  record  that  the  men  appreciated  these 
efforts  for  their  own  uplift.  A  few 
of  the  more  ambitious  attended  the 
night  school  and  benefited  hugely. 
They  picked  up  English  with  rapid- 
ity and  were  genuinely  grateful. 
The  majority  held  aloof,  however. 
It  was  a  case  again  of  the  foreign 
mind  failing  to  understand.  They 
had  come  from  a  land  where  they 
had  always  been  treated  as  inferior 
beings.  That  the  big  boss  should 
voluntarily  give  them  these  privi- 
leges filled  them  with  suspicion,  a 
suspicion  that  the  agitators  care- 
fully fostered.  Perhaps  they  even 
thought  he  was  afraid  of  them  and 
was  pandering  for  their  favor. 

When  the  special  shower  baths 
and  other  equipment  were  put  in — 
luxuries  that  they  had  never  known 
before — a  deputation  waited  on  Mr. 
Moodie.     To  thank  him?     Hardly. 

"We  come  to  say  we're  not  satis- 
fied," announced  the  spokesman. 
"We  want  that  you  should  have  a 
bath  for  each  man." 

Just  what  Mr.  Moodie  answered 
is  not  known,  but  as  he  is  a  man  of 
the  two-fisted  variety,  his  reply  was 
probably  vigorous  and  to  the  point. 
These  foreigners  were  earning 
astonishingly  large  wages.  While 
the  native-born  sons  of  Canada 
Continued  on  page  86 
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was  not  disposed  to  lower  its  figures,  know- 
ing that  sooner  or  later  their  customers 
would  have  to  buy.  And  so,  in  the  mean- 
time, purchasers  were  taking  just  enough 
to  keep  them  going. 

So    serious   was   the    situation   that   the 
mines  were  put  on  short  time  and  the  men 
began  to  foel  the  pinch  as  they  had  rarely 
felt  it  before.     The  next  step  was  the  all- 
round  cut  in  wages,  and  that  precipitated 
trouble.      Orators   drifted   into    the    place, 
the    stormy   petrels   of   trade.      On    street 
corners    speeches    were    delivered    on    the 
usual  themes,  the  tyranny  of  masters  and 
capital,  and  the  serfdom  of  the  wage-earn- 
er.    The  twenty-five  cents  a  day  drop  in 
the  laborer's  wages,  they  declared,  was  the 
thin  edge  of  the  wedge  that  would  be  driven 
further  and  further  in  as  time  went  by. 
The  new  company  was  an  inhuman,  soul- 
ss,     conscienceless     monster,     using     the 
jwer     of     its     purse,       and     its     grip     on     the 
.ecessaries  of  life  to  crush  life  out  of  the  toilers. 
It  was  because  of  this  that  it  could  afford  to  pay 
its  chief  slave-driver  the  big  salary  he  got.    There 
was  only  one  way  to  meet  the  tyranny — to  organ- 
ize, stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  resist. 

The  throngs  that  gathered  round  the  speakers 
were  sullenly  non-commital  at  first.  They  did  not 
understand  much  of  the  figurative  language  used  by 
the  orators,  but  they  did  know  that  when  the  pay  en- 
velopes were  distributed,  the  sums  they  received  had 
.shrunk  noticeably.  That  argument  had  more  force 
than  all  the  fiery  language  used.  A  few  days  later  a 
deputation  of  the  men  waited  on  Christie  at  his  offlce. 
Ddith,  from  her  own  room,  could  hear  all  that  was 
said. 

The  men,  it  seemed  to  her,  put  their  case  reasonably 
enough,  and  Christie  listened  to  them  patiently.  He 
pointed  out  to  them  that  trade  was  bad,  the  sheds 
crammed  with  stock,  and  that  the  depression  might 
conceivably  last  till  Spring. 

r\N  the  other  hand  the  men  dwelt  on  the  fact  that 
^^  there  had  been  good  time.^  recently  during  which 
the  mines  had  paid  well,  and  that  wages  had  not  been 
raised  on  that  account.  Now  that  a  temporary  slump 
had  come  it  did  not  seem  fair  that  the  earner's  money 
should  be  cut.  They  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  winter 
was  an  especially  expensive  time,  that  the  prices  of 
food  and  fuel  were  high,  and  that  they  had  been  hardly 
hit  by  the  new  arrangement  for  renting  the  houses. 
In  course  of  the  discussion  some  of  the  men  began  to 
threaten  a  strike. 

"And  what  good  will  that  do?"  asked  Christie.  "It 
would  pay  us  better  to  close  up  the  place  till  things 
right  themselves  and  the  stock  gets  worked  down." 

They  did  not  believe  him  and  hammered  away  at 
their  points.  When  they  left  they  were  disappointed 
;ind  irritable.  The  situation  had  been  hurt  rather 
than  helped  by  the  coming  together.  The  strike  threat 
had  stiffened  Christie. 
,  "A  pack  of  fools,"  he  said  to  Edith.  "Strike!  I 
would  be  as  well  satisfied  if  they  did.  We  could  then 
close  up  for  the  bad  weather  season,  and  open  up 
when  the  men  showed  some  signs  of  returning  to  their 
senses." 

In  her  own  mind  Edith  thought  he  might  have  been 
a  little  more  sympathetic  and  diplomatic. 

"They  are  good,  simple-minded  people,"  she  replied. 
"They  can  often  be  led  a  long  way  where  they  won't 
bij  driven  an  inch." 

"You  think  I  am  wrong  then?"  he  asked  sharply. 

"Well,   I   suppose-  from   the   strict  standpoint,  you 
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have  reason  on 
your  side,"  she 
said.  "But  if 
the  trade  depres- 
sion is  likely  to 
last  only  a  few 
months,  it  would 
seem  the  wiser 
way  to  lighten 
the  burden  as 
much  as  possi- 
ble for  the  men 
during  the  time 
of  stress,  es- 
pecially the  married  ones.  The  depression  is  an  un- 
avoidable calamity  and  its  weight  should  be  shared  by 
both  parties,  masters  and  men.  Certainly  the  latter, 
being  the  weaker,  should  not  have  to  bear  it  all." 

"What  authority  would  I  have  in  future  if  now,  at 
the  first  serious  clash,  I  should  back  down?  One  has 
either  to  ride  or  be  ridden.  The  men  listen  to  street- 
corner  claptrap  and  get  crazy  notions  about  their 
power.  If  they  were  encouraged  there  would  be  no 
living  with  them.  Democracy's  all  right,  but  it  can  be 
as  unreasoning  a  tyranny  as  the  most  absolute  auto- 
cracy. This  struggle  has  come  to  be  a  trial  of  strength, 
and,  since  it  had  to  come,  it  couldn't  have  come  at  a 
better  time  for  us." 

"I  don't  see  that  it  need  have  come,  but  having  come, 
I  cannot  see  any  necoss;t\  for  its  continuance,"  she 
replied. 

"No,  I  don't  Uiiiik  .vol.  ,..,,'  lie  .smiled.  "Because 
you  forget  what  the  fight  implies,  the  great  principle 
back  of  it,  in  the  incidental  features  of  the  fight.  I 
come  from  the  people  myself,  I  worked  in  the  pits  all 
the  way  up  from  a  water-bucket  boy.  I  hate  this  fight- 
ing, but  there  are  times  when  you  have  to  do  what  you 
hate  to  do.  Don't  you  suppose  I  understand  what  it 
means  to  go  cold  and  hungry,  to  see  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life  just  out  of  reach?    I've  gone  through  it, 


when  supper  time  has 
meant  a  tightening  of 
the  l)elt,  and  the  cold 
has  seemed  to  freeze 
the  very  soul  of  you. 
When  I  go  down  into 
the  town  and  see  the 
diminishing  piles  of 
firewood  in  the  yards, 
the  smokeless  chim- 
neys, I  know  what  it 
means,  but  if  you  will 
go  to  war  you  must 
learn  what  war  is." 

SHE    said    no    more 
and  they  turned  to 
other  work   they   had 
on   hand.      From    the 
window  could  be  seen 
the  men  who  had  just 
left   the   office.     They 
were   talking   matters   over    in   the   road. 
John  Barnsley  came  along  and  they  stop- 
ped him  and  they  spoke  to  him  with  much 
gesticulation.     He  was  well  liked  by  them, 
and  no  doubt  they  were  laying  before  him 
their  grievances.     Edith  saw  the  lines  of 
Christie's  mouth  harden  as  he  glanced  at 
them.     Presently  Barnsley  left  them  and 
came  into  the  office,  being  followed  by  the 
boss  of  the  pits  and  Chipperfield. 

"I'll  see  you  again  in  a  few  minutes," 
Christie  said  to  Edith,  and  she  withdrew 
to  her  room.  She  could  hear  the  four  of 
them  talking  over  the  situation. 

"They  say  they  won't  go  back  into  the 
pits,"  said  the  pit  man.  "I  guess  the  others 
will  be  coming  out.  What  am  I  to  do,  Mr. 
Christie?" 

"What  can  you  do?  Just  let  them  go.  If 
they  go  when  they  want  to,  they'll  stay  out 
till  I  bid  them  come  back,"  replied  Christie. 
"If  they're  putting  up  a  wage-boosting 
bluff  it  is  going  to  be  called.  What's  your 
notion,  Barnsley?" 

"I  think  they  mean  it,"  Edith  heard  her 
father  speak.  "They're  obstinate  as  mules 
when  they  set  themselves.  They  want 
handling." 

"They'll  get  handling  all  right,"  said 
Christie. 

"There's  one  matter  to  consider,"  went 
on  the  ex-chief.  "It's  easy  to  scatter  the 
help  of  a  camp  like  this  and  hard  to  collect 
it  again." 

"You'd  advise  eating  humble  pie,  then — 
back  down  before  a  threat?"  asked  Christie. 
"No,  I  wouldn't  look  at  it  that  way,"  re- 
plied Barnsley.  "There  might  be  some 
concession  made  on  each  side,  you  reserving  the  strict 
justice  of  your  position,  but  conceding  something  to 
the  men  as  a  kind  of  evening  of  the  burden  of  the 
trouble  caused  by  the  hard  times,  f  think  the  men 
could  be  reasoned  with  in  this  way.  and  what  the  con- 
cession cost  for  a  few  weeks  would  be  much  less  than 
the  loss  entailed  by  lack  of  help  whan  the  good  time 
comes  again  with  the  spring.  I  think  by  this  means 
the  ground  could  lie  cut  from  under  the  feet  of  the 
outside  trouble-makers,  and  men  and  musters  he 
brought  into  closer  union.  In  the  time  of  the  inde- 
pendent companies,  attempts  from  outside  to  make 
mischief  were  started  now  and  again,  but  they  never 
came  to  anything." 

"Thanks  to  the  astute  management  of  those  in 
charge  of  affairs,  I  suppose,"  said  Christie  sharply. 
Edith  could  have  boxed  his  ears  for  his  rudeness  to 
her  f.".ther. 

"I  wouldn't  put  it  just  that  way,"  said  Mr.  Barn- 
sley evenly.  "We  all  belonged  to  one  place,  and  were, 
in  a  sense,  one  Crowd.  Friendship  with  the  men  paid 
in  the  long  run." 

"Probably  paid  the  men  better  than  it  did  the  mas- 
ters," snapped  the  chief.  "What  had  those  fellows  out 
there  to  say  to  you,  if  it  wasn't  private?" 

"They  told  me  what  they  had  asked,  and  what  you 
had  answered.  When  they  spoke  of  quitting,  1  told 
them  they  were  a  pack  of  fools  to  think  about  such  a 
thing,  and  advised  them  to  take  the  loaf  with  the  slice 
cut  off  rather  than  be  without  bread,"  said  Barnsley. 

"I  am  inclined  to  hold  with  you,  Mr.  Christie,"  in- 
terposed Chipperfield.  "You  have  to  be  either  master 
or  man.  If  you  give  way  now,  you  may  make  up  >'n!r 
mind  this  isn't  going  to  be  the  end  of  the  tr 
They'll  blaze  it  p'.i  over  the  place  as  a  victory  of 
workers  over  t! f  company  and  ita  chief,  and  next 
thing  will  be  a  ;      •  '  '   ^^   '■— i-'-'-f" 


Christie  looked  at  liim  and  nodded  his  agreement. 

"I  would  say,  if  it  is  not  taking  too  muchon  myself," 
continued  Richard,  encouraged  by  the  apparent  ap- 
proval of  his  chief,  "that  if  they  want  to  strike  and 
think  they  can  get  anything  out  of  it,  now's  the  time, 
let  them  go  ahead  and  strike.  They  don't  know  what 
IX  strike  means.  They  think  the  company's  rolling  in 
money,  making  it  hand  over  fist,  and  .too  greedy  of  gain 
to  want  to  shut  down  for  a  day.  I'd  let  them  go  just 
as  far  as  they  want.  They're  in  no  position  to  fight. 
They  have  only  an  infant  organization  at  back  of  them, 
and  it  couldn't  pay  two  weeks'  strike  money.  The 
men,  generally,  have  nothing  put  by.  As  long  as  they 
are  in  steady  -work  their  credit  at  the  stores  is  good 
from  one  pay-day  to  another,  but  let  them  be  out  for 
a  few  weeks  and  the  shopkeepers  will  be  shy  about 
their  trade.  Then  again  they  live  in  the  company's 
houses,  and  winter  is  a  bad  time  to  strike  if  you've 
nothing  laid  by." 

"Pretty  sound  reasoning,"  rejoined  Christie.  Edith 
thought  she  could  detect  something  of  sarcasm  in  the 
words.  Chipperfield  put  the  matter  very  baldly,  for 
he  was  a  consistent  disciple  of  the  school  believed  to 
be  Christie's.    Then  the  chief  summed  up  the  situation. 

"The  pits  will  open  as  usual  to-morrow.  The  men 
can  go  down  if  they  want,  and  they  can  stay  above 
ground  if  that's  their  fancy.  The  decision  is  theirs, 
not  ours.  There's  work  for  them  if  they  wish  to  have 
it,  there  is  idleness  if  they  prefer  that.  If  they  don't 
come  to  work  to-morrow,  we  shut  down  everything 
and  wait  for  the  clouds  to  roll  by.  We  couldn't  have 
a  better  time  for  a  stand-up  fight.  I  tell  you  I  hate  it, 
for  I've  seen  what  it  means.  Those  at  the  root  of  the 
trouble  will  not  suffer.  The  out-of-town  mischief 
makers  will  have  their  three  meals  a  day  in  a  com- 
fortable, warmed  hotel,  and  sufficient  left  over  from 
their  board  and  lodging  bills  to  buy  drinks  and  cigars. 
I'm  sorry  for  the  women  and  the  children — yes,  and 
for  the  men  too.  As  for  concession  on  our  side,  we 
are  making  it  in  offering  any  kind  of  employment 
when  it  would  be  money  in  the  directors'  pockets  to 
close  everything  down  for  a  few  months.  I  hope  it 
won't  come  to  a  shut-down,  but  that's  in  the  hands  of 
the  men,  not  in  ours." 

TXT'HEN  Edith  came  back  again,  Christie  was  stand- 
'  '      ing  near  the  window  alone,  looking  out  into  the 
gathering  darkness.     He  turned  as  she  entered. 

"You  heard  the  discussion?"  he  inquired. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  seating  herself  by  the 
side  of  the  desk,  and  facing  him. 

"Your  father's  views  seem  to  coincide 
with  yours,"  he  said.  "Sympathetic  slant. 
The  commonsensc  view  is  that  of  Chipper- 
field. He  has  a  straightforward,  logical 
way  of  regarding  a  situation." 

"I  think  his  vfews  are  brutal,"  she  said 
sharply. 

A  smile  flickered  over  his  mouth. 

"All  business  has  its  brutal  side,"  he  an- 
swered. "It's  a  fight,  and  chivalry  went  out 
of  fighting  long  since.  The  main  thing  is 
to  pound  the  other  fellow  into  subjection 
and  win.  You  haven't  time  to  sit  down  and 
mope  over  what  his  knocking-out  may  mean 
to  his  family.  If  he  has  a  wife  and  children, 
so  much  the  worse  for  him  and  them.  He's 
given  hostages  to  fortune,  and  if  he  forgets 
or  ignores  the  fact,  that  is  his  lookout.  Why 
should  a  man  expect  sympathy  from  others 
when  he  hasn't  any  for  his  own  dependents? 
Chipperfield's  got  the  right  notion  in  his 
mind." 

He  thought  that  she  did  not  seem  over- 
pleased  by  his  commendation  of  the  man 
to  whom,  according  to  Eleanor's  talk,  she 
was  practically  engaged  to  be  married. 
Some  mischievous  impulse  made  him  great- 
ly daring. 

"You  should  be  gratified  by  praise  of  him," 
he  said. 

Though  the  room  was  darkening,  he 
fancied  he  could  see  the  deepening  of  the 
pretty  color  in  her  face,  and  a  spark  of 
belligerency  in  her  eyes. 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  understand  you,"  she 
replied.  "I  don't  Know  why  I  should  be 
pleased  by  praise  of  opinions  that  are  exact- 
ly contrary  to  my  own." 

He  did  not  speak  for  a  few  moments,  but 
turned  to  the  window  again.  Presently  he 
switched  on  the  light  and  faced  her. 

"Nor  do  I  understand,"  he  answered.  "I 
referrc  d  to  what  I  happened  to  hear  the 
other  day.  The  tale  ran  that  it  was  very 
probable  that  I  might  lose  my  secretary  be- 
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fore  long.     It  was  further  suggested  that  my  loss — 
the  office's  loss — would  be  Mr.  Chipperfield's  gain." 

He  thought  he  could  catch  the  glint  of  amusement 
in  her  eyes,  but  she  was  very  grave  of  feature.  As 
she  made  no  response,  he  went  on  with  his  explanation. 
"My  great  objection  against  employing  women,  es- 
pecially in  confidential  important  positions,  is  their 
habit  of  getting  married  just  when  they're  becoming 
of  some  real  use  and  vfilue.  I  ought  to  have  asked 
that  important  question  about  a  matrimonial  engage- 
ment when  I  engaged  you.  It  really  was  of  much 
more  importance  than  the  deafness,  the  gum,  or  the 
spelling.  It's  less  curable,  they  say.  I  should  have 
asked  for  a  bond  to  cover  the  risk.  When  you've 
positively  decided  to  leave,  I  wish  you  would  give  me 
as  long  notice  as  possible,  as  I  hate  to  have  my  work 
thrown  into  confusion  by  lapses  of  the  kind." 

"I  don't  know  where  you  obtained  your  information," 
she  replied.  "When  you  have  been  longer  in  Ste. 
Brunhilde,  you'll  probably  pay  less  attention  to  gossip." 
"You  mean  that  you're  not  engaged  to  Richard  Chip- 
perfield, and  that  there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  my 
— I  mean,  of  our  losing  you?"  he  asked. 

"I  certainly  am  not  engaged  to  anyone,  and  I've  no 
intention  of  giving  up  my  position,"  she  replied. 

He  heaved  a  mighty  sigh  as  he  dropped  into  his 
chair,  and  there  came  a  look  of  relief  to  his  face,  that 
was  a  compliment  to  her  office  value  in  itself. 

"That's  one  mighty  consolation,"  he  said.  "I  hate 
to  have  the  routine  of  the  office  interfered  with  by 
domestic  affairs.  You're  getting  so  accustomed  to  my 
way  of  doing  things,  my  temper,  and  my  other  defects. 
There's  a  great  deal  more  you  can  take  off  my  shoul- 
ders, for  the  less  I  have  to  do  in  the  offices  the  more  I 
can  do  in  the  pits  and  mills.  We'll  be  able  to  make 
it  worth  your  while  to  hold  on  here.  However,  we 
can  talk  about  that  later.  I  take  it  you  like  the  work?" 
"Yes,  very  much,"  she  said. 

"I  doubted  whether  you  could  make  good  when  I 
hired  you  that  day,"  he  smiled.  "But  you  dropped 
into  the  run  of  things  wonderfully.  Any  woman  can 
get  married,  but  it  takes  a  special  kind  of  woman  to 
do  the  work  you're  doing;  and  they  are  only  created 
once  in  a  long  while." 

She  laughed  and  got  busy  with  her  note  book.  Where 
could  he  have  heard  the  chatter  about  Richard  Chip- 
perfield and  herself?    It  was  like  an  old  sealed  memory 
suddenly   released   from   prison   and   returned   to   the 
world  of  real  things.     In  almost 
daily    contact    with    Chipperfield, 
he  was  as  remote  from  her  now  as 
if  he  stood  at  one  Pole  and  she  at 
*>  the    other.      He    belonged    to    the 

'^  neutral-tinted    world 

she  had  once  lived 
in.  To-day  she  des- 
pised him  not  only 
for  h  i  s  shrinking 
from  herself  in  her 
time  of  sorrow  and 
need — though      she 
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"Good-nwht,   Edith,"   he  said.       It   was  the 
flrnt   time  he   had   called   her  by  her  Chris- 
tian name. 


regarded  this  absolutely  imper-^tonally  and  without  re- 
ference to  herself  in  particular — but  also  for  his  readi- 
ness to  be  the  moon  to  the  big  sun  of  the  corporation 
that  employed  him. 

Tj^ey  finished  their  work  quickly.  He  waited  to 
sign  the  letters,  and  they  left  the  office  together.  The 
snow  was  falling  heavily,  and  she  had  no  heavy  wraps 
with  her.     His  car  was  at  the  door. 

"Jump  in,"  he  said.     "I'm  going  to  take  you  dow/ 
home.     Here  let  me  wrap  this  coat  about  you.     You 
be  frozen,  child.     Now  that  I've  escaped  losing  you 
the  disease  of  matrimony,  you  don't  think  I'm  t»k 
chances  on  pneumonia?" 

She  sat  at' his  side  as  they  sped  over  the  white  c 
try.     He  did   not   speak  a   half-dozen   words  bet\ 
the  office  door  and  the  gate  of  her  home.     He  op 
the  snow-blocked  gate  for  her,  and  held  her  hand  ^ 
an  instant. 

"Good-night,  Edith,"  he  said.  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  called  her  by  her  Christian  name,  and  as  if  he 
had  made  a  most  apalling  advance,  he  turned,  got  into 
his  car  and  whisked  himself  away.  Her  face  was 
bright  with  smiles  as  she  walked  up  the  drive  to  the 
front  door.  He  was  a  never-failing  source  of  astonish- 
ment that  did  not  lack  pleasure  to  her. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

"npHE  days  of  December  dragged  wearily  away  in  Ste. 
■*•  Brunhilde.  Heavy  snow  fell  earlier  than  usual, 
and  on  the  heels  of  it  came  a  spell  of  bitter  weather. 
There  are  few  places  more  dismal  than  a  mine  town  in 
the  throes  of  a  winter  strike. 

The   wreaths  of   smoke   and   steam   that  ordinarily 
crowned  the  hilltops  were  no  longer  to  be  seen.     The 
whistles  by  which  the  more   important  hours  of  day 
and  night  were  announced  were  silent.    The  long,  hur- 
rying processions  of  men  and  boys  going  up  and  down 
the  hill  slopes  to  and  from  work  travelled  the  upland 
road  no  more.    The  snow  upon  the  ascent  was  sc»- 
broken.     No  longer  the  houses  of  the  camr 
at  the  blasts  in  the  workings.     Men  ga*'' 
stores    and    at   the    street    corners,    s'  ^  -n 

hungering  for  work.     Complaining  woii.v.n  and  ir^  .'u 
children  drove  them  out  of  their  homes.    All  the  cheer 
ful  light  and  gaiety  appeared  to  have  vanished  from 
the  town,  yielding  place  to  gloom  and  grim  dulness. 

There  was  no  strike  pay,  for  the  labor  organization 
was  too  young  and  feeble  to  afford  it.  As  the  men  saw 
the  situation,  they  were  opposed  by  two  enemies — _ 
the  Company,  passive,  powerful,  able  to  wait  without 
inconvenience  until  the  other  foe,  the  wolf  of  poverty, 
baying  at  the  door  of  the  poor,  should  have  done  his 
work. 

It  was  not  now  a  question  of  twenty-five  cents  a  day, 
but  of  principle.  The  loser  would  be  the  under-dog 
permanently.  So  the  men  held  on,  dour  and  resentful, 
each  pang  of  suffering  in  themselves  or  those  dear  to 
them  intensifying  the  bitterness  against  those  whom 
they  regarded  as  responsible  for  the  situation.  They 
felt  that  the  big  chief  up  in  the  mine  offices  could, 
with  a  word,  end  all  the  misery.  They  could  see  only 
one  side  of  the  question;  there  must  be  no  reduction 
in  wages.  To  accept  this  until  times  bettered  would 
be  to  encourage  employers  to  lessen  the  toiler's  money 
whenever  they  felt  inclined  to  do  so. 

The  men  long  since  had  singled  out  Ewan  Christie 
as  the  incarnation  of  the  tyranny  under  which  they 
suffered.  It  was  not  the  Corporation,  not  the  Direc- 
tors, but  Christie  who  was  their  foe,  and  he  waited 
there  in  his  office  on  the  hill,  looking  down  on  the 
stricken  town  until  the  time  should  come  when,  wearied 
out,  spent  and  hungry,  the  men  would  crawl  back  to 
his  feet  clamoring  humbly  for  bread. 

All  this  distress  meant  nothing  to  him.  What  he 
had  said  to  the  deputation  was  right  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  The  sheds  were  full  and  any 
contracts  that  might  come  in  for  the  next 
three  months  or  so  could  easily  be  filled  from 
stock.  To  close  down  the  plant  meant  a 
check  on  production  that  would  relieve  the 
congestion  and  stiffen  prices.  Reasonable 
men  admitted  that,  so  far,  the  Manager  was 
right. 

Christie  had  shown  the  books  of  the  Com- 
pany to  some  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
local  leaders  of  the  men,  and  none  disputed 
his  contention.  The  whole  case,  whittled 
down  to  its  skeleton,  was  that  a  time  of 
stress  had  come,  that  someone  must  lose,  and 
neither  master  nor  man  wished  to  be  mar- 
tyred by  circumstances.  Christie  said  that 
the  wage  reduction  would  still  leave  the 
Company  saddled  with  a  certain  loss  for 
some  time  to  come;  the  men  held  that  the 
Continued  oti  page  76 
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SOLVING  the  PROBLEM /?//y^^  ARCTIC 


WE  spent  December,  1915,  in 
crossing  the  soath  end  of 
Banks  Island  by  approxi- 
mately the  same  route  that  we  had 
used  in  1914.  AgKin  the  sun  was 
obscured  and  we  -Had  to  do  most  of 
our  t.  vehng'  in  darkness,  birt  we 
now  h  thf  advantage  of  kriowing 
the  lopojraphy  thoroughly  and 
there  u-as  little  difficulty  and  prac- 
ticsily  no  danger.  We  were  lucky 
a)so  in  having  clear  moonlit 
weather,  and,  alttiough  this  gave 
U'i  ^'r  st  which  went  well  below 
r  oO%  the  ease  with  which  we 

vble  to  find  the  road  more 
lade  up  for  the  handicap  of 
\o\<  temperature.  Dressed  as  we 
were,  we  did  not  feel  uncomfort- 
able. The  trouble  with  extreme 
cold  in  traveling  is  that  it  gives  the 
grains  of  snow  a  consistency  re- 
sembling sand,  so  that  the  sledges 
drag  over  it  with  friction  com- 
parable to  that  of  sledding  on  a 
sandy  beach.  When  steel  is  used 
for  the  shoeing  of  the  sledge,  as 
was  the  case  with  ours  at  this  time, 
a  drop  of  15°  or  20°  in  temperature 
often  more  than  doubles  the  haul- 
ing weight  of  the  sledges,  which 
results  in  a  lowering  of  speed. 

The  period  just  before  and  after 
New  Year's  we  spent  at  our  base  at 
Cape     Kellett     on     the     southern 
corner  of  Banks  Island.     TWis  base  was  being  main- 
tained by  Captain  Bernard,  Mr.  Thomsen,  and  half  a 
dozen  Eskimos,  with  the  idea  that  if  ever  any  of  our 
other  parties  came  to  grief  farther  north,  we  could 
retreat  upon  this  base,  where  we  had  not  only  stores 
of  food  and   equipment,  but  also  a  seaworthy  vessel 
which  coufc  take  the  party  out  when  summer  came. 

About  the  middle  of  January  we  left  Kellett  and 
proceeded  north  along  the  west  coast,  preparatory  to 
the  exploration  of  the  coming  spring.  At  the  north- 
west corner  of  Banks  Island  we  had  another  base 
camp  under  command  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  here  our 
smallest  vessel,  the  North  Star,  with  her  Captain, 
Castel,  and  crew  of  four,  was  wintering. 

It  is  natural  that  in  ten  years  of  living  by  hunting 
we  have  learned  a  good  deal  about  the  habits  of  north- 
ern game  animals.  Incidentally,  we  have  had  to  un- 
learn a  good  deal  that  we  knew  either  by  hearsay  or 
from  books.  One  of  these  things  is  the  "well-known 
fact"  that  caribou  and  musk-oxen  migrate  southward 
in  the  fall.  Our  experience  shows  that  this  is  true 
only  in  certain  localities  for  the  caribou  and,  so  far  as 
we  can  learn,  is  never  true  for  musk-oxen.  Unless  dis- 
turbed by  man,  musk-oxen  do  not  move  in  any  direc- 
tion much  faster  than  they  eat  up  the  feed  in  their 
vicinity,  and  the  direction  in  which  they  move  may  be 
considered  accidental,  for  it  may  depend  upon  the 
contours  of  the  land  or  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The 
rate  of  movement  is  probably  not  often  more  than 
five  miles  a  month.  But  caribou  are  comparatively 
mobile  animals  and  for  one  cause  or  another  are  likely 
tc  travel  great  distances  in  any  given  month.  There 
are  many  things  which  may  frighten  them,  such  as  the 
smell  or  a  wolf,  the  hearing  of  a  strange  noise,  or 
the  appearance  in  the  distance  of  an  animal,  be  it  a 
man,  a  bear,  a  wolf,  or  another  caribou.  They  are  in 
such  continual  fear  of  wolves  that  any  distant  moving 
object,  even  an  animal  of  their  own  kind,  is  identified 
as  a  wolf  and  avoided  accordingly. 

Caribou  Migration 

'npHE  deterioration  of  feed,  due  to  one  climatic  reason 
-*■  or  another,  will  also  set  a  caribou  herd  moving. 
In  some  places  this  movement  is  southward,  and  men 
used  to  observing  the  migrations  of  birds  and  obsessed 
by  the  theory  that  the  North  is  a  cold  and  disagree- 
able place  in  winter  and  that  animals  by  instinct  know 
the  advantages  of  the  South,  have  combined  theory 
with  observation  and  concluded  that  there  is  a  regular 
southern  migration  of  caribou  in  autumn.  We  have 
special  knowledge  of  many  regions  in  Alaska,  in  the 
northern  Canadian  mainland,  and  in  the  islands  north 
of  Canada.  Each  is  a  law  unto  itself.  In  Banks 
Island  caribou  are  at  all  seasons,  so  far  as  we  could 
judge,  more  numerous  in  the  north  end  of  the  island 
than  anywhere  else,  but  there  seema  to  be  an  especial 
preponderance  in  the  north  end  in  the  winter,  in  the 
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very  season  when,  according  to  popular  theory,  they 
ought  to  be,  if  not  traveling-  south,  at  least  crowded 
into  the  south  end  of  the  island.  There  seems  to  be  no 
relation  between  caribou  migrations  and  either  wind 
velocity  or  temperature  of  the  air.  The  remaining 
factor,  therefore,  is  the  feed,  which  in  the  north  end 
of  Banks  Island  is  probably  of  a  variety  preferred  by 
the  caribou. 

Accordingly,  Wilkins's  party  had  been  far  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  caribou  hunt  than  the  party  at  Kellett. 
There  was  also  good  sealing  on  the  northwestern 
corner  of  Banks  Island  where  Natkusiak  had  a  camp 
on  one  of  the  small  Gore  Islands.  He  had  accumu- 
lated the  fat  of  several  dozen  seals  which  we  needed, 
especially  along  with  the  lean  caribou  meat,  to  make 
a  suitable  diet  for  men  and  dogs.  But  Natkusiak  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  North  Star  party  were  Christians,  at 
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least  to  the  extent  of  celebrating 
Christmas.  So  he  had  left  his 
hunting-camp  to  visit  for  the  holi- 
days the  North  Star  twenty  miles 
away,  and  during  his  absence 
several  polar  bears  had  a  celebra- 
tion of  their  own  at  his  Gore  Island 
camp.  When  he  got  back  and 
found  his  stores  of  blubber  deplet- 
ed, he  expected  to  be  able  to  re- 
plenish them  promptly,  for  seals 
had  been  numerous  in  the  fall.  But 
success  in  seal-hunting  in  a  place 
like  the  Gore  Islands  depends  upon 
the  direction  of  the  wind  (although 
in  many  other  localities  the  wind 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it).  It 
happened  now  that  for  several 
weeks  the  winds  were  northwest- 
erly, and  this  is  here  the  worst 
direction.  Accordingly,  we  were 
short  of  fat,  though  we  had  plenty 
of  lean  meat.  The  hope  of  getting 
seals  delayed  us  about  two  weeks 
because  we  did  not  think  the  hunt- 
ing conditions  nearly  so  good 
farther  east  along  the  north  coast, 
and  a  change  in  wind  might  any 
day  give  us  a  dozen  seals  at  the 
Gore  Islands. 

Unfortur.ately,    we    were    forced 
eventually  to  start  with  insufficient 
blubber,    and,   as   we  expected,   we 
got  none  on  the  journey  eastward. 
We  had  to  make  up  for  this  by  kill- 
ing an  increased  number  of  caribou.     There  was  a 
little  fat  on  them,  but  not  nearly  enough  for  an  ade- 
quate diet.     Seeing  that  we  had  the  upper  hand  of  the 
dogs,   we   monopolized   the   fat   and   they,   in   spite   of 
gorging  themselves  with  ham  and  shoulder  meat,  lost 
in  flesh  and  became  weaker,  compelling  us  to  travel 
more  slowly  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  their 
diet  been  more  suitable. 

One  advantage  of  this  slowness  of  travel  was  that 
we  had  more  time  for  the  exploration  of  the  interior 
of  northern  Banks  Island.  Either  Wilkins  or  myself 
used  to  take  long  walks  inland  while  the  sleds  traveled 
along  the  coast.  This  led  to  the  discovery  by  Wilkins 
of  a  large  outcrop  of  bituminous  coal  in  a  deep  ravine, 
and  later  both  he  and  I  discovered  many  other  out- 
crops. It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  north  end  of 
Banks  Island  is  one  of  the  many  places  in  the  Arctic 
that  are  richly  .supplied  with  coal. 

End  of  McClure's  Expedition 

A  T  the  Bay  of  God's  Mercy  in  the  northeast  of  Banks 
■''  Island  we  camped  for  several  days  near  Sir 
Robert  McClure's  winter  quarters  of  1852-54.  As 
the  name  of  the  place  impl'es,  he  considered  it  fortun- 
ate that  he  got  his  ship  into  the  bay  in  1852;  but  she 
was  held  there  all  too  safe  by  the  ice,  which  for  two 
years  refused  to  let  her  go,  and  eventually  the  party 
abandoned  her  and  walked  sixty  miles  across  McClure 
Strait  to  Melville  Island,  where  they  knew  of  the 
presence  of  a  vessel  of  the  British  navy  that  could  take 
them  home. 

Both  now  and  on  previous  visits  to  Mercy  Bay  we 
examined  carefully  the  locality  where  the  ship  Invexti- 
gator  was  abandoned.  Though  some  of  the  crew  died 
there,  we  found  no  trace  of  graves,  and  the  chief  thing 
that  marks  the  place  is  an  incredible  number  of  scat- 
tered barrel-staves  and  a  pile  of  six  or  eight  tons  of 
coal.  It  seems  that  when  the  Eskimos  found  the  depot 
left  behind  by  McClure,  they  were  not  familiar  with 
either  the  food  or  the  liquids  contained  in  the  various 
casks  and  barrels  or  of  the  wood  of  the  barrels  them- 
selves, but  only  of  the  hoop-iron,  which  they  according- 
ly removed.  The  weather,  with  possibly  the  assistance 
of  some  animals,  has  destroyed  most  of  the  traces  of 
food,  although  in  two  or  three  places  we  found  little 
yellow  heaps  which  were  so  tlioroughly  decayed  that 
they  may  have  been  cheese  or  peas  or  flour  or  almost 
anything  else.  The  coal  and  the  wood  to  some  extent 
were  used  by  our  parties  for  fuel,  although  we  valued 
them  less  than  we  otherwise  might  have  because  we 
knew  of  native  coal  in  the  vicinity,  and  knew  also 
of  various  other  articles  of  fuel  which,  by  Eskimo 
methods  and  other  sensible  ways  of  our  own  devising, 
we  were  in  the  habit  of  using,  both  in  Banks  Island 
and  on  the  other  islands.  In  fact,  the  islands  of 
"Second  Land"  and  "Third  Land,"  which  we  had  not 
M  yet  discovered,  are  the  only  islands  we  have  seen 
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in  the  North  where  we  had  any  difficulty  in  securing 
fuel.  I  believe  "Second  Land"  really  has  no  fuel. 
But  on  "Third  Land,"  after  spending  three  weeks 
there  with  nothing  to  burn,  we  found  a  coal- 
mine the  day  before  leaving.  But  of  course  "Third 
Land"  is  devoid  of  fuel  only  in  the  sense  that  the 
plants  do  not  seem  suitable  for  burning.  The  vege- 
tation is  satisfactory  food  for  the  caribou,  which  were 
fat  enough  to  supply  us  with  tallow  for  fuel.  There 
always  is  a  way. 

In  March  we 
crossed  from  Banks 
Island  to  Melville 
Island  and  then 
crossed  Melville 
Island  near  its  mid- 
dle. In  April  we 
traversed  Hecla  and 
Griper  Bay  and 
reached  the  land  dis- 
covered in  1915.  The 
month  of  May  was 
devoted  to  the  map- 
ping of  the  west 
coast.  This  was  dif- 
ficult because  of  the 
weather,  for  at  this 
season  six  days  out 
of  seven  are  thick 
either  with  fog  or 
with  falling  snow. 
The  land  in  places  is 
so  low^  and  slopes  so 
imperceptibly  to  the 
sea  ice  that  even 
under  the  best  of 
light  conditions  it  is 
necessary  to  dig 
through     the     snow 

with  a  shovel  to  make  sure  whether  you  are  on  land  or 
ice.  In  thick  fog  we  commonly  cannot  see  beyond 
fifty  or  one  hundred  yards,  and  as,  moreover,  all  relief 
is  lacking,  land  seen  through  the  fog  cannot  be  told 
from  ice  which  in  the  sunlight  could  easily  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

At  first,  with  an  ambition  to  do  especially  accurate 
survey  work,  we  used  to  remain  in  camp  for  days  at  a 
time  waiting  for  clear  weather.  Later,  I  concluded 
that  by  this  method  practically  nothing  would  be  ac- 
complished. And  so  we  began  to  travel  and  work,  no 
matter  what  the  weather.  Though  our  maps  of  this 
coast  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  bad,  we  have  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  most  of  the  explorers  who 
have  worked  in  the  Parry  Archipelago  have  for  the 
same  reason  made  equally  poor  maps. 


When  we  finally  came  to  the  north  coast  of  "First 
Land"  my  ankle  was  nearly  well  and  so  we  struck 
off  to  the  north.  The  season  was  too  late  for  us  to  go 
out  on  the  moving  ice,  the  edge  of  which  we  found  a 
few  miles  off-shore  bearing  northeasterly.  We  there- 
fore kept  on  the  land-fast  ice  and  followed  the  edge 
of  the  land  floe  till  it  brought  us  to  Cape  Isachsen  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  Ellef  Ringnes  Island.  On  the 
way  we  made  no  discovery  of  new  land.  We  had,  how- 
ever, run  a  line    of    soundings     (which    geographers 
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Explorer  Sprains  Ankle 

T  this  time  our  method  of  living  on  the  country 
had  one  of  its  severest  tests.  It  had  for  years  been 
my  custom  to  do  practically  all  the  hunting  in  those 
parties  where  I  myself  was  present.  But  now  one 
day  as  I  was  running  along  beside  the  sled  I  stepped 
into  a  low  place  and  sprained  my  ankle.  I  foolishly 
failed  to  realize  at  first  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion and  ran  for  about  two  miles  after  the  injury  was 
received.  It  is  probable  that  the  sprain  was  not 
originally  serious,  but  this  made  it  so,  and  for  twenty- 
seven  days  after  that  I  did  no  walking.  At  first  we 
remained  in  camp,  but  evidently  that  would  not  do. 
The  dogs  were  well  fed  and  in  high  spirits  and,  al- 
though the  load  was  already  fairly  heavy,  we  re- 
umed  travel,  I  riding  on  top  of  the  load.  On  this 
journey  we  had  a  support  party  with  us,  but  they 
were  ready  to  return  at  the  time  I  suffered  the 
sprain.  I  kept  some  of  them  with  me  a  little  longer 
than  I  should  otherwise  have  done,  but  eventually  all 
went  back  except  two — Karsten  Andersen,  a  Dane,  and 
Harold  Noice,  a  young  high-school  boy  from  Seattle. 
I  found  these  two  boys  about  the  best  traveling  com- 
panions I  ever  had.  This  was  largely  because  they 
were  still  willing  to  learn.  The  tricks  of  the  exploring 
trade  are  few  and  simple  and  easily  acquired  by  any 
one  who  tries.  They  had  learned  a  good  deal  during 
the  winter,  but  they  still  had  something  to  learn  as 
we  journeyed  along  and  learned  it  very  quickly. 

In  shooting  the  chief  factor  is  eyesight,  and 
Ander.sen's  eyes  were  exceptionally  good.  He  killed 
the  first  seal  he  went  after  and  practically  every  seal 
that  he  tried  later.  His  doing  this  would  be  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  common  theory  that  the  ability 
to  hunt  seals  is  a  sort  of  instinct  with  the  Eskimo 
which  white  men  lack.  But  as  this  theory  does  not 
happen  to  coincide  with  facts  as  I  have  seen  them,  I 
do  not  bother  about  any  reconciliation. 

My  riding  on  the  sled  cut  down  our  speed  con- 
siderably and  we  averaged  less  than  ten  miles  a  day. 


value  as  much  as  the  survey  of  a  coast-line),  and  at 
Cape  Isachsen  we  took  tidal  observations  every  ten 
minutes  for  thirty  hours.  We  took  these  with  special 
reference  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  R.  A.  Harris,  of  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  He  had 
published  an  argument  for  the  existence  of  an  undis- 
covered land  to  the  northwest.  In  his  argument  he 
placed  his  main  reliance  on  tidal  observations,  and 
as  we  were  now  not  far  from  his  hypothetical  land, 
our  observations  here  ought  to  be  of  value  in  proving 
or  disproving  his  argument.  The  conclusions  from 
such  observations  cannot,  however,  be  instantly 
drawn;  for  not  only  must  the  observations  themselves 
be  calculated,  but  they  must  be  compared  with  tidal 
data  from  all  other  portions  of  the  Polar  Sea  before 
results  of  value  can  be  announced.  This  is  a  work 
which  has  not  as  yet  been  done  in  the  case  either  of  our 
Cape  Isachsen  observations  or  similar  ones  which  we 
took  in  half  a  dozen  other  places.  And  so  we  do  not 
know  as  yet  what  light,  if  any,  they  may  shed  on 
Doctor  Harris's  theory. 

From    Cape    Isachsen    we    again    proceeded    north- 
easterly.    It  was  now  June  and  I  was  able  to  walk. 


Frozen  eartli  lieaped  into  ridee  by   pressure  of  sea   ice. 


Fallling  Into  a  Crevasse 

A  T  this  season  of  the  year,  because  of  the  glare  of 
■^^-  the  sun,  it  is  necessary  to  wear  some  protection 
for  the  eyes.  The  best  are  amber-colored  glasses. 
This  we  knew  when  we  outfitted  the  expedition,  but 
the  loss  of  the  Karluk  had  made  us  short  of  these  as 
of  almost  every  other  kind  cf  equipment,  and  my 
party  had  only  two  pairs.  As  1  had  been  riding  on 
the  sled,  the  other  men  who  needed  tliem  most  were 
using  the  good  glasses  and  I  was  osing  an  Eskimo 
pair  of  eye-protectors.  These  consist  essentially  of  a 
block  of  wood  with  narrow  slits  to  look  through.  I 
like  the  Eskimo  arrangement  in  every  way  tx/vept  that 
in  walking  you  cannot  see  where  you  are  stepping, 
for  the  restricted  field  of  view  prevents  that  un'.ess 
you  look  directly  down  at  your  toes.  This  was  ihe 
cause  of  one  of  the  few  adventures  of  our  expedition. 

I  had  just  put  my  field-glasses  in  their  proper  place 
and  was  starting  to  walk  down  the  ice  hummock  whtn 
all  of  a  sudden  I  began  falling.  Like  every  one  else, 
I  have  heard  of  sinners  and  others  reviewing  a  whole 
lifetime  while  they  are  falling  to  their  deaths  from  a 
precipice.  Curiously  enough,  this  saying  about  sin- 
ners was  the  first  thing  that  occurred  to  me  as  I  fell. 
The  next  thing  to  occur  to  me  was  that  evidently  I 
was  falling  into  a  crevasse,  and  that  it  did  not  seem 
right  that  an  Arctic  explorer  should  fall  into  a 
crevasse.  That  is  the  special  prerogative  of  Antarctic 
travelers  and  mountain-climbers.  But  here  I  was 
falling  exactly  as  if  I  were  a  Shackleton  or  a  Mawson. 
The  next  thing  I  thought  of  was  that  my  fall  was  not 
exactly  like  one  of  theirs,  because  they  were  sure  that 
they  were  going  to  land  on  something  hard  (either  a 
ledge  or  the  bottom  of  the  crevasse) ,  but  I  had  two 
possibilities.  My  crevasse  was  evidently  the  result  of 
the  ice  cracking  under  stress.  This  would  probably 
have  occurred  in  a  gale,  and  we  had  had  one  about  two 
days  before.  There  had  been,  of  course,  other  gales 
previously.  Now  if  this  crevasse  was  a  week  old  I 
should  fall  on  hard,  or  possibly  glare,  ice.  If  it  were 
two  days  old  I  might  fall  into  water  for  this  was 
springtime,  when  freezing  is  slow.  I  had  my  rifle 
strapped  on  my  back,  my  fieldglasses  under  my  arm, 
a  pouch  of  ammunition  also  tied  to  me,  and  several 
other  things  which,  when  added  to  my  momentum, 
would  make  me  go  down  rapidly  should  I  strike  water. 
I  have  the  word  for  it  of  my  diary,  which  I  wrote  up 
a  few  hours  later,  that  all  these  things  and  others 
still  passed  through  my  mind  while  I  was  falling.  I 
have,  therefore,  the  pleasure  of  verifying  at  least  one 
popular  old  belief,  although  I  have  often  been  dis- 
tressed at  my  inability  to  verify  other  better  attested 
ones.  Later  observations  showed  that  all  this  cogi- 
tating was  done  while  I  was  dropping  fifteen  feet,  at 
the  end  of  which  I  landed  on  glare  ice.  On  striking 
bottom  I  remained  motionless  for  some  time  for  fear 
I  might  break  through  the  ice  on  which  I  had  landed, 
which  was  not  very  thick. 

I  think  it  was  thirty  seconds  or  so  until  I  decided 
that  if  my  impact  after  the  fall  had  not  broken  the 
ice,   then   doubtless   I   could   move  without   danger   of 

breaking  it  now.  I 
made  the  first  move- 
ment very  slowly 
and  carefully,  for 
noticing  that  both 
my  snowshoes  were 
broken,  I  assumed 
that  some  at  least  of 
my  bones  must  be 
broken,  too.  But 
this  did  not  prove  to 
be  the  case,  and 
after  getting  on  all- 
fours  and  disengag- 
ing the  broken 
snowshoes  from  my 
feet,  I  stood  up  to 
find  that,  while  I 
was  sore  in  several 
places,  nothing 
seemed  to  be  broken 
and  my  sprained 
ankle  had  not  suf- 
fered particularly. 


although  only  with  care.  On  the  first  day  of  my  walk- 
ing it  happened  that  we  were  a  little  short  of  food,  so 
the  time  seemed  to  have  come  for  me  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  in  the  providing.  After  traveling  all  night  we 
camped  in  the  morning,  and  while  the  others  were 
making  camp  I  walked  off  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
top  of  an  ice  hummock  of  about  fifty-foot  elevation. 
With  my  field-glasses  I  saw  a  seal  a  mile  or  so  to  the 
westward. 


Land  Sighted 
T  OOKING  up,  I  could  see  the  hole  through  which  I 
had  dropped.  The  crevasse  was"  about  four  feet 
wide  and  had  been  completely  roofed  over  with  snow. 
It  was  hopeless  to  climb  up,  but  I  remembered  that 
the  hummock  which  I  had  climbed  was  oval,  and  there- 
fore it  was  obvious  that  a  short  walk  along  the  bottom 
of  my  crevasse  would  bring  me  out.  It  turned  out  to- 
be  about  forty-five  yards  to  where  the  crevasse  was. 
about  nine  feet  deep,  and  here  I  found  a  broken  frag- 
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ment  of  ice  which  enabled  me  to  climb  out.  Seeing  that 
my  ankle  was  all  right,  I  went  for  the  seal  and  got  him 
in  about  an  hour.  He  was  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two 
miles  from  camp.  I  knew  that  dragging  him  would 
he  hard  work  and  dangerous  for  my  ankle,  so  I  climbed 
on  a  hummock  and  after  some  signaling  was  able  to 
attract  the  attention  of  one  of  my  companions,  who 
came  to  my  assistance.  As  he  dragged  the  seal  home- 
ward I  walked  behind  slowly  and 
carefully,  remembering  that  it  was 
possible  to  sprain  my  weak  ankle 
again,  and  halfway  home  I  made 
a  misstep  and  so,  after  having 
escaped  unhurt  from  my  spectacu- 
lar fall  and  other  adventures,  I 
suffered  a  serious  injury  through 
the  most  prosaic  of  stumbles.  For 
a  week  after  that  I  had  to  ride  on 
the  sled. 

The  evening  of  June  12th  Kars- 
ten  Andersen  reported  that  he 
thought  he  could  see  land  to  the 
northeast.  The  conditions  of  visi- 
bility were  rapidly  changing,  and 
a  little  earlier  I  had  thought  I  saw 
land,  but  later  concluded  that  it 
was  a  fog-bank.  Between  us 
Noice  and  I  convinced  Andersen 
that  it  was  only  fog  he  had  seen. 
But  the  next  morning  after  a  few 
miles  of  travel  the  land  was  plain 
in  front  of  us.  It  was  only  about 
ten  miles  to  the  northeast,  and  the 
cliffs  of  EUef  Ringnes  Island, 
which  we  had  left  a  few  days  be- 
fore, were  still  visible  to  the  south. 
Captain  Isachsen  could  therefore 
have  discovered  our  island  years  before  us  had  his 
weather  conditions  been  fortunate  and  had  he  climbed 
to  the  top  of  one  of  the  high  hills  when  he  was  explor- 
ing Queen  Louise  Fjord. 

Without  denying  that  the  discovery  of  this  my 
"Second  Land"  was  exhilarating  to  me,  I  know  that  it 
meant  a  good  deal  more  to  either  of  my  companions, 
to  whom  it  was  their  "First  Land."  They  half  apolo- 
gized for  their  excitement  by  saying  that  putting  a 
new  land  on  the  map  did  not  happen  to  them  every 
day. 

When  we  got  to  "Second  Land"  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly,  so  after  camping  I  stayed  at  home  to  get 
observations  for  latitude  and  longitude  while  the  boys 
went  ashore.  Andersen  followed  the  coast-line  for 
some  distance  and  picked  up  a  handful  of  most 
marvelously  colored  pebbles  which,  in  spite  of  the  rule 
of  the  expedition  that  all  specimens  found  belong  to 


only  on  the  south  coast,  or  at  least  were  so  the  years 
we  were  there.  The  Hutchins  ^oose  alone  goes  north 
into  what  we  may  call  the  fourth  tier  of  islands.  At 
least  we  saw  no  other,  but  they  were  more  numerous 
than  we  have  ever  found  them  anywhere  else.  As 
this  island  is  never  visited  by  human  beings  and  ap- 
parently rarely  by  wolves  or  foxes,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Hutchins  goose  has  found  it  as  safe  a  home  as 
possible  for  her  young. 


Monument  bnilt  by  Sir  Robert  McClurc  in   1855  at  the  Bay  of  God's  of  Mercy 
where  he  abandoned  his  ship  "Investigator." 


Most  geese  prefer  to  have  their  nests  near  a  lake  or 
a  river,  probably  partly  because  of  their  food  habits, 
but  mostly  because  the  water  is  for  them  a  safe  retreat 
from  predatory  animals  other  than  man.  But  the 
Hutchins  >:oose  has  her  nest  in  the  high  hills,  common- 
ly at  great  distances  from  any  w'ater  in  which  she  can 
swim,  and  not  necessarily  close  to  even  a  trickling 
rivulet.  Although  they  were  more  numerous  in 
"Second  Land"  than  we  have  ever  seen  them  elsewhere, 
ve  would  only  see  forty  or  fifty  in  a  ten-mile  walk,  so, 
in  our  experience,  these  geese  are  not  numerous  in 
any  land. 

"Second  Land"  was  an  excellent  illustration  of  how 
something  to  eat  can  be  found  in  the  most  unpromising 
places.  As  I  have  said,  it  was  exceedingly  barren,  so 
there  was  no  ordinary  game  on  the  land.  The  ice  out- 
side of  it  was  half  a  dozen  years  old  and  we  should 


to  marie 


have  had  to  go  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  shore  to  get 
the  Government,  I  allowed  him  to  keep  and  carry  (-g  the  edge  of  the  moving  pack  where  seals  are  to  be 
home  to  his  friends,  who  are  doubtless  now  using  some      expected.     But  we  wanted  to  follow  the  land  to  map 


of  them  as  jewelry. 

Noice  went  seven  or  eight  miles  inland,  but  as  he 
found  the  topography  undiversified  and  as  a  farther 
walk  promised  him  no  conspicuous  view,  since  there 
were  no  hills  anywhere  near,  he  came  home  sooner 
than  he  had  expected  with  the  report  that  the  land 
was  remarkably  uniform,  although  it  rose  gradually 
toward  the  interior. 

My  observations  showed  the  southwest  corner  of 
"Second  Land"  to  be  102.25'  west  longitude,  79.84° 
north  latitude. 

A  Land  That  is  Entirely  Barren 

'pHE  work  of  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  showed 
*■  that  this  is  a  roughly  triangular  island  about  thir- 
ty-five or  forty  miles  in  its  greatest  diameter,  and  we 
judged  it  to  be  about  eight  hundred  feet  high.  It  is 
the  only  land  I  have  seen  in  the  North  which  in  its 
entirety  appears  to  deserve  the  name  of  barren..  We 
found  some  signs  to  show  that  caribou  have  visited 
it,  but  there  were  none  when  we  were  there  and  the 
visitors  must  have  been  but  transient,  for  we  saw 
practically  no  lichens  or  grass.  There  must  have  been 
some  somewhere,  for  there  were  a  few  lemmings. 
We  saw  none  of  these,  only  the  egurgitations  of  owls 
which  had  been  feeding  on  lemmings.  Neither  did  we 
see  the  owls,  and  the  remains  appeared  to  be  several 
years  old.  But  we  did  find  a  large  number  of  Hutchins 
geese. 

There  is  a  multitude  of  water-fowl  on  most  parts 
of  the  north  coast  of  the  North  American  mainland. 
The  first  tier  of  islands  to  the  north,  such  as  Banks 
and  Victoria  Islands,  have  two  kinds  of  ducks,  the  King 
p:ider  and  the  Old  Squaw,  and  also  the  Canada  goose, 
the  black  brant,  and  the  Hutchins  goose.  On  the 
second  tier  of  islanrls  going  north,  such  as  Melville  or 
Prince  Patrick,  we  found  all  these,  but  in  much  smaller 
numbers.  But  in  the  third  tier  of  islands,  such  as 
our  own  "First  Land"  and  Ringnes  Islands,  there  are 
no  white  geese  or  black  brant,  and  the  ducks  are  found 


the  coast-line,  and  so,  as  I  walked  along,  taking  com- 
pass bearings  from  point  to  point,  and  making  notes 
in  my  pocket  memorandum-book,  I  also  kept  an  eye 
for  the  nests  of  the  Hutchins  goose  and  was  able  to 
pick  up  twenty  or  thirty  eggs  between  camps.  Those 
alone  would  not  have  been  enough  for  both  men  and 
dogs,  but  we  had  some  seal  blubber  with  us,  which  for 
a  few  days  served  as  an  emergency  ration  for  the 
dogs,  and  the  eggs  were  enough  for  us.  This  is  the 
only  time  on  the  last  expedition  that  we  robbed  bird's 
nests.  Wo  don't  make  a  special  virtue  of  this,  for, 
contrary  to  what  the  theorist  would  expect,  none 
of  us  was  hungry  for  a  change  of  food.  Per- 
haps the  robbing  of  nests  is  no  more  cruel  than 
the  killing  of  cari- 
bou, but  to  the  cari- 
bou-killing we  were 
hardened  enough  so 
that  we  always  felt 
a  reluctance  to  rob- 
bing nests  when  a 
caribou  or  seal  was 
to  be  had.  On 
"Second  Land"  we 
should  have  had  to 
kill  some  of  the 
geese  as  well  had 
Dur  stay  on  the  island 
been  longer,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  we 
did  kill  one.  This 
was,  however,  to  get 
the  skin  for  a  sure 
identification  of  egg 
specimens  which  we 
gathered  and  took 
home  to  show  this 
northern  habitat  of 
the    Hutchins    goose 


Comments  on  Dr.  Cook's  Book 

'Y'HE  discovery  of  "Second  Land"  brings  up  certain 
interesting  literary  and  scientific  considerations. 
I  have  often  wondered  how  a  magazine  article  should 
be  written  and  often  wished  I  knew  how  to  make  a 
book.  I  read  some  popular  narratives  with  an  idea 
of  finding  out  how  it  is  done,  and  have  avoided  others 
for  fear  reading  them  might  make  mine  seem  to 
lack  originally  tlirough  unconscious  copying.  I  have 
been  told  that  Peary's  style  is  too 
bald.  I  have  heard  from  the 
readers  of  books  many  expressions 
of  delight  over  the  antics  of  pup- 
pies and  dogs  and  practical  jokes 
of  sailors  which  are  an  outstanding 
feature  of  the  narratives  of  the 
great  northern  explorers  Hansen, 
Sverdrup,  and  Amundsen.  An  ap- 
preciation of  canine  and  sailor 
humor  seems  a  family  trait  with 
these  writers.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
be  able  to  enliven  one's  narratives 
in  this  fashion,  no  doubt,  but  what 
I  have  always  wanted  is  a  convinc- 
ing style.  People  have  told  me  that 
the  things  I  write  about  seem  so 
simple  and  easy  that  one  not  only 
loses  interest,  but  gets  a  feeling  of 
unreality.  Commonly  these  people 
have  also  mentioned  the  fact  that 
in  spite  of  how  thoroughly  discredit- 
ed Doctor  Cook  is,  they  personally 
have  been  convinced  by  his  realistic 
style.  A  man  could  not  tell  things 
with  such  fidelity  of  detail  if  they 
had  not  really  happened. 

There,  evidently,  was  the  model 
of  the  convincing  style  I  wanted 
but  did  not  have,  and  there,  accordingly,  was  a  book 
I  must  read.  But,  somehow,  I  had  never  read  it  until 
one  day  in  Seattle,  more  than  two  years  after  the  dis- 
covery of  "Second  Land,"  I  happened  to  see  in  a  book- 
store a  book  that  cost  only  a  dollar  and  was  labeled 
My  Attainment  of  the  Pole,  by  Dr.  F.  O.  Cook. 

Had  I  not  been  prejudiced  by  ten  years  of  Arctic 
experience,  I  should,  no  doubt,  have  found  the  book 
as  convincing  as  it  was  interesting.  It  goes  into  minute 
details  of  events  and  of  psycho-analysis.  It  tells  with 
utmost  verisimilitude  how  meals  were  cooked,  how 
camps  were  pitched,  how  astronomical  observations 
were  taken  with  frost-bitten  fingers,  and  is  vague  only 
in  such  uninteresting  details  as  the  latitude  and 
longitude  that  resulted  from  the  computations.  The 
journey  northward  from  Cape  Thomas  Hubbard  to- 
ward the  Pole  was  undertaken  with  high  courage.  The 
pri7.e  that  had  eluded  so  many  courageous  and  deter- 
mined men  lay  there,  far  away  bej'ond  the  icy  horiion. 
Others  had  followed  the  gleam  to  failure  always,  and 
to  tragic  death  in  some  cases.  And  now  the  question 
was,  "Would  this  become  another  failure,  another 
tragedy,  or  the  final  triumph  of  the  ages?"  The  liter- 
ary suspense  created  is  so  successful  that  one  almost 
forgets  having  read  in  the  preface  that  the  Pole  is  ac- 
tually attained  and  the  writer  is  still  alive.  Your  ad- 
miration and  your  sympathy  are  equally  enlisted  as 
he  struggles  bravely  northward  and  faithful  Eskimos 
and  faithful  dogs  and  his  own  brave  heart  to 
carry  him  on.  But  all  the  forces  of  hungrcr  and  cold, 
adverse  wind  and  stubborn  ice  barrier  are  against 
him  and  make  the  outcome  increasingly  doubt- 
Continued  on  page  76 
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HIS  MAJESTY'S  WELL-BELOVED 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 

The  Lion's  Wrath 

I 


Bf  BARONESS  ORCZY 


HIS  Majesty  the  King  was,  of  course,  in- 
accessible to  such  as  I.    And  the  time 
was   short. 
Did  I  say  that  the  hour  was  even  then  after 

six?        The   streets  were 

very  dark,  for  overhead 

the     sky     was     overcast, 

and  as  I  walked  rapidly 

down    the    Lane    to    the 

Temple     Stairs,    a    thin, 

penetrating     drizzle     be- 
gan to  fall. 

My   first   thought  had 

been     to     take     boat     to 

Westminster    and    to    go 

to  the  house  of  Mr.  Bet- 

terton   in   Tothill   Street, 

there  to  consult  with  him 

as  to  what  would  be  my 

best    course    to    pursue. 

But  I  feel  sure  that  You, 

dear    Mistress,    will    un- 
derstand me  when  I  say, 

that  I  felt  a  certain  pride 

in    keeping    my    present 

Project  to  myself. 

I    was    not    egotistical 

enough  to  persuade  my- 
self that  love  of  Country 

and  loyalty  to  my  King 

were     the     sole     motive 

powers    of    my    Resolve. 

My  innermost  Heart,  my 

Conscience  perhaps,  told 
me   that  an   ugly   Desire 

for  Revenge  had  helped 

to  stimulate  my  patriotic 

Ardour.     I   had   realized 

that  it  lay  in  my  power 
to  avenge  upon  an  im- 
pious Malapert  the  hid- 
eous Outrage  which  he 
had  penetrated  against 
the  Man  whom  I  loved  best  in  all  the  world. 

I  had  realized,  in  fact,  that  I  could  become  the  in- 
strument of  Mr.  Betterton's  Revenge. 

That  m.y  Denunciation  of  the  abominable  Conspiracy 
would  involve  the  Disgrace — probably  the  Death — of 
others  who  were  nothing  to  me,  I  did  not  pause  to  con- 
sider. They  were  all  Traitors,  anyhow!  and  all  of 
them  deserving  of  punishment. 

So  on  the  whole,  I  decided  to  act  for  myself.  When 
I  had  seen  the  Countess  of  Castlemaine  and  had  put 
her  on  her  guard,  I  would  go  to  Mr.  Betterton  and  tell 
him  what  I  had  done. 

I  beg  you  to  believe,  hawever,  dear  Mistress,  that  no 
thought  of  any  reward  had  entered  my  mind,  other 
than  a  word  of  Appreciation  from  my  Friend. 

II 

I  HAD,  as  perhaps  you  know,  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  Mistress  Floid,  who  is  one  of  my  Lady  Castle- 
maine's  tirewomen.  Through  her,  I  obtained  speech 
with  her  Ladyship. 

It  was  not  very  difficult.  I  sent  in  the  two  Docu- 
ments through  Mistress  Floid's  hands.  Five  minutes 
later  I  was  told  that  my  Lady  desired  speech  with  me. 

Of  my  interview  with  her  Ladyship  I  have  only  a 
confused  memory.  I  know  that  she  asked  many  ques- 
tions and  listened  to  my  stammering  Replies  with  ob- 
vious impatience;  but  I  have  only  a  very  vague  recol- 
lection of  her  flashing  Eyes,  of  her  Face,  flaming  with 
anger,  of  her  jewelled  Hand  clutching  the  documents 
which  I  had  brought,  and  of  the  torrent  of  vituperative 
abuse  which  she  poured  upon  the  Traitors,  who  she 
vowed  would  pay  with  their  lives  for  their  Infamy. 
I  know  that,  in  the  end,  I  was  allowed  to  kiss  her  hand 
and  that  she  thanked  me  in  her  own  Name  and  that  of 
His  Majesty  for  my  Loyalty  and  my  Discretion. 

I  went  out  of  the  room  and  out  of  the  house  like  a 
Man  in  a  dream.  A  whirl  of  conflicting  Emotions 
was  rending  my  heart  and  my  brain,  until  sheer 
physical  nausea  caused  me  nigh  to  swoon. 

Truly  it  was  a  terrible  Experience  for  a  simple- 
minded  Clerk  to  go  through,  and  it  is  a  marvel  to  me 
that  my  brain  did  not  give  way  under  the  Strain. 


Author  of  "The  Scarlet  Pimpernel,"  etc. 
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"You  can  inform  your  worthy  friend  that  two  hundred  years  hence    my  descendants  miffht  fiffht  him  on  a  comparatively  equal  footing.' 

But  my  instinct — like  that  of  a  faithful  dog  seeking 
shelter — led  me  to  the  lodgings  of  Mr.  Betterton  in 
Tothill  Street,  the  very  house  in  which  his  father  had 
lived  before  him. 

He  had  not  yet  returned  from  the  Theatre,  where  he 
was  at  Rehearsal;  but  his  Servant  knew  me  well  and 
allowed  me  to  go  up  into  the  parlour  and  to  lie  down 
upon  the  sofa  for  a  moment's  rest. 

It  was  then  nearing  seven,  and  I  knew  that  Mr.  Bet- 
terton would  soon  be  coming  home.  I  now  felt  infinite- 
ly weary:  numbness  of  body  and  brain  had  followed 
the  conflicting  Emotions  of  the  past  hours,  and  I  was 
only  conscious  of  an  overwhelming  desire  to  rest. 

I  closed  my  eyes.  The  place  was  warm  and  still;  a 
veritable  Haven  of  Quietude.  And  it  was  the  place 
where  dwelt  the  Man  for  whose  sake  I  had  just  done 
so  much.  For  awhile  I  watched  the  play  of  the  fire- 
light upon  the  various  articles  of  furniture  in  the 
room;  but  soon  a  pleasing  Torpor  invaded  my  tired 
Brain,  and  I  fell  asleep. 

Ill 

'TpHE  sound  of  Voices  upon  the  landing  outside,  the 
•*•  opening  and  closing  of  one  door  and  then  another, 
recalled  me  to  myself.  The  familiar  sound  of  my 
Friend's  footsteps  gave  me  an  infinity  of  Pleasure. 

The  next  moment  Mr.  Betterton  came  into  the  room. 
He  was  preceded  by  his  Servant,  who  brought  in  a 
couple  of  Candles  which  he  placed  upon  the  table.  Ap- 
parently he  had  said  nothing  to  his  Master  about  my 
presence  here,  for  Mr.  Betterton  seemed  vastly  sur- 
prised when  he  saw  me.     I  had  just  jumped  to  my 


SYNOPSIS. — This  is  the  story  of  Thomas  Betterton,  a 
famoTis  actor,  and  Joyce  Saunderson,  as  told  by  John 
Honeywood,  clerk  to  Theophilus  Baf^gs,  a  lawyer.  Better- 
ton  is  infatuated  with  Lady  Barbara  Wydhwoode.  His 
attentions  to  her  are  resented  by  her  brother,  and  by 
Lord  Stour,  her  lover,  and  they  hire  some  ruffians  to 
make  a  dastardly  attack  on  him.  They  refuse  to  accept 
Betterton*s  challenge  to  a  duel,  considering  him  as  beneath 
their  notice.  Baggs,  Stour  and  Lord  Douglas  Wychwoode 
are  engaged  in  a  plot  to  seize  and  dethrone  King  Charles 
IL,  and  Honeywood  is  ordered  to  make  copies  of  a  trea^ 
sonable  document  in  connection  with  the  plot.  To  avenge 
Betterton  Honeywood  decides  to  disclose  the  plot  to  Lady 
Castlemaine. 


feet  when   I   heard    him    entering  the   room, 
and  I  suppose  that  I  must  have  looked  some- 
what wild  and  dishevelled,  for  he  expressed 
great  astonishment  at  my  Appearance. 
Astonishment,   and  also  Pleasure. 
"Why,  friend    Honeywood!"   he  exclaimed, 
and  came  to  greet  me  with  both  hands  out- 
stretched. "What  favour- 
able   Wind    hath    blown 
you  to  this  port?" 

He  looked  tired  and 
,ery  much  aged,  me- 
thought.  He,  a  young 
Man,  then  in  the  prime 
of  Life,  looked  harassed 
and  weary;  all  the  Elas- 
ticity seemed  to  have 
gone  out  of  his  Move- 
ments, all  the  Springi- 
ness from  his  Footstep. 
He  sat  down  and  rested 
his  elbows  on  his  knees, 
clasped  his  slender  hands 
together  and  stared 
moodily  into  the  fire. 

I  watched  him  for 
awhile.  His  clear-cut 
Profile  was  outlined  like 
an  Italian  Cameo  against 
the  dark  angle  of  the 
room;  the  firelight  gave 
a  strange  glow  to  his  ex- 
pressive Eyes  and  to  the 
sensitive  Mouth  with  the 
firm  lips  pressed  closely 
together,  as  if  they  would 
hold  some  Secret  which 
■■vns  even  then  threaten- 
ing to  escape. 

That  look  of  dark  and 
introspective       Brooding 
sat   more   apparent   now 
than  ever  upon  his  mo- 
bile face,  and   I  marvel- 
led if  the  News  which  I 
was     about     to     impart 
would  tend  to  dissipate  that  reckless,  searching  glance, 
which  seemed  for  ever  to  be  probing  into  the  future 
decrees  of  Fate. 

"I  have  come  to  tell  you  news.  Sir,"  I  said  after 
awhile. 

He  started  as  from  a  Reverie,  and  said  half-ab- 
sently : 

"News?    What  news,  friend?     Good,  I  hope." 
"Yes,"   I   replied   very   quietly,  even   though    I   felt 
that  my  heart  was  beating  fast  within  my  breast  with 
excitement.    "Good  news  of  the  Man  You  Hate." 

He  made  no  reply  for  the  moment,  and  even  by  the 
dim,  uncertain  light  of  the  fire  I  could  see  the  quick 
change  in  his  face.  I  cannot  explain  it  exactly,  but  it 
seemed  as  if  something  Evil  had  swept  over  it,  chang- 
ing every  noble  line  into  something  that  was  almost  re- 
pellent. 

My  heart  beat  faster  still.  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
afraid  and  a  queer,  choking  Sensation  gripped  me  by 
the  throat  and  silenced  the  Words  which  were  strug- 
gling to  come  to  my  lips. 

"Well?"  queried  Mr.  Betterton  a  second  or  two  later, 
in  a  calm,  dull,  unemotional  Voice.  "What  is  thy  news, 
friend  Honeywood?" 

"There  is  a  plot,"  I  replied,  still  speaking  with  an 
effort,  "against  His  Majesty  and  the  Countess  of 
Castlemaine." 

"I  knew  that,"  he  rejoined.  "'Tis  no  news.  There 
■s  more  than  one  plot,  in  fact,  against  the  King  and 
the  Castlemaine.  You  surely  haven't  come  out  on  this 
wet  night,"  he  added  with  a  mirthless  laugh,  "in  order 
to  tell  me  that!" 

A  FTER  all  that  I  had  gone  through,  after  my  tussle 
■^  *■  with  my  conscience  and  my  fight  against  myself, 
I  felt  nettled  by  his  flippant  tone. 

"I  know  not,"  I  said  firmly,  "if  there  is  more  than 
one  plot  against  His  Majesty  the  King.  But  I  do  know 
that  here  is  one  which  aims  at  striking  at  his  sacred 
Person  to-night." 

"That  also  is  possible,"  he  retorted,  with  still  that 
same  air  of  flippant  Carelessness.  "But  even  so,  I  do 
not  see,  my  dear  Friend,  what  You  can  do  in  the 
matter." 
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"I  can  denounce  the  Plot,"  I  riposted  warmly,  "and 
help  to  save  the  life  of  His  Majesty  the  King." 

"So  you  can,  my  dear  Honeywood,"  he  said  with  a 
smile,  amused  at  my  vehemence.  "So  you  can:  And 
upon  the  King's  gratitude  you  may  lay  the  foundations 
of  vour  future  Fortune." 

"I  was  not  thinking  of  a  Fortune,"  I  retorted  gruf- 
fly; "only  of  Revenge." 

At  this  he  looked  up  suddenly,  leaned  forward  and 
in  the  firelight  tried  to  read  my  face. 

"Revenge?"  he  queried  curtly.  "What  do  you 
mean?" 

"I  mean,"  I  replied  earnestly,  "that  the  Plot  of  which 
I  speak  is  real,  tangible  and  damnable.  That  a  set  of 
young  Gallants  have  arranged  between  themselves  to 
waylay  His  Majesty  the  King  this  night  in  the  house 
of  the  Countess  of  Castlemaine,  to  kidnap  his  sacred 
Person,  force  him  to  abdicate,  then  proclaim  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  King  and.  the  Prince  of  Orange  Regent 
of  the  Realm." 

"How  do  you  know  all  this,  Honeywood?"  Mr.  Bet- 
terton  rejoined  quietly,  dragged,  meseemed,  out  of  iis 
former  Cynicism  by  the  earnestness  of  my  manner. 

"I  was  one  of  the  first  to  know  of  it,"  I  replied,  "be- 
cause on  a  certain  day  in  September  I  was  employed 
in  copying  the  Manifesto  wherewith  that  pack  of 
Traitors  hoped  to  rally  distant  Friends  around  their 
Standard.  For  awhile  I  heard  nothing  more  of  the 
Affair,  thought  the  whole  thing  had  sizzled  out  like 
a  fire  devoid  of  fuel;  until  to-day,  when  "the  Conspira- 
tors once  more  met  in  the  House  of  Mr.  Theophilus 
Baggs  and  arranged  to  carry  their  execrable  Project 
through  to-night.  Careless  of  my  presence,  they  plan- 
ned and  discussed  their  Affairs  in  my  hearing.  They 
thought,  I  suppose,  that  I,  like  Mr.  Baggs,  was  one  of 
their  Gang." 

Gradually,  while  I  spoke,  I  could  see  the  dawn  of 
Comprehension   illumining  Mr.   Betterton's  face.     He 
still  was  silent,  and  let  me  speak  on  to 
the  end.     He   was   once   more   gazing 
into  the  fire;  his  arms  were  resting  on  l 

his  knees,  but  his  hands  were  beating 
one  against  the  other,  fist  to  palm, 
with  a  violent,  intermittent  Gesture, 
which  proclaimed  his  growing  Impa- 
tience. 

Then  suddenly  he  raised  his  head, 
looked  me  once  more  straight  in  the 
eyes,  and  said  slowly,  reiterating 
some  of  my  words: 

"The  Conspirators  met  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Theophilus  Baggs — then — 
he—" 

I  nodded. 

"My  Lord  Stour,"  I  said,  deliberate- 
ly measuring  my  words,  "is  up  to  h'.s 
neck  in  the  damnable   Conspiracy." 

Still  his  searching  gaze  was  fixed 
upon  me;  and  now  he  put  out  his  hand 
and  clutched  my  forearm.  But  he  did 
not  speak. 

"I  was  burninic  with  rage,"  I  said, 
"at  the  insult  put  upon  you  by  my  Lord 
Stour  ....  I  longed  to  be  reveng- 
ed   " 

His  clutch  upon  my  arm  tightened 
till  it  felt  like  a  Vice  of  Steel,  and  his 
Voice  came  to  my  e.ir  hoar.se  and  al- 
most unrecognizabli'.. 

"Honeywood,"  he  murmured,  "what 
do  You  mean?    What  have  You  done?" 

I  tried  to  return  his  gaze,  but  it 
seemed  to  sear  my  very  Soul.  Terror 
held  me  now.  I  scarce  could  speak. 
My  Voice  came  out  in  a  husky  whisper. 

"1  had  a  copy  of  the  Manifesto,"  I 
said,  "and  I  knew  the  names  of  the 
Conspirators.  I  wrote  these  out  and 
placed  them  with  the  Manifesto  in  the 
hands  of  my  Lady  Castlemaine." 

r\EAR  Mistress,  you  know  the  beau- 
*^  tiful  picture  by  the  great  Italian 
artist  Michael  Angelo  which  repre- 
sents Jove  hurling  his  thunderbolt  at 
some  puny  human  Creature  who  hath 
dared  to  defy  him.  The  flash  of  Anger 
expressed  by  the  Artist  in  the  mighty 
god's  eyes  is  truly  terrifying.  Well! 
that  same  expression  of  unbounded 
and  prodigious  Wrath  flashed  out  in 
one  instant  from  the  great  Actor's 
eyei.  He  jumped  to  his  feet,  towered 
above  me  like  some  Giant  whom  I,  in 
my   presumption,   had   dared   to   defy. 


The  flickering  candle  light  warring  with  the  fireglow 
and  its  play  of  ruddy  Lights  and  deep  phantasmagoric 
Shadows,  lent  size  and  weirdness  to  Mr.  Betterton's 
figure  and  enhanced  the  dignity  of  magnitude  of  his 
Presence.  His  lips  were  working,  and  I  could  see  that 
he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  forcing  himself  to 
speak  coherently. 

"You  have  done  that?"  he  stammered.    "You  ....?" 

"To  avenge  the  deadly  insult — "  I  murmured,  fright- 
ened to  death  now  by  his  violence. 

"Silence,  you  fool!"  he  riposted  hoarsely.  "Is  it 
given  to  the  Mouse  to  avenge  the  hurt  done  to  the 
Lion?" 

I  guessed  how  deeply  he  was  moved  by  these  Words 
which  he  spoke,  more  even  than  by  his  Attitude.  Never, 
had  he  been  in  his  normal  frame  of  mind,  would  he 
have  said  them,  knowing  how  their  cruel  intent  would 
hurt  and  wound  me. 

He  was  angry  with  me.  Very  angry.  And  I,  as  yet, 
was  too  ignorant,  too  unsophisticated,  to  know  in  what 
way  I  had  injured  him.  God  knows  it  had  been  done 
unwittingly.  And  I  could  not  understand  what  went 
on  in  that  noble  and  obviously  tortured  Brain.  I  could 
only  sit  there  and  gaze  upon  him  in  helpless  Bewilder- 
ment, as  he  now  started  to  pace  up  and  down  the 
narrow  room  in  very  truth  like  a  caged  Lion  that  hath 
been  teased  till  it  can  endure  the  irritation  no  longer. 

"You  are  angry  with  me?"  I  contrived  to  stammer 
at  last;  and  indeed  I  found  much  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  tears  which  were  welling  up  to  mine  eyes. 

But  my  timid  query  only  appeared  to  have  the  effect 
of  bringing  his  Exasperation  to  its  highest  pitch.  He 
did  in  truth  turn  on  me  as  if  he  were  ready  to  strike 
me,  and  I  slid  down  on  my  Knees,  for  I  felt  now  really 
frightened,  as  his  fine  voice  smote  mine  ears  in  thun- 
derous Accents  of  unbridled  Wrath. 

"Angry?"  he  exclaimed.    "Angry  .  .  .  .  ?  I  .  .  .  ." 

Then  he  paused  abruptly,  for  he  had  caught  sight 
of  me,  kneeling  there,  an  humble  and,  I  doubt  not,  a 
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pathetic  Figure;  and,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Betterton's 
heart  is  ever  full  of  pity  for  the  Lowly  and  the  Weak. 
By  the  flickering  candle  light  I  could  distinguish  his 
noble  Features,  a  moment  ago  almost  distorted  with 
Passion,  but  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  illumined  by  tender 
Sympathy. 

He  pulled  himself  together.  I  almost  could  see  the 
Effort  of  Will  wrehewith  he  curbed  that  turbulent 
Passion  which  had  threatened  to  overmaster  him.  He 
passed  his  hand  once  or  twice  across  his  brow,  as  if 
he  strode  to  chase  away,  by  sheer  physical  Force,  the 
last  vestige  of  his  own  Anger. 

"No — no — "  he  murmured  gently,  bent  down  to  me 
and  helped  me  to  my  feet.  "No,  my  dear  Friend;  I 
am  not  angry  with  You  ....  I — I  forgot  myself  just 
now  ....  something  seemed  to  snap  in  my  Brain  when 
you  told  me  that  ....  When  you  told  me  that — "  he 
reiterated  slowly;  then  threw  back  his  head  and  broke 
into  a  laugh.  Oh !  such  a  laugh  as  I  never  wish  to  hoar 
again.  It  was  not  only  mirthless,  but  the  Sound  of  it 
did  rend  my  heart  until  the  tears  came  back  to  mine 
eyes;  but  this  time  through  an  overwhelming  feeling 
of  Pity. 

And  yet  I  did  not  understand.  Neither  his  Anger 
nor  his  obvious  Despair  were  clear  to  my  Comprehen- 
sion. I  hoped  he  would  soon  explain,  feeling  that  if  he 
spoke  of  it,  it  would  ease  his  heartache.  Mine  was  al- 
most unendurable.  I  felt  that  I  could  cry  like  a  child, 
Remorse  warring  with  Anxiety  in  my  heart. 

Then  suddenly  Mr.  Betterton  came  close  to  me,  sat 
down  on  the  sofa  beside  me  and  said,  with  a  Recrudes- 
cence of  his  former  Vehemence: 

"Friend  Honeywood,  you  must  go  straightway  back 
to  my  Lady  Castlemaine." 

"Yes,"  I  replied  meekly,  for  I  was  ready  to  do  any- 
thing that  he  desired. 

"Either  to  my  Lady  Castlemaine,"  he  went  on,  his 
voice  trembling  with  agitation,  "or  to  her  menial  first, 
but  ultimately  to  my  Lady  Castlemaine.  Go  on  your 
hands  and  knees,  Honeywood;  crawl, 
supplicate,  hck  the  dust,  swear  that 
the  Conspiracy  had  no  existence  save 
in  your  own  disordered  brain  ....  that 
the  Manifesto  is  a  forgery  ....  the  list 
of  Conspirators  a  facititious  one  .... 
swear  above  all  that  my  Lord  Stour 
had  no  part  in  the  murderous  Plot — " 
I  would,  dear  lady,  that  mine  was 
the  pen  of  a  ready  Writer,  so  that  I 
might  give  you  a  clear  idea  of  Mr. 
Betterton's  strange  aspect  at  that 
moment.  His  face  was  close  to  mine, 
yet  he  did  not  seem  like  himself.  You 
know  how  serene  and  calm  is  the 
Glance  of  his  Eyes  as  a  rule.  Well! 
just  then  they  were  strangely  lumin- 
ous and  restless;  there  was  a  glitter 
in  them,  a  weird,  pale  Light  that  I 
cannot  describe,  but  which  struck  me 
as  coming  from  a  Brain  that,  for  the 
moment,  was  almost  bereft  of  Reason. 
That  he  was  not  thinking  coherently 
was  obvious  to  me  from  what  he  said. 
I,  who  was  ready  and  prepared  to  do 
anything  that  might  atone  for  the  In- 
jury, as  yet  inexplicable,  which  I  had 
so  unwittingly  done  to  him,  felt,  never- 
theless, the  entire  Futility  of  his  Sug- 
gestion. Indeed,  was  it  likely  that  my 
Lady  Castlemaine's  Suspicions,  once 
aroused,  could  so  easily  be  allayed? 
Whatever  I  told  her  now,  she  would 
of  a  surety  warn  the  King — had  done 
so,  no  doubt,  already.  Measures  would 
be  taken — had  already  been  taken — 
to  trap  the  infamous  Plotters,  to  catch 
them  red-handed  in  the  Act;  if  indeed 
they  were  guilty.  Nay!  I  could  not 
very  well  imagine  how  such  great  Per- 
sonages would  act  under  the  Circum- 
stances that  had  come  about  But 
this  much  I  did  know;  that  not  one  of 
them  would  bo  swayed  by  the  Vagaries 
of  a  puny  Clerk,  who  had  taken  it  up- 
on himself  to  denounce  a  number  of 
noble  Gentlemen  for  Treason  one 
moment  and  endeavoured  to  exonerate 
them  the  next.  So  I  could  only  shake 
my  head  and  murmur: 

"Alas,  Sir!  all  that  now  would  be 
I  DO  late." 

He  looked  at  me  searchingly  for  a 
second  or  two.  The  strange  glitter 
died  out  from  his  eyes,  and  he  gave  a 
deep  sigh  of  weariness  and  of  disap- 
pointment. 
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"Aye!"  he  said.  "True!  true!  It  is  all  too  late!" 
Imagine,  dear  Mistress,  how  puzzled  I  was.  What 
would  You  have  thought  of  it  all,  yourself,  had  your 
sweet  spirit  been  present  then  at  that  hour,  when  a 
truly  good,  yet  deeply  injured  Man  bared  his  Soul 
before  his  Friend? 

Just  for  a  second  or  two  the  Suspicion  flashed 
through  my  mind  that  Mr.  Betterton  himself  was  in 
.some  secret  and  unaccountable  manner  mixed  up  with 
the  abominable  Conspiracy.  But  almost  at  once  my 
saner  Judgment  rejected  this  villainous  Suggestion; 
for  of  a  truth  it  had  no  foundation  save  in  Foolishness 
engendered  by  a  bewildered  brain.  In  truth,  I  had 
never  seen  Mr.  Betterton  in  the  Company  of  any  of 
those  Traitors  whose  names  were  indelibly  graven 
upon  the  tablets  of  my  Memory,  save  on  that  one 
occasion- — that  unforgettable  afternoon  in  September, 
when  he  entered  the  house  of  Mr.  Theophilus  Baggs 
at  the  hour  when  Lord  Douglas  Wychwoode  had  just 
entrusted  his  Manifesto  to  me.  What  was  said  then 
and  what  happened  afterwards  should,  God  help  me! 
have  convinced  me  that  no  sort  of  intimate  Connection, 
political  or  otherwise,  could  ever  exist  between  my 
Lord  Stour,  Lord  Douglas  Wychwoode  or  their 
Friends,  and  Mr.  Betterton. 

IV 

Tj^VEN  while  all  these  Thoughts  and  Conjectures  were 
■*-'  coursing  through  my  brain,  my  innermost  Con- 
sciousness kept  my  Attention  fixed  upon  my  friend. 

He  had  once  more  resumed  his  restless  pacing  up 
and  down  the  narrow  room.  His  slender  hands  were 
closely  linked  together  behind  his  back,  and  at  times 
he  strode  quite  close  to  me,  so  close  that  the  skirts  of 
his  fashionably  cut  coat  brushed  against  my  knee.  From 
time  to  time  disconnected  Phrases  came  to  his  lips, 
he  was  talking  to  himself,  a  thing  which  I  had  never 
known  him  do  before. 

"I,  who  wished  to  re- 
turn Taunt  for  Taunt  and 
Infamy  for  Infamy!"  he 
said  at  one  time.  And  at 
another:  "To-day  ...  in 
a  few  hours  perhaps,  that 
young  Coxcomb  will  be  in 
the  Tower  ....  and  then 
the  Scaffold!" 

I  listened  as  attentively 
as  I  could,  without  seem- 
ing to  do  so,  thinking  that, 
if  I  only  caught  more  of 
these  confused  Mutterings, 
the  Puzzle,  such  as  it  was, 
would  become  more  clear 
to  me.  Picture  the  two  of 
us  then,  dear  Mistress,  in 
the  semi-darkness,  with 
only  fitful  candle  light  to 
bring  into  occasional  bold 
relief  the  fine  Figure  of 
the  great  Actor  pacing  up 
and  down  like  a  restless 
and  tortured  Beast;  and 
mine  own  meagre  Form 
cowering  in  an  angle  of 
the  sofa,  straining  mine 
ears  to  catch  every  syl- 
lable that  came  from  my 
Friend's  lips,  and  mine 
eyes  to  note  every  Change 
of  his  Countenance. 

"She  will  think  'twas  I 
who  spied  upon  him,"  I 
heard  him  say  quite  dis- 
tinctly through  his  clench- 
ed teeth.  "I  who  betrayed 
him,  her  Friends,  her 
Brother. 

"He  will  die  a  martyr  to 
the  cause  she  loves,"  he 
murmured  a  few  moments 
later.  "A  Hero  to  his 
Friends — to  her  a  demi- 
god whose  Memory  she 
will  worship." 

Then  he  paused,  and  ad- 
ded in  a  loud  and  firm 
voice,  apostrophizing,  God 
knows  what  Spirits  of 
Hate  and  of  Vengeance 
whom  he  had   summoned : 

"And  that  is  to  be  my 
Revenge  for  the  deadliest 
Insult  Man  ever  put  upon 
Man!  ....  Ha!  ha!  ha! 


ha!"  he  laughed,  with  weird  Incontinence.  "God  above 
us,  save  me  from  my  Friends  and  let  me  deal  alone 
with  mine  Enemies!" 

TJE  fell  back  into  the  nearest  chair  and,  resting  his 
■*■  ■*■  elbows  on  his  knees,  he  pressed  his  forehead 
against  his  clenched  fists.  I  stared  at  him,  mute, 
dumbfounded.  For  now  I  understood.  I  knew  what 
I  had  done,  knew  what  he  desired,  what  he  had  striven 
for  and  planned  all  those  past  weary  weeks.  His 
Hopes,  his  Desires,  I  had  frustrated.  I,  his  Friend, 
who  would  have  given  my  Life  for  his  welfare ! 

I  had  been  heart-broken  before.  I  was  doubly  so 
now.  I  slid  from  the  sofa  once  more  on  my  knees  and, 
not  daring  to  touch  him,  I  just  remained  there,  sobbing 
and  moaning  in  helpless  Dejection  and  Remorse: 

"What  can  I  do?— what  can  I  do?" 

He  looked  at  me,  obviously  dazed.  He  had  apparently 
become  quite  oblivious  of  my  presence.  Once  more 
that  look  of  tender  Commiseration  came  into  his  eye=, 
and  he  said  with  a  gently  ironical  smile: 

"You?  Poor  little,  feeble  Mouse,  who  has  gnawed 
at  the  Giant's  prey — what  can  you  do?  ....  Why, 
nothing.  Go  back  to  our  mutual  Friend,  Mr.  Theo- 
philus Baggs,  and  tell  him  to  make  his  way — and 
quickly  too — to  some  obscure  corner  of  the  Country, 
for  he  also  is  up  to  the  neck  in  that  damnable  Con- 
spiracy." 

This  set  my  mind  to  a  fresh  train  of  thought. 

"Shall  I  to  my  Lord  Stour  by  the  same  token?"  I 
asked  eagerly. 

"To  my  Lord  Stour?"  he  queried,  with  a  puzzled 
frown.     "What  for?" 

"To  warn  him,"  I  replied.  "Give  him  a  chance  of 
escape.  I  could  tell  him  you  sent  me,"  I  added  tenta- 
tively. 

He  laughed. 

"No,  no,  my  Friend,"  he  said  drily.    "We'll  not  quite 


go  to  that  length.  Give  him  a  chance  of  Escape?"  he 
reiterated.  "And  tell  him  I  sent  You?  No,  No!  He 
would  only  look  upon  my  supposed  Magnanimity  as  a 
sign  of  cringing  Humility,  Obsequiousness  and  Terror 
of  further  Reprisals.  No,  no,  my  Friend ;  I'll  not  give 
the  gay  young  Spark  another  chance  of  insulting  me 
....  But  let  me  think  ....  let  me  think  .  .  :  :  Oh,  if 
(inly  I  had  a  few  days  before  me,  instead  of  a  mere 
few  hours!  ....  And  if  only  my  Lady  Castlemaine  .  .  ." 

He  paused,  and  I  broke  in  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment. 

"Oh,  Sir!  hath  not  the  Countess  of  Castlemaine  vow- 
ed often  of  late  that  she  would  grant  any  Favour  that 
the  great  Mr.  Betterton  would  ask  of  her?" 

No  sooner  were  the  words  out  of  my  mouth  than  I 
regretted  them.  It  must  have  been  Instinct,  for  they 
seemed  innocent  enough  at  the  time.  My  only  thought 
in  uttering  them  was  to  suggest  that  at  Mr.  Better- 
ton's  request  the  Traitors  should  be  pardoned.  My 
Lady  Castlemaine  in  those  days  held  the  King  wholly 
under  her  Domination.  And  I  still  believed  that  my 
Friend  desired  nothing  so  much  at  this  moment  than 
that  my  Lord  Stour  should  not  die  a  Hero's  death- — 
a  Martyr  to  the  cause  which  the  beautiful  Lady  Bar- 
bara had  at  heart. 

But  since  that  hour,  whenever  I  have  looked  back 
upon  the  Sequence  of  Events  which  followed  on  my 
impulsive  Utterance,  I  could  not  help  but  think  that 
Destiny  had  put  the  words  into  my  mouth.  She  had 
need  of  me  as  her  tool.  What  had  to  be,  had  to  be. 
You,  dear  Mistress,  can  now  judge  whether  Mr.  Bet- 
terton is  still  worthy  of  your  Love,  whether  he  is  still 
worthy  to  be  taken  back  into  your  Heart.  For  verily 
my  words  did  make  the  turning  point  in  the  workings 
of  his  Soul.  But  I  should  never  have  dared  to  tell 
You  all  that  happened,  face  to  face,  and  I  desired  to 
speak  of  the  matter  impartially.  Therefore  I  chose 
the  medium  of  a  pen,  so  that  I  might  make  You  under- 
stand and,  understanding, 
be  ready  to  forgive. 


CHAPTER  NINE 
A  Last  Chance 
I 


"Silence,  you  fool,"  he  cried  hoarsely. 


/^F  course  what  happen- 
~^  ed  subsequently  I  can 
only  tell  for  the  most  part 
from  what  Mr.  Betterton 
told  me  himself,  and  also 
from  one  or  two  Facts  re- 
vealed to  me  by  Mistress 
Pyncheon. 

At  the  moment,  Mr.  Bet- 
terton coromen<led  me  for 
my  Suggestior.,  rested  his 
Hand  with  all  his  former 
affectionate  manner  upon 
my  Shoulder,  and  said 
quite  simply: 

"I  thank  you.  Friend, 
for  reminding  me  of  this. 
My  Lady  Castlemaine  did 
indeed  last  night  intimate 
to  me  that  she  felt  ready 
to  grant  any  Favour  I 
might  ask  of  her.  Well ! 
I  will  not  put  her  Magna- 
nimity to  an  over  severe 
test.  Come  with  me, 
friend  Honeywood.  We'll 
to  her  Ladyship.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  time  after 
that  to  go  and  warn  that 
worthy  Mr.  Baggs  and  my 
equally  worthy  Sister.  I 
should  not  like  them  to  end 
their  Days  upon  the  Scaf- 
fold. So  heroic  an  Ending 
doth  not  seem  suitable  to 
their  drabby  Existence, 
and  would  war  with  all 
pre-conceived  dramatic 

Values." 

He  then  called  to  his 
Man  and  ordered  a  couple 
of  Linkmen  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  guide  us  through 
the  Streets,  as  these  were 
far  from  safe  for  peace- 
ful Pedestrians  after 
dark!  Then  he  demand- 
ed his  Hat  and  Cloak,  and 
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ONCE   upon  a  time  there 
was  a  row  in  the  Win- 
nipeg  city   council    and 
at  the  height  of  the  confusion 

a  worthy  alderman  leaped  to  his  feet  and,  hoarse  with 
emotion,  shouted: 

"Get  together  fellows.  Fer  Gawd's  sake,  let's  try  to 
bring  order  out  of  ca-hoss!" 

It  is  too  bad  that  this  level-headed  citizen  is  not 
"with  us  to-day";  for  in  the  political  confusion  of  the 
hour  he  would  be  a  man  with  a  message.  With  the 
war  over  and  the  heralded  "period  of  reconstruction" 
moving  in,  the  first  big  vanload  of  difficulties  has  been 
gee-hawed  to  the  national  doorstep  and  dumped  in  a 
clutter.  It  is  little  wonder  that  political  leaders  who 
believe  that  a  stitch  in  time  saves  embarrassment  are 
nonplussed  by  the  subtractions  which  the  war  has 
wrought  in  the  old  party  machinery.  Parts  are  miss- 
ing, aogs  bent;  rust  and  moth  have  corrupted  and 
thieves  have  broken  through  and  stolen  allegiance 
until  it  would  seem  that  new  machinery  altogether 
might  better  be  built. 

The  decision  of  the  organized  Grain  Growers  of 
Western  Canada,  supported  strongly  by  the  farmers 
of  the  East,  to  take  definite  political  action  by  the 
formation  of  a  Farmers'  Party  has  broken  the  glass 
in  the  political  barometer;  so  that  soothsaying  the  re- 
sult of  the  next  election  is  about  as  satisfactory  as 
filling  the  churn  with  buttercups  or  milking  cowslips 
or  frying  pig-weed!  It  can't  be  done  by  holding  a  wet 
finger  in  the  a'r  or  tossing  straws  aloft  when  the 
finger  turns  cold  on  all  sides  at  once  and  the  straws 
loop  the  loop.  So,  anxious  eyes  in  the  East  have  been 
scanning  the  Western  political  sky  for  the  sundogs 
which  presage  disturbance  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  few  of  the  uninformed  have  been  listening  for 
the  critters  to  bark! 

Why  it  is  East  vs.  West 

IT  is  a  way  of  the  East  to  only  half  understand 
things  Western,  to  only  half  appreciate  Western 
difficulties  and  the  Western  viewpoint.  Away  back  in 
the  days  when  the  West  was  shod  in  moccasins  and 
shoe-packs  and  hob-nailtd  boots,  patent-leathers 
twinkled  under  the  ballroom  lights  of  Montreal  and 
the  West  went  East  for  everything.  The  Old  have 
always  looked  upon  the  Young  with  tolerant  smiles 
and  the  thing  becomes  a  habit  of  thought  that  is  not 
set  aside  easily.  Halfcock  opinion  based  on  incom- 
plete information  and  dis-seminated  by  editors  who 
have  never  been  farther  West  than  the  magazine  illus- 
tration.s — and  a  lot  of  them  have  not! — has  not  tended 
to  better  understanding.  Every  little  while  a  party 
of  American  editors  tours  the  West,  piloted  by  the 
chauffeurs  of  the  railway  and  the  Department  of 
Immigration.  Just  the  other  day  the  autos  were  buzz- 
ing in  Winnipeg,  carrying  cards  with  the  greeting: 
"Welcome,  Editors."  The  Government  might  well  af- 
ford to  spend  some  money  in  giving  every  hard-work- 
ing editor  and  sub-editor  in  B^astern  Canada  a  whiff 
of  Western  air  and  a  full  ration  of  first-hand  informa- 
tion. The  West  would  treat  them  right.  Meanwhile, 
school  geographies  notwithstanding,  Canada  is  divid- 
into  two  parts,  East  and  West;  it  is  bounded  on  the 


East  by  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  and 
on  the  south  by  a  Tariff  Wall — on  the  north  by  that 
"glorious  heritage  of  ours"  and  on  the  West  by  the 
Grain  Growers  and  such  popular  institutions  as  Hon. 
Bob  Rogers,  R.  B.  Bennett,  Hon.  Prank  Oliver  and  the 
Calgary  Eyeopener  of  that  fine  old  Indian,  Bob  Ed- 
wards ! 

A  welt  of  Laurentian  rock  and  an  area  of  pulpwood 
lies  between  Eastern  and  Western  Canada— a  differ- 
ence of  distance  that  can  be  bridged  by  thirty-six  hours 
on  a  train  and  a  burnt  tongue  from  too  much  smoking. 
Unfortunately  this  geological  barrier  has  developed 
a  segregation  of  interests,  while  the  divergence  of 
topography  has  created  special  channels  of  activity 
for  the  populations  of  each  section.  Thus,  the  Wes- 
tern prairies  have  foreordained  the  preponderance  of 
agriculture  in  the  West  for  all  time  to  come.  Both 
East  and  West,  therefore,  have  individual  problems 
which  are  traceable  to  environment  and  occupation 
and  their  harmonious  solution  calls  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  viewpoints  on  both  sides. 

Especially  is  this  so  now  in  a  time  of  misconception 
and  general  suspicion.  The  catastrophe  of  the  Great 
War  has  bred  distrust  of  Governments  the  world  over. 
The  peoples  of  the  world  have  been  harried  into  corn- 
ers with  their  backs  to  the  wall.  They  are  still  dazed 
and  scarcely  know  which  way  to  turn  for  guidance. 
The  one  thing  which  obsesses  is  the  belief  that  any 
system  which  permitted  3«ch  a  crime  against  civiliza- 
tion to  occur  must  be  wrong.  But  what  is  to  take  its 
place? 

Are  we  going  back  to  party  Government  in  Canada 
or  have  the  lashes  been  lost  for  good  from  the  party 
whips?  Blood  is  stirring  in  old  veins  these  days  while 
convention  badges  flutter  from  lapels  once  more  and 
caucus  doors  are  opening  and  shutting  with  all  the 
secrecy  of  yore.  Before  thi.-*  article  will  be  in  print 
a  big  Liberal  Convention  will  have  been  held  at 
Ottawa;  perhaps  a  Conservative  Convention  will  fol- 
low. Labor  forces  also  are  organizing  as  never  before, 
and  always  there  are  the  Returned  Soldier  and  the 
Union  Government  which  "raised  particular  hell"  with 
the  old  party  influences  in  the  East  just  as  the  "inde- 
pendent movement"  in  the  West  has  scattered  the 
sandpile  of  the  Liberal  Party  or  bids  fair  to  do  so. 
Things  are  going  to  happen  and  one  thing  sore  is  that 
the  West  is  going  to  be  right  in  the  middle  of  what- 
ever does  happen.  Which  means  simply  that  "those 
pesky  farmers  out  West"  will  be  found  seated  firmly 
upon  their  National  Political  Platform  whether  the 
said  platform  is  erected  jn  the  hall  of  one  or  other  of 
the  so-called  national  parties  or  in  a  special  hall  of 
its  own.  (Watch  every  party  convention  shape  its 
planks  to  size!) 

Why  is  the  Farmers'  Party 

'TpO  dig  down  and  examine  the  character  of  the  soil 
*-  which  has  grown  this  new  plant  is  quite  in  order. 
Why  should  there  be  a  Farmers'  Party  at  all?  Who 
are  these  Grain  Growers  ai  yway?     What  have   they 


accomplished?  Where  are  they 
heading  for  and  who's  their 
Moses? 

The  Grain  Growers'  Move- 
ment began  in  1901  in  what  is  now  the  great  Province 
of  Saskatchewan  when,  at  the  call  of  W.  R.  Motherwell, 
of  Abernethy,  an  indignation  meeting  of  farmers  was 
held  and  an  association  formed  to  protest  against 
abuses  in  the  grain  trade.  Since  the  early  eighties 
the  settlers  on  the  prairies  had  been  at  the  mercy  of 
grain  dealers  and  the  railway.  Conditions  had  be- 
come unbearable.  In  self-defence  the  farmers  began 
to  organize  associations  for  mutual  protection  against 
the  wholesale  robberies  of  the  combines  in  the  grain 
trade  by  seeking  legislative  remedy.  The  movemnt 
was  instantly  popular  and  spread  rapidly  until  it  em- 
braced nearly  every  farming  community  in  the  three 
prairie  provinces,  until  there  were  over  three  thous- 
and local  associations.  It  took  twelve  years,  this 
growth,  and  during  that  time  many  improvements  in 
conditions  were  brought  about  as  the  direct  result  of 
the  organized  farmers'  efforts.  Their  whole  attitude 
was  determined  by  their  experience.  The  tariff  and 
economic  conditions  of  Canada  became  the  topics  of 
long  winter-evening  chats  and  in  the  mind  of  the 
Western  farmer  grew  a  passion  for  reform.  This 
assumed  the  form  of  an  attack  upon  the  old  national 
policy  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  established  in  1879. 

To  understand  the  greater  independence  of  political 
attitude  on  the  prairies  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
the  period  of  Government  under  the  Territorial  Par- 
liament at  Regina  before  the  provinces  were  formed. 
Locally  there  were  no  parties  at  all  then.  Haultain 
was  opposed  by  R.  B.  Bennett,  although  both  became 
Conservatives  afterward.  In  the  early  days,  between 
1887  and  1892,  the  Territorial  Government  and  the 
Dominion  Government  were  fighting  over  the  control  of 
executive  authority.  The  Territories  had  no  control  of 
their  finances  and  the  real  issues  of  responsible  Gov- 
ernment were  fought  for  sternly  by  Senator  Jim  Ross, 
of  Moosejaw,  and  Hon.  Frank  Oliver,  of  Edmonton. 
The  spirit  of  the  West  was  a  bratherhood  bred  by  pion- 
eer conditions  which  had  taught  each  man  to  depend 
upon  his  own  resources  and  liis  nearest  neighbor.  While 
the  West  stood  solid  for  the  interests  of  Western  Can- 
ada and  its  development,  therefore,  people  in  Eastern 
Canada  were  being  brought  up  under  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  of  George  Brown 
and  Laurier.  Partizanship  was  inevitable.  Liberal- 
ism and  Consiervatism  in  the  East  were  known  In 
terms  of  Laurierism  and  Macdonaldism,  while  the 
West  looked  at  the  issues  rather  than  the  men. 

The  independent  attitude  of  ih4  Grain  Growers, 
therefore,  is  a  natural  attitude.  Within  the  provin- 
cial areas  they  have  exerted  their  influence  and  the 
great  contrast  between  some  of  the  Western  provincial 
legislation  and  the  Federal  legislation  is  n  result.  It 
is  true  that  the  Grain  Growers'  organizations  were 
brought  into  existence  primarily  to  get  a  greater  re- 
turn for  their  labors,  for  the  products  they  were 
marketing,  and  to  this  end  they  organizer!  the  great 
co-operative  institutions  which  have  bpcomc  such  a 
factor  in  the  agricultural  life  of  the  West  But  that 
very  act  of  organizing  co-operative  institutions  with 
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groups  of  from  oAe  score  to  ten  score  individuals  dot- 
ting the  prairies  has  had  tlie  effect  of  creating  an  in- 
terest in  public  affairs.  Community  organization 
creates  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  political 
forms  and  of  citizenship.  The  Grain  Growers'  Move- 
ment, based  upon  co-operation,  has  created  vast  busi- 
ness interests,  and  concomitant  thereto  has  developed 
a  great  school  of  political  tiiought. 

But  what  has  so  suddenly  developed  out  of  this 
school  of  thought  the  decision  to  enter  into  direct 
political  action  when  the  avowed  declaration  of  the 
Grain  Growers  from  the  first  has  been:  "We  must 
keep  out  of  politics?"  Analogy  is  found  in  the  action 
of  the  Labor  Unions  in  the  Old  Country.  They,  too, 
were  organized  primarily  to  improve  conditions  for 
the  workmen  in  the  matter  of  wages  and  working 
hours;  but  the  time  came  when  it  seemed  desirable 
to  bring  their  ideas  to  bear  more  closely  upon  the  life 
of  the  Old  Country  and  the  Labor  Party  thereupon 
was  created.  The  Farmers'  Party  is  the  political  ex- 
pression of  the  co-operative  movement  and  the  Farm- 
ers' Platform  on  which  it  stands  is  the  new  national 
policy  which  the  farmers  believe  sincerely  to  be  the 
only  solution  of  national  problems  at  this  time.  The 
legislation  which  it  advocates  is  not  class  legislation 
but  national  in  scope,  and  the  new  policy  is  the  outcome 
of  long  and  careful  and  intelligent  thought  by  men 
who  have  reached  their  conclusions  through  the  hard 
school  of  experience.  A  more  democratic  admmistra- 
tion  of  public  affairs  is  the  demand  of  the  farmers, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  social  progress.  They  have 
tried  waiting  for  others  to  do  something.  They  have 
got  tired  waiting,  that  is  all. 

The  Germ  of  the  Idea 

IT  was  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Grain  Growers'  Associat;on  in  February,  1914,  at 
Moosejaw,  that  the  idea  of  an  independent  political 
movement  on  the  prairies  first  manifested  itself.  It 
took  the  form  of  a  resolution,  strongly  supported,  call- 
ing upon  the  Grain  Growers'  Association  to  undertake 
the  promotion  of  a  "third  party."  At  the  time  it  was 
prevented  from  crystallizing  by  the  influence  in  the  con- 
vention of  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Dunning,  now  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  of  Saskatchewan  but  then  manager  of 
the  Saskatchewan  Co-Operative  Elevator  Company. 
He  was  ably  supported  in  his  attitude  by  the  late  F. 
W.  Green,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Grain  Growers'  Association.  The  argument  which 
they  advanced  was  that  the  existing  Government  of 
Saskatchewan  was  in  reality  a  farmers'  Government 
and  that  the  farmers  had  received  everything  they  had 
asked  for,  including  the  co-operative  institutions  which 
Hon.  Walter  Scott  had  given  them.  No  action  was 
taken,*therefore,  by  the  convention. 

That  same  year  the  war  broke  out  and  distracted 
attention.  During  1916  the  Non-Partizan  League,  a 
farmers'  political  organization  which  was  flourishing 
south  of  the  border,  made  a  strong  bid  for  organiza- 
tion and  power  in  Saskatchewan,  but  it  gained  no  head- 
way, owing  largely  to  mediocrity  of  leadership.  In 
Alberta,  however,  the  Non-Partizan  League  establish- 
ed a  following  and  entrenched  itself  more  successfully. 

Now,  Western  Liberal  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons  were  not  blind  to  the  trend  of  affairs  on  the 
prairies.  They  were  trailing  their  fingers  in  the  cur- 
rents of  public  opinion  at  home  and  saw  the  inevitabil- 
ity of  a  new  political  party  taking  formation  in  the 
West  unless  one  or  other  of  the  old  line  parties  ab- 
sorbed the  demands  of  the  organized  farmers  by  in- 


"Tke  Thread  of  Flume"  is  a  new  novel  by 
Basil  King,  which  will  shortly  commence  in 
Maclean's.  It's  not  generally  known  that  this 
famous  author  is  a  Canadian:  He  writes  Mac- 
Lean's  that  he  is  very  proud  of  this  fact,  and 
hopes  his  friends  in  this  country  will  not  forget 
the  fact.  Three  of  his  biggest  successes  have 
been:  "The  Inner  Shrine,"  "The  Street  Called 
Straight,"  and  "The  Cily  of  Comrades." 


eluding  in  the  party  platform  the  reforms  and  political 
policy  which  the  farmers  were  advocating.  The  step 
necessary  has  not  been  taken — the  bold  step  of  de- 
claring independence  of  the  old  line  party  machines 
which  have  Ottawa  as  the  scat  of  office. 

In  1917  the  Liberals  held  a  convention  in  Winnipeg 
and  the  opportunity  of  gathering  behind  them  to  the 
fullest  extent  this  rising  flood  of  progressive  agrarian 
opinion  was  presented  to  the  Western  Liberals  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  the  old  Liberal  whip  gave 
one  last  crack  and  the  follovyers  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
were  gathered  into  line.  Once  more  the  West  had 
missed  assertion  of  its  independence  at  Ottawa. 

Western  Liberalism  did  not  favor  the  Laurier  war 
policy.  Also  it  was  felt  that  the  Liberalism  which  at- 
tained power  in  1896  had  not  fulfilled  its  economic 
obligation,  a  failure  which  made  it  all  the  easier  to  split 
into  factions.  Had  the  Liberals  organized  a  separate 
Western  group,  determined  to  go  to  Ottawa  to  see  the 
war  through,  to  enforce  the  Military  Service  Act  just- 
iy,  at  the  same  time  reserving  themselves  for  insist- 
ance  upon  economic  reforms  after  the  war  was  won — 
had  they  adopted  this  course  their  position  to-day  in 
Western  Canada  would  have  been  undisputed.  The 
Liberal  Party  would  have  had  a  brilliant  rebirth,  led 
by  a  strong  Western  group. 

The  Wreck  of  Old  Line  Parties 

T  TNION  Government  came  out  of  the  loins  of  the  old 
^  line  parties  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
war.  It  was  merely  a  formal  union,  because  in  no  way 
did  it  merge  the  real  principles  of  progressive  Liberal- 
ism from  the  West  with  the  more  paternal  elements 
of  the  older  provinces.  Well,  the  war  is  over  and  the 
Union  Government  has  performed  the  work  for  which 
it  was  created.  With  the  declaration  of  peace  has 
come  the  era  of  reconstruction  with  its  special  econ- 
omic problems.  The  mind  of  the  West,  therefore — espe- 
cially that  organized  portion  of  it  which  is  represented 
by  the  Grain  Growers'  Movement — has  returned  with 
greater  vigor  than  ever  to  its  demands  for  economic 
reform. 

The  Grain  Growers  looked  over  the  wreck  of  the  old 
line  parties  which  the  influence  of  the  union  had 
caused. 

"The  war  is  over,"  said  they  to  themselves,  "and  the 
vital  difference  that  occurred  between  Laurier  Liberals 
and  Conscriptionist  Liberals  in  1917  has  released  the 
influences  which  were  formerly  exerted  upon  the 
Western  provinces  by  the  united  Liberal  Party.  The 
restrictions  which  the  war  placed  upon  the  formation 
of  an  independent  party  are  absent.  The  road  is 
open." 

The  result  ha?  been  that  all  the  accumulated  feel- 
ing of  independence  which  has  been  growing  during 
the  past  fifteen  years  has  blossomed  forth  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  Grain  Growers  towards  definite  political 
action.     It  is  an  independence  which  is  conveyed  by 


political  sophistication  that  will  refuse  to  turn  aside 
for  a  red  herring  on  a  string  or  give  emotional  re- 
sponse to  fervent  pleas  on  extraneous  issues,  backed 
by  the  waving  of  the  flag.  For  Westerners  have 
studied  the  history  of  the  political  parties  in  Canada 
and  they  feel  that  when  it  comes  to  political  principles 
there  is  little  to  choose  between  them — that  Liberalism 
and  Conservatism,  too  ofttm  in  the  past,  have  had  the 
common  objective  of  gaining  office  and  sharing  in  the 
spoils  thereof.     Selah! 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Farmers'  Party  is  in  the  field.  It  is 
being  organized  as  a  separate  arm  of  the  Farmers' 
Movement;  so  that  its  fate  is  not  interlocked  with  the 
existing  organizations  in  any  way.  Nevertheless  it 
has  the  full  backing  of  the  powerful  farmers'  business 
and  educational  institutions,  both  West  and  East.  It 
has  the  same  leadership  that  has  piloted  the  Grain 
Growers'  Movement  to  its  present  place  of  economic 
importance  nationally.  In  Alberta  the  new  political 
organization  is  being  fathered  by  H.  W.  Wood,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta  and  of  the 
Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture.  In  Saskatchewan 
the  outstanding  figures  in  the  new  political  organiza- 
tion are  J.  A.  Maharg,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan Grain  Growers'  Association,  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Musselman,  the  Association's  energetic  Secretary.  In 
Manitoba,  where  the  political  organization  is  just  get- 
ting under  way,  the  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar,  formerly  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture,  is  to  the  fore.  In  Ontario,  the 
fourth  fighting  unit  in  this  independent  political  move- 
ment, there  are  such  well-known  men  as  Drury,  Good, 
Halbert,  Morrison  and  others. 

The  Farmers'  Party  movement  has  been  confined  so 
far  to  provincial  boundaries  in  its  organization  activi- 
ties. The  final  step  will  be  taken  when  an  inter-pro- 
vincial convention  is  held  to  bring  together  these  pro- 
vincial units  and  unite  them  in  a  national  organization. 
When  that  time  comes  it  may  be  found  that  the  Farm- 
ers' Platform,  which  is  really  a  new  national  policy 
for  Canada  rather  than  a  farmers'  platform  at  all, 
has  gathered  supporters  from  so  many  different 
classes  that  the  movement  will  broaden  out  under  the 
new  name,  "National  Party  of  Canada." 

The  organized  farmers  mean  business  in  this  politi- 
cal action  of  theirs  and  tiiey  do  not  propose  to  be  side- 
tracked by  offers  from  other  political  parties.  Certain 
Eastern  interests  are  recognizing  that  fact  already 
and  hints  that  the  Grain  Growers  are  Bolshevistic 
have  been  made.  This  may  be  dismissed  by  pointing 
out  the  difference  between  Bolshevism  and  radicalism. 
The  whole  instinct  of  the  farmer  is  opposed  to  disorder 
and  unsettled  conditions.  He  needs  stability  in  his 
business  of  farming. 

It  may  be  well  to  remember  in  this  connection  that 
without  the  solid,  sensible  farmers',  organizations  in 
Western  Canada  the  Government  would  have  had  a 
fine  time  trying  to  reach  a  working  basis  in  meeting 
the  wheat  market  problems  of  the  war.  Without  the 
Grain  Growers'  organizations  they  would  have  had  to 
cope  with  a  lot  of  howling  creatures  on  the  prairies. 
Without  the  conservative  element  and  the  business 
institutions  of  the  organized  farmers  Western  Canada 
would  be  rampantly  revolutionary. 

What  with  the  Liberals,  the  Conservatives,  the 
Farmers,  Labor,  the  Returned  Soldier  and  Union 
Government  it  would  appear  as  if  Canada  was  in  for 
an  interesting  time  of  it  politically  in  the  near  future. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  everybody  will  keep  in  mind  the 
national  viewpoint  and  try  "to  bring  order  out  of 
ca-hoss." 


This  photograph  contrasts  the  two  methods — four  horses  pullingr  a  binder,  and  a  powerful  tractor   doinff  the  same  work,   in  the  same   field. 


WHAT  THEY  WILL  DO  TO  PRICES 


ttrnr^HE  cost  of  Living 
I  must  not  come  down 
"*-  quickly.  I  don't  want 
it  to;  you  don't  want  it  to. 
You  may  think  you  do,  but 
you  don't.     Let  me  illustrate: 

"Supposing  there  was  in 
your  neighborhood  a  tall  brick 
chimney  that  had  a  slant  on 
like  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa. 
Right  in  the  spot  where  it 
was  inevitable  that  the  chim- 
ney would  fall  were  some 
very  expensive  buildings.  If  you  wanted  to  pull 
down  that  tower,  where  would  you  start?  At 
the  bottom?    At  the  middle?    Or  at  the  top? 

"At  the  top  of  course;  you  and  your  neighbors 
would  get  together,  erect  a  scaffold,  and  take  it 
down — brick  by  brick.  That's  the  sane  way — 
and  the  only  safe  way.  Just  so,  the  Cost  of 
Living  in  Canada  must  be  reduced  gradually, 
brick  by  brick.  One  Toronto  newspaper  re- 
ports me  as  saying  the  Cost  of  Living  will  come 
down  by  inches;  the  expression  used  was 
'notches.'  That's  the  way  it  will  be — notch  by 
notch." 

Never  before  has  there  been  a  Board  in  Can- 
ada with  the  amazing  powers  possessed  by  this 
Board  of  Commerce.  It  is  totally  independent 
of  the  Government,  and  not  controlled  in  any 
way  by  the  Government.  The  Board  gets  its 
powers  from  Parliament,  under  the  Board  of 
Commerce  Act.  It  has  the  powers  of  the  Dom- 
inion Railway  Board —  and  then  some! 

Commissions  are  weak,  puny,  effete  affairs 
compared  with  this  Board  over  which  the  Government 
has  appointed  Judge  Robson  to  preside.  It  can  issue 
injunctions  for  any  purpose,  and  has  all  the  powers 
of  a  Superior  Court,  even  to  commitment  for  contempt. 
Under  the  Combines  and  Fair  Prices  Act  it  can  en- 
large the  scope  of  our  inquiries  to  include  any  article 
of  necessity  to  the  public. 

Every  day  the  Board  is  asked  whether  it  can  send 
the  profiteers  to  jail — and  whether  it  will  send  them. 
This  Board  was  not  created  for  that  purpose;  it  is  on 
the  job  to  reduce  the  costs  of  certain  necessary  articles. 
Of  course,  the  profiteers  will  be  sent  to  jail  if  they  are 
caught  with  the  goods, — but  that  will  only  be  inci- 
dental. 


The     Strap-haneer  7 

Alley    in    Memphis 
"Commercial  Appeal." 


An  Interview  With  W.  F.  O'Connor,  K.C. 

Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Commerce 


W.    F.    O'Connor.    K.C, 

Vice-Chairman,  Canadian 

Board    of    Commerce. 


Why  not  a  special 
War-medal  for  our 
war-profiteers? 

London    "Daily 
ExpresB." 


Canada  Well  Ahead  of  United  States 

TTHERE  have  been  some  remarks  made,  in  the  news- 
papers  and  by  public  men  who  should  know  better, 
to  the  effect  that  Canada  is  just  tailing  along  behind 
the  United  States  in  this  campaign  to  cut  living  costs. 
There's  not  an  iota  of  truth  in  that! 

The  other  day  Mr.  O'Connor  visited  Washington  to 
make  certain  inquiries.  While  there  he  met  the  At- 
tjmey-Gnneral,  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  and  gave  him  the 
outlines  of  the  Act  creating  this  Board. 

"And  you  really  have  all  those  powers — powers 
which  might  conceivably  give  you  more  influence  than 
any  court  in  the  land?  "  he  asked  Mr.  O'Connor,  in- 
credulously. 

"We  certainly  have,"  he  was  assured. 

"Well,  I  must  say  that  I  am  amazed,  and  that  Can- 
ada is  certainly  showing  the  way,"  he  said,  perhaps 
somewhat  envyingly. 

At  this  writing,  the  Board  is  meeting  with  nothing 
but  hearty  co-operation  from  all  classes  in  its  work. 
Wholesalers,  retailers,  manufacturers  and  farmers, 
have  shown  no  evidence  of  a  desire  to  thwart  action. 

What  the  public  wants  is  action — and  quick  action! 
They  got  it  in  the  case  of  sugar,  and  before  the  readers 
of  MacLean's  Magazine  receive  this  issue,  there  may 
be  further  action  announced  along  similar  lines.  The 
Board  has  fixed  a  minimum  profit  for  the  retail  dealer 
of  one  cent  a  pound  on  sugar.  This  does  not  mean  that 
sugar  will  sell  for  the  same  price  all  over  Canada,  be- 
cause the  costs  of  transportation  are  being  taken  into 
careful  consideration.  But,  no  retailer  can  legally 
make  more  than  a  cent  per  pound  profit. 

What  will  happen  if  certain  concerns  decline  to  sell 
their  sugar?  This  is  a  question  which  has  been  asked. 
Just  this:  The  Board  will  examine  into  the  stocks  car- 
ried by  any  such  concerns — and  make  them  sell ! 

What  will  happen  if  retailers  decline  to  sell  sugar, 
except  with  a  large  or  small  order  for  other  groceries? 
The  Board  has  encountered  this  problem,  too.  Nothing 
will  happen — except  that  the  offenders  will  be  heavily 
fined,  or  sent  to  jail — or  both — as  is  provided  by  ril- 
ready  existing  laws. 


Absurd  Solutions  Offered 
"jV/TANY  absurd  solu- 
'^^  tions  of  our  prob- 
lem are  presented  to  us 
almost  every  day.  One  of 
the  favorite  suggested  re- 
medies is  that  of  an  em- 
bargo. A  man  came  to  see 
me  this  morning,  and  said : 
"I'll  tell  you  how  to  bring 
down  prices;  stop  all  food 
from  being  exported ;  stop 
everything  needed  in  the 
country  from  being  export- 
ed,   if   necessary." 

"Well,  suppose  we  do; 
what  will 
happen?"  I 
asked   him. 

"Why, 
prices  will 
drop." 

"Sure  they 
will,  and — so 
^will — your 
dollar!" 

P  r  e  c  a  u- 
tions  must 
b  e  taken 

against 
prices  com- 
ing down  too 
fast,  as  is  in- 
timated a  t 
the  beginning 
of  this  ar- 
ticle. For,  tumbling  prices  would  have  a  psychological 
effect  on  the  public,  which  might  cause  quicker  drops 
and  more  vast  disaster  than  any  purely  economic 
causes.  Psychology  plays  a  big  part  in  this — and  in 
any  mass  action.  Look  at  what  happened  in  the  panics 
of  1893  and  1917.  If*  merchandisers  saw  prices  break 
a  little,  and  then  some  more,  they  would  get  the  idea 
that  quick  drops  were  coming,  and  they  would  unload 
as  fast  as  possible.  This  would  cause  still  more  acute 
breaks,  until  panic  would  result.  One  has  to  be  a  stu- 
dent of  psychology,  as  well  as  economics,  finance,  and 
business  organization  and  administration,  in  order  to 
cope  with  our  problems. 

Discussing  the  probable  results  of  a  sudden  tumble 
in  prices,  and  its  effect  on  credit,  with  a  prominent 
bank  credit  man  recently,  this  question  was  put  to  him: 
"Supposing  your  bank  had  loans  of  $1,000  each,  to 
twenty  small  retailers,  all  of  whom  were  operating  on 
a  narrow  margin,  both  as  to  profit  and  working  capital; 
supposing  prices  suddenly  dropped  15  per  cent.;  what 
would  you  do?  Would  you  call  those  loans?" 
He  answered  in  this  fashion : 

"We  do  not  believe  prices  will  always  remain  at 
their  present  level ;  when  they'll  drop,  we  don't  pretend 
to  know.  But — we  don't  look  upon  them  as  normal,  or 
stable,  and  in  making  our  loans  we  have  made  allow- 
ances for  these  contingencies  in  most  cases — and 
for  even  more  than  1.5  per  cent." 

Many  big  businesses  do  not  want  to  see  their  pro- 
duct sell  for  more.  This  may  seem  queer — but  it 
isn't  even  altruistic.     Here  is  an  example: 

One  of  the  "coal  barons"  was  sitting  in  his  office 
discussing  with  his  directors  various  details  of  his 
own  business.  A  telegram  was  brought  in,  informing 
him  that  the  price  of  a  certain  grade  of  coal,  in  which 
he  dealt  largely,  was  being  raised  quite  a  bit  per  ton. 
"By  G — ,  I  don't  want  that  to  happen,"  he  exclaimed 
to  a  visitor.    "I  hope  we  can  .stop  that  jump." 

"I   don't   see   why   you    should   object — except   as   a 
philanthropist,    and    one   who   wishes    his    fellow-men 
well,"  said  the  other,  who  was  a  professional  man. 
"Don't  you  see  the  vicious  circle?     Our  emplo>oes 


"THK    TURK  AD    OF    FI-ATHE." 

In  the  rkw*ml)er  liwiie  of  MAOI/EAN'S  will  appear  t»ie 
flmt  Insliihnent  of  Hiuiil  Kine'»  lalewl,  novel.  B«»il  King 
w  one  of  the  Kroatewt  of  Canailian  novelinta  an«I  tJic 
author  of  m«ny  beMt  M-ncns.  inchidintr  "The  City  of  Oom- 
railm,"  "The  Hlirh  Heart,"  "The  Inner  Shrine,"  and 
"The    Street    Called    Strei«rht." 


will  see  that  we  are  getting  more  for  our  coal.  They 
will  demand  more  wages.  Our  troubles  have  begun 
anew.  No,  I  don't  want  to  see  coal  prices  go  any 
higher.'.' 

Boycotts  Won't  Be  Needed 

YlfHILE  the  Board  of  Commerce  was  sitting  recently 
'  '  in  Toronto,  a  well-known  club-woman  asked  Mr. 
O'Connor  what  attitude  would  be  taken  by  the  Board 
if  a  coterie  of  women  should  start  a  boycott.  In  case 
prices  were  maintained  at  their  present  levels,  or  in- 
creased, in  a  certain  neighborhood,  or  certain  city,  she 
suggested  that  "concerted  action"  might  be  used  with 
effect  to  lower  prices. 

The  vice-chairman  informed  her  that  boycotts  in 
such  cases  would  not  likely  be  frowned  upon  by  the 
legal  authorities. 

"But,"  stated  Mr.  O'Connor  emphatically,  "there 
will  be  no  occasion  for  boycotts,  as  the  Board  of  Com- 
merce will  see  that  prices  are  not  allowed  to  remain 
at  an  unreasonable  level." 

It  has  been  announced  that  prices  on  the  necessaries 
of  life  will  not — imist  not — go  higher.  A  sum  of$2,000 
has  been  named  as  the  fine  which  will  be  inflicted  on 
any  person,  or  persons,  who  endeavor  to  indulge  in 
future  profiteering.  The  milk  producers'  organization 
is  the  first  to  dispute  the  justness  of  this  pronounce- 
ment, and  at  the  time  this  number  of  MacLean's 
went  to  press  were  threatening — or  promising,  if  you 
like  it  better — to  place  winter  prices  in  several  parts 
of  Canada  at  a  level  higher  than  ever  before  attained. 
As  Mr.  O'Connor  says: 

"Prices  have  reached  their  peak.  They  should  not 
go  higher,  and  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  higher. 
From  now  on  this  country  should  see  a  steady,  gradual 
drop,  though  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  assert- 
ing that  we  will  never  see  pre-war  prices  again." 

The  question  of  the  organization,  administration 
and  supervision  of  the  cold  storage  plants  in  Canada 
is  one  which  will  be  probed  most  thoroughly.  Na- 
tionalization of  all  cold  storage  plants  has  been  sug- 
gested on  many  sides  as  the  panacea  for  a  great  many 
of  our  ills.  Mr.  O'Connor's  famous  report  on  the 
packers  will  make  this  subject,  as  well  as  the  control 
to  be  exerted  in  future  over  the  packing  industry,  of 
exceptional  and  vital  importance. 

The  board  will  make  use  ot  the  embargo — as  a  wea- 
pon. In  fact  it  has  already  used  it.  A  short  time  ago 
the  whole  Canadian  West  was  crying  out  for  sugar, 
wailing  that  $1,000,000  worth  of  fruit  would  be  spoiled 
if  they  didn't  get  the  sugar — and  get  it  quick!  Their 
wail  was  justified. 

A  Cabinet  Committee  met  in  Ottawa,  debated  the 
question,  and  decided  that  the  only  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  was  to  go  into  the  open  market,  and  buy 
sugar  to  ship  westward.  Then  the  Board  of  Com- 
merce having  been  just  created,  grappled  with 
the  question.  It  learned  (hat  there  were  several 
ships  in  harbor,  ready  to  sail  with  thousands  of  tons 
of  sugar,  for  export  from  Canada  to  other  countries. 

The  Board  of  Commerce  proclaimed  that  no  sugar 
could  be  exported,  pending  the  appearance  before  it 
in  Montreal  of  representatives  of  certain  specified  re- 
fineries, 'in  re  certain  facts  which  would  be  investi- 
gated." The  Court  sat.  The  refineries'  representa- 
tives appi'ared. 

"What's   this,   all   about?"   they   inquired,  mystified. 

(You  must  remember  that  demurrage  charges  at  the 
rate  of  about  $18,000  a  day  on  these  boats  would  soon 
be  piling  up.) 

The  situation  was  outlined  to  the  refiners.     To  d<' 
them  justice,  they  had  already  tried  to  sell  this  siiL'.ir. 
or  much  of  it,  in  this  country,  and  had  failed  In 
no  persons  could  be  found  to  buy  it  at  the  prev, 
price,   because    n   drop   was   being   anticipated. 

"We've   got   to   have   2,000   tons   of   sugar — an,. 
once."   Judge    Robson   told   them.     "This   Board   will 
adjourn  for  half  an  hour,  and  perhaps  you  gentlemen 
would  like  to  talk  the  matter  over  among  yourselves." 

The  embargo  proved  a  pretty  good  club,  for  when 
the  Board  resumed  its  session  the  refiners  announced 
that  they  would  be  able  to  let  the  Board  have  some 
sugar— ye;,  just  about  2,000  tons  could  be  spared, 
and  at  a  reasonable  price. 

"How    about    the    embargo?"    askeil  ncrs' 

spokesman. 

"It's  lifted,"  announced  the  Court. 


This  Month's  Vital  Question 

air®  B^in.^ 


Will  Board  of  Commerce  Get  Results  ? 


1  ; 


1  HE  prayer  of  the  public  has  at  last  been 
answered,"  says  the  Winnipeg  Tribune,  wel- 
coming with  open  arms  the  Board  of  Com- 
merce to  the  Manitoba  metropolis.  The  newspapers 
throughout  Canada  greet  the  announcement  that  the 
new  Board  is  actually  on  the  job  with  more  or  less 
enthusiasm — occasionally  with  mild  scepticism,  based 
on  past  performances  of  similar  bodies. 

"Action  of  any  kind,  even  if  unfortunately  not  suc- 
cessful, will  have  the  support  of  the  people  in  prefer- 
ence to  lethargic  indifference "  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Stratford  Beacon.  The  people  are  tired  "of  camou- 
flage and  procrastination,  and  can  no  longer  be  hum- 
bugged with  phrases,"  wains  the  Quebec  Telegraph. 
The  Vancouver  Su7i  receives  the  announcement  of  the 
Board  rather  facetiously,  and   advises  its  readers  to 


take  it  "cheerfully  or  sceptically,  according  to  taste." 
The  Woodstock  Sentinel-Review  suggests  that  "people 
generally  should  fortify  tliemselves  against  disap- 
pointment over  the  actual  results."  The  London 
Advertiser  relates  the  history  of  O'Connor's  first  in- 
vestigation, and  the  probes  following  conducted  by 
Henderson,  Nicholson  and  Dr.  McFall,  and  then  asks: 
"Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  appointment  of  the  Board 
of  Commerce  was  received  with  more  or  less  suspi- 
cion? ....  the  result  (of  the  investigations  so  far) 
as  far  as  the  consumer  was  concerned  was  nil." 

Several  newspapers  view  the  personnel  with  distinct 
approbation  and  look  for  good  results  on  this  account. 
The  Winnipeg  Telegram  says  that  "the  faith  of  the 
Canadian  people  in  Mr.  W.  F.  O'Connor  has  been 
amply  justified."    Turner's  Weekly,  speaking  of  Judge 
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How  We  Banished 
Metallic  Sounds 
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BEFORE    The    Brunswick    Phonograph 
ever  came  to  market,  Brunswick  execu- 
tives were  insistent  upon  a  vital  better- 
ment: Reproduction. 

We  had  been  making  phonograph  cabi- 
nets for  others  for  years.  We  had  won  top 
place  during  the  past  74  years  in  the  wood- 
crafting  art.  To  stake  our  reputation  on  a 
Brunswick  Phonograph  was  a  momentous 
undertaking. 

And  so  tone  reproduction  was  studied 
for  months.  We  tried  every  known  method, 
the    ones    then    accepted    as    suprc^me. 

But  every  phonograph  we  ever 
heard  in  all  our  tests  had  good 
tones  and  bad  tones,  alternating 
in  annoying  frequence. 

Higher  Standards 

Our  task  was  to  do  away  with 
the  so-called  metallic  sounds. 
These,  we  found,  came  from  me- 
tallic construction.  Tone  waves 
must  vibrate  to  attain  their  vol- 
ume. And  so,  as  a  superlative 
feature  of  The  Brunswick  Method 
of  Reproduction,  we  evolved  the 
scientific  Brunswick  Amplifier 
under  our  own  patents,  h  is 
built  entirely  of  moulded  wood. 


This  achievement,  all  acknowledge,  is  one 
of  the  great  steps  in  the  p-'ogress  of  phono- 
graphic art.  It  brings  out  tones  hitherto  lost. 
U  banishes  the  raucous. 

Another  ameizing  advancement  is  the 
Ultona,  our  owrn  all-record  player — in-built, 
not  an  attachment.  This  reproducer,  at  a 
turn  of  the  hand,  presents  to  each  make  of 
record  the  proper  needle  and  diaphragm. 
Elach  record  is  played  at  its  best. 

The  Brunswick  Method  of  Reproduction 
is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  The  House 
of  Brunswick  since  its  establishment  in  1 845. 

Hear — Then  Judge 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to 
your  family,  as  you  decide  upon 
which  phonograph,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  The  Brunswick.  In 
your  own  town  there  is  a  Bruns- 
wick Dealer  who  will  be  glad  to 
play  this  super-phonograph  for 
you. 

Prices  $77.00  to  $2,750.00. 

MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE 
SALES  COMPANY 

819  Yonae  St.  Toronto.  Ont. 
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Robson  and  Mr.  O'Connor,  .says  "certainly  a  happier 
choice  could  not  have  been  made."  This  same  paper, 
by  the  way,  favored  the  formation  of  a  "Consumers' 
Commission,"  on  the  ground  that  a  "  'Board  of  Com- 
merce' hardly  suggests  a  prime  interest  in  the  cus- 
sumers'  affairs  as  a  consumer."  The  Winnipeg 
Tribune  waxes  enthusiastic  over  the  appointment  of 
"Judge  Robson,  possessing  qualities  of  fearlessness 
and  resourcefulness." 

The  amazing  powers  with  which  this  Board  has  been 
endowed  receives  rather  belated  attention  from  the 
newspapers.  Just  after  its  formation  the  Toronto 
Star  stated  that  "there  is  still  some  doubt  as  to  the 
power  of  the  Board  of  Commerce  to  do  more  than  in- 
vestigate." This  was  before  the  Board  really  got  into 
action  on  the  sugar  question,  and  the  Ottawa  Journal 
answers  the  Star's  doubts  as  follows: 

"That  doubt  does  not  exist  in  the  minds  of  anybody 
who  has  studied  the  act  under  which  the  Board  derives 
its  powers.  True,  criminal  proceedings  against 
profiteers  must  be  taken  by  provincial  officials,  the 
Federal  Government  having  no  power  to  do  so,  but  if 
the  Board  of  Commerce  prepares  an  indictment  and 
a.sks  the  provincial  officials  to  take  the  necessary 
action  in  the  courts,  those  provincial  officials  will  com- 
ply, or  soon  be  deprived  of  their  jobs  by  the  people. 
Newspapers  like  the  Toronto  Star  will  see  to  this." 

Other  newspapers  point  out  that  the  Board  may 
even  cancel  patents,  alter  the  tariff,  and  commit  for 
contempt  of  coui-t.     The  Ottawa  Journal  adds: 

"The  Board  may,  itself,  try  any  person  accused  of 
profiteering  or  it  may  send  him  to  the  criminal  courts 
for  trial,  or  it  may  try  him  and  pronounce  prohibition 
against  future  continuance  of  the  acts  complained  of 
and,  as  well,  send  him  to  the  criminal  courts  for 
punishment  for  his  past  acts.  .  .  .  Non-compliance 
means  a  fine  of  $1,000  per  day  during  his  non-com- 
pliance or  two  years'  imprisonment." 

The  Victoria,  B.C.,  Times  reports  hundreds  of  ap- 
peals to  Ottawa  for  investigations  into  the  costs  of 
necessary  commodities,  and  points  out  that  "There 
are  already  four  pressing  subjects  for  the  Board's 
agenda — footwear,  clothing,  flour  and  sugar."  The 
Toronto  Star  believes  that  the  "New  Board  of  Com- 
merce should  assign  to  one  of  its  experts  the  task 
of  preparing  a  report  on  the  Canadian  fortunes  run- 
ning into  millions  that  have  been  made  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  and  how  they  were  made  in  each 
case,  and  to  what  extent  misgovernment  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  enrichment  of  a  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  many.     It  would  be  a  highly  useful  report." 

The  Toronto  Times  takes  its  readers  to  task  for 
"calling  upon  Cabinet  Ministers  to  do  everything  for 
us,"  and  advises  everyone  to  "get  out  and  assist  the 
Board  of  Commerce  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,"  and 
suggests  the  opening  of  new  markets  throughout  the 
cities  of  Canada  as  one  way  to  cut  costs. 

No  single  action  taken  by  the  Board  of  Commerce 
up  to  September  20  attracted  one  tithe  of  the  attention 
that  the  orders  on  the  sale  of  sugar  did.  The  Winni- 
peg Tribune  is  gratified  that  the  Board  of  Commerce 
is  "effectively  'on'  its  big  task,"  and  adds: 

"The  Board's  prompt  intervention  in  the  sugar 
situation,  and  its  firm  and  intelligent  ruling,  will  cure 

the   acute    situation   that   had    developed more 

power  to  the  elbow  of  the  Board." 

The  Board's  order  fixed  the  profit  on  sugar,  as  far 
as  the  refiner,  wholesaler  and  retailer  were  concerned. 
The  retailer  may  not  make  more  than  one  cent  per 
pound.  The  Toronto  Globe  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  "fifteen  cent  sugar"  is  being  sold  in  certain 
cities,  and  calls  upon  the  Board  for  quick  and  drastic 
action.  "Sugar  selling  at  fifteen  cents,"  adds  the 
Globe,  "should  be  traced  through  the  wholesaler  to  the 
refinery,  so  as  to  locate  the  profiteering  link  or  links 
in  the  chain." 

The  Kingston  Whig  complains  because  the  Board 
has  fixed  the  profit  on  sugar,  and  asks:  "But  what 
is  the  use  if  the  price  immediately  takes  a  jump?" 
The  Calgary  Albertan  believes  the  "Board  would  do  an 
excellent  stroke  of  business  if  it  would  strip  sugar  of 
mystery  and  show  who  are  getting  all  the  big  money." 
The  Sydney,  C.B.  Record  protests  against  the  fact 
that  the  Board  has  not  excoriated  any  of  the  refineries, 
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and  says  thac  "publicity  would  put  a 
stop  to  a  great  deal  of  the  profiteering 
t'lrougrh  which  the  people  are  being 
robbed."  It — as  well  as  other  papers — 
asks  for  the  suspension  of  the  sugar 
duty. 

The  Nelson  News  believes  that  by 
the  action  of  the  Board  "the  possibility 
of  exorbitant  profits  is  eliminated." 
"This  will  drive  home  to  anyone  who  is 
profiteering,"  adds  the  News,  "that  the 
Board  has  both  the  power  and  the  will 
to  take  speedy  action  when  it  is  neces- 
sary." 

"There  is  no  doubt,"  says  the  London 
Advertiser,  "that  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Commerce,  if  carried  through 
consistently,  will  eliminate  profiteer- 
ing." This  action  must  be  supple- 
mented, this  paper  also  claims,  by 
tariflf  legislation. 

Mr.  O'Connor's  announcement  that 
the  Board  would  fix  profits  on  every- 
thing does  not  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  Charlottetown  Guardian,  which 
says  in  P.  E.  I.  "the  result  of  the 
Board's  order  was  an  immediate  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  sugar  of  27  per 
cent." 

The  Prince  Albert  Daily  Herald,  to 
go  toward  the  other  end  of  the  Domin- 
ion, is  equally  disgruntled,  complains 
that  the  Board's  "order  boosted  prices, 
and   concludes: 

"It  is  evidently  done  on  the  theory 
th.^t  supplies  at  high  prices  are  prefer- 
able to  no  supplies  at  all,  yet  it  was  in 
order  to  bring  down  the  high  prices 
that  the  Board  of  Commerce  was  ao- 
pointed." 

Next  to  sugar,  bacon  has  received 
the  greatest  amount  of  attention  at  the 
hands  of  the  Board— and  the  public 
and  press.  The  Winnipeg  Telegram 
says: 

"When  bacon  brought  from  the 
United  States,  of  similar  quality  to 
that  manufactured  here,  can  be  sold  in 
Winnipeg  for  four  and  a  half  cents  less 
per  pound  after  paying  freight,  duty, 
and  the  hign  rate  of  exchange,  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  ^rice  of  the 
lo^-al  products.  .  .  . 

"The  Board  of  Commerce  is  begin- 
ning to  uncover  things.  Let  the  good 
work  go  on." 

The  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire  is 
authority  for  the  statement,  quoting 
Judge  Robson  as  authority,  that  the 
"Board  may  recommend  the  abolition 
of  the  duty  on  bacon."  The  Mail  be- 
lieves this  to  be  due  not  so  much  to 
the  tariff  as  to  Canadian  "resistance  to 
price-lowering  after  the  hog  passes  out 
of  the  farmer's  hands." 

The  Belleville  Ontario  looks  askance 
at  the  Board  s  probe  into  bacon  prices 
and  profits,  and  prophesies  that  the 
result  of  this  investigation  "will  be  that 
we  will  have  another  excuse  from  the 
packers."  The  Ontario  expects  that 
"our  education  in  economics  may  be 
slow,  but  it  seems  likely  to  be  sure  and 
costly." 

The  question  of  a  general  fixing  of 
pr:ces  and  profits  attracts  wide  atten- 
tion and  involves  the  use  of  much  ink 
and  white  paper.  The  Montreal 
Gazette  points  out  that  the  "Board  has 
its  limitations,"  and  add.s: 

"There   is   no   intention,   apparently, 

Prnfiffi  "^  '?'■"=!*  ^y  reducing  costs. 
Profit-fixing  13  the  goal  to  be  aimed  at. 
Labor  will  not  be  touched.  According 
to  Mr.  O  Connor,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Board,  the  policy  will  be  to  ascertain 
actual  cost,  and  then  determine  the 
rate  of  profit  allowable  thereon;  which 
suggests  that  the  business  of  middle- 
men, wholesalers  and  retailers  will  he 
thr  chief  concern  of  the  Board." 


"Wethey's  Jam  Is  My  Favorite" 

EVERY  jar  of  this  jam  is  made  to  retain  all  the  original 
flavor  of  rich,  luscious,  fully-ripened  fruit. 

Scientific    preserving   methods   and    rigid    inspection    ensure 
absolute  uniformity  in  flavor  and  consistency. 

Wethey's  Pure  Jam 

is  perfectly  smooth,  deliciously  mellow  and  firm.     Its  quality 
is  unmistakable. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  a  jar  or  tin  of  Wethey's  Pure  Jam.  Ask  for 
this  year's  "pack".    If  he  is  out  of  it  he  can  easily  get  it  for  you. 


The  Wethey  label  perfects  the  table 


The    Man    Who   Plots   to 
Overthrow  the  World 

Poiverful  But  Unknown  Figure  in  Switzerland 
is  at  Centre  of  Bolshevistic   Web 


THE  world  stands  aghast  to-day  at  the  spectacle 
of  the  spread  of  Bolshevism,  but  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  no  real  conception  of  the  tremendous 
organization  that  has  been  built  up  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  putting  the  whole  globe  under  this  form  of 
government.  All  over  the  world  a  powerful  organiza- 
tion is  at  work.  It  is  heavily  financed  and  craftily 
directed.  Lenine  and  Trotzky  in  Russia  are  merely 
instruments  of  this  terrible  secret  order.  The  centre 
of  the  mob  is  in  Switzerland  where  one  Fritz  Flatten 
sits  and  directs  his  dark  forces.  Such  at  least,  is  the 
story  that  William  G.  Shepherd  tells  in  Everybody's. 
The  facts  that  Mr.  Shepherd  gives  are  direct  con- 
firmation of  the  articles  that  have  appeared  in  Mac- 
Lean's  by  Lt.-Colonel  J.  B.  Maclean,  T.  M.  Fraser  and 
C.  H.  Cahan,  K.C.,  bearing  on  the  spread  of  the  doc- 
trine in  Canada.     He  writes  in  part: 


Trotzky  screamed  like  a  frightened  witch,  scratched 
like  a  cat,  and  kicked  with  a"il  limbs,  like  a  crab,  when  I 
saw  eight  British  jarkies  carry  him  bodily  off  the 
Kriatianiafjord  in  the  bay  of  Halifax  in  March  of  1917. 

Trotzky  enraged!  We,  standing  on  the  deck  of  the 
ship,  were  not  greatly  moved.  And  as  he  stood  below 
us,  on  the  tiny  tug  which  had  come  out  to  carry  him  to 
land,  waving  his  arms  at  us,  shouting  out  wild  Russian 
curses,  we  were  inclined  to  laugh. 

Trotzky  enraged!  The  time  was  to  come  when  the 
rage  of  this  wild-eyed  man  would  mean  life  and  death 
to  thousands  of  human  beings. 

If  one  of  us  on  the  Krintianiafjord  that  day  had 
drawn  out  a  revolver  and  taken  the  life  of  that  shout- 
ing individual,  we  might  have  helped  to  save  the  lives 
of  perhaps  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Allied 
soldiers  on  the  Western  front,  who  were  slain  in  the 
great  drives  which  the  Germans  were  able  to  make 
after  Trotzky  had  signed  peace  with  the  Germans  at 
Brest-Litovsk. 

Trotzky  was  going  to  Russia  under  orders.  From  a 
certain  man  in  far-away  Switzerland — a  man  greater 
than  he,  with  wilder  ideas  than  he,  with  eyes  that  had 
more  steel  in  them  than  his,  and  with  a  heart  that 
had  even  less  pity,  if  that  were  possible — had  come  to 
Trotzky,  in  his  Ghetto  home  in  New  York  City,  the 
message:     "Go  to  Russia.     The  time  has  come." 

And  so,  by  word  from  the  supreme  command, 
Trotzky  was  on  his  way. 

In  the  meantime,  Lenine,  whose  name  within  a  few 
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THe  Ford  Manual  says — 

"There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  experi- 
menting with  different  makes  of  plugs." 

**The  make  of  plugs  with  which  Ford  en- 
gines are  equipped  when  they  leave  the 
Factory  are  best  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  our  Motor." 

Since  1911  Fords  have  been  and  are  now 
equipped  with 
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Dependable  Spark  Plug(s 


No  recommendation  could  have  a  greater  sig- 
nificance to  Ford  owners  when  making  spark  plug 
replacements. 

Champions  are  guaranteed  to  give  "Absolute 
satisfaction  to  the  user  or  full  repair  or  replace- 
ment will  be  made." 

"Champion"  on  the  insulator  is  your  assurance 
of  "plus  service,"  satisfaction  and  economy. 

Champion  SparK  Plu^  Co. 

of  Canada  Limited 

'Windsor-,  Ontario 


Champion  "X" 

for     Ford     Cars 

A     15.  3/2  inch. 

Price  90c. 
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months  was  to  make  Russia  tremble,  was  in  the  care 
and  keeping  of  this  same  niysterious  man. 

To  Lenine,  who  was  in  Switzerland,  came  orders  like 
those  which  had  gone  across  the  Atlantic  to  Trotzky. 

"Go  to  Russia!"  ordered  this  mysterious  master. 

Lenine  tried  to  obey.  But  the  Allies  refused  to  per- 
mit him  to  pass  through  France  and  England. 

Between  Switzerland  and  Russia  lay  Germany. 
When  Lenine  failed,  the  master  merely  waved  his 
wand;  he  conquered  even  the  stubborn  German  For- 
eign Office;  yes,  more  than  that,  even  the  German 
grand  headquarters,  with  the  Kaiser,  von  Hindenburg 
and  Ludendorflf  rolled  into  one. 

He  proved  to  the  Germans  that  if  they  would  permit 
one  Nikolai  Lenine  and  his  followers  to  go  through 
Germany  into  Russia,  they  would  upset  Russia  by  a 
second  revolution  that  would  lay  her,  weak  and  white, 
at  Germany's  feet.  Even  the  masters  of  Germany 
yielded  to  the  arguments  of  that  man  who  could  give 
orders  to  such  men  as  Lenine  and  Trotzky. 

A  car  was  prepared  by  the  Germans  at  the  Swiss 
frontier.  Its  windows  were  sealed,  so  that  the  passen- 
gers could  not  look  out  and  discover  the  war-time 
secrets  of  Germany.  Its  doors  were  guarded  so  that 
no  one  could  leave  it.  • 

That  car,  one  day  in  March  of  1917 — while  Trotzky 
was  languishing  in  a  cell  in  Halifax — was  boarded  by 
thirty  men.  One  of  them  was  Lenine,  the  rest  were 
Lenine's  followers,  except  one.  That  one  was  the 
man  who  had  given  Lenine  and  Trotzky  their  orders — 
the  master  Bolshevik  (jf  the  world. 

So  Lenine  got  to  Russia. 

Trotzky,  released  some  weeks  later  at  the  request  of 
Kerensky,  found  his  way  to  Russia  by  way  of  Japan. 

And  thus  the  two  servants  of  the  master  Bolshevik 
of  the  world  began  their  work. 

This  story  is  not  fancy. 

There  is  a  super-Bolshevik  behind  Lenine  and 
Trotzky;  behind  all  the  other  Bolsheviks  in  all  the 
other  lands  of  earth. 

His  name  is  Fritz  Flatten. 

He  is  so  much  a  man  of  mystery,  even  in  Switzer- 
land, where  he"  lives,  and  in  his  home  town  of  Zurich, 
that  his  photographs  are  unobtainable.  Everybody's 
Magazine  is  able  to  show  the  accompanying  photo- 
graph of  Flatten  only  because  it  was  taken  in  Bol- 
shevik Russia,  last  spring,  where  Flatten  felt  safe  in 
making  himself  known. 

Flatten  remained  for  some  weeks  in  Fetrograd  after 
he  arrived  with  Lenine.  We  used  to  hear  the  names 
"Lenine"  and  "Trotzky"  bandied  about  the  streets  and 
see  them  in  the  press;  never  the  name  "Flatten."  The 
newspaper  correspondents  fi'om  America  and  other 
countries  used  to  go  to  the  dancer's  palace  in  Fetro- 
grad, which  had  been  seized  by  Lenine  and  Trotzky 
and  their  small  forces,  and  obtain  interviews  from 
them,  but  none  of  us  even  knew  that  there  was  such 
a  man  on  earth  as  Flatten;  much  less  that  such  a  man 
was  in  Fetrograd  and  that  he  was  behind  the  scenes 
pulling  the  wires  in  the  preparations  for  the  great 
tragedy  that  was  at  hand. 

While  Lenine  and  Trotzky  were  talking.  Flatten  was 
doing  things.  For  instance,  he  saw  that  Lenine  and 
Trotzky  needed  more  speakers  and  assistants.  Flat- 
ten, with  the  greatest  ease,  again  worked  his  miracle 
with  the  German  high  command.  A  "sealed  train," 
instead  of  a  "sealed  car,"  was  sent  through  Germany 
from  Switzerland.  It  contained  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men  who  later  all  mounted  to  eminence  in  the 
Bolshevik  regime.  Many  of  them  attended  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  peace  conference. 

Flatten's  strength  was  not  merely  diplomatic  or 
political.  He  had  physical  bravery.  Riding  with  his 
henchman,  Lenine,  one  day,  in  the  streets  of  Fetro- 
grad, a  man  with  a  knife  tried  to  kill  Lenine.  Flatten 
jumped  on  to  the  man  from  the  automobile  just  as  he 
was  about  to  drive  the  knife  into  Lenine. 

When,  finally.  Flatten  saw  that  his  two  followers 
had  their  job — that  of  turning  Russia  completely 
crazy— well  in  hand,  he  went  back  to  Zurich  to  begin 
on  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  centre  of  Bolshevism  to-day  is  in  the  office  of 
Fritz  Flatten  in  Zurich.  He  is  every  inch  and  ounce  a 
Frussian.  He  is  so  attached  to  Germany,  and  the 
German  tongue,  that  when  recently  the  Socialists  of 
Switzerland  moved  their  headquarters  from  German 
Zurich  to  neutral  Berne,  Flatten  refused  to  be  nomin- 
ated for  the  secretaryship  of  the  party.  This,  by  the 
way,  is  said  to  be  the  only  defeat  that  Flatten  has  sus- 
tained in  political  life  in  many  years. 

Flatten  has  a  mind  that  works  like  a  piece  of  steel 
machinery.  He  is  pitiless  in  his  plans;  no  mercy 
enters  into  them. 
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When    Germany  Was  Winning 


The  Submarines  Nearly  Beat  Th  In 
1917 


'I'^HAT  in  the  early  part  of  1917,  the 
Allies  wero  actually  anticipating 
defeat  as  a  result  of  the  submarine  cam- 
paign is  stated  very  emphatically  by 
Rear  Admiral  W.  S.  Sims,  the  com- 
mander of  the  American  Navy  in  Euro- 
pean waters,  in  the  course  of  a  series  of 
articles  that  he  is  writing  in  World's 
Work.  He  tells  of  the  tremendous  in- 
roads that  the  undersea  pirates  were 
making  on  allied  shipping  and  of  the 
inability  of  the  Admiralty  to  check, 
owing  to  the  tremendous  load  that  Bri- 
tain was  bearing  almost  unaided.  It 
was  feared  at  the  time,  he  declares,  that 
the  fall  of  1917  would  see  the  end. 
Many  of  the  British  leaders  feared  it — 
practically  all,  in  fact,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lloyd  George,  who  remained 
optimistic  and  cheerful. 

The  story  that  Admiral  Sims  tells, 
bears  out  the  articles  that  were  publish- 
ed at  the  time  in  MacLean's  Magazine 
and  the  Financial  Post.  He  writes  in 
part: 

Physically  Admiral  Jellicoe  is  a  small 
man,  but  as  powerful  in  frame  as  he  is 
in  mind,  and  there  are  few  men  in  the 
navy  who  can  stand  up  against  him  in 
tennis.  His  smooth-shaven  face,  when  I 
met  him  that  morning  in  April,  1917, 
was,  as  usual,  calm,  smiling,  and  imper- 
turbable. One  could  never  guess  what 
was  going  on  in  his  head  by  any  out- 
ward display  of  emotion.  At  this  time 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  safety  of  the  British 
Empire  rested  upon  Admiral  Jellicoe's 
shoulders.  I  find  the  absurd  notion 
prevalent  in  this  country  that  his 
change  from  Commander  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  to  First  Sea  Lord  was  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  demotion;  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  As 
First  Sea  Lord,  Jellicoe  controlled  the 
operations,  not  only  of  the  Grand  Fleet, 
but  also  of  the  entire  British  navy;  he 
had  no  superior  officer,  for  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  position  in 
England  that  corresponds  to  our  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  has  no  power  to  give 
the  slightest  legal  order  to  the  fleet — a 
power  which  our  Secretary  possesses. 
Thus  the  defeat  of  the  Gterman  sub- 
marines was  Jellicoe's  direct  responsi- 
bility. Great  as  this  duty  was,  and  ap- 
palling as  was  the  submarine  situation 
at  the  time  of  this  interview,  there  was 
nothing  about  the  Admiral's  bearing 
which  betrayed  any  depression  of 
spirits.  He  did  manifest  great  serious- 
ness, possibly  apprehension,  but  Brit- 
ish stoicism  and  the  usual  British  re- 
fusal to  say  die,  were  keeping  him  tena- 
ciously at  his  job. 

After  the  usual  greetings,  Admiral 
Jellicoe  took  a  paper  out  of  his  drawer 
and  handed  it  to  me.  It  was  a  record  of 
tonnage  losses  for  the  last  few  months. 
This  showed  that  the  total  sinkings, 
British  and  neutral,  had  reached  536,- 
000  tons  in  Februarj-,  603,000  in  March, 
aiul  that  sinkings  were  taking  place  in 
April  which  indicated  the  destruction 
of  nearly  900,000  tons.  These  figures 
showed  losses  which  were  three  and 
four  times  as  large  as  those  indicated 
by  the  intentionally  inconclusive  state- 
ments which  were  then  being  published 
in  the  press. 

To  say  that  I  was  surprised  by  this 
disclosure  is  expressing  it  mildly.  I 
was  fairly  astounded;  I  had  never 
imagined  anything  so  terrible  and  I  ex- 
pressed my  consternation  to  Admiral 
Jellicoe. 

"Yc,"  he  .said,  as  quietly  as  though 
he  were  disous.sing  the  weather  and  not 
the  future  of  the  British  E-mpire.  "It 
IS  impossible  for  us  to  go  on  with  the 
war  if  los.<!es  like  this  continue." 

"What  are  you  doing  about  it?"  I 
asked. 

"Everything  that  we  can.  We  are 
increasing  our  anti-submarine  forces  in 
"  ery    possible    way.      We    are    using 


every  possible  craft  we  can  find  with 
which  to  fight  submarines.  We  are 
building  destroyers,  trawlers,  and  other 
like  craft  as  fast  as  we  can.  But  the 
situation  is  very  serious  and  we  shall 
need  all  of  the  assistance  we  can  get." 

"It  looks  as  though  the  Germans  were 
winning  the  war,"  I  remarked. 

"They  will  win,  unless  we  can  stop 
these  losses — and  stop  them  soon,"  the 
Admiral  replied. 

"Is  there  no  solution  for  the  prob- 
lem?" I  asked. 

"Absolutely  none  that  we  can  see 
now,"  Jellicoe  announced.  He  described 
the  work  of  destroyers  and  other  anti- 
submarine craft,  but  he  showed  no 
optimism  over  their  ability  to  control 
the  depredations  of  the  U-boats.  The 
stories  that  were  being  published  con- 
cerning the  numerous  sinkings  of  Ger- 
man submarines  I  now  found  to  be  un- 
true. Since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
only  fifty-four  German  submarines  were 
positively  known  to  have  been  sunk,  and 
Admiral  Jellicoe  now  told  me  that  the 
German  shipyards  were  turning  out 
new  submarines  at  the  rate  of  three  a 
week.  Stories  had  recently  found  their 
way  into  print  about  the  voluntary  sur- 
render of  German  U-boats;  no  such 
surrender  had  taken  place;  the  stories 
had  been  circulated  merely  to  depreciate 
enemy  morale.  I  even  found  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  who  should 
have  been  well  informed,  and  also  Bri- 
tish naval  officers,  actually  believed 
that  many  captured  German  sub- 
marines were  carefully  stowed  away  at 
the  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  navy 
yards.  The  fact  was  that  the  supplies 
and  communications  of  the  forces  on  all 
fj-onts  were  threatened,  that  German 
submarines  v/ere  constantly  extending 
their  operations  farther  and  farther 
out  into  the  Atlantic,  that  German 
raiders  were  escaping,  that  three  years' 
constant  operations  had  seriously 
threatened  the  strength  of  the  British 
navy,  and  that  Great  Britain's  control 
of  the  .sea  was  actually  at  stake.  Bad 
as  the  situation  then  was,.  Admiral 
Jellicoe  had  every  expectation  that  it 
would  get  worse.  The  German  sub- 
marines would  soon  have  the  long  day- 
light of  the  British  summer  for  their 
operations,  and  they  believed  that  the 
submarine  would  force  a  decision  in 
their  favor  in  that  period.  So  far  as 
I  could  learn  there  was  a  general  belief 
in  British  naval  circles  that  this  plan 
would  succeed.  With  losses  approaching 
a  million  tons  a  month  it  was  a  matter 
of  very  simple  arithmetic  to  figure  how 
long  the  Allies  could  stand  the  strain. 
The  best  authorities  calculated  that  the 
limit  of  endurance  would  be  reached 
about  November  1,  1917;  in  other  words, 
that,  unless  some  method  of  success- 
fully fighting  submarines  could  be  dis- 
covered almost  immediately.  Great 
Britain  would  have  to  lay  down  her  arms 
before  a  victorious  Germany. 

"What  we  are  facing  is  the  defeat  of 
Great  Britain,"  said  an  American  diplo- 
mat, then  in  London,  after  the  situation 
had  been  explained  to  him. 

In  the  next  few  weeks  I  had  many  in- 
terviews with  Admiral  Jellicoe  and 
other  members  of  the  Admiralty.  I  sat 
in  conference  with  them  every  morning, 
and;  for  all  practical  purposes,  became  a 
member  of  their  organization.  There 
were  no  secrets  of  the  British  navy  to 
which,  as  an  American,  I  did  not  have 
complete  access.  All  members  of  the 
Government  desired  that  the  United 
States  should  understand  the  situation 
completely,  so  from  the  beginning  they 
discussed  matters  with  the  utmost 
frankness.  They  deprecated  the  gener- 
ally prevailing  impression  that  any  new 
invention  could  control  the  submarine 
in  time  to  be  effective.  Those  were  the 
dnys  when  the  American  press  was  con- 
stantly calling  upon  Edi.son  and  other 
great  American  inventors  to  solve  this 
problem.  In  fact,  inventors  in  every 
part  of  two  hemispheres  were  turning 
out  devices  by  the  thousands.  A  regular 
department  of  the  Admiralty,  headed 
by  Admiral  Fi.sher,  had  charge  of  in- 
vestigating their  product;  in  a  few 
months  it  had  received  and  examined 
not  far  from  40,000  inventions,  none  of 
which    answered    the    purpose,    though 
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many  of  them  were  exceedingly  inge- 
nious. British  naval  officers  were  not 
hostile  to  such  projects;  they  declared, 
however,  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  de- 
pend upon  nuw  devices  for  defeating 
the  German  campaign.  The  time  element 
was  the  important  consideration;  unless 
the  U-boats  were  checked  in  two  or 
three  months,  the  Germans  would  have 
won  the  war;  should  Mr.  Edison  or  any 
other  great  genius  invent  an  anti-sub- 
marine device,  it  would  not  serve  their 
purposes,  because,  long  before  it  could 
be  perfected  and  installed,  the  ship- 
ping situation  would  have  forced  an 
Allied  surrender. 

I  discussed  the  situation  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  such  as  Mr.  Bal- 
four, Lord  Robert  Cecil,  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Carson.  Their  attitude  to  me  was 
very  different  from  the  attitude  which 
they  were  taking  publicly,  for  in  their 
speeches  these  men  naturally  would  say 
nothing  that  would  improve  the  enemy 
morale;  but  in  their  talks  with  me  they 
repeated  practically  everything  that 
Jellicoe  had  said.  It  was  the  seriousness 
of  this  situation,  of  course,  that  sent 
Mr.  Balfour  and  the  British  Commis- 
sion to  the  United  States.  What  a  dark 
moment  that  was  in  the  history  of  the 
Allied  cause!  Not  only  were  the  Ger- 
man submarines  sweeping  British  com- 
merce from  the  seas,  but  the  Germans 
were  also  defeating  the  British  and 
French  armies  in  France.  When  we  re- 
call that  the  high  peak  of  success  with 
the  U-boats  was  achieved  at  the  very 
moment  that  General  Nivelle's  offensive 
failed  on  the  Western  front,  we  can  get 
some  idea  of  the  real  tragedy  of  the 
Allied  situation  in  the  spring  of  1917. 

"Things  were  dark  when  I  took  that 
trip  to  America,"  Mr.  Balfour  said  to 
me  afterward.  "The  submarines  were 
constantly  on  my  mind.  I  could  think 
of  nothing  but  the  number  of  ships  they 
were  sinking.  At  that  time  it  certainly 
looked  as  though  we  were  going  to  lose 
the  war*." 

Of    all    the    influential    men    in    the 
British  Government  there  was  only  one 
who  took  an  optimistic  attitude.     This 
was  Mr.  Lloyd  George.    I  met  the  Prime 
Minister  frequently  at   dinners,   at  his 
own  country  place,  and  elsewhere;  and 
the    most    lasting    impression    which    I 
retain  of  this  wonderful  man  was  his 
irrepressible  gaiety  of  spirits.     I  think 
of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain 
as  a  great,  big,  exuberant  boy,  always 
laughing    and    joking,     constantly     in- 
dulging  in    repartee   and   by-play,    and 
even  in  this,  perhaps  the  darkest  crisis 
of  British  history,  showing  no  signs  of 
depression.     Ilis  face,  which  was  clear 
in  its  complexion  as  a  girl's,  never  be- 
trayed   the    slightest    anxiety,    and    his 
eyes   always   sparkling,   never  disclosed 
the  faintest  shadow.  It  is  a  picture  which 
I  shall  never  forget — that  of  this  man 
upon    whose    shoulders   the    destiny    of 
the   Empire   chiefly   rested,    apparently 
refusing  to  admit,  even  to  himself,  the 
danger?  that  were   seemingly  crushing 
it  to  extinction,  heroically  devoting  all 
his  energies  to  uplifting  the  spirits  of 
his  countrymen,  and  in  his  private  in- 
tercourse  with   his   associates,   even    in 
the  most  fateful  moments,  finding  time 
to  tell  funny  stories,  recall  entertaining 
anecdotes   of   his   own   political   career, 
poke  fun  at  the  mistakes  of  his  oppo- 
nents,  and  turn   the   general   conversa- 
tion  a  thousand   miles   away  from   the 
Western    front    and    the    German    sub- 
marines.    It  was  the  most  inspiring  in- 
stance of  self-control  that  I  have  ever 
known;  only  one  other  case  in  history 
can    be    compared    with    it,    for    Lloyd 
George's    attitude    at    this    period    con- 
stantly reminded  me  of  Lincoln  in  the 
darkest  hours  of  the  Civil  War,  when, 
on   news    of    such    calamities    as   Fred- 
ericksburg or  Chancellorsville,  he  would 
entertain  his  cabinet  by  reading  selec- 
tions from  Artemus  Ward,  interlarded 
with  humorous   sayings   and   anecdotes 
of   his   own.      Perhaps    Lloyd    George's 
cheerfulness    is    explained    by    another 
trait  which  he  similarly  had  in  common 
with  Lincoln;  there  is  a  Welsh  mystic- 
ism   in    his    nature    which,    I    am   told, 
sometimes  takes  the  form   of  religious 
exaltation.    Lloyd  George's  faith  in  God 
and  in  a  divine  ordering  of  history  is 
evidently  so  profound  that  the  idea  of 
German   victory   probably   never   seized 
his  mind  as  a  reality;  we  all  know  that 
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Lincoln's  absolute  confidence  in  the 
triumph  of  the  North  rested  upon  a 
similar  basis.  Certainly  only  some  such 
deep-set  conviction  as  this  could  ex- 
plain Lloyd  George's  serenity  and  op- 
timism in  the  face  of  the  most  frightful 
calamities.  I  attended  a  small  dinner 
at  which  the  Premier  was  present  four 
days  after  the  Germans  made  their 
terrible  attack  in  March,  1918.  Even 
on  this  occasion  he  showed  no  evidence 
of  strain;  as  usual  his  animated  spirits 
held  the  upper  hand;  he  was  talking 
incessantly,  but  he  never  even  mention- 
ed the  subject  that  was  absorbing  the 
thoughts  of  the  rest  of  the  world  at  that 
moment. 

Like  this  I  always  saw  the  head  of 
the  British  Government;  never  did  I 
meet  him  when  he  was  fagged  or  dis- 
couraged, or  when  he  saw  anything  but 
a  favorable  end  to  the  war. 

On  several  occasions  I  attempted  to 
impress  Lloyd  George  with  the  gravity 
of  the  situation ;  he  always  refused  to 
see  it  that  way. 

"Oh  yes,  things  are  bad,"  he  would 
say  with  a  smile  and  a  sweep  of  his 
hand.  "But  we  shall  get  the  best  of  the 
submarines — never  fear!" 

But  the  cheerfulness  of  the  Prime 
Minister  was  exceptional;  all  his  asso- 
ciates hardly  concealed  their  apprehen- 
sion. On  the  ether  hand,  a  wave  of  en- 
thusiasm was  sweeping  over  Germany. 
Americans  still  have  an  idea  that  the 
German  Government  adopted  the  sub- 
marine campaign  as  the  last  despair- 
ing gambler's  choice,  only  half  believing 
in  its  success  themselves.  There  is  an 
impression  here  that  the  Germans  never 
would  have  staked  their  Empire  on  this 
desperate  final  throw  had  they  foreseen 
that  the  United  States  would  have 
mobilized  all  its  men  and  resources 
against  them.  This  conviction  is  entirely 
wrong.  The  Germans  did  not  think 
they  were  taking  any  chances  at  all; 
the  ultimate  result  seemed  to  them  a 
cjrtainty.  They  calculated  the  avail- 
able shipping  of  the  Allies  and  the  neu- 
tral nations;  they  knew  just  how  much 
their  submarines  could  sink  each  month; 
and  from  these  statistics  they  mathe- 
matically deducted  the  time  when  the 
war  would  end.  They  did  not  like  add- 
ing the  United  States  to  their  enemies, 
but  this  was  because  they  were  think- 
ing of  conditions  after  the  war;  for  they 
would  have  liked  to  have  had  American 
friendship  in  the  period  of  readjust- 
ment. But  they  did  not  fear  that  we 
could  do  them  much  injury  in  the  course 
of  the  war  itself.  This  again  was  not 
because  they  really  despised  our  fight- 
ing power;  they  knew  that  we  would 
prove  a  formidable  enemy  on  the  battle- 
field; but  the  obvious  fact,  to  their  eyes, 
was  that  our  armies  could  never  get  to 
the  front  in  time.  The  submarine  cam- 
paign, they  said,  would  finish  the  thing 
in  three  or  four  months;  certainly  in 
that  period  the  Unprepared  United 
States  could  never  summon  any  military 
power  that  could  affect  the  result.  Thus 
from  a  purely  military  standpoint  the 
entrance  of  100,000,000  Americans  af- 
fected them  about  as  much  as  would  a 
declaration  of  war  from  the  planet 
Mars. 

We  confirmed  this  point  of  view  from 
the  commanders  of  the  occasionally 
captured  submarines.  These  men  would 
be  brought  to  London  and  questioned; 
they  showed  the  utmost  confidence  in 
the  result. 

"Yes,  you've  got  us,"  they  would  say, 
"but  what  difference  does  that  make? 
There  are  picnty  more  submarines  com- 
ing out.  You  will  get  a  few,  but  we  can 
build  a  dozen  for  every  one  that  you  can 
capture  or  sink.  Anyway,  the  war  will 
all  be  over  in  two  or  three  months  and 
we  shall  be  sent  back  home." 

All  these  captives  laughed  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  German  defeat;  their  atti- 
tude was  not  that  of  prisoners,  but  of 
conquerors. 

Admiral  Sims  then  proceeded  to 
show  that  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  short- 
age of  destroyers.  The  British  navy 
had  only  200  ships  of  this  class  and  at 
k-ast  half  of  these  had  to  be  kept  with 
the  fleet  for  emergencies.  The  bulk  of 
the  remainder  had  to  be  kept  in  the 
channel  for  the  convoying  of  troops  and 
supplies  to  France.  Not  more  than 
fifteen  at  any  one  time  were  on  guard 
around  the  coast  of  Ireland  where  tho 
iiiwli.r«.a  boats  lurked! 
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Why  Corns  Hurt 
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nerves. 
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But  that  is  temporary.  One 
should  not  continue  a  pad.  The 
corn  should  be  quickly  ended. 

The  bit  of  B&B  wax  in  the 
centre  of  the  ring  does  that 
(marked  B  in  illustration  below). 
In  two  days,  usually,  the  whole 
com  disappears.  Only  rare 
corns  need  a  second  application. 

That's  the   great  reason   for 


Blue-jay.  It  stops  the  pain,  then 
ends  the  corn.  And  it  wraps  the 
corn  so  that  the  action  is  undis- 
turbed. 

Then  the  action  of  the  B&B 
wax  is  centred  on  the  corn.  Held 
there  by  the  nibber  coated  ad- 
hesive tape  (C)  which  wraps 
comfortably  around  the  toe. 
Healthy  tissue  is  not  affected. 

Those  are  the  reasons  why 
millions  of  people  have  adopted 
the  Blue-jay  method.  It  is  scien- 
tific, quick,  comfortable  and 
certain. 

Keeping  corns  is  folly  when 
this  easy  way  can  end  them. 
Treating  them  in  cruder  ways  is 
inexcusable. 

For  your  own  sake,  convince 
yourself  by  applying  Blue-jay  to 
one  corn. 
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Twice  Actual  Size 


Q  Blue  =  jay 


Stops  Pain  Instantly 
Ends  Corns  Completely 


The  Scientific  Corn  Ender 
25c. — At  Druggists 


BAUER  &  BLACK,  Limited 

Makert  of  Sterile  Surgical  DregtingM  and  Allied  Product* 
CHICAGO,    TORONTO,    NEW  YORK 
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Don't  Hire  a  Servant— Buy  One 

Saving  time  by  short-cuts  in  housework  becomes  a 
thrifty  habit,  like  adding  to  one's  savings  account.  The 
old  way  of  cleaning  kept  one  continually  at  it.  With  the 
Premier  a  little  work  every  day  accomplishes  more  and 
wearies  less  than  a  lot  of  hard  work  done  the  old  way. 

The  Premier  Cleaner  is  light  in  weight,  thorough  in 
operation  and  works  rapidly.  The  rollers  prevent  scratching 
bare  floors  or  scraping  carpets.  The  nozzle  can  be  regulated 
to  rugs  of  different  depths.  The  circulation  of  air  lifts  the 
carpet  and  raises  the  nap  without  spreading  dust. 

Four  Heat  Electric  Grill,  $14.50. 


What  could  Iji:  more  convenient  than 
an  electric  table  i;rill  that  has  four  degrees 
of  heat,  that  will  broil,  fry,  stew  or  toast, 
or  cook  an  entire  meal  for  three  persons 
right  at  the  dining-table? 


\ 


"Sovereign"  Electric  Iron,  $4.50. 

No  one  ever  thinks  these  days  of  usin^ 
a  Sadiron.  The  "  Sovereign  '*  Electric 
Iron  has  many  distinctive  features  whicli 
appeal  to  the  housewife:  Tapering  Nose, 
Cool  Handle,  Heavily  Nickled  Parts. 
Improved  Cord  Protection. 


Electric  Toaster.  $8.10. 
Perhaps  no  electrical  device  has 
proven  more  popular  than  the  electric 
toaster.  For  early  breakfast  or  any 
meal  in  the  day,  golden-brown  slices 
of  crisp  delicious  toast  can  be  made 
in  a  fraction  of  the  time  required  by 
any  other  method. 


Premier  Vacuum  Cleaner,  $49. 

Ask  your  Dealer  to  show  you  C.G.E,  Electric  Labor  Saving  Devices. 

CANADIAN    GENERAL    ELECTRIC    CO.,   limited 

Head  Office,        -        TORONTO 

Branch    Offices:       MONTREAL,       QUEBEC,       HALIFAX,       SYDNEY,       ST.  JOHN,       OTTAWA, 

HAMILTON,       LONDON,       WINDSOR,        COBALT,         SOUTH     PORCUPINE,        WINNIPEG, 

CALGARY,      EDMONTON,      NELSON,      VANCOUVER    and    VICTORIA 


TIMELY   INFORMATION 

You  may  keep  posted  on  any  subject  by  a  regular  service  of 

PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

We  can  place  on  your  desk  each  day  all  the  important  news  of  changes 
or  developments  that  affect  your  line  of  business.     Write — 


CANADIAN  PRESS   CLIPPING  SERVICE 

143-153   University  Ave.  ... 


Toronto 


Canada  Is  Ordained 
to  Lead 

Messages  From  Life  Beyond  Indi- 
cate This 


A  SERIES  of  articles  on  spiritualism 
and  the  life  beyond  the  grave  have 
been  appearing  in  the  Cosmopolitan 
from  the  pen  of  Basil  King,  the  famous 
Canadian  author.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  any  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
communicating  with  those  who  have 
"passed  over"  in  order  to  find  a  deep 
interest  in  Mr.  King's  articles.  He  ap- 
plies what  he  believes  to  have  been  mes- 
sages received  from  beyond  to  the  prob- 
lems of  this  world  and  extracts  many 
beautiful   thoughts   therefrom. 

For  instance,  he  has  attempted  to  get 
information  as  to  how  our  institutions 
are  regarded  by  those  who  have  gone 
to  spirit  land. 

Are  there  any  distinctions  made  "over 
there"  as  to  denominations?  Do  we  re- 
tain our  identities  and  our  own  parti- 
cular interests?  Some  of  the  answers 
he  receives  from  his  particular  medium 
—who  goes  by  the  name  of  Henry 
Talbot — are  most  interesting.  There  is, 
particularly,  his  question,  as  to  how  the 
various  nationalities  are  regarded.  In 
this  connection,  he  writes: 

Nationality  forming  so  large  a  part  of 
th^  interest  of  this  phase  of  life,  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  my  chief  correspondent  for 
a  word  as  to  the  peoples  with  which  the 
readers  of  this  magazine  have  probably 
most  to  do.  With  regard  to  American 
people,  he  said  he  would  rather  ask  the 
statesman  whom  I  have  quoted  on  the 
subject  of  Russia  earlier  in  this  paper. 

"Torch-flashing  is  the  mission  of  the 
American  people,"  this  statesman  wrote 
when  he  came.  "We  have  climbed  higher 
on  the  mountain  of  civilization  than 
have  other  peoples,  and  must  plant  our 
banner  and  flash  our  torch  from  each 
peak  as  we  ascend.  The  foreign  element 
in  the  nation  is  a  golden  thread  in  the 
woof  of  our  weaving.  We  must  live  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  past  and  outdis- 
tance its  merit  by  our  progress  toward 
the  standard  of  the  future.  We  are 
the  leaders  of  the  clear-siglited  virtue." 

As  to  these  claims  to  civilization  and 
virtue,  Henry  Talbot  explains  that  they 
are  not  assertions  of  attainment  but 
only  of  a  comprehension  of  principles 
that  will  lead  to  this  attainment — "the 
truest  grasp  of  God's  idea,  and  the 
clearest  sense  of  harmony."  The  words 
imply,  therefore,  no  national  boast,  but 
only  a  recognition  of  that  quickness  to 
perceive  the  light  and  run  up  to  a  pin- 
nacle and  flash  it,  which,  I  think,  any- 
one would  concede  as  part  of  the  na- 
tional  American   equipment. 

Of  the  British,  Henry  Talbot  i&ys: 

"The  British  are  the  producers  of  civ- 
ilization. They  are  the  pioneers  who 
bring  enlightenment  to  dark  places.  They 
develop  the  backward,  while  we  develop 
the  advanced.  They  are  the  nurse,  and 
we  are  the  governess  of  mankind.  We 
are  all  one  people  even  in  your  sphere, 
and  as  such  must  cooperate   lovingly." 

The  following  is  what  he  says  of 
Canada: 

"The  Canadians  have  a  mission  for 
which  they  have  been  specially  selected. 
They  are  to  represent  the  Anglo-Saxon 
God-idea.  Their  task  will  be  one  of 
production.  It  is  not  yet  clear  to  me 
just  how,  but  they  will  represent  God. 
They  understand  the  mission  of  sex 
better  than  any  people,  and  this  will  be 
the  kernel  of  their  greatness.  They  are 
greatly  honored  here,  and  much  loved." 

Asking  what  he  meant  by  the  under- 
standing of  the  mission  of  sex  better 
than  any  people,  I  get  the  following: 

"The  men  are  more  intelligent  toward 
the  women,  and  have  more  intuitive  ten- 
derness. The  women  are  more  manly  at 
heart.  They  clash  more  radiantly  than 
other  nations,  and  produce  a  harder  and 
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clearer-visioned  race.  They  are  untram- 
meled." 

Of  Mexico,  he  gives  me  this: 

"Mexico  is  of  the  second  generation  of 
nations.  Her  fecundity  accumulates,  but 
her  riches  are  still  stored  away.  When 
man  can  show  his  worthiness  to  use  the 
heritage  of  God,  then  Mexico  -will  be 
ready  to  offer  her  service  and  receive 
her  reward.  Mexico  and  Russia  are 
blind  children  wailing  in  the  streets — 
rich  children,  but  blind.  If  your  pity 
be  not  moved  by  their  plight,  you  cannot 
profit  by  the  wealth  they  own." 

On  my  requesting  a  word  that  would 
serve  as  a  guide  to  my  own  mental  stand 
toward  the  Germans,  he  wrote: 

"You  cannot  do  better  than  to  emulate 
the  attitude  which  we  take  here — one  of 


loving  sympathy  for  their  deformity  of 
soul.  If  you  could  understand  the  tragedy 
cf  their  condition,  you  could  not  harbor 
hatred.  When  they  are  blatant  with  bru- 
tality, treat  them  like  patients  suffering 
from  delirium  who  must  subject  them- 
selves to  discipline.  No  one  in  your 
sphere  has  any  conception  of  the  nature 
of  punishment." 

The  object  of  making  these  quota- 
tions is  merely  to  show  purpose.  With 
tlie  conception  of  a  New  Earth  goes  a 
truer  vision  than  we  have  ever  had  be- 
fore of  the  mission  of  men,  religions, 
nations.  Each  has  an  end  to  serve.  It 
is  true  of  every  race,  religion,  and  in- 
dividual that,  in  the  eternal  scheme, 
there  is  a  place  into  which  that  one 
alone  can  fit. 


Will  Whites  Die  Out  in  America  ? 


'  'aims    Climate    is    Too    Hot  _For 
Blonde  Races 

\X7ILL  the  United  States  and  part  of 
Canada  be  populated  ultimately 
by  races  of  dark-skinned  people?  Such 
is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  an 
article  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Austin  O'Malley.  He  points  out  that 
nature  has  designed  men  so  that  they  fit 
their  environment.  The  human  being 
who  lives  in  the  tropic  regions  must 
have  a  brown  skin  to  resist  the  heat 
rays.  White  men  may  live  in  those  re- 
gions but  they  will  always  be  visitors. 
A  white  race  could  not  grow  up  in 
Africa.  He  proceeds  to  divide  the  globe 
into  "color  belts"  and  assigns  the  terri- 
tory of  the  blonde  races  to  land  above 
the  fiftieth  parallel.  Quite  a  slice  of 
Canada  is  south  of  the  fiftieth.  Will 
all  the  United  States  and  part  of  Can- 
ada, therefore,  ultimately  to  depleted  of 
blonde  inhabitants  and  fill  up  with  men 
of  a  swarthier  skin? 

Dr.  O'Malley  writes,  in  part: 
Anthropology  and  tradition  show  us 
the  earliest  man  was  white,  and  that  he 
lived  at  about  the  latitude  of  the  Eu- 
phrates Basin.  The  colored  and  blonde 
races  were  such  by  development.  As 
the  white  man  migrated  southward  he 
slowly  acquired  protective  skin  pigment 
and  became  brown.  Farther  south,  in 
the  tropics,  he  grew  black  to  defend 
himself  from  the  ultra-violet  rays  of 
the  sun  and  to  radiate  heat  more  readi- 
ly. As  he  migrated  northward  he  lost 
the  protective  pigment  which  was  worth- 
less to  him,  and  became  whiter,  so  that 
he  could  retain  animal  heat  better. 

Physicists  that  work  with  extra- 
spectral  rays.  Roentgen  rays,  Becquer- 
el  rays,  rays  from  radium,  and  the  like 
omissions  must  protect  themselves  by 
rubber,  lead,  glass,  sheet  lead,  and 
similar  means.  The  ultra-violet  radia- 
tion changes  tlie  protaplasm  of  cells  so 
as  to  let  in  salts  which  disintegrate 
and  kill  the  cells.  There  were  more  than 
twenty  ph>-^if:ians  killed  in  the  United 
States  alone  by  the  action  of  the  x-ray 
before  methods  for  protection  were  de- 
vised. Similar  rays  exist  in  the  sun- 
light.    Finstn,  in  Denmark,  found  that 


skin  pigment  can  protect  animal  tissues 
from  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun. 
Therefore,  the  stronger  and  more  direct 
the  sunlight  upon  the  earth  and  the  less 
relative  cloudiness  of  the  sky  the  more 
darkly  pigmented  the  people  that  live 
under  it.  The  Eskimos,  an  apparent 
exception,  are  dark,  as  a  protection 
against  the  sun-glare  on  the  arctic  snow 
during  their  day  of  six  months. 

Skin  pigment  has  a  relation  also  to  so- 
matic heat.  Thfc  blacker  an  object  is  the 
quicker  it  radiates  the  heat  it  receives; 
the  whiter  it  is  the  slower  it  radiates 
received  or  stored  heat.  Arctic  animals 
have  white  hair  or  fur  for  this  reason, 
and  northern  men  are  white;  the  farther 
north  you  go  the  whiter  men  are.  Trop- 
ical animals  have  dark  pelts  and  are 
nocturnal  in  habit;  tropical  men  are 
black.  A  Sioux  Indian  in  Dakota  is 
white,  an  Apache  Indian  in  Arizona  is 
black. 

Men  are  differentiated  into  races  and 
thrive,  develop,  and  reach  physical  per- 
fection within  well-defined  climatic 
areas.  As  fauna  and  flora  exist  and 
persist  as  distinct  species  within  certain 
zones  bounded  by  isotherms,  men  so  ex- 
ist and  persist  as  distinct  races.  Nature 
preserves  the  race  that  is  best  fitted  to 
a  given  environment  and  kills  off  the 
unfit.  The  natural  geographical  posi- 
tion for  the  black  man  is,  roughly,  from 
the  equator  to  the  thirtieth  parallel  of 
north  or  south  latitude.  From  the  thir- 
tieth to  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  is  the 
zone  of  the  brown  man,  like,  say,  the 
Malay.  From  the  thirty-fifth  to  the 
forty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude  is  the 
zone  of  the  brunette  Mediteranean  type 
iif  white  man.  The  zone  of  the  European 
blonde  is  above  the  fiftieth  parallel. 

To  indicate  just  what  this  would  mean 
to  Americans  of  the  north-European 
types.  Dr.  O'Malley  points  out  that  the 
fiftieth  paraHel  in  America  passes 
through  British  Columbia  480  miles 
north  of  the  uppermost  boundary  of  the 
United  States.  The  forty-fifth  parallel 
passes  near  Halifax,  Bangor  in  Maine, 
,  Ogdensburg  in  New  York,  Ottawa  in 
Canada,  St.  Paul,  the  lower  border  of 
Montana,  and  the  uppermost  third  of 
Oregon.  In  Europe  it  runs  near  Bor- 
deaux, Turin,  through  Bosnia,  Rou- 
mania,  and  the  Crimea.  "Madrid, 
Niplc's,  and  Constantinople,"  says  Dr. 
O'Malley,  "  are  north  of  Philadelphia; 
New  York  is  as  far  south  as  Naples; 
Boston  and  Chicago  as  Rome;  St.  Louis 
as  Athens,  and  Washington  city  is  at 
the  level  of  French  Africa. 


Wilson  May  Run  Again 


'  'lu   Have  Nomination  For  Pregi- 
dency  if  He  Wants  It 

I  T  seems  to  be  an  accepted  point  now 
*■  that  President  Wilson  can  have  the 
nomination  for  a  third  term  if  he  wants 
it.  In  1920  the  parties  will  place  their 
men  in  the  field  and  Wilson  has  the 
Democrats  so  completely  under  his 
thumb  that  he  can  either  take  the 
nomination  himself  or  name  his  succes- 
■  r.     Such,   at  least,    i.s    the    view    of 


Samuel  G.  Blythe,  writing  in  The  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post.  What's  more,  Mr. 
Blythe  seems  to  incline  to  the  belief  that 
Wilson  will  stand.  He  writes,  in  part; 
Of  course  the  most  important  candi- 
date of  the  lot,  who  may  not  be  a  candi- 
date at  all,  is  President  Wilson,  and 
there  is  no  vitality  to  any  other  Demo- 
cratic endeavor  until  his  decision  is 
known.  Hence  the  attitude  of  the  Presi- 
dent comes  first  for  consideration.  I 
am  in  receipt  of  a  large  amount  of  in- 
side information  as  to  the  mind  of  the 
President  on  this  matter,  but  the  weak- 


"Vl^ 


Certainly 

-—/bod 
has  a  lot  to 
do  with  pep 
and  smiles^ 
and  sturdy 
health. 

And  one  of 
the  greatest 
of  foods  is 


Grape=Nuts 

—the  combined  goodness 
of  wheat  and  barley: 
Wonderfully  delicious  and 
nourishing. 

"  There  s  a  Reason^ 


nnHAT  means  no  more 
■»•  slamming  or  banging,  no 
more  nerve  racking  jars,  fit 
means  the  satisfaction,  com- 
fort and  assurance  of  health 
protection  that  come  with 
the  cjuiet  positive  closing  of 
the  doors  whenever  opened. 

Go  to  your  hardware  dealer. 
Ask  him  for  the  Yale  Door 
Closer.  He  has  the  proper 
sizes  that  you  can  apply, 
yourself,  with  only;a  screw 
driver. 

The  YaU  Door_  Closer  hears  the 
same  trade-mark  YALE  that 
appears  on  Yale  Builders'  Loc^s 
and  Hardware,  Padlock.!,  and 
Nislil  Latches. 

Canadian  Yale  &  Towne 
Limited 

St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
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Everyone 

knows  the 

ri^ht  kind 

OT  a  floor 

to  dance  on, 


Insisi  on 

B£AV£It  BRAMD 
Hardwood.  Flooniui 


L 


Easily  cared  for,  handsome  and 

durable  Beaver  Brand  floors  increase 

the  value  of  your  home  and  reduce  the 

work  to  a  minimum.      Made  from  thor- 

ughly  seasoned  kiln-dried  lumber  they  will 

ycu  a  lifetime  of  satisfaction. 

THE  SEAMAN-KENT   CO.,   LIMITED 

Wallace  Avenue,  Toronto  Montreal  Branch:  2880  Hutchinson  St.,  Montreal 


A  Real  Live  SaleHman  wanted  in  every  community  to  look  after  our  new  and  renewal  sul>- 
scriptions.  We  have  an  excellent  proposition  for  the  right  person.  Drop  a  card  to  agrency 
division. 

THE  MACLEAN   PUBLISHING  CO.,  LIMITED. 
143-153   University   Avenue  -  _  _  .  Toronto. 


ness  of  all  that  in.side  information  is 
that  none  of  it  conies  from  the  inside 
of  the  President  himself.  The  Presi- 
dent may  have  the  most  definite  and  de- 
tailed decision  as  to  what  his  course  will 
be  in  1920,  but  I  have  not  met  any  per- 
son who  knows  what  that  decision  is, 
and  I  doubt  if  anybody  else  has.  In- 
deed, the  probabilities  are  that  the 
President  is  as  much  in  the  dark  about 
the  matter  as  his  intimates  and  his 
party  fellows.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  what  he  will  do  in  the  matter  of 
seeking  a  renomination  in  1920  depends 
on  what  happens  between  now  and  con- 
vention time  far  more  than  on  what  has 
happened  since  the  latest  convention. 
Tiiat  is,  the  President's  future,  as  to  a 
renomination,  depends  on  the  future, 
and  not  upon  the  past. 

There  is  no  question  that  he  can  have 
the  nomination  if  he  wants  it.  His  posi- 
tion is  far  different  from  that  of  his 
political  adversaries.  He  is  ninety- 
eight  per  cent,  of  his  party,  while  their 
party  is  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the 
men  who  are  seeking  the  Republican 
nomination.  On  the  face  of  things  the 
President's  future  as  a  candidate  and 
as  a  possi'ole  President  to  succeed  him- 
self is  in  large  part  comprised  within 
the  success  or  failure  of  his  League  of 
Nations  and  his  peace  determinations 
and  treaty  necessities  as  he  developed 
them  in  Paris.     If  he  wins,  either  com- 


Where  Blizzards  Fail 

Winter's  cold  has  no  chance  to  creep  in  where  the  King  Hot  Water  Boiler  is  installed* 
Many  years  of  testing  the  new  and  scientific  principles  underlying  the  arrangement  of 

the  water  ways  and  heat  chambers  have  proved  that  the 
King  Hot  Water  Boiler  is  a  most  economical  heater.  It  is 
decidedly  economical  as  a  fuel  saver  as  it  takes  less  coal 
to  drive  the  heat  into  the  water  than  in  ordinary  boilers. 


COST  OF  INSTALLATION 

While  it  is  reoogniized  thait  tih«  cost  of 
materials  and  labor  =  high  thiie  i^  ao 
prospect  of  any  re<:l'!f;.'f.n.  Do  not  wait 
If  yoiir  hoiuie  needs  a  new  heating  eystem, 
it  is  more  eoomtHnical.  from  every  point  of 
view,  to  put  your  6>*9tem  in  at  once.  Get 
your  steamfitter  or  heating  engineer  to  (five 
you  flffiires  at  onoe  us  to  the  cost  of  pubtin« 
in  a  Kins  Hot  Wat^r  Boiler  and  Imperial 
Radiators.  If  you  want  a  lifetime  of  »afcis- 
faction,  insist  on  having  the  King  Boiler. 
Hot  Water  Heating  is  the  only  eatasfaotory 
method,  and  yon  will  never  be  comfortable 
lui-til  jxjinr  house  has  be^-n  equipped  with  it. 
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Imperial Radjators 

The  Imperial  Radiators  are  built  on  new  and  successful  principles. 
They  have  been  tested  by  years  of  practical  use  and  it  is  proved 
that  they  will  heat  a  room  in  a  fractionof  the  usual  time  required 
for  the  ordinary,  old-fashioned  radiator. 

If  your  local  heating  engineer  does  not  handle  King  Boilers, 
write   us;    we   will   advise   you   where   you   can  be   supplied. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET-"COMFORTABLE  HOMES" 

jSteel  AND  IJADiAiTON.  Limited 

Manufacturers  of  Hut  Wnter  ont^  Steam  boilers  dno'RddidturSi  Icncstra  Steel  6iish  ^^ui'^ncre^^Jeinfot^fS 
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pletely  or  passably,  he  need  not  run 
again  unless  he  wants  four  years  more 
of  power  for  the  working  out  of  his 
plans;  but  if  he  loses  he  seems  in  duty 
bound,  both  as  a  matter  of  personal 
exemplification  and  as  a  matter  of  party 
expediency,  to  run  again.  What  he  will 
require  in  case  of  failure  is  a  modicum 
of  his  own  brand  of  self-deterininatio;i 

Pending  this  we  observe  a  consider- 
able number  of  Democrats  who  are  fore- 
handed enough  to  set  themselves  forth 
as  contestants  for  the  nomination,  al- 
ways with  the  understanding  that  they 
are'  not  in  earnest  in  case  the  President 
comes  out  as  a  candidate.  They  are 
contingent  candidates — contingent  on 
the  plans  of  the  President.  They 
seek  to  assure  themselves  that  the  Pres- 
ident will  not  violate  the  precedent  that 
no  man  shall  aspire  to  be  President 
three  times  running;  but  all  the  time, 
deep  in  their  hearts,  is  the  undeniable 
knowledge  that  precedents  do  not  mean 
a  tenth  so  much  to  the  President  as 
postulates,  and  that  he'll  run  if  he  feels 
like  it,  and  there  is  no  precedent  or  un- 
written law  or  tradition  or  political 
fetish  that  will   stop  him. 

So  far  as  the  Democratic  nomination 
in  1920  is  concerned  it  would  appear 
that  President  Wilson  is  himself  per- 
sonally and  without  outside  delegation 
considered  the  Democratic  Party  in 
national  convention  assembled.  If  he 
wants  the  nomination  he  will  get  it.  If 
he  does  not  want  it  someone  else  will  get 
it.  Probably  that  someone  else  will  be 
of  his  selection — probably  but  not  posi- 
tively. Though  there  is  no  dispute,  and 
Will  be  none,  over  the  power  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  get  what  he  wants  for  himself 
there  may  be  opposition  to  his  getting 
what  he  wants  for  another. 

That  is  the  way  the  other  Democrats 
talk  at  present.  They  are  inclined  to 
be  independent  of  such  domination — 
now.  Probably  they  will  shrivel  if  the 
President  says  to  them  to  name  such- 
and-such  a  man,  but  they  protest  vigor- 
ously at  the  moment  that  if  he  does  not 
take  the  nomination  himself  he  must 
keep  hands  off  and  let  the  others  fight 
it  out  to  a  finish.  They  are  whistling 
against  the  wind.  Every  last  one  of 
them  will  jump  through  the  hoop  at  the 
Presidential  demand.  The  fact  of  it  is 
that  the  President  will  nominate  him- 
self or  somebody  else,  unless  he 
magnanimously  decides  to  let  the  con- 
vention do  the  nominating,  and  that  will 
be  very  difficult  for  him  to  do,  because 
even  if  he  does  decide  to  allow  free  and 
untrammeled  action  by  the  delegates 
and  the  politicians  there  are  certain 
others  not  disassociated  entirely  from 
his  personal  following  who  will  under- 
take in  his  name  to  do  a  little  trammel- 
ing themselves. 

The  Democratic  leaders  hope  that  he 
will  not  run,  but  fear  that  he  will.  They 
are  convinced  he  will,  in  fact;  not  by 
what  they  know  but  by  what  they  rea- 
son. It  is  an  interesting  exemplification 
of  the  mental  sustenance  to  be  derived 
from  optimism  to  hear  one  of  the  avow- 
ed candidates  talk— any  one. 


Veteran  Sportsmen 
in  England 

Prominent     Men     Reinain     Keen 
Athletes  Until  Old  Age 


'■pHE  fondness  of  the  Englishman  for 
-*■  sport  has  always  been  rather 
puzzling  to  people  of  less  athletic 
tendencies.  That  this  fondness  re- 
mains with  the  Anglo-Saxon  through 
all  stages  of  his  normally  long  life  is  a 
further  fact  that  must  be  considered. 
Chalmers  Roberts,  writing  in  Country 
Life,  refers  to  this  fact  and  compares 
it  with  conditions  as  he  finds  them  in 
America.     He  says: 

It  is  now  some  years  since  the  long- 
evity of  British  sportsmen  first  dawned 
upon  me. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  in  Cairo 
toward  the  end  of  the  last  century  that 
I  was  astonished  to  see  that  great  pro- 
consul. Lord  Cromer,  in  spite  of  an 
indubitable    weight   of    flesh    added    to 
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weight  of  years,  play  tennis  every 
afternoon  with  the  secretaries  of  the 
British  Agency.  "The  Lord,"  as  he 
was  called  all  over  Egypt,  used  often 
to  play  in  tournaments  at  the  Ghezireh 
Sporting  Club,  and  was  reckoned  a  use- 
ful partner  in  doubles. 

Gradually  one  came  to  realize,  pursu- 
ing this  same  game  of  comparisons, 
that  the  Englishman  of  sixty  is  far 
more  fit  physically  than  the  American 
of  the  same  age.  Of  course,  this  is 
speaking  generally;  there  are  many 
exceptions  to  be  found  on  either  side 
of  the  water. 

We  Americans  go  in  for  strenuous 
'ixercise  when  young,  perhaps  too 
strenuous,  and  very  strenuous  work 
after  that — a  hard  life  and  a  compara- 
tively short  one.  Englishmen  have 
time  to  live  through  several  careers 
from  the  time  they  leave  the  'varsity 
until  they  drop  out  of  public  life  at 
about  eighty. 

The  question  is  how  much  of  this  is 
due  to  inherent  stamina,  to  climatic 
and  other  conditions,  and  how  much  to 
the  difference  in  early  training  enjoyed 
by  Englishmen  and  Americans  in 
similar  walks  of  life.  In  other  words, 
could  we,  by  adopting  a  different  mode 
of  living,  produce  a  similar  race  of 
hardy  and  vigorous  old  gentlemen? 

It  may  be  that  our  climate  itself  im- 
pels us  nervously  to  excess,  both  in 
work  and  in  play.  The  British  climate 
undoubtedly  encourages  lethargy;  and 
it  may  have  as  much  to  do  as  different 
manners  and  customs  have  in  inducing 
the  British  people  to  live  a  little  slower, 
and  perhaps  a  little  broader  and  a  little 
longer,  than  we  do  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  wide  field  for  exploration  in 
the  effect  of  climate  on  character. 

A  slight  experience  of  life  in  the 
United  Kingdom  makes  one  familiar 
with  eminent  Britons  who  carry  their 
years  lightly,  even  jauntily,  and  per- 
form astonishing  feats  in  some  particu- 
lar branch  of  sport.  One  of  the  most 
familiar  and  admirable  examples  is 
that  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  who,  be- 
sides being  one  of  the  ablest  of  living 
statesmen,  the  best  type  of  country 
gentleman,  an  ornament  and  a  fre- 
quenter of  London  society,  still  ranks 
among  the  best  amateur  lawn  tennis 
players. 

It  is  indeed  a  treat  to  see  him  play, 
either  with  a  famous  champion  like  the 
late  A.  J.  Wilding,  or  with  a  well- 
known  amateur  like  Felix  Doubleday. 
One  often  sees  Mr.  Balfour  play 
throughout  a  long  summer  afternoon, 
and  appear  as  fresh  and  sparkling  as 
ever  at  the  dinner  table,  and  ready  to 
take  his  share  in  whatever  entertain- 
ment is  arranged  for  the  evening.  It 
is  difficult  to  realize  all  this  when  we 
remember  that  he  was  born  in  1848. 
All  through  the  war,  when  the  heavy 
diities  pressing  upon  him,  both  at  the 
Admiralty  and  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
would  have  been  enough  to  break  down 
any  ordinary  man,  Mr.  Balfour  was 
constantly  seen  in  society,  and  seldom 
spent  a  week-end  without  engaging  in 
golf  or  tennis.  It  may  be  that  success 
in  one  field  is  the  secret  of  success  in 
the  other;  that  without  his  exercise,  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  bear  up  so 
bravely  under  the  strain  of  official 
'Aork. 

In  point  of  versatility  and  fame  in 
all  branches  of  sport,  perhaps  the  chief 
acclaim  would  go  to  Sir  Claude  Cham- 
pion de  Crespigny,  w.ho,  probably  best 
known  for  his  association  with  boxing 
and  for  his  position  at  the  National 
Sporting  Club  in  London,  is  still  an  all- 
'round  sportsman,  still  rides  in  steepe- 
chases,  swims,  dives,  and  flies.  Sir 
Claude  has  written  his  various  experi- 
ences in  a  volume  entitled  "Forty 
\ears  of  a  Sportsman's  life."  He  is 
still  in  the  best  of  health,  and  has  sur- 
vived several  severe  operations,  both 
for  compound  fractures  and  for 
mastoiditis. 

Sir  Claude  still  backs  himself  to  walk 
twenty  miles  a  day  for  a  week;  or  offers 
always  to  walk  from  London  to 
Brighton  in  twt)  days.  As  it  is,  he  is 
often  out  all  day  shooting,  and  usually 
takes  a  two-  or  three-mile  walk  daily; 
but  he  spends  most  of  his  time  with  the 
nx,  mattock,  :iaw,  or  bill  hook,  working 
on  his  esUte  at  Champion  Lodge  in 
Rssex.     He  is  a  constant  attendant  at 


lace  meetings;  and  is  not  only  a  judge 
but  a  participant  in  most  swimming 
and  cycling  contests.  He  is  a  non- 
smoker,  and  eats  and  drinks  lightly, 
but  invariably  has  a  pint  of  port  after 
dinner.  He  does  a  slight  amount  of 
exercise  at  light  dumb-bells  and  punch- 
ing the  ball.  Sir  Claude  is  the  father 
of  four  sporting  sons,  who  are  all  well 
known  in  various  branches  of  British 
athletics. 

The  well-known  actor.  Sir  Frank 
Benson,  who  was  born  in  1858,  has  also 
a  distinguished  reputation  as  an 
iuhlete.  He  played  football  for  New 
College,  Oxford;  and  on  one  occasion 
ran  eight  miles  in  forty-six  minutes  in 
his  ordinary  clothes — a  performance 
that  has  never  been  beaten.  Although 
he  has  in  recent  years  been  constantly 
occupied  with  the  Benson  Shakespear- 
ean Repertory  Company  (which  is  one 
of  the  most  famous  organizations  in 
England),  he  is  still  a  keen  athlete,  and 
plays  hockey  and  golf  constantly. 
Water  polo,  cricket,  wrestling,  boxing, 
fencing,  and  riding  are  sports  which  he 
followed  for  many  years. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  British 
sportsmen  was  the  late  Earl  of  Har- 
rington, who  was  born  in  1844  and  died 
in  1917.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
polo  in  England,  and  one  of  the  best  of 
English  players.  Probably  no  one  ever 
played  the  game  for  so  many  years. 
In  1881  he  took  over  the  mastership  of 
the  South  Notts  Hounds,  and  after  that 
hardly  missed  a  day,  hunting  five  or 
six  days  a  week.  He  rode  and  hunted 
up  to  the  last  day  of  his  life;  and  died 
only  because  an  accident  to  his  hand 
resulted  in  blood  poisoning.  He  was 
exceedingly  vigorous,  and  otherwise  in 
excellent  health. 

Another  veteran  who  died  in  the 
same  year  was  the  famous  Captain 
Frederick  Selous,  the  great  hunter  and 
naturalist,  who  was  born  in  1851.  He 
began  ivory  hunting  in  South  Africa  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  and  spent  most  of 
his  life  there.  He  took  part  in  the 
Matabele  War,  and  guided  the  pioneer 
expedition  to  Mashonaland.  He  organ- 
ized the  African  hunting  expedition  of 
his  friend  Colonel  Roosevelt. 

He  was  quick  to  respond  to  the  call 
of  his  country  in  time  of  war,  and  in 
spite  of  his  age  joined  the  Legion  of 
Frontiersmen  in  1915.  His  unrivaled 
knowledge  of  Africa  was  of  the  great- 
est service  to  General  Smuts.  He  re- 
ceived the  Distinguished  Service  Order 
"For  conspicuous  gallantry,  resource, 
and  endurance.  He  has  set  a  magnifi- 
cent example  to  all  ranks;  and  the 
value  of  his  service  with  his  battalion 
cannot  be  estimated."  After  forty-five 
years  of  fearless  hunting  and  explor- 
ing, he  was  killed  in  1917  by  a  German 
bullet  in  East  Africa  whilst  leading  his 
men  to  the  charge. 

Many  other  veteran  sportsmen  came 
forward  to  answer  the  call  of  war. 
Perhaps  the  distinguished  King's  Coun- 
.sel,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Clarke, 
is  the  best  known  of  these.  Although 
born  in  1841,  he  joined  up  with  the  vol- 
unteer forces  organized  for  home  de- 
fence during  the  war,  performed  extra- 
ordinary feats  of  endurance  in  route 
marches  and  training  camps,  and,  like 
Sir  Claude  de  Crespigny,  had  to  be  re- 
strained almost  by  force  from  going  to 
P'rance  to  take  part  in  active  fighting 
there.  Sir  Claude  even  flew  over,  hop- 
:ng  thereby  to  avoid  detection,  but  was 
unfortunately  discovered,  and,  to  his 
great  indignation,  sent  home. 

Any  list  of  sporting  Englishmen 
more  than  sixty  years  old  would  be  in- 
complete without  a  mention  of  Lord 
Lonsdale.  He  has  been  for  many  years 
president  of  the  National  SJjoVting 
Club,  and  is  noted  for  his  hunting 
stables,  his  coaching  tours,  and  his  de- 
votion to  horse  raising.  Lord  Lonsdale 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  in 
England,  and  greatly  beloved  by  fre- 
quenters of  boxing  matches  and  race 
meetings. 

Another  famous  sportsman  of  the 
same  age  is  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
Robert  Baden-Powell,  noted  for  his  de- 
fence of  Mafeking  and,  above  all,  for 
his  origination  of  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment General  Baden-Powell  still  plays 
golf  and  polo,  and  indulges  in  big  game 
shooting. 


Use  only  Snowflake  for  wash- 
ing dishes.  It  Softens  Water 
and  Cuts  Grease  leaving  no 
trace  of  grease  to  catch  germs. 

To  prove  this,  rub  your  fin- 
ger across  a  dish  washed  with 
Snowflake.  It  leaves  no  smear 
because  the  grease  is  all  re- 
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CROWN  BRAND 


Use 
More 


Corn 
Syrup 

for  Preserving 


Real  home-made  preserves,  and  the  woman  who 
puts  them  up— how  they're  both  appreciated. 

Preserving  is  not  difficult*  to-day.  The  LILY 
WHITE  way  has  removed  the  uncertainty. 

Most  of  your  preserving  troubles  have  come  from  using 
sugar  alone.  Even  the  beginner  can  count  on  success 
if  she  will  use  half  LILY  WHITE  and  half  sugar. 
LILY  WHITE  blends  the  sugar  with  the  fruit  and 
makes  preserves  that  will  never  crystallize. 

LILY  WHITE  and  CROWN  BRAND 
are  both  Dandy  for  Candy 
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Your  grocer  sells  Crown  Brand 
and  Lily  White  Corn  Syrup  in 
2,  5,   10  and  20  pound  tins. 

THE  CANADA  STARCH  CO. 
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The  Head  Hunters  of  Borneo 


The  Custom  Still  Exists — How  It 
is  Carried  On 


pjESPITE  all  the  efforts  of  the  British 
and  Dutch  authorities  and  the 
humanizing  influence  of  the  mission- 
aries, head  hunting  is  still  a  persistent 
and  popular  feature  of  native  life  in 
Borneo.  Peculiarly  enough,  the  natives 
who  are  the  most  inveterate  head  hunt- 
ers are,  in  every  other  respect,  the  most 
good-natured  and  orderly  of  people. 
Carl  Lumboltz  gives  some  interesting 
fact  in  Scribner's  with  reference  to 
the  head  hunters  and  their  ways: 

After  taking  heads  the  men  are  on 
the  run  for  two  or  three  days,  travelling 
at  night  with  torches,  and  in  the  evening 
they  make  a  big  fire  to  dry  them.  The 
brains,  because  of  the  weight,  may  have 
been  taken  out  the  first  evening;  this  is 
done  through  the  foramen,  and  a  hole  is 
made  with  a  spear  point  in  the  top  of 
the  skull.  The  hair  has  first  been  cut 
off  and  taken  care  of,  to  be  tied  as  orna- 
ments to  shields  or  plaited  round  the 
handle  of  the  sword.  The  Katingans, 
however,  throw  away  the  hair  with  the 
flesh.  Apprehensive  of  pursuit,  they 
may  dry  the  head  but  a  little  while  each 
night,  grass  being  tied  round  it  when 
carried.  Sometimes  damar  (resin)  is 
used  to  dry  the  flesh  and  the  eyes. 

The  last  night  out  the  head-hunters 
always  sleep  near  their  kampong,  and 
early  next  morning,  while  it  is  still  dark, 
they  come  singing.  The  people  of  the 
kampong  waken,  array  themselves  in 
their  best  finery,  and  go  to  meet  them, 
the  women  wearing  their  newest  skirts 
and  bringing  pieces  of  nice  cloth  to  pre- 
sent to  the  conquerors.  The  man  who 
cuts  the  head  carries  it  suspended  from 
his  neck  until  it  is  taken  from  him  by  a 
woman  who  gives  him  the  cloth  to  wear 
instead,  possibly  as  a  badge  of  heroism. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  this  ser- 
vice is  performed  by  his  wife,  an  unmar- 
ried woman,  or  another  man's  wife.  The 
singing  ceases  and  all  proceed  to  the 
kampong,  to  the  house  of  the  kapala 
(chief),  where  the  heads  are  hung  from 
the  beam  at  the  head  of  the  ladder,  and 
the  cloths  which  are  bestowed  upon  the 
victors  are  returned  to  the  women.  The 
heads  are  left  hanging,  while  for  the  fes- 
tivities connected  with  their  arrival  a 
hut,  called  mangosang,  is  constructed, 
consisting  of  an  airy  shelter  made  of  two 
rows  of  bamboo  stalks  supported  against 
each  other  and  profusely  adorned  with 
the  inevitable  wood  shavings. 

The  head-hunters,  who  must  take 
their  food  apart  from  their  associates 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  heads,  now 
bring  water  from  the  river  to  boil  rice, 
in  bamboo,  outside  on  the  gallery.  When 
the  cooking  is  finished  the  heads  are 
brought  to  take  part  in  the  meal,  being 
hung  near  the  place  where  the  men  are 
to  eat  and  about  half  a  metre  above  the 
floor,  to  be  out  of  reach  of  dogs.  A 
pinch  of  rice  is  put  into  the  hole  at  the 
top  of  the  skull  and  the  head  is  address- 
ed in  the  following  words:  "Eat  this 
rice  first.  Don't  be  angry.  Take  care 
of  me.  Make  this  body  of  mine  well." 
During  the  period  of  restrictions  impos- 
ed on  the  hunters  the  heads  remain  at 
the  same  place,  sharing  the  meals  as 
described. 

For  twelve  days  the  hunters  do  no 
work  and  refrain  from  eating  meat, 
vegetables,  fish,  salt,  and  red  pepper, 
rice  being  the  only  permissible  food. 
They  are  obliged  to  take  their  food  on 
the  gallery,  and  those  who  have  never 
been  on  such  expeditions  before  must 
also  sleep  there  during  that  time.  A 
man  who  has  taken  part  three  or  more 
times  may  join  his  wife,  but  he  must 
take  his  meals  on  the  gallery.  When 
twelve  days  have  passed  no  more  food  is 
given  to  the  heads,  which  are  hung  on 
the  beam  again,  three  to  five  being  placed 
together  in  a  rattan  basket,  with  leaves 
around  them.  At  the  triennial  festival, 
tasa,  blood  of  pig  or  fowl  mixed  with 
uncooked  rice,  is  offered  to   the  heads. 

Usually  the  head-hunting  raids  were, 
and  are  still  to  a  limited  extent,  carried 


far  away  into  distant  regions  and  may 
occupy  several  months.  The  Saputans, 
who  were  devotees  to  the  custom,  would 
go  as  far  as  the  river  Malawi  in  the 
southwest,  to  Sarawak  in  the  north,  as 
well  as  to  the  Murung  or.  Upper  Barito 
River  in  the  east.  Sometimes  only  two 
to  five  men  would  go,  but  usually  there 
were  about  ten — an  equal  number  re- 
maining behind  in  the  kampong.  Con- 
troleur  W.  J.  Michielsen  relates  an  in- 
stance of  a  Dayak  from  Serayan,  whose 
daughter  had  been  killed  by  a  Katingan 
head-hunter,  who  pursued  the  maraud- 
ers to  their  homes,  and,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  festivities  incident  to  the  return 
of  the  members  of  the  raid,  he  cut  the 
head  from  the  murderer  of  his  child 
while  the  celebration  was  in  progress. 
His  action  was  so  sudden  that  they  were 
totally  unprepared,  and  no  attempt  was 
made  to  prevent  his  escape  with  the 
head. 

In  times  gone  by  when  a  Saputan 
man,  woman,  or  child  died  it  was  the 
custom  for  a  member  of  the  family  to 
go  forth  to  lock  for  a  head.  In  the  case 
of  an  ordinary  person  one  was  deemed 
sufficient,  but  for  a  chief  five  to  ten  were 
necessary.  When  taking  a  head  a  cut 
was  made  m  the  slain  man's  chest  with 
a  parang;  into  the  wound  the  raiders 
then  put  their  forefingers  and  sucked 
the  blood  from  them. 

Each  head-hunter  carried  rice  in  a 
rattan  basket,  but  he  depended  for  food 
mainly  on  sago-palms  and  wild  animals 
that  were  killed.  After  such  an  expedi- 
tion has  been  determined  upon  the  prep- 
arations may  occupy  a  year  or  even 
longer,  but  usually  about  three  months. 
When  all  js  ready  for  a  start  a  delay  of 
from  one  to  four  days  may  be  caused  by 
unfavorable  interference  of  an  omen 
bird.  Should  a  bird  chance  to  repeat 
the  omen  when  another  start  is  made, 
the  party  must  return  to  the  kampong 
and  wait  a  long  time.  The  Dayaks  are 
very  much  guided  in  their  actions  by 
omens  taken  not  only  from  birds  but 
also  from  incidents,  and  merely  to  hear 
a  certain  bird  is  sufficient  reason  to 
change  all  plans. 

When  leaving  their  kampong  to  take 
part  in  an  expedition  to  New  Guinea  the 
Penihings  heard  the  cry  of  a  bird  called 
tarratjan,  and  requested  the  lieutenant 
in  charge  to  wait  four  days.  He  replied, 
naturally,  that  the  company  (govern- 
ment) does  not  employ  birds  in  making 
decisions,  and  while  the  Dayaks  offered 
no  further  objections,  they  declared  to 
him  that  one  of  them  would  surely  die. 

According  to  my  informant  it  so  hap- 
pened that  before  arriving  at  the  island 
one  man  died.  If  at  such  a  time  a  large 
tree  should  be  seen  falling,  he  said,  then 
they  would  like  to  give  up  the  trip  to 
New  Guinea  entirely,  but  being  afraid 
of  the  company  they  go  notwithstanding 
the  warning. 

In  case  a  head-hunting  party  observes 
a  large  tree  to  fall,  the  expedition  is 
relinquished,  and  if  any  young  men  took 
part  they  can  never  join  another  venture 
of  the  same  kind.  Old  and  experienced 
men,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  may  re- 
sume operations.  In  case  of  meeting  a 
centipede  a  head-hunting  expedition 
must  return  immediately  to  the  kam- 
pong, and  for  four  years  no  such  enter- 
prise can  be  undertaken. 

The  purposes  of  head-hunting  are 
manifold.  The  slain  man  is  believed  to 
change  into  a  servant  and  assistant  in 
the  next  life.  When  a  chief  dies  it  be- 
comes an  essential  duty  to  provide  him 
with  heads,  which  are  deposited  on  his 
grave  as  sacrifices,  and  the  souls  of 
which  serve  him  in  the  next  life.  Heads 
taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  kampong 
people  are  hung  in  the  house  of  the 
kapala,  to  counteract  misfortune  and  to 
confer  all  manner  of  benefits.  An  im- 
portant point  is  that  the  presence  of 
the  heads  from  other  tribes,  or  rather  of 
the  souls  residing  in  them,  compels  evil 
antoes  (spirits)  to  depart.  A  kampong^ 
thus  becomes  purified,  free  from  disease. 
The  killing  of  a  fowl  is  not  sufficient  to 
accomplish  this,  that  of  a  pig  helps  a 
liUle,  a  water-buffalo  more;  but  to  kill 
a  man  and  bring  the  head  makes  the 
kampong  completely  clean. 
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William  Tlogers  andks5on 


The  Best  at  tlie  Price'' 


Madt  and  CuaranltfJ  ly   W  M.    ROGERS    MFG.    CO..    Limited.  Niag»r«  F.ll.,  Ontario 
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This  is  tKe  final  tribute — the  seal  of  appro%)al. 
The  gift  that  is  chosen  from  the  Mappin  &  Webb 
Catalogue  and  presented  in  the  Mappin  &  Webb 
box,  has  a  value  in  sentiment  that  cannot  be 
measured — for  the  name  Mappin  &  Webb  stands 
for  the  climax  of  qualit3?  the  vJorld  over. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  HEW  CATALOGUE 

ShovJing  the  Mappin  &  Webb  assortment  of  fine  je'RJelry, 
Watches,  Sterling  Silver,  Silver  Plate,  Cut  Glass,  Leather 
Goods,  and  Brass  Ware— comprising  those  articles 
vSKich  we  can  unreservedly)  guarantee  and  on  >wKich  vJe 
shov?  prices  that  compare  favorabljl  v3ith  goods  iCithout 
a    pedigree". 

Ever?  article  ordered  from  our  catalogue,  sent  carriage 
paid  vJith  the  privilege  of  being  returned  if  not  perfectly? 
satisfactory. 

Kappla  <SLWebb 

J-    JL  CANADA.         LIMITED 
Dept.  C      353  St.  Catherine  Street  West,  Montreal 


London      Biarritz      Paris      Rome     Rio  de  Janerio     Sao  Paulo       Bi 


uenos  Aires 
43 


'HE    Waltham    "Colonial  A"    is 
essentially    a    gentleman's    time- 
piece, which  is  seldom  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  comparison  with  any  other. 

It  is  a  triumph  of  .watch-making,  and  furnishes 
convincing  evidence  of  the  outstanding  suc- 
cess of  the  Waltham  manufacturing  method. 

The  basis  of  this  method  is  the  standard- 
ization of  parts  by  the  use  of  specially  de- 
signed and  exclusrve  machinery  which  per- 
forms the  most  delicate  operations  with  a 
speed  and  accuracy  that  no  humaa  hand 
could  equal. 

This  is  backed  by  the  most  painstaking  care 
in  assembling, adjusting  and  timing.  Waltham 
Watches  are  sold  by  reliable  jewelers  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  each  one  carries  the 
company's  full  guarantee  of  quality. 
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The  Horrors  of 

Bathroom 

Writer  in  "Vanity  Fair"  Picks  Out 
Flaws  in  Modern  Architecture 


T  T  is  well  known  to  everyone  who 
■*■  live  in  modern  houses  that  the 
present  variety  of  dwelling  place  has 
its  drawbacks  as  well  as  its  advantages. 
It  has  remained,  however,  for  Robert 
C.  Benchley,  writer  in  Vanity  Fair,  to 
present  the  average  home  of  the 
twentieth  century  family  in  all  its 
horror.  Mr.  Benchley,  characteristi- 
cally, picks  out  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing demerits  of  the  modern  house.  On 
the  subject,  fcr  instance,  of  bath-rooms 
he  says : 

Here,  to  my  mind,  is  where  our  civili- 
zation has  fallen  down  hardest.  No 
house,  unless  it  is  the  Hotel  Pen- 
nsylvania, has  enough  bath-rooms  for 
the  congested  early-morning  bath- 
trafflc.  Houses  in  which  there  are  two 
or  three  bath-rooms,  always  seem  to 
have  seven  or  eight  people  waiting, 
soap  and  towel  in  hand,  to  take  a  tub 
at  the  same-  hour  in  the  morning. 
Houses  with  three  or  four  bath-rooms 
increase,  by  some  mysterious  process 
of  progressive  hospitality,  the  number 
of  possible  bathers  in  the  same  ratio,  so 
that  there  are  always  ten  or  twelve 
listening  at  their  keyholes,  waiting  to 
hear  the  click  of  the  catch  on  the  bath- 
room door  which  indicates  that  the 
lucky  porpoise  who  has  been  splashing 
about  in  there  for  fully  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  is  all  bundled  up  and  about 
to  patter  down  the  hall. 

Then  follows  the  cautious  peering  out 
through  half  a  dozen  apertures,  with 
abortive  starts  by  some  of  the  more 
timid  and  a  clear  getaway  by  the 
younger,  agile  element,  the  best  man 
winning  by  a  shaving-stick. 

It  seems  to  be  a  principle  among 
householders  to  invite  just  three  more 
guests  for  over  the  week-end  than  there 
is  simultaneous  tubbing-space  for.  It 
does  but  iittlo  good  for  a  bath-room  to 
be  provided  adjoining  each  guest-room. 
Something  always  slips  up  even  under 
these  arrangements. 

I  went  to  visit  Harry  Legg  once,  and 
h^  had  done  all  that  was  humanly  pos- 
sible to  give  his  guests  equal  bathing 
privileges.  Every  room  had  a  cozy  lit- 
tle bath  attached,  so  that  you  could  lie 
in  bed  and  wink  at  yourself  in  the  nickel 
fittings  across  the  room.  But  the  water 
system  wasn't  equal  to  the  strain. 

Harry's  place  was  out  on  the  top  of 
a  hill  and  they  had  to  get  water  up 
from  a  private  stock  well  by  means  of 
an  electric  windmill  or  churn  or  some- 
thing. When,  at  7.30  p.m.,  eight 
people  slid  into  eight  bath-rooms  and 
threw  in  the  clutch  on  eight  cold-water 
faucets,  Nature  just  lay  right  down  on 
the  job  and  called  it  a  day.  My  faucet 
made  much-to-do  over  clearing  its 
throat  noisily,  but  came  across  with 
only  a  dessert-spoonful  of  sparkling 
water,  and  you  can't  do  much  with  that 
amount  in  a  tub  if  you're  any  kind  of  a 
man  at  all.  And  so  I,  along  with  seven 
■'thers,  gave  it  up,  and  took  an  extra 
-kid  over  my  face  with  the  old  Mc- 
'ormick  reaper  to  try  and  make  up  for 
the  lost  bath. 

It  will  be  aeen  from  this  pitiful  little 
.ncident  that  the  problem  is  a  hard  one. 
Something  radical  must  be  done  about 
tbe  bath-room  .situation  in  all  these  new 
houses  which  are  being  built,  but  I, 
frankly,  haven't  any  idea  what  it  is  to 
t>^.  Perhaps  a  couple  of  swimming- 
pools,  respectively.  Perhaps  a  long  line 
of  showers,  in  which  everyone  could 
congregate  and  sing,  as  in  a  locket- 
room.  I  don't  know.  I  am  not  an 
architect.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
have  perhaps  done  enough  in  pointing 
ouOhe  situation  in  no  uncertain  terms. 


\ATiat  pride  the 
thrifty  housewife 
feels  in  the  beauty 
of  her  spotless 


To  keep  tKe  HOUSEHOLD 

LINENJ'  Jhoury  White 


But  what  a  problem  it  is  to  keep  them  that 
way!  Laundries  take  the  life  out  of  them — 
maids  refuse  to  do  the  washing — and  no  woman 
wants  to  bend  over  hot  tubs. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  is  furnished  by 
the  "1000"  Cataract  Electr-ic  Washer.  Elec- 
tricity does  the  work,  the  soapy  water  in  a 
smooth-as-glass  copper  washer  running  over, 
under,  and  through  the  fabrics — our  unique 
"figure  8"  motion  is  the  most  effective  possible 
process  for  p-tting  tTie  dirt  out  of  clothes.  It  is 
exclusive  with 


CATAKACT 

ElectricWasher 


You  put  in  the  linens  or  clothes,  press  the 
lever — and  in  6  or  8  minutes  the  work  is  done — 
the  daintiest  laces  unharmed,  the  heaviest 
blanket  made  clean  and  fluffy,  the  finest  linens 
a  lovely  white. 

The  "1900"  Cataract  is  a  really  superior 
mach  ne.  Attaches  to  any  electric  socket — 
requires  but  1  or  2  cents  worth  of  current  per 
hour.  It  will  do  your  washing,  wringing,  blue- 
ing and  rinsing.  It  is  equipped  with  a  swing 
wringer  that  can  be  used  over  your  s-tatlonary 
tubs,  for  wringing  from  rinsing  and  blueing 
waters  at  the  same  time  that  the  washing  is 
going  on.  TRY  before  you  BUY.  Write  for 
particulars  of  our  trial  offer. 

THE  "1900"  WASHER  CO.,  Limited 
356    YONGE  ST.,  TORONTO 
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We  Might  Have  Enjoyed 
All  These  Comforts 
Before 

If  I  had  only  Taken  that 
Pelman  Course  Sooner  *  * 


"We  certainly  can  thank  Pelmanism  for  pulling  mo  out  of  the  rut  I  was  in.  I  used  to  scold  because  the  Boss 
wouldn't  give  me  more  money,  but  I  know  now  that  I  wasn't  worth  more — until  I  started  in  for  Mind  and  Memory 
Training.  After  that,  I  was  worth  more — and  what's  just  .is  important — I  knew  I  was  and  I  developed  the 
initiative  and  self-reliance  to  get  more. 

"And  that  Pelman  course  did  more  for  me  than  make  me  a  business  success — it  opened  up  new  worlds  for 
me  intellectually.  Why,  I  get  more  out  of  an  hour's  reading  now  than  I  used  to  get  in  twice  the  time.  In  fact, 
I  get  more  out  of  life  in  every  way." 


What  it  will  do  For  You 

IV'lnwinuMn  will  <lo  for  you  what  it  hns  <l<ino  ami  in  dolnff  for 
thoUHnnds  of  othprB.  The  l«*timoiiy  is  on  fllo  in  liie  Cnnadfcn 
Branch,  of  men  and  women  in  every  oocuimtion  and  \n  every 
KtAtion  of  life,  w*lo  have  exprefwed  itrntinnl<*  for  the  memory 
tnatninir  tile  Coume  hna  fftven  them,  for  the  dt-velopmenl  of  tiieir 
powers  of  concentration.  o4>Bervatk>n,  perct^jtiim.  f""  '  ^"'  "■■Ijr- 
ment,     imagination.    r>rifrin«llty,    reaourcefulnc^'i.    umli  >>n 

and  will^>ower.     For  miiny,  indeed,   it  haft   provcl  th«-  i   'int 

in    their  Uvea. 

The  Pelman  Institute 

723  Temple  Building 
Toronto 


How  to  Get  Free  Information 

t)JiitAnc4>    ofTcTB     no    olttt«cUv       \\Ti<  -.nfln 

thore   the    Pelmiin    CfMirwt-    wtll    iro  i., 

Aden t la  1 .  AM  in f amiat ton  ni«  to  w  ' 
will  b«!  tent  fper  txJKfther  w\xh  n  < 
booklet   now   In    itn    44tih    mlitii^ii.      'I!  -, 

for  it.  Sinvply  put  ytnir  name  unW  i..nii^T.«  <>■■  un-  (.-.-nin.n  i^-Kiw 
and  Bf>nd  to  lu.  Absolutely  no  oblUraOityn  or  cocpvnao  is  involved 
Si*nd  to-day. 


(V1I1- 


Send  me  without  oblijpation  or  expense  copy  of  "Mind 
and  Memory"  and  rtil  information  nbout  the  famouM  Pel- 
man  Courae, 


I    Name 
I    Address 
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Brick  or  Wood? 

High  Mileage  or  Low  Price  ? 

Large  factories  and  office  buildings  are  built  of 
brick  or  concrete — not  wood. 

Although  wood  is  cheaper. 

Because  fifteen  years  from  now  the  brick  or 
concrete  building  will  be  good — but  a  wooden 
one  would  need  rebuilding. 

Apply  that  to  tires. 

To-day  you  are  offered  a  Goodyear  Tire  and 
a  lower-priced  tire. 

What  will  they  be  like  six  months  from  now  ? 
Will  you  need  a  new  tire  ? 

Enough  motorists  have  made  this  test  to 
make  Goodyear  Tires  the  largest  selling  brand 
in  the  world. 

Enough  motorists  in  your  district  have  talked 
about  it  to  make  a  very  interesting  story  for  the 
Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer  to  tell  you. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
of  Canada,  Limited 
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This  Boy  Laughs  at 
Hard  Lessons 

because  in  his  home  is  the  Book  of  Knowledge 
— "the  children's  encyclopedia,"  that  answers 
any  question  a  child  can  ask.  It's  easy  for 
him  to  study — it  will  be  easy  for  your  boy  too. 
Here  is  your  opportunity — the 

80  Page  Free  Book  is  sent 

to  any  Father  or  Mother  w^ho 
Mails  the  Coupon. 

Within  the  covers  of  this  free  book  you  get 
the  secret  of  how  to  give  your  child  a  broad, 
firm  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  suc- 
cessful future.  Some  of  the  articles  contained 
in  this  book  are  as  follows: 


Chieftains  of  a  Vanishing 
Race     (Frontispiece     in 
Three  Colors) 
The  Sun  and   His   Family 
What  Our  Skin  is   Like 
How    the    Nail    Grows    on 

the  Finger 
How  the  Teeth  Grow 
The  Nerves  of  Smell 
The  Marvel  of  Hearing 

The    Lords    of    the    Wild 
Kingdom 


A  Concrete  Ship  in  the 
Water 

The  Wonderful  Birth  of 
the  Wheat 

How  We  Dig  Up  Sunshine 

Making  the  Desert  Blos- 
som 

Canada  the  Wonderland 

The  Republics  of  South 
America 

The  Boy  Carpenter's  Box 
of  Tools 

And    Others 


No  matter  whether  your  child  is  two  years 
aid  or  sixteen,  satisfy  your  desire  to  know  how 
this  great  work  can  help  you  and 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  TO-NIGHT 


Coupon  for  Free  Book 

The  Grolier  Society. 

Manning  Chambers,  Toronto,  or  Tribune  Bldg.,  Winnipeg. 
(Please  address  your  nearest  office) 

Please  mail  descriptive  book,  containing  a  little  talk  on 
the  different  departments  of  THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 
and  explaining  the  use  and  meaning  of  the  work  for  the 
mind  of  a  chila. 


Name 


Address 


M.M.  Oct. 


Your  Boy 

can  easily  become  the  best  educated 
lad  in  the  community 

In  a  short  time  he  can  astonish  grown  folk  or  his  young  friends 
by  telling  accurately  about  any  or  all  the  wonderful  things  in  the 
world. 

In  the  olden  days  there  were  no  books.  Fathers  passed  on  to 
their  children  by  word  of  mouth  legends  and  learning  that  they 
had  acquired— and  the  children  remembered  it  word  for  word 
by  learning  a  little  every  day.  This  method  was  used  for  many 
centuries.  But  now  by  use  of  a  wonderful  new  system  of  child 
education— THE 

Book  of  Knowledge 

"The  Children's  Encyclopedia" 

it  is  not  necessary  that  he  remember  word  for  word — but  simply 
by  reading  and  looking  at  pictures  a  few  minutes  every  day,  his 
mind  grasps  the  facts  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  unforget- 
able. 

With  short  words  and  sentences  and  by  looking  at  the  pictures 
— and  there  are 

More  than  10,000  Educational  Pictures 

the  child  is  fascinated  by  the  way  in  which  ordinarily  dull  know- 
ledge is  made  as  gripping  and  interesting  as  the  best  child's  story 
ever  written — better  because  every  word  and  picture  is  tine. 
Here  are 

Sixteen  Great  Departments 

which  include  The  Dominion  of  Canada;  The  United  States; 
All  Other  Countries ;  Natural  History ;  Our  Own  Life ;  Plant  Life ; 
The  Earth;  Familiar  Things;  Famous  Books;  Men  and  Women; 
Stories  and  Legends;  Poetry  and  Rhymes;  Golden  Deeds;  School 
Lessons;  Manual  Training — and  the  Department  of  Wonder, 
which 

Answers  any  question  a  child  can  ask 

There  is  that  about  "The  Book  of  Knowledge"  which  brings 
out  the  very  best  in  a  child — and  makes  him  want  to  study.  There 
is  no  reason  why  this  work  should  not  be  in  your  home  next  week. 
If  ever  a  child  needed  special  training  it  is  now — when  Canada  is 
finding  her  feet  again. 

At  the  left  read  about  the  beautiful  book  we  send  free  to  any 
Father  or  Mother — if  you  really  desire  to  see  your  child  get  ahead, 
don't  let  this  opportunity  slip  by.  Get  your  copy  at  once  by 
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Sad  Life  of  German  Crown  Princess 


Infidelity     of    Frederick     Williavi 
Caused    Unliappiness   to    Wife 


'T^HE  story  of  the  unhappy  life  of  the 
Crown  Princess  of  Germany  with 
her  husband  is  told  by  Princess  Radzi- 
will  in  Good  Housekeeping.  The 
writer  has  become  famous  as  the 
narrator  of  stories  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  and  latterly  by  reason 
of  a  remarkable  volume  on  the  rise  of 
Bolshevism.  In  the  present  narrative 
she  presents  the  Crown  Prince  in  a 
very  unfavorable  light.  After  telling 
of  the  couriship,  during  which  Fred- 
erick William  behaved  very  well,  with 
only  occasional  lapses  into  his  habitual 
brutality,  she  proceeds  with  her  ac- 
count of  what  followed  the  wedding: 

Something  pleasant  and  totally  un- 
foreseen, too,  had  happened.  The 
Kaiser,  who  so  hated  the  Grand  Duch- 
ess, had  been  expected  to  hate  her 
daughter  also:  to  the  surprise  of  those 
about  him  he  was  attracted  by  her.  He 
found  her  lively  and  amVising;  he  liked 
to  be  with  her  and  to  talk  with  her. 
The  Crown  Prince  jealously  looked 
somewhat  askance  at  this  unexpected 
friendship   of  his   father   for   his  wife, 


perhaps  threatening  his  own  influence 
with  the  Kaiser,  but  he  did  not  yet 
openly  object  to  it. 

Cecile  had  begun  to  hear  stories  con- 
tradictory to  the  character  of  the 
Crown  Prince  as  he  had  made  her  see 
it.  At  twentj-one,  when  she  had  met 
him,  he  already  had  had  many  affairs 
with  women.  It  was  not  merely,  she 
learned,  so  that  he  might  see  some- 
thing of  the  world  that  his  father  had 
sent  him  to  Boidighera;  it  was  to  break 
3tf  an  amour  which  had  angered  and 
alarmed     the     Kaiser.  Cecile     had 

found  a  distressing  animality  in  her 
husband  from  the  night  of  her 
marriage.  She  also  discovered  that  he 
was  cruel  to  his  dogs  and  horses  and 
brutal  with  his  servants.  She  learned 
that  he  was  inordinately  vain  and  ex- 
travagantly and  ridiculously  ambitious. 
She  tried  to  forgive  these  things. 

She  had  not  fully  realized  yet  that 
he  was  incapable  of  sustained  affec- 
tion, and  that  the  only  love  which  he 
could  feel  was  a  temporary  physical 
infatuation.  Her  knowledge  of  that 
came  at  the  end  of  her  few  months' 
happiness;  she  saw  then  that  he  had 
grown  tired  of  her.  He  sneered  at  her 
display  of  affection  for  him.  He  re- 
fused, when  she  asked  help  of  him  in 
her  inexperience  of  the  Berlin  court, 
to  advise  or  help  her,  saying  that,  since 
she    had    been    clever    enough     to     in- 


gratiate herself  with  his  father,  she 
ought  to  be  clever  enough  to  solve  her 
problems  for  herself.  He  absented 
himself  from  her  for  days,  except  on 
formal  occasions,  and  did  not  even 
make  a  pretense  of  explaining  to  her 
vhere  he  had  been. 

The  time  approached  when  the 
Crown  Princess  must  undergo  the 
travail  of  women.  The  change  in  her 
slender,  graceful  figure  produced  no 
consideration  or  tenderness  toward  her 
from  her  husband,  but  increased  his 
indifference  to  her  because  she  was  no 
longer  beautiful  to  him.  She  was  sur- 
rounded by  persons  who  were  either 
critical  of  her  or  indifferent  toward 
her.  Her  HohenzoUern  relatives  re- 
sented her  affection  for  Russia  and 
France;  they  criticized  her  way  of 
dressing,  her  tastes,  her  manner. 
Their  only  interest  in  her  was  that  a 
possible  h<iir  to  the  German  throne  was 
about  to  be  born.  Her  own  attendants 
took  their  tone  from  them. 

As  the  time  for  the  birth  of  her  child 
approached,  Cecile — she  was  only  nine- 
teen— longed  inconsolably  for  her 
mother.  She  saw  almost  nothing  of 
the  Crown  Prince.  The  Kaiser  was 
absent  on  his  annual  journey  to  the 
fjords  of  Norway.  The  Kaiserin  was 
busy  with  the  household  cares  which 
absorb  every  German  housewife  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  She  did  not 
dare  to  beg  them  to  send  for  her 
mother,  because  she  knew  it  would  be 
useless. 


The  Crown  Princess  went  down  into 
the  valley  of  shadow  in  loneliness.  The 
Berlin  newspapers  announced  the  birth 
of  another  HohenzoUern.  Her  husband 
paid  no  heed  to  the  event. 

As  soon  as  Cecile  grew  strong 
enough,  she  prevailed  upon  her  physi- 
cian to  order  her  to  St.  Moritz  for  her 
health.  She  wrote  her  mother,  begging 
her  to  meet  her  there.  The  Grand 
Duchess  responded,  and  they  took 
rooms  at  the  same  hotel.  The  Kaiser, 
learning  they  were  together,  telegraph- 
ed the  Crown  Princess  to  return  at 
once  to  Berlin.  The  Crown  Prince's 
neglect  of  her  had  hardened  Cecil's 
heart,  and  she  threw  the  Kaiser's  mes- 
sage into  the  wastebasket. 

Soon  the  Crown  Prince  appeared  at 
St.  Moritz  and  ordered  her  to  return 
with  him.  Princess  Cecile,  astonished 
as  much  at  the  manner  of  the  com- 
mand as  at  its  substance,  refused  to  go 
back  until  she  had  finished  her  visit 
with  her  mother.  He  repeated  his 
command  and  struck  her.  She  strug- 
gled with  him.  Her  screams  aroused 
the  guests  and  attendants  of  the  hotel. 
The  Grand  Duchess,  hearing  her 
daughter's  cries,  rushed  to  her  room. 
She  found  Cecile  in  a  paroxysm  of 
tears  and  the  Crown  Prince  standing 
over  her.  Anastasia  Michaylowna 
.seized  her  son-in-law  by  the  shoulders 
and  forced  him  out  of  the  room. 

She  wrote  at  once  to  the  Kaiser,  de- 
manding protection  from  him  for  her 
daughter  against  his  son.     The  Kaiser 
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the  one  remedy  you  may 
take  and  feel  safe — safe  that 
the  good  expected  or  promised  will 
be  accomplished — safe  that  it  will  suit  you. 
Beecham's  Pills  meet  the  universal  need  for  a  safe  and 
speedy  medicine  to  relieve  the  headaches,  low  spirits, 
restless  nights,  bad  di-eams,  bitter  taste,  men- 

B^^^^  tal    dullness,    muscular    fatigue 

^Blfe^^^MB     _  caused   by   indigestion. 
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^J^ff^^^^  Pills   have    prov 
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Beecham's 
oved   be- 
yond cavil  or  doubt  their  beneficent 
power  to  correct  defective  or  irregular  action  of 
the  stomach,  liver,  kidneys  and  bowels.    The  veiy  first 
dose  will  make  you  feel  better  and  with  judicious  use 
as  occasion  requires  there  will  come  to  you  a  buoyant 
feeling  of  health  and  strength.    In  body,  brain,  blood 
and  nei*ves  a  trial  will  show  you  what  a  splen- 
'^BBjH^  did  change  for  the  better  Beech- 
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"The  Largest  Sale    of 

Any  Medicine  in 

the  World" 
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Burroughs  Adding  Machine  of  Canada.  Limited 


Adding  —  Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 


Windsor,  Ont 


Machines 


"I  Believe  in  Management" 

This  Toronto  retailer  sticks  close  to  the  idea  that  better  management  means  larger 
profits— and  he  has  worked  out  a  practical  and  simple  first  aid  to  better  management. 


By  G.  Hawley  Walker,  Clothier,  Toronto. 


"  My  time  is  spent  in  doing  the  work  that  my  daily  sheet 
of  figures  shows  me  ought  to  be  done.  That's  my  idea  of 
management.  And  it  leaves  me  plenty  of  time  to  spend 
on  the  floor  of  my  store,  in  contact  with  customers — but  no 
time  for  the  kind  of  details  no  manager  should  bother  with. 

"These  figures  that  I  speak  of  tell  me  exactly  what  is 
happening  in  every  department  of  the  business  every  day — 
what  lines  are  moving,  where  the  profit  is,  what  needs 
attention,  what's  on  my  books.  I  couldn't  get  along 
without  them.  But  the  preparation  of  those  figures — 
that's  a  detail  that  I  don't  worry  about.  A  young  man 
and  a  Burroughs  Machine  look  after  that,  and  I  never 
give  it  a  thought. 

"I  remember  that  I  was  accused  of  extravagance  when 
1  bought  a  Burroughs  Adding  Machine,  but  it  is,  and  has 
always  been,  a  well-paying  investment  just  the  same.  It 
compiles,  in  a  few  minutes  every  morning,  figures  that 
would  cost  me  a  great  deal  to  get  by  any  other  method — 


and  that  I  have  to  have.  Also  it  enables  one  young  man 
to  handle  all  our  bookkeeping  and  accounting  work.  That 
end  of  the  business  runs  itself,  satisfactorily  and  eco- 
nomically. 

"I  wouldn't  be  without  a  Burroughs — because  I  believe 
in  management." 

The  A  B  C  of  Business 

The  standard  Burroughs  line  embraces  machines  for 
adding,  for  bookkeeping  and  for  calculating — among  them 
a  model  which  will  fit  into  any  business,  large  or  small, 
and  repay  its  cost  in  the  savings  of  a  few  months. 

Burroughs  oflfices  are  maintained  in  many  Canadiaii 
cities— St.  John,  N.  B.;  Halifax,  N.  S.;  St.  Johns,  Nfld  ; 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  P.  Q. ;  Ottawa,  Toronto  and  Hamil- 
ton, Ont.;  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Regina,  Sask.;  Calgary  and 
Edmonton,  Aha.;  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  B.  C.  The 
home  office  for  the  Dominion  is  at  Windsor,  Ont. 
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Burroughs  Adding  Machine  of  Canada.  Limited 


Windsor,  Ont. 


Adding 


The  retail  clothing  business  of  G.  Hawley 
Walker,  Ltd..  at  Toronto,  uses  its  Burroughs 
Machine  to  compile  the  figures  that  direct 
the  store's  management — as  well  as  to  do 
all  the  miscellaneous  figuring  that  is  done 
in  the  business. 
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recalled  the  Crown  Prince  and  in  at- 
tempted reparation  permitted  Cecile  to 
finish  her  visit  with  her  mother.  Cecile 
nad  come  to  realize  fully  now  the  brutal 
character  of  her  husband;  she  had  be- 
gun to  suspect  as  well  his  essential 
sneakiness,  his  viciousness,  and  his 
mean  pleasure  in  revenge. 

A  bitter  interview  took  place  between 
them  when  she  rejoined  him  in  Berlin. 
He  accused  her  of  having  deliberately 
falsified  what  had  taken  place  at  St. 
Moritz  in  order  to  undermine  his  in- 
fluence with  the  Kaiser.  Her  indig- 
nant denials  increased  his  rage.  He  was 
jealous  of  her  popularity  among  the 
people  of  Berlin 

Cecile's  pride,  which  revolted  against 
his  misrepresentation  of  her,  aided  his 
meanness.  Finding  herself  misjudged, 
she  became  defiant  of  what  her  critics 
might  think  of  her.  There  had  appear- 
ed in  Paris  the  slit  skirt.  Cecile,  whose 
gowns  all  came  from  Paris,  wore  among 
the  formalities  of  a  grand  court  ball  a 
skirt  which  had  an  unmistakable  slit. 
Her  sisters-in-law  exclaimed  in  horror, 
and  Cecile  vias  reprimanded  by  the 
Kaiserin.  It  had  been  planned,  at 
another  ball,  that  the  royal  family 
should  appear  in  ancient  German  cos- 
tumes imitated  from  the  portraits  of 
their  ancestors.  Cecile  presented  her- 
self in  an  antique  Russian  dress.  She 
replied,  when  they  expostulated  bitter- 
ly with  her,  that  she  had  had  Russian 
ancestors.  The  Crown  Prince  spoke  of 
her  loudly  as  "the  Russian,"  and  it  be- 


came a  derisive  nickname  for  her,  used 
continually  by  all  the  family. 

To  the  distressing  bickerings  which 
went  on  continually  between  the  Crown 
Princess  and  her  husband,  there  began 
to  be  added  money  troubles.  The  Grand 
Duchess  Anastasia,  wildly  extravagant 
herself,  had  taught  her  daughter  noth- 
ing of  the  control  of  money.  Cecile  got 
inextricably  into  debt  and  was  rescued 
by  the  Kaiser,  who  warned  her,  how- 
ever, that  the  next  time  he  might  pay 
bills  contracted  in  Berlin,  but  would 
pay  none  in  Paris.  She  got  in  debt 
again  in  Paris,  and  this  time  her 
mother  paid. 

The  Crown  Prince,  instead  of  aiding 
her  in  financial  matters,  added  to  her 
embarrassments.  He  was  even  more 
extravagant  than  herself.  At  times 
Frederick  William's  expenditures  left 
them>  nothing  with  which  to  placate  the 
tradesmen,  and  the  superintendent  of 
the  household  finally  told  him  that  if 
he  met  his  demands,  he  would  not  have 
enough  left  to  be  able  to  obtain  ordin- 
ary supplies. 

The  Crown  Prince,  with  this  sourt'e 
cut  off,  borrowed  money  from  a  friend 
and  gave  a  promissory  note.  The 
friend,  doubtful  of  the  security,  dis- 
counted the  note  at  a  bank.  When 
Frederick  William  asked  him  to  renew 
it,  he  replied  that  the  matter  was  now 
out  of  his  control  and  the  bank  would 
present  it  for  collection  in  three  days. 
The  Crown  Prince,  in  panic  for  fear 
his  father  might  find  out,  begged  help 


from  his  wife  Cecile's  love  for  him  was 
dead,  but  she  yielded  to  his  pleadings. 
Under  his  urgings  she  let  him  take  the 
ruby  and  diamond  parure  which  had 
been  the  Kaiserin's  wedding  gift  to  her, 
and  he  arranged  to  pawn  it  in  Vienna. 

The  time  was  approaching  when 
Cecile  would  bear  another  child,  and 
the  Kaiser  in  recognition  of  the  event 
planned  to  give  her  ruby  bracelets  to 
match  the  Kaiserin's  parure.  He  in- 
structed her  head  maid  to  obtain  the 
jewels  without  letting  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess know;  he  would  then  give  them  to 
the  jewelers  to  be  matched.  The  maid 
found  the  case  that  had  contained  them 
empty.  Horrified  at  the  loss,  she  first 
summoned  the  police,  then  notified  the 
Kaiser.  William  II,  unwilling  to  dis- 
ti-ess  Cecile,  ordered  the  loss  concealed 
until  the  police  had  made  their  search. 
The  Prussian  royal  jewels,  by  the  in- 
vestigation which  was  made,  were  dis- 
covered in  the  establishment  where 
they  had  been  pawned  by  a  friend  of 
the  Crown  Prince. 

The  man  was  arrested  and  confessed 
his  actions  as  a  go-between.  The  Kaiser 
redeemed  tne  jewels.  He  notified  Cecile 
that  they  would  remain  thereafter  in 
the  possession  of  the  Crown  Treasurer; 
she  would  not  be  permitted  to  have 
possession  of  them,  but  would  be  allow- 
ed to  take  them  when  she  wished  to 
wear  them.  Cecile  indignantly  inquir- 
ea  of  him  why  she  should  be  punished 
in  that  way  for  having  tried  to  help 
her  husband  by  a  transaction  in  which 


'.he  herself  had  received  no  profit.  The 
Kaiser  replied  that  he  had  already 
talked  with  the  Crown  Prince,  who  had 
assured  him  frankly  that  he  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  affair  and  that 
Cecile  had  pawned  the  jewels  in  order 
to  pay  dressmakers'  bills,  about  which 
she  had  not  wanted  the  Kaiser  to  know. 

Cecile,  furious  at  this  cowardly  de- 
ception, refused  to  defend  herself.  She 
secretly  left  Berlin  that  night  for  Sch- 
werin.  There  she  saw  her  brother,  the 
Grand  Duke,  and  begged  him  to  ar- 
range a  separation  for  her  from  the 
Crown  Prince.  The  Grand  Duke 
argued  with  her  without  avail;  he  fin- 
ally told  her  that  he  would  do  what  she 
asked,  but  that  she  must  of  course  un- 
derstand that,  in  that  case,  she  would 
never  be  allowed  to  see  her  children 
again.  After  giving  her  time  for  re- 
flection upon  this,  he  prevailed  upon 
her  to  let  him  take  her  back  to  Berlin. 

The  Grand  Duke  obtained  an  inter- 
view with  the  Kaiser  and  explained  to 
him  what  actually  had  occurred,  and 
the  Kaiser  gave  Cecile  back  the  jewels, 
together  with  the  bracelets  he  had  in- 
tended for  her  as  a  gift.  He  advised 
her  if  the  Crown  Prince  got  into  dif- 
ficulties again,  not  to  try  to  assist  him 
but  to  come  to  him.  But  the  breach  be- 
tween the  down  Princess  and  her  hus- 
band had  widened.  For  Cecile  it  was 
no  longer  a  question  of  living  with  a 
man  she  did  not  love;  she  lived  now 
with  a  man  whom  she  had  begun  to 
hate. 


The  Author  of 

The  Four  Horsemen 

of  the  Apocalypse 

and  the  pen  he  wrote  it  with 

W£aemi3ai's(S)rount3dn  Pen 


A  (riend  ol  mine  told  me  that  he 
has  called  your  altention  lolhe  walet- 
!;,,„•,  Fountain  Pen  held  in  my  hand 

in  one  of  my  pictures. 

I  bought  it  in  Buenos  Aires  eight 
years  ago  when  1  was  traveUmg  .n 
South  America  giving  hterary  lectures 
a^d  since  then  1  have  wr.t.en  w^ 
it  my  novels.  Foul  Horsemen  ot  t  e 
Arocalypse.  Our  Sea.  and  actually 
Se  latest  one,  entitled  The  Enem,es 
ot  the  Woman.  Furthermore.  1  have 
^Vutenvvlthithundredso    articUsor 

the  newrpapers  in    avor  of  the  A  l^d 
cause  and' the  ten  big  volumes  of  my 

History  of  the  War  of  1914. 

As  you  see  the  poor  pen  has  worked 
„ell  For  this  reason,  U  i»  a  httle  old 
and  tired,  but  continues  to  serve  me. 

Best  regards  from 

VICENTE  BLASCO  IBANEZ 


licproduccd  dlx)Ve  is  the  original  letter  from 
Senor  Vicente  Blanco  Ibanez  dud  die  transkttion 
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Better  Than  Imported 

How  many  people  seem  to  think  that  because 
an  article  is  "imported"  it  must  be  better  —  yet 
such  is  not  this  case. 

Since  1914  many  Canadians  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  wearing  imported  underwear  were 
unable  to  procure  it  and  in  most  cases  their  dealers 
recommended  them  to  try  "CEETEE."  In  all 
known  cases  they  were  more  than  pleased,  admit- 
ting that  "CEETEE"  was  better  than  anything 
they  had  ever  worn. 
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CEETEE 

ALL  PURE  WOOL  -  GUARANTEED  UNSHRINKABLE 

UNDERCLOTHING 

Means  ECONOMY  plus  COMFORT 

"CEETEE"  is  manufactured  from  only  the  finest  Aus- 
tralian Merino  Wool,  scoured  and  combed  over  and  over 
again  until  every  particle  of  foreign  matter  is  taken  out 
and  every  strand  is  as  clean  as  it  is  possible  to  be  made. 

It  is  made  on  exclusive  machinery,  very  different  from 
the  ordinary  underwear  machinery  • —  each  garment  is 
fashioned  to  fit  the  human  form.  It  has  all  selvage  edges, 
every  join  is  knitted,  not  sewn,  as  with  ordinary  under- 
wear. 

People  wear  "CEETEE"  Underclothing  because  they 
know  it  to  be  perfect. 

Worn  by  the  Best  People — 
Sold    by   the  Best    Dealers 

In  all  sizes,  for  Men,  Women  and  Children 
Made  in  Canada  from  all  British  material  by 

The  Turnbull  Co.  of  Gait,  Ltd.,  Gait,  Ontario 
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How  Your   Efficiency 
May  Be  Increased 


By  Chas.  Percival,  M.D. 


If  one  were  to  form  an  opinion  from  the 
number  of  helpful,  inspiring  and  inform- 
ing articles  one  sees  in  the  public  press 
and  magazines,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
increase  our  efficiency,  he  must  believe 
that  the  entire  Dominion  is  striving  for 
such  an   end — 

And  this  is  so. 

The  Canadian  Man  because  the  race  is 
swifter  every  day:  competition  is  keener, 
and  the  stronger  the  man  the  greater  his 
capacity  to  win.  The  stronger  the  man 
the  stronger  his  w  11  and  brain,  and  the 
greater  his  ability  to  match  wits  and  win. 
The  greater  his  confidence  in  himself,  the 
greater  the  confidence  of  other  people  in 
him;  the  keener  his  wit  and  the  clearer 
his  brain. 

The  Canadian  Woman  because  she  must 
be  competent  to  rear  and  manage  the 
family  and  home,  and  take  all  the  thought 
and  responsibility  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  man,  whose  present-day  business  bur- 
dens are  all  that  he  can  carry. 

Now  what  are  we  doing  to  secure  that 
efficiency?  Much  mentally,  some  of  us 
much  physically,  but  what  is  the  trouble? 

We  are  not  really  efficient  more  than 
half  the  time.  Half  the  time  blue  and 
worried-all  the  time  nervous — some  of 
the  time   really  incapacitated  by  illness. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this — a  practical 
reason,  one  that  has  been  known  to  physi- 
cians for  quite  a  period,  and  will  be  known 
to  the   entire  world  ere  long. 

That  reason  is  that  the  human  system 
does  not,  and  will  nit,  rid  itself  of  all  the 
waste  which  it  aciumulates  under  our  pre- 
sent mode  of  Kving.  No  matter  how  regu- 
lar we  are,  the  food  we  eat  and  the  seden- 
tary lives  we  live  (even  though  we  do  get 
some  exercise)  mal:c  it  impossible;  just  as 
impossible  as  it  is  for  the  grate  of  a  stove 
to  rid  itself  of  clinkers. 

And  the  waste  does  to  us  exactly  what 
the  clinkers  do  to  the  stove;  makes  the 
fire  burn  low  and  inefficiently  until  enough 
clinkers  have  ac  lumulated  and  then  pre- 
vents it  burning  at  all. 

It  has  been  our  habit,  after  this  waste 
has  reduced  our  efficiency  about  75  per 
cent.,  to  drug  ourselves;  or  after  we  have 
become  100  per  cent,  inefficient  through 
illness,  to  still  further  attempt  to  rid  our- 
selves of  it  in  the  same  way— by  drugging. 

If  a  clock  is  not  cleaned  once  in  a  while 
it  clogs  up  and  stops;  the  same  way  with 
an  engine  because  of  the  residue  which  it, 
itself,  accumulates.  To  clean  the  clock, 
you  would  not  put  acid  on  the  parts, 
though  you  could  probably  find  one  that 
would  do  the  work,  nor  to  clean  the  en- 
gine would  you  force  a  cleaner  through  it 
that  would  injure  its  parts;  yet  that  is  the 
process  you  employ  when  you  drug  the 
system  to  rid  it  of  waste. 

You  would  clean  your  clock  and  engine 
with  a  harmless  cleanser  that  Nature  has 
provided,  and  you  can  do  exactly  the  same 
for  yourself,  as  I  will  demonstrate  before 
I  conclude. 

The  reason  that  a  physician's  first  step 
in  illness  is  to  purge  the  system  is  that 
no  medicine  can  take  effect,  nor  can  the 
system  work  properly  while  the  colon 
Marge  intestine)  is  clogged  up.  If  the 
colon  were  not  clogged  up  the  chances  are 
10  to  1  that  you  would  not  have  been  ill 
af  all. 

It  may  take  some  time  for  the  clogging 
process  to  reach  the  stage  where  it  pro- 
duces real  illness,  but,  no  matter  how  long 
it  takes,  while  it  is  going  on  the  functions 
are  not  working  go  as  to  keep  us  up  to 
"concert  pitch."  Our  livers  arc  sluggish, 
we  are  dull  and  heavy -slight  or  severe 
headaches  come  on— our  sleep  does  not 
rest  us  in  short  we  are  about  50  per  cent, 
efficient. 


sorption  the  poisons  in  the  waat  which  it 
contains,  it  distributes  them  throughout 
the  system  and  weakens  it  so  that  we  are 
subject  to  whatever  disease  is  most  pre- 
valent. 

The  nature  of  the  illness  depends  on  our 
own  little  weaknesses  and  what  we  are 
least  able  to  resist. 

These  facts  are  all  scientifically  correct 
in  every  particular,  and  ;t  has  often  sur- 
prised me  that  they  are  not  more  generally 
known  and  appreciated.  All  we  have  to 
do  IS  to  consider  the  treatment  that  we 
•have  received  in  illness  to  realize  fully 
how  It  developed  and  the  methoH^  „=o^  +„ 
remove  it. 


eloped  and  the  methods  used  to 


So  you  see  that  not  only  is  accumulated 
waste  directly  and  constantly  pulling  down 
our  efficiency  by  making  our  blood  poor 
and  our  intellect  dull— our  spirits  low  and 
our  anibituns  weak,  but  it  is  responsible 
through  Its  weakening  and  infecting  pro- 
cesses for  a  list,  of  illnesses  that  if  cata- 
logued here  would  seem  almost  un- 
believable. 

It  is  the  direct  and  immediate  cause  of 
that  very  expensive  and  dangerous  com- 
plaint— appendicitis. 

If  we  can  successfully  eliminate  the 
waste  all  our  functions  work  properly  and 
in  accord— there  are  no  poisons  being 
taken  up  by  the  blood,  so  it  is  pure  and 
imparts  strength  to  every  part  of  the  body 
instead  of  weakness— there  is  nothing  to 
clog  up  the  system  and  make  us  bilious, 
dull  and  nervously  fea.-ful. 

With  everything  working  in  perfect  ac- 
cord and  without  obstruction,  our  brains 
are  clear,  our  entire  physical  being  is 
competent  to  respond  quickly  to  every  re- 
quirement, and  we  are  100  per  cent  ef- 
ficient. 

Now  this  waste  that  I  speak  of  cannot 
be  thoroughly  removed  by  drugs,  but  even 
if  it  could  the  efl'eet  of  these  drugs  on  the 
functions  is  very  unnatural,  and  if  con- 
tinued becomes   a   periodical   necessity. 

Note  the  opinions  on  drugging  by  two 
most   eminent    physicians: 

■^^r°^  Alonzo  Clark,  M.D.,  of  the  New 
York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
says:  "All  of  our  curative  agents  are 
poisons,  and  as  a  consequence,  every  dose 
diminishes  the  patient's  vitality." 

Prof.  Joseph  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  of  Ihe  same 
school  says:  "All  medicines  which  enter 
the  circulation  poison  the  blood  in  the 
same  manner  as  do  the  poisons  that  pro- 
duce disease." 

Now,  the  internal  organism  can  be  kept 
as  sweet  and  pure  and  clean  as  the  ex- 
ternal and  by  the  same  natural,  sane 
method— bathing.  By  the  proper  system 
warm  water  can  be  introduced  so  that  the 
colon  is  perfectly  cleansed  and  kept  pure. 

There  is  no  violence  in  this  process  -it 
seems  to  be  just  as  normal  and  natural  as 
washing  one's  hands. 

Physicians  are  taking  it  up  more  widely 
and  generally  every  day,  and  it  seems  as 
though  everyone  should  be  informed  thor- 
oughly on  a  practice  which,  though  so  ra- 
tional and  simple,  ia  revolutionary  in  its 
accomplishments. 

This  is  rather  a  delicate  subject  to  write 
of  exhaustively  in  the  public  press,  but 
Chas  A.  Tyrrell,  M.l).,  has  prepared  an  in- 
teresting treatise  on  "The  Wbat,  The  Why, 
The  Way"  of  the  Inteihal  Bath,  which  he 
will  send  without  cost  to  anyone  address- 
ing him  at  Suite  241,  Tyrrell  Building, 
163  College  Street,  Toronto,  and  mention- 
ing that  they  have  read  this  article  in 
MacLean's    Magazine. 


And  if  this  condition  progresses  to 
where  real  illness  develops,  it  is  impos- 
sible tj  tell  what  form  that  illness  will 
take,  because — 

The  blood  is  constantly  circulating 
through  the  colon  and,  taking  up  by  ab- 


Personally,  I  am  enthusiastic  on  Internal 
Bathing  because  I  have  »ccn  what  it  ha» 
done  in  illness  as  well  as  in  health,  and  I 
believe  that  every  person  who  wishes  to 
keep  in  as  near  a  perfect  condition  aa  is 
humanly  possible  should  at  least  be  in- 
formed on  this  subject;  he  will  also  pro- 
bably learn  something  about  himself  which 
he  has  never  known  through  reading  the 
little   book   tx)   which    I    refer. 
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It's  Tone-— Surpassing  All  Other  Qualities 

THE     SONORA    is    the    most    wonderful    medium 
through  which  you  can  hear  the  great  artists  of 
the  world  of  music — their  voices  and  their  instru- 
ments are  reproduced  with  wonderful  fidelity  of  tone 
by  this  greatest  of  Phonographs. 

That  clarity  of  tone  which  marks  the  Sonora  as  so 
different  is  due  largely  to  its  all-wooden  Sound  Am- 
plifier and  all-wooden  Tone  Passage.  Another  notable 
feature  is  the  Tone  Modulator,  which  regulates  the 
sound  waves  at  their  source  so  that  only  the  volume  of 
the  tone  is  altered— the  quality  of  tone  is  never  impaired 
whether  the  passage  played   be  forte  or  piani.ssimo. 

Superb  upright  and  period  designs  at  prices  ranging 
from  $84.00  to  $2,500.00.  ranging 
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Sonora  Dealers  in  all  large   Towns 

I.  MONTAGNES  &  COMPANY 


Wholesale  Distributors,  RyRIE  BUILDING.  TORONTO 


A— Shows  a  new  steel  needle. 
B — A    Bteel     needle     used     once. 

Note  how  point  b  worn  off. 
O— A    new    Sonora    needle. 
D — ^A    Sonora  needle    uaed  onoe. 

Inxpo^ible     to     notice     any 

wear. 


Without  wearing  out 


£ — A  Sonora  neecHe  wfaioh  haa 
played  over  50  reoowlg. 
Worn  down  conffulembly  but 
as  good  as  new.  It  will  fit 
the  groove  perfectly  and 
play  many  more  reoorde. 


SONORA  NEEDLES  mellow  the  tone,  preserve 
the  record  and  eliminate  scratching. 

40c  per  package  of  5 

AT  ALL  DEALERS.  OR  WRITE 

I.  MONTAGNES  &  COMPANY 

Wholesale  Distributors,  RyRIE  BUILDING.  TORONTO 
DEPT.  "M" 
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Test  Your 
Tire  Pressure  Frequently 

It  is  not  enough  to  fill  your  tires  up  to  the 
requisite  inflation — they  must  be  kept  at  that 
inflation.  A  tire  may  be  below  pressure  and 
yet  look  and  feel  fully  inflated. 

Take  no  chances.  Insufficiently  inflated  tires  mean  not 
only  rapid  destruction  of  the  tires  themselves,  but 
wasteful  consumption  of  Kasoline.  It  takes  sometimes 
as  much  as  25%  more  gasoline  to  pull  a  soft  tire  over 
the  road. 

Measure  your  tire  pressure  daily  with  a  SCHRADER 
UNIVERSAL  TIEE    PRESSURE   GAUGE   and   be   sure. 

A  SCHDADmS  SON 

334  King  Street  East,  Toronto,  Canada 
London,  Eng.  New  York  Chicago 
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Lenix  Gets  His 
Reward 

Continued  from  page  26 

inothing  had  happened,  he  might 
Ichance  to  find  a  new  cutter  in  his 
j  place.  He  did  know,  however,  that 
Holdaway  would  have  no  compunctions 
Jabout  hiring  another  cutter  in  his  place 
!if  he  could  get  one  who  could  turn  out 
the  number  of  staves  in  a  day  that  Len 
could.  But  such  a  cutter  was  not  to 
be  found.  There  was  only  one  other 
and  he  was  not  in  Kent  County.  Mar- 
tin Ash  was  that  other's  name,  and  what 
he  could  do  towards  reducing  a  pile  of 
basswood  bolts  to  staves,  in  a  given 
time — was  history.  Len  had  never  met 
the  gentleman,  but  towards  him  he  pos- 
sessed a  wholesome  and  fearful  respect. 
"If  Boss  Holdaway  could  get  hold  ob 
dat  man  Ash,"  he  told  himself,  "dere 
wouldn't  be  no  chance  fer  dis  nigger, 
no-how."  And  he  was  quite  right.  The 
fact  is,  Holdaway  had  tried  to  get  hold 
of  that  man  Ash,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  and  failed.  Ash,  being  an  A  1 
cutter  had  an  A  1  job,  and  being  a  wise 
negro,  stayed  satisfied. 

Lenix  hummed  a  song  as  he  shuffled 
down  the  path  to  the  highway. 

"Oh  take  me  on  de  steamboat, 
Down  on  de  ole   Miss-iss-ippi. 
Oh  I'se  a  goin'  ter  leab  yo'. 
But.  honey,  don'  yo'  cry." 

As  he  neared  the  road  the  song 
dwindled  to  a  murmur  and  the  murmur 
to  a  whisper.  Len  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  the  road  was  clear  of  embar- 
rassing obstacles.  Homer  Hudson  was 
one  of  these,  and  Homer's  house  had  to 
be  passed.  No  use  to  meet  a  prize- 
fighter with  a  warped  disposition,  if 
such  a  thing  was  to  be  avoided,  particu- 
larly when  one  owed  him  money  and  had 
failed  in  a  promise  to  pay  up. 

Len's  eyes  strayed  to  the  white  cabin 
in  the  grove  of  butternuts.  There  was 
no  smoke  rising  from  the  chimney,  no 
I  sign  of  life  at  all.  The  front  room 
(blinds  were  drawn  down.  Homer  was 
most  likely  sleeping — and  would  sleep 
till  noon,  as  was  his  custom.  Or- 
dinarily, Len  would  have  put  no  de- 
pendence in  such  signs.  He  would  have 
climbed  the  eight-rail  fence  and  circum- 
vented that  cabin  as  a  collie  pup  cir- 
cumvents the  yard  of  a  scarred  and 
vicious  bull-dog  whose  teeth  he  has  felt 
and  remembers.  He  would  have  played 
safe.  But  this  morning  he  was  in  a 
hurry;  fifteen  dollars  and  thirty  cents 
to  get  rid  of  and  four  miles  still 
stretching  before  him — to  be  walked. 
For  once,  he  would  trust  to  luck.  He 
slid  softly  and  swiftly  forward,  keeping 
well  in  the  shadow  of  the  fence.  All 
was  well.  He  passed  the  gate  with  the 
spring  latch  and  spring  hinges  and 
ducked  around  the  short  curve  of  the 
road  like  a  hunted  buck  seeking  shelter. 
Once  around  the  bend  and  he  was  safe 
from  Homer's  eyes,  he  thought.  He  gave 
a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  topped  the  rise 
of  the  hill.  Now  a  straight,  unob- 
structed road  lay  before  him.  He  re- 
moved his  coat  and  threw  it  over  his 
arm.  His  form  straightened  and  he 
swung  out  in  a  long  stride  which  car- 
ried him  easily  and  swiftly  along.  He 
resumed  his  singing,  allowing  his  basso 
to  rumble  as  deeply  as  it  so  minded. 
'Twas  a  song  suited  to  his  stride,  "Ma'ch 
time,  an'  mashall  music" — he  called  it. 

"I  am  leabin'  yo',   sweet  Southern  t5al  ob  mine. 
Gal  ob  mine. 
When   his   country   calls  yore  soljer  mus'  obey. 
An'  clear  de  way. 
But  aldoug-h   de  seas  divide — an'   de  clouds   ob 

battle  hide — 
Yo'  eber  in  dis  heart  ob  mine  I'll  stay. 

An'    cling    alway. 
Oh,  tis  bitter  hard  ter  leab  yo' ;  Gal  ob  mine-  - 
Gal  ob  mine — 
When  in  yore  starry  eyes  de  tear-drops  shine — 
Hush,    don'   repine — 
Let  me  kiss  dose  tears   away — shor'  I'll   return 

some  day — 
An*   we'll ." 

Abruptly  the  song  ceased  and  Len's 
face  grew  troubled.  Around  the  curve 
of  the  road  had  issued  the  squat,  square 
figure  of  that  sporting  individual, 
Homer  Hudson.  "Loramighty,"  mur- 
mured Len.  "Aint  dat  life  ter  a  T, 
dough.  Side-step  trouble,  an'  run  plum 
inter  its  mudder.  Dat's  me  ebery 
time." 
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To  protect  children's  feet 
during  their  tender, 
growing  years  is  to 
safeguard  their  health  and 
efficiency  in  years  to  come. 

Chums  Shoes  are  taking  an 
all-important  part  in  protect- 
ing the  feet  of  Canadian  boys 
and  girls  3  to  14  years  of  age. 

Chums  Shoes  are  made  in 
the  shape  of  a  normal  foot; 
they  are  scientifically  made. 
They  are  broad-toed,  roomy, 
comfortable,  and  good  look- 
ing. 

Chums  Shoes  support  ankle 
muscles  and  tendons.  There 
are  no  nails  to  irritate  the 
skin.  Being  welted,  are  ex- 
tremely pliable.  Sole  bends 
with  foot  muscles. 
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mark  on  the  shoes  you  buy 
for  your  children.  It  ensures 
foot  happiness. 
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TJOMER  advanced  slowly,  painfully, 
■n.  as  one  whose  feet  have  grown  ten- 
der through  much  contact  with  gravel 
roads.  So  do  all  great  forces  advance 
— armies,  tanks,  avalanches.  There 
was  something  deadly  and  sinister  in 
that  movement,  that  slow,  certain,  not- 
to-be-swept-aside-or-obstructed  advance 
of  the  negro  pugilist  and  chicken-fight- 
er. Len  felt  his  soul  groveling  low 
and  his  brow  running  rivulets.  "Dat 
nigger  '11  bend  me  an'  break  me  an'  leab 
me  shattered,"  he  groaned,  inwardly. 
Outwardly  he  smiled  a  cheerful  smile 
and  accosted  the  glowering  Homer 
with: 

"Well  I  do  declar.  Homer;  is  dat  yo' 
all,  yourself?" 

Homer  disdained  to  reply.  He  came 
forward  in  a  mincing,  dead-sure-of- 
himself  manner  and  paused  in  front  of 
Lenix. 

"Nigger,"  he  said,  his  eyes  rolling.  "Is 
yo'  prepared  ter  die  a  sudden  an'  vio- 
lent deff?" 

"Is  I  which,  Homer?" 

"Is  yo'  prepared  to  go  out  sudden  an' 
painful?     Kase  yo'  am  goin'  now." 

Lenix  swallowed  the  lump  in  his 
throat  and  shuffled  his  feet  uneasily. 
"Dat  nigger's  been  drinkin'  right  heavy 
an'  he's  sore.  He's  been  fightin'  roos- 
ters wif  Sam  Hall  ober  ter  Bridgetown. 
He's  los'  money;  he's  sure  worked  up  ter 
a  pitch  ob  gore  an'  murderation.  It's 
quiet  him  er  bid  good-bye  ter  all  I  hoi' 
dear." 

Beneath  one  arm  Homer  carried  a 
gunny-sack  from  two  holes  in  which  pro- 
truded the  bloody  and  battered  heads 
of  a  pair  of  red  game-cocks.  His 
checked  suit  was  crumpled  and  creased. 
His  collar  lay  limp  on  his  fat  neck.  The 
white  derby  hat  was  dinted  and  awry. 
Homer  had,  evidently,  been  having  a 
wild  night  of  it. 

Len  came  out  of  his  abstraction  with 
a  start  Homer  had  placed  the  sack  on 
the  road  and  was  fumbling  in  his 
stocking.  Len  knew  what  that  meant 
— a  razor!  He  recoiled  a  step  and  his 
teeth  froze  together.  "Annuder  minute 
'11  see  me  sliced,  carved  an'  quartered, 
less  I  stop  dat  nigger,"  he  thought. 

"Homer,"  he  managed  to  articulate, 
"Homer,  hoi'  on  a  minute." 

"Nigger,  I'se  beyond  all  holdin',"  said 
Homer  with  deadly  finality,  and  pro- 
duced a  huge  razor.  "I'se  comin'  inter 
yore  home  now,  Len  Ballister,  liar  and 
cheat — an'  I'se  not  goin'  ter  knock  on  de 
do'  needer." 

"Homer,"  Len's  voice  was  pleading, 
"Homer,  dere  aint  no  kinder  use  ter 
spile  our  good  time  dat  dere  way — 
none  'tall." 

"Meanin'  which?" 

"Meanin'  dis.  Dat  t'ousan'  dollar  re- 
ward, it  done  come  along  dis  mornin'. 
It's  at  de  lawyers.  Bury  an'  Weston. 
Dey  done  write  me  so.  I  come  on  look- 
in'  fer  yo',  kase  I  want  yo'  all  ter  go 
down  to  dat  office  an'  get  dat  money  fer 
me." 

"Yo'  mean  ter  say  dat  reward  money 
come?"  Some  of  the  sinister  chill  had 
vanished  from  Homer's  voice.  "  Yo' 
mean  ter  tell  me  dat  t'ousan'  dollars 
hab  arribe,  Len?" 

"Jes'  dat.  It's  here,  Homer,  an'  I'se 
on  my  way  ter  Bridgetown  now — what 
yo'  s'pose  ter  do?  Yo'  can't  guess,  I'll 
bet." 

■LIOMER  closed  the  razor  and  slipped 
■•-■'■it  back  in  his  sock.  "Well,  yo'  all 
might  continue  on  yore  way — an'  agin, 
yo'  mightent.  It  all  de-pends.  If  yo're 
tellin'  me  true, — all  right;  if  not  dere's 
goin'  ter  be  a  red  splash  on  dis  here 
white  road — an'  soon!  Now  den,  why 
am  yo'  goin'  ter  Bridgetown?  An'  re- 
member— no  more  lyin'." 

"Cross  my  heart.  Homer,  I  speak  gos- 
pel truff.  I'se  goin'  ober  dere  ter  get 
a  tie  pin  I'se  habin'  engraved  fer  yo' 
all,  dat's  what  I'se  goin'  fer." 

"An  how  'bout  dat  twelve  dollars  an' 
nine  cents  yo'  borrow  from  me?" 

"Aint  I  tellin'  yo'  I  want  yo'  ter  go 
down  ter  de  lawyers  an'  get  dat  money? 
Aint  dat  ennuf?  Yo'  kin  deduction  it 
from  the  t'ousan',  see?" 

"An'  how  'bout  dat  garden  hose  yo' 
borrowed?" 

"I'll  bring  dat  ober  ter  night  when  I 


fetch  ober  de  beer  an'  roast  chickuns." 

"When  yo'  which?" 

"When  I  bring  ober  de  eats  an'  drinks 
fer  de  lil'  celebration  us'U  hab.  Homer." 

"Yo'  mean  us  am  goin'  ter  celebrate 
dat  dar  way,  Len?"  Homer's  gold  tooth 
glittered  in  a  smile. 

"Why  sure  us  am  goin'  ter  celebrate. 
Homer;  sure!" 

Homer  crammed  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  looked  reflectively  away. 
By  and  by  his  blood-shot  eyes  strayed 
back  to  Len's  watching  ones. 

"Dere's  jes'  one  lil'  point  dat  I  feels 
like  habin'  cleared  up,"  he  said  suspic- 
iously. "How.come  yo'  ain't  goin'  af'er 
dat  money  yore  own  self,  Len?" 

"How  come?  Well  I'll  tole  yo'  how 
come  I  aint."  Len  drew  closer  and  put 
his  hand  timidly  on  Homer's  shoulder. 
"It's  not  good  business  fer  me  ter  go 
down,  dere  myself,  dat's  all.  Yo're  my 
frien',  Homer,  an'  I'se  goin'  ter  confide 
a  lil'  pussonal  matter  wif  yo'  all.  Dem 
la-wyers,  Bury  an'  Weston,  dey  am  ac- 
tin'  fer  two  er  free  parties  dat  I  owe 
small  bills  ter.  Dey  t'reaten  ter  sue 
an'  jail  me  if  I  don'  pay  up.  Now,  I 
don'  owe  dat  money,  nohow,  udderwise 
I'd  a  paid  long  since.  Yo'  know  dat. 
Homer!  Well  yo'  see,  come  I  go  down 
dar,  dem  lawyers  dey'U  say  ter  me: 
'Now,  Mr.  Ballister,  we  got  yore  money 
here  an'  we'll  pay  yo'  all  except  what 
yo'  owe  our  clients.'  An'  dey'll  deduc- 
tion de  money  fer  dem  bills  an'  scoff 
in   my   face,   see?" 

"But  dey'll  do  dat  anyways,  Len." 

"No  so.  I  gib  yo'  written  order  fer 
dat  t'ousan'.  Yo'  present  it  an'  dey'll 
hab  ter  pay  yo'  de  whole  t'ousan'.  I 
know  de  law.  Dat's  it  Yo'  all  aint 
de  one  owes  de  debts,  yo'se  simply  ac- 
tin'  power  of  attorney  fer  him,  see?  Yo' 
dasn't  pay  his  bills  kase  yore  jurisdic- 
tion don'  run  dat  far.  Dey'll  hab  ter 
pay  yo'  all  of  dat  t'ousan'.  So,  Homer, 
I'se  mighty  glad  I  met  up  wiff  yo'  all. 
When  I  look  in  de  chickun  pen  an'  fin' 
yore  game  roosters  gone,  I  knowed  yo'd 
be  in  Bridgetown,  so  I  kept  on  walkin'. 
Besides  I  wanted  ter  get  dat  beautiful 
pin  wif  enitials  an'  cres'." 

Homer  removed  his  battered  Christy 
and  smoothed  the  wrinkles  of  his  closely 
cropped  head. 

"When'll   I  go,  Len?" 

T  EN  took  a  note  book  and  pencil  from 
*-'  his  pocket  and  proceeded  to  write 
an  order  on  Bury  and  Weston.  "Yo'll 
go  right  off  immediate.  Homer.  Dere's 
no  time  ter  lose.  Dem  lawyers  am 
liable  ter  ab-scondicate  wif  dat  money 
if  us  don't  act  quick.  Here  yo'  is.  Yo' 
take  dis  order  ter  dem  shysters.  Lisn'. 
It  reads: 

Bury  and  Weeton. 

Please  pay  to  bearer,  Homer  Hudson,  the  One 
T'ousan'  Dollars  Reward  which  has  been  placed 
to  my  credit,  with  you'. 

(Sismed)    LENIX   BAliJSTHR." 

Homer  took  the  slip  of  paper  gingerly, 
folded  it,  and  put  it  in  his  vest  pocket. 

"What  time'll  yo'  all  be  back,  Len, 
an'  whar'll  I  meet  yo'?"  he  wanted  to 
know. 

"I  may  be  gone  sometime.  Homer," 
Len  answered.  "Bes'  say  meet  me  dis 
af'ernoon  'bout  five,  at  yore  place.  How's 
dat  suit?" 

"Dat's  all  right,  only  I  don'  wanter 
be  luggin'  all  dat  money  aroun'  all  day." 

"Won't  need  ter,"  Len  promised. 
"Well,  so  long,  frien'  Homer,  an'  here's 
ter  a  good  ole  night  ob  it  ter  night." 
Homer  smiled  and  shook  the  hand  Len 
offered  to  him, 

IT  was  not  until  Lenix  had  put  two 
more  miles  between  him  and  the 
danger  which  had  threatened  that  he 
felt  like  resuming  the  interrupted  song. 
He  had  no  more  than  got  nicely  started 
on  it  again  when  he  espied  coming  to- 
wards him  a  tall  negro  dressed  in  a  new 
suit  of  jaunty  tweeds  and  wearing  a 
shiny  new  Christy  hat  The  negro  was 
about  the  size  and  build  of  Len.  He 
walked  with  a  sprightly  step  and  swung 
his  arms  as  though  he  owned  them  and 
believed  in  keeping  them  occupied.  As 
the  two  neared  each  other,  Len  had  the 
other's  number  accurately  catalogued. 
"Dat  feller  am  a  stave-cutter.  Sure 
am.  His  arms  an'  han's  show  dat,  an' 
de  pucker  'tween  his  eyes,  Won'er  who 
he  am?" 


Pretty  Teeth 

Are  White  Teeth — Free  From  Film 
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Film  is  What  Discolors 

When  teeth  discolor  it 
means  that  film  is  present. 
That  slimy  film  which  you 
feel  with  your  tongue  is  a 
stain  absorber.  When  tartar 
forms  it  is  due  to  the  film. 
The  film  clings  to  the  teeth, 
gets  into  crevices  and  stays. 
Remove  that  film  and  teeth 
will  glisten  in  their  natural 
whiteness. 

Film  causes  most  tooth  troubles.  It  holds  food 
substance  which  ferments  and  forms  acid.  It 
holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause 
decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They,  with  tartar, 
are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea.  . 

The  tooth  brush  alone  does  not  end  film.  The 
ordinary  tooth  paste  does  not  dissolve  it.  That  is 
why  the  old-way  bmshing  fails  to  save  the  teeth. 

Dental  science,  after  years  of  searching,  has 
found  a  way  to  combat  that  film.  Many  clinical 
tests  under  able  authorities  have  proved  it  beyond 
question.  Leading  dentists  everywhere  now  urge 
its  daily  use. 

The  method  is  embodied  in  a  dentifrice  called 
Pepsodent.  And  we  are  supplying  a  ten-day  test 
free  to  anyone  who  asks. 

Watch  the  Teeth  Whiten 

We  ask  you  to  send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Use  like  any  tooth  paste.  Note  how  clean  the  teeth 
feel  after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  slimy  film. 
See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  fixed  film  disappears.  It 
will  be  a  revelation. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  digestant  of 
albumin.  The  film  is  albuminous  matter.  The  object 
of  Pepsodent  is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to  constantly  combat 
it. 

Until  lately  this  method  was  impossible.  Pepsin 
must  be  activated,  and  the  usual  agent  is  an  acid 
harmful  to  the  teeth.  But  science  has  discovered  a 
harmless  activating  method.  It  has  been  submitted  to 
four  years  of  laboratory  te.sts.  Now  pepsin,  combined 
with  other  Pepsodent  ingredients,  gives  us  for  the  first 
time  an  efficient  film  destroyer. 

It  is  important  that  you  know  it.  To  you  and  yours 
it  means  safer,  whiter  teeth.  Cut  out  the  coupon — now, 
before  you  forpret  it — and  see  the  effects  for  yourself. 
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"Mornin',  sah,"  I,en  greeted  the 
stranger.    "Nice  mild  mornin'." 

"It  am  so,  it  am  so,"  answered  the 
other  pleasantly.  He  returned  Len's 
scrutiny  easily,  and  taking  a  cigar  from 
his  vest  pocket  proceeded  to  give  its 
wrapper  greater  adherence  by  lolling 
it  about  between  his  lips.  Len  stood  by, 
watching.  He  was  admiring  the  tailor- 
made  tweed  suit,  and  the  glittering 
Christy  with  the  tiny  red  and  dappled 
feather  in  its  band.  He  had  always 
wanted  a  suit  and  a  hat  like  those. 

"I'se  jes'  on  my  way  ober  ter  Chat- 
ville  East,"  the  other  negro  informed 
him.  "I'se  lookin'  fer  a  job  as  stave- 
cutter.  Do  yo'  all  chance  ter  know  a 
man  named  Holdaway;  he's  boss  at  de 
Drayder    Cooperage,    I   believe?" 

Len's  heart  turned  a  somersault. 
"Yes,"  he  answered,  "I  know  dat  man 
ai;  hunky." 

"Well,  he  done  offer  me  de  job  two  er 
free  times,  but  I  had  a  good  place  in  St. 
Thomas  mill  an'  I  didn't  wanter  leab. 
My  name's  Ash,"  he  informed.  "Mar- 
tin Ash." 

"Loramighty,"  breathed  Len.  "Dis 
means  I'se  froo  at  Drayder's  less  I  play 
my  kyards,  an'  play  'em  both  sides  an'" 
do  middle." 

"An'  yo'  all's  on  yore  way  down  ter 
see  'bout  de  job  ob  cutter  at  Drayder's 
mill?"  he  asked. 

"Dat's  so.     I  is." 

Len  sighed  and  looked  sympathetical- 
ly at  the  stranger. 

"Well  it's  too  bad,  it  is  so,"  hp  mutter- 
ed, as  though  to  himself. 

"What's  dat?"  asked  the  other  quick- 
ly, catching  the  words. 

"I  was  jes'  t'inkin'  dat  it's  too  bad 


yo'  all  hab  had  yore  trip  for  nuffin,  but 
of  course  yo'  didn't  hear  what  happened 
down  dere  at  de  mill?  How  could  yo', 
seein'  it  jes  happen  las'  right?" 

"Why,  what  happen  dcvvn  dar?"  the 
other  asked   excitedly. 

"Why,  it's  smallpox.  Nn.e  cases  done 
break  out  in  de  mill  at  SBiie  time.  I 
had  a  nephew  workin'  dere  He  took 
sick  las'  night  too,  an'  he  died  this 
mornin'.  De  place  am  quaranteened, 
dat's  why  I'se  on  my  way  ober  ter 
Bridgetown  ter  look  fer  Job." 

The  strange  negro's  cigar  slipped 
from  his  twitching  fingers. 

"Hebens  ob  love!"  he  shivered.  "Small- 
pox!  Ugh!" 

He  shuddered  and  wiped  his  face  on 
a  red  handkerchief. 

"Ob  course  if  yo'  not  scared  ter  run 

de   risk "  commenced   Len,  but  Ash 

threw  up  his  hands. 

"I  wouldn'  go  down  in  dat  town  fer 
all  de  money  in  it,"  he  declared.  "No 
siree,  I'll  get  just  as  far  away  from  it 
as  my  shanksmares  '11  carry  me,  I  will. 
Am'  yo'  sure  yo'  aint  been  near  any  ob 
dem  cases?"  he  asked  fearfully,  edging 
away." 

"No,  I  aint  been,"  Len  assured  him. 
"I'se  mighty  scared  ob  it  too,  dat's  fer 
why  I'se  on  my  way  ter  Bridgetown  ter 
look  fer  a  job  now." 

THE  two  sat  down  under  a  tree  and 
lapsed  into  silence.  After  a  time 
Ash  took  two  more  cigars  from  his  poc- 
ket, handed  one  to  Lenix  and  lit  the 
other. 

"It  puts  me  in  a  mighty  bad  fix,"  ad- 
mitted the  stranger.  "De  mill  at  St. 
Thomas  burn  down  free  days  ago  an' 
I  done  lose  al!  my  workin'  clothes.  I 
aint  got  no  money  ter  get  me  outer  dis 
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place,  eben  if  I  kiiowed  where  I  could 
get  a  job.  No  mill  foreman  is  goin'  ter 
hire  me  in  dese  togs." 

"No,"  agreed  Len.  "He  aint  He'd 
fink  yo'  was  a  imposter.  Yo'  best  get 
a  suit  sumfin  like  I'se  wearin'  now." 

"Yes,  I'll  hab  ter  do  dat,  but  how? 
An'  den  how  in  Sam  Hill  am  I  goin'  ter 
get  to  where  dey's  needin'  a  stave-cut- 
ter?    Tell  me  dat." 

"Yo'  kin  allars  get  a  job  stave-cuttin' 
in  Windsor,"  said  Len  thoughtfully, 
"Dey's  needin'  good  cutters  dere,  I  un'- 
erstan'.  But  Mister  Ash,  fifty  miles 
am  a  powerful  long  hike  ter  make;  it 
am   so." 

"I  couldn'  walk  fifty  miles  if  my  life 
depended  on  it,"  groaned  Ash.  "I'se  got 
flat  feet  an'  corns.'  It's  been  powerful 
painful  comin'  as  far  as  I  hab." 

LEN  essayed  to  wipe  the  corner  of  his 
one  eye  while  he  took  a  new  survey 
of  Ash  with  the  other.  "I  feel  I'd  like 
ter  help  yo'  if  I  could,"  he  said  at 
length,  "but  yo'  see  I'm  a  pore  man 
outin'  a  job  myself." 

"Thanks  jus'  same,"  said  the  other 
heartily.  "If  I  could  only  get  ter  Wind- 
sor, I'd  be  all  hunky.  I'm  not  spry  enutf 
on  my  feet  to  b.um  a  freight,  so  I'm  down 
an'  out." 

"A  ticket  ter  Windsor  ud  cos'  yo'  'bout 
one  fifty,"  said  Len,  "but  yo'd  need  ter 
get  some  workin'  clothes  too." 

"Yes,  sure  would.  A  five  spot  ud  look 
like  glory  be  ter  dis  here  nigger;  'twould 
so." 

Len  fingered  the  three  greasy  five 
spots  in  his  trousers  pocket,  his  mind 
working,   planning. 

"Dat  suit  yose  wearin',  yo'  might 
swap  it  for  workin'  clothes,"  he  sug- 
gested— "and,"    he    added,    noting    the 


look  on  the  other's  face,  "get  'nuff  boot- 
money  ter  carry  yo'  ter  Windsor." 

"I'd  awful  hate  ter  sacrifice  dis 
here  suit  ob  clothes,"  said  Ash.  "It 
done  cost  me  twenty  free  bucks  jes'  a 
week  ago.  Tailor  in  St.  Thomas  made 
it  fer  me." 

"Well,"  Len  sighed  and  stood  up. 
"Course  dat  was  jes'  a  suggestion  an' 
no  harm  done.  Come  ter  fink  on  it, 
yo'  might  hab  some  trouble  doin'  it  too. 
People  are  mighty  'spicious,  an'  dey'd 
fink  yo'  had  some  ulterior  motive  in 
tryin'  ter  swap.  No,  I  reckon  dat  plan 
aint  at  all  feasible — unless,"  he  added, 
"you's  all  lucky  'nuff  ter  bump  up 
against  a  chap  like  me  dat  aint  giben 
ter  astin'  fool  questions." 

The  other  rose  too,  grimacing  with 
pain  as  he  put  his  sore  feet  down  on 
the   hard  gravel. 

"Here,"  he  said,  after  considering 
quickly.  "Have  yo'  got  five  dollars  on 
yo'?" 

"I'se  got  dat  much  an'  no  mo',"  Len 
answered,  "but  dere's  de  rent  an'  de 
grocery  bill  ter  pay." 

"Dem  kin  wait,"  said  the  other.  "Now 
den,  'sposin'  I'se  willin'  ter  swap  clothes 
wif  yo'  all,  do  I  get  de  five  dollars  boot- 
money?" 

Len  looked  thoughtfully  down  at  his 
feet,  managing  to  take  in  the  other's 
tan  boots  at  the  same  time.  "It  all  de- 
pends," he  said  slowly,  "yes  it  all  de- 
pends. If  yo'  all  was  a  brudder  Ex- 
celsior, in  distress,  now " 

"What's  dat?" 

"Why,  it's  a  secret  brudderhood 
society  similar  ter  der  Free  Mason 
society.  'Help  yer  Brudder  Celsior, 
dat's  it  motter.  Now,  if  yo'  was  a 
brudder   Celsior " 

"Oh,  I'se  a   Celsior,    all    right,"    ad- 
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"My  free  recipe  books  'Dainty  Desserts'  and  'Food  Economy' 
save  a  lot  of  work,  worry  and  money.  They  give  an  endless  variety 
of  delightful  and  original  ways  of  combining  Knox  Sparkling 
Gelatine  with  coffee,  cocoa,  chocolate,  rice,  preserves,  fresh,  dried 
and  canned  fruits,   fish  and   vegetables. 

"It  is  really  wonderful  how  many  delicious 
desserts  and  salads  you  can  make  easily  and 
quickly  with  the  things  you  have  in  the  pantry  and 
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"Busy  housekeepers  will  like  our  Sparkling  Acidulated  package 
because  of  its  ease  of  preparation.  It  contains  an  added  envelope 
of  Lemon  Flavoring,  which  is  used  in  place  of  lemon  juice.  All 
you  add  is  water  and  sugar.  Experts  call  both  packages  of  Knox 
Sparkling  Gelatine  the  *4  to  1'  Gelatine  because  it  goes  four  times 
further  than  flavored  packages.  One  quarter  of  a  package  will 
make  a  dessert  or  salad  for  six  people." 

PERFECTION  SALAD 


1  envelope  KNOX   Aoi^lated  Gelatine 

y^  cup  eoiM  -water 

V'l  Cup  mild  vinegar 

1  pint  boiling  water 

1  tea&poonful  salt 

1  cup  finely  ahredded'  cabbage 


l^   teastpoonful   Tjemon   Flavorinig> 
found  in   separate  envelope 
Mi  cup  sugar 

2  cups  celery,  cut  in  small  pieces 
14    cajn    sweet   rod   peppers  or   fresh 
peppers  finely   cut 


jjox~3nsM^srz^^. 


w 


Soak  lihe  gelatine  in  cdld  water  five  minutes ;  add  vinegar.  Lemon  Flavorfng, 
boiling  water,  sugar  and  sialt;  stir  until  diissolved.  Strain,  and  When  beginning  to 
set  add  remaining  ingredients.  Turn  into  a  mold,  first  dipped  in  cold  wiater,  and 
Chill.  Serve  on  lettuce  leaves  with  mayonnaise  dressing  or  cut  in  dice  and  serve 
in  cases  made  of  red  or  green  peppers,  or  the  mixture  may  be  shaped  in  moldb 
lined  with  pimentos.  A  delieious  accompaniiment  to  cold  sliced  chicken  or  veal. 
NoU—Ust  fruils  instead  oj  cegelahles  in  the  above  recipe,  and  you  haCt  a  deli- 
cious Fruit  Salad— If  the  Sparkling  package  is  used,  two  iahlespoonjuls 
lemon  juice  should  be  used  in  place  of  the  Lemon  Flavoring. 

BANANA  SPONGE 

V2  enveloTpe  KNOX  Sparkling  Gelatine 
\i  cup  cold  water 

1  cup  banajna  pulp 

2  tablesTJOonfuls  lemon  juice 
Vj   cup  seugar 
Whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  stiff 

Soak  gels  tine  in  cold  water  five  minutes.  Put 
banana  pn!p,  lemon  juice  and  .sugar  in  saucepan  and 
bring  t-o  the  boiling  podni,  sUn-ing  oonslantlT.  Add 
aoiKed  gelatine,  and  stir  until  cooL  When  mixture 
be^'ins  to  thickai,  fold  in  whites  of  eggs,  beaiten 
untiJ  .-stif^,  turn  Into  wet  mold  or  paper  caaes,  and 
sprinkle  with  chopppi  nuts  if  deaiiied. 
Note-  If  the  Aeidulaled  package  is  used  I  !4  of  the  Lemon 
Flavoring  contained  therein  may  be  used  in  place  of  the 
lemon  juice  in  the  -  3oD(  ~c:ipc 

Write  for  the  KnoxRscip'*  B;^ohs;  they  are  free  for  the 

asking,  if  you  give  yourgrocei's  name  and  address. 

"Whenever  a  recipe  calls    or  gelatine —it  means  KNOX" 

KNOX  GELATINE 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Knox 
Dept.  C,  180  Si.  Paul  S(.  West,         -  Mo      eal.  Que. 


KNOX 

GElatiNE 
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mitted  Ash.     "I'se  hab  all  de  degrees. 
Now  den,  let's  swap." 

"By  rights,  I  should  try  yo'  all  out  de 
signs,"  said  Len.  "But  I  aint  got  time 
fer  dat  now.  Ober  yon'er,  behind  dem 
alders,  is  a  good  spot  fer  us  ter  change 
clothes.     Come  'long." 

IN  exactly  fifteen  minutes  the  change 
had  been  effected  and  Ash  issued 
from  the  alders  a  humble  working  man. 
Len  came  forth  dressed  in  all  the  glory 
of  a  tweed  suit,  shiny  Christy  and  tan 
boots.  "Look  yo',  brudder,"  he  said 
pointing  across  the  field  to  a  dim  smoke 
line  rising  above  the  hills,  "yo'  make 
right  'cross  dere  an'  yo'll  fin'  a  lil' 
station  wif  a  flag  hangin'  up  inside. 
All  yo'  hab  ter  do  is  flag  de  train  when 
she  come  along.  Dey'll  be  a  wes'boun' 
local  in  'bout  half  an  hour.  An'  now, 
brudder  Ash,  good-bye  an'  good  luck." 

"Good-bye."  Ash  made  across  the 
road  and  climbed  the  fence.  As  he  put 
his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  the  newly 
acquired  trousers  his  fingers  encoun- 
tered a  ten-cent  piece.  He  had  made 
a  better  bargain  than  he  thought. 

Len  stood  watching  him  limp  across 
the  green  meadow  to  the  next  fence. 
"Gollies!"  he  chuckled,  "dat  nigger,  he 
fin'  dat  ten  cents  an'  fink  I  done  ferget 
ter  take  it  out  ob  dat  pocket,  but  he's 
sure  wrong  dere.  It's  bad  luck  ter 
swap  clothes  'less  yo'  leabes  a  coin  in 
pocket  ob  de  ones  you'se  tradin'. '  He 
felt  deep  in  the  pockets  of  his  tweed 
trousers  and  gave  a  grunt  of  disgust. 
"It'll  serve  dat  nigger  right  if  he  don't 
get  on  job,"  he  muttered,  "he's  shorley 
insulted  luck  by  not  leabin'  a  coin  in 
dese  pants  pockets." 


'T"^HE  shadows  of  twilight  were 
J-  stretching  across  the  white  road 
when  Lenix  shook  hands  with  several 
new  cronies  he  had  made  that  day  and 
stepped  jauntily  out  for  Chatville  East. 
He  had  had  a  most  glorious  holiday.  In 
his  hand  he  carried  a  yellow  walking 
stick  with  a  brass  swan  for  a  handle. 
On  his  hands  were  new  tan  gloves  and 
on  his  feet  new  fawn-colored  spats.  The 
orange  necktie  about  his  high  collar 
seemed  to  leap  out  to  mock  the  less  gor- 
geous »unset  colors  fading  in  the  west. 

How  he  was  going  to  side-step  trouble 
from  Homer  Hudson  he  did  not  know. 
Undoubtedly  he  would  be  able  to  look 
that  fighting  darkey  down  and  make 
him  cower — as  he  usually  did.  His 
powers  had  been  reinforced  by  his  new 
clothes.  He  felt  equal  to  Homer,  almost 
equal  to  Jane  Ann. 

At  thought  of  that  large,  wrathful 
lady,  Len's  knees  experienced  weakness. 
He  paused  in  the  road  as  though  to  turn 
back.  But  he  didn't.  Trouble  had  to 
be  faced  sometime,  might  as  well  be  to- 
night, as  any  time.  However,  he  deem- 
ed it  expedient  to  take  the  longer  way 
home,  thus  avoiding  collision  with 
Homer  Hudson,  so  he  took  a  side  road 
until  he  reached  a  thoroughfare  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  river  road. 

It  was  dark  when  he  rounded  the  last 
bend  in  the  road  and  saw  the  electric 
lights  of  Chatville  East  blinking  up  as 
though  to  welcome  him  home.  It  por- 
tended well;  but  how  about  Jane  Ann? 

His  steps  grew  slower  and  his  heart 
grew  heavy.  Somehow  home,  to  him, 
spelt  trouble.  Duns,  sheriffs,  bailiffs, 
policemen,      wakeful      nights.        Man 


Is  your  silver 

a  joy  to  you  f 

Your  silver  will  be  a  lasting  joy  if  you 
choose  "1847  Rogers  Bros.",  for  you  will 
have  not  only  the  beauty  of  the  pattern, 
but  the  deeper  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
the  real  worth  of  this  silverplate  itself. 

Buy  only  when  yoa  see  the  trademark 
"1847  Rogers  Bros."  rn  the  backs  of  the 
spoons,  forks,  etc.  for  that  mark  identifies 
the  famous  time-tested  Rogers  Very  Best. 
Accept  no  other. 

i847  ROGERS  BROS. 

SILVERWARE 
The  Family  Plate  for  Sevevty  Years 

MERIOEN   BRIXANNIA   CO.,   Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 

MaJe  in  Canada  hy  Canaiiiiini  and  lolit  by  lea  iitif; 
Canadian  dealtri  Ihrout^houl  the  Pominion 
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This  soft,  fine  unshrinkable 

Ctydella  flannel 


makes  up  into 
beautiful  gar- 
ments for  both 
outer  and  under 


wear. 


"  Clydella" is  guaran- 
teed not  to  shrink. 

It  is  of  close  fine 
texture.  Will  stand 
unlimited  wear:  Keeps 
the  skin  dry  and  warm. 
Will  not  irritate  the 
tenderest  skin.  Made 
by  the  manufacturers 
of  "Viyella."  Write 
us  if  you  have  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  the 
genuine.  Look  for  the 
label. 


WM.  HOLLINS  &  CO.,  Limited 

28-30  Wellington  St.,  West,  Toronto 

New  York.  U.S.A.  London.  England 


Vaseline 


IrjiJc  Mark 


\ 


Mentholated 

i'ctrolcum  Jelly 

Soothe  Your  Aching  Head 

Home  from  a  day  of  shopping — nerves  tciise—  head  throbbiiii; 
and  arhinu.  For  quick  relief  use  "Vaseline"  Mentholated. 
It  combines  only  cooling  menthol  and  the  well-known 
"Vaseline"  Petroleum  Jelly— ^making  a  safe  as  well  as  effective 
remedy.  Rub  a  little  over  the  forehead  and  temples  whenever 
you  feel  a  headache  coming  on.  It  soothes  and  refreshes. 
Sold  in  sanitary  tubes.  Keep  one  always  convenient  on  ynr 
dressing  table. 

Other  "Vaseline"  Products 

"Vaseline"  White— for  all  irritations  of  the  skin. 

"Vaseline"   Unrated  — for  inflamed  evelids. 

"Vaseline"   Oxide    of    Zinc    Ointment -- t>.r 

ec7.ema,  sores,  eti 

■At  (Iriic  .111(1  ilrp:irlim-iit  st.irr«.  Intrrcsliiij;  n.M.Mri  ,  ..   ,...-; 

CHHSKBROUOH     MANUFACTURING     COMPANY 
1880  Ch.bo.  Ave.  ( c.Mo.i,..,,,. i  Mon.re. 
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HOTEL  ST.  JAMES 

Times    Square^    New    York    City 

Just  off  Broadway  at  109-113  W.  45th  St. 
3    Blocks    from    Grand    Central    Sution. 


Much  favored 
by  women  trav- 
elling without 
escort. 

40^  Theatres,  all 
principal  shops 
andrhiirches,  3  to 

5  minutes  walk. 


2  minutes  of  all 

3  u  b  ways,  "L" 
roads,  surface 
cars,    bus    lines. 


All   Outside 

Rooms 
Hot  and  Cold 
Running  Water 
in  every   room. 
With   adjoining   bath     -    from  $1.50  up 
With    private    bath     -     -     from  $2.50  up 
Sitting  room,bedroom,bath,from  $5.00  up 
W.  Johnson  Quinn,  Mgr, 
Formerly    of   Hotel   Webster 


Dr.  Sperry's  Famous  Health  and 
Sex  Books 


Sexuil  Knowledge  Talks  With 
Young  Women.  By  Dr.  Lyman 
B.  Sperry  -  -  -  $1.25 

Introduction  by  Dr.  Mary  Wood  Allen. 

Sexual     Knowledge    Talks    WHh 

Young  Men.     By  Dr.  B.  Spcrry  $1.25 

Husband  and  Wife.  A  Book  of  Irv- 
fortnation  and  advice  for  Mar- 
ried and  Marriageable 


1.25 
1.50 


ideal  Married  Life.     By    Dr.   Mary    Wood    Alien 
The  Edward    Bok      (Editor    of    "Ladies*    Hone 

Journal")  Books  of  Self  Knowledge  for  Younf 

People  and  Parents.     Elach        -         -         -         - 
How  Shall  I  Tell  My  Child.    By  Mrs.  WoodaUen 

Chapman  „_...-. 

When  A  Boy  Becomes  A  Man.  By  H.  Bisseker.  M.A. 
Instead  of  "Wild  Oats."     By  Winfield  Scott  Halt. 

M.D. 

The  Spark  of  Life.     By  Margaret  W.  Morley 
The    Changing    Girl.         By     Caroline     Wormley 

Latimer.  M.D..  M.A.  _         -         -         -         - 

In  Her  Teens.     By  Mrs.  WoodaUen  Chapman 
The   Home   Medical   Adviser.     By   Dr.   Kenelm 

Winslow  -  -  ----- 

Containing  Health.  Hygiene.  Sanitation,  First  Aid, 

Nursing.  Dictics.  Remedies,    Prevention,    Exer- 

cisrt.  Physical  Training-     750  pages. 
The  Ladies'  New  Medical  Guide    and    Pancoaat's 

Tdtology.     By  S.  Pancoast,  M.D.      - 
Over  100   illustrations.      T^e    book   of   books  for 

women, 
A  Young  Mother's  Guide  (or  The  Care  and  Feed- 
ing of  ChUdren).     By  Francis  Twcdell,  M.D.  1 .00 

Frederick  D.  Goodchild,     Publisher 
268  King  Street  West,  -  TORONTO 


5.00 


2.00 


Order  your  Milk 
Supply— 

with  your  Groceries 


G»t  your  milk  supply  in  the 
logical  worry-free  way — ^from 
your  grocer.  He  will  sell  you 
a  week's — a  month's — ^supply  of 
Carnation  Milk  with  yowr  gro- 
ceries. 

That's  the  modern  way  to  get  milk. 
You  have  fresh,  rich  milk — or 
cream — for  any  unexpected  need. 
You  are  never  "caug-ht  without" 
milk. 

You  can  use  Carnation  Milk  in 
every  way  you  use  ordinary  milk — 
and  for  cream  uses,  too. 

For  it  is  just  pure,  fresh  whole 
milk  "from  Contented  Cows"  with 
part  of  the  water  evaporated. 
Nothing  else  but  water  is  taken 
away.  Nothing  is  added  to  sweeten 
or  preserve  it. 

Use  it  from  the  can  or  pour  into 


pitcher — as  cream  for  tea,  coffee, 
fruit  or  cereals. 

Dilute  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water  and  you  get  milk  consistency 
the  same  as  ordinary  milk. 

Use  Carnation  Milk  for  cooking 
— in  all  your  recipes,  for  soups, 
sauces,  puddings,  etc.  Where  thin 
milk  is  called  for,  add  more  water. 
Surely  Carnation  Milk  is  the  solu- 
tion to  your  milk  problem.  Begin 
to-day  to  enjoy  its  quality,  conven- 
ience and  economy.  Phone  your 
grocer  now — have  him  send  three 
or  four  handy  cans  (16  oz.  tall 
size).      Directions  on  every  can. 

We  have  a  splendid  booklet  of  100 
tested  recipes  for  everyday  and 
special  uses.  The  booklet  also  tells 
the  "Story  of  Carnation  Milk." 
You  can  get  a  copy — free — ^by  re- 
turn mail  if  you  address  us  at 
.A.ylmcr,  Ont. 


Carnation  Milk  Products  Company,  Limited 

AYLMER,    ONTARIOJ 
Seattle  and  Chicago,  U.S.A. 

Eeaporatortes  at  Aylr-tr  and  Springfield,  Ont, 
"MADE  IN  CANADA" 

Carnation  Milk 

"from  Contented  Cows" 


can't  always  dress  in  new  tweeds  and 
smell  like  a  newly  crushed  geranium,  or 
gather  about  him  admiring  fellows  to 
listen  to  him  talk  while  they  smoke  his 
stogies.  No,  a  man  must  have  a  home, 
a  wife  and  worry. 

LENIX  was  a  long  time  covering  the 
-*  last  mile  of  his  journey.  Every- 
thing seemed  so  peaceful,  so  calm  along 
the  road.  It  seemed  foolish  to  hurry 
straight  into  trouble,  so  he  took  his 
time. 

As  he  opened  his  garden  gate  and 
crept  up  the  path  to  the  window  his 
very  heart  quaked  with  apprehension. 
Joyfully  he  noted  that  the  lamp  had  not 
been  lit.  This  meant  that  Jane  Ann 
was  out.  Thank  goodness  for  small 
mercies.  He  opened  the  door  and  step- 
ped in.  Orinoco  bounded  from  behind 
the  stove  to  meet  him,  then  catching  a 
sniff  of  the  new  scented  clothes,  bolted 
to  his  hiding  place  with  a  howl. 

Len  lit  the  lamp  and  almost  collapsed 
with  pleasurable  surprise.  The  supper 
table  was  set.  There  was  a  clean  cloth, 
and  a  bunch  of  yellow-rod  beside  his 
plate.  There  was  all  manner  of  good 
things  on  the  table  too;  roast  chicken, 
pickles,  newly-made  bread.  The  tea- 
pot was  simmering  on  the  stove.  Len 
hung  his  Christy  on  a  peg  and  squared 
away  to  that  supper.  As  he  ate  he 
kept  listening  for  the  gate-latch  to 
click.  But  he  was  through  eating  and 
was  preparing  to  light  his  last  remain- 
ing stogie,  before  he  heard  it.  He 
braced  himself  to  meet  whatever  was 
coming,  his  eyes  turned  to  the  door. 
Voices — ^high-pitched,  excited,  sounded 
outside — a  number  of  feet  were  scrap- 
ing the  gravel  walk. 

"Policeman,  likely,"  thought  Len. 
Then  the  door  opened  and  Jane  Ann 
burst  into  the  room,  behind  her  Homer 
Hudson,  Boss  Holdaway  and  several 
others.  Len  rubbed  his  eyes.  All  the 
faces  were  smiling  on  him,  hands  were 
outstretched  to  him.  What  did  it  all 
mean?  Homer  came  forward,  his  gold 
tooth  aglitter  in  a  smile. 

"I  done  get  it,  Len,  I  sure  did!"  he  ex- 
ulted, taking  a  long  envelope  from  his 
pocket.  "Look  yo',  here  'tis:  a  check 
fer  t'ousand  dollars." 

Len  dropped  back  into  his  chair,  his 
mouth  open.  He  was  speechless.  Jane 
Ann  ran  forward  and  gave  him  a  hug. 
"An'  yo'  all  knowed  dat  money  was 
dere  and  didn't  tell  me.  Oh  yo'  bad 
Len!  An'  Ian'  sakes,  look  at  de  clothes 
dat  nigger  am  wearin',  too.  Well  dey's 
all  comin'  to  him,  dat's  all." 

Len  roused  himself.  "I  jest  don'  un- 
'erstan',"  he  said  feebly.  Jane  Ann 
patted  his  hand.  "Dat's  all  right,  hon- 
ey, Len.    Yous'  mighty  secret,  yo'  is. 

"Boss  Holdaway,  here,  he  done  say 
he  knowed  sumfin'  was  on  yore  min', 
an'  when  yo'  lef  dis  momin'  ter  look 
af'er  yore  reward  he  got  de  impression 
dat  yo'  all  was  sore." 

"I  guess  I  was  wrong  dere,  Len,"  put 
in  Holdaway,  heartily. 

"Sure  was.  Boss",  said  Len.  He  mo 
tioned  Jane  Ann  to  resume. 

"Well  den,  yo'  met  up  wif  Homer 
an'  got  him  to  call  fer  de  money,  didn't 
yo'?" 

Len  nodded,  "Dat's  right." 

"Well,  when  Homer  go  af'er  it,  dem 

lawyers  won't  gib  it  ter  him.     Dey  says 

eider  yo'  er  me  mus'  go  along  wif  him, 

so  Homer  he  don'  come  an'  get  me." 

"And  yo'  bofe  went  an'  got  it?" 

"Sure  did."       Jane   Ann  placed  her 

hands  on  her  hips  and  smiled  about  her, 

"Funny  part  ob  it  is,  how  did  yo'  all 

come   ter   sen'   dat   check  back   to   dem 

lawyers   when   yo'   got   it   from   special 

messenger  dis  mornin?" 

Len  sat  straight  up.  "Yo'  all  mean 
dat  check  was  in  dat  envelope  dat  man 
gib  me  an'  made  me  sign  fer,  Jane  Ann?" 
"Sure  was.  Whyfer  yo'  sen'  it  back? 
Dey  say,  yo'  mark  'dead'  an'  'moved  ter 
Chicago,  Mich.'  on  it.  Whyfer  yo'  do  all 
dat?" 

Len  glanced  about  him.  All  eyes 
were  upon  him.  He  stood  up  and  smiled. 
"Frien's,"  he  said,  "I  reckon  it's  up  ter 
me  'splain  dis  here  fing.  I  did 
get  de  check  dis  mornin',  leastwise  I 
knowed  de  check  fer  de  reward  was  in 
dat  letter.  But  I  wanted  ter  gib  Jane 
Ann  a  s'prise,  so  I  send  de  letter  back 


Use  a  Bissell's 
Every  Morning— Every  where 

Easily,  quickly,  lightly — this  is  how 
Bissell's  carpet  sweeper  runs  over  your 
rugs  and  carpets.  Underneath  and 
around — it  picks  up  dust  and  litter — 
the  easy, efficient,  hygienic  way  to  sweep. 

BISSELL'S 

Carpet  Sweeper     Vacuum  Sweeper 

\Vith  very  little  more  effort  Bissell's 
Vaciium  Sweeper  does  the  thorough  peri- 
odic cleaning.  Both  Bissells  are  necessary 
to  modern  domestic  carpet  cleanliness. 

"Cyco"  Ball  Bea.-ing  Carpet  Sweepers 
from  $4.75  to  $7.75:  Vacuum  Sweepers.  $13.00 
to  $17,00 — depending  upon  style  and  locality. 
At  all  good  stores.  Send  for  booklet,  "The 
Care  of  Rugs  and  Carpets." 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont.     and      Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Factories 

OUesCand  Largest  Sweeper  Maimers,      444A 


Deformities 
of  the  Back 

Greatly  benefited  or  en-^ 
tirely  cured  by  the  Philo 
Burt  Method. 

The  40,000  cases  suc- 
cessfully treated  in  our 
experience    of    over    18 

years  is  absolute  proof  of 

this  statement. 

No  matter  how  serious  your 

def  ormity.no  matter  what  treat- 
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to  de  lawyers,  knowin'  dat  it  would  be 
all  right  Den  I  went  down  ter  der  mill 
ter  ask  off  fer  day.  Nex'  I  go  lookin' 
fer  Homer,  kase  I  want  him  ter  get  a 
s'prise  too.  I  knowed  if  I  send  Homer 
fer  de  money  dem  lawyers  would  want 
Jane  Ann  'long.  So,  finks  I,  I'll  jest 
mosey  'long  ober  ter  Bridgetown  an'  gib 
fings  a  chance  ter  work  out  as  I  plan 
'em.  Now  I  come  home  an'  fin'  fings 
hab  done  jest  dat.  It's  mighty  satis- 
factory, an'  I  want  ter  t'ank  yo'  one  an' 
all  fer  yore  good  wishes." 

Everybody  pressed  about.  Len  shook 
hands  with  each  in  turn.  When  it  came 
Holdaway's  turn  he  looked  anxiously 
into  Len's  face. 

"Course  yo'll  be  back  tomorrow,  Len?" 
he  asked. 

"Course,  Boss,  course.  Money  don' 
make  no  difference  ter  me." 

Homer  edged  in  close  enough  to  whis- 
per a  question  in  Len's  ear.  Len  shook 
his  head.  "It  won't  be  finished  till  nex' 
week.  Homer,"  he  answered.  "Aint 
dat  provokin',  af'er  me  walkin'  all  de 
way  ter  Bridgetown,  too?  But,"  he 
added,  "it's  sure  some  peach  of  a  tie- 
pin.  Homer." 


"I'll  bet  it  am,"  smiled  Homer.  "Well, 
it  better  be.  nigger."  He  gave  Len  a 
good-natured  slap  on  the  back  and  pick- 
ed up  his  hat 

"Here  yo'.  Homer,  where  yo'  all  g^>in' 
at?"  Jane  Ann,  who  was  donning  a  huge 
apron,  flashed  the  question. 

"Home,  I  guess,  Jane  Ann,"  answered 
Homer. 

"No  sah,  yo'  isn't  neider.  Yo'  folks 
all  am  goin'  ter  sot  right  down,  an'  us 
am  goin'  ter  hab  a  feed  what  is  a  real 
feed.  Now  den  make  youselfs  comfort- 
able.   Aint  dat  right,  Len?" 

Len  smiled  about  him.  "Seems  ter 
me  dat  a  good  feed  am  comin'  ter  my 
frien's  dis  night,"  he  said.  "I'd  awful 
hate  ter  fink  af'er  all  my  udder  plans 
workin'  out  so  well  dat  de  lil'  supper  I 
had  counted  on  gibbin'  'em  was  lef  un- 
et." 

Hats  came  off  and  chairs  rattled. 

Homer  edged  forward  again  and  man- 
aged to  whisper  in  Len's  ear. 

"How  'bout  our  blow-out,  Len?". 

"Homer,"  Len  answered,  "de  night  am 
still  young.  Us'll  start  in  here  but 
there's  plenty  of  time." 

"Dat's  so,"  agreed   Homer. 


The  Banshee  Bell 

Continued  from  page  22 


I    heard    something,"    I    admitted. 
"You    rather   made    a    mystery   of    the 
thing  and  I — " 
"It  is  a  mystery." 

"I'm   hard    to    convince.      Why   don't 
you  make  them  stop?" 

"Make  who  stop?"  and  he  smiled. 
"Whoever  is  ringing  that  bell." 
"Ah!"  he  said  soberly.  "If  only  we 
knew  that.  You  evidently  think  as  I 
thought — that  it  is  someone  playing 
tricks.  When  I  came  here  I  laughed  at 
the  terror  that  filled  the  breasts  of  these 
superstitious  foreigners.  No  one  would 
I;ve  here  in  this  cabin.  It  was  too  close 
to  'the  bell.'  Teachers  came  and  stayed 
a  week  or  so  and  left  It  was  all  they 
could  do  to  persuade  the  children  to  at- 
tend school.  At  last  I  volunteered  to 
live  in  the  cabin — I'd  been  using  a  tent 
up  till  that — and  also  to  teach  until  a 
permanent  teacher  could  be  obtained. 
This  I've  been  doing  since  last  Septem- 
ber. Sometimes  in  the  middle  of  an 
arithmetic  lesson  I'd  be  called  to  attend 
a  .^ick  man.  It  was  a  very  strenuous  but 
not  uninteresting  life.  But  I'll  have  to 
admit  that  the  bell  tried  my  patience. 
Sometimes  for  a  week  on  end  it  would 
be  silent  but  suddenly  it  would  peal 
forth  again — no  joyous  wedding-bellish 
peal  either  but  a  monotonous  dingle- 
dangle  that  was — well,  damnable.  No 
other  word  fits  the  case." 

I  nodded  understandingly. 

"I've  ridden  over  all  these  trails,  "he 
went  on,  "and  forded  every  fordable 
stream.  I've  penetrated  into  the  deep- 
est fastnesses  and  that  will-o-the-wisp 
hflll  always  fell  silent  just  as  I  thought 
I  had  a  hot  scent  Once  I'd  have  sworn 
it  was  right  over  my  head!  The  Indians 
arc  so  scared  they're  cleared  right  out 
There's  black  magic  in  it.  thev  think." 

"What  do  you  think?" 

"Well,  I'm  convinced  of  one  thing: 
>io   human  hand  in  ringing   that  hell." 

I  must  have  turned  a  little  white 
for  he  went  on  hurriedly:  "I  don't  want 
t')  alarm  yon  but  now  you're  here  I  feel 
it's  only  fair  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
facts.  I  wanted  to  be  the  first  to  tell 
yon.' 

I  nodded.  And  I  thought  how  lucky 
•^^r  Margaret  Smithson  that  she'd  been 
sidetracked! 

''Two  years  ago  a  man  disappeared 
and  he's  believed  to  have  been  mur- 
dered. That  was  in  March  and  the  bell 
rings  almost  continuously  in  that 
month.  His  body  is  supposed  to  have 
boen  thrown  into  some  deep  creva.sse  in 
tnese  canyons,  but  it's  never  been  found. 
Now  if,  knowing  all  this,  you  want  to 
pack  up  at  once — " 

"Someone's  got  to  stay  and  teach 
those  kids,"  I  heard  myself  murmuring. 

Oh,  Misi?  Smithson  would  never  stay 

here!     And  having  pretended  all  along 

that  I  was   the  teacher  I  just  had  to 

stic^    it   out      This    was   evidently   the 

nice  trustee." 

"I'll  get  a  rig  and  drive  you  to  the 


crossing  anytime  you  say.  You —  par- 
don me — hardly  look  rigorous  enough 
for  mountain  life  to  say  nothing  of  this 
nerve-wracking    spook    business." 

"Do  you  think  I'm  a  quitter?"  I  de- 
manded. "And  why  didn't  you  label 
yourselves  'haunted'  and  not  bring  an 
unsuspecting  girl  across  a  continent — " 

"We  don't  want  the  kind  of  teacher 
that's  likely  to  get  cold  feet,"  he  broke 
n,  quickly.  "Besides,  I've  always 
understood  that  Bluenose  people  are 
hard  to  scare." 

"I'm  not  a  bluenose,"  I  said,  mourn- 
fully. 

So  I  explained  about  the  error  I'd 
made  at  the  crossing,  and  I  told  him  he 
might  as  well  consider  Miss  Smithson 
a  total  loss  because  she'd  never  stay 
nmo,  that  in  all  likelihood  she'd  already 
taken  the  first  train  ea.st,  and  no  one 
could  blame  her.  I  wasn't  at  all  com- 
municative about  myself.  I  didn't  tell 
him  that  this  was  my  very  first  real  ad- 
vt^nture,  or  that  I  was  practically  an 
Easterner  though  losing  no  opportunity 
to  refer  to  myself  as  a  Westerner!  I 
just  told  him  what  I  thought  he  should 
know  and  no  more. 

"Then  do  you  remain — or  not?"  he 
asked. 

I  straightened  up  and  took  a  long 
breath.  He  had  put  the  question  in 
such  a  way  that  I  felt  as  though  I  were 
before  a  stern  tribunal.  Old  Irish  folk- 
lore stories  flooded  my  mind  and  my 
childish  belief  in  fairies  revived,  all  in 
an  instant.  My  pulses  beat  madly. 
That  danger-defying  instinct  which  is 
the  heritage  of  the  Celtic  races  stiffened 
my  spine.  A  kind  of  eager,  terrified  de- 
light thrilled  me.  I'd  see  the  spook 
hanged  first! 

"I'll  stay,"  I  said  simply. 
I  read  approval  in  the  doctor's  eyes. 
As  trustee,  sealing  a  bargin  with  an 
employee,  he  insisted  upon  shaking 
hands.  Then  I  got  him  some  breakfast 
and  when  he  had  eaten  he  took  the  baby 
and  rode  away  again.  I  didn't  see  him 
for  a  week. 

I  THINK  it  was  the  longest  week  of 
my  life!  I  fared  forth  valiantly  and 
taught  the  school  and  I  cooked  my  meals 
and  attended  to  the  parrot  and  worried 
a  little  about  what  Mother  would  say 
snd  then  resolved  not  to  tell  her  for  a 
while  but  to  write  Natalie  and  enlist 
her  aid  in  keeping  up  the  bluff  to  the 
home  folks.  After  all  I  might  not  be 
.«o  courageous  when  I'd  heard  the  bell 
again.  I  too  might  turn  tail  and  flee 
homeward. 

Doctor  North  arrived  early  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  with  a  fine  string  of  fish 
he'd  caught  the  evening  before.  He 
stayed  all  day  and  was  very  entertain- 
ing. Accompanied  only  by  the  phono- 
graph we  sang  many  old  songs  and  I 
found  that  he  had  a  glorious  barytone. 
The  bell  rang  that  night  and  the  parrot 
scolded  and  muttered.     I  stuffed  cotton 
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wool  in  my  ears  and  slept  the  sleep  of 
the  pure  in  heart. 

On  Monday  Doctor  North  brought  me 
the  supplies  that  had  been  ordered  for 
the  teacher.  He  took  away  my  letter  to 
Natalie  to  post  at  the  train  and  on 
Thursday  he  called  again  to  chop  some 
wood  for  me.  He  said  people  were 
healthy  and  t;me  hung  heavily.  On  Sat- 
urday we  took  a  lunch  and  went  berry- 
ing down  the  trail.  We  heard  the  spook 
bell  suddenly  as  we  were  returning  by 
way  of  the  cedars.  Plainly  the  mon- 
otonous clangor  came  from  a  thick 
poplar  bluff  adjacent  and  not  over  five 
hundred  yards  away.  We  both  stop- 
ped, and  listened  in  a  kind  of  fascinated 
awe. 

"Couldn't  we  go  through  that  bluif?" 
I  suggested,  eagerly. 

"If  we  had  rubber  waders.  It's  sur- 
rounded by  swamp." 

"Oh  dear!  And  there  isn't  an  old 
church  in  there  I  suppose?  Or  an 
Indian  grave  with  a  bell  on  it?" 

"Nary  a  one!  We've  thought  of  all 
those  things.  I've  beaten  all  through 
those    poplars    often." 

A  brisk  breeze  was  ruffling  them  so 
that  an  incessant  shadow  seemed  to 
darken  and  lift  again  across  the  silvery- 
green  mass.  I  watched  them,  puzzled, 
piqued,  baffled  quite.  The  same  breeze 
ruffled  my  companion's  brown  hair  so 
that  a  tuft  of  it  like  a  burnished  wing 
fell  over  his  brow  and  kept  him  occupied 
in  shaking  it  back.  He  reminded  me  at 
such  times  of  pictures  of  Rupert 
Brooke.  Sometimes  I  caught  him 
watching  me  in  an  odd  way  as  though 
he  were  wondering  if  my  courage  were 
genuine  or  only  assumed  in  order  to  im- 
press   him.      Little    did    he    guess    how 
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Lazzari  stands  beside  the  New  I^dison  and  sings 
"Mon  coeur  s'ouvre  a  ta  voix" 

THE  voice  of  the  decade  has  appeared.     A  transcendent  artist  has 
flashed  into  operatic  glory. 
Twenty-two  months  ago,  Carolina  Lazzari  joined  the  Chicago 
Opera — unknown,   unheralded. 

Today,  three   continents  clamor  to  hear  her. 

This  fall  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  brings  her  to  New  York 
City— its  new  prima  donna  contralto. 

While  the  spell  of  her  magnificent  voice  is  holding  New  York  opera- 
goers  enthralled,  the  New  Edison  will  be  giving  the  seM-same  voice  to 
music-lovers  throughout  the  world. 

The  pictures  on  this  page  are  from  actual  photographs.  They  show 
Lazzari  in  the  act  of  comparing  her  voice  with  its  RE-Greation  by  the 
New  Edison.     She  Sang.     Suddenly  she  ceased   to  sing,  and  the   New 

Note—Ediaon  not  only  RE-CREA  TES  the  great  voices  of  the  world.     He 


Laz/.ari  has  now  ceased  to  sing,  and  the  New  Edison 
is  singing  the  same  song  alone 

Edison  took  up  the  same  song  alone.  There  was  no  difference.  It  was 
only  by  watching  Lazzari's  lips  that  the  audience  could  tell  when  she  had 
ceased  to  sing. 

Lazzari  has  made  this  test  before  more  than  ten  thousand  music 
lovers  and  representative  music  critics.  This  test  proves  beyond  all 
question  that  the  voice  of  Lazzari.  as  RE-CREATED  by  the  New  Edison, 
it  absolutely  indistinguishable  from  her  voice  as  heard  on  the  stage  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Generations  may  pass.  The  Metropolitan  Opera  Houite  may  fade 
into  memory.  But  the  genius  of  Edison  ha^  perpetuated  forever  the  real 
voices  of  the  world's  great  artists.  Not  strident  and  mechanical  travesties 
on  their  art—but  literal  Rb<CreATIONS,  indistinguishable  from  their 
living  voices. 

also^nds  them.     His  method  of  scientific  voicC'Unalysis  discovered  Lazzari. 


Dhe^EW  EDISON 

Dhe  Thonoambh  with  a  Soul 


Our  n- 


I'dison  and  Music,"  is  the  most  interesting  phonograph  atory  of  the  year.      Free.     Write  for  it.     Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.J. 
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often  in  my  lonely  shack  in  the  dead  of 
night — but  then  of  course  I  never  did 
pose  as  a  heroine!  Sometimes  the  look 
he  gave  me  sent  a  warm  thrill  through 
all  my  being,  it  said  so  much  more  than 
lips  ever  did.  I'd  been  made  love  to 
heaps  of  times  but  never  before  in  this 
silent  way. 

That  evening  m  the  cool  fragrance 
under  the  friendly  stars  he  told  me  he'd 
been  five  weeks  without  coughing.  And 
I  went  back  to  the  cabin  after  calling 
out  good-byes  for  ten  minutes  and  (as 
was  our  habit)  until  the  echoes  con- 
founded the  real  cries — and  sent  an 
order  to  the  city  (I  had  my  cheque- 
book with  me)  for  some  things.  Top- 
ping the  list  were  rubber  waders. 

A  LETTER  from  Natalie  at  the  end  of 
another  week.  The  little  Nova 
Scotian  was  there!  More,  she  had 
made  a  big  hit  with  everybody  and  with 
Donald  McCann  in  particular.  Any- 
thing might  happen,  Natalie  hinted. 
Don,  who  had  been  sweet  on  me,  was 
hanging  round,  it  seemed,  like  bad 
weather.  Oh  yes.  Miss  Smithson  was 
getting  enthusiastic  about  the  West 
now.  When  the  Bar  Cross  man  had 
arrived  at  the  railway  he'd  found  her 
almost  distracted.  Would  they  send  for 
me?  Or  was  I  serious  about  this  school 
business. 

Was  I  serious?  Well,  the  chief 
trustee's  praise  perhaps  had  been  a  big 
factor  in  making  me  contented.  I  be- 
lieve I've  actually  forgotten  to  say  that 
both  teacher  and  taught  seemed  highly 
satisfied.  School  carried  on  through- 
out the  summer  up  here  because  of  the 
irregularity  and  uncertainty  of  the 
teacher's  tenure,  and  except  for  worry- 
ing about  mother  and  her  mid-Victorian 
prejudices,  I  was  having  a  glorious 
time  teaching  those  bright  young  tow- 
heads.  They  liked  me,  too.  Going  home 
I  always  had  a  knot  of  them  with  me 
as  far  as  the  dwarf  cedars.  Further 
than  that  they  wouldn't  go  on  account 
of  the  banshee  bell.  Their  elders  when- 
ever I  chanced  to  meet  them  regarded 
me  with  awe  and  admiration  so  that  I 
began  to  feel  almost  Joan-of-Arc-ish 
living  alone  in  my  spook-defying  eerie 
— only  that  of  course  I'm  not  made  of 
the  heroine  stuff.  A  good  deal  of  it  was 
bravado,  I'm  afraid.  Needless  to  say, 
I  never  told  Doctor  North  of  the  times, 
in  the  dead  of  night,  I  trembled  and 
shook  in  sheer  terror  of  that  bell. 

Then  came  our  quarrel,  which  I  may 
a<3  well  admit  now  was  mostly  my  fault. 
The  Doctor  had  brought  the  mail  from 
the  Crossing — it  was  merely  thrown  off 
the  train  for  the  cliff  crossing  is  just  a 
platform  and  a  dog-house — and  my  par- 
cel had  arrived.  Gleefully  I  exhibited 
my  rubber  boots  and  before  I'd  had  a 
a  chance  to  ask  him  to  come  with  me 
to  investigate  that  poplar  bluff  beyond 
the  swamp  he  cut  in  and  ordered  me  to 
stay  away.  He  said  God  knew  I  was 
fearless  enough  to  attempt  anything, 
but  that  alone  to  that  bluff  I  must  not 
go.  No  place  for  a  delicate  girl,  etc. 
All  my  Irish  flared  up  and  I  defied  him 
to  stop  me.  I  declared  that  I  hadn't,  to 
my  knowledge,  asked  for  his  profes- 
sional advice.  Well,  the  end  of  the  ab- 
surd thing  was  that  we  parted  in  a 
huff.  And  of  course  as  soon  as  my 
v.rath  simmered  down  I  had  a  good, 
■Jong,  luxurious  weep  and  felt  deliciously 
miserable  for  a  vvhole  long  day — for  ten 
of  them  really  for  it  wasn't  until  ten 
days  had  dragged  by  that  we  met  again. 

He  came  up  to  the  cabin  in  a  hot 
hurry  and  afoot  one  dewy  evening  in 
July  and  I  could  see  he  was  all  business. 
He  scarcely  noticed  Polly  even,  al- 
though she  called  out  her  most  cordial 
greeting  of  "Hello,  old  dear!"  supple- 
mented by  a  series  of  blood-curdling 
whistles  and  adjurations  to  "skin  a  rab- 
bit." 

"Mrs.  Poldinsky  is  very  sick,"  he 
said  without  preamble.  "How  soon  can 
you  be  ready     Ten  minutes?" 

"But  I'm  no  nurse!  And  who  is  Mrs. 
Poldinsky?"  I  expostulated. 

"She's  that  deaf  old  woman  that  lives 
back  6f  the  poplar  bluff.  That  dashed 
bell  you  know — can't  get  a  soul  to  pass 
the  cedar  swamp — she  needs  a  woman's 
care — inflammatary  rheumatism — get- 
ting near  her  heart  I'm  afraid — bring 
candles  and  a  bag  of  salt  to  heat  and  a 
can  of  condensed  milk,  also  any  other 
little  comforts  you  can  think  of." 

He  panted  all  this  out  while  I  got  into 
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IMPERIAL 
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Uniform -Efficient 

Imperial  Royalite  Coal  Oil  is  free 
from  all  impurities,  highly  efficient 
for  all  heat,  light  or  power  purfwses. 
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my  sweater  and  began  to  gather  up  the 
articles  he  mentioned. 

"Oh  yes,  and  put  on  those  rubber 
boots,"  he  added.  "Since  the  rain  that 
swamp's  a  regular  lake." 

I  can  at  least  obey  orders,  I  thought, 
and  anyway  it  thrilled  me  rather  to  be 
called  on  like  this  even  though  I  were  a 
last  resource! 

'T'^HE  old  woman's  shack  was  less  than 
■*•  half  a  mile  away  and  we  walked 
rapidly,  the  doctor  going  ahead,  for  the 
trail  was  rough  and  narrow.  Once  he 
turned  and  gave  me  two  letters  he  had 
forgotten  about  and  which  he'd  brought 
from  the  crossing  that  morning.  I 
crammed  them  into  my  pocket  to  read 
later.  And  once  I  so  far  forgot  myself 
as  to  seize  him  by  the  elbow.  It  was 
when  we  were  skirting  the  poplars.  He 
stopped  quickly  and  looked  down  at  me, 
oddly,  and  as  I  didn't  speak — we  had 
spoken  less  than  a  dozen  words  between 
us — he  went  on  again. 

"Don't  do  that — please,"  he  said  in  a 
labored  way.     "It  makes  me — it  throws* 
me    off   balance   here    on    this    narrow 
ledge." 

"Very  well,"  I  said,  calmly  and  began 
to  hum  a  little  tune  under  my  breath, 
determined  to  show  him  I  wasn't  a  bit 
afraid  of  the  old  spook  and  could  do 
without  his  arm  or  even  his  coat-tail,  if 
need  be. 

Well,  I  stayed  with  Mrs.  Poldinsky 
that  night  and  all  the  next  day  which 
was  Saturday  and  all  Sunday  up  till 
evening,  sleeping  a  couple  of  hours  at  a 
time  on  two  chairs  with  my  sweater  for 
a  pillow.  By  Sunday  she  was  much  bet- 
ter and  two  women  from  the  valley  ar- 
rived via  a  roundabout  route  to  look 
after  her.  The  bell  had  commenced 
ringing  on  Sunday  in  the  early  after- 
noon. Doctor  North  came  about  dark, 
seemed  highly  satisfied  with  his  pa- 
tient's progro.»,5  and  a.sked  me  curtly  if  I 
were  ready  to  start  back. 

We  left  the  hut  and  set  forth,  by  way 
of  the  swamp  of  course.  There  was  a 
chill  easterly  wind  and  the  moon  was 
obscured  from  time  to  time  by  scudding 
clouds.  From  the  poplars  came  the 
sinister  dingle-dangle  of  the  bell.  The 
on.y    other    sound    was    the  '  rhythmic 


slush-slush  of  our  feet  as  we  picked  our 
precarious  way  across  the  marshland. 
Sometimes  I  would  sink  almost  to  my 
knees  and  then  my  companion,  still 
aloof  in  manner,  would  be  obliged  to 
make  of  himself  a  human  lift-lock. 

His  silence  and  abstraction  hurt  me 
— ^had  been  hurting  me  all  these  long 
days.  I'd  tried  to  be  friendly  but  he 
simply  didn't  respond.  We'd  been  such 
good  pals  that  I  felt  some  sort  of  ex- 
planation was  owing  me. 

"Doctor  North,"  I  exclaimed  at  last. 
"I'm  going  to  talk  and  you  can  go  on 
sulking  if  you  like!  I  can't  stand  this 
ghastly  silence.  It's  too  eerie  to  endure 
another  minute!" 

"I  haven't  any  objection,"  he  said  in 
a  restrained  voice. 

"And  you're  walking  far  too  fast! 
What  do  you  think  I  am — a  self-start- 
ing, record-breaking  1920  model  run- 
about?" 

"I'm  sorry,"  and  he  slowed  up  at  once. 

"Are  you  so  bored  with  my  company 
that  you're  trying  to— to  shorten  the 
time?"  I  asked,  still  exasperated. 

My  throat  felt  tightisTi.  I  was  going 
to  say  more  but  was  afraid  to  trust  my 
voice. 

"I'm  going  east  on  the  early  morning 
train,"  he  stated  then,  and  his  voice  too 
sounded  queer  and  trembly.  "I'm  in  a 
hurry  and  forgot  that  a  girl  can't  tramp 
as  fast  as  a  man." 

"Going  east?"  I  echoed,  stopping  in 
my  tracks. 

"Yep." 

"For — for  good?" 

"For  good — or  bad,"  he  replied,  stop- 
ping also  and  looking  away  to  the  tips 
of  the  Ragged  Range. 

"But  you  were  to  stay  in  Blue  Canyon 
till  fall!"  I  wailed. 

He  was  silent. 

"And  how  about  that  claim  of  yours 
that's  turning  out  so  well?  The  one 
over  at  Rabbit  Foot  mine.  Don't  you 
have  to  stay  and — and  look  after  it?" 

"Oh,  that,"  he  said,  indifferently. 

WHAT  had  happened?  For  that 
Rabbit  Foot  claim  had  been  one  of 
his  pet  enthusiasms!  Slowly  now  we 
plodded  on  and  in  dazed  wonderment 
and  with  a  heavy  heart  I  realized  that  I 
was  to  be  left  alone — alone  at  Blue 
Canyon  with  the  bell! 

"Here  we  are  at  the  poplars,"  Doc- 
tor North  remarked  at  length.  ■ 

I'd  never  known  his  voice  so  listless. 

"It's  dark  in  there  I  suppose — even 
with  the  moon  up,"  I  observed,  shudder- 
irigly. 

"It  may  not  be.  Would  you  care  to 
go  through?" 

"With  the  bell  ringing?" 

"Best  time.  We  run  a  chance  of  lay- 
ing the  ghost  then.  And  I've  got  my 
pocket   flashlight." 

"I'm  game."  I  forced  myself  to  say, 
though  even  with'  the  sense  of  well- 
being  his  company  always  gave  me, 
fear,  deadly  fear,  clutched  at  my  timid 
heart. 

He  started  on  ahead  to  pick  out  the 
best  path,  his  straight  figure  looming 
larger  than  ever  through  the  thin  mist 
that  rose  from  the  swamp.  He  knew  his 
v.'ay  like  an  Indian  and  we  groped 
steadily  along  through  a  tangle  of 
underbrush  and  of  spruce  and  cedar, 
wolf-willow  and  poplar.  The  torch  sent 
out  a  long  cono  of  light  ahead  and  saved 
us  many  a  stumble  over  a  fallen  tree- 
trunk.  Bye-and-bye  I  sank  on  a 
boulder,  exhausted.  My  companion 
considerately  waited  till  I'd  regain- 
ed my  breath.  We  hadn't  heard  the  bell 
for  at  least  ten  minutes  but  we  both  felt 
we  were  headed  in  its  direction — unless 
indeed  it  were  a  will-o'-the-wisp  after 
all.  It  had  had  a  sternly  practical 
sound  to-night.  There  had  never  been 
anything  euphonious  about  it  at  any  j 
time  but  here  in  the  grove,  following  it 
up,  I'd  sensed  a  f.imiliar  quality  in  that 
flat  ding-dong.  Somewhere,  sometime  1 
I'd  heard  a  bell  like  it!  Childhood 
memories  poured  over  me,  saddened  me 
a  little  too.  I  sighed.  Doctor  North 
moved  restlessly.  I  rose,  tripped  on  a 
root  and  caught  at  his  arm.  'The  torch 
that  he  held  fell.  i 

"Excuse  me,"  I  said  humbly.  "I 
know  you  don't  like  being  seized  sudden- 
ly but  I— I  nearly  fell." 

"Perhaps  we'd  better  give  up  the 
chase.  It  must  be  late,"  he  broke  in 
hurriedly,  moving  away. 
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I  buttoned  my  sweater  coat  closer  and 
as  I  did  so  my  hand  struck  against  the 
letters  in  the  pocket.  •    .  „    x 

"Oh,  Miss  Smithson's  married,  1 
said,  to  make  conversation.  "The  news 
was  in  one  of  those  letters  you  brought 
the  other  day.  To  Don  McCann,  an  old 
friend  of  mine.  It  was  a  whirlwind  af- 
fair and  they've  gone  to  Prince  Rupert 
and  up  the  coast  to  Alaska  for  a  honey- 

"Poor  little  school,"  said  the  doctor, 

sadly.  ...  ,      . ,     .^,       .  .. 

"Oh  I  don't  know!"  I  said  with  spirit. 
"It's  still  got  we." 

He  turned  quickly.  I  could  hear  him 
breathing  thickly,  rapidly. 

"Has  it?"  he  cried.  "Are  you  going 
to  stay?"  ^  ,„  , 

"What  will  it  matter  to  you?  I  re- 
turned, puzzled  at  his  eagerness. 

"Well  I — I've  been  a  sort  of  chief 
steward,  have  I  not?  Naturally  I'm  at- 
tached to  the  district.     My  stewardship 

has  been — "         ,         .        -^  ,.      <. 

"And  you're  throwmg  it  over  to— to 
go  East  and  m-marry  some  simpering 

little—"  ,  ,  T  ,      , 

"I  am  not,"  he  said  tensely  as  I  broke 

off,  gulping.  . 

"Well  anyway  you're  going  away  and 
1— leaving  me  here  all  alone!  Not  an- 
other soul  to  speak  to  in  miles  and 
miles."  ,  ..      , 

"How  about  the  man  who  writes  from 
the  city?  Won't  he  be  running  up?"— 
this  in  savage  tone. 

"What  man  from  the  city?"  I  de- 
manded, wonderingly. 

"The  man  j»ou're  engaged  to — who 
writes  you  all  those  letters.  I  know  a 
man's  handwriting  when  I  see  it.  This 
one's  had  character— damn  him!  Hes 
a  millionaire  I  suppose.  Someone  who  s 
a  big  success  of  some  sort.  I  know  the 
class  that  would  take  your  eye!  ' 

"Do  you?"  I  asked,  composedly, 
though  in  reality  I  was  in  a  tumult  of 
emotions,  joy  predominating.  Well, 
Daddy  is  a  success  though  he  s  not  quite 
a  millionaire.'' 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  he  in  a 
strained  voice.  "I'm  not  feeling  m  a 
mood  for  jokes — " 

"Why  I  just  mean  those  letters  were 
from  Dad." 

"Why — your  father?" 

"And  he's  coming  up  as  soon  as  he 
can  to  see  if  I'm  well  and  happy.  He  s 
just  home  from  the  East.  I  told  him  ^I 
was  ridiculously  happy  up  here  and  he  s 
coining  to  see  if  I  really  mean  it. 

"And — are   you?" 

"I— I  was." 

AND  a  tiny  sob  slipped  out  then.  The 
doctor  took  a  long  breath — I  could 
distinctly  hear  it— and  then  I  don  t 
know  just  how  it  happened  but  we  were 
clinging  together  like  t^o  long  separ- 
ated orphans  and  I  was  so  happy  I  was 
afraid  to  speak!  But  then  that  was 
almost  impossible  anyway. 

"I'm  not  going  away — now,"  said  the 
doctor  and  he'd  me  very  close. 

"I'm  not  either,"  I  whispered.^ 
"Though  I  believe  I  would  have  gone." 

"You're  the  bravest  little  girl  in  all 
the  world!" 

"No — just  the  happiest,"  I  said,  soft- 
ly- 

And   as   our   lips   met  again   a   third 

voice  spoke: 

Clang! 

It  was  the  bell!  Right  behind  us  it 
rang  forth!  We  turned  at  the  startling 
sound  and  the  brassy  reverberation 
beat  against  the  eardrums  almost  pain- 
fully. Doctor  North  stooped  and  re- 
trieved his  torch  and  he  shot  its  strong 
ray  into  the  darkness  ahead. 

"There  it  is!"  we  cried  in  unison. 

Less  than  a  yard  away,  caught  in  a 
crotch  of  a  sturdy  poplar  and  hardly 
four  feet  from  the  ground  was  a  large 
brazen  cowbell!  It  was  square-shaped 
and  it  hung  there  suspended  by  a  bit  of 
leather  strap  just  as  it  had  been 
wrenched  from  the  animal's  neck  when 
she  had  essayed  to  reach  some  tender 
morsel  of  herbage  that  had  been  a  little 
too  far  away.  The  tree  had  grown  and 
clutched  the  strap  closer  so  that  even 
the  wild  winds  of  March  had  been  un- 
able to  wrest  the  bell  loose.  It  was  so 
caught  that  it  was  visible  only  from 
the  side  where  we  stood. 
We  had  laid  the  banshee! 
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ful.  But  finally  the  goal  is  reached, 
several  astronomical  observations  are 
taken  which  show  that  the  party  are  at 
the  greatest  distance  possible  from  the 
Equator.  The  triumph  is  won,  but  the 
question  of  safe  return  still  remains. 

Those  who  have  read  the  poems  of 
Robert  Service,  the  novels  of  Jack 
London  and  Rex  Beach  and  the  other 
real  and  imagined  tales  of  the  North, 
are  prepared  for  just  the  kind  of  des- 
cription which  Doctor  Cook  gives  us  of 
his  return  journey.  It  has  literary  truth 
if  it  has  no  other.  He  suffers  exactly 
what  we  expect  him  to  suffer  and  he 
meets  each  difficulty  and  each  danger 
as  our  hero  would  were  we  writing  a 
novel  of  the  Far  North. 

Provisions  Run  Low 

IT  is  traditional  that  provisions  give 
out  in  polar  journeys,  and  according- 
ly our  hero's  provisions  began  to  run 
low.  When  that  happens  the  traveler 
always  goes  on  short  rations  and  pulls 
in  his  belt,  and  so  we  find  it  here.  The 
dogs  and  tlie  men  lose  spirit  day  by 
day;  they  grow  weaker  and  weaker  be- 
tween the  short  rations  and  the  terrible 
cold  they  become  little  better  than  living 
skeletons.  You  can  imagine  what 
thoughts  would  fill  your  mind  and  mine 
under  such  conditions,  and  these  are  ac- 
cordingly the  thoughts  that  fill  Doctor 
Cook's  mind  at  night  when  he  has  time 
to  think.  Daytimes  he  has  little  time 
for  thought  while  he  struggles  bravely 
on  with  increasing  weakness  of  body 
but  an  ever-sustaining  courage.  To 
add  to  The  difficulties  of  an  already  dis- 
tressing situation,  the  sunlight,  which 
had  befriended  him  so  far,  failed  when 
he  came  back  to  86°  latitude,  and  the 
sky  was  continually  overcast— never, 
for  days  on  days,  a  glimpse  of  the  sun 
to  guide  through  the  swirling  snow  and 
the  fog.  Worst  of  all,  the  wind  was  per- 
sistently from  the  east.  It  is  well  known 
that  polar  ice  is  always  in  motion  be- 
fore wind  or  tide.  As  the  wind  blew 
easterly,  it  was  only  reasonable  that  he 
would  drift  west — a  condition  which 
actually  increased  his  weariness. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  except  to 
travel  south  by  compass.  But  south  by 
compass  is  of  course  an  uncertain  direc- 
tion when  the  heavenly  bodies  cannot  be 
seen  and  when  no  check  on  the  compass 
can  be  maintained  by  astronomical  ob- 
servations. The  situation  was  getting 
desperate  indeed  when  one  day  the  sun 
of  a  sudden  came  out  bright  and  clear. 
This  was  the  long-hoped-for  opportunity, 
and  we  have  as  convincing  a  description 
as  usual  as  to  exactly  how  the  astronom- 
ical observation  was  taken;  but,  curi- 
ously (and,  as  it  were,  unfortunately), 
we  have  in  this  ease  not  only  an  exact 
statement  of  the  method  used  in  taking 
the  observation,  but  an  actual  state-- 
ment  of  the  result.  The  latitude  ob- 
served showed  that  the  party  were  at 
79°  34'  north  and  101°  22'  west.  When 
tliis  was  plotted  on  the  chart  it  showed 
that  they  were  a  little  west  of  Axel 
Heiberg  and  a  little  north  of  Ellef  and 
Amun  Ringnes  Islands.  And,  true 
enough, 'when  the  weather  cleared  a  lit- 
tle more,  they  could  see  to  the  east  the 
beautiful  Axel  Heiberg  and  to  the  south 
the  lower  and  less  picturesque  Ringnes 
Islands,  with  the  gap  between  which  they 
knew  must  be  Hassel  Sound.  The  ice  all 
about  was  in  rapid  motion.  Not  only 
had  they  been  carried  west,  as  they 
feared,  by  the  persistently  easterly 
winds;  they  were  now  far  west  of  their 
intended  course,  but  also  they  were  in 
immediate  difficulty  on  account  of  the 
rapid  ice  movement  and  the  water  lanes 
between  the  ice  cracks.  As  every  one 
knows,  water  lanes  are  the  most  serious 
obstacles  that  the  polar  traveler  has  to 
meet.  Accordingly  it  was  these  which 
prevented  Cook's  party  from  making  a 
landing,  as  it  desired,  to  the  east  in  Hei- 
berg Island  and  forced  it  to  proceed 
south  and  enter  Hassel  Sound,  where  it 
was  at  last  on  firm  ice. 

What  makes  this  narrative  remark- 
able is  the  fact  that,  contrary  to  Doctor 
Crok's  observation,  we  found  that  the 
spot  of  latitude  and  longitude  given  by 
him   did   not  show  any  moving  sea  ice 


nor  any  sea  ice  at  all,  and  is  instead 
near  the  centre  of  the  island  which  we 
have  named  "Second  Land"  and  seven 
hundred  or  eight  hundred  feet  above 
sea-level.  We  have  in  this  fact,  which  I 
trust  will  still  remain  a  fact  when  the 
next  explorer  goes  there,  either  a  proof 
that  obviously  truthful  narratives  are 
not  necessarily  true;  or  else  we  have 
here  the  most  remarkable  instance  on 
record  of  that  well-known  (although  in 
non-volcanic  regions  seldom  rapid) 
geographical  phenomenon  of  land  ris- 
ing from  the  sea. 

Light  on  the  Cook-Perry  Controversy 

1"^HE  story  of  the  island  which  Doctor 
•  Cook  did  not  see,  although  his 
plotted  route  as  published  in  his  book 
lies  right  across  it,  would  not  be  worth 
tolling  if  people's  knowledge  of  the 
Peary-Cook  controversy  were  propor- 
tionate to  their  interest  in  it.  Those 
of  us  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  sift 
t'ne  facts  from  the  chaff  of  assertions 
based  merely  on  sentimental  bias  know 
that  the  evidence  is  satisfactory  both 
that  Peary  reached  the  Pole  and  that 
Cook  never  tried  to.  There  is  nothing 
Isss  admirable  than  kicking  a  man 
when  he  is  down,  but,  thanks  to  his 
"convincing  style,"  Cook  is  not  yet 
down   and,  as  a  consequence,   Peary  is 

t  yet  up  in  the  minds  of  a  good  many 
people  who  talk  loudly  on  the  subject. 
So  this  case  is  worth  citing.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  cumulative  evidence 
before.  No  single  fact  has  been  conclu- 
sive, but  in  the  aggregate  they  have 
given  a  clear  verdict.  But  here  at  last 
we  have  an  incontrovertible  proof.  Cook 
shows  us  how  he  came  nearly  straight 
f lom  the  north  into  the  mouth  of  Hassel 
Sound.  And  our  "Second  Land"  lies 
right  north  of  the  mouth  of  that  sound. 
Therefore  even  had  Cook  not  cited  the 
astronomical  observation  which  places 
him  near  the  middle  of  our  island  when 
he  says  he  was  on  moving  ice  with  open 
water  all  around  him,  he  would  have 
been  equally  convicted  by  the  descrip- 
tion in  which  he  says  that  he  could  see 
Heiberg  Island  to  the  east  of  him  and 
the  Ringnes  Islands  to  the  south,  with 
the  gap  between  them  wtiich  was  Hassel 
Sound.  Had  he  been  in  any  such  posi- 
tion, he  must  have  been  either  on 
"Second  Land"  or  must  have  been  just 
south  of  it  after  crossing  it,  since  he 
came  from  the  north. 

After  leaving  "Second  Land"  we 
passed  through  Hassel  Sound.  To  the 
south  we  found  the  great  island  of  King 
Christian  Land  to  be  non-existent  in 
any  such  form  as  that  given  on  the  Bri- 
tish Admiralty  charts,  where  it  shows 
a  greatest  diameter  of  eighty  or  ninety 
miles.  The  error  arose  when  English 
explorers  of  Bathurst  Island  sighted  to 
the  north  two  islands  of  unknown  ex- 
tent which  they  named  Paterson  and 
Findlay  Islands.  This  was  in  the  '50's 
of  the  last  century,  and  in  the  first  de- 
cade of  our  century  Captain  Isachsen, 
in  his  exploration  of  the  Ringnes 
Islands,  looking  southwestward,  saw 
land  which  he  named  King  Christian 
Island.  The  geographers  did  the  rest. 
They  assumed  that,  although  these 
lands  were  sixty  or  seventy  miles  apart, 
as  located  by  the  discoveries,  they  were 
merely  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
same  island.  This  proved  not  to  be  the 
case. 

King  Christian  Island  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  about  twelve  miles  in  diameter, 
Paterson  about  three  miles,  and  Find- 
lay  nine  or  ten  miles.  There  is  an  ex- 
panse of  sea  between  Findlay  and  King 
Christian  Islands  of  an  approximate 
width  of  sixty  miles  and  a  greatest 
depth  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
fathoms. 

To  the  northwest  of  Findlay  Island 
we  discovered  our  "Third  Land."  This 
is  an  island  about  twelve  miles  wide  and 
fifty  miles  in  length.  It  was  August  by 
the  time  we  came  there  and  we  had  for 
some  weeks  been  wading  in  deep  water 
on  top  of  the  ice,  as  the  summer  thaws 
were  well  advanced.  This  was  most  un- 
favorable traveling,  so  we  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer  (twenty-seven 
day«)    on    the    south    end    of    "Third 
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Land."  Here  for  once  we  found  no  fuel 
and  had  to  restrict  ourselves  to  one 
meal  a  day  in  cooking,  for  we  had  to 
burn  the  back  fat  of  caribou,  and  we  did 
not  care  to  kill  enough  to  supply  our- 
selves with  plenty  of  fuel,  as  that  would 
have  meant  a  great  waste  of  meat  and 
skins. 

This  ended  the  discovery  of  new 
lands  of  any  considerable  size  on  our 
expedition,  although  during  the  two  fol- 
lowing years  we  explored  areas  of  ocean 
of  even  greater  extent  than  in  any 
other  years  of  our  trip. 


Ebb  and  Flow 

Continued  from  page  34 

wealthy  corporation  was  better  able  to 
stand  that  than  they  were. 

/^HRISTIE;,  was  the  great  foe.  He 
^  lacked  nothing  whether  the  men 
worked  or  not.  There  was  always  a  big 
pay  envelope  for  him  whether  the  pits 
worked  or  not.  He  ate  well,  slept  warm- 
ly, wore  good  clothes,  and,  as  the  days 
went  by,  suffered  from  no  discomforts. 
So  forcefully  were  the  contrasts  be- 
tween master  and  man  emphasized  that 
everything  that  touched  the  well-being 
of  Christie  became  so  much  fuel  for  the 
fires  of  hate.  He  walked  the  streets, 
back  and  forth  from  hotel  to  office,  as 
if  unconscious  of  the  knots  of  men 
whose  eyes  followed  him  with  deep  bit- 
terness in  them. 

He  was  willing  at  all  times  to  reason 
with  them,  try  to  induce  them  to  see  the 
situation  in  his  light,  but  with  the  aliens 
he  would  have  no  intercourse  whatever. 
For  the  men  who  were  being  led  by  some 
oily-tongued  leader  lately  come  out  of 
Central  Europe  or  Russia,  he  had  the 
deepest  sjTnpathy;  for  those  whom  he 
regarded  as  the  common  enemy  of  white 
master  and  man  he  had  the  bitterest 
hatred  and  sharpest  antagonism.  The 
greatest  offence  the  men  were  guilty  of, 
in  his  eyes,  was  that  they  would  suffer 
themselves  to  be  led  by  a  crafty  cult, 
half  educated,  with  just  enough  knowl- 
edge of  the  catch-words  of  social  phil- 
osophy to  make  a  showing  before  an 
ignorant  crowd. 

In  the  mine  offices  the  staff  worked 
as  usual.  The  pit  and  mill  chiefs  had 
still  plenty  on  their  hands,  keeping 
everj'thing  in  shape  for  the  resumption 
of  work  when  the  battle  should  be  over. 
Edith  Barnsley  was  kept  busily  oc- 
cupied. 

During  these  days  she  studied  the 
problem  of  Christie  with  deep  interest. 
Her  sympathies  were  with  the  men,  or 
rather  with  their  dependents.  As  she 
regarded  it  the  fight  was  not  equal, 
for  the  handicap  of  women  and  children 
and  poverty  took  from  it  any  semblance 
of  fairness.  It  seemed  to  her  that  it 
was  like  civil  war,  two  sections  of  one 
big  interest  that  should  be  undivided, 
taking  each  other  by  the  throat  and 
seeking  to  choke  the  other  by  brute 
force. 

Christie  mentioned  the  trouble  to 
her  very  rarely  now.  He  had  been  ad- 
vised, she  knew,  to  take  measures  for 
his  own  protection,  but  he  ignored  the 
advice  and  made  no  change  in  the  rou- 
tine of  his  life,  rubbing  shoulders  on  the 
street  daily  with  men  who  would  have 
cheered  the  tidings  of  his  death.  There 
was  a  harder  set  to  his  jaw,  a  straight- 
er  line  on  his  lips,  and  yet,  Edith  saw- 
real  suffering  in  his  eyes.  He  was  not 
as  heedless  as  his  foes  declared  him  to 
be  of  the  miseries  of  the  camp.  Christ- 
mas was  a  little  more  than  a  week  away 
and  already  it  was  a  desperate  struggle 
with  many  of  the  people  to  get  bread 
and  fuel. 

<»'T*HEY  can't  last  much  longer,"  said 
-^  Chipperfield  to  his  chief  one  even- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  Christmas  week. 
"Starvation  will  force  them  back.  The 
women  are  growing  more  and  more 
bitter  every  day  about  the  helding-out. 
When  those  in  a  man's  home  who  should 
be  back  of  him  are  weakenine,  he  can't 
make  much  more  of  a  fight.  The  women 
don't  figure  much  on  the  fine  talk  of  the 
troi^le-makers,  it's  the  cry  of  the  chil- 
dren that  counts  more  with  them.     The 


His  First 
Dress  Suit 


Bill,  Jr.  is  conscious  of  a 
newly  acquired  dignity;  little 
Jim  is  envious;  Mother  sits  in 
rapt  admiration;  Betty  has  an 
attack  of  the  giggles,  and  Dad, 
in  spite  of  his  sense  of  humor, 
realizes  that  this  is  a  great  day 
in  the  history  of  his  son  and 
heir.  Faithful  to  his  Kodak 
habit,  he  has  taken  a  picture 
of  the  boy  in  his  first  dress 
suit — and  now  he  is  about  to 
jot  down  the  date  on  the  auto- 
graphic film. 

In  just  a  few  years  when  he 
and  Son  are  looking  at  the 
family  Kodak  Album,  he  will 
smile  slyly  and  say — "William, 
you  were  great  I  Let's  see, 
how  old  were  you  then.'"' 

And  the  autographic  film 
will  teU. 
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<iunger  pinch  will  bring  them  in  on  our 
terms  before  long." 

Christie  said  nothing  for  some  mo- 
ments. The  two  men  were  sitting  in  the 
cosy  room  of  the  Chipperfield  house, 
Eleanor  with  them,  listening  and  busy 
with  her  sewing.  The  Chief  looked 
round  the  place.  It  was  well  furnished, 
with  good  pictures  on  the  wall,  well 
lighted  and  warmed.  Outside  the  cold 
was  keen,  a  sharp  searching  wind  sweep- 
ing, snow-laden,  through  the  streets. 
Never  did  the  cheap  philosophy  that  was 
Chipperfield's  seem  meaner  and  taw- 
drier than  in  this  snug  room  on  so  bitter 
a  night.  Eleanor  appeared  to  notice 
the  visitor's  silence  and  glanced  up.  His 
face  was  unchanged  and  from  its  cold 
severity  she  could  gather  nothing.  Then 
he  caught  her  glance  and  smiled  across 
at  her. 

"This  all  must  sound  very  brutal  to 
you,"  he  said. 

"In  a  way,  yea,  I  suppose  it  does," 
she  replied.  "Still,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
any  other  way.  Those  who  make  war 
should  understand  what  war  means 
first  The  greater  the  suffering  the 
sooner  it  will  be  over." 

He  did  not  respond.  What  she  said 
was  an  echo  of  one  view  he  sometimes 
took  of  the  situation,  and  yet  it  did  not 
please  him.  He  felt  that  womanhood 
should  have  something  higher  than 
man's  logic.  It  would  have  pleased  him 
better,  if  the  well-dresseil,  well-fed 
woman  sitting  in  her  easy  chair  under 
the  warm  lamplight  had  said  something 
that  would  have  revealed  womanly 
thought  for  those  who  had  no  comforts 
in  their  cold,  dingj'  homes. 

He  did  not  stay  long.  As  he  walked 
along  the  streets  he  found  a  deep  pathos 
in  the  sights,  the  empty  though  still 
I  lighted  shop  windows.  Usually  during 
Christmas  week  they  were  crowded. 
Though  the  night  was  so  cold  there  were 
men  lounging  around,  as  if  preferring 
the  keen  air  of  the  open  to  the  colder  at- 
mosphere of  the  home.  Here  and  there 
a  woman  went  by,  huddled  up  in  her 
shawl,  out  to  make  some  small  pur- 
chase. At  a  windy  corner  he  saw  two 
children,  pinched,  ill-clad  little  things 
(II  some  ten  or  twelve  years,  boy  and 
airl.  They  were  taking  alternate  bites 
at  a  thick  hunk  of  bread,  eating  it  wol- 
fishly.  So  busy  were  they  that  they 
bumped  against  Christie.  He  laughed 
down  at  them. 

"Dry  kind  of  a  supper,  isn't  it?  Go 
into  the  Greek's  and  get  something  hot 
to  go  with  the  bread,"  he  said,  thrusting 
naif  a  dollar  into  the  lad's  hand.  The 
boy  clutched  the  coin  eagerly,  mumbling 
hearty  thanks. 

"It's  Christie!"  the  girl  whispered 
loudly  to  her  brother.  "Give  me  that 
money."  The  boy  tried  to  keep  it  but 
she  wrenched  it  from  him. 

"Take  your  damn  money!"  she  spat 
at  the  big  chief.  "We  want  fair  play 
not  charity."  He  recognized  the  men's 
slogan.  The  coin  struck  him  and  fell  to 
the  snowy  path.  Christie  did  not  mind 
the  hatred  of  men,  nor,  so  much,  that  of 
woman,  but  the  bitterness  of  the  child, 
the  hatred  flashing  in  the  little  spitfire's 
eyes,  the  color  that  blazed  in  her  pinch- 
ed cheeks  struck  home  to  him. 

"Guess  you're  not  very  hungry,"  he 
B.Tid  to  her. 

"Indeed  and  I  am,"  she  replied. 

"Then  don't  be  silly,"  he  told  her. 
"Come  on  and  I'll  stand  treat.  You 
don't  think  I  like  to  see  little  folks 
hungry,  do  you?  I  was  a  kid  like  you 
once  and  know  what  it  was  to  go  short. 
Where's  your  coat?" 

"Pop-shop,"  she  answered.  "AVid  it's 
all  on  account  of  you.  I'm  not  feared 
of  you." 

"I  wouldn't  like  you  to  be,"  he  .said. 
"I  like  boys  and  girls.  Now  the  money's 
there  on  the  sidewalk.  It  doesn't  belong 
to  me,  and  it  won't  hurt  you  to  find  it. 
If  you  don't  pick  it  up  somebody  else 
will." 

TIE  walked  on,  sad  at  heart.  It  was 
^  A  all  absurdly  sentimental,  but  there 
was  a  deep  well  of  that  kind  of  senti- 
ment in  his  heart.  To-night  he  felt 
that  all  war  was  hell,  red  war  or  grey 
war,  the  war  of  the  battlefield  or  that 
on  the  fields  of  industry.  Men  say  there 
will  always  be  war,  that  it  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  law  of  progress.  Christie 
felt  this  night  that  to  believe  that  would 


mean    to    doubt    the    existence    of    the 
divine  in  man  and  the  human  in  God. 

Near  the  hotel  he  met  Edith  Barnsley, 
walking  home.  She  had  stopped  to  do 
some  shopping  on  her  way  from  a  meet- 
ing that  had  been  held  at  the  Church. 
He  thought  she  looked  particularly 
pretty  as  they  paused  under  one  of  the 
street  lamps.  The  frosty  night  had  put 
color  into  her  cheeks  and  her  eyes  had 
the  sparkle  of  diamonds  in  them.  She 
was  burdened  with  several  packages. 

"Let  me  take  the  parcels,"  he  said, 
seeking  to  remove  them  from  her  hands. 
"I'd  like  to  walk  down  with  you,  if  I 
may.     I  am  company  hungry  to-night." 

"There  is  no  need  of  you  to  accom- 
pany me,"  she  replied.  "I  often  go  up 
and  down  alone  at  later  hours  than 
this." 

"I  said  I  was  company-hungry,"  he 
smiled. 

"Very  well,"  she  laughed,  letting  him 
take  the  packages. 

As  they  went  along  the  snowy  road  he 
told  her  of  the  incident  of  the  children 
to  whom  he  had  offered  the  money.  She 
saw  how  deeply  it  had  struck  home  to 
him. 

"Poor  little  things!"  she  said.  "I'm 
afraid  there's  a  great  deal  of  suffering 
in  the  place.  No,  I  don't  blame  you.  I 
believe  you  wish  it  ended  as  much  as 
the  neediest  does.  It's  like  a  family 
quarrel,  the  nearer  the  disputants  are 
to  each  other,  the  more  bitter  the 
quarrel  is,  and  the  harder  to  heal." 

"It's  not  the  people  with  whom  one 
is  kin  who  present  the  difficulty,"  he 
said.  "I  believe  if  they  were  let  alone 
all  the  trouble  could  be  settled  in  half 
an  hour's  talk,  but  I  won't  recognize  the 
outsiders,  the  trouble-makers.  With 
me  that's  really  the  only  question  in- 
volved. To  me  the  foreigrn  interlopers, 
who've  been  allowed  to  enter  the  coun- 
try and  who've  profited  vastly  by  their 
coming,  are  as  dangerous  to  its  interests 
as  an  alien  foe  in  arms  would  be,  even 
more  so,  because  their  warfare  is  more 
insidiously  evil.  Had  they  landed  with 
arms  the  very  men  they  are  leading 
would  stand  in  line  against  them. 
Equipped  with  their  anarchistic  prin- 
ciples they  make  the  men  believe  they 
are  their  friends  and  saviours.  If  we 
were  to  yield  now  it  would  mean  the 
triumph  of  everything  that  is  equally 
opposed  to  masters  and  men.  Its  not 
now  a  fight  between  the  company  and 
the  workers,  but  between  the  company 
and  those  whose  aim  is  to  exploit  both 
for  their  own  profit." 

"Then  is  there  no  hope  of  a  speedy 
settlement?"  she  asked. 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  hope  there  is. 
You  may  be  sure  I'll  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned. It's  possible  there  may  be  a 
solution  that  will  lift  the  whole  dispute 
on  to  firmer  ground,  and  if  there  is  any 
chance  of  that  I'll  bring  the  bona-fide 
loaders  of  the  men  into  consiultation, 
and  trust  to  win  them  over.  It's  a  fight 
now  between  the  company  and  the 
aliens  for  the  good  of  the  men  and  the 
camp.  But  we  won't  talk  any  more 
about  that  now.  It's  very  painful  kind 
of  shop.  Been  doing  some  extensive 
shopping,  I  see." 

"Yes,  Christmas  shopping,"  she  said. 
"That's  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures  of 
the  year.  We're  very  old-fashioned 
people  at  home.  We  have  a  Christmas 
tree,  we  believe  firmly  in  Santa  Claus, 
and  there  would  be  no  real  Christmas 
without  turkey  and  plum  pudding. 
From  now  till  Christmas  morning  we'll 
all  be  as  mysterious  and  secretive  as 
conspirators,  preparing  our  presents 
that  have  to  be  the  most  tremendous 
surprises.  I  think  if  there  were  no 
Christmas  one  would  have  to  be  in- 
vented. It  seems  to  be  a  clearing-up 
time  for  everything  disagreeable,  and 
it  gives  a  fresh,  clean  start  for  the  com- 
ing year." 

"If  one  could  only  have  a  kind  of  com- 
munity Christmas,"  he  replied.  "If  we 
could  give  the  Camp  a  collective  pres- 
ent, wipe  out  everything  disagreeable 
and  give  the  place  a  clean,  fresh  start, 
that  would  be  wonderful.  The  joys  of 
Christmas  to  me  have  always  been  con- 
fined to  those  one  reads  about  in  books. 
The  day  has  always  been  a  dull  one  to 
me,  perhaps  because  I  wasn't  brought 
up  to  its  traditions  as  most  youngsters 
are.  I  never  had  a  real  home,  and  was 
reared  by  distant  relatives  who  hadn't 
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much  opinion  of  the  pretty  frills  of  life. 
I  never  hung  up  my  stocking  and  I 
never  saw  Santa  Claus." 

"Then  life  cheated  you  badly,"  she 
said,  sympathetically. 

"I  suppose  it  did,"  he  agreed. 

"Of  course  it  did,"  she  insisted.  "Did 
you  never  notice  that  the  bells  ring 
differently  at  Christmas  than  at  any 
other  time,  that  there  is  something  in 
the  very  atmosphere  you  don't  find  in  it 
on  any  other  day,  and  that  the  people 
you  meet  are  quite  different?  Even 
those  you  had  thought  most  disagree- 
able are  much  pleasanter.  I  suppose  it 
all  springs  from  the  thought  of  peace 
and  good-will  that  comes  to  one  on  that 
day." 

"I  never  noticed  it,"  he  confessed 
smilingly.  "I  suppose  it's  pleasant  for 
children  with  all  its  make-believe  and 
play." 

"Did  you  never  play?"  she  asked  him. 

"I  think  I  hardly  ever  did,"  he  replied. 
"It  was  always  hustling  on  the  dollar 
hunt.  An  hour  spent  that  did  not  bring 
in  some  money  was  regarded  as 
wasted." 

"You  poor  unfortunate  creature,"  she 
laughed.  "It  must  be  like  being  born 
blind.  There's  so  much  of  the  pleasant 
side  of  life  you've  missed." 

"I  suppose  so,"  he  admitted.  "I  won- 
der if  it  is  too  late  to  sit  down  at  the 
table  now." 

"It's  never  too  late  if  the  Christmas 
spirit  is  within  you.  You  know  it's  the 
time  of  the  return  of  the  prodigal,  the 
union  or  reunion  of  those  who  have  been 
away  from  its  gladness  and  pleasure." 

''pHEY  had  come  to  the  gate  of  the 
A  Barnsley  home.  The  hour  was  still 
early — only  half  past  eight.  He  had 
never  been  nearer  the  place  than  the 
gate.  The  blinds  were  not  drawn,  and 
through  the  windows  Christie  could  see 
a  snug,  homey-looking  room.  Someone 
was  playing  rather  well  on  the  piano.  A 
woman,  whom  he  knew  to  be  Mrs. 
Barnsley,  was  seated  by  the  side  of  an 
open  fire,  busy  with  needlework.  John 
Barnsley  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hearth  with  his  newspaper. 

At  the  table  a  boy  was  playing  with  a 
box  of  construction  materials.  The 
scene  framed  in  the  window  was  a  very 
attractive  one  to  Christie.  He  con- 
trasted the  place  with  his  own  dingy 
hotel  quarters.  Loneliness  and  bache- 
lorhood might  have  their  points,  but 
there  was  another  side  to  the  question. 
He  wished  Edith  would  ask  him  in  for 
a  few  minutes.  He  had  an  impulse 
to  frame  up  an  errand  to  her  father, 
but  it  would  look  too  artificial  to  spring 
it  at  this  late  moment. 

The  Barnsleys  had  never  invited  him 
to  the  house.  That  was  his  own  fault, 
he  knew,  but  it  was  the  one  house  he 
would  like  to  visit.  They  were  not  of- 
♦"ering  hospitality  to  one  who  had  made 
it  known  that  he  did  not  care  to  receive 
it.  He  approved  their  independent 
n-ide,  though  it  robbed  him  of  a  great 
pleasure.  Reluctantly  he  bade  Edith 
farewell. 

"You  are  late,  Edie,"  Mrs.  Barnsley 
remarked  as  her  daughter  came  into  the 
room  after  secreting  her  parcel  up- 
stairs. "I  don't  like  you  to  come  home 
alone  on  the  lake  road  now  there  are  so 
many  idlers  about." 

"I  didn't  come  alone.  Mr.  Christie 
met  me  as  I  was  passing  the  hotel  and 
insisted  that  he  be  allowed  to  help  me 
carry  some  packages  I  had,"  Edith  re- 
plied. 

"Why  didn't  you  ask  him  in?"  said 
Nancy.  "I  don't  see  why  he  can't  come 
here  as  well  as  go  to  the  Chipperfields. 
I  wonder  if  there's  anything  in  the  tales 
about  him  and  Eleanor." 

"You  inveterate  little  gossip!"  inter- 
posed her  father.  "JuSt  leave  the  Ste. 
IJrunhilde  chatterings  outside  this 
house.  Anything  particular  going  on  in 
town.  Edith?" 

"Nothing  out  of  the  ordinary,"  she 
replied.  "Everything  at  its  dreariest. 
We  had  a  meeting  at  the  Church  and  de- 
cided to  raise  a  fund,  a  Christmas  fund, 
for  the  destitute  people.  We  want  to 
get  up  a  Christmas  dinner  for  the  wo- 
men and  children,  to  provide  a  Christ- 
mas tree  with  presents,  and  send  some 
fuel  and  food  to  the  worst-off  families. 
I'm  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

"An  excellent  plan,"  said  Mrs. 
Barnsley,  much  interested. 


"Did  you  happen  to  say  anything 
about  it  to  Mr.  Christie?"  John  Barns- 
ley inquired. 

"Why  no,"  Edith  answered.  "I  didn't 
think  of  it.  But — you  don't  imagine  he 
would  object,  surely?" 

"I  don't  know.  He  has  strong  views 
about  meddling.  I  heard  him  say 
something  the  other  day  about  out- 
siders interfering  in  the  struggle,"  he 
said.  "He  looks  on  aid  that  might  ex- 
tend the  men's  resistance  as  foolish  in- 
terference that  can  only  prolong  the 
fight  needlessly.  Still  I'm  not  finding 
fault  with  your  taking  part  in  the  relief 
work.  We're  not  chained  fast  to  every 
bit  of  the  policy  of  the  Company's 
chief." 

Presently  the  subject  dropped. 
Nancy  returned  to  the  piano,  Mrs. 
Barnsley  and  Edith  busied  themselves 
with  sewing,  Mr.  Barnsley  took  up  his 
paper  again,  and  Jack,  junior  went  off 
to  bed.  Before  the  pianist  could  decide 
what  selection  from  her  repertoire  to 
play  there  came  from  over  the  lake  the 
sound  of  a  shot,  followed  by  a  second — 
clear,  ominous. 

"Gracious!  who  can  be  shooting  to- 
night?" said  Nancy,  her  book  of  music 
falling  from  her  hands  to  the  floor.  Mr. 
Barnsley  rose  to  his  feet,  listening,  then 
went  out  to  the  veranda.  The  color  fled 
from  Edith's  face.  Mrs.  Barnsley  got 
up  and  went  out  to  her  husband.  The 
night  was  still.  There  came  no  further 
sounds.     The  two  came  indoors  again. 

"Somebody  amusing  himself,"  said 
Barnsley,  picking  up  his  paper  again. 
He  did  not  read,  though,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  went  over  to  the  telephone  in 
the  hall  and  called  up  the  hotel,  asking 
for  Mr.  Christie. 

"He  has  just  come  in.  Here  he  is," 
came  the  response  from  the  clerk. 
Barnsley  asked  some  unimportant  ques- 
tion about  business  and  got  his  reply. 

"We  heard  shots  just  now.  Nothing 
special  happening?"  he  inquired  fur- 
ther. 

"No,  nothing  special.  Some  crazy 
idiot,  likely  enough,  with  more  Christ- 
mas gin  inside  him  than  he  could  carry 
conveniently,"   came   Christie's  reply. 

Edith  remained  in  the  room  after 
her  mother  had  gone  to  bed.  She  had 
noted  something  unusual  in  her  father's 
manner  when  he  returned  from  the 
telephone. 

"What  were  those  shots,  father?"  she 
asked,  when  they  were   alone. 

"I  don't  know  exactly,"  he  said. 
"Somebody  out  skylarking,  I  guess." 

"Mr.  Christie  is  not  hurt?"  she  pur- 
sued. 

"No.  I  was  talking  to  him  a  moment 
or  two  ago.  He's  all  right,"  he  an- 
swered. 

But  both  of  them  guessed  that  there 
had  been  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
threats  that  had  been  launched  against 
the  Company's  chief. 

CHAPTER  IX 

IT  seemed  to  Edith  that  Ewan  Christie 
was  grimmer  and  more  silent  than 
ever  when  he  appeared  at  the  office  in 
the  morning.  On  her  way  through  town 
Edith  had  heard  the  rumor  that  two 
shots  had  been  fired  at  him  in  the  neck 
01  the  woods  by  the  lakeside  the  previous 
night,  but  he  said  nothing  of  them.  In 
the  middle  of  the  morning  a  deputation 
came  up  from  town  to  interview  him. 
He  received  them,  and  they  brought 
a  compromise  proposal.  Instead  of  a 
twenty-five  cent  a  day  reduction  they 
would  consent  to  half  that,  the  pits  and 
mills  to  be  opened  at  once,  none  of  the 
strikers  to  be  discriminated  against, 
and  the  new  organization  back  of  the 
men  to  be  recognized.  The  negotiations 
split  on  the  last  item.  The  old-time 
labor  union  he  was  willing  to  recognize, 
but  against  this  the  new  trouble-makers 
were  as  bitter  as  they  were  against  the 
Company.  He  was  willing  to  split  the 
reduction  difference  with  the  men,  and 
to  accede  to  their  other  requirements, 
which  were  in  full  accord  with  his  in- 
tentions, but  with  the  alien  conspira- 
tors, as  he  regarded  them,  he  would 
have  no  dealings  whatever.  They  were 
the  common  enemy,  in  his  sight,  and  to 
confirm  their  influence  would  be  nothing 
short  of  disastrous.  He  laid  down  his 
views  firmly  and  the  men  were  just  as 
insistent   on   recognition    of   their    new 
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organization.  The  discussion  became 
heated  before  it  terminated. 

"They'll  be  back  again  before  New 
Year's  Day,"  he  said  to  Edith  after  the 
deputation  had  departed.  "They're 
weakening  and  the  quitting  stage  is  not 
far  otf.  If  only  maudlin  people  inside 
and  outside  the  camp  will  keep  their 
hands  off  the  dispute,  and  let  the  com- 
batants settle  their  differences,  the 
thing  is  as  good  as  over.  We'll  have  the 
alien  riff-raff  discredited." 

She  gave  no  answer,  as  none  was  re- 
quired, but  went  on  with  her  work. 

"I  notice  the  local  paper  is  moralizing 
a  bit  to-day,"  he  went  on  presently. 
"Here's  a  kind  of  lay  sermon  on  season- 
able goodwill,  which  the  writer  seems 
to  imagine  must  be  exclusively  display- 
ed by  one  side.  Labor  the  innocent 
lamb,  capital  the  ravening  lion.  The 
whole  thing  smells  of  sauerkraut.  I 
see  there  is  a  subscription  opened  for 
relief.  The  best  relief  is  to  let  the 
thing  alone,  then  the  men  will  need  no 
charity.  Philanthropic  meddlers  are 
the  very  worst  mischief-makers  at  a 
time  like  this." 

"But  even  in  war  the  civilized  peoples 
pay  some  regard  to  innocent  sufferers. 
They  don't  war  on  women  and  chil- 
dren," she  said.  Her  back  was  turned 
to  him  as  she  sat  before  her  typewriter. 
He  faniced  there  was  protest  in  the  set 
of  her  slim  shoulders.  There  was  hard- 
ly a  single  article  of  general  policy  in 
this  strike  matter  on  which  she  agreed 
with  him,  and,  oddly  enough,  he  was 
content  that  it  should  be  so.  He  knew 
very  little  of  women,  but  she  conformed 
to  his  idea,  an  old-fashioned  idea,  of 
what  a  woman  should  be. 

"I    think "    she    began,    swinging 

round  her  chair  and  rising.  Then  she 
hesitated. 

"Yes,  what  do  you  think?"  he  asked. 

"That  if  I  had  your  power  and  in- 
fluence and  ability  I  would  put  them  all 
to  work  to  settle  the  trouble  here  and 
right-off.  I  wouldn't  think  of  beating 
the  men,  for  that  will  only  make  them 
the  more  bitter.  I'd  meet  them  and  talk 
to  them  as  if  they  were  reasonable  men, 
show  them  that  I  sympathized  with 
them  in  their  difficulties  and  their  needs, 
and  that  I  was  willing  to  strain  a  point 
tm  help  them,  I  believe  I  could  make 
them  my  friends." 

"I  am  sure  you  could,  but,  you  see,  I 
am  not  you,"  he  laughed. 

"They  can't  live  on  the  short  hours 
and  low  wages  you  offer  them,"  she 
went  on.  "Just  try  to  keep  a  wife  and 
family  on  the  sum  they  would  get." 

"No,  I  don't  think  I  will.  But  I'd 
sooner  make  the  experiment  on  that 
sum  than  on  i.othing." 

■I_TE  remained  in  the  office  for  some 
•I  -*■  time  after  she  had  gone.  He  called 
up  the  head  office  over  the  long  distance 
telephone  and  wa^  in  consultation  with 
the  President  and  some  of  the  directors 
for  a  considerable  period.  When  he  had 
finished  his  talk,  he  left  the  place.  On 
his  way  home  he  dropped  in  at  the 
Chipperfield's.  Supper  was  on  the 
table  and  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
join  the  family.  Richard  was  full  of 
tlip  news  of  the  weakening  of  the  men. 
They  all  spoke  indignantly  of  the  shoot- 
ing tale  that  all  the  town  was  talking 
about. 

"They  deserve  to  be  beaten,  thorough- 
ly beaten,"  said  Eleanor.  "Any  sym- 
pathy they  have  been  entitled  to  before 
they  have  forfeited  by  their  violence. 
^  I  have  no  patience  whatever  with  the 
'  movement  to  furnish  relief,  as  it  can 
only  prolong  the  struggle.  To-day  the 
appeal  was  sent  here  as  to  all  the  other 
houses.  Fuel  and  provisions  to  be 
bought  for  some  of  the  families,  A 
Christmas  dinner,  with  Tree  and  pres- 
ents to  be  provided.  Of  course  you've 
seen  the  appeal?" 

_  "No,  they  didn't  send  it  to  me.  I'd 
like  to  have  a  look  at  it." 

Eleanor  fetched  the  printed  appeal. 
The  statement  of  the  situation  was  un- 
objectionable. There  were  the  names  of 
Some  of  the  church  leaders  appended  to 
fte  appeal,  and  at  the  foot  that  of  Edith 
Barnaley  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer." 

"I  am  surprised  at  Edith,"  said 
Richard.  "But  often  th^./kindliness  of 
/of 


her  heart  gets  the  bette 
ment." 
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The 

Indispensability 


of  kitchen  equipment  is 
judged  by  the  amount  of  ser- 
vice it  renders  you.  Many 
new  equipments  do  certain 
set  things,  each  are  import- 
ant in  their  way  and  are 
more  or  less  indispensable, 
but  their  usefulness  is  not  to 
be  compared  with,  the  useful 
service  a  Knechtel  Kitchen 
Cabinet  renders  you.  Cook- 
ing is  the  most  important 
task  in  the  kitchen,  any  equipment  that  simplifies,  makes 
this  task  easier  to  accomplish  is  the  most  indispensable  equip- 
ment. 

The  Knechtel  Kitchen  Cabinet  has  a  proper  place  for  everything  within 
arm's  reach.  Everything  is  kept  clean  and  tidy.  Wearisome  steps  are 
eliminated.  It  helps  you  so  much,  that  we  cannot  begin  to  describe  its 
usefulness  here,  why  not  write  us  for  our  booklet  "A"?  This  will  tell 
you  how  reasonable  is  the  cost.  In  fact,  everything  about  the  Knechtel 
Kitchen  Cabinet. 
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The  Knechtel  Kitchen  Cabinet  Co. 

Limited 
HANOVER  -  CANADA 


"How  much  did  they  get  out  of  you, 
Richard?"  asked  Christie,  smilingly. 

"Not  a  cent  from  this  house,  you  may 
ba  sure,"  the  other  replied. 

After  supper  Christie  did  not  stay 
long.  He  had  an  out  of  town  engage- 
ment and  caught  the  night  train.  As  he 
was  leaving  he  called  Edith  up  on  the 
telephone  to  tell  her  of  his  absence  for 
the  next  day  or  so. 

"You  needn't  go  up  to  the  office  while 
I'm  away,"  he  said.  "I  suppose  you'll 
have  your  hands  pretty  full  till  Christ- 
mas is  over.  I  saw  your  appeal  for  the 
strikers  this  evening." 

She  stood  for  some  moments  at  the 
telephone  after  he  had  hung  up.  She 
was  not  in  the  least  regretful  for  what 
she  had  done,  but  it  occurred  to  her 
that  she  ought  to  have  told  him  of  it. 
He  had  been  very  curt  in  his  reference 
to  the  matter  on  the  'phone.  Possibly 
he  was  angry.  Well,  if  he  was.  She 
dismissed  the  Company,  and — as  far  as 
possible — Ewan  Christie  from  her  mind. 
Christmas  day  was  less  than  forty-eight 
hours  off  and  there  was  much  to  do. 
Money  was  coming  in  very  slowly,  and 
much  hustling  would  have  to  be  done 
inside  a  few  hours.  So  far  she  had  less 
than  a  hu.'.dred  dollars. 

She  was  going  to  put  in  a  month's 
wages  herself,  and  her  father  had  prom- 
ised her  a  liberal  subscription.  In  the 
morning  she  was  greatly  cheered  by  a 
call  from  the  Bank.  Some  anonymous 
contributor  had  instructed  the  Manager 
to  pay  two  hundred  dollars  to  her  on 
account  of  the  Fund.  That  would  help 
mightily.  She  wondered  who  it  could 
be.  Somebody  afraid  of  the  wrath  of 
the  Company,  and  so  concealing  his 
name.  She  invoked  large  blessings  on 
his  unknown  head  a'sj  she  bustled  out  on 
her  money-quest. 

It  was  hard  work.  Most  of  the  gifts 
were  bestowed  with  earnest  requests 
that  the  names  of  the  givers  be  with- 
held, so  great  was  the  fear  of  rousing 
the  wrath  of  the  Company's  big  chief, 
Christie.  He  seemed  to  be  a  fearsome 
kind  of  ogre  in  the  general  esteem. 
Enough  money  finally  was  raised  to 
give  a  big  dinner  to  the  women  and 
children,  to  furnish  a  Christmas  tree, 
or  several  of  them,  loaded  with  small 
presents  for  the  youngsters,  and  to  dis- 
tribute fuel  and  food  through  the  homes 
of  the  needy.  The  biggest  hall  in  Ste. 
Brunhilde  had  been  granted  for  the 
occasion,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
banish,  for  the  time  being,  the  gloom 
that  had  settled  over  the  place. 

EDITH  was  busy  at  work  on  the  pre- 
parations in  the  afternoon,  when,  to 
her  amazement,  Christie  entered  the 
room.  He  had  just  come  from'  the  train 
and  was  on  his  way  up  to  the  office.  He 
was  very  brusque  with  her. 

No,  he  didn't  wtnt  her  at  the  office. 
Later  on  he'd  like  to  have  a  talk  with 
her.  There  was  something  ominous  in 
his  manner  and  tone.  He  walked  round 
the  room,  as  one  of  the  women  said,  like 
the  devil  inspecting  the  preparations  of 
a  festival  in  Paradise.  Edith  court- 
eously accompanied  him,  explaining 
just  what  was  being  done.  It  would  do 
no  harm  to  be  independently  diplomatic. 
He  was  told  how  many  they  expected  to 
feed,  and  what  they  intended  to  give 
them;  how  the  trees  were  to  be  decor- 
ated and  the  kinds  of  presents  to  be 
given,  chiefly  useful  things;  how  much 
money  had  been  raised  and  the  kind  of 
gifts  that  were  being  sent  round  to  xthe 
houses. 

He  made  little  comment  on  what  she 
told  him,  and  presently  went  off.  She 
had  half  hoped  that  he  would  be  big 
enough  to  dip  into  his  pocket  and  show 
that  he  had  some  kind  of  a  heart  about 
his  person.  But  he  didn't.  As  he  was 
leaving  she  was  bold  enough  to  invite 
him  to  come  down  and  see  the  distribu- 
tion of  presents  at  night,  but  he  doubted 
if  that  would  be  possible.  He  was  surly 
as  a  bear  when  he  went  out.  Well, 
never  mind,  if  he  was  utterly  impossible 
she  had  independence  enough  to  place 
her  resignation  in  his  hands.  She  went 
back  to  her  work  trying  to  put  him  out 
of  her  mind.  It  was  impossible  to 
understand  a  man  who  could  be  so 
grouchy  over  Christmas  cheer  for  needy 
women  and  children. 

An  hour  later  she  heard  that  another 
deputation  was  in  session  with  Christie 
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up  at  the  mines.  All  kinds  of  rumors 
were  flying  round;  the  mines  were  going 
to  be  shut  down  till  May;  even  the  last 
offer  made  by  the  Company  was  with- 
drawn; Christie  had  come  back  from  a 
meeting  with  his  Directors  with  full 
power  to  do  just  what  he  thought  should 
be  done.  So  the  tales  flew  round.  Mrs. 
Barnsley  with  Nancy  came  up  to  help 
presently  and  her  mother  told  Edith 
that  Mr.  Barnsley  had  been  sent  for 
and  was  in  consultation  with  Christie 
and  the  men.  Apparently  it  was  a  long 
conference. 

The  dinner  was  over  before  there 
were  any  signs  of  its  breaking  up.  The 
children  were  forgetting  their  miseries 
in  games  and  the  expectation  of  the 
stripping  of  the  trees.  Women,  for  the 
time  being,  forgot  the  cares  of  the  com- 
ing day.  It  was  near  the  time  for  the 
presentation  of  the  gifts,  when  a  young 
man  from  the  mines,  one  of  the  guards, 
entered  with  a  note  for  Miss  Barnsley. 

"Not  to  be  opened  until  the  presents 
are  distributed,"  was  the  endorsement 
upon  it.  The  messenger  vanished, 
leaving  Edith  in  a  state' of  agitation. 
Perhaps  it  was  his  way  of  emphasizing 
his  displeasure.  She  should  finish  her 
work  that  had  been  done  in  defiance  of 
the  Company's  interests,  and  then  hear 
the  sentence  pronounced  on  herself.  It 
was  hardly  believable  of  him,  and  yet 
she  knew  his  strictness  where  the  inter- 
e.ets  of  the  Company  were  affected.  She 
thrust  the  letter  into  her  pocket  and 
went  on  with  her  work. 

The  hall  was  crowded,  a  great  many 
of  the  men  having  come  in  to  see  the 
distribution.  The  services  of  half  a 
dozen  people  had  been  enlisted  to  hand 
out  the  presents  to  the  little  ones.  The 
la-st  was  being  taken  off  the  tree.  Edith, 
unable  to  restrain  her  anxious  cu.iosity 
any  longer,  tore  open  the  envelope, 
eager  to  know  the  worst,  she  read  the 
message  in  Christie's  own  handwriting. 
For  a  moment  she  leaned  against  the 
wall  for  support,  for  she  felt  very  faint 
and  overcome.  Then  she  stepped  upon 
the  platform  and  there  was  silence. 

"There  is  just  one  more  present,"  she 
said.  "It  has  been  sent  to  me  to  give  to 
you — to  you  all,  this  time,  the  men  espe- 
cially. Mr.  Christie  has  sent  it  to  me 
for  you.  He  has  been  in  consultation 
with  the  Directors  of  the  Company, 
and  is  now  in  session  with  a  deputation 
of  the  men.  The  offer  of  the  men  to  re- 
turn to  work  at  the  twenty-five  cent  a 
day  reduction  has  been  repeated,  but  it 
has  not  been  accepted."  There  was  an 
angrv  groan  that  swept  over  the  eager 
throng.  "Wait  a  minute,"  said  Edith. 
"Mr.  Christie  has  succeeded  in  closing 
ur.  certain  contracts  that  will  clean  out 
the  accumulated  stock,  and  he  has  ad- 
vised the  Company  to  open  up  im- 
mediately, pits  and  mills,  at  the  old 
rate  of  payment.     Listen !" 

A  hush  fell  upon  the  cheering  mob 
that  was  half  wild  with  delight  and  re- 
lief. 

The  piercing  blast  of  the  great 
stoam  siren  that  had  been  for  weeks 
silent  on  the  hill  top  seemed  to  split  the 
skies,  and  when  it  at  last  ceased,  the 
bells  of  church  and  convent  took  up  the 
joyous  theme.  The  clouds  had  lifted. 
The.  3  was  no  victor,  no  vanquished,  but 
blessed  work  for  all. 

"Quite  a  triumph  for  you,  Edith." 
And,  turning  round,  Edith  saw  Eleanor 
Chipperfield  with  Richard  standing 
near. 

"I  don't  know,"  Edith  replied.  "It 
was  sent  to  me,  I  suppose,  because  of 
n'y  office  uosition.     But  isn't  it  fine?" 

"Great,'  agreed  Richard.  "I'd  like  to 
walk  down  home  with  you,  Edith,  if  I 
may." 

"Oh,  never  mind  about  that,  Richard. 
I'll  have  lots  to  do,  and  we'll  all  be  going 
down  together  whan  father  comes  along 
from  the  office,"  she  replied.  And  he 
understood  that  this  night  she  was  not 
very  anxious  to  see  him. 

SHE  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  it  was 
late  when  she  finished.  Her  father 
cnme,  and  drove  her  mother  and  Nancy 
down  home.  It  was  arranged  that  he 
should  come  back  for  her  at  eleven. 
Most -of  the  work  was  done  by  half  past 
ton.  and  by  that  time  nearly  all  the 
workers  had  gone  home,  tired  and  hap- 
py. Edith  resolved  that  she  would  walk 
home    alone    and    save    her    father    the 


trip.  It  was  a  clear,  beautiful  night, 
and  she  had  no  fear  of  the  lonely  two 
miles.  It  would  give  her  time  to  think 
things  over.  So  she  dressed  for  the 
street,  and  went  out.  There  was  a  man 
standing  a  little  distance  away.  She 
did  not  need  a  second  glance  to  recog- 
nize him. 

"May  I  walk  down  with  you?"  said 
Ewan  Christie. 

"Yes,  if  you  wish,"  she  replied.  "I 
want  to  thank  j'ou,  Mr.  Christie.  It 
was  the  most  beautiful  gift  ever  given 
to  me  in  all  my  life." 

She  was  rarely  enthusiastic  in  speech. 

"Well,  you  were  the  secretary  and 
treasurer,"  he  said.  "Who  else  could  I 
send  it  to?" 

"Why  do  you  want  to  spoil  it  all?" 
she  asked.  "You  know  that  wasn't  the 
reason.  You  wanted  to  do  something 
really  nice  for  me,  something  I  would 
appreciate,  and —  you  did  it." 

"If  a  man  must  be  candid,  that's  the 
truth— I  did,"  he  admitted.  "I  like 
people  to  get  what  they  earn,  and  you 
earned  all  that,  and  a  lot  more." 

"You  know  what  I  thought  it  was?" 
she  asked  with  a  laugh.  "I  thought  it 
was  an  intimation  that  I  was fired." 

"Well,  I  guess  you  ought  to  have 
been,"  he  replied  grimly.  "It  was  a 
kind  of  disloyalty,  in  a  way,  and  then 
you  never  told  me  about  it.  I  had  to 
find  out  from  outsiders,  who,  I  suppose, 
were  glad  enough  to  show  it  to  me.  I 
think  I  might  fire  you  but  for  one 
reason." 

"And  what's  that?"  she  laughed. 

"Because  I  don't  know  that  I  ought 
to  as  things  stand,"  he  said.  "You  see, 
I've  handed  in  my  resignation.  Prac- 
tically I'm  out  of  it  now,  but  it  doesn't 
take  formal  effect  till  the  end  of  the 
year,  one  week  off." 

"You've  resigned?"  she  whispered, 
stunned  by  the  news. 

"Guess  you  aren't  sorry  to  get  rid  of 
the  old  grouch,"  he  answered. 

"Oh,  why  have  they  done  it,  why  have 
you  resigned?"  she  asked  bewilderedly. 
"You've  done  much  for  the  place,  and 
could  do  so  much  more.  I  knew  you 
would  do  the  right  thing  by  the  men 
when  the  chance  came,  and  make  them 
your  friends." 

"That's  about  the  nicest  compliment 
ever  paid  to  me,"  he  replied. 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do? 
Where  are  you  going?"  she  wanted  to 
know,  rather  eagerly. 

"Oh,  I'll  get  another  job  of  some  kind, 
I  guess,  but  I  don't  think  I'll  ever  get 
another  stenographer,  typewriter,  and 
secretary,  iikc  you,  Ed —  I  mean  Miss 
Barnsley.  You're  not  deaf,  don't  chew 
gum,  can  spell,  and — what  was  the 
other? — oh,  you're  not  engaged  to  be 
married.  Got  it  right,  have  I?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,  quite  right,"  she  laughed.  And 
by  this  time  they  were  getting  near  the 
gate.  The  two  miles  appeared  to  have 
shrunk  at  least  two-thirds. 

"I  wish  I  could  take  you  away  with 
me,"  he  said,  and  it  was  said  so  impetu- 
ously that  she  could  not  make  out 
whether  it  was  just  a  joke,  a  compli- 
ment on  her  ability,  or — well,  she  could- 
n't make  out  what  he  meant,  so  .she 
didn't  say  anything,  waiting  for  him  to 
elucidate  himself.  In  order  to  do  this 
he  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm,  and  they 
stopped  in  a  sheltc'red  little  copse  that 
kept  out  the  wind,  and  let  in  silver 
arrows  of  moonlight. 

"Edith — I  mean  it — terribly,"  he  said, 
putting  his  hands  on  her  shoulders.  "I 
just  want  to  take  you  away  with  me,  for 
always  and  everywhere,  and — everlast- 
ingly. I  know  I  m  a  bear,  a  grouch,  a 
crank,  but —  don't  you  think  I'm  im- 
proving, and  that,  under  proper  train- 
ing I  might  go  qaite  a  way?" 

"I  think  you  might,"  she  answered. 
"There  are  possibilities." 

"Then,  will  yeu  come,  Edith?  I'm  a 
clumsy  kind  of  a  lover,  I  guess,  but  I'm 
new  at  the  position.  This  I  do  know, 
that  I  love  vou  and  every  bit  of  you, 
everything  that  goes  to  make  up  the 
sweet  woman  I  know  you  to  be.  I  want 
to  have  you  with  me,  I  can't  bear  to  be 
away  from  you.  My  wonderful  little 
girl,  my  love,  will  you  come  with  me?'' 

"Anywfcere,  everywhere,"  shr  an- 
swered, and  his  arms  closed  about  her. 
and  he  held    her    tightly    to    him,    his 


Girls!  Beautify  Your 
Hair  with  "Danderine" 

35  Cents  a  Bottle!   Freshen  Your  Scalp!    Stop  Falling  Hair!    Remove 
Dandruff!     Have   Lots  of  Wavy,  Glossy,  Beautiful  Hair— You  Can! 


IF  you  care  for  heavy  hair,  that  glistens  with  beauty  and  is  radiant 
with  life;  has  an  incomparable  softness  and  is  fluffy  and  IUBtrou.<<, 
try  Danderine. 

Just  one  application  doubles  the  beauty  of  your  hair,  besides  it 
eradicates  every  particle  of  dandruff;  you  can  not  have  nice,  heavy, 
healthy  hair  if  you  have  flondrulT.  This  destructive  scurf  robs  the 
hair  of  its  lustre,  its  strength  and  its  very  life,  and  if  not  overcome 
it  produces  a  fevcrishness  and  itching  of  the  scalp,  the  hair  roots 
famish,  loosen  and  «iie;   then  the  hair  falls  out  fast. 

If  your  hair  has  been  nculcctod  and  is  thin,  faded,  dry,  scraggy 
or  too  oily,  get  a  bottle  of  Knowlton's  Dandtrine;  apply  a  little  as 
directe<l,  and  ten  minutes  after  you  will  say  this  was  the  best  invest- 
ment you  ever  iiinliv 

We  sincci  •■  else  advertised, 

tliat  if  you  .  .id  lots  of  It— n" 

dandruff — no  ilclMiig  scalp  and  no  more  fulling  iiair — you  must  uh, 
Knowlton's    Danderine. 

35  Cent    Bottles—All  Drug  Stores  and  Toilet  Counters 

KNOWLTON  OANDCRINC.  CO..  WALKERVILLE,  ONT, 
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liobbedofHeam 
and  Beauty 

SLOWLY   and  stealthily,  Pyorrhea  has  taken  away  the 
things  that  made  her  hfe  worth  while.    That  unaccount' 
able  depression,  those  nervous  fears,  that  drawn  and  hag- 
gard look —  these  are  the  things  Pyorrhea  has  brought  her  in 
place  of  health  and  beauty.  ■ 

Pyorrhea  begins  with  tender  and  bleeding  gums;  then,  the 
gums  recede  and  expose  the  unenameled  tooth-base  to  decay. 
Perhaps  the  teeth  loosen  and  fall  out,  or  must  be  extracted  to 
rid  the  system  of  the  infecting  Pyorrhea  germs  that  often 
cause  rheumatism,  anaemia,  indigestion  and  other  serious  ills. 

Four  out  of  five  people  over  forty  have  Pyorrhea;  and  many 
under  that  age  have  it  also.  The  best  way  to  end  Pyorrhea 
dangers  is  to  stop  them  before  they  begin.  Start  to  use 
Forhan's  today. 

Forhan's  for  the  Gums  will  prevent  Pyorrhea — or  check  its 
progress  if  used  in  time  and  used  consistently.  Ordinary  den- 
tifrices cannot  do  this.  Forhan's  keeps  the  gums  firm  and 
healthy — the  teeth  white  and  clean. 

How  to  Use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and  year  out.  Wet  your  brush  in 
cold  water,  place  a  half  inch  of  the  refreshing,  healing  paste  on 
it,  then  brush  your  teeth  up  and  down.  Use  a  rolling  motion 
to  clean  the  crevices.  Brush  the  grinding  and  back  surfaces 
of  the  teeth.  Massage  your  gums  with  your  Forhan-coated 
brush — gently  at  first  until  the  gums  harden,  then  more 
vigorously.  If  the  gums  are  very  tender,  massage  with  the 
finger  instead  of  the  brush.  If  gum-shrinkage  has  already  set 
in,  use  Forhan's  according  to  directions  and  consult  a  dentist 
immediately  for  special  treatment. 

35cand6octubes  in  Canada  and  United  States.  At  all  druggists. 
T'orhan's,  Ltd.,  307  St.  James  St.,  Montreal 


Forhan's 


FOR  THE  GUMS 

Checks  Pyorrhea 


kisses  raining  on  her  face.  How  long 
they  would  have  remained  there  is 
purely  conjectural,  had  not  Edith  heard 
her  father  come  out  of  the  house,  on  his 
way  to  the  stable.  He  was  en  route  to 
fetch  her  home.  She  called  to  him,  and 
he  stood  on  the  walk  before  the  house 
waiting  for  her  to  emerge  from  the 
shadows.  The  two,  however,  did  not 
hurry,  for  it  was  not  a  hurrying  occa- 
sion. 

"About  that  new  position  of  mine, 
honey  girl,"  Christie  observed.  "Per- 
haps I  did  not  explain  quite  fully.  I  am 
leaving  here  but  not  getting  away  from 
the  Company.  In  fact  they've  given  me 
something  of  a  lift.  They've  made  me 
President.  It'.s  a  good  sort  of  position, 
with  quite  a  respectable  salary,  though 
we  won't  be  able  to  live  here  in  Ste. 
Brunhilde  except  perhaps  for  the  sum- 
mers." 

"And  you  are  sure,  Ewan,  in  a  big 
position  like  that,  you'll  really  want 
me?"  she  inquired. 

"Want  you?  More  than  ever  before. 
You're  the  indispensable.  Oh,  Edith, 
it's  a  wonderful  time,  this  Christmas- 
tide.  Got  tlie  presidency,  and  got  my 
girl." 

MR.  BARNSLEY,  now  on  the  steps 
before  the  house,  wondered  what 
was  keeping  the  girl.  However,  she 
appeared  presently,  and  not  alone.  He 
walked  indoors. 

"You  will  come  in,  Ewan?"  Edith 
asked,  when  they  came  to  the  gate,  and, 
of  course  he  went  in.  The  family  was 
very  cordial  in  their  quiet,  hospitable 
way.  Something  was  in  the  wind, 
everybody  seemed  to  know,  for  Edith's 
cheeks    were    redder    than    usual    and 


there  was  a  prettier  light  in  her  eyes. 
Then  the  truth  came  out,  and  the  hours 
sped  very  happily.  Christie  did  not 
say  anything  about  his  departure. 

"You  can  tell  them  about  my  leaving," 
he  said  to  Edith  when  she  walked  down 
with  him  to  the  gate.  "And  there's  just 
a  little  bit  more  you  can  hand  to  your 
dad  as  a  Christmas  present.  He's  the 
new  general  manager  of  the  company 
here.  He  was  the  only  man  thought  of, 
and  the  appointment  came  from  men 
who  have  been  watching  him  since  the 
day  he  stepped  down  and  took  a  two- 
thirds  reduction  of  salary.  Some  said 
a  man  couldn't  swallow  that  medicine  at 
past  fifty  and  get  over  it,  but  he's  done 
it.  Got  all  the  cash  you  wanted  for  to- 
night's feast?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied.  "It  was  you, 
Ewan,  who  sent  that  two  hundred 
anonymously?  she  asked,  when  she  re- 
covered from  the  shock  of  the  good  tid- 
ings for  her  father. 

"A  man's  got  to  back  his  own  girl, 
hasn't  he?"  he  replied.  "Well,  I  sup- 
pose I  must  go.  It's  a  terribly  long  time 
till  nine  in  the  morning.  If  you  have  a 
few  minutes  to  spare  just  try  to  fix  the 
wedding  day.  I  might  be  able  to  wait  a 
month,  but  think  of  me  away  from  here, 
without  you,  just  the  loneliest  man  in 
the  wide  world." 

So  Ste.  Brunhilde  got  more  shocks — 
pleasant  ones,  with  the  coming  of  light. 
Eleanor  Chipperfleld  observed  that  she 
wasn't  very  much  surprised,  for  these 
little,  quiet,  homey  girls  were  terribly 
dangerous  to  rough  diamond  men. 
Richard  was  silent.  He  thought,  priv- 
ately, that  there  were  times  when  a 
man  might  overdo  prudence. 
The  End 


His  Majesty's  Well  Beloved 
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a  minute  or  so  later  he  bade  me  follow 
him,  and  together  we  went  out  of  the 
House. 

II 

IT  was  now  raining  heavily,  and  we 
wrapped  our  Cloaks  tightly  round 
our  Shoulders,  speeding  along  as  fast 
as  we  could.  The  Streets  were  almost 
deserted  and  as  dreary  as  London 
Streets  alone  can  be  on  a  November 
evening.  Only  from  the  closed  Win- 
dows of  an  occasional  Tavern  or  Cof- 
fee-House  did  a  few  rays  of  bright  light 
fall  across  the  Street,  throwing  a  vivid 
bar  of  Brilliance  across  our  way  and 
turning  the  hundreds  of  Puddles  into 
shining  Reflections  like  so  many  glim- 
mering Stars. 

For  the  rest,  we  were  dependent  on 
the  Linkmen,  who  walked  ahead  of  us, 
swinging  their  Lanterns  for  guidance 
on  our  path.  Being  somewhat  timid  by 
nature,  I  had  noted  with  satisfaction 
that  they  both  carried  stout  Cudgels, 
for  of  a  truth  there  were  many  Marau- 
ders about  on  dark  nights  such  as  this, 
Footpads  and  Highway  Robbers,  not  to 
mention  those  bands  of  young  Rakes, 
v/ho  found  pleasure  in  "scouring"  the 
Streets  o'  nights  and  molesting  the  be- 
lated Wayfarer. 

Mr.  Betterton,  too,  carried  a  weight- 
ed Stick,  and  he  was  a  Man  whom  clean, 
sturdy  living  had  rendered  both  athletic 
and  powerful.  We  were  soon,  both  of 
us,  wet  to  the  skin,  but  Mr.  Betterton 
appeared  quite  oblivious  of  discom- 
fort. He  walked  with  a  quick  step,  and 
I  perforce  had  to  keep  up  with  him  as 
best  I  could. 

Hi  had  told  me  before  we  started  o  it 
that  he  was  bent  for  my  Lady  Castle- 
maine's  House,  the  rear  of  which  looks 
down  upon  the  gardens  of  White  Hall. 
I  knew  the  way  thither  just  as  well  as 
he  did.  Great  was  my  astonishment, 
therefore,  when  having  reached  the 
bottom  of  King  street,  when  we  should 
have  turned  our  Steps  northwards,  Mr. 
Betterton  suddenly  ordered  the  Link- 
men  to  proceed  through  Palace  Yard  in 
the  direction  of  Westminster  Stairs. 

I  thought  that  he  was  suffering  from 
a  fit  of  absentmindedness,  which  was 
easily  understandable  on  account  of  his 
agitated  Frame  of  Mind;  and  presently 


I  called  his  Attention  to  his  Mistake.  He 
paid  no  heed  to  me,  however-,  and  con- 
tinued to  walk  on  until  we  were  some 
way  up  Canon's  Row. 

Here  he  called  to  his  Linkmen  to 
halt,  and  himself  paused;  then  caught 
hold  of  my  cloak  and  dragged  me  under 
the  shelter  of  a  great  Gateway  belong- 
ing to  one  of  those  noble  mansions  which 
front  the  river.  And  he  said  to  me,  in 
a  strange  and  peremptory  Voice,  hardly 
raised  above  a  whisper: 

"Do  you  know  where  we  are.  Honey- 
wood?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  not  a  little  surprised 
at  the  question.  "We  are  at  the  South 
End  of  Canon's  Row.  I  know  this  part 
very  well,  having  often " 

"Very  well,  then,"  he  broke  in,  still 
in  the  same  imperious  manner.  "You 
know  that  we  are  under  the  gateway  be- 
longing to  the  town  Mansion  of  the  Earl 
of  Stour,  and  that  the  house  is  some 
twenty  yards  up  the  fore-court." 

"I  know  the  House,"  I  replied,  "now 
you  mention  it." 

"Then  you  will  go  to  my  Lord  Stour 
now,  Honeywood,"  my  Friend  went  on. 

"■To  warn  him?"  I  queried  eagerly, 
for  of  a  truth  I  was  struck  with  Ad- 
miration at  this  excess  of  magnanimity 
on  the  part  of  an  injured  man. 

"No,"  Mr.  Betterton  replied  curtly. 
"You  will  go  to  my  Lord  Stour  as  my 
Friend  and  Intermediary.  You  will  tell 
him  that  I  sent  you,  because  I  desire 
to  know  if  he  hath  changed  his  mind 
and  if  he  is  ready  to  give  me  Satisfac- 
tion for  the  Insult  which  he  put  upon  me 
nigh  on  two  months  ago." 

I  could  not  restrain  a  gasp  of  sur- 
prise. 

"But "  I  stammered. 

"You  are  not  going  to  play  me  false, 
Honeywood,"  he  said  simply. 

That  I  swore  I  would  not  do.  Indeed, 
he  knew  well  enough  that  if  he  com- 
manded me  to  go  to  the  outermost  Ends 
of  the  Earth  on  his  errand,  or  to  hold 
parley  with  the  Devil  on  his  behalf,  I 
would  have  been  eager  and  ready  to  do 
it. 

But  I  must  confess  that  at  this  mo- 
ment. I  would  sooner  have  parleyed  with 
the  Devil  than  with  the  Earl  of  Stour. 
The  Man  whom  I  had  denounced,  you 
understand.  I  felt  that  the  shadow  of 
Death — conjured  by  me,  menacing  and 
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TIRES 

pEOPLE  all  over  the  world  testify 
to  the  superior  performance  of 
Firestone  Tires.  They  know  this 
equipment  will  keep  any  car  on  the 
go,  safely,  with  speed  and  the  comfort 
of  the  resilient  ride. 

And  the  Firestone  pledge  of  most  miles  per 
dollar  includes  the  economy— not  only  of  long 
tire  life  and  extra  mileage,  but  of  gasoline-sav- 
ing. Your  car  will  run  longer  per  gallon  on 
this  buoyant  tire;  it  will  be  better  protected. 

Depend  on  Firestone— the  final  assurance  of 
safety,  comfort  and  saving— the  tire  of  lasting 
economy. 

For  sale  by  leading  dealers  throughout  Canada 
FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Export  Department:  1871  Broadway,  New  York,  U.  S.  A, 
Factory:  Akron,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Most  Miles  Per  Dollar 
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A  PERFECT  END  OF  A  DAY. 
Cool,  comfortable  feet,  no  burning,  itch- 
ing or  aching. 

That's  what  Mercury  Socks  have  made 
possible. 

Designed  for  foot  comfort  as  well  as  dura- 
bility! Carefully  knit,  plenty  of  foot  room,  no 
skimping  anywhere  to  save  material — all  factors 
of  the  Mercury  quality. 

Tested  threads  and  yarns  and  jjcrmancnt  dyes 
are  our  assurance  of  durability. 

Mercury  socks  are  made  in  a  wide  range  of 
materials  from  the  finest  silk  for  dress  wear  to 
heavy  wool  for  rough  outdoor  use. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Mercury  hose, 
send  us  his  name. 

MERCURY  MILLS,  LIMITED,    Hamilton,   Canada 

Makers  of  Mercury  Underwear  and  Hosiery  for  Men, 
Women  and  Children. 
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How  to  Obtain  Beautiful,  Rich, 
Long,    Eyelashes    and    Brows ! 

EVKRY   WOMAN   should  be  the   rigrhtful  owner  of  beautiful   eyes,  the 
essentials   of   which  are,    First :    Long:,    rich    eyelashes ;    and.   Second : 
Weil-cared-for   eyebrows.      No  matter   what   color   your   eyes   may   be 
— g:ray,  brown  or  blue — if  they  are  shaded  by  thick,  silky  lashes,  and  well- 
shaped  brows,  their  charm   is  greatly  accentuated. 

Nowadays,  no  one  needs  to  be  the  dissatisfied  possessor  of  short,  thin, 
uneven  brows  and  lashes;  you  can  greatly  assist  Nature  by  simply  apply- 
ing a  little  of  M.  T,*s  Eyelash  and  Eyebrow  Bcautifier  at  night.  This 
scientific  preparation  nourishes  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashes,  causinff  them 
to  become  gradually  thick  and  lustrous,  imparting  sparkling  expression  to 
the    eyes,    and    added    charm    to   the   face. 

M.  T.*s  Eyelash  and  Eyebrow  Beautifier,  which  has  been  successfully 
used  by  thousands,  is  guaranteed  absolutely  harmless;  it  is  not  a  greasy, ^ 
sticky  salve,  but  a  clean,  nicely-perfumed  liquid,  in  a  cut  glass  bottle  with 
glass  stopper  and  applicator.  The  cut  represents  actual  size  of  bottle. 
The  active  principle  of  this  valuable  article  is  a  rare  and  expensive  organic 
concentration  which  is  unequalled  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  and 
strengthening  the  particular  follicles  which  produce  rich,  dark  eyelashes. 
MONEY    REFUNDED    IF    NOT    SATISFACTORY 

Upon   receipt  of   7oc   in  sitamps,   coin   or  Money   Order,    I   will   send  you 
postpaid,    in    plain    wrapper,    a    bottle   of    M.    T.'s    Eyelash    and    Eyebrow 
lJf?autifier  Uii^eth'er  with  my  copyrighted  booklet  on  Beauty  Hints. 
The  following  preparations  are  of  highest  standard  and  well  recommended: 

M.  T.'s  Nature's  Beauty  Cream,  a  wrinkle  eradicator $  .75 

M.  T.'s  A.  B.  A.  Lotion,  for  Pimples  and  Blackheads 75 

M.   T.'s   Depilatory   to   remove   superfluous    hair |   .50 

M.  T.'s  Freckle  Cream,  for  stubborn  freckles  and  tan $1.00 

M.  T.'s  Minerated  Quinol,  "The  Incomparable  Vanishing  Cream" %  .75 

M.  TRILETY,  J^^,.  Dept.  34,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


uncvasive — would  perhaps  lie  twixt  him 
and  me  whilst  I  spoke  with  him.  Yet 
how  could  I  demur  when  my  Friend  be- 
sought me? — my  Friend,  who  was  grave- 
ly troubled  because  of  me. 

I  promised  that  I  would  do  as  he  wish- 
ed. Whereupon  he  gave  me  full  in- 
structions. Never  had  so  strange  a 
task  been  put  upon  a  simple-minded 
Proletary:  for  these  were  matters  per- 
taining to  Gentlemen.  I  knew  less  than 
nothing  of  Duels,  affairs  of  honour,  or 
such  like ;  yet  here  was  I — John  Honey- 
wood,  an  humble  Attorney's  Clerk — sent 
to  convey  a  Challenge  for  a  Duel  to  a 
high  and  noble  Lord,  in  the  manner  most 
approved  by  Tradition. 

I  was  ready  to  swoon  with  fright; 
for,  in  truth,  I  am  naught  but  a 
timid  Rustic.  In  spite  of  the  cold  and 
the  rain  I  felt  a  rush  of  hot  Blood 
coursing  up  and  down  my  Spine.  But  I 
learned  my  Lesson  from  end  to  end,  and 
having  mastered  it,  I  did  not  waver. 

IEAVING  Mr.  Betterton  under  the 
shelter  of  the  Gateway,  I  boldly 
crossed  the  Pore-court  and  mounted  the 
couple  of  Steps  which  led  up  to  the 
front  Door  of  the  Mansion.  The  fore- 
court and  the  front  of  the  House  were 
very  dark,  and  I  was  not  a  little  afraid 
of  night  Prowlers,  who  they  do  say 
haunt  the  immediate  purlieus  of  these 
stately  Abodes  of  the  Nobility,  ready 
to  fall  upon  any  belated  Visitor  who 
might  be  foolish  enough  to  venture  out 
alone. 

Indeed,  everything  around  me  was  so 
still  and  seemed  so  desolate  that  an  ac- 
cess of  Fear  seized  me,  whilst  I  vainly 
tried  to  grope  for  the  Bell-handle  in 
the  darkness.  I  very  nearly  gave  way 
to  my  Cow-irdice  then  and  there,  and 
would  have  run  back  to  my  Friend  or 
called  out  to  the  Linkmen  for  their  com- 
pany, only  that  at  the  very  moment  my 
Hand  came  in  contact  with  the  iron  Bell 
pull  and  fastened  itself  instinctively 
upon  it. 

Whereupon  the  clang  of  the  Bell 
broke  the  solemn  Silence  which  reigned 
around. 

Ill 

I  HAD  grave  difficulty  in  obtaining 
access  to  my  Lord  Stour,  his  Ser- 
vant telling  me  in  the  first  instance  that 
his  Lordship  was  not  at  home,  and  in 
the  second  that  he  was  in  any  event  too 
busy  to  receive  Visitors  at  this  hour. 
But  I  have  oft  been  told  that  I  possess 
the  Obstinacy  of  the  Weak,  and  I  was 
determined  that,  having  come  so  far, 
I  would  not  return  to  Mr.  Betterton 
without  having  accomplished  mine  Er- 
rand. So,  seeing  that  the  Servant  with 
the  Ofliciousness  and  Insolence  of  his 
kind  was  about  to  slam  the  Door  in  my 
Face,  an  inspiration  seized  me,  and  tak- 
ing on  a  haughty  air,  I  stepped  boldly 
across  the  Threshold  and  then  com- 
manded the  Menial  to  go'  to  his  Lord- 
ship at  once  and  announce  the  visit  of 
Mr.  Theophilus  Baggs'  Clerk  on  a  mat- 
ter of  the  utmost  urgency. 

I  suppose  that  now  I  looked  both  de- 
termined and  fierce,  and  after  a  good 
deal  of  hem-ming  and  haw-ing,  the  Var- 
let  apparently  felt  that  non-compliance 
with  my  Desire  might  bring  contumely 
upon  himself;  so  he  went,  leaving  me 
most  unceremoniously  to  cool  my  Heels 
in  the  Hall,  and  returned  but  a  very 
few  minutes  later  looking  distinctly 
crestfallen  and  not  a  little  astonished. 

His  Lordship  would  see  me  at  once, 
he  announced.  Then  bade  me  follow 
him  up  the  Stairs. 

To  say  that  my  Heart  was  beating 
furiously  within  my  breast  would  be 
but  a  bald  statement  of  my  frame  of 
mind.  I  fully  expected  that  his  Lord- 
ship, directly  he  knew  that  it  was  not 
Mr.  Baggs  who  had  sent  me,  would 
have  me  ignominiously  turned  out  of 
the  House.  However,  I  was  not  given 
much  time  to  indulge  in  my  Conjectures 
and  my  Fears,  for  presently  I  was  ush- 
ered into  a  large  room,  dimly  lighted 
by  a  couple  of  wax  candles  and  the  walls 
of  which,  I  noticed,  were  entirely  lined 
with  books. 

After  the  menial  had  closed  the  door 
behind  me,  a  voice  bade  me  curtly  to 
come  forward     and  state     my  errand. 
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Then  I  saw  that  my  Lord  Stour  was  not 
alone.  He  was  sitting  in  a  Chair  in 
front  of  the  fire,  and  opposite  to  him 
sat  the  beautiful  Lady  Barbara,  whilst 
standing  in  front  of  the  Hearth,  with 
legs  apart  and  hands  thrust  in  the  poc- 
kets of  his  breeches,  was  Lord  Douglas 
Wychwoode. 

What  courage  was  left  in  me  now 
went  down  into  my  shoes.  I  felt  like  a 
Man  faced  with  three  Enemies  where  he 
had  only  expected  to  meet  one.  My  throat 
felt  very  dry  and  my  tongue  seemed 
to  cleave  to  my  palate.  Nevertheless, 
in  response  to  a  reiterated  curt  Com- 
mand to  state  mine  Errand,  I  did  so  un- 
falteringly. 

"Mr.  Thomas  Betterton,  one  of  His 
Majesty's  Well  Beloved  Servants,"  I 
said,  "hath  sent  me  to  his  Lordship  the 
Earl  of  Stour." 

My  words  were  greeted  with  an  an- 
gry Oath  from  Lord  Douglas,  an  ironi- 
cal laugh  from  my  Lord  Stour  and  a 
strange  little  gasp,  half  of  terror, 
wholly  of  surpri.se,  from  Lady  Barbara. 

"Methought  you  came  from  Mr. 
Baggs,"  my  Lord  Stour  remarked 
haughtily.  "So  at  least  you  gave  my 
Servant  to  understand,  else  you  would 
not  have  been  admitted." 

"Your  Lordship's  Servant  misunder- 
stood me,"  rejoined  quite  quietly.  "I 
gave  my  name  as  Clerk  to  Mr.  Baggs; 
but  my  errand  concerns  Mr.  Thomas 
Betterton,  and  he  honours  me  with  his 
friendship." 

"And  as  Mr.  Betterton's  affairs  do 
not  concern  me  in  any  way— — •"  his 
Lordship  began  coldly,  and  would  no 
doubt  have  dismissed  me  then  and 
there,  but  that  the  Lady  Barbara  inter- 
posed gently  yet  with  great  firmness. 

"I  pray  you,  my  Lord,"  she  said,  "do 
not  be  over-hasty.  We  might  at  least 
listen  to  what  Mr.  Betterton's  messen- 
ger has  to  say." 

"Yes,"  added  Lord  Douglas  in  his 
habitual  brusque  manner.  "Let  us  hear 
what  the  follow  wants." 

THIS  was  not  encouraging,  you  will 
admit;  but,  like  many  over-timid 
People,  there  are  times  when  I  am  con- 
scious of  unwonted  Calm  and  Determin- 
ation. So  even  now  I  confronted  these 
two  supercilious  Gentlemen  with  as 
much  dignity  as  I  could  command,  and 
said,  addressing  myself  directly  to  the 
Earl  of  Stour: 

"Mr.  Betterton  hath  sent  me  to  You, 
my  Lord,  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the 
abominable  outrage  which  You  perpe- 
trated upon  his  person  nigh  on  two 
months  ago." 

Lord  Stour  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  riposted  coldly: 

"That  tune  is  stale,  my  man.  Mr.  — • 
er Betterton  has  had  mine  answer." 

"Since  then,  my  Lord,"  I  insisted 
firmly,  "time  hath  no  doubt  brought 
saner  reflection.  Mr.  Betterton's  Fame 
and  his  genius  have  raised  him  to  a  level 
far  above  that  conferred  by  mere 
Birth." 

"Have  made  a  Gentleman  of  him,  you 
mean?"  Lord  Stour  rejoined  with  a 
sarcastic  curl  of  the  lip. 

"More  noble  far  than  any  Gentleman 
in  the  land,"  I  retorted  proudly. 

He  gave  a  harsh  laugh. 

"In  that  case,  my  man,"  he  said 
tartly,  "you  can  inform  your  worthy 
Friend  that  two  hundred  years  hence 
my  Descendants  might  fight  him  on  a 
comparatively  equal  footing.  But  un- 
til then,"  he  added  firmly  and  con- 
clusively, "I  must  repeat  for  the  last 
time  what  I  have  already  told  Mr.  — 

cr Betterton:    the    Earl    of    Stour 

cannot  cross  Swords  with  a  Mounte- 
bank." 

"Take  care,  my  Lord,  take  care !" 

The  Exclamation  had  burst  quite  in- 
voluntarily from  my  lips.  The  next 
moment  I  felt  ashamed  to  have  uttered 
it,  for  my  Lord  Stour  looked  me  up 
and  down  as  he  would  an  importunate 
Menial,  and  Lord  Douglas  Wychwoode 
strode  towards  me  and  pointed  to  the 
Door. 

'Gkt  out!"  he  commanded  curtly. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done — 
nothing  more  to  be  said,  if  I  desired  to 
retain  one  last  shred  of  Dignity  both 
for  myself  and  for  the  great  Artist  who 


— in  my  person  this  time — had  once 
again  been  so  profoundly  humiliated. 

My  wet  cloak  I  had  left  down  in  the 
Hall,  but  I  still  held  my  hat  in  my 
Hands.  I  now  bowed  with  as  much 
grace  as  I  could  muster.  Lord  Doug- 
lass still  pointed  a  peremptory  finger  to- 
wards the  Door,  making  it  clear  that  I 
was  not  going  of  mine  own  accord,  like 
the  Intermediary  of  any  Gentleman 
might  be,  but  that  I  was  being  kicked 
out  like  some  insolent  Varlet, 

Oh!  the  Shame  of  it!     The  Shame! 

My  ears  were  tingling,  my  temples 
throbbing.  A  crimson  veil,  thrust  be- 
fore mine  eyes  by  invisible  Hands, 
caused  my  footsteps  to  falter.  Oh;  if 
only  I  had  had  the  strength,  I  should 
even  then  have  turned  upon  those  aris- 
tocratic Miscreants  and  with  my  hands 
upon  their  throats  have  forced  them  to 
eat  their  impious  Words. 

But  even  as  I  crossed  the  Threshold 
of  that  Room  where  I  had  suffered  such 
bitter  humiliation,  I  heard  loud  and 
mocking  laughter  behind  me,  and  words 
such  as:  "Insolence!"  "Mountebank!" 
"Rogue  and  Vagabond!"  still  reached 
mine  Ears. 

I  suppose  that  the  door  did  not  close 
quite  fully  behind  me,  for  even  as  I 
crossed  the  landing  meseemed  that  I 
heard  Lady  Barbara's  voice  raised  in  a 
kind  of  terrified  Appeal. 

"Would  to  God,  my  dear  Lord,"  she 
appeared  to  plead  with  passionate  earn- 
estness, "you  had  not  incurred  the 
enmity  of  that  Man.  Ever  since  that 
awful  day  I  have  felt  as  if  you  were 
encompassed  by  spirits  of  Hate  and  of 
Vengeance  which  threaten  our  Happi- 
ness." 

Her  Voice  broke  in  a  sob.  And,  in- 
deed, I  found  it  in  my  heart  to  pity  her, 
for  she  seemed  deeply  grieved.  I  still 
could  hear  him — her  Lover  and  mine 
Enemy,  since  he  was  the  Enemy  of  my 
Friend — trying  to  laugh  away  her 
fears. 

'Nay,  sweetheart,"  he  was  saying 
tenderly.  "A  Man  like  that  can  do  us 
no  harm.  Mine  own  Conscience  is  clear 
— my  Life  honourable — and  to-night 
will  see  the  triumph  of  your  cause,  to 
which  I  have  given  willing  help.  That 
Man's  malice  cannot  touch  me,  any  more 
than  the  snarling  of  a  toothless  cur.  So 
do  not  waste  these  precious  moments, 
my  Beloved,  by  thinking  of  him." 

After  which  the  Door  behind  me  was 
closed  to,  and  I  heard  nothing  more.  I 
hurried  down  the  Stairs,  snatched  up 
my  cloak  and  hurried  out  of  the  House. 

Never  should  I  have  believed  that  a 
human  Heart  could  contain  so  much 
hatred  as  mine  held  for  my  Lord  Stour 
at  that  moment. 

IV 

I  FOUND  Mr.  Betterton  waiting  for 
me  under  the  Gateway  where  I  had 
left  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. 

As  soon  as  he  heard  my  Footsteps 
upon  the  uneven  pavement  of  the  Fore- 
court, he  came  forward  to  meet  me, 
took  hold  of  my  cloak  and  dragged  me 
back  into  shelter. 

He  only  said  the  one  word:  "Well?" 
but  it  is  not  in  my  power,  dear  Mis- 
tress, to  render  adequately  all  that 
there  was  of  Anxiety,  Impatience  and 
of  Passion  in  that  one  brief  query. 

I  suppose  that  I  hesitated.  Of  a 
truth  the  Message  which  I  was  bring- 
ing was  choking  me.  And  he  who  is 
so  sensitive,  i!0  understanding,  learned 
everything,  and  at  once,  from  my  Sil- 
ence. 

"He  hath   refused?"  he  said  simply. 

I  nodded. 

"He  will  not  fight  me?" 

And  my  Silence  gave  reply.  A  cur- 
ious, hoarse  Cry,  like  that  of  a  wounded 
Animal,  escaped  his  throat  and  for  a 
moment  we  were  both  silent — so  silent 
that  the  patter  of  the  Rain  ap- 
peared like  some  thunderous  noise  and 
the  divers  sounds  of  the  great  City 
wrapped  in -the  cloak  of  Evening  came 
to  us  with  sharp  and  eerie  distinctness. 
Far  away,  a  dog  barked ;  some  belated 
Chairman  called  "Make  room  there!"; 
a  couple  of  Watchmen  passed  close  by, 
clinking  their  Halberts  against  the 
ground,  and  from  one  of  the  noble  Man- 
sions nigh  to  us  there  came  the  sound 
of  revelry  and  of  laughter. 

I  felt  like  in  a  dream,  conscious  only 
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«$100  a  Week,  NeU! 

Think  What  That  Means  To  Us!" 

"They've  made  me  Superintendent — and  doubled  my  salary! 
Now  we  can  have  the  comforts  and  pleasures  we've  dreamed  of — 
our  own  home,  a  maid  for  you,  Nell,  and  no  more  worrying 
about  the  cost  of  living! 

"The  president  called  me  in  today  and  told  me.  He  s^d  he 
picked  me  for  promotion  three  months  ago  when  he  learned  I 
was  studying  at  home  with  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools.  Now  my  chance  has  come — and  thanks  to  the  I.  C.  S., 
I'm  ready  for  it." 

Thousands  of  men  now  know  the  joy  of  happy,  prosperous 
homes  because  they  let  the 
International  Correspondence 
Schools  prepare  them  in  spare 
hours  for  bigger  work  and 
better  pay. 

Why  don't  yau  study  some  one 
thing  and  get  ready  for  a  real  job.  at 
a  salary  that  will  give  yewr  wife  and 
children  the  things  you  would  like 
them  to  have? 

Vou  can  do  it!  Pick  the  position  you 
want  in  the  work  you  like  belt  anil  llie 
1.  C.  S.  will  preirare  you  for  it  rijjht  in 
your  own  home,  in  your  spare  time — 
you  need  not  lose  >  day  or  a  dollar  from 
your  present  occupation. 

Yes,  you  cat$  do  it'  More  than  two  mil- 
lion have  done  it  in  the  last  twenty-seven 
yeat^  More  than  100,000  aie  doinp  it 
right  now.  Without  cost,  without  obliga- 
tion, find  out  how  you  can  join  them. 
Mark  and  mail  this  coupon  I 
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ONLY  TABLETS 


The  Safety  "Bayer  Cross"  on  Tablets  Means 
Genuine  Aspirin— Others  Are  Not  Aspirin  at  All! 


"Bayer"  Now  Made  in  Canada— No  German 

Interest— All  Rights  Purchased  from 

U.  S.  Government 


Your  druggist  gladly  will  give  you  the 
genuine  "Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin" 
because  genuine  Aspirin  now  is  made 
by  Canadians  and  owned  by  a  Cana- 
dian Corporation. 

There  is  not  a  cent's  worth  of  Ger- 
man interest  in  Aspirin. 

Don't  accept  Aspirin  in  a  pill  box! 
Buy  a  "Bayer  Package"! 

During  the  war,  acid  imitations  were  sold  as  Aspirin  in  pill 
boxes  and  various  other  containers.  But  there  is  no  substitute 
for  genuine  "Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin"  which  have  been  proved 
safe  by  millions  for  Pain,  Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Rheu- 
matism, Lumbago,  Colds,  Grippe,  Joint  Pains,  Neuritis. 

Proper  and  safe  directions  are  in  every  "Bayer"  package. 

Boxes  of  12  tablets— Bottles  of  24— Bottles  of  100— Also  Capsules. 

Aspirin  Is  thp  trade  mark  (registered  in  Canada)  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaeetlc- 
ncidester  of  Salicylicactd.  WUile  u  is  wfll  knowu  tUat  Aspirin  means  Bayer  manufaeture, 
to  assist  the  puttlic  iii^atnat  imitations,  tlie  Tahiets  of  Bayer  Company  wi'.l  be  stamped  with 
their  Kcaeral   trade  mark,    the  "Bayer  Cross." 


**Send  Us  Some  Pure  Gold 

Jelly  Powders,  Please*^ 

Mother  has  gone  down  town,  and  Mary  is  planning 
a  pleasant  surprise  for  her — a  delicious  Pure  Gold 
Jelly  for  dinner.  She  makes  them  whenever  she  gets 
the  chance,  they're  so  easy,  and  she  knows  mother 
and  dad  like  them  just  as  well  as  she  does. 

Everyone  likes  Pure  Gold  Jellies  with  their  inviting 
appearance  and  genuine  fruit  flavors.  Try  them  your- 
self. Raspberry,  strawberry,  lemon,  orange,  red  cur- 
rant, pineapple,  cherry  and  vanilla,  at  all  grocers. 
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that  the  Finger  of  Destiny  was  pointing 
to  the  Dial  of  a  Clock,  and  that  I  was 
.••>t  here  to  count  the  seconds  nnd  the 
ni.nutes  until  that  ghostly  finger  had 
completed  its  task  and  registered  the 
final  Hour  when  the  decrees  of  Fate 
would  inevitably  be  fulfilled. 
To  be  Continued 


The  Menace  of  the 
Alien 

Continued  from  page  32 

i  risked  their  lives  on  the  fields  of  Flan- 
i  ders  for  a  dollar  ten  a  day,  one  Mike 
I  Stabr  averaged  during  the  month  of 
October,  1918,  at  the  Rosedale  mine  the 
sum  of  $17.45  a  day;  and  there  were 
others  not  far  behind.  And  yet  the 
Mike  Stabrs,  who  had  probably  never 
made  more  than  that  in  a  month  in  the 
iountry  where  they  came  from,  were 
not  content  with  the  miraculous  good 
fortune  that  thus  came  their  way.  For 
five  months  in  the  spring  of  1918  they 
had  been  out  on  strike.  They  were  all 
pledged  to  a  conspiracy  to  rise  and  seize 
the  West  as  a  part  of  Germany's  last 
grand  offensive  in  the  early  summer 
of  1918.  The  date  set  for  this  effort  was 
July  15,  and  very  extensive  prepara- 
tions were  made.  The  story  of  this 
abortive  conspiracy  may  be  told 
in  an  early  issue  of  MacLean's.  Fin- 
ally, the  miners  went  on  strike  at  the 
Rosedale  in  March  of  the  present  year; 
and  that  ended  their  connection  with 
the  Rosedale  mine. 

Veterans  Employed  in  Mine 

Ij^RANK  MOODIE  immediately  began 
^  to  employ  returned  men  to  take 
their  places.  He  soon  had  a  squad  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  working 
for  him,  sturdy,  well-trained  lads,  who 
took  naturally  to  the  work  and  were 
highly  enthusiastic  over  the  wages  paid. 
The  Rosedale  mine  ran  along  full-tilt 
while  all  about  it  were  mines  that  had 
been  forced  to  suspend  because  the  for- 
eigners had  gone  out. 

Naturally  the  strikers  did  not  take 
kindly  to  the  importation  of  veterans 
and  they  began  to  picket  Rosedale.  The 
picketing  was  largely  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  native  striker  whose  name  has 
escaped  the  writer  and  who  therefore 
will  be  designated  as  Smith.  This 
(Smith  had  been  the  union  check  weigh- 
rnan  at  various  mines  and  had  proven 
himself  a  master  troublemaker.  At  one 
place  he  became  so  obnoxious  that  to  get 
rid  of  him — a  union  check  man  can't  be 
fired  although  he  goes  on  the  pay  roll — 
they  organized  a  subsidiary  company 
and  offered  him  a  job  as  manager. 
Smith  resigned  from  the  Union  and 
took  the  position.  When  the  company 
petered  out,  as  it  was  bound  to  do, 
Smith  got  back  into  the  Union  by  some 
means  and  became  a  check  weighman 
again.  In  the  course  of  time  and  to  the 
intense  dismay  of  the  management. 
Smith  had  come  to  the  Rosedale  in  that 
capacity  and  had  been  unquestionably  a 
prime  instrument  in  bringing  about  the 
strike. 

One  night  a  few  returned  men  got  off 
the  train  at  Rosedale  and  walked  down 
the  track  to  the  mine.  Smith  and  his 
picket  squad  took  after  them  with  cries 
of  "Scabs!"  and  other  epithets.  The 
returned  men  were  mad  as  hornets 
when  they  reached  their  quarters. 

"Look  here,  are  we  going  to  stand  for 
this?"  they  demanded  of  the  rest  of  the 
men.  The  answer  was  an  emphatic, 
"Not  on  your  life!" 

In  a  few  minutes  Smith  and  his  men 
saw  a  party  of  veterans  emerge  from 
the  camp  and,  not  being  of  the  fighting 
breed  themselves,  they  decided  that  it 
would  be  best  tc  .suspend  the  picket  for 
the  night.  But  they  didn't  get  away, 
that  is  none  but  Smith.  The  latter  be- 
ing a  good  runnel  escaped  up  into  the 
hil'.s  and  spent  the  night  in  the  brush. 
'Lbe  rest  were  taken  in  hand  and  warn- 
ed that  if  they  did  not  leave  the  district, 
they  would  be  thrown  into  the  river  on 
sight.  They  protested  vigorously  that 
they  were  through  and  got  away  just  as 
soon  as  they  could.  Most  of  them  kept 
their    word.       They     were     thoroughly 
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frightened.  There  was  no  more  picket- 
ing after  that. 

in  the  meantime  a  few  veterans  had 
obtained  work  in  the  mines  right  at 
Drumheller  which  are  some  miles  from 
the  Rosedale.  One  night  they  were 
hustled  about  by  a  crowd  of  foreign 
strikers  and  a  telephone  message  was 
sent  to  Rosedale  for  help.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  Mr.  Moodie  was  away  that 
night,  so  the  boys  got  together  and  talk- 
ed the  situation  over  among  themselves. 

"They'll  not  bother  us  any  more," 
said  one  man,  "but  they're  holding  up 
these  other  mines.  Let's  settle  this 
thing  once  for  all.  These  wops  can't 
run  this  country  to  suit  themselves." 

There  was  a  chorus  of  assent  and  the 
boys  rapidly  organized  themselves  for 
action.  They  gathered  up  clubs,  pieces 
of  pipe,  in  fact  any  kind  of  weapon  that 
offered,  and  piled  into  rigs  and  auto- 
mobiles. They  were  the  most  gleeful 
lot  imaginable.  A  fight  was  right  in 
their  line,  especially  when  they  believed 
it  1,0  be  in  a  mighty  good  cause. 

Trained  Men  Clean  Out  Strikers 

'T'HERE  were  probably  four  hundred 
■»■  foreign  strikers  around  the  streets 
of  Drumheller  and  some  of  them  were 
armed.  They  were  in  an  ugly  mood. 
There  had  been  loud  talk  of  raids  on 
the  stores  and  residences  of  the  place 
and  of  a  seizure  of  the  mines.  But  the 
situation  changed  as  soon  as  the  first 
load  of  veterans  arrived. 

"We've  come  to  settle  this  little  busi- 
ness," cried  the  returned  men,  as  they 
piled  out  of  the  car.  And  they  started 
right  in.  At  first  the  foreigners  showed 
a  tendency  to  fight  but,  as  more  car 
loads  of  determined  veterans  arrived, 
they  melted  away.  It  was  almost  a 
bloodless  victory. 

Then  the  ex-soldiers  made  the  rounds 
of  the  camp  and  routed  out  the  leaders 
of  the  strike,  all  of  whom  were  openly 
and  aggressively  I.W.W.  Some  of 
them  were  in  bed.  They  were  ordered 
to  dress.  Then  they  were  taken  out  on 
the  trail  and  turned  loose. 

"Start  going  and  keep  going!"  they 
were  instructed.  "If  any  of  you  ever 
come  back  to  this  part  of  the  country, 
we'll  kill  you.     We  mean  business." 

In  the  meantime,  the  veterans  had 
rounded  up  groups  of  the  strikers  and 
ware  talking-  to  them  straight  from  the 
shoulder.  They  demanded  the  national- 
ity of  each  man. 

"I'm  a  Scotchman,  me,"  quavered  an 
old  Austrian,  his  hand.s  in  the  proper 
kamerad  attitude."  I  work  again,  you 
let  me." 

Another  man,  the  swift  intake  of  his 
pipe  denoting  that  he  was  mentally 
perturbed,  acknowledged  that  he  was 
Engli.sh.  "You're  the  worst  of  the  lot 
betau.se  you  ought  to  know  better,"  they 
told  him.  "You  better  cut  out  this 
Bolsheviki  stuff  and  go  back  to  work  or 
we'll  know  how  to  deal  with  you." 

The  raid  continued  well  into  the 
night.  Some  of  the  veterans  remained 
in  Drumheller  until  the  morning  but  the 
biggest  number  returned  to  Rosedale  to 
get  some  sleep. 

"What  have  you  fellows  been  up  to?" 
demanded  Mr.  Moodie,  when  he  arrived 
next  morning. 

"Well,"  they  told  him,  "we  decided 
the  only  v;ay  to  get  this  revolutionary 
crowd  settled  was  to  take  things  into 
our  own  hands.  We're  going  to  see  it 
through  now." 

"We'd  have  settled  it  last  night  for 
good  and  all  if  the  other  fellows  hadn't 
held  me  back,"  said  a  six  foot  five  youth 
of  twenty-three  years  or  so. 

"Big  Alex  wanted  to  clean  them  up 
trench  .style,"  said  one  of  the  others. 
"Beating  these  bohunks  wasn't  half  the 
job  we  had  keeping  him  from  mopping 
them  up." 

Next  night  the  work  was  satisfactor- 
ily completed,  fhe  strikers  reorgan- 
ized and  proceeded  to  hustle  the  few 
soldiers  who  wtre  still  in  Drumheller 
out  of  towi\.  Rosedale  went  over 
promptly  in  a  body  and  again  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  strikers  failed 
to  withstand  the  onslaught  of  the 
young  Canadians.  There  were  a  few 
shots  tired  but  no  one  was  hurt  and 
the  foreigners  submitted  to  being 
rounded  up  more  or  less  peacefully.  A 
large  body  of  them  were  taken  to  a 
public    hall    and    there    several    of    the 


veterans  addressed  them  on  the  folly 
of  letting  the  professional  agitators 
stir  them  up  by  wild  dreams  of  labor 
seizing  control  of  the  country.  It  was 
most  significant  that  at  the  finish, 
when  all  who  were  willing  to  go  back  to 
work  were  asked  to  stand  up,  only  three 
remained  sitting.  Two  of  these  were 
commercial  travelers  who  had  wan- 
dered in  as  spectators  and  the  third 
was  a  cross-grained  old  Welshman. 

The  foreigners  had  been  effectually 
awed  into  compliance.  Next  day,  they 
actually  returned  to  work.  At  time  of 
writing,  they  are  still  working  and  the 
One  Big  Union  leaders,  who  had  been 
so  unceremoniously  ejected,  had  not  re- 
turned to  Drumheller. 

Frank  Moodle's  Solution 

L>UT  the  most  significant  phase  of  the 
i^  whole  situation  is  this.  The  Rose- 
dale mine  is  now  manned  almost  ex- 
clusively by  native  Canadians,  the  bulk 
of  whom  are  young  men  just  back  from 
the  front.  They  are  an  intelligent  lot 
and  are  for  the  most  part  boys  who  were 
employed  in  other  kinds  of  work  before 
they  responded  to  the  call  of  duty  and 
went  overseas.  One  was  a  lawyer,  sev- 
eral were  bankers,  and  a  score  or  more 
were  office  hands.  Their  experience  at 
the  front,  however,  fitted  them  physi- 
cally for  the  work  of  the  mine  and  they 
all  say  that  they  like  it.  Also  they 
like  the  high  wages  they  are  earning. 
The  pay  roll  runs  all  the  way  from  a 
minimum  of  ?5.00  a  day  to  $12.00  and 
iplS.OO.  They  are  making  more  money 
than  they  ever  did  before  and  they  in- 
tend to  stick.  What's  more,  their  daily 
average  of  coal  mined  is  only  a  fraction 
below  the  average  of  the  more  experi- 
enced foreigners  who  had  been  years  on 
the  job  and  knew  every  turn.  The  claim 
so  often  heard  that  a  native-born  Can- 
a  lian  could  not  do  such  work  as  well  as 
a  foreigner  is  dispelled  by  the  Rose- 
dale figures. 

In  what  has  occurred  at  Rosedale 
there  is  a  deep  significance.  It  demon- 
strates that,  after  all,  the  foreign  born 
can  be  handled.  Out  of  many-  years' 
experience  in  handling  the  bitter  prob- 
lems of  foreign  help,  Frank  Moodie  ex- 
presses it  as  his  opinion  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  trouble  can  be  summed  up  in 
two  words— rcounter  propaganda. 

"We've  got  to  supply  them  with 
leadership,"  he  says.  "The  O.  B.  U. 
men  got  them  into  line  by  putting  ideas 
into  their  heads.  We've  got  to  prevent 
this  by  making  it  our  business  to  put  the 
light  kind  of  ideas  into  their  heads. 
They  can  be  taught  anything — either 
g;-od  or  evil.  It's  our  duty  to-day  to 
begin  teaching  them  the  good  things." 

The  Foreign  Born  Settler 

'T'^HE  problem  of  the  foreigner  on  the 
-»■  land  is  a  different  one.  For  the 
most  part  the  alien  people  who  have 
homesteaded  on  the  prairies  are  a  sub- 
stantial lot,  fully  capable  of  developing 
the  country.  They  are  good  farmers — 
thrifty,  industrious,  ambitious.  In  time 
they  will  become  good  citizens  although 
it  may  take  a  couple  of  generations.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  their  presence 
is  in  many  ways  a  serious  inconvenience 
to  the  English-speaking  settlers. 

The  writer  rode  from  Saskatoon  to 
Edmonton  with  a  farmer  who  had  taken 
up  land  in  the  Peace  River  country 
after  doing  \\cll  for  a  number  of  years 
in  Central  Saskatchewan.  He  was  a 
raw-boned  mar  of  about  forty-five  with 
very  decided  opinions  on  almost  every 
subject  and  a  willingness  to  expound 
them.  Naturally,  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation  he  got  around  to  what  was 
apparently  a  sore  subject  with  him,  his 
reason  for  leaving  Saskatchewan. 

"I  had  a  nice  place  down  there,  good 
rolling  land  with  plenty  of  water,"  he 
said.  "I  never  had  a  real  failure  the 
whole  eight  years  I  was  there  and  most 
years  I  cleaned  up  nice.  I'd  built  a  com- 
ifortable  house  and  the  liest  barns  for 
fifty  miles  any  direction.  My  idea  was 
to  stay  there  right  to  the  end  of  the 
piece;  nothing  would  ever  suit  me  bet- 
ter.    But  I  had  to  move  just  the  same." 

"It  was  the  neighbors,"  he  went  on. 
"The  people  around  us  were  all  Ruth- 
enians,  after  my  nearest  neighbor  left. 
He'd  gone  in  about  the  time  I  did  and 
he  aimed  to  stick  it  out  but  it  got  too 
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much  for  him  so  he  sold  out — to  a  Ruth- 
enian — ^for  $19,000.  Got  it  in  cash  too. 
After  that  we  had  no  one  to  be  sociable 
with  at  all.  They  were  all  right  in  their 
way.  These  Ruthenians  never  bothered 
me  and  they  tried  to  be  friendly  too. 
But  when  I  meet  a  neighbor  I  like  to 
hear  him  say  'Good  day'  or  'How  are 
ye,'  not  Szczo  bilshe  or  Yaka  riznytzia. 
My  wife  and  I  both  have  a  liking  for 
the  social  side  of  life — tea  meetings  and 
parties  and  such.  But  these  people 
think  a  shine  means  eating  for  a  whole 
day  and  dancing  with  shawls  over  their 
heads  and  wearing  outlandish  crazy 
quilt  clothes.  And  then  our  children  had 
to  go  to  a  school  where  all  the  others 
were  Ruthenians  and  we  didn't  reckon 
that  was  good.  So  we  sold  out  and  left. 
I  haven't  a  word  to  say  against  these 
Ruthenians  except  that  they're  not  my 
kind  of  folks." 

And  then  in  an  outburst  almost  of 
fury,  he  added: 

"I  was  the  first  to  break  land  up  in 
the  part  where  I  am  now.  Who  do  you 
suppose  came  along  next?  A  fellow 
from  some  European  country  I'd  never 
heard  of  and  I  can't  even  get  his  name 
right!" 

Time  will  bring  the  solution  to  this 
problem.  The  children  of  alien  parents 
rapidly  assimilate  the  new  ideas,  even 
where  the  old  folks  stick  to  their  own 
customs  and  tongues.  The  grandchild- 
ren, especially  if  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  intermarrying — as  there  is 
bound  to  be — will  be  hard  to  tell  from 
the  native  stock. 

The  Assimilation  of  the  Alien 

THERE  is  encouraging  evidence  of 
assimilation  to  be  found  on  every 
hand.  Premier  Martin  of  Saskatche- 
wan told  the  writer  of  a  visit  that  he 
paid  to  a  point  in  the  north-western 
section  of  that  province  where  the  popu-. 
lation  was  almost  exclusively  foreign. 
A  picnic  was  held  while  he  was  there 
and  there  were  fully  seven  hundred 
children  present.  He  did  not  hear  a 
single  child  of  all  that  large  number 
speak  anything  but  English.  Most  of 
the  men,  who  stood  around  in  groups 
and  discussed  the  crops,  as  men  always 
do  on  such  occasions,  talked  English 
also.  Some  of  the  women  still  wore  the 
gala  dress  of  their  home  lands. 

Most  significant  are  the  statistics 
with  reference  to  the  education  of  the 
Mennonites  in  the  province  of  Sas- 
katchewan. The  Mennonites  do  not  be- 
lieve in  education  other  than  their  own 
particular  brand  and  they  invariably 
vote  down  bylaws  for  the  building  of 
public  schools.  The  Government  of 
Saskatchewan,  determined  to  overcome 
this  opposition,  created  the  necessary 
machinery  a  few  years  ago,  to  build 
schools  in  districts  where  the  bylaws 
had  been  defeated  and  to  charge  the 
cost  against  the  taxpayers  willy  nilly. 
There  was  one  district,  a  very  strong- 
hold of  the  Mennonite  faith,  where  the 
school  bylaw  was  turned  down  hard. 
The  Government  proceeded  to  build  a 
proper  school  there  and  a  teacher  was 
installed,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  land 
owners  of  the  district.  On  the  first  day 
the  school  was  opened,  there  were  four 
pupils  in  attendance  out  of  a  possible 
forty-five.  Later  the  number  was  in- 
creased to  six.  This  occurred,  however, 
in  a  section  where  the  old  faith  was 
still  closely  adhered  to. 

In  another  section  a  school  was  built 
after  the  bylaw  had  been  rejected  and 
out  of  a  possible  forty  the  attendance 
the  first  day  ran  twenty-five.  This  dis- 
trict was  almost  exclusively  Mennonite 
but  it  had  been  showing  signs  of  a 
gradual  break  from  the  rigid  tenets  of 
the  faith,  in  other  words  of  assimila- 
tion. There  is  proof  in  these  figures 
that  even  the  most  difficult  of  the  aliens 
can  be  brought  around. 

Whole  volumes  could  be  written  on 
the  progress  that  is  being  made  toward 
the  assimilation  of  the  alien.  The 
writer  visited  a  town  where  a  grain 
growers'  conference  was  in  progress— 
a  town  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  souls, 
two  elevators,  two  stores  and  one  hotel 
— and  saw  thirty-four  automobiles 
parked  along  the  main,  in  fact  the  only, 
street  of  the  town.  Pretty  nearly  every 
popular  make  of  car  was  represented 
there.  Thirty-one  of  them  belonged  to 
Ruthenians  who  had  driven  in  for  the 
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meeting.  They  were,  for  the  most  part, 
pretty  good-looking  business  men  too, 
talking  English  and  smoking  cigars  of 
an  expensive  variety. 

Such  instances  could  be  told  by  the 
score.  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  is  that 
the  alien  on  the  land  can  be  assimilated, 
that  time  only  is  needed  to  effect  this 
much-to-be-desired  consummation.  But, 
sure  as  he  i.s  of  this,  the  average  Wes- 
terner devoutly  feels  that  he  wants  to 
accomplish  the  Canadianization  of  those 


he  now  has  on  his  hands  before  he  lets 
the  bars  down  for  more. 

At  the  recent  industrial  congress  in 
Calgary  it  was  shown  that  there  were 
still  225,000,000  acres  of  good  land 
available  for  settlers  in  the  prairie 
provinces.  But  when  one  of  the  speak- 
ers asserted  with  the  fervor  of  deep 
conviction  that  the  West  desired  none 
but  English-speaking  settlers  in  future, 
there  was  a  loud  chorus  of  whole-heart- 
ed acclaim. 


The  Airy  Prince 

Continued  from  page  30 


noticed  the  raprd  approach  of  morning's 
light,  and,  turning  to  the  west,  he  set 
his  course  by  the  compass  and  made  for 
the  lonely  mill-house  of  Picardy. 

VI 

FROM  a  meadow  at  the  top  of  a  hill  a 
girl  watched  the  horizon  of  the  east 
as  the  first  glow  of  daylight  heralded 
the  arrival  of  Aurora's  chariot.  The 
hurried  walk  from  the  mill-house  and 
the  climbing  of  the  hill  had  set  her 
pulses  throbing  with  vitality,  and  as  she 
watched  the  dull  gray  give  way  with  the 
promise  of  dawn,  a  wild,  unthinking 
spirit  of  exaltation  seized  her.  Like  the 
Pippa  of  Browning's  song,  she  felt  her 
spirit  rise  with  the  triumph  of  nature. 

Day! 

Faster  and  more  fast. 

O'er  night's  brim,  day  boils  at  last: 

Boils,    pure   gold,   o'er   the    cloud-cup's 

brim 
Where  spurting  and  suppressed  it  lay. 
For  not  a  froth-flake  touched  the  rim 
Of  yonder  gap  in  the  solid  gray 
Of  the  eastern  cloud,  an  hour  away; 
But   forth    one    wavelet,    then    another, 

curled, 
T'U  the  whole   sunrise,   not  to  be  sup- 

pres.sed. 
Rose,  reddened,  and  its  seething  breast 
Flickered    in    bounds,   grew    gold,    then 

overflowed  the  world. 

But  he  had  not  come — her  Prince  with 
the  solemn  face  and  the  laughing  eyes. 
Day  after  day,  through  the  long  winter, 
she  had  lived  for  this  hour,  thrilling 
over  it,  picturing  it,  dreaming  of  it — 
both  awake  and  asleep.  .  .  .  And  he  had 
not  come. 

Supposing — supposing 

Her  heart  leaped  painfully.  She  had 
heard  a  sound,  like  the  humming  of  an 
insect — faint — then  more  clear.  The 
hum  became  a  drone,  and  in  sheer  intox- 
ication she  reached  her  hands  towards 
the  east  as  the  sun,  well  above  the  hori- 
zon, illumined  the  sky  with  gold-red 
flames.  Blinded  by  its  brilliancy,  she 
turned  away;  but  her  ear  heard  the  ces- 
sation of  the  engine  as  the  pilot  brought 
his  machine  towards  the  earth.  She 
knew  that  he  must  be  approaching  her; 
yet  she  kept  her  face  averted,  on  some 
cnprice  of  sixteen  years,  until  she  heard 
his  voice  calling,  a  few  yards  off. 

He  bowed  very  low  as,  with  lowered 
eyes,  she  gave  him  her  hand;  then,  in- 
dicating a  coat  on  his  arm,  he  leant  to- 
wards her,  with  some  effort  making  his 
voice  heard  above  the  impatient  throb- 
bing of  the  aeroplane's  engine. 

"Take  off  your  hat,"  he  cried,  noticing 
with  quick  approval  the  pretty  costume 
she  wore  (for  however  poor  she  may  be, 
no  French  girl  is  without  one  becoming 
frock),  "and  slip  your  curls  into  this 
helmet.     It's  the  largest  I  could  find." 

She  did  m  she  was  bidden,  laughing 
'iflightedly. 

"Now  then,  youngster,  climb  into 
this." 

j  IE  wrapped  her  in  a  fur-lined  leather 
*  ■'■coat,  and  after  buttoning  it  secure- 
ly lingered  for  a  moment  over  the 
amusing  and  dainty  picture  she  pre- 
sented. Then,  picking  her  up  in  his 
arms,  he  carried  her  over  to  the  machine 
and  deposited  her  in  the  observer's 
.•eat,  fastening  the  belt.  He  was  just 
about  to  climb  into  his  place  in  front, 
when,  changing  his  mind,  he  loaned 
over  to  her  and  placed  both  hands  on 
her  shoulders. 

"Frightened?"  he  smiled,  speaking 
so  close  to  her  ear  that  a  truant  curl 
brushed  against  his  cheek. 


She  shook  her  head  decisively — for  a 
considerable  period  she  had  been  beyond 
the  power  of  speech. 

He  looked  into  her  eyes,  which  seem- 
ed to  have  borrowed  something  of  the 
sunlight,  and  patted  her  reassuringly 
ou  the  shoulder....  And  Mademoiselle 
Pippa,  niece  of  the  absent  miller,  would 
have  gone  straight  to  the  moon  with 
him  had  it  been  his  wish  and  in  his 
power. 

She  watched  him  wonderingly  as  he 
lifted  a  heavy  sand-bag,  used  as  bal- 
last, and  dropped  it  On  the  ground.  The 
next  moment  he  was  in  the  pilot's  seat, 
there  was  the  crescendo  of  the  engine, 
a  waddling  sensation  as  the  aeroplane 
went  forward,  the  sudden  development 
of  the  crescendo,  the  burst  of  speed,  and 

The  earth  was  receding! 

She  caught  her  breath,  and  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands  to  stifle  a  cry  and 
keep  the  sight  from  her  eyes.  She 
had  been  afraid  that  she  would  faint 
w-ith  dizziness,  and  for  a  full  minute 
sat,  terror-stricken,  until,  gaining 
courage,  she  tremblingly  parted  two 
fingers  and  cast  a  timorous  glance  be- 
low. A  cry  escaped  from  her — but  it 
was  not  one  of  fear. 

Beneath  her,  though  she  was  not  con- 
scious of  height,  the  countryside  spread, 
a  great  masterpiece  of  color,  the  light 
brown  of  ploughed  fields  standing  out 
vividly  against  the  green  of  meadows 
where  sheep  (she  laughed  out  at  the 
thought)  were  huddled  in  little  groups 
like  peanuts;  roads  had  become  paths, 
and  cottages  were  dwarfed  to  minia- 
ture dwellings  for  the  tiniest  dolls. 

But — she  felt  no  height. 

Only,  the  landscape,  refreshed  after 
its  long  winter  repose,  kept  closing  in 
— closing  in,  displaying  new  beauties 
every  minute,  as  though  she  were  in 
real  truth  a  Fairy  Princess  summon- 
ing villages  and  rivers  and  farms  into 
one  vast  tapestry  of  nature. 

And  this  was  France!  As  far  as 
the  eye  could  see,  it  was  France,  the 
mother  of  greatness.  For  the  first 
time  she  pictured  the  wide,  charred 
plains  where  the  Hun  had  been,  and 
scalding  tears  hid  everything  from  her 
sight. 

Several  times  her  cavalier  of  the 
clouds  had  turned  around  to  see  that 
she  was  not  frightened,  and,  as  often  as 
he  did  so,  she  nodded  excitedly,  and 
waved  both  hands  after  the  manner  of 
an  orchestral  conductor  calling  for  a 
fortissimo.  Once  he  shut  off  the  en- 
gines, and  they  seemed  to  lie  in  the  wind, 
a  becalmed  ship  of  the  air. 

"All    right".'"   he   queried   inelegantly. 

She  tried  to  think  of  some  word  to 
summarize  her  emotions,  but,  failing  ut- 
terly, raised  her  goggles  and  thanked 
him  with  her  eyes.  A  woman's  methods 
are  not  affected  by  altitude. 

IT  seemed  to  her  that  they  had  flown 
tor  an  hour,  when,  in  her  tapestry  of 
landscape,  she  found  the  gradual  inclu- 
sion of  the  steeples  and  the  roof-tops  of 
a  city,  the  streets  of  which  gave  the  im- 
pression of  having  been  drawn  with  a 
brown  crayon  with  the  aid  of  a  ruler. 
The  aeroplane  appeared  to  be  turning 
with  the  wind,  and  she  grasped  the  side 
of  the  fuselage,  when  the  whole  scene 
was  obliterated  by  a  sea  of  billowy 
foam  that  left  her  cheek  wet.  She 
Inucrhed  with  delight,  and  reached  out 
with  her  hands,  as  though  she  would 
grasp  the  foam  and  compress  it  like 
snow  in  her  fingers.  She  sang  and  clap- 
ped her  hands  in  sheer  joyousness.    She 
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was  alone  with  the  Prince  in  a  world  of 
dreams.  The  billows  of  foam  grew  less 
dense,  became  a  mist  through  which 
light  gleamed,  and  they  emerged  once 
more.  Beneath  them  lay  the  Channel, 
shimmering  in  the  April  sun.  The 
magic  wand  drew  the  Straits  to  her 
gaze  as  it  had  done  the  fields  of  France. 
.  .  .  Suddenly  there  was  no  throbbing 
of  the  engine,  and  they  seemed  to  float, 
motionless,  in  space. 

He  turned  around  and  pointed  to  a 
border  of  white  that  lay  against  the 
blue  of  the  water. 

"Enfin!"  he  cried.     "England!" 

VII 

THERE  was  a  knocli  at  the  door  of 
"The  Plough  and  Crown,"  which,  in 
spite  of  its  similarity  to  the  title  of  a 
treatise,  is  the  name  of  an  exceedingly 
cosy  little  inn  less  than  twenty  miles 
from  the  outskirts  of  London.  The 
landlady  answered  in  person,  present- 
ing just  the  stout,  apple-cheeked,  buxom 
appearance  that  any  one  would  expect 
from  the  owner  of  so  cheery  a  hostelry. 

"Good-morning  to  you,  sir — and  to 
you,  miss,"  said  the  estimable  woman, 
as  the  unlocked  door  revealed  an  airman 
of  solemn  mien,  and  a  blushing  young 
lady  whose  hair  harf  been  blown  into 
utter  and  captivating  disorder. 

A  very  small  dog  appeared,  irritably, 
from  some  subterranean  passage,  and, 
taking  in  the  sight  of  strangers,  pro- 
ceeded to  baik  with  such  energy  that, 
with  each  effort,  he  was  shunted  several 
inches  to  the  rear,  like  a  gun  recoiling 
after  discharge,  until  from  very  ill- 
♦empar  he  barked  himself  completely 
iff  the  scene  and  out  of  this  history. 

"Good-morning,  madam,"  said  the 
,>. viator.  "This  young  lady  and  myself 
would  like  to  have  breakfast  at  your 
hiiuse." 

The  girl  glanced  furtively  at  him.  It 
was  the  first  time  she  had  heard  him 
speak  in  English. 

"Bless  your  baby  faces!"  cried  the 
good  woman.  "Come  in  out  of  the  chilly 
n.trning,  though  what  you  be  doing  at 
this  hour  is  beyond  the  likes  o'  me  to 
fathomate"  (a  word  which  performed 
its  function  by  being  thoroughly  under- 
stood). 

She  '"d  them  into  the  coffee-room, 
where  he  removed  his  coat  and  helmet, 
and  threw  them,  together  with  the  girl's 
flying  costume,  over  a  chair.  A  sleepy- 
eyed  and  slovenly  young  woman-of-all- 
v;ork  appsared  on  the  scene  and  pro- 
ceeded to  build  a  wood  fire  in  the  grate, 
while  the  landlady,  after  the  manner 
of  her  kind,  bustled  about,  shifting 
chairs,  colliding  with  the  fire-making 
girl,  removing  glasses  from  the  bar  to 
the  table,  from  the  table  to  the  shelf, 
and  back  to  trie  bar  again,  all  the  while 
talking  incessantly,  or  making  comfort- 
able noises  when  words  failed  her 
(which  was  very  seldom),  and,  in  short, 
giving  that  feeling  of  hospitable  ac- 
tivity handed  down  from  the  good  old 
days  when  passengers  used  to  arrive  by 
coach  at  "Tiie  Plough  and  Crown." 

"Madam,"  said  the  flying-man,  seiz- 
ing a  moment  when  a  more  than  usually 
severe  .iolt  against  her  assistant  had 
deprived  tiie  good  woman  of  breath,  "I 
must  telephone  the  aerodrome  at  Houn- 
s!ow  to  send  for  my  machine,  so  I  shall 
stroll  to  the  post-oflice  down  the  road. 
In  the  mejintime — this  young  lady 
speaks  no  English" 

"Bless  her  heart!  What  heathen 
country" 

" speak?  no  English,"  he  per- 
sisted, "and  has  traveled  a  long  dis- 
tance in  the  air" 

"Well,  I've  often  said  that" 

"In  the  air,"  he  repeated,  stifling  her 
philosophy  in  its  birth,  "and  I  shall  be 
grateful  if  you  will  give  her  any  atten- 
tions that  your  kind  heart  may  suggest. 
She  is  cold,  and  I  suppose  she  wants  to 
make  herself  iook  pretty." 

"Leave  her  to  me,  the  sweet  inno.^ent. 
If  she  were  my  own  daughter,  me  not 
having   any,   but" 

"When  I  return,  may  we  have  break- 
fast?" 

"A  simple  breajcfast  'twill  have  to 
be,"  said  the  hostess,  emitting  the  words 
with  a  forcefulness  reminiscent  of  a 
geyser  that  has  been  supporting  on  its 
chest  a  mountain  which  has  obligingly 
shifted  its  position.     "Things  is  awful 
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bad,  and  the  Government  don't  trust  no 
one  these  days.  But  I'll  see  what  I  can 
got  for  you  two  children,  for  you're  an 
officer  gentleman,  and  my  own  good 
man's  in  the  army — London  Scottish  he 
is,  though  he  aint  any  more  Scottish 
than  the  Pope  of  Rome;  but  he  always 
had  a  fine  figure,  had  my  man — Jacob 
Wilson  is  Ins  name,  for  thirty  year 
owner  of  'The  Plough  and  Crown,' 
which  always  is  welcome  to  them  as 
wants  a  pinl  c'  bitter  or  a  bed  for  the 
ni^ht,  and  always  will  be  as  long  as 
Jacob  Wils.011  or  me  is  to  be  found  in 
the  taproom  when  opening-time  ar- 
rives." 

A  FTER  this  announcement  of  the 
-'*■  past  and  future  policy  of  "The 
Plough  and  Crown,"  the  worthy  woman 
seized  a  chair  that  was  innocently  gaz- 
ing out  of  the  window,  and  placed  it 
directly  opposite  a  highly  colored  pic- 
ture of  a  young  lady  in  pink,  talking  to 
a  blue  young  gentleman,  while  a  yellow 
horse,  in  proportion  a  little  larger  than 
the  horse  of  Troy,  looked  soulfully  at 
them  over  a  hedge. 

Having  done  this,  she  rested  her 
hands  on  her  hips  and  sighed  like  a 
woman  wlio  knows  she  is  overworked 
but  is  resigned  to  her  fate. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  the  airman  polite- 
ly, then  turnt'd  to  his  companion,  who 
had  been  staring  in  wide-eyed  bewilder- 
ment at  the  activities  of  Mrs.  Jacob 
Wilson.  .  .  .  Frowning  heavily  at  his 
young  passenger,  he  inserted  his  pipe 
into  his  mouth,  and  left  the  inn  without 
another  word,  sauntering  along  the 
roadway,  where  hedges  and  meadow- 
larks  and  cosy  thatched  cottages  were 
combining  in  the  merriest  of  madrigals 
on  the  beauty  of  Old  England. 

Upstairs,  in  "The  Plough  and 
Crown,"  Pippa's  toilet  was  being 
■.superintended  by  the  estimable  pro- 
prietress, whose  hospitality,  surmount- 
ing the  difficulty  of  language,  poured 
out  in  a  stream  of  garrulity. 

She  described  to  her  little  guest  how 
Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  first  appeared  in  kilts, 
■ausing  her  (Mrs.  Jacob  Wilson)  to 
throw  her  apron  over  her  face  and  bid 
her  lord  and  master  go  upstairs  and 
clothe  himself  in  propriety.  She 
further  confessed  that  he  was  a  poor 
correspondent  (though  a  man  of  deep 
intellect,  for  he  was  given  to  long 
spasms  of  silence) ;  but  every  time  he 
wrote  from  the  trenches,  which  was 
once  a  montii  (though  one  month  he 
had  written  twice,  but  in  September — 
or  was  it  October? — he  had  not  written 
at  all) — at  any  rate  he  always  said 
that  he  had  a  cold  in  his  head  and 
would  she  send  his  medicine,  which  he 
had  used  for  eight-and-twenty  years, 
and  which  had  never  failed  to  cure  him. 

After  this  testimony  to  Mr.  Jacob 
Wilson's  recuperative  powers,  despite 
his  susceptibility  to  colds,  his  wife  be- 
came confidential,  and  told  the  girl  of 
the  adoration  showered  on  her  during 
her  honeymoon  by  the  aforesaid  absent 
gentleman,  together  with  other  and 
romantic  details  which,  being  told  in 
the  strictest  confidence,  naturally  have 
no  place  in  these  pages. 

AND  the  little  girl  from  the  Picardy 
mill-hou.-ic  listened.  She  may  have 
understood  that  somewhere  in  the  land- 
lady's bountiful  breast  a  noble  heart 
was^^'eating;  that  behind  her  cheerful- 
ness lay  the  shadow  of  the  trenches; 
and  that  any  moment  "The  Plough  and 
Crown"  might  be  robbed  of  the  good 
man  who  had  marched  away  with  the 
London  Scottish. 

She  may  have  understood  less  than 
tiiat — or  more.     Who  knows? 

Half-an-hour  later  the  Airy  Prince 
returned,  and  they  sat  down  together 
to  a  breakfast  served  to  the  tune  of 
chortling  fowls  and  the  neighing  of  a 
near-by  horse,  while  the  fire  chuckled 
and  crackled  in  enjoyment  of  some  joke 
of  its  own. 

"Well,  Pippa,"  said  the  Black  Cat, 
seizing  a  moment  when  Mrs.  Jacob  Wil- 
son had  absented  herself  from  the  room, 
"and  what  do  you  think  of  the  Eng- 
lish?" 

The  girl  of  the  mill-house  pictured 
the  onlv  two  she  had  met. 

"I  think,"  she  said  timidly,  "that  you 
are — how  .say  you  it? — great  talkers, 
yes?" 


"Bless  my  soul,"  said  he,  cutting  a 
loaf  of  bread  with  the  melancholy  of  an 
executioner  beheading  an  esteemed  rela- 
tive, "aren't  we?" 

VIII 

T^HE  train  for  London  came  round  the 
-•■  bend  and  drew  up,  panting,  beside 
the  platform.  The  airman  and 
his  little  companion  glanced  into  four 
compartments  which  were  completely 
filled,  and,  hearing  the  admonition  of 
the  guard,  were  forced  to  enter  a  first- 
class  carriage  containing  five  occupants, 
who  glared  at  the  intruders  with  that 
triumph  of  rudeness  found  only  on  an 
English  railroad. 

"Sorry,"  murmured  the  airman,  and 
added  something  unintelligible  about 
the  train  being  full.  A  fierce-looking 
gentleman  looked  up  from  the  Morning 
Post  and  lowered  the  window  to  its  full- 
est extent.  An  anaemic  woman  opposite 
sneezed  and  fixed  a  devastating  stare 
on  the  fierce  gentleman.  A  very  young 
officer  of  the  Guards  felt  his  lip,  and 
stroked  that  portion  of  it  which  was 
pregnant  with  promise  of  moustache, 
while  his  mind  wandered  into  the  fu- 
ture. Would  he  cut  Lady  Dazzrymple's 
beastly  dance,  and  content  himself  with 
oniy  three  that  evening?  Or,  dash  it 
all,  should  he  go  the  whole  works?  What 
a  bore!  ...  A  young  woman  with  a 
face  of  deep  intensity  read  the  New 
Statesman,  every  now  and  then  looking 
up  from  its  pages  (as  a  horse,  drinking 
at  a  trough,  will  raise  its  head  between 
draughts),  apparently  defying  any  one 
to  challenge  her  on  anything. 

With  his  hands  lazily  in  his  coat- 
pockets,  an  Australian  captain  leant 
back  in  his  corner  and  took  in  the  fresh- 
ness and  wiijsomeness  of  the  French 
girl,  with  an  admiring  frankness  that 
inspired  sudden  doubt  in  the  airman's 
mind  whether  it  was  really  desirable  to 
maintain  a  huge  empire. 

For  ten  minutes,  in  a  funeral  silence, 
the  train  hurried  towards  the  Metropo- 
lis, while  the  temperature  of  the  com- 
partment, both  actually  and  tempera- 
mentally, dropped  to  freezing-point. 
Once,  as  an  unusually  pretty  meadow 
met  her  eye  (and  where  are  there  such 
meadows  as  one  sees  in  England?), 
Pippa  emitted  an  exclamation  of  delight 
and  clapped  her  hands. 

A  look  of  horror  from  the  fierce 
gentleman  caromed  off  the  Morning 
Post  to  the  face  of  the  offender.  The 
anaemic  woman  stopped  blowing  her 
nose,  and  concentrated  all  her  energies 
on  a  disdainful  sniff.  The  very  young 
guardsman  brought  his  eyes  out  of  the 
future,  and  stared  right  through  the 
girl— rotten  form,  what?  The  intense 
young  woman  frowned  and  made  a  men- 
tal note  that  she  would  write  an  article 
on  "The  Girl  of  To-day"— or,  perhaps, 
a  letter  to  the  New  Statesman  would  be 
more  effective.  .  .  .  One  never  knew, 
these  degenerate  times,  if  an  author 
was  writing  from  conviction  or  merely 
writing  for  a  living. 

T'ne  Australian  smiled  generously, 
and  burrowed  his  hands  deeper  into  his 
capacious  pockets. 

■V/ERY  timidly  the  erring  daughter  of 
'  France  shifted  closer  to  her  pro- 
tector, and  her  hand  reached  appeal- 
ingly  for  his,  which  caused  all  eyes  but 
the  Australian's  to  disappear  like  the 
legs  of  a  troupe  of  Japanese  acrobats 
from  a  cross-bar. 

"YDur  Majesty" she  said. 

"Hush,  Pippa;  you  must  call  me  just 
'Monsieur.' " 

"But  why?" 

"Well — you  ««e  a  Prince  is  very  im- 
portant, and"- 

"Then  that  is  why  these  people  are 
so  solemn?  They  know  you  are  a 
Prince,  yes?" 

The  airman  tapped  the  bridge  of  his 
nose  meditatively.  "N-not  exactly,"  he 
said. 

"But  they  are  so  sad." 

"They  are,"  he  agreed;  "but  my  coun- 
trymen sink  to  their  greatest  melan- 
choly when  they  travel." 

"But  why,  monsieur?" 

"That,"  he  said,  "I  cannot  tell  you. 
Porhaps  travelling  on  a  train  reminds 
them  of  the  bi  ief  journey  of  life  itself. 
At  aiiy  rate,  all  really  well-bred  people 
who  travel  resent  others  doing  the  same 
thing  " 
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Sunday  Foods 

We  marvel  at  how  many  mothers  look  on  Puffed  Grains  as 
distinctly  Sunday  foods.  Millions  of  Sunday  breakfasts  start  with 
these  bubble  grains.  And  the  typical  Sunday  supper  is  a  bowl  of 
Puffed  Wheat  in  milk. 

But  why  for  Sunday  in  particular? 

That's  a  wrong  idea.  Puffed  Grains  are  not  mere  tidbits,  not 
mere  food  delights. 

Puffed  Wheat  and  Rice  are  whole  grains  steam  exploded.  They 
are  made  by  Prof.  Anderson's  process — by  shooting  the  grains 
from  guns. 

They  are  toasted,  flimsy  bubbles,  puffed  to  eight  times  normal 
size.    The  texture  is  enticing.    The  flavor  is  like  nuts. 

But  the  great  fact  is  that  every  food  cell  has  been  blasted. 
Digestion  is  made  easy  and  complete.  Thus  every  atom  of  the 
whole  grain  feeds. 

These  are  ideal  foods  for  every  day — for  every  hour,  in  fact. 
Children  need  a  whole-grain  diet.  Here  are  the  best  of  whole- 
grain  foods,  best  fitted  to  digest. 

Serve  in  every  way  you  can. 


Mix  With  Any  Fruit 


For  Suppar 
Float  in  Bowit  of  Milk 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed 
Rice 


Bubble  Grains — Puffed  to  Eight  Times  Normal  Size 


T^e  Quaker  O^'^  G»npai\y 

Sole  Makers 
Peterborough,  Canada  Sackatoon,   Canada 
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For  greater 
heating  comfort 


PLAN  to  get  more  hours  of  heat- 
ing comfort  per  ton  of  coal. 
Owners  of  homes,  office  buildings 
and  factories  everywhere,  know  that 
this  can  be  accomplished  by  build- 
ing on  Dunham  Heating  Service. 
Existing  installations  can  be  easily 
"Dunhamized." 


Noise  in  a  steam  heating  system  indicates  inefficiency. 
So  do  leaky  valves  and  partly-hot  radiators.    No  matter  how 
good  the  boiler  and  radiators  may  be,  they  cannot  do  good 
work  unless  the  steam  circulates  properly  through  the  en- 
tire system. 

With  full  understanding  of  these  facts,  Dunham  Heating 
Service  will  give  you  a  steam  heating  system  that  will  deliver 
the  heat  when  you  want  it  and  as  much  of  it  as  you  want.  It 
makes  the  radiators  heat  up  quickly  by  automatically  remov- 
ing the  cause  of  poor  circulation  and  heat-waste — the  water 
and  air  that  collect  in  the  system.  Noise  is  eliminated.  The 
valve  through  which  the  steam  enters  radiator  is  packless, 
therefore  cannot  leak;  and  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
radiator  where  it  can  be  operated  without  stooping. 

Heating  comfort  is  always  worth  what  it  costs.  That  is 
why  thousands  of  fine  houses,  country  estates,  industrial 
plants,  office  and  government  buildings  have  Dunham  Heat- 
ing Service  and  the  exclusive  heat-saving  devices  which 
make  it  possible. 

The  complete  Dunham  story  is  of  vital  importance  to  every 
one  intending  to  build  or  remodel.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Ninety  in  the  shade!    Humidity 
^M^^   high!  won't  affect 

Regal 

FREE  RUNNING 

Table  Satlt 

It  neyer  cake*  in  any  weather.    "Regal" 
is  always  at  your  »ervice — running  free. 

The  Canadian  Salt  Co.,   Limited 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Boys  and  girls  all  over  the  country  are  earning  lot»  of  mo&«y  and  are 

acquiring  that  business  experience  which  comes  only  by  contact  with  business 

.  people.     A   card  will  bring    full    particulars    to  any  boy  or  his  parents. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited,  143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto 


"What  are  well-bred  people?" 

He  gazed  at  an  advertisement  for 
pyjamas. 

"Well-bred  people,"  he  said  senten- 
tiously,  "are  those  who  base  their 
superiority  on  such  intangible  things 
that  they  leave  nothing  on  which  one 
can  contest  it.    Do  you  understand  me?" 

"No,"  said  Pippa,  frankly;  "but  I 
like  your  voice." 

"Thank  you,  little  one.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  things  I  learned  at  Harrow — 
to  say  something  well  rather  than  some- 
thing worth  hearing." 

"1  wonder  if  Louis  had  his  breakfast," 
said  she,  at  a  tangent. 

"I  think  so."  he  said,  with  a  man's 
vagueness  towards  domestic  economy; 
"but  to  finish  my  definition  of  well-bred 
people" 

"Louis  will  be  angry  at  my  leaving 
him,"  she  said  musingly. 

"Pippa,  you  must  listen  to  me,"  he 
said  gravely. 

"But  may  I  not  talk  as  well?" 

"Really  charming  women  only  listen." 

"Tiens!  What  a  droll  country.  Do 
these  people  understand  what  we  say?" 

"I  don't  think  so,  youngster.  Most 
Britishers  look  on  foreign  languages  as 
immoral." 

THE  fierce  gentleman,  who  had  been 
growing  bluer  with  cold  every  min- 
ute, suddenly  endeavored  to  suppress 
a  sneeze  by  smothering  his  face  in  a 
large  handkerchief,  with  the  result  that 
he  produced  a  combustive  cohesion  of 
sounds,  which  caused  a  gurgle  of  de- 
light from  the  miller's  niece.  Violently' 
blowing  his  nose,  the  irate  one  resumed 
his  newspaper,  first  turning  his  coat- 
collar  about  his  ears  as  the  bracing 
April  ail  blew  full  against  him,  and 
looking  as  genuinely  bad-tempered  as 
his  somewhat  immobile  features  would 
permit. 

"But  he  is  amusing,  is  he  not?"  cried 
the  little  French  girl,  then  shrank  back 
as  the  New  Statesmanist  fixed  her  with 
a  look  of  ineffable  and  disapproving  in- 
tellectuality. "Monsieur,  why  it  is  she 
looks  at  me  so?" 

The  aviator  transferred  his  scrutiny 
from  pyjamas  to  a  picture  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral. 

"She  is  the  New  Woman,"  he  said; 
"and  all  New    Women  resent  the  Old." 

"I  am  old?— but  no!" 

He  lowered  his  eyes  from  the  cathe- 
dral to  her  happy,  flushed  face. 

"Pippa,"  he  said,  "you  are  as  old  as 
Cleopatra." 

"Cleo-patra.  How  many  years  has 
she?" 

"Oh,  about  two  thousand." 

She  pretended  to  be  offended,  and  end- 
ed by  looking  such  a  thoroughly  engag- 
ing little  figure,  with  her  dark  hair  and 
innocently  intriguing  eyes,  that  the  air- 
man resumed  his  study  of  architecture 
from  sheer  self-defence,  and  the  Austra- 
lian contempiated  the  odds  against  his 
knocking  the  student  of  cathedrals  on 
the  head,  and,  a  la  caveman  of  old,  elop; 
ing  forcibly  with  the  damsel. 

Chimney-pots !  Hundreds  of  them — 
thousands  of  them. 

Chimney-pots!  Standing  like  regi- 
ments in  stiff  and  orderly  array,  await- 
ing for  a  review  that  never  took  place. 

Chimney-pots!  Short  ones,  stout 
ones,  crumbling  ones;  gray,  blue,  and 
indigo  ones;  pots  of  no  color  at  all,  and 
just  as  little  character. 

Chimney-pots!  Racing  by,  mile  after 
mile;  industrious  fellows,  some  of  them, 
puffing  out  black  smoke  as  though  the 
mist  over  London  were  their  private 
and  personal  concern. 

Chimney-pots! 

"Waterloo!"  yelled  a  dozen  voices, 
and  the  bewildered  Pippa  heard  a  stamp- 
ing of  feet,  a  rattling  of  trucks,  the  din 
of  two  porters  in  a  semi-religious  discus- 
sion concerning  the  right  of  way,  the 
din  being  aided  and  abetted  by  a  young 
gentleman  possessed  of  a  voice  which 
had  recently  broken,  who  howled,  alter- 
nately in  a  deep  bass  and  a  shrill  trelble 
(giving  the  general  effect  of  a  Swiss 
vodler  running  amok)  that,  in  exchange 
for  coin  of  the  realm,  he  was  willing  to 
barter  light  refreshment — very  light 
refreshment  indeed — ^in  the  shape  of 
small  biscuits  or  popular  magazines.  A 
slim  girl  porter,  far  too  weak  for  her 
task,  dragged  a  trunk  from  the  van  for 
a  vigorous  indispensable,  who  stood  by 
with    sixpence   in   his   hand.      A    sailor 
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Look  before 
you  buy 

TPHE  popularity  of 
■*■  Pussywillow  Face 
Powder  in  the  black 
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Pussywillow  package. 
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kissed  a  rosy-cheeked  woman  with  moist 
heartiness.  ...  A  taxi-driver,  outside 
the  station,  took  a  sudden  and  violent 
dislike  to  a  horse-cabby,  casting  loud  as- 
persions on  the  latter's  respectability, 
and  hinting  at  a  doubtful  pedigree;  to 
which  the  other  replied  simultaneously, 
his  remarks  being  quite  unintelligible, 
but  apparently  giving  himself  the  great- 
est personal  satisfaction.  Down  the 
road  a  street-piano  burst  forth  into 
''The  Lost  Chord." 

"Pippa,"  said  the  airman,  opening  the 
door,  "we  have  arrived.  The  Prince 
with  the  Golden  Key  welcomes  you  to 
London." 

"Mon  Dieu,"  said  that  young  person, 
"what  a  noise!'' 

IX 

IT  was  nearing  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon when  the  airman  succeeded, 
after  some  difficulty,  in  piloting  his  little 
companion  across  Piccadilly  Circus  to 
Regent  Street.  It  is  something  to  be 
noticed  in  that  most  cosmopolitan  of 
districts,  but  more  than  one  turned  to 
watch  the  solemn  officer  of  the  formid- 
able stride  and  the  French  girl,  whose 
wealth  of  hair  and  length  of  dress 
(barely  revealing  her  ankles)  made  her 
seem  a  vignette  from  some  past  century 
novel. 

It  had  been,  for  her,  a  day  of  wonders. 

From  her  lonely  little  world,  peopled 
with  make-believe  inhabitants,  she  had 
been  transported  through  the  air  to  the 
centre  of  reality.  London,  the  "Bagh- 
dad of  the  West,"  huge,  monotonous, 
garish,  beautiful — what  term  is  there  in 
language  that  could  not  be  applied  to 
th.it  great  gathering  of  human  souls? 
— London  sprawled  before  her  gaze  in 
a  yellow  sunlight  which  played  such 
tricks  with  its  tired  buildings  that  age- 
old  stone  looked  bright  and  cheerful, 
and  the  very  dust  seemed  like  the  coat- 
ing  of  frost  when  a  thaw  succeeds  a 
freezing   night. 

Before  her  eyes  the  pageant  of  pas- 
sions passed  in  endless  array.  Poverty 
and  hypocrisy  rubbed  shoulders  with 
ostentation,  greed,  and  lust.  Streets, 
crowded  with  a  suffocating  similarity 
of  stodgy  dwelling-places,  gave  way  to 
parks,  fragrant  with  the  atmosphere  of 
romance.  Vice  stalked  unashamed 
through  the  thronged  streets,  and  dull, 
tired  faces,  leaving  monotony  in  their 
trail,  passed  their  next  of  kin  without 
a  glance,  those  to  whom  discouragement 
had  come  as  some  incurable  disease. 
Sinister,  sensuous  eyes  looked  into  hers, 
and  children  pure  in  mind  as  snowflakes 
laughed  as  they  walked  beside  their 
nurses. 

For  the  sun  was  in  the  heavens  .... 
and  the  same  warmth  that  brings  the 
bsauty  of  a  narcissus  into  being  gives 
life  to  the  noisome,  crawling  things  that 
feed  on  decay. 

I  ONDON'S  costume  drama  was  at  its 
'^  height;  uniformed  men  and  girls 
paraded  in  their  thousands.  There  were 
loose-limbed  Colonials,  slouchily-smart 
British  Tommies,  amazingly  serious 
Americans — bu.=-girls,  land-girls,  girls 
on  motor-cycles,  and  girls  driving  am- 
bulances— graceful  French  officers, 
swarthy  Italians,  impassive  Japanese, 
and  ruddy-faced  British  sailors  seeking 
a  day's  diversion  from  the  sentry-go  of 
lie  sea. 

From  the  great,  throbbing  city  a  babel 
of  voices  rose,  like  the  sound  from  a 
gigantic  mart;  hurrying,  restless  vehi- 
cles worried  their  way  through  the  maze 
of  traffic;  >;  outh  with  its  carelessness 
of  years  elbowed  Age,  waiting  with 
weakening  tread  the  call  of  the  Reaper 
to  whom  all  men's  lives  are  but  sands 
that  run  their  brief  course.  Over  the 
^whole  city  brooded  the  Past. 

Take  all  the  comedies  of  the  centuries; 
gather  the  tragedies  of  history;  piece 
them  together  with  all  the  fancies  of  a 
madman's  brain — and  what  could  they 
offer  in  the  play  of  human  emotions 
that  would  compare  with  one  hour  of 
London's  life? 

They  had  gone  a  little  way  down  Re- 
gent Street  when  an  exclamation  of  de- 
light escaped   from  the  girl. 

"Tienn!"  She  caught  the  airman  by 
the  arm.     "Papa  .JofTre!" 

A  one-legged  man  with  outstretched 
cap  was  seated  on  the  niv..ir,i.iit    •,,>,(  k<, 


side  him  were  five  colored  drawings 
vaguely   suggesting   men   of  the   times. 

"But  he  is  wonderful,"  cried  the  girl. 
"See — it  is  Papa  Joffre  himself.  Mon- 
sieur, you  will  give  him  a  little  present?" 

The  airman  presented  the  art-exhibi- 
tor with  half-a-crown,  receiving  a  gin- 
and-watery  blessing  in  return,  as  they 
strolled  on  their  way. 

"She's  the  fust  one,"  muttered  the 
cripple,  preparing  to  close  business  for 
the  day,  "as  'as  recognized  that  there 
dial  of  Juff's  this  last  four  month.  It 
were  a  rotten  drawing  and  no  mistake. 
Blime,  I'll  give  that  cove  this  'arf- 
crown  to  draw  me  a  picter  of  this  'ere 
General  Fush  as  what  is  getting  hisself 
talked  abaht." 

He  saw  a  shadow  on  the  pavement 
and  held  out  his  cap.  A  Jewish  rabbi, 
with  sallow  brow  and  spiritual  face, 
passed  without  a  glance,  his  flowing 
robes  oddly  reminiscent  of  the  Levite  in 
that  Past  to  which  the  age  of  London 
is  mere  immaturity. 

The  wanderers  turned  into  Pall  Mall, 
and,  traversing  it,  reached  the  Strand, 
where  the  meeting  of  human  currents 
forms  a  whirlpool.  Threading  their 
way  with  difficulty,  he  felt  the  restrain- 
ing hand  on  his  arm,  as  he  had  done  two 
hundred  times  that  day.  The  girl  Kad 
stopped  opposite  a  hollow-eyed  old 
woman  offering  violets,  from  her  seat 
on  a  box,  to  the  thousands  who  cared  as 
little  for  her  flowers  as  for  her. 

Once  more  he  produced  the  inevitable 
coin  and  again  received  a  blessing,  as 
trembling,  unlovely  fingers  clutched  it. 
He  was  about  to  turn  away,  when  some- 
thing almost  attractive  in  the  wrinkled 
face  held  his  attention.  The  woman 
had  looked  searchingly  at  the  girl,  then 
into  his  eyes,  and,  touched  by  sudden 
sympathy,  there  was  a  faded  echo  of 
comeliness  in  her  features  that  came 
and  went,  like  a  glow  caused  by  a  breath 
of  air  on  ashes  that  seemed  dead. 

"What  is  it,  mother?"  he  asked,  hold- 
ing the  girl's  arm.     "Business  bad?" 

"Yes — yes,"  answered  the  woman  in 
a  low,  weak  voice;  "but  it's  her  I'm 
thinking  of.  Take  care  of  her,  laddie, 
won't  you?" 

The  girl  unable  to  understand  them, 
leaned  over  and  smiled  into  the  wrinkled 
face.  With  a  little  air  of  embarrass- 
ment Pippa  picked  half-a-dozen  violets 
from  her  cluster,  holding  them  out  to 
the  woman,  who  took  them  with  strange- 
ly twitching  features,  just  as  an  encir- 
cling current  of  the  Strand  caught  them 
in  its  grip  and  carried  them  away. 

A  LTHOUGH  they  had  rested  at  noon 
-^  *■  in  a  quiet  hostelry  in  Oxford  Street, 
near  that  part  of  the  park  where  the 
delightful  statue  of  Peter  Pan  pleads 
for  belief  in  fairies,  it  was  obvious  that 
the  strain  of  countless  impressions  was 
beginning  to  bring  fatigue  to  his  charge. 
Accordingly  che  airman  paused  in  the 
doorway  of  a  theatre  and  drew  her  away 
from  the  traffic  turmoil. 

"It  is  three-thirty,"  he  said,  "and 
thfre  is  a  performance  inside." 

Her  eyes,  which  still  held  their  ten- 
derness for  the  woman  of  the  flowers, 
.'sparkled  happily. 

"That  is  delightful,  monsieur.  Is  it 
a  play  as  I  read  in  my  books?" 

"Alas,  Pippa,  there  are  no  more  plays 
— only  revues!" 

"But  there  is  music?" 

"There  is  an  orchestra." 

"It  will  be  droll,  monsieur?" 

"I  doubt  it,  little  one;  but  we  shall 
see." 

Purchasing  tickets  from  a  lordly 
being  in  a  cage,  they  entered  the  theatix\ 
where  a  huge  audience  was  rocking  with 
laughter  at  the  three  hundred  and  six- 
teenth performance  of  "Oh  Aunt!" 
They  took  their  seats,  just  in  time  to 
hear  the  best  of  a  scene  between  two 
comedians  who,  lest  the  subtlety  of  their 
v.it  be  lost,  were  talking  at  the  top  of 
their  lung-power,  pulling  chairs  from 
underneath  one  another,  colliding  fre- 
(|uent]y,  and  every  now  and  then,  to  em- 
phasize some  point,  kicking  each  other. 

Several  minutes  passed,  and  wonder- 
ingly  the  French  girl  gazed  at  the  pair, 
while  the  nieliincholy  of  her  escort's  face 
reached  an  intensity  that  threatened 
tfiars. 

"Monsieur." 

He  inclined  his  face  towards  hers. 

"Monsieur— they   arc?" She    did 
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not  complete  the  sentence,  but  her 
shoulders  conveyed  her  meaning. 

He  smiled  sadly.  "They  are,"  he  said. 

She  sighed  sympathetically.  "Poor 
gentlemen!"  she  murmured. 

AFTER  that  the  comedians  sang  a 
duet,  the  words  of  which  dealt  with 
marital  infidelity,  that  screamingly 
funny  subject  on  which  the  stage  of  to- 
day builds  Its  humorous  efforts.  Once 
the  verse  ended  with  an  innuendo  so 
crude  that  a  Rathering  of  navvies  might 
have  resented  it. 

There  was  a  laugh  and  a  gasp  from 
the  audience — then  wild  applause;  the 
song  could  not  go  on  for  the  riot  of  ap- 
preciation. One  of  the  comedians  (who 
had  sung  it  only  three  hundred  and 
fifteen  timei)  tried  to  commence  the 
next  verse,  but  was  suddenly  overcome 
with  laughte;-  himself.  The  guffaws  be- 
came a  barrage — then,  as  the  other  sing- 
er turned  abruptly  about,  his  shoulders 
heaving  convulsively,  the  din  grew  to 
drum-iire  and  was  deafening.  How 
richly  humorous!  It  was  really  too 
much!  People  held  their  sides  and 
gasped  for  breath. — "Have  you  seen 
"Oh  Aunt!"?  My  dear,  it  is  too  killing 
for  words." 

Up  in  the  gallery  one  man  sat  with 
an  unsmiling  face.  He  was  a  wounded 
Tommy  who  had  been  blown  from  a 
ditch  to  the  top  of  a  barn,  and  from  the 
barn  to  another  ditch.  He  had  had  his 
fill  of  slapstick  comedy. 

When  the  song  was  over  there  were 
.shrieks  of  forced,  girlish  laughter,  and 
nearly  forty  young  women  in  various 
stages  of  deshabille  rushed  on  the  stage, 
exhibiting  to  a  critical  audience  the 
charms  and  the  defects  of  their  forty 
individual  forms.  The  producer  had 
been  both  daring  and  sparing.  He  was 
a  second-rate  burlesque  manager  in  New 
York,  but  London,  the  great  haven  for 
American  mediocrity,  recognized  his 
genius  and  gave  him  a  chance.  He  knew 
the  value  of  a  chorus  and  how  to  get  the 
best  out  of  thsm — oh,  he  knew! 

"Monsieur." 

The  officer  turned  slowly  and  looked 
at  the  girl  beside  him.  Her  face  was 
flushed  and  her  eyes  stared  at  the 
ground. 

"Yes,  little  one?" 

"Please  take  me  away." 

Without  questioning  her  further,  he 
reached  for  his  cap,  and  amid  the  won- 
dering glances  of  the  people  around, 
they  left  the  theatre.  He  paused  in  the 
foyer  and  put  on  his  gloves. 

"I  am  sorry,  Pippa,"  he  said  gravely. 

Her  hand  stole  soothingly  into  his 
arm,  both  of  them,  unknown  to  each 
other,  experieirced  a  feeling  that  he  was 
the  younger  of  the  two.  After  all,  every 
woman  is  a  potential  mother,  and  men 
are  only  boys  grown  serious,  and  she 
comforted  him  with  the  touch  of  her 
hand,  and — perhaps  it  was  the  natural 
contraction  in  putting  on  the  glove — 
his  arm  pressed  hers  tight  to  his  side. 

And  though  he  was  a  man,  he  under- 
stood. It  is  not  precept  or  preaching 
that  teaches  it.  Modesty  in  a  girl  is 
instinctive;  and  the  little  lady  from  the 
mill-house  had  known  no  other  teacher 
than  instinct. 

Outside  the  theatre  an  attendant  was 
changing  the  performance  number  of 
"Oh  Aunt!"  from  316  to  317. 


TWENTY  minutes  later,  in  the  large 
tea-roomc  of  a  fashionable  hotel 
just  off  the  Strand,  there  was  a  mur- 
mur of  interest  as  a  flying-officer,  quiz- 
zically dejected  of  countenance,  entered 
with  a  young  lady,  who  glanced  shyly 
about,  and  whose  lingers  held  his,  timid- 
ly but  confidingly. 

He  secured  a  table  and  ordered  tea, 
from  a  pleasant  waitress.  This  ac- 
complished, he  said  something  to  his 
companion,  who  was  sitting  bolt  up- 
right, keeping  a  steady  gaze  on  her 
hands  crossed  on  her  lap.  Smiling  a 
little,  she  slowly  raised  her  face  and 
looked  into  his.  A  young  Canadian 
subaltern,  seated  at  a  table  with  a 
woman  whose  over-powdered,  meaning- 
less beauty  wa=  only  too  eloquent,  stop- 
ped in  some  remark  he  was  making. 
Something  in  the  French  girl's  face  had 
sent  his  mind,  smitten  with  loneliness, 
speeding  across  the  Atlantic  to  a  home 
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whence  a  mother  and  a  sister  had  sent 
the  finest  thing  they  had  across  the 
seas. 

Near  them,  two  girls,  fresh  of  face, 
tittered  and  posed,  challenging  the  eyes 
of  every  man  who  entered,  with  a 
brazen  immodesty  strangely  at  variance 
with  their  appearance  of  decent  breed- 
ing. At  a  further  table  a  young  woman, 
with  a  beauty  that  was  marred  by  too 
hard  a  mouth,  sat  with  her  mother  and 
listened  to  that  woman's  urging  that 
she  should  marry  a  wealthy  Jew  who 
had  asked  for  her  hand.  Was  it  not  her 
duty  to  herself  and  to  her  mother?  Be- 
sides, even  if  that  yflung  fellow  did  come 
back  uncrippled  from  the  trenches, 
which  was  unlikely,  he  would  have  to 
begin  all  over  again.  Alone,  a  good-look- 
ing artist,  discharged  from  the  army 
with  wounds,  sat  with  an  insouciant, 
mocking  eye,  searching  for  types  and 
adventure,  round  him  women  of  all 
ages,  some  of  them  with  Jnen,  smoked, 
while  their  chatter  mixed  discordantly 
with  the  orchestra  playing  some  negroid 
ragtime  piece,  and  with  the  sound  of 
rattling  tea-cups. 

"Your  Majesty,"  said  the  miller's 
niece,  relapsing  into  her  former  style 
of  address,  "there  is  so  much  I  cannot 
understand." 
"Such  as  what,  youngster?" 
"These  ladies  here. — Some  are  so 
pretty  and  so  nice. — Others  are  pretty 
and.  .  .  ."  Again  she  shrugged  her 
shoulders  as  only  a  French  woman  can. 
"I  am  so  young,  it  is  true — but  see  that 
lady  there." 

"With  t.he  young  Canadian,  yes?" 
"Somehow,    monsieur,    she    frightens 
me.     I  did  not  know  that  women  ever 
looked   that   way — like    Louis   when   he 
catches  a  mouse." 

"The  simile  is  very  apt,  Pippa." 
"But  then" — her  brows  puckered  with 
a  first  endeavor  to  harness  language  to 
her  psychology —  "you  can  see  that  nice 
girl  there,  so  fair  and  pink." 

"I  prefer  them  dark,"  said  he  serious- 
ly; "but  what  of  her?" 

THE  expounder  of  philosophy  breath- 
ed deeply,,  but  stuck  to  her  task. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  "that  the  fair  girl 
i?  nice,  but  this  one  is  .  .  ."  (shrug) 
....  "Then  why,  monsieur,  does  the 
nice  one  try  to  look  just  like  the  other? 
— Regardez-moi  fo — see  her  now." 

He  poured  out  the  tea  which  had  just 
arrived. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  a  story?"  he  asked. 

She  sighed  happily.  "Tell  me  a  true 
story,"  she  said  with  that  insistence  of 
the  young  on  making  all  things  be- 
li<^vable.  He  sipped  his  tea  and  frown- 
ed meditatively. 

"Not  long  ago,  my  dear,  there  lived  a 
stupid  king." 

"Your  father?" 

"In  any  one  but  you,  Pippa,  that 
would  be  pert.  No,  he  was  not  my 
father." 

"I   wonder   if   Louis" she  began, 

but  he  checked  her  with  a  portentous 
frown. 

"Once,"  he  began  again,  "there  lived 
a  stupid  king  named  Convention." 

"What  a  silly  name!" 

"Pippa!"  he  admonished  her  with  a 
warning  finger.  She  tried  to  look 
serious,  but  ended  by  laughing  mis- 
chievously. 

■'There  was  a  stupid  king  with  a 
silly  name?"  she  said  encouragingly. 

"This  king,"  he  said,  "was  very  wise 
in  some  things  and  often  kind,  but  his 
courtiers  were  a  poor  lot — -Hypocrisy, 
Snobbery,  Good  and  Bad  Form,  and  a 
lot  of  others.  Now  the  king  used  to 
favor  the  men  among  his  subjects." 

"You  mean,  he  liked  men?" 

"Yes." 

"So  do  I,"  she  said  in  an  outburst  of 
frankness.     "They  are  so  droll." 

He  poured  some  fresh  tea  into  the 
cups. 

"This  King  Convention,"  he  said, 
after  a  thouglitful  pause,  "said  that 
men  could  do  a  lot  of  things  that  women 
could  not,  which  made  the  women  very 
angry.  Now  the  king  had  a  jester 
named  Shaw." 

"What  is  a  jester?" 

"A  man  who  makes  jokes  that  people 
may  laugh." 

"Why  do  they  laugh  at  jokes?" 

"Well,  in  England — especially  on  the 
stage — it  is  from  the  pleasure  of  meet- 


ing old  friends.  As  a  race,  we  are 
rather  sentimental  about  our  jests,  and 
don't  take  kindly  to  new  ones." 

She  sipped  some  tea,  holding  the  cup 
in  both  hands,  but  with  considerable 
daintiness. 

"Tell  me  an  English  joke,"  she  said. 

He  stroked  his  faded  little  moustache. 

"The  House  of  Lords,"  he  ventured, 
after  some  thought. 

"He!    Is  that  funny?" 

"Very." 

"I  do  not  laugh.     Tell  me   another." 

He  broke  a  corner  off  a  piece  of  toast. 

"One  of  the  richest  bits  of  humor  in 
England,"  he  said,  "is  the  idea  that 
children  born  into  wealthy  or  titled 
families  are  superior  clay  to  their  fel- 
lows." 

Pippa  thought  tremendously. 

"I  think,  monsieur,  I  know  why  you 
look  so  sad.  It  is  because  of  what  you 
have  to  laugh  at  in  your  country.  .  .  . 
But  please  go  on  and  tell  me  what  hap- 
pened to — how  say  you  it? — the  jester." 

"Ah  yes.     Well,  G.  B.  Shaw" 

"What  is  this— G.  B.?" 

"Those  are  his  names — Gor'  Blime 
Shaw." 

Pippa  sighed.  It  was  very  difficult  to 
become  interested  in  people  of  such 
strange  nomenclature. 

"What  did  he,  then,  this  Gor  Shaw?" 
she  asked,  feeling  that  the  story  niust 
end  some  time. 

"Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was 
rather  a  poor  jester,  because  his  only 
jo'Ke  was  to  stand  on  his  head.  At  first 
everyone  laughed,  but  after  a  while 
they  thought  that  it  was  his  natural 
position  and  paid  no  attention  to  him. 
It  was  really  pretty  hard  on  the  poor 
chap,  because  he  was  too  old  to  learn 
any  new  tricks,  and  he  used  to  become 
dizzy  from  being  upside  down  so  much. 
Finally  he  grew  furious  at  the  king  for 
not  laughing,  and  urged  all  the  women 
who  did  not  like  Convention  to  murder 
him.  When  the  war  came  along,  they 
saw  their  chance.  The  men  went  away, 
and  the  real  women  of  England  were 
too  busy  helping  them  to  bother  about 
anything  else.  You  see,  Pippa,  in  our 
country  we  have  the  noisy,  chattering, 
selfish  women  who  do  good  by  limelight 
and  find  their  reward  in  the  illustrated 
journals.  But  there  are  also  those,  the 
unrecognized  and  unthanked  ones,  who 
share  others'  griefs  but  suffer  alone.  It 
is  the  unseen,  unheard  women  of  Bri- 
tain who  are  really  wonderful." 

'"pHE  girl  said  nothing,  but  her  face, 
•^  so  suggestive  of  color  in  its  elusive 
change  of  expression,  softened  to  a 
tender  mood  that  left  her  eyes  very 
dark  and  sombre,  and  her  lips  curved 
slightly  into  a  smile  that  was  full  of 
sympathy. 

The  young  Canadian  subaltern  looked 
directly  at  her  and  compressed  his  low- 
er lip  with  his  teeth. 

"What's  the  matter,  dearie?"  croaked 
the  woman  beside  him;  but  he  returned 
no  answer. 

The  two  tittering  girls  stopped  their 
staccato  giggling  for  a  moment,  then 
resumed  with  a  steadfastness  of  pur- 
pose that  somewhat  robbed  the  effect  of 
spontaneity.  The  young  woman  with 
the  over-firm  mouth  took  in  the  tableau 
of  the  airman  and  his  little  charge,  and 
turned  to  her  mother  with  some  sar- 
castic comment  that  was  strangely  be- 
lied by  the  look  of  hunger  in  her  eyes. 
The  artist,  still  with  his  air  of  graceful 
insouciance,  sat  with  half-closed  eyelids 
and  visualized  Pippa  as  a  subject  for 
canvas.  "What  a  Psyche  she  would 
make!"  he  muttered.  The  orchestra 
was  just  going  to  play,  when  the  leader, 
who  had  been  idly  gazing  at  the  throng 
of  guests,  made  a  gesture  of  dissent. 

"We  shall  not  do  'Oh  that  Opium 
P^ag,' "  he  said.  "You  .see  that  girl 
thf-re,  with  the  dark  curls  and  the 
sweet  little  face?  For  her  let  us  play 
Mendelssohn's   'Spring   Song.'  " 

Quite  unaware  of  their  interested 
audience,  the  flying-man  and  his  com- 
panion continued  their  excursion  into 
the  realm  of  fables,  while  untouched 
toast  and  half-emptied  cups  stood  by  in 
neglected   array. 

"That  is  practically  all  the  story,"  he 
said.  "When  the  war  came  on,  they 
murdered  poor  old  Convention." 

"Oh!" 

"Slaughtered  him,"  he  said  gloomily, 
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though  all  his  bad  courtiers  escaped. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  feared  that  the 
King's  son,  Courtesy,  and  his  niece. 
Charm  (who  were  very  much  in  love 
with  each  other),  had  also  been  done 
to  death,  but  there  are  rumors  that 
they  have  been  seen  in  remote  parts  of 
England.  So,  Pippa,  that  is  why  these 
young  women  look  and  act  alike.  They 
are  the  murderers  of  Convention." 

But  she  was  not  listening  to  him.  She 
was  silently  enjoying,  for  the  first  time, 
the  fragrance  of  Mendelssohn's 
Melody  of  Spring,  which  found  immedi- 
ate response  in  her  nature,  so  attuned 
to  the  delicate  things  of  life. 

"Tell  me,"  she  whispered,  vastly  puz- 
zled, "why  do  they  talk  so  loud  when 
there  is  music?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "I  don't  know," 
he  answered.  "It  is  said  that  music 
soothes  the  savage  breast— it  certainly 
loosens  the  civilized  tongue." 

The  charming  setting  to  the  happi- 
ness of  Springtime,  written  by  a  com- 
poser who  really  never  grew  up,  came 
to  an  end,  and  in  sheer  delight  the 
French  girl  clapped  her  hands  twice. 
The  leader  acknowledged  the  compli- 
ment by  bowing.  She  did  not  know  that 
it  was  for  her  alone  he  had  chosen  it. 

The  airman  examined  his  watch. 
"Little  one,"  he  said,  "I  am  afraid  our 
day  is  nearly  over.  In  half-an-hour  we 
must  catch  a  train  back  to  'The  Plough 
and  Crown,'  where  we  shall  have  dinner 
and  a  little  rest.  At  eight  o'clock,  two 
friends  of  mine  from  the  aerodrome 
here  will  bring  the  machine — you 
understand  that  taking  young  ladies 
from  France  to  England  has  not  yet 
been   officially    authorized    by   the    Air 
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Ministry.    As  soon  as  the  stars  are  out 
we  shall  .start  for  home." 
They  rose  to  go. 

SHE  smiled  shyly  at  the  orchestra  and 
once  more  the  leader  bowed.  With 
the  daintiest  of  gestures  she  raised  her 
hand  and  waved  to  him;  then,  feeling 
for  her  protector's  arm,  she  started  for 
the  door,  her  eyes  timidly  glancing 
about  her  from  beneath  sheltering, 
downcast  eyelashes.  Without  the  least 
embarrassment,  the  tanned  airman 
with  the  strangely  light  moustache  and 
eyebrows  waiked  beside  her,  experienc- 
ing an  indefinite  sense  of  possession 
that  proved  most  agreeable. 

The  young  woman  with  the  over-firm 
mouth  drew  back  as  they  passed  her 
table,  but  her  eyes  clung  to  the  French 
girl's  face  as  though  its  winsomeness 
and  purity  held  the  answer  to  her 
troubles.  Swift  as  imagination  itself, 
her  mind  leaped  to  France,  picturing  a 
young  fellow  who,  if  he  did  come  back 
unmaimed,  would  have  to  begin  all  over 
again. 

"Mother,"  she  said,  with  hot  resent- 
ment in  her  voice,  "I  am  entitled  to  my 
own  life.  I  have  seen  too  many 
tragedies  in  material  marriages  to 
dread  one  of  love." 

"You  are  a  fool,"  said  the  other;  and 
because  she  was  the  stronger  of  the 
two,  she  prevailed. 

The  woman  who  looked  as  Louis  did 
when  he  caught  a  mouse  turned  on  the 
Canadian  boy,  who  had  followed  Pippa 
with  a  far-away,  dreamy  stare. 

"What's  the  matter,  dearie?"  she 
o.ueried,  with  the  tedious  endearment 
of  her  class. 

He  brought  himself  from  the  reverie 
that  had  strangely  blended  the  French 
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girl's  face  with  the  faces  of  two  other 
women  across  the  sea — then  he  looked 
into  his  companion's  with  its  leering 
comeliness.  With  a  quick,  decisive 
movement  he  rose  to  his  feet  and,  feel- 
ing for  his  pocket-book,  placed  a  pound 
note  on  the  table. 

"Pay  for  what  we've  had,"  he  said, 
his  jaw  stiffening,  but  his  voice  shaking 
oddly. 

"What — aren't  I  going  to  see  you 
again?" 

He  was  going  to  speak,  but  changed 
his  mind  and,  turning  on  his  heel,  strode 
from  the  place,  his  spurs  jingling  with 
each  step.  .  .  .  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  face  that  made  people  keep 
silent  as  he  passed. 

XI 

IT  lacked  two  hours  of  midnight  when 
an  aeroplane  crossed  the  Channel. 
With  his  hands  automatically  guiding 
the  rudder  and  his  eyes  keeping  inces- 
sant watch  on  his  compass  and  the  pul- 
sating lights  of  landing  points  showing 
like  lighthouses  at  sea,  the  Black  Cat 
brought  all  his  con.scious  mind  to  bear 
on  the  events  of  the  day. 

His  mind  relapsed  into  a  musing 
mood  that  got  him  no  further  in  his 
introspective  analysis;  and  his  eyes, 
which  had  always  been  a  reliable  pair, 
commenced  playing  odd  tricks  with  him. 
Though  in  the  daytime  he  was  used  to 
seeing  the  earth  and  the  horizon,  and 
thus  establishing  his  estimate  of  dis- 
tance, he  was  relying  that  night  almost 
entirely  on  his  sense  of  equilibrium, 
glancing  only  occasionally  at  the  instru- 
ments which  would  tell  him  if  he  were 
not  flying  level. 

It  was  the  compass  that  first  surpris- 
ed him. 


He  was  studying  its  sensitive  needle 
when  he  noted  with  some  astonishment 
t,hat  the  dial  had  taken  on  the  addition 
of  two  dark  and  most  expressive  eyes, 
which  proceeded  to  surround  themselves 
with  the  delicate  features  of  a  girl's 
face,  possessed  of  a  brow  that  was 
spiritually  white,  and  dark  hair  that 
melted  into  the  blackness  of  the  night. 

He  shook  his  head  and  sought  a  light 
on  the  ground,  which,  after  the  manner 
of  "Winking  VVillies,"  was  showing  long 
and  short  flashes  like  Morse.  To  his 
amazement  the  light  became  a  smile, 
which  gradually  developed  into  a  most 
alluring  femaie  face.  If  he  had  been 
in  possession  of  his  usual  sense  of  the 
humorous,  he  would  have  recalled  that 
Lewis  Carroll's  cat  appeared  to  Alice 
in  much  the  same  way;  but  his  mind 
and  body  were  both  in  the  clouds,  a 
realm  where  cats  and  humor  are  unin- 
vited guests. 

He  next  tried  a  star,  which  under- 
went the  same  evolution.  Even  the 
moon  was  not  proof  against  the  phen- 
omenon. Once  he  half-closed  his  eyes, 
but  that  was  worse  than  ever.  Every- 
where he  looked,  there  was  the  same 
face — smiling,  pouting,  coquetting, 
sympathizing,  commiserating. 

He  tried  whistling,  but  it  offered  no 
relief. 

Behind  him,  nearly  asleep,  Pippa  sat 
with  closed  eyes.  To  her  the  solution 
was  much  more  simple.  All  day  she 
had  had  her  Prince  by  her  side,  her  arm 
in  his,  her  fingers  locked  with  his. 
Therefore  .she  was  happy;  also  she  was 
tired. 

Not  having  any  tiresome  masculine 
mental  gyrations  to  perform  in  discov- 
ering a  truth  that  was  so  easily  appar- 
ent,   she    accepted    the    situation    with 
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sentimental  nonchalance,  and  falling 
asleep,  dreamed  that  the  statue  of  Peter 
Pan  in  the  park  had  changed  to  that  of 
the  Airy  Prince  (who,  she  thought,  was 
ever  so  much  more  handsome),  and  that 
she  was  sitting  on  the  grass  admiring 
him,  while  rabtjits  played  about  his  feet. 
She  was  awakened  from  this  delightful 
dream  by  a  sensation  similar  to  that  of 
falling  off  a  ladder  in  one's  sleep;  but 
such  is  the  penalty  of  those  who  travel 
at  night  by  air. 

And  applying  the  laws  of  logic  to  the 
case,  when  a  young  gentleman  sees  dark 
eyes  and  curvt-d  lips  in  a  compass,  and 
a  young  woman  dreams  that  the  citizens 
of  London  have  erected  a  monument  to 
a  young  gentieman  with  a  long  face  and 
glow-worm  eyebrows,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  they  have  fallen  in  love 
with  each  other. 

But  strange  things  happen  in  the 
month  of  April. 

XII 

SHE  had  just  fallen  asleep  for  the 
second  time,  when  the  cessation  of 
the  engines  woke  her,  and  a  few  mom- 
ents later  they  had  descended  in  a  field 
adjoining  his  aerodrome. 

He  jumped  from  the  pilot's  seat  and 
lifted  her  out.  "Quick,  Pippa,"  he  said. 
"They'll  be  here  in  a  few  minutes  for 
the  machine.  I  had  to  land  her  because 
that  light  was  my  only  guide.  Do  you 
see  that  heavy  tree  over  there  by  the 
read?  Wait  by  it  until  I  return  with  a 
motor-cycle.  Hurry,  youngster;  they're 
coming." 

Ten  minutes  later  she  heard  him  com- 
ing with  a  motor-cycle,  to  which  a  side- 
car was  attached.  She  took  her  seat  in 
the  car,  and  he  fastened  the  rubber 
cover  over  her  knees.  Then,  opening 
the  throttle,  they  sped  through  the 
night  towards  her  home. 

It  was  just  twenty  minutes  to  twelve 
when  they  reached  the  mill.  Hurrying 
across  the  loot-bridge  which  spanned 
the  chute,  she  entered  the  cottage  and 
lit  the  lamp. 

"Louis!"  slie  cried.    "Louis!" 

That  patient  feline  awoke  from  slum- 
ber and  stretched  in  the  most  blase 
manner;  but  his  little  mistress,  gather- 
ing him  in  her  arms,  pres.sed  her  cheek 
against  his  head,  asking  a  dozen  ques- 
tions at  once,  to  which  he  deigned  no 
reply  other  than  blinking  into  space 
and  licking  his  chops,  as  though  the 
ways  of  women  were  beyond  him,  but 
'twere  best  to  let  them  have  their  own 
way. 

The  airman  followed  her  in.  .  .  .  The 
prevaricating  clock  continued  its  dila- 
tory march  of  time.  Marshal  Joffre 
was,  if  anything,  more  paternal  than 
liefore,  and  the  geranium-colored  table- 
cover  lent  its  unsubtle  glow  to  the 
scene. 

"Good-bye,  Pippa,"  he  said. 

'I^'HE  girl  stood  motionless,  and  there 
-»•  was  a  quick  stab  in  her  heart.  She 
had  known  that  this  moment  would 
come,  but  had  kept  her  thoughts  from 
it  .  .  .  and  new  ...  he  was  going.  .  . 
Once  more  she  would  have  only  her 
little  world  of  make-believe.  She  re- 
lea-sed  the  cat  from  her  arms  and  turn- 
(  d  her  eyes  away. 

"You  have  been  very  kind,  monsieur," 
^he  said. 

He  fingered  his  helmet  absent-mind- 
edly. "Did  you  enjoy  it?"  he  asked 
aimlessly. 

"It  was  wonderful,"  she  said  quietly, 
-till  looking  into  distance;  "I  have  seen 
so  much.  This  morning  I  was  just  a 
little  girl,  but  now" 

His  fingers  ceased  turning  the  helmet, 
and  he  frowned  at  it  intently.  "We  do 
not  grow  old  with  years  but  by  mom- 
ents," he  said.  "For  a  long  time  one  is 
a  child;  then  there  comes  an  instant  of 
suffering,  or  of  love.  .  .  and  one  is  no 
longer  a  child.     That  is  all." 

She  slowly  sank  into  a  chair  by  the 
table,  and,  folding  her  Tiands,  appear- 
ed engrossed  in  the  table-cover.  "Your 
Majesty,"  she  said,  "do  you  remember 
'■<•  poor  lady  with  the  violets?" 

"Yes,  Pippa." 

"What  did  she  say  to  you?" 

He  smiled  awkwardly.  "It — it  is 
rather  hard  to  explain,  little  one.  She 
told  me  to — to  take  care  of  vou. 

"Why  did  .she  say  that?''  she  asked, 
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J.  Quinian,  Bonaventure  Station, 
Montreal 


C.  E.  Horning,  Union  Station 
Toronto 


without  removing  her  eyes  for  a  mom- 
ent from  the  table. 

"Well — perhaps  you  do  not  know  this 
— but  men  are  often  very  unkind  to 
women." 

"I  know,  monsieur.  Simon  Barit,  he 
often  beats  his  wife." 

He  sat  down  on  a  chair  opposite  her. 
"There  are  many  more  ways  of  being 
cruel  than  that,"  he  said.  "Sometimes 
a  kiss,  or  the  gift  of  a  flower,  is  worse 
than  a  blow.  Often,  Pippa,  men  play 
with  women's  hearts  as — well,  as  Louis 
does  with  a  spool." 

A  shadow  fell  on  her  face.  "I  think 
I  understand,  monsieur.  That  poor 
lady  was  afraid  I  should  fall  in  love 
with  you,  but  that  you  would  not  love 
me." 

"That  is  partly  what  she  meant.' 

Pippa  rose  and  walked  to  the  win- 
dow. "To-night  I  think,"  she  said,  after 
a  minute's  silence,  "that  women  have 
the  most  sorrow  in  life." 

"They  do,  little  one." 

"But  also  the  most  joy,  monsieur." 

He  rested  his  chin  on  his  hand,  but 
said  nothing. 

"All  to-day,"  resumed  the  girl,  "when 
men  seemed  happiest  it  was  because 
they  were  with  women.  Also  when  they 
looked  most  cruel— you  perhaps  know 
what  I  mean — there  were  women  there 
too  with  the  faces  that  frightened  me. 
And  all  those  lovely  children  playing  in 
the  park — always  they  seemed  so  merry 
because  their  mothers  were  near  them. 
But  also,  you  remember  the  poor  soldier 
in  the  chair? — no  legs  and  but  one  arm. 
His  face  was  so  sad  until  once  the  lady 
with  him — a  nurse,  you  said — spoke  to 
him  and  he  looked  at  her  and  smiled.  It 
was  lovely,  monsieur.  I  think  I  wept  a 
little." 

He  made  no  comment,  but  his  left 
hand  ran  slow  arpeggios  on  the  table. 
From  the  window  she  could  see  the 
water  of  the  chute,  all  silvery  in  the 
moonlight. 

"So  to-night,  monsieur,"  she  went  on, 
"I  am  not  the  same  as  this  morning. 
Then  I  thought  that  we  who  are  women 
are  the  happiest;  but  now  I  think,  in 
the  real  world,  it  is  we  who  give  pleas- 
ure or  unhappiness.  Perhaps,  mon- 
sieur"— she  turned  around  and  faced 
him — "perhaps  a  woman  finds  joy  only 
when  she  gives  it  to  others." 

He  looked  at  her,  and  his  eyebrows 
were  raised  in  wonder.  When  he  had 
said  we  grow  old  by  moments,  was  it 
more   than  just  a   well-turned   phrase? 

She  returned  to  her  chair  by  the 
table. 

"When  Louis  and  I  are  alone,"  she 
murmured,  "I  shall  not  dream  the  same 
as  before.  Then  we  had  only  young 
people,  brave  and  handsome,  but  now  I 
shall  pretend  that  there  are  many  old 
and  sad  ones,  who  perhaps  will  be  glad 
if  I  am  with  them.      And" — •  — 

"Pippa,  my  dear" — he  looked  into  her 
eyes  that  met  his  without  timidity,  and 
there  was  a  pleading  note  in  his  voice — 
"you  may  be  lonely  here,  but  you  saw 
to-day  how  many  discouraged,  unhappy 
people  there  are — how  much  sickness 
and  unkindness  there  is.  Keep  to  your 
little  world  here  with  its  Fairy  Princes 
and  the  music  of  the  wind.  It  is  better, 
Pippa.  .  .  .  Perhaps  it  is  even  moire 
real  than  the  other." 

She  smiled,  patiently,  and,  for  the 
second  time  that  day,  felt  a  motherly 
pity  for  his  youthfulness. 

"Your  Majesty,"  she  said,  "in  my 
book.  The  Fairy  Prince,  the  girl  sings 
a  song  about  love,  and  she  asks  her 
mother,  "Est-ce  plaisir,  est-ce  tour- 
ment?"  I  know  now  that  it  is  both.  Ah ! 
I  think  it  is  too  wonderful  to  be  a 
woman ;  for  some  day,  perhaps  yes,  per- 
haps no,  I  shall  have  my  own  children 
and  a  husband  and  friends.  And  some- 
times, when  my  husband,  he  is  much 
discouraged  if  the  mill  makes  no  money, 
though  he  work  so  hard,  or  if  my  chil- 
dren are  perhaps  sick  and  cry — then  it 
is  I  who  smile  and  say:  "Mes  enfants" 
— for  he,  too,  will  be  only  a  big  child — 
"Mes  enfants,  can  you  see  the  sunshine? 
Do  you  hear  the  birds?  Can  you  smell 
these  flowers? — So!"  Et  alors — per- 
haps they  smile  too.  So  I  sing  a  pretty 
song  and  say  to  my  husband,  "Courage, 
mnn  ami!  Have  you  not  your  little 
wife?"  And  after  that  we  are  all 
happy.  .  .  .  And  now,  that  is  why  I 
think  it  is  so  wonderful  to  be  a  woman." 
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Advertising    Section. 

The  clock  hiccoughed,  and  struck 
eig-ht. 

The  airman  looked  at  his  watch.  "By 
Jove,  it  is  midnight!"  he  said.  "Pippa, 
our  day  is  over" — 

Tears  sprang  to  her  eyes,  and  her 
h.nnds  groped  for  his.  "But  no,  mon- 
sieur," she  cried,  "you  must  not  go.  It 
v/ill  be  so  loneiy." 

He  leaned  over  and  covered  her  little 
hands  with  his  large,  tanned  ones.  "It 
will  be  lonely  for  me  as  well,"  he  said. 

"But  you  will  come  back.  Your 
Majesty?      Perhaps — next    Easter?" 

He  gently  stroked  her  hand.  "On  my 
honor,"  he  said,  "I  will  come  on  the 
Tuesday  at  dawn.     You  will  be  there?" 

He  released  her  hands  as  she  slowly 
rose  and  crossed  once  more  to  the  win- 
dow. 

"At  daybreak,"  she  said  very  quietly, 
gazing  at  the  steely  brilliance  of  the 
•unning  water,  "I  will  watch  from  the 
hill.  And  if  you  do  not  come,  though  I 
shall  weep  a  little,  I  shall  say  'He 
is  fighting,  and  could  not  leave  for  little 
Pippa.     Next  year  he  will  come.'  " 

"And  supposing,  little  one,  he  does 
net  come  the  next  year  either?" 

She  leaned  her  arm  against  the  win- 
dow-pane and  rested  her  cheek  on  it.  "I 
shall  watch  again  at  dawn,  monsieur" — 
the  words  were  spoken  very  slowly — 
"and  I  shall  say,  'He  is  not  coming.  .  . 
He  has  gone  to  Ije  with  his  brothers  who 
went  out  into  the  sunlight,  smiling  so 
bravely'  " 
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Her  words  ended  in  a  half-sob,  and 
.she  pressed  her  face  with  both  hands. 

"But  every  Easter,"  she  said,  hfer 
voice  very  soft  and  trembling,  "on  the 
Tuesday  I  will  watch  the  dawn  from 
the  hill,  and  perhaps,  monsieur,  you  will 
see  me." 

He  stood  motionless  for  a  moment, 
slowly  reached  for  his  leather  coat  and 
helmet,  and  placed  them  over  his  arm. 
"Good-bye,  Pippa,"  he  said,  and  he  held 
out  his  hands. 

Timidly,  and  with  cheeks  that  went 
all  white,  then  crimson,  she  came  to- 
wards him  and  raised  her  face  for  him 
to  kiss.     For  a  moment  he  held  her  in 

his   arms,   which   quivered   oddly 

Then,  stooping,  he  gently  kissed  her — 
not  on  the  upturned,  trembling  lips,  but 
on  the  cheek,  just  beside  her  mouth. 

Without  a  word  he  gently  released 
her  from  his  arms,  flung  the  door  open 
and  went  out  into  the  night. 

Motionless,  with  the  burning  memory 
of  his  hot  lips  upon  her  cheek,  she  stood 
until  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  was  lost 
in  the  song  cf  the  chute.  Slowly  her 
hands  dropped  to  her  sides  and  she  sank 
into  the  chair  by  the  table.  The  cat 
looked  up  from  the  task  of  licking  his 
paws,  and  sprang  upon  her  lap. 

"Louis!"  she  cried,  smothering  him  in 
an  embrace  that  threatened  to  snuff  out 
his  nine  lives  prematurely,  while  tears 
from  her  eyes  fell  glistening  on  his  fur. 
"Louis!" 
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indeed.  He  was  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  fought  vigorously  and 
successfully  against  high  freight  rates. 
In  1907  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  the 
city  and  undertook  this  onerous  task 
with  all  his  characteristic  thoroughness 
and  energy.  It  was  a  time  of  crisis  not 
only  in  the  affairs  of  Winnipeg  but  of 
many  other  cities  of  America  and  na- 
tional governments  as  well.  The  finan- 
cial stringency  that  suddenly  affected 
Europe  and  America  on  account  of  the 
Balkan  crisis  made  a  policy  of  retrench- 
ment and  economy  everywhere  impera- 
tive.    In  1908  he  was  re-elected  by  ac- 


clamation and  proceeded  to  reorganize 
the  municipal  government  on  an  effici- 
ent and  economical  basis. 

To-day,  Mr.  Ashdown  is  in  his  seven- 
ty-sixth year,  but  he  is  not  accepting  the 
"slippered  case"  that  is  regarded  as  the 
reward  of  a  long  and  successful  career. 
He  is  still  very  much  in  the  saddle. 
Every  day  sets  him  at  his  office  and  he 
still  takes  an  interest  in  public  affairs. 
Unquestionably,  he  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing figures  of  the  West,  and  will, 
it  is  hoped,  continue  such  for  many 
years  to  come. 
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skin'.  Now  you  can  go  along  with  the 
rest.  This  here  ship  has  got  her  course 
set  for  Frisco,  pickin'  up  Leeward  Is- 
land on  the  way,  and  anybody  that  aint 
goin'  in  that  direction  is  welcome  to 
.lump  overboard." 

That  is  how  I  happened  to  go  to  Lee- 

vard  Island. 

II 

'pHE  Rufus  Smith,  tramp  freighter, 
-"  had  been  chartered  to  convey  the 
Harding-Browne  expedition  to  Lee- 
ward Island,  which  lies  about  three 
hundred  mileiJ  west  of  Panama,  and 
could  be  picked  up  by  the  freighter  in 
her  course.  She  was  a  little  dingy 
boat  with  such  small  accommodation 
that  I  cannot  imagine  where  the  ma- 
jority of  her  passengers  stowed  them- 
selves away.  My  aunt  and  Miss 
Browne  had  a  stateroom  between  them 
the  size  of  a  packing-box,  and  some- 
body turned  out  and  resigned  another 
to  me.  I  retired  there  to  dress  for  din- 
n«  r  after  several  dismal  hours  spent  in 
attendance  on  Aunt  Jane,  who  had  pass- 
ed from  great  imaginary  suffering  into 
the  quite  genuine  anguish  of  seasick- 
ness. In  the  haste  of  my  departure 
from  San  Francisco  I  had  not  brought 
a  trunk,  so  the  best  I  was  able  to  pro- 
duce in  the  way  of  a  crusher  for  Miss 
Higgle.sby-Brownc  and  her  fellow-pas- 
sengers was  a  cool  little  white  gown, 
which  would  shine  at  least  by  contrast 
with  Miss  Browne's  severely  utilitarian 
costume.  White  is  becoming  to  my 
hair,  which  narrow-minded  persons 
term  red,  but  which  has  been  known  to 
cause  the  more  discriminating  to  draw 
heavily  on  the  dictionary  for  adjectives. 
(  


Secrets  that  Suddenly  Made 
Me  a  Star  Salesman 


My  face  is  small  and  heart-shaped,  with 
features  strictly  for  use  and  not  for 
ornament,  but  fortunately  inconspic- 
uous. As  for  my  eyes,  I  think  tawny 
quite  the  nicest  word,  though  Aunt 
Jane  calls  them  hazel  and  I  have  even 
heard  whispers  of  green. 

Five  minutes  after  the  gong  sounded 
I  walked  into  the  cabin.  Miss  Browne, 
the  captain,  and  a  half  a  dozen  men  were 
already  at  the  table.  I  slid  unobtrusive- 
ly into  the  one  vacant  place,  fortunately 
remote  from  the  captain,  who  glared  at 
me  savagely,  as  though  still  embit- 
tered by  the  recollections  of  my  aunt's 
fits. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Miss  Browne  in 
icy  tones,  "Miss  Virginia  Harding." 

Two  of  the  men  rose,  the  others 
stared  and  ducked.  Except  for  Miss 
Browne  and  the  captain,  I  had  receiv- 
ed on  coming  aboard  only  the  most  blur- 
red impression  of  my  fellow-voyagers. 
I  remembered  them  merely  as  a  com- 
posite of  khaki  and  cork  helmets  and  as- 
tounded staring  faces.  But  I  felt  that 
as  the  abetters  of  Miss  Browne  a  hostile 
and  sinister  atmosphere  enveloped  them  i 
all.    ,  t 

Bemg  thus  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy, 
I  sat  down  in  silence  and  devoted  my- 
self to  my  soup.  The  majority  of  my 
companions  did  likewise — audibly.  Rut 
presently  I  heard  a  voice  at  my  left: 

"I  say,  what  a  jolly  good  sailor  you 
seem  to  be — pity  your  aunt's  not!" 

I  looked  up  and  saw  Apollo  sitting 
beside  me.  Or  rather,  shall  I  say  a 
young  man  who  might  have  walked 
.straight  out  of  an  advertisement  for  a 
rea<iy-made  clothing  house,  so  ideal  and 

impossible  was  his  beauty.  He  was  very 


The  Simple  Recipe  Used  by  a 
Clerkship  to  a  $10,000  Job  as 

By  JAMES  F. 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  American 
Magazine  I  told  you  how  I  got  my 
start  in  selling.  I  related  how  a 
friend  of  mine  popped  in  on  me  one 
day,  all  dressed  up  like  a  "bloom.i.i' 
bloated  millionaire"  and  told  m.e  an 
amazing  story  of  ups  and  downs;  and 
how  he  finally  turned  to  the  selling 
game  and  made  good. 

I  related  how  Joe's  first  selling  job 
lasted    three    weeks — his    second,    six 
weeks — his  third,  less  than  two  months 
— and      then      how      he 
learned    the    secrets    of 
selling      that      suddenly 
boosted   his   earnings   to 
$10,000  a  year. 

I  told  how  I  had  been 
struggling  along  for 
years,  making  a  bare 
living,  never  getting 
ahead  very  far,  and  how 
it  seemed  that  I  was  up 
against  a  stone  wall  so 
far  as  any  real  increase 
in  my  earnings  was  con- 
cerned. 

Then  I  explained  how- 
Joe's   story   inspired   me 
to  try  my  hand  at  sell- 
ing,   how    I    got    Joe's 
secret  of  learning  to  sell,      _,_ 
and   how  I  finally  jumped  to  earnings 
of    $192..30    per    week    as    against    $26 
a  week  formerly. 

Right  here  I  want  to  mention  a  few 
of  the  reasons  back  of  Joe's  success 
and  of  mine. 

First  let  me  say  that  any  man  who 
is  dissatisfied  with  his  lot — who  is  tired 
of  being  held  down  to  a  salary  which 
can  grow  only  very  slowly — -who  wants 
more  "elbow  room"  for  developing  his 
natural  powers,  can  do  no  wiser  thing 
than  getting  a  line  on  possibilities  in 
selling.  No  work  that  I  know  of  is 
better  paid  or  more  enjoyable. 

Salesmanship  is  the  kind  of  work  that 
is  productive.  The  man  who  gets  the 
orders  is  the  man  who  gets  the  money. 
Other  lines  of  work  are  what  are  term- 
ed "non-productive"  and  if  an  em- 
ployer hates  to  pay  for  anything,  it 
is  for  non-productive  work.  Every  time 
a  little  increase  in  salary  is  given,  it 
simply  adds  that  much  to  the  expense. 
In  selling  it  is  different.  The  salesman 
gets  orders  and  every  time  he  gets  an 
order,  it  means  a  profit  to  his  firm. 

In  salesmanship  a  man's  value  is 
determined  absolutely  by  himself.  It 
does  not  depend  on  another  man's  whim. 
If  the  salesman  is  successful,  he  has 
got  to  be  paid  big  money,  or  some  other 
concern  Will  grab  him,  and  an  employer 
is  always  anxious  to  keep  a  star  sales- 
man, because  star  salesmen  are  scarce. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  learned 
about  salesmanship  was,  that  as  soon 
as  a  man  knows  how  to  sell  he  can  go 
out  and  sell  anything.  He  has  a  pro- 
fession— a  trade.  The  secrets  of  sell- 
ing are  fundamental.  The  man  who 
can  .sell  hardware  or  groceries,  or  anv 
of  the  staple  lines,  can  go  out  and  sell 
stocks  and  bonds,  insurance,  real  estate, 
or  any  of  the  special  lines,  because  the 
same  principles  that  an"lv  in  selling 
trroonrinc:  t]<!n  nnnly  in  selling  insurance 
or  anything  else. 

The  same  motives  that  induce  a  man 
to  buv  one  thine  will  induce  another 
man  to  buv  another  thing.  We  have 
trot  to  make  certain  aopeals  either  to 
the  customer's  love  of  nrofit — to  the 
customer's  vanity — to  the  customer's 
desire  for  comfort,  and  to  manv  o"  • 
motives.  As  soon  as  you  have  Ii'-i 
the  human  motives  and  the  kin.i  •■■ 
sales  talk  that  impels  action,  you  hnv 
learned  the  fundamental  secrets  of  sell- 
ing. 

The  trouble  with  most  salesmen  is 
that  they  go  about  it  blindly.  The- 
think   a   knowledge  of  merchandise   i 
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about  all  they  need.  Yet  a  number  of 
men  who  have  been  with  concerns  all 
their  lives  are  failures  at  selling, 
simply  because  they  do  not  know  the 
basic,  underlying  reasons  that  produce 
the  sales  reaction  in  the  customer's 
mind. 

For  example,  there  are  certain  ways 
to  get  an  audience — certain  ways  to 
open  a  sales  talk  in  order  to  get  a 
man's  undivided  interest — certain  ways 
to  make  a  man  eager  to  know  just 
what  your  story  is  with- 
out seeming  to  force 
yourself  upon  him — cer- 
tain ways  to  act  to  get 
a  man  to  act  at  once  in- 
stead of  putting  you  off 
— certain  ways  of  know- 
ing when  to  stop  talking, 
and  certain  definite  prin- 
ciples of  overcoming 
every  possible  objection 
that  may  arise  in  the 
process  of  making  a  sale. 
Many  salesmen  after 
years  of  experience  learn 
some  of  these  principles 
by  instinct.  Some  sales- 
men go  along  for  years 
and  never  learn  these 
principles.  The  most 
successful  salesmen  in  the  country, 
however,  observe  these  principles 
w^hether  they  realize  it  or  not.  How 
much  better  it  is  to  begin  right  at  the 
start  with  a  full  knowledge  of  these 
rules  and  principles!  That  is  what  I 
did  and  that  is  why  I  was  successful 
right  from  the  start.  Joe  did  not  do  it 
from  the  beginning  and  was  a  failure. 
As  soon  as  he  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  these  selling  secrets  he  became  a 
success. 

Joe  and  I  went  to  headquarters  when 
we  wanted  to  learn  how  to  sell.  We 
took  the  Course  in  Salesmanship  issued 
by  the  National  Salesmen's  Training 
Association,  and  we  have  them  to  thank 
for  our  success.  We  might  have  floun- 
dered around  for  years  without  getting 
anywhere  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
sales  instruction  they  gave  us.  The 
course  is  based  on  the  experience  of 
many  of  the  biggest  and  most  highly- 
paid  salesmen  in  the  country  and  is 
boiled  down,  classified  and  arranged, 
so  that  it  is  easy  to  understand  and 
easy  to  get  the  most  out  of.  The  course 
is  given  entirely  by  mail,  so  that  you 
can  study  it  in  your  spare  time  in  your 
own  home.  The  free  employment 
division  of  the  Association  is  at  your 
disposal  in  helping  you  to  find  a  posi- 
tion, cither  as  a  city  or  travelling  sales- 
man, to  your-  liking — thev  have  con- 
stantly on  file  more  aoplications  for 
prisitions  than  thev  can  possibly  fill. 
I  Rmwwi  that  vou  write  tn  the  Nutioniil  S»Kf>- 
nmnV  Trainlnir  Assocfcition.  D<T)t.  60R  .Oilcmtu. 
ni..  for  tho  (tame  informntion  flint  Joe  «ml  I 
(rot  when  we  wrote.  Then-  nvcr  wm  «  tkne 
in  the  hiiitory  of  tlic  country  th«t  ml.inwn 
ooxild  mnke  na  much  money  iw  nn-v.  People  h-«vo 
moro  moiicv  than  ever  befon-.  They  nre  Imytnit 
more  thimr»  ihnn  ever  before,  nnii  «  ««lewrm.n  . 
iob  i»  ennier  to-itey  thiin  ever  1>efore  If  he  knows 
how  to  oell.  It  in  not  necefiwry  to  writ.-  ..  I.t*.  r 
Ju»t  mail  the  eoupon  below  or  n  i- 
dny  Thit.  one  move  mny  ah«iiy. 
cotime  of  your  life      I  nm  mnkinK  t)i'  ' 

^n  further  aT>nre<>i«tU>n  of  whnt  the  A»">i:it.u.n 
did  for  me.  r>o  not  put  thix  important  mnllei 
off.  but  write  |jr>-<l«r 


Nktional    SalmmnnV    Trainlnir    A««"n.. 
Dept.  SOR.  Chlcuro.  III..  TT.S.A. 

With  no  oUlsation  on  my  part,  pl' 
^Ill   infommtlon  about  the  N.  S.  T 
.,,1    Employment  Ser\Hoe.      Also  n   U 
I  .1.  of  bu»ini»«  with  openin«t»  for  aalnnmen. 
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Oa'Morale" 

MORALE  (Mo-ral)  n.  (F.  See  Moral,  a)  the  moral  condition, 
or  the  condition  in  other  respects,  so  far  as  it  is  affected  by,  or  de- 
pendent upon,  moral  considerations,  such  cs  zeal,  spirit,  hope  nud 
confidence;  mental  state,  as  of  a    body  of  men,  an  army,  and  like. 

HAT  is  Dr.  Webster's  definition.  Many  of  us 
know  the  word  only  in  its  war-time  applica- 
tion. 

Webster  dwells  firstly  upon  the  usage  of  the  word  "morale"  as 
applied  to  the  commonplace  happenings  of  every-day  life.     His 
allusion  to  its  reference  to  an  army  comes  later.     And  Webster  is 
correct— meticulously  so. 

It  was  their  private  life-morale  that  made  such  splendid  soldiers 
of  our  boys  when  the  time  came  for  them  to  don  the  khaki.  It  was  that,  and 
that  alone,  that  made  them  take  the  first  step,  and  it  was  that  which  carried 
them  through  to  victory.  If  their  every-day  morale  had  been  neglected,  the 
Army  could  have  done  little  with  them  and  success  would  not  have  crowned 
their  efforts. 

It  is  the  many  little  incidents  of  your  daily  routine  that  make  up  your  morale — 
the  morning  shave,  your  clean  linen,  polished  shoes,  brushed  clothes.  Webster 
speaks  of  zeal,  spirit,  hope  and  confidence.  It  is  by  attention  to  the  small  details 
of  your  personal  appearance  that  these  may  be  attained. 

The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  enters  as  much  into  the  morale  of  every-day  life  as  it 
did  into  that  of  the  trenches.  It  helped  our  soldiers  to  maintain  their  confidence 
and  bearing.  It  will  do  the  same  for  you.  The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  makes  the 
daily  shave  come  easy — there  is  no  pulling  or  scraping — no  honing,  or  stropping 
—just  five  minutes  of  perfect  shaving  comfort.  And,  afterwards,  a  chin  that  tells 
of  morale  and  self-respect.    Sold  at  most  stores  catering  lo  men's  needs. 
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tall — I  had  to  tilt  my  chin  quite  painfully 
to  look  up  at  him — and  from  the  loose 
collar  of  his  silk  shirt  his  throat  rose 
like  a  column.  His  skin  was  a  beau- 
tiful clear  pink  and  white  just  tinged 
with  tan — -like  a  meringue  that  has  been 
in  the  oven  for  two  minutes  exactly. 
He  had  a  straight,  chiseled  profile  and 
his  hair  was  thick  and  chestnut  and 
wavy  and  he  had  clear  sea-gray  eyes. 
To  give  him  at  once  his  full  name  and 
titles,  he  was  the  Honorable  Cuthbert 
Patrick  Ruthmore  Vane,  of  High  Staun- 
ton Manor,  Kent,  England.  But  as  I 
was  ignorant  of  this,  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  his  looks  stunned  me  purely  on 
their  own   merits. 

Outwardly  calm,  I  replied,  "Yes,  it's 
too  bad,  but  then  who  ever  dreamed 
that  Aunt  Jane  would  go  adventuring 
at  her  time  of  life?  I  thought  nobody 
over  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  then  boys, 
ever  went  treasure  hunting." 

"Ah,  but  lads  of  thirteen  couldn't  well 
come  such  a  distance  on  their  own,  you 
know,"  returned  Apollo,  with  the  kind- 
est air  of  making  allowance  for  the 
female  intellect. 

I  hurriedly  turned  the  subject. 
"I  really  can't  imagine  Aunt  Jane  on 
a  desert  island.  You  should  see  her 
behave  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  a 
mouse!  What  will  she  do  if  she  meets 
a  cannibal  and  he  tries  to  eat  her?" 

"Oh,  really,  now,"  argued  the  para- 
gon earnestly,  "I'm  quite  sure  there's 
no  danger  of  that,  don't  you  know?  I 
believe  there  are  no  natives  at  all  on 
the  island,  or  else  quite  tame  ones,  I  for- 
get which,  and  here  are  four  of  us 
chaps,  with  no  end  of  revolvers  and 
things — shooting-irons,  as  you  call  them 
in  America.  Mr.  Shaw — sitting  oppo- 
site Miss  Browne,  you  know — is  rather 
running  things,  so  if  you  feel  nervous 
you  should  talk  to  him.  Was  with  the 
South  Polar  Expedition  and  all  that — 
knows  no  end  about  this  sort  of  thing — 
wouldn't  for  a  moment  think  of  letting 
ladies  run  the  risk  of  being  eaten. 
Really  I  hope  you  aren't  in  a  funk  about 
the  cannibals — especially  as  with  so 
many  missionary  Johnnies  about  they 
are  most  likely  all  converted." 

"It's  so  comforting  to  think  of  it  in 
that  light!"  I  said  fervently.  At  the 
same  time  I  peeped  around  Apollo  for 
a  glimpse  of  the  experienced  Mr.  Shaw. 
I  saw  a  strong-featured,  weather-beat- 
en profile,  the  face  of  a  man  somewhere 
in  his  thirties,  and  looking,  from  this 
side  view  at  least,  not  only  stern  but 
grim.  He  was  talking  quietly  to  the 
captain,  whose  manner  toward  him  was 
almost  civil. 

I  made  up  my  mind  at  once  that  the 
backbone  of  the  party,  and  inevitably 
the  leader  in  its  projected  villainies, 
whatever  they  might  be,  was  this  rug- 
ged-looking Mr.  Shaw.  You  couldn't 
fancy  him  as  a  misled  follower  of  any- 
body, even  the  terrific  Violet. 

As  it  seemed  an  unpropitious  moment 
for  taking  counsel  with  Mr.  Shaw  about 
cannibals,  I  tried  another  tack  with  the 
beautiful  youth  at  my  side. 

"How  did  you  like  Panama?  I  fancy 
the  old  town  is  very  picturesque." 

"Oh,  rather!"  assented  Mr.  Vane. 
"At  least,  that  is  what  those  painter 
chaps  call  it — met  a  couple  of  'em  at 
the  hotel.  Beastly  little  narrow  streets 
and  houses  in  a  shocking  state  and  all 
that.  I  like  to  see  property  kept  up,  my- 
self." 

"I  am  afraid,"  I  said  severely,  "that 
you  are  a  Philistine!" 

He  blinked  a  little.  "Ah — quite  so!" 
he  murmured,  recovering  himself  gal- 
lantly. "One  of  those  chaps  that  back- 
ed Goliath  against  David,  what?" 

From  this  conversational  impasse  we 
were  rescued  by  the  interposition  of  the 
gentleman  opposite,  whose  small  twink- 
ling eyes  had  been  taking  me  in  with  in- 
tentness. 

"I  did  some  flittin'  about  that  little 
old  burg  on  my  own  hook,"  he  informed 
us,  "and  what  I  got  to  say  is,  it  needs 
wakin'  up.  Yes,  sir,  a  bunch  of  live 
ones  from  the  U.S.A.  would  shake  up 
that  little  old  graveyard  so  you  wouldn't 
know  it.  I  might  have  took  a  hand  in 
it  myself,  if  I  hadn't  have  met  up  with 
Miss  Browne  and  your  a'nt.  Yes,  sir, 
I  had  a  slick  little  proposition  or  two  up 
my  sleeve.     Backed  by  some  of  the  big- 
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^st  capital  in  the  U.S.A. — in  fact, 
there's  a  bunch  of  fellers  up  there  in 
God's  country  that's  pretty  sore  on  old 
H.  H.  for  passin'  things  up  this  way. 
Kep'  the  wires  hummin'  for  two-three 
days,  till  they  seen  I  wasn't  to  be 
switched,  and  then  the  Old  Man  him- 
self— no  use  mentionin'  names,  but  I 
jruess  you  know  who  I  mean — Wall 
Street  would  quick  enough,  anyway — 
the  Old  Man  himself  threatened  to  put 
his  yacht  in  commission  and  come  down 
to  find  out  what  sort  of  little  game  H. 
H.  was  playin'  on  him.  But  I  had  done 
like  Br'er  Rabbit — jes  lay  low.  Ham- 
ilton H.  Tubbs  knows  a  good  thing  when 
he  sees  it  about  as  quick  as  the  next 
one — and  he  knows  enough  to  keep 
mum  about  it  too!" 

"None  can  appreciate  more  profound- 
ly than  myself  your  ability  to  maintain 
that  reserve  so  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  expedition,"  remarked  Miss 
Browne  weightily  from  the  far  end  of 
the  table.  "It  is  to  be  wished  that  oth- 
er members  of  our  party,  though  ten- 
derly esteemed,  and  never  more  than 
now  when  weakness  of  body  temporar- 
ily overpowers  strength  of  soul,  had 
.shared  your  powers  of  secrecy!" 

This  shaft  was  aimed  quite  obviously 
at  me,  and  as  at  the  moment  I  could 
think  of  nothing  in  reply  short  of  hurl- 
ing a  plate  I  sank  into  a  silence  which 
seemed  to  bo  contagious,  for  it  spread 
throughout  the  table.  Three  or  four 
rough-looking  men,  of  whom  one,  a  cer- 
tain Captain  Magnus,  belonged  to  our 
party  and  the  rest  to  the  ship,  continued 
vigorously  to  hack  their  way  through 
the  meal  with  clattering  knives  and 
forks.  Of  ether  sounds  there  were  none. 
Such  gloom  weighed  heavily  on  the 
genial  spirit  of  Mr.  Tubbs,  and  he  light- 
ened it  by  rising  to  propose  a  toast. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  her  now 
unfortunately  laid  low  by  the  pangs  of 
mal  de  mer — our  friend  and  boney  dear, 
Miss  Harding!" 

This  was  bewildering,  for  neither  by 
friends  nor  foe  could  Aunt  Jane  be  call- 
ed boney.  Later,  in  the  light  of  Mr. 
Tubbs's    passion    for    classical    allusion, 

I  decided  to  translate  it  bona  dea,  and 
consider  the  family  complimented.  At 
the  moment  I  sat  stunned,  but  Miss 
Browne,  with  greater  self-possession, 
majestically  inclined  her  head  and  said: 

"In  the  name  of  our  absent  friend,  I 
thank  you." 

In  spite  of  wistful  looks  from  the 
beautiful  youth  as  we  rose  from  the 
table,  and  the  allurement  of  a  tropic 
moon,  I  remained  constant  to  duty  and 
Aunt  Jane,  and  immured  myself  in  her 
stateroom,  where  I  passed  an  enlivening 
evening  listening  to  her  moans.  She 
showed  a  faint  returning  spark  of  life 
when  I  mentioned  Cuthbert  Vane,  and 
raised  her  head  to  murmur  that  he  was 
Honorable  and  she  understood  though 
not  the  heir  still  likely  to  inherit  and 
perhaps  after  all  Providence — 

The  unspoken  end  of  Aunt  Jane's 
sentence  pursued  me  into  dreams  in 
which  an  unknown  gentleman  broke  his 
neck  in  an  obliging  manner  riding  to 
hounds  and  left  Apollo  heir  to  the  title 
and  estates. 

Ill 

II  was  fortunate  that  I  slept  well  in 
^  my  narrow  berth  on  board  the  Rufus 
Smith,  for  the  next  day  was  one  of  trial. 
Aunt  Jane  had  recovered  what  Mr. 
Tubbs,  with  deprecating  coughs  behind 
h:s  hand,  alluded  to  as  her  sea-legs,  and 
staggered  forth  wanly,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  Mis.s  Higgle.sby- Browne.  Yes, 
of  Miss  Browne,  while  I,  Aunt  Jane's 
own  niflce,  trotted  meekly  in  the  rear 
with  a  cushion.  Already  I  had  begun 
to  realize  how  fatally  I  had  underrated 
the  lady  of  the  hyphen,  in  imagining 
I  had  only  to  come  and  see  an<l  conquer 
Aunt  Jane.  The  grim  and  boney  one 
hnd  made  hay  while  the  sun  shone — 
while  I  was  idling  in  California,  and 
those  criminally  supine  cousins  were 
allowing  Aunt  Jane  to  run  about  New 
York  at  her  own  wild  will.  Miss  Hlg- 
giesby-Browne  had  her  own  collar  and 
tag  on  Aunt  Jane  now,  while  she,  so 
complete  wa.s  her  perversion,  fairly 
hugged  her  slavery  and  called  it  free- 
dom.    Y<-s,  slic  talked  about  her  Eman- 


cipation and  her  Soul-force  and  her  In- 
dividuality, prattling  away  like  a  child 
that  has  learned  its  lesson  well. 

"Mercy,  aunty,  what  long  words!"  I 
tried  gaily,  sitting  down  beside  her  and 
patting  her  hand.  Usually  I  can  do  any- 
thing with  her  when  I  pet  her  up  a  bit. 
But  the  eye  of  Miss  Higglesby-Browne 
was  on  her — and  Aunt  Jane  actually 
drew  a  little  away. 

"Really,  Virginia,"  she  said,  feebly 
endeavoring  to  rise  to  the  occasion  as 
she  knew  Miss  Browne  would  have  her 
rise,  "really,  while  it's  very  nice  to  see 
you  and  all  that,  still  I  hope  you  realize 
that  I  have  had  a — a  deep  Soul-experi- 
ence, and  that  I  am  no  longer  to  be — tri- 
fled with  and — and  treated  as  if  I  were 
— amusing.  I  am  really  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  why  you  came.  I  wrote  you 
that  I  was  in  the  company  of  trusted 
friends." 

"Friends?"  I  echoed  aggrievedly. 
"Friends  are  all  very  well,  of  course, 
but  when  you  and  I  have  just  each  oth- 
er, aunty,  I  think  it  is  unkind  of  you  to 
expect  me  to  stay  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  you  all  by  myself." 

"But  it  was  you  who  sent  me  to  New 
York  and  insisted  on  my  staying 
there!"  she  cried.  Evidently  she  had 
been  living  over  her  wrongs. 

"Yes — ^but  how  different!"  I  inter- 
rupted hastily.  "There  were  the  cou- 
sins—of course  I  have  to  spare  you 
sometimes  to  the  rest  of  the  family!" 
Aunt  Jane  is  strong  on  family  feeling, 
and  frequently  reproaches  me  with  my 
lack  of  it. 

But  in  expecting  Aunt  Jane  to  soften 
at  this  I  reckoned  without  Miss  Hig- 
glesby-Browne. A  dart  from  the  cold 
gray  eyes  galvanized  my  aunt  into  a 
sudden  rigid  erectness. 

"My  dear  Virginia,"  she  said  with 
quavering  security,  "let  me  remind  you 
that  there  are  ties  even  dearer  than 
those  of  blood — soul-affinities,  you 
know,  and — and,  in  short,  in  my  dear 
friend  Miss  Higglesby-Browne  I  have 
met  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  with  a 
— a  Sympathetic  Intelligence  that  un- 
derstands Me!" 

So  that  was  Violet's  line !  I  surveyed 
the  Sympathetic  Intelligence  with  a 
smiling  interest. 

"Really,  how  nice!  And  of  course 
you  feel  quite  sure  that  on  your  side 
you  thoroughly  understand — Miss  Hig- 
glesby-Browne?" 

Miss  Browne's  hair  was  rather  like  a 
clothes-brush  in  her  mildest  moods.  In 
her  rising  wrath  it  seemed  to  quiver  like 
a  lion's  mane. 

"Miss  Harding,"  she  said,  in  the 
chest-tones  she  re.served  for  critical  mo- 
ments, "has  a  nature  impossible  to  de- 
ceive, because  itself  incapable  of  decep- 
tion. Miss  Harding  and  I  first  met — 
on  this  present  plane — in  an  atmosphere 
unusually  favorable  to  soul-revelation. 
I  knew  at  once  that  here  was  the  ap- 
pointed comrade,  while  in  Miss  Harding 
there  was  the  immediate  recognition  of 
a   complementary    spiritual   force." 

"It'.s  perfectly  true,  Virginia,"  ex- 
claimed Aunt  Jane,  beginning  to  cry. 
"You  and  Susan  and  everybody  have  al- 
ways treated  n'.e  as  if  I  were  a  child  and 
didn't  know  what  I  wanted,  when  the 
fact  is  I  always  have  known  perfectly 
tvell!"  The  last  words  issued  in  a  wail 
from  the  depths  of  her  handkerchief. 

"You  mean,  I  suppose,"  I  exploded, 
"that  what  you  have  always  wanted 
was  to  go  off  on  this  perfectly  crazy 
chase  after  imaginary  treasure!" 
There,  now  I  had  gone  and  done  it.  Of 
course  it  was  my  red  hair. 

"Jane,"  uttered  Miss  Higglesby- 
Browne  in  deep  and  awful  tones,  "do 
you  or  do  you  not  realize  how  strangely 
prophetic  were  the  warnings  I  gave  you 
from  the  first — that  if  you  revealed  our 
plans  malignant  Influences  would  be 
brought  to  bear?  Be  strong,  Jane — 
cling  to  the  Dynamic  Thought!" 

"I'm  clinging!"  sniffed  Aunt  Jane, 
dabbing  away  her  tear.'?.  I  never  saw 
anyone  get  so  pink  about  the  eyes 
and  nose  at  the  smallest  sign  of  weep- 
ing, and  yet  she  is  always  doing  it. 
"Really,  Virginia,"  she  broke  out  in  a 
whimper,  "it  \a  not  kind  to  say,  I  sup- 
po.se,  but  I  would  just  as  soon  you 
hadn't  come!  Just  when  I  was  learning 
Continued  on  page  110 


A  Penny   Dish 

Forms  the  School-Boy's 
Ideal  Breakfast 


Better  Than  10c 
Meat  Foods 

A  big  dish  of  Quaker  Oats  and 
milk  costs  about  a  penny. 

In  meat  or  eggs  the  same  nutri- 
tion, measured  by  calories,  costs 
from  8  to  10  cents. 

In  Quaker  Oats  you  serve  the 
ideal  boy-food.  It  is  almost  a  com- 
plete food — the  greatest  food  that 
grows. 

No  meat  food  compares  with  oats 
as  nutriment  for  young  folks. 


1810  Calories 
Per  Pound 

The  calory  is  the  en- 
ergy measure  of  food 
value.  Quaker  Oats 
yields  1810  calories  per 
pound,  which  is  twice 
as  much  as  beef. 

The  cost  at  this  writ- 
ing, compared  with 
other  necessary  foods, 
is  about  as  follows: 


Cost  Per  1000 
Calories 


Quaker  Oats 
Round  Steak 
Veal  or  Lamb 
Average  Fish 
Eggs    .     .     . 
Stewing  Hens 


.    5'/2C 

.  33c 

.  46c 

.  50c 

.  50c 

.  52c 


Saves  $10  per  Month 

A  Quaker  Oats  breakfast,  in  the  average  home,  will 
save  $10  monthly  compared  with  meat  or  egg  breakfasts. 

And  it  starts  the  day  with  the  food  of  foods. 

Serve  other  foods  at  other  meals.  People  need  variety. 
But  use  this  one-cent  breakfast  dish  to  average  up  your 
food  cost. 


J> 


Cost*  9   Times  Quaker    Oats 
Per  1000  Calories 


Co —  -J    .^.laker  Oats 

Per   1000  Calories 


Flaked  from  the  Richest  Grains 


In  Quaker  Oats  you  geX  a  match lesa  flavor  without  cxtrn  pric. 
flaked    from   queen   (trains  only     just  the   richest,  plumpest  oats.     We   tret 
but   ten   pound.i   from   a   bushel. 

From  all   the  world  over  oat  lovers  send  here  for  Quaker  "-■        •>•  ^ 
Ret  it  for  the  askingr.     Don't  forget. 

35c  and  15c  per  Package 


Exempt  in   //i«  for   Wmat 

Packed  in  Sealed  Round  Package!  with  Removable  Cover 
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Should  Be  Worn 
By  Ladies 

Constitutionally  women  are  much 
more  delicately  constructed  than  men, 
and  their  bodies  being 
of  a  much  finer  tex- 
ture, are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  weather 
changes.  Jaeger  Pure 
Wool  Underwear 
affords  complete  pro- 
tection in  all  weather 
and  at  all  seasons. 

A  fully  iltustrateJ  catalogue 

free  on  application. 

For  sale   at  Jaeger 

Stores  and  Agencies 

throughout  Canada. 

DR.JAEGER^""j;i*r"'"co.LiMiTED 

Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg 

British  "founded  1883".      3 


Women  and 


leaks  and  holes  in  pots  and  pans. 
Easy  to  use.  Just  like  putty.  Hard- 
ens in  2  minutes.  No  tools  needed. 
15c.  at  your  dealer,  or  postpaid  from 

VOL-PEEK  MFG.  CO., 
Box     2024,     •     -     Montreal,     Can. 
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HALLOWEEN  GOODS 

Oo-o-ohi  Hallowe'enmagic  lurks  in 
Dennison's  paper  Hallowe'en  special- 
ties. Clean,  charming,  amusing. 
Dealers  everywhere. 
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THE  AUTHOR  OF  ANNE 


THERE  is  one  hero- 
ine of  Canadian  Ac- 
tion who  will  never 
be  criticized  as  exotic  or 
lacking  in  inspiration — 
the  winsome,  gingery,  red- 
headed girl  who  grew  up 
through  "Anne  of  Green 
Gables,"  "Anne  of  Avon- 
lea,"  "Anne  of  the  Island" 
and  blossomed  into  full 
womanhood  two  years  ago 
in  "Anne's  House  of 
Dreams."  As  an  ideal  for 
the  young  womanhood  of 
the  country  she  has  a 
place  all  her  own,  this  girl 
of  imagination  and  wit 
and  dreams,  strangely 
combined  with  practical 
common  sense,  to  whom 
the  blossoming  cherry- 
tree  outside  her  window 
was  a  "Snow  Queen"  and 
the  pond  across  the  flats 
"The  Lake  of  Shining 
Waters,"  who  found  in  the 
woods  of  silver  birches  a 
realm  of  "kindred  spirits" 
and  who  could  keep  house 
and  teach  school  and  help 
most  efficiently  in  the 
bringing  up  of  two  very  human  waifs  of 
children.  No  wonder  mothers  want  their 
daughters  to  read  the  Anne  books. 

From  the  first  appearance  of  "Anne 
of  Green  Gables"  the  books  "caught  on." 
This  winter  Anne  is  going  to  appear  in 
the  movies.  The  scenario  rights  to  the 
four  books,  "Ann  of  Green  Gables," 
"Anne  of  Avonlea,"  "Chronicles  of 
Avonlea,"  and  "Anne  of  the  Island" 
have  been  bought  by  the  Famous  Play- 


L.  M.  Montgomery,  Author  of  "Anne  of  Green  Gables,"  "Anne  of  Avonlea, 

"Kilmeny  of  the  Orchard,"  "The  Golden  Road,"  "Anne's 

House  of  Dreams,"  "Rainbow  Valley,"  etc. 


ers — Lasky  Corporation.  A  Canadian 
movie  with  the  quaint  and  beautiful 
setting  of  the  farms  and  orchards  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  written  by  a 
Canadian  author!  We  have  been  wait- 
ing for  this  for  a  long  time.  But  the 
author  herself,  now  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Macdonald,  the  Presbyterian  minister 
at  Leaskdale  and  the  mother  of  two 
sturdy,  quick-brained  little  boys,  doesn't 
soem   to  consider   it  an  event  of  more 


importance  than   the   next 
church  christening. 

IT  has  been  said  that  in 
the  first  two  Anne 
books,  Miss  Montgomery 
drew  from  the  experiences 
of  her  own  life.  Certainly 
Anne  got  her  imagination 
from  no  one  else,  but  it  is 
not  the  author's  own 
story.  "My  places  are 
real  places,"  she  says,  "but 
my  people  are  imaginary." 
They  have  certain  points 
in  common,  however.  Miss 
Montgomery's  mother  died 
before  she  was  two  years 
old  and  she  went  to  live 
\vith  her  grandmother, 
which  no  doubt  gave  her 
her  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  Anne's  little 
problems  in  a  home  with 
only  elderly  people.  What 
she  lacked  in  the  way  of 
companionship  with  other 
children,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  more  than 
m.ade  up  by  a  natural  en- 
viromnent  uniquely  fitted 
to  inspire  the  imagination. 
Her  home  was  on  a  farm  near  Caven- 
dish on  the  north  shore  of  the  Island 
and  she  says  "Tourists  who  travel  by 
train  through  the  Island  have  no  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  because  they 
do  not  see  the  north  shore."  She  has  in 
her  home  several  striking  pictures  of 
the  rocks  and  beaches  along  this  coast, 
ore  of  particular  interest  being  a  paint- 
ing of  the  sar.d  dunes  along  a  favorite 
bathing  beach — one  of  the  finest  bath- 


"Lover's  Lane,"  which  is  featured 
in  all  the  Anne  books,  and  which 
is  really  the  place  where  Miss  Mont- 
gomery wandered  oflf  in  the  even- 
ings   to    "think    out"    her    stories." 

Above    at    the    right    is    her    grand- 
father's farm  home,  where  she  spent 
her  childhood   and   girlhood. 


The  .Macdonald  boys  are  sturdy, 
guick-brained  boys,  growing  up  in 
as  natural  an  outdoor  life  as  fos- 
tered their  mother^s  imagination 
and   whole*iomeness. 

Below  at  the  left  is  the  old  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Cavendtsh,  which 
Miss  Montgomery  attended  in  her 
girlhood,  and  where  she  met  the 
Rev.   Macdonald. 
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ChnadianBeau^ 

Electric  Toaster 


GinadianBeauiy 

Electric  Iroa 

HANDLE  always 
cool  —  shaped 
and  properly 
balanced  for  non-fa- 
tigue ironing — tip  al- 
ways correct  heat — ex- 
trasmooth  ironing  sur- 
face—  attached  cool 
hackstand  (just  tip 
iron  back  when  not 
in  use.) 


The  Toaster  de  Luxe 


OF    COURSE    you    agree    that  your 
toaster  should  be  more  than  some- 
thing merely  useful  like  ordinary 
toasters  are — it  should  be    a  real 
ornament  to  your  dainty  table  setting.  ^ 

Now  comes  the  toaster  de  luxe.  The  beautifully 
designed,  brilliantly  finished  Canadian  Beauty 
Toaster  will  grace  the  most  lovely  of  table  settings. 

A  toaster  you  can  be  proud  of — the  envy  of 
your  friends.  And  one  that  will  serVe  you  better 
than  any  other  toaster  ever  made. 

This  is  the  only  toaster  with  our  specially  de- 
signed toast  rack.  The  springs  enable  the  rack  to 
keep  the  toast  in  place  and  cannot  bum  out,  for 
they  are  placed  away  from  the  heat.  And  this 
rack  won't  burn  your  fingers.    It  is  really  cool. 

The  Canadian  Beauty  Toaster  makes  delightful  golden 
brown  toast — always  evenly  heated,  due  to  graduated  wind- 
ing of  element  (the  unique  way  in  which  the  wire  is  wound 
about  the  mica.) 

Get  the  Canadian  Beauty  Toaster — the  very  latest  toast- 
er— the  toaster  de  luxe.      Sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere. 

Renfrew  Electric  Products,  Ltd..  Renfrew,  Ont. 

Canadian  Di.itribulors  of  Manning-Bowman 
Quality  perctilalitrn.  chafing  diihes,  Uapott 


CbnadianBeati^ 

Three-heat  Grill 

LARGEST  cooking 
surface  (8  inches) 
— cooks  above 
and  below  coils  at 
same  time  —  two  pans 
and  reflectorplate — use 
grill  for  toasting,  boil- 
ing,, frying  or  broiling 
— cooks  everything 
from  an  egg  to  a  steak. 
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^t  ^nbreto's  Collesc 

TORONTO  A  RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  CANADA 

UPPER  SCHOOL.  LOWER  SCHOOL 

Boys  prepared  for  Universities,  Royal  Military  College  and  Business. 
Oalandar  sttnt  on  spplfcatlon  REV.  D,  HRUCE  HACUONALI).  U.A..  LL.D..  Headmastar 


Lower  Canada  College 


MONTREAL 


C.  S.  FOSBERY.  M.A.,  Head  Master 


Meike  Your  Mind  a  File 
—Not  a  Pile 

Let  me  show  you  how  to  make  your  mind 
as  systematic  and  forgret-proof  as  a  card 
index  file.  When  you  want  to  remember  a 
name.placeordate,  must  you  grope  in  vain 
n  a  mixed-up,  unclassified  pile  of  miscel- 
laneous   knowledge?        Summoned    on    any 
occasion  to  give  facts  and  figures,  does  your 
mind  become  a  blank?    lie    master  of  your 
mind's  infinite  resources— instead  of  a  victim 
of  its  disordered  details. 

Knowledge  is  power — and  memory 
is  the  basis  of  all  knowledge. 

I   FJave  Helped  Thousands 

The  UickHon  method  of  memory  and 
mental  training  has  been  perfected  by  20 
yearsof  experience.  Universally  recognized 
as  the  most  thorough,  practical,  simplest 
ofitskind.  Highly  endorsed.  Quick  to  grasp 
,'  — easy  to  master.    Give  me  10  minutes  a  day 
and  I  will  so  train  your  memory  that  you  will 
beableto  classify  impressions,  ideas,  names, 
f  etc.  and  have  them  reudy  at  a  moments'  notice. 

Perfect  Your  Memory  and  You  Can 
Command  What  Salary  You  Wil! 

Send  me  your  name  and  address  on  a 
postal  and  I  will  send  you,  free,  my  interest-  ^ 
mg  booklet  ""How    to    Remember,"  and     / 
unique,  MemoryTest;  also  tell  you  how  to 
secure  free  my  S2.00  book,*'How 
to  Speak  in    Public." 

Dickson  School 
git^^JLW  **^  Memory 

>  Hearst  BIdg. 
Chicago,  111. 


The  Key  to  Success 


ROYAL  VICTORIA 
COLLEGE 

MONTREAL 

A    RESIDENTIAL    COLLEGE    FOR 

WOMEN  STUDENTS   ATTENDING 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

iFoundeJ  and  tnJoioeJ  hy  Hit  late  Ri,  Hon,  Baron 
SiraViC9na  and  Mount  Royal) 

Courses  leading  to  degrees  in  Arts, 
separate  in  the  main  from  those 
for  men,  but  under  identical  con- 
ditions;   and   to   degrees   in   music. 

Applications  for  residence  should 
be  made  early  as  accommodation 
in   the   College   is   limited. 

For   prospectus   and  information 
apply  to  The  Warden. 


NusicLessons 


UNDER  MASTER  TEACHERS 


^iHome 


A  Complete  Conservatory  Course 


By 


Mail    Wo"*^6rful  home  study  music  lessons  undei 


great  American  and  European  teachers. 
Endorsed  by  Paderewski.  Master  teachers  guide  and  coach 
you.    Leasona  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 

The  only  recogmized  Conservatory  of  Music  giving  lessons 
by  the  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  METHOD. 

The  ideal  of  a  genuine  Conservatory  of  Music  for  home 
study  based  upon  lessona  containinK  the  cream  of  the  life's 
teaching  experience  of  Master  Musicians,  reinforced  by  the 
individual  instrucL'.on  of  specialists,  is  now  attained. 
The  instruction  of  a  master— the  individual 
touch  of  an  accomplished  tcachci — isyouTsto 
command  from  the  very  moment  you  enroll. 
The  University  Extension  Conservatory,  by  adopting  the 
Personal  Instruction  Method,  has  placed  home  music  study 
beyond  question  as  to  results.    Anyone  can  learn  at  home. 


Any 


Instrument  S'"''^  *-"■""  "•?.««"'^?  v°"  "° 


.nterested  in— Piano,  Harmony, 
Voice,  Public  School  Mu.iic,  Violin.  Cornet,  Mandolin. Guitar, 
Banjo,  or  Reed  Organ— and  we  will  send  our  Free  Catalog 
with  details  of  course  you  want.    Send  now. 

UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION   CONSERVATORY 
6041  Siegel-MyerB  BuUding  Chicago,  Illinois 


Stanstead  Wesleyan 
College 

Residential  and  day  school  for 
Boys  and  Girls. 

Widely  recognized  as  an,  institution  affording 
unusual  opportunities  for  development  of 
body  and  mind. 

Especially  healthy  situation,  tioo  ft.  above 
the  sea,  in  200  acres,  30  miles  from  Sher- 
brooke.  Boys  and  girlsenjoy  all  the  out-door 
sports  and  recreations. 

Departments  of  Instruction— 
ACADEMIC  AND  ENGLISH 

Conforming  to  the  Course  of  Instruction 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

EASTERN  TOWNSHIPS  CONSERVATORY 

OF  MUSia 

BUGBEE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Gives  all-raund  business  training. 

HOLMES  MODEL  SCHOOL 

For  Primary  and  Intermediate  work. 
MArmAL  ARTS 

Wood    and    Metal    work.        Mechanical 

Drawing,      Cooking,      Dressmaking      and 

Home  Nursing.  38 

School  reK)pens  Sept.  i6.  JVrite  for  booklets  to 

GEORGE  J.  TRUEMAN,  M.«..  Prlncioal,  Stanslnad,  0. 


QUEEN'S 

UNIVERSITY 

KINGSTON, 
Ontario 


ARTS 

Part  of  the  Arts  course  may  be  covered  by 
correspondence. 

MEDICINE  EDUCATION 

APPLIED  SCIENCE 

Mining,   Chemical,  Civil, 

Mechanical   and    Electrical 

Engineering 

SUMMER  SCHOOL        NAVIGATION  SCHOOL 

July  and  August.  December  to  April 

GEO.  Y.  CHOWN,  Registrar. 
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ONTARIO  COLLEGE  OF  ART 

Normal  School  Building,  St.  James  Sq„  Toronto 

Session  1919-20  opens  October  1st. 

DRAWING,  PAINTING,  MODELLING  AND  DESIGN. 

Short  Courses  in  Commercial  and  Applied  Art. 

Prospectus  on  application. 

G.  A.  REID,  R.C.A.,  PRINCIPAL 


STAMMERING 


or  etutterinji  overcome  positively.  Our 
natural  methods  permanently  restore 
natural  speech.  Graduate  pupils  every- 
where.    Free  advice  and  literature. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

KITCHENER,        -        CANADA 


Wrestling  Book  FREE 


Learn  to  be  an  expert  wrestler,  Knuw  ecicntific 
wre«tlin2.  Belf-delenBe.  and  jiii-jitau.  Develop  a 
Bplendid  phyflique,  and  have  peifeot  bMith.  Join 
tnta  popular  Bchool  aad  learn  by  mall.  The  famous 
world's  chaaapions— the  marveloiia 

Frank  Gotch  and  Farmer  Bums 

offer  yint  a  wonderful  opportunrty,  <  WraBtlinjr  is 

eaaily  ami  <niicliiy  learned  at  iK.mr  by  mail.    Men 

^^^m-m^mmmmm  Bnd  boyfl    write   now   for   splendid    free    book. 

IWDESTLINGl  Leam  all  the  aclenceand  trickB,  Be  able  t*  baadle 
rnRHEALTHi  bi«  men  with  eaae.  Accept  this  wonderful  offer 
f.V**  "*•***•' "I  NOW.  Send  for  free  book  today,  fltatlns  your  aze. 

f  vner  Bonis  School  of  Wrestling     1 67    Runge  BIdg.,  Omaha,  Nch 
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inter- 


ing  beaches  in  the  world,  by  the  way — 
where  the  winds  had  cupped  out  a  hol- 
iow  that,  as  children,  they  used  for  a 
dressing-rconu 

It  is   not  surprising  that   she 
loves  the  sea.     "When  I  was  a 
child,"   she   says,   "I    practically 
lived    at    the    shore    during    the 
mackerel    fishing  season. 
My  grandfather,  like  all 
the      other      farmers 
around,    had    a    fishing- 
boat,  and  from  the   time 
the  mackerel  came  in  till 
the  end  of  the  season,  the 
men  would  get 
up     at     four 
o'clock    in    the 
morning    and 
go  down  to  the 
sea.     At  seven 
o'clock      we 
children   would 
take        their 
breakfast      t  o 
them.      If    the 
fishing       was 
particu- 
larly   good 
they      would 
s  o  m  e  t  i)  m  e  s 
stay     all     day 
and    we    would 
bring   all   their 
and    spend   the 
vals    between    wading 
in  the  surf  and  climb- 
ing over  the  rocks.  .  . 
I  get  homesick  for  the 
s>oa  sometimes  yet." 

YET  with  all  her 
fondness-  for  the 
outdoors  we  gather 
that  little  Maud  must 
have  been  "a  dark 
and  eerie  child,"  wan- 
dering off  by  herself 
to  commune  with  im- 
aginary people  or 
revelling  in  whatever 
books  were  available 
and  already  creating 
her  own  little  stories.  "I  can  imagine," 
s.'ie  says,  "what  it  would  be  to  be  a 
drunkard  for  reading.  Fortunately  my 
English  grandmother  saw  to  it  that  I 
did  the  practical  things  as  well.  There 
were  no  lending  libraries  on  the  Island 
at  that  time  and  our  library  at  home 
was  a  rather  unusual  collection  to  satis- 
fy the  reading  tastes  of  a  child.  We 
had  full  sets  of  Dickens,  Scott  and  all 
the  poets;  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Para- 
dise Lost,  which  I  was  allowed  to  read 
on  Sundays;  E.  P.  Roe's  stories,  admit- 
ted because  of  their  religious  setting, 
and  the  Paniy  books.  Personally  I  was 
fond  of  boys'  books,  adventure  and  any- 
thing dramatic.  I  don't  think  I  would 
have  liked  the  kind  of  books  I  write." 

But  neither  her  early  reading-  nor  her 
picturesque  surroundings  can  be  wholly 
responsible  for  her  literary  gifts. 
Dreamers  and  writers  are  born  as  well 
as  made,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
she  is  a  direct  descendant  of  one  of  the 
lesser  Scottish  poets,  the  Hector  Mac- 
Neill  who  wrote  "Come  Under  My  Plai- 
die,"  "Saw  Ye  My  Wee  Thing,  Saw  Ye 
My  Ain  Thing?"  and  "I  Lo'e  Ne'er  a 
Laddie  But  One."  She  also  had  a  great- 
uncle — one  of  the  undiscovered  poets 
who  composed  verse  which  those  who 
remember  it  appreciate  now  as  real 
poetry.  Unfortunately  he  never  put  his 
compositions    on    paper.       He    created 


them  as  he  worked  about  his  little 
Prince  Edward  Island  farm,  and  at 
night  recited  tliem  to  the  children  while 


Left  centre — Rev.  Macdonald  and  his  boys  are  good  pals. 
Right  centre — Mrs.  Macdonald  with  a  little  P.E.I,  girl 
chum.  Top — A  North  Shore  Scene,  P.E.I.  The  centre 
picture  shows  the  end  view  of  the  old  home  with  the  gable 
window,   where   Miss   Montgomery's   first   four  books   -were 


written. 


Below    is    a    backyard 
farmstead. 


scene    from    the    old 


they  sat  around  a  sugar  kettle  hung 
over  a  fire  in  the  yard  where  he  boiled 
potatoes  for  his  pigs. 

When  she  grew  up.  Miss  Mont- 
gomery taught  school  for  three  years. 
She  was  already  writing  stories 
and  this  was  probably  when  she  did  her 
hardest  work,  getting  up  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  writing  till  seven. 
"And  on  winter  mornings  before  the 
fire  had  warmed  the  farm  house 
through,  it  was  some  chore,"  she  admiits. 
liater  she  spent  one  winter  at  news- 
piper  work  in  Halifax,  but  at  the  death 
of  her  grandfather  she  went  home  to  be 
with  her  grandmother.  Perhaps  this 
was  a  fortunate  thing  as  it  led  her  to 
give  all  her  time  to  story  writing. 

"The  first  story  I  was  ever  paid  for,'' 
she  •  says,  "was  published  in  'Golden 
Days,'  a  Philadelphia  magazine  which 
has  since  gone  under.  I  don't  know 
whether  my  stories  killed  it  or  not. 
They  gave  me  five  dollars  and  I  have 
never  been  so  rich  in  my  life.  I  had  had 
stories  published  before  this  and  had 
received  subscriptions  to  the  magazines. 
It  was  while  I  was  making  my  living 
writing  short  stories  that  I  sneaked  in 
time  to  do  'Anne  of  Green  Gables'  just 
CO  please  myself.  I  believe  that  was 
the  reason  for  its  spontaneity.  Five 
times  I  sent  it  out  and  five  times  it  was 
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Your  Daughter's  Vocation 

Household  Science—The  Oldest  Profession  for  Women 

The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  choosing  a  girl's  vocation. 


THERE  are 
certain  com- 
mon questions 
in  the  mind  of  everj- 
girl  who  looks  for- 
ward to  what  we 
used  to  call  a 
"career,"  or  to  evgn 
a  year  or  two  of 
wag  e-earning  be- 
tween school  and 
marriage.  Concern- 
ing the  choice  of  a 
vocation,  she  asks: 
"Am  I  suited  to  it?" 
"Can  I  do  it  well  and 
will  I  be  happy  do- 
ing it?" — ^for  no 
thinking  girl  is  sat- 
isfied with  a  calling 
that  does  not  occupy 
tier  heart  as  well  as 
her  head  and  her 
hands.  "What  tech- 
nical preparation  is 
required  and  how 
much  will  it  cost?" 
"Is  it  overcrowded  or  is  there  any 
chance  of  advancement?"  "Does  it  af- 
ford opportunities  for  self-development 
and  is  it  of  service  to  the  community?" 
For  the  girl  who  considers  a  vocation 
seriously  usually  has  a  social  conscience. 
And  if  she  thinks  a  little  further  she 
will  also  ask:  "If  I  am  married,  will 
it  make  me  a  better  homemaker  and 
wife  and  mother?"  This  last  isn't  so 
limiting  as  it  sounds,  because  whatever 
makes  a  girl  a  broader,  finer  woman 
will  make  her  a  better  homemaker  and 
a  better  wife  and  mother. 

It  was.  of  cou*-?^,  with  the  idea  of 
training  girls  for  home  life  that  house- 
hold science  was  giv^^n  a  place  on  the 
curriculum  of  giris'  schools  and  col- 
leges. During  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, the  growing  acmand  from  a  hun- 
dred outside  source:;  for  women  so  train- 
ed, has  given  this  oldest  occupation  for 
women  a  pioltssjonal  importance  be- 
yond the  dreams  of  the  most  enthusi- 
astic of  technical  educaMonists.  Hospi- 
tals are  calling  for  qualified  dietitians; 
public  institutions  and  residence  col- 
leges want  housekeepers  with  a  scien- 
tific understanding  of  their  work;  high- 
class  hotels  and  restaurants  are  offer- 
ing alluring  salaries  for  supervisors 
and  buyers;  commercial  firms,  manu- 
facturers of  food  products  are  asking 
for  household  science  graduates  for 
demonstrators  and  for  laboratory  work; 
people  want  to  have  their  girls  taught 
domestic  science  from  the  public  school 
up,  so  there  is  a  growing  demand  for 
teachers  for  schools,  girls'  colleges  and 
for  special  short  courses  in  outlying 
places.  And  while  these  positions  are 
being  filled  steadily,  each  year  has 
among  its  graduates  some  girl  who  goes 
out  and  tries  some  new  trail,  for  the 
alluring  thinor  about  a  household  science 
training  is  that  it  gives  the  girl  of 
initiative  and  imagination  a  key  to  an 
indless  variety  of  new  fields. 

VTOT  all  the  girls  who  take  the  House- 
'  hold  Science  Teacher's  training,  ex- 
■cting  to  teach  straight  domestic 
1  lence  in  a  public  school,  go  back  to 
lie  public  school,  though  there  is  per- 
haps no  phase  of  the  work  more  worth 
while  than  guiding  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  girls  of  the  country,  some  of  whom 
will  never  havt  any  other  training  in 
housekeeping  before  they  go  into  homes 
of  their  own,  into  some  skill  in  hou.se- 
work  and  some  under.standing  and  love 
of  homemaking.  The  public  school 
li  msehold  science  teacher  sees  returns 
'■ir  her  work  in  every  trig  new  home 
"earning  forth  on  the  streets  of  the 
suburbs,  in  every  marriage  announce- 
ment in  the  daily  papers,  and  thanks  to 
tht  progressive  instincts  of  Canadians, 
the  demand  for  household  science  in 
public     'choola     is    growing    in     every 
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province.  Other 
graduates  are  teach- 
ing in  technical 
schools  and  private 
schools  and  colleges 
for  girls,  in  the 
agricultural  schools 
of  Alberta,  in 
Normal  schools  and 
agricultural  c  o  1- 
leges.  Some  of  these 
teacher  graduates 
are  not  only  teach- 
ing household 
science  but  are 
heads  of  Home 
Economics  depart- 
ments in  the  agricul- 
tural colleges.  The 
province  of  Saskat- 
chewan has  a  wo- 
man superintendent 
of  Household 
Science  in  its  De- 
partment of  Educa- 
tion. It  is  a  house- 
hold science  teacher 
who  is  superintendent  of  Home  Econo- 
mics for  the  Soldiers'  Settlement 
Board;  the  same  woman  was  formerly 
principal  of  a  ladies'  college.  A  number 
of  girls  are  doing  extension  work  for 
the  agricultural  colleges  and  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  of  the  different 
provinces,  taking  their  charts  and  cook- 
ing kits  and  traveling  to  the  farthest 
villages  of  tht,  district,  to  demonstrate 
bread-making  and  canning  and  balanced 
meals  and  infant  feeding  and  what-not 
that  the  woman  who  has  never  had 
household  science  included  in  her  edu- 
cation might  want  to  know. 

Only  the  university  girl  who  takes 
her  H.Sc.  degree  can  teach  in  a  uni- 
versity or  in  some  of  the  colleges.  A 
two-year  course  or  the  one-year  pro- 
fessional teacher's  course  given  at  the 
colleges  aflSIiated  with  a  universily 
gives  the  standing  required  for  any  of 
the  other  positions  mentioned.  A  great 
many  graduates  from  these  one  and  two 
year  courses  later  take  post  graduate 
work  and  get  their  degrees. 

Salaries  for  Household  Science  teach- 
ers in  Canada  run  from  six  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  easiest  of  public  school  work 
to  eighteen  hundred  dollars  for  the  more 
responsible  positions,  and  the  cost  of 
the  training  is  not  prohibitive.  At  one 
of  the  best  residence  colleges  of  House- 
hold Economics  in  the  Dominion  the 
books,  fees,  board  and  everything  for 
the  two-years'  course  could  be  covered 
by  five  hundred  dollars. 

\/'ERY  often,  however,  the  girl  with 
the  best  endowments  and  founda- 
tion training  for  household  science, 
homemaking  and  all  the  related  arts 
and  crafts  and  'osophie.s  has  not  the 
necessary  academic  education  to  enter 
the  teachers'  class.  Neither  does  she 
want  to  teach  housekeeping;  she  wants 
to  do  it  and  to  make  her  living  thereby. 
She  has  had  practical  experience  in 
hou.sework  and  managing  a  home  in  her 
own  family.  Perhaps  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  her  to  do  this  when  she  other- 
wise would  have  been  learning  a  voca- 
tion of  her  own  and  at  twenty-five  or 
over  cii'cumstances  have  just  made  it 
possible  for  her  to  do  something  for  her- 
self; perhaps  she  has  "played  around" 
when  she  might  have  been  in  trainint' 
and  has  just  wakened  to  the  necessity 
or  desire  to  do  something.  For  thi 
girl  the  same  residence  college,  th' 
Macdonald  Institute,  offers  a  most  at- 
tractive and  practical  Housekeeper 
Course — a  two-year  course  which  can 
also  be  covered  for  the  reasonable  sum 
of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  the  Super- 
intendent says:  "//  a  u'oman  has  per- 
Honality,  and  social  experience,  vnth 
some  cxtltvre,  home  experience  and  a 
fair  education,  it  would  pay  her  to  bor- 
row the  money.    We  can  place  that  type 


Speaking  of 


Breakfast- 


TV/HAT  could  -^OM  get  more  appetizing 
'"     than   juicy  slices  of  ricKy-fiavorea, 
delicatel^p-cured,  Rose  Brand  Bacon  —  pan 
fried,  in  tKe  old-fashioned  waj)  ? 

ROSE  BRAND 
BACON 

is  the  real  treat  at  an:9  breakfast  table — the 
one  appreciated  bj)  all. 

Try  Rose  Brand  Bacon — it  costs  no 
more  than  good  Dacon  should  cost,  and 
besides  its  tempting  qualities,  it  is  rich  in 
food  value. 

Sold  Almost  Everywhere. 

The  Canadian  Packing  Company,  Limited 

successors  to 

Matthews-Blackwell,  Limited 


LIMO- 
LEMON 

A  Fine  Summer 
Drink 

Dispensed  through  our  "Limo- 
Lemon"  Cooler.  Ask  for  it  at 
the  Soda  Fountains. 


Wrile  for  our 
SPECIAL  COOLER  OFFER 

One  Limo-Lemon  Cooler  with 
3-gallon  Globe  or  5-gallon  Bottle; 
Four  gallons  Limo-Lemon 
with  Advertising  Matter, 
complete  for  $22.50  net 
F.O.B.  Toronto. 

J.  Hunserford  Smith  Co. 

LIMITED 

19-25  Alice  Street 
TORONTO  -  ONTARIO 
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What  soap 

to  \eep  s\ins 

youthful ? 

THE  pores  of  the  skin  are 
the  "workshop"  of  skin- 
beauty.  And  unless  they  are 
kept  free  and  active  the  skin 
cannot  be  kept  fresh  and  young. 

Fairy  Soap  creams  up  into  a 
velvety,  soothing  lather.  This 
lather  does  not  remain  in  the 
pores  to  clog  them  and  diminish 
their  activity.  Fairy  Soap  leaves 
pores  cleansed  and  freshened. 
It  rinses  away- — easily  — 
completely. 

Make  friends  with  pure  Fairy 
Soap  for  your  complexion  and 
your  bath.    Its  day-by-day 
use  will  help  to  keep  your 
skin  soft,  fresh  and  young. 

LIMITED 
MONTREAL 


Handsome  and 
Dignified 

"Keystone"  French  Ivory 
or  Ebony  Cloth  and  Mili- 
tary Brushes  stand  high 
in  the  estimation  of  the 
conser  vative,  well 
dressed  user. 
Th^ir  style,  finish  and  qual- 
ity are  unexcelled,  and  a 
conrparison  with  tihe  best 
foreign  made  brushes,  ind'is- 
putajbly  places  tihem  in  the 
front  rank  frir  pl^-'-^nce  and 
superiority  of  fin-i^^. 
"Keystone"  French  .  Ivory 
and  Ebony  Brushes  are  made 
in  Canada  and  are  »dkl  by 
leading  Drug,  Jewelry  and 
Departmental    Stores. 

Made  in  Canada  by 

STEVENS-HEPNER 

CO.,  Limited 
Port  Elgin,  Ontario 


of  woman  an  fast  as  we  can  get  her." 
In  fact  this  college  wasn't  able  to  fill 
half  the  calls  that  came  in  for  house- 
keepers and  dietitians  this  year. 

The  Housekeeper  Course  tends  espe- 
cially to  fit  a  woman  for  institutional 
housekeeping  and  dietitian  work. 
Graduates  are  now  employed  as  house- 
keeper and  dietitians  in  general  hospi- 
tals, military  hospitals  and  soldiers' 
convalescent  homes,  though  the  num- 
bers that  have  married  from  these 
latter  institutions  during  the  last 
three  years  has  thinned  the  ranks  con- 
siderably 

Miss  McAdams,  M.P.P.,  the  soldiers' 
representative  in  Alberta,  was  a  house- 
keeper graduate  who  went  overseas  as 
a  dietitian.  They  are  also  in  steady 
demand  for  matron  housekeeper,  "house 
mother"  or  whatever  the  woman  may 
be  called  who  makes  a  home  of  a  college 
residence,  a  Y,W.C.A.  or  other  girls' 
boarding  house,  a  House  of  Refuge,  a 
Boys'  Home  or  a  Woman's  Club.  The 
matron  in  one  Canadian  asylum  for  the 
insrne  gets  a  salary  of  two  thousand 
dollars  and  her  living.  One  graduate 
is  employed  .<;s  matron  in  the  woman's 
residence  in  connection  with  a  large 
factory  in  Ontario.  Another  is  secre- 
tary and  manager  of  a  Toronto  Ladies' 
Club.  The  same  girl,  before  the  war, 
went  to  England  and  conducted  a  traiii- 
ing  school  fo.;  girls  who  were  coming  to 
Canada  to  go  into  domestic  service. 
Another  is  managing  a  Community 
Canning  Kitchen.  Several  are  working 
as  Y.W.C.A.  Secretaries.  A  number 
aro  employed  steadily  or  temporarily  as 
demonstration-lecturers  in  the  exten- 
sion work  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  thn  agricultural  colleges  of 
the  various  provinces.  The  commercial 
field  has  taken  a  few  in  such  lines  as 
flour  testing  for  the  great  milling  com- 
panies, buying  for  hotels  and  restaur- 
arts,  or  running  tea-rooms  and  cafe- 
terias. Occupational  therapy  work  in 
military  hospitals  and  social  service 
work  have  appealed  to  others.  Her 
college  training  is  of  coi^rse  as  invalu- 
able as  it  is  indispen.sable  in  any  of 
these  lines»,  hut  the  fact  that  she  is 
trained  gives  the  girl  a  standing  which 
admits  her  to  places  where  she  could 
never  go  without  it.  Housekeeper 
graduates   are  possibly   a  little  better 


paid  than  tea>:hers,  the  salaries  running 
from  five  hundred  dollars  with  living,  to 
;is  high  as  two  thousand. 

For  the  girl  with  a  gift  for  leadership, 
a  zeal  for  the  good  of  humanity,  and 
the  right  executive  ability,  a  household 
science  training  opens  the  way  to  some 
most  interesting  and  valuable  social 
service  work.  "This  field  has  not  been 
very  largeiy  developed  in  Cartada  yet, 
but  it  has  already  attracted  notice  and 
should  have  a  glorious  future  ahead.  A 
household  science  graduate  is  superin- 
tendent of  a  settlement  in  a  foreign  dis- 
trict of  a  Western  city.  When  the  'flu 
epidemic  broke  out  last  fall,  she  organ- 
ized the  whole  district,  superintended 
the  equipping  of  a  hospital  and  the 
operation  of  a  soup  kitchen,  and  the 
settlement  house  became  the  place  of 
refuge  for  the  whole  community.  The 
city  hasn't  forgotten  it  yet.  In  a  less 
spectacular  way  girls  who  teach  during 
the  day  are  giving  real  Christian  ser- 
vice in  going  to  the  down-town  mothers' 
meetings  and  girls'  clubs  at  night,  try- 
ing to  show  how  best  to  make  the  scant 
family  income  cope  with  the  swelling 
food  prices,  how  to  make  a  stew  and 
cut  out  a  dress  and  feed  a  baby. 

As  for  what  a  Household  Science  edu- 
cation will  do  for  the  girl  herself,  it  is 
one  of  the  few  professions  of  which  the 
criticism  cannot  be  made  that  it  "leads 
away  from  the  home."  The  girl  who 
likes  homemaking  well  enough  to  take 
it  up  as  a  profession,  will  be  all  the 
more  enthusiastic  afterwards  over  the 
making  and  keeping  of  her  own  home. 
She  won't  find  the  cooking  of  meals 
monotonous  because  she  will  know  that 
it  is  the  work  of  a  dietitian,  a  chemist 
and  an  artist — a  work  worth  while  be- 
cause it  means  the  intelligent  physical 
building  of  human  beings.  She  won't 
find  housekeeping  a  work  of  drudgery 
because  she  will  know  how  to  apply  to 
the  commone&t  tasks  the  science  and 
mechanics  and  the  architectural  wis- 
dom that  belong  to  every  other  dignified 
craft.  And  she  will  be  proud  of  her 
cooking,  the  management  of  her 
nursery,  the  simple,  artistic  beauty  of 
her  house.  As  a  training  for  living 
Household  Science  is  the  safest  risk  in 
the  list  of  girls'  vocations. 
The  second  article  of  the  series  will  be 
'•If  She  Wants  to  Be  a  Doctor." 


The  Author  of  Anne 
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returned.  The  last  publisher  wrote: 
'Our  reader  has  found  some  merit  in 
it  but  not  enough  to  warrant  publica- 
tion.' This  'damning  with  faint  praise' 
was  the  last  straw.  I  put  the  story 
away  and  left  it  for  a  while.  One  day 
at  housecleaning  time  I  brought  it  out 
again  and  looked  it  over.  As  girl's 
stuff,  I  thought,  that's  not  too  bad,  and 
I  tried  again.  I  had  an  alphabetical 
list  of  publishers,  had  tried  everything 
tiiat  seemed  possible  dowm  to  the  P's,  so 
I  sent  it  to  Page  and  it  was  accepted." 

"Kilmeny  cf  the  Orchard"  had  been 
written  before  this  and  published  as  a 
serial  in  the  American  Housekeeper, 
another  defunct  magazine.  When  it 
appeared  in  book  fofm  one  critic  wrote 
that  it  was  obviously  a  product  of  the 
pride  of  authorship  hurriedly  gotten 
out  to  sell  on  the  merits  of  the  other. 

Two  years  later  "Anne  of  Avonlea" 
was  published.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  Miss  Montgomery  was  married  to 
the  Rev.  Macdonald,  and  came  to  the 
manse  at  Lcaskdale.  Mr.  Macdonald 
had  formerly  been  the  minister  in  her 
home  church  at  Cavendish.  "Chronicles 
of  Avonlea"  had  been  written  before 
her  marriage  but  was  not  published  un- 
til after.  Since  coming  to  Ontario  she 
has  written  "The  Golden  Road,"  "Anne 
of  the  Island,"  "Anne's  House  of 
Dreams,"  and  her  latest  book  "Rain- 
bow Valley"  went  on  the  book  stands 
in  August. 

"I  think  I'll  always  write  of  the 
Island,"  she  says.  And  one  only 
needs  to  hear  her  talk  of  the  Island, 
and  to  see  the  relics  from  the  Island 
that  she  treasures  in  her  Ontario  home, 
to  know  that  her  first  love  has  left  a 
lasting  impression.  She  has  paintings 
of  "The  Lake  of  Shining  Waters"  and 
"The  Lover's  Lane,"  which  figures  espe- 
cially in  "Anne  of  Avonlea,"  and  which 
was  really  the  place  where  the  author 
used  to  wander  out  in  the  evenings  to 


"think  out"  her  stories  ready  for  writ- 
ing the  next  morning. 

But  we  prophesy  that  some  day  Mrs. 
Macdonald  will  write  a  .shore  story  with 
an  individuality  and  color  quite  an  ap- 
nealing  as  that  of  the  Anne  books.  She 
has  a  wealth  of  legend  and  story  of  the 
coast  life,  for  the  quiet  little  island  has 
had  its  sea  tragedies  as  well  as  its  ro- 
mances by  land.  There  was  "the  great 
American  storm  of  1851,"  and  she  says 
"If  you,  have  ever  seen  a  storm  in  the 
Gulf  you'll  never  forget  it.  It  has  a 
bite  and  a  tang  that  no  land  storm  coulcj 
possibly  have.  At  this  time  American 
fishing  vessels  used  to  come  into  the  gulf 
for  mackerel.  This  particular  storm 
drove  hundreds  of  these  vessels  onto 
the  north  coast,  and  for  weeks  after- 
wards the  men  of  the  Island  gathered 
the  bodies  from  the  shore  and  buried 
them  in  the  Cavendish  churchyard. 
Many  of  the  graves  are  there  to  this 
day,  nameless  and  unknown." 

The  author  of  Anne  does  not  devote 
herself  entirely  to  the  making  of 
books.  She  is  a  woman  of  personal 
charm  and  winsomeness,  as  broad- 
minded  and  practical  as  she  is  imagin- 
ative, with  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  happy 
in  the  keeping  of  her  home  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  parish.  She  is  a  mother 
who  mothers  her  children  personally; 
they  have  always  been  considered  be- 
fore her  books.  When  she  has  efficient 
help  in  the  house  she  locks  herself  in 
her  room  and  writes  for  two  hours 
every  morning;  at  other  times  she  does 
her  own  housekeeping  with  the  skill  and 
despatch  of  a  woman  trained  to  it.  She 
even  takes  her  knitting  with  her  on  her 
pastoral  visits;  it  was  soldiers' 
socka  during  the  war,  and  since  then 
she  has  nearly  completed  a  bed  spread 
of  the  kind  j'ou  expect  to  find  in  some 
old  mahogany,  lavender-scented  spare 
bed-room.  She  is  just  about  what  you 
would  expect  the  author  of  Anne  to  be. 
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to  expand  my  individuality — and  then 
you  come  and  somehow  make  it  seem  so 
much  more  difficult!" 

1  rose.  "Very  well,  Aunt  Jane,"  I 
said  coldly.  "Expand  all  you  like. 
When  you  get  to  the  bursting  point  I'll 
do  my  best  to  save  the  pieces.  For  the 
present  I  suppose  I  had  better  leave  you 
to  company  so  much  more  favorable  to 
your  soul  development!"  And  I  walk- 
ed away  with  my  head  in  the  air. 

It  was  so  much  in  the  air,  and  the 
deck  of  the  Uufus  Smith  was  so  un- 
stable, that  I  fell  over  a  coil  of  rope 
and  fetched  up  in  the  arms  of  the  Hon- 
orable Cuthbert  Vane.  Fortunately 
this  occurred  around  the  corner  of  the 
deck-house,  out  of  sight  of  my  aunt 
and  Miss  Browne,  so  the  latter  was  un- 
able to  shed  the  lurid  light  on  the  epi- 
sode which  she  doubtless  would  if  she 
had  seen  it.  iiVlr.  Vane  stood  the  shock 
well  and  promptly  set  me  on  my  feet. 

"I  say!"  he  exclaimed  sympatheti- 
cally, "not  hurt,  are  you?"  Beastly 
nuisance,  you  know,  these  ropes  lying 
about — regular  man-traps,   I  call   'em." 

"Thanks,  I'm  quite  all  right,"  I  said, 
and  as  I  spoke  two  large  genuine  tears 
welled  up  into  my  eyes.  I  hadn't  real- 
ized till  I  felt  them  smarting  on  my  eye- 
lids how  deeply  hurt  I  was  at  the  un- 
natural behavior  of  Aunt  Jane. 

"Ah — I'm  afraid  you  are  really  not 
quite  all  right!"  returned  the  Honorable 
Cuthbert  with  profound  concern.  "Tell 
me  what's  the  matter — please  do!" 

I  shook  my  head.  "It's  nothing — you 
couldn't  help  me.  It's  just — Aunt 
Jane." 

"Your  aunt?  Has  she  been  kicking 
up  a,  bit?  I  thought  she  looked  rather 
a  mild  sort." 

"Oh— mild!  That's  just  it— so  mild 
that  she  has  let  this  awful  Higglesby- 
Browne  person  get  possession  of  her, 
body  and   soul." 

"Oh,  I  say,  aren't  you  a  bit  rough  on 
Miss  Browne?  Thought  she  was  rather 
remarkable  old  party — goes  in  strong 
for  intellect  and  all  that,  you  know." 

"That's  just  what  fooled  Aunt  Jane 
so— but  I  thought  a  man  would  know 
better."  My  feathers  were  ruffled 
again. 

"Well,  fact  is,  I'm  not  so  much  up  in 
that  sort  of  thing  myself,"  he  admitted 
modestly.  "Rather  took  her  word  for  it 
and  all  that,  you  know.  There's  Shaw, 
though — cleverest  chap  going,  I  assure 
you.  I  rather  fancy  Miss  Browne 
couldn't  pull  the  wool  over  his  eyes 
much." 

"She  evidently  did,  though,"  I  said 
snappishly,  "since  he's  let  her  rope  him 
in  for  such  a  wild  goose  chase  as  this!" 
In  my  heart  I  felt  convinced  that  the 
clever  Mr.  Shaw  was  merely  Miss 
Browne's  pai-tner  in  imposture. 

"Oh,  really,  now.  Miss  Harding,  you 
don't  think  it's  that — that  the  thing'.s 
all  moonshine?"  He  stared  at  me  in 
grieved  surprise. 

"Why,  what  else  can  it  be?"  I  de- 
manded, driven  by  my  wrongs  to  the 
cruelty  of  shattering  his  illusions.  "Who 
ever  heard  of  a  pirate's  treasure  that 
wasn't  moonshine?  The  moment  I  had 
read  Aunt  Jane's  letter  telling  of  the 
perfectly  ab.surd  business  she  was  set- 
ting out  on  I  rushed  down  by  the  first 
boat.  Of  course  I  meant  to  take  her 
back  with  me,  to  put  a  stop  to, all  this 
madness;  but  I  was  too  late — and  you're 
glad  of  it,  I  dare  say!" 

"I  can't  help  being  glad,  you  know," 
he  replied,  the  color  rising  to  his  ingen- 
uous cheek.s.  "It's  so  frightfully  jolly 
having  you  along.  Only  I'm  sorry  you 
came  against  your  will.  Rather  fancy 
you  had  it  in  your  head  that  we  were  a 
band  of  cut-tl.roats,  eh?  Well,  the  fact 
is  I  don't  know  much  about  the  two 
'haps  Miss  Browne  picked  up,  though 
I  expect  they  are  a  very  decent  sort. 
That  odd  fish.  Captain  Magnus,  now — 
he  was  quite  Miss  Browne's  own  find, 
I  assure  you.  And  as  to  old  H.  h! 
Tubbs,  you  know.  Miss  Browne  met  up 
w'th  him  on  the  boat  coming  down.  The 
rum  old  chap  got  on  her  soft  side  some- 
how, and  first  thing  she  had  appoint-d 
him  secretary  and  treasurer — as  though 


we  were  a  meeting  or  something.  Shaw- 
was  quite  a  bit  upset  about  it.  He  and 
I  were  a  week  later  in  arriving — came 
straight  on  from  England  with  the 
supplies,  while  Miss  Browne  fixed 
things  up  with  the  little  black-and-tan 
country  that  owns  the  island.  I  say. 
Miss  Harding,  you're  bound  to  like  Shaw 
no  end  when  you  know  him — he's  such 
a  wonderfully  clever  chap!" 

I  had  no  wish  to  blight  his  faith  in 
the  superlative  Mr.  Shaw,  and  said  noth- 
ing. 'This  evidently  pained  him,  and  as 
v.'e  stood  leaning  on  the  rail  in  the 
shadow  of  the  deck-house,  watching  the 


biue  water  slide  by,  he  continued  to 
sound  the  praises  of  his  idol.  It  seem- 
ed that  as  soon  as  Miss  Browne  had  be- 
guiled Aunt  Jane  into  financing  her 
scheme — a  feat  equivalent  to  robbing 
an  infant-class  scholar  of  his  Sunday 
school  nickel — she  had  cast  about  for  a 
worthy  leader  for  the  forthcoming 
Harding-Browne  expedition.  All  the 
winds  of  fame  were  bearing  abroad  just 
then  the  name  of  a  certain  young  ex- 
plorer who  had  lately  added  another 
.continent  or  two  to  the  British  Empire. 
Linked  with  his  were  other  names,  those 
of  his  fellow  adventurers,  which  shone 


only  less  brightly  than  that  of  their 
chief.  One  Dugald  Shaw  had  been 
among  the  great  man's  most  trusted 
lieutenants,  but  now,  on  the  organizing 
of  the  second  expedition,  he  was  left 
behind  in  London,  only  half  recovered  of 
a  wound  received  in  the  Antarctic.  The 
hook  of  a  block  and  tackle  had  caught 
him,  ripped  his  forehead  open  from 
cheek  to  temple,  and  for  a  time  threat- 
ened the  sight  of  the  eye.  Slowly,  un- 
der the  care  of  the  London  surgeons, 
he  had  recovered,  and  the  eye  was  sav- 
ed. Meanwhile  his  old  companions  had 
taken  again  the  path  of  glory,  and  were 
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See  page  109 
I'ar  on  their  way  back  to  the  ice-fields  of 
the    South    Pole.      Only    Dugald    Shaw 
was  left  behind. 

"And  so,"  the  even  voice  flowed  on, 
"when  I  ran  on  to  him  in  London  he  was 
feeling  fearfully  low,  I  do  assure  you. 
A  chap  of  his  sort  naturally  hates  to 
th-nk  he's  on  the  shelf.  I  had  known 
him  since  I  was  a  little  'un,  when  we 
u.sed  to  go  to  Scotland  for  our  holiday, 
and  he  would  be  home  from  sea  and 
staying  with  his  cousin  at  the  manse. 
He'd  make  us  boats  and  spin  all  sorts  of 
yarns,  ^nd  we  thought  him  a  bigger  man 
than  the  admiral  of  the  fleet. 

"Well,  old  Shaw  was  fancying  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  back  to  his 
place  with  the  P.  &  O.,  which  seemed  a 


bit  flat  after  what  he'd  been  having, 
and  meant  he  would  never  get  beyond 
being  the  captain  of  a  liner,  and  not 
that  for  a  good  many  years  to-  come, 
when  a  cable  came  from  this  Miss  Hig- 
g-lesby-Browne  offering  him  command 
of  this  expedition.  As  neither  of  us 
had  ever  heard  of  Miss  Higglesby- 
Browne,  we  were  both  a  bit  floored  for 
a  time.  But  Shaw  smoked  a  pipe  on  it, 
and  then  he  said  'Old  chap,  if  they'll 
give  me  my  figure,  I'm  their  man.' 
And  I  said,  'Quite  so,  old  chap,  and  I'll 
go  along,  too.' 

"I  had  to  argue  quite  a  bit,  but  in  the 
end  the  dear  old  boy  let  me  come — after 
wiring  the  pater  and  what  not.  And  I 
do  assure  you.  Miss  Harding,  it  strikes 
me    as   no   end   of    a   lark — ^besides    ex- 


pecting it  to  put  old  Shaw  on  his  feet 
and  give  us  hatfuls  of  money  all 
round." 

Well,  it  was  a  plausible  story,  and  I 
had  no  doubt,  so  far  as  the  Honor- 
able Cuthbert  was  concerned,  an  abso- 
lutely truthful  one.  The  beautiful  youth 
was  manifestly  as  guileless  as  a  small 
boy  playing  pirate  with  a  wooden 
sword.  But  as  to  Mr.  Shaw,  who  could 
tell  that  it  hadn't  after  all  been  a 
trumped-up  affair  between  Miss  Browne 
and  him — that  his  surprise  at  the  mes- 
sage was  not  assumed 'to  throw  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  his  young  and  trusting 
friends?  Are  even  the  most  valiant 
adventurers  invariably  honest?  Left 
behind  by  his  companions  because  of  his 
injury,  his  chance  of  an  enduring  fame 


cut  off,  with  no  prospects  but  those  of 
an  officer  on  an  ocean  liner,  might  he 
not  lend  a  willing  ear  to  a  scheme  for 
plucking  a  fat  and  willing  pigeon?  So 
great  was  my  faith  in  Aunt  Jane  s  gul- 
rbility  so  dark  my  distrust  of  Miss 
Browne,  that  ail  connected  with  the  en- 
terprise lav  under  the  cloud  of  my  sus- 
picion The  Honorable  Mr.  Vane  I  had 
already  so  far  exculpated  as  to  wonder 
if  he  were  not  in  some  way  being  victim- 
ized too;  but  Mr.  Shaw,  after  even  a 
casual  glimpse  of  him,  one  couldn  t  pic- 
ture as  a  victim.  I  felt  that  he  must 
have  gone  into  the  enterprise  with  his 
eyes  open  to  its  absurdity,  and  fully 
aware  that  the  only  gold  to  be  won  by 
anybody  must  come  out  of  the  pocket 
of  Aunt  Jane. 

As  these  reflections  passed  through 
my  mind  I  looked  up  and  saw  the  sub- 
ject of  them  approaching.  He  lifted  his 
helmet,  but  met  my  eyes  unsmilmgly, 
with  a  sorl:  of  sober  scrutiny.  He  had 
the  tanned  skin  of  a  sailor,  and  brown 
hair  cropped  close  and  showing  a  trace 
of  gray.  This  and  a  certain  dour  grim 
look  he  had  made  me  at  first  consider 
him  quite  middle-aged,  though  I  knew 
later  that  he  was  not  yet  thirty-five.  As 
to  the  grimness,  perhaps  I  unwillingly 
conceded,  part  of  it  was  due  to  the  scar 
which  seamed  the  right  temple  to  the 
eyebrow,  in  a  straight  livid  line.  But 
it  was  a  grim  face  anyway,  strong- 
jawed,  with  piercing  steel-blue  eyes. 

He  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  Vane  with  a 
joyous  thump  on  the  shoulder-blade.  "I 
say,  old  man.  Miss  Harding  has  turned 
out  to  be  the  most  fearful  doubting 
Thomas — thinks  whole  scheme  quite  mad 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I'm  far  too 
great  a  duffer  to  convert  her,  but  per- 
haps you  might,  don't  you  know?" 

Mr.  Shaw  looked  at  me  steadily.  His 
eyes  were  the  kind  that  seem  to  see  all 
and  reveal  nothing.  I  felt  a  hot  spark 
of  defiance  rising  in  my  own. 

"And  indeed  it  is  too  bad,"  he  said 
coolly,  "that  the  trip  should  not  be  more 
to  Miss  Harding's  liking."  The  rough 
edges  of  his  Scotch  burr  had  been 
smoothed  down  by  much  wandering,  but 
you  knew  at  once  on  which  side  of  the 
Solway  he  had  seen  the  light. 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  my  liking," 
I  retorted,  trying  to  preserve  an  un- 
moved and  lofty  manner,  though  my 
heart  was  beating  rather  quickly  at 
finding  myself  actually  crossing  swords 
with  the  redoubtable  adventurer,  this 
man  who  had  often  faced  death,  I  could 
not  refuse  to  believe,  as  steadily  as  he 
was  facing  me  now. 

"It  is  not  at  all  a  question  of  my  liking 
or  not  liking  the  trip,  but  of  the  trip  it- 
self being — quite  the  wildest  thing  ever 
heard  of  out  of  a  story-book."  Harsh- 
er terms  had  sprung  first  to  my  lips, 
hut  had  somehow  failed  to  get  beyond 
them. 

"Ah — yet  the  world  would  be  the 
poorer  if  certain  wild  trips  had  not  been 
taken.  I  seem  to  remember  one  Chris- 
topher   Columbus,    for    instance." 

By  a  vivid  lightning-flash  of  wrath  I 
felt  that  this  adventurer  was  laughing 
at  me  a  little  under  his  sober  exterior 
— even  stirring  me  up  as  one  does  an 
angry  kitten. 

"Yes,"  I  flared  out,  "but  Columbus 
did,  not  inveigle  a  confiding  old  lady  to 
go  along  with  him!"  Of  course  Aunt 
Jane  is  not,  properly  speaking,  an  old 
lady,  but  it  was  much  more  effective  to 
pose  her  as  one  for  the  moment. 

It  was  certainly  effective,  to  judge  by 
the  sudden  firm  setting  of  his  mouth. 

"Lad,"  he  said  quietly,  "lend  a  hand 
below,  will  you?  They  are  overhauling 
some  of  our  stuff  'tween  decks." 


He  waited  until  the  Honorable  Cuth- 
bert, looking  rather  dazed,  had  retired. 
We  stood  facing  each  other,  my  breath 
coming  rather  hurriedly.  There  was  a 
kind  of  still  force  about  this  mastered 
anger  of  the  dour  Scot,  like  the  brood- 
ing of  black  clouds  that  at  any  moment 
may  send  forth  their  devastating  fire. 
Yet  I  myself  was  not  endowed  with  red 
hair  for  nothing. 

"Miss  Harding,"  he  said  slowly, 
"that  was  a  bitter  word  you  said." 

My  head  went  up. 

"Bitter,  perhaps,"  I  flung  back,  "but 
is  it  not  ti-ue?  It  is  for  you  to  answer." 
To  be  continued 
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How  will  you  make  up  that  hour? 
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All  leading  hardware,  sporting 
goods,  and  drug  stores  can 
supply  you.  Always  ask  for 
the  long-lived,  bright-btirning 
Eveready   Tungsten  Battery. 


Do  you  need  it  for  work? 
Do  you  want  it  for  play? 

THE  answer  to  the  ever-pressing  need  for  more  hours 
in  a  crowded  day  is  Daylo — the  light  that  makes 
dayHght  saving  a  year  'round  actuality. 

Get  100%  value  out  of  your  precious  hours  of  pleasure 
and  profit.  Daylo  makes  you  master  of  the  clock  by 
making  night  as  safe  and  light  as  day. 

If  you  have  an  idle  "flashlight"  put  it  on  the  job  now 
with  a  new  Eveready  Tungsten  Battery — there's  one  for 
every  Daylo  or  flashlight.  533 
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TORONTO,  NOVEMBER,  1919 


The  NEW  CANADA  and  ITS  NEEDS 


The  First  of  a  Series 


FROM  the  cataclysm  of  war  a  new  Canada  has  emerged.  That  is,  a 
new  Canada  not  in  the  general  sense  that  there  is  a  new  world, 
but  in  a  sense  peculiarly  her  own.  True,  the  world  upon  which 
the  day  of  peace  dawned  is  a  new  world.  It  has  a  nev;  face,  a  new 
spirit,  a  new  heart,  let  us  hope.  Old  empires  have  been  washed  out  in 
blood,  new  nations  have  been  born,  and  these  nations  have  entered  upon 
theiv  career  under  auspices  quite  different  from  those  under  which  any 
nation  known  in  history  came  into  being. 

Canada  is  New  in  Her  International  Relations 

T  N  things  international  the  supreme  gain  of  the  war  is  the  establishment 

of  international  law,  based  upon  international  justice  with  appeal  to 
international  conscience,  international  conscience  which  before  the  war 
was  an  international  jest,  but  which  has  been  enthroned  as  the  supreme 
authority  in  international  dispute.  National  honor  has  taken  on  a  new 
meaning.  It  no  longer  means  an  inflamed  amour  propre  quick  to  resent 
real  or  imaginary  slights  which,  because  they  were  supposed  to  affect 
national  honor,  were  beyond  the  possibility  of  settlement  by  anything 
othei  than  the  gun.  The  old  and  absurd  idea  of  honor,  the  honor  of  the 
swaggering  bully  of  the  days  of  the  duello,  has  given  place  to  the  modern 
idea  prevailing  among  gentlemen.  A  nation's  honor  is  now  taken  to 
mean  that  fine  flavor  of  national  character  that  accompanies  national 
integrity  and  worth. 

A  new  sense  of  community  among  the  nations  has  been  called  forth 
with  an  accompanying  sense  of  mutual  responsibility  and  obligation. 

All  the  world  feels,  too,  a  new  regard  for  world  opinion  and  for  world 
judgment  which  will  find  formal  expression  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

In  all  this  Canada,  of  course,  shares  with  the  world ;  she  is  part  of  the 
new  world  in  a  sense  very  real  and  with  deep  significance. 

/^ANADA  is  now  a  nation  among  the  nations, 
standing  upon  her  own  feet,  speaking  with  her 
own  voice,  making  her  own  bargains,  determining 
her  own  destiny.  This  we  may  say  boldly,  fearing 
not  at  all  for  her  empire  relations,  which  will  take 
care  of  themselves.  Canada  may,  and  should,  say 
out  loud  that  she  has  stepped  upon  the  world  stage 
and  that  she  expects  to  play  her  part  as  best  she 
can.  This  maans  that  she  must  prepare  herself  to 
play  her  part  with  credit  to  herself  and  with  ad- 
vantage to  all  associated  with  her. 

Her  primary  need  here  is  a  first  hand  knowledge 
of  those  nations  with  which  she  must  now  mingle, 
of  their  material  resources,  of  their  trade  and 
manufactures,  of  their  industrial  conditions,  of 
their  political  ideals,  of  their  standard  of  ethics. 
Canada  should  appoint  her  own  agents  in  associa- 
tion with  the  British  Consulate  staff  or  to  act  inde- 
pendently if  that  seems  better,  in  every  country 
with  which  .she  thinks  it  worth  while  to  establish 
connection. 

Further,  Canada  must  prepare  herself  to  assume 
her  obligations  as  a  member  in  the  world  League 
of  Nations.  These  obligations  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  her  status  in  the  League  and  to  her  relative 
strength.      Responsibility   goes  with   strength   and 


By  RALPH  CONNOR 


.\oTE — Major  Charles  W.  Gor- 
don, better  known  hji  kin  pen 
name  of  Ralph  Connor,  hof 
written  a  aeriex  of  three  articles. 
The  first  is  published  herewith 
and  the  second  and  third  will 
appear  in  succeeding  issues. 
Major  Gordon  has  seen  the  war 
from  every  anylc,  and  he  fears 
that  in  some  important  efsen- 
tiak  Canada  is  not  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  lessons  the  war 
has  taught.  In  an  endeavor  t" 
drive  these  lessons  home,  hr 
sounds  a  note  of  warning  a^nd 
appeal  to  the  people  of  Canada. 


with  privilege.  Hence,  whatever  share  of  the  burden  of  maintaining 
and  developing  civilization  of  this  new  world  falls  to  Canada's  lot,  Can- 
ada will  not  hesitate  to  assume  it.  The  part  which  Canada  played  in  the 
great  tragedy  of  the  world  war  gavf  her  a  place  among  world  nations. 
She  cannot  shrink  from  the  spotlight  nor  can  she  hesitate  to  respond 
to  her  cue. 

Canada  is  New  in  Her  Imperial  Relations 

'T'HERE  is  a  New  Canada  in  the  Empire.  Moving  at  her  own  command 
her  army  took  its  place  in  the  battle  line  for  world  freedom  and 
justice.  In  that  battle  line  her  soldiers  won  for  her  a  new  place  in  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Empire.  The  full  recognition  of  this  new 
place  was  affirmed  by  the  invitation  given  to  her  Premier  to  take  his  seat 
with  other  Imperial  statesmen  in  the  war  cabinet  of  the  Empire,  and  very 
especially  by  the  assigning  of  a  place  to  delegates  from  Canada  at  the 
Peace  Conference  and  by  the  affixing  of  the  names  of  these  delegates  as 
signatories  to  the  peace  treaty. 

Apart  altogether,  however,  from  this  formal  recognition  of  Canada's 
new  status  in  the  Empire  there  was  on  the  part  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  of  the  Motherland  such  generous  and  universal  acclaim  of  Can- 
ada's contribution  to  the  victory  of  the  Allies  as  to  lift  her  to  a  new 
position  in  the  affection  and  esteem  of  the  British  peoples. 

In    pre-war   days    Canada     had     .somewhat    insistently    asserted     her 
autonomy  in  all  her  domestic  affairs,  an  assertion  cordially  accepted  by 
the  Imperial  Government;  but  now  she  has  won  the  right  to  a  status  of 
greater  dignity  and  authority  in  the  British  Imperial  Commonwealth  of 
which  she  forms  a  part,  a  status  which  lifts  her  to  a  plane  of  equality 
with  the  Motherland.     Not  only  is  Canada  accorded  the  right  to  inde- 
pendent action  in  her  domestic  affairs,  not  only  must  her  voice  be  heard 
in    conversations    with    any    foreign    power    which 
affects  her  interests,  but  without  her  counsel  and 
agreement    the    British     Imperial    Commonwealth 
ran  enter  into  no  treaty  with  a  foreign  power,  can 
take  no  action  which    will    involve    the    Common- 
wealth.   True  the  great  war  was  undertaken  by  the 
Home   Government  without   consultation   with  the 
overseas  Dominions,  and  by  a  happy  fortune  the 
action  of  the  Home  Government  met  with  the  in- 
stant and   strong    approval    of    these    Dominions. 
But  who  can  say  if  such  agreement  can  always  be 
counted  on?     Happily  the  terms  of  the  League  of 
Nations  are  such  that  full  time  and  opportunity 
for  such  consultation  will  be  given ;  and  such  con- 
sultation will  take  place.     For  henceforth  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  British  Imperial  Commonwealth 
will  determine  the  foreign   policy  and   the  world 
action  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Canada  Takes   Her  Place 

AS  a  result  then  of  the  Great  War,  Canada  has 
become  new  in  her  Imperial  relations,  and  sne 
occupies  n  new  place  in  the  regard  and  respect  of 
the  Motherland  and  of  her  sinter  nations  in  the 
CommonweaUh.  She  has  taken  her  place  on  equal 
terms  in   the  Imperial  Cabinet  and  she  has  been 
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given  the  right  to  a  place  in  the 
League  of  Nations  side  by  side 
with  other  nations  of  the  world. 
A  word  about  this  last.  An  American  Senator 
recently  fell  foul  of  this  arrangement  and  entered 
protest.  He  may  save  himself  the  trouble.  Can- 
ada will  keep  what  she  has  won,  nor  will  she  ask 
consent  of  any  American  Senator.  And  we  are 
sure  that  among  those  peoples  who  will  insist 
that  this  shall  be,  none  will  speak  with  more  em- 
phatic voice  than  the  American  people  them- 
selves. For  in  all  the  world  no  people  can  be 
found  readier  to  give  to  Canada  admiration  and 
indeed  affection.  It  was  my  privilege  to  come 
into  somewhat  close  touch  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  that  great  people  during  the  war 
and  I  was  deeply  touched  by  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  name  of  Canada  was  received,  and 
the  boundless  admiration  which  the  war  deeds  of 
Canadians  excited — America  may  be  counted 
upon  to  be  found  ever  among  Canada's  friends, 
never  among  her  foes. 

Canada  Needs  Three  Things 

T  N  view  of  this  new  Imperial  relation  what  does 
Canada  need?  Three  things.  First,  representa- 
tion in  the  Common  Council  of  the  British  Imperial 
Commonwealth  by  men  of  the  highest  character,  and 
of  trained  intelligence,  who  will  worthily  maintain  the 
honor  of  their  country  and  will  promote  its  interests 
and  at  the  same  time  serve  to  make  the  Common 
Council  a  source  of  strength  and  wise  guidance  to 
the  Commonwealth. 

Secondly,  Canada  must  establish  agencies  for  the 
developing  of  trade  relations  with  the  nations  who 


Major  C.  W.  Gordon    (Ralph  Connor) 

are  members  in  the  Commonwealth.  A  central  clear- 
ing house  in  London  has  been  proposed  for  the  various 
parts  of  the  Empire.  This  is  good,  but  inadequate. 
Canada  must  appear  through  capable,  energetic  agents 
in  every  market  in  the  Empire,  whose  function  shall 
be  the  establishing  and  developing  of  Canada's  trade. 
Thirdly,  and  most  important  of  all,  there  is  needed 
a  plan  and  method  by  which  mutual  acquaintance  shall 
be  promoted  throughout  the  Empire.  For,  after  all, 
the  bonds  that  held  the  Empire  as  one  through  the 
stress  and  strain  of  war,  were  not  those  woven  by  the 
statesman   or  the  trader,    but    were    those    invisible, 


impalpable,  irrefrangible  bonds 
of  race,  speech,  religion  and 
ideals.  These  bonds  run 
out  from  heart  and  soul  and  are  nourished  by 
fuller  acquaintance  and  frequent  association.  If 
the  British  Imperial  Commonwealth  is  to  grow 
into  a  unity  instinct  with  life,  then  its  parts 
must  be  kept  in  touch  with  one  another.  We  be- 
lieve in  the  inherent  soundness  of  these  peoples. 
We  believe  that  they  will  stand  knowing  and  we 
believe  that  as  we  come  to  know  one  another  bet- 
ter, so  shall  we  grow  into  mutual  trust  and  affec- 
tion, and  so  shall  we  be  for  one  another's  good. 

For   instance,    what    vast    mutual    advantage 
would  arise  from  an  interchange  throughout  the 
Empire  among  our  leaders  in  education,  in  reli- 
gion and  in  the  newspaper  world.     Think  what 
good  would  come  all  round  too  from  an  exchange 
of  visitations  on   the  part  of  our  business  and 
professional  men,  or  of  our  farmers  and  manufac- 
turers    with     those     of    our     sister     nations     in 
the  Empire! 
It  would  be  a  sound  and  profitable  investment  of  pub- 
lic funds  if  a  ship  should  be  chartered  annually  and 
sent  on  a  voyage  of  business  and  of  joy  round  the 
seven  seas,  leaving  greetings  and  gathering  knowledge. 
This  will  not  be  done  immediately,  I  fear,  but,  how- 
soever it  be  done,  we  of  the   British  Imperial   Com- 
monwealth   must    find    ways    of   better    acquaintance 
for  our  mutual  good    and    for    the    welding    of    the 
Commonwealth  into  a  solid  unity. 

Next  I  shall  say  somewhat  of  the  new  spirit  of 
the  new  Canada,  her  new  problems,  industrial,  social 
and  religious,  and  their  solution. 


The    OUTLAW 

By    ROBERT    W.    SERVICE 

Author   of   "Rhymes  of  a   Red  Groae   Mian,"    "Songs   of    a   Sourdough,"   etc. 


A  wild  and  woeful  race  he  ran 
Of  lust  and  sin  by  land  and  sea, 
Until  abhorred  of  God  and  man 
They  swung  him  from  the  gallows  tree. 
And  then  he  climbed  the  Starry  Stair, 
And,  dumb  and  naked  and  alone, 
With  head  unbowed  and  brazen  glare, 
He  stood  before  the  Judgment  Throne. 

The  Keeper  of  the  Records  spoke : 
'This  man,  O  Lord,  has  mocked  Thy  Name. 
The  weak  have  wept  beneath  his  yoke. 
The  strong  have  fled  before  his  flame. 
The  blood  of  babes  is  on  his  sword. 
His  life  is  evil  to  the  brim,: 
Look  down  and  doom  this  wretch,  O  Lord! 
Lo!  there  is  none  will  plead  for  him." 

The  golden  trumpets  blew  a  blast 
That  echoed  in  the  crypts  of  Hell, 
For  there  was  judgment  to  be  passed. 
And  lips  were  hushed,  and  silence  fell. 
The  man  was  mute;  he  made  no  stir. 
Erect  before  the  Judgment  Seat.    .    . 
Then  all  at  once  a  mongrel  cur 
Crept  out  and  cowered  and  licked  his  feet. 


It  licked  his  feet  with  whining  cry. 
Com,e  Heav'n,  come  Hell,  what  did  it  care? 
It  leapt,  it  tried  to  catch  his  eye; 
Its  master,  yea,  its  God,  was  there. 
Then  as  a  thrill  of  wonder  sped 
Through  throngs  of  shining  seraphim. 
The  Judge  of  All  looked  down  and  said : 
"Lo!  here  is  ONE  who  pleads  for  him. 

"And  who  shall  love  of  these  the  least. 
And  who  by  word  or  look  or  deed 
Shall  pity  show  to  bird  or  beast. 
By  Me  shall  have  a  friend  in  need. 
Aye,  though  his  sin  be  black  as  night. 
And  though  he  stand  mid  men  alone, 
He  shall  be  softened  in  My  sight 
And  find  a  pleader  by  My  Throne. 

"So  let  this  man  to  glory  win; 
From,  life  to  life  salvation  glean. 
By  pain  and  sacrifice  and  sin 
Until  he  stand  before  me — clean. 
For  he  who  loves  the  least  of  these — 
And  here  I  say  and  here  repeat — 
Shall  win  himself  an  angel's  pleas 
For  Mercy  at  My  Judgment  Seat." 
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After  careful  discussion,  the  visitors  of 

the  Reception  Committee    were    unable    to 

institute    a    comparison,    which    should    be 

abundant  proof   that  the  house  of   Wilson 

and   the   house  of   Brown   had  got 

away  to  a  fair  start. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the 
equality  which  had  existed  between 
the  two  families,  was  at  an 
end,  for  there  came  into  the 
Brown  home  a  small, 
pink,  blue-eyed  infant,  who 
constantly  mistook  the 
night  for  day,  and  persisted 
in  wanting  everyone  to 
stand  at  attention. 

Mrs.  Wil- 
son, who  ran 
in    the    first 


handsome  Turkish  rug  in  their  living-room;  tWe 
Browns  had  a  cradle  in  theirs;  the  Wilsons  had 
Japanese  grass  mats  and  swinging  chairs  on  their 
verandah,  the  Browns  had  a  baby  carriage  on 
theirs.  But  there  was  no  envy  on  either  side  of  the 
mud  brown  paling  which  divided  the  two  houses; 
everybody  was  satisfied  with  what  they  had.  Some- 
times, indeed,  when  young  John  Brown,  dreaming  of 
wolves,  bears  and  kidnappers,  awakened  with  loud 
wailings  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  Wilsons,  hear- 
ing him,  were  sorry  for  their  neighbors  and  were 
very  glad  that  the  quiet  and  calm  of  their  own  lives 
had  not  been  disturbed  by  one  of  these  overbearing 
young  things  who  know  nothing  of  that  unwritten  law 
regarding  the  right  of  others  to  undisturbed  sleep  at 
nights. 

Young  John  Brown  awakened  regularly  at  the  hour 
of  five  each  morning,  and  insisted  upon  his  parents 
doing  likewise.     Perhaps  it  was  the  spirit  of  his  in- 


IN  a  certain  small  prairie  town  in  Western 
Canada,  twenty-five  years  ago,  two 
hou.ses  were  built  side  by  side.     You  will 
perhaps  remember  them  when  I  tell  you  that 
they  stood  on  thirty-three  foot  lots  and  were 
painted  a  stone  color  with  brown  trimmings. 
Each  had  a  door  and   a  large  window  in  the   front, 
with  a  small  verandah,  over  which  were  two  small  win- 
dows; each  had  a  gray  roof  and  lean-to  kitchen,  and 
the  houses  were  divided  from  each  other  by  a  stone 
colored  and  brown  fence,  painted  with  what  was  left 
over  from  the  houses. 

You  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  same  man  had 
built  them,  owned  and  rented  them,  and  you  know  he 
was  a  dull  fellow,  without  imagination,  or  he  would 
have  put  a  dab  of  red  paint  somewhere  in  the  trim- 
ming of  one,  and  green  in  the  other,  or  an  extra  gable 
in  one,  or  another  sort  of  kitchen,  or  put  the  chimney 
or  a  window  in  a  different  place  or  made  some  change 
to  break  the  spell.  But  he  did  not  do  any  of  these 
things  because  he  had  simply  built  them  to  rent,  and 
renters  are  expected  to  be  glad  of  anything  to  live  in, 
and  not  to  expect  too  much  for  twelve  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  per  month,  strictly  in  advance. 

The  front  door  opened  into  a  small  hall,  whose 
meagre  space  was  partially  taken  up  by  a  gray  paint- 
ed stairway,  and  which  afforded  the  occasional  caller 
a  full  view  of  the  inward  workings  of  the  kitchen,  un- 
less the  door  at  the  other  end  was  kept  shut;  but  the 
careful  housewife  overcame  all  danger  of  such  ex- 
posure by  hanging  curtains  over  the  door  space.  The 
living-room  was  to  the  right  as  you  came  in  the  front 
door,  and  the  dining-room  was  separated  from  it  by 
an  archway,  and  more  curtains.  The  dining-room  had 
one  window,  whose  upper  portion  contained  squares 
of  red,  blue,  and  amber  colored  glass;  the  large  win- 
dow in  the  front  room  followed  the  same  design.  The 
walls  were  plastered,  and  the  floors  were  of  fir. 

By  these  peculiarities,  I  am  sure  you  will  know  the 
houses  I  mean. 

VVELL,  as  I  said,  there  were  two  of  them  side  by  side, 
*  '  and  by  a  curious  coincidence,  they  received  their 
occupants  the  same  day,  and  both  mistresses  were 
brides.  William  Brown,  book-keeper  for  an  implement 
firm,  who  had  gone  East  and  married  Stella  Morrow 
of  Peterboro,  and  Herbert  S.  Wilson,  banker,  who  had 
married  Miss  Summers,  one  of  the  teachers,  were  the 
tenants,  and  the  people  of  the  small  town  called  that 
street  "Honeymoon  Avenue." 

When  the  observant  ladies  of  the  Reception  Com- 
mittee of  the  Ladies'  Aid  called  on  the  two  brides, 
which  they  did  in  due  course,  they  were  unable  to  de- 
cide who  had  the  best  furniture.  Mrs.  Wilson  had  a 
green  carpet  and  green  chenille  portieres;  Mrs. 
Brown's  were  dull  blue;  Mrs.  Wilson's  china  was  the 
tea  rose  design,  Mrs.  Brown's  was  the  gold  clover  leaf; 
Mrs.  Wilson  had  house  plants;  Mrs.  Brown  had  a  bird; 
Mrs.  Wilson  had  a  silk  eiderdown  on  her  spare  room 
bed,  Mrs.  Brown  had  a  crocheted  bedspread  which 
her  grandmother  had  made. 


"We're    got    too    many    flower»."    he    said,    Krumblinrly. 


afternoon  to  see  him,  presented  him  with  a  handsome 
garment,  replete  with  blue  bows,  which  she  had 
bought  the  week  before  at  a  church  bazaar,  because,  as 
she  explained  to  her  husband,  "it  was  so  hard  to  get 
out  without  buying  something."  It  was  really  a  very 
handsome  present  for  the  young  barbarian,  who  mis- 
took jt  for  something  of  an  edible  nature,  and  even 
the  first  time  it  was  put  on  him,  chewed  one  of  the 
dainty  blue  bows  into  shapeless  squadginess.  But  this 
misdemeanor  did  not  decrease  his  mother's  admiration. 

There  were  times,  of  course,  in  the  first  six  months, 
when  she  wished  he  was  not  quite  so  imperative,  and 
she  often  wondered  how  he  could  tell  when  she  had 
gone  down  cellar  for  the  vegetables  for  dinner,  and 
why  he  raised  such  a  piercing  wail  every  time  she 
went  out  of  the  room.  But  she  always  rushed  to  him 
with  breathless  haste,  fully  expecting  to  find  that  some 
evil  had  befallen  him.  When  she  reached  his  crib  and 
found  that  he  was  still  intact,  her  thankfulness  always 
drove  out  her  indignation,  and  when  he  flashed  his 
blue-eyed,  two-toothed,  dimpicd  smile  at  her,  she  for- 
gave him  freely,  and  marked  his  "board  and  keep  bill" 
paid  to  date. 

The  observant  caller  would  not  have  any  difllculty 
in  deciding  which  house  had  the  best  furniture, 
after  the  first  year.    The  Wilsons  now  had  a  new  and 


dustrious  grandmother,  the  one  who  had  made  th« 
crocheted  quilt,  which  had  been  inherited  by  him,  for 
he  loathed  late  sleeping,  and  saw  to  it  that  both  his 
parents  began  the  day  bright  and  early.  Having 
accomplished  thi.s  by  the  simple  and  unaided  method 
of  the  human  voice,  young  John  settled  down  to  a 
calm  and  refreshing  sleep,  during  which  time  his 
mother,  on  tiptoe,  hurried  through  her  work,  to  b« 
ready  to  take  him  out  when  he  awoke. 

Her  neighbor  joined  a  literary  club  that  winter,  and 
studied  Maeterlinck,  and  Matthew  Arnold,  fragments 
of  which  she  passed  on  to  young  John's  mother, — who 
said  when  the  baby  was  old  enough  to  take  with  her, 
she  would  be  able  to  attend  the  meetings  too.  But  the 
first  time  she  took  him  to  church,  he  tried  to  usurp  the 
attention  which,  by  all  laws  of  fair  play,  belongs  to  the 
mini.ster,  and  so  had  to  l>e  taken  out  in  disgrace. 

John's  father  saw  in  his  bound)ng  energy  larg» 
possibilities  of  'uture  greatness. 

"Notice  the  shape  of  his  head,  Stella,"  he  often 
said,  "it  is  a  perfectly  rounded  head,  indicating  a  well- 
balanced  disposition. — see  the  full  forehead,  with  ob- 
servation and  reasoning  equally  full — veneration  ana 
conscientiousness  especially  large.  This  boy  will 
never  shirk  his  duty: — Never  mind.  Stella,  even  if  you 
can't  get  out  to  the  Browning  Club,  or  whatever  it  it. 
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you're  doing  something  when  you  are  bringing  up 
young  John  Brown.  You'll  have  more  to  show  for 
your  time  than  the  members  of  the  Club,  in  the 
spring." 

"Of  course  I  will,"  John's  mother  said  happily — "I 
expect  John  will  be  walking  then,  and  won't  I  be  proud 
when  he  can  step  out  with  me  in  the  afternoon,  in  his 
blue  suit  and  white  straw  hat,  and  is  able  to  pass  the 
time  of  day  with  the  neighbors.  He  tries  to  say  things 
now,  and  I  think  that's  very  smart  for  a  baby  only  ten 
months  old." 

"He's    a    wonder,"    declared    Mr.    Brown, 
with  conviction. 


They  had  argued  the  question  before,  and  always  to 
the  same  conclusion. 

That  afternoon  when  Mrs.  Wilson  was  going  down 
town  for  a  hair-shampoo  and  manicure,  and  saw  her 
neighbor  hanging  out  a  washing,  with  young  John 
holding  on  to  her  skirts  and  clamoring  loudly  for  atten- 
tion, she  rejoiced  in  her  freedom,  and  the  pleasant  life 
she  had.  Bert  was  right,  children  were  too  much 
trouble ! 

The   next  summer,  John  had   a  little  brother,   an 


YVHEN  John  passed  his  first  birthday,  and 
bepan  to  walk  on  his  fat,  uncertain 
little  leprs,  he  had  his  first  photograph  taken, 
and  the  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  house 
were  remembered  in  the  distribution.  Most 
of  them  wrote  back,  with  strongly  expressed 
admiration;  some  with  faint  words  of 
praise,  and  one  unhappy  aunt  sent  not  a 
word,  and  was  struck  off  Mrs.  Brown's  cor- 
respondence list  forthwith.  Mrs.  Brown 
was  too  amiable  a  woman  to  be  resentful 
even  of  such  neglect,  but  she  considered 
that  any  one  who  was  not  moved  with  admiration  on 
beholding  such  a  beautiful  child's  face,  was  too  dull  to 
bother  with. 

"When  I  go  East,  111  go  to  see  Aunt  Grace,  and  ask 
for  the  picture.  Evidently  it  is  of  no  use  to  her,"  said 
Mrs.  Brown. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown's  good  opinion  of  their  son 
was  further  enhanced,  when,  soon  after  his  first  birth- 
day, he  began  to  talk.  Just  what  he  was  saying  seem- 
ed to  be  unknown,  except  to  the  immediate  family. 
But  it  was  plain  as  day  to  them.  When  asked  what 
the  kitty  says,  and  what  the  cow  says,  and  what  the 
pig  says,  the  answers  he  gave  were  strikingly  similar 
in  each  case,  but  outsiders  are  often  dull  in  such  mat- 
ters. 

At  sixteen  months,  he  had  learned  one  unmistakable 
trick — he  saluted  and  responded  when  his  name  was 
called.  "John  Brown,"  called  his  father,  when  he 
entered  the  front  door,  and  John  Brown,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  house  he  happened  to  be,  struggled  to  his 
feet,  and  placing  his  heels  together,  stood  very 
straight,  and  raising  one  fat  hand,  answered : 

"Present." 

At  least  his  parents  said  that  he  said  "present,"  and 
it  certainly  sounded  as  much  like  that  as  anything  else. 

His  next  trick  was  to  tell,  with  unfailing  accuracy, 
where  his  papa's  boy  was,  by  patting  his  own  blonde 
head,  and  giving  utterance  to  an  animated  whirl  of 
sounds,  which  seemed  like  a  succession  of  "da's,"  but 
which  his  parents  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding. 
What  the  child  said  was,  "Right  here,  right  here!" 

The  Wilsons  were  brought  over  to  hear  John's 
tricks,  an -1  although  he  did  them  beautifully,  and  they 
laughed  in  apparent  enjoyment,  there  was  a  slight 
lack  of  heartiness  about  their  applause,  and  if  John 
had  been  a  real  actor,  he  would  have  known  that  his 
audience  was  not  in  full  accord  with  him,  and  that  for 
some  reason  he  had  failed  to  put  it  over;  but  John  did 
not  care  anything  about  their  applause  anyway — he 
had  two  devoted  slaves  on  the  front  seats,  and  he  did 
not  look  past  them. 

When  the  Wilsons  went  home,  they  laughed  a  little 
about  John's  tricks.  "The  Browns  are  nutty  over  that 
kid,"  said  Mr.  Wilson — "they  make  me  tired  some- 
times." 

His  wife  suddenly  went  serious.  "It's  nice  to  be 
silly — sometimes,"  she  said  wistfully.  "I  often  won- 
der. .  .  .  and    wish " 

"I  don't  see  it,"  he  said,  "raising  a  squalling  kid  does 
not  appeal  to  me — it  is  too  much  like  work — if  you 
want  to,  you  can  adopt  a  half-grown  one — past  the 
hswling  age — I  can't  see  myself  paradingup  and  down 
in  my  nightshirt,  singing  'Beulah  Land'  the  way 
Brown  did  last  summer.  Echoes  of  that  coming  across 
the  fence  was  enough  for  me.  A  kid  costs  too  much 
time,  sleep,  and  money,  and  I  tell  you.  May,  they're 
not  worth  it — ^Now  that's  the  straight  truth!  Look  at 
my  father  and  mother — they  raised  eight,  and  my 
mother  was  an  eld  woman,  with  a  bonnet,  at  forty.  She 
never  had  a  good  time — she  just  slaved  for  us  kids. 
Every  last  one  of  us  now  are  married  and  gone,  and 
the  two  old  folks  are  there  alone.  We  write  at 
Christmas,  and  send  a  shawl  and  a  pair  of  gaiters, 
that's  all  the  communication  there  is  between  us — ^It 
isn't  fair,  but  what  can  we  do?  I  can't  talk  to  my 
mother  for  five  minutes — we  belong  to  different  worlds 
— She  couldn't  raise  kids  and  read  the  newspapers  too, 
and  she  dropped  behind.  Maybe  she  doesn't  know  it, 
but  I  do.  It's  nobody's  fault,  I  guess — but  it's  uncom- 
fortable, and  I  can't  see  the  sense  of  raising  a  family, 
and  losing  all  the  fun  in  life." 


Note. — There  is  a  purpose  in  this  story  by  Mrs.  Mc- 
Clung.  It  is  designed  to  show  the  need  for  more 
recognition  of  the  mothers  who  gave  their  sons  that 
the  world  might  be  saved.  Every  Canadian  should 
read  it.  In  addition  it  is  a  splendid  story,  one  of  the 
best  that  Mrs.  McClung  has  written. 


exact  duplicate  of  himself,  blue-eyed,  dimpled  and 
imperative.  In  the  hot  nights,  when  the  windows 
were  open,  the  piping  wail  of  the  new  baby  often  broke 
into  the  nightly  stillness  of  the  street.  These  mid- 
night disturbances  helped  to  decide  the  Wilsons  to 
make  a  visit  to  the  Coast,  though  they  had  a  feeling 
of  real  pity  for  their  neighbors  left  behind  to  struggle 
with  the  heat  and  the  two  young  children. 

"Maybe  they  like  it,"  said  Mr.  Wilson,  when  his  wife 
was  saying  that  some  way  she  felt  mean  about  leaving 
her  neighbor,  "some  people  do — it  is  a  real  instinct 
with  some  people  to  care  for  kids — ^but  I  must  say  it's 
not  so  with  me — and  you  can't  do  them  any  good  by 
staying — you  don't  know  how  to  mind  a  kid  anyway." 

"She  didn't  know,  either,"  persisted  Mrs.  Wilson — 
"but  she's  learning — I  could  learn  too — if  I  needed  to. 
I  wouldn't  be  afraid  to  try  it" — 

Then  she  added  quickly — "But  I  am  glad  I  don't 
need  to  learn  just  now." 

That  winter,  the  baby,  whose  name  was  Tom,  had  a 
serious  illness,  requiring  a  trained  nurse  and  a  special- 
ist. For  a  few  days  it  looked  as  if  he  had  decided  to 
give  up  the  journey  on  which  he  had  started  out  so 
joyously  six  months  before.  His  dimpled  face,  now 
shrunken  and  wrinkled  like  an  old  man's,  haunted  his 
father  as  he  went  about  his  work — it  was  too  cruel, 
that  anything  so  little  and  so  sweet  should  suffer  pain. 

"Brown  walks  like  an  old  man,"  Mr.  Wilson  told  his 
wife  that  day  as  they  sat  at  lunch  in  the  hotel.  They 
had  been  out  late  at  a  dance  the  night  before,  and  she 
had  phoned  to  his  office  that  she  did  not  feel  like  cook- 
ing, and  suggesting  that  they  "eat  out." 

"I  guess  it  would  be  a  relief  if  the  little  kid  did 
pass  out.  They  can't  afford  nurses  and  doctors'  bills 
like  this.  Brown  was  in  to-day  to  see  how  much  he 
could  borrow  on  his  Life  Insurance,  and  I  gathered 
from  what  he  said,  they  are  pretty  well  up  against 
it!" 

Then  they  talked  of  other  things. 

But  young  Tom  Brown  did  not  die.  There  came  a 
day  when  the  troubled  look  went  out  of  his  tired  eyes, 
and  he  knew  his  mother  when  she  bent  over  him. 

When  Brown  came  home  to  dinner,  he  did  not  get  a 
chance  to  make  his  usual  inquiry,  "Well — how  is  he?" 
for  his  wife  was  waiting  at  the  door,  with  the  first 
real  smile  that  he  had  seen  for  months. 

"Billy,"  she  cried— "Oh,  Billy,  he's  better— he's  go- 
ing to  get  well!" 

And  then,  quite  without  warning,  she,  Stella  Brown, 
the  brave,  patient,  tearless  one,  buried  her  head  on  his 
shoulder  and  cried,  and  cried. 

Softly  stroking  her  pretty  hair,  he  noticed  for  the 
first  time  that  it  had  in  it  streaks  of  gray. 

IT  was  a  hard  pull  for  the  Browns  to  recover  from 
the  financial  depression  following  the  baby's  ill- 
ness. The  specialist,  who  had  been  twice  to  see  the 
child,  was  able  by  that  occult  gift  which  many  special- 
ists possess,  to  divine  the  amount  of  their  savings,  and 
make  his  fee  cover  it  exactly. 

"I  wonder  how  he  knew  how  much  we  had,"  said 
Billy  Brown  reflectively,  as  he  wrote  the  check  which 
signed  away  all  their  savings  for  the  last  six  years. 

"That's  part  of  their  course  at  college,"  said  his 
wife  gaily.  "Never  mind,  Billy,  we  have  the  boys  to 
show  for  our  time,  and  we're  still  young  and  strong. 
We'll  start  another  savings  account  on  the  first  of  the 


month,  and  we'll  have  garden  stuff  to  sell,  and  our 
clothes  will  do  for  another  j-ear.  We've  enough  left 
from  the  Insurance  money  you  borrowed,  to  pay  the 
nurse  and  our  own  doctor,  and  the  bill  at  the  drug- 
store, so  we  start  even  again — that's  not  so  bad." 

THE  two  families  did  not  see  so  much  of  each  other 
in  the  years  that  followed,  for  the  Wilsons  moved 
into  the  big  house  which  they  built  on  another,  and 
more  fashionable,  street,  and  sometimes  months  and 
months  passed  without  the  women  seeing 
each  other.  The  men  met  occasionally  at 
the  Business  Men's  Luncheons  which  were 
given  once  a  week,  and  always  regarded 
each  other  with  real  friendliness.  Mr.  Wil- 
son, in  speaking  of  his  old  neighbor,  said  to 
his  wife: 

"I  like  Brown — but  the  stories  he  tells 
about  his  kids  certainly  make  me  tired. 
The  man  doesn't  notice  that  he's  shabby 
himself,  and  getting  into  a  groove.  He 
works  in  his  garden  as  long  as  he  can  see, 
and  then  gets  up  early  and  goes  at  it  again. 
But  he's  bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm  all 
the  time  about  the  kids,  and  showed  me  their 
school  reports.  The  kids  are  hustlers  all 
right,  and  young  John  works  in  the  printing  office 
after  school  and  is  earning  a  set  of  books  that  way. 
The  other  fellow  keeps  chickens  and  has  bought  a 
bicycle.  You'd  think  it  was  an  automobile,  to  hear 
Brown  talk  about  it.  The  man's  simply  dippy  over 
those  two  youngsters." 

"Well,  I  don't  wonder,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  "they're 
handsome  and  clever,  ar.d  the  most  beautifully  man- 
nered children  in  town,  everyone  says.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  will  realize  all  their  own  ambition,  in  the  boys, 
and  that's  something.  They  see  their  own  dreams 
coming  true,  and  that  makes  labor  sweet  and  satisfy- 
ing." 

"But  they  never  have  a  trip  or  any  fun,"  said  her 
husband. 

"They  get  their  fun  at  home— and  that's  the  best 
place,"  she  said.  "Teas  and  dances  and  clothes  don't 
satisfy  every  woman,  you  know,  Bert.  Some  of  them 
have  deeper  ambitions  than  just  to  be  well-dressed  and 

able    to    play    cards I     sometimes     envy    the 

BrowTis " 

"They're  welcome  to  the  kids, — so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned," he  said  shortly.  "It's  cost  poor  Brown  all  his 
salary  to  raise  those  kids  so  far,  and  now  comes  the 
most  expensive  time,  for  they  have  to  be  educated.  He 
never  takes  a  holiday — ^he  does  curl,  but  he  never  goes 
away  for  a  bonspiel." 

"But  they  seem  happy,"  Mrs.  Wilson  urged;  "there 
aren't  two  people  in  town  who  stick  together  like  the 
Browns — Don't  you  remember  that  Sunday  afternoon 
we  saw  them  out  walking  with  the  boys?  I  thought 
they  all  looked  so  contented  and  happy,  and  the  boys 
are  such  handsome  youngsters — They  may  be  poor, 
Bert,  but  they've  something  to  show  for  their  time." 
Her  husband  shrugged  his  shoulders  irritably. 
"I'll  tell  you  what  they  have,"  he  said.  "They  have 
a  small  six-roomed  house,  on  a  poor  street,  in  need  of 
repairs,  five  thousand  dollars  Life  Insurance,  and 
that's  all  they  have  in  the  world.  His  salary  just 
covers  expenses — he'll  borrow  on  his  insurance  again 
to  send  the  boys  to  college.  He'll  skimp  and  save  and 
work  to  the  end  of  his  days.  He'll  never  take  his  nose 
from  the  grindstone,  and  she's  the  same!" 

"The  boys  represent  their  life  work,"  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
son persistently.  "They  haven't  got  their  money  in  the 
bank,  the  way  we  have;  they  have  it  in  the  boys — the 
way  we  haven't.  They've  worked  to  better  advantage 
than  we  have." 

"I  don't  see  it,"  he  said,  and  he  went  out  of  the  room 
with  every  indication  of  impatience. 

/^NE  morning  at  breakfast  a  few  weeks  later,  Mrs. 
^-^  Wilson  said  to  her  husband: — 

"Did  you  notice  the  school  report  this  month?" 

"No,"  he  answered  tartly — "why  should  I?" 

"There's  no  reason,"  she  said  quietly,  "and  no  reason 
fur  my  noticing  it,  only  that  I  always  do  read  it.  Did 
you  ever  have  a  sore  nail,  which,  someway — you  like 
to  hurt?  I  don't  know  why, — Well,  I  read  the  school 
report  for  some  such  reason  as  that — and  it  always 
hurts." 

A  long  silence  fell  upon  them.  What  was  the  use  of 
going  over  all  the  arguments  again? 

Before  he  left,  he  said  more  gently:  "What  were 
you  going  to  tell  me  about  the  school  report?" 

"Nothing," — she  answered — "except  that  the  Brown 
boys  are  ahead  again.  John  has  passed  his  entrance, 
with  honors,  and  Tom  is  one  year  behind.  Both  names 
are  the  first  on  the  lists." 

"That's  because  'B'  is  the  second  letter  in  the  alpha- 
bet, I  guess,"  said  Mr.  Wilson.    "Well,  I'm  glad  you 
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told  me — I'll  know  enough  to  keep  out  of  Brown's  way 
for  a  few  days." 

He  said  it  laughingly,  but  his  wife's  eyes  were  very 
listless  and  weary  as  she  sat  leaning  her  head  on  her 
hands. 

She  was  still  sitting  there,  when  the  maid  came  to 
clear  away  the  breakfast  dishes. 

TTHE  Browns,  like  other  people,  had  dissensions  and 
■*•  mutinies  at  times  within  their  ranks.  No  four 
healthy  people  ever  lived  together  in  perfect  harmony 
for  an  indefinite  period,  and  the  number  could  be 
lowered  again,  and  yet  again,  without  upsetting  the 
truth  of  the  statement. 

To  try  to  bring  about  harmony,  Mrs.  Brown  had 
made  it  the  rule  to  have  Saturday  afternoon  a  free 
time  for  the  boys,  but  sometimes,  by  failing  to  do  the 
work  on  Saturday  morning,  Saturday  afternoon  had 
to  be  broken  into  by  unfinished  business,  and  this  was 
the  cause  of  the  frown  which  hung  heavily  on  Tom's 
face,  as  he  put  strings  on  the  sweet  peas  in  front  of 
the  house. 

"We've  got  too  many  flowers,"  he  said,  grumblingly, 
"they  always  need  to  have  something  done  to  them.  I 
like  flowers  that  just  grow,  and  look  out  for  them- 
selves— without  bother  to  any  one.  Flowers  aint  sup- 
posed to  be  a  worry  to  anyone — and  spoil  all  his  fun. 
If  we  hadn't  any,  I'd  have  more  fun." 

Mrs.  Brown  was  cleaning  the  veranda,  and  his  re- 
marks were  addressed  to  her. 

"That's  so,  Tom,"  she  agreed,  "and  if  we  didn't  have 
the  veranda — I  wouldn't  need  to  clean  it,  and  if  we 
didn't  have  any  clothes  I  wouldn't  need  to  wash  thorn, 
and  if  we  didn't  have  anything  to  eat,  I  wouldn't  need 
to  cook,  and  then  I  wouldn't  have  to  wash  the  dishes. 
We're  certainly  in  hard  luck  having  so  many  things, 
you  and  I." 

Tom  worked  on  in  silence,  thinking  of  what  she  had 
said,  but  his  heart  was  with  the  gopher  hunt. 

"There  are  lots  of  the  boys  who  never  have  a  thing 
to  do.  Joe  Peters  has  no  cow  to  feed,  or  hens  to  look 
after,  and  they  never  bother  with  flowers.  They  just 
go  out  riding  in  the  car  every  night,  and  I  wish  we 
were  like  them.  The  boys  don't  even  need  to  go  to 
school  if  there's  anything  else  they  want  to  do.  Their 
house  doesn't  look  nice,  but  they  sure  have  fun." 

Just  then,  the  afternoon  mail  came  in,  and  in  it 
there  came  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Brown  from  home.  It  was 
from  her  mother,  and,  as  usual,  she  seized  it  with 
delight. 

*'Dear  Stelfa,"  it  began,  "we  had  a  family  gathering  to-day. 
and  we  had  every  niember  of  the  family  but  you.  and  so  we 
have  decided  that  we  really  nvust  have  you  at  the  next  one.  You 
have  been  gone  for  feurteen  years  now,  and  you  have  not  been 
home  even  once,  and  now  vre  want  you  to  come  to  us  for  at  ICASt 
a  month.  Your  boys  are  big  enough  to  leave  now,  and  we 
know  that  BBly  haa  always  wanted  you  to  have  a  holiday,  but 
you  are  so  conscientious  about  doing  your  duty  to  the  boys. 
that   you    forget  to    do  your   duty    to   yourself. 

"Now  let  me  tell  y»u  what  we  have  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
inducement. 

"We  will  all  be  here;  father  is  very  well  this  summer,  and 
greatly  enjoying  his  new  Ford.  He  will  take  you  all  over  to  see 
the  friends.  The  brothers  and  sisters  are  all  wanting  you,  dear 
Stella,  and  they  are  full  of  plans  for  giving  you  a  great  tirae. 
The  com  will  be  ready  then,  and  I  hear  taJk  of  a  great  oom- 
bake  in  the  maple-bush,  the  first  night  you  are  here.  The  woods 
will  be  beautiful  in  September  when  the  maples  and  beeohes 
begin  to  turn." 

Mrs.  Brown  had  sat  on 
the  veranda  step,  to  read 
her  letter,  and  at  this  point 
in  the  reading,  a  cry  broke 
from  her. 

Tom  ran  to  her  at  once— 

"Mother,"  he  cried,  in 
alarm — "what  is   it?" 

Never  in  his  life,  had  he 
seen  his  mother  cry! 

She    was    herself    again    in    a 
minute. 

"It's  nothing  at  all,  Tom,"  she 
smiled — "only  I  just  got  home- 
sick for  a  minute.  Your  grand- 
mother wants  me  to  come  back 
home,  and  of  course,  I  can't,  be- 
cause it  would  take  too  much 
money;  but  I  got  lonesome  for  a 
moment,  and  I  wanted  to  see  the 
apple-trees  and  the  plums  that  1 
planted,  and  I  wanted  to  see  the  milk-house  with  the 
stream  running  through  it,  and  the  hollyhocks  and 
hydrangeas,  and  I  wanted  most  of  all  to  see  mother 
and  father  and  all  of  them.  But  I  couldn't  leave  you 
and  John  and  Daddy  here  all  alone,  even  if  we  had  the 
money,  which  we  haven't,  but  we'll  have  lota  of  it  when 
you  and  John  are  through  school,  and  then  we'll  all  go 
and  see  the  old  folks,  and  we'll  stay  a  year,  and  motor 
all  over  Ontario  in  our  Studebaker — and — " 

The  tears  were  still  hanging  around  his  mother's 


gray  eyes,  and  Tom  could  feel  them,  although  they 
were  not  visible. 

TTE  went  back  to  the  sweet  peas,  and  soon  had  them 
all  provided  with  good  supports. 

When  he  came  into  the  house,  his  mother,  shelling 
peas  for  dinner,  was  singing  as  usual. 

"Mother,"  he  said  cheerfully,  "is  there  anything  else 
I  can  do?  I  don't  mind  work — I'd  rather  work,  and 
I'm  not  going  out  with  Joe  Peters  at  all  this  afternoon 
— I  want  to  stay  with  you — I'm  sorry  you  can't  go — 
but  I'll  hurry  up  with  school — and  we'll  soon  have  lots 
of  things." 

"We  have  lots  of  things  now,  Tom,"  his  mother 
laughed  happily.  "We  have  health,  and  each  other — 
and  lots  to  eat  and  enough  clothes,  and  a  good  school 
for  the  boys,  and  I'm  very  happy.  When  we  go  home, 
we'll  all  go,  I  couldn't  go  away  for  a  month  and  leave 
you  two  boys.  I  would  be  thinking  all  the  time  that 
your  knees  were  out,  and  you  had  forgotten  to  wash 
behind  your  ears,  and  had  gotten  into  poison  ivy,  or 
something,  O!  I  am  not  homesick  now,  Tom,  I  am  just 
thinking  what  a  great  time  we  will  have  when  we  all 
go  back  home  to  see  our  folks  and  your  Daddy's 
people,  and  how  proud  I  will  be  to  show  oflT  my  two 
boys." 

JOHN  and  Tom  Brown  went  through  all  the  grades 
"  in  the  Public  School,  and  when  they  entered  the 
High  School,  their  record  was  something  of  a  trium- 
phal progress.  They  were  able  to  take  their  matricu- 
lation from  the  High  School,  and  then  came  the  first 
real  break  in  the  family,  when  the  boys  went  to  the 
city  to  begin  their  college  work.  John  was  ready  one 
year  ahead  of  Tom,  but  he  taught  a  year  to  help  the 
family  finances,  and  to  let  his  brother  catch  up  to  him. 
The  city  was  only  fifty  miles  away,  and  the  boys  came 
home  each  week-end,  on  their  bicycles,  in  the  summer 
time. 

IN  May,  1914,  when  the  University  reports  came  out, 
it  was  found  that  the  one  hundred  dollar  scholar- 
ship had  been  awarded  to  John  Brown,  and  Tom  had 
taken  the  second  one  of  sixty  dollars.  Both  boys  were 
at  home  when 
the  reports 
were  published, 
and  the  little 
house,  in  need 
of  repairs,  fair- 
ly throbbed 
with  delight. 
Mr.  Brown 
brought    the 


"Raising     a     sqnal- 

ling  kid  doesn't  a^ 

peal    to    me,"    said 

Wilson. 


paper  home  at  noon,  and  laid  it  on  the  table  before  his 
wife.    The  headline  told  the  story. 

"Brown  brothers  take  first  and  second  scholarship 
for  proficiency,"  it  said. 

""The  returns  are  beginning  to  come  in.  Mother," 
said  John,  with  a  smile,  as  he  kissed  her. 

Mrs.  Brown's  voice  was  tremulous  with  happiness. 

"Boys,"  she  said,  "the  returns  have  always  come  in. 
I  got  my  reward  every  time  either  of  you  gave  me  a 
smile — or  a  hug;  and  every  time  I  heard  you  laugh, 


every  time  I  saw  my  boys  learning  how  to  do  their 
part  in  life — I  was  repaid  a  hundred  times.  Your 
father  and  I  have  had  a  great  time  raising  you  two 
big  fellows — you've  kept  us  young,  and  well,  and 
happy,  and  now  you're  bringing  our  rosiest  dreams  to 
pass.  Talk  about  returns?  Here!"  And  she  kissed 
both  ixiys  and  put  the  losdest  kiss  of  all  on  her  hus- 
band's bald  head. 

"Billy — old  man — what  sort  of  a  time  have  we  had 
— raising  these  two  boys?" 

"The  very  best,"  he  cried,  "the  very  best!" 

That  was  in  May,  1914. 

IN  August  came  the  war! 
At  first  no  one  believed  that  a  real  war  had 
come;  the  time  for  that  had  gone  by.  It  would  be 
settled.  The  little  groups  of  men  who  gathered  on 
the  street  corners  were  unanimous  in  predicting  that 
it  would  all  be  over  by  Christmas. 

Every  day,  Billy  Brown  brought  the  paper  home, 
when  he  came  for  lunch,  and  it  was  an  excited  group 
that  read  the  war  news,  and  traced  on  the  new  war- 
map,  which  an  enterprising  newspaper  had  sent  out, 
the  places  mentioned  in  the  reports. 

When  the  ne-ghbors  light-heartedly  discussed  the 
war,  predicting  its  early  and  successful  ending,  Mrs. 
Brown  was  silent  and  absorbed.  One  awful  possibil- 
ity held  her  heart  in  its  cruel  grip,  and  darkened  her 
days  with  fear. 

They  might  have  to  go! 

There  was  no  thought  of  conscription  by  the  State, 
but  there  is  a  more  inexorable  law  than  was  ever  writ- 
ten down  in  cold  type,  and  it  was  that  law  which  was 
now  driving  the  gladness  and  joy  from  the  heart  of 
rany  a  man  and  woman. 

It  is  the  law  of  conscience — the  conscription  of  con- 
viction. 

Sometimes,  it  comforted  and  re-assured  her  to 
watch  the  men  who  walked  the  streets,  the  men  who 
were  older  than  her  boys,  and  yet  unencumbered  with 
family  cares,  and  apparently  idle.  Surely  they  would 
go  before  there  was  a  call  for  boys  at  school.  She 
tried  to  think  of  the  thousands  and  thousands  who,  all 
ever  the  British  Empire,  were  hastening,  at  the  call. 
Hers  would  not  be  needed.  Indeed, 
she  said  to  herself,  there  would  not 
be  training  schools  enough  to  train 
those  who  were  offering  themselves; 
there  would  not  be  a  call  for  men, 
when  there  were  no  facilities  for 
.  a'ning  them. 

And  besides,  it  would  soon  be 
over! 

The  boys  went  back  to  college 
when  the  Fall  term  opened,  but  their 
week-end  visits  had  lost  all  their 
joyousness.  They  talked  of  nothing 
but  the  war!  Recruiting  officers  had 
come  to  the  college,  and  urged  every 
boy  over  eighteen  to  enlist. 

"Why  don't  they  go  to  the  bar- 
rooms and  pool-rooms?"  Mrs. 
Brown  cried,  indignantly.  "Why 
do  they  not  make  their  speeches 
to  the  idle    men    on    the    street 

corners " 

"This  isn't  a  job  for 
pool-room  loafers,  Stella," 
said  Billy  Brown,  gravely, 
"this  is  going  to  take  the 
best  we  have,  and  I'm 
afraid — all  we  have." 

This  was  the  first  time  he 
had  admitted  his  fear  that 
the  war  would  be  a  long 
one,  and  there  was  some- 
thing about  his  words  that 
fell  on  her  heart  like  the 
._  clay  on  a  coffin. 

The  thing  she  feared,  had 
come — Billy  had  admitted 
it— 

But  it  was  like  her  not  to 
cry  out  or  complain.  There  was  no  outward  manifes- 
tation of  the  storm  which  swept  over  her  soul,  except 
that  as  the  days  went  on,  her  face  seemed  to  shrink  and 
wither, 

THE   Brown   boys  enlisted   in    December,   1914,  and 
went  to  Montreal  for  their  training. 
The  morning  they  left,  the  station  was  packed  with 
people.     Six  other  boys  went  with  them,  all  under 
twenty-three  years  of  age. 

Some  of  the  neighbors  said  they  thought  it  queer  of 
Mrs.  Brown  to  go  to  the  station.    The  neighbor  who 
Continued  <iii  page  99 
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"Yoo   licked    ma   at    Upper    Canada    Collese." 

FOR  ten  years  I  was  a  schoolmaster.  Just  thirty 
years  ago  I  was  appointed  on  to  the  staff  of  a 
great  Canadian  school.  It  took  me  ten  years  to 
get  off  it.  Being  appointed  to  the  position  of  a  teacher 
is  just  as  if  Fate  passed  a  hook  through  one's  braces 
and  hung  one  up  against  the  wall.  It  is  hard  to  get 
down  again. 

From  those  ten  years  I  carried  away  nothing  in 
money  and  little  in  experience;  indeed,  no  other  asset 
whatever,  unless  it  be,  here  and  thgre,  a  pleasant  mem- 
ory or  two  and  the  gratitude  of  my  former  pupils. 
There  was  nothing  really  in  my  case  for  them  to  be 
grateful  about.  They  got  nothing  from  me  in  the 
way  of  intellectual  food,  but  a  lean  and  perfunctory 
banquet;  and  anything  that  I  gave  them  in  the  way 
of  sound  moral  benefit  I  gave  gladly  and  never  missed. 
But  school  boys  have  a  way  of  being  grateful.  It 
is  the  decent  thing  about  them.  A  school  boy,  while  he 
is  at  school,  regards  his  masters  as  a  mixed  assort- 
ment of  tyrants  and  freaks.  He  plans  vaguely  that  at 
some  future  time  in  life  he  will  "get  even"  with  them. 
I  remember  well,  for  instance,  at  the  school  where  I 
used  to  teach,  a  little  Chilian  boy  who  kept  a  stiletto  in 
his  trunk  with  which  he  intended  to  kill  the  second 
mathematical  master. 

r>UT  somehow  a  schoolboy  is  no  sooner  done  with  his 
'-'  school  and  out  in  the  business  of  life,  than  a  soft 
haze  of  retrospect  suffuses  a  new  color  over  all  that  he 
has  left  behind.  There  is  a  mellow  sound  in  the  tones 
of  the  school  bell  that  he  never  heard  in  his  six  years 
of  attendance.  There  is  a  warmth  in  the  color  of  the 
old  red  bricks  that  he  never  saw  before;  and  such  a 
charm  and  such  a  sadness  in  the  brook  or  in  the  elm 
trees  beside  the  school  playground  that  he  will  stand 
beside  them  with  a  bowed  and  reverent  head  as  in  the 
silence  of  a  cathedral.  I  have  seen  an  "Old  Boy"  gaze 
into  the  open  door  of  an  empty  class  room  and  ask, 
"And  those  are  the  same  old  benches?"  with  a  depth 
of  meaning  in  his  voice.  He  has  been  out  of  school 
perhaps  five  years  and  the  benches  already  seem  to 
him  infinitely  old.  This,  by  the  way,  is  the  moment 
and  this  the  mood  in  which  the  "Old  Boy"  may  be 
touched  for  a  subscription  to  the  funds  of  the  school. 
This  is  the  way  in  fact,  in  which  the  sagacious  head 
master  does  it.  The  foolish  head  master,  who  has  not 
yet  learned  his  business,  takes  the  "Old  Boy"  round 
and  shows  him  all  the  new  things,  the  fine  new  swim- 
ming pool  built  since  his  day  and  the  new  gymnasium 
with  up-to-date  patent  apparatus.  But  this  is  all 
wrong.  There  is  nothing  in  it  for  the  "Old  Boy"  but 
boredom.  The  wise  head  master  takes  him  by  the 
sleeve  and  says  "Come";  he  leads  him  out  to  a  de- 
serted corner  of  the  playground  and  shows  him  an 


old  tree  behind  an  ash  house  and 
the  old  boy  no  sooner  sees  it  than 
he  says: 

"Why,   Great   Caesar!   that's  the 

same  old  tree   that  Jack  McEwen 

and  I  used  to  climb  up  to  hook  out 

of  bounds  on  Saturday  night!    Old 

Jimmy  caught  us  at  it  one   night 

and  licked  us  both.    And  look  here, 

here's  my  name  cut  on  the  boarding 

at  the  back  of  the  ash  house.    See? 

They  used  to  fine   us  five  cents  a 

letter     if    they    found    it.       Well, 

Well!' 

,.  The   "Old    Boy"   is   deep    in   his 

\     / / //  reminiscences  examining  the  board 

^       //  fence,  the  tree  and  the  ash  house. 

The  wise  head  master  does  not 

interrupt   him.      He  does  not  say 

that   he   knew   all    along   that   the 

"Old    Boy's"   name   was   cut   there 

and  that  that's  why  he  brought  him 

to  the  spot.     Least  of  all  does  he 

tell  him  that  the  boys  still  "hook 

out  of  bounds"  by  this  means  and 

that  he  licked  two  of  them  for  it 

last     Saturday     night.       No,     no, 

retrospect   is   too   sacred   for   that. 

Let  the  "Old  Boy"  have  his  fill  of  it 

and  when  he  is  quite  down  and  out 

with  the  burden  of  it,  then  as  they  walk  back  to  the 

school  building,  the  head  master  may  pick  a  donation 

from  him  that  falls  like  a  ripe  thimbleberry. 

A  ND  most  of  all,  by  the  queer  contrariety  of  things, 
does  this  kindly  retrospect  envelop  the  person  of 
the  teachers.  They  are  transported  in  the  alchemy 
of  time  into  a  group  of  profound  scholars,  noble  bene- 
factors through  whose  teaching,  had  it  been  listened  to, 


"I've    just     riven     Jimmy     6fty    dalla 


one  might  have  been  lifted  into  higher  things.  Boys 
who  never  listened  to  a  Latin  lesson  in  their  lives  look 
back  to  the  memory  of  their  Latin  teacher  as  the  one 
great  man  that  they  have  known.  In  the  days  when  he 
taught  them  they  had  no  other  idea  than  to  put  mud  in 
his  ink  or  to  place  a  bent  pin  upon  his  chair.  Yet  they 
say  now  that  he  was  the  greatest  scholar  in  the  world 
and  that  if  they'd  only  listened  to  him  they  would  have 
got  more  out  of  bis  lessons  than  from  any  man  that 
ever  taught.  He  wasn't  and  they  wouldn't — but  it  is 
some  small  consolation  to  those  who  have  been  school- 
masters to  know  that  after  it  is  too  late  this  reward 
at  least  is  coming  to  them. 

Hence  it  comes  about  that  even  so  indifferent  a 
vessel  as  I  should  reap  my  share  of  schoolboy  grati- 
tude. Again  and  again  it  happens  to  me  that  some 
unknown  man,  well  on  in  middle  life,  accosts  me  with 
a  beaming  face  and  says:  "You  don't  remember  me. 
You  licked  me  at  Upper  Canada  College,"  and  we 
shake  hands  with  a  warmth  and  heartiness  as  if  I  had 
been  his  earliest  benefactor.  Very  often  if  I  am  at  an 
evening  reception  or  anything  of  the  sort,  my  hostess 
says,  "Oh,  there  is  a  man  here  so  anxious  to  meet  you," 
and  I  know  at  once  why.  Forward  he  comes,  eagerly 
pushing  his  way  among  the  people  to  seize  my  hand. 
"Do  you  remember  me?"  he  says.  "You  licked  me  at 
Upper  Canada  College."  Sometimes  I  anticipate  the 
greeting.  As  soon  as  the  stranger  grasps  my  hand 
and  says,  "Do  you  remember  me?"  I  break  in  and 
say,  "Why,  let  me  see,  surely  I  licked  you  at  Upper 
Canada  College."  In  such  a  case  the  man's  delight  is 
beyond  all  bounds.  Can  I  lunch  with  him  at  his  Club? 
Can  I  dine  at  his  home?  He  wants  his  wife  to  see  me. 
He  has  so  often  told  her  about  having  been  licked  by 
me  that  she  too  will  be  delighted. 

I  DO  not  like  to  think  that  I  was  in  any  way  brutal 
or  harsh,  beyond  the  practice  of  my  time,  in  beat- 
ing the  boys  I  taught.  Looking  back  on  it,  the  whole 
practice  of  licking  and  being  licked,  seems  to  me 
mediaeval  and  out  of  date.  Yet  I  do  know  that  there 
are,  apparently,  boys  that  I  have  licked  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe.  I  get  messages  from  them.  A  man  says 
to  me,  "By  the  way,  when  I  was  out  in  Sumatra  there 
was  a  man  there  that  said  he  knew  you.  He  said  you 
licked  him  at  Upper  Canada  College.  He  said  he  often 
thought  of  you."  I  have  licked,  I  believe,  two  Gen- 
erals of  the  Canadian  Army,  three  Cabinet  Ministers, 
and  more  Colonels  and  Mayors  than  I  care  to  count. 
Indeed  all  the  boys  that  I  have  licked  seem  to  be  doing 
well. 

I  am  stating  here  what  is  only  simple  fact,  not 
exaggerated  a  bit.  Any  schoolmaster  and  every  "Old 
Boy"  will  recognize  it  at  once;  and  indeed  I  can 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
"Old  Boys"  all  the  better  in  that  I  have  felt  it  myself. 
I  always  read  Ralph  Connor's  books  with  great  in- 
terest for  their  own  sake,  but  still  more  because, 
thirty-two  years  ago,  the  author  "licked  me  at  Upper 
Canada  College."  I  have  never  seen  him  since,  but  I 
often  say  to  people  from  Winnipeg,  "If  you  ever  meet 
Ralph  Connor — he's  Major  Charles  Gordon,  you  know 
— tell  him  that  I  was  asking  about  him  and  would  like 
to  meet  him.  He  licked  me  at  Upper  Canada  College." 
But  enough  of  "licking."  It  is,  I  repeat,  to  me  now- 
adays a  painful  and  a  disagreeable  subject.  I  can 
hardly  understand  how  we  could  have  done  it.  I  am 
glad  to  believe  that  at  the  present  time  it  has  passed 
or  is  passing  out  of  use.  I  understand  that  it  is  being 
largely  replaced  by  "moral  suasion."  This,  I  am 
sure,  is  a  great  deal  better.  But  when  I  was  a  teacher 
moral  suasion  was  just  beginning  at  Upper  Canada 
College.  In  fact  I  saw  it  tried  only  once.  The  man 
who  tried  it  was  a  tall,  gloomy-looking  person,  a  uni- 
versity graduate  in  psychology.  He  is  now  a  well- 
known  Toronto  lawyer,  so  I  must  not  name  him.  He 
came  to  the  school  only  as  a  temporary  substitute  for 
an  absent  teacher.  He  was  offered  a  cane  by  the  Col- 
lege janitor  whose  business  it  was  to  hand  them  round. 
But  he  refused  it.  He  said  that  a  moral  appeal  was 
better:  he  said  that  psychologically  it  set  up  an  inhi- 
bition stronger  than  the  physical.  The  first  day  that 
he  taught — it  was  away  up  in  a  little  room  at  the  top 
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of  the  old  colleg'e  building  on  King  street — the  boy3 
merely  threw  paper  wads  at  him  and  put  bent  pins  on 
his  seat.  The  next  day  they  put  hot  bees-wax  on  his 
clothes  and  the  day  after  that  they  brought  screw 
drivers  and  unscrewed  the  little  round  seats  of  the 
class  room  and  rolled  them  down  the  stairs.  After 
that  day  the  philosopher  did  not  come  back,  but  he  has 
since  written,  I  believe,  a  book  called  "Psychic  Factors 
in  Education";  which  is  very  highly  thought  of. 

■DUT  the  opinion  of  the  "Old  Boy"  about  his  teachers 
■*-'  is  only  a  part  of  his  illusionment.  The  same 
peculiar  haze  of  retrospect  hangs  about  the  size  and 
shape  and  kind  of  boys  who  went  to  school  when  he 
was  young  as  compared  with  the  boys  of  to-day. 

"How  small  they  are!"  is  always  the  exclamation 
of  the  "Old  Boy"  when  he  looks  over  the  rows  and 
rows  of  boys  sitting  in  the  assembly  hall.  "Why, 
when  I  went  to  school  the  boys  were  ever  so  much 
bigger." 

After  which  he  goes  on  to  relate  that  when  he  first 
entered  the  school  as  a  youngster  (the  period  appar- 
ently of  maximum  size  and  growth),  the  boys  in  the 
sixth  form  had  whiskers!  These  whiskers  of  the  sixth 
form  are  a  persistent  and  perennial  school  tradition 
that  never  dies.  I  have  traced  them,  on  personal 
record  from  eye-witnesses,  all  the  way  from  1829  when 
the  college  was  founded  until  to-day.  I  remember 
well,  during  my  time  as  a  schoolmaster,  receiving  one 
day  a  parent,  an  "Old  Boy"  who  came  accompanied 
by  a  bright  little  son  of  twelve  whom  he  was  to  enter 
at  the  school.  The  boy  was  sent  to  play  about  with 
some  new  acquaintances  while  I  talked  with  his  father. 

"The  old  school,"  he  said  in  the  course  of  our  talk, 
"is  greatly  changed,  very  much  altered.  For  one  thing 
the  boys  are  very  much  younger  than  they  were  in  my 
time.  Why,  when  I  entered  the  school — though  you 
will  hardly  believe  it — the  boys  in  the  sixth  form  had 
whiskers!" 


I  had  hardly  finished  expressing  my  astonishment 
and  appreciation  when  the  little  son  came  back  and 
went  up  to  his  father's  side  and  started  whispering  to 
him.  "Say,  dad,"  he  said,  "there  are  some  awfully  big 
boys  in  this  school.  I  saw  out  there  in  the  hall  some 
boys  in  the  sixth  form  with  whiskers." 

From  which  I  deduced  that  what  is  whiskers  to  the 
eye  of  youth  fades  into  fluff  before  the  disillusioned 
eye  of  age.  Nor  is  there  need  to  widen  the  application 
or  to  draw  the  moral. 

'■pHE  parents  of  the  boys  at  school  naturally  fill  a 
-*■  broad  page  in  the  schoolmaster's  life  and  are  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  his  sorrows.  There  are  all 
kinds  and  classes  of  them.  Most  acceptable  to  the 
schoolmaster  is  the  old-fashioned  type  of  British 
father  who  enters  his  boy  at  the  school  and  says: 

"Now  I  want  this  boy  well  thrashed  if  he  doesn't 
behave  himself.  If  you  have  any  trouble  with  him 
let  me  know  and  I'll  come  and  thrash  him  myself. 
He's  to  have  a  shilling  a  week  pocket  money  and  if  he 
spends  more  than  that  let  me  know  and  I'll  stop  his 
money  altogether."  Brutal  though  this  speech  sounds, 
the  real  effect  of  it  is  to  create  a  strong  prejudice  in 
the  little  boy's  favor  and  when  his  father  curtly  says, 
"Good-bye,  Jack,"  and  he  answers,  "Good-bye,  father," 
in  a  trembling  voice,  the  schoolmaster  would  be  a 
hound  indeed  who  could  be  unkind  to  him. 

But  very  different  is  the  case  of  the  up-to-date 
parent.  "Now  I've  just  given  Jimmy  fifty  dollars," 
he  says  to  the  schoolmaster  with  the  same  tone  as  he 
would  to  an  inferior  clerk  in  his  office,  "and  I've  ex- 
plained to  him  that  when  he  wants  more  he's  to  tell 
you  to  go  to  the  bank  and  draw  for  him  what  he 
needs."  After  which  he  goes  on  to  explain  that  Jimmy 
is  a  boy  of  very  peculiar  disposition,  requiring  the 
greatest  nicety  of  treatment;  that  they  find  if  he  gets 
in  tempers  the  best  way  is  to  humor  him  and  presently 
he'll  come  round.    Jimmy,  it  appears  can  be  led,  if  led 
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gently,  but  never  driven.  During  all  of  which  time 
the  schoolmaster,  insulted  by  being  treated  as  an 
underling,  (for  the  iron  bites  deep  into  the  soul  of 
every  one  of  them),  has  already  fixed  his  eye  on  the 
undisciplined  young  pup  called  Jimmy  with  a  view  to 
trying  out  the  problem  of  seeing  whether  he  can't  be 
driven  after  all. 

DUT  the  greatest  nuisance  of  all  to  the  schoolmaster 
is  the  parent  who  does  his  boy's  home  exercises  and 
works  his  boy's  sums.  I  suppose  they  mean  well  by 
it.  But  it  is  a  disastrous  thing  to  do  for  any  child. 
Whenever  I  found  myself  correcting  exercises  that 
had  obviously  been  done  for  the  boys  in  their  homes  I 
used  to  say  to  them  quite  grandly: 

"Paul,  tell  your  father  that  he  must  use  the  abUtiT* 
after  pro." 

"Yes,  sir,"  says  the  boy. 

"And  Edward,  you  tell  your  grandmother  that  her 
use  of  the  dative  case  simply  won't  do.  She's  getting 
along  nicely  and  I'm  well  satisfied  with  the  way  she's 
doing,  but  I  cannot  have  her  using  the  dative  right 
and  left  on  everj'  occasion.    Tell  her  it  won't  do." 

"Yes,  sir,"  says  little  Edward. 

I  remember  one  case  in  particular  of  a  parent  who 
did  not  do  the  boy's  exercise  but,  after  letting  the  boy 
do  it  himself,  wrote  across  the  face  of  it  a  withering 
comment  addressed  to  me  and  reading:  "From  this 
exercise  you  can  see  that  my  boy,  after  six  months  of 
your  teaching,  is  completely  ignorant.  How  do  you 
account  for  it?" 

I  sent  the  exercise  back  to  him  with  the  added  note: 
"I  think  it  must  be  hereditary." 

IN  the  whole  round  of  the  school  year,  there  was,  as 
I  remember  it,  but  one  bright  spot — the  arrival  of 
the  summer  holidays.  Somehow  as  the  day  draws  near 
for  the  school  to  break  up  for  holidays,  a  certain  touch 
of  something  human  pervades  the  place.  The  masters 
lounge  round  in  cricket  flannels  smoking  cigarettes  al- 
most in  the  corridors  of  the  school  itself.  The  boys 
shout  at  the  play  in  the  long  June  evenings.  At  the 
hour  when,  on  the  murky  winter  nights,  the  bell  rang 
for  night  study,  the  sun  is  still  shining  upon  the  play- 
ground and  the  cricket  mutch  between  House  and 
House  is  being  played  out  between  daylight  and  dark. 
The  masters — good  fellows  that  they  are — have  can- 
celled evening  study  to  watch  the  game.  The  head- 
master is  there  himself.  He  is  smoking  a  briar-wood 
pipe  and  wearing  his  mortar-board  sideways.  There 
is  wonderful  greenness  in  the  new  grass  of  the  play- 
ground and  a  wonderful  fragrance  in  the  evening  air. 
It  is  the  last  Hay  of  school  but  one.  Life  is  sweet  in- 
deed in  the  anticipation  of  this  summer  evening. 

If  every  day  in  the  life  of  a  school  could  be  the  !a»t 
iay  but  one,  there  would  be  little  fault  to  find  with  it 
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ON  the  door  of  the  office  ran  the  seductive  legend, 
"John  P.  Barndyke.  Mines  and  Investments." 
Mr.  Barndyke,  within,  looked  like  both.  There 
was  profundity,  amplitude,  solidity,  financial  respon- 
sibility, all  over  him,  from  the  summit  of  his  pinkily 
bald  head,  down  to  his  pearl  spats  and  glistening  shoes. 
The  triple-chinned  massiveness  of  face,  the  wrinkle- 
less  convexity  of  white  waistcoat,  resembling  the  sail 
of  a  yacht  in  a  fresh  breeze,  proclaimed  him  anything 
but  a  man  of  straw. 

He  had  air  and  manner  matching  his  appearance, 
amiably  bluff,  or  bullyingly  dictatorial,  according  to 
the  situation  and  standing  of  the  person  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal.  This  morning  he  was  perturbed,  and, 
from  the  nervous  fingering  of  papers  on  the  desk  be- 
fore him,  one  might  suppose  he  was  diligently  search- 
ing for  his  accustomed  ease,  as  one  might  look  for  a 
mislaid  eyeglass.  Standing  near  the  desk,  uncomfort- 
ably near,  was  Steve  Forbes  of  the  Caribou  country, 
tall  and  lean,  with  "frontierman"  stamped  all  over  him, 
despite  city  clothes  that  sat  on  him  awkwardly.  The 
brown  face  was  strong,  the  mouth  pleasant  yet  firm, 
the  eyes  kindly,  with  capacity  for  humor  in  them, 
though  they  did  not  show  it  just  now.  There  was  a 
slight  stoop  in  the  stdlwart  shoulders,  and  he  walked 
■with  the  straddling  gait  of  a  man  who  has  lived  much 
in  the  saddle.  He  now  leaned  an  elbow  on  the  top  of 
the  desk  and  looked  down  on  the  ornately  prosperous 
man  in  the  revolving  chair,  as  one  might  regard  a 
strangely  unpleasant  beast. 

"What  it  amounts  to,  Barndyke,  when  you  get  down 
to  square  man's  talk,  is  that  you  mean  to  throw  me." 
Steve  spoke  with  unangered  deliberateness. 

"Not  at  all!  Not  at  all!"  blustered  the  other.  "If 
you  choose  to  build  castles  on  imagination,  and  they 
fall,  don't  blame  me,  blame  yourself." 

"BarEdyke!"  replied  Steve.  "Among  the  kind  of 
men  I  mix  with,  you'd  only  be  good  for  fox  bait.  You 
know  my  option  runs  out  on  the  sixth,  and  to-day  is 
the  first.  You've  kept  me  playing  round  this  month 
past,  expecting  you  to  keep  your  word." 

"If  you  knew  anything  about  business,  you'd  know 
better  than  to  expect  any  man  to  put  up  good  money 
on  a  mine  gamble  like  yours,"  said  Barndyke.  "I've 
looked  into  it,  of  course,  as  I've  looked  into  scores  of 
others,  but  it's  doubtful  whelhef  you  have  anything  of 
value.  If  it's  as  good,  or  half  as  good,  as  you  claim, 
the  street  out  there  is  jammed  with  men  crazy  to  get 
on  to  such  things." 

"You're  a  cloven-footed  liar!"  drawled  the  calm 
voice.  "I  know  now  why  Kelson,  your  spy,  has  been 
ferreting  round  my  prospect  and  the  adjoining  pro- 
perties, in  my  absence,  and  what  he's  doing  round  this 
town  now.     He's  been  too   anxious  to  dodge  me  for 
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honesty.  I  showed  you  what  I  had,  believing  your 
word,  and  you  promised  to  find  the  hundred  thousand 
to  swing  the  deal.  I  gave  you  what  you  asked  for 
your  services,  and  you've  tricked  me  with  fine  talk  to 
keep  me  from  going  elsewhere.  You'd  have 
fooled  me  along  to  the  minute  the  option  died, 
if  I  hadn't  forced  a  show-down.  It  isn't  be- 
cause you  doubt  what  I've  got  that  you're  play- 
ing Judas,  but  because  you  know  how  good  it 
is,  and  want  it  all,  what  I've  slaved  for  and 
fought  for,  in  sun  and  cold,  poverty  and  hun- 
ger, all  these  years.  I've  got  to  raise  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  between  this  and  three 
o'clock  of  the  sixth.  I've  less  than  twenty-five 
dollars  in  the  world,  and  I  don't  know  a  soul 
in  Toronto,  but  I'll  get  it.  You  take  notice, 
Barndyke,  I'll  get  it!"  And  tne  hard  fist 
smashed  down  on  the  desk  to  the  agitation  of 
Mr.  Barndyke's  sensitive  nerves.  "It  takes 
more  than  a  measly  coyote  or  sneaking  wolf 
to  scare  me  off  my  holding." 

/^UTSIDE  the  office  Steve  paused  for  reflec- 
^-^  tion.     Then  he  headed  for  the  Trust  Com- 
pany   who    were     agents    for    the     property. 
Doubtless  Barndyke  had   shut  that  door;   but 
he'd  find   out.     The  manager,  from  whom   he 
asked   a  month's  extension,  if  necessary,  was 
sympathetic,  but  he  made  it  clear  that  what 
was  asked  was  impossible.     Another  option  had  been 
granted  to  run  from  three  o'clock  of  the  sixth,  should 
the  first  fall  through. 

"Party  of  the  name  of  Barndyke?"  enquired  Steve. 

"It  isn't  my  business  to  tell,"  answered  the  man- 
ager.    "But  I've  known  worse  guessers." 

Steve  considered  a  moment.  There  was  something 
of  the  miner's  fatalism  in  him,  and  the  stoicism  that 
goes  with  it.  It  wasn't  the  first  time  he  had  seen 
golden  promise  develop  into  leaden  fulfilment,  rosy 
dawn  fade  to  gray  noon.  Nor,  said  the  buoyant  spirit 
of  the  man,  would  it  be  the  first  time  he  had  seen 
gray  noon  be  the  sombre  forerunner  of  a  brilliant, 
glory-filled  sunset.  After  all,  it  is  the  end,  the  balanc- 
ing, that  counts.  The  big  office  clock  boomed  the  hour 
of  three.  It  seemed  to  Steve  like  the  ring  count. 
Then  he  laughed  and  straightened  his  shoulders. 

"One!  Two!  Three!"  he  repeated  with  a  grin. 
"That  aint  'Ten!  and  you're  Out!'  Here's  where  we 
stall  for  the  bell  and  come  up  smiling  again  for  some 
more  of  the  same,  and  maybe  a  slice  of  different." 

"Go  to  it,  son!"  said  the  manager,  who  had  sized 
up  the  situation.  "You  look  like  the  kind  that  takes 
a  mighty  lot  of  stopping." 


CTEVE  stepped  out  into  the  street  again.  He  wanted 
^  air  and  exercise.  His  mind  worked  best  when  his 
body  was  in  motion,  so  he  started  to  walk.  Where  he 
went  that  afternoon  he  never  knew,  but  it  was  nearly 
nine  o'clock  when  he  found  himself,  footsore  and  hun- 
gry, but  with  the  devil  distanced,  at  the  head  of 
University  Ave.  For  a  month  he  had  been  loafing 
round  the  streets  waiting,  and  had  found  the  job 
harder  work  than  the  stiffest  backaching  task  he  had 
ever  done.  That  was  ended  now.  He  was  prospector 
again  in  a  strange,  new  country,  facing  the  toughest 
prospect  of  his  life.  How  he  was  going  to  tackle  it,  he 
did  not  know,  and,  to-nig'ht,  he  didn't  much  care.  He 
had  a  hunch  that  he  was  going  to  do  it.  He  wondered 
what  would  happen  if  he  marched  through  the  money 
district  announcing  to  the  world  that  he  had  one  of 
the  richest  silver  mines  since  Potosi,  and  demanding 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  idea  tickled  him  so  much  that  he  burst  into 
laughter,  to  the  amazement  of  passers-by.  Then  they 
saw  the  bronzed  face  under  the  broad  Stetson,  and 
laughed  too,  as  one  laughs  at  the  mirth  of  children 
and  grov(Ti-ups  who  retain  the  childlike  mind  and 
heart. 

When  he  reached  Queen's  Park  he  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment between  hunger  and  weariness.  He'd  sit  awhile 
and  reflect  on  men  and  women  and  things  in  this  vast, 
sweltering  babel.  Most  of  the  benches  were  filled,  but 
he  found  one,  a  little  apart  from  the  rest,  with  only 


two  occupants.  At  each  end  sat  a  woman.  One  was 
young,  and  his  swift  glance  brought  away  the  impres- 
sion of  the  most  perfectly  satisfactory  face  he  had 
ever  seen.  He  came  from  a  comparatively  womanless 
district,  and  the  greatest  charm  of  cities  to  him  was  in 
their  multitudes  of  pretty  faces.  There  was  nothing 
blase  about  Steve  Forbes,  and  he  had  known  camps 
and  bonanza  cities,  with  their  womankind.  He 
cherished  the  wholesome  man's  belief  that  the  good 
among  man  and  womankind  formed  the  vast  majority, 
and  that  in  the  bad  was  an  amazing  lot  of  good.  He 
had  the  simple,  clean  mind  from  which  springs  the 
fine  flower  of  chivalry  and  reverence  for  woman.  The 
face  of  the  girl  was  not  prettier  than  many  he  had 
seen,  but  it  was  quite  different;  he  didn't  k^.ow  how  or 
why.  Rather  pale,  and,  he  thought,  tired  and  anx- 
ious. He  liked  the  way  her  hair  framed  the  brow  and 
temples,  the  large  eyes,  the  grave,  oval  face.  He  won- 
dered why  she  was  seated,  alone,  in  a  public  park,  at 
that  hour.    He  glanced  at  her  again,  and  felt  happier. 

The  other  woman  was  elderly,  with  a  sharp,  rather 
severe  face  and  plainly  dressed.  She  wore  a  wide- 
brimmed  straw  hat,  that  even  his  inexperience  in  such 
matters,  told  him  was  of  the  cheapest.  Neither  wo- 
man knew  much  of  the  world's  luck,  he  guessed,  and 
he  thought  with  some  self-contempt  of  his  own  anxiety 
during  the  afternoon  because  of  Barndyke's  treach- 
ery. To  a  man  the  whole  world  was  open,  and  strength 
and  courage  could  hew  a  path  through  the  densest 
jungle;  how  different  to  a  woman,  young  and  pretty 
or  old  and  feeble! 

"You  don't  mind  me  sitting  down  here.  Ma'am,  and 
you.  Miss?"  he  asked.  "I'm  plumb  tired,  and  these 
legs  of  mine  aint  used  to  pavement  pounding." 

'TpHE  girl  shot  a  quick  glance  at  him,  and  his  whole- 
-*■  someness  seemed  to  satisfy  her.  She  gave  a  little 
nod.  The  other  scrutinized  him  more  leisurely,  and  a 
dry  smile  passed  over  her  face. 

"They're  long  enough  in  all  conscience,"  she  said, 
looking  critically  at  the  outstretched  legs. 

"A  few  more  days  like  this'll  shorten  'em.  Mother," 
he  said.  "Guess  1  walked  an  inch  off  'em  this  after- 
noon.    Terrible  place,  this  city,  to  wear  folks.     Look 
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at  all  that!"  And  he  nodded  to  the  miscellaneous 
humanity  crowded  on  the  benches.  Then  he  remem- 
bered that  perhaps  these  women  knew  all  about  it,  and 
rebuked  his  thoughtless  tongue. 

"You  don't  mind  me  speaking  to  you,  Mother,  and 
little  sister?"  he  continued.  "I  know  it's  reckoned 
next  door  to  murder  in  cities  to  talk  to  folks  you  don't 
know.  Just  fancy  you're  in  my  country  where  human 
beings  are  glad  to  talk." 

"And  where  may  that  be?"  asked  the  woman. 

"All  the  way  from  Labrador  to  Vancouver,  and 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  mostly  where 
hupians  are  the  rarest  animals,"  he  laughed.  "I  carry 
my  skyscraper  with  me  and  plant  it  in  the  woods,  by 
the  lake  shore,  or  up  on  the  mountain  side,  with  God's 
sun  and  stars,  trees,  winds,  and  wild  things  for  my 
neighbors." 

"What  do  you  leave  them  for  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  when  the  wilds  must  be  at  their  best?"  asked 
the  frankly  inquisitive  woman. 

"Mother,  you  make  me  homesick,"  he  replied.  "I'm 
just  aching  for  the  open  hillside,  the  soft  velvet  sky, 
the  stars  shining  to  do  you  a  kindness,  the  lake  below 
rippling  black  and  silver,  and  the  wind,  that  comes 
without  the  tang  of  the  devil's  limekiln,  singing  among 
the  trees.  We've  most  things  there  but  money,  and 
I'm  here  on  the  still  hunt  for  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, so  if  you  hear  the  next  day  or  two  of  a  wild  man 
standing  some  fat  banker  on  his  head  and  shaking 
that  much  out  of  his  pockets,  you'll  know  it  was  Steve 
Forbes  who  did  it." 

Thus  they  chatted  for  some  time,  the  dry,  tart 
humor  of  the  woman  feeding  and  drawing  out  the 
miner's  loquacity,  the  girl  listening  amusedly,  and 
now  and  again  joining  in  the  conversation.  Weari- 
ness passed  from  Steve,  and  hunger  was  uppermost. 

"Guess  it's  about  time  I  had  my  supper,"  he  said. 
"I  wish.  Mother,  you  and  little  sister  here  would  come 
and  have  some  supper  with  me.  Toronto  swatted  me 
pretty  hard  this  afternoon,  so  I  guess  it's  trying  to 
be  good  to  me  now.  I've  a  sort  of  fancy  we  are  going 
to  bring  luck  to  each  other." 

The  woman  looked  across  at  the  girl. 

"What  do  you  say,  my  dear?"  she  asked.  "Shall 
we  represent  Toronto  to  the  stranger  within  our 
gates?" 

'TpHE  girl  nodded,  her  eyes  dancing  with  mirth,  and 
■*■  the  three  of  them  went  to  a  near-by  restaurant. 
The  meal  was  a  very  pleasant  one.  Steve  was  in  high 
spirits,  and  an  easy  prey  to  the  bantering  inquisitive- 
ness  of  the  keen-faced  woman.  When  the  odd  little 
party  broke  up,  the  elder  woman  went  along  the 
Avenue.  Some  distance  up,  she  paused  under  a  lamp 
to  look  at  the  folded  paper  she  had  seen  the  man  slip 
into  her  jacket  pocket.  She  took  out  of  it  a  five  dollar 
bill. 

"A  little  bit  of  chickenfeed !'  she  chuckled,  then 
called  a  taxi  and  drove  away. 

Steve  stood  on  the  pavement  and  watched  the  girl 
go.     Then   as   the   slim,   graceful   figure   was   passing 
cut  of  sight,  he  did  a  most  reprehensible  thing.     Re- 
flecting swiftly  that  exceptional  situations  de- 
mand extraordinary  measures,  he  started  off  in 
pursuit.     To  let  the  girl  walk  thus  out  of  his 
life  would  be  foolish  and  worse — like  throwing 
away  luck  that  had  just  come  to  him. 
There  was  rebuke  in  her  eyes  when  she 
saw  him,   not  very   severe,   perhaps,   for 
they  had  become  rather  friendly;  but  it 
was  still  rebuke. 

'I'd  rather  you'd  be  angry 
with  me  to-night,  than  be 
mad  with  myself  for  ever 
after,"  he  said  apologetically. 
"I  didn't  mean  to  follow  you 
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at  first,  but  then  I  felt  how  crazy  it  was  to  find  a  friend 
and  lose  her  right  away." 

It  sounded  reasonable  enough  after  all,  and  he  was 
different  from  city  men,  the  girl  reflected.  She  came 
from  the  country  herself.  So  she  gave  him  the  benefit 
of  extenuating  circumstances,  and,  so  great  v:as  her 
interest  in  his  quest,  that  she  said  he  might  call  later 
and  let  her  know  the  result  of  his  money  hunt. 

■IITHEN  she  reached  her  room  in  the  apartment 
'  "^  house,  she  lit  the  gas  and  sat  down  on  the  bed  to 
reflect  upon  the  one  adventurous  evening  in  a  rather 
placid  life.  A  few  hours  before  Mary  Andrews  had 
been  decidedly  gloomy.  Two  weeks  earlier,  the  econo- 
mical pruning  of  staffs  in  the  department  store  where 
she  worked  had  cast  her  adrift,  and  she  had  learned 
how  fierce  competition  can  be  for  mere  bread.  She 
had  been  ambitious  and  had  left  the  duller  native 
northland  for  tke  city.  Sometimes  she  regretted  it. 
If  life  there  had  not  been  so  vivid  and  exciting  it  had 
charm  and  compensations  of  its  own.  If  the  prizes 
in  the  lottery  were  not  so  splendid  there,  the  heart- 
breaking blanks  were  much  fewer.  Existence  rarely 
resolved  itself  iijto  a  razor-edge  fight  for  subsistence. 

Oddly  enough,  it  was  not  the  man  she  thought  about 
now,  but  the  woman  she  had  met  that  afternoon.  Her 
eyes  and  ears  were  keener  than  the  miner's;  she  knew 
that  their  companion  was  no  woman  of  the  people  in 
hard  luck,  and  wondered  if  she  would  soon  see  her 
again.  The  strange  woman  had  asked  for  her  ad- 
dress, and  had  promised  to  call  upon  her.  She  had  a 
curious  sense  of  protecting  friendship  as  she  recalled 
the  keen,  powerful  face,  and  the  half-veiled  interest 
in  the  piercing  eyes. 

When  she  slept  that  night,  she  dreamed  of  the  green 
fields  yellowing  to  harvest,  the  maple  grove  about  the 
old  home,  the  orchard,  fruit  laden,  sloping  to  the 
singing  river,  the  cool,  scented  night  winds  blowing, 
and  across  the  stage  of  dreams  flitted  the  big  bronzed 
miner  who  had  called  her  "little  sister,"  and  the  woman 
he  had  called  "Mother."  The  mere  names  comforted 
her  tired  spirit.  When  she  arose  to  the  new  day  she 
felt  a  fresh  gladness.  She  was  glad  she  had  resisted 
the  temptation  of  the  few  hundreds  to  sell  the  old 
home. 

Like  most  people  of  the  Celtic  strain,  she  believed 
secretly  in  signs,  omens,  and  dreams,  in  an  unseen  but 
ever-present  hand  that  moves  a  piece  here,  another 
there,  and  with  unfathomable  wisdom  and  skill  works 
out  far-seeing  plans,  by  mysterious  and  inexplicable 
combinations,  to  ultimate,  splendid  triumph.  Per- 
haps !    Perhaps !    Then  she  laughed — an  excellent  way 

in   which  to  begin. 


A   GRAY   sky  over 
head,    her    yacht 
the   Xantippe   plunging 
through      gray-g  r  e  e  n 
seas,    the    wind    whist- 
ling through  the  ropes 
and    stays   of  her   rig- 
ging, and  whipping  the 
spray  in   clouds  across 
the     deck ;      such 
was    the    natural 
background       t  o 
any  true  portrait 
of   Miss   Pandora 
Fulcher.      In   the 
stern    gray-grim- 
ness    of    her    ap- 
p  e  a  r  a  n  c  e — 
piercing     black 
eyes,       strongly 
arched    nose,    In- 
dian-hued    face — 
the     spaciousness 
of     mind     and 
heart,     t,h  e 
seeming  capri- 
ciousneu      o  f 
mood,      ffweep- 
ing    wraths 
and      splendid 
generoai- 
ties,     she     re- 
v  e  a  1  e  d      her 
kinship   to  the 
sea.     Ashore, 
there   wm   al- 
ways    about 
her    something 
of     the     alien 
air      which 
sailors    have 
on  land. 
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As  she  passed  into  the  dingy  street,  a  casual  glance 
would  have  left  one  with  the  impression  of  a  highly 
militant  female  suffragist  or  inexpugnable  book  can- 
vasser, rather  than  the  mistress  of  millions,  whose  ten 
thousand  workpeople  at  Fulcherville  produced  dress 
fabrics  that  rivalled  the  daintiest  put  forth  by  the 
looms  of  England  and  France.  Nearer  approach 
showed  the  poise,  the  self-assuredness,  and  those  in- 
stinctive subtleties  of  manner  that  proclaim  the 
grande  dame.  Of  restless  energy,  she  was  an  early 
riser.  When  a  task  had  to  be  done  she  never  dallied 
with  it.  Adventure  was  to  her  the  very  breath  of  life ; 
chance,  coincidence,  unexpectedness,  the  avenues  to 
much  of  its  interest  and  charm. 

Mary  Andrews  was  at  home,  preparing  to  go  out 
on  the  work  hunt,  when  her  acquaintance  of  the  night 
before  arrived. 

"Pity  we  have  not  our  cowboy  friend  with  us,"  said 
the  visitor  as  she  made  herself  comfortable  in  Mary's 
armchair.    "I  suppose  you  have  seen  him  since  I  did?" 

The  girl  colored  in  slight  confusion. 

"I  was  sure  of  it,"  laughed  the  lady.  "He  had  the 
lonely  look  in  his  eyes  when  I  came  away.  Well,  he 
looked  a  clean,  wholesome  boy.  Brought  you  home,  of 
course?  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  to  hear  he  made 
love  to  you." 

The  girl  laughed  and  shook  her  head. 

"He  will  then,"  declared  the  visitor  with  conviction. 
"He's  that  kind  of  a  man.  I  don't  mean  one  of  the 
mushy  sort,  but  he's  pretty  green,  and  looks  what  he 
thinks.  I'm  an  old  maid,  and  lookers-on  see  most 
of  the  game.  Why,  bless  my  soul!  What  have  you 
got  on  the  wall  up  there?"  And  she  stared  at  a  large 
photograph. 

"That  is  a  view  of  Fulcherville  and  the  mills  there," 
said  Mary.     "My  mother  used  to  live  there." 

The  lady  sprang  up,  took  the  girl  by  the  shoulders, 
and  searched  her  face  eagerly. 

"I  know  now  why  your  face  haunted  me  all  night," 
she  said.    "You  are  Alice  Maynard's  girl?" 

"Yes,  Alice  Maynard  was  my  mother,"  said  Mary 
in  utter  amazement. 

"I  knew  it.  My  instinct  where  Fulcherville  is  con- 
cerned never  fails.  You  don't  know  me,  I  suppose?" 
she  asked.  "Your  mother  did.  I  am  Pandora  Ful- 
cher." 

Mary  looked  part  of  the  awe  she  felt  upon  hearing 
that  august  name  which  her  mother  had  always 
spoken  almost  with  reverence. 

"Your  mother,  my  dear,  was  one  of  my  pet  girls," 
said  Miss  Pandora.  "But  in  the  name  of  the  great 
Hornspoon,  what  are  you  doing  down  here  in  Toronto, 
and  alone?  Why  didn't  you  come  to  see  me,  knowing 
I  was  your  mother's  friend?  I  ought  to  shake  you, 
rambling  all  over  this  God-forsaken  city,  seeking  work 
of  strangers  when  I'd  have  been  happy  to  find  a  com- 
fortable place  for  you.  I  wonder  how  it  is  that  the 
people  I'd  love  to  help  keep  away  from  me?  Think 
I'm  an  ill-tempered  old  crank,  I  suppose,  because  I've 
no  wisp  of  a  man  tied  to  my  apron  strings,  and  a  raft 
of  children  of  my  own.       Bah!" 

"I  think  you  did  enough  for  us.  Miss  Fulcher,"  re- 
plied the  girl.  "I  can't  forget  that  we,  that  I,  owe  you 
five  hundred  dollars  yet.  I  hope  one  day  to  sell  the 
farm  and  pay  back  what  you  lent  mother  when  we 
were  in  trouble.  So  far  I've  never  been  able  to  do 
more  than  pay  the  interest," 

"You've  been  paying  interest!"  cried  Miss  Pandora. 
"In  the  name  of  all  the  Shylocks  in  Jewry,  to  whom?" 

"To  your  cashier  at  the  mills,"  the  girl  replied. 

"And  I  never  knew  it,"  mourned  Miss  Pandora.  "It's 
the  very  devil  to  have  other  folks  do  your  work.  The 
sharks!  When  I  sent  the  money  to  your  mother  in 
her  trouble  I  meant  it  as  a  gift.  No  wonder  you  kept 
away  from  me.     Well,  we'll  see  about  that  later." 

They  sat  and  talked  for  hours,  and  when  Miss  Ful- 
cher left,  Mary  Andrews  knew  that  her  present 
troubles  were  over. 

On  her  return  to  her  house  on  St  George  Street,  the 
old  brownstone  Fulcher  mansion.  Miss  Pandora 
had  as  guest  at  luncheon  Mr.  Richard  Ambler,  rela- 
tive, friend,  legal  adviser,  and  sportsman.  Her  rela- 
tives, as  a  rule,  she  detested.  Flatteries  spoken  or 
acted,  she  despised.  Young  Dick  Ambler  treated  his 
cousin  of  nearly  sixty  as  if  she  wore  his  man  chum  of 
eight  and  twenty;  ho  was  more  candidly  plain-spokon 
to  hor  than  if  she  had  not  a  dollar,  and  she  thought 
him  just  the  kind  of  n  boy  she  would  have  liked  her 
son  to  be  had  she  condescended  to  marriage.  She  re- 
galed him  with  the  story  of  the  girl  and  the  cowboy, 
as  she  persisted  in  calling  Stove  Forbes,  who  address- 
ed her  as  "Molhtir,"  took  hor  out  to  supper  in  a  bean- 
ery,  and  slipped  a  five-dollar  bill  into  her  pocket  when 
he  thought  she  wasn't  looking. 

"I   wonder   if  he's   succeeded     in     standing    his    fat 
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banker  on    his    head 
yet?"  she  mused  pen- 
sively,    "There  migtit 
be    something    in    his 
story.     There  was  the 
man  who  tried  to 
Bell  sovereigns  on 
London        Bridge 
for   pennies,    and 
couldn't    trade. 
If    he'd    tried    to 
»ell     pennies     for 
sovereigns,       h  e 
probably       would 
have  done  a  land 
office        business. 
It's  the  fake  that 
catches    the    man 
who    wont    look 
at    an    honest 
thing.     I  suppose 
it's    the    L  0  r  d  'a 
provision  for  the 
sharks,       they've 
got    to     feed    on 
something.     What  was  it  the 
Tichborne    claimant    said    in 
London!      'The    Lord    sends 
them    as   has   money   and  no 
brains  for  them  as  has  brains 
and  no  money.'    Guess  he  wasn't  far 
wrong." 

Dick  looked  over  at  her  with  a 
smile.  The  gruffest,  sharpest- 
tongued  woman  in  all  creation,  and 
the  most  tender  hearted.  She  took 
out  the  five-dollar  bill,  and  smoothed 
it  on  the  table. 

"The  boy  is  staying  at  the  National,  and  his  name 
is  Steve  Forbes.  I  pumped  that  much  out  of  him 
while  we  were  eating  fried  eggs  and  the  most 
damnable  bacon  that  ever  was  intended  for  briny 
shoe  leather,"  she  said.  "I  wish  you'd  look  him  up, 
Dick.  Perhaps  you  could  steer  him  against  the 
right  people.  We've  got  to  live  up  to  this  little  bit 
of  chickenfeed,  and  what  the  fivespot  represents. 
The  boy  took  me  for  a  tired-out  old  charwoman 
or  oflice  cleaner  in  hard  luck.  That  eleven  cent  hat 
I  wore  was  worth  the  money  it  cost,  though  it's  an 
awful  trial  to  the  stylish  ladies  I've  got  in  the 
kitchen  downstairs." 

"I'll  drop  in  on  the  cowboy  as  I  go  downtown,"  said 
Dick.  "If  the  man's  strike  is  good  enough  to  draw  the 
vultures,  it  might  be  worth  while." 

At  this  moment  a  servant  entered  with  a  card. 
"John  P.  Barndyke.     Mines  and  Investments,"  she 
read    aloud    frowningly.      "Why,    Morgan,    you'll    be 
bringing  up   mousetrap  merchants   and   toasting-fork 
inventors  next,"  she  said  to  the  man. 

"Beg  pardon,  Miss  Fulcher,  but  'e  looks  quite  a 
gentleman,"  said  Morgan  deferentially. 

"He  does,  does  he?  That  makes  it  all  the  more 
suspicious,"  she  remarked  drily. 

"Seems  to  be  running  into  the  mine  zone,  Aunt 
Pandy,"  said  Dick.  He  always  called  his  cousin  Aunt. 
"Perhaps  Heaven  has  sent  your  visitor  to  help  out 
with  your  cowboy  person." 

"Heaven  has  nothing  to  do  with  Mines  and  Invest- 
ments," replied  Miss  Pandora  dogmatically. 

"Well  bye-bye,  old  dear,"  said  Dick.  "I'll  call  up 
and  let  you  know  the  result  of  my  interview  with  the 
five-spot  disseminator." 

IV/fR.  BARNDYKE'S  card  had  not  prejudiced  Miss 
^  ^  Fulcher  in  his  favor.  Mines  she  regarded  as 
devilish  agencies,  invented  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
mercial piracy.  Investments  were  to  her  the  grimy- 
handed  ministers  of  fraud.  That  Mr.  Barndyke  was 
plump  and  Solomonically  attired,  formed  an  additional 
two-pronged  indictment  against  him. 

"Pardon  my  intrusion.  Miss  Fulcher,"  he  began. 
"Had  I  known  your  legal  representative,  I  should  not 
have  troubled  you  personally.  I  am  about  to  acquire 
property  in  Caribou  County,  a  rather  picturesque  spot 
in  the  northern  wildernesses,  with  excellent  shooting 
and  fishing.  I  find  that  a  portion  of  the  property, 
known  as  Andrews  Farm,  is  encumbered  wilh  a  mort- 
gage in  your  favor  for  five  hundred  dollars.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  purchase  it  from  you,  if  you  are  desirous  of 
selling." 

"If  you  are  buying  the  property  why  trouble  about 
purchasing  the  mortgage?"  she  asked  abruptly.  "All 
you'll  have  to  do  then  will  be  to  pay  me  off,  and  have 
done  with  it,  vrith  or  without  my  consent." 

"Precisely,"  he  replied,  raUier  abashed.  "I  hope  I 
may  succeed  in  my  endeavor  to  purchase,  but  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  as  an  investment  the  mortgage  can- 
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in  my  life.  That 
boy's  dhickenfeed 
burns  my  pocket, 
and  if  there's  a 
good  thing  afloat, 
I  might  as  well 
do  the  salvaging 
as  a  mining 
shark.  As  for 
the  Andrews 
girl,  I've  found 
her."  And  she 
told  him  of  her 
call  on  the  girl 
and  of  B  a  r  n- 
dyke's  proposal. 
"R  e  m  e  m  b  e  r, 
though,  I'm  to  be 
kept  out  of  this. 
You're  acting  for 
a  silent  client." 


O^ 


"I  know   now  why  your  face 

haunted   me   all   night,"   she 

said. 
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not  be  very  desirable  to  you,  and  you  might  wish  to  be 
rid  of  it." 

"Philanthropic  inducements  never  appeal  to  me," 
answered  Miss  Pandora  tartly.  "The  owner  of  the 
place  is,  as  you  probably  know,  a  young  working-girl 
who  might  find  it  diflScult  to  raise  five  hundred  dollars. 
In  that  event  I  suppose  you  would  foreclose  on  her. 
The  mortgage  is  not  for  sale  at  any  price." 

CHE  rang  the  bell  and  Mr.  Barndyke  vanished,  much 
^  crestfallen.  Ordering  her  car  to  be  brought 
round,  she  drove  downtown  to  the  offices  of  Mr, 
Ambler.  He  had  been  to  see  Forbes,  who  was  to  call 
upon  him  later  in  the  afternoon. 

"He  claims,"  said  Dick,  "to  have  found  rich  silver 
veins  in  the  Caribou  district.  A  man  named  Barn- 
dyke  " 

Miss  Pandora  chuckled  aloud,  her  eyes  dancing  with 
glee.     He  looked  at  her  enquiringly. 

"Never  mind,  Dicky,  old  top,  it's  only  one  of  my 
spasms.  Go  ahead!"  she  explained.  "What  about  the 
man  named  Barndyke?" 

A  grin  overspread  Dick's  countenance. 
"Wasn't  that  the  chap's   name  who  called   at  lun- 
cheon to-day?"  he  asked. 

"Don't  be  inquisitive,  Dick,  fire  away,"  she  replied 
impatiently. 

"Well,  this  fellow,  shark  evidently,  became  inter- 
ested in  Forbes'  property,  agreed  to  find  the  hundred 
thousand  to  swing  the  option  held  by  your  cowboy, 
that  expires  on  the  sixth.  Steve  showed  him  every- 
thing, and  yesterday  the  man  backed  out.  He  has 
secretly  bought  a  second  option  on  the  land,  believing 
that  Forbes,  an  unknown  man  without  friends,  cannot 
come  to  time.  He  means  to  grab  the  strike.  A  hun- 
dred thousand  is  needed  to  cinch  the  property,  then 
Steve  wants  to  purchase  or  make  terms  with  the  owner 
of  an  adjoining  place  called  Andrews  Farm,  into  which 
the  veins  run.  He's  on  the  track  of  the  owner,  some 
woman  living  here  in  Toronto,  and  he's  half  scared  to 
death  lest  the  Barndyke  man  finds  her  first." 

"Dick!"  said  Miss  Fulcher.  "Get  hold  of  a  couple 
of  first-class  mining  engineers,  and  start  with  them 
and  Forbes  for  the  Caribou  to-night.  If  their  report 
is  all  right  I'll  take  a  flyer  in  a  mine  for  the  first  time 


N  the  morn- 
ing of  ths 
sixth,  Ambler's 
party  returned. 
Forbes  had  made 
a  great  find,  the 
veins  had  been 
uncovered  in 
places  and  trac- 
ed, and  the  op- 
tioned property, 
together  with  the 
Andrews  Farm 
would,  in  the  ex- 
perts' opinions, 
prove  one  of  ths 
most  sensational 
strikes  the  north- 
land  had  known. 
"Well,  what's 
the  verdict?" 
asked  Steve, 
smiling  but  anx- 
ious  as  he 
strolled  into  Am- 
bler's office  at 
noon. 

"Stick  your  fist 
to    this    agree- 
ment, Forbes,"  said  Dick  in  reply.       "Read  it,  man! 
Read  it  first!     We  might  be  Barndyking  you,  for  all 
you  know.    All  right,  eh?" 

"Right  as  rain.  You're  treating  me  mighty  white, 
Mr.  Ambler,"  answered  Steve. 

"There  are  other  kinds  of  fish  in  Toronto  waters 
besides  sharks,"  laughed  Ambler.  "Now  for  the  Trust 
Company." 

Steve's  friend,  the  manager,  received  them,  and  the 

provisional  papers  were  carefully  examined  by  Ambler. 

"Here's  your  doug*h,  Forbes,"  said  Dick.     "Pay  up 

and  smile."     The  manager  looked  at  the  signature  on 

the  cheque  and  whistled. 

"You  get  the  big  fish  when  you  go  anglin',  son,"  he 
said.  "Good  luck  to  you,  my  boy.  You  came  round  fine 
after  the  knockdown  swipe,  and  I'm  damn  glad." 

Steve  walked  on  the  clouds  to  Ambler's  office.  There 
were  clients  in  the  private  sanctum,  so  they  stepped 
into  the  empty  waiting-room. 

"Well,  that's  all  fixed,"  said  the  lawyer.  "Pretty 
much  of  a  rush  job,  but  now,  what  about  that  Andrews 
Farm?  We've  been  at  work  and  found  the  girl.  She 
has  no  idea  of  the  value  of  her  property.  I  daresay 
she's  only  expected  a  thousand  or  so  for  it,  and  if  she's 
awkward  we've  got  hold  of  the  mortgage  on  the  place 
and  can  foreclose  on  her  and  fix  things  our  way 
cheaply." 

Steve  looked  at  his  new  friend  in  bewilderment,  and 
the  smile  died  off  his  face.  He  had  taken  a  great  liking 
to  Ambler,  but  he  was  gravely  silent  for  some  moments. 
"Mr.  Ambler,"  he  said  at  length.  "You'll  have  to 
excuse  me.  I  don't  know  much  about  business  and  city 
ways,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  white's  white,  and  black's 
black,  city  or  country.  I  ain't  so  all-fired  fond  of  money 
that  I  can  pick  up  any  kind.  When  I  go  in  for  stealing 
I'll  just  pack  guns  and  hold  up  men.  I'm  no  hand  at 
robbing  women  and  girls,  and  I'm  damned  if  I'm  going 
to  learn  now." 

"What  the  devil  are  you  going  to  do  then,  Steve, 
give  half  that  stuff  away  as  soon  as  your  hand  is  on 
it?"  asked  Dick. 

"You    say    you've    found    the    girl,"    replied    Steve 
stolidly.    "I'm  no  Barndyke.     Bring  her  here  and  show 
her  what  she's  got.    If  she  wants  to  come  in  we'll  take 
Continued  on  page  101 
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THE  Union  Government  has  weathered  another 
crisis.  That  is  part  of  its  regular  sessional 
program.  At  the  spring  gathering  the  farmers 
caucused  and  caucused  till  the  country  sat  up  expect- 
ing to  see  them  carve  all  traces  of  tariff  out  of  the 
Budget.  The  cry  of  "Crisis"  filled  the  air  and  friends 
of  the  U.  G.  were  making  wreaths  to  lay  on  its  coffin. 
Then  the  vote  came  and  the  usual  majority  was  in  its 
usual  place  and  the  Union  ship  sailed  serenely  on  to- 
wards that  harbor  which  is  labelled  1923. 

But  no  ship  sails  a  long  voyage  without  meeting  an 


The  soft  sweet  voice  of  Hon. 

James  Calder  and  the  deadl.v 

sweet      accents      of      Wesley 

Rowell. 


occasional  squall.  To  an  old  sailor  it  may  simply  be 
a  puff  of  wind.  But  to  the  land  lubber  it  looks  like 
sure  death  and  a  watery  grave.  So  at  the  little  "In- 
demnity Session"  there  was  further  cry  of  crisis. 
This  session  was  presumably  called  to  approve  the 
Peace  Treaty.  It  could  have  attended  to  that  little 
chore  in  the  same  time  it  took  another  Parliament  to 
approve  the  declaration  of  war — about  five  days.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  Treaty  was  approv- 
ed and  the  result  cabled  to  England  in 
just  about  that  length  of  time.  But 
you'll  remember  that  in  the  spring  ses- 
sion, when  members  were  shying  at  the 
Budget  and  pretending  they  wouldn't 
stay  put  there  was  a  promise  of  some 
kind  of  increased  indemnity.  Well,  the 
lncren.se  did  not  conje  along.  But  an  all- 
wise  and  discerning  Government  provid- 
ed something  just  as  good — viz.  and  to 
wit — a  special  session  with  an  extra  in- 
demnity of  $2,500.00. 

Now  be  it  understood  that  our  Union 
statesmen,  the   common   or   garden    var- 
iety  of    M.P.,   are    paid    by    the    session. 
But  in  order  to  count  as  a  full  session 
the  House  must  sit  for  thirty-one  days. 
If  it  sits  for  less  than  that  time,  members 
are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $20.00  per  diem. 
Consequently   if  the   members  "worked" 
for    thirty    days    they    would    get    just 
$600.00,    while    working    for    thirty-one 
days    brings    this    well-earned    re- 
ward up  to  $2,500.00.     Under  such 
circumstances    patriotism    requires 
that  any  special  session  worthy  of 
the  name  shall  sit  for  the  full  per- 
iod  of  thirty-one  days.     This   one 
did  its  full  duty.    It  was  hard  work 
but  the  members  were  equal  to  it. 
On  many  days  there  was  no  Gov- 
ernment business,  but  the  members 
crammed    the    order     paper     with 
resolutions     on     everything     from 


bran  and  shorts  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  Govern- 
ment and,  by  meeting  late  and  adjourning  early,  they 
managed  never  to  entirely  run  out  of  conversation.  It 
was  the  most  mournfully  dull  session  in  all  political 
history.  But  the  members  stood  it  like  heroes,  each 
man  "seen  his  duty  and  done  it,"  and  all  returned 
home  carrying  the  fruits  of  patriotism  in  the  shape 
of  a  $2,500.00  check. 

The  Old  Satan  at  Work 
t>UT  the  same  old  Satan  who  finds  mischief  for  idle 
hands  to  do  was  on  hand  and  working.  Into  the 
peaceful  and  patriotic  gathering  came  rumors  that  the 
Unionist  Party  was  drifting  Torywards  and  a  vague 
unrest    came    into    the    systems    of    the    forty-four 

Liberals  who  wear  Union 
as  part  of  their  political 
identification  a  nr  d  who 
gave  up  their  old  affilia- 
tions for  their  country's 
good,  seats  in  Parliament, 
the  accompanying  indem- 
nities and  other  per- 
quisites. 

Then  the  Mon- 
treal press,  or  rath- 
er the  English  sec- 
tion of  it,  veered 
round  and  favored  a 
return  to  the  policy 
of  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald,  his  heirs 
and  assigns.  And 
the  air  grew  thicker 
while  the  political 
barometer  con- 
tinued to  fall  when 
a  leading  French 
paper  openly  d  e- 
clared  that  the 
country's  salvation  seemed  to  lie  in  a  presumably  high 
protection  party  under  the  joint  leadership  of  Sir 
Thomas  White  and  Sir  Lomer  Gouin. 

But  things  are  never  so  bad  but  what  they  can  get 
worse.  This  was  proved  once  more  when  Sir  Robert 
Borden  fell  ill  and  rumors  came  from  his  bedside  that 
he  was  working  on  a  platform  on  which  the  structure 
of  the  new  Union  Party  was  to  be  raised. 


Carryins  the  fnilta  of  patriotisin   in   the   form   of   a   dwqna. 

It  was  right  here  that  murmurings  gave  place  to 
action.  Just  who  raised  the  ringing  call  for  all  good 
Unionists  to  get  together  is  a  dark  secret.  But  as 
Hon.  Wesley  Rowell  and  Hon.  Arthur  Sifton  are  the 
Liberal  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  are  opposed  to  the 
immediate  formation  of  a  permanent  Union  Party 
there  is  a  rough  guess  that  at  least  part  of  the  blame 
can  be  laid  at  their  doors.  AnyTvay  the  caucus  was 
called.  It  met  and  was  attended  by  the  Liberal  Union- 
ists, the  farmers,  with  the  exception  of  Messrs.  Crerar 
and  Nieburg,  and  even  Johnston  of  Lost  Mountain,  the 
wanreding  boy  of  the  House.  He  is  a  versatile  chap, 
this  man  Johnston.  He  sits  with  the  Unionists,  voted 
with  the  Grain  Growers  and  attended  the  Grit  Con- 
vention in  August  Yes,  they  were  all  there.  As 
usual  they  were  unanimous  on  the  only  thing  any 
faction  of  this  Parliament  can  agree  about. 
They  didn't  want  any  election,  so  they  just 
talked.  And  when  it  was  all  over  a  state- 
ment was  issued  that  was  a  work  of  art.  It 
3  said  to  have  been  the  handiwork  of  Hon. 
Arthur  Sifton  and  carries  traces  of  his 
rather,  saturnine  vein  of  humor. 
They  were  Unionists  according  to 
this  statement.  They  would  re- 
main Unionists.  They  approved 
the  Government  war  policy.  Also 
they  had  hopes.  These  hopes  were 
to  the  effect  that  the  Government 
would  produce  a  progressive  policy 
that  would  fit  the  after-war  needs 
of  the  country.  It  was,  in  short,  a 
notice  to  the  Government  to  get 
busy  but  to  remember  that  enough 
of  its  followers  were  Liberal  to 
wreck  any  Government  that  did 
not  give  their  views  due  ronsidera- 
tion. 

DUT  if  one  kind  of  ■...i-in-  was 
*-'  served  on  the  Government,  an- 
other was  given  to  the  old  Tories, 
something  over  100  strong,  who 
form  the  major  part  of  the  Union- 
ist following.  They  figured  it  out 
that  the  Liberal  Unionist  caucus 
had  taken  the  Union  out  of  the 
Unionist  Government.  Moreover, 
they  had  a  suspicion  that  the  new 
Borden  Platform  had  been  submit- 
ted to  this  sub-caucus  of  the  party. 
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The  fact  that  Wesley  Rowell  protested  that  the  found- 
ation of  a  Union  Party  had  not  even  been  discussed 
changed  the  suspicion  to  a  certainty.  Then  they  be- 
gan to  analyze  the  Cabinet,  and  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  whereas  over  two-thirds  of  the  Union- 
ist following  was  Tory,  about  two-thirds  of  the  gov- 
erning was  being  done  by  Liberals.  To  be  sure  there 
were  enough  Tory  members  to  make  a  showing.  But 
when  they  sized  up  Doherty,  Foster,  Meighen,  Kemp 
and  that  hustling  chore  boy,  John  Reid,  and  put  them 
up  against  a  wily  trio  like  Calder,  Sifton  and  Rowell, 
even    if   you    didn't   count   Mewburn    Ballantyne   and 


worthy  of  mention.  It  called  for  tariff  for  revenue. 
Also  it  declared  for  taxation  of  incomes  to  the  bear- 
able limit. 

Now  both  of  these  planks  are  a  bit  "gritty."  They 
suggest  that  Sir  Robert  had  help  in  formulating  his 
policy  and  that  he  wrote  with  the  soft  voice  of  Hon. 
James  Calder  soothing  his  shattered  nerves,  while  the 
deadly  sweet  accents  of  Wesley  Rowell  carried  con- 
solation to  his  troubled  soul. 

But  for  the  present  the  crisis  is  passed.     Another 

session  will  bring  other  clouds  in  the  sky,  other  rocks 

in  the  sea.     But  the  hand  at  the  helm  will  steer  the 

Union  ship  safely  past  them, 

for  no  one  knows  better  than 

he  that  the   strength  of  the 

Unionist   Government   lies  in 

doing  nothing.      And   no   one 

,  ,  does  nothing  better  than  Sir 

iiii  Robert  Borden. 


Aside 


The  old  Satan  who  finds  mischief  for  idle  bands  to  do. 


Guthrie  they  figured  that  the  Tories  would  be  too 
busy  watching  their  opponents  to  do  much  themselves. 
There  was  some  comfort  in  an  assurance  that  James 
Calder  favored  an  immediate  formation  of  a  Unionist 
Party,  while  Sifton  and  Rowell  were  opposed  to  it. 
But  not  much.  They  couldn't  be  sure  which  way 
James  would  be  facing  the  next  time  they  met  him. 

So,  deep  discontent  burned  in  Tory  bosoms  and 
found  expression  in  sulphurous  mutterings.  Not  many 
of  them  spoke  out  loud.  For  there  are  several  vacant 
senatorships,  also  there  are  other  jobs  not  affected  by 
the  abolition  of  patronage  that  might  help  out  a  hard 
winter  and  serve  as  an  insurance  against  a  chilly  re- 
ception by  the  electorate. 

Still  there  was  a  certain  suspicious  indignation 
spread  over  those  Tories  which,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  Grit  growling,  furnished  all  the 
ingredients  that  might  make  for  an  explosion 
that  could  blow  up  the  Union  boiler  and  wreck 
the  Union  ship.  It  looked  like  a  crisis.  It 
listened  like  a  crisis.  And  true  to  its  grand 
old  principles  the  Government  met  the  crisis 
by  dodging  it. 

Meeting   the   Crisis 

'IpHE  Cabinet  met  in  council.  Sir  Robert 
■*■  Borden  braved  the  Doctor's  wrath  and  at- 
tended. He  listened  to  the  words  of  his  ad- 
visers. And  on  the  morrow  the  caucus  of  the 
whole  Unionist  following — it  is  not  yet  a  party, 
you  know — was  called.  Sir  Robert  Borden 
entered  pale  and  wan  and  evidently  suffering, 
for  it  is  a  form  of  rheumatism  that  is  troubling 
him.  Then  the  caucu.s  rose  as  one  man  an-l 
cheered.  Sir  Robert  stated  that  he  must  take 
a  long  rest.  The  cheering  was  so  loud  that  Sir 
Robert  forgot  to  make  his  usual  offer  to  retire 
from  the  leadership,  Instead  he  told  his  en- 
thusiastic followers  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  time  for  organization  of  a  perma- 
nent party  was  not  yet.  He  had,  however, 
under  h's  hand  and  seal  a  platform  which  he 
thought  would  cure  the  country's  ills.  lis 
would  read  this  platform  to  them  so  that  they 
might  take  it  home  and  ponder  over  it  during  i-"- 

the  long  nights  when  the  voice  of  Parliament 
is  hushed.  And  Sir  Robert  read.  The»'e  was 
much  of  that  platform  that  might  be  classified 
as    camouflage.      But    two    planks    in    it    are 


White  and  Rowell  in  Ume- 
light 

from  the  "crisis," 
the  two  features  of 
the  Indemnity  Ses- 
sion were  the  recep- 
tion accorded  Sir 
Thomas  White  and 
Hon.  Wesley 
Rowell's  flash  into 
the  limelight.  Both 
were  taken  as  mat- 
ters of  significance, 
though  no  one  could 
exactly  figure  just 
what  the  signifi- 
cance really  was. 

Sir  Thomas,  who 
had  just  returned 
from  a  fishing  trip, 
entered  the  House 
as  a  private  member 
for  the  first  time 
looking  the  picture 
of  health  and  wear- 
ing the  smile  that 
captivated  Grit  and 
Tory  alike,  last  ses- 
sion. Just  as  he  got  inside  the  door  a  ripple  of  ap- 
plause started.  In  a  moment  it  spread  over  the 
Unionist  benches,  crossed  the  floor  and  gathered 
volume  from  the  Opposition  and  finally  broke  into  a 
cheer.  It  was  a  reception  such  as  no  private  member 
and  few  Prime  Ministers  had  ever  received.  It  made 
Sir  Thomas  look  like  the  biggest  man  in  the  Unionist 
Parliament. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  later  that  Hon.  Wesley 
Rowell  flashed  like  a  meteor  across  the  horizon.  Ern- 
est Lapoint  of  Kamouraska  had  criticized  the  neces- 
sity_for  Canada  signing  the  Peace  Treaty.  He  did  it 
well  from  his  viewpoint,  for  this  big  Frenchman  is 
one  of  the  ablest  debaters  in  the  House.  When  he 
had  finished  there  was  mourning  on  Unionist  faces. 
It  looked  as  if  the  last  excuse  for  calling  the  extra 


is    the    straifhtener    out    of 
business   models. 


The 


ordinaiy  bade  l>encher  docs   not  Icnow  who  the 
Postmaster-Cieneral    is. 


session  that  pro- 
vided the  extra 
indemnity  had 
been  annihilated. 
Then  arose  Wes- 
ley Rowell.  T  o 
do  him  justice 
the  President  of 
the  Privy  Coun- 
cil is  one  indus- 
trious chap.  He 
had  the  treaty  at 
h  i  s  finger  tips 
and  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of 
the  Dominion 
fairly  gushed 
from  his  lips. 
The  Unionists 
cheered  him  loud 
and  long!  and 
when  he  q  u  i  t  at 
the  right  moment 
for  congratula- 
tions, six  o'clock, 
old  Tories  hit  the 
sawdust  trail  to 
shake  the  hand  of 
the  new  Billy 
Sunday  who  had 
brought  them  out 
o  f  t  h  e  darkness 
into  light.  A  few 
days  late  Mr. 
Rowell  seized  a  n 
opportunity,  dur- 
ing the  absence 
of  Hon.  Charles 
Murphy,  to  r  e- 
fute  that  Irishman's  famous  charges  of  nearly  two 
years  ago.  He  did  it  in  a  fighting  speech  and  though 
he  forgot  to  mention  some  things,  the  sawdust  trail 
scene  of  a  few  days  before  was  re-enacted. 

For  a  few  days  there  were  only  two  men  mentioned 
in  the  corridors.  Sir  Thomas  and  Hon.  Wesley.  Sir 
Robert  was  absent  and  ill.  Would  he  retire?  Would 
Sir  Thomas  succeed  him  and  work  out  an  oft-prom- 
ised alliance  with  Gouin?  What  was  Rowell  aiming 
at?  Had  he  leadership  dreams?  Or,  as  some  of  his 
friends  suggested,  would  he  go  out  in  a  blaze  of  ora- 
tory, live  down  his  record  in  retirement  and  come  back 
as  a  member  of  the  Government  of  Hon.  W.  L.  Mac- 
kenzie King?  And  as  yet  there  is  no  answer  to  any 
one  of  these  questions. 

With  Reference  to  These  Men 

r>UT,  even  while  statesmen  are  peering  into  the  fu- 
*~*  ture  and  trying  to  figure  the  lay  of  the  Promised 
Land  on  the  further  shore  of  this  sea  of  turmoil  and 
uncertainty,  there  are  a  few  ministers  of  the  Crown 
who  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their  way  practically 
untouched  by  the  present  surroundings.  Do  you 
know  that  there  are  members  of  this  Unionist  Cabinet 
with  whom  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the 
House  have  hardly  scraped  a  bowing  acquaint- 
ance? Ask  an  ordinary  backbencher  who  is 
Postmaster-General  and  he  will  scratch  his 
head  before  answering  and  even  then  he  won't 
know  whether  to  call  it  Blondin  or  Blond-an. 
Finally  he  may  blunt  out:  "0!^,  yes,  that  chap 
who  shot  holes  in  the  British  flag!" 

But  this  means  no  disrespect.  It  simply 
shows  that  Canada's  chief  Postmaster  is 
known  by  his  past  rather  than  his  present. 
The  fact  that  he  has  atoned  for  that  National- 
ist past  by  leading  a  French  Canadian  regi- 
ment t©  England  is  not  overlooked,  but  Colonel 
Blondin  is  simply  remembered  by  the  most 
striking  incident  in.  his  career.  Nor  is  it  that 
Colonel  Blondin  in  unpopular  with  those  who 
know  him.  He's  an  upstanding  chap  with  con- 
siderable courage,  both  physical  and  moral. 
But  he  is  buried  in  the  Senate  and  insofar  as 
politics  go  he  must  be  judged  by  his  past  and 
present.  A  member  of  the  Senate  has  no  fu- 
ture. 

However,  Colonel  Blondin  will  probably  go 
down  in  history  as  the  man  who  took  the  Post- 
OfHce  out  of  politics.  Time  was  when  the  rural 
mail  routes  and  country  post  offices  were  fer- 
tile topics  of  parliamentary  conversation.  In 
the  good  old  days  it  was  a  positive  treat  to  hear 
Hon.  Wm..  Pugsley  and  his  confreres  from 
New  Brunswick  grow  eloquent  over  t'.-e  crimes 
of  a  Government  that  had  robbed  a  deserving 
Grit  of  an  $8.00  a  month's  mail  route  and 
Continued  on  page  100 
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Synopsis: — Virginia  Harding  finds  that  her  wealthy  and  irresponmble  Aunt 
Jane  is  financing  a  party  to  go  to  Leeward  Island,  near  Panama,  in  search  of 
t'l-easure,  the  secret  of  which  is  known  only  to  Miss  Higglesby-Browne,  an  Eng- 
lishtvoman  of  strong  character.  She  sets  out  in  pursuit  and  just  makes  the 
boat  in  time  to  go  along.  In  the  party  she  finds  a  handsome  young  English- 
man, named  Vane  omd  a  Scotchman,  Dugald  Share,  an  explorer  by  profession, 
loho  is  in  charge.  She  tells  the  latter  that  the  ivhole  thing  is  a  conspiracy  to 
rob  her  aunt. 


Virginia   Hardinr 


Cuthbert    Vuie 


CHAPTER  III— Continued 

tt"T^  TO,  it  is  not  for  me  to  answer,  because  it  is 
1^^  not  for  you  to  ask.  But  since  you  talk  of 
-^  ^  inveigling,  let  me  give  the  history  of  my 
connection  with  the  expedition.  You  will  understand 
then  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  organizing  it,  but 
was  merely  engaged  to  do  my  best  to  carry  it  through 
to  success." 

"I  have  already  heard  a  version  of  the  matter  from 
Mr.  Vane." 

"And  you  think  he  is  in  the  conspiracy  too?" 

"Certainly  not,"  I  replied  hastily.  "I  mean — of 
CGurse,  I  know  he  told  me  exactly  what  he  believes 
himself." 

"Yes,  you  would  take  the  lad's  word,  of  course." 
This  with  a  slight  but  significant  emphasis  of  which 
he  was  perhaps  unconscious.  "Then  I  suppose  you 
consider  that  he  was  inveigled  too?"  * 

"I  am  not  required  to  consider  Mr.  Vane's  status  at 
all,"  I  replied  with  dignity.  "It  is  my  aunt  whom  I 
wish  to  protect."  And  suddenly  to  my  dismay  my 
voice  grew  husky.  I  had  to  turn  my  head  aside  and 
blink  hard  at  the  sea.  I  seemed  to  be  encountering 
fearful  odds  in  my  endeavor  to  rescue  Aunt  Jane. 

He  stood  looking  down  at  me — he  was  a  big  man, 
though  of  lesser  height  than  the  superb  Cuthbert — in 
a  way  I  couldn't  quite  understand.  And  what  I  don't 
understand  always  makes  me  uncomfortable. 

"Very  well,"  he  said  after  a  pause.  "Maybe  your 
opportunity  will  come.  It  would  be  a  pity  indeed  if 
Miss  Harding  were  to  require  no  protecting  and  a 
young  lady  here  with  such  a  good  will  to  it.  But  if 
you  will  take  the  suggestion  sf  a  man  of  rather  broad- 
er experience  than  your  own,  you  will  wait  until  the 
occasion  arises.  It  is  bad  generalship,  really,  to  waste 
your  ammunition  like  this." 

"I  dare  say  I  am  not  a  master  of  strategy,"  I  cried, 
furious  at  myself  for  my  moment  of  weakness  and  at 
him  for  the  suspicion  of  softening  which  had  crept  into 
his  tone.  "I  am  merely — ^honest.  And  when  I  see 
Aunt  Jane  hypnotized — by  this  Violet  person — " 

"And  indeed  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  think  that 
Miss  Higglesby-Browne  is  not  a  most  excellent  lady," 
interrupted  Mr.  Shaw  stiffly.  "And  let  me  say  this, 
Miss  HarJ.ing:  here  we  are  all  together  whether  we 
wish  to  be  or  no,  and  for  six  weeks  or  more  on  the 
'sland  we  shall  see  no  faces  but  our  own.  Are  we  to 
be  divided  from  the  beginning  by  quarrels?  Are  may- 
be even  the  men  of  us  to  be  set  by  the  ears  through 
the  bickering  of  women?" 

Like  the  flick  of  a  whip  came  the  certainty  that  he 
was  thinking  of  the  Honorable  Cuthbert,  and  that  I 
was  the  rock  on  which  their  David-and-Jonathan 
friendship  might  split.  Otherwise  I  suppose  Miss  Hig- 
glesby-Browne and  I  might  have  clawed  each  other 
forever  without  interference  from  him. 

"Really,"  I  said  with — I  hope — well-simulated 
scorn,  "since  I  am  quite  alone  against  half  a  dozen  of 
you,  I  .should  think  you  could  count  on  putting  down 
any  rebellion  on  my  part  very  easily.  I  repeat,  I  had 
no  other  object  in  coming  along— though  I  was  really 
kidnapped  along— than  to  look  after  my  aunt.  The 
affairs  of  the  party  otherwise — or  its  personnel — do 
not  interest  me  at  all.  As  to  the  treasure,  of  course 
I  know  perfectly  well  that  there  isn't  any." 

And  I  turned  my  back  and  looked  steadily  out  to 
sea.  After  a  moment  or  two  I  heard  him  turn  on  his 
heel  and  go  away.  It  was  none  too  soon,  for  I  had 
already  begun  to  feel  unostentatiously  for  my  hand- 
kerchief.    Anyway,  I  had  had  the  last  word — 


The  rest  of  my  day  was  lonely,  for  the  beautiful 
youth,  probably  by  malevolent  design,  was  kept  busy 
between  decks.  Mr.  Tubbs  danced  attendance  on  Aunt 
Jane  and  Miss  Browne,  so  assiduously  that  I  already 
began  to  see  some  of  my  worst  fears  realized.  There 
was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  retire  to  my  berth 
and  peruse  a  tattered  copy  of  "Huckleberry  Finn" 
which  I  found  in  the  cabin. 

At  dinner,  having  the  Honorable  Cuthbert  at  my 
elbow,  it  was  easier  than  not  to  ignore  everyone  else. 
The  small  keen  eyes  of  Mr.  Tubbs,  under  his  lofty  .^nd 
polished  dome  of  thought,  watched  us  knowingly. 
You  saw  that  he  was  getting  ready  to  assume  a  bless- 
you-my-children  attitude  and  even  to  take  credit 
somehow  as  match-maker.  He  related  anecdotes,  in 
which,  as  an  emissary  of  Cupid,  he  played  a  bene- 
volent and  leading  role.  One  detected,  too,  a  grin, 
ugly  and  unmirthful,  on  the  unprepossessing  counten- 
ance of  Captain  Magnus.  I  was  indifferent.  The  man 
my  gaiety  was  intended  for  sat  at  the  far  end  of  the 
table.  I  had  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  my  wet  eyes 
that  afternoon. 

Directly  dinner  was  at  end,  remorselessly  he  led  the 
Honorable  Cuthbert  away.  I  retired  to  "Huckleberry 
Finn."  But  a  face  with  a  scar  running  to  the  eyebrow 
looked  up  at  me  from  the  pages,  and  I  held  colloquies 
with  it  in  which  I  said  ali  the  brilliant  and  cutting 
things  which  had  occurred  to  me  too  late. 

I  was  thus  engaged  when  a  cry  rang  through  the 
ship: 

"Land  ho!" 

CHAPTER  IV 

I  DROPPED  my  book  and  ran  on  deck.  Everyone 
else  was  already  there.  I  joined  the  row  at  the 
rail,  indifferent,  ,for  the  m.oment,  to  the  fact  that 
to  display  so  much  interest  in  their  ridiculous  island 
involved  a  descent  from  my  pinnacle.  Indeed,  the 
chill  altitude  of  pinnacles  never  agrees  with  me  for 
long  at  a  time,  so  that  I  am  obliged  to  descend  at  in- 
tervals to  breathe  the  air  on  the  common  level. 

The  great  gleaming  orb  of  the  tropic  moon  was 
blinding  as  the  sun.  Away  to  the  faint  translucent 
line  of  the  horizon  rolled  an  infinity  of  shining  sea. 
Straight  ahead  rose  a  dark  conical  mass.  It  was  the 
mountainous  shape  of  Leeward  Island. 

Everybody  was  craning  to  get  a  clearer  view. 
"Hail,  isle  of  Fortune!"  exclaimed  Miss  Browne.  I 
think  my  aunt  would  not  have  been  surprised  if  it 
had  begun   to  rain  doubloons  upon  the  deck. 

"I  bet  we  don't  put  it  over  some  on  them  original 
Argonaut  fellers,  hey?"  cried  Mr.  Tubbs. 

Higher  and  higher  across  the  skyline  cut  the  dark 
crest  of  the  island  as  the  freighter  steamed  valiantly 
ahead.  She  had  a  manner  all  her  own  of  progressing 
by  a  series  of  headlong  lunges,  followed  by  a  nerve- 
racking  pause  before  she  found  her  equilibrium  again. 
But  she  managed  to  wallow  forward  at  a  good  gait, 
and  the  island  grew  clearer  momently.  Sheer  and 
formidable  from  the  sea  ro.se  a  line  of  black  cliff.s,  and 
above  them  a  single  peak  threw  its  shadow  far  across 
the  water.  Faintly  we  made  out  the  white  line  of 
the  breakers  foaming  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs. 

We  coasted  slowly  along,  looking  for  the  mouth  of 
the  little  bay.  Meanwhile  we  had  collected  our  be- 
longings, and  stood  grouped  about  the  deck,  ready  for 
the  first  thrilling  plunge  into  adventure.  My  aunt 
and  Miss  Browne  had  tied  huge  green  veils  over  their 
cork  helmets,  and  were  clumping  about  in  tremendous 
hobnailed  boots.  I  could  not  hope  to  rival  this  severely 
military  get-up,  but  I  had  a  blue  linen  skirt  and  a 


white  middy,  and  trusted  that  my  small  stock  of 
similar  garments  would  last  out  our  time  on  the  island. 
All  the  luggage  I  was  allowed  to  takt  was  in  a  travel- 
ing bag  and  a  gunnysack,  obligingly  donated  by  the 
cook.  Speaking  of  cooks,  I  found  we  had  one  of  our 
own  along,  a  coal-black  negro  with  grizzled  wool,  and 
unctuous  voice,  and  the  manners  of  an  old-school 
family  retainer.  So  far  as  I  know,  his  name  was 
Cookie.  I  suppose  he  had  received  another  once  from 
his  sponsors  in  baptism,  but  if  so,  it  was  buried  in 
oblivion. 

MOW  a  narrow  gleaming  gap  appeared  in  the  wall 
^  ^  of  cliffs,  and  the  freighter  whistled  and  lay  to. 
There  began  a  bustle  at  the  davits,  and  shouts  of 
"Lower  away!"  and  for  the  first  time  it  swept  over 
me  that  we  were  to  be  put  ashore  in  boats.  Simul- 
taneously this  fact  swept  over  Aunt  Jane,  and  I  think 
also  over  Miss  Browne,  for  I  saw  her  fling  one  wild 
glance  around,  as  though  in  search  of  some  impossible 
means  of  retreat.  But  she  took  the  blow  in  a  grim 
silence,  while  Aunt  Jane  burst  out  in  lamentation. 
She  would  not,  could  not  go  in  a  boat.  She  had  heard 
all  her  life  that  small  boats  were  most  unsafe.  A 
little  girl  had  been  drowned  in  a  lake  near  where  she 
was  visiting  once  through  going  in  a  boat  Why 
didn't  the  captain  sail  right  up  to  the  island  as  she 
had  expected  and  put  us  ashore?  Even  at  Panama 
with  only  a  little  way  to  go  she  had  felt  it  suicidal — 
here  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

But  the  preparations  for  this  desperate  step  went 
on  apace,  and  no  one  heeded  Aunt  Jane  but  Mr.  Tubbs, 
who  had  hastened  to  succor  beauty  in  distress,  and 
mingled  broken  exhortations  to  courage  with  hints 
that  if  his  opinion  had  been  attended  to  all  would  be 
well. 

Then  Aunt  Jane  clutched  at  Mr.  Shaw's  coat  lapel 
as  he  went  by,  and  he  stopped  long  enough  to  explain 
patiently  that  vessels  of  the  freighter's  size  could  not 
enter  the  bay,  and  that  there  really  was  no  danger, 
and  that  Aunt  Jane  might  wait  if  she  liked  till  the 
last  boat,  as  it  would  take  several  trips  to  transfer  us 
and  our  baggage.  I  supposed  of  course  that  this 
would  include  me,  and  stood  leaning  on  the  rail, 
watching  the  firat  boat,  with  Mr.  Shaw,  Captain 
Magnus  and  the  cook,  fade  to  a  dark  speck  on  the 
water,  when  Mr.  Vane  appeared  at  my  elbow. 

"Ready,  Miss  Harding?  You  are  to  go  in  the  next 
boat,  with  me.     I  asked  especially." 

"Oh,  thanks!"  I  cried  fervently.  He  would  b«  much 
nicer  than  Mr.  Tubbe  to  cling  to  as  I  went  down — 
indeed,  he  was  so  tall  that  if  it  were  at  all  a  shallow 
place  I  might  use  him  as  a  stepping-stone  and  survive. 
I  hoped  drowning  men  didn't  gurgle  very  much— 
meanwhile  Mr.  Vane  had  disappeared  over  the  side, 
and  a  sailor  was  lifting  me  and  setting  my  reluctant 
feet  on  the  strands  of  the  ladder. 

"Good-bye,  auntie!"  I  cried,  as  I  began  the  descent. 
"Don't  blame  yourself  too  much.  Everybody  has  to  go 
some  time,  you  know,  and  tlioy  say  drowning's  easy." 

liriTH  a  stifled  cry  Aunt  Jane  forsook  Mr.  Tubbs 
*  '    Tnd  flew  to  the  rail.     I  was  already  out  of  reach. 

"Oh,  Virginia!"  she  wailed.  "Oh,  my  dear  child? 
If  it  should  be  the  last  parting!" 

"Give  my  jewelry  and  thing?  to  Bess's  baby!"  I 
found  strength  to  call  back.  What  with  the  wallow- 
ing of  the  steamer  and  the  nat'iral  instability  of  rope- 
ladders  I  seemed  a  mere  atom  tossed  about  in  a  sway- 
ing, reeling  universe.  What  will  Aunt  Jane  do? 
flashed  through  my  mind,  and  I  wished  I  had  waited 
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to  see.  Then  the  arms  of  the  Honorable  Mr.  Vane 
received  me.  The  strong  rowers  bent  their  baclcs, 
and  the  boat  shot  out  over  the  mile  or  two  of  bright 
water  between  us  and  the  island.  Great  slow  swells 
lifted  us.  We  dipped  with  a  soothing,  cradlelike  mo- 
tion. I  forgot  to  be  afraid,  in  the  delight  of  the  warm 
wind  that  fanned  our  checks,  of  the  moonbeams  that 
on  the  crest  of  every  ripple  were  splintered  to  a  thous- 
and dancing  lights.  I  forgot  fear,  forgot  Miss  Hig- 
glesby-BrowTie,  forgot  the  harshness  of  the  Scotch 
character. 

"Oh,  glorious,  glorious!"  I  cried  to  Cuthbert  Vane. 

"Not  so  dusty,  eh?"  he  came  back  in  their  ridiculous 
English  slang.  Now  an  American  would  have  said 
fome  little  old  moon  tliat!  We  certainly  have  our 
points  of  superiority. 

All  around  the  island  white  charging  lines  of  break- 
ers foamed  on  ragged  half-seen  reefs.  You  saw  the 
flash  of  foam  leaping  half  the  height  of  the  black 
cliffs.  The  thunder  of  the  surf  was  in  our  ears,  now 
rising  to  wild  clamor,  fierce,  hungry,  menacing,  now 
dying  to  a  vast  broken  mutter.  Now  our  boat  felt 
the  lift  of  the  great  shoreward  rollers,  and  sprang 
forward  like  a  living  thing.  The  other  boat,  empty 
of  all  but  the  rowers  and  returning  from  the  island 
to  the  ship,  passed  us  with  a  hail.  We  steered  warily 
away  from  a  wild  welter  of  foam  at  the  end  of  a  long 
point,  and  shot  beyond  it  on  the  heave  of  a  great  swell 
into  quiet  water.  We  were  in  the  little  bay  under  the 
shadow  of  the  frowning  cliffs. 

At  the  head  of  the  bay,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away, 
lay  a  broad,  white  beach  shining  under  the  moon.  At 
the  edge  of  dark  woods  beyond  a  fire  burned  redly. 
It  threw  into  relief  the  black  moving  shapes  of  men 
upon  the  sand.  The  waters  of  the  cove  broke  upon 
the  beach  in  a  white  lacework  of  foam. 

STRAIGHT  for  the  sand  the  sailors 
drove  the  boat.  She  struck  it  with 
a  jar,  grinding  forward  heavily. 
The  men  sprang  overboard,  wading 
halfway  to  the  waist.  And  the  arms 
of  the  Honorable  Cuthbert  Vane  had 
snatched  me  up  and  were  bearing  me 
safe  and  dry  to  shore. 

The  sailors  hauled  on  the  boat, 
dragging  it  up  the  beach,  and  I  saw 
the  Scotchman  lending  them  a  hand. 
The  hard  dry  sand  was  crunching 
under  the  heels  of  Mr.  Vane.  I  wrig- 
gled a  little  and  Apollo,  who  had 
grown  absent-minded  apparently,  set 
me  down. 

Mr.  Shaw  approached  and  the  two 
men  greeted  each  other  in  their  off- 
hand British  way.  As  we  couldn't, 
well,  under  the  circumstances,  main- 
tain a  fiction  of  mutual  invisibility, 
Mr.  Shaw,  with  a  certain  obvious 
hesitation,  turned  to  me. 

"Only  lady  passenger,  eh?  Hope 
you're  not  wet  through.  Cookie's 
making  coffee  over  yonder." 

"I  say,  Shaw,"  cried  the  beautiful 
youth  enthusiastically,  "Miss  Hard- 
ing's the  most  ripping  sport,  you 
know!  Not  the  least  nervous  about 
the  trip,  I  assure  you." 

"I  was,"  I  announced,  moved  to  de- 
fiance by  the  neighborhood  of  Mr. 
Shaw.  "Before  we  started  I  was  so 
afraid  that  if  you  had  listened  you 
might  have  heard  my  teeth  chatter- 
ing. But  I  had  at  least  the  comfort- 
ing thought  that  if  I  did  go  to  my  end 
it  would  not  be  simply  in  pursuit  of 
sordid  gain!" 

"And  indeed  that  was  almost  a 
waste  of  noble  sentiment  under  the 
circumstances,"  answered  the  dour 
Scot,  with  a  fleeting  shadow  of  an  en- 
raging smile.  "Such  disappointingly  calm 
weather  as  it  is!  See  that  Miss  Harding  has 
some  coffee,  Bert." 

I  promised  myself,  as  I  went  with  Mr.  Vane 
toward  the  fire,  that  some  day  I  would  find  the 
weapon  that  would  penetrate  the  Scotchman's 
armor — and  would  use  it  mercilessly. 

Cookie,  in  his  white  attire,  and  with  his  black 
shining  face  and  ivory  teeth  gleaming  in  the 
ruddy  firelight,  looked  like  a  converted  cannibal 
— perhaps  won  from  his  errors  by  one  of  Mr.  Vane's 
missionary  Johnnies.  He  received  us  with  unctuous 
warmth. 

"Well,  now,  'clar  to  goodness  if  it  ain't  the  li'lle 
lady!     How  come  you  git  ashore  all  dry  lak  you  is? 


Yes,  sah,  Cookie'il  git  you-all  some'n  hot  immejusly." 
He  wafted  me  with  stately  gestures  to  a  seat  on  an 
overturned  iron  kettle,  and  served  my  coffee  with  an 
air  appropriate  to  mahogany  and  plate.  It  was  some- 
thing to  see  him  wait  on  Cuthbert  Vane.  As  Cookie 
told  me  later,  in  the  course  of  our  rapidly  developing 
friendship,  "dat  young  gemmun  am  sure  one  ob  de 
quality."  To  indicate  the  certainty  of  Cookie's  in- 
stinct. Miss  Higglesby-Browne  was  never  more  to  him 
than  "dat  pusson,"  and  the  cold  aloofness  of  his  manner 
toward  her,  which  yet  never  sank  to  impertinence, 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  duke. 

On  the  beach  Mr.  Shaw,  Captain  Magnus  and  the 
sailors  were  toiling,  unloading  and  piling  up  stores. 
Rather  laggringly,  Apollo  joined  them.  I  was  glad, 
for  a  heavy  fatigue  was  stealing  over  me.  Cookie, 
taking  note  of  my  sagging  head,  brought  me  some- 
body's dunnage  bag  for  a  pillow.  I  felt  him  draw- 
ing a  tarpaulin  over  me  as  I  sank  into  bottomless 
depths  of  sleep. 

I  opened  my  eyes  to  the  dying  stars.  The  moon  had 
set.  Black  shapes  of  tree  and  boulder  loomed  por- 
tentous through  the  ashen  dimness  that  precedes  the 
dawn.  I  heard  men  shouting,  "Here  she  comes!" 
"Stand  by  to  lend  a  hand!"  In  haste  I  scrambled  up 
and  tore  for  the  beach.  I  must  witness  the  landing 
of  Aunt  Jane. 

"Where  are  tliey,  where  are  they?"  I  demanded, 
rubbing  my  sleepy  eyes. 

"Why  didn't  you  stay  by  the  fire  and  have  your 
nap  out?"  asked  Mr.  Shaw,  in  a  tone  which  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  for  the  moment  to  be  frigid — per- 
haps because  I  hadn't  yet  waked  up  enough  to  have 
my    quills  in  good  pricking  order. 

"Nap?  Do  you  think  that  for  all  the  treasure  ever 
buried  by  a  pirate  I  would  miss  the  spectacle  of  Aunt 
Jane  and  Miss  Browne  ar- 
riving? I  expect  it  to  com- 
pensate me  for  all  I  have 
suffered  on  this  trip  so  far." 
"See  what  it  is,  Bert,"  ex- 
claimed the  Scotchman,  "to 
have  a  truly  gentle  and  for 
giving  nature — how  it  brings 
its  own  reward.  I'm  afraid 
you  and  I  miss  a  great  deal 
in  life,  lad." 

The    beautiful    youth    pon- 
dered this. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  replied; 
"what  you  say  sounds  quite 
fit  and  proper  for  the  parson, 
and  all  that,  of  course,  but  I 
fancy  you  are  a  bit  out  in 
supposing  that  Miss  Hard- 
ing is  so  forgiving,  old  man." 
"I  didn't  know  that  you 
thought  so  badly  of  me,  too!" 
I  said  timidly.  I  couldn't  help 
it — the  temptation  we(s  too 
great. 


smiles.  I  had  found  the  weak  spot  of  my  foe — as 
Mr.  Tubbs  might  have  said,  I  was  wise  to  Achilles' 
heel. 

\  ND  now  through  the  dawn-twilight  that  lay  upon 
■'^  the  cove  the  boat  drew  near  that  bore  Mr.  Tubbs 
and  his  fair  charges.  I  saw  the  three  cork  helmets 
grouped  together  in  the  stern.  Then  the  foaming 
fringe  of  wavelets  caught  the  boat,  hurled  it  forward, 
seemed  all  but  to  engulf  it  Out  leaped  the  sailors. 
Out  leaped  Mr.  Tubbs,  and  disappeared  at  once  be- 
neath the  waves.  Shrill  and  prolonged  rose  the 
shrieks  of  my  aunt  and  Miss  Higglesby-Browne.  Vali- 
antly Mr.  Shaw  and  Cuthbert  Vane  had  rushed  into 
the  deep.  Each  now  appeared  staggering  up  the  steep, 
foam-swept  strand  under  a  struggling  burden.  Even 
after  they  were  safely  deposited  on  the  sand.  Miss 
Browne  and  my  aunt  continued  to  shriek. 

"Save,  save  Mr.  Tubbs!"  implored  Aunt  Jane. 

But  Mr.  Tubbs,  overlooked  by  all  but  this  thought- 
ful friend,  had  calmly  saved  himself.  He  advanced 
upon  us  dripping. 

"A  close  call!"  he  sang  out  cheerfully.  "Thought 
one  time  old  Nep  had  got  a  strangle-hold  all  right. 
Thinks  I,  I  guess  there'll  be  something  doing  when 
Wall  Street  gets  this  news — that  old  H.  H.  is  food 
for  the  finny  denizens  of  the  deep!" 

"Such  an  event,  Mr.  Tubbs,"  pronounced  Violet,-  who 
had  recovered  her  form  with  surprising  swiftness, 
"might  well  have  sent  its  vibrations  through  the  fin- 
ancial articles  of  the  world!" 

"It  would  have  been  most — most  shocking!"  quaver- 
ed poor  Aunt  Jane  with  feeling.  She  was  piteously 
striving  to  extricate  herself  from  the  folds  of  the 
green  veil. 

I  came  to  her  assistance.  The  poor  plump  little 
woman  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

"It  was  a  most — unusual  experience,"  she  told  me 
as  I  unwound  her.  "Probably  extremely — unifying  to 
the  soul-forces  and  all  that,  as  Miss  Browne  says, 
but  for  the  moment — unsettling.  Is  my  helmet  on 
straight,  dear?  I  think  it  is  a  little  severe  for  my 
type  of  face,  don't  you?  There  was  a  sweet  little  hat 
in  a  Fifth  Avenue  shop — simple  and  yet  so  chic.  I 
thought  it  just  the  thing,  but  Miss  Browne  said  no, 
helmets  were  always  worn — coffee?  Oh,  my  dear 
child,  how  thankful  I  shall  be!" 

And  Aunt  Jane  clung  to  me  as  of  yore  as  I  led  her 
up  the  beach. 


IITHEN  in  my  tender  years  I  was  taken  to  the 
'' '  matinee,  usually  the  most  thrilling  feature  of 
the  spectacle  to  me  was  the  scene  depicted  on  the  drop- 
curtain.  I  know  not  why  only  the  decorators  of  drop- 
curtains  are  inspired  to  create  landscapes  of  such 
strange  enchantment,  of  a  beauty  which  not  alone  be- 
guiles the  senses — I  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
ten-year-old — but  throws  wide  to  fancy  the  gate  of 
dreams.  Directly  I  was  seated — in  the  body — and  had 
had  my  hat  taken  off  and  been  told  not  to  wriggle,  I 
vaulted  airily  over  the  unconscious  audience,  over 
an  orchestra  engaged  in  tuning  up,  and  was  lost  in 
the  marvellous  landscape  of  the  drop-curtain.  The 
adventures  which  I  had  there  put  to  shame  any 
which  the  raising  of  the  curtain  permitted  to  be 
seen  upon  the  stage. 

I  had  never  hoped  to  recover  in  this  prosaic  world 
my  long-lost  paradise  of  the  drop-cur- 
tain, but  morning  revealed  it  to  me 
here  on  Leeward  Island.  Here  was  the 
feathery  foliage,  the  gushing  springs, 
the  gorgeous  flowers  of  that  enchant- 
ed land.  And  here  were  the 
soft  and  intoxicating  perfumes  that 
I  had  imagined  in  my  curtain 
landscape. 

Continued  on  page  91 
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It  was  a  beau- 
tiful island,  I 
found. 


"I?  Oh,  really,  now,  you  can't  think  that!"  Through 
the  dusk  I  saw  that  he  was  flushing  hotly. 

"Lad,"  said  the  Scotchman  in  a  suddenly  harsh 
voice,  "lend  a  hand  with  this  rope,  will  you?"  And 
in  the  dusk  I  turned    away    to    hide    my    triumphant 


THE  SEARCH   FOR  MISSING  MEN 


WHEN     in     France, 
one    falls    into    a 
narrow      routine, 
and     fancies     one's     own 
microscopic  share  in  the  work  is  the  only 
part  that  really  matters.    Then,  one  day, 
a  new  phase  of  life  knocks  at  your  door, 
and  your  knowledge  of  your   intricacies 
of  the  life  of  the  Army  becomes  fuller  and  wider. 

Shortly  after  our  "Push"  in  the  South,  we  had 
been  ordered  to  keep  the  greater  number  of  our 
beds  vacant,  and  had  evacuated  every  case  fit  to 
be  moved.  We  were,  therefore,  not  quite  in  the 
same  rush  as  a  few  days  previously  when,  early 
in  the  afternoon,  I  was  cilled  from  the  far  end  of 
the  ward  to  speak  to  a  middle-aged  gentleman  in 
a  Red  Cross  officer's  uniform. 

"Good  afternoon,  Sister,  I  dcn't  think  you  were 
in  this  ward  when  I  last  had  occasion  to  come." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  I  said,  studying  his  face,  "I 
have  been  in  this  ward  only  a  few  weeks." 

"Then  you  must  let  me  explain  why  I  am  here. 
I  am  one  of  the  searchers  for  the  missing  and 
woundad,  and  I  have  quite  often  been  here  in  your 
ward,  to  try  and  find  clues  of  missing  men  from 
your  patients." 

"Of  course,  I  have  heard  of  your  work,  but  I 
must  confess  I  am  absolutely  ignorant  as  to  how 
ycu  go  about  it." 

He  paused  a  moment.  "To  put  it  in  a  few  words: 
There  is  a  little  group  of  us  here,  and  there  is  in 
every  hospital  area,  under  the  Red  Cross.  We 
are  all  over  military  age,  and  as  we  cannot  fight, 
we  are  giving  our  time  and  what  ability  we  may 
have  to  do  this  work.  We  receive  lists  of  the  miss- 
ing men,  from  our  headquarters,  and  our  busi- 
ness is  to  find  them  if  they  are  alive,  and  bring 
proof  positive  if  they  are  dead.  We  find  clues 
more  often,  and  more  easily,  in  hospitals  than 
anywhere  else.  You  have  no  objection  to  my 
talking  to  the   patients?" 

"Assuredly  not,"  I  answered,  noticing  his  keen, 
clever  face.  I  felt  certain  he  was  a  lawyer  and 
so  he  proved  to  be.  Later  on,  at  various  times,  I 
met  the  other  men,  who  formed  the  group — gentle- 
men of  the  keenest  intellect,  a  Bishop  from  South 
Africa,  a  London  financier,  and  the  others — law- 
yers. It  seemed  a  tremendous  work  to  me — to 
find  an  individual,  in  chaotic  France! 

"Pte.  John  Graham  of  the  S •  Regiment,  missing 

since  March  16th,''  we  read. 

And  these  men  with  their  trained  intellects  set  out 
to  discover  in  which  element  of  the  sphere  Pte.  John 
Graham  is  hidden. 

"It  is  a  beautiful  name — Searcher,"  I  thought,  and 
later,  when  I  gr<?w  to  know  this  particular  searcher 
better,  I  asked  him  if  I  might  not  use  it  for  his  name. 

"The  name  means  so  much," 
I  explained,  "To  me  you  will  al- 
ways seem  that — a  searcher." 

The  "Searcher"  At  Work 

"IS   not  Pte.   Neil  Munroe,  of 

•*  the  H.  L.  I.,  in  your  ward. 
Sister?" 

"That  is  Munroe  in  the  4th 
bed,  with  his  head  b.nndaged,"  I 
answered,  leading  the  way. 

"Is  he  well  enough  to  talk  to 
me?" 

"He  is  well  enough,  but 
whether  he  talks  to  you  or  not 
is  another  story.  He  is  a  very 
silent  man — but  if  you  can  get 
him  to  talk,  it  will  do  him  no 
harm  in  the  world." 

The  stretcher-bearers  arriv- 
ing for  a  case  to  be  X-rayed,  I 
went  off  to  see  to  his  removal, 
leaving  Pte.  Munroe  and  the 
searcher   together. 

Occasionally,  I  glanced  up, 
hoping  Munroe  would  not  main- 
tain his  obstinate  silence.  It 
did  not  look  like  it,  however, 
his  mouth  half  open,  his  one 
visible  eye  staring  vacantly  in 
front  of  him — very  hard  and 
stony  soil,  I  fear! 

"Do   try   to   give   this  gentle- 
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he  is  doing!  What  faith 
and  patience  and  deter- 
mination! I  am  afraid 
they  would  be  sadly  lack- 
It  would  seem  too  like  a  wild 


ing  in  me ! 
goose  chase." 

"Have   you   had   any   satisfaction?"    I 
asked  him  later,  as  we  walked  down  the 
corridor   together,    he   jotting   down    notes   in    a 
pocket  book. 

"Nothing  at  all;  Munroe  has  a  bit  of  the  oyster 
in  him.  By  the  way,"  he  said,  turning  around  to 
the  ward,  "have  you  any  Lancashire  men  here?" 

"Sergeant  Miller  is  the  only  one,  and  his  leg  is 
being  massaged  at  present." 

"I  wonder,"  I  went  on  hesitatingly,  "if  you 
would  mind  giving,  me  an  idea  how  you  go  about 
such  an  indefinite  piece  of  work.  I  have  seen  the 
results,  the  lost  found — but  I  have  never  seen  the 
machinery  at  work." 

"It's  very  simple.  Sister.  There's  no  mystery. 
We  study  the  lists  of  the  missing  and  the  dates 
when  they  were  missed.  If  the  area  is  small,  one 
searcher  works  by  himself — sometimes  two — 
sometimes  half  a  dozen,  as  there  are  here,  where 
there  are  so  many  hospitals.  Lists  of  patients 
admitted  are  sent  to  us  from  the  different  hos- 
pitals. If  we  find  one  from  the  same  regiment, 
as  one  of  our  missing  men,  we  go  to  him,  and  try 
to  find  out  when  he  last  saw  the  missing  man,  and 
under  what  circumstances. 

"For  instance,  there  are  two  missing  men  from 
H.  L.  I.  on  my  list  When  I  saw  Munroe's  name 
as  one  of  your  patients,  coming  from  the  same 
Regiment,  I  came  to  see  if  I  could  find  out  any- 
thing from  him.  Had  he  been  able  to  give  the 
slighest  scrap  of  information,  I  would  have  sent 
it  at  once  to  our  headquarters,  and  it  would  have 
been  added  to  the  file,  with  the  missing  men's 
names  on  it.  Another  searcher  from  another 
area  will  probably  send  another  scrap  of  inform- 
ation— and  so  on.  I  am  coming  to-morrow  to  see 
that  Sergeant  from  the  Lancashire  F ." 
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man  all  the  help  he  wants,  Munroe,"  I  admonished, 
thinking  how  quickly  I  would  have  given  him  over  for 
a  bad  job,  and  how  wonderfully  patient  the  "Searcher" 
was.  Matron  arriving  in  the  ward,  I  left  the  two,  to 
make  my  rounds  with  her. 

"I  would  like  you  to  allow  that  gentleman  to  come 
into  the  ward  any  time  he  chooses,"  she  said,  bowing 
from  a  distance  to  the  searcher.    "What  splendid  work 


The  interior  of  an  ambulance  train  similar  to  the  one  on  which 


Curious  Tales  of  the  Missing   Men 
A  FTER  he  had  left,  a  lively  discussion  began 
^  among  the  patients — and  curious  indeed  were 
the  tales  told  of  the  discovery  of  one — and  another 
— and  another  missing  man.     I,  however,  was  too 
much  occupied  with  my  new  patient  of  yesterday,  to  pay- 
much  attention  to  them.    On  his  card  was  written: 

"Pte.  Henry  Willis.     Regiment  ,  London." 

His  head  was  bound  up,  and  even  one  cheek  covered. 
When  I  renewed  the  dressing,  I  saw  that  most  of  the 
hair  was  cropped  in  the  C.  C.  S.     A  few  tufts  of  red 
were  left  by  the  amateur  barber.     His  body  was  hor- 
ribly torn  with  barbed  wire.     Now,  when   I  came  to 
him,  I  found  him  trembling  vio- 
lently with  a  high  temperature. 
"How  did  you  ever  manage  to 
get  so  horribly  entangled  in  the 
wire?"  I  asked  him,  using  means 
to  abate  the  fever. 

At  first  he  did  not  answer  at 
all,  and  when  I  repeated  the 
question  he  spoke  in  such  an 
affected,  slow,  extraordinary 
fashion  that  it  was  almost  gro- 
tesque. 

"Where  do  you  come  from, 
Willis?" 

"I  come  from  Lon-don,"  he 
said,  separating  each  syllable 
from  the  other,  in  a  very  pecu- 
liar way. 

"What  a  victim  he  -will  be,"  I 
thought,  knowing  the  ways  and 
habits  of  my  ward.  My  ward 
possc.-.'ies  the  characterL^tic 
which  I  am  absolutely  at  a  loss 
to  destroy — it  is  'mad'  on  imita- 
tions. For  instance,  when  poor 
little  Nobbs,  from  Kdgeware 
Road,  after  the  M.  O.  had  ex- 
amined him  and  left  the  ward, 
eagerly  asked: 

"H'any  'opes  of  'ome,  Sister?" 

the  ward  was  at  it  in  a  trice, 

and   now,  the  minute  the  door 

closes    behind    the    M.    O.,    the 

Ml..  Arnold  travelled.  chorus  begins: 
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"H'any  'opes  of  'ome,  Sister?" 

And  when  Jock,  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight  over  his 
first  steaming  bowl  of  porridge,  ejaculated,  "IVIan,  but 
I'm  thinkin'  this  parritch  is  graund!"  it  was  just  the 
same.  As  regularly  now  as  the  breakfast  is  served — 
like  saying  Grace — there  is  a  shout  of  "Man!  but  I'm 
thinkin'  the  parritch  is  graund!" 

So,  I  knew  how  it  would  be  with  Willis's  stilted, 
unnatural  voice. 

When  finally  it  was  heard,  after  the  foreseen  shout, 
I  turned  to  Monks,  my  New  Zealander,  and  the  cWer- 
est  man  in  the  ward. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it.  Monks?" 

"I  think — I  think,  I  would  keep  an  eye  On  that  cove, 
Sister.  Sounds  to  me  as  if  he  was  tryin'  to  hide  some- 
thing." 

By  this  time  Willis  was  rather  annoyed  and  shouted 
out  something  to  the  aggressive  patient  opposite — 
something  with  a  spice  of  the  West  in  it. 

"You're  from  Lancashire!"  suddenly  Monks  shouted 
to  him.     To  my  surprise  the  new  patient  turned 
red.     "Lan-ca-shire,  No!  no!   I  tell  you.     I  come 
from  Lon-don." 

Willis  was  to  have  an  operation  next  day,  and 
I  found  him  in  a  panic  of  fear  over  the  anjesthetic. 

"But  what  makes  you  afraid?"  I  asked  curious- 

ly- 

"When  the  man  in  the  other  hospital  had  it  he 
spoke  a  lot  of  things  he  didn't  know,  perhaps  I'll 
do  that  too."  "Exactly!"  said  Monks,  as  I  passed 
his  bed.  "There's  something  deuced  queer  about 
him." 

Next  morning  the  Searcher  came  again  as  he 
had  said — to  interview  the  Lancashire  Sergeant. 

"Stay  if  you  like,  Sister,  you  are  interested, 
aren't  you?"  said  the  Searcher,  as  I  was  about  to 
leave  them.  I  only  had  time  for  a  minute  or  two 
after  the  first  preliminaries. 

The   Search  For   Gentles 
*'r^0   you   think  you   remember   seeing   Gentles 

■^-"^  of  the Battalion,  sergeant?    He  hadn't 

been  very  long  in  the  battalion,  and  he  has  been 
missing  for  almost  a  year." 

"It  was  in  that  action.  Sir,  almost  a  year  ago. 

Aye I  remember  Gentles,  a  young,  red-headed 

chap.  With  a  scar  on  his  face — and  he  played 
the  banjo,  too,  he  did.  Yes,  Sir,  but  Gantles  »vas 
shot  in  the  stomach  that  action,  and  crawled  away 
into  a  shell-hole.     Last  I  seen  of  Gentles,  Sir." 

I  was  quite  excited.  I  turned  to  the  Searcher: 
"I'm  so  glad  you  found  out  about  him,  and  in  my 
ward!" 

"But  you  mustn't  make  too  sure,  Sister.  Do 
you  know  that  four  difftrent  reports  have  already 
been  sent  in  about  him?  See!"  and  he  showed  me  a 
business-like  looking  document. 

No.  1.  Informant  (name,  Regiment  given)  re- 
members Gentles — fair  haired  boy — scar  on  his 
face.  Impetuous — always  taking  risks.  Killed 
and  buried  on  April  14th. 

Note  2.  Informant  (Corporal  in  Regi- 
ment) remembers  Gentles.  Played  concertina,  or 
some  other  instrument.  Informant  doesn't  re- 
member what — all  are  same  to  him. 

Was  in  next  trench  to  him  in  first  week  of  May. 

"Note  3.  Informant  (name  and  Regiment)  saw 
Grentles,  a  Lancashire  lad,  reddish  hair,  noisy,  sang 
and  played  some  instrument.  Was  with  him  in  the 
rest  camp  on  May  10th. 

"But,"  I  gasped  dumbfounded,  "how  can  they  all  be 
true?  Buried  in  April,  and  playing  the  banjo  in  May?" 

"They  do  sound  rather  extraordinary,"  agreed  the 
Searcher.  "They  are  all  sent  back  to  headquarters 
to  Gentles'  file,  as  I  told  you.  Presently,  when  we 
have  added  every  item  of  information  possible,  wise 
heads  will  sift  it,  and  with  a  few  further  inquiries, 
often  arrive  at  the  truth." 

"Often!"  I  repeated. 

"Certainly,  not  always,  Sister.  Many,  many  of  the 
missing  will  remain  so  till  earth  itself  yields  the 
secret." 

I  entered  my  ward  next  day  to  find  Monks  and 
others  chuckling  with  glee. 

"What's  the  joke.  Monks?" 

Amidst  grins  and  chuckles,  he  at  last  made  himself 
understood : 

"It's  that  cove  in  the  corner,  what  had  the  operation 
to-day— Willis." 

"Oh,  I  was  out  when  he  had  the  operation.  Did  it 
go  all  right?" 

"Rather,  Doc  gave  him  the  dope  to  knock  him  out 
and  when  the  cove  came  round,  he  opens  his  mouth, 
and  let  sling  the  greatest  bunch  o'  Lancashire  lingo, 
y'ever  heard  in  your  life.  Forgot  all  that  tomfoolery, 
sissy  rot  he  talks,  an'  let  her  go  in  real  old  Lan- 
cashire!" 


"But  why  on  earth  could  he  try  to  hide  that  he's 
from  Lancashire?"  I  asked,  really  puzzled. 

"An'  that's  just  what  I'm  goin'  to  find  out,"  said 
Monks,  suddenly  sobered. 

T  DECIDED  not  to  mention  this  fact  to  Willis  him- 
^  self — for  the  present  at  least — and  once  more  he 
began  to  speak  with  affected  deliberation  as  before. 
He  tried  hard  to  find  out  what  he  had  said  under  the 
anaesthetic,  but  I  simply  told  him  I  wasn't  there,  and 
he  seemed  relieved.  At  my  request,  the  men  took  no 
notice  of  his  sudden  lapse  into  Lancashire.  Two  days 
later  the  Searcher  appeared  again. 

"Any  more  Lancashire  F s.  Sister?     I'm  really 

anxious  to  find  something  definite  about  Gentles.  Head- 
quarters writes  that  his  people — at  least  his  father 
and  mother — are  writing  most  pathetic  appeals.  Seems 
that  he  was  married — since  the  war — and  the  father 
and  mother  didn't  think  much  of  the  girl.  He  had  met 
her  in  London,  since  he  had  enlisted,  and  married  her. 


The  boys  are  o£F  to  a  party  at  the  home   of  Lady 


Though  they  didn't  like  the  girl — and  small  blame  to 
them  evidently — they  kept  in  touch  with  her.  Some 
months  ago,  she  wrote  to  them  that  as  the  papers  had 
said  Gentles  was  missing  and  reported  dead,  she  sup- 
posed he  was  dead,  and  was  going  to  marry  again, 
which  she  had  done." 

"How  disgraceful!"  I  interrupted. 

"But  not  so  unusual  as  you  might  imagine.  Sister." 

"It  would  be  rather  unpleasant  for  her  if  you  did 
find  him,"  I  suggested. 

"I'm  not  thinking  much  about  her  felings,  but  I  am 
anxious  to  find  out  about  him  for  these  poor  people's 
sake — the  Father  and   Mother." 

"I  have  reason  to  believe  we  have  another  Lan- 
cashire man  in  the  ward,"  I  said,  and  told  him  about 
Willis. 

"It  is  strange  that  he  should  be  so  anxious  to  hide 
his  birth  place,"  and  he  walked  slowly  down  the  ward. 
Watching,  I  saw  Willis  give  a  tremendous  start  as  the 
Searcher,  instead  of  passing  his  bed  as  usual,  took  a 
chair  and  sat  down  beside  him.  "If  he  has  anything 
to  hide,  he  won't  keep  it  long,"  I  thought,  looking  at 
the  clever  profile  of  the  Searcher's  face. 

Minutes  passed — half  an  hour.  I  was  deep  in  tem- 
peratures and  pulses,  and  paid  no  heed  to  the  familiar 
figure  of  the  Searcher.  At  last,  hearing  a  frightened 
sound,  between  a  gasp  and  a  cry,  I  hurried  from  the 
end  of  the  ward.  Willis  lay,  his  eyes  popping  out  of 
his  head,  his  face  white,  and  his  breath  coming  in 
quick  gasps.    The  man  was  frightened,  terrified. 


"I  am  indeed  sorry,  Sister,"  said  the  Searcher  very 
quietly,  "to  have  put  your  patient  in  this  condition." 

Mysterious  Gentles  is  Discovered 

"lirlLL  you  wait  for  me  at  my  desk  in  the  centre 
'  '  room,"  I  said,  noticing  that  his  presence  caus- 
ed Willis  such  alarm.  With  great  difficulty,  I  finally 
quieted  the  man,  remaining  beside  him  till  he  seemed 
ready  to  fall  asleep.  It  took  some  time,  but  the  Search- 
er was  still  there,  when  I  came  to  the  ante-room,  walk- 
ing up  and  down  excitedly. 

"What  is  it?  What  have  you  discovered?  What 
put  him  in  such  a  panic?"  I  know  my  questions  tumbl- 
ed out  one  over  the  other.     I  was  so  impatient. 

"The  most  extraordinary  thing  has  happened.  Sister. 
But  then  my  days  are  filled  with  extraordinary  things, 
only  one  can't  always  see  it  so  plainly."  The  Searcher's 
eyes  were  very  bright. 

"Your  patient  Willis  is  not  Willis  at  all." 
"Not  Willis!     Who  is  he  then?" 

"Not  Willis,"  repeated  the  Searcher,  "but 
Gentles!" 

"What!"   I  gasped. 

"He  is  indeed!     He  is  the  Gentles   who  has  been 

on  the  missing  lists  for  months;  he  is  the  Gentles 

whom  one  man  saw  disappear  in  a  shell  hole  in 

April,  and  another  saw  playing  the  banjo  in  May." 

"But  how— why?" 

"Caused  by  a  most  extraordinary  mix  up  of 
human  emotion — iove — fear — self-sacrifice — des- 
peration! 

"Love!"  I  echoed. 

"Yes,  I  believe  that  Lancashire  lad  truly  loved 
that  worthless  girl.  For  the  powder  and  paint 
that  covered  her  face,  he  had  no  eyes.  To  him  she 
was  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world!" 

"You  said  Gentles  didn't  write  home  for  six 
months.  How  was  that,  if  he  was  so  fond  of  her?" 
"Did  you  ever  realize,  Sister,  how  difficult  it  is 
for  a  Tommy  to  write,  when  so  many  things  are 
barred?  He  wants  to  tell  them  about  the  place 
they  are  in — the  country — the  billets.  Not  al- 
lowed !  He  wants  to  tell  about  the  regiment  that 
used  to  be  very  near  them  at  home,  and  is  near 
them  here.  Not  allowed!  He  wants  to  tell  about  the 
wonderful  attack  he  has  been  through,  and  the 
wonderful  escape  he  has  had.  Not  allowed!  Then, 
Tommy,  not  having,  perhaps,  a  very  keen  imagina- 
tion, and  not  caring  to  write  about  his  feelings, 
gets  tired  writing  'that  he  hopes  this  finds  them 
well  as  it  leaves  him,'  and  he  gradually  puts  oflT 
till  leave,  and  drops  off  sometimes,  altogether — 
especially  if  his  letter  from  Blighty  gets  lost,  or 
doesn't  reach  him." 

"How  do  you  know  all  of  these  things?"  I 
asked. 

"It  is  what  I  have  studied  from  school  days, 
little  Sister — Human  Nature." 

"And  Gentles — after  not  writing  for  six 
months?" 

"Then  he  was  hit  by  shrapnel — as  the  Sergeant 
told  us — and  lay  in  the  shell  hole  till  he  was  car- 
ried, in  an  uncon?,cious  state,  to  a  French  hospital. 
When  he  was  better  and  allowed  out,  he  met  a 
man  from  home,  in  a  canteen,  who  had  just  come 
back   from   leave,   and   who   told   him   his   people 
thought  he  was  dead,  and  his  wife  had  married  again." 
"Are  you  telling  me  the  story  of  Enoch  Arden?"  I 
asked. 

"When  you  search  for  the  missing.  Sister,  you  find 
Ihings,  ten  times  stranger  than  fiction." 
"What  did  he  do  then?" 

"Here  the  best  part  of  the  man's  nature  came  out. 
In  his  cot — in  that  hospital,  surrounded  by  foreigners, 
he  seems  to  have  fought  out  this  crisis  in  his  life.  If 
he  went  home  now,  this  worthless,  self-seeking  woman, 
whom  he  had  idealized, — would  be  known  as  a  big- 
amist!    Therefore  he  decided  he  would  not  go  home. 

<<TTE  deliberately  lost  his  badges,  claimed  to  belong 

•*•  to  a  London  Regiment,  drifted  half  over  France, 
and  finally  landed  with  a  London  Regiment,  which  was 
just  going  into  action.  Got  entangled  in  the  enemy's 
barbed  wire,  and  here  he  is!" 

"But  why — why  did  he  try  to  pretend  he  hadn't  come 
from  Lancashire?" 

"Because  he  heard  me  asking  for  Lancashire  men 
and  was  afraid  he  might  be  detected." 

"Tell  me,  Searcher,  do  you  often  come  across  such 
wonderful  revelations?" 

"Not  often  as  complete  as  this." 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"There  is  only  one  thing  I  can  do.  I  am  sent  out 
here  to  discover  the  missing.  I  have  found  one,  and  I 
am  in  duty  bound  to  report  it." 

When  I  re-entered  the  ward  the  look  of  despair  on 
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the  face  of  t'.:e  great 
white    boar-rug    an 
appearance    of    pecu- 
liar gent'eness.      The 
two     ivory     wrestlers 
on      their      teakwood 
pedestal  seemed  to  be 
relaxed,      all      strain 
and     animosity     gone 
from    them    as    they 
waited    for    a    move- 
ment      from      the 
woman     who     sat     almost 
as    still    as    they    stood. 
It     was     as     though 
every  object   in   the   room 
shared      Helen      Dupont's 
hour  of   rest  and  encour- 
aged her  to  sit  motionless 
staring    into    the    dream- 
faces     before      her. 
Promptly     as     the     clock 
struck     nine     she     would 
pass  from  this  quiet  room 
into  her  laboratory,  there 
to   carry  on  her   work   of 
scientific      research,     fre- 
quently until  the  maid  ap- 
peared with  coffee  and  re- 
proaches in  the  morning. 

The  sudden  clanging  of 
the  door  bell  did  not  dis- 
turb her;  nor  the  sound  of 
excited  voices  in  the  hall- 
way. She  was  too  utterly 
detached  from  her  sur- 
roundings. It  was  only 
when  a  broad  shaft  of 
light  spread  across  the 
room  that  she  realized  her 
solitude  had  been  invaded 
and  that  a  man  stood  be- 
side her  chair. 

"Helen,  come  at  once! 
Berenice  is  dead!" 

The  girl  moved  im- 
patiently as  on«  who  finds 
it  difficult  to  arouse  her- 
self from  heavy  slumber. 

"Dead?"  she  repeated, 
"Who?" 

Then  as  unreality  faded  and  understanding  came  in 
a  flash,  she  rose  quickly,  and  clutched  Jim  Drum- 
mond's  arm:  "Berenice,  did  you  say  Berenice?"  she 
asked  her  cousin. 

"Rogers  found  her  dead  in  the  motor  when  he 
brought  her  home  this  afternoon." 

"Had  she  been  ill?" 

"Not  an  hour.  Oh,  Helen,  hurry!  Perhaps  you  can 
do  something!     It  can't  be  true.     It  can't  be  true!" 

She  disappeared  to  return  in  a  moment  dressed  for 
the  street. 

They  drove  to  the  Fairweathers'  handsome  residence 
on  Riverside  Drive  in  silence,  Helen  realizing  that 
her  cousin  knew  very  little  about  the  tragedy  which 
had  fallen  upon  his  fiancee  and  that  further  ques- 
tioning could  only  torture  him.  Drawing  up  at  the 
curb,  they  found  two  motors  already  there,  one  be- 
longing to  Dr.  Bartram  and  the  other  unmistakably 
that  of  the  New  York  City  Police  Force. 

pUSHING  through  the  crowd  attracted  by  so  un- 
usual a  sight  in  this  locality,  Helen  and  her  com- 
panion made  their  way  into  the  hou.se.  There  con- 
fusion reigned,  a  sense  of  disaster  pervaded.  Servants 
stood  about  in  little  groups  looking  frightened  and 
helpless,  and  in  one  corner  of  the  reception  hall  was 
Rogers,  the  chauffeur,  with  two  policemen. 

"Where  is — is — she?"  Drummond  asked  the  elderly 
butler. 

"Upstairs,  sir,"  Atkinson  replied,  huskily.  "In  her 
own  room,  sir;  Dr.  Bartram  is  there." 

The  doctor  came  slowly  forward  as  Helen  and 
Drummond  entered. 

"Is  there  no  hope?"  asked  the  latter. 

The  other  shook  his  head.  "She  is  quite  dead,"  he 
murmured. 

With  a  hoarse  cry  Drummond  flung  himself  on  his 


Beside    the    door   of    the   furnace 


Lefroy,    practically    unconscious. 


knees  beside  the  girl's  body.  "You  must  be  mistaken !" 
he  declared.  "Has  everything  been  tried?  What 
about  electricity?  She  doesn't  look  dead  !  Oh,  Berenice 
— Berenice — " 

Helen  drew  the  doctor  into  the  farthest  corner  of 
the  room  and  tried  to  shut  out  the  sight  and  sound  of 
Jim  Drummond's  anguish.  "What  is  it?"  she 
whispered. 

"Heart  failure,  beyond  question." 

"Impossible!  Berenice?" 

The  tone  was  so  flat  a  contradiction  that  Dr.  Bar- 
tram allowed  himself  to  be  nettled.  It  was  not  often 
that  his  professional  verdicLb  were  questioned. 

"It  is  the  impossible  which  usually  occurs,  my  dear 
young  lady,"  he  said.  "I  have  made  an  examination 
and  there  is  evidence  which  admits  of  no  other  pos- 
sibility. The  Coroner  is  already  in  possession  of  my 
opinion." 

Again  Helen  stifled  the  impulse  to  ask  questions. 
Sometimes  she  felt  that  her  whole  life  was  spent  in 
trying  to  keep  her  tongue  between  her  teeth  and  never 
had  this  been  more  difficult  than  at  the  present  mom- 
ent. For  she  wanted  to  be  convinced  that  Berenice 
Fairweather  had  died  from  natural  causes,  and  only 
argument  could  convince  her.  Instead  of  pressing  the 
doctor  for  his  reasons,  however,  she  walked  across  the 
room  and  laid  her  hand  gently  upon  the  bowed  head 
of  her  cousin. 

"Jim,  old  boy,"  she  said,  "let  us  go  down  and  hear 
what  Rogers  has  to  say." 

"The  police  have  already  begun  their  work  with 
him,"  interposed  the  doctor.     "Harkniss  is  here." 

Like  a  man  in  a  trance,  Drummond  allowed  them  to 
lead  him  to  the  door.     There,  Helen  lingered. 

"Take  him  with  you,  please,  doctor,"  she  said.  "I 
will  follow  in  a  moment." 

With  a  somewhat  stiff  inclination  of  the  head,    Dr. 


Bartram  led  his 
charge  away  and 
Helen  found  herself 
alone  with  all  that  re- 
mained of  what  once 
had  been  her  friend. 


IT  was  characteris- 
tic of  her  to  spend 
no  time    in    mawkish 
sentimentalism ;       she 
would   not  even   per- 
mit herself  an   affec- 
tionate tear  over  the 
passing  of  her  friend. 
For     to     Helen,     the 
change    called    Death 
was  very   little    more 
than    the    changes 
which   she  constantly 
effected    in    her    labor-, 
atory;    only    in    one    case 
the  "fingers    of    The 
Great      Chemist      worked 
with    sureness   and    preci- 
sion,   while    hers    groped 
with      experiments      and 
failures.     But  the  manner 
in    which    death    occurred 
was  of  vital  interest  and 
to     investigate     this,     to 
prove    or    disapprove    the 
doctor's    dogmatically    ex- 
pressed     conviction,      the 
girl-scientist  now  set  her- 
self to  work. 

She  had  known 
Berenice  Fairweather 

since  childhood  and  she 
aligned  her  splendid 
health,  her  athletic  habits, 
her  sane  and  normal  exis- 
tence against  the  doctor's 
theory  and  contrasted  the 
two.  "Heart  failure?" 
The  pronouncement  was 
absurd. 

Helen  studied  the  face 
of  the  dead  girl,  carefully. 
On  it  was  no  suggestion 
of  pain.  Lifting  the  eye- 
lids, she  examined  the 
eyes  through  a  powerful 
lens  which  she  always 
carried  and  fancied  there 
was  even  a  flicker  of 
pleasurable  surprise  in 
their  expression. 

Then  something  else 
caught  and  held  her  attention.  On  Berenice's  left 
cheek  there  was  a  faint  pink  mark  such  as  might  have 
been  made  by  her  knuckles  as  she  leaned  upon  her 
hand.  That  was  how  it  appeared  to  the  naked  eye. 
Beneath  the  magnifying  glass,  however,  an  amazing 
change  occurred  and  the  pink  diffused  itself  into  the 
prismatic  colors  of  the  rainbow! 

Helen  polished  her  glass  and  looked  again.  Then 
she  passed  her  handkerchief  tenderly  over  the  spot 
and  examined  it  once  more.  She  washed  it,  and  still 
beneath  the  glass  she  was  able  to  distinguish  clearly 
the  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange  and  red. 

IN  the  meantime,  Harkniss,  the  Police  Inspector,  was 
putting  Rogers  through  an  examination. 

He  had,  it  appeared,  called  for  Miss  Fairweather 
at  the  Bethlehem  Settlement  at  the  usual  time  and 
had  driven  her  up  Fifth  Avenue  as  was  his  custom, 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  taking  place. 

Arrived  at  home,  Rogers  had  opened  the  door  of  the 
limousine  and  waited  for  hi.-,  passenger  to  alight  He 
waited  several  seconds,  he  said,  before  turning  round 
to  discover  her  leaning  motionless  in  the  corner. 

Somewhat  alarmed,  he  jumped  quickly  to  the  side- 
walk and  spoke  to  the  girl.  She  neither  answered  nor 
moved.  Rogers  had  looked  for  assistance  and  had  seen 
a  policeman  passing  the  corner  of  the  street.  He 
called  the  officer.  "Miss  Fairweather  has  fainted,"  he 
remembered  having  said.  "Will  you  help  me  get  her 
into  the  house?" 

Together  they  carried  her  upstairs  and  left  her  with 
the  maid.  Atkinson  telephoned  for  the  doctor.  The 
policeman  was  on  his  way  out,  when  a  scream  from 
the  maid  upstairs   brought  him  back  into  the  house. 

"Miss  Fairweather  hasn't  fainted,"  shrieked  the 
girl.    "She  is  dead!" 

Rogers  passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead.    After 
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that  everything  was  confused,  he  said;  servants  ran 
about  whispering  and  crying  and  asking  him  ques- 
tions; the  policeman  called  up  Headquarters;  the  doc- 
tor came  and  telephoned  for  the  Coroner;  a  telegram 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Fairweather  in  Washington;  some- 
body called  for  Miss  Dupont  and  Mr.  Drummond;  the 
Inspector  came —  there  was  nothing  more  to  tell. 

Harkniss  asked,  pad  and  pencil  in  hand:  "How  did 
she  look — Miss  Fairweather — when  she  came  out  of 
the  Settlement — kind  of  sick  and  wobbly?" 

"Not  a  bit,"  answered  the  chauffeur,  promptly. 
"She  was  smiling  all  over,  and  she  says  to  me,  'Another 
Moreni,  Rogers,"  she  says,  meaning  a  Dago  family  she 
was  caring  for.  'A  boy  at  last,'  she  says,  getting  into 
the  car." 

"That's  all?" 

"Every  word,  except  to  tell  me  to  drive  home." 
"And  who  drove  with  her?"  asked  the  Inspector. 
"Nobody.     Nobody  ever  so  much  as  put 
^  a  nose  into  the  car  en  the  way  home." 
"Did  anyone  stop  you  from  the  side- 
walk to  speak  to  her?" 

"Not  a   soul.     Of  course,   I  don't  say 
she  didn't  bow  to 
people      all      the 
way     up     the  \ 

A  V  e  n  u  e — s  h  e 
couldn't  drive  a 
block  without 
seeing  someone 
she  knew,  and  at 
some  of  the 
places  where  we 
were  held  up  a 
while,  she  might 
have  leaned  out 
of  the  window  to 
nod  to  people 
alongside  of  her, 
but  I  didn't  see 
her  do  it." 

"Do  you  mind, 
Inspector,"  Hel- 
en interrupted  at 
this  point,  "if  I 
ask  Rogers  one 
or  two  q  u  e  s- 
tions?" 

"Not  a  bit,  Miss  Dupont,"  he  assured  her,  warmly. 
"You  know  the  Chief's  always  glad  to  have  you  take 
an  interest  in  our  cases.  He  never  has  got  over  your 
handling  of  that  Merriton  poison  affair." 

"But  this  is  all  nonsense,"  cried  Dr.  Bartram, 
testily.  "You  are  trying  to  cook  up  a  mystery  from 
a  regrettable,  but  perfectly  natural  occurrence  and 
drag  my  poor  young  patient's  name  across  the  top  of 
your  morning  papers.  There  isn't  the  slightest  simi- 
larity between  Miss  Fairweather's  death  and  that  of 
Mrs.  Basil  Merriton." 

"Qh,  of  course  not,  sir,"  agreed  the  Inspector,  dip- 
lomatically. "Still,  when  we  are  sent  out  to  investi- 
gate, we've  got  to  take  back  some  sort  of  a  report. 
Go  ahead.  Miss  Dupont." 

"Well,  as  there  is  nothing  further  I  can  do,"  said 
the  doctor,  only  partially  mollified,  "I  will  bid  you  all 
good  night.  Mr.  Fairweather  cannot  get  here  until 
after  midnight.    I  will  come  back  then." 

AS  soon  as  the  door  had  closed,  Helen  turned  back 
to  Rogers. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said,  "whether  or  not  both  windows 
were  down." 

"No,  Miss  Dupont.  There  was  a  right  sharp 
breeze  blowing  from  the  east,  so  I  closed  that  one  be- 
fore Miss  Fairweather  got  in." 

"Then  it  was  the  left  hand  one  that  was  open?" 

"Yes,  miss." 

At  this  point  Atkinson  approached  the  group.  "The 
Inspector  is  wanted  on  the  telephone,"  he  said. 

Harkniss  excused  himself  and  followed  the  old  man 
a  short  distance  down  the  hall. 

"Speaking"  .  .  Helen  heard  him  say.  "What?  .  .  . 
Good  God,  not  another!  ...  In  the  motor,  yes,  I  hear 
you.  .  .  Whose?  Right,  I've  got  that.  .  .  Just  about 
the  same  time,  too.    All  right,  sir,  I'll  go  straight  up." 

He  was  visibly  excited  when  he  rejoined  the  group. 
"I  reckon  this  lets  the  old  doctor  off  at  the  wrong 
pew,"  he  remarlced  to  Helen.  "Chief  says  that  another 
girl,  confidential  secretary  of  H.  J.  Lane,  — Chemical 
Works,  you  know, — was  found  dead  in  his  motor 
about  an  hour  ago.  I'm  inclined  to  think  there's 
something  more  than  heart  failure  in  this,  Miss  Du- 
pont." 

Helen  did  not  argue  the  point.  Instead,  she  asked 
quickly,  "May  I  go  up  to  the  Lanes'  with  you.  Inspec- 
tor?" 

Harkniss'  face  lighted  with  pleasure.     "Sure,  you 


may.  Always  glad 
to  have  you. 
Chemical  works — 
right  in  your  line, 
you  know.  Bar- 
rows," he  called, 
"you  come  with 
me.  Murray,  stay 
hero  till  Mr.  Fair- 
weather  gets 
back." 


Helen    studied    the    fa«e    of    the    dead    eirl    carefully. 


TTE  made  a  sign  by  which  the  constable 
•*■  -'•  understood  that  he  was  to  keep  Rogers 
under  a  v.'atchful  eye,  and  in  another  moment 
the  Inspector  was  clearing  a  passage  through 
t^'ie  crowd  at  the  curb  and  handing  Helen  into 
his  motor. 

"They've  caught  her,"  a  voice  said,  as  the  car  moved 
away. 

Mr.  Lane  himself  opened  the  door. 

"Why,  Miss  Dupont,"  he  cried.  "I  did  not  expect 
to  see  you !  Are  you  sure  you  care  to  interest  yourself 
in  this  tragic  event?  It  is  not  at  all  in  your  line; 
the  girl  was  not  directly  connected  with  the  Works — 
she  was  my  confidential  secretary  and  her  death,  my 
physician  assures  me,  was  due  to  natural  causes." 

"No  suggestion  of  foul  play,  sir?"  asked  the  In- 
spector. 

"Not  the  slightest." 

"I  am  interested,  however,  Mr.  Lane,"  said  Helen, 
"and  would  like  very  much  to  see  the  girl — " 

"Certainly.    V/ill  you  come  with  me  now?" 

"If  you  don't  mind,  I  would  like  to  go  a  little  later — 
when  the  Inspector  has  finished.  In  the  meantime, 
perhaps  you  will  tell  me  about  it." 

Mr.  Lane  led  the  way  into  his  handsome  library. 
On  the  table  lay  cablegrams,  telegrams,  letters  and 
other  paraphernalia  of  a  busy  office.  He  spread  out 
his  hand.     It  was  shaking  slightly. 

"This  letter  explains  itself,"  he  said.  "I  often  work 
here  in  the  evenings  and  Miss  Mitchner  never  ob- 
jected to  the  extra  hours.  Confining  ourselves  to 
office  times,  we  should  always  have  been  behind.  The 
heavy  strain  of  the  war,  you  see."  Helen  nodded  and 
took  the  chair  he  placed  for  her. 

"She  was  coming  here  to  work,  to-night,"  Lane  con- 
tinued. "I  sent  her  out  for  some  tea  at  five  o'clock, 
arranging  that  we  could  work  until  about  ten  without 
interruption.  Then  we  would  have  something  served 
here.  I  tell  you  these  details,"  he  broke  off  to  say, 
"because  that  is  how  she  happened  to  be  in  my  car 
and  on  her  way  here,  at  half-past  six." 

"Oh,  you  were  with  her?" 

"No.  I  had  left  early  to  see  a  man  uptown,  and  I 
sent  the  car  back  for  her."  He  seemed  to  drop  into  a 
reverie.  "She  was  a  nice  little  girl,"  Helen  heard  him 
murmur,  "so  clever  and  so  thoughtful.  I  don't  know 
how  I  ever  can  replace  her." 

"German?"  suggested  Helen. 

Lane  started.  "Well,  yes,  now  you  mention  it,  I 
suppose  she  was  of  German  extraction,  but  I  am  sure 
her  sympathies  were  with  us." 

"How  was  she  found?" 

"Benson,  my  chauffeur,  got  her  right  to  the  door 
before  he  noticed  anything  was  the  matter.  She  did 
not  move  when  he  stopped  nor  answer  when  he  spoke 


to  her.  Feeling  that  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
had  happened,  he  left  her  in  the  car  and  came  to  the 
house  for  me.  As  soon  as  I  looked  at  her,  I  saw  that 
she  was  dead.  .  .  We  brought  her  in — and  that's  all 
there  is  to  tell." 

"She  did  not  scop  anywhere?  Nor  take  anyone  into 
the  car?" 

"No." 

"The  doctor  says  she  died  of  'heart  failure,'  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"Well,  yes,  he  did.     How  did  you  know?" 

TTELEN  did  not  answer,  for  the  Inspector  came  at 
•*••*■  this  moment  into  the  room.  "Might  be  the  same 
girl,  Miss  Dupont,"  he  said,  quite  impressed.  "Looks 
like  her  in  the  face  and  wore  the  same  sort  of  fur. 
No  marks  of  violence.  Just  dead.  Where's  the  chauf- 
feur, Mr.  Lane?" 

Benson  was  sent  for  but  before  he  came,  Helen  went 
to  the  room  where  Death  reigned.  She  was  startled, 
too,  by  the  strong  resemblance  between  this  Mitchner 
girl  and  her  dead  friend,  Berenice  Fairweather.  She 
was  startled,  too,  by  one  difference  the  expression  of 
their  eyes,  for  under  the  lens,  she  found  in  this  case, 
a  look  of  intense  fear,  of  horror.  It  evidently  had 
been  as  fleeting  as  the  surprise  and  pleasure  which 
had  come  to  Berenice,  but  it  was  quite  plain.  So 
also  was  a  small  pink  mark,  on  the  wrist  this  time, 
looking  as  though  a  glove  button  had  pressed  too 
tightly,  but  beneath  the  powerful  glass,  the  pink  gave 
place  to  a  rainbow  hue,  glowing  and  distinct.  It  would 
neither  wash  nor  rub  off. 

T    ANE  and  the  Inspector  met  her  at  the  foot  of  the 


J^ 


stairs. 


"Well?"  they  asked. 

"Exactly  the  same  sort  of  case  as  that  of  Miss  Fair- 
weather,  as  far  as  I  can  see,"  she  said  non-commit- 
tally.  "And  the  likeness  is  amazing." 

"I  say,  Miss  Dupont,"  it  was  Henry  J.  Lane  who 
spoke,  "of  course  none  of  you  professional  people  tell 
us  anything  until  it  is  time,  but  can  you  answer  me 
this — do  you  think  it  was  heart  failure?" 

The  girl  hesitated  an  instant.     Then  she  said  curt- 

"No." 

But  before  either  of  them  could  put  questions  to  her, 
she  asked  to  see  the  car. 

It  was  of  the  same  make  and  color  as  the  Fair- 
weathers'.  It  had  the  same  glass  partition  separat- 
ing the  chauffeur  from  the  other  occupants.  It  had 
one  window  down  and   one  up. 

"Did  you  ask  the  man  on  which  side  Miss  Mitchner 
was  sitting?"  Helen  inquired  of  the  Inspector. 

"Yes,  he  told  me.  She  was  sitting  a  little  away 
from  the  open  window  and  her  hand  was  turned  palm 
upwards  on  her  lap.  Oh,  he  talked  very  freely,  the 
chauffeur,  only  he  seems  kind  of  stunned  at  the  idea 
that  anyone  could  die  like  that  right  under  his  nose, 
without  his  being  aware  of  i;.." 

Helen's  thoughts  were  undoubtedly  occupied  with 
other  matters.  "Yes,"  she  agreed  vague'y,  "it  must  be 
disquieting." 

A  HALF  hour  later  she  was  sitting  in  her  home,  an 
•'*  open  letter  in  her  hand.  She  had  studied  its  con- 
tents until  she  knew  them  by  heart,  and  yet  as  though 
searching  for  something  she  could  not  find,  Helen 
Dupont  read  the  pages  again  and  again.  Dated 
Guareza,  Mexico,  February  tenth — more  than  a 
month  ago — the  letter  ran: 

My  dear  Helen, 

You  will,  I  fear,  weary  of  my  letters  if  I  begin  every 
one  with  an  apology  for  my  long  delay  in  writing. 
Therefore  let  me  only  say  that  these  are  troublous 
times  for  us  and  Mexican  life  is  in  a  greater  turmoil 
than  ever.  .  .  Yes,  even  here  in  this  isolated  swamp. 

We  feel  the  tensity  consequent  upon  this  hideous 
world-war  and  we  suffer  from  the  varied  policies  of 
our  bitterly  opposed  local  factions.  Added  to  which 
we  have  recently  had  a  different  sort  of  trial  to  face. 
There  broke  out  amongst  us  a  mysterious  epidemic 
which  caused  considerable  mortality  in  the  district. 
Fighting  any  sort  of  epidemic  is  desperately  hard 
work,  as  you  know,  but  fighting  an  unseen  and  un- 
known enemy  is  a  task  I  hope  I  shall  never  have  to  re- 
peat. Worse  to  me  than  death  in  the  ranks  of  our 
converts  is  the  fact  that  by  reason  of  the  nature  of 
this  malady,  they  have  reverted  in  discouragingly 
large  numbers  from  their  new-found  Christianity  to 
the  depths  of  blackest  paganism.  They  insist  that  the 
Goddess  of  Destruction  was  angry  and  sent  a  blight- 
ing breath  as  punishment  upon  the  district.  Whispers 
began  to  reach  us  that  horrible  pagan  rites  were  being 
performed  in  an  effort  to  propitiate  her  and  we  had 
these  to  fight  and  suppress  during  the  time  we  were 
ministering  to  the  bodies  of  our  people. 

What  gave  rise  to  this  fantastic  belief,  I  cannot 
say.     But  I  do  know  that  from  some  baffling  cause  the 
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natives  died,  and  to  peculiar  patches  on  their  bodies 
the  survivors  would  point  muttering  between  teeth 
that  chattered: 

"Look,  signora,  it  is  the  muerte  del  arco  iris 

The  Rainbow  Death!" 

I  don't  mind  confessing  to  you  that  it  seemed  a 
pleasing  one.  The  natives  suffered  no  pain,  no  warn- 
ing. They  simply  went  out  to  gather  berries,  cut 
wood,  fish  or  the  like  and  lay  down  and  died.  No  one 
could  be  induced  to  touch  a  corpse.  You  can  imagine 
therefore  what  work  George  and  I  had  to  do  and  I 
don't  know  how  we  ever  should  have  managed  but  for 
the  help  of  a  young  Scandinavian,  Olaf  Petersen,  who 
came  here  a  short  time  ago  to  study  the  reclamation 
of  swamps.  Alone  in  this  isolated  mission  field  the 
three  of  us  did  things  which  are  not  pleasant  to  talk 
about,  especially  when  wc  found  bodies  which  had 
been  hidden  in  the  forest  for  days.  .  . 

George  has  just  returned  from  a  day's  journey  to 
the  village  where  we  get  our  weekly  mail  to  say  that 
Petc-rsen,  who  left  very  suddenly  and  with  only  a 
scribbled  note  of  farewell,  lias  evidently  gone  to  New 
York.  He  left  a  forwarding  address  care  of  Gustav 
Lefroy,  The  Belmont.  Look  him  up  when  you  have 
time.  I  think  you  will  find  him  interesting.  He  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  the  epidemic  subsided  as  suddenly 
as  it  swept  over  us,  and  that  we  have  not  seen  evidence 
of  The  Rainbow  Death  since  he  left.  Remember  us 
kindly  to  him. 

TTELEN  seemed  to  have  become  part  of  the  eerie 
■^  ■*•  stillness  of  the  room.  Not  a  muscle  moved.  Out- 
wardly she  gave  no  sign  of  the  terrific  activity  of  her 
brain,  comparing  fact  and  conjecture,  science  and 
superstition,  New  York  and  Mexico,  Berenice  Fair- 
weather  and  the  Mitchner  girl. 

Her  mind  worked  back  over  the  events  immediately 
following  the  receipt  of  Martha  Ainsworth's  letter. 
She  had  telephoned  The  Belmont  only  to  learn  that  no 
one  named  Petersen  had  been  registered  there.  Disap- 
pointed, she  asked  to  be  connected  with  Mr.  Lefroy, 
from  whom  she  learned  that  his  friend  had  found  ad- 
vices awaiting  him  which  took  him  back  to  Stockholm 
on  the  very  aftf>rnoon  of  his  arrival.  He  had  been 
lucky  enough  to  catch  a  boat  at  once. 

Helen  had,  she  remembered,  expressed  her  regret  at 
missing  an  opportunity  to  learn  something  further 
about  the  mysterious  epidemic  with  its  train  of  super- 
stition and  pagan  rites.  She  said  that  the  scientific 
fact  behind  every  superstition  was  of  intense  interest 
to  her  and  Lefroy  had  begged  to  be  told  something  of 
the  circumstance  which  Petersen  had  omitted  to  men- 
tion. Thereupon  Helen  had  hospit- 
ably invited  him  to  her  laboratory 
and  their  friendship  had  begun. 

She  had  found  him  an  agreeable 
young  man  of  pleasing  address  and 
personal  appearance.  His  appre- 
ciation of  her  workshop  was 
genuine  and  welcome,  for  Helen, 
shrewd  woman  though  she  was, 
could  not  be  said  to  be  proof 
against  flattery  where  her  experi- 
mental research  work  was  con- 
cerned. Lefroy  had  been  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  her  home  and  she 
had  introduced  him  to  several  of 
her  friends — amongst  them, 
Berenice  Fairweather. 

Not  until  a  wave  of  pink  spread 
across  her  window  did  the  scientist 
move.  Then  she  shook  herself  im- 
patiently and  crammed  the  letter 
back  into  a  drawer. 

"Just  like  Martin,"  she  grumbled 
aloud,  "not  to  tell  me  what  Peter- 
sen looked  like!" 

In  spite  of  this  apparent  ob- 
stacle in  the  forming  of  her  con- 
clusions, she  managed  to  arrive  at 
some  which  were  definite  and 
final.  "Only  trying  to  prove  them 
will  be  about  the  maddest  thing," 
she  smilert  to  herself,  "I  have  ever 
attempted.  I  would  have  done 
much  better  to  have  been  a  doctor, 
in  which  event  my  pronouncement 
could  ha\e  been  'heart  failure,' 
and  we  could  have  let  the  matter 
rest  upon  that!" 

^  A  FTER   but   three    hours'    sleep, 

I^*  she  awoke  refreshed  and  quite 
prepared  for  a  busy  day. 

Having  ascertained  the  date  of 
Mr.  Lefroy's  arrival  at  The  Bel- 
mont, and  the  dates  of  the 
more  recent  Scandinavian  sail- 
ings,   having    sent    Harknis.^ 


on  a  tour  of  research  among  cablegrams  and  ciphers, 
she  turned  her  attention  to  the  Lane  Chemical  Works 
and  there  discovered  the  address  of  the  place  where 
Clare  Mitchner  had  lived. 

The  landlady  was  not  of  the  trim,  poised,  intellec- 
tual type.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  news  of  the 
tragedy,  the  visitation  of  the  police,  the  excitement 
amongst  the  other  boarders,  all  had  tended  to  upset 
her.  Her  answers  to  Helen's  questions  were  rambling 
and  far  from  the  point. 

"Miss  Mitchner  was  that  hard-working,"  she  said, 
from  behind  an  apron,  "I  hardly  ever  laid  eyes  on  her. 
She  wasn't  one  for  gaddin'  about  an'  keepin'  com- 
pany with  young  men,  either,  for  all  she  was  so  pretty. 
I  never  seen  but  two  gentlemen  here — one  was  her 
boss,  who  used  to  come  for  her  after  oflfice  hours  to 
work,  she  said  (an'  I  believe  her) ,  an'  the  other  was 
a  nice-spoken  young  man  called  Lefroy.  I  can't  say 
that  she  seemed  much  taken  with  him,  though,"  Mrs. 
Lollard  gossiped  tearfully. 

She  really  knew  very  little  about  the  girl  and  re- 
ferred her  visitor  to  Miss  Mitchner's  room  mate. 

"Whatever  Lena  Davis  will  do  without  her  is  more 
than  I  can  say,"  sniffled  the  landlady.  "She  was  that 
devoted  to  Miss  Mitchner  she  would  have  kissed  her 
boots!  I  never  seen  such  adoration.  She  worked  in 
the  same  place,  too,  you  know.  Come  upstairs  and 
wait  for  her.  She  ought  to  be  back  in  a  few  minutes 
now." 

The  nature  of  Helen's  interview  with  Lena  Davis 
was  such  as  to  impel  the  relinquishing  of  that  repose- 
ful hour  which  always  followed  her  dinner.  Instead 
of  sitting  in  peaceful  solitude  before  her  fire,  she  was 
threading  her  waj^  at  nine  o'clock  through  a  rather 
unpleasant  part  of  New  York  in  an  effort  to  verify 
an  address  the  girl  had  given  her.  It  represented  an 
establishment  vastly  inferior  to  The  Belmont  but  one 
which  Gustav  Lefroy  used  quite  as  much. 

Attracting  as  little  attention  as  possible,  Helen 
Dupont  circulated  about  the  district  until  she  came 
upon  an  old  friend,  Fogarty  of  the  Force.  They  held 
a  short  conference  and  separated,  the  girl  to  descend 
a  flight  of  basement  steps,  the  policeman  to  cock  his 
ear  and  feel  for  his  "billy"  as,  under  orders,  he  turned 
the  corner   and  hid  himself  from  view. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  when  Helen  entered  the 
building  and  it  was  nearly  midnight  when  she  left  it. 
She  did  not  go  alone.  In  tlie  ambulance  which  bore 
her  away,  lay  the  body  of  Gustav  Lefroy. 

He  was  dead. 


A  nan*  whwlcd  th*  patltnt  inU  th*  room. 


A  BOUT  two  weeks  later  a  group  of  very  interesting 
'  *■  men  sat  in  Helen  Dupont's  living-room.  Harkniss 
and  his  Chief  were  there.  Lane  and  Jim  Drummond, 
Mr.  Fairweather  and  Dr.  Bartram.  It  was  common 
knowledge  amongst  them  that  Lefroy  had  murdered 
the  two  girls  and  that  to  Helen  was  due  the  credit  of 
identifying  him  as  the  criminal,  but  the  steps  by  which 
this  youthful  scientist-detective  had  arrived  at  her 
conclusions,  was  what  the  six  men  were  gathered  now 
to  learn. 

A  nurse  wheeled  the  patient  into  the  room.  Hark- 
niss  thought  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so  girlish,  so 
fragile,  so  opposed  to  the  type  of  women  one  might 
associate  with  an  experimenter  in  chemical  research. 
She  was  very  white  and  her  large  eyes  looked  twice 
their  normal  size,  shadowed  as  they  were  by  great 
bluish  circles.  Every  now  and  again,  she  breathed 
v/ith  a  slight  gasp  and  several  times  a  mild  form  of 
choking  attacked  her.  Two  heavy  braids  of  chestnut 
hair  hung  loose  across  her  shoulders  and  seemed  to 
drag  at  her  head,  for  as  she  talked,  she  lifted  them  as 
though  their  weight  oppressed  her.  The  filmy  pink 
garment  she  wore,  made  her  for  a  moment  appear  a 
stranger  to  the  men,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  seeing 
her  in  the  uncompromising  uniform  she  adopted  for 
her  laboratory.  "My  good  friends,"  she  said  with  a 
charming  smile  and  holding  out  a  slim  white  hand, 
"how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  and  how  long  the  days 
have  seemed  while  I  waited  for  this  opportunity.  No, 
no,  don't  pet  me  and  spoil  me!"  she  cried,  as  they 
crowded  round  her  with  enquiries  as  to  her  condition. 
"I  am  mending  slowly  and  have  only  one  regret — as 
long  as  something  had  to  happen  to  me,  I  wish  I  could 
have  had  a  scar." 

"A  scar?"  echoed  the  doctor,  gruffly.  "Be  thank- 
ful, as  we  are,  my  child,  that  you  escaped  with  your 
life." 

"What  sort  of  a  scar  do  you  want,  Helen?"  asked 
her  cousin  curiously. 

"The  same  sort  as  that  on  the  bodies  of  Lefroy's 
two  victims,"  she  told  him,  seriously,  "  a  patch  of 
varied  colors  which  we  might  call  The  Rainbow 
Death." 

AT  the  mystification  visible  on  their  faces,  Helen 
-^  *  changed  her  tone. 

"Isn't  it  piggish  of  me,  Chief,"  she  demanded,  "to 
work  in  this  way,  keeping  you  all  in  the  dark  until  I 
have  made  a  grand  cor<p.'  To  be 
honest,  I  suppose  I  suffer  from  a 
species  of  swank,  but  truly,  I  be- 
lieve I  could  accomplish  nothing, 
if  I  stopped  to  explain  each  step 
along  the  way." 

"We  have  never  made  any  objec- 
tion to  your  methods.  Miss  Du- 
pont," said  the  Chief,  gallantly. 
"Their  results  have  always  justi- 
fied their  means  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  every  man  on  the  Force 
is  glad  to  work  under  your  direc- 
tion." 

The  girl  answered  him  with  an 
appreciative  smile  and  then  took 
up  the  recital  of  her  story.  .  .  . 

"Finding  it  impossible  to  believe 
that  Berenice  Fairweather  had 
died  of  heart  failure."  she  began, 
"I  took  the  liberty  of  looking  for 
evidences  which  would  point  to 
another  cause,  and  quite  by  acci- 
dent—for I  was  looking  particular- 
ly at  her  eyes — I  came  upon  a  faint 
pink  mark  on  her  left  cheek.  At 
least  it  appeared  faint  and  pink  to 
the  naked  eye,  but  under  my  lens, 
it  showed  all"  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow." 

She  paused,  expecting  their  in- 
credulity to  express  itself  in  argu- 
ment, but  no  one  spoke. 

"It  is  sheer  luck,"  Helen  con- 
tinued with  genuine  modesty,  "for 
me  to  stumble  upon  facts  which 
anyone  else  would  discover  only 
after  weeks  of  study,  and  nothing 
illustrates  this  so  well  as  the  case 
in  point.  I  was  not  mystifiod  by 
seeing  the  mark  of  The  Rainbow 
Death  for  I  had  already  hoard  of 
it,  six  weeks  before.  Jim,  will  you 
read  aloud  this  letter  from  my 
friend  Mrs.  Ainsworth?" 

Continu«d  on  page  79 
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Two  ^cnandan  Idea 

That  Grew  and  Grew 
and  Grew 


John   Lyne  David- 
son of  Vancouver. 


Note. — Hoiv  many  people  in  Canada  have 
heard  of  two  aggressive  young  Western 
'millionaire^  who  do  business  under  the 
name  of  Davidson  and  Smith?  Very  few; 
Davidson  and  Smith  have  built  up  a  wonder- 
ful string  of  business  enterprises,  but  they 
have  appeared  little  in  the  public  eye.  The 
accompanying  article  contaiiis  the  first 
story  of  their  remarkable  enterprise  that  has  found 
its  way  into  print.  It  will  be  found  most  unusually 
interesting. 

WHY  did  Davidson  and  Smith  buy  the  Welcome 
Islands? 
John  R.  Smith,  head  of  the  firm,  would  ans- 
wer with  an  enigmatic  half-smile  that  he  paid  some 
ten  thousand  odd  dollars  for  the  bush-bearded  reefs 
out  in  Lake  Superior  to  have  something  to  snub  his 
fast  motorboat  to  if  anything  happened  to  go  wrong 
with  the  engine. 

Wiseacres  who  know  something  of  the  past  history 
of  Davidson  and  Smith  insist  that  it  is  more  likely 
that  a  gold  mine  is  due  to  be  located  on  the  Welcomes 
to-morrow  or  the  next  day. 

The  incident  is  mentioned  because  it  is  illustrative. 

Davidson  and  Smith  are  always  doing  the  unusual — 
something  or  another  that  nobody  else  thought  about 
doing.  A  couple  of  years  ago  they  bought  up  a  defunct 
bed-making  plant  near  the  border-line  of  Fort  William 
and  Port  Arthur.  Nobody  knew  what  a  firm  of  grain 
operators  wanted  with  a  bed-making  factory.  To-day 
that  ex-bed-making  building  has  been  converted  into 
the  largest  and  most  modern  stock-feed  manufacturing 
institution  on  the  continent,  if  not  in  the  world.  It  is 
a  subsidiary  of  Davidson  and  Smith  called  the  Cana- 
dian Feed  Manufacturing  Company. 

It  simply  happened  that  the  bed  factory  building 
oflfered  facilities  for  a  feed  manufacturing  plant  that 
could  not  have  been  duplicated  for  ten  times  the  money 
the  D.  &  S.  people  paid  for  it  as  a  "dead  horse." 

"We  move  as  the  spirit  moves  us,"  cryptically  sug- 
gests John  R.  Smith.  "That  is,  if  one  of  our  establish- 
ed enterprises  suggests  a  subsidiary  of  one  kind  or 
another,  we  get  busy  and  buy  or  build  to  accommodate 
the  idea.  Ideas — real,  honest-to-goodness  ideas — are 
the  rarest  things  in  the  world.  They  are  worth  ac- 
commodating." 

At  Both  Ends  of  the  West 
JOHN  R.  SMITH  has  Fort  William  headquarters,  at 
"  the  head  of  Canadian  lake  navigation  and  the  bulk- 
breaking  point  for  rail  and  water  shipments.  His  part- 
ner, John  L.  Davidson,  is  located  at  Vancouver,  the 
gateway  to  the  Orient. 

Stretched  half-way  across  a  continent,  at  the  two 


ports  mentioned  and  over  the  grain-producing  prairie 
West  between,  is  the  bulk  of  the  Canadian  interests 
of  Davidson  and  Smith.  Besides  the  parent  enterprise 
at  Fort  William  known  as  the  D.  &  S.  storage  and 
cleaning  elevator  and  the  Pacific  Construction  Com- 
pany's plants  at  Vancouver,  there  are  some  twenty- 
four  subsidiary  concerns  owned  and  operated  by  these 
two  young  Canadians. 

The  subsidiaries  alone  represent  millions  in  the  way 
of   investment   and   development   and   include,   among 
other  things,  a  fleet  of  six  grain-carrying  vessels  on 
the  great  lakes,  a  mammoth  stock  feed  and  molasses- 
making  industry  at  Fort  William,  a  marine  transfer 
ship  company,  a  lighterage  company,  thirty-five  coun- 
try elevators  on  the  prairies  with  a  nucleus  of  sixty- 
five   elevators  to   draw 
from,    six    grain    mer- 
chandising     companies 
at    Port    William    and 
Winnipeg,   a   string  of 
daily  newspapers  from 
Port     Arthur     to     the 
Pacific  Coast,  a  fleet  of 
small  boats  trading  in- 
to     Northern      British 
Columbia     ports     from 
Vancouver,     a     harbor 
improvement  works   at 
the  Pacific  Coast  hand- 
ling   contracts    in    the 
Orient    as    well    as    on 
this      continent,      the 
largest  hydrating  plant 
in    Canada,   saw   mills, 
fish  packing  plant?,  land 
development  companies, 
city  cartage  companies 
and   a   few  other   odds 
and  ends  in  the  way  of 
small-fry  concerns. 

Incidentally,  David- 
son and  Smith  are  con- 
trolling stock-holders 
in  at  least  two  ship- 
building enterprises, 
their  most  notable  in- 
vestment in  this  direc- 
tion being  in  the  GJlobe 


The    shipbuilding:    plant    at    Port    Coquitlam,    B.C.,    operated    by 

Shipbuilding  concern  at  Superior,  Wis.,  which  has 
a  weekly  payroll  of  $100,000.  It  has  been  rumored  for 
some  time  that  Davidson  and  Smith  intend  to  establish 
a  branch  of  this  latter  industry  in  Canada. 

Their  latest  financial  venture  is  the  Guatemala  Mar- 
ble and  Development  Company.  More  than  a  million 
dollars  has  been  devoted  to  developing  this  latter  en- 
terprise to  date,  including  investments  in  vessels  to 
carry  the  products  of  the  South  American  quarries  to 
the  markets.  They  claim  to  have  secured  in  Guate- 
mala the  finest  marble  deposits  in  the  world,  and  ship- 
ment of  the  finished  product  was  expected  to  be  under 
way  in  a  few  weeks  at  the  time  of  writing.  It  is  said 
that  this  Guatemala  marble  is  superior  to  the  famous 
Carrara  marble  of  Italy. 


One  of  the  dredies  operated  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


The  Story  of  Two  Remarkable 
Young  Westerners 

By  CHARLES  CHRISTOPHER  JENKINS 


ho   Pacific   Construction   Co.,   one   of   the   associated   industries. 

A  LL  these  enterprises  and  the  millions  which  they 
represent  sprang  from  an  idea  that  grew  in  the 
brains  of  a  young  book-keeper  for  a  railway  contractor 
and  a  civil  engineer  while  they  were  working  on 
salaries  in  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass,  thirteen  years  ago. 
John  R.  Smith  was  the  book-keeper,  and  John  Lyne 
Davidson  was  the  civil  engineer. 

That  idea  developed  into  their  ownership  of  a  modest 
hospital  elevator  in  the  east  end  of  Fort  William,  the 
first  of  its  particular  kind  built  in  Canada.  From  that 
little  elevator,  of  a  diminutive  class  known  colloquially 
among  grainmen  as  the  "cigar-box  type,"  grew  the 
dreams  and  plans  that  materialized  with  amazing  speed 
and  succession  into  the  mammoth  D.  &  S.  interests  of 


TIm  bit  ttoriw*  anal  cl««iliic  «l«rstor  at  rwt  WUlUa. 


to-day.  In  those  thirteen  years  of  development  lies  a 
story,  which  being  the  human  side  of  it  ail,  is  perhaps 
of  greater  interest  than  a  cold-blooded  narrative  of 
the  firm's  commercial  progress. 

The  principals  of  the  D.  &  S.  enterprises  are  like 
two  men  out  of  a  book.  They  are  both  Canadian-born 
and  national  types  of  the  imagination  and  initiative 
that  kept  pace  commercially  with  the  tremendous  agri- 
cultural strides  of  the  Canadian  West  during  the  last 
eighth  of  a  century.  They  are  unique  because  they 
succeeded  in  doing  this  and  meeting  huge  difficulties 
and  white-hot  competition  without  foreign  financial 
assistance.  They  are  without  doubt  the  largest  all- 
Canadian  enterprise  conducted  by  Canadians  in  the 

Canadian  West. 

John  R.  Smith,  head 
of  the  firm,  is  thirty- 
nine  years  of  age,  and 
was  born  in  Winnipeg, 
the  son  of  a  pioneer 
railwayman.  With  a 
common  school  educa- 
tion gained  in  Winni- 
peg and  Fort  William 
as  an  asset,  he  started 
life  as  a  book-keeper 
for  a  railway  contrac- 
tor in  the  Crow's  Nest 
Pass,  at  forty  dollars  a 
month  and  board.  His 
father,  the  late  Richard 
Smith,  later  became  in- 
terested in  grain  trad- 
ing, then  strictly  in  its 
infancy  i  n  Western 
Canada.  It  was  with 
his  father  that  John  R. 
sec'ired  his  first  lessons 
in  the  calling  of  which 
he  was  destined  to  be- 
come a  foremost  master 
in  Canada. 

His  first  business 
venture  was  in  the  little 
hospital  ship  elevator 
in  East  Fort  William, 
previously     mentioned, 


John    R.    Smith 
of  Fori   William 


when  he  took  as  his  partner,  John  Lyne 
Davidson,  and  the  business  was  operated 
under  the  firm  name  of  Davidson  and 
Smith. 

John  L.  Davidson  is  a  distinctly  Western 
type,  though,  unlike  Mr.  Smith,  he  was 
born  in  Eastern  Canada.  Toronto,  On- 
tario, was  his  birthplace,  forty-one  years 
ngo.  He  went  West  when  he  was  twenty-one.  Mr. 
Davidson  was  a  civil  engineer  before  launching  into 
grain  and  construction  work,  and  he  is  a  graduate  of 
Toronto  University.  He  is  polished  in  address  and  a 
natural  mixer.  He  has  been  aptly  called  the  "front 
door"  of  the  D.  &  S.  organization. 

John  R.  Smith,  the  senior  partner,  is  of  the  dynamic 
type,  .shrewd  and  resourceful,  a  sphinx  in  a  big  busi- 
ness who  has  long  been  an  exasperating  riddle  to  com- 
mercial rivals.  John  R.  Smith  does  his  planning  in  the 
back  of  his  head;  never  on  paper,  nor  in  consultation. 
That's  why  no  one  ever  knows  what  his  next  move  will 
be.  Last  year  he  had  cornered  almost  the  entire  Cana- 
dian oat  supply  before  the  grain  world  had  any  idea 
who  was  buying  it  up.  He  if  a  born  plunger  with  an 
uncanny  penchant  for  invariably  plunging  "when  the 
plunging  is  good,"  and  brings  large  financial  returns. 
If  there  is  one  characteristic  more  than  another  for 
which  the  head  of  the  Davidson  and  Smith  organiza- 
tions might  be  noted  it  is  the  unobtrusiveness  with 
which  he  ambles  about  the  world  of  commerce  patting 
through  deals  overnight  where  millions  in  money  are 
involved.  To-day  he  may  be  whisking  in  and  out  of 
the  dust-clouded  aisles  of  a  grain  elevator  on  the 
waterfront  of  Fort  William,  and  to-morrow  whirling 
away  on  the  Trans-Canada  Limited,  bound  for  South 
America  or  the  Orient.  Not  even  his  intimates  will 
know  what  the  mission  is  till  they  learn  through  the 
papers  that  some  one  or  another  of  the  numerous  in- 
dustries, of  which  he  is  the  head,  has  bought  up  a  wal- 
nut forest,  a  fleet  of  ships  or  a  whole  mining  or  quarry- 
ing   -"■'i.>" 

.Silent — Hui    a   liood   List»>ner 

THERE  are  fow  millionaires  in  Canada  about  whom 
so  little  is  known  as  John  R.  Sm'th.  He  seems  to 
fairly  delight  in  a  sort  of  spectral  per.wnal  existence — 
a  power  behind  mighty  undertakings  that  others  sense 
but  never  quite  get  acquainted  with.  Big  personages 
in  politics  as  well  as  in  business  have  long  since  made 
a  beaten  pathway  to  John  R.  Smith's  private  office,  but 
though  he  is  a  wonderful  listener,  ho  absolutely  re- 
fuses to  give  advice.  Even  his  own  executives  must 
learn  to  do  their  own  thinking  insofar  as  their  indi- 
vidual duties  are  concerned  or  they  are  soon  out  of 
favor  with  their  chief.  A  professional  writing-man 
from  one  of  the  big  cities  who  once  went  to  get  a  life 
Continued  on  page  82 


A  WOMAN  ON  THE  BENCH 


Mrs. 


MY   appointment  to 
the    ofRce    I    now 
hold    happened 
like  this. 

When  our  family  came  to  live  in  Alberta, 
the  first  Parliament  of  the  Province  was  then 
in  session,  and  as  yet  we  had  no  laws  relating 
to  the  property  rights  of  women,  or  for  the 
protection  of  children.     Presently,  I  was  agi- 
tating for  both  but  found  the  work  rather  up- 
hill for,  at  that  time,  a  woman  was  laughed 
at    and     considered 
"kinda     queer"     who 
made    her    way    into 
legislative  halls  with 
requests   for  women's 
rights.     The  farmers' 
wives  who   had   come 
from   the  older   prov- 
inces,   or    from   other 
countries,     were     es- 
pecially  interested   in 
the   matter   of   dower 
and   wrote   many   let- 
ters    concerning     the 
matter.  It  was  one  of 
these     who,     conclud- 
ing   that    no    woman 
could  work  from   im- 
personal    motives, 
wrote  me  an  epistle  of 
commendation,       con- 
cluding it  with  these 
words:    "Go  on,   Mrs. 
Murphy;     God     bless 
you;  I  have  a  trouble- 
.  some  husband,  too." 

It  was  my  privilege 
at  this  period  to  work 
with  the  late  Mr.  R.  B.  Chadwick,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Government  Department  of  Neglected  Children, 
on  the  provisions  of  a  bill  known  as  The  Children's 
Protection  Act,  which,  with  the  Juvenile  Delinquents' 
Act  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  Canada,  are  the  two 
Statutes  governing  our  Provincial  Juvenile  Courts. 

Never  dreaming  that  I  could  ultimately  be  called 
upon  to  administer  these  Acts  myself,  still  I  followed 
them  closely  and  eagerly  awaited  their  amendments. 

Sometimes,  I  would  slip  quietly  into  the  back  seat  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  or  the  District  Court  and  listen  to 
the  cases  being  heard  and,  now  and  then,  I  even  ven- 
tured into  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Without  being  priggish  or  pedantic,  I  can  truthfully 
claim  that  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  legal  arguments  I 
heard  in  these  different  courts  were  of  greater  pleasure 
to  me  than  my  visits  to  the  theatre  or  horse-ring,  much 
as  I  appreciate  the  latter. 

This  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  I  am  des- 
cended from  two  families  which  have  produced  many 
eminent  jurists,  and  that  I  have  inherited  a  legal  cast 
of  mind.  At  any  rate,  three  of  my  brothers  have  been 
called  to  the  Bar  and  one  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

And  there  was  my  great-grandfather,  the  Honorable 
John  Hunter  Gowan,  who,  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
Wexford  County,  Ireland,  ever  showed  himself  to  be  a 
man  of  essentially  practical  genius,  although  it  must 
be  admitted  that  pliancy  of  conviction  was  not  a  notable 
quality  of  his  make-up. 

On  one  occasion,  as  an  exemplification  of  his  devo- 
tion to  judicial  duties,  fine  horsemanship,  and  super- 
eminent  skill  as  a  swordsman,  he  put  his  hunting  cob 
over  an  eight-barred  gate  and,  without  dismounting, 
cut  the  head  off  a  rebel  outlaw  with  one  sweep  of  his 
blade. 

How  I  Was  Appointed 

jDUT  I  was  telling  how  I  came  '■o  be  appointed  to  the 
■'-'  office  of  Police  Magistrate,  when  led  away  to  talk 
of  other  matters 

One  night,  in  Edmonton,  a  score  of  women — or  may- 
be it  was  two  score — were  arre.-itel  by  the  police  in  "a 
round-up"  and  charged  with  beiny?  common  prostitutes 
cr  night-walkers,  contrary  to  section  238,  clause  (i), 
of  the  Criminal  Code.  These  women  included  clerks, 
stenographers,  maid-servants,  housewives,  and  some 
vagrants  who  unquestionably  came  under  the  descrip- 
tion used  in  the  code.  Rumor  had  it  that  "stool 
pigeons"  had  been  used  to  gain  evidence,  and  that  the 
women  had  been  plied  with  intoxicants  prior  to  their 
arrest.  Later,  it  was  found  that  these  rumors  were 
without  foundation  and  that  the  arrests  were  regular 
in  every  way. 


My  Experiences  as  a  Magistrate  of  the    '^^£ 

Woman's  Court 

Bj/  EMILY  F.  MURPHY 

(JANEY  CANUCK) 


■0i: 


Murphy  in  her  office  in   Edmonton. 


On  the  morning  of  the 
trial,  two  women  from  the 
Lav/s  Committee  of  the 
Local  Council  of  Women 
attended  the  guardroom  of 
the  Royal  North  West 
Mounted  Police  with  the 
purpose  of  hearing  the 
evidence. 

Except  the  girl-prisoner 
in  the  dock,  they  were  the 
only  women  in  the  room. 
Seeing  them,  the  Counsel 
for  the  Crown  aske.i  the 
MA:Tistr.r,'  tD  request  the 
women  to  withdraw  from 
the  Court  as  the  cases  were 
unfit  to  be  heard  in  a  mix- 
ed audience.  The  women 
stated  they  came  as  repre- 
sentatives of  a  committee 
on  law  pertaining  to  the 
protection  of  women  and 
children,  and  earnestly  desired  to  remain.  They  were 
then  informed  that  decent  women,  such  as  they  ap- 
peared to  be,  could  have  no  desire  to  hear  the  evidence 
in  these  cases. 

The  bluff  worked,  for,  after  all,  nothing  so  frightens 
a  woman  as  to  be  told  that  her  actions  are  unladylike. 
This  has  proven  to  be  the  most  excellent  gag  and  de- 
terrent of  all  the  ages. 

Wishing  to  discuss  the  matter  with  someone  who 
could  in  all  likelihood  be  interested,  the  disconcerted, 
angry  delegates  called  me  over  the  telephone  and  ask- 
ed me  if  they  should  return  to  court. 

I  advised  them  to  agree  with  the  magistrate  that 
such  cases  should  not  be  heard  in  a  mixed  audience, 
and  to  forthwith  apply  to  the  Government,  respectfully 
urging  that  a  court  be  established  for  the  City  of  Ed- 
monton in  which  women  offenders  might  be  tried  by  a 
woman  in  the  presence  of  women. 

I  Make  the  Application 

'T^HE  women  stayed  away  from  the  Court,  but  in- 
-*■  sisted  that  I  do  the  applying  to  and  urging  of  the 
Government  myself. 

For  several  days  I  shirked  the  task  and  then,  blue 
with  funk,  and  without  the  solace  that  comes  from  even 
one  companion,  I  tackled  the  Honorable,  the  Attorney 
General. 

In  using  this  word  "tackled,"  I  have  written  with 
inaccuracy  for,  to  my  high  amazement,  no  tackling  was 
required.  On  stating  what  had  occurred,  and  what  were 


our  desires,  the   Minister 
immediately  to  the 
shment    of    such    a 
Court. 
"When  are  you  ready  to  be  sworn  in,  Mrs. 
Murphy?"  he  calmly  asked;  "the  Governor-in- 
Council  meet  next  week  and  your  appointment 
as  Police  Magistrate  will,  doubtless,  be  rati- 
fied." 

"Ah!  Ah!  Yes!  No! — well,  that  is  to  say, 
I'm  not  ready  at  ail,"  said  I  in  one  gasping 
breath.  "I  never  thought  of  this; 
I  don't  know  anything;  I  have  too 
much  work  at  home;  and  my  peo- 
ple won't  let  me." 

In  truth,  I  urged  all  the  objec- 
tions I  had  ever  learned  from 
female  slackers,  but  the  Minister 
only  laughed  and  said:  "Let  me 
know  in  a  week." 

After  concluding  that  I  dare  ac- 
cept, and  that  I  dare  not,  for  half 
a  dozen  times,  I  decided  to  consult 
some  trusted  women-friends,  for  it 
seemed  that  I  was  forcing  myself 
along  a  hard  and  unaccustomed 
trail  which  might  end  in  a 
slough. 

Besides,  I  was  afraid  of 
the  nastiness  of  sex-pedlary 
that  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered, even  before  a  court 
largely  made  up  of  women. 
In  the  days  when  I  was  a 
juvenile,  it  was  not  consider- 
ed good  form  to  mention  an 
animal  of  the  opposite  sex 
by  name,  therefore,  equines 
and  bovines  were  all  of  one 
sex  to  me.  Indeed,  once 
at  the   age   of   ten,   I 
was  filled  with  the  ut- 
most chagrin  because 
the  adults  of  the  house 
gave   way    to   convul- 
sions of  laughter  over 
a  poem  I  had  compos- 
ed about  a  dairy-maid 
and   "the   large,   kind 
oxen  which  she  milks." 
I  have  always  been 
embarrassed     because 
of  this  faulty  educa- 
tion and  while  I  could 
write     upon     matters 
relating      to      sexual 
problems,    I    found    it 
difficult  to  speak  upon 
them  even  to  my  own 
children. 

"Should    a     woman 
keep      courthouse?" 
This  was  the  question  I  asked  of  my  friends. 

"Of  course  she  should,"  replied  one  who  was  a  church 
deaconess.  "There  were  women  magistrates  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  why  not  in  the  British?  Deborah, 
too,  was  a  Judge  in  Israel,  and  held  her  court  under  a 
palm-tree  between  Ramah  and  Bethel." 

"Keeping  courthouse  is  not  a  man's  job,  nor  a 
woman's  job,"  answered  a  nursing-sister;  "it  is  a  job 
for  one  who  knows  how." 

Every   Mother   a   Magistrate 
"A   WOMAN  with  a  family,"  answered  the  mother 

•'*•  of  six  children,  "can  keep  courthouse  better  than 
a  man,  in  that  she  has  performed  such  work  for  years 
in  the  management  of  her  family.  In  training  her  boys 
and  girls,  she  has  had  to  do  with  false  pretenses,  as- 
sault, incitement  to  breach  of  peace,  cruelty  to  animals, 
cheating  at  play,  loitering,  obstruction  to  justice,  mis- 
appropriation, false  evidence,  trespass,  forcible  entry, 
idle  and  disorderly  persons,  and  many  other  offences  of 
an  anti-social  character." 

"Even  when  they  are  the  victims  of  law,  they  be- 
come more  expert  in  its  applicatipns  than  men,"  said 
a  school  teacher.  "Now  there  was  Catalina,  the 
Spanis/i  Military  Nun,  who  when  she  stood  on  the 
scaffold  awaiting  execution,  was  so  disgusted  with  the 
knot  the  executioner  was  tying  around  her  throat,  that 
she  took  it  out  of  his  hand  and  showed  him  the  proper 
method." 
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"But  how  can  I  keep  courthouse  when  I  am  trying  to 
be  a  writer?"  asked  I  of  another  writer. 

"The  interruption  and  not  the  task  may  hold  the 
angel,"  she  replied. 

"Poof!"  she  said  further,  "We'll  disown  you  if  you 
decline  the  position.  Listen  to  this!  will  you?"  and 
here  she  pulled  a  book  from  off  her  shelf — "It  is  the 
enlightened  acknowledgment  of  one  male  person: 
'Women  have  succeeded  as  doctors  and  lawyers;  it  is 
as  magistrates  they  will  give  the  full  measure  of  their 
intellectual  clarity,  precision,  and  undeviating,  equi- 
lateral sense  of  justice.  We  shall  have  a  larger  and 
finer  administration  of  justice  in  our  courts  when  some 
of  our  sputtering,  male-gowned  judges  are  replaced  by 
clear-minded,  logic-ruled  women.  And  you  know  it  as 
well  as  I  do'." 

....  Shortly  afterwards,  I  was  sworn  in  as  Police 
Magistrate  for  the  city  of  Edmonton,  and  Judge  of  the 
Juvenile  Court.  A  year  later,  I  received  a  commission 
as  Police  Magistrate  in  and  for  the  Province  of 
Alberta. 

Provincial  Jurisdiction 

npHIS  was  found  necessarj'  because  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens  that  an  offence  which  starts  at  Peace  River 
may  be  concluded  at  Edmonton,  and  it  is  necessary  for 
the  magistrate  to  hear  what  happened  at  both  places. 
Or  a  woman  may  be  sent  in  from  Athabasca  by  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  who  thinks  it  would  be  wiser  to  have 
her  story  told  in  a  Woman's  Court  and  in  another 
place,  so  that  she  may  not  bs  eternally  ear-marked,  and 
that  she  may  get  a  fresh  start.  One  such  case  which 
occurred  during  the  war  illustrates 
this  point  and,  incidentally,  includes 
a  love  tale. 

A  young  woman  was  sent  in  from  a 
far  northern  village  charged  with  false 
pretenses  and  impersonation.  She  had 

"d  for  six  years  with  a  homesteader 
whohad  gone  overseas  without  marry- 
ing her,  or  providing  for  her  mainte- 
nance. Later,  she  made  an  affidavit 
that  she  was  his  wife  in  order  that  she 
might  get  a  separation  allowance. 

I  found  that  she  had  not  imperson- 
ated the  man's  wife  in  that  he  had  no 
wife;  nor  was  it  false  pretenses  in  that 
she  received  no  money.  The  charge 
should  have  been  one  of  perjury. 

As  soon  as  the  evidence  was  con- 
cluded, a  crippled  man  in  khaki  stood 
up  and  asked  permission  to  speak. 
"You'll  be  after  mindin'.  Your  Wor- 
.ship,"  said  he,  "how  once  you  came  to 
see  us  boys  in  the  military  hospital  that  is  forninst 
your  house,  an'  it  was  myself  as  told  you  that  I  had 
three  hundred  and  twinty  acres  of  land,  but  that  no 
girl  would  have  me  now  as  I  had  a  wooden  leg.  You'll 
be  after  mindin',  beggin'  y'pardon.  Your  Leddyship,  as 
how  you  laughed  an'  said,  'Sure  an'  Dennis  I'll  have 
to  find  you  a  girl  myself.' 

"Deed-an'-deed,  I  didn't  like  to  be  bothering  ycu 
about  it,  but  bavin'  found  this  one  myself  a  fortnight 
yisterday,  mebbe  Your  Leddyship  would  be  after 
standin'  to  your  word  an'  tellin'  her  she's  got  to  marry 
me  right  away  if  .she  gets  off." 

A  glance  at  the  pri.soner  showed  her  winking  heavily 
at  the  Court,  and  pulling  her  face  into  wry  grimaces 
meant  to  be  indicative  of  her  unwillingness. 

I  accordingly  instructed  the  bold-hearted  wooer  that 
such  a  finding  was  impossible  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Code,  but  if  they  come  to  my  office  afterwards  I 
would  see  what  could  be  done. 

What  was  done?  Ah!  there's  no  sense  in  telling 
everything  one  knows.  Resides  it  was  Provincial 
Magistrates  we  were  talking  about. 

It  was  only  this  month  that  two  travelling  Provincial 
Magistrates  were  appointed,  whose  work  will  do  much 
to  relieve  the  congestion  at  Edmonton,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  enable  them  to  send  in  any  girl  that  requires 
a  fresh  chance  to  the  Woman's  Court. 

My  First  Day  in  Court 
TV /f  Y  first  day  in  Court  was  as  pleasant  an  experience 
^'■*-  as  running  a  rapids  without  a  guide.  Besides,  the 
lawyers  and  police  officials  looked  so  accustomed  and 
so  terribly  sophisticated.  Indeed,  I  have  never  seen 
brass  buttons  so  bright  and  menacing  as  on  this  par- 
ticular day. 

Presently,  all  the  men  became  embarrassed  and 
started  to  stammer  over  their  manner  of  addressing 
me.  One  said  "Your  Wor.ship";  another  "Your 
Honor";  a  negro  said  "Your  Majesty,"  and  the  rest 
said  "Sir." 

The  unintelligible  jargon  known  as  "the  Informa- 
tion and  Complaint,"  was  rattled  off  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  Court  to  a  red-faced  type  whose  chiffon  evening 


dress  was  hanging  in  tatters  from  her  shoulders,  it 
having  been  torn  off  her  by  a  dog  the  night  before 
while  she  was  intoxicated  on  one  of  the  city's  main 
thoroughfares. 

The  police  matron  told  how,  on  searching  her,  she 
found  a  quantity  of  whiskey  concealed  in  a  baby's 
bottle.  The  constable  who  made  the  arrest  explains 
to  the  Court  that  the  bottle,  being  flat,  it  has  the  su- 
preme advantage  of  presenting  no  unseemly  contour. 
He  also  explains  that  the  liquor  is  known  as  "squirrel" 
whiskey  and  is  of  a  highly  intoxicating  character; 
that  it  is  made  locally,  and  tastes  like  a  mixture  of 
benzine  and  soap. 

The  accused  tells  that  as  she  was  walking  along 
quietly,  "this  Bobby  fellow"  came  right  up  behind  her 
and  pinched  her. 

"Constable,  did  you  pinch  the  lady?"  asked  I.  "It 
was  most  unbecoming  conduct  in  an  officer." 

After  a  prodigious  side-wink  at  the  police  "boys," 
he  explains  that  he  merely  arrested  her. 

In  her  own  defence,  the  lady  would  have  the  Court 
understand  that  she  had  never  been  arrested  before, 
but  how  she  escaped  is  still  a  mystery  to  the  Court,  be- 
cause from  whatever  viewpoint  she  may  be  consider- 
ed, she  appears  to  be  a  most  suitable  subject. 

Is  a  Woman  a  Person? 

"IpHE  next  case  is  also  fot  a  breach  of  whe  Liquor  Act, 
■*  a  number  of  bottles  of  beer  and  alcohol  being  pro- 
duced as  exhibits.  Before  his  clien:  pleads,  Counsel 
for  the  Defense  gets  to  his  feet  and  objects  to  my  juris- 


Euitob's  Notf:. — In  the  Canadian  West  many  great  reforms  have 
come — and  many  more  are  coming — through  the  work  of  far- 
sighted  and  energetic  women.  Scattered  all  through  the  West 
are  n'omen  who  have  the  vision  to  see  ivhat  is  needed  to  better 
conditions  and  the  courage  to  get  out  and  fight  for  what  they 
want.  Mrs.  Murphy,  of  Edmonton,  better  knoivn  by  her  pen 
name  of  Janey  Canuck,  is  one  of  the  lenders  among  them,  and 
it  wnji  iitiing  that  she  should  have  assumed  the  arduous  task  of 
putting  into  practice  one  of  the  reforms  initiated— the  establish- 
m,ent  of  courts  for  ivomen.  Mrs.  Murphy  has  written  -tiuo  articles 
for  MacLean's.  tdling  of  her  experiences  in  this  very  successful 
experiment. 


diction  as  a  magistrate.  On  being  requested  to  state 
his  objection,  he  argues  that  I  am  not  "a  person"  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  Statutes.  His  argument  takes 
up  quite  ten  minutes  and,  in  the  end,  is  duly  noted, 
whereupon  the  hearing  of  the  case  proceeds. 

Now,  I  had  always  known  I  was  not  persona  grata 
but  I  had  an  idea  I  was  still  a  per.son,  in  spite  of  the 
ancient  disabilities  on  the  statute  books.  At  any  rate, 
knowing  my  commission  to  be  in  order,  I  decided  not  to 
worry  about  the  objection,  being  gratefully  sensible  of 
the  fact  that  it  devolved  upon  the  Government  to  show 
that  I  was  a  person. 

Here  was  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish!  The  so-called 
"woman's  rights"  had  suddenly  been  shifted  onto  mas- 
culine shoulders  With  an  unescTpable  onus  of  respon- 
sibility. 

On  every  subsequent  case,  this  man,  who  is  the  most 
popular  criminal  lawyer  in  the  city,  persisted  in  rais- 
ing the  objection,  while  I  persisted  in  hearing  the 
whole  argument,  the  thing  appealing  to  my  fancy  im- 
mensely. Other  barristers  caught  up  the  objection, 
and  we  had  a  merry  time  of  it.  He  was  a  poor  fellow, 
indeed,  who  could  not  put  a  new  aspect  on  the  argu- 
ment. Several  months  later,  when  Mrs.  Alice  Jamie- 
son  was  appointed  Police  Magistrate,  with  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  City  of  Calgary,  the  question  was  argued, 
and  she  was  declared  to  he  "a  person"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statutes.  Since  then,  the  wicked  have 
ceased  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

Difficulties  in  Keeping  Courthouse 
YVELL!  hardly  at  rest,  for  from  the  start,  I  have 
'^'  found  my  position  as  keeper  of  the  courthouse 
to  be  an  ardous  task,  and  often  a  painful  one.  In  the 
court,  one  learns  sad  things;  terrible  things  that  may 
not  be  written  down  on  I)aper,  and  that  many  would 
fear  to  read.  Or  again,  one  feels  as  if  she  had  just 
seen  all  the  tables  of  the  law  broken,  and  that  nothing 
can  ever  again  thrive  wh'ch  is  good  or  pure. 

The  first  woman  I  sent  to  jail  went  insane  and  was 
transferred  to  an  asylum  where  she  committed  suicide. 
She  left  four  little  children  whose  father  had  deserted 
them. 


Why  did  I  send  her  then? 

Because  under  the  Liquor  Act,  when  a  person  has 
been  convicted,  the  magistrate  is  not  allowed  to  sus- 
pend sentence.  On  visiting  the  asylum  to  inquire  into 
the  affair,  the  Superintendent  told  me  that  the  woman 
had  several  strongly  settled  delusions,  and  was  prob- 
ably insane  when  I  committed  her. 

It  was  Tolstoy  who  said,  "There  is  no  law  for  fools," 
but  yet  we  know  there  is.  The  recidivist,  or  "repeater," 
is  almost  invariably  a  person  in  whose  brain  the  steer- 
ing apparatus  is  lacking.  He  has  no  mind-rudder, 
and  though  an  adult  in  stature,  he  is  but  a  child  in 
mental  capacity. 

The  magistrate  does  not  sleep  so  easefully  if  she 
have  misgivings  concerning  the  irresponsible  unfit 
whom  .she  sends  to  prison  when  these  should  probably 
be  placed  under  custodial  care  of  a  different  kind. 
When  scientific  penology  is  further  advanced,  I  have 
a  hardy  hope  that  all  judges  and  magistrates,  before 
passing  judgment  on  any  criminals,  will  have  accurate 
reports  on  their  condition,  from  hospital  and  psycho- 
pathic clinics. 

Fits  of  Vapors 
T  IKE  the  average  average  housekeeper,  the  court- 
house keeper  has  oftentimes  to  pacify  hysterics, 
or  what  our  ancestors  more  properly  called  "Fits  of 
vapors."  It  is  astonishing  what  a  commotion  a  really 
bad  woman  can  make  when  hardly  pushed  on  her 
cross-examination  by  a  male  inquisitor,  or  when  she 
has  been  pronounced  guilty  by  the  court. 

These  hysterics,  however,  where  the 
woman's  court  is  concerned,  are  be- 
coming rarer  events.  The  defend- 
ants are  getting  to  know  that  nothing 
can  be  gained  from  hysterics,  romance, 
or  any  appeal  that  arises  from  mere 
femininity. 

In  thus  educating  the  class  it  aims 
to  reach,  I  take  it,  that  our  court- 
keeping  is  justifying  its  existence. 

The  woman  who  strives  to  hold  the 
tears  back;  whose  face  quivers  under 
the  stress  of  her  emotions,  or  who  re- 
strains herself,  except  for  the  tell- 
tale crimson  that  spreads  itself  in 
patches  on  her  throat  and  face,  is 
usually  a  pretty  good  sort  in  spite  of 
her  lapse  from  virtue,  and  is  seldom 
irreclaimably  bad. 

Indeed,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
tears  are  more  nearly  close  to  the 
surface  where  men  are  under  pres- 
sure. This  particularly  applies  when  their  protective 
instinct  has  been  appealed  to.  A  man  will  break  hor- 
ribly when  told  of  the  tragedy  that  has  come  into  the 
life  of  his  girl-child.  Than  this,  life  has  no  sadder 
happening. 

A  son,  whose  mother  has  become  insane,  or  a  young 
husband,  whose  wife  has  wandered  off  into  the  bad 
lands  of  the  underworld,  is  filled  with  an  amazement 
of  sorrow  and  finds  his  consolation  in  tears. 

Rules   of   Evidence 

ANOTHER  difficulty  of  the  courthouse  keeper  re- 
^  lates  to  the  rules  of  evidence.  Having  mastered 
these  herself,  and  having  learned  how  to  apply  them, 
she  finds  that  very  few  defendants  know  anything 
of  the  Canada  Evidence  Act,  or  of  Phipson,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  are  unable  to  tell  the  facts  concerning 
their  own  case. 

"That  is  not  evidence,"  someone  will  shout  at  the 
witness,  who  has  just  started  to  tell  us  all  about  it. 
"We  don't  care  in  the  least  what  you  thought." 

The  witness  looks  cowed,  but,  catching  his  breath, 
makes  another  attempt,  only  to  be  more  sharply  repri- 
manded. "It  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  your 
wife  said,  stick  to  the  evidence,  or  sit  down." 

If  the  courthouse  keeper  is  wise,  and  even  ordin- 
arily humane,  and  if  she  wants  to  elicit  the  facts  of 
the  case,  .«he  will  shortly  explain  to  the  witness  what 
is  admissible  as  evidence  and  help  him  quietly  over 
the  rough  places.  It  takes  time,  of  course,  also 
patience,  but  it  .should  surely  be  done.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  many  innocent  persons  are  convicted  of 
offences  bccnu.?p  they  have  not  known  how  to  tell 
their  story.  It  is  high  time  a  change  was  made  in  this 
regard,  and  that  wc  humanize  our  courts,  making 
them  easier  and  more  tolerable  for  the  people.  We 
are  fairly  safe  in  saying  that  the  Courts  of  Summary 
Jurisdiction,  unfortunately  design.ited  "police  courts," 
have  lagged  far  behind  every  modern  institution  in 
changing  their  spirit  and  procedure  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  day  and  generation. 

It  must  not  be  concluded,  however,  that  all  the 
witnesses  are  needing  assistance,  for  such  is  far  from 
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being  true.  Some  are  so  wily  and  experienced  that 
the  wariest  officials  are  deceived  by  them.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  witnesses  from  Central  and 
Southern  Europe,  although  the  English-speaking  pro- 
portion is  by  no  means  a  negligible  one. 

With  the  majority  of  these,  the  truth  only  means 
what  they  think  advisable  to  say  and  later,  when 
forced  to  tell  the  truth,  it  is  still  because  it  is  advis- 
able. 

When  driven  into  a  corner,  they  will  say  they  do 
not  understand,  or  suddenly  they  find  themselves  un- 
able to  speak  English. 

Sometimes  a  witness  will  pretend  to  be  stupid,  thus 
evading  the  questions,  and  hoping  you  may  "give  her 
up"  like  the  proverbial  puzzle.  Or  noticing  one  of 
these  witnesses  thinking  deeply  before  making  reply, 
you  naturally  conclude  that  she  is  considering  her 
answer  carefully  in  order  that  she  may  tell  only  the 
truth,  whereas  she  is  actually  studying  how  to  evade 
tellJTjg  it.  Or,  perhaps,  her  position  more  closely  ap- 
proximates that  witness  jn  a  certain  famous  trial  who 
said,  "I  didn't  tell  the  whole  truth  to  the  judge,  I  told 
him  selected  truths." 

The   Perjurer 

TUST  here  our  reader  is  probably  saying,  "This  can 
*-'  never  be  rectified,  for  the  liar  and  perjurer  are  with 
us  always." 

I  am  not  one  who  holds  with  this  theory.  We  used 
to  think  the  same  about  slavery  and  smallpox,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  impossibility  of  allowing  the  public  to 
select  their  own  books  from  the  shelves  in  the  public 
library,  or  their  groceries  off  the  counters  in  the 
stores.  We  know  now  that  every  evil  can  be  enorm- 
ously lessened,  if  not  eradicated,  and  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  public  may  be  trusted. 

It  is  comparatively  unusual  for  boys  and  girls  to 
tell  lies  in  the  Juvenile  courts,  because  it  has  been 
explained  to  them  that  it  is  better  to  tell  the  Judge 
the  whole  truth  whatever  the  result  may  be,  and,  in 
this,  they  are  not  misguided. 

At  any  rate,  having  observed  and  placed  this  de- 
pravity, and  having  considered  the  possibility  of  recti- 
fying it,  we  should  not  lie  down  on  the  job. 

It  may  be   argued  that  the  code  provides  for  the 


punishment  of  perjury,  but,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
the  hardest  offence  to  prove  is  perjury.  It  is  prob- 
ably for  this  reason  that  a  case  of  perjury  is  seldom 
preferred.  Maybe,  after  all,  that  poetess  was  right 
who  defined  the  Criminal  Code  as: 

"That  clumsy  thing 
That    measures    mountains    with    a    three-foot    rule. 
And  plumbs  the  ocean  with  a  pudding-atring— 
The   little,   brittle  code." 

Besides,  how  can  we  expect  people  to  realize  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath  when  they  do  not  appreciate  the 
sanctity  of  the  Book  known  as  Holy  Writ?  Many  of 
them  have  never  read  it,  and  have  not  even  a  copy  in 
their  possession.  Others  do  not  know  who  or  what 
the  Deity  is  except  as  a  name  that  is  used  in  a  profane 
expression.  The  term,  "So  help  me  God,"  can,  there- 
fore, mean  nothing  to  them.  It  is  passing  strange 
that  our  Governments  should  not  allow  the  children 
to  learn  of  God  in  one  of  their  institutions — the  school, 
but  should  expect  them  to  know  of  Him  in  their  other 
institution  known  as  the  court.  The  whole  system  of 
law  is  based  on  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  and, 
therefore,  if  the  youths  are  not  taught  the  Bible, 
they  should  be  taught  the  code.  At  present,  they  are 
taught  neither,  so  that  the  result  is  disastrous,  and 
must  prove  to  be  increasingly  so. 

Anyone,  whether  a  professing  Christian  or  not, 
must  be  driven  to  this  conclusion — that  is  to  say,  if 
we  use  an  oath  in  our  courts,  we  must  instruct  our 
people  somewhere  or  somehow  as  to  the  nature  of  its 
sacred  and  binding  obligation. 

ANOTHER  difficulty  which  confronts  the  court- 
■^*  house  keeper  is  that  of  ignorance  and  stupidity. 
Sooner  or  later,  the  stupid  man  or  woman  will  get 
into  trouble  and  rise  to  the  dignity  of  "a  defendant." 

Not  long  ago,  r>.  woman  in  Edmonton  lifted  a  valise- 
ful  of  dainty  blouses  and  lingerie  from  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  stores,  and  thought  that  the  payment 
of  a  fine  in  lieu  of  imprisonment  entitled  her  to  have 
the  goods  and  was  deeply  aggrieved  when  an  order 
was  made  restoring  these  to  the  company. 

The  incident,  however,  is  not  peculiar,  for  Boswell 
tells  of  one  Bet  Flint,  a  prostitute,  who  stole  a 
counterpane. 


The  Chief-Justice  of  Old  Bailey,  "who  loved  a 
wench,"  summed  up  favorably,  so  that  the  charge  was 
dismissed.  Bet  remarked,  "Now  that  the  counterpane 
is  my  own,  I  shall  make  a  petticoat  of  it." 

Having  laughed  at  Bet's  ignorance,  we  might  look 
into  the  underlying  causative  factors  and  enquire 
whether  she  had  not  inherited  an  heredity  of  in- 
capacity from  generationb  of  untaught,  underfed, 
loutish  clodpates — that  she  was  the  natural  fruit  of 
the  family-tree,  rather  than  a  sudden,  perverse, 
wrong-headed  criminal. 

Truly,  when  wc  see  such  a  plentiful  absence  of  sense 
on  the  part  of  those  classes  who  have  had  the  advant- 
age of  colleges  and  "ancestors,"  we  can  hardly  wonder 
at  the  folly  of  the  ignorant  poor. 

It  is  against  this  ignorance  the  courthouse  keeper 
must  wage  an  eternal  battle,  and  it  is  to  these  unfor- 
tunates that  a  wise  sympathy  and  unflagging  patience 
must  be  shown,  just  as  it  is  to  the  ignorant,  erring 
child  of  any  household.  When  my  heart  is  well  I  am 
persuaded  that  this  will  yet  be  the  way  of  it. 

"Women's  Court"  a  Misnomer 

A  S  the  first  woman  to  keep  a  courthouse  in  Canada, 
■^  I  found  out  a  queer  thing  which  was  that,  strictly 
speaking,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  "a  woman's 
court"  or  "a  man's  court,"  owing  to  the  fact  that  in 
certain  offences  both  sexes  were  charged  conjointly, 
or  were  parties  thereto.  This  most  frequently  occurs 
in  cases  which  relate  to  opium  joints  and  disorderly 
houses.  It  is  the  practice,  therefore,  in  our  province 
that  where  the  primary  charge  is  against  a  woman 
and  the  subsidiary  ones  against  men,  the  case  is  heard 
in  the  Women's  Court,  and  vice  versa,  where  the 
primary  charge  is  against  a  man  and  the  subsidiary 
against  women,  the  case  goes  to  the  Men's  Court. 
As  most  of  the  disorderly  house  keci'ers  are  women, 
and  the  majority  of  "found-ins"  are  men,  this  explains 
why  the  sexes  are  fairly  evenly  divided  as  to  num- 
bers in  the  summing  up  of  Lhe  year's  convictions. 

As  the  Women's    Court    is    conducted    with    more 
privacy,  and  as  names  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the 
Continued  on  page  81 


WHY  I   REMAIN  A  CANADIAN 

An  Interesting  Discussion — Bj/  BASIL  KING 


Note. — In  the  next  (Decem- 
ber) issue  of  MacLean's 
will  start  Mr.  King's  splen- 
did new  novel,  "The  Thread 
of  Flame."  It  will  fully 
siistain  the  high  reputation 
that  he  has  won  with  his 
earlier  stories,  "The  City 
of  Comrades,"  "The  High 
Heart,"  "The  Inner  Shrine" 
and  "The  Street  Called 
Straight."  Inasmuch  as  it 
is  not  as  generally  knotvn 
as  it  should  be  that  Mr. 
King  is  a,  Canadian,  the 
editors  asked  him  to  set  down  a  few  facts  with  refer- 
ence to  himself.  He  tuts  complied  with  the  folloiving 
exposition  of  his  position  with  reference  to  the  land  of 
his  birth. 

I  AM  a  Canadian,  and  an  extremely  enthusiastic 
one.  Though  circumstances,  partly  domestic, 
partly  of  a  business  nature,  and  largely  of  health, 
have  compelled  me  to  live  outside  of  Canada  for  many 
years  of  my  life,  I  have  always  retained  what  old- 
fashioned  lawyers  used  to  call  the  animus  revertendi — 
and  even  now  I  have  not  abandoned  it.  I  never  land 
on  Canadian  soil,  whether  on  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific 
coast,  without  the  sense  of  coming  back  home  which 
almost  everyone  feels  on  returning  to  his  birthplace. 
Whether  in  this  country,  England,  France,  or  Ger- 
many— my  time  for  some  thirty  years  being  divided 
among  all  four — I  see  things  from  the  Canadian  point 
of  view;  and  it  is  that  same  point  of  view  which  gives 
whatever  small  originality  there  may  be  in  my 
writing. 

In  this  country  (the  United  States)  where  I  have 
been  a  resident  since  1910,  as  I  was  a  resident  once 
before  in  the  nineties,  I  have  made  it  my  business  to 
be  in  a  modest  way  an  exponent  of  the  Canadian 
factor  on  this  continent.  Without  pretending  to  have 
accomplished  much  I  hold  that  every  man  can  serve 
his    country   by   trying   to    represent   it    worthily    in 


any  other  country  in  which  his  lot  may  be  thrown,  and, 
even  if  he  reaches  no  more  than  a  few  individuals,  he 
has  at  least  reached  them.  One  does  not  have  to  take 
oneself  too  seriously  to  believe  that  between  two  coun- 
tries like  the  United  States  and  Canada,  perhaps  more 
closely  inter-related  than  any  other  two  countries  in 
the  world,  the  role  of  the  unofficial  ambassador  is  a 
most  important  one.  However  humble  one  is  in 
one's  circumstances,  or  however  circumscribed,  there 
is  always  room  for  this  function.  Most  Canadians 
who  have  settled  in  this  country  have  become  natural- 
ized American  citizens,  and  doubtless  have  done  their 
duty  in  the  act.  I  myself  have  always  felt  that  I 
could  "swing  my  job"  better  for  remaining  a  Cana- 
dian; and  when  I  have  talked  to  intelligent  Americans 
on  the  subject — which  has  not  been  often — they  have 
agreed  with  me.  I  remain  therefore  a  loyal  subject 
of  the  King,  and  a  most  devoted  citizen  of  my  native 
land. 

At  the  same  time  I  should  like  to  express  my  equal 
devotion  to  the  land  in  which  I  am  a  resident.  I  think 
as  an  American  as  freely  as  I  think  as  a  Canadian — 
just  as  a  man  thinks  as  his  father's  son  with  the  same 
facility  with  which  he  thinks  as  his  mother's.  There 
has  never  been  a  time  since  my  early  boyhood  when 
my  ties  with  this  country  were  not  of  the  closest,  with 
long  periods  of  residence.  The  result  is  that  I  have 
a  kind  of  international  mind,  American  in  texture, 
and  Canadian  in  coloring. 

DIOGRAPHICALLY  I  was  born  in  Prince  Edward 
-*-*  Island,  educated  there  and  at  King's  College,  Nova 
Scotia,  passing  my  earlier  manhood  in  Halifax.  I 
recognize  the  fact  that  all  three  places  have  left  an 
indelible  stamp  on  me. 

To  my  little  Island  province  I  owe  whatever  I  have 
of  largeness  of  outlook.  Where  the  dry  land  is  small 
one  acquires  the  habit  of  looking  chiefly  at  the  sea  and 
sky  and  their  immensity.  "Abeguite — a  leaf  lying  on 
the  water,"  was  the  Indian  name  for  the  Island;  and  it 
is  just  that.  It  gives  you  the  same  sense  of  vast  hori- 
zons far  away  that  you  get  on  board  a  ship  on  the 
ocean. 


At  Windsor  the  effect  was  different.  King's  College 
is  old,  according  to  the  Canadian  standard,  and  with- 
drawn. It  occupies  itself  mainly  with  books,  with 
thought,  with  ideals.  Larger  colleges  primarily  yield 
one  contact  with  men.  Here,  the  contact  was  chiefly 
with  minds,  and  we  got  much  of  it.  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  note  with  graduates  of  Oxford,  Harvard, 
and  McGill,  how  little  of  the  great  fundamental 
grounds  covered  by  what  we  know  as  the  humanities 
were  familiar  to  them  as  compared  with  the  stretches 
we  traveled  where  there  was  not  much  else  to  do. 

Halifax  gave  me  that  affection  and  admiration  for 
British  governm.ent  and  character  wiiich  have  been 
important  factors  in  my  life.  In  my  time  it  was  not 
so  much  the  bustling  Canadian  port  that  it  is  to-day, 
as  the  gateway  for  British  ideals  to  enter  the  Domin- 
ion, and  a  distributing  centre  for  the  seeds  of  Imperial 
loyalty.  My  receptiveness  to  the  British  appeal  did 
not  render  me  free  from  irritation  which  often  became 
indignation;  but  when  allowances  were  made  for  that 
I  still  retained  an  impression  of  greatness  which  has 
made  me  proud  to  be  connected,  however  humbly,  with 
so  magnificent  an  ideal  as  that  of  the  British  Empire. 

'T^HE   Canadian's  contribution  to  the  comity  of  the 
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world  is,  as  I  see  it,  to  be  the  harmonizing  element 


between  that  Empire  and  this  Republic;  and  I  often 
wish  that  my  fellow-countrymen  could  more 
consciously  and  conscientiously  adopt  the  role  of 
mediation.  To  do  that  however  they  need  to  be  bigger 
in  spirit  than  either  the  Englishman  or  the  American, 
and  the  very  land  they  live  in  breathes  this  sense  of 
spaciousness.  I  am  always  sorry  w'hen  I  find  Cana- 
dians adopting  a  small  or  provincial  or  colonial  or 
bombastic  point  of  view.  Sometimes  I  find  one  who 
has  the  big,  genial,  patient,  human  qualities  that  can 
bear  with  foibles,  whether  English  or  American,  and 
take  by  instinct  the  harmonizing  attitude,  and  then  I 
know  I  have  come  on  a  Canadian  who  realizes — even 
though  but  subconsciously — his  national  destiny.  It 
is  this  quality  of  a  big,  rich  heart  in  a  big,  rich  land 
which  makes  so  many  Canadians  lovable  to  me,  and 
which  I  covet  for  them  all. 


HIS  MAJESTY'S  WELL-BELOVED 

By  BARONESS  ORCZY 


Author  of  "The  Scarlet  Pimpernel"  "The  Leajue  of 
the  Scarlet  Pimpernel,"  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  C.   F.  PETERS 


CHAPTEil  TEN 

The   Hour 

I 

A   QUARTER   of   an    hour — perhaps    less — later, 
we  were  speeding  back,  Mr.   Betterton  and  I, 
down  Canon's  Row  ou  our  way  to  Westminster 
Stairs,  intendin;?  to  take  boat  for  the  City. 

In  the  terrible  mental  upheaval  which  had  followed 
on  the  renewed  Outrage  that,  had  been  put  upon  my 
beloved  Friend,  I  had  well-nigh  forgotten  that  secret 
Conspiracy  which  was  even  now  threatening  the  sta- 
bility of  our  Country,  and  in  which  my  former  Em- 
ployer and  his  Spouse  were  so  deeply  involved. 

The  striking  of  Church  Bells  far  and  near,  chiming 
the  hour  of  eight,  recalled  me  to  the  danger  which 
threatened  Mr.  Baggs  along  with  his  more  aristo- 
cratic co-traitors.  And,  strangely  enough,  Mr.  Bet- 
terton thought  of  this  at  the  very  same  t  me.  He  had 
been  sunk  in  moody  Reverie  ever  since  my  Silence  had 
told  him  the  grim  tale  of  my  unsuccessful  Embassy 
to  the  Earl  of  Stour,  and  through  the  darkness  it  was 
impossible  even  for  my  devoted  Eyes  to  watch  the 
play  of  emotions  upon  his  tell-tale  Face  or  to  read  in 
his  Eyes  the  dark  thoughts  which  I  knew  must  bs 
coursing  through  his  brain. 

In  myself,  I  could  not  help  but  be  satisfied  at  the 
turn  of  Events.  The  Conspirators,  denounced  by  me 
to  the  Countess  of  Castlemaine,  would  of  a  certainty 
meet  the  punishment  which  they  so  fully  deserved. 
Lord  Stonr  was  one  of  them,  so  was  Lord  Douglas 
Wychwoode.  The  Scaffold,  or  at  best.  Banishment, 
would  be  their  lot,  and  how  could  I  grieve — I,  who 
hated  them  so! — that  the  Earth  would  presently  be  rid 
of  two  arrogant  and  supercilious  Coxcombs,  Traitors 
to  their  King,  vainglorious  and  self-seeking.  True, 
the  Lady  Barbara  would  weep.  But  when  I  remem- 
bered the  many  bitter  tears  which  you,  dear  Mistress, 
have  shed  these  past  months  because  she  had  enchain- 
ed the  fancy  of  the  Man  v^fhom  you  loved,  then  had 
scorned  his  ardour  and  left  him  a  prey  to  humiliation 
and  shame  at  the  hands  of  Men  unworthy  to  lick  the 
dust  at  his  feet;  when  I  remembered  all  that,  I  could 
find  no  Pity  in  my  heart  for  the  Lady  Barbara,  but 
rather  a  Hope  that  one  so  exquisitely  fair  would  pass 
through  Sorrow  and  Adversity  the  purer  and  softer 
for  the  ordeal. 

True  again,  that  for  some  reason  still  unexplained 
Mr.  Betterton  appeared  to  desire  with  an  almost 
passionate  intensity  that  his  successful  Rival  should 
escape  the  fate  of  his  fellow-Conspirators.  Such 
Magnanimity  was  beyond  my  comprehens'on,  and  I 
felt  that  the  Sentiment  which  engendered  it  csuld  not 
be  a  lasting  one.  Mr.  Betterton  was  for  the  moment 
angry  with  me — very  angry — for  what  I  had  done; 
but  his  nvger  I  knew  wr>uld  soon  melt  in  the  warmth 
of  his  own  k'ndlv  heart. 
Ho  would  forgive  me, 
and  anon  forget  the  in- 
polent  Kn-mv  after  the 
latter  had  cxnir't^d  his 
Treachery  and  his  Ar- 
rogance upon  the  Scaf- 
fold. The  whole  of  th^s 
hideous  past  Episode 
would  then  become  a 
mere  memory,  like  unto 
a    nightmare    which    the 
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healthful  freshness  of 
the  newlv  born  day  so 
quickly  dispels. 

II 

CO  on  the  whole  it  w,ts 
•^  with  a  Jig^tcned 
Heart  that  I  stepped 
into  the  Boat  in  the 
wake  of  Mr.  Betterton. 
I  thanked  the  Lord  that 
the  rain  had  ceased  for 
the  moment,  for  truly  I 
was  chilled  to  the  mar- 


Synopsi?. — Thin  ia  the  story  of  Thomm  Bet- 
terton, a  famous  actor,  and  J-^yce  Saiimlerson, 
as  told  by  John  Iloncywiod,  clcrh  to  Thcophil- 
us  Hangs,  a  lairyer.  Dcttcrton  is  infatuated 
ivilh  Lady  Barbara  Wyrhwoode.  His  atten- 
tions to  her  are  resented  by  her  brother,  and  by 
Lord  Stour,  her  lover,  and  they  hire  some 
mffians  to  wake  a  dastardly  attack  on  him. 
They  refuse  to  accept  Betterton's  challenge  to 
a  duel,  cfiitniderini)  him  as  beneath  their  notice. 
Baggs,  Stour  and  Lord  Douglas  Wychwoode 
are  enqagcd  in  a  plot  to  se'ze  and  dethrone 
King  Charles  IL.  and  Ilineyxoood  is  ordered  to 
make  copies  of  a  treasonable  document  in  con- 
nection with  the  plot.  To  aven-re  Betterton 
lloneywood  discloses  the  ptot  to  Lndy  Castle- 
maine. the  favorite  of  the  Kinn-  He  then  tells 
Betterton  and  the  latter  is  distressed  at  the 
thought  that  Stour  will  be  caught  and  executed 
before  he  has  had  a  rhanrr  to  personally 
avenge  the  virong  done  him. 


row  and  could  not  have  borne  another  wet- 
t-ng. 

Every  Angle  and  Stone  and  Stair  and 
landing  Stage  along  the  Embankment  were 
of  course  familiar  to  me;  and  I  could  not 
help  falling  into  a  Reverie  at  sight  of  those 
great  houses  which  were  the  City  homes  of 
some  of  the  noblest  Families  in  the  Land. 
How  many  of  these  stately  walls,  thought  I. 
sheltered  a  nest  of  Conspirators  as  vile  and 
as  disloyal  as  were  Lord  Douglas  Wych- 
woode and  his  friends?  Suffolk  House  and 
Yorke  House,  Salsbury  House  and  Worster 
House,  to  mention  but  a  few.  How  did  the 
mere  honest  Citizen  know  what  went  on  be- 
hind their  Portals,  what  deadly  Secrets 
were  whispered  within  their  doors? 

I  had  been  taught  all  my  life  to  respect 
those  who  are  above  me  in  Station  and  to 
reverence  our  titled  Nobility;  but  truly  my 
short  experience  of  these  high-born  Sparks 
was  not  calculated  to  enhance  my  Respect 
for   their   Integrity  or    my   Admiration   for 
their    Intellect.        Some     older     Gentlemen 
there    were,    such    as    the    Lord 
Chancellor     himself,     who     were 
worthy    of    everybody's    Regard; 
but   I   must  confess  that  the   be- 
haviour of  the  younger  Fops  was 
oft  blameworthy  in   the   extreme. 
I  might  even   instance  our  ex- 
paricnce  this  dark  night,  after  we 
had  landed  at  the  Temple  Stairs 
and  were  hurrying  along  our  way 
up    Middle    Temple    Lane    in    the 
wake   of  cur  linkmen.     We  were 
speeding    on,    treading    carefully 
so   as    to  avoid   as   much   as   was 
possible  the  mud  which  lay  ankle- 
deep  in  the  Lane,  when  we  suddenly  spied   ahead  of 
us  a  party  of  "Scourers'— -young  Gentlemen  of  high 
Rank,  very  much  the  worse  for  drink,  who,  being  at 
their  wita'  end  to  know  how  to  spend  their  evenings, 
did    it    in    prowling    about    the    Streets,    insulting   or 
maltreating  peaceable  Passers-by,  molesting  Women, 
breaking   Tavern   windows,   stealing   Sign-boards   and 
otherwise    rendering    themselves    noxious    to    honest 
Citizens  and  helping  to  make  the  Streets  of  our  great 
City    an   object  of   terror   by   night,   in   emulation   of 
highv.ay  Robbers  and  other  foul  Marauders. 

No  doubt  Ml*  Betterton  and  I  would — despite  the 
aid  of  our  two  Inkmen  and  of  their  stout  Cudgels — 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  those  odious  Miscreants,  and 
the  great  Actor  would  of  a  surety  have  been  very 
rudely  treated,  since  he  had  so  often  denounced  these 
Malpractices  from  the  Stage  and  held  up  to  public 
Ridicule  net  only  the"  young  Rakes  who  took  part  in 
the  riotous  orgies  but  also  our  Nightwatchmen,  who 

were  too  stup'.d  or  too 
cowardly  to  cop3  with 
them.  But,  knowing  our 
danger,  we  avoided  it, 
and  hearing  the  ycung 
Mohocks  coining  our 
way  we  slipped  up 
Hare  Alley  and  bided 
our  time  until  the  noise 
of  Revels  and  Riotings 
were  well   behind   us. 

I  heard  afterwards 
thnt  those  abominable 
Debauchees — who  sure- 
ly .should  have  known 
better,  seeing  that  they 
were  all  Scions  of  great 
and  noble  Families — 
had  indeed  "scoured" 
that  night  with  some 
purpose.  They  broke 
iito  Siiiond's  Inn  in 
Fleet  Street,  smashed 
every  piece  of  crockery 
thev  c"uld  find  there,  as- 
saulted     the      Landlord, 


Then  once  again   hia  harsh,  mirthleas  laugh.     ''Goodl"  ha  exclauncd. 

beat  the  Customers  about,  broke  open  the  money-box, 
stole  some  five  pounds  in  hard  cash  and  insulted  the 
waiting  maids.  Finally,  they  set  a  seal  to  the;r  Revels 
by  falling  on  the  Nightwatchmen  who  had  come  to 
disperse  them,  beating  them  with  their  own  lialberts 
and  with  sticks,  and  wounding  one  so  severely  that  he 
ultimately  died  in  Hospital,  whilst  the  Miscreants 
themselves  got  ofT  scot-free. 

Truly  a  terrible  state  of  affairs  in  such  a  noble  city 
as   London! 

Ill 

A  S  for  Mr.  Betterton  and  myself,  we  reached  the 
■^*  corner  cf  Chancery  Lane  without  serious  Adven- 
ture. As  we  nearod  the  house  cf  Mr.  Theophilus  Bagg=, 
liowevcr,  I  felt  my  courage  oszing  down  into  my  shoes. 
Truly  I  could  r.ot  then  have  faced  my  former  Em- 
ployer, whom  I  had  just  betrayed,  and  the  mean  side 
of  my  Action  in  the  matter  came  upon  mc  with  a  sham- 
ing force. 

I  bcrgcd  Mr.  Betterton.  therefore,  to  go  and  speak 
with  Mr.  Baggs  whilst  I  remained  waiting  outside 
upon  the  doorstep. 

Of  all  that  miserable  day.  this  was  perhaps  to  me 
the  most,  painful  moment.  From  the  instant  that  Mr. 
Betterton  was  admitted  into  the  House  until  he  re- 
turned to  mc  some  twenty  minut?s  later,  I  was  in  a 
cold  sweat,  devoured  w  Ih  Apprehension  and  fight'ng 
jigainst  Remorse.  I  could  not  forgot  thnt  Mr.  Bargs 
had  been  my  Master  and  Employer — if  not  too  k'nd  an 
one — for  years,  and  if  he  had  been  sent  to  the  Tower 
and  acompanicil  his  fellow  Conspirators  upon  the 
ScnfToId.  I  verily  believe  that  I  should  have  felt  I'^e 
.Tudas  Iscariot  and.  like  him,  would  have  been  uniible 
l!j  endure  my  life  after  such  a  base  betrayal. 

Fortunately,  however,  Mr.  Betterton  was  soon  able 
to  reassure  me.  He  had,  he  said,  immediately  warned 
Mr.  Baggs  that  something  of  the  Secret  of  the  Con- 
spiracy had  come  to  the  oars  of  the  Countess  of 
Castlemaine  and  that  al!  those  who  were  in  any  way 
mixed  up  in  the  Affair  would  be  wise  to  lie  low  as 
far  as  possible,  at  any  rate  for  awhile. 

Mr.  Baggs,  it  seems,  was  at  first  terrified,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  losing  his  head  and  committing  some 
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Act  of  Folly  through 
sheer  fright.  But  Mr. 
Betterton's  quieting 
influence  soon  pre- 
vailed. The  ■worthy- 
Attorney,  on  think- 
ing the  matter  over, 
realized  that  if  he 
destroyed  certain 
Documents  which 
might  prove  incrim- 
inating to  himself,  he 
would  have  little  else 
to  fear.  He  himself 
had  never  written  a 
compromising  Letter 
— he  was  far  too 
shrewd  to  have  thus 
committed  himself — 
and  there  was  not  a 
scraPjOf  paper  in  any- 
one else's  possession 
which  bore  his  Name 
or  might  mark  his 
Identity,  whilst  he 
had  not  the  slightest 
fear  that  the  other 
Conspirators  —  who 
were  all  of  them 
Gentlemen — w  o  u  1  d 
betray  the  complicity 
of  an  humble  At- 
torney who  had  ren- 
dered them  loyal  ser- 
vice. 

Strangely  enough, 
Mr.  Baggs  never  sus- 
pected me  of  having 
betrayed  the  whole 
thing;  or,  if  he  did, 
he  never  said     so.   So 

many  neople  plotted  these  days,  so  many  Conspiracies 
were  hatched,  then  blown  upon,  that  I  for  one  imagine 
that  Mr.  Baggs  had  a  hand  in  several  of  these  and 
was  paid  high  Fees  for  his  share  in  them.  Then,  when 
anything  untoward  happened,  when  mere  Chance  or 
else  a  Traitor  among  the  Traitors  caused  the  Con- 
spiracy to  abort,  the  worthy  Attorney  would  metaphor- 
ically shake  the  dust  of  political  Intrigue  from  his 
shabby  Shoes  and  make  a  Bonfire  of  every  compromis- 
ing Document  that  might  land  him  in  the  Tower  and 
further.  After  Which,  he  was  no  doubt  ready  to  begin 
all  over  again. 

So  it  had  occurred  in  this  instance.  Mr.  Betterton 
did  not  wait  to  see  the  Bonfire,  which  was  just  begin- 
ning to  blaze  merrily  in  the  old-fashioned  Hearth.  He 
told  me  all  about  it  when  he  joined  me  once  more  upon 
the  Doorstep,  and  for  the  first  time  that  day  I  heard 
him  laug'h  quite  naturally  and  spontaneously  while  he 
recounted  to  me  Mr.  Baggs'  Terrors  and  Mistress 
Euphrosine's  dignified  Fussiness. 

"She  would  have  liked  to  find  some  pretext,"  he  said 
quite  gaily,  "for  blaming  me  in  the  matter.  But  on 
the  whole,  I  think  that  they  were  both  thankful  for 
my  timely  Warning." 

IV 

BUT,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  this  ended  once  and 
for  all  my  connection  with  the  house  of  Mr. 
Theophilus  Baggs,  and  since  that  memorable  Night  I 
have  never  once  slept  under  his  Roof. 

I  went  back  with  Mr.  Betterton  to  his  house  in 
Tothill  Street.  By  the  time  we  reached  it,  it  was 
close  on  ten  o'clock.  Already  he  had  i-ntimated  to  me 
that  henceforth  I  was  to  make  my  home  with  him;  and 
as  soon  as  we  entered  the  House  he  ordered  his  Servant 
to  make  my  room  and  bed  ready  for  me.  My  heart 
was  filled  with  inexpressible  Gratitude  at  his  kindness. 
Though  I  had,  in  an  altogether  inexplicable  manner, 
run  counter  to  his  Plans,  he  was  ready  to  forgive  me 
and  did  not  withdraw  his  Friendship  from  me. 

As  time  went  on,  I  was  able  to  tell  him  something  of 
the  emotions  which  coursed  through  my  Heart  in 
recognition  of  his  measureless  kindness  to  me ;  but  on 
that  first  evening  I  could  not  speak  of  it.  When  I  first 
beheld  the  cosy  room  which  he  had  assigned  to  me, 
with  its  clean  and  comfortable  bed  and  substantial 
furniture,  I  could  only  bow  my  head,  take  his  hand 
and  kiss  it  reverently.  He  withdrew  it  as  if  he  had 
been  stung. 

"Keep  such  expressions  of  respect,"  he  said  almost 
roughly,  "for  one  who  is  worthy." 

"You,"  I  riposted  simply,  "are  infinitely  worthy,  be- 
cause you  are  good." 


She  held  her  ground  in  the  very  centre  of  the  path. 

Then  once  again  his  harsh,  mirthless  laugh — so 
unlike  his  usual  light-hearted  merriment — grated 
upon  my  ear. 

"Good!"  he  exclaimed.  "Nay,  friend  Honeywood, 
you  are  not,  m.eseems,  a  master  of  intuition.  Few 
hearts  m  London  this  night,"  he  added  earnestly, 
"harbor  such  evil  desires  as  mine." 

But  in  spite  of  what  he  said,  in  spite  of  that  strange 
look  in  his  eyes,  that  laugh  which  proclaimed  a  per- 
turbed Soul,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
his  great  Heart  was  a  prey  to  aught  but  noble  De- 
sires, and  that  those  awful  and  subtle  schemes  of 
deadly  Revenge  which  have  subsequently  threatened 
to  ruin  his  own  Life  were  even  now  seething  in  his 
brain. 

For  the  moment,  I  only  remembered  that  when  first 
he  had  requested  me  to  accompany  him  on  his  evening 
Peregrinations,  it  had  been  with  a  view  to  visiting  the 
Countess  of  Castlemaine,  and  I  now  reminded  him  of 
his  purpose,  thinking  that  his  desire  had  been  to  beg 
for  my  Lord  Stour's  pardon.  I  did  so,  still  insisting 
upon  her  Ladyship's  avowed  Predilection  for  himself, 
and  I  noticed  that  while  I  spoke  thus  he  smiled  grimly 
to  himself  and  presently  said  with  sl(»w  Deliberation: 

"Aye!  Her  Ladyship  hath  vowed  that  out  of  grati- 
tude for  his  public  Eulogy  of  her  virtue  and  her 
beauty,  she  would  grant  Mr.  Thomas  Betterton  any 
Favour  he  might  ask  of  her." 

"Aye!  and  her  Ladyship  is  not  like  to  go  back  on 
her  word,"  I  assented  eagerly. 

"Therefore,"  he  continued,  not  heeding  me,  "the 
Countess  of  Castlemaine,  who  in  her  turn  can  obtain 
any  favour  she  desires  from  His  Majesty  the  King,  will 
at  my  request  obtain  a  full  and  gracious  pardon  for 
the  Earl  of  Stour." 

"She  will  indeed!"  I  exclaimed,  puzzled  once  more  at 
this  strange  trait  of  Magnanimity — Weakness,  I  call- 
ed it — on  the  part  of  a  man  who  had  on  two  occasions 
been  so  monstrously  outraged.  "You  are  a  hero,  Sir," 
I  added  in  an  awed  whisper,  "to  think  of  a  pardon  for 
your  most  deadly  Enemy." 

He  turned  and  looked  me  full  in  the  Eyes.  I  could 
scarce  bear  his  glance,  for  there  seemed  to  dwell 
within  its  glowing  depths  such  a  World  of  Misery,  of 
Hatred  and  of  thwarted  Passion  that  my  soul  was  fill- 
ed with  dread  at  the  sight.     And  he  said  very  slowly: 

"You  are  wrong  there,  my  friend.  I  was  not  think- 
ing of  a  pardon  for  mire  Enemy,  but  of  Revenge  for 
a  deadlv  Insult,  which  it  seems  cannot  be  wiped  out 
in  blood." 


I   WOULD  have  said  something  more  after  that,  for 
in  truth  my  heart  wa«  full  of  S>-mpathy  and   of 
Love  for  my  Friend  and  I  longed  to  soothe  and  console 


him,  as  I  felt  I  could 
do,  humble  and  unso- 
phisticated though  I 
was.  Thoughts  o  f 
You,  dear  Mistress, 
were  running  riot ''in. 
my  brain.  I  longed  at 
this  momentous  hour, 
when  the  Fate  of 
many  men  whom  I 
knew  was  trembling^ 
in  the  balance,  to 
throw  myself  at  Mr. 
Betterton's  feet  and 
to  conjure  him  in  the 
name  of  all  his  most 
noble  Instincts  to 
give  up  all  thoughts 
of  the  proud  Lady 
whohad;once  disdain- 
ed him  and  spurned 
his  Affections,  and  to 
turn  once  more  to 
the  early  and  pure 
love  of  his  life  —  to 
You,  dear  Mistress, 
whose  Devotion  had 
been  so  severely  tried 
and  yet  had  not  been 
found  wanting,  and 
whose  Influence  had 
always  been  one  of 
gentleness  and  of 
purity. 

But,  seeing  him  sit- 
ting   there    brooding, 
obviously    a    prey    to 
thoughts     bath     deep 
and    dark,    I   did    not 
dare    speak,    and    re- 
mained   silent    in    the 
hope  that,  now  that  I  was  settled  under  his  Roof,  an 
opportunity   would   occur  for   me   to   tell   him   what 
weighed  so  heavily  on  my  Heart. 

Presently  the  Servant  came  in  and  brought  Supper, 
and  Mr.  Betterton  sat  down  to  it,  bidding  me  with  per- 
fect grace  and  hospitality  to  sit  opposite  to  him.  But 
we  neither  of  us  felt  greatly  inclined  to  eat.  I  was 
hungry,  it  is  true;  yet  every  morsel  which  I  conveyed 
to  my  mouth  cost  me  an  effort  to  swallow.  This  was 
all  the  more  remarkable  as  at  the  moment  my  whole 
Being  was  revelling  in  the  succulence  of  the  fare 
spread  out  before  me,  the  excellence  of  the  Wine,  the 
snowy  whiteness  of  the  Cloths,  the  beauty  of  Crystal 
and  of  Silver,  all  of  which  bore  testimony  to  the 
fastidious  Taste  and  the  Refinement  of  the  great 
Artist. 

Of  the  great  Events  which  were  even  then  shaping 
themselves  in  White  Hall,  we  did  not  speak.  We 
each  knew  that  the  other's  mind  was  full  of  what 
might  be  going  on  even  at  this  hour.  But  Mr.  Better- 
ton  made  not  a  single  reference  to  it,  and  I  too,  there- 
fore, held  my  tongue.  In  fact,  we  spoke  but  little 
during  supper,  and  as  I  watched  my  dearly  loved 
Friend  toying  with  his  food,  and  I  myself  felt  as  if 
the  next  mouthful  would  choke  m.e,  I  knew  that  his 
mind  was  far  away. 

It  was  fixed  upon  White  Hall  and  its  stately  purlieus 
and  upon  the  house  of  the  Countess  of  Castlemaine, 
which  overlooked  the  Privy  Gardens,  and  of  His 
Majesty  the  King.  His  senses,  I  knew,  were  strained 
to  catch  the  sound  of  distant  murmurs,  of  running 
footsteps,  of  the  grinding  of  arms  or  of  pistol  shots. 

But  not  a  sound  came  to  disturb  the  peaceful  silence 
of  this  comfortable  Abode.  The  servant  came  and 
went,  bringing  food,  then  clearing  it  away,  pouring 
Wine  into  our  glasses,  setting  and  removing  the  silver 
utensils. 

Anon  Mr.  Betterton  and  I  both  started  and  furtively 
caught  one  another's  glance.  The  tower  clock  of 
Westminster  was  striking  eleven. 

"For  good  or  for  evil,  all  is  over  by  now,"  Mr.  Bet- 
terton said  quietly.  "Come,  friend  Honeywood;  let's 
to  bed." 

I  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  For  hours  I  lay 
awake,  wondering  what  had  happened.  Had  the 
Conspirators  succeeded  and  was  His  Majesty  a 
Prisoner  in  their  hands;  or  were  they  themselves  Cap- 
tives in  that  grim  Edifice  hy  the  water,  which  had  wit- 
nessed so  many  Deaths  and  such  grim  Tragedies,  and 
from  which  the  only  egress  led  straight  to  the 
Scaffold? 
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CHAPTER  ELEVEN 

Rumours  and   Conjectures 
I 

\^^ERY  little  of  what  had  actually  oc- 
curred came  to  the  ear  of  the  Pub- 
lic. In  fact,  not  one  Man  in  ten  in  the 
whole  of  the  Cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster knew  that  a  couple  of  hours  be- 
fore midnight,  when  most  simple  and 
honest  Citizens  were  retiring  to  their 
beds,  a  batch  of  dangerous  Conspira- 
tors had  been  arrested  even  within  the 
precincts  of  White  Hall. 

I  heard  all  that  there  was  to  know 
from  Mr.  Betterton,  who  went  out  early 
the  following  morning  and  returned 
fully  informed  of  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding night.  Subsequently  too,  I 
gleaned  a  good  deal  of  informat'on 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Mis- 
tress Floid.  As  far  as  I  could  gather, 
the  Conspirators  did  carry  out  their 
project  just  as  they  had  decided  on  it 
in  my  presence.  They  did  assemble  in 
King  Street  ar:d  in  the  by-lanes  leading 
out  of  it,  keeping  my  Lady  Castle- 
mains's  house  in  sight,  whilst  others 
succeeded  in  concealing  themselves 
about  the  Gardens  of  White  Hall,  no 
doubt  with  the  aid  of  treacherous  and 
suborned  Watchmen. 

The  striking  of  the  hour  of  ten  was 
to  be  the  signal  for  immediate  and  con- 
certed Action.  Those  in  the  Gardens 
st5od  by  on  the  watch  until  after  His 
Majesty  the  King  had  walked  across 
from  his  Palace  to  Her  Ladyship's 
hon.se.  His  Majesty,  as  was  his  wont 
when  supping  with  Lady  Castlemaine, 
entered  her  hou^e  by  the  back  door,  and 
his  servants  followed  him  into  tie 
house. 

Then  the  consp;ra(ors  waited  for  the 
hour  to  rtnke.  Directly  the  last  clang 
of  church  bells  had  ceased  to  rever- 
berate through  the  evening  hour,  they 
advanced  both  from  the  back  and  the 
front  of  the  House  simultaneously, 
when  thty  were  set  up'm  on  the  one  side 
by  a  company  <  !'  K;s  Majesty's  Body 
Guard  under  the  command  of  Major 
Sachvrell,  who  had  remained  concealed 
inside  the  Palace,  and  on  the  other  -way 
by  a  Company  of  Halberdiers  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Powick. 

When  the  Traitors  were  thus  con- 
fronted by  loyal  Troops,  they  tried  to 
put  up  a  fight,  not  realizing  that  such 
Measures  had  been  taken  by  Major 
Sachvrell  and  Colonel  Powick  that  they 
could  not  possibly  hope  to  escape. 

A  s-jufBe  ensued,  but  the  Conspirators 
were  very  soon  overpowered,  as  indeed 
they  were  gn-iitly  outnumbered.  The 
neighborhood — even  then  slumbering 
I'eicefully — dia  no  more  than  turn  over 
i.'i  bed,  marvelling  perhaps  if  a  party 
of  Mohocks  on  mischief  bent  had 
come  in  conflict  with  a  posse  of 
Nightwatchmen.  The  prisoners  were 
at  once  marched  to  the  Tower, 
despite  the  rain  which  had  once  more 
begun  to  fall  'heavily,  and  during  the 
long,  wearisome  tramp  through  the 
city  their  ardour  for  Conspiracies  and 
Intrigues  must  have  cooled  down  con- 
siderably. 

The  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  had 
everything  ready  for  the  reception  of 
such  exalted  Guests;  for  in  truth  my 
Lady  Castlemaine  had  not  allowed 
things  to  be  done  by  halves.  Incensed 
against  her  Enemies  in  a  manner  in 
which  only  an  adulated  and  spoilt 
Woman  can  be,  she  was  going  to  see  to 
It  that  those  who  had  plotted  against 
her  should  be  as  severely  dealt  with  as 
the  law  permitted. 

II 
T  ATER  on,  I  haj  it  from  my  friend 
'-^  Mistress  Floid  that  the  Lady  Bar- 
bara Wychwoode  visited  the  Countess 
of  Castlemaine  during  the  course  of 
the  morning.  She  arrived  at  her  Lady- 
ship's house  dressed  in  black  and  with 
a  veil,  as  if  of  mourning,  over  her  fair 
hair. 

Mistre.'s  Floid  hath  oft  tMd  me  that 
pe  interview  between  the  two  Ladies 
iTBs  truly  pitiable,  and  that  the  Lady 
Barbara  presented  a  heartrending 
snoctacle.  She  bogged  and  implc  od 
nor  Ladyshin  to  exerc'se  mercy  ove,  a 
few  youncr  hotheads,  who  had  been  mis- 
'"'«.   into   wrong-doing  by   inflammatory 


speeches  from  Agitators,  these  being 
naught  but  paid  Agents  of  the  Dutch 
Government,  she  averred,  set  to  create 
discontent  and  if  possible  civil  war  once 
again  in  England,  so  that  Holland 
might  embark  upon  a  war  of  Revenge 
with  ^ome  certainty  of  Success. 

But  the  Countess  of  Castlemaine 
would  not  listen  to  the  petition  at  all, 
and  proud  Lady  Barbara  Wychwoode 
then  flung  herself  at  the  other  Woman's 
feet  an(i  begged  and  implored  for  par- 
don for  her  Brother,  her  Lover  and  her 
Friends.  Mistress  Floid  avers  that  my 
Lady  Castlemaine  did  nothing  but 
laugh  at  the  poor  Girl's  pleadings,  say- 
ing in  a  haughty,  supercilious  manner: 

"Beauty  in  tears?  'Tis  a  pretty 
sight,  forsooth !  But  had  your  Friends 
succeeded  in  their  damnable  Plot,  would 
you  have  shed  tears  of  sympathy  for 
me,  I  wonder?" 

And  I  could  not  find  it  in  me  to  be 
astonished  at  my  Lady  Castlemaine's 
spitefulness,  for  in  truth  Lady  Bar- 
bara's Friends  had  plotted  her  disgrace 
and  ruin.  Not  only  that,  they  had  tak- 
en every  opportunity  of  villifying  her 
Character  and  making  her  appear  as 
odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  People  as  they 
very  well  could. 

You  must  not  infer  from  th'is,  dear 
Mistress,  that  I  am  upholding  my  Lady 
Castlemaine  in  any  way.  Her  mode  of 
life  is  abhorrent  to  me  and  I  deeply  re- 
gret her  influence  over  His  Majesty  and 
over  the  public  Morals  of  the  Court 
circle,  not  to  say  the  entire  Aristocracy 
and  Gentry.  I  am  merely  noting  the 
fact  that  human  nature  being  what  it 
is,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  when 
the  Lady  had  a  chance  of  hitting  back, 
she  did  so  with  all  her  might,  determin- 
ed to  lose  nothing  of  this  stupendous 
Revenge. 

Ill 

TTOWEVER  secret  the  actual  arrest 
•'■■''•  of  the  Conspirators  was  kept  from 
public  knowledge,  it  soon  transpired 
that  such  great  and  noble  Gentlemen 
as  Lord  Teammouth,  Lord  Douglas 
Wychwoode,  the  Earl  of  Stour,  not  to 
mention  others,  were  in  the  Tower,  and 
that  a  sensational  Trial  for  Conspiracy 
and   High  Treason  was  pending. 

Gradually  the  history  of  the  plot  had 
leaked  out,  and  how  it  had  become  ab- 
ortive owing  to  an  anonymous  denunci- 
ation (for  so  it  was  called).  The  Con- 
spiracy became  the  talk  of  the  town. 
Several  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  though 
not  directly  implicated  in  the  affair  but 
of  known  ultra-Protestant  views, 
thought  it  best  to  retire  to  their  coun- 
try Estates,  ostensibly  for  the  benefit 
of  their  health. 

Sinister  rumours  were  afloat  that  the 
Conspirators  would  be  executed  with- 
out Trial — had  already  suffered  the 
extreme  Penalty  of  the  Law;  that  the 
Marquis  of  Sidbury,  father  of  Lord 
Douglas  Wychwoode,  had  suddenly  died 
of  grief;  that  torture  would  be  applied 
to  the  proletarian  Accomplices  of  the 
noble  Lords — of  whom  there  were 
many — so  as  to  extract  further  Infor- 
mation and  Denunciations  from  them. 
In  fact,  the  town  seethed  with  conjec- 
tures: people  talked  in  whispers  and 
dispersed  at  sight  of  anyone  who  was 
known  to  belong  to  the  Court  circle. 
The  Theatres  played  to  empty  benches, 
the  Exchanges  and  Shops  were  desert- 
ed, for  no  one  liked  to  be  abroad  wh°n 
Arrests  and  Prosecutions  were  in  the 
air. 

Through  it  all,  very  great  sympathy 
WAS  evinced  for  the  Lady  Barbara 
Wvchwoode,  whose  pretty  face  was  so 
well  known  in  Town  and  whose  charm 
of  manner  and  kindly  disposition  had 
endeared  her  to  many  who  had  had  the 
privilege  of  her  acquaintance.  Public 
opinion  is  a  strange  and  unaccount- 
able Factor  in  the  affairs  of  Men,  and 
public  opinion  found  it  terribly  hard 
that  so  young  and  adulated  a  Girl  as 
VIS  the  Lady  Barbara  should  at  one 
fell  swoop  lose  Brother.  Lover  and 
Friends.  And  I  mav  trulv  say  that 
Satisfaction  was  absolutely  genuine 
and  univerail  when  it  became  known 
presently  that  the  young  Karl  of  Stour 
had  received  a  full  and  gracious  Pardon 
for  his  supposed  share  in  the  abomin- 
able plot. 

Whether,  on  closer  investigati-jn.  he 
had   been   proved   innocent  or   whether 
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No  wonder  they  are  happy,  a  rare  treat  is 
in  sight;  deliciously  flavored  Mince  Pie: 
Nut-brown  crust,  tender,  and^  fragrant  with 
choice  fruits  and  rich  spices  scientifically 
blended — pie  made  with 

WETHEY'S 

Condensed 

Mince  Meat 

This  is  mince  pie  season — have  them  regu- 
larly— and  make  them  with  Wethey's. 

Absolutely  pure — and  most  economical. 
Look  for  the  attractive  red  carton. 
Every  package  wrapped  in  wax  paper. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  it. 


The  Wethey  Label  perfects  the  table 
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For  Tender  Skins 


IVORY  Soap  is  soothing 
and  comforting  to  the 
tenderestskin.  MiUionsof 
mothers  use  Ivory  for 
baby's  bath  because  of  its 
mildness  and  its  freedom 
from  materials  which  irri- 
tate. It  can  be  used  for 
toilet,  for  fine  laundering, 
for  washing  dishes  or  glass- 
ware, with  the  complete 
assurance  that  it  will  not 
roughen  or  redden  the 
skin. 

IVORY  SOAP 
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the  Pardon  was  due  to  exalted  or  other 
powerful  influences,  no  one  knew  as 
yet:  all  that  was  a  certainty  was  that 
-»',y  Lord  Stour  presently  left  the 
Tower  a  free  Man  even  whilst  his 
Friends  were  one  and  all  brcuf^ht  to 
trial,  and  subser|ucntly  most  cf  them 
executed  for  Iliph  Treason  or  otherwise 
severely  punished. 

Lord  To:>mmouth  suffered  death 
upon  the  scaffold,  as  did  Sir  James 
Campsfield  and  Mr.  Andrew  K  nver; 
and  there  were  others,  whose  names 
escape  me  for  the  moment.  Lord  Doug- 
las Wychwoode  succeeded  in  fleeing  to 
Scotland  and  thence  to  Holland,  most 
oeople  averred  owing  t3  the  marvellous 
iluc'<  and  intjenu'.tv  of  his  Sister.  A 
number  of  Persons  of  meaner  degree 
were  hanged :  in  fact,  a  Reign  of  Terror 
swept  over  the  country,  and  many 
theuETht  thr.t  the  Judges  had  been  un- 
duly harsh  and  over  free  with  their 
pronouncement    of    death-sentences. 

But  it  was  obvious  that  His  Majesty 
himself  meant  to  make  an  example  of 
such  abomnable  Traitors  before  politi- 
cal intrigues  and  Rebellion  spread  over 
the  country  once  again. 

It  was  all  the  more  strange,  there- 
fore, that  one  of  the  conpirators — the 
Earl  of  Stour,  in  fact,  whose  Name  had 
been  most  conspicuous  in  connection 
with  the  Affair — should  thus  have  b"en 
the  only  one  to  cnjov  immunity.  But, 
as  I  said  before,  nothing  but  sat'sfar;- 
tion  W.1S  expressed  at  first  for  this  one 
small  Ray  of  Sunhine  which  came  to 
brighten  pcor  Lady  Barbara  Wych- 
woode's  misery. 

As  for  mo.  I  did  net  know  what  to  ^ 
think.  Surely  m^y  heart  should  have  ' 
been  filled  with  admiration  for  th" 
nrble  Rovenj^e  which  a  great  Artist  had 
token  unon  r  hot-headed  young  Cox- 
comb. Such  Magnanimity  was  indeed 
11  r believable;  nay!  I  felt  that  it  show- 
ed a  Weakness  of  Charpct-ir  of  which 
'n  my  innermost  he.o'-t  I  did  not  believe 
Mr.   Betterton  capable. 

To  say  that  I  was  much  r'^joicer'  over 
the  c'enency  shown  to  my  Lord  ^tonr, 
would  be  to  deviate  from  the  Tr-ith, 
Looking  bark  upan  the  motives  wh'ch 
had  actuated  me  v.'hen  I  d^n-u'^ced  the 
infamous  Plot  to  the  Countess  of  Castle- 
maine-  I  could  not  help  but  admit  to 
myself  that  hatred  of  a  young  Jack- 
inanes  and  a  desire  for  vengeance 
upon  his  impudent  head  had  greatly 
influenced  my  course  of  action.  Now 
that  I  imagined  him  once  more  kneel- 
ing at  Lady  Barbara's  feet,  an  accent- 
ed Lover,  triumnhant  over  Dest'nv,  all 
the  sym.pathy  which  I  may  have  fe"t  for 
him  momentarily  in  the  hour  of  his 
Adversity,  died  out  cor"pletely  from  my 
Heart  .ind  I  felt  that  I  hated  him  even 
more  virulently  than  before. 

His  im'ige.  as  he  hnd  Ipst  stood  b-^fo^o 
m'^  in  the  dimly-lighted  room  of  his 
noble  Mansion,  su-round-^d  bv  Books, 
costly  Furniture,  all  the  Anpurt'-'iances 
of  a  rich  and  independrnt  G?ntlemai, 
was  constantly  befom  my  mind.  I  cou'd, 
.iust  by  closing  my  Eves,  see  him  sitting 
beside  the  hearth,  with  the  lovely  Lady 
Barbara  beaming  at  him  from  the  place 
opposite  and  his  Friend  standing  by, 
back'ng  him  up  with  word  and  deed  in 
all  bis  Arrogance  and  Overbearing. 

"The  Earl  of  Stour  c?nnot  cr"ss 
swords  with  a  Mountebank." 

I  seemed  to  hear  those  Words  reverb- 
erating across  the  street  like  the  clank 
cf  some  ghostly  Bell;  and  whenever 
mine  ears  rang  to  their  sound  I  felt  the 
hot  blood  of  a  just  Wrath  surge  up  to 
my  cheeks  and  my  feeble  Hands  would 
close  in  a  clutch  that  was  as  fierce  a? 
it  was  impotent. 

IV 

'^HE  reported  death  from  grief  of  the 
■^  Marquis  of  Sidbury  proved  to  be 
a  false  one.  But  the  ae'ed  Peer  did 
=ufT«>r  severely  from  the  shame  put  un- 
on  him  bv  his  Son's  treachery.  The 
Wychwoodes  had  always  been  loyal 
Subiects  of  their  King.  At  the  time  of 
the  late  lamented  Monarch's  most  cry- 
ing adversity,  he  knew  that  he  could 
always  count  on  the  devotion  of  that 
noble  Family,  who  had  jeopardized  their 
entire  Fortune,  their  very  Existence, 
in  the  royal  Cause. 

Of  course,  his  two  Children  were 
scarce  out  of  the  Nursery  when  the  bit- 
ter conflict  raged  between  the  King  and 


his  People;  but  it  must  have  been  ter-   / 
ribly  hard  for  a  proud  Man  to  bear  the  [ 
thought  that  his  only  Son,  as  soon  as  he   \ 
had  reached  man's  estate,  should  have     ' 
raiped  his  hand  against  h's  Sovereign 

No  doubt  owing  to  the  disturbed  stat:. 
of  many  influential  Circles  of  Society 
that  winter  and  the  number  of  noble 
Families  who  wore  in  mourning  after 
the  aborted  Conspiracy  and  the  whole- 
sale execut'ons  that  ensued,  the  Mar- 
riage between  Lady  Barbara  Wych- 
woode and  the  Earl  of  Stour  was  post- 
poned until  the  spring,  and  then  it  would 
take  place  very  quietly  at  the  Bride's 
home  in  Sussex,  whither  she  had  gone 
rf  late  with  her  Father,  both  living 
there  for  awhile  in  strict  retirement. 

Lord  Douglas  Wychwoode,  so  it  was 
understood,  had  succeeded  in  reaching 
Holland,  whore  I  doubt  not  he  contin- 
ued to  carry  on  those  political  Intrigues 
against  his  lawful  Sovereign  which 
would  of  a  surety  one  day  bring  him  to 
an   ignominious   end. 

I  was  now  living  in  the  greatest  com- 
fort and  was  supremely  happy,  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Betterton.  He  employed 
me  as  his  Secretary,  and  in  truth  my 
p'ace  was  no  sinecure,  for  I  never  c  uld 
have  believed  that  there  were  so  many 
foolish  Persons  in  the  world  who  spent 
their  time  in  writing  letter? — -laudatory 
or  otherwise — to  such  great  Men  as  were 
in  the  public  eye.  I  myself,  though  I 
have  believed  that  there  were  so  man 
mirer  of  Men  of  talent  and  eruditior., 
would  never  have  taken  it  upon  myself 
to  trouble  them  with  effusions  from  mv 
pen.  And  yet  letter  after  letter  would 
come  to  the  house  in  Tothill  Street,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Thomas  Betterton.  Some 
wr'tten  by  great  and  noble  Ladies 
vhoso  Names  would  surprise  You,  deor 
Mistress,  were  I  to  mention  them 
others  were  from  Men  of  position  anJ 
of  learning  who  desired  to  express  to 
the  great  Artist  all  the  pleasureihey 
had  derived  from  his  rendering  of  Wobl' 
Characters. 

Mr.  Pepys,  a  Gentleman  of  gre;', 
knowledge  and  a  Clerk  in  the  .Admira' 
ty,  wrote  quite  frequently  to  Mr.  Bet- 
terton, sonnet  mos  to  express  unstinted 
praise  for  the  great  Actor's  performance 
in  one  of  his  favorite  Plays,  or  some- 
times venturing  on  Criticism,  which  was 
often  shrewd  and  never  disdained. 

But  after  all,  am  I  not  wasting  time 
by  telling  Yea  that  which  You,  dea' 
M'stres?,  know  well  enough  from  your 
own  personal  experience?  I  doubt  not 
but  you  reoeive  many  such  letters,  both 
from  Admirers  and  from  Friends,  not 
to  mention  Enemies,  who  are  always  to 
the  fore  when  a  Man  or  Woman  rises 
by  talent  or  learning  above  the  dead 
level  of  the  rest  of  Humanity. 

IT  was  then  my  duty  to  read  thos«^ 
•»•  letters  and  to  reply  to  them,  which 
I  did  at  Mr.  Botto'-ton's  dictation,  and 
in  my  choicest  Caligraphy  with  many 
cr^'iollishmcnrs  such  ."s  I  had  lea'-ned 
whilst  I  was  Clerk  to  Mr.  P.og,-3;?.  Thus 
it  wrs  that  I  obtained  confirmation  of 
the  Fact  wh'ch  was  still  agitating  my 
mird:  namely  Mr.  Bett-^rton's  share 
in  th"  events  which  led  to  His  Majostv's 
gracious  Pardon  being  extended  to  the 
3'^arl  of  Stour.  I  had.  of  course,  more 
than  susp-ctod  r>ll  along  that  it  was  my 
Friend  who  had  approached  the  Coun- 
ters of  Cn<itlomoine  on  the  sut^iect,  yet 
could  not  imagine  how  any  iMa-i,  who 
was  smarting  under  such  a  terrible  in- 
sult as  Mr.  Betterton  had  suffered  at 
the  hnnd»  rf  my  Lord  Stour.  could  find 
it  '"n  hi«  h^art  thus  to  retu'-n  "ood  for 
evil  and  with  such  splendid  Magnani- 
mity. 

But  here  I  hod  Chapter  and  Verse 
for  the  whole  affair,  because  my  Lady 
Castlemaine  wrote  to  Mr.  Betterton 
more  than  once  upon  the  subject,  and 
always  in  the  same  bantering  tone, 
chaffing  him  for  his  Chivalry  and  his 
Heroism,  saying  very  much  what  I 
should  myself  if  I  had  had  the  courage 
or  the  presumption  to  do  so.  She  kept 
him  well  informed  of  her  endeavours 
on  behalf  of  Lord  Stour,  referring  to 
the  King's  Severity  and  Obstinacy  in 
the  matter  in  no  measured  languoge. 
but  almost  invariably  closing  her 
Epistles  with  a  reiteration  of  her 
promise  to  the  great  Artist  to  grant 
him  any  favour  he  might  ask  of  her, 

"I  do  work  most  strenuously  on  your 
Cnntimied  on  page  84 
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Slains  and  aiicuioruiiutu  Ui  ^iipt>-'  ir  a% 
if  by  magic  the  moment  you  afPhCutex 
Nail  White  underneath  the  nails 


i  ijslim  brilliant  j^/oaj  or  a  soft  tr  ns- 
Parent  finish,  just  as  you  prefer,  you 
can  get  with  Cutex  Nail  Polish 


' '  Sobeautifully  smooth  and  clean 
does  Cutex  leave  the  skin  at  the 
base  nf  the  nails,  that  I  never 
think  of  allowing  my  cuticle  to 

*''^«'"     G.-raluine  Farrar 


ow  to  keep  your  nails 
iookiaa  frcshiu  manicured  all  the  time 


YOUR  nails  look  unbelievably  lovely 
after  their  Cutex  manicure!  They 
are  so  shapely,  so  exquisitely 
groomed;  the  cuticle  edge  at  their  base 
18  as  smooth,  firm  and  even  as  if  you  had 
just  had  a  professional  manicure.  You 
are    delighted    with   their    appearance! 

Keep  them  looking  lovely  always! 

Spasmodic  attention  won't  do  it  — 
having  your  nails  manicured  occasionaZZy 
may  only  make  tlie  cuticle  look  worse 
in  the  long  run.  But  with  a  bottle  of 
Cutex  at  hand,  it  is  so  easy  to  keep  your 
cuticle  always  smooth  and  firm.  It 
should  be  attended  to  as  regularly  as 
you  file  your  nails. 

So  little  trouble,  too 

Once  or  twice  a  week,  according  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  your  cuticle 
grows,  dip  the  end  of  an  orange  stick 
wra[)ped  with  absorbent  cotton,  into 
your  bottle  of  Cutex  and  work  it  around 
the  base  of  each  nail,  gently  pressing  back 
the    cuticle.     Wash  ihe   bands   with 


warm  water,  pressing  back  the  cuticle 
as  you  dry  them.  Then,  during  the 
Jay,  whenever  you  dry  your  hands,  push 
back  the  cuticle  with  a  towel.  This  is  all 
you  need  to  do  to  keep  your  nails  look- 
ing well-groomed  all  the  time. 

Do  away  entirely  with  harmful 
cuticle  cutting 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  women 
would  tell  you  that  they  can,  with  Cutex, 
keep  their  nails  always  in  noticeably 
lovely  condition.  Use  it  regularly,  and 
you,  too,  will  find  that  it  does  away 
entirely  with  the  cuticle  cutting  and 
trimming  that  ruin  the  appearance  of 
your  nails. 

Cutex  exactly  fills  the  need  for  a 
convenient,  quick,  safe  cuticle  remover. 
Get  a  bottle  today  at  any  drug  or  de- 
partment store. 

Cutex,  the  cuticle  remover,  comes  in 
.■^.''>c  and  70c  bottles.  Cutex  Mail 
White  and  Nail  Polish  are  also  35c. 


Send  today  for  the  complete 
manicure  set  shown  below 

IF  you  have  never  given  your  nails  a  Cutex 
manicure,  send  today  for  this  complete 
Cutex  manicure  set  and  see  for  yourself  how 
attractive  your  nails  can  be  made  to  look. 

The  set  contains  everything  necessary  for  a 
complete  Cutex  manicure  —  the  Cuticle  Re- 
mover; the  Nail  White;  the  Paste  Polish;  the 
Cake  Polish;  the  Cuticle  Comfort;  an  emery 
board,  an  orange  stick  and  some  absorbent 
cotton.  Enough  for  several  manicures!  Send 
only  20c  for  it  today. 

Address  Northam  Warren,  Dep-.  1114.  200 
Mountain  Street,  Montreal. 


Mac  Lean,  Be  nil  & 
Nelson,  lAmiled,  Cana- 
dian Agents,  489  St.  I'anl 
Street  We»t,  Montreal. 


Cmin  Pcmdn  PtUtk 
im  tha  allraclift  Htm 
ivry-Ui,  ttihi 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  WTH  TWO  DIMES  TODAY 


*K 


NORTHAM  WARREN 

I)>-|>t.  1114.  200  Mountain  Street 

Montreal 

Name 

Stre<  t 

Citv Silt 


ampUm    Bmiitiik  ftr 
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MISTAKES    WOMEN    MAKE   IN 
THE  CARE  OF  THEIR  COMPLEXIONS 

Much  homeliness  is  caused  b)i  three  common  little  mista}{es 


FIRST,  many  women  powder  the  wrong 
way: — Many  women  who  appreciate 
the  importance  of  powdering,  fail  to 
understand  the  right  way  to  do  it.  Again  and 
again  during  the  day,  on  the  street,  in  the 
shops — ^everywhere — they  are  powdering, 
in  a  frantic  effort  to  overcome  a  shiny  face. 

Yet  the  ugly  glisten  keeps  cropping  out. 

This  is  because  people  make  the  mistake 
of  applying  the  powder  directly  to  the  skin. 

If  powdering  is  to  be  at  all  lasting,  the 
thing  to  do  is  always  to  apply  a  powder 


Failing  to  freshen  the  complexion 
when  you  dress 

When  you  are  preparing  to  go  out  for  theevening, 
do  remember  that  the  most  important  part  of 
dressing  is  the  freshening  ot  your  complexion. 

Some  women  make  the  mistake  of  overlooking 
this. 

You  may  feel  and  look  exhausted.  Yet  there  is 
no  excuse  for  letting  your  skin  look  tired,  drawn. 

Lightly  smooth  a  little  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream 
over  your  face.  The  cool  touch,  the  delicate  fra- 
grance, will  make  your  skin  actually /c?/  fresher. 
At  once  this  greaseless  cream  vanishes.  Your  poor 
tired  skin  drinks  in  all  its  refreshing  softness.  The 
tense,  drawn  feeling  is  relaxed.  The  dullness  has 
gone,  leaving  a  soft,  transparent  look.  More  than 
this,  the  soothing  cream  keeps  your  skin  soft  and 
smooth,  and  prevents  chapping  and  roughness. 

Never  neglect  this  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream 
freshening,  before  going  out.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  between  looking  commonplace  and 
looking  beautiful. 

It  is  a  had  mista\e  to  omit  the 
cold  cream  cleansing 

Because  you  have  learned  to  depend  upon 
Pond's  Fanishing  Cream  for  a  powder  base,  for 
freshening  the  skin  and  protecting  it  from  chap- 
ping, do  not  forget  the  importance  of  cold  cream. 

The  very  oil  which  makes  cold  cream  imprac- 
tical for  use  before  going  out,  is  what  the  skin 
requires  at  other  times.  The  pure,  creamy  oil 
base  in  Pond's  Cold  Cream  makes  it  the  most 
perfect  cleanser  you  have  ever  known. 

When  you  are  all  ready  for  bed,  rub  some 
Pond's  Cold  Cream  into  your  pores  and  wipe  it 
off  with  a  soft  cloth.  You  will  be  horrified  to  see 
hoAf  much  dirt  comes  out.  Yet  it  will  please  you 
so  to  realize  how  much  cleaner  the  pores  of  your 
skin  are  than  ever  before,  that  you  will  make 
this  face  bath  a  regular  habit.  In  this  way  your 
skin  will  be  kept  clear  and  free  from  dullness. 

Free  sample  tubes 
Mail  this  coupon 


base.  Before  you  powder,  take  just  a  little 
Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  on  the  tips  of 
your  fingers.  Rub  it  well  into  your  face. 
Instantly  it  disappears,  leaving  your  skin 
softened  and  refreshed.  Now  powder,  and 
don't  think  of  it   again. 

Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  has  no  oil,  so  it 
cannot  come  out  in  a  shine.  More  than 
this,  it  holds  the  powder  fast  to  your  face 
two  or  three  times  as  long  as  ever  before. 

Dermatologists  say  that  such  a  powder  base 
is  a  protection  to  the  skin.  It  keeps  its  tex- 
ture from  the  coarsening  due  to  exposure. 


Pond's  Extract  Co.,Hti-EBrock  Ave  , 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Please  send  me,  free,  the  items  checked: 
I  I  -Sample  of  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream. 
n  Sample  of  Pond's  Cold   Cream. 

Instead  of  the  free  samples,  I  desire  the 
larger  samples  checked  below,  for  which  I 
enclose  the  desired  amount: 
□  A  jc  sample  of  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream. 
Q  A  Jc  sample  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream. 

Name 

Street  

City 


Province. 


Subtract  a  few  years  from  your  age 

When  you  are  feeling  all  tired  out,  yet 
have  to  look  your  best,  rub  a  little  Pond's 
Vanishina.  Cream  into  your  face  and  neck. 
At  once  the  drawn  feeling  around  your 
mouth  and  eyes  goes.  Your  skin  takes  on 
a  fresh,  transparent  look.  This  cream  di:  ■ 
appears  instantly  and  will  not  reappear 
in  a  shine. 


MADE 

IN 

CANADA 


Pond's 

Cold  Crewn  ^ 
^aaisliLng  Cream 

One  with  an  oil  base  and  one  without  any  oil 


Wind  and  dust  ruin  your  looks 

A  day  in  the  wind  and  dust  plays  havoc  with  your 
complexion.  It  chaps  it;  it  dries  it:  it  blows  away 
the  powder.  Before  going  out,  protect  your  face  and 
hands  with  Pond's  Fanishing  Cream,  for  years 
it  has  been  famous  for  overcoming  chapping  and 
roughness.  IFithout  making  your  skin  shiny,  it  will 
keep  It  soft,  and  prevent  the  dust  and  powder  from 
working  into  the  pores.  Applied  over  this  protecting 
cream,  the  powder  stays  on  two  or  three  times  as 
long  as  it  ever  did  before. 

If  your  skin  is  dry  or  rough,  leave  some  Pond's 
Cold  Cream  on  over  night  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  of  natural  oil  in  your  skin. 

You  can  giveyourself  a  wonderful  massage  with 
Pond's  Cold  Cream.  It  has  just  the  consistency 
that  is  perfect  for  working  well  into   the  skin. 

Every  sk}n  needs  two  creams 

_  The  creams  that  your  skin  needs  are  each  vei  v 
different  from  the  other. 

It  is  Pond's  Fanishing  Cream  that  you  should 
use  as  a  powder  base,  as  a  protection  from  cold  and 
dust,  and  to  freshen  the  complexion.  Pond's  Van- 
ishing Cream  is  without  oil.  It  is  based  on  an  in- 
gredient which  physicians  have  recommended  for 
years  for  its  softening,  beautifying  properties. 

But  for  cleansing,  for  supplying  a  lack  of  oil, 
and  for  massage.  Pond's  Cold  Cre'am  should  be 
used.  Its  formula  was  specially  worked  out  to 
supply  just  the  amount  of  oil  required. 

Neither  of  these  creams  will  encourage  the 
growth  of  hair  on  the  face. 

Get  a  jar  or  tube  of  each  cream  today  at  any 
drug  or  department  store. 


v.. 


The  dust  will 
shock  you  ! 

You  hace  no  idea  how  much 
dust  can  u^rl^  into  your  pora 
until  you  see  how  much  comes 
out  In  the  first  Pond's  Cold 
Cream  cleansing. 


This  Month's  Vital  Questiot^ 

I  aire  sajymg) 

y^i  ^ 


IS  CANADA  WEARY  0/  PARTY  POLITICS  ? 


HAVE  Canadians  deserted  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  the  faith  that  made  a  man  a  Grit  or 
a  Tory  from  the  day  that  he  cast  his  first 
vote  until  the  sad  time  came  to  gird  in  his  bones?  Has 
the  lure  of  party  politics  been  lost?  In  other  words 
has  the  era  of  straight  party  politics  passed? 

Unquestionably  it  begins  to  look  as  though  the 
Dominion  would  never  again  go  back  to  the  interest- 
ing, but  in  many  ways  futile,  struggle  of  the  Ins  and 
the  Outs.  Thousands  of  men  who  before  the  war  were 
either  straight  Conservatives  or  straight  Liberals  and 
who  never  went  back  on  their  candidates  or  split  a 
ticket,  are  to-day  men  without  a  party.  As  the  St. 
Thomas  Tiyncs-Joumal  puts  it:  "The  fiery  partizan 
appeals  that  once  stirred  an  ardent  following  to  rap- 
turous applause  fall  on  deaf  ears.  Only  a  sorry 
remnant  now  respond  to  the  fiery  cross  and  gird  them- 
selves for  the  fray." 

There  must  be  a  very  radical  change  indeed  when 
newspapers  all  over  the  country  discover  this  same 
apathy.  Strange  times  indeed  are  these  when  we  see 
the  Toronto  Globe,  that  has  for  generations  sounded 
the  political  pibroch  for  the  Presbyterian-Liberalism 
of  Ontario,  advising  its  readers  to  vote  for  prohibition 
candidates  in  Ontario  regardless  of  politics!  An  issue 
above  a  party!  And  when  a  Liberal  reader  of  the 
Globe  protests,  subscribing  himself  a  supporter  of  the 
party  "through,  up  and  down,  in  fair  or  foul  weather, 
believing  that  no  matter  what  the  Conservatives  have 
for  a  cry  the  Liberal  party  will  do  better,"  his  letter 
is  printed  quietly  among  the  other  communications 
and  does  not  draw  a  single  line  of  editorial  explana- 
tion or  rejoinder.     Strange  days  these! 

The  reasons  are  not  hard  to  find.  In  the  first  place 
the  formation  of  Union  Government  drew  a  majority 
of  Canadians  for  the  first  time  out  of  their  placid 
party  orbits.  Union  Government  is  still  in  existence 
and  still  commands  the  support  of  a  portion  of  the 
population.  How  big  or  how  small  that  portion  is 
remains  to  be  seen.  What  is  certain,  however,  is  that 
so  long  as  Union  Government  holds  together,  there 
will  be  a  certain  number  of  voters  who  will  be  neither 
Liberal  nor  Conservative.  What  is  more,  when  the 
Union  dissolves — or  if  it  dissolves — there  will  be  many 
who  will  not  be  able  to  affiliate  with  their  respective 
parties.  As  the  London  Free  Press  says:  "It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Liberal  Unionist  and  the 
Conservative  Unionist  have  much  more 
in  common  than  have,  for  example, 
Laurier  Liberals  and  Liberal  Union- 
ists." The  Laurier  Liberals,  according 
to  the  Free  Press,  will  refuse  to  receive 
the  Liberal  Unionists  back  "except 
upon  hands  and  knees  and  in  penitent 
mood."  On  the  other  hand,  can  the 
more  moderate  of  the  Conservative 
Unionists  ever  unite  with  the  Old 
Tories  who  to-day  are  drawing  aloof 
from   the   present   Government? 


tive  and  Liberal  parties  had  in  the  main  no  difference 
in  principle.  Hardly  even  a  visible  nominal  difference 
existed  except  in  two  regards.  One  was  the  protective 
tariff — and  that  was  really  nominal,  for  there  is  no 
denying  that  the  Liberal  party  when  in  power  under 
Laurier  had  steadily  maintained  a  protective  tariff. 
The  other  was  as  to  what  form  naval  assistance  to  the 
Empire  should  take — and  that  was  merely  a  difference 
in  detail.  The  divergence  between  the  two  great  politi- 
cal parties  up  to  the  time  of  the  reciprocity  proposition 
of  1911  was  therefore  little  more  than  a  difference  in 
name  and  shibboleths. 

The  London  Free  Press — once  absolutely  purple  in 
its  Toryism — is  even  more  emphatically  in  favor  of 
the  permanence  of  the  Union  idea.     It  says: 

If  the  Unionist  caucus  did  not  lay  down  a  "plat- 
form," and  if  it  did  not  draft  its  position  into  "where- 
ases," it  can  be  said  with  apparent  certainty  that  the 
Unionist  party  exists  to-day  upon  a  permanent  basis. 
A  general  election  will  not  be  held,  it  is  agreed,  until 
1921,  a  full  two  years  and  possibly  three  years  hence. 
In  that  time  many  things  are  likely  to  happen  to  en- 
able the  Unionist  party  to  step  out  upon  new  lines, 
such  as  will  permit  of  its  offering  to  the  country  an 
appeal  that  will  give  to  it  a  fresh  mandate  nearly  if 
not  quite  as  emphatic  as  was  that  received  in  1917. 

Sir  Robert  Borden  was  himself  formerly  a  Liberal. 
How  appropriate  it  would  seem  to  be  that  he  should 
to-day  lead  a  party  of  men  of  conviction  who  call 
themselve-s  neither  Liberal  nor  Conservative,  but 
Unionist! 

The  St.  John  (N.B.)  Standard  sees  the  Union  in  a 
still  more  rosy  light.  "There  is  no  dissension  in  the 
Unionist  ranks,"  boldly  asserts  the  Standard;  "there 
is  no  trace  of  partisanship  as  found  between  members 
of  opposing  groups.  The  Unionist  party  to-day  is 
composed  in  its  entirety  of  men  who  place  the  good 
of  their  country  before  political  advantage." 


What  the  War  Taught  Us 
pERHAPS  there  is  a  deeper  and  more  significant 
^  reason  for  the  reluctance  men  are  showing  to  fall 
back  into  party  strife.  The  St.  Thomas  Times-Journal 
suggests  that  the  war  has  taught  us  a  lesson  in  this 
respect. 

How  is  this  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  the 
public  to  be  explained?     The  old  rousing  catchwords 
and  slogans  having  to  all  appearance  lost  their  charm. 


To   Make    Union   Govt.   Permanent 

V/fANY  prominent  newspapers  are 
*  giving  the  strongest  kind  of  evi- 
dence of  the  breaking  down  of  the  old 
party  spirit  by  openly  advocating  the 
perpetuation  of  Union  Government. 
The  Ottawa  Jovrnal  says: 

A  separation  of  the  Liberal  Unionists 
and  the  Conservative  Unionists  would 
not  seem  to  be  necessary  from  any  point 
of  view  of  political  principle.  Nor  do 
we  .suppose  that  to  any  sensible  and 
patriotic  man  of  any  former  political 
stavip,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
country  like  all  others  is  seething  with 
unrest  and  needs  competent  govern- 
ment, a  political  break-up  would  appeal 
much  but  for  the  claims  of  old  tradi- 
tions and  of  old  personal  friendships 
and  affiliations.     The  former  Conserva- 
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what  new  battle  cry  will  take  their  place?  These  ques- 
tions have  their  interesting  side,  even  though  it  may 
be  impossible  to  render  a  final  answer  just  now.  One 
reason  for  the  evident  electoral  antipathy  to  the  re- 
newal of  bitter  party  strife  is  the  broadening  influ- 
ence of  the  spirit  of  co-operation  evoked  by  the  great 
war.  Men  and  women  who  have  labored  and  striven 
together  and  found  that  patriotism,  loyalty  and  sacri- 
fice are  not  the  peculiar  appanage  either  of  Liberal  or 
Conservative,  cannot  return  to  that  sphere  of  preju- 
dice which  made  each  anathema  to  the  other.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  to-day  a  reversion  to  the  time 
when  a  Liberal  believed  a  party  opponent  to  be  cap- 
able of  any  enormity  merely  because  he  differed  in 
politics  and  a  Conservative  retaliated  in  kind.  The 
electors  of  to-day  realize  that  different  political  views 
can  be  honestly  held  and  are  no  index  to  or  criterion 
of  moral  character. 

The  Guelph  Mercury  comes  out  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  new  spirit  of  independence  and  pats  on  the  back 
those  who  "think  things  out  for  themselves  and  chafe 
at  having  to  jump  the  hurdle  every  time  someone 
else  cracks  the  whip."  The  Mercury,  which  once  was 
as  unbending  a  party  paper  as,  say,  the  Toronto 
Globe,  and  circulates  in  a  district  that  is  strongly 
Liberal  and  Scotch-Presbyterian,  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  independence  helped  to  win  the  war. 

"A  greater  measure  of  independence,"  says  the 
Mercury,  "was  shown  by  the  leaders  of  all  the  allied 
nations  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  nations,  be- 
cause there  was  a  need  for  it,  and  without  it  a  dif- 
ferent story  might  have  had  to  be  told,  but  there  were 
men  who  were  not  afraid  to  override  the  conventions 
of  parliamentary  procedure,  red  tape  and  custom,  in 
the  interest  of  action.  They  saved  the  day  for 
liberty." 

The   Election  in   Ontario 

'T^HE  provincial  election  in  Ontario,  which  will  have 
•*■  been  fought  to  a  conclusion  before  this  number  of 
Maclean's  appears,  is  the  strongest  indication  of  the 
complete  change  in  the  face  of  politics.  The  prohibi- 
tion referendum  is  attracting  much  more  attention 
than  the  election  itself.  As  the  Border  Cities  Star  re- 
marks: "The  people  of  Ontario  refuse  to  become  ex- 
cited over  the  coming  provincial  elections.  True, 
many  meetings  are  now  being  held  but  the  old-tir»e 
rush  seems  to  be  missing.  Perhaps 
this  is  due  to  the  war,  in  that  the 
people  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
great  events  that  a  provincial  political 
contest  does  not  loom  as  large  as  form- 
erly." 

The  Star  goes  on  to  express  its  belief 
that,  after  all,  the  party  end  of  it  does 
not  really  matter  very  much.  "It  is 
felt  that  the  result  of  the  referendum 
is  of  much  more  importance  to  the 
province  than  the  victory  or  defeat  of 
any  particular  political  party,  and  such 
a  judgment  seems  to  be  well  based.  To 
the  average  man  on  the  street,  unless 
he  be  a  'regular,'  there  appears  little 
choice  between  the  two  old  parties  in 
Ontario.  Apparently  no  great  issues 
arc  to  be  decided  by  the  voting  and  the 
situation  is  that  of  one  party  desiring 
to  stay  in  and  the  other  to  get  in." 

Of  course,  all  newspapers  do  not  so 
interpret  the  situation.  A  large  num- 
ber of  Ontario  editors  are  pegging 
away  as  earnestly  and,  sometimes,  as 
viciously  as  ever,  lauding  their  own 
party  to  the  skies  and  ripping  the  sails 
of  the  other  in  the  best  approved 
Eatanswillian  method.  Even  some  of 
the  papers  which  recognize  that  things 
are  not  as  they  used  to  be,  accept  the 
change  with  obvious  regret.  The 
Continued  on  page  73 
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We  All  Won  the  War 


SMistics  Show  Exacth)  What  Pro- 
portion of  Financial  and  Human 
Burden   Variovx  Nations  Bore 

T  N  the  Scientific  American,  there  is 
published  an  article  which  illus- 
trates clearly  and  diagrammatically 
the  share  of  each  nation  in  the  war. 
The  writer  deprecates  discussion  of  this 
"who-won-the-war"   type,   and    says: 

"Who  won  the  war?"  The  answer  is 
that  all  the  nations  won  it  by  a  self- 
sacrificing  and  steadfast  co-operation, 
the  absence  of  which  would  have  re- 
sulted in  an  overwhelming  victory  to 
the  enemy. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  the  "Sta- 
tistical Summary  of  the  War,"  drawn 
up  by  the  Chief  of  Statistics  Branch  of 
the  general  staff  under  Col.  Leonard  B. 
Ayres,  consists  merely  of  a  set  of 
diagrams  as  reproduced  herewith.  Un- 
like the  rest  of  the  report,  there  is  no 
text  accompanying  the  diagrams.  They 
are  left  to  speak  for  themselves.  They 
show,  as  nothing  else  could,  how  closely 
mterwoven  and  mutually  interdepen- 
dent was  the  work  done,  both  in  the 
factory  and  in  the  field,  by  the  army  at 
the  front  and  by  the  civilian  workers 
at  home. 

In  one  table,  such  as  that  showing  the 
numbers  killed  in  battle,  France,  Great 
Britain  and  Italy  greatly  predominate. 
In  another  showing  contributions  in 
wealth  or  in  equipment,  there  will  be  a 
sharp  change  in  the  alignment,  and  one 
does  not  proceed  very  far  with  a  study 
of  these  fascinating  data  before  he 
realizes  that  to  the  question  "Who  Won 
the  War,"  only  God  himself  could  give 
the  correct  answer.  For  if  the  ques- 
tion seriously  came  up  for  discussion, 
you  would  get  many  different  answers, 
all  of  them,  probably,  as  divergent  as 
the  people  to  whom  the  question  was 
put.  A  Frenchman,  for  instance,  would 
remind  you  that  the  ultimate  test  of  the 
work  done  in  winning  the  war  is  the 
total  number  of  men  killed  in  action,  or 
subsequently  dying  of  wounds  received 
in  battle,  and  he  would  point  to  the  fact 
that  France,  with  a  total  list  of  dead  of 
1,385,000  men,  has  done  the  hardest, 
the  longest  and  the  most  decisive  fight- 
in?  of  the  war,  since,  of  all  her  major 
allies  the  British  lost  less  than  a  million 
men,  the  Italians  less  than  half  a  mil- 
lion and  the  United  States  less  than 
.50,000  men.  He  would  tell  you  that 
when  the  war  burst  forth,  France  was 
the  only  country  which  possessed  a 
large  modern  army  and  a  highly  train- 
ed staff  that  conformed  to  the  accepted 
standards  of  the  best  military  author- 
ities; he  would  remind  you  that  it  was 
because  this  heroic  army  had  bared  its 
breast  to  the  onslaught  and  stood  un- 
flinching throughout  the  whole  four 
and  a  half  years  of  the  war,  that  the 
Allies  have  been  able  to  achieve  a  final 
victory. 

The  British  would  tell  you  that  his- 
tory has  shown  over  and  over  again  the 
importance,  in  a  far-flung  war  like  this, 


ol  the  command  of  the  sea.  He  would 
tell  you  that  it  was  his  fleet  which  held 
the  enemy  helpless  in  their  own  ports. 
He  would  tell  you  that  world-wide 
transportation  was  an  absolute  essen- 
tial to  the  defeat  of  Gei-many;  that  it 
Was  because  his  fleet  and  his  great 
merchant  marine  cleared  the  seas  and 
carried  the  men,  the  munitions  and  the 
food,  that  victory  was  made  possible. 
He  would  tell  you  that  his  army  of 
6,500,000  men  fought  on  seventeen  dif- 
ferent fronts,  and  lost  900,000  dead, 
and  that  he  loaned  $8,000,000,000  to  his 
allies  to  carry  on  their  operations.  It 
was  this  far-flung  effort,  he  would  say, 
that  won  the  war. 

A  subject  of  Italy  would  tell  you 
that,  if  she  had  listened  to  the  call  of 
the  Triple  Alliance,  of  which  she  was 
a  member,  and  had  moved  to  the 
eastern  frontiers  of  France,  the  French 
would  have  had  to  divert  three-quarters 
of  a  million  men  from  the  German  front 
to  meet  the  peril.     He  would  point  to 


the  fact  that  Italy  disowned  her  former 
allies,  and  crippled  the  strength  of  the 
Austrian  effort  by  holding  a  vast 
Austrian  army  amid  the  snows  and 
rocky  defiles  of  the  northern  and  east- 
ern Italian  frontiers.  Thus,  he  would 
say,  did  Italy  turn  the  balance  in  favor 
of  the  Allies,  make  secure  the  eastern 
flank  of  their  armies  in  France,  and 
finally  make  possible  the  overthrow  of 
the  Central  Powers. 

And  so  if  you  should  chance  to  ask 
the  question  of  some  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  he  might  say  that  while 
it  is  true  we  lost  only  49,000  dead  to 
France's  1,385,000  dead,  our  list  of 
dead  was  small  because,  compared  to 
our  Allies,  we  were  in  the  fighting  only 
for  a  limited  time,  and  that  we  came  in 
with  two  million  men  in  France,  two 
million  more  getting  ready  in  America 
and  ten  million  back  of  those,  if  we 
needed  them;  and  that  it  was  the  moral 
effect,  due  to  the  realization  of  the  ex- 
cellent fighting  quality  of  the  armies 
under  General  Pershing,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  Germans  at  St.  Mihiel  and  the 
Argonne  that  led  the  en«my  to  throw 


down  their  arms.  He  would  point  also 
to  the  fact  that  our  expenditures  of 
twenty-two  billion  dollars  was  not  far 
below  that  of  France,  and  he  would  re- 
mind you  that  no  small  part  of  the 
stiffening  of  the  Allied  morale  was  due 
to  the  coming  of  our  troops,  coupled 
with  the  wonderful  work  done  by  the 
Red  Cross  and  similar  organizations,  to 
say  nothing  of  our  carrying  on  the 
work,  hitherto  done  by  Great  Britain, 
of  financing  the  war  for  all  the  Allies. 

And  so  the  endless  and  fruitless  com- 
parisons and  discussions  might  go  on 
eternally,  with  no  other  result,  as  we 
have  said,  than  to  break  down  the  ex- 
cellent feeling  of  brotherhood  which 
had  been  born  of  the  war  and  the  sub- 
stituting in  its  stead  of  jealousy,  heart 
burnings  and  distrust. 

Now  that  the  enemy  has  been  crushed 
in  the  conflict,  it  is  for  the  Allied  na- 
tions to  consolidate  the  fruits  of  the 
war  and  pace  themselves  in  such  a 
relation  to  each  other,  throughout  the 
world  at  large,  that  never  again  shall 
there  be  a  resort  to  the  bloody  arbi- 
trament of  war. 
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A.  BilIion.s  of  dollars  spent  by  each  nation  for  direct  war  expenses  to  the  spring^  of  1919.  B.  Thousands  of  men  killed  in  action  or  died  of  wounds. 
C.  Thousands  of  gross  tons  merchant  shipping-  lost  through  acts  of  war.  .D.  Number  of  battle  airplanes  in  each  army  at  the  date  of  the  armistice. 
E.  Comparative  strength  of  armies  and  comparative  expenditures  of  ammunition  durins:  1918.  F.  Battle  airplanes  per  each  100.000  men  in  each 
army  at  armistice.  G.  Production  of  articles  of  ordnance  during:  the  19  months  of  American  participation  in  the  war.  H.  Ration  strength  of  the 
Allied  and  enemy   forces  at  the  armistice.     K.  Seagroing-  merchant    shipping  of  the  world  in  g^ross  tons.  July,  1914,  and  December,  1916. 
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"Out  they  came,  the  financier  patting  Preston  on   the  shoulder  in  a  fatherly  sort  of  way.  .  .  'Come 
to    see    me    o.s    often    as   you    can,   Mr.    Preston,and  remember   that  I'll   back  you  to  the  limit.' " 


The  Most  Convincing 

lEverMet 


Talker 


Everywhere  this  man  goes,  people  shower  him  with  favors  and  seek  his  friendship 
people  ask  for  and   are   refused,   he  gets    instantly.     How   he   does    it    is    told 


in 


Things  which  other 
this   amazing    story. 


LCT  me  ask  you  this:  There  is  a  big  business  deal 
to  be  put  throug-h.   It  involves  millions  of  dollars. 
'  Putting  it  through  depends  wholly  on  one  thing — 
getting  the  backing  of  a  great  financier 

But  this  man  is  bitterly  opposed  to  your  Idea  and 
to  your  associates.  Seven  of  the  most  able  men  and 
women  in  all  America  have  tried  to  win  over  this 
financier.     They  failed  dismally  and  completely. 

Now,  could  you,  a  total  stranger  to  this  man,  walk 
in  on  him  unannounced,  talk  for  less  than  an  hour, 
and  then  have  him  take  your  arm  as  a  token  of  friend- 
ship, and  give  you  a  signed  letter  agreeing  to  back 
you  to  the  limit? 

Could  you? 


'^At  luncheon  one  of  our 
directors  aid,  'Why  don't  you 
run  down  to  New  York  and 
take  a  shot  at  it  Preston!' 
And  Preston  answered. 
You're    on  I'" 


ASTOUNDING?  Yes! 
■'*■  But  it  WAS  done.  And 
('11  tell  you  how.  Here  is 
the  way  it  all  came  about. 
For  a  long  time  the  dircc- 
"X)r3  of  our  company  had 
felt  the  handicap  of  limited 
capital.  We  had  business 
in  sight  running  into  a 
milHon  dollars  a  month. 
But  we  couldn't  finance  this 
volume  of  sales.  We  simply 
had  to  get  big  backing,  and 
that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

Because  of  trade  effllia- 
tion,  one  man — ■&  great 
financier  in  New  York 
controlled  the  situation. 
Win  him  over  and  the  rest 
was  easy.  But  how  to  win 
him? — that  was  the  ques- 
tion. No  less  than  five  men 
and  two  women — all  people 
of  influence  and  rcputatioh 

had  tried.  Tht-y  were  all  repulsed— turned  down  cold 
and  flat. 

You  know  how  a  thing  of  this  sort  grows  on  you  and 
how  bitter  utter  defeat  is.  Well,  we  were  talking  it  over  at 
a  board  meeting  when  one  of  our  directors  announced  that 
he  knew  of  only  one  man  who  could  possibly  put  through 
the  deal — a  man   by  the  name  of  Preston. 

So  it  wias  agreed  that  Preston  was  to  be  sounded  out 
at  luncheon  the  following  day.  He  proved  to  be  a  fine 
type  of  American.  At  34  years  of  age  ho  had  become 
president  and  majority  stockholder  of  a  thriving  manufac- 
turing business  rated  at  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 

Preston  was  deeply  interested,  as  anyone  would  be  over 
the  prospect  of  closing  such  a  big  doal.  The  director  in 
question  flaid  casually,  "Why  don't  you  run  down  to  New 
York  and  tako  a  shot  at  it,  Preston?"  Preston  looked 
out  of  the  window  for  a  moment,  and  then  quietly  answered, 
"You're  on." 

T   WKNT  along  with   Preston  simply  as  a  matter  of  foriri  to 
rpprosont    onr    Intfrcsts.      Aboard    the    1023    train    out    of 
•  'hlcago.  we  bonded   for  the  smoker  and  got   to  talking  with 
the    crowd    there. 

Then  I  noticed  •'nmothlng.  Preston  had  dominated  them 
all.     KviTvone  wii  'nnglDg  on  his  wurdH,  and  looking 

at  him  with  opon  No  sooner  would  he  stop  talk- 

ing than  one  of  i  iild  start  lilm   up  again.     And  as 

the    men    dropped    off   at    Htntlons    along    the    way    they   gave 


I'restou  their  cards,  with  pressing  invitations  to  look  them  up. 
.No   doubt  about  It,   Preston   was    THE   man   aboard    that   car. 

The  colored  porter,  too,  came  under  his  sway.  For  that 
night,  when  the  berths  were  being  made  up,  the  porter  came 
unasked  to  Preston,  told  him  that  his  berth  was  right  over 
the  car  tracks,  and  insisted  upon  changrins  it  to  a  more  com- 
fortable   one. 

.\nd  so  it  went  all  the  way  to  New  York.  Everyone  who 
met  Preston  took  a  great  liking  to  him  the  instant  he  spoke. 
'I'liey  seemed  to  be  eager  for  his  companionship — wanted  to  be 
with  him  every  minute,  openly  admired  him,  and  loaded  him 
with    favors. 

Even  the  usual  haughty  room  clerk  at  the  hotel  showed 
a  great  interest  In  Preston's  welfare.  He  showered  us  with 
attention   while  a   long   line   of   people   waited   to   register. 

The  next  morning  we  called  on  (he  great  financier — the  man 
who  was  so  bitterly  against  us  and  had  flatly  turned  down 
seven  of  our  shrewd  Intluential    representatives. 

I  waited  in  the  reception 
room — nervous,  restless,  with 
pins  and  needles  running  up 
Mnd  down  my  spine.  Surely 
l*reston  would  meet  the  same 
humiliating   fate? 

Rut  no  I  In  less  than  an 
hour  out  they  came,  arm  in 
arm,  the  financier  patting 
Preston  on  the  shoulder  in 
a  fatherly  sort  of  way.  .\nd 
then  I  heard  the  surprising 
words,  "Come  to  see  me  as 
often  as  you  can,  Mr.  Pres- 
ton, and  remember  that  I'll 
back  you  to  the  limit  I" 


That's  how  Preston  impressed  thx)sc  people  on  the  train — how 
he  got  special  attention  from  file  hotel  clerk — how  he  won 
over  the  financier — simply  by   talking   convincingly. 

This  knack  of  talking  convincingly  will  do  wonders  for  any 
man  or  woman.  Most  people  are  afraid  to  express  their 
thoughts ;  they  know  the  humiliation  of  talking  to  people 
and  of  being  ignored  with  ,i  casual  nod  or  a  "yes"  or  "no." 
l!ut  when  you  can  talk  convincingly,  it's  different.  When  you 
talk  people  listen  and  listen  cayerly.  You  can  get  people  to  do 
almost  anything  you  want  them  to  do.  And  the  beauty  of  it 
all  is  that  they  think  they  are  doing  it  of  their  own  free  will. 

In  committee  meetings,  or  In  a  crowd  of  any  sort  you  can 
rivet  the  attention  of  all  when  you  talk.  You  can  force  them 
to  accept  your  ideas.  It  helps  wonderfully  in  writing  business 
letters — enables  you  to  write  sales  letters  that  amaze  everyone 
hy   the   big  orders   they   pull   in. 

Then  again  it  helps  in  social  life.  Interesting  and  convinc- 
ing talk  is  the  basis  of  social  success.  .\t  social  affairs  you'll 
always  find  that  the  convincing  talker  is  the  center  of  attrac- 
tion, and  that  people  go  out  of  their  way  to  "make  up  '  to  blm. 

Talk  convincingly  and  no  man — no  matter  who  he  Is — will 
ever  treat  you  with  cold,  unresponsive  indifference,  instead, 
you'll  instantly  get  under  his  skin,  make  his  heart  glow  and 
set  fire  to  his  enthusiasms.  Talk  convincingly  and  any  man — 
even  a  stranger — will  treat  you  like  an  old  pal  and  will  liter- 
ally take  the  shirt  off  his  back  to  please  you. 

You  can  get  anvthinii  vou  want  it  you  know  how  to  talk 
convincingly.  You've  noticed  that  In  business  ability  aione 
won't  get  you  much.  Many  a  man  of  real  ability,  who  cannot 
express  himself  well.  Is  often  outdistanced  by  a  man  of 
mediocre  ability  who  knows  how  to  talk  convincingly.  There's 
no  getting  away  from  It,  to  get  ahead— merely  to  hold  your 
own — to  get  what  your  ability  entitles  you  to,  vau'r«  got  to 
know    how    to    talk   coniincinyly! 


AT  the  hotel  that  night 
^  sleep  wouldn't  come.  I 
couldn't  get  the  amaz.Ing 
Preston  out  of  my  thoughts. 
What  an  irresistible  power 
over  men's  minds  he  had. 
Didn't  even  have  to  ask  for  what  he  wanted!  People 
lutually  competed  for  his  attention,  anticipated  his  wishes 
and  eagerly  met  them.  What  a  man!  What  power!  .  . 
Then  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  It  all — think  what 
eoul<i  be  done  with  such  power! 

What  was  the  secret?  For  secret  there  must  be.  So  the 
first  thing  next  morning  I  hurried  to  Preston's  room,  told  him 
my    thoughts,    and   asked   him    the    secret   of   his   power. 

Preston  laughed  good-naturedly.  "Nothing  to  It — I — wi'll — 
that — Is — "  he  stalled.  "I  don't  like  to  talk  about  myself, 
but  I've  simply  mastered  the  knack  of  talking  convincingly, 
that's   all." 

'T.uf  how  did  you  get  the  knack?"   I   persisted. 

Preston  smiled,  and  said,  "Well,  there's  an  organization  in 
New  Vork  that  tells  you  exactly  how  to  do  it.  It's  amiiziny ! 
There's  really  nothing  to  study.  It's  mostly  a  knack  which 
they  tell  you.  You  can  learn  this  knack  In  a  tew  hours.  .\iid 
In  less  than  a  week  It  will  produce  definite  results  In  your 
dally   work. 

"Write  to  this  organizallon— The  Independent  Corimratlou 
and  get  their  method.  They  send  It  on  free  trial.  I'll  wiiger 
that  In  a  few  weeks  from  now  .you'll  have  a  power  over  men 
which  you  never  thought  possible.  .  .  hut  write  and  see 
for  yourself."  And  that  was  all  I  could  get  out  of  the 
amazing    I'reston. 


'TTIE  method  Preston  told  me  about  Is  Dr.  I,aw's  "Mastery 
of  Speech,"  published  by  the  Independent  K'orporatlon.  Such 
eonfldenop  have  the  publishers  in  the  aljillty  of  Dr.  I.iaw's 
method  to  make  you  a  convincing  talker  that  they  will  gladly 
send  It  to  you   wholly  on  approval. 

You  needn't  send  any  money— not  a  cent.  Merely  mall  the 
coupon,  or  write  a  letter,  and  the  complete  Cours?  "Mastery 
of  .Speech,"  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mall,  all  charges  pre- 
paid. If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  It,  send  It  back 
any  time  within  five  days  after  you  receive  It  and  you  will 
owe  nothing. 


IiyllBN  I  returned  home  I  sent  for  the  method  Preston  told 
me  about.  It  opened  my  eyes  and  astounded  me.  Just 
how  he  had  won  over  the  flnander  was  now  as  clear  as  day 
to  me.  I  began  to  apply  the  method  to  my  dally  work,  and  soon 
I  was  able  to  wield  the  same  reinarkaJile  power  over  men  and 
Aonien  that  I'reston  had.  I  don't  like  to  talk  about  my  per- 
sonal achievements  any  more  than  Preston  does,  but  I'll  sav 
this: 

When  you  have  acquired  the  knack  of  talking  convincingly 
It's  ensj*   to  Bet    people  to  do  anything  you   want  them   to  do. 


Independent  Corporation 

VuhltHhera  c/  thr  In<i' pvndent   Weekly 
Depl.  L3I 1         119  W.  40th  St.        New  York 
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ASTHMA    COLDS 


WHOOPING  COUGH  SPASMODIC  CROUP 

INFLUENZA       BRONCHITIS       CATARRH 


A  simple,  safe  and  effective  treatment  avoid- 

in^dru^B.    Used  with  success  for40 years. 

The  aircarryini?  the  antiseptic  vapor,  inhaled 

with  every   breath,    makes  breathintr  easy, 

soothes  the  sore  throat,   ^^^^" 

and  stops   the   cout;h.  H      ./J    CUeP 

assurinKrestfulnights.     'tlS^J/JlJr'^ 

Cresolene  is  invaluable  '  * 

to  mothers  with  young 

children  and  a  b'yon  to 

BUfferers  from  Asthma. 

Send  us  postal  for 

descriptive  booklet 

SOLO    BY    DRUOOISTS 

VAPOCRFSOLENE  CO. 
Ueihif  Mile«  BM«.M<mtr'l 


WE  WANT  ALL  KINDS  OF  FURS 
FOX,  BEAR,  BE  AVER,  LYNX. 
^WILDCATMUSKRAT, 
^  MARTEN.MINK,EI£ 
WEIL  PAYS  THE  MOST 


REMITS  QUICKEST.  PAYS  CASH.  „S?|5;i? 

'  FURS  ARE    nir.H.      Catch    si!  3  i«nwn.gays. 

I   FREElLLUSTItATEOTKAPPER9   UUUJE.    HakobiK    I 
•P?,".?^ /.^"H^"' ''"'CE  LISTS  keep  you  pooled.  TRAPS 
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To  Restore  the  Fallen 
Kings 

Movement  On  Foot  In  Europe  To 
Rebuild  Thrones 


T  T  is  becoming  clear  that  there  is  a 
••■  wide-spread  plan  in  Europe  to  re- 
.store  deposed  monarchs  and  to  either 
replace  fallen  dynasties  or  set  up  new 
ones  in  Vienna,  Budapest,  Berlin  and 
Petrograd.  The  movement  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  royalists  in  the  countries 
affected,  but  is  shared  in  and  even 
initiated  to  a  great  degree  by  sym- 
pathizers in  other  countries  and  by 
other  royal  families.  Such  at  least  is 
the  information  given  in  leading 
European  newspapers.  A  careful  sum- 
mary of  the  news  available  on  the  sub- 
ject is  presented  by  Current  Opinion: 

Monarchical  Europe  awaits  with 
breathless  interest  the  development  of 
Washington  policy  with  reference  to 
the  dynasties.  This  policy  develops 
slowly  because,  as  the  Socialist 
organs  explain,  the  royal  visits 
to  Mr.  Wilson  must  take  their 
course.  If  everything  passes  off  well, 
Hungary  may  get  the  king  for  which 
the  anti-Socialist  forces  are  pining. 
Even  if  an  untoward  episode  were  to 
develop,  Hungary  will  get  her  king. 
The  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the 
dynasties  is  in  full  force,  avers  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  and  it  sees  rea- 
son to  fear  that  Marshal  Foch  may  re- 
gard the  business  with  anything  but  a 
drooping  eye.  The  French  press  is 
oracular — that  is,  the  section  of  it  for 
which  the  Gaulois  and  the  Debats  are 
presumed  to  speak.  If  Mr.  Wilson 
puts  his  foot  down,  say  the  Italian 
Socialist  dailies,  the  plan  for  the  restor- 
ation of  the  monarchs  will  go  down 
with  it.  This  subject  is  intimately  re- 
lated to  the  mysteries  both  of  Paris  and 
Budapest,  and  it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  disentangle  the  Hungarian 
situation  from  its  mazes.  Only  one 
thing  is  known.  Mr.  Wilson  will  con- 
sent to  no  Hohenzollern  and  no  Haps- 
burg  for  the  central  empires.  The 
Avanti  says  he  has  withdrawn  his 
favor  from  the  Rumanian  royal  family, 
although  this  assertion  is  not  easily 
reconciled  with  rumors  that  a  Ruman- 
ian prince  is  to  be  sent  to  this  country 
when  the  other  royal  visits  are  happily 
terminated.  For  the  time  being,  the 
Austrian  archdukes,  and  particularly 
that  one  of  their  number  who  got  into 
the  lime-light  at  Budapest  when  the 
Government  was  seized,  are  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  in  Paris,  to 
the  intense  indignation  of  L'Heure  and 
other  radical  French  newspapers. 
There  is  a  Socialist  panic  abroad  re- 
garding the  outcome  of  the  plan  for  a 
monarchical  restoration  in  Hungary 
and  elsewhere,  and  general  suspicion 
prevails  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  in  some  obscure  fashion  con- 
cerned in  it.  The  Hungarian  crisis  is 
followed  anxiously. 

A  serious  difference  has  arisen  with- 
in the  French  Gkivernment  regarding 
the  proper  attitude  to  be  taken  to  the 
plan  to  put  a  king  in  Vienna,  in  Buda- 
pest, in  Petrograd  and  other  places. 
Clemenceau  is  believed  by  the  liberal 
organs  of  the  advanced  type  to  hate  the 
very  idea.  The  legitimists  and  royal- 
ists in  France,  whose  hopes  were  never 
so  high  and  whose  utterances  find  a 
medium  in  the  Gaulois  and  papers  like 
it,  are  working  hard  for  the  archdukes 
and  princes  left  over  from  the  revolu- 
tions. The  moment  is  propitious  for  a 
vindication  of  the  monarchical  prin- 
ciple. There  will  be  no  militarist  dyn- 
asties of  the  Hohenzollern  type,  but 
pious  and  exemplary  ones  of  the  Savoy 
type.  The  Rumanian  dash  against 
Hungary  was  a  first  number  on  this 
program.  The  Rumanian  dynasty  was 
alarmed  to  find  itself  isolated  in  a  re- 
publican flood.  The  Archduke  Joseph 
was  given  a  free  hand,  and  a  ministry 
of  "tame"  Socialists  came  into  being. 
In   fact,   the  Archduke   himself  turned 
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out  to  be  a  Socialist  of  sorts,  although 
not  the  kind  for  which  the  Humanite 
and  the  Avanti  would  stand.  The  old 
school  of  French  dailies,  and  the  Tory 
organs  of  the  London  Post  breed  hailed 
the  Archduke  with  rapture  because  he 
and  the  forces  behind  him  fight  the 
republicanism  which  overthrows  not 
only  dynasties  but  vested  interests  that 
luric  in  treaties.  The  new  republics  are 
too  "red."  They  tend  to  Bolshevism. 
They  set  up  rump  tribunals  and  shoot 
prisoners  with  too  swift  a  justice  or  in- 
justice. This  is  what  republicanism 
stands  for  in  Europe.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
taught  all  this,  complains  the  organ  of 
P'rench  Socialism,  and  he  proved  at 
first  a  difficult  pupil.  He  came  to  see 
things  from  the  monarchical  point  of 
view  in  the  end.  He  is  to  be  the  host  of 
royalties,  inde€d !  He  withdrew  his  ob- 
jections to  kings  as  kings  and  awaited 
patiently  for  someone  to  mount  the 
throne  of  Hungary.  This  is  the  So- 
cialist interpretation  of  the  fall  of 
Count  Karolyi,  the  rise  of  Bela  Kun, 
the  collapse  of  the  communists,  the 
turn  of  the  Archduke  Joseph  and  the 
sudden  void  and  pause  that  ensued. 
What  king  will  please  Wilson?  He  has 
too  many  potentates  on  his  hands  just 
now  to  be  in  any  hurry  about  his  deci- 
sion, sneers  the  Socialist  organ.  "There 
are  many  archukes  but  only  one  Wil- 
son." 

Once  a  dynastic  restoration  had  been 
decided  upon  in  principle,  a  new  diffi- 
culty arose.  Experience  in  Russia  had 
revealed  that  red  republicans  are  not 
ca.sily  rushed.  It  takes  time  to  set 
monarchs  up  and  no  little  skill  into 
the  bargain.  The  grand  conclave  in 
Paris  would  not  pick  a  potentate  with- 
out the  approval  of  Mr.  Wilson,  then  at 
grips  with  a  stubborn  Senate.  The 
Rumanian  dynasty  got  wind  of  this.  It 
felt  that  it  would  be  frozen  out,  given 
no  voice  in  the  issue.  Overtures  were 
opened  with  the  Hapsburg  behind  the 
back  of  the  Rumanian  Premier.  The 
coup  in   Budapest  took  Clemenceau  by 


surprise,  stunned  Lloyd  George  and 
made  Wilson  tremble  for  the  League  of 
Nations.  Such  is  the  account  that  in 
broken  bits  is  served  up  to  the  indig- 
nant Socialists  by  their  newspapers 
and  which  in  some  liberal  organs  at 
London  finds  a  measure  of  confirmation. 
Out  of  the  confusion  of  counsel  pre- 
cipitated by  the  blow-up  in  Budapest 
one  sensible  stateswoman  makes  her- 
self heard  and  she  is  no  other  than  the 
Queen  of  Rumania.  How  her  views  get 
into  the  Socialist  papers  of  an  extreme 
type  with  some  appearance  of  author- 
ity is  as  great  a  mystery  as  were  the 
intimate  relations  that  were  wont  to 
subsist  between  the  Socialist  Vorwarts 
and  the  Wilhelmstrasse  under  Biilow 
and  the  other  Chancellors.  The  Ru- 
manian Queen,  we  are  informed  by  the 
press  in  question,  is  a  Bolshevik  to-day, 
a  conservative  to-morrow,  a  mild 
Socialist  and  an  imperialist  by  turns. 
She  is  supposed  to  be  disconcerted  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  favor  of  the 
United  States  Government,  which  she 
enjoyed  so  fully  when  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Lansing  and  Colonel  House  were  in 
town.  Now  that  Mr.  Polk  has  got  to 
Paris  she  is  given  the  cut  direct.  Her 
'laderstanding  was  that  a  member  of 
the  Rumanian  dynasty  would  be  in  the 
procession  of  royalties  to  the  United 
States.  The  object  of  these  visits,  she 
understands,  is  to  make  the  dynasties 
popular  among  Americans,  so  that 
when  kings  are  chosen  for  Budapest,  for 
Vienna,  for  Petrograd,  the  Rumanians 
will  not  be  overlooked.  Unfortunately, 
to  follow  the  chronicle  or  the  rumor, 
whichever  it  be,  the  Queen  of  Rumania 
and  her  dynasty  are  out  of  favor  at  the 
British  court.  The  Wilsonian  policy 
with  reference  to  monarchs  is  inter- 
preted in  the  European  press  to  be  that 
nc  potentates  can  get  to  the  White 
House  until  they  have  been  approved 
at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  Queen 
of  Rumania  is  not,  for  some  reason,  re- 
garded with  high  favor  by  her  royal 
relatives  in  London. 


The  Coming  Man  in  Britain 


Lord  Robert  Cecil  is  Regarded  as 
the  Strong  Man  of  the  Future 


■DRITISH  politics  are  in  a  peculiarly 
fluid  condition  and  no  prophet  has 
arisen  bold  enough  to  say  what  the  out- 
come will  be.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
present  Government  contains  few  if 
any  of  the  elements  of  stability,  but 
whether  Lloyd  George  will  break  with 
his  Tory  lieutenants  or  maintain  the 
coalition  by  accepting  their  viewpoint 
are  points  on  which  there  is  little  light. 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  point  in 
connection  with  British  politics  on 
which  all  observers  are  more  or  less 
agreed.  The  coming  man  is  Lord 
Robert  Cecil.  A  man  of  rare  intellec- 
tual power  and  enlightened  views,  Cecil 
is  looked  upon  as  a  real  force.  In  fact, 
although  he  comes  of  the  Toriest  of 
Tory  families,  he  is  regarded  as  a 
possible  leader  for  the  Labor  party! 
Discussing  Cecil  in  the  English  Review 
of  RemewH,  H.   Witson   Harris  writes: 

His  experience  at  Paris  left  visible 
marks  on  him.  He  went  there  one  man 
and  he  came  back  another.  He  carried 
through  with  unlooked-for  success  the 
work  he  was  charged  with.  He  gave 
evidence  of  unsuspected  executive  abil- 
ity. And  when  he  came  back  to  Parlia- 
ment in  June  it  was  manifest  that  his 
work  of  the  past  six  months  had  invest- 
ed the  member  for  Hitchin  with  a  new 
authority  and  a  new  power  of  leader- 
ship both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
outside  it. 

He  had  filled  a  great  place  in  Paris, 
and  his  work  there  had  reacted  on  his 
personality.  No  man  could  hold  the 
position  he  held  in  an  international 
field  and  come  back  to  play  a  secondary 
part  in  home  politics.  The  impression 
he  made  at  the  Peace  Conference,  more 
particularly    on    the    Americans,    was 


profound.  Holding  no  status  beyond 
that  of  an  ordinary  member  of  Parlia- 
ment— he  had  ceased  to  be  a  Minister  in 
November — he  was  as  largely  respon- 
sible as  anyone  for  the  two  great  con- 
structive achievements  of  the  Confer- 
ence, the  creation  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  the  relief  of  starvation  in 
Europe  through  the  Supreme  Economic 
Council.  No  member  of  the  Confer- 
ence— certainly  no  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish delegation — was  held  in  higher  res- 
pect or  regard. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  burned  it- 
self into  Lord  Robert's  soul  at  Paris  it 
was  the  suffering  of  the  world.  No 
man  who  had  access,  as  he  had,  to  the 
reports  coming  in  almost  hourly  from 
relief  agents  in  every  corner  of  Europe 
could  be  insensible  to  the  misery  they 
unfolded.  That  was  Lord  Robert's  text 
when  he  came  home  to  address  the 
House  of  Commons  in  April,  and  he  has 
recurred  to  it  again  and  again  in 
speech  and  interview  since.  It  may  be 
that  the  part  he  had  played  when 
Minister  of  Blockade  in  imposing  star- 
vation as  a  weapon  of  war  made  him 
the  more  resolute  in  his  fight  again.st 
starvation  when  the  war  was  at  an  end. 
At  all  events,  his  contact  with  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  people  bred  in  him  a  new 
sympathy  with  the  people  as  people. 
Aristocrat,  Tory,  Cecil,  as  he  was  by 
tradition  and  origin,  you  could  imagine 
him  now  preaching  with  all  the  convic- 
tion of  his  nature  from  the  Corn  Law 
Rh>-mer's  lines: — 

The  people,  Lord,  the  people. 
Not  thrones  and  crowns  but  men. 

The  share  he  took  in  the  building  of 
the  League  of  Nations  impelled  Lord 
Robert  still  further  along  the  same 
road.  The  men  he  was  associated  with 
most  closely  in  that  work.  President 
Wilson,  Colonel  House,  and  General 
Smuts,  were  all  sincere  and  convinced 
Liberals.  On  the  League  of  Nations 
Commission  President  Wilson — t  h  e 
jiDokesman,  as  he  had  claimed  in  one  of 
his  addresses  to  the  Senate,  of  "the 
silent  mass  of  mankind  everywhere" — 
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and  Lord  Robert  worked  together  with 
the  harmony  of  some  flawless  piece  of 
mechanism.  There  was  a  natural 
iiffinity  between  the  two  men.  Their 
intellectualism  and  their  singleness  of 
purpose  were  the  same.  But  Lord 
Robert  had  moved  to  get  to  where  the 
President  stood.  He  was  traveling 
from  the  old  Toryism  through  that  hy- 
brid state  termed  by  Lord  Henry  Ben- 
tirck  Tory  Democracy  into  a  stage  of 
political  development  in  which  Toryism 
reasserted  itself  only  as  a  kind  of  vesti- 
gial survival  when  such  issues  as  the 
Welsh  Church  Act  were  in  question. 

That  progressive  advance  was  ap- 
parent even  to  observers  who  knew  little 
of  Lord  Robert  till  they  met  him  at 
Paris.  The  shrewdest  and  most  ex- 
perienced of  the  American  delegates 
once  discus.sed  with  me  the  chief  per- 
sonalities of  the  Conference.  "There 
is  one  man  here,"  he  said,  "who  has 
been  an  extraordinary  success."  "You 
mean  Lord  Robert  Cecil,"  I  put  in.  "I 
do,"  he  answered,  and  after  a  gener- 
ous appreciation  of  the  part  played  by 
Lord  Robert  at  Paris  he  added,  "And 
you  know  he's  moving  left  all  the  time." 

I  think  that  characterization  is  just. 
So  far  as  it  is  it  confirms  other  indica- 
tions of  the  part  Lord  Robert  is  to  take 
in  the  political  life  of  this  country.  He 
might  have  gone  to  America  as  am- 
bassador. Americans  who  knew  him 
v/ould  have  chosen  him  before  anyone. 
But  he  had  good  personal  reasons  for 
declining  the  post,  and  as  events  are 
shaping  there  is  a  greater  sphere  for 
him  at  Westminster  than  at  Washing- 
ton. He  has  come  back  to  the  House  of 
Commons  to  make  himself  its  leading 
figure.  There  is  no  one  whose  criti- 
cism is  mors  uncompromising,  more 
sincere,  more  constructive,  or  more  just. 
He  speaks  as  one  having  authority.  His 
escape  from  the  Treasury  Bench  to  the 
independence  of  the  private  member 
has  unfettered  him. 

But  no  one  believes  that  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  has  gone  oif  the  Treasury  Bench 
to  stay  off  it.  All  that  is  in  question  is 
the  time  and  manner  of  his  return. 
Someone  described  him  not  long  ago 
as  the  only  possible  Tory  Prime  Min- 
ister. That  judgment  is  already  out 
of  date.  That  Lord  Robert  is  a  possible 
Prime  Minister  is  manifest.  That  he 
would  be  willing  to  head  an  administra- 
tion composed  of  the  type  of  politician 
who  calls  himself  Tory  to-day  is  not 
credible.  Whether  he  would  accept  the 
Foreig;n  Secretaryship  in  the  present 
Coalition  Ministry  is  very  doubtful. 

Where,  then,  is  he  to  find  his  associ- 
ates in  the  work  of  Government?  He  is 
said  to  have  observed  once  that  the  only 
party  that  had  really  interested  him 
for  ten  years  past  was  the  Labor  Party. 
There  is  still  a  wide  gulf  that  separates 
him  from  even  the  moderates  of  that 
party — ^men  like  Mr.  Henderson  and 
Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Clynes.  Where 
they  stand  for  nationalization,  he 
preaches,  as  he  has  always  preached, 
co-partnership.  He  would  only  go  part 
way  with  them  on  Ireland.  His  views 
on  a  capital  levy  are  not  their  views. 
None  the  less  the  likeness  between  Lord 
Robert's  political  sympathies  and  the 
Labor  Party's  is  greater  than  the  dif- 
ference. If  he  acquired  anything  in 
Paris,  he  acquired  the  international 
view.  Something  of  it,  no  doubt,  was 
there  already.  The  spirit  that  has  in- 
spired Lord  Hugh  Cecil's  courageous 
condemnation  of  an  exclusive  national- 
ism is  shared  by  his  brother.  But  no 
man  could  work  side  by  side  with  Presi- 
dent Wilson  on  the  League  of  Nations 
or  with  Mr.  Hoover  on  the  Supreme 
Economic  Council  without  having  the 
whole  of  his  horizon  broadened.  And  it 
is  with  the  Labor  Party  alone  that 
the  international  view  resides  as  an 
effective  force.  It  is  to  Labor  and  Radi- 
calism, moreover,  that  the  League  of 
Nations,  for  which  Lord  Cecil  probably 
cares  more  than  any  other  cause  in  the 
political  arena,  must  look  for  the  sup- 
port that  will  give  it  driving  power  and 
endurance.  How  far  could  Lord  Robert 
carry  with  him,  on  the  road  towards 
disarmament,  for  example,  the  average 
member  of  the  party  to  which  he  him- 
self nominally  belongs?  To  find  his 
true  collaborators  he  must  cross  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Continued  on  page  53 


William  II  and  Napoleonic  Precedent 


Should   Britain   Shoulder  Respon- 
sibility For  Punishment  of 
William  II  ? 


I 


N  the  treaty  of  Versailles  the  Allies 
have  declared  their  intention  of  tak- 
ing the  ex-Emperor  William  before  an 
international  court  of  law.  Germany 
has  accepted  that  treaty.  We  may  as- 
.sume  then  that  the  trial  will  take  place. 

London  has  been  mentioned  frequent- 
ly as  the  probable  place  where  the  ex- 
Kaiser  will  be  tried. 

Norwood  Young  in  the  "Nineteenth 
Century"  warns  Britain  against  as- 
.suming  responsibility  for  the  punish- 
ment of  William-.     He  says  in  part: 

It  is  charged  against  the  ex-Emperor 
William  that  while  speaking  peace  he 
has,  throughout  his  reign,  provoked  war 
by  his  arrogant  and  aggressive  atti- 
tude; that  the  crisis  of  1914  was,  to  a 
large  extent,  produced  by  his  inflamma- 
tory speeches  and  threatening  ges- 
tures; that  he  could  have  averted  the 
War,  if  he  had  so  desired;  that  the 
atrocities  committed  by  his  troops — 
which  in  scale,  in  deliberation,  in 
cruelty  and  wickedness,  have  never  been 
equalled  in  the  history  of  civilized  coun- 
tries— were  designed  and  organized  be- 
forehand to  his  knowledge  and  with  his 
approval;  that  his  influence  encouraged 
his  Allies,  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria, 
.^nd  Turkey,  to  commit  similar  deeds 
of  infamy.  He  excited  men's  passions; 
he  desired  the  war  of  1914;  he  approv- 
ed of  the  barbarous  manner  in  which  it 
wa.'5  conducted  by  the  coalition  of' which 
he  was  the  ,head  and  the  inspirer.  For 
the  sake  of  still  suffering  humanity  it 
is  urgently  necessary  that  the  terrible 
indictments  should  be  examined,  and  its 
truth  or  falsity  exposed.  If  there  is 
anything  to  be  said  in  extenuation  or 
explanation,  the  ex-Emperor  has  the 
right  to  be  given  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  it  forward,  and  the  world  is 
entitled  to  know  it.  The  world  demands 
that  the  origin  of  the  calamity  which 
has  befallen  it  should  be  discovered,  and 
that  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  per- 
sons accused   should  be  established. 

The  trial  of  the  ex-Emperor  should 
turn  a  powerful  healing  light  upon  the 
diseases  from  which  we  have  been  suf- 
fering. If,  at  its  conclusion,  the  verdict 
is  Guilty,  the  Napoleonic  situation  will 
reappear.  The  guilt  of  Napoleon  was 
never  in  question;  no  trial  was  neces- 
sary. The  sentence  pronounced  upon 
him,  the  treatment  he  was  accorded, 
and  the  ultimate  effect  produced  upon 
international  relations,  have  an  obvious 
bearing  upon  the  problem  of  the  ex- 
Emperor  William. 

On  the  31st  of  March  1814  the  armies 
of  the  three  Allies,  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria,  entered  Paris  in  triumph. 
At  the  head  of  the  great  procession  rode 
the  Red  Cossacks  of  the  Guard  of  the 
Czar  Alexander,  who  were  followed  by 
the  Prussian  Royal  Guard,  and  the  Rus- 
sian Imperial  Guard.  There  were  no 
British  soldiers,  because  Wellington's 
army  was  still  confronted  by  Soult  in 
the  south  of  France. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Czar,  Alexander, 
who  acted  throughout  as  the  director  of 
the  policy  of  the  Allies,  issued  the  fol- 
lowing Proclamation: 

The  Allied  Sovereigns  support  the 
v/ishes  of  France,  they  will  not  treat 
any  more  with  Napoleon  nor  with  any 
member  of  his  family,  the  conditions  of 
peace  will  be  improved  by  that  guaran- 
tee; for  the  happiness  of  Europe, 
France  must  remain  great  and  strong; 
they  will  respect  her  integrity  as  it  ex- 
isted under  her  legitimate  Kings;  they 
v.rill  recognize,  they  will  guarantee  the 
Constitution  that  France  has  given  her- 
self. 

Napoleon  fled  to  England,  "the  most 
ffenerous  of  his  enemies,"  as  he  called 
her,  because  he  knew  that  his  life  would 
be  safe  in  English  hands,  and  feared, 
with  good  reason,  that  in  any  other 
country  his  existence  would  be  short. 
The  efforts  of  Bliicher  to  catch  and  exe- 


cute him,  the  demands  of  Alexander 
and  Frederick  William — that  his  death 
should  precede  the  granting  of  an  arm- 
istice— were  not  resisted  by  France,  the 
fugitive's  country,  but  by  England.  Once 
on  board  an  English  ship  he  had  no  fur- 
ther cause  to  fear  for  his  life.  He  was 
taken  safely  by  England,  as  mandatory 
of  the  Powers,  to  one  of  the  healthiest 
spots  on  earth,  and  treated  there,  as  the 
same  Powers  publicly  announced,  with 
every  possible  consideration.  That  Na- 
poleon himself  would  not  have  exhibit- 
ed such  concern  for  the  welfare  of  an 
important  captive  we  know  from  the  re- 
strictions and  the  indignities  that  the 
Pope  suffered  at  his  hands.  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  was  a  man  of  natural  kindness 
who  did  all  that  was  possible  to  alleviate 
the  tragic  situation  of  his  charge.  The 
British  Govern  ment  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernor gave  an  example  to  the  world  of 
humanity  towards  a  fallen  enemy. 

Yet,  from  that  day  to  this  it  has  been 
believed,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  every 
country  of  Europe,  England  included, 
and  also  in  the  United  States — through- 
out the  whole  civilized  world — that  the 
British  treatment  of  Napoleon  was  bar- 
barous and  that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was 
a  brutal  tyrant  who  enjoyed  making 
be  one  of  the  deadliest,  so  that  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  medical  profession  in 
England  assumed  that  Napoleon's  health 
must  have  been  undermined  at  Long- 
his  prisoner  suffer.  And  the  healthiest 
spot  in  the  world  has  been  supposed  to 
wood  by  an  "endemic"  disease  which 
has  never  been  known  there. 

The  world  accused  England  of  con- 
niving at  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba;  of  saving  his  life  after  Water- 
loo, for  her  own  base  ends:  and  then  of 
causing  his  death  by  deliberately  ill- 
usage  at  St.  Helena.  If  William  be- 
came the  prisoner  of  England,  no 
publicity,  no  international  support,  and 
co-responsibility  of  other  nations,  no 
lavish  supply  of  comforts,  no  failure  of 
heroism  in  the  captive,  would  save 
England  from  a  second  experience  of 
the  objurgations  of  world-opinion. 

William  is  not  himself  a  dangerous 
man  like  Napoleon,  but  he  represents, 
as  Napoleon  did  not,  an  historic  line  of 
successful  and  powerful  Princes  who 
earned  for  their  country  a  prestige,  and 
a  dominance,  that  made  possible  the 
union  of  German  States  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Prussia.  Bismarck  could  never 
have  unified  Germany  but  for  the 
achievements  of  the  Hohenzollern 
Princes.  William,  though  at  present  a 
dothroned  Prince,  represents  this. 
Hohenzollern-Prussian  glory  which  all 
'^-sr'^^anv  ha.s  desired  to  share.  On  his 
death  it  will  be  transferred  automati- 
cally to  the  next  representative.  It  is  a 
thing  which  maybe  forgotten  for  a  time, 
but  will  always  exist  and  retain  the 
potentiality  of  a  renewed  growth.  We 
have  to  do  with  sentiments  which, 
though  differing  in  kind  from  the  feel- 
ings inspired  by  the  personal  greatness 
of  Napoleon,  may  be  not  dissimilar  in 
re?u:t?. 

Experience  has  shown  that  imprison- 
ment lends  itself  to  the  growth  of  a 
legend  of  martyrdom.  If  William  the 
Second  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment  it 
is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  Na- 
poleonic precedent  will  not  be  followed, 
that  England  will  not  accept  again  the 
thankless,  the  dangerous,  task  of  gaoler. 
Intrigue  would  be  constant,  sensational 
rumors  would  never  cease  throughout 
the  prisoner's  life,  wherever  he  might 
be  detained;  and  his  death,  when  it 
came,  soon  or  late,  would  be  attributed 
to  the  brutality  of  his  guardians. 

We  cannot  afford  to  incur  once  more 
the  odium  of  the  world,  which  would  in- 
fallibly be  our  lot,  however  blameless 
we  might  be. 


A  Correction 

In  the  article  "The  Menace  of  the 
Alien"  which  appeared  in  the  October 
issue  of  Maclean's  the  following  sent- 
ence occurs:  "The  Government  of 
Manitoba  paid  heed  to  the  outcry  to  the 
extent  of  promising  to  let  no  more 
Hutterites  in."  This  should  have  read: 
"The  Dominion  Government." 
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TN  buying  tableware,  think  of  the 
-*-  years  to  come,  choosing  for  your 
home  the  Silverplate  of  William 
Rogers  and  his  Son,  of  beauty,  grace 
and  quality  famous  for  three  genera- 
tions as 

"The  Best  at  the  Price" 
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niie  Silverplate  of 

William  Tlogers  and  his  Son 


MaJe  ami  guaranleej  by 

W.\i.   Rogers   Mfg.   Co. 

LIMITED 
NIAGARA  FALLS.  ONTARIO 
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— RcTiew  of  Reviews  S«ction 


TT  70RN  by  men  and  women  who 
^  '  desire  the  warmth  and  comfort  of 
a  Knitted  Wool  Glove,  but  are  equally 
insistent  that  their  hands  be  neatly  and 
correctly  dressed.  The  Ballantyne 
Scotch-Knit  Process  retains  all  the 
valued  features  of  the  knitted  glove 
and  gives  it  style.  Ask  for"Ballantynes" 
at  your  dealers. 


^^^^^^^ 


Made  only  by 

R.  M.  BALLANTYNE,  LIMITED 

Stratford,  Ontario 


Millions  of  Slaves  in  South   Africa 


Natives  in  Union  Line  Under  Con- 
ditions That  Amount  to  Slavern 

A  SERIOUS  race  problem  is  arising 
in  South  Africa,  as  a  result  of  the 
relations  between  the  whites  and  the 
natives.  Most  unusual  restrictions  are 
imposed  on  the  natives.  So  severe  are 
they  in  fact  that  William  Charles 
Scully,  writing  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, characterizes  the  conditions  under 
which  they  live  as  slavery.  He  offers 
a  severe  indictment  of  the  white  raceis, 
bcth  Boer  and  British,  for  the  treat- 
ment they  are  according  the  blacks.  He 
writes  in  part: 

In  South  Africa  we  are  confronted 
by  a  very  ominous  situation.  Within 
the  Union  limits  there  is  a  population 
of  over  six  million  souls,  only  a  million 
and  a  quarter  of  whom  are  European, 
and  throughout  the  greater  area  com- 
prised by  the  four  provinces — Cape, 
Transvaal,  Free  State,  and  Natal — 
such  a  stringent  and  illiberal  color  line 
is  drawn,  and  not  alone  have  the  non- 
European  inhabitants  no  voice  in  the 
management  of  the  country,  but  their 
social  and  economic  conditions  are  such 
a&  to  practically  debar  them  from  ad- 
vancement. Moreover  they  are  sub- 
jected to  vexatious  discriminating  laws, 
and  are  the  victims  of  a  deep  and  grow- 
ing race  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the 
Europeans. 

Many  people  are  under  the  delusion 
that  the  English  South  African,  as  a 
rule,  is  the  natives'  protector,  while 
the  Dutchman  is  habitually  the  natives' 
oppressor.  Unfortunately  this  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  Neither  race  is  pre- 
pared to  treat  the  native  or  the  colored 
man  with  liberality. 

The  law  regarding  natives  and  color- 
ed people  is  different  in  the  four  res- 
pective provinces  of  the  Union.  In  only 
one  particular  is  it  uniform — in  the  Par- 
liament of  the  Union  no  native  or  color- 
ed man  may  take  a  seat.  In  the  Cape 
Province,  while,  black,  and  colored  have 
an  equal  right  to  the  franchise,  but  in 
various  Acts  of  Parliament,  discrimin- 
ation between  the  races  is  distinctly 
made.  One  important  measure — the 
Natives'  Land  Act  of  1913— which  for- 
bade, under  stringent  penalties,  the  hir- 
ing of  land  to  natives  practically 
throughout  the  Cape  Province,  has  been 
declared  ultra  vires  on  the  ground  that 
it  conflicted  with  the  Act  of  Union,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  before  long  the 
latter  Act  will  be  amended  to  suit  the 
situation.  Of  late  years  laws  of  increas- 
ing stringency  on  the  subject  of  squat- 
ting have  been  enacted.  A  special  law 
relating  to  Cape  Town  and  Port  Eliza- 
beth has  been  passed,  which  provides 
that  no  native  who  is  not  a  registered 
voter  can  sleep  in  either  of  these  cities 
except  a  domestic  servant  on  his  mas- 
ter's premises.  Locations  with  sheet- 
iron  huts  have  been  established  in  the 
environs,  but  these  are  disgracefully 
overcrowded — as  many  as  sixteen  people 
sometimes  sleeping  in  one  small  room. 
It  is  in  fact  impossible  for  all  the  na- 
tives employed  at  the  docks,  or  in  hand- 
ling merchandise,  or  at  other  unskilled 
labor,  to  be  accommodated  in  the  loca- 
tions referred  to.  Nevertheless  natives 
are  continually  arrested  for  breaking  a 
law  which  it  is  a  physical  impossibility 
for  them  to  obey.  Yet  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  communities  involved  de- 
pends upon  the  labor  of  these  natives. 
If  the  latter  were  to  be  eliminated,  all 
business  would  stop  as  inevitably  as 
would  a  watch  with  a  broken  spring. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  na- 
tives live  in  the  locations  established  in 
the  environs  of  the  towns  of  the  Cape 
Province — and,  in  fact,  of  South  Africa 
generally — are  most  pitiful.  There  is 
no  fixity  of  tenure,  and  the  plots  allotted 
are  preposterously  small.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  heavily  taxed,  but  the  taxes 
are  not  spent  for  their  benefit.  Utter 
squalor  and  discomfort  usually  reign. 
At  places  such  as  Port  Elizabeth, 
Grahamstown,  and  Somerset  East,  while 
the  European  death-rate  is  about  14  per 


1.000,  that  of  the  natives  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  70.  There  is  no  possibility 
of  social  or  intellectual  advancement. 
Municipal  oflicers  administer  the  local 
by-laws  fitfully,  often  reviving  some 
long  dormant  regulation,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  the  natives  were  unaware. 
During  an  outbreak  of  typhus  fever  in 
Queenstown,  Cape  Province,  in  1917, 
sick  people  were  pulled  out  of  bed,  and 
their  bedding,  after  being  soaked  in  dis- 
infecting liquid,  was  thrown  back  at 
them,  wet. 

Cattle  comprise  the  only  form  of 
wealth  the  native  values.  When,  after 
long  and  faithful  service  on  a  farm,  a 
native  employee  has  acquired  a  small 
herd,  he  is  apt  to  be  dismissed  because 
his  master  grudges  him  pasturage.  It 
is  not  uncommon,  especially  in  one  of 
the  often-recurring  droughts,  to  see  na- 
tives wandering  along  the  roads  with 
their  dwindling  herds  of  emaciated  kine, 
vainly  seeking  a  refuge.  In  the  end  the 
few  animals  left  alive  will  be  purchased 
fo)  the  price  of  an  old  song  by  some  Eu- 
ropean, and  the  unhappy  seller  will 
again  enter  service,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  repetition  of  his  gruesome  experience 
in  view. 

In  the  mines  and  cities  the  native, 
cut  off  from  family  life  and  from  the 
salutary  influence  exercised  by  contact 
with  his  clan,  loses  his  ethical  basis.  In 
a  large  number  of  cases  he  takes  to 
drink,  and  forms  casual  connections 
with  women  of  his  class.  And  yet,  won- 
derful to  relate,  he  remains  law-abiding 
and  responsive  to  sympathetic  treat- 
ment. One  strange  peculiarity  of  the 
native  is  his  power  and  moral  resilience. 
A  European  who  has  once  made  a  bad 
false  step  seldom  or  never  fully  re- 
covers his  self-respect.  No  doubt 
society  is  largely  responsible  for  this. 
But  with  the  native  it  is  quite  different; 
under  sympathetic  treatment  an  habit- 
ual criminal  will  become  quite  trust- 
worthy. One  of  the  most  estimable  na- 
tives I  know  was  a  few  years  ago  a 
member  of  a  gang  of  murderous  robbers 
which  terrorized  Johannesburg.  Yet 
this  man  I  would  now  implicitly  trust 
in  any  capacity. 

Natal  was  granted  a  liberal  constitu- 
tion in  1856,  but  in  1865  a  law  was 
enacted  which  practically  disfranchised 
the  native.  In  the  Free  State  both  na- 
tives and  colored  people  are  disfranch- 
ised, and  are  subject  to  inconvenient  and 
degrading  disabilities.  They  have  to 
curry  passes  when  moving  from  place 
to  place,  and  are  not  permitted  even  to 
hire  grazing  from  European  farmers. 
Some  of  the  municipal  regulations  in 
force  are  grotesquely  oppressive.  For 
instance,  no  girl  of  the  age  of  sixteen  Is 
permitted  to  live,  even,  with  her  parents, 
in  a  location  unless  she  be  in  European 
service.  In  the  Free  State  there  is  a 
law  in  force — common  to  all  municipal 
areas — under  which  all  females  over  tlje 
age  of  sixteen  have  to  take  out  passes, 
for  which  a  substantial  charge  is  made. 
The  police  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
domiciliary  visits,  and  bitter  complaints 
are  made  regarding  their  treatment  of 
girls  approaching  the  taxable  age.  The 
municipal  locations  are  unspeakably 
wretched  places,  as  a  rule.  The  miser- 
able huts  are  built  upon  small  plots,  and 
are  thus  huddled  grievously  together. 
Yet  in  many  of  these  locations  any  na- 
tive found  outside  the  door  of  his  hut 
after  nine  o'clock  p.m.  is  liable  to  ar- 
rest, fine,  and  imprisonment. 

The  foregoing  points  to  a  thinly-dis- 
guised system  of  slavery — slavery  in 
which  there  are  many  masters  instead 
of  one,  and  in  which  there  is  no  indivi- 
dual responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
the  slave,  or  for  his  maintenance  when 
decrepit. 


Rock  Lake,  Ont. 
Please  renew  my  subscription 
to  your  magazine.  I  must  say 
that  I  enjoy  it  very  much  and 
that  as  each  month  goes  by 
"MacLean's"  improves  consider- 
ably.—J.  R.  B. 
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Complete  Versatility 
of  Tone  Resource 


PIANO  playing  is  more  than  technical  skill. 
The  artist  whose  playing  lacks  warmth  and 
color  fails  to  attract.  To  produce  the  singing 
theme,  the  caressing  melody,  the  purling  thrills, 
the  dynamic  crash,  the  big,  full  chords,  the  staccato 
and  sustained  effects  requires  an  instrument  capable 
of  complete  responsiveness  in  touch  and  tone.  Such 
an  instrument  is  the 

Nordheimer  Grand 

It  fully  satisfies  the  demands  of  the  artist.  Its 
sound  volume  is  beautiful;  its  singing  qualities 
satisfying — in  a  word,  it  is  "orchestral  in  tone" 
— enabling  the  musician  to  secure  such  subtle 
shadings  as  are  attained  by  the  master  conductor 
of  a  perfect  orchestra. 

Hear  it.  The  more  critical  your  attitude  the  more 
firmly  will  you  be  convinced  of  the  sterling  value 
offered  in  this  instrument. 


N  O  R  D  H  E  I  M  E  R '  S 

Cor.  Yonge  and  Albert  Streets 
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A  Legitimate  Exchange 


Buying  a  Diamond  is  simply  exchanging  one 
forai  of  wealth  for  another — plus  the  advantages 
you  have  from  the  possession  of  the  gem. 

What  are  these  advantages? 

There's  the  pride  of  ownership — the  absolute 
knowledge  that  your  stone  is  a  Blue-White 
Diamond  of  the  Highest  Grade  obtainable. 

There's  the  knowledge  that  it  will  never  deteri- 
orate, or  wear  out,  or  lose  its  brilliancy — in  fact 
as  time  goes  on  it  becomes  more  valuable  than 
when  you  purchased  it. 

There  is  the  guarantee  of  first  quality — which 
accompanies  every  Birks  Diamond. 

You  couldn't  buy  a  finer  Diamond  anywhere, 
neither  could  you  have  a  better  safeguard  than 
the  name  "Birks." 


Our  range  is  practically  unlimited 
— from  ^25  to  ^5,000 

Write  to  our  nearest  store 


IHamond 
Merchanta 

Montreal 
Winnipeg 


GoIdnnitlM 
SilTemnitha 

Vancouver 
Ottawa 
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Have  You  Noticed? 

In  any  conversation  that  is  fairly  general,  some  fire- 
brand slashes  out  with  condemnations  right  and  left. 
What  he  says  is  interesting,  but  it  isn't  informing. 
Usually  there  is  at  least  one  man  present  who  listens 
to  the  general  villification  thus  started  and  then  qui- 
etly brings  out  a  point  which  causes  all  to  pause  and 
think. 

This  is  the  man  with  the  balanced  viewpoint — the 
man  who  gets  to  the  bottom  of  things  before  con- 
demning— who  takes  notice  of  the  various  influences 
at  work. 

It  is  this  balanced  viewpoint  which  is  presented  in 
the  editorials  of 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST 

Consider  Some  Recent  Editorials. 

Government  Advertising  and  the  C.P.A. 

Responsibilities  of  Auditors. 

Careless  Methods  of  Manufacturers. 

A  Good  Man  Gone  Wrong. 

Dr.  McFall's  Profiteering  Charges. 

The  New  Liberal  Leader. 

Need  for  Thrift  and  Greater  Production. 

The  Western  Budget  Supporters. 

Taxation  Discouragement. 

The  Standard  Reliance  Scandal. 

A  Shortage  of  Unskilled  Labor. 

Dangerous  Juggling  With  Figures. 

This  is  an  age  when  many  papers  seem  overly 
anxious  to  advocate  what  will  be  popular — to  attack 
the  "classes"  and  so  to  please  the  "masses."  THE 
FINANCIAL  POST'S  aim  is  to  get  after  the  truth. 
THE  POST  frankly  believes  in  capital.  It  believes 
capital  has  a  right  to  a  square  deal,  and  that  causing 
capital  to  fear  for  its  future  in  Canada  will  do  the 
Dominion  inestimable  harm.  But  THE  FINANCIAL 
POST  believes  capital  has  obligations  as  well  as 
rights,  and  holds  capital — where  necessary— to 
account. 

You  will  find  enlightenment  in  the  balanced  view- 
point of  THE  FINANCIAL  POST'S  articles  and 
editorials.  You  will  find  its  "Answers  to  Enquiry" 
department  of  value.  THE  POST  is  the  paper  for 
the  thinker — be  he  rich  or  poor;  the  paper  for  the 
man  who  is  eager  to  study  not  only  what  is  best  for 
his  business,  but  what  is  best  for  Canada.  This  is  the 
paper  which  you  may  receive  weekly  for  one  year  at 
a  cost  of  $3.00.    Fill  in  the  attached  coupon : 


Annual  Subscription  $3.00.  

THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA 
143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Please  enter  me   as  a   regular  subscriber,  commencing   at  once. 
I  *^'f^}°'^"i,  $3.00  to  pay  for  my  subscription  for  the  first  year. 

Name 


Address . 


(Please  write  plainly) 


The  Grown  Prince  Planned  War 


How  He  Courted  Popularity  With 
the  German  Army 


pRINCESS  RADZIWILL  continues 
her  .story  of  the  sad  married  life  of 
the  ex-Crown  Princess  of  Germany  in 
Good  Housekeeping.  It  consists  large- 
ly of  a  series  of  incidents  that  show  the 
brutality,  the  sensuality  and  the  utter 
irresponsibility  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
but  the  story  gives  interesting  glimpses 
behind  the  curtain  at  Potsdam.  After 
reading  of  the  home  life  of  the  Hohen- 
zolierns,  it  is  easy  to  understand  many 
things  in  connection  with  the  origin 
and  conduct  of  the  war. 

The  Princess  writes,  in  part: 

Cecile  looked  forward  to  her  hus- 
band's arrival  with  dread.  He  greeted 
her,  to  her  surprise,  with  gentleness 
and  an  appearance  of  affection.  She- 
knew  his  dissimulation  too  well  to  ac- 
cept his  manne,-  for  what  H  seemed, 
and  she  awaited  an  explanation  and 
received  it  from  the  Crown  Prince  him- 
self. 

He  had  been  greeted  in  India,  as 
representative  of  the  German  ruler, 
with  all  the  pageantry  of  royal  honors, 
and  had  been  lavishly  feted  and  enter- 
tained by  civil  and  military  authorities. 
His  vanity  had  been  egregiously  ex- 
cited by  the  attention  he  had  received, 
which  he  compared  with  the  subjuga- 
tion of  his  personality  to  that  of  his 
equally  vain  father  in  Berlin.  Fred- 
erick William  told  his  wife  that  he  had 
determined  to  assume  in  Germany  the 
position  which  was  rightfully  his  own, 
and  to  take  part  in  politics  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs.  He  knew  that 
the  Kaiser  disliked  him  and  that  he 
was  unpopular.  Popularity  was  the 
first  thing  which  he  must  attain,  and 
he  asked  the  assistance  of  his  wife. 
Cecile  was  in  disagreement  with  the 
Kaiser,  and  well  as  she  had  learned  to 
know  her  husband,  she  would  have  giv- 
en much  to  be  able  to  live  with  him  with 
even  the  appearance  of  amity.  She  saw 
in  his  proposal  the  one  purpose  upon 
which  they  could  agree.  They  per- 
ceived that  the  easiest  place  for  the 
Crown  Prince  to  gain  popularity  was 
where  the  Kaiser  was  unpopular;  that 
was  the  army,  whose  high  officers  com- 
plained bitterly  that  William  II  did  not 
have  its  interest  enough  at  heart.  It 
was  given  out  that  Frederick  William, 
assisted  by  the  Crown  Princess,  had 
taken  up  seriously  the  study  of  politics 
and  military  science.  Eminent  pro- 
fessors were  summoned  to  the  Kron- 
prinzlichen  Pa  last  to  give  instruction 
and  advice.  The  report  that  the  future 
Emperor  and  his  consort  were  sedulous- 
ly preparing  for  the  duties  they  would 
have  to  fulfil  caught  the  popular  taste, 
and  the  result  become  evident  at  the 
next  annual  military  review. 

The  Crown  Prince,  in  the  full  glory 
of  military  panoply  and  mounted  on  a 
superb  bay  horse,  was  greeted  by  out- 
bursts of  acclamation  from  the  troops. 
The  Kaiser,  following  him,  was  met  by 
silence.  The  Kaiser  was  furious,  and 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  offense  he 
changed  the  court  etiquette;  thence- 
forth, he  decreed,  the  Crown  Prince 
should  follow  his  father  upon  parade. 
How  much  William  II  knew  of  the 
understanding  between  the  Crown 
Princess  and  his  heir  Cecile  did  not 
know,  but  court  life  in  Berlin  was  made 
up  of  intrigue  within  intrigue,  and  the 
Kaiser  ordered  that  Frederick  William 
was  to  be  told  by  his  wife  of  this  alter- 
ation in  the  etiquette.  Cecile  vainly 
urged  her  father-in-law  himself  to  give 
the  order  to  his  son,  but  was  obliged  to 
obey.  The  Crown  Prince,  as  she — and 
probably  the  Kaiser — expected,  was 
seized  by  one  of  his  ungovernaljle  rages. 
He  accused  her  violently  of  playing  a 
double  hand  and  pretending  to  assist 
him  merely  that  she  might  curry  favor 
with  his  father  by  betraying  to  him  all 
that  took  place.  He  raised  his  fist 
against  her,  and  she  fled  out  into  the 
garden  to  escape  his  blows.  As  soon  as 
she  was  sure  that  he  had  left  the  palace 


she  called  her  maids  and  had  her  be- 
longings moved  to  a  room  next  to  the 
nursery  where  her  children  slept  She 
thought  this  would  bring  Frederick 
William  to  a  realization  of  the  risk  of 
open  disagreement  between  them,  but 
he  only  thanked  her  for  relieving  him 
of  her  presence. 

Thus  Cecile  found  herself  thrown 
back  into  the  life  in  which  her  husband 
was  never  alone  with  her  without  voic- 
ing some  derisive  or  abusive  word.  In 
the  inconsistency  of  his  character,  he 
still  asked  her  advice,  though  their  es- 
trangement widened  and  their  marriage 
went  from  worse  to  worse. 

Her  position  as  Frederick  William's 
wife  had  become  involved  and  strangely 
inconsistent.  He  abused  and  consulted 
her,  and  she  hated  him  and  helped  him. 
She  did  not  yet  fully  realize  what  her 
aid  to  him  in  increasing  his  popularity 
with  the  army  might  come  to  mean.  He 
had  surrounded  himself  with  young, 
warlauding  cfiicers.  They  discussed 
theoretical  campaigns  and  lamented 
among  themselves  the  poltroonery  of 
the  Kaiser  who,  after  Agadir,  had 
knuckled  down  to  the  Entente.  Ger- 
many, they  said,  should  have  enforced 
her  will  by  a  short,  victorious  war;  ex- 
cept by  that  she  would  never  regain  the 
standing  she  had  lost.  Their  discus- 
sions culminated  when,  in  the  Reich- 
stag, the  Crown  Prince  applauded 
loudly  the  speeches  of  the  opposition  at- 
tacking the  foreign  policy  of  his  father. 

William  II  angrily  summoned  his  son 
and  told  him  he  had  been  given  command 
of  the  Death  Hussars  stationed  at  Dant- 
zig— a  command  which  meant  virtually 
exile;  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Berlin  only  if  he  received  direct  orders. 
The  overweening  vanity  of  her  hus- 
band, Cecile  discovered,  found  food  for 
self-adulation  in  this.  He  was  becom- 
ing, he  told  her,  too  important  for  his 
father  to  permit  him  to  remain  in  Ber- 
lin. On  taking  over  his  command,  his 
vanity  burst  forth  in  a  speech  to  his 
troops,  in  which  he  told  them  that  his 
greatest  ambition  was  to  lead  them  •  in 
a  victorious  war  against  the  enemies  of 
Germany.  The  speech,  which  was  re- 
produced by  newspapers  all  over  the 
world,  aroused  in  general  only  amuse- 
ment at  the  vaporings  of  a  conceited 
young  man,  but  for  Cecile  it  awoke  real- 
ization of  what  had  been  taking  place 
within  her  husband's  mind. 

The  two  countries  against  which  he 
and  his  officers  discussed  campaigns 
were  France  and  Russia.  They  were 
her  countries;  she  was  descended  from 
the  rulers  of  one,  and  she  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  other ;  she  loved  them 
both.  The  Crown  Princess  of  Germany 
perceived  suddenly  that  the  stakes  with 
which  she  and  this  supremely  selfish 
young  man  had  been  gambling  for  the 
gratification  of  their  young  ambitions 
were  human  stakes  of  the  greatest 
magnitude,  that  they  involved  the  lives 
and  fates  of  persons  among  whom  she 
had  spent  the  only  happy  portion  of  her 
life,  persons  whom  she  loved. 

She  tried  to  check  the  Crown  Primce's 
expressions  of  his  martial  enthusiasm, 
and  he  told  her  she  was  ignorant  and 
stupid.  She  refused  then  to  be  present 
at  the  gatherings  of  his  officers  where 
he  discussed  his  future  campaigns. 
When  they  assembled,  she  retired  to  her 
own  rooms.  She  could  hear  from  there 
their  drunken  shouts  and  the  applause 
with  which  they  greeted  one  another's 
belligerent  toasts,  and  she  recognized 
that  the  last  bond  between  her  and  her 
husband — ^the  recognition  of  their  mut- 
ual  ambition — had  broken. 

Her  married  life  in  this  Dantzig  exile 
was  worse  than  she  had  yet  experienced. 
He  accused  her  of  not  forwarding  his 
aims,  and  she  replied  with  recrimina- 
tions against  the  indignities  to  which 
he  subjected  her.  He  never  met  her 
without  bickerings  and  taunts,  and 
shouted  at  her  the  accusation  that  she 
had  violated  her  marriage  vows.  This 
descendant  of  the  Tzars  wedded  to  a 
descendant  of  the  Kaisers  recognized 
that  her  life  was  becoming  like  a 
quarrel  in  a  brothel. 

He  came  in  one  day  from  ridinif  and 
repeated  to  her  his  accusation  •f  in- 
fidelity.      She    denied    it    indignantly. 
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His  riding  whip  lay  on  the  table  where 
he  had  tossed  it  as  he  came  in.  He 
seized  her  suddenly  and  dragged  her 
toward  it.  She  struggled  against  him, 
but  did  not  yet  perceive  what  he  in- 
tended; he  had  laid  hands  on  her  so 
many  times  before.  He  reached  the 
whip  and  seized  it.  She  fought  and 
screamed  under  the  lash,  whose  blows 
fell  across  her  shoulders,  neck,  and 
cheek.  The  room  filled  with  frightened 
servants  who  dared  not  interfere.  The 
butler  finally  threw  himself  upon  her 
husband.  Others  came  to  the  man's 
aid,  and  they  freed  her  from  her  hus- 
band's grasp. 

Now,  she  resolved,  she  was  going  to 
leave  him  forever.  At  dark,  when  the 
house  had  grown  quiet,  she  thrust  a  few 
necessary  things  into  a  traveling  bag, 
and  selected  the  most  valuable  of  her 
jewels  and  put  them  in  the  bosom  of  her 
dress.  She  kissed  her  children  as  they 
slept,  covered  with  a  thick  veil  the  long, 
red  whip  weal  that  marked  her  cheek, 
and  went  down  the  servant's  staircase 
to  the  street.  At  the  railway  station 
she  found  a  train  ready  to  depart,  and 
not  caring  where  it  went  as  long  as  it 
was  going  toward  the  south,  she  bought 
a  second-class  ticket. 

She  decided  on  the  train  to  go  to  her 
mother,  who  was  at  Geneva.  She  wait- 
ed anxiously  during  the  long  stop  the 
train  made  at  Berlin,  but  she  saw  no 
evidence  of  any  search  for  her.  When 
she  had  passed  Frankfurt,  she  felt  safe. 
At  Lindau,  the  last  station  upon  Ger- 
man soil,  an  officer  in  the  full  uniform 
of  the  general  commanding  the  garri- 
son of  the  town  entered  her  compart- 
ment and,  addressing  her  as  "Imperial 
Highness,"  requested  her  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor  to  leave  the  train.  He 
must,  he  informed  her,  use  force  if  she 
refused.  Her  maid,  she  learned  after- 
ward, on  discovering  her  absence,  had 
run  to  the  Crown  Prince,  who  replied 
that  he  was  glad  that  she  was  gone  and 
would  do  nothing  about  it  Then  the 
servants,  in  their  perplexity,  had  wired 
the  Kaiser,  and  he  had  ordered  that  she 
be  stopped  and  brought  back  to  Berlin. 

Cecile  begged  them  to  allow  her  a 
day's  rest  in  a  hotel  at  Lindau,  and  the 
general  agreed,  but  set  an  armed  sent- 
inel on  guard  before  her  door.  She 
bribed  the  chambermaid,  with  a  thous- 
and marks  and  the  promise  of  a  thous- 
and more,  to  telegraph  her  mother. 
Within  an  hour  of  the  receipt  of  the 
message  the  Grand  Duchess  Anastasia 
was  on  the  train.  On  her  arrival  at 
Lindau  she  had  herself  driven  to  her 
daughter's  hotel.  The  sentry  refused  to 
allow  her  to  enter  Cecile's  room.  The 
Grand  Duchess,  crying  aloud  her 
daughter's  name,  seized  the  soldier  and 
by   main    force   pushed   him   aside;    the 
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man  dared  not  use  violence  against  a 
cousin  of  the  Tzar.  Cecile,  hearing  her 
mother's  cries,  opened  the  door,  and  the 
two  women  fell  into  each  other's  arms. 
They  locked  themselves  in  the  room, 
and  the  general,  not  knowing  what  to 
do  under  these  embarrassing  circum- 
stances, telegraphed  the  Kaiser  for  in- 
structions. 

Meanwhile  Cecile  showed  her  mother 
the  red  whip  weal  across  her  cheek  and 
told  her  story.  Anastasia  Michalowna's 
ambition  yielded  for  the  time  being  to 
her  mother  love,  and  she  sent  a  message 
to  the  Kaiser,  demanding  a  separation 
between  Cecile  and  the  Crown  Prince 
and  that  Cecile  should  be  given  posses- 
sion of  the  children.  She  would,  she 
asserted,  if  this  were  not  done,  acquaint 
all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  with  what 
had  occurred  and  ask  their  intercession 
for  the  protection  of  her  daughter.  The 
Kaiser  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  sent 
instructions  to  the  general.  Cecile,  he 
commanded,  was  to  be  separated  from 
her  mother  and  sent  back  at  once  to 
Berlin.  Again,  calmer  feelings  having 
intervened,  the  lure  of  the  crown 
triumphed  over  the  feelings  of  the 
women,  and  Cecile  tearfully  departed 
from  her  mother  as  a  prisoner  of  state. 

What  would  be  done  with  her,  she  and 
her  mother  could  not  guess;  some  Ger- 
man castle,  they  thought,  might  immure 
her  for  a  time.  But  to  her  surprise  the 
Kaiser  and  Kaiserin  met  her  at  the 
railway  station  in  Berlin  and  embraced 
her  publicly  with  every  appearance  of 
affection.  This  time  the  Crown  Prince 
in  his  abuse  of  his  wife  had  gone  too 
far.  There  were  vague  rumors  current 
of  all  that  had  occurred.  William  II  did 
not  W'ant  his  heir  to  be  actually  unpopu- 
lar, though  he  was  jealously  careful 
that  the  Crown  Prince's  popularity 
should  not  approach  his  own,  and  he 
now  feared  a  scandal  which  might  in- 
fluence feeling  against  the  Hohen- 
zollern  dynasty. 

The  Kaiser  and  Kaiserin  escorted 
Cecile  to  the  Berlin  Palace,  which  had 
been  hurriedly  opened  and  prepared  for 
her  reception.  The  opening  of  the  Ber- 
lin season  was  made  to  serve  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  her  reappearance  in  the  capi- 
tal. She  had  been  making,  it  was  given 
out,  a  permitted  visit  to  her  mother. 
Her  children  and  personal  attendants 
were  brought  to  Berlin  and  established 
in  the  palace  with  her.  The  Crown 
Prince  was  ordered  to  remain  in  Dant- 
zig  and  was  told  that  if,  later,  he  ever 
raised  his  hand  against  his  wife,  he 
would  be  given  a  period  in  some  Ger- 
man fortress  to  think  it  over. 
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Will  he  cross  it?  If  to  cross  it 
means  joining  the  Labor  Party,  the 
answer  is  almost  certainly  No.  But 
there  are  two  possible  steps  short  of 
that.  One  is  the  evolution  of  a  new 
Centre  Party.  That  experiment  has 
already  been  tried,  and  Lord  Robert  has 
shown  pretty  clearly  what  he  thinks  of 
it  Such  a  party  was  recently  floated 
under  distinguished  patronage.  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  was  the  guest  at  its 
first  public  function,  and  his  .speech  was 
devoted  to  an  eloquent  statement  of  the 
case  for  the  new  group.  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  was  invited  to  address  the  second 
meeting.  He  went.  He  said  much  on 
the  industrial  question,  much  on  Ire- 
land; on  the  Centre  Party  nothing  at 
all.  It  is  not  on  that  foundation  that 
he  sees  the  Progressive  administration 
of  the  future  based. 

But  there  is  still  another  alternative, 
at  once  the  most  probable  and  the  most 
hopeful.  So  far  as  deliberate  political 
strategy  goes,  Lord  Robert  need  be 
credited  with  no  plan  at  all.  He  is  no 
puller  of  strings.  His  relations  with 
the  Press  are  hardly  less  distant  than 
Mr.  Asquith's.  His  only  manifest  pur- 
pose  is  to  voice   fearlessly  the  convic- 


tions to  which  wide  knowledge,  broad 
and  broadening  sympathies,  a  n  d  u  n- 
deviating  allegiance  to  principle  have 
led  him.  But  following  that  line  he 
cannot  remain  in  isolation.  Already  he 
is  insensibly  gathering  round  him  men 
who  look  to  him  instinctively  for  leader- 
ship. We  have  been  waiting  too  long 
for  such  a  man  to  fail  to  recognize  him 
when  he  comes. 

Out  of  that  must  spring,  at  the  low- 
est, a  group  of  men  with  a  definite  com- 
mon purpose.  In  the  next  Parliament 
such  a  group  may  have  a  large  part  to 
play.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  party 
can  come  back  with  a  clear  majority  of 
the  House  after  the  next  General  Elec- 
tion. It  is  equally  doubtful  whether 
Labor,  even  if  it  did  control  the  House, 
could  form  an  efficient  administration. 
But  a  Labor  Party  holding  perhaps  300 
seats  out  of  700  would  have  reason  to 
welcome  a  working  alliance  with  a 
group  of  progressives  (whether  ticketed 
technically  Conservative  or  Liberal) 
consisting  of  men  like  Lord  Robert 
Cecil,  Major  Astor,  Lord  Henry  Ben- 
tinck,  or  Captain  Wedgwood  Benn,  with 
other  men  on  both  sides  who  have  not 
yet  made  their  mark  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 


The  Sun  Never  Sets 

ON  THE 


BRANSTON 


VIOLET 
RAY 


FREQUENCY   GENERATOR 

Wherever  you  find  civiliza- 
tion there  you  will  find  the 
Branston  Generator  reliev- 
ing pain  and  curing  disease. 
In  Canada  the  best  electric 
dealers  from  coast  to  coast 
sell  and    guarantee    the 

Branston  Generator.  Model    7—5   other   models   to   cho«e   from. 

The  Branston  Generator  has  triumphantly  stood  the  test 
and  is  now  used  and  recommended  by  leading  physicians, 
Hospitals  and  Sanitariums  all  over  Canada. 

The  Branston  Generator  successfully  treats  Rheumatism — 
Catarrh — Asthma  —  Weak  Eyes  —  Neuritis  —  Insomnia — 
Headaches — Pyorrhea — Lumbago — Neuralgia — Goitre  and 
many  other  diseases. 


CHAS.  A.  BRANSTON  CO.    I" 

355  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,   Ont.         I 

Branches    at    Buffalo,    N.Y.,    London,    Enf.,    I 
Capetown.  South  Africa,  Sydney,  AoBtralia, 
Wellington,   New  Zealand.  I 


Ajddrees      

Please    send    your    FREE     BOOK    "Health 
Rays"  to  above  address. 


"Fresh  Fruits  are  an  essential  of  life.  We  should 
use  them  in  some  form  every  day.  You  can  use  fresh 
fruit  or  fruit  juices  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage 
and  economy  if  you  combine  them  with  pure,  plain 
gelatine.  For  instance,  here  are  four  recipes  for 
delightful  desserts  and  salads  you  can  make  with 
orange  juice  and 

KNOX 

SPARKLING 

GELATINE 


juice 


Orange  Dessert 

1  tablespoonful  Knox  Sparking  Gelatine 
■4   cup   cold    water 
1^  cups  boiling  water 
H   cupful  sugar 

2  tablespoonfu'Is    lemon 
Juice  of  one  orange. 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  the  cold  water 
ten  minutes  and  dissolve  in  the  boiling 
water.  Add  the  sugar,  lemon  and 
orange  juice;  strain,  pour  into  we* 
mold  and  chill. 

Orange  Cocoanut  Custard 
Jelly 

By  adding  a  custard  made  by  cooking 
the  yolks  of  two  emis  and  a  cupful  of 
milk  until  thick  enough  to  coat  a  silver 
spoon,  and  a  half  cupful  of  grated 
cocoanut,  just  before  the  gvlatine  be- 
firins  to  set,  and  molding  in  wet  cus- 
tard cups — a  Knox  Orange  Cocoanivt 
Custard  Jelly  will  foe  t*ie  result. 

Send  your  grocer's  name  and  address  and  receive, 
free,  my  Recipe  Books  "Dainty  Desserts"  and 
"Food  Economy,"  which  contain  many  new  ideas 
on  dessert  and   salad-making. 

"Whenever  a  recipe  calls  for  Gelatine 
—it  means  KNOX" 

Knox  Gelatine 

Mrt.  CharUt  B.  Knox 
Dept.  C,    180  St.  P»ul  St.  W.,  Montreal,  Que. 
NOTE:    So   many   readers   of   MacLean's 

Magazine  have  asked  why  experts  call 
Knox  the  "4-to-l"  Gelatine  that  we  give 
the  answer  here:  "Because  of  its  economy 
— each  package  makes  4  pints  of  jelly — 4 
times  more  than  the  ready -prepared 
brands." 


Orange  Charlotte 

By  adding  the  well-beaten  whites  of 
two  eggs  to  this  jelly  just  before  it 
sets,  beating  until  light  and  frothy  and 
(ihilling  in  a  wet  mold  lined  with  lady 
Angers  or  stale  cake,  a  delicious  Knooc 
Orange   Charlotte   is   made. 

Orange  Nut  Salad 

By  doubling  the  amount  of  lemon 
juice,  adding  one  tablespoonful  each 
of  grated  lemon  and  grated  orange 
rind,  one-half  cupful  of  chopped  nuts 
to  the  jelly  and  pouring  into  wet  molds 
and  serving  on  lettuce  with  mayonnftJM 
or  boiled  salad  dressing,  nuUces  a  de- 
licious Orange  Nut  Salad. 
NOTE:  If  tht  AciJulateJ  package  is  usej  1  of 
tbt  Ltnmn  Flavoring  may  ht  tisej  in  plaei  of  the 
lemon  juict  in  this  ialad  recipe,  sating  Uie  cost  •/ 
lemons. 


KNOX     ^ 

GElATlf 
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When  you  see 
a  night  latch 

what  makes  you 
.    know  it's  secure?   a 

you're  right  -^ 
<^Look  for  this 
trade -mark 


UNOBTRUSIVE,  com- 
pact and  impassable, 
the  Yale  Cylinder 
Night  Latch  stands  watch- 
ful guard  over  your  doors. 
It  opens  only  to  the  com- 
mand of  its  individual 
key. 

Yale  Cylinder  Night 
Latches  in  millions  are 
doing  steadfast,  world- 
wide duty  on  doors  that 
must  be  secure. 

On  your  front  and  rear 
doors — on  doors  leading 
to  cellars,  on  closets,  on 
garages,  on  out-houses,  on 
office  doors — those  are 
doors  that  will  be  locked 
when  a  Yale  Cylinder 
Night  Latch  takes  up  its 
watchman  task. 

Go  to  your  hardware  dealer. 
He  will  show  you  the  Yale 
Cylinder  Night  Latch — bear- 
ing the  same  trade-mark 
"Yale"  that  appears  o)i  Yale 
Padlocks,  Door  Closers  and 
Builders'  Locks  and  Hard- 
ware. 

Canadian  Yale  &  Towne  Limited 

St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


YALE 


For  Headaches 

For  throbbing  nervous  or  sick  headache  massage 
forehead  and  temples  with  "Vaseline"  Menthol- 
ated Jelly.  It  acts  as  a  cooling  sedative,  giving 
quick  relief.  Good  for  neuralgia  and  sore  throat, 
too. 

Other  "Vaseline"  home  remedies 

"Vaseline"  Camphor  Ice — for  chapped  skin 

"Vaseline"  Capsicum— for  cold  in  the  chest 

"Vaseline"  White  Jelly— for  all  skin^irritations 

CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  CO. 

(Consolidated) 

1880  Chabot  Ave.  Montreal 


Vaseline 

trade  Mark 

Mentholated 


German  Agents  Corrupt  British  Statesmen  ? 


Londun  Editor DeclaiCK  That  There 
IhiM  Ihrn  a  Dixfiiirt  ('ampaiyn 

npHERE  is  an  editor  in  England  who 
believes  most  religiously  in  the 
reality  of  a  German  menace  now  as 
veil  as  before  the  war.  Leo  J.  Maxse, 
of  the  National  Review,  has  always  be- 
lieved— and  has  never  scrupled  to  say 
80 — that  the  German  cause  had  friends 
close  to  the  British  Government.  On 
many  occasions  he  has  declared  that 
sinister  influences  were  at  work — during 
the  war,  at  the  Peace  Conference  and 
since.  Now  he  asserts  that  Germany 
has  always  placed  agents  in  London  to 
corrupt  British  statesmen.  On  this 
point,  he  says: 

The  painful  revelations  of  Herr  Erz- 
berger  and  Mr.  Henderson  help  to  ex- 
plain a  mystery  of  British  policy — 
namely,  the  timorousness  of  His  Majes- 
ty's Ministers  vis-a-vis  Germany.  They 
generally  and  invariably  act  as  though 
they  were  afraid  of  the  Germans,  as 
though  Germans  knew  something  which 
they  are  anxious  to  conceal.  In  a  word, 
our  Government  discourages  us  by  be- 
having as  though  it  might  be  black- 
mailed by  Germany.  This  accounts  for 
the  popular  legend  of  "a  Hidden  Hand" 
exercising  unwholesome  influence  in  the 
interests   of   the   enemy.      Undesirable 


aliens,  mostly  of  Teutonic  origin  and  of 
Hebrew  extraction,  habitually  form 
questionable  friendships  with  prominent 
British  politicians  with  whom  "on  view" 
they  have  little  in  common.  These  in- 
timacies prevail  whatever  Party  is  in 
power  or  whoever  be  Prime  Minister. 
We  cannot  help  fearing  that  these  cos- 
mopolitans, whose  homes  may  be  in 
this  country  but  whose  hearts  are  else- 
where, may  occasionally  inveigle  our 
clever  but  unsophisticated  statesmen 
into  transactions  that  place  them  to 
some  extent  in  enemy  power,  if  only 
because  vanity  or  heedlessness  causes 
them  to  abstain  from  making  a  clean 
breast  of  their  follies.  There  has  for 
many  years  past  been  "a  garrison"  of 
wealthy  Germans  in  London  whose  mis- 
sion it  was  to  establish  as  intimate  re- 
lations as  possible  with  the  heads  of 
political  Parties  and  to  cultivate  "com- 
ing men."  They  did  their  work  uncom- 
monly well  from  the  Fatherland's  point 
of  view,  and  only  failed  thanks  to  the 
Pan-Germans,  who  relied  entirely  on 
force,  despising  guile,  not  realizing  that 
when  it  comes  to  fighting  the  British 
and  the  French  are  Germany's  superiors 
— as  the  Americans  would  have  been  in 
another  year  or  two — but  that  in  a 
political  contest  of  craft  and  cunning 
the  Allies  would  not  have  a  dog's  chance. 
Had  Von  Kuhlmann  been  accorded  a 
free  hand  by  the  Great  General  Staff 
in  1917  he  might,  with  the  aid  of  his 
confederates  in  London,  have  retrieved 
a  situation  that  was  bound  to  be  lost  on 
"the  stricken  field." 


Wilson's  Speech  Clogged  Motor 


How  a  Pilot,  With  Aeroplcme  Ren- 
dered   Useless    by   Propaganda, 
Made  "Wonderful"  Landing 


pvISTRIBUTING  propaganda  over 
enemy  territory  from  aeroplanes 
was  never  a  popular  amusement  with 
allied  aviators.  In  the  Atlantic  Month- 
ly, Dabney  Horton  relates  an  interest- 
ing experiencing  in  dropping  these 
"paper  bombs."  He  was  sent  on  a  pro- 
paganda-dropping trip,  and  goes  on  to 
tell  how  they  fared — he  and  his  ob- 
server : 

Behind  me  the  observer  was  slipping 
the  elastics  from  the  rolls.  Each  roll,  as 
he  loosened  its  fastening,  he  threw 
downward  so  that  it  would  not  burst 
into  a  cloud  of  flying  sheets  before  it 
was  well  clear  of  the  control  wires.  We 
marched  the  air-lanes  up  and  down, 
three  miles  behind  our  own  first  lines. 
The  steady  wind  caught  the  message 
and  floated  it  eastward  to  the  enemy. 
It  was  a  slow  job,  and  we  untidied  the 
clean  sky  for  two  miles  north  and  south. 
Five  hundred  metres  beneath,  we  saw 
the  fluttering  leaflets  we  had  dropped 
on  each  previous  trip.  At  first  I  thought 
I  was  looking  at  flocks  of  swallows, 
whose  darting  wings  twinkled  in  the 
sunlight;  but  it  was  only  our  own  work 
going  on  beneath  us. 

We  were  quite  alone.  There  were  no 
Huns  in  the  air  to  disturb  us,  and  our 
own  machines  were  not  yet  up.  Even 
the  'Archies'  let  us  pass  unannounced. 
Generally  the  Boche  battery  in  Cor- 
beny  Wood  spoke  to  us  as  we  went  by. 
If  they  saw  us  to-day  they  must  have 
thought  us  game  unworthy  of  their 
powder.  If,  on  returning,  I  could  only 
say,  'They  shot  well  to-day  over  Cor- 
beny,'  or,  'Another  hole  to  patch  in  the 
left  wing!'  I  should  have  been  happy. 
But  there  was  nothing  to  justify  our 
carrying  weapons  on  the  aerial  high- 
way. 

A  cloud-bank  formed  in  front  of  us, 
and  I  dropped  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
avoid  it.  'I'he  paper  ammunition  had 
all  been  shot  off  and  we  turned  down- 
ward and  homeward.  I  had  my  eyes  on 
the  oil-gauge  when  my  motor  began  to 
give  snorts  of  uneasiness  and  to  buck. 


I  worked  the  throttle  to  feel  its  heart, 
but  could  not  coax  it  back  into  its  ac- 
customed stride.  It  snorted  louder  dnd 
pulled  more  feebly.  I  had  two  more 
wooded  valleys  to  cross  ere  I  could  af- 
ford to  slide  down  the  long  gravity  road 
that  ended  on  the  home  landing-ground. 
To  land  in  the  woods  meant  a  broken 
machine  and  no  dinner— and  we  were 
dropping  fast.  I  did  everything  the  in- 
ventor of  the  motor  had  provided  for 
me  to  do.  I  opened  the  auxiliary  gaso- 
lene tank;  I  pumped  the  auxiliary  gaso- 
lene pump;  I  turned  the  auxiliary  igni- 
tion switch,  and  I  wished  ardently  for 
an  auxiliary  motor. 

When  still  half  a  mile  high  and  home 
not  yet  in  sight,  I  decided  to  give  up 
and  come  down  before  I  was  forced  to 
come  down  like  Davy  Crockett's  coon. 
There  was  no  place  to  land  with  any 
hope  of  saving  the  plane,  but  I  was 
angry  with  the  cranky  machine  and 
wanted  to  save  my  own  precious  neck. 
Below  was  a  dark-green  patch  that  I 
recognized  for  a  little  wood  of  dwarf 
pines,  closely  planted  and  only  ten  feet 
high.  With  a  dead  motor  I  could  reach 
the  pines,  skim  over  their  tops  as  over 
the  daisies  on  a  flying-field,  and  come  to 
rest  there  when  the  plane  lost  its  speed. 
This  meant  an  insignificant  ten-foot 
fall  to  earth,  the  fall  broken  by  the  tree- 
tops.  And  so  I  planned  my  descent.  I 
made  my  last  turn  while  still  four  hun- 
dred yards  high,  and  sped  the  length  of 
the  wood,  to  be  sure  to  touch  near  the 
middle  of  it.  My  observer  was  now 
showing  unusual  interest  in  the  piloting 
of  the  plane — a  thing  rare  in  observers. 

At  last  the  sharp  pine-tops  were 
skimming  beneath  my  wheels.  The 
plane  was  leveled  out  and  losing  speed 
slowly.  I  saw  clearly  how  the  smash 
was  going  to  wreck  the  poor  old  bus 
completely,  and  leave  us  without  a 
scratch  or  a  bruise.  The  swift  moment 
of  waiting  was  sublime.  Curtius  about 
to  leap  into  the  gulf,  Joan  of  Arc 
mounting  to  the  stake,  Arnold  Winkel- 
reid  facing  the  Austrian  spears — ^I  had 
all  the  sensations  of-  these.  And  then 
chance  spoiled  the  climax;  the  gulf 
closed  before  the  horseman  leaped;  the 
fire  refused  to  burn;  the  spears  missed 
the  heroic  breast;  and  my  undeserving 
plane  dropped  heavily  and  unharmed 
in  a  clearing  in  the  wood,  a  clearing  so 
small  that  I  had  not  seen  it! 

We  dismounted,  my  passenger  and  I. 
His   was  the   mood  of  a  man   escaped 
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Quick  Heat  at  Trifling  Cost 

Intense  genial  extra  heat  concentrated  where  needed 


THINK  of  the  convenience  of   instantaneous  extra 
heat  for  dressing,  for  the  bath,  for  the  nursery, 
for  the  living  room    anywhere  that  you  want  it 
quickly—and  at  a  trifling  cost! 

The  Majestic  will  take  the  chill  off  an  average  size 
room  in  a  few  minutes.  It  concentrates  heat  right 
where  you  want  it.  It  can't  make  the  room  stuffy. 
It  doesn't  use  up  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

The  highest  electrical  authorities  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  thoroughly  approve  of  the  Majestic. 
In  addition,  it  is  recommended  by  every  important 
electrical  dealer  in  Canada.  In  three  seasons  Canadians 
have  bought  over  65,000  of  these  heaters.  What  more 
convincing  guarantee  could  one  wish! 

The  Majestic  has  a  handy  switch  enabling  you  to  turn 
heat  off  and  on  at  will  by  simply  pressing  a  button. 

The  Majestic  gives  more  than  three  times  the  com- 
fort ordinary  electric  heaters  give  without  using  more 
electricity.  Satisfied  users  find  the  Majestic  uses  only 
a  trifling  amount  of  electricity.  Write  us  now  for 
free  booklet  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Majestic 

Electric  Heater 


Majestic    Electric^  Supplies  Limited 

29  Richmond  Street  West,  Toronto 
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Memories 

of 
Old-  Time 

Hospitality 


As  grandmother  parts  with  her 
treasured  heirlooms,  she  thinks  of 
the  days  when  she,  as  a  bride,  de- 
lighted in  entertaining  guests  with 
formal  dinners,  and  her  more  inti- 
mate friends  to  cosy  afternoon  tea. 
How  important,  on  those  occasions, 
was  the  appearance  of  her  Silver 
and  what  charm  it  lent  to  the  table. 

Now  a  new  ■  generation  will  find 
pride  and  joy  in  its  possession. 

Heirloom  plate  is  the  selection  of 
those  who  purchase  silverware  for 
its  beauty  of  design  and  for  the  ser- 
vice it  will  give  to  succeeding  gen- 
erations. 

Heirloom  Plate  is  made  in  many 
designs  of  Tea  Sets,  Coffee  Sets, 
Entree  Dishes  and  other  table 
pieces. 

Heirloom  Plate  Flatware  is  ex- 
quisite in  design  and  is  heavier  than 
the  usual  standard  of  silver  plate. 

Let  your  choice  in  Silverware 
worthily  reflect  you  in  the  years  to 
come.     At  good  stores  everywhere. 


Canadian  Wm.  A.  Rogers,  Limited 

570  King  Street  West 
TORONTO 


from  imminent  death,  and  I  took  my 
cue  at  once.  I  became  the  experienced 
old  pilot,  accustomed  to  making  forced 
landings  in  woodland  clearings  sixty 
yards  square!  "Bon  Dieu  de  mille  bons 
Dieux!"  I  panted,  "I  was  afraid  for  a 
moment  that  I'd  miss  it"  This  with 
the  accents  of  recent  mental  stress. 

The  cause  of  the  motor-trouble  was 
the  cause  of  the  expedition  itself;  a  bit 
of  propaganda,  a  bit  of  Wilson's  speech, 
that  had  flown  into  the  internal  work- 
ings of  my  motor  when  I  ducked  under 
1  cloud  and  into  a  shower  of  my  own 
paper.  The  motor  had  caught  a  couple 
of  sheets  between  the  cylinders,  and  the 
mouth  of  an  exhaust-valve  had  chewed 


up  an  oily  wad  of  it  and  ruined  its  di- 
gestion therewith. 

This  bizarre  accident  was  kept  secret. 
The  eight  escadrilles  on  our  field  knew 
of  it,  and  my  friends  in  Paris;  but  no 
one  else.  We  feared  that  if  the  Huns 
heard  of  it,  they  might  use  the  idea  and 
make  the  sky  untenable  with  a  contin- 
iial  paper  barrage.  I  write  this  account 
during  the  Armistice. 

We  reached  home  that  night  two 
hours  late  for  dinner,  but  not  too  late 
to  find  sympathetic  ears  for  my  wonder- 
ful tale  of  pilot-craft.  I  told  it  in  full, 
and  even  added  that  I  had  long  had  my 
eye  on  that  sixty-yard  clearing  as  an 
emergency  landing-ground. 


A  Strange  Race  in  Ireland 


Small  Group  Live  Apart  and  Elect 
Their  Own  King 

'npHERE  is  a  strange  corner  of  Ireland 
to-day  where  a  strange  group  of 
people  live.  It  is  called  the  Claddagh. 
A  writer  in  Munsey's  Magazine  tells 
about  the  place  and  its  people  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Claddagh  is  a  straggling  settle- 
ment across  the  river  Corrib  from  the 
old  seaport  town  of  Galway.  Its  inhabi- 
tants are  a  dark-haired,  dark-skinned 
people  who  are  popularly  believed  to  be 
of  Spanish  blood.  This  theory  of  their 
origin  is  supported  by  the  historical 
fact  that  Galway  long  carried  on 
an  active  trade  with  Spain;  but 
ethnologists  regard  it  as  more  prob- 
able that  they  are  a  remnant  of, 
the  prehistoric  Irish  race  of  Fir- 
bolgs,  who  were  driven  to  rocky  sea- 
shores and  mountain  fastnesses  by  the 
invasion  of  the  taller  and  lighter 
Milesians.  Their  settlement  on  the 
Corrib  seems  to  have  existed  since  the 


dawn  of  history,  and  traces  of  their 
primitive  stone  dwellings  down  at  the 
water's  edge  are  to  be  seen  to  this  day. 

The  present  Claddagh  village  is  a 
huddle  of  thatched  houses  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  fifteen  hundred.  The 
men  live  by  fishing — mackerel,  mostly 
— in  their  open  boats,  and  the  women 
carry  the  catch  to  the  market  in  flat 
baskets,  which  they  poise  on  their 
heads.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  ex- 
tremely picturesque,  and  is  worn  with 
graceful  dignity — a  bright  petticoat 
woven  at  the  loom  and  dyed  with  mad- 
der or  indigo,  a  cloak  worn  like  the 
Spanish  mantilla,  and  a  hood  or  ker- 
chief draped  around  the  head.  They 
seldom  intermarry  with  strangers,  but 
of  late  the  steam  trawlers  that  sweep 
the  wider  Atlantic  have  called  away 
their  young  men  to  adventure  outside 
Galway  Bay,   and  many  never  return. 

For  a  long  time  they  chose  their  own 
king,  and  even  to-day  the  older  men 
govern  and  the  old  customs  are  main- 
tained. Gold  ornaments  of  rare  design 
are  part  of  the  inheritance  of  their  dim 
Celtic  past. 


New  Form  of  Song-  Discovered 


It  is  Galled  "Blues" — Prevalent  in 
Southern  Underworld 

\  NEW  kind  of  song  has  been  dis- 
covered— or  rather  "unearthed." 
It  seems  that  for  a  long  time  there  has 
been  a  type  of  song  known  as  "blues" 
peculiar  to  the  underworld  of  America, 
short  bits  of  characteristic  doggerel 
sung  always  in  a  crooning  minor  key. 
The  rest  of  the  world  had  probably 
never  heard  the  term  "blues"  until  a 
young  singer  and  dancer  named  Gilda 
Gray  introduced  a  typical  number  into 
a  New  York  review.  It  was  called  "The 
Beale  Street  Blues"  and  it  took  the  place 
by  storm.  Ever  since  there  has  been 
wide  investigation  going  on  into  the 
prevalence  and  origin  of  "blues"  and  it 
has  been  found  that  they  constitute  a 
distinct  departure  in  song  music.  The 
New  York  Sim  has  some  interesting 
material  on  the  subject: 

Listeners  have  sometimes  thought  that 
the  blue  mu.st  be  founded  on  a  negro 
spiritual.  It  has  the  musical  charac- 
ter as  well  as  the  reflective  nature  of 
some  of  the  negro  hymns.  Walter  Kings- 
ley  says  the  missionaries  did  sing  these 
hymns  to  the  inhabitants  of  Beale  and 
similar  streets  in  the  South  in  their  ef- 
forts to  change  the  ways  of  life  that 
maintained  there.  Perhaps  this  was 
not  accomplished  so  often  as  the  good 
men  and  women  hoped.  But  the  hymn 
made  its  effect.  It  remained  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  negroes  who  had 
heard  it  shot  at  their  ears  in  the  at- 
tempt to  make  them  better. 

So  the  "blue"  Is  the  song  of  their 
aspirations  and  desires,  good  or  evil, 
and  it  assumes  the  form  and  sometimes 


the  tune  of  the  hymn,  since  that  ap- 
pears to  Beale  Street  the  only  spiritual 
form  of  expression  that  ever  came  into 
its  knowledge.  The  blue  may  be  about 
an  altogether  unmentionable  aspiration. 
It  may  on  the  other  hand  be  expressive 
of  a  temporary  piety.  Sometimes  the 
words  of  the  missionaries  and  the  de- 
sires of  the  singer  become  most  incon- 
gruously blended,  as  in  Miss  Gray's 
song.  As  the  "blue,"  which  must  inevit- 
ably be  syncopated  in  tune  and  more  or 
less  affected  by  the  rubato  of  jazz, 
comes  to  the  public  now,  it  mingles  the 
voice  of  the  dweller  in  the  depths  of 
Beale  Street  with  the  hoarse  calls  of  the 
missionary  to  higher  things. 

"Blues"  are  not  for  the  expression 
of  religious  aspiration  or  the  normali- 
ties of  home  and  wife  and  mother. 
"Blues"  are  not  written  to  relieve  the 
soul  of  church  wardens,  commuters, 
disciples  of  Dr.  Crane,  and  the  pure  in 
heart  of  the  theatre.  They  are  the 
little  songs  of  the  wayward,  the  impeni- 
tent sinners,  of  the  men  and  women  who 
have  lost  their  way  in  the  world. 
"Blues"  are  for  the  outlaws  of  society; 
they  are  little  plaintive  oi-  humorous 
stanzas  of  irregular  rhythm  set  to 
music  not  of  the  conservatories.  When 
one  laments  a  season  in  prison  one  sings 
"The  Jail  House  Blues."  For  the  girl 
whose  "sweetheart"  of  the  dark  alleys 
has  gone  otherwhere  there  are  many- 
blues,  such  as  "He  Left  Me  Flat  Blues," 
"Kidded  Again  Blues,"  and  "A  Rat  at 
Heart  Blues."  The  foresaken  male  has 
his  own  repertoire,  which  includes  "Ly- 
ing Skirt  Blues,"  "She  Done  Him  Dirt 
Blues"  and  "He's  Sore  on  the  Dames 
Blues."  The  loser  at  craps,  the  luck- 
less sport  ruined  by  slow  horses  and 
fast  women,  the  mourner  for  rum,  the 
profiteer  in  things  forbidden  whom  the 
law  has  evicted,  the  sick  and  lonely 
woman — all  these  have  their  appropri- 
ate blues. 
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Home  Rule  in   Spain 


Caialunia  is  Demanding  Autonomy 
From,  Madrid 


T^HE  world  is  in  a  sorry  muddle.  Every 
■'■  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
seems  to  have  its  own  civil  war;  the 
United  States  with  its  race  divisions, 
Great  Britain  with  Ireland,  Portugal 
with  its  royalist  faction,  Spain  with  its 
Catalonia.  The  trouble  in  Spain,  quite 
characteristically,  is  very  colorful  and 
dramatic.  Even  though  the  world  at 
large  takes  no  interest  in  Spanish  af- 
fairs, the  Catalonian  situation  is  such 
that  it  compels  attention  when  the  facts 
are  known.  Jose  De  Armas  tells  the 
story  most  entertainingly  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review. 

*  ."From  the  bad  Spanish  Government; 
from  the  incapacity  and  poverty  of  the 
Spanish  state,"  says  Senor  Rovira  y  Vir- 
gin in  his  book  on  El  nacionalismo  Cata- 
lan, "the  Castilians  of  Castile  and  all 
other  Spanish  subjects  suffer.  But  the 
Castilians  of  Castile  do  not  suffer  the 
imposition  of  another  language,  of  other 
laws,  of  another  culture,  of  another 
spirit;  and  this  imposition,  in  a  word,  is 
what  constitutes  our  national  question." 
The  Catalonians  claim  that  they  are  citi- 
zens of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Aragon, 
of  a  different  race  from  the  Castilians, 
with  a  brilliant  and  glorious  history  of 
their  own.  They  feel  proud  of  their 
past,  and  their  prowess  at  sea,  of  their 
conquest  of  Majorca,  of  their  long  do- 
minion over  Sicily,  of  the  deeds  of  their 
heroic  sea-captain  Roger  de  Lauria,  of 
the  craft  and  shrewdness  of  their  King 
Ferdinand,  praised  by  Machiavelli,  of 
their  wars  with  France  and  their  strug- 
gles against  the  infidel.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Dante  wrote  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury of  I'avara  proverta  di  Catalanni. 
they  claim  to  have  been  in  the  Middle 
Ages  as  wealthy  and  prosperous  as  they 
are  now.  Spaniards  elsewhere  allege 
that,  if  Catalonia  became  independent  of 
Spain,  a  prohibitive  tariff  imposed  by 
the  Spanish  Government  would  be 
enough  to  ruin  her,  for  the  tariff  at  pre- 
sent protects  Catalonia,  and  permits  her 
to  sell  throughout  the  kingdom,  without 
competition,  her  cloths  and  the  other 
products  of  her  industry.  Perhaps  this 
is  true,  but  the  Catalonians  ascribe  their 
prosperity,  not  to  the  Spanish  tariff, 
but  to  their  own  capacity  and  energy, 
which,  in  spite  of  Spanish  misgovern- 
ment,  have  made  them  rich.  And  in  this 
they  are  right.  They  do  not  need  Spain, 
if  they  can  secure  other  markets;  and 
the  advantageous  position  of  Barcelona 
on  the  Mediterranean  should  render 
such  an  expansion  easy. 


"Catalonia,"  says  Melquiades  Alvarez, 
a  sane  Spanish  politician  from  Asturias, 
"has  a  right  to  be  autonomous,  and  at- 
tend to  her  own  economic  affairs,  because 
she  has  suffered  too  much  from  the  back- 
ward and  reactionary  spirit  of  the 
Spanish  administration."  Alvarez  does 
not  believe  that  home  rule  would  bring 
about  the  separation  of  Catalonia  from 
Spain;  and  many  other  impartial  Span- 
iards think  with  him.  The  problem,  con- 
sequently, is  not  solved,  nor  are  the  de- 
mands of  Catalonia  satisfied.  The  set- 
tlement has  been  merely  deferred. 

While  the  Catalonian  deputies  were 
talking  about  home  rule  and  their  rights 
in  the  Cortes,  and  the  anti-Catalonian 
propaganda  raging  furiously  at  Madrid, 
the  people  at  Barcelona  hissed  and  ston- 
ed a  Spanish  vaudeville  artist,  Mary- 
Focella,  who  dared  to  sing  at  a  theatre 
there  a  couplet  ending  "Long  live  Spain." 
Riots  and  grave  public  disorders  took 
place;  encounters  with  the  police  re- 
sulted in  several  deaths  and  other 
casualties;  and  the  Government  sus- 
pended the  constitutional  guarantees. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  the  public 
troubles  in  Barcelona  assumed  another 
aspect,  which  has  frightened  even  the 
Catalonian  home  ruleirs  and  induced 
them  to  be  somewhat  more  prudent. 

The  Lliga  is  a  political  association, 
and  its  purpose  is  to  secure  for  Cata- 
lonia an  autonomous  government  with 
the  least  possible  interference  from 
Spain.  But  the  majority  of  its  members 
belong  to  the  middle  class;  its  directors 
are  nearly  all  well-knowTi  bourgeois; 
and  they  have  impressed  on  the  Lliga 
a  conservative  character,  even  a  decid- 
edly Roman  Catholic  one.  The  wealthy 
merchants,  the  owners  of  large  Cata- 
lonian factories,  the  members  of  the 
liberal  professions  (lawyers,  physicians, 
engineers,  architects,  etc.),  who  form 
the  majority  of  the  Lliga,  are  not  the 
only  representatives  of  public  opinion  in 
Catalonia.  Still  more  numerous,  and 
organized  against  them,  are  the  work- 
ing classes.  Barcelona  is  a  big  indus- 
trial city;  and  the  large  majority  of  its 
laboring  population  is  not  composed  of 
Catalonians.  The  rest  of  Spain  con- 
tributes much  more  than  Catalonia  to 
the  number  of  its  working  men ;  and  the 
Galicians,  Asturians,  Biscayans,  Anda- 
lusians,  and  even  Castilians  (without 
reckoning  the  French,  Italian,  (jermans 
and  Russians),  outnumber  the  Cata- 
lonians in  the  factories.  This  was  one 
of  the  things  that  strengthened  Senor 
Lerroux  in  Barcelona  when  he  opposed 
the  Lliga  there,  and  organized  the  Re- 
publican Radical  party.  But  after  Sen- 
or Lerroux's  electoral  victories  over  the 
Lliga,  and  notably  since  1909,  Barcelona 
gradually  changed,  and  in  a  few  years 
became,  from  a  centre  of  political  con- 
spiracies, a  hot-bed  of  revolutionary 
anarchism. 


Germany  Out  to  Conquer  World 


Tremendous    Trade    Campaign    is 
Vnder  Way  Already 


/GERMANY  is  again  out  to  conquer 
^-^  the  world,  declares  Robert  Crozier 
Long  in  Saturday  Evening  Po»t.  This 
time  it  will  not  be  by  means  of  a  "field 
grey  host"  and  the  products  of  Krupp's 
but  by  the  scientific  management  of 
factories  and  the  energy  of  traveling 
salesmen.  Germany,  in  other  words,  is 
making  a  new  bid  for  world  trade. 

It  is  not  a  mere  theory  that  the 
writer  in  question  spins.  He  presents 
facts  and  figures  that  are  staggering. 
Tho  German  world-domination  scheme 
is  already  under  way.  The  German 
traders  »re  literally  gobbling  up 
European  markets.  They  have,  peculi- 
arly enough,  some  rery  distinct  advant- 
ages which  Mr.  Long  explains.  First 
of  all  ke  shows  that  the  peace  terms. 


sweeping     as     they     are,     contain     a 
measure  of  advantage  for  the  Teutons: 

And  above  all  Germany  has  the  spe- 
cial advantage  that  her  fighting  days 
are  over.  That  is  the  real  meaning  of 
the  gibe  which  one  hears  in  the  streets 
of  Berlin  that  though  the  Allies  won  the 
war  Germany  won  the  peace.  The 
Peace  Conference,  it  follows,  may  have 
done  the  non-German  political  world  a 
service  when  it  drew  Germany's  politi- 
cal teeth,  killed  her  high  diplomacy  and 
broke  her  sword.  But  thereby  it  ren- 
dered the  non-German  commercial 
world  no  thoughtful  service.  It  is 
easier  to  fight  with  one  weapon  than 
with  two;  and  Germany  to-day — rid  of 
the  cost  of  an  army  and  a  navy,  with 
the  brain  power  which  she  formerly 
wasted  on  planning  raids  through  Bel- 
gium concentrated  on  the  arts  of  peace 
— is  more  formidable  by  far  than  in  the 
vanished  fighting  era  of  her  history. 

In  (Jermany  and  in  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries which  are  the  present  chief 
theatres  of  German  commercial  activity 
this  eternal  paradox — the  dwindling  of 
the  lion  and  the  wolf,  and  the  unceasing 
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Mavis  products.  I  want  you  to  use  them  because  I  have 
made  them  for  you— and  in  the  making  has  gone  my 
skill,  my  enthusiasm,  all  the  lore  of  my  art.  I  suppose 
that  is  why  you  who  have  used  them  have  called  them 
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increase  and  multiplying  of  the  labori- 
(nis  ant — is  brought  to  notice  every  day. 
In  Germany  one  sees  it  in  unexampled 
preparations  to  produce  and  export,  to 
cut  prices,  to  regain  markets,  to  win 
now  ones;  and  in  the  small  neutral 
countries  one  sees  it  in  panic  prepara- 
tions to  resist  the  inevitable  flood  of  im- 
possibly cheap  German  wares.  Most 
of  all  one  sees  it  in  soviet  Russia,  where 
the  German  engineer  and  German  trad- 
er flourish  in  a  milieu  of  hardship  from 
which  the  toughest  Ally  citizens  long 
ago  fled.  In  all  these  countries  acute 
economical  observers  realize  that  the 
sunposed  crushing  of  German  commerce 
is  a  myth.  They  remember  that  Ger- 
many after  the  Thirty  Years'  War  was 
far  worse  off  than  to-day;  and  that 
after  the  Seven  Years'  War  the  Prussia 
of  Frederick  the  Great  was  a  byword 
for  poverty,  mean  living  and  anti-com- 
mercial bureaucratism.  So  that  neither 
in  Germany  itself  nor  in  the  neighbor- 
ing neutral  countries  does  one  find  a 
single  intelligent  observer  who  does  not 
foresee  a  time,  which  historically  con- 
.sidered  is  not  very  remote,  when  re- 
publican Germany  will  be  the  greatest 
seller  in  Europe,  and  not  impossibly 
the  greatest  seller  in  the  world. 

Enterprising  German  business  men 
with  whom  I  talked  in  the  first  weeks 
after  the  revolution  all  laid  stress  upon 
this  dominant  aspect  of  Germany's  com- 
mercial renascence — on  the  fact  that 
only  as  a  great  seller,  as  a  great  ex- 
porter, can  Germany  again  get  on  her 
legs.  And  for  that  she  must  make 
every  conceivable  sacrifice. 

"We  have  nothing  to  export;  but  we 
shall  export  our  own  blood,"  are  the 
words  that  were  used  to  me  three 
months  ago  by  the  agent  of  a  German 
firm  who  arrived  in  Stockholm  to  get 
(Orders  for  a  class  of  metal  articles  of 
which  every  German  household  was  at 
that  time  in  dire  need.  And  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  the  city  of  Copenhagen  Ger- 
mans are  offering  unlimited  quantities 
of  glass,  though  at  home  there  is  a 
complete  glass  famine  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Saxon,  Bavarian  and  Silesian 
glassworks  no  longer  get  the  Bohemian 
soft  coal  upon  which  they  depend, 
while  nearly  all  of  the  other  most  im- 
portant glassworks  are  on  occupied 
ground. 

But  the  doctrine  that  Germany  will 
sell  abroad  what  she  cannot  afford  to 
buy  at  home  is  well  understood.  A 
frantic  export  trade  is  necessary  be- 
cause only  in  that  way  can  the  shrunk- 
en exchange  of  the  Reichsmark  be  re- 
stored; because  only  in  that  way  can  the 
foreign  indebtedness,  swollen  to  enorm- 
ous dimensions  by  the  treaty  of  peace, 
be  met;  and  finally  because,  however 
unpleasant  it  may  be  for  the  home  con- 
sumer, it  is  indispensable  to  cast  goods 
upon  foreign  markets  while  these  are 
in  a  state  of  flux,  and  before  rival  sell- 
ers have  consolidated  their  position.  So 
—as  indeed  the  new  German  Prime 
Minister  Bauer  told  the  National  As- 
sembly at  Weimar  —  indispensable 
foods,  indispensable  clothes  and  indis- 
pensable raw  materials  are  all  that 
Germany  will  consume  for  at  least  a 
generation  to  come;  and  her  surplus  of 
productive  energy  vdll  be  concentrated 
on  a  profitable  and  redeeming  export 
trade. 

Mr.  Long  goes  on  to  show  that  the 
germ  of  production  has  fastened  itself 
into  the  German  system  as  never  be- 
fore. They  have,  according  to  the  facts 
at  his  disposal,  forgotten  their  social- 
ism to  that  extent  at  least.  He  says  on 
this  point: 

What  leninc  has  been  forced  to  do 
in  Bolshevik  Russia,  Germany's  Social- 
ists have  been  forced  to  do  in  their 
Socialist  state.  In  both  countries,  that 
is,  production  has  again  come  to  the 
fore.  The  old  German  Socialists  from 
Marx  to  Kautsky  preached  that  the 
cause  of  working-class  misery  was  the 
unfair  distribution  of  profits.  The 
capitalist  pocketed  too  much.  To-day, 
when  the  capitalist  is  pocketing  noth- 
ing, the  workman  is  no  better  off.  So 
the  more  intelligent  German  Socialists, 
quite  in  the  way  expounded  by  Lenine 
in  his  famous  pamphlet  published  last 
Christmas,  are  preaching  that  produc- 
tion, not  distribution,  is  the  thing  that 
counts.     In  the  workman's  own  inter- 
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est  production  must  be  forced.  Already 
this  lesson  has  been  partly  learned. 
After  Germany's  production  of  pig  iron 
and  steel  reached  its  minimum  in  March 
and  April  last,  is  began  slowly  to  re- 
cover, and — what  is  more  important — 
the  per  capita  output  began  to  increase. 
As  results  the  German  ironmasters 
were  able  to  suspend  a  new  rise  in 
prices  and  to  instruct  their  foreign 
agents  that  within  a  few  months  prices 
would  probably  come  down. 

But  the  outstanding  feature  about 
Germany's  determined  bid  for  world 
trade  is  the  tremendous  advantage  that 
comes  from  the  depreciation  of  German 
currency.  By  this  means,  Germany  is 
able  to  undersell  all  competitors  and 
still  make  an  enormous  profit.  Mr. 
Long  explains  this  important  fact  as 
follows : 

Though  the  cost  of  production  has 
risen  more  rapidly  in  Germany  than  in 
a  typical  neutral  country  the  fall  in  the 
exchange  of  the  mark  which  took  place 
when  most  neutral  countries  were 
maintaining  or  even  bettering  their  ex- 
ciianges,  has  much  more  than  compen- 
sated. Measured  in  international  cur- 
rency, therefore,  Germany  is  still  one 
of  the  cheapest  pro'ducers  in  the  world. 
The  complaints  made  over  high  prices 
by  Germans — paid  as  they  are  in  their 
devaluated  mark — should  not  blind  for- 
eigners to  this.  The  Scandinavian 
reader  of  German  newspapers  sees 
pages  full  of  advertisements  of  Som- 
merkleider  and  Seidenjacken  and 
Bhisen  at  prices  which  in  marks  hard- 
ly exceed  the  Scandinavian  price  in 
crowns,  and  which  in  international  ex- 
change are  not  more  than  half  the 
Scandinavian  price;  and  neutral  visi- 
tors to  the  supposed  clothless  Germany 
are  even  begged  by  their  female  rela- 
tives to  bring  back  with  them  some  of 
the  marvelously  cheap  German  goods. 
It  is  the  same  in  other  trades.  The 
Solingen  manufacturers,  who  formerly 
sjnt  to  America  70  per  cent,  of  their 
export,  declare  in  their  last  report  that 
at  present  exchange  rates  they  can  cer- 
tainly regain  the  South  American 
market,  and  that  "as  long  as  the  mark 
is  depreciated  we  can  easily  compete 
with  the  products  of  England,  Sweden 
or  any  other  country  of  Europe." 

How  this  new  system  works  to  Ger- 
many's advantage  may  be  seen  from  a 
concrete  case.  A  certain  unit  of  goods 
produced  in  Germany  sells  at  home  for 
10,000  marks.  The  law  declares  that  a 
similar  unit  of  goods  must  not  be  sold 
abroad  for  less — that  is,  in  the  case  of 
Switzerland,  lor  12,500  francs,  which  is 
the  peace-exchange  equivalent  of  the 
home  price.  But  since  the  armistice  the 
exporter  has  been  allowed  to  abate  50 
per  cent,  of  this  price.  He  sells  there- 
fore to  the  Swiss  customer  for  6,250 
francs.  As  100  francs  are  to-day 
worth  on  exchange  about  250  marjcs,  he 
receives  for  his  francs  no  less  than  15,- 
625  marks.  And  if  on  the  10,000  marks 
charged  to  the  home  consumer  he  made 
a  profit  of  20  per  cent.,  or  2,000  marks, 
his  profit  on  the  sale  to  Switzerland 
is  7,625  marks,  or  nearly  100  per  cent. 
These  figures  describe  an  actual  deal 
discussed  in  the  German  press.  This 
"dumping  without  suffering  the  dum- 
per's  loss,"  as  Germans  boast,  is  being 
practised  in  nearly  all  branches  on  a 
very  large  scale. 

Germany,  of  course,  has  not  yet 
wholly  solved  the  problem  of  adapting 
her  war  industries  to  peace.  But  the 
pundits  of  Versailles  who  imagined  that 
by  forbidding  her  to  manufacture  war 
materials  other  than  for  her  needs  for 
her  now  insignificant  army  and  her 
microscopic  fleet  they  had  set  her  a 
particularly  difficult  task  in  industrial 
adaptation,  in  reality  played  into  her 
hand.  They  forced  her  to  mobilize 
practically  the  whole  of  her  industry  for 
the  reaSly  decisive  branches  of  pro- 
duction. 

In  Stockholm  I  found  the  agent  of  an 
English  munitions  firm  rushing  fran^ 
tically  round  on  the  vain  errand  of 
inducing  Sweden  to  purchase  English 
cartridges,  which  his  firm,  having  idle 
plant  and  idle  hundreds  of  workmen, 
could  turn  out  for  next  to  nothing.  At 
the  same  time  was  on  visit  an  agent  of 
Krupp's,  trying  to  get  .  orders  for — 
what?      Fqr  typewriters.-   •  Tha*  i«,  he 
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A  Home  and  Income 

for  You  in  Sunny  Florida 


Be  Independent  —  Own  a  Grapefruit 
and  Orange  Grove  —  A  Truck  ^  or 
Poultry  Farm.    Increase  Your  Income. 


You  Can  Start  a  Grove 

Today  Under  Our 

New  Plan 

Develop  a  profit-earning  fruit 
farm  without  leaving  your  present 
position— provide  for  your  future. 
A  small  payment  uovf  and  a  few 
dollars  invested  each  month  should 
reap  large  and  increasing  dividends 
from  year  to  year.  You  can  now 
secure  the  land  you  want  on  pay- 
ments as  low  as  $2  per  acre  per 
month. 

A  profit-producing  fruit  grove  is  a 
permanent  investment  and  provides 
protection  against  old  age. 

THE  RIGHT  LAND 

IN  THE 

RIGHT  LOCATION 

AT  THE 

RIGHT  PRICE 

We  Have  It  —  Any  Size   Farm 

From  10  to  GIU  acres  or  more.  These 
i5plendid  lauds  are  suburban  to 
Tampa,  the  metropolis  of  South 
Florida.  Here  you  6ud  the  most 
healthful,  the  most  delightful  climate 
in  North  America.  For  nine  years  we 
have  been  right  here  helping  develop 
Hillsboro— the  banner  agricultural 
County  of  Florida,  and  we  are  still 
here  to  serve  you  and  to  help  you 
obtain  the  farm  you  want.  Whether 
it's  in  or  20  acres,  for  a  Fruit  Grove, 
Poultry  or  Truck  Farm,  or  from  80  to 
CIO  acres  for  General  Farming, Cattle 
and  Hog  Raising,  we  can  give  it  to 
you  on  very  easypaymentsextending 
over  2  or  3  years'  time  to  suit 
purchaser. 

Groves  Developed  for 
Non-Residents 

If  you  want  to  remain  in  your 
present  position  for  a  few  years  we 
can  develop  a  grapefruit  and  orange 
grove  for  you.  When  you  are  ready 
we  will  clear  your  land,  furnish  fruit 
trees,  plant  and  care  for  your  grove 
until  you  want  to  look  after  it  per- 
sonally. 

We  Raise  Our  Own  Guar- 
anteed Citrus  Trees  in 
Our  Own  Nurseries 

This  insures  every  purchaser  the 
beat  fruit  trees  that  cau  be  grown. 
This  also  Insures  a  successful  grovr. 
We  can  save  you  money  on  planting 
and  caring  for  your  grove. 
Fill  oat  tni  mail  m  llw  caapoa  tsJtr  aad 

rtceivc  oar  Urce  dcKriptiTC  book  FREE  1 

North  Tampa  Land  Co. 

C.  E.  THOMAS,  Pre». 
Slit*  3012    MallertBldg.,  CHICAGO 


$300  to  $500  Per  Acre 
Profit 

May  be  made  growing  truck.  This 
is  not  an  unusual  return  for  truclc 
farmers  in  the  Famous  Tampa  dis- 
tricts. All  kinds  of  vegetables  can  be 
grown.  Big  prices  are  paid  for  early 
potatoes.  Winter  cabbage,  Bermuda 
onions,  tomatoes,  celery  and  dozens 
of  other  vegetables  during  the  Winter 
and  early  Spring,  when  the  north  is 
covered  with  ice  and  snow.  Straw- 
berries, melons  and  other  small  fruits 
also  yield  large  profits.  Here  you  can 
grow  crops  and  enjoy  outdoor  life- 
Vi  months  in  the  year. 

Poultry  a  Big 
Money-Maker 

Hillsboro  County  is  without  question 
one  of  the  most  favored  locations  in 
the  United  States  for  poultry  raising. 
Tampa  affords  an  unlimited  market 
for  chickens,  eggs  and  ducks.  Com- 
mission houses  right  here  in  Tampa 
City  do  a  tremendousexport business 
in  poultry  and  eggs,  and  the  local 
demand  is  also  very  large.  This 
insures  a  steady  cash  market  at  good 
prices. 

Stock  Raising  and 
General    Farming 

We  also  have  lauds  especially 
adapted  to  general  farniinfj,  Long 
Staple  Cotton,  Corn  and  Livestock. 
Hog  and  cattle  raising  has  never  been 
so  profitable  before.  High  prices  for 
all  meat  and  pork  products  must 
continue — Florida  stock  raisers  .should 
make  big  money  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Write  for  Facts  About 
Sunny  Florida 

IT  COSTS  YOU  MOTH  INC.  To 
I,KT  rS  PROVE  TO  YOU  that  wc 
have  the  land  you  want— in  the 
location  you  want— at  a  price  you  can 
afford  to  pav  and  on  the  easirsi  terms 
you  can  imagine.    I,et  us  show  you. 
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I         Coupon  for  FREE  Book  on  Florida 

North  Tampa  Land  Co. 

Suite  3012  Mailers  Bids..  CHICAGO. 

i  Please  send  me  your  large  lUus- 

E  trated    Hook,    "The     C:i:l     of     the 

■^  Southland,  "  on  choice  Citrus  Fruit 
and    Truck     Farms,     suburban     to 

i  Tampa,  Florida,  and  information  on 

'  how  1  can  have  a  grove  developed  on 

L  the  monthly  payment  plan. 
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Throughout  the  Dominion 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd., 
tried  Burroughs  Posting  in  its  Toronto  office 
— and  has  since  bought  eight  other  machines 
for  various  offices  throughout  the  Dominion. 
The  why  of  it  is  told  below 

By  R.  Mitchell,  of  i/ie  Toronto  office  of 
The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd. 


''People  who  come  into  our  offices  and  see  the  girls  posting  ledgers  with  our  two 
Burroughs  Machines  nearly  always  as!'  how  much  money  we  save  by  using 
machine  posting. 

"And  though  I  point  out  to  them  that  the  two  girls  do  the  work  that  used  to  take 
three  trained  bookkeepers,  when  we  did  pen-posting,  I'm  always  careful  to  say  that 
there's  a  bigger  reason  than  that  for  using  the  machines — two  bigger  reasons,  in  fact; 
their  accuracy  and  their  speed. 

"Take  the  monthly  statements,  for  instance;  we  used  to  get  them  in  the  mail  about 
the  10th  to  the  14th  of  the  month — but  since  we've  had  the  machines  they  are  never 
later  than  the  3rd.  And  we  know  they're  accurate  because  we  have  a  check  against 
all  figures  before  they  are  mailed. 


"Our  accounts  are  in  daily  balance  all 
the  time — which  is  something  we  had  al- 
ways wanted  and  could  never  get  until  we 
began  posting  with  a  Burroughs.  That 
reminds  me  that,  when  we  put  the 
machines  in,  our  posting  was  two  and 
a  half  months  behind;  thirty  days  later 
it  was  right  up  to  date — and  it  has  been 
ever  since. 

"We  noticed  another  big  difference  be- 
tween the  old  methods  and  the  new  when 
we  closed  our  books  for  1918.     Usually  it 


has  been  mid-February,  or  later,  before 
we  could  get  our  statement  ready;  this 
year  it  was  the  first  week  in  January. 
There's  the  same  story  on  the  monthly 
trial  balance — it's  just  copying,  and  is  al- 
most invariably  correct  the  first  time 
through. 

"Those  are  the  real  reasons  why  we're 
putting  Burroughs  Machines  in  our  other 
offices — and  why  we  couldn't  be  induced 
to  go  back  to  pen-and-ink  posting  under 
any  circumstances." 


The  A  B  C  of  Business 

The  standard  Burroughs  line  embraces  machines  for  Adding, 
for  Bookkeeping  and  for  Calculating — -among  them  a  model 
which  will  fit  into  any  business,  large  or  small,  and  repay  its 
cost  in  the  savings  of  a  few  months. 


Burroughs  offices  are  maintained  in  many  Canadian  cities — St. 
John,  N.  B.  ;  Halifax,  N.  S. ;  St.  Johns,  Nfld. ;  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  P.  Q.  ;  Ottawa,  Toronto  and  Hamilton,  Ont. ; 
Winnipeg,  Man.;  Regina  and  Saskatoon,  Sask. ;  Calgary  and 
Edmonton,  Alta. ;  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  B.  C. 

The  home  office  for  the  Dominion  is  at  Windsor,  Ont. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  of  Canada,  Limited 


Adding  —  Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 


Windsor.  Ont. 


Machines 


'-V 
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Burroughs  Adding  Machine  of  Canada,  Limited 


Adding  —  Bookkeeping  —  Calculatifi^g. 
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Gold    Medal  Shoes 

Every  Woman's  Desire 


We  Will  Help  You  Earn 

More  Money  for 

Christmas 

Here's    an    Opportunity 
You've  Been  Looking  For 

LISTEN! 


You  can  step  in  right  now,  begin  work  without  a  day's 

delay,   and   earn   that   extra   money   you   want   for 

Christmas. 

MEN,  WOMEN,  old  or  young,  big  producers  and  small 

producers — we  will  pay  each  one  whom  we  engage 

according  to  the  results  shown. 

We  can  place  spare-time  workers  engaged  in  other 

lines  of  work  who  are  desirous  of  supplementing  their 

incomes.     Let's  get  acquainted! 

We  start  you  in  business  FREE — Act  to-day. 

Address:    MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 

D«parttnent^MM.,  143-153]Univer8ity  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada 

( Cut  off  here  and  mail) 


THE   MACLEAN  PUBLISHING   COMPANY) 
Dept.  MM.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Gentlemen — Please  send  me  FREE  particulars  concerning  the  extra 
money  for  Christmas. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


was  sounding  the  typewriter  market. 
Before  the  war  Krupp  never  made  type- 
writers. But  in  Sweden  there  raged  a 
typewriter  famine.  Ancient  machines 
recovered  from  junk  shops  and  roughly 
repaired  sold  for  $150;  and  a  Swedish 
corporation  put  on  the  market  a  ma- 
..hine  for  the  equivalent  of  $250. 

The  Krupp  works — whose  employees' 
roll  had  already  fallen  from  170,000  to 
3:3,000,  and  whose  annual  profits  from 
S7,000,000  marks  to  5,000,000  marks- 
were  naturally  watching  for  oppor- 
tunities; they  were  already  prepared  to 
turn  out  machines,  metal  marine 
articles,  ships'  anchors,  seamless  tubes, 
clockwork,  all  sorts  of  fine  mechanism, 
surgical  instruments,  and  even  brass 
buttons;  and  they  had  bought  the 
paper-mill  patents  of  a  Dresden  firm 
and  set  out  to  be  the  world's  greatest 
paper-mill  equippers. 

The  Leipsic  expert.  Doctor  Halden, 
declares  that  the  readaptation  of  Ger- 
many's factories  and  workshops  will 
cast  $1,500,000,000.  But  Germany's 
exclusion  from  colonial  and  overseas 
enterprises,  he  adds,  makes  the  provi- 
sion of  this  capital, easy.  With  reason 
Bank  Director  Helfferich,  formerly 
German  Finance  Minister,  declares 
that  "from  standpoint  of  financing  ex- 


port the  loss  of  Germany's  overseas  pos- 
sessions will  do  less  harm  than  is  ex- 
pected." The  peace  terms  have  com- 
pelled Germany's  banks  to  seek  new 
spheres  for  their  capitalizing  activities. 
All  of  them  showed  decreased  profits 
for  the  financial  year  1918,  and  all  ex- 
cept two  of  them  cut  down  their  divi- 
dends. The  new  sphere  of  activity  lies 
in  the  capitalizing  of  plant  adaptation 
and  export;  and  already  the  Deutsche, 
the  Dresdner  and  other  prominent 
banks  are  deep  in  such  deals. 

Backed  in  this  way  with  plentiful 
money  German  exporters  are  already 
making  a  show  in  neutral  countries  be- 
side which  the  mild  displays  of  Ameri- 
can and  English  export  firms  attract  no 
notice  at  all.  Every  week  the  leading 
Scandinavian  newspapers  publish  whole 
pages  of  German  advertisements,  al- 
v.-ays  correctly  worded  in  the  neutral's 
own  language,  accompanied  by  boom- 
ing editorial  comments,  and  by  artistic 
symbolical  pictures  which  extol  tacitly 
Germany's  incomparable  skill.  And 
the  supposedly  anti-German  news- 
paper—such as  the  Copenhagen  Ber- 
lingske  Tidende,  and  the  Dagens 
Nyheteh,  of  Stockholm — lead  first  of  all 
in  this  well-planned  campaign  to  pre- 
pare the  European  world  for  the  great 
German  boom. 


Living  in^Pumice  Stone  Hills 


Stranyc  Race  of   Troglodytes  Still 
Found  in  Asia  Minor 


IN  the  National  Geographic  Review, 
there  is  an  article  by  J.  R.  Sitling- 
ton  Sterrett,  who  died  recently  after 
making  himself  known  throughout  the 
world  by  his  exploitations  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  Troglodytes— a  strange 
race  who  live  in  caves  burrowed  into 
the  sides  of  pumice  stone  cones — still 
survive,  he  writes,  and  explains  their 
origin: 

The  practice  of  living  in  caves,  in 
cliflfs,  or  in  excavated  cavities  in  the 
open  plain  is  to  be  traced  to  a  state  of 
society  which  we  of  to-day  have  some 
difficulty  in  depicting  to  ourselves.  And 
yet  the  central  thought  of  the  Troglo- 
dytic  habit  is  the  basic  principle  upon 
which  ancient  civilization  was  founded. 

That  basic  thought  was  absolute  iso- 
lation— a  thought  which  is  wholly  an- 
tagonistic to  our  modern  conceptions  of 
society,  whether  we  have  in  mind  the 
community  of  a  country-side,  a  village, 
a  town,  or  a  State ;  because,  where  abso- 
lute isolation  is  the  dominant  obsession 
of  a  man,  there  can  be,  strictly  speak- 
ing, no  such  thing  as  a  united  State. 

In  the  world  in  which  primitive  man 
lived,  every  man  was  the  uncompro- 
mising foe  of  every  other  man ;  the  rnan 
who  lived  in  one  den  could  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  man  who  lived  in  the 
neighboring  den.  A  pale,  or  dead-line, 
was  drawn  between  each  several  den, 
and  the  owner  of  den  A  was  an  outlaw 
if  he  crossed  that  dead-line  into  the 
territory  of  the  owner  of  den  B. 

There  were  no  rights  of  intermar- 
riage; the  den  owner's  woman  was  the 
captive  of  his  spear;  she  was  the  slave 
of  her  captor.  She  bore  him  children, 
but  the  children  and  the  mother  alike 
remained  the  slaves  of  the  lord  of  the 
den,  who  allowed  them  to  share  the 
abode  with  him.  He  fought  for  them 
with  all  the  savage  tenacity  of  the  bull- 
dog, the  lion  or  the  tiger;  and  while  he 
lived  no  other  human  being  might  enter 
that  den  and  live  to  tell  the  tale. 

Several  kinds  of  Troglodytes  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  most  primitive  type  known 
to  me  is  to  be  found  in  Cilicia  Tracheia. 
They  may  be  seen  in  many  places,  but 
they  were  thrust  more  particularly  up- 
on my  attention  in  a  pass  in  the  Taurus 
Mountains  some  ten  niiles  north  of 
Ermenek    ( Germanicopolis) . 

The  inhabitants  of  this  valley,  known 
as  Bakluzan  Dere,  are  cliff-dwellers  of 
the  secondary  type — that  is,  they  have 
done  considerable  work  in  the  way  of 
improving  their  abodes,  whose  en- 
trances have  been  walled  in  with 
fences  of  masonry. 


They  have  sought  and  fought  for 
themselves  complete  isolation.  They 
seem  to  have  none  of  the  instincts  of 
agricultural  man  and  they  are  wholly 
inhospitable. 

The  entrances  to  their  dwellings  are 
high  up  in  the  almost  perpendicular 
walls  of  the  cliffs,  and  they  are  reached 
solely  by  means  of  long  poles,  which  are 
light  enough  to  be  drawn  up  when  the 
lord  of  the  den  and  his  family  are 
safely  housed.  And  when  housed  they 
really  are  safe  from  intrusion,  for  it 
would  require  a  host  to  force  an  en- 
trance against  the  will  of  the  family. 

This  very  method  of  reaching  the  en- 
trance by  means  of  a  pole  makes  it  im- 
perative for  all  the  members  of  the  sev- 
eral families  of  these  cliff-dwelling 
Troglodytes  to  be  strong  and  vigorous 
persons,  for  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the 
infirm  can  neither  enter  nor  leave  the 
dwelling,  nor  can  they  be  brought  in 
nor  taken  out  by  others,  unless  they  be 
strapped  to  the  back  of  a  man,  who 
would  need  to  be  not  only  strong,  but 
very  active  as  well. 

One  ancient  writer  tells  us  that  some 
Troglodytes  made  a  practice  of  killing 
all  those  who  were  not  in  first-rate 
physical  condition,  on  the  ground  that 
a  man  who  cannot  earn  his  own  living 
has  no  right  to  live ;  and  when  one  sees 
these  dwellings,  one  can  imagine  still 
another  reason  for  killing  off  the  aged 
and  the  infirm — because  of  their  in- 
ability to  get  in  or  out  of  the  house. 

Troglodytes,  or  semi-Troglodytes,  of 
a  ruder,  but  less  inhospitable,  type  may 
be  seen  in  many  places  in  Lycaonia. 

The  life  there  is  most  crude,  and  the 
cavities  in  the  ground  show  no  signs  of 
having  been  improved  by  man. 

Several  ancient  writers  mention  the 
cone-dwellers,  and  one  speaks  of  the 
"quaint"  way  they  deal  with  the  aged 
and  crippled: 

The  old  men,  who  on  account  of  their 
age    are   no   longer   able   to   follow   the 

flocks,  tie  the  tail  of  a  bull  round  their 
necks  and  thus  commit  suicide  by  suf- 
fering   themselves    to    be    dragged    to 

death.      But,    under    the    pretence    of 

kindly  solicitude,  anyone  who  wishes 
to  do  so  may  place  a  rope  about  the 
neck  of  the  man  who  unduly  postpones 
his  suicide,  and  so  by  means  of  this 
pointed  reminder  he  is  forced  to  leave 
this  life. 

It  is  also  their  practice  to  put  to 
death  cripples  and  those  who  are 
afflicted  with  an  incurable  disease,  for 
they  maintain  that  the  love  of  life  is 
inexcusable  in  the  man  who  can  do 
nothing  to  justify  his  continuance  in 
life.  "That  is  the  reason  why  all  Trog- 
lodytes are  sound  in  body  and  are  most- 
ly in  the  prime  of  life ;  for  men  of  more 

than  sixty  years  of  age  are  not  seen 
among  them. 
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niie  Quality  of  Neilson's 
is  not  Strained 

/^NE,  William  SKakespeare,  created  a  cKaracter, 
^^  Portia,  -wKo  said  to  SKylock,  "TKe  qualit))  of 
mercp  is  not  strained." 

People  -wKo  Kave  read  it  KaOe  ne\)er  forgotten  it. 

But  few  reflect  tkat  tKe  quality  of  anything  is 
not  strained.  If  it  Nwere,  then  it  would  cease  to  be 
quality. 

WKat,  tKen,  do  we  mean  ty  adapting  it  to 
Neilson's?  Just  tKis:  tKat  from  tKe  cocoa-beans  of 
wKicK  we  make  our  coatings,  to  tKe  fruits,  nuts, 
creams  and  otKer  confections  tKat  we  use  for  fillings, 
v?e  use  only  tKe  finest  materials. 

TKis  quality  is  also  paramount  in  our  process  of 
manufacture,  and  packing,  because  many  a  box  of 
cKocolates  is  bougKt  on  appearance.  AltKougK  tKe 
artistry  of  our  boxes  may  not  appeal  to  all,  it  cer- 
tainly will  appeal  to  people  of  refinement. 

And  it  is  tKese  people  wKo  Will  most  appreciate 
tKe   delicacy    of    flavour    and    unstrained 
quality)  of  Neilson's  CKocolates. 


"  TK«  Chocolates  tKat  are  Differen*" 
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SONORA      : 

"Baby  Grand" 

$315         ^ 


Picture  the  "Sonora'  [in  Your  Home 

For  the  home  furnished  with  thoughtful  care  there  is  a  place 
set  aside  for  the   phonograph. 

The  Sonora  is  the  choice  of  the  real  musician — it  is  so  free  from 
that  disturbing  scratching,  which  destroys  his  pleasure  in  the  finest 
record. 

Its  rich,  deep,  rounded  tone;  its  wonderful  Swiss  motor,  which 
runs  with  the  precision  of  the  finest  watch;  its  tone-controlling  de- 
vice; its  universality — for  the  Sonora  plays  every  record — make  this 
instrument  a  welcome  addition  to  the  finest  music  room. 

PRICES   $84    TO    $2,500 

Wrile  for  Catalogue 

I.  MONTAGNES  &  COMPANY 

Wholesale  Dislrihutors,  DEPT.  "  M  "  RYRIE  BUILDING,  TORONTO 


STHE  INSTRUMSMT  or  QUALITV 
onorj 
CLEAR    AS    A    BELL      ^ 


Play  50  to  100  limes,  replace  steel  needles  and  are  used  on  ALL 
MAKES  of  steel  needle  records 


A — ^Shows  a  new  steel  needle. 
B — A  steel   needle  used  once. 

Note  tiow  point  is   worn  off. 
C— A    new  Sonora   needle. 
D — A  Sonora  needle  used  once. 

Innpossible  to  notice  any  wear. 


B — A  Sonora  NeedJe  wihtch  has 
played  over  50  records.  Worn 
down  considerably  but  as  good 
as  new.  It  will  fit  the  groove 
perfectly  and  play  many  more 
records . 


Sonora   Needles    mellow  the   tone,   are  more   convenient,   more   economical   and 
preserve  the  records.     3  Grades—Loud.  Medium,  Soft, 

40c  per  package  of  5 

AT  ALL  DEALERS.  OR  WRITE 

I.  MONTAGNES  &  COMPANY 

Wholesale  Distributors,  DEPT.  "M"  RYRIE  BUILDING,  TORONTO 


iilLAWOr'nl^GUNi 


i^'^f^em: 


•l^ril(irr>eU  Guttiutr 


There's  Western  Spirit  Galore 

in  this  new  fall  novel  you'll  like.  Your  friends 
will  like  it.  Needn't  hesitate  a  moment  about 
handing  it  to  friend  Bill  or  Uncle  Joe  for 
Christmas. 

Price  $1.60 

Your  Bookseller  Has  It 

The  Ryerson  Press 

Publishers  TORONTO 


Expose  Back, 

Gain  Health 

Loiv-bcrcked  Dress   of  Society    Wo- 
men  Finds  Medical  Defender 

IITHEN  society  women  began  to  ap- 
'  '  pear  in  evening  gowns,  cut  low  in 
the  back,  the  impression  created  was 
one  of  amazement  and  perhaps  even  of 
horror.  No  one  defended  the  custom, 
not  even  the  gay  matrons  and  daring 
debutantes  who  thus  exposed  their 
well-powdered  shoulder  blades  to  the 
public  gaze.  They  dressed  th'us  because 
it  was  the  fashion  and  they  didn't  care 
what  anyone  said.  But  a  defender  of 
the  decollete  back  has  now  arrived  on 
the  scene  and,  strangely  enough,  t;he 
defence  is  based  on  scientific  grounds. 
The  V-shaped  back,  apparently,  is  very 
healthful.  If  we  are  to  believe  all  that 
its  defender  says,  it  is  a  restorer  of 
beauty  and  a  soother  of  jangled  nerves. 
Apparently  it  should  have  been  thought 
of  long  ago.  Will  the  time  ever  come 
when  men's  evening  coats  will  be  open 
both  front  and  back  in  order  that  the 
diner  out  may  gain  health  through  the 
freedom  of  his  shoulder  blades? 

It  is  a  medical  writer  on  the  London 
Daily  Mail  who  has  rallied  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  bared  shoulder  blade.  He 
writes  in   part: 

"But  one  of  the  most  gratifying  re- 
.sults  will  be  the  effect  on  the  face. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  many 
of  the  skin  troubles  endured  by  women 
have  been  caused  by  tight  and  warm 
clothing  around  the  neck.  When  the 
blood  is  permitted  to  circulate  freely 
the  complexion  will  improve,  wrinkles 
and  pimples  will  disappear,  and,  other 
conditions  being  favorable,  the  face 
will  become  plumper,  clearer,  and  of 
better  color. 

"The  looseness  about  the  neck  should 
also  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the 
hair.  Probably  much  of  the  baldness 
of  at  least  the  earlier  years  of  middle 
age  is  due  to  want  of  a  sufficient  supply 
of  blood  to  the  scalp.  With  the  coming 
of  the  low-necked  dress  there  is  ground 
for  hope  that  women  will  be  much  less 
troubled  with  falling  or  graying  hair. 

"Obviously  the  unpleasant  effects  of* 
heat  will  be  reduced,  for  the  coolness 
of  the  bare  upper  part  will  cool  the 
whole  blood-stream  and  body.  The 
good  influence  on  the  nervous  system  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  factor. 
The  coolness  and  ease  and  the  free 
circulation  of  pure  blood  to  the  brain 
are  bound  to  reduce  the  number  and 
severity  of  headaches,  prevent  irrita- 
bility, and  make  a  woman  in  every  way 
more  cheerful  and   better-tempered." 


Rumania  is  Now  a 
Power 

This  Country  is  More  Powerful  in 

Fact  Than  All  Other  Balkan 

States  Combined 


T^HE  war  has  humbled  some  great  na- 
tions and  exalted  several  small  ones. 
Chief  among  the  latter  is  Rumania. 
Only  to  those  who  have  studied  the  peace 
terms  carefully  have  the  facts  with  re- 
ference to  this  Balkan  power  been  ap- 
parent. Rumania  has  benefited  largely, 
as  Frank  H.  Simonds  points  out  in  the 
American  Review  of  Reviews. 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  Rumania 
is  neither  a  little  state  nor  is  she  acting 
off  her  own  bat.  As  a  consequence  of 
the  changes  in  her  frontiers,  incident  to 
Austro-Hungarian  defeat  and  Russian 
collapse,  Rumania  has  become  a  nation 
with  an  area  as  great  as  Italy,  with  a 
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Sifted  Through  Silk" 

you    think    all    face    pow- 
are   alike,   then   you   have 
pleasant  surprise  coming  tx) 
you  with  your  first  trial  of 

'^  Tet low's  .11 

pussuwillow 

/  FaceQj  Powder 

Buy  a  box  to-day  and  learn 
vhy  so    many    women    express 
I    decided    preference    for   this 
Henry  Tetlow  quality  creation. 
Made    in    five  shades,    white, 
flesh,  pink,  croam  and  brunette. 
Free   sample   on    request. 
State  'shade  wanted. 
Pussywillow    Talc    de    Luxe,' 
«  superior  talc  with  the  chaim- 
ing    Pussywillow    odor    is    now 
obtainable  at  your  dealers. 
HENRY    TETLOW    CO. 

Est.    1849 

200  Henry  Tetlow   BIdfc. 

Philadelphia.    Pa.,   U.S.A. 

Canadian    Distributors : 

Lyman    Bros.    &    Co.,    Toronto. 

Lyrnan's,    Limited,    Montreal. 


Music  lessons 


UNDER  MASTER  TEACHERS 


sflttHome 


A  Complete  Conservatory  Course 

Rv  Mail  ^°"*^'2'"^"l  li'^f"^  study  music  lessons  unde? 
JL#jr  ATAdll  great  American  and  European  teachen*. 
Endorsed  by  Paderewski.  Master  teach  era  Ruide  and  coach 
you.    Lessons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 

The  only  recognized  Conservatory  of  Music  (riving  lessons 
by  the  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  METHOD. 

The  ideal  of  a  genuine  Conservatory  of  Music  for  homa 

study  based  upon  lessons  containing  the  cream  of  the  life's 

teaching  experience  of  Master  Musicians,  reinforced  by  the 

Individual  instrucL'.on  of  specialists,  is  now  attained. 

The  instruction  of  a  Tnaster—the  individual 

touch  of  an  aceompliahed  teacher— is  yuurs  to 

command  from  the  very  moment  you  enroll. 

The  University  Extension  Conservatory.by  adopting  the 
Personal  Instruction  Method,  has  placed  home  music  study 
beyond  question  as  to  results.    Anyone  can  learn  at  home. 

Anv  Tncfrilin#»nf  Write  telling  us  course  you  are 
i-iliy  IIlbLrunienL  interested m— piano, Harmony, 
Voice,  Public  School  Music,  Vioiin,  Cornet,  Mandolin.  Guitar, 
Banjo,  or  Reed  Organ—and  we  will  send  our  Free  Catalog 
with  details  of  course  you  want.    Send  now. 

UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION   CONSERVATORY 

6067   Siegel-Mycrs    Huild>ng  Chicago,    Illinois 


LEARN  PIANO^IUN'^JG 


Kakii  c  Triftla  of  Tiuo  Tone  by  Tuae-4- Phono 


Capitalize  YOUR  Ability 

THE  WORLD   PAYS   FOR  SKILL 

This  profession  now  offers  unusual  opportu- 
nities for  making  money.  It  is  uncrowded,  your 
time  is  your  own.  Our  Correspondence  Course 
with  to  jls,  and  the  wonderful  Tune-a- Phone,  our 
patentod  Instrument  of  precision  in  sound,  make 
the  seemingly  difficult  easy  to  understand  by  any- 
one. Dlplomaglvengraduates.  Ulycarsof  success- 
ful correspondence  teaching.  Write  for  free  book. 

N'LES  BRYANT  SCHOOL  OF  PIANO  TUNING 
801   Kine  Arts  Institute,  Battle  Creek.  Michiaran 
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opulation  to-day  of  16,000,000,  living 
^^An  a  territory  capable  of  sustaining  a 
Wif  »uch  larger  population  than  Italy,  and 
F  ■  cr  population  is  increasing  with  great 
\  apidity.  In  less  than  half  a  century, 
lerefore,  Rumania  will,  in  all  human 
robability,  be  a  great  power.  Moreover 
he  must  be  reckoned  with  henceforth 
s  a  very  potent  factor  in  all  combina- 
iqns  that  may  be  made. 

She  has  an  excellent  army,  organized 
y  the  French  General  Staff,  battle- 
rained,  an  army  which  despite  opening 
()  isasters  due  to  Russian  treachery  and 
iter  surrender  due  to  Russian  collapse, 
isplayed  admirable  courage  and  skill 
nd  remains  one  of  the  considerable 
lilitary  forces  in  Europe,  actually  tak- 
ng  rank  after  the  armies  of  the  five 
iroat  powers. 

In  addition,  by  her  position  Rumania 
lontrols  the  Lower  Danube,  and,  as  re- 
ent  events  have  shown,  Hungary  is 
ompletely  at  her  mercy.  Thus  she  sup- 
(lies  the  only  possible  avenue  of  ap- 
iroach  to  South  Russia  in  case  the  Allies 
vor  decide  to  join  hands  with  the  Ukrai- 
lians  against  the  Bolshevists. 

What  I  am  trying  to  make  clear  is 
hat  Rumania  is  herself  henceforth  a 
lation  whose  military  and  economic  re- 
ources,  whose  army,  whose  grain,  whose 
)il,  whose  minerals,  give  her  a  position 
luite  unlike  that  which  she  occupied 
Khen  she  was  only  the  largest  of  the 
ninor  Balkan  States.  Actually  she  is 
greater  to-day  and  infinitely  more  pow- 
rful  than  were  all  the  Balkan  States 
ogether  at  the  outbreak  of  war. 


Lloyd  George  Has 
Press  Agent 

Premier   Employi^    Young    Knight 
To  Boost  Him 


■^HE  Premier  of  Great  Britain  does 
not  accept  the  old  dictum  that  a 
lititesman  must  disregard  the  possibil- 
ities of  publicity.  He  is  an  arrant  pub- 
icist  and,  according  to  the  London 
lDai7j/  Mail,  even  has  a  press  bureau 
|ind  a  press  agent.  On  this  point  the 
lewspaper  in  question  runs  an  article 
[jy  H.  L.  R.,  reading  in  part  as  follows: 

The  publication  of  the  Downing- 
street  '"dope"  broad-sheet  the  Future, 
nas  called  attention  again  to  the 
Premier's  Pres.'?  Bureau,  which  is  situ- 
ated at  No.  10. 

At  the  head  is  Sir  William  Suther- 
;and,  an  astute  Scotsman,  who  first 
:ame  under  his  present  master's  notice 
Dy  reason  of  a  book  on  Land  Reform  in 
the  days  when  the  Premier  was  pre- 
paring to  embark  on  his  raging,  tear- 
ing Land  Campaign. 

As  head  of  the  Premier's  advertising 
L»ncy,  it  is  Sir  William's  business  to 

cure  results,  and  the  packets  of  Press 
cuttings  containing  laudatory  refer- 
ences to  the  Premier,  and  the  latest 
smiling  snapshots  of  him,  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  efficiency  with  which  he  dis- 
charges his  duties. 

Sir  William  is  helped  in  his  task  by 
his  profound  admiration  for  his  master. 
He  really  believes  much  of  what  he 
gives  out. 

Whenever  the  Premier  is  in  diffi- 
culties with  the  Press  it  is  for  his 
lieutenant  that  he  immediately  sends  to 
help  him  out.  Thus  during  the  Peace 
Conference,  when  the  Premier  found 
his  dilly-dallying  methods  were  being 
severely  criticized,  Sir  William  was 
urgently  wired  for  to  come  to  Paris. 
On  arrival  the  young  Scot  was  prompt- 
ly turned  on  to  the  Press  representa- 
tives at  the  Hotel  Majestic  with  the 
instruction  to  vaccinate  them  with  the 
usual  lymph.  If  he  failed,  it  was  not 
for  the  want  of  trying. 

The  Premier  latterly  has  grown  so 
dependent  upon  his  shrewd  lieutenant 
that  without  him  he  is  unable  to  turn, 
and  the  two  have  become  inseparable; 
so  much  .so  that  it  is  difficult  nowadays 
to  tell  in  the  various  manoeuvres  for 
publicity  which  is  the  predominant 
mind.  The  hand  may  be  the  hand  of 
David,  but  the  voice  is  the  voice  of 
William. 
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Every  Pair 
Guaranteed 


^£  II  aU  GO  Skating 

Oh,  the  fun  of  it— the  joy  of  it— the  health  of  it! 
Won't  this  be  a  glorious  winter? 
Get  a  pair  of  Starr  Skates  and  ofif  you  go. 
That  will  be  the  starting  point  of  your  skating 
pleasure. 

There's  a  Starr  Skate  made  to 
suit  every  member  of  the  family  and 
every  purse. 

Go  to  your  dealer  to-day  and  ask 
him  to  let  you  see  the  "Starr"  Skates. 

Write    to    day    for    our 
1919  Illustrated  Catalogue 

STARR  MFG.  CO.,  LIMITED 

DARTMOUTH,  NOVA  SCOTIA 
Toronto  Branch  :  122  Wellington   St.   West 
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Good  dealers 
sell  them 
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All  STARR  SKATES 
are  unconditionally 
guaranteed — if  they 
break,  take  them 
back  and  get  a  new 
pair  free. 


CLIMAX 


Now  in  its  44th 
Edition 


In  the 
last  3 
months 
thousands 
have  written 
to  the  Cana- 
dian branch 
for  copy  of  this 
book. 


HOW  TO  SUCCEED 

THE   FIRST   STEP   IN   "MAKING   CIRCUMSTANCES" 

'CIRCUMSTANCES!"  exclaimed  Napoleon,  when  told  that  circum- 
stances  determined  success,  "I   MAKE  CIRCUMSTANCES." 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  men  and  women  are  "making  cir- 
cumstances" to-day  through  the  influence  of  Pelmanism.    This 
is  the  famous  system  of  mental  training  that  gives  one  greater 
powers    of    observation    and    concentration,    that    trains    the 
memory,   that   saves     time    and    increases    earning  power 
through  developing  all-round  efficiency. 
In    this   connection    the   distinguished    writer   and    orator, 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  says,  "Of  two  young  men  in 
business,  one   takes   the   Pelman   Course   and  the   other 
does  not.     .     .     the  young  man  who  takes  the  Pelman 
Course  will  quickly  pass  the  one  who  has  not  availed 
himself  of  this  advantage  in  the  race  of  life." 
This  advantage  can  be  yours.  As  a  first  step  on  the 
road  to  success,  get  "Mind  and  Memory."     It  tells 
everything  you  want  to  know  about  Peimanism. 
Tear  out  and  send  the  coupon  below  right  now  to 

PELMAN  INSTITUTE 


Canadian  Branch 


723  Temple  Building 


Toronto 


OTiUBoo^  5^tee  —  ZC^  z^  Cot^^on 


Pelman  Institute, 

723  Temple  BIdg.,  Toronto,  Caiudt 

Please  send  me  copy  of  "Mind 
and  Memory"  without  cost  or  ob 
ligation  on  my  part. 
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Will  England  Become  Agricultural 


Prediction    Thai    J'opulafinn     ]]'l!l 
Shrink  in  200  Years 


PREDICTIONS  that  ardent  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  an  imperialistic  turn  will 
be  reluctant  to  accept  are  made  by  W. 
R.  Ing-e,  in  the  course  of  an  article  in 
Tfie  Edinburgh  Review.  In  dealing 
with  "The  Future  of  the  English  Race," 
he  delves  back  into  the  history  of  all 
races  more  or  less  to  prove  that  popula- 
tion has  fluctuated  according  to  in- 
creased or  diminished  pressure  of  num- 
bers upon  subsistence.  This  leads  him 
to  a  number  of  conclusions  of  a  radical 
nature,  and  he  states  his  belief  that 
within  «  certain  space  of  time  England 
will  have  a  comparatively  small  popula- 
tion, being  on  the  land.  He  hints  that 
Asia  may  become  the  dominant  part 
of  the  earth,  displacing  Europe  as  "the 
bully  of  the  planet."  Among  more  im- 
mediate predictions  he  suggests  that  the 
population  of  Germany  will  increase 
rather  than  decrease.  This  he  backs  up 
by  showing*  that,  following  each  war  in 
Germany,  there  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  birth-rate.     He  writes : 

It  should  now  be  possible  to  form  a 
judgment  on  the  prospects  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  various  parts  of 
the,  world.  In  India,  Burma,  New 
Guinea,  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and 
tropical  Africa  there  is  no  possibility 
of  ever  planting  a  healthy  European 
population.  These  dependencies  may 
grow  food  for  us  or  send  us  articles 
which  w«  can  exchange  for  food,  but 
they  are  not,  and  never  can  be,  colonies 
of  Anjlo-Saxons.  The  prospects  of 
South  Africa  are  very  dubious.  The 
white  man  is  there  an  aristocrat,  direct- 
ing gemi-servile  labor.  The  white  popu- 
lation of  the  gold  and  diamond  fields 
will  8tay  there  till  the  mines  give  out, 
and  no  longer.  Large  tracts  of  the 
country  may  at  last  be  occupied  only  by 
Kaffirs.  The  United  States  of  America 
are  becoming  less  Anglo-Saxon  every 
year,  and  this  process  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue, since  in  unskilled  labor  the 
Italian  and  the  Pole  seem  to  give  better 
value  for  their  wages  than  the  English- 
man «r  bom  American  with  his  high 
standard  of  comfort.  In  Canada,  the 
temperate  part  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Tasmania  the  chances  for 
a  large  and  flourishing  English-speak- 
ing jKtpulation  seem  to  be  very  favor- 
able, though  in  these  dominions  the  high 
standard  of  living  is  a  check  to  popula- 
tion, and  in  the  case  of  Australasia  the 
possibility  of  foreign  conquest,  while 
these  priceless  lands  are  still  half 
empty,  cannot  be  altogether  excluded. 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  predict 
that  the  upper  classes  in  Britain  will 
disappear  and  that  in  their  place  will 
come  an  aristocracy  of  labor.  He  goes 
on  : 

Having  won  its  privilege  of  exploit- 
ing the  community,  it  will  use  all  its 
efforts  to  preserve  that  privilege  and 
to  prevent  others  from  sharing  it.  In 
other  words,  it  will  become  an  exclusive 
and  strongly  conservative  class,  on  a 
broader  basis  than  the  territorial  and 
commercial  aristocracies  which  pre- 
ceded it.  It  will  probably  be  strong 
enough  to  discontinue  the  system  of 
State  doles  which  encourages  the 
wastrel  to  multiply,  as  he  does  multiply, 
much  faster  than  the  valualile  part  of 
the  population.  We  ar^  at  present 
breeding  a  large  parasitic  class  sub- 
sisting on  the  taxes  and  hampering  the 
Government.  The  comparative  fer- 
tility of  the  lowest  class  as  compared 
with  the  better  stocks  has  greatly  in- 
creased, and  is  still  increasing.  The 
competent  working-class  families,  as 
well  as  the  rich,  are  far  less  fertile 
than  the  waste  products  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. Dr.  Tredgold  found  that  43 
couples  of  the  parasitic  class  averaged 
7.4  children  per  family,  while  91  res- 
fjectable  couples  from  the  working-class 
averaged  only  3.7  per  family.  Mr. 
.Siilney  Webb  examined  the  statistics  of 


the  Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit  Society, 
which  is  patronized  by  the  best  type  of 
mechanic,  and  found  that  the  birth-rate 
among  its  members  has  fallen  46  per 
cent,  between  1881  and  1901;  or  taking 
the  whole  period  between  1880  and  1904, 
the  falling  off  is  52  per  cent.  This  de- 
cline proves  that  the  period  of  indus- 
trial expansion  in  England  is  nearly 
over.  It  would  be  far  better  if  our 
birth-rate  were  as  low  as  that  of 
France,  as  it  would  be  but  for  the  reck- 
less propagation  of  the  'submerged 
tenth.'  England  being  now  a  paradise 
for  human  refuse,  the  offscouring  of 
Europe  (170,000  in  1908)  take  the 
place  of  the  better  stocks,  whose  posi- 
tion is  made  artificially  unfavorable. 
These  doles  are  at  present  paid  by  the 
minority,  and  this  method  may  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  until  the  looting  of 
the  propertied  classes  comes  to  an  en- 
forced end.  This  will  not  take  ion'<, 
for  it  is  certain  that  the  amount  of 
wealth  available  for  plunder  is  very 
much  smaller  than  is  usually  supposed. 
It  is  easy  to  destroy  capit.al  values,  but 
very  difficult  to  distribute  them.  The 
time  will  soon  arrive  when  the  patient 
sheep  will  be  found  to  have  lost  not  only 
his  fleece  but  his  skin,  and  the  privileged 
workman  will  then  have  to  choose  be- 
tween taxing  himself  and  abandoning 
socialism.  There  is  litt'.e  doubt  which 
he  will  prefer.  The  result  will  be  that 
the  festering  sore  of  our  slum-popula- 
tion will  dry  up,  and  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  the  wastre'  will  soon 
be  some  compensation,  from  the  eugenic 
point  of  view,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
intellectual  class.  This  process  will  con- 
siderably, and  beneficially,  diminish  the 
population;  and  there  are  several  other 
factors  which  will  operate  in  the  same 
direction.  High  wage  industry  can  only 
maintain  itself  against  the  competition 
of  cheaper  labor  abroad  by  introducing 
every  kind  of  labor-savins:  device.  The 
number  of  hands  employed  in  a  factory 
must  progressively  diminish.  And  as, 
in  spite  of  all  that  ingenuity  can  do, 
the  competition  of  the  cheaper  races  is 
certain  to  cripple  our  foreign  trade,  the 
trade  unions  will  be  obliged  to  provide 
for  a  shrinkage  in  their  numbers. 

We  are  witnessing  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  social  order  which  began 
with  the  industrial  revolution  150  years 
ago.  The  cancer  of  industrialism  has 
begun  to  mortify,  and  the  end  is  in 
sight.  Within  200  years,  it  may  be — 
iLi  we  must  allow  for  backwashes  and 
cross-currents    which    wi'l     letard    the 

flow  of  the  stream the  hideous  new 

towns  which  disfigure  our  landscape 
may  have  disappeared,  and  their  sites 
may  have  be  n  reclaimed  for  the 
plough.  Humanitarian  legislation,  so 
fa;'  from  arre^liiig  this  movement,  is 
more  likely  to  accelerate  it,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  insatiate  greed 
of  our  new  masters.  It  is  indeed  in- 
structive to  observe  how  cupidity  and 
sentiment,  which  (with  pugnacity)  are 
the  only  passions  which  the  practical 
politician  needs  to  consider,  usually  de- 
feat their  own'ends.  The  working  man 
is  sawing  at  the  branch  on  which  he 
is  seated.  He  may  benefit  for  a  time 
a  minority  of  his  own  class,  but  only 
by  sealing  the  doom  of  the  rest.  A 
densely  populated  country,  which  is  un- 
able to  feed  itself,  can  never  be  a  work- 
irij?  man's  paradise. 

For,  much  as  we  must  regret  the  ap- 
parently inevitable  ruin  of  the  upper 
and  upper  middle  classes,  to  wnich 
England  in  the  past  has  owed  the  major 
part  of  her  greatness,  we  cannot  regai-d 
the  trend  of  events  as  an  unmixed  mis- 
fortune. The  industrial  revolution  has 
no  doubt  had  some  beneficial  results. 
It  has  founded  the  British  Empire,  the 
most  interesting  and  perhaps  the  most 
successful  experiment  in  yovernment  on 
a  large  scale  that  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
It  has  foiled  two  formidable  attempts 
to  place  Europe  under  the  heel  of  mili- 
tary monarchies.  It  has  brought  order 
and  material  civilization  to  many  parts 
of  the  world  which  before  were  baibar- 
ous.  But  these  achievements  have  been 
counterbalanced  by  many  evils,  and  in 
many  cases  they  have  done  their  work. 
The  aggregation  of  mankind  in  large 
towns  is  itself  a  misfortune;  the  life 
of  great  cities  is  wholesome  neither  for 


body  nor  for  mind.  The  separation  of 
classes  has  become  more  complete;  the 
country  may  even  be  divided  into  the 
picturesque  counties  where  money  is 
spent,  and  the  ugly  counties  where  it  is 
made.  Except  London  and  the  sea- 
ports, the  whole  of  the  South  of  Eng- 
land is  more  or  less  parasitic.  We  must 
add  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  move- 
ment the  workman  and  his  children 
were  exploited  ruthlessly.  It  is  true 
that  if  they  had  not  been  exploited  they 
would  not  have  existed;  but  a  root  of 
bitterness  was  planted  which,  according 
to  what  seems  to  be  the  law  in  such 
cases,  sprang  up  and  bore  its  poisonous 
fruit  about  two  generations  later.  It 
is  a  sinister  fact  that  the  worst  trouble 
is  now  made  by  the  youngest  men.  The 
large  fortunes  which  were  made  by  the 
manufacturers  were  not,  on  the  whole, 
well  spent.  Their  luxury  was  not  of  a 
refined  type;  literature  and  art  were 
not  intelligently  encouraged;  and  even 
science  was  most  inadequately  sup- 
ported. The  great  achievements  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  science  and  let- 
ters, and  to  a  less  degree  in  art,  were 
independent  of  the  industrial  world, 
and  were  chiefly  the  work  of  that  class 
which  is  now  sinking  helplessly  under 
the  blows  of  predatory  taxation.  Capi- 
talism itself  has  degenerated;  the  typi- 
cal millionaire  is  no  longer  the  captain 
of  industry,  but  the  international  bank- 
er and  company  promoter.  It  is  more 
difficult  than  ever  to  find  any  rational 
justification  for  the  accumulations 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  a  few  per- 
sons, who  are  sometimes  too  much  like 
the  robber  barons  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  work- 
ing class  should  be  less  greedy  and  un- 
scrupulous than  the  educated;  indeed  it 
is  plain  that,  now  that  they  realize 
their  power,  they  will  be  even  more  so. 
In  some  way  the  national  character  has 
stood  the  strain  of  these  unnatural  con- 
ditions very  well.  Those  who  feared 
that  the  modern  Englishman  would 
make  a  poor  soldier  have  had  to  own 
that  they  were  entirely  wrong.  But  as 
long  as  industrialism  continues,  we 
shall  be  in  a  state  of  thinly  disguised 
civil  war.  There  can  be  no  industrial 
peace  while  our  urban  population  re- 
mains, because  the  large  towns  are  the 
creation  of  the  system  which  their  in- 
habitants now  want  to  destroy.  They 
can  and  will  destroy  it,  but  only  by  de- 
stroying themselves.  When  the  suici- 
dal war  is  over  we  shall  have  a  com- 
paratively small  population,  living 
mainly  in  the  country  and  cultivating 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  It  will  be  more 
like  the  England  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury than  the  England  which  we  know. 
There  will  be  no  very  rich  men;  and  if 
the  birth-rate  is  regulated  there  should 
be  no  very  poor  men. 

On  the  other  important  point  of  his 
argument,  the  possibility  of  the  domin- 
ance of  Asia,  he  writes: 

It  is  an  important  question  whether  a  . 
crowded  population  adds  to  the  security 
of  a  nation  or  not  Numbers  are  un- 
doubtedly of  great  importance  in  mod- 
ern warfare.  The  French  would  have 
been  less  able  to  resist  the  Germans 
without  Allies  in  1914  than  they  were 
in  1870.  But  we  must  not  suppose  that 
France  could  support  a  much  larger 
population  without  reducing  her  stan- 
dard of  living  to  the  point  of  un- 
der-feeding; and  an  under-fed  nation 
is  incapable  of  the  endurance  re- 
quired of  first-class  soldiers.  A  na- 
tion may  be  so  much  weakened  in  phy- 
sique by  under-feeding  as  to  be  im- 
potent  from  a  military  point  of  view,  in 
spite  of  great  numbers;  this  is  the 
case  in  India  and  China.  Deficient 
nourishment  also  diminishes  the  day's 
work.  If  European  and  American  cap- 
ital goes  to  China,  and  provides  proper 
food  for  the  workmen,  we  may  have  an 
early  opportunity  of  discovering  wheth- 
er the  supporters  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions have  any  real  conscientious  objec- 
tion to  violence  and  bloodshed.  We  may 
surmise  that  the  European  man,  the 
fiercest  of  all  beasts  of  prey,  is  not  likely 
to  abandon  the  weapons  which  have 
made  him  the  lord  and  the  bully  of  the 
planet.  He  has  no  other  superiority  to 
the  races  which  he  arrogantly  despises. 
Under  a_  regime  of  peace  the  Asiatic 
wouM  probably^B?  his  master. 


— Reriew  of   Review*  Sectioa 

The  Bolshevik 

Variety  of  School 

Pupih  Choose  Teachers  and  Dismiss 
Them  At   Will 


'pHE  Bolsheviks  have  done  many 
cruel  things  and  many  foolish 
things;  perhaps  the  foolish  things 
they  have  done  are  more  clearly  in- 
dicative of  their  state  of  mind  than 
the  cruelties.  In  the  North  American 
Review,  Riley  Allen  tells  the  story  of 
Osa,  which  he  calls  "the  martyred  city" 
because  it  was  held  by  the  Bolshevik 
forces  and  its  population  reduced  from 
10,000  to  8,000  in  a  few  months  by 
wholesale  butchery — one  in  every  five 
killed.  But  perhaps  the  most  striking 
part  of  his  ghastly  recital  is  when  he 
tells  of  the  efforts  of  the  Reds  to  run 
thp  schools,  in  a  Bolshevistic  way.  On 
this  point,  he  says: 

In  principle,  the  Bolshevik  had  here 
what  they  called  "free  labor  Schools." 
In  practice  it  was  a  farce — and  a  trag- 
edy. First  there  were  many  school 
teachers,  good  ones,  killed.  Then  the 
Reds  installed  their  own,  or  the  pupils 
chose  them.  The  Bolsheviks  gave  to 
the  pupils,  even  of  the  grade  schools, 
the  right  to  form  students'  councils  and 
choose  their  own  teachers.  The  result 
was  hopeless  inefficiency  and  confusion. 
The  pupils  did  as  they  pleased,  and  if 
the  teacher  protested,  they  dismissed 
him.  They  broke  up  desks  and  tables, 
tore  dovra  black-boards,  and  burned 
school  books  in  frequent  outbursts  of 
hoodlumism,  unchecked  by  the  so-called 
committee  of  education.  Few  in  any 
school  studied,  the  rest  played.  The 
teacher  would  either  give  up  in  despair 
and  go  home  in  the  morning  for  the  rest 
of  the  day,  or  get  drunk. 

To  illustrate  the  Bolshevik  theory  of 
education:  Here  is  one  instance:  Their 
teachers  were  told  to  give  astronomy 
lessons  from  the  Socialistic  point  of 
view.  Every  astronomical  fact,  every 
comet  and  constellation,  must  have  a 
meaning  in  the  progress  and  ultimate 
success  of  Socialism  and  communism  all 
over  the  world.  And  as  the  heads  of 
the  educational  system  here  were  ignor- 
amuses their  instruction  was  absolute- 
ly ridiculous.  Many  teachers  could  not 
write  their  own  names. 

Military  Genius 

Arises  in  Russia 

h'amenef,  Who  Commands  thf  Bcl- 
shevik  Armies,  is  an.  Able  General 


OF  the  twenty-three  separate  wars 
that  are  still  going  on  in  Europe, 
only  one  is  on  a  colossal  scale.  In  Rus- 
sia the  Bolsheviks  are  fighting  a  civil 
war  on  two  fronts  against  the  forces  of 
Denikin  and  Koltchak  and  the  carnage 
approaches  almost  the  dreadful  casu- 
alty records  of  the  great  war.  The  fact 
that  the  Bolshevistic  movement  has  not 
collapsed  in  the  face  of  this  struggle  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  man 
leading  the  Lenin  armies  who  appears 
to  have  a  wide  streak  of  military 
genius. 

Lenin  is  quoted  in  one  of  the  Swiss 
papers  as  having  admitted  the  gravity 
of  this  military  situation  from  the 
Soviet  point  of  view.  He  had  not  lost 
hope  by  any  means,  he  said,  as  quoted 
in  the  Berne  Tagwacht,  which  has  long 
been  a  sort  of  official  medium  of  his. 
Lenin  lost  much  of  his  authority  when 
Denikin's  advance  grew  serious.  The 
Bolsheviki  turned  then  from  Lenin  and 
went  over  to  the  extremist  views  of 
Peters  and  Dershinsky.  The  latter  will 
listen  to  no  compromise  with  the 
bourgeoisie.  They  believe  the  Soviet 
republic  should  make  no  terms  of  any 
kind  with  a  power  that  sends  its  mili- 
tary forces  to  any  part  of  Russia.  They 
entrusted  command  of  the  Bolshevist 
forces  to  Kamenef,  the  military  genius 
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thrown  up  by  the  Soviet  republic. 
Kamenef  was  a  colonel  in  the  old  auto- 
cratic army  and  he  is  believed  to  have 
a  capacity  for  organization  quite  sur- 
passing anything  of  the  kind  yet  re- 
vealed by  Denikin  or  Koltchak.  Kam- 
enef has  already  come  to  be  known  as 
the  Hannibal  of  Bolshevism  and  he 
leads  his  regiments,  improvised  often 
in  a  hurry,  to  critical  positions  and 
drives  Denikin  back  occasionally.  If 
his  policy  of  an  offensive  against  Deni- 
kin and  Koltchak  should  continue  to 
show  a  reasonable  degree  of  success, 
Kamenef  will,  the  French  dailies  agree, 
bo  the  supreme  man  in  the  crisis. 

Kamenef,  the  Bolshevik  commander, 
in  his  war  with  Koltchak,  Denikin  and 
their  Western  allies,  is  in  a  position 
which  Major-General  Sir  F.  Maurice 
compares  in  the  London  News  with 
that  of  the  Germans  during  the  late 
conflict.  The  Bolsheviki  are  centrally 
placed,  while  combined  action  on  the 
'^rt  of  their  enemies  on  the  outside  of 
the  circle  is  extremely  difficult.  The 
weak  point  of  the  Bolsheviki  is  that 
they  are  unable  to  replenish  their 
munitions,  and  for  that  reason  the 
policy  of  the  ring  fence  will  "probably 
beat  them  in  the  end."  The  expendi- 
ture of  ammunition  in  the  sort  _  of 
guerilla  fighting  which  has  been  taking 
place  is  trifling  and  it  may  take  a  long 
time  befor  such  stocks  as  the  Bolsheviki 
possess  are  exhausted.  A  military  solu- 
tion was  not  in  sight  last  August,  there- 
fore, but  some  changes  of  importance 
must  have  occurred  in  the  interval  to 
justify  the  sudden  outburst  of  confi- 
dence in  the  camp  of  the  anti-Soviet 
powers.  For  that  reason  the  war  is  to 
continue  and,  in  the  light  of  reports 
that  find  space  in  the  London  Times, 
the  struggle  begins  to  vie  in  horror  the 
picture  of  the  great  war. 


Signed  Treaty  In 
Nightgown 

Iloir  the  War  of  1871  Was  Really 
Settled 


A' 


N  interesting  story  is  told  in 
Munsey's  Magazine  in  connection 
with  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  1871. 
It  reads: 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  dram- 
atic contrast  between  the  Germans  at 
Versailles  in  1871  and  the  Germans  at 
Versailles  in  1919. 

Negotiations  had  almost  been  broken 
off  over  the  question  of  the  German 
armies  remaining  in  occupation  of 
France.  The  French  envoys  were  in 
despair,  and  Pouyer-Quertier  had  gone 
to  bed  in  his  hotel  room,  fearing  for  the 
worst.  Before  dawn  there  was  a  knock 
at  his  door,  and  the  Frenchman  got  up 
in  his  nightgown,  to  find  Bismarck,  in 
full  uniform,  come  to  renew  the  discus- 
sion. 

After  a  prolonged  talk,  saying  that  it 
was  dry  work,  he  stood  up  and  rang  for 
beer.  After  the  beer  had  been  brought, 
he  rang  again,  asked  for  kirsck,  and 
poured  a  quantity  of  it  into  the  beer. 
Taking  the  poker,  he  made  it  red-hot  in 
the  fire,  stirred  the  mixture  of  beer  and 
kirach  and  invited  the  Frenchman  to 
drink.     The  Frenchman  did  so,  saying: 

"1  think  of  my  poor  country  as  I 
drink." 

Bismarck,  clapping  him  on  the  shoul- 
der, announced  he  was  "a  good  fellow," 
and  that  evacuation  of  France  should 
take  place  at  once. 

There  and  then  the  final  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Frankfort,  putting  an  end  to 
the  Franco-Prussian  War,  was  signed 
on  that  small  table  at  the  beidside  of 
Pouyer-Quertier  in  a  little  hotel  in 
Frankfort, 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
Franco-Prusiian  War  was  not  ended  at 
Versailles,  It  was  the  treaty  of  Frank- 
fort that  marked  the  termination  of 
fhat  conflict,  and  it  is  not  without  inter- 
est to  record  that  the  Bismarck  of  the 
Wagner  picture  is  a  different  being 
from  the  more  human  character  who,  at 
Frankfort,  on  May  10,  1871,  signed  this 
document  with  M.  Pouyer-Quertier,  fin- 
anpe  minister  of  the  French  republic. 
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Make  Delicious  Pie  Fillings  with  the  help  of 
LILY  WHITE  Corn  Syrup 

When  a  woman  starts  the  use  of  Corn  Syrup  for  one  thing,  she  soon  extends  it 
to  others.     Lily  White  helps  the  flavor  of  fillings  for  pies  and  tarts  wonderfully. 

Added  to  bread  and  rolls,  it  gives  that  delicate  sweetening  that  good  cooks 
appreciate.     Let  the  young  folks  use  it  for  candy — for  taffy,  fudge^and  divinity. 

Full  directions  for  the  use  of  Lily  White  in  preserving, 
cooking,  and  candy  making,  are  given  in  our  new 
illustrated  Cook  Book-     Sent  free  to  you  on  request. 
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—Review  of  Reviews  Sectioa 

Decaying  Turkey 

Atrocities  Still  Ooing  On — Armerir 

ians  Have  Some  Qualities  Which 

Are  Not  Commendable 


/GREGORY  Mason,  the  noted  traveler 
and  author,  reports  Turkey  still  in 
a  condition  of  decay  and  chaos.  He 
states,  in  an  article  in  the  Outlook,  that 
the  Turk  does  not  admit  defeat — he 
admits  only  bad  judgment  in  backing 
the  wrong  side.  Mr.  Mason  has  some 
very  kind  things  to  say  of  the  Turk — 
the  Pasha  took  him  to  his  palace  and 
nnrsed  him  back  to  health  after  a 
malarial  attack,  for  example — and  he 
has  condemnatory  remarks  to  make 
about  Armenian  traits.     He  writes: 

Convinced  that  the  defeat  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  their  allies  was  not  his  fault, 
the  Turk  is  unrepentant  for  his  past 
crimes.  This  unrepentance  is  augment- 
ed by  the  delay  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence. When  the  armistice  was  signed, 
the  Turk  believed  he  would  soon  feel 
the  iron  hand.  But  ten  months  have 
passed  since  the  armistice  was  declared 
and  the  Turk  has  not  yet  been  punished. 
He  is  beginning  to  think  he  will  go  scot 
free.  Moreover,  he  is  beginning  to 
think  that  his  old  game  of  playing  off 
one  Power  against  another  will  work 
again,  and  he  is  taking  advantage  of  all 
the  inevitable  little  jealousies  among 
the  Allies.  An  example  of  the  sort  of 
petty  diplomacy  at  which  the  Turk  is  an 
adept  occurred  the  other  day  when  the 
Turks  complained  to  Great  Britain  and 
France  after  Rear-Admiral  Bristol, 
commanding  the  American  naval  forces 
in  Turkish  waters,  had  warned  the 
Turks  that  massacres  must  cease. 
Rear-Admiral  Bristol's  warning  was 
informal,  but  the  Turks  hoped  to  arouse 
indignation  among  British  and  French 
authorities  by  making  it  appear  that 
the  American  Commissioner  had  over- 
stepped his  powers. 

Signs  of  general  disorganization  are 
seen  on  every  hand  in  Turkey  to-day. 
Recently  bandits  captured  a  British 
officer  and  five  Indian  soldiers  guarding 
a  caravan  between  Marsovan,  which 
has  an  American  Protestant  College, 
and  Samsoon,  on  the  Black  Sea  coast. 
It  is  decidedly  risky  for  a  foreigner  to 
travel  in  most  parts  of  the  interior. 
Government  officials  are  reported  to  be 
co-operating  with  agents  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Progress  in  organ- 
izing bands  of  brigands  for  political 
purposes  and  supplying  them  with  arms 
and  ammunition.  Perhaps  the  largest 
and  worst  of  these  bands  is  that  headed 
by  Mustapha  Kernel  Pasha,  who  is  said 
to  have  a  staff  of  forty-two  Turkish 
officers. 

Reports  of  new  atrocities  against 
Greeks  and  Armenians  are  coming  in. 
The  occupation  of  Smyrna  by  the 
Greeks  has  aroused  the  temper  of  the 
Turks  to  fighting  pitch,  and  there  have 
been  many  clashes  between  the  two  na- 
tionalities. 

Judging  by  the  reports  of  reliable 
Americans  who  were  on  the  spot,  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Turks  dur- 
ing the  war  were  horrible.  Dr.  George 
E.  White,  President  of  Anatolia  College, 
at  Marsovan,  reports  to  the  American 
Government  that  in  five  years  the  num- 
ber of  Armenians  in  his  region  has  been 
reduced  by  violence  or  deportation  from 
fourteen  thousand  to  two  thousand. 
Most  of  the  survivors  are  women  and 
children.  The  romantic  Argonaut 
coast,  from  Sinope,  the  birthplace  of 
Diogenes,  to  Cape  Jason,  was  formerly 
populated  mainly  by  Greeks.  Thous- 
ands of  these  have  been  killed  or  deport- 
ed by  the  Turks,  and  the  few  who  are 
straggling  back  now  find  only  ruined 
homes  awaiting  them.  In  Samsoon 
alone  there  were  before  the  war  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Greeks. 
Between  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  of  these  were  deported  by  the 
Turks,  and  about  seventy-five  thousand 
were  killed. 

The  extent  of  misery  among  children 
in  Turkey  is  frightful.  There  are  many 
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waifs  who  are  the  offspring  of  Armen- 
ian mothers  and  Turkish  fathers.  In 
Urfa  alone  I  was  told  that  there  are 
several  thousand  Armenian  girls  home- 
less after  being  released  from  Turkish 
harems.  Most  of  them  are  mothers  or 
about  to  become  such. 

Ordinarily  the  Armenians  are  settled 
farmers  or  traders,  while  the  Kurds, 
who  persecute  them  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Turkish  Government,  are 
pastoral  nomads.  But  at  present  the 
Armenians  are  nomads  too,  for  most  of 
them  are  homeless.  They  are  living 
like  an  army  on  the  road.  All  the  way 
from  the  Caucasus  to  Adana,  Aleppo, 
and  Jerusalem  you  find  them  on  the  by- 
ways, and  Bagdad  is  full  of  them.  They 
are  too  tired  to  think  about  vengeance. 
All  they  want  is  to  get  the  scattered 
survivors  of  their  families  together 
again  and  to  build  up  as  well  as  they 
can  their  ruined  homes. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  knotty  Armenian-Turk- 
ish question.  Suffice  it  to  say  there 
are  two  sides  to  this  question.  No  fair- 
minded  man  will  defend  the  massacres 
of  Armenians  by  Turks,  but  neither  will 
he  defend  such  atrocities  as  Armen- 
ians sometimes  commit  against  Turks 
when  they  get  the  upper  hand. 

No  doubt  there  are  political  and 
social  reasons  for  the  Turk's  dislike  of 
the  Armenian,  but  the  main  cause  of 
this  animosity  is  economic.  The  Turk 
hates  the  Armenian  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  the  Russian  hates  the  Jew. 
The  Armenian  is  more  clever  than  the 
Turk,  and  in  trade  he  is  certainly  more 
industrious.  The  Turk  cares  little  for 
commercial  life.  A  few  Armenians  go 
into  a  Turkish  town  and  soon  have  most 
of  the  business  in  their  hands.  It  is 
easier  for  the  Turks  to  kill  them  and 
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confiscate  their  wealth  than  to  outdo 
the  Armenians  by  using  the  latter's  own 
business  methods. 

It  must  be  said  for  the  Turk  that  the 
Armenian's  business  methods  are  often 
questionable.  There  is  a  proverb  in 
this  connection  which  contains  a  good 
deal  of  truth.  The  saying  goes:  "The 
Armenian  is  never  legally  wrong  and 
never  morally  right." 

The  attitude  of  American  mission- 
aries toward  the  Armenian  is  very  in- 
structive. After  deploring  the  cruelty  of 
Turks  to  Armenians,  your  missionary 
host  will  say:  "Be  careful  not  to  leave 
your  watch  or  money  about  your  room 
when  you  go  out —  our  servants  are 
Armenians." 

And  again,  after  telling  you  a  long 
narrative  of  Armenian  suffering  at  the 
hands  of  the  Turks  which  your  mis- 
sionary friend  has  heard  from  an 
Armenian,  your  friend  will  say — 
apropos  of  some  domestic  report  that 
his  Armenian  servant  has  made  to  him 
— "Of  course  you  can  never  believe  any- 
thing an  Armenian  says." 

Whatever  the  decisions  of  the  Peace 
Conference  in  regard  to  Turkey  may  be, 
they  ought  to  be  based  on  a  recognition 
of  the  following  facts,  which  have  been 
evident  to  nearly  every  investigator  the 
Allies  have  sent  to  Turkey: 

First,  the  Armenians  are  not  yet  cap- 
able of  self-government 

Second,  the  Turks  are  not  now  cap- 
able of  self-government,  much  less 
capable  of  governing  other  races. 

Third,  whatever  arrangement  is 
reached,  it  ought  to  be  one  which  will 
prevent  the  Turks  from  bullying  other 
peoples.  And,  equally  important,  it 
ought  to  be  a  settlement  which  will  give 
no  other  people  the  power  to  bully  the 
Turks. 


Students  Control  China 


]l(ii <■  h'niri'd  Action  by  the  Aggres- 
sions of  Japan 


T>RIEF  cabled  reports  from  China 
have  told  of  riots  in  China  by 
Chine-se  students.  The  Chinese  students 
have  taken  on  themselves  the  burden 
qf  protesting  against  foreign  aggres- 
sion, particularly  against  Japanese 
influence  in  Shantung.  The  Chinese 
.students  have  attained  extraordinary 
political  power.  Paul  Jones,  an  Ameri- 
can in  Shantung,  writes  in  the  Indepen- 
dent: 

Students  are  holding  the  reins  of 
[)ow€r  in  China.  They  do  not  occupy  a 
single  political  position;  yet  within  three 
months  they  have  terminated  the  ofl[jcial 
careers  of  a  Minister  of  Communica- 
tions, a  Minister  to  Japan,  a  director  of 
the  National  Mint;  led  an  entire  cabinet 
to  step  out  of  office;  caused  President 
Hsu  to  tender  his  resignation,  and 
steeled  the  nerves  of  the  Chinese  dele- 
gates at  Paris  to  astound  the  powers  by 
refusing  to  sign  the  treaty  with  Ger- 
many. 

What  is  the  secret  of  these  young- 
sters' herculean  power?  A  righteous 
cause — the  recovery  of  German  rights 
in  Shantung.  Shantung  is  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  of  China.  It  is  the  sacred 
province  because  it  gave  birth  both  to 
Confucius  and  Mencius.  Touch  Shan- 
tung and  you  touch  the  apple  of  China's 
eye.  Let  aggression  sow  the  wind  in 
this  sacred  province  and  it  will  reap  a 
Chinese  whirlwind.  Germany's  aggres- 
sion in  Shantung  in  1897-98  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  Boxer  rebellion.  The 
fear  that  Germany's  mantle  will  fall 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Japan  has  bound 
together  the  incoherent  masses  of 
China  by  bands  of  steel,  and  "Give  us 
back  Tsingtao"  has  become  the  battle 
cry  of  millions. 

This  crusade  had  its. birth  on  May  4, 
when  some  Peking  (Government)  Uni- 
versity students  broke  into  the  resi- 
dence of  I'sao  Ru-lin,  the  Minister  of 
Communications,  set  fire  to  the  house, 
unceremoniously  threw  Chang  Tsung- 
hsiang.  Minister  to  Japan,  who  happen- 
ed to  be  present,  into  the  street,  where 


they  left  him  half  dead,  while  Minister 
Tsao  escaped  by  means  of  an  automo- 
bile to  the  Wagon  Lits  Hotel  in  the 
Legation  quarters.  By  means  of  secret 
loans  and  secret  treaties  these  two  men 
and  Lu  Tsung-yu,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Mint,  had  been  selling  China  to 
Japan,  and  this  night's  disgraceful 
affair  was  their  reward.  Instead  of 
imprisoning  the  "traitors,"  however, 
the  Government  arrested  thirty-three 
students,  none  of  whom  seem  to  have 
been  implicated  in  the  riot.  These  ar- 
rests furnished  the  martyrs  necessary 
to  inflame  an  exasperated  nation. 

Three  days  later,  May  7,  came  the  so- 
called  "Day  of  National  Humiliation" 
on  which  China  from  Shanghai  to 
Chengtu  and  from  Canton  to  Kalgan 
commemorated  the  ultimatum  of  May 
7,  1915,  by  means  of  which  Japan  com- 
pelled China  to  accept  the  majority  of 
the  notorious  "Twenty-one  Demands." 
In  every  city  students  paraded  the 
streets  carrying  banners  inscribed  with 
such  impassioned  phrases  as,  "Give  us 
back  Tsingtao,"  "Kill  the  Traitors," 
"Remember  May  7,  1915,"  "Avenge  the 
Disgrace,"  "Might  Destroys  our  Sover- 
eign Right,"  and  "Let  Us  Lose  Our 
Heads,  but  Keep  Tsingtao."  Telegrams 
flooded  to  Peking  and  to  Paris  demand- 
ing the  return  of  Tsingtao  to  China.  The 
students  of  Tsinanfu,  Shantung,  tele- 
graphed to  President  Hsu  that  by  im- 
prisoning patriots  and  protecting  "trai- 
tors" bargaining  away  their  province 
he  had  turned  right  and  wrong  topsy- 
turvy. They  advised  him  to  puni.sh  the 
"traitors"  and  to  remember  that  "to  eat 
their  flesh  and  to  sleep  on  their  skins" 
would  be  much  less  than  they  de.served. 
The  delegates  in  Paris  were  informed 
that  if  they  signed  a  treaty  giving  the 
Japanese  special  privileges  in  Shan- 
tung the  fate  of  Tsao  and  Chang  would 
await  them  on  their  return. 

Although  the  Government  liberated 
the  arrested  students,  it  did  not  cashier 
the  triumvirate  of  "traitors." 

The  students  of  Peking  now  drew  up 
an  ultimatum  in  which  they  demanded 
the  punishment  of  Tsao,  Chang  and  Lu 
and  a  definite  promise  from  the  Gov- 
ernment not  to  transfer  the  German 
rights  in  Shantung  to  the  Japanese. 
To  enforce  these  demands  the  schools 
of  the  capital  began  a  strike  on  May  19, 
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HALDANE'S  WEAK  DEFENCE 


By  LIEUT.-COLONEL  J.   B.   MACLEAN 


OUR  Ex-Mjnister  of  War,  Viscount 
Haldane,  is  at  last  out  with  his 
defence,  and  the  extraordinary 
fact  is  that  he  makes  it  to  a  foreign  na- 
tion and  not  to  an  outraged  British  Em- 
pire; and  we  are  not  permitted  to  print 
it  in  Canada. 

But,  before  dealing  with  it,  let  us  re- 
call some  history.  Back  in  the  early 
nineties,  when  it  became  apparent  that 
Russian  ambitions,  German  desire  for 
world  dominance,  and  French  desire  for 
revenge  were  leading  towards  a  great 
war  into  which  we  would  be  drawn  in 
self-defence,  we  began  to  prepare.  The 
first  step  was  a  Committee  on  National 
Defence  under  Mr.  Balfour.  This  was 
followed  by  the  organization  of  a  Gen- 
eral Staff  exactly  on  the  lines  adopted 
by  the  Germans  under  the  great  Von 
Moltke,  over  forty  years  earlier — but 
resisted  by  the  British  War  Office  until 
the  lamentable  failures  in  South  Africa 
showed  the  need  for  reform.  It  will 
please  those  who  think  that  Germany  is 
not  an  originator  but  a  developer  of 
ideas  to  know  that  this  man  who  re- 
volutionized war  had  more  Highland- 
Scotch  than  German  blood  in  his  veins. 
He  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
other  German  family  of  that  name.  In 
fact,  Von  Moltke — as  his  nephew,  the 
late  Chief  of  Staff,  wrote  a  few  years 
before  the  war — was  not  his  real  name, 
but  MacMullen.  The  Liberals  came  in- 
to power  in  England  in  1905,  and  it  was 
very  important  that  a. good  man  be  put 
in  the  War  Office,  who  would  act  in  con- 
junction with  the  newly  and  only  par- 
tially organized  General  Staff.  Haldane 
had  been  legal  adviser  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada,  in  London,  and  had 
imbibed  more  Imperialistic  ideals  than 
any  of  his  colleagues,  and  in  conse- 
quence, he  was  specially  asked  by  the 
King  "to  take  on  the  job."  That,  is,  the 
defence  of  the  Empire  was  placed  in  his 
hands.  He  was  the  one  man  upon  whom 
the  Cabinet  and  the  nation  depended  for 
expert  guidance.  He  worked  on  it  ex- 
clusively for  seven  years.  He  had  an 
absolutely  free  hand.  From  1912  to 
1914,  he  had  an  indirect  control. 

When  the  great  war  came  it  found 
our  war  department  almost  totally  un- 
prepared. The  public  blamed  Haldane 
for  this  condition,  and  said  he  had  been 
so  flattered  by  the  attentions  of  the 
Kaiser  that  he  had  become  his  dupe. 
Asquith  put  him  back  in  the  War  Office, 
but  the  outraged  nation  raised  such  an 
outcry,  that  he  lasted  less  than  24  hours. 
During  the  five  years  that  have  since 
elapsed,  he  and  his  friends  have  al- 
ways answered  the  criticisms  by  look- 
ing very  solemn  and  wise,  saying:  "Wait 
and  see;  he  has  been  shamefully  mis- 
judged and  disgracefully  treated;  when 
he  is  permitted  to  speak,  the  nation  will 
get  a  surprise." 

He  has  spoken,  and  his  explanations 
confirm  the  criticisms.  They  also  prove 
him  to  be  a  common  political  faker  in 
claiming  personal  credit  for  the  work 
of  others,  and  suggest  that  his  records 
should  be  further  investigated  by  a 
properly  constituted  court  Such  a 
proceeding  would  have  a  great  moral 
influence  over  such  men  in  tJhe  future. 

Defence  Printed  in  U.  S. 

A  S  I  said,  we  are  not  allowed  to  print 
■^  *  in  Canada  his  full  defence  or  the 
details  of  his  many  talks,  and  luncheons 
and  dinners  with  the  Kaiser  and  his 
friends,  as  they  were  "working"  him, 
just  as  the  ordinary  professional  gamb- 
ler, company  promoter  or  blackmailer 
works  his  victims.  The  cases  are  exact- 
ly alike  excepting  that  the  nation  and 
the  lives  of  its  young  men  were  the 
stakes.  His  story  appears  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  of  Boston,  an  excel- 
lent magazine  with  a  small  circulation 
and  but  few  readers  outside  the  U.S.A. 
Wp  have  here  a  practical  example  of 
what  would  have  happened  under  Ex- 
President  Taft's  Reciprocity  Treaty, 
■wfhich.he  said  confidentiallly,  Wfluldlmake 
Canadian  trade  an  "adjunct"  to  the  big 


cities  and  manufacturers  of  the  U.  S. 
In  literary  matters,  this  is  exactly  where 
we  stand  to-day.  Under  the  British 
Copyright  Act,  U.  S.  publishers  abso- 
lutely control  Canada.  They  compel  an 
author  to  print  in  the  States,  but  will 
net  permit  him  to  do  so  in  Canada. 

The  article  is  headed  "Some  Recollec- 
tions," and  it  deals  mainly  with  conver- 
sations with  the  Kaiser  and  his  Chan- 
cellor, and  also  latterly  with  Von  Tir- 
pitz.  If  we  are  not  allowed  to  place  his 
story  in  full  before  the  Canadians— and 
as  far  as  I  know,  no  British  publication 
has  it — we  will  strain  the  copyright  law 
by  quoting  the  salient  points  of  his  de- 
fence and  give  the  parallel  from  the 
records,  and  from  writings  of  his  own 
friends  which  disprove  his   statements. 

His  most  important  admissions  are 
that  he  knew  war  was  probable;  that 
the  preparations  for  it  were  put  in  his 
charge;  and  that  if  France  was  over- 
run, England  would  be  in  danger.  He 
thus  puts  the  situation  right  up  to  him- 
self. 

He  opens  his  article: 

"Many  things  that  happened  in  the 
"years  just  before  1914,  as  well  as  the 
"events  of  the  great  war  itself,  are  still 
"too  close  to  permit  of  our  studying 
"them  in  their  full  content.  *  *  At  this 
"moment  all  that  can  safely  be  attempt- 
"ed  is  that  actual  observers  should  set 
"down  what  they  have  themselves  ob- 
"served.  For  there  has  rarely  been  a 
"time  when  the  judicial  maxim,  that 
"  'hearsay  is  not  evidence,'  ought  to  be 
"more  sternly  insisted  on.  If  I  now 
"venture  to  set  down  what  follows  in 
"these  pages,  it  is  because  I  had  certain 
"opportunities  for  forming  a  judgment 
"at  first  hand  for  myself.  *  *  *  from  the 
"end  of  1905  to  the  summer  of  1912.  I 
"had  special  opportunity  for  a  direct 
"observation.  During  that  period  I  was 
"S!cvt,tary  of  State  for  War,  and  from 
"1912  to  April,  1915,  I  was  the  holder 
"of  another  office  and  a  member  of  the 
"British  Cabinet.  During  the  first  of 
"these  periods,  it  fell  to  me  to  work  out 
"the  military  organization  that  would 
"he  required  to  ensure,  as  far  as  was 
"pnacticable,  against  risk,  should  those 
"strenuous  efforts  fail  into  which  Sir 
"Edward  Grey  had  thrown  his  strength. 
"He  was  endeavoring  with  all  his  might 
"to  guard  the  peace  of  Europe  from 
"danger.  As  he  and  I  had  for  many 
"years  been  on  terms  of  close  intimacy, 
"it  was  not  unnatural  that  he  should 
"ask  me  to  do  what  I  could  by  helping 
"in  some  of  the  diplomatic  work  which 
"v/as  his,  as  well  as  engaging  in  my 
"own  special  task.  Indeed,  the  two 
"phases  of  activity  could  hardly  be 
"separable.  *  *  *  In  1906,  while  War 
"Minister,  I  paid,  on  the  invitation  of 
"the  German  Emperor,  a  visit  to  him  at 
"Berlin,  *  *  *  while  at  Berlin,  I  saw 
"much  of  the  Emperor,  and  I  also  saw 
"certain  of  his  Ministers,  notably, 
"Prince  von  Bijlow,  Herr  von  Thirsky, 
"and  General  von  Einem,  the  first  be- 
"ing  at  that  time  Chancellor,  and  the 
"last  two  being  respectively  the  Foreign 
"and  War  Ministers.  I  was  invited  to 
"look  over  for  myself  the  organization 
"of  the  German  War  Office,  which  I 
"wished  to  study  for  purposes  of  reform 
"at  home;  and  this  I  did  in  some  detail, 
"in  company  with  an  expert  adviser 
"from  my  own  staff,  Colonel  Ellison, 
"my  military  private  secretary.  There 
"the  authorities  explained  to  us  the 
"general  nature  of  the  organization  for 
"rapid  mobilization  which  had  been 
"developed  under  the  great  von  Moltke, 
"and  subsequently  carried  farther.  The 
"character  of  this  organization  was,  in 
"its  general  features,  no  secret  in  Ger- 
"many,  although  it  was  somewhat  un- 
"familiar  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries; 
"and  it  interested  my  adviser  and  my- 
".self  intensely." 

"At  that  time  there  was  an  active 
"military  party  in  Germany,  which  of 
"course,  was  not  wholly  pleased  at  the 
"reception  which  we  met  with  from  the 
"Emperor,  etc.,  etc." 

Further  on  in  the  article  he  admits 


that  as  Minister  of  War,  in  January, 
1906,  he  was  instructed  by  the  British 
Cabinet,  in  view  of  the  probability  of 
Germany  attacking  France,  to  take  up 
the  plans  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire, 
and: 

"How  to  mobilize  and  concentrate  at 
"a  place  of  assembly  to  be  opposite  the 
"Belgian  frontier,  a  force  calculated  as 
"adequate  (with  the  assistance  of  Rus- 
"sian  pressure  in  the  East),  to  make  up 
"for  the  inadequacy  of  the  French 
"armies  for  their  great  task  "of  defend- 
"ing  the  entire  French  frontier,  from 
"Dunkirk  down  to  Belfort — or  even 
"further  south,  if  Italy  should  join  the 
"Triple  Alliance  in  an  attack." 

I  will  come  back  to  this  quotation 
later. 

The  remainder  and  greater  part  of 
the  article  is  devoted  to  his  many  visits 
to  the  Kaiser  and  Chancellor,  and  their 
visits  to  him  in  England.  In  fact,  he 
shows  that  all  questions  between  Ger- 
many and  Britain — military,  naval, 
Bagdad  railway — were  entrusted  to  this 
simple-minded  stage  Englishman.  Even 
at  this  late  date,  with  all  that  has  been 
developed,  he  appears  to  think  that  the 
Kaiser  and  his  Chancellor  were  as  sim- 
ple and  honest  as  were  he  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey — the  latter  was  living  with 
him  through  all  these  eventful  years — 
that  the  former  were  surrounded  by  a 
few  bad  men  who  caused  them  to  break 
all  their  gentlemen's  agreements — just 
the  ordinary  Confidence  Game.  His 
dealings  with  the  Kaiser  are  shown  to 
have  been  many  times  worse  and  more 
dangerous  to  the  defence  of  the  Empire 
than  the  receipt  of  the  letter  from  the 
Kaiser  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admir- 
alty, Lord  Tweedmouth,  in  1908,  which 
he  refused  to  make  public;  and  Asquith 
was  so  alarmed  that  the  letter  might  get 
out  that  he  quickly  disclaimed  Cabinet 
responsibility  and  kicked  Tweedmouth 
out  of  the  Government  under  pressure 
of  an  alarmed  nation;  which  then  de- 
manded, and  got,  a  reorganized  navy 
which  saved  us  when  the  war  came.  For 
on  July  29,  1914,  a  line  of  battleships 
formed  across  the  channel  from  Dover 
to  Ostend,  and  effectively  prevented 
German  troops  being  landed  in  France, 
and  allowed  us  to  send  over  our  Expe- 
ditionary Forces  unmolested. 

The  Childlike  Faith  of  Haldane 
T  JNDERLYING  Haldane's  whole  de- 
^  fence  is  a  childish  attempt  to  prove 
how  well  informed  he  was  and  how  it 
was  due  to  his  efforts  that  Britain  was 
so  well  prepared.  Childlike  because  the 
untruthfulness  of  so  many  of  his  state- 
ments and  inferences  is  easily  prov- 
ed. He  writes  in  Chapter  II:  "To  say, 
therefore,  that  we  were  caught  unpre- 
pared is  not  accurate,"  and  then  pro- 
coeds  to  show  why  they  were  not  fully 
prepared  by  explaining  that  compulsory 
service  was  out  of  the  question  for  Great 
Britain,  and  moreover,  it  would  have 
taken  thirty  years  to  organize.  No- 
where does  he  refer  to  his  opposition 
to  Lord  Roberts,  Colonel  Repington  and 
the  others  who  were  campaigning  for 
preparedness.  Instead  he  says,  "Our 
main  strength  was  in  our  navy  and  its 
tradition."  Just  how  "naval  traditions" 
were  to  make  up  for  a  shortage  of  sol- 
diers and  machine  guns  on  the  Belgian 
frontier,  he  does  not  explain.  "Our 
secondary  contribution,"  he  continues, 
"was  a  small  army,  fashioned  to  fulfill 
a  scientifically  measured  function.  It 
was  of  course  a  very  small  army,  but  it 
had  a  scientific  organization."  That 
tradition  and  scientifically  measured 
functions  failed  to  stay  the  German 
hordes  was  not  his  Minister's  fault,  he 
explained,  but  Russia's.  The  fact  is  that 
this  splendid  little  army  was  so  long  on 
science  and  short  on  machine  guns,  be- 
cause Haldane  and  Seely  and  Asquith 
refused  to  listen  to  practical  soldiers, 
that  it  was  unable  to  defend  itself  pro- 
perly and  great  slaughter  was  the  re- 
sult. Finally  he  seems  to  get  angry 
with  those  who  ask  why  we  were  not 
prepared    and    falls    back    upon    legal 


technicalities.  "Anyhow,"  he  says,  "we 
fulfilled  our  contract,  for  at  eleven 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  August  3, 
1914,  we  mobilized,  without  a  hitch,  the 
whole  Expeditionary  Force,"  and  he 
asks  us  to  believe  that  this  very  success- 
ful mobilization  was  due  to  him.  He 
says: 

"I  speak  of  this  with  direct  know- 
"ledge,  for  as  the  Prime  Minister,  who 
"was  'temporarily  holding  the  seals  of 
"the  War  Department,'  was  overwhelm- 
"ed  with  business,  he  asked  me,  through 
"the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  go  to  the  War 
"Office,  and  give  directions  for  the 
"mobilization  of  the  machinery  with 
"which  I  was  so  familiar;  and  I  did  so 
"on  the  morning  of  Monday,  August  3, 
"and  a  day  later  handed  it  over  in  work- 
"ing  order  to  Lord  Kitchener." 

It  is  not  nece.ssary  to  go  into  details 
to  show  how  absurd  it  is  for  any  man, 
particularly  an  amateur  and  a  Lord 
Chancellor,  an  expert  in  legal  technical- 
ities, who  had  been  away  from  the  War 
Office  for  two  years,  to  step  back  and  in 
a  few  hours  make  all  arrangements  for 
the  mobilization  and  despatch  of  the 
Expeditionary  Force  and  the  mobiliza- 
non  of  350,000  militiamen,  and  hand 
over  the  whole  outfit,  in  complete  work- 
ing order  in  one  day.  The  facts  are  that 
this  had  all  been  arranged  for  long  be- 
fore by  the  professional  soldiers,  and 
the  mobilization  of  the  Expeditionarj' 
P'orce  was  completed  days  before,  and 
much  of  it  was  in  France  before  Hal- 
dane came  to  the  War  Office.  The 
Heavy  Artillery  Brigade  actually  left 
Woolwich  July  29,  and  had  landed  in 
Dunkirk  the  following  day.  Part,  if  not 
all,  of  the  Cavalry  were  ready  and  ex- 
pected to  cross  the  channel  August  2, 
at  the  .latest. 

The  Formation  of  the  General  Staff 

'T^HE  above  is  typical  of  his  mental 
■^  peculiarities  and  of  his  other  claims 
for  credit  to  which  he  is  in  no  way  en- 
titled. In  the  first  quotation  I  make 
from  his  article,  he  refers  to  his  visit 
to  the  German  War  Office  and  his  in- 
tens3  interest  in  ai-id  study  of  the  or- 
ganization for  rapid  mobilization.  He 
points  out  that  the  von  Moltke  system 
was  generally  unknown  in  Anglo-Saxon 
countries.  As  it  was  adopted  by  us,  in- 
ference is  that  he  was  entitled  to  the 
credit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
recommended  for  adoption  many  years 
before  by  the  Hartington  Committee, 
but  was  killed  by  Haldane's  chief, 
Campbell-Bannerman.  It  was  brought 
back  by  Haldane's  predecessor,  Arnold- 
Forster.  Its  backbone  is  the  GeneraT 
Staff,  and  when  Haldane  came  in  he 
found  this  coming  into  being,  but  it  is 
strange  th«it  he  had  to  go  to  Germany 
to  be  convinced.  It  was  well  he  did,  for 
he  gave  the  General  Staff  a  fairly  free 
hand,  excepting  where  their  politics  in- 
terfered, as  he  thought,  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's pop  ilarity  with  the  voters — 
and  we  now  know  that  some  of  this 
sentiment  to  which  they  listened,  was 
German  propaganda.  It  was  to  the 
Balfour  Defence  Committee,  and  to  this 
General  Staff,  backed  up  by  Lord 
Roberts'  campaign,  that  we  owe  the 
partial  preparations  we  had  made  when 
war  came.  But  for  his  co-operation 
with  them,  we  must  give  Haldane  due 
credit.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  one 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  cut  down  the 
strength  of  the  army. 

In  Chapter  II,  he  tells  that  after  one 
of  the  Kaiser's  inspirational  talks  with 
him  in  1906: 

"The  paradox  presented  itself  that  a 
"war  with  Germany,  in  which  we  were 
"alone,  would  be  easier  than  a  war  in 
"which  France  was  attacked  along  with 
"us;  for,  if  Germany  succeeding  in  over- 
"running  France,  she  might  establish 
"naval  bases  on  the  northern  channel 
"ports  of  that  country,  quite  close  to 
"our  shore,  and  so,  with  the  possible  aid 
"of  the  submarines,  long  range  guns, 
"and  lir  machines  of  the  future,  inter- 
"fere  materially  with  our  naval  position 
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"in  the  channel  and  our  naval  defences 
'"against  invasion." 

In  these  words  Viscount  Haldane 
asks  us  to  believe  that  away  back  in 
1906,  he  foresaw  these  possibilities.  His 
friends  and  the  facts  belie  him.  One  of 
his  chief  advisers  was  Viscount  French. 
The  latter  writes  in  "1914": 

"It  is  easy  to  be  'wise  after  the 
"event';  but  I  cannot  help  wondering 
"why  none  of  us  realized  what  the  most 
"modern  rifle,  the  machine  gun,  the 
"aeroplane  and  wireless  telegraphy 
"would  bring  about." 

And  again: 

"The  first  surprise  came  *  *  *  *  they 
"were  our  first  experience  with  artillery 
"heavier  than  our  own." 

Nor  did  our  naval  experts  fear  any 
serious  danger  from  submarines  as  far 
back  as  1906. 

Another  example  of  his  simple  trust- 
ing nature  when  he  "sat  in  the  German 
Confidence  Game"  is  his  reference,  al- 
ready quoted,  to  the  fact  that  the  dom- 
inant military  party,  "was  not  wholly 
please<^l  at  the  reception  we  met  with 
from  the  Emperor."  This  was  part  of 
v/ell-recognized  German  propaganda, 
exposed  months  before  Haldane  paid  his 
first  visit  to  the  Kaiser  by  Leo  Maxse, 
in  the  Natioyial  Review;  by  Colonel  Rep- 
ington.  in  The  Times  and  others.  In 
his  recent  book.  Colonel  Repington  says: 

"We  were  fools  in  those  days.  (1905- 
"6)  ;  we  were  as  blind  as  bats  The  Ger- 
"mans  used  every  means  to  ingratiate 
^'themselves  with  us,  and  there  began 
"that  series  of  mutual  visits  and  fawn- 
"ings  of  Anglo-German  statesmen,  phil- 
"anthropists,  editors  and  Chambers  of 
"Commerce  which  are  part  of  the  stock 
"in-trade  of  German  militant  diplomacy 
"and  appeal  so  readily  to  easy-going, 
"unsuspecting  Britishers.  All  this 
"reached  such  a  pitch  towards  the  end 
"of  the  year,  and  the  diplomatic  situa- 
"tion  became  so  grave,  that  I  published 
"in  the  Timea,  on  December  27,  1905,  an 
^'article  on  France  and  Germany  point- 
"ing  out  in  plain  terms  the  danger  of 
]*the  situation  *  ♦  *  *  The  situation  re- 
"mained  extremely  dangerous  until  cer- 
"tain  decisions  were  taken  in  1906.  It 
•'was  my  purpose  to  describe  the  most 
^'interesting  page  of  history,  but  am 
"forbidden  to  do  so,  and  must  reserve  it 
"for  a  later  period." 

The  Wily  Work  of  the  Kaiser 

pHAPTER  V  of  the  Recollections 
'^  gives  some  interesting  side-lights. 
In  1911,  he  tells  us,  the  Kaiser  paid  a 
visit  to  King  George,  and  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Viscount  Haldane  that  "he  would 
like  to  come  and  lunch  with  him  to  meet 
people  whom  otherwise  he  might  not 
see."  The  slick  and  wily  Prussian!  The 
noble  Viscount  tells  us:  "I  acted  on 
my  own  discretion,  and  when  he  came  to 
my  house  I  had  a  widely  selected  party 
of  about  a  dozen  to  meet  him.  *  *  *  * 
The  Emperor  engaged  in  conversation 
with  everyone,  and  all  went  with 
smoothness."  So  smoothly  that  when 
war  came,  at  least  one-third  of  the 
guests,  whose  names  he  gives,  were  out- 
standing figures  in  opposition  to  our 
putting  UD  any  defence,  among  them 
being  Lord  Morley,  Ramsay  Macdonald, 
leader  of  the  Labor  Party,  and  the 
•editor  of  the  Wextyninste?-  Gazette.  The 
old  Kaiser,  the  clever  old  jollier! 

A  couple  of  paragraphs  further 
along,  he  Innocently  confirmed  a  sus- 
picion of  the  intrigue  and  influence  of 
Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  the  German  financier, 
in  our  public  affairs,  when  he  tells  us 
that    "In    January,    1912,    an    informal 


message  was  given  by  the  Emperor  to 
Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  for  transmission,  if 
possible,  through  one  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  Foreign  Oflfice."  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  who  this  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  was  who  was  closer 
to  the  Kaiser  than  Haldane  and  those 
we  already  know  of.  Also  this  clearly 
indicates  Sir  Ernest  was  one  of  the 
Kaiser's  confidential  agents  in  England. 
He  has  led  a  charmed  existence  since 
the  war,  while  that  other  great  Ger- 
man banker.  Sir  Edgar  Speyer,  was  the 
object  of  a  British  press  campaign,  so 
bitter  that  it  drove  him  out  of  England, 
which  suggests  that  Sir  Edgar  and  the 
British  press  have  been  made  the  victim 
of  an  outrageous  plot  to  cover  the  work 
of  Sir  Ernest  by  diverting  attention 
away  from  him.  The  object  of  the  mes- 
sage is  shown  in  succeeding  chapters  to 
have  been  the  same  old  plot;  to  induce 
the  British  to  let  up  in  the  naval  pro- 
gramme and  sign  an  agreement  to  give 
Germany  a  free  hand  by  refraining 
from  helping  France,  Russia  or  other 
British  Allies  in  case  Germany  made 
war  upon  them.  Viscount  Haldane  as 
usual  rushed  to  Berlin  and  waited  sub- 
serviently upon  the  Kaiser,  the  Chan- 
cellor and  Admiral  von  Tirpitz.  He 
gives  a  fairly  complete  account  of  this 
visit  and  the  efforts  he  made  to  meet 
their  wishes.  It  is  quite  significant  that 
the  Kaiser  and  his  ministers  were  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  British  army  pre- 
parations for  the  coming  war;  Haldane 
was  himself  in  the  War  Office,  and  as 
'  ^ng  as  he  was  there,  they  were  safe 
from  the  menace  of  Lord  Roberts'  cam- 
paign. 

The  Need  For  Practical  Men 

/^NE  puts  down  the  magazine  with  a 
^^  feeling  of  great  sadness  as  he  thinks 
of  how  woefully  we  have  been  misgov- 
erned by  our  great  intellectuals  and 
idle  rich,  moral  uplifters,  inexperienced 
in  the  affairs  of  life  and  in  the  ways  of 
the  masses  of  mankind ;  and  of  how  dif- 
ferent things  might  have  been  under  a 
practical  man.  There  would  have  been 
no  war,  no  slaughter,  no  bereaved 
families,  no  staggering  taxation.  Our 
army  would  have  been  as  ready  as  our 
navy  and  the  Germans  would  never 
have  fought  us. 

Haldane's  profound  knowledge  of 
law,  its  technicalities,  its  precedents, 
from  long  and  careful  study  has  no 
doubt  made  him  an  outstanding  figure 
in  the  legal  profession,  and,  when  in- 
structed by  the  special  information  of 
his  clients,  a  formidable  figure  in  the 
higher  courts  where  fine  points  of  law, 
and  not  common  sense,  justice,  and  ex- 
perience and  the  ways  of  the  world, 
govern  trick  decisions.  He  was  a  help- 
less child  in  the  hands  of  the  astute 
Kaiser  and  the  far-seeing  militarists, 
shrewd  financiers  and  the  aggressive 
manufacturers  and  business  developers 
under  whose  direction  he  was  acting. 

Our  experience  with  Haldane,  As- 
quith,  Churchill  and  the  bounder,  Sir 
F.  E.  Smith,  and  others  of  their  type 
convinces  us  that  we  need  not  view  with 
any  alarm  the  advent  of  a  Labor  Gov- 
ernment. A  Labor  Government  could 
not  have  done  worse.  In  fact,  the  ex- 
perience of  this  war  shows  thev  would 
have  done  very  much  better.  The  voice 
of  Labor  leaders  in  this  war  has  persis- 
tently called  for  experienced  men  to  re- 
place the  failures  among  the  appointees 
of  family  and  political  influence.  If  I 
were  in  England,  Tory  as  I  am,  I  would 
vote  to-day  for  a  Labor  Government. 


Is  Canada  Weary  of  Party  Politics  ? 

Continued  from  page  43 


Toronto  Globe,  despite  the  staunch- 
ness of  its  stand  for  a  dry  On- 
tario, lets  an  occasional  tear  trickle 
through  its  rather  heavy  editorial  col- 
imns  when  it  reflects  on  the  fact  that  it 
IS  no  longer  a  stand-up  fight  with  the 
good  Grit  claymore  striking  sparks 
from  the  brand  of  the  Tory  Sassenach. 
There  is  a  chastened  regret  in  the 
Globe  voice  when  it  remarks:  "The 
province   is  about  to   experiment  again 


with  the  group  system,  in  an  even  more 
pronounced  form  than  in  1894-98,  when 
the   Patrons    of    Industry    formed    the 
Becond  largest  party  in  the  House.     In 
the    107    contested    constituencies   there 
are  only  48  in  which  the  fight  is  left  to 
two   candidates.      Of    these    there    are 
only  thirteen  in  which  straight  Conser-  [ 
vatives   and   straight   Liberals  are  op-  , 
posed.     Party  lines  are  broken  or  criss-  j 
crossed  in  a  way  for  which  there  had 


Field,  Stream  and  Road 


LJOW  strange  the  old-time  pictures  of  sport 
■■•  ■■■  w^ould  look  today—baseball  teams  boasting  at 
least  half-a-dozen  sets  of  whiskers  —  full- bearded 
cricketers — champions  of  the  scull  with  their  chins 
concealed. 

Today  the  athlete  knows  the  importance  of  the 
well-shaven  chin.  He  is  conscious  that  he  is  most 
keen  when  he  is  well-groomed — just  as  is  the  busi- 
ness man  and  the  soldier. 

For  men  who  love  outdoor  life  and  sports,  men 
of  virile  minds  and  active  bodies,  we  designed  a 
Gillette  Safety  Razor  with  an  extra  stocky  handle 
—the  "Bulldog". Gillette,  shown  to  the  left. 

Not  that  the  Gillette  needs  a  sturdy  grasp.  A 
light  touch,  with  the  angle  stroke,  removes  the  most 
stubborn  beard  with  surprising  comfort. 

But  there  is  a  certain  appeal  in  the  thicker  handle 

of  the  "Bulldog".  Ask  to 
see  this  special  set  and 
appreciate  the  point  for 
yourself. 

The  case,  you  will  notice,  is 
almost  as  compact  as  the 
famous  Pocket  Edition  Gil- 
lettes,  and  the  price  is  the 
same,  $5.00 


The  "BULLDOG"  Set  in- 
cludes oval  Morocco  Case  with 
two  blade  boxes  to  match, 
and  12  double-edged  blades. 


Sold  by  all  dealers  catering 
to  men's  needs. 


MADE  IN 


CANADA 


-0^11ette> 


KNOWN  THE 


WORLD  OVER 


Gillette 

Safety  Razor 
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Dependable  Spark  Plugs 

t&ave  Quality,  Service,  EfHciencr 
and  5atisfa<<lion  "Built-in" 


You  need  have  no  hesitancy  in  buying 
Spark  Plugs  with  "Champion"  on  the 
insuiators.  Every  one  is  absolutely 
guaranteed. 

3450  Imsulators  have  a  "built  in"  quality  that 
withstands  excessive  temperature  changes, 
cylinder  shock  and  vibration  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  our  best  previous  insulators  which 
gained  for  Champions  a  world-wide  reputation 
for  dependability. 

There  is  a  type  of  Champion  to  meet  the 
exacting  requirements  of  your  motor  or  engine 
and  we  guarantee  it  to  give  "absolute  satisfac- 
tion to  the  user  or  full  repair  or  replacement 
will  be  made." 

Sold  wherever  Motor  Supplies  are  sold 

Champion  SparK  Plug  Co. 
of  Canada  Limited 

WinAsoT,  Ontario 


Champion  "Maxwell" 

for  Maxwell  Cars 
A44, '/^-18    Price  $1.00 
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If  You  Can  Ten  it  from 


FIVE  DAYS 


Pick  out  one  of  the  glorious,  radiant, 
Gophir  Gems,  set  iD*  solid  14-kt.  gold,  and  get 
it  on  a  5  days'  free  trial.  Wear  it  to  the  ball 
— to  the  opera — on  the  street — to  work — 
everywhere  for  5  full  days,  then  decide 
whether  you  wish  to  buy.  If  you  are  not  fas- 
cinated by  its  radiance — if.  you  consider  its 
splendor  one  trifle  less  than  "that  of  a  mined 
diamond — sent  it   back   at   our  expense.      You 


don't  pay  us  a  penny  for  the  trial.  If  you 
decide  <o  keep  it,  pay  <the  rock-bottom  price 
(l-30th  as  much  as  a  diamond  costs)  as  you 
can  afford.  Terms  as  low  as  3  l-3c.  a  day 
$1.00  a  month),  without  interest.  Xo  red 
tape.  Your  credit  is  good  with  the  Gophir 
Diamond  Co.  Send  coupon  for  new  jewelry 
book. 


m\^ 


MARVELLOUS  NEW  DISCOVERY 

A  problem  of  the  ages  has  been  solved.     Science  has  nt  last  produced  a  gem  of  dazzling  brilliance       Thev  are  called  Cnnh' 
Gems,  and   resemble   mined  diamonds  so   closely   that   many  people  of  wealth  are   preferring  them       Gophir  Gems  stand  fl" 
and  acid  tests  and  cut  glass.     These  precious  gems  are  the  master  products   of   science — the   realiyatinn    nl   »i,„  *  ,^'*"''  "™ 
centuries.     Get  one  on  trial  to-day.     Wear  it  before  you  decide  to  biy.  realization    of   the    dreams   of 


Set  in  Solid  14-l(t.  Gold 

Gophir  (U^ma  are  never  set  in  anything  but  solid  14kt. 
gold.  Send  f*or  the  new  catalogue  and  see  for  yourself 
the  pxquisivte  nrountings  for  rings,  tiepins,  studs,  ear- 
rings, pendants,   etc. 


Pay  As  You  Wish 


.Select   the   beautiful 


new    Gophir   Gem    goods    you   require,    and 

pay  for  them  as   you   wish,   either  by  cash   or  on  easy  monthly 

Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  to-day.     Get  full  par- 


instalments 

ticulurs  of  our  unusual  terms 


THE  GOPHIR  DIAMOND  CO.,  Limited 

Uipt.  M,   110  Yonge   St.,   Toronto. 
Gentlemen — Send     me      your     new     Jewelry 
Book    and    full    particulars  of  your  Free   Trial, 
easy  payment  plan. 

Name 

Address. 


Send  the  Coupon  for  New  Catalog 

Put  your  name  and  address  in  the  coupon,  on  a  letter  or  a  post 
card  and  send  to  us  at  once  for  the  big  new  book  of  exquisite 
Gophir    Gems.      Read    the    fascinating    story    of    how    at    list 
Science  has  conquered  Nature  and  has  produced  a  glorious 
radiant   gem.   whose  dazzling  brilliance   is   actually   a   mar- 
vel to  behold.     They  cost  but  l-30th  as  much  as  diamonds, 
and  wear  forever,      1)0  not  delay  an   instant.      Put  your 
name  and  address  in  the  coupon  now — get  the  free  book 
immediately  while  this  great  offer  lasts. 


ucen  no  example,  Federal  or  Provincial, 
since  Confedtration." 

Those  Pesky  Farmers! 

BUT  the  greatest  factor  in  the  change, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  is  the 
attitude  of  the  farmers.  The  horny- 
handed  son  of  the  soil  has  balked.  No 
longer  will  he  allow  himself  to  be 
hornswoggled  into  voting  for  one  party 
or  the  other  when  neither  has  any  par- 
ticular reason  to  offer  him.  The  farm- 
er, who  wants  certain  things,  is  going 
to  vote  for  himself! 

The  farmers  of  the  West  are  into  pol- 
itics with  both  feet  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that,  at  the  next  gen- 
eral election,  there  will  be  a  large  num- 
ber of  Western  seats  go  to  the  straight 
farmer  candidates.  In  Ontario  the 
U.F.O.  (United  Farmers  of  Ontario) 
are  making  the  election  now  progress- 
ing a  distinctly  three-cornered  one. 
Even  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  where 
political  faiths  die  harder  and  men 
nourish  the  ideas  and  traditions  of  the 
past  with  a  more  enduring  zeal,  the 
farmers  are  organizing.  In  fact,  as  the 
Victoria  Colonist  puts  it:  "The  crea- 
tion of  a  United  Farmers  party  in  the 
Dominion  is  an  upsetting  element  in 
all  the  calculations  of  political  organ- 
izations." 

Many  Western  newspapers  are  open- 
ly supporting  the  cause  of  the  agricul- 
tural organization.  The  Saskatoon 
Star  comes  out  with  a  bold  forecast  as 
to  how  things  are  going  in  Saskatche- 
wan. It  predicts:  "Probably  nine- 
tenths  of  the  voters  in  Assiniboia  con- 
stituency are  farmers,  so  there  is  rea- 
son for  the  confidence  which  the  con- 
vention seemed  to  feel  that  any  candi- 
date nominated  would  certainly  be  the 
next  member  of  Parfiament.  The  spirit 
permeating  the  Carlyle  convention  is  in 
evidence  throughout  the  whole  province. 
Because  of  the  forthcoming  bye-election, 
Assiniboia  was  better  organized  than 
the  other  constituencies,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  enthusiasm  is  no  more 
keen  than  it  is  elsewhere. 

After  reviewing  the  situation  from 
coast  to  coast,  the  Regina  Daily  Post 
says:  "The  political  movement  of  the 
organized  farmers  is  one  of  high  signi- 
ficance. The  politicians  who  are  still 
solacing  themselves  with  memories  of 
the  Patrons  of  Industry  and  similar 
movements  of  the  past  are  due  for  a 
rude  shock." 

And  Then  the  Ladies 

FINALLY,  there  is  the  fact  that 
woman  suffrage  is  becoming  an  ac- 
complished fact.  It  seem?,  to  be  gen- 
erally accepted  that  woman,  lovely 
woman,  will  not  be  caught  by  shop-worn 
shibboleths  or  permanently  shackled  to 
any  party  chariot.  She  is  going  to  be 
an  unknown  quantity  for  a  while.  Pro- 
fessional politicians  look  at  this  askance. 
They  feel  that  personal  considerations 
and  the  issues  of  the  day  will  sway  the 
feminine  voter  more  than  the  appeal  of 
party  loyalty.  There  is  still  an  idea  ex- 
tant that  flattery  will  help  out  and  so 
we  find  the  good  old  Toronto  Mail  aiul 
Empire,  after  a  stodgily  long  appeal  to 
women  to  vote  for  Hearst  in  Ontario, 
winding  up  with  the  following: 

"The  women  may  prove  themselves 
Ontario's  best  electors.  In  some  res- 
pects the  feminine  judgment  is  more 
trustworthy  than  the  masculine  judg- 
ment, and  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  in  the  marking  of  the  ballot 
woman  will  show  her  peculiar  good 
sense.  Women,  we  believe,  are  more  in- 
clined to  regard  the  suffrage  as  a  trust 
than  men  are.  They  are  more  inclined 
than  men  to  look  upon  public  office 
rather  as  a  responsibility  than  as  a 
prize.  Their  vote  is  given  less  as  a 
favor  to  the  receiver  than  as  a  call  to 
service.  The  woman  voter  puts  the 
business  up  to  the  candidate,  and  the 
man  who  is  elected  will  in  most  cases  be 
made  to  feel  that  his  women  supporters 
are  keeping  an  eye  on  him." 

But,  anyone,  who  has  seen  the  part 
that  the  women  of  the  West  are  play- 
ing in  public  affairs,  knows  and  knows 
well  that  woman's  part  in  the  handling 
of  this  country  is  going  to  be  a  big  one 
and  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  progressive 
and  courageous  part;  and  also  that  the 
professional  politicians  may  as  well 
pack  up  their  wares  in  their  old  kit  bags 
and  amble  along. 
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The  Search  for  Missing  Men 


Continued  from  page  28 


Gcntles's  face  was  pitiful  to  see.  Poor 
Gentles!  His  problem  was  soon  solved. 
After  some  communication  between  the 
Searcher  and  the  home  people,  the 
news  had  to  be  broken  to  him  that  his 
wife,  on  her  way  to  Australia,  with  the 
man  who  believed  himself  to  be  her 
husband,  had  been  torpedoed  and 
drowned. 

Another  side  issue  of  war! 
****** 

The   Young  Flyer's   Story 

EVERY  nurse  or  V.  A.  D.,  especially 
those  who  have  served  in  France, 
will  recall  nights  when  she  has  sat  by 
some  patient — just  letting  him  lalk, 
taik,  talk.  We  otLen  discussed  what 
we  w^ere  told  in  these  night  watches, 
of  course,  violating  no  confidence.  This 
story  was  told  one  night: 

Well,  you  know,  I  have  only  been  on 
night  duty  for  a  week  or  so.  I  always 
feel  at  night,  somehow,  when  it  is  silent 
and  dark,  the  men  are  a  little— different 
from  in  the  sunshine.  Things  that  have 
happened — terrible  things  sometimes — 
come  crowding  back  to  their  minds,  they 
become  nervous,  and  often  call  you  and 
ask  for  something,  not  because  they 
really  want  it,  but  because  they  want 
to  hear  you  and  feel  that  something 
human  and  awake  is  near;  you  have 
noticed  that,  haven't  you? 

Well,  in  my  last  ward  was  a  young 
Air  Service  Officer,  who  had  no  wounds, 
but  was  a  nerve  case — a  regular  nervous 
break  down — very  sudden — he  had  had. 
He  was  sent  down  the  line  and  on  to  us. 
He  used  to  bo  there,  absolutely  silent, 
never  speaking,  unless  when  it  was 
really  necessary,  with  the  most  lonely 
and  despairing  eyes  I  have  ever  seen. 
He  looked  as  if  he  lived  in  a  world  of 
his  own,  that  he  could  not  reach.  His 
body  was  there  in  the  ward  but  his  eyes 
seemed  to  say  that  he  was  not  one  of 
us,  that  he  was  as  far  removed  as  if 
he  belonged  to  another  sphere.  I  had 
the  greatest  desire  to  make  him  speak, 
to  reach  him,  as  it  were,  to  make  him 
express  emotion,  to  make  him  one  of 
us.  Even  to  have  seen  him  suffer  pain 
would  have  been  better  than  this  hor- 
rible apathy. 

When  I  asked  him  if  he  wanted  any- 
thing— if  I  could  bring  him  anything— 
books,  flowers — he  answered  very  quiet- 
ly and  courteously: 

"Nothing,  thank  you.  Sister.  I  have 
everything." 

The  M.  O.'s  were  at  a  loss.  They 
could  not  rouse  him.  They  could  not 
get  at  the  root  of  the  trouble. 

"I  wi.sh  you  could  make  him  talk, 
Sister,"  they  used  to  say.  "Something 
is  on  his  mind,  and  until  we  can  get  at 
it,  we  cannot  help  him.  If  he  shows 
any  inclination  to  talk  at  any  time,  en- 
courage him." 

You  know  that,  as  a  rule,  the  doctors 
don't  want  us  to  encourage  the  patients 
to  talk  about  their  experiences  up  the 
line.  They  rather  want  them  to  forget 
them.  But  now  they  told  me  to  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  make  this  one 
talk.  Naturally  then,  I  did  my  best — 
starting  all  kinds  of  subjects.  He  al- 
ways answered  in  the  same  toneless  way 
s.s  if  he  were  too  much  taken  up  with 
what  he  was  thinking  of,  to  be  interested 
in  anything  I  could  say. 

Often  through  the  night,  when  I  made 
my  rounds  of  the  ward,  with  my  little 
electric  torch,  I  would  find  him  lying 
motionless,  with  eyes  strained  wide 
open,  staring  into  the  darkness. 

One  night  when  the  others  were  all 
as)eep,  I  stood  by  his  bed.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  night  as  if  a  lost  spirit  dwelt 
in  his  eyes. 

"Talk  to  mc  a  little,"  I  said.  "Some- 
times I  feel  lonely  in  the  night,  when 
everyone  is  asleep  around  me.  Talk  to 
me."  The  ghost  of  a  smile  seemed  to 
flicker  about  his  lips. 

"Lonely,  Sister,  lonely?  Do  you  think 
you     really    know     what    that     word 

leans?" 

Threw  His  Pal  to  Destruction 

lUST  at  that  moment,  a  patient,  one 

J  of  the  very   highly   strung,  excitable 

kind,  began   to  sing   in  his  sleep,  that 


song  that  a  sergeant  of  the  Fusiliers 
wrote.  You  know  the  men  have  been 
singing  it  a  lot  lately. 

"Keep    your    head    down.    Chummy,    keep 

your  nut   well   down, 
.  When   you're    in   the   trenches,  keep  your 
napper    down. 
Bullets    are    a-flyin',    nasty    bita    of    lead. 
It's  all  up  with  you,   Matey,   if  you  stop 
one    with    your    head." 

"Keep  your  head  down,  Chummy," 
repeated  the  boy,  "Aye,  he's  trying  to 
save  his  pal,  but  what  would  you  think 
of  a  man.  Sister,  who  threw  his  pal  out 
to  destruction?" 

"It's  coming!  It's  coming!"  I  thought, 
and  stood  veiy  still,  thankful  that  the 
noisy,  wakeful  patient  had  turned  and 
was   sleeping  quietly. 

"Tell  me,"  I  said,  for  it  seemed  as  if 
the  load  were  about  to  be  lifted. 

"Tell  you.  Sister!  Shall  I?  Shall  I 
show  you  the  horrible  depths  to  which 
a  man  may  fall?  That  would  be  from 
the  beginning.  Sister,  when  I  was  only 
a  kid,  when  I  first  remember  hearing 
people  say:  'What  an  imagination  that 
child  has  got!'  And  as  a  kid,  I  could 
say  to  myself,  'What  does  that  mean? 
Does  it  mean  that  I  see  things  when 
people  only  speak  of  them?  Does  it  mean 
that  when  Dad  told  Mother  about  the 
launch  bursting  up,  I  could  see  it  flaming 
to  the  sky,  and  see  the  sailors  sizzle  in 
the  flames!  Ough!  Is  that  imagination? 
I  don't  want  it!  I  don't  like  it!' 

"It  followed  me,  though.  Sister, 
through  the  school  years.  It  was  so 
vivid.  I  called  it  my  Devil  Imagination, 
and  indeed  it  was  more  of  a  curse  than 
a  blessing. 

Waiting   For  the  Whistle 

**'npHEN  the  war  broke  out,  and  of 

J-  course,  I  joined  up.  I  joined  an 
Infantry  Corps  first,  and  if  I  am  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  a  truth  which  has 
never  crossed  my  lips  before,  I  felt  even 
then  that  I  was  a  coward.  Nobody 
knew  it,  of  course,  for  I  acted  a  part, 
but  deep  in  my  heart  I  knew  what  to 
fear  when  I  went  to  France.  /  feared 
Fear. 

"Well,  we  went  over,  and  finally 
came  to  our  time  in  the  trenches.  We 
were  going  to  attack.  The  zero  hour 
was  given.  When  the  whistle  blew  we 
were  to  go  over  the  top." 

"Who  was  to  blow  the  whistle?"  I 
asked,  simply  for  the  sake  of  stopping, 
for  an  instant,  that  tense  voice  in  its 
terrible  monotony. 

"I  was  to  blow  the  whistle.  I  stood 
leaning  against  the  parapet — all  my 
preparations  were  made.  I  was  pic- 
turing what  was  going  to  happen,  the 
shells  bursting,  the  bayonets,  the 
wounds!  Nothing  in  reality  ever  came 
near  the  ghostly  pictures  in  my  mind 
then. 

"I  began  to  feel  cold  and  physically 
sick. 

"The  men  were  standing  waiting  for 
th»  sound  of  the  whistle.  They  were 
laughing,  talking — even  joking. 

"How  much  of  it  is  real?  I  won- 
dered. 

"Some  of  them  reminded  me  of  hunt- 
ing dogs  straining  at  the  leash — their 
blood  was  up — the  years  of  civilization 
had  rolled  away — they  were  back  to  the 
elemental  things. 

"They  were  old  hands.  How  I 
envied  them!  How  I  honored  them! 
I  wondered  if  they  could  read  my 
thoughts   in  my  face." 

"Stop  for  a  minute,"  I  interrupted 
him,  "you  must  not  let  yourself  get  so 
excited.     Wait  till  you  rest — " 

"It  is  now  or  never,  Sister,  and  up 
till  to-night  I  thought  it  would  be 
rtever.  I  raised  the  whistle  to  my  lips, 
wondering  how  I  could  blow  it,  when 
th"  time  came.  In  doing  so.  I  knocked 
out  my  cigarette,  which  indeed,  I  was 
sf-arrely  cnn.scious  of  holding.  Quite 
mechanically  I  took  out  my  case  for  an- 
other cigarette.  That  case.  Sister,  wag 
given  me,  when  I  joined  up,  by  a  girl 
who  lived  near  my  home  in  the  coun- 
try, and  who  played  at  Soldiers  with 
mp  when  we  were  kids.  She  was  with 
her  father  on  the  'Lusitania'  when  it 
went  down!  God!  I  could  see  her  toss- 
ed by  the  water!     Her  white,  upturned 
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At  Breakfast 

'Riese  dainty  grains  with  cream  and  Biitfar 
or  mixed  with  any  fruit.  Fl  imsy,  nut-like 
morsels. 
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At  Playtime 


Puffed    Grains    crisped    and    buttered    t»   eat 
like  salted  peanuts.     They  are  fcwd  confection. 


At  Night 


Puffed  Wheflt  in   milk.      A   wholo-wheat  dish 
M>  flaky   and  flavory  that  children   revel   in   it. 


Is  Some  Bubble 
Grain 

You  mothers  know  that. 

The  most  welcome  cereal 
dish — the  most  delightful — is 
a  Puffed  Grain  served  in  some 
way. 

Millions  of  children — every 
day  and  all  day  long — are 
reveling  in  these  dainties. 

Puffed  by  Steam 

Here  are  whole  grains  of 
Wheat  and  Rice  puffed  to  bub- 
bles, 8  times  normal  size. 

In  a  hundred  million  food 
cells  the  tiny  bit  of  moisture  is 
turned  to  steam. 

Then  the  grains  are  shot 
from  guns.  The  steam  ex- 
plodes, and  the  millions  of  ex- 
plosions make  these  airy, 
flimsy  tidbits. 

Every  Atom  Feeds 

This  is  Prof.  Anderson's 
process.  The  purpose  is  to 
break  every  food  cell,  for 
easy,  complete  digestion. 

Puffed  Grains  do  not  tax  the 
stomach.  Every  element  of  the 
whole  grain  feeds. 

So  these  are  ideal  foods  for 
all  hours — for  bedtime  and  be- 
tween meals  in  particular. 

Like  Nut  Meats 

The  taste  is  like  toasted  nut 
meats.  The  texture — thin  and 
fragile — makes  them  seem  like 
fairy  foods. 

Girls  use  Puffed  Rice  in 
candy  making  and  as  garnish 
on  ice  cream. 

They  eat  Puflfed  Rice  like 
bon-bons  after  school. 

But  the  greatest  dish  is  airy 
Puffed  Wheat  floated  in  bowls 
of  milk.  It  makes  the  milk 
dish  a  delight. 

And  whole  wheat  with  milk, 
as  you  know,  combines  all 
foods  in  one. 


Puffed 
Wheat 

Puffed 
Rice 

Bubble  grains  puffed  by 
steam  explosion  to 
eight  times  normal  size. 
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'  \^0  combine  perfect 
A  comfort  with  easy- 
grace  and  smartness,  your 
corset  must  conform  to  the 
laws   of  anatomy. 

BIAS  FILLED  COR- 
SETS are  scientifically  cor- 
rect, improving  the  figure 
while  conserving  the  health. 
The  delicate  internal  organs 
are  not  cramped  or  pressed 
cut    of   place. 

There  is  a  model  special'.y 
designed  for  every  figure. 

Illustration  shovrs  Style 
141S,  for  ladies  of  full 
figure  who  demand  a  per- 
fect  flesh  controller. 


Write  us  NOW  for  the 
name  aad  address  of 
our  representative  in 
your  vicinity.  Useful 
hints  on  fitting  aftd 
self-measurement  Free 
upon  request. 
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"  Oh,  Jack, 

I'm  so  glad  you  thought  of  it ! 

<<  ^JJ^  never  could  have  afforded  to  buy  one  of  those 

'"    expensive    cabinet   phonographs,    but    with    our 
handy  little 


mELITE 


FOLDING  TABLE ' 

and  this  small  machine  we  can  have  the  same  music  without  going 
into   debt    for   it." 

The  ELITE  Folding  Table  is  ideal  for  the  small  house  or  apart- 
ment. Folds  flat  against  the  wall  when  not  in  use.  Sold  by  the  best 
dealers  everywhere. 

Write   for  illustrated  Catalogue   of  various   styles. 

HOURD   &   CO.,   LIMITED, 

SnU,   lAcc-Midi  and  Manufacturers. 

Dept.  2       ,  London,  Ont.  92-D 


face  was  more  real  to  me,  than  yours 
is  now !  The  curls,  that,  a.s  a  kid,  I 
teased  her  about,  were  dripping  and 
filled  with  sea-weed — she  was  choking, 
struggling!! 

"That  saved  me.  Sister.  For  once 
my  imag-ination  had  helped  me.  The 
blood  bent  back  into  my  brain — my 
hands  twitched  to  be  at  the  throats  of 
the  Boches  who  had  murdered  her.  I 
forgot  everything  else.  Thank  God! 
the  sign  was  given,  I  blew  my  whistle 
'■'  my  ears  almost  burst.  I  scrambled 
with  shouts,  over  the  top — I — " 

More   of   the   Devil   Imagination 

ANOTHER  patient  had  wakened, 
calling  for  me,  and  I  went — remain- 
ing as  long  as  possible  to  enforce  a 
little  rest  on  the  boy.  Whenever  I  h^d 
finished,  however,  a  hoarse  whisper 
called  me. 

"Come  back.  Sister,  I'll  fln'sh  now 
and  never  again  shall  I  speak  of  it — 

"The  horrible  spell  was  broken — 
vou've  been  told  already,  Sister,  what 
'over  the  top'  means — the  shells  scream- 
ing and  whining,  the  rattle  of  the  ma- 
chine guns,  the  face-to-face  playing 
with  Death,  the  falling  into  shell  holes; 
tho  sudden  victorious  dash  into  the 
enemy  front  trench  ! !  You've  heard  it 
all  before.  I  should  have  been  dead 
half  a  dozen  times.  The  earth  was  rip- 
ned  up  behind  me,  before  me.  the  bul- 
ip+s  STT  nast  r"y  ears-  but  I  was  so 
tliankfid  that  the  horrible  nightmare 
nf  fear  had  left  me.  I  opened  mv  arms, 
and  T  almost  think  I  sang  aloud. 

"Well,  when  this  Hell  was  over,  and 
those  of  us,  \vho  were  left,  were  pant- 
ing for  breath:  some  '><'  ''s  dfized  with 
"^e  terrible  noise,  and  the  remains  of 
the  gas,  here  was  I.  wth  nothing  but  a 
'^ere  skin  wound,  and  an  obsession  to 
be   pt   their   throats    again." 

"Well,  you  see."  I  broke  in  relieved. 
"It  was  only  that  horrible  phvsica' 
sense  of  fear  which  almost  every  man 
owns  up  to.  at  one  time  or  another. 
You  know,  this  is  the  first  War  that 
men  hfve  n"t  been  afraid  to  say  they 
were   afraid!" 

"That  is  not  all.  Sister.  .  .  .  After 
a  few  months  several  of  our  company 
resigned  in  order  to  join  the  Air  Force. 
I  decided  to  do  the  same.  I  can't  tell 
you  exactly  why  I  did  it,  unless,  be- 
cause the  Air  Service  is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  dangerous,  and  I  was 
absolutely  determined  to  bring  that 
Devil  Imagination  of  mine  face  to  face 
with  every  kind  of  horrible  facts,  until 
I  had  brought  it  completely  under  my 
control.  1  knew  the  Air  Service  would 
•rive  me  lots  of  opportunity.  I  won't 
bore  you  much  longer.  Sister." 

"Please,  please  don't  use  that  hor- 
rible word.  You  know  that  instead  of 
bored,  I  am  interested  beyond  words," 
I  said.  "Only  I  don't  want  you  to  do 
yourself  harm  with  so  much  excite- 
ment." 

"Well,  I  soon  became  an  old  hand 
at  it,  and  France  soon  followed.  The 
mighty  stunts  over  the  enemy  trenches, 
over  the  clouds!  It  satisfied  me,  some- 
how. I  think  I  was  nsarer  being  really 
happy  then.  Sister,  than  for  years.  One 
night  I  was  given  a  special  commission. 
"One  of  our  Secret  Intelligsnce  men 
was  to  be  taken  behind  the  enamy  lines, 
where  he  was  to  descend  by  parachute. 
My  business  was  to  get  him  there,  and 
at  a  given  sign,  the  next  n;ght,  bring 
him  back  if  he  were  lucky  enough  to  be 
still  alive.  He  was  to  do  the  rest.  All 
the  details  of  course  are  secret.  You 
understand  that,  and  I  shall  not  give 
yovi  them.  This  special  information 
which  Headquarters  required  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  but  would  be  gained 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life.  It 
was  only  one  chance  in  many  that  he 
cculd  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Boches.  The  night  came  and  he  ar- 
rived, disguised  in  a  German  uniform." 
"Did  you  know  him  before?"  I  asked. 
"No,  I  had  never  seen  him  though  I 
had  often  heard  of  him  and  the  won- 
:'prful  work  he  had  done.  Jove!  these 
fellows  have  brains  and  pluck!" 

The   Skinny,   Insignificant    Hero 
"r\ID   he  look  the   part?"   I  queried, 

■*--'  with  the  usual  woman's  curiosity. 

"Far  from  it— a  small,  skinny,  in- 
significant looking  soul.  I  suppose  we 
will   always  have   the   old   idea   that   a 
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hero  must  bs  a  broad-shouldered  6- 
fcoter — though  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
is  generally  the  contrary.  Nothing  to 
mark  the  brains  a  man  of  his  kind  must 
have,  except  one  quick,  penetrating 
glance  at  the  beginning,  keen  enough  to 
reach  your  very  marrow.  It  wasn't  the 
first  time  by  many  he  had  been  up  in  a 
machine,  and  he  seemed  to  thoroughly 
enjoy  the  motion.  We  went  up  with  the 
other  machines,  on  their  way  to  the 
nightlv  st-jnt,  but  presently,  we  went  a 
little  higher,  a  little  further  'port'  and 
after  awhile  shot  up  suddenly  and 
found  ourselves  on  a  plane  by  our- 
selves— " 

He  stonriod  there,  and,  I  hoped  the 
story  was  finished  or  practically  so.  lis 
was  utterly  exhausted;  his  white  face 
shining  out  in  the  darkness.  There  was 
a  kind  of  unnatural  element  in  the  whole 
thing.  I  had  left  him  two  or  three 
times  to  see  about  other  patients  but 
something  always  drew  me  back.  Of 
ccurse.  as  I  told  you,  the  doctor  had 
insisted  there  was  something  on  his 
mind,  preventing  his  recovery,  so  I 
thou-^ht  it  bast  to  let  him  go  on.  Do 
you  think  I  was  right,  girls? 

"Assuredly,"  we  answered,  and  she 
went  on. 

"People  often  ask  me  if  the  stillness, 
the  utter  silence,  up  in  the  clouds,  does 
n"t  s.cem  urcanny."  went  on  the  boy. 
"They  forget  that  the  noise  of  the  ma- 
chine is  so  loud  that  the  Pilot  can  hard- 
ly carry  on  any  conversation  with  the 
Observer.  with<iut  shouting  at  the  pitch 
of  his  voice.  One  seldom  speaks  to  the 
other,  when  the  machine  is  going,  un- 
less necessary. 

"Well,  I  carried  my  passenger  over 
our  front  line,  and  over  the  enemy  lines, 
and  presently  arrived,  as  near  as  I  could 
judge,  over  the  place  where  I  thought 
he  might  descend  by  the  parachute.  I 
motioned  to  him  to  prepare,  and  he  ad- 
justed the  belt.  It  was  the  minute  for 
him  to  drop  off  the  plane." 

"To  drop  into  nothingness!"  I  j'.iui- 
dered. 

"Yes,  Sister,  to  leave  our  tiny  ark  of 
gafetv,  floating  in  immeasurable  space, 
ard  plunge  into  that  gulf  of  blackness, 
which  surrounded  us.  Of  course  hs 
was  attached  to  the  parachute,  but  what 
if  it  did  not  open?  Dropping  into  that 
horrible  emptiness! 

"I  l-okod  .=wiftly  at  him,  and  in  hs 
face.  I  could  read  his  thoughts  as  if 
they  were  my  own. 
"He  had  lost  his  nerve! 
"D'd  cno  wonder?  A  mer-j  atom,  like 
a  gra'n  of  dust,  to  h"  dangling  in  space! 
Was  he  looking  at  the  picture  now  as  I 
was?  I  was  giddy  at  the  thought.  It 
was  a  hideous  nightmare.  Two  atoms 
of  humanity  penetrating  the  clouds,  the 
immeasurable  fpace  which  terrifies  the 
I'mitpd  mind  of  man!  Held  up  by  a 
few  board*  and  rods  of  steel,  and  to 
suddenly  plunge  from  it — into  what?" 

"And  we  never  heard  of  these  terrible 
d»-eds  men  are  doing  for  us,"  I  inter- 
rupted. 

"You  ivill  hear,  Sster,  when  it  is  all 
over — I  am  sure  vou  understand  how 
necessary  it  is  to  keep  everything  pos- 
sible secret  now." 

"Indeed  I  do — Gt  rnl"  I  urged,  for 
the  very  first  beginning  of  dawn  was 
glimmcrin'T  through  the  windows. 

"His  white  f.icc  told  me  that  hi.'i 
nerves  had  got  the  better  of  him,  and 
that  he  was  trying  to  shout  to  me.  H's 
voice  came  faintly  above  the  noise  of 
the  engines: 

"'Take  mc  back!  I  can't  do  it!  I 
tell  ycu  I  can't!  I  can't  leap  into  that 
horrible  space!' 

"There  we  were,  we  two,  alone  in  the 
world  as  it  seemed,  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  we  were.  The  occasional 
stars  peering  at  us.  seemed  almost 
nearer  to  us  than  the  world  which  we 
could  not  sec,  but  which  we  knew  to  be 
at  our  foot.  Hero,  with  ific,  the  only 
other  speck  of  humanity  was  trying  .to 
ri?n  above  the  horrible  fears,  that  flesh 
had  made  him  heir  to.  I  knew  of  the 
record  of  brave  deeds  which  he  had 
built  for  himself,  and  the  invaluable 
service  ho  hod  done  his  country.  I  had 
been  told  of  the  imminent  ilanger,  upon 
which  he.  without  th*  slightest  hesita- 
tion, had  thrust  himself.  I  knowhe  had 
played  with  the  chance  of  Death! 


The    Lurking    of   Imp   Imagination 

<»  A  ND,  therefore,  I  knew  that  in  tiiis 
■''■man's  brain   lurked  that  imp   Ira- 
agination  which  had  turned  me  into  a    , 
co«ard,    that   first   day   before    I    went    | 
over  the  top,  and  that  it  was  now  about    i 
to  wreck  his  career. 

"Supposing  I  listened  to  him,  and 
carried  him  safely  back  to  earth? 

"He  must  then  return  to  his  Head- 
quarters and  confess  that  their  orders 
were  not  carried  out,  because  he  had 
not  the  courage  t3  di  so;  that  the  trust 
tliey  had  placed  in  him  was  misplaced 
because  ho  was  a  coward.  In  other 
words  that  his  honor  was  torn  to  rags. 
What  must  happen,  could  I  keep  a  fel- 
low-man to  this?  Could  I  allow  him  to 
yield  to  that  physical  sickening  sense 
of  fear,  which  had  him  in  its  power  for 
the  moment?  Would  life  be  worth  liv- 
ing. Sister,  after  that?      Would  it?" 

"No — "  I  said  hes.tatingly,  "I  sup- 
pose— " 

"You  do  not  suppose.  Sister,  you 
know.     To  a  brave  woman,  honor  is  as 

dear   as   to    a   man 1   made   up   my 

mind  hurriedly.  I  motioned  to  him  as 
if  I  could  not  hear.  I  saw  that  he  was 
still  attached  to  the  parachute — or  vice 
versa — and  I  motioned  to  him  to  come 
near,  as  if  I  wanted  to  hear  better. 
Nearer!  nearer!  He  was  standing, 
now  quite  close  to  me.  With  a  sudden 
jerk  of  my  wrist,  I  caught  him  and — 
pushed  him  into  that  black  abyss." 

The  bov's  voice  trailed  off,  and  he 
lay  shuddering  beneath  the   sheet. 

For  a  minute  I  could  say  nothing. 
Then  he  broke  in  again. 

"It  w-as  his  scream,  Sister,  when  he 
v/ont  over!  To  the  end  of  my  days,  that 
awful,  horrible,  despairing  scream  will 
ring  in  my  ears!" 

"But  what  is  the  end?"  I  hurried  on. 
"You  said  he  was  attached  to  the  para- 
chute. Perhaps  he  landed  safely.  Did 
you  not  find  out?" 

"I  had  no  time.  I  became  ill  immedi- 
ately after,  and  was  sent  down  here.  I 
p'cture  him  every  minute  of  the  day, 
S'ster,  as  ho  fell  cfT  the  plane.  I  hear 
his  cry  at  nights." 

"But  we  will  find  out  about  him,"  I 
insisted.    "I  shall  sea  that  it  is  dono." 

Well,  I  told  the  M.  0.  the  whole  story 
except  that,  of  course.  I  ccuW  not  give 
names-— as    I  did  not  know  them. 

The  boy  would  not  even  give  names. 
t.o  the  M.  O.  He  said  after  all  he  had 
told,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  tell  the 
man's  name.  Th.;  doctor  came  to  the 
conclus  on.  however,  that  only  if  the 
boy's  mind  were  relieved,  could  he  ever 
got  bettsr.  Thev  th^u-'ht  accordingly 
that  they  wore  ju?t'fied  in  laying  the 
case  before  Ileadquarters — keening 
back  as  much  of  the  story  as  p:^ssible. 

They  discovered  that  the  Secret  Ser- 
vice Member  had  arrived  safely  on  Ger- 
man territory,  had  found  fut  his  in- 
formation, but  had  been  taksn  prison- 
er. 

A  few  days  later  further  word  was 
sent  that  he  had  eseapid  and  was  in 
Holland. 

A  Canadian   Hero  "Goes  West" 

I  WAS  detailed,  at  very  brief  notice, 
to  accompanv  a  hospital  train  to  the 
Ba^e.  I  wa-  krpt  on  duty  with  this 
tra'n  nr.irh  longer  than  I  had  cxnoct-'d. 

One  afternorn.  late,  I  stood  with  th° 
M.  O.  at  the  side  cf  one  of  our  worst 
enses.  II"  was  i  r.Tnndijin,  and  this 
was  his  first  "Blighty"  since  he  had 
crossed  the  stas  three  years  ago.  It 
was  a  leg  case,  crushed  and  broken, 
and  because  he  had  been  lying  out  in 
"No  Man's  Land"  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  mud  and  dirt  had  soaked  into 
his  wound,  and  It  was  sept'c.  The 
M.  O.'s  face  was  very  grave  and 
thoughtful. 

"I  don't  want  to  amputate,  if  I  can 
possibly  help  it."  ho  said.  "I  have  tried 
evorv  p-i.=siblc  thing  but  -t  s-ems  to  me 
a  ou'-stion  of  his  leg  or  his  life." 

."Will  it  be  in  t^me  when  we  arrive 
flt-the  Base?"  I  asked. 

"S'-nrccly.  I  couldn't  take  the  risk. 
\o.  Sister,  I  .shall  have  to  do  it  on  the 
train.  It  is  very  rarely  that  we  stop 
the  train  ourselves,  though  often 
'.•nough  we  have  to  wait  on  a  siding  fir 
hours  to  let  another  train  pass.  This 
is  serious  enough,  however,  to  warrant 
ir." 

He  hurried  off  to  give  orders  to  have 


Clean,  healthy  teeth— 

a  business  asset 

More  and  more,  sound  lustrous  teeth  are 
coming  to  be  rcco^Jnized  as  a  sign  of  care 
and  efficiency.  Men  who  use  Royal 
VInolia  Tooth  Paste  regularly  soon 
acquire  this  asset— and  a  feeling  of  well 
being,  with  good  digesticn  added. 

ROYAL  VINOLIA 

TOOTH  PASTE 

is  a  scientifically  compounded  dentifrice 
of  the  highest  purity  and  quality  that  keepr, 
the  teeth  and  mouth  in  a  state  of  whole- 
some cleanliness.  It  checks  the  destruc- 
tive acid  influences  it  prcservcG  the  teeth 
from  decay. 

„  ftPP°">''^'^cv,.  Royal  Vino'.in  Toof.i   Powder  has 

"  the    same    ruperior    i]ualities.     Drug- 

;;iDtG  and  store  ;  everywhere  tell  them, 
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All  druggists  sell  the  reliable  and  genuine 
■'California  Syrup  of  Figs  and  Elixir  of  Senna". 

Children's  Pleasant  Laxative 

Full  directions  for  children  of  all  ages  are  plainly- 
printed  on  label.  Mother!  You  muct  look  for  our 
aame, — The  California  Fig  Syrup  Company. 
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Hawievs  Hygienic  Blade 

For  Cotton  and  Thread  Hose  and  Socks 


The  exclusion  of  German  dye  stuffs  has  stimulated  British 
scientific  research,  evolving  this  deepest  and  richest 
British  Blacl<  dye  for  cotton  and  thread  Stockings  and 
Socks,  the  modish  and  most  economical  footwear  of  to-day. 
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WARRANTED    , 

Absolutely  permanent,  retaining  its  intensity  through  wash  and  wear. 
and  ■tihoroug'hly  hygienic,  not  staining  or  irritating  the  most  delicate 
akin. 

Trade  enquiries  invited. 


Whatever  make  you  buy  of  Cotton 
or  Thread  Stockings  or  Hoss,  in- 
sist on  seeing  the  Hawley  mark, 
which  is  the  guarantee  of  the  Dye. 


A.  E.  HAWLEY  &  CO.,  Limited, 
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.,    l-illllXL&vi,    for  (he  tride  only 

Sketchley  Dye  Works,  HINCKLEY,  Eng. 


the  train  backed  into  a  siding,  and  soon 
we  had  stopped.  The  little  theatre  was 
in  a  state  of  complete  readiness  for  an 
emergency  operation,  such  as  this 
would  be.  In  a  few  minutes  I  had  to 
prepare  the  lad  for  his  operation.  I 
spoke  to  him  very  softly,  that  the  other 
cases,  so  very  near,  might  not  be  dis- 
turbed. 

"The  doctor  has  told  you  it  is  neces- 
sary to  amputate." 

"Sure." 

"You're  a  brave  lad  to  take  it  so 
quietly,"   I  couldn't  help   saying. 

"If  I  ...  if  anything  goes  wrong. 
Sister,  will  you  write  to  my  folks? 
They  live  down  East  in  America.  I 
guess  you've  got  the  address,  all  right." 
The  stretcher-bearers  arrived  to  carry 
him  into  the  theatre.  Heads  were  rais- 
ed from  pillows  as  he  was  carried  past. 
As  the  orderlies,  with  their  burden, 
picked  their  steps  among  the  mat- 
tresses, I  coming  behind,  we  passed  a 
little,  bald-headed  man  of  more  than 
forty,  whose  nerve  was  gone,  and  who 
v;as  sobbing  with  pain. 

"Cheer-o,  old  buck,"  came  from  the 
young  Canadian  who  was  about  to  lose 
his  leg.  "Cheer  up!  see  you  later!"  I 
could  not  help  taking  his  hand  in  mine 
and  saying: 

"You  deserve  to  win  out,  Canada,  and 
I  believe  you  will." 

Now  that  the  train  had  stopped,  it 
seemed  unnaturally  quiet.  One  missed 
the  rumbling  and  the  noise  in  which 
one  lived  one's  life.  One  forgot,  when 
the  operation  was  being  skilfully  and 
quickly  carried  on,  that  one  was  not  in 
a  regular  hospital,  but  instead  on  a 
train,  in  a  desolate  little  siding,  miles 
away  from  town  and  village.  It  was 
completed  and  the  boy  was  carried 
back  to  his  berth.  I  left  a  train  order- 
ly to  watch  him  until  he  came  out  of 
the  anaesthetic,  and  went  on  with  my 
dressings. 

I  went  back  to  my  Canadian.  He  was 
out  of  the  anaesthetic  and  was  perfectly 
conscious  and  sensible.  But  he  was  in 
a  terrible  state  of  weakness.  I  sent  for 
the  M.O. 

"There  is  a  poor  chance  in  any  case. 
Sister.  Try  to  brace  up  his  heart.  .  .  ." 

\X/'E  had  started  again  now  and  I 
'  '  went  to  the  Canadian's  berth.  He 
was  sinking.  It  was  too  evident.  The 
MO.  came  at  the  same  moment  and 
examined  him. 

"I'm  afraid  there  is  no  hope.  Sister. 
It  was  the  only  chance,  and  it  has  fail- 
ed. Do  what  you  can  for  him,  but  I  am 
afraid  it  will  soon  be  all  over."  Pres- 
ently the  Canadian  opened  his  eyes: 

"It's  about  time  to  write  that  letter. 
Sister,"  he  said,  in  weak  tones,  but  a 
smile  in  his  eyes.  I  knew  it  was  true; 
I  brought  a  writing  pad.  and  took  out 
my  fountain  pen.  He  thought  a  few 
moments,  and  with  a  far-away  look  in 
his  eyes,  began: 

"Dear  Dad. 

I  have  had  a  corking  time.  I  would- 
n't have  given  up  my  place  here  for 
anything  in  the  world.  I  am  jolly  glad 
I  came.  Dad.  Sorry  you'll  he  alone,  hut 
thin  would  have  been  hard  on  Mother. 
It  takes  ns  men  for  war,  don't  it,  dad? 
Yours  ever, 

Ed." 

"That's  all,  Sister.     Thanks." 

I  waited  with  him,  till  I  was  obliged 
to  change  some  dressing  further  down 
the  coach.  Presently  I  looked  up  and 
saw  the  orderly,  who  had  been  left  with 
him,  sign  to  me.  I  hurried  to  his  side 
and  took  his  hand  in  mine. 

"Brave!  Brave  boy!"  I  whispered  to 
him.  He  opened  his  eyes,  to  smile,  and 
....  his  life  was  over. 

An  Enemy   Asked   For  Water 

'TPHE  train  was  rumbling  along  at  a 
-•■  very  easy  pace  to  prevent  more  jolt- 
ing than  was  necessary.  Suddenly  a 
voice  from  above  my  head  startled  me: 

"Geben  sie  mir  wasser."  (Give  me 
w;ater).  German!  I  raised  myself  on 
tiptoes  and  looked  into  the  cot.  A  fair- 
haired  boy  of  seventeen  was  there,  a 
weak,  gentle  lad,  for  all  the  world  like 
my  small  brother  at  home. 

"And  this  is  my  enemy,"  I  thought. 
"Or  would  be.  only  that  in  hospital  one 
does  not  distin.truish  between  an  enemy 
and  a  friend — they  are  all  patients.  He 
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looked  at  me  with  alarm  and  much  pain 
in  his  softened  blue  eyes. 

"Where  are  you  hurt?" 

"It  is  mein  beine"  (leg),  he  Avhisp- 
ered,  and  I  found  a  smashed  bone  in  the 
,  lower  leg  and  the  blood  oozing  from  the 
wound.  He  already  had  been  dressed 
at  the  Field  Ambulance.  I  got  off  the 
splint,  cleaned  and  dressed  the  wound, 
and  arranged  the  slight,  fair-haired  boy 
as  comfortably  as  I  could. 

"Gut!  gut!"  he  kept  whispering, 
"Schister  is  gut!"  and  he  looked  up  at 
me  with  eyes  like  a  dumb  animal  trying 
to  show  his  thanks. 

Below  him  on  the  mattress  was  a 
young  Londoner  from  the  Artists' 
Rifles.     His  was  not  a  serious  wound, 


and  I  noticed  how  he  watched  with  ; 
great  interest  the  dressing  of  the  little  | 
prisoner's  wound. 

"Say,    Boche,    where    do    you    come 
from?"  he  called  up  in  German,  and  the    i 
boy   turned   up   his   young,   white   face,    | 
gazed  at  him  earnestly  and  answered : 

"Von  den  walde."  (From  the  woods.) 

"Thought  so,"  muttered  the  Artist, 
for  he  happened  to  be  one  of  the 
Artists'  Rifles  who  really  was  an  artist. 

"Sister,  there  is  a  face — look  at  it — 
in  which  there  is  no  guile."  And  look- 
ing at  the  face,  I  knew  what  he  meant. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  they  have  dragged 
the  children  of  the  forest,  too,  into  this 
devilish  business,"  I  replied,  hurrying 
on  to  the  next  case. 


The  Rainbow  Death 

Continued  from  page  31 


The  letter  was  heard  with  amaze- 
ment but  without  discussion.  All  were 
too  intent  upon  finding  out  what  else 
Helen  had  to  say. 

"When  I  learned  from  the  Belmont 
clerk  that  Lefroy  had  registered  just  a 
few  days  before  the  receipt  of  that 
letter,  when  I  discovered  no  boats  had 
left  New  York  and  that  Petersen  could 
not  have  sailed  to  Europe  at  the  time  I 
had  been  led  to  believe,  it  seemed 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  either 
Petersen  was  still  in  New  York  and  did 
not  wish  to  be  known,  or  that  there  was 
no  such  person.  I  would  have  cabled 
Mrs.  Ainsworth  for  a  description  of  the 
man  had  not  Lena  Davis  given  me  some- 
thing else  to  think  about.  She  was,  as 
you  know,  a  German  agent,  whose  sole 
duty  to  the  Wilhemstrasse  was  to 
count  the  parcels  marked  with  a  red 
libel  (denoting,  I  suppose,  some  chem- 
ical ingredient),  which  left  the  works 
and  report  their  numbers  to  Lefroy." 

"A  Red  label?"  muttered  Lane. 
"Those  contain  t.  n.  t." 

"I  thought  so!"  said  Helen,  "and  she 
told  me  further  that  Lefroy  had  a 
laboratory — quite  a  significant  fact 
considering  that  he  had  never  hinted  of 
it  to  me!  It  was  through  Lena  that 
Lefroy  met  Clare  Mitchner,  but  it  was 
through  the  latter,  rather  than  the  girl 
ir.  his  employ,  that  he  was  determined 
to  destroy  tl'e  Chemical  Works  and  all 
within  it.  Why,  I  cannot  say,  unless 
he  recognized  in  Miss  Mitchner  a  stead- 
ier tool  with  which  to  work." 

"But  she  would  not  have  done  it?" 
cried  Lane,  protestingly. 

"IIow  can  one  say,  now?  This  much 
I  have  pieced  together  from  bits  of  con- 
versation which  Lena  overheard  and  did 
r/ot  understand — Lefroy  used  to  threat- 
en to  kill  you,  Mr.  Lane,  by  slow  and 
torturing  degrees  if  Clare  Mitchner  did 
not  carry  out  his  plans." 

"Why  should  that  deter  her,  if  she 
did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  seven  hun- 
dred  lives?"  Drummond  interrupted. 

"Because  she  loved  her  employer," 
answered  Helen,  simply.  "Lena  says 
that  in  the  excess  of  her  anxiety  for 
him,  she  used  to  pray  aloud  for  him 
without  knowing  that  a  sound  passed 
her  lips." 

"Good  God,"  whispered  Lane.  "I 
ii'.'ver  knew." 

"I  fancy  that  Clare  Mitchner  would 
!i0t  defy  Lefroy,  but  that  she  put  him 
.IT,  reeking  to  gain  time  and  find  some 
.vay  out  of  the  desperate  plight.  I  im- 
gine  that  gradually  Lefroy  became 
uspicious  of  her  and  felt  she  would  be 
Dt'tttr  out  of  his  way.  I  know  he  must 
iiave  threatened  her,  because  there  was 
proof  that  she  knew  death  was  near." 

"But  why,  in  God's  name,  Helen," 
Mr.  Fairweather  broke  in  excitedly, 
"did  she  not  turn  the  scoundrel  over  to 
the  police  long  ago,  and  why  did  he 
cunncct  my  poor  girl  with  the  affair?" 

"To  answer  your  first  question — 
again,  I  can  only  conjecture  and  string 
together  little  bits  of  conversation  over- 
heard by  Lena.  .  .  Lefroy  must  have 
been  too  clever  not  to  anticipate  some 
such  move  and  his  obvious  method  was 
to  threaten  that  if  he  were  betrayed,  he 
had  a  dozen  men  who  could  'carry  on' 
the  work  of  destruction  quite  as  easily. 
In  regard  to  the  second.  .  .  I  am  certain 
that  the  similarity  in  the  appearance 
of  the  cars,  the  astounding  likeness  be- 


tween the  two  girls,  the  dusk  and  the 
urgency  for  haste,  all  combined  to  lead 
Lefroy  into  committing  a  double  crime. 
He  must  have  watched  his  opportunity 
to  meet  the  limousine  when  it  was  held 
up  at  some  particularly  crowded  spot; 
he  pvidently  appeared  at  the  open  win- 
dow, accomplished  his  object  and  dis- 
appeaz'ed  in  the  throng  scarcely  a 
moment  later.  It  was  a  fiendish  plan, 
thought  out  by  a  fiendish  brain  and  exe- 
cuted with  some  skill.  He  attracted  no 
attention  and  apparently  left  no  clue. 

"Surprise,  piear-ure — a  greeting  in  j 
fact,  showed  plainly  in  Berenice's  ex-  j 
pression.  On  the  other  hand,  fear,  | 
horror,  fleeting  though  it  was,  lay  in 
Clare  Mitchner's  eyes.  She  knew  his  j 
purpose  and  knew  that  she  could  not 
escape   its  fulfi!niiir,t." 

"Yes,"  broke  in  Chief  Magruder,  "but 
what  did  he  do?" 

"He  touched  them  with  The  Rainbow 
Death,"  Helen  told  him. 

"I  am  coming  to  that.  .  .  .  Learning 
that  Lefroy  had  a  laboratory  I  'went 
that  night  on  a  solitary  tour  of  investi- 
gation and  to  my  great  relief,  it  must 
be  confessed,  I  found  Fogarty  on  the 
beat.  From  him  I  discovered  that  only 
the  basement  of  a  certain  house  was  In 
use  and  that  a  man  was  the  resident. 
Fogarty  had  never  been  suspicious  of 
this  individual  in  any  way  nor  did  he 
know  anything  conclusive  about  him. 
Giving  the  policeman  instructions  to 
come  to  me  only  at  a  given  signal  or 
after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  length  of 
time,  I  felt  my  way  down  the  basement 
steps  and  picked  my  way  into  the  place. 
My  first  impression  was  that  of  being  in 
tho  best  equipped  laboratory  in  the  city. 
There  were  copper  condensers,  steel 
mortars,  reagents  for  dissolving  and 
burettes  for  gas  analysis  all  over  the 
place;  it  was  evidently  the  work-shop 
of  an  experimenter  In  the  most  intri- 
cate chemical  research  work.  There 
was  an  open  blow  furnace  almost  op- 
posite the  door.  The  room  at  my  en- 
trance was  but  poorly  lighted  and  at 
first  glance  I  tl.ought  it  was  empty.  In 
a  moment,  however,  I  discovered  my 
mistake.  Beside  the  door  of  the  fur- 
nace lay  Lefroy  practically  uncon- 
scious. He  breathed  with  greatest  diffi- 
culty and  what  each  gasp  cost  him  I 
shudder  to  think.  I  tasted  a  little  of 
his  hellish  invention  and  I  know."  She 
stoppel,  coughed  and  asked  for  water. 

"Accidental  death,  I  take  it?"  inter- 
posed the   Chief  professionally. 

"Beyond  a  doubt.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  suggest  the  contrary." 

"I  saw  his  body,  of  course,"  said 
Harkniss,  musingly,  "and  don't  re- 
member anything  that  looked  like  a 
rainbow  mark." 

"No,"  returned  Helen,"  you  wouldn't. 
It  dill  not  show  one,  either.  I  will  try 
to  tell  you  the  reason — although  ignor- 
ant of  the  exact  nature  of  the  Rainbow 
Death.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  it  is 
a  gas,  discovered  by  Lefroy,  who,  it  goes 
without  saying,  possessed  a  profound 
knowledge  of  chemistry  and  went  to 
Mexico  in  the  interests  of  his  Govern- 
ment. I  believe  that  there,  in  the 
swamp  district,  he  experimented  with 
minerals  or  plants  until  he  found  what 
he  required,  after  which  he  ruthlessly 
practised  upon  the  natives.  Satisfied 
that  his  invention  would  do  all  that  it 
was  expected  of  it,  he  left  a  supply  in 


Playtime  is  infection  time.  There 
are  cuts, scratches, bruises — there  is 
the  free  and  artless  contact  with 
other  children — there  is  street  dust, 
germs  and  dirt  everywhere.  Yet 
there  is  one  sure,  economical  casy- 
to-get  safeguard,  and  that  is 

HEALTH 

Wash  the  little  hodies  with  Lifebuoy.  Its 
rich,  healing  antiseptic  oils  make  for  per- 
fect cleanliness  and  keep  the  skin  rosy  and 
healthy,  free  from  germ  and  microbe. 

The  carbolic  ndoar  in  Life- 
buoy is  a  sigti  of  its  protect- 
ive qualities — quickly  van- 
ishing after  use- 
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But  in  HOLMES  &  EDWARDS 
"Silver  Inlaid"  flatware,  a  piece 
of  sterling  silver  is  v/clded  in  at 
the  two  spots  while  the  spoon  tir 
if  super  plated.  In  "Super  Plate" 
flatware,  all  three  points  arc  protected  by  .i 
heavy  extra  coating  of  pi:rc  silver,  gi\'ii4( 
spoons  and  forks  protection  nt  the  wear  point  5. 

.Vi-(    of    Sic    !'<■::::•  •>ll.<:  — 

Silver  Iiil.niil,  $4.25;  ^rpcr  I'l.itc,  $.r:S 
Other  Pieces  in  Proportion 

.Wfliii(/a<*itrr(i  iwctiisiiu-ly  in  CattaJ.i  /■; 
The  Standard  Silver  Company 
of  Toronto,  Limited 
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Everybody^  '^''PPY 

as  well  as  comforbable 
when  they  are  wearing 


»siBpjs$s$H  pjsssf'^ 


THE  PURE  WOOL 

UNDERCLOTHING 

THAT  WILL  NOT  SHRINK 


'CEETEE'  underwear  is  made  especially  for 
those  who  appreciate  quality  and  comfort. 

While  the  first  cost  is  higher  than  ordinary 
underwear,  the  better  wear,  greater  warmth, 
lighter  weight  and  all-round  satisfaction  make  it 
much  more  economical  in  the  long  run. 

You  cannot  buy  poor  'CEETEE'— it  is  not 
made. 

The  process  of  manufacture  is  different  and 
expensive — there  is  nothing  else  like  it  made  in 
Canada — special  machinery — speciall}-  trained 
operators — each  garment  with  individuality. 

Only  the  very  finest,  safest  and  cleanest 
Australian  Merino  wool  is  used — so  soft  that  a 
baby  can  wear  it. 

There  are  no  seams — as  the  garments  are 
made  with  a  selvedge  and  the  ioins  a.Te  kniiied 
together — not  sewn  as  in  ordinary  garments. 

Each  '  CEETEE '  garment  is  knit,  not  cut ,  to 
fit  the  body. 

Each  '  CEETEE '  garment  goes  through  our 
special  secret  process,  making  it  absolutely 
unshrinkable. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  '  CEETEE  '  is 
better  than  imported,  it  is  in  a  class 
by  itself — without  competition  and  is 
superlative. 


Made  in  all  sizes  for  Men,   Women  and  Children 
— in  Union  Suits  or  Separate  Garments, 

ASK   YOUR   DEALER    TO   SHOW    YOU. 


The  C.  TURNBULL  COMPANY  of  Gait,  Limited 

GALT,    ONTARIO 


-"-On  Active  Service-—-- 

'  BONN.  Germany.  Jan.  2nd.  1919 

Messrs.  The  C.  Turnbull  Co.,  Ltd. 

Gait,  Ontario 
Gentlemen: — 

Three  years  ago,  before  leaving;  G 

for  overseas,  I  bougrht  three  sets  of  com- 
binations, which  I  have  worn  almost  con- 
tinuously since  and  which  h^ve  ei\ en  splen- 
did satisfaction.  They  are  now  finished  and 
I  should  like  to  renew  them.  They  are 
marked,  Turnbuil's  Guaranteed  Ceetee  Un- 
shrinkal^le  FuU-fashioned"  and  are  *brown 
in  color.  I  will  want  four  Buits  this  time. 
HIease  make  the  shipment  as  soon  as 
-  possible. 

Yours  truly 

(Signed) 

Lieut.  Colonel 
Commanding. .  ,.Bn. Can.  Engineers 
■"These    brown  Garments    are  Turnbuil's 
cashmere   No.   432.       The  original  of  above 
letter  may  be  seen  on  file  at  our  offices 
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Built   for   All-round    Office  Work 

Sure  Shot  stapling  machine  bin-ls  strongly,  ."wcvirely,  and 
will  drive  a  staple  through  one-qnartor  indi  luatei'iaL 
It  iB  stout  and  dui-ahle.  It  will  be  ii.seful  in  your  office 
for  rapid,  reliable  work.  Saves  time  and  trouWe ;  is 
automatic ;    simple ;    clog-proof. 

Sure  Shot  is  one  of  the  **Acme*'  Family 

There  te  an  "Acme"  machinp  to  meet  every  reqniremfnt 
frsm  the  tvinding  of  fine  miks,  delicate  paper,  to  oarpex 
fiamplee. 

//  your  requhemenU  are  peculiar  tee  tcitl  mak_e  a  special  machine 
to  serce  your  purfxtse  sAtsjactorily 

Write  to-day,  Atating  your  requlremrnta.  An 
"Acme"  Machine  will  save  time  and  money  for 
yo4i. 

E^est  J.  S«ott  &  Co.  -         Montreal.  Canada. 

Acme  Staplinfr  Machine  Co.,  Limited.  Camden.  N  J, 

Prosrefta    Typewriter    Supply    Company.    Limited  , 

London.  Ens:. 


BOOK    ON 

Dog  Diseases 

AND 

How  to  Feed 

Mailed    free    to    any 
address  by  the 
Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 

118  West  31st  Street 
NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 


Mexico  and  came  ti.  Mew  York  to  carry 
cut  a  further  policy  of  frightfulness. 
Of  that,  more  in  a  moment. 

"Now,  I  think  that  after  making  his 
fatal  move  in  the  case  of  Berenice,  and 
after  suspecting  that  Lena  Davis  had 
spoken  to  mo.  he  was  preparing  to  exe- 
cute his  design  against  the  Chemical 
Works  or  possibly  some  other  plant, 
and  had  released  consciously  or  other- 
wise more  gas  in  his  laboratory  than 
he  realized." 

"But  ycu— "  brcke  in  Mr.  Fair- 
Vv-oather,  "did  you  not  detect  it?" 

"Not  in  the  least.  I  administered 
every  sort  of  restorative  and  antidote 
I  knew  and  was  just  making  for  the 
door  to  signal  Fogarty  when  my  heart 
seemed  to  burst  in  my  throat.  .  .  My 
tongue  swelled  up.  .  .  fire  seared  my 
rye-balls  and  nostrils.  .  .  in  short,  good 
friends,  in  those  horrible  moments  be- 
fore I  lost  consciousness,  I  said  good 
bye  mentally  to  each  one  of  you." 

Drummond   cursed  under  his  breath. 

"I  think  that  the  supply  in  Mexico  is 
designed  for  i;se  at  the  Front,"  Helen 
went  on.  "You  know  that  both  the 
Germans  and  the  Allies  are  constantly 
searching  for  a  new  gas  for  which  the 
enemy  has  no  antidote,  and  one  of  the 
features  of  this  which  makes  it  so 
valuable  is  that  we  are  not  prepared  for 
it.  There  is  no  warning.  Our  boys 
have  no  thought  of  masks.  They  go 
into  it,  breathe  it  for  some  time  and — 
and — there  is  no  mark  left,"  she  hur- 
ried on,  "in  the  case  of  inhalation,  but 
I  feel  sure  that  a  small  quantity  dis- 
persed from  such  an  instrument  as  an 
atomizer,  would  leave  a  mark  where 
the  slightest  condensation  occurred.  I 
also  think  that  death  would  h?.  much 
swifter  and  praeticarv  painless." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  and 
then  Helen  continued: 

"Lefroy's  effects  were  searched  and 
evidence  brought  to  light  which  did  not 
t'nd  to  clear  his  character — lists  of 
chemical  and  munition  plants,  names  of 
prominent  chem.ists,  political  and  mili- 
tary leaders  and  the  like.  Then  the 
cab'e'Tram  defmitelv  committed  him." 
'  "The  cablegram?"  echoed  Sir.  Fair- 
weather. 

"Yes.  It  sceTicd  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  as  a  Gorman  agent  he  must 
be  communicating  with  his  Govei-nment 
and  to  Mr. 'Ilirkniss  is  due  the  credit 
of  proving  this.  He  discovered  that 
Lofroy  had  b?"n  "^rnri-Tig  cables  to  a 
cloth'ng  firm  in  Stock"io''m  and  that 
the  first  message,  despatched  almost 
i.mraediate'v  upon  his  arrival,  decipher- 
ed, road — have  vou  a  copy,  Mr.  Hark- 
niss?" 

"Sorry,"  said  the  Inspector,  "but  I 
I'aven't.  However,  the  gist  of  it  was 
that  another — another,  mind  you — con- 
s'gnment  wa-  ready  for  ship.ment  as 
soon  as  a  U-brat  could  he  sent.  Pretty 
conclusive  evidence,  eh?" 

No  rne  answered  the  question,  and 
Drummcnd  voiced  the  thought  that  was 
in  overv  mind. 

"Good  God."  he  cried  excitedly,  "isn't 
there  some  wav  in  which  we  can  locate 
die  bas"  in  Iileyi-o  and  put  a  stop  to 
these  shipments?" 

"And  what  about  a  counter-acting 
oi^omical?"  demanded  Lane,  turning  to 
Helen. 

She  spread  out  her  hands  and  when 
she  spoke  a  note  of  despondency  had 
crept   into   her   voice. 

"Fven  while  I  have  been  choking  and 
gasiing,"  sh-:"  said,  "I  have  been  at 
work  se'trchinT.  .  .  searching.  .  .  but 
I  don't  see;^  to  get  anywhere.  .  .  1 
have  done  nothing  for  Science  and  there 
seemed  opportunity  for  doing  so 
much  I" 

"Ah.  now.  Mi~s  Pup-^nt,  don't  be 
down-hearted,"  said  the  Chief.  "L'sten 
to  this!"  and  he  waved  an  official  docu- 
ment before   her   eves "German 

ftTper-U-boat  pimk  off  east  coast 
Mexico,  yesierdny.  .  .  .  That  -nforma- 
lion  came  to  me  privately.  You  can 
guess  wliat  it  means.  It  means  that 
one  of  the  enemy's  submarine:;  sent  to 
pttack  our  vessels  on  the  way  over,  was 
starting  home  with  a  load  of  Lefrov's 
material.  .  .  .  perhaps  all  of  it.  who 
can  say?  So  we  will  forgive  vour  fail- 
ure in  the  'nterest  of  Science  if  you  can 
hfflp  us  locate  a  German  agent,  and 
sink  a  suner-U-boat  every  morning  be- 
fore breakfast!" 
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A  Woman  on  the  Bench 


Continued  from  page  36 


papers,  the  males  frequently  prefer  to 
appear  here.  Women  who  are  charged 
singly  for  any  offence,  always  appear 
in  their  own  court.  There  are  several 
advantages  in  this,  the  primary  one  be- 
ing that  each  woman  gets  a  chance  to 
make  good  if  she  wants  to  take  it. 

While  we  do  not  always  fail,  I  must 
own  that  where  the  older  woman  is 
concerned,  she  does  not  readily  respond. 
She  may  be  moved  to  tears,  and  may 
promise  better  th  ngs,  but  the  experi- 
ences she  has  lived  through  have  reg- 
istered themselves  on  her  nerves  and 
fibre  until  she  seems  powerless  to  help 
herself.  Her  will  is  weakened;  her 
moral  nature  broken  down,  and  she  has 
become  an  exile  from  her  common  hu- 
manity. Such  a  woman  is  a  derelict  on 
the  ocean  of  life,  "a  wrecker,"  and  a 
treacherous  trull  of  whom  an  old-time 
writer  said,  she  "has  cast  down  many 
wounded;  yea,  many  strong  men  have 
been  slain  by  her." 

When  we  have  industrial  homes  for 
t.he  many  wayward  girls  who  appear  in 
court — places  where  they  shall  be 
taught  three  R's  and  suitable  trades 
— '-ve  shall  have  done  a  great  deal  to 
solve  the  problem  of  delinquency.  At 
present  we  keep  them  shut  up,  but 
teach  them  almost  nothing.  It  is  not 
wise  to  take  a  year  out  of  a  girl's  life 
and  then  turn  her  out  on  the  street — 
purer  in  mind  and  healthier  in  body — 
t  is  true,  but  no  more  capable  of  main- 
taining herself  than  before  incarcera- 
tion. Where  is  the  use  of  telling  a  girl 
to  be  good  when  we  all  know  that  good- 
ness is  largely  a  by-product  of  effici- 
ency? 

In  talking  to  the  girls,  and  enquir- 
ing into  their  habits,  where  feeble- 
mindedness was  not  a  causative  factor, 
I  have  found  the  bad  girl  to  be  the 
ignorant,  lazy  one,  who  has  not  been 
taught  to  use  her  hands. 

The  industrial  side  of  redemptive 
work  is  one  which  requires  close  and 
urgent  attention  on  the  part  of  all  in- 
terested women.  Much  good  work  has 
been  done  in  the  past  to  reclaim  the 
waj'ward  girl,  but,  after  all,  the  strug- 
gles in  life  are  not  so  much  between 
the  good  and  the  bad  as  between  the 
i-'ood  and  the  better.  The  best  way  a 
uoman  magistrate,  or  any  other  wo- 
man, can  be  a  savior  is  not  to  stoop  and 
save,  but  to  st:;nd  by  the  girl  and  let 
her  save  herself. 

IF  you  are  looking  for  an  easy  job,  or 
one  that  is  calculated  to  make 
friends  for  you,  do  not  be  a  Police 
Magistrate. 

There  being  two  sides  to  every  case, 
and  the  magistrate  having  to  find  in 
favor  of  one,  it  is  wholly  clear  that  the 
fifty  per  centum  which  represent  the 
other  side,  whether  as  plaintiff,  defend- 
ants, counsel,  witnesses,  or  listeners 
must  go  away  displeased,  or  even 
angry. 

Women,  in  particular,  because  of 
their  hitherto  more  secluded  lives,  are 
unused  to  taking  reproof  in  public,  and 
are  apt  to  harbor  bitterness. 

Because  they  are  of  the  same  sex,  the 
majority  expect  sympathy  and  defence 
f''om  a  woman  magistrate  rather  than 
justice,  and  are  surprised  and  chagrin- 
•  d  that  she  should  "side  with"  a  man 
on  any  occasion.  This  is  especially  true 
in  cases  where  indocile  women  assault 
their  husbands.  "He's  able  to  take  care 
of  himself,  he  is,"  they'll  say,  whereas 
a  man  who  is  being  beaten  by  his  wife 
is  probably  the  most  ludicrous,  the  most 
helpless,  and — yes,  one  of  the  most 
pitiable  objects  in  the  world.  If  he 
strikes  back,  he  knows  that  the  result 
;^  likely  to  be  serious,  and  so  he  must 
either  stand  up  under  the  beating  or 
dodge  as  best  he  may. 

In  Northern  Alberta,  a  woman  quar- 
reled with  her  husband  over  the  titles 
of  their  farm  and,  to  corroborate  her 
argument,  hit  him  w'th  a  stick.  Since 
her  childhood  she  had  been  blind  in  her 
rio-ht  eye,  and  wore  passes  to  save  her 
left  one. 

When  in  his  rage,  her  husband  hit 
back,  by  some  awful  mi.scalculntion,  the 
blow  was  landed  on  the  lens  of  the  left 
eye  crushing  the  glass  into  her  eyeball, 
forever  destroying  her  vision. 


May  God,  the  Pitier,  forgive  old 
Philip  for  this,  in  that  he  will  never 
forgive  himself! 

The  offence  of  husband-beating  may 
be  one  that  is  peculiar  to  the  North 
where  the  average  woman  is  more  vital, 
more  big  and  unafraid  than  in  the 
South  but,  for  a  certainty,  it  is  not 
altogether  unknown  in  Alberta. 

Having  always  held  it  as  a  cardinal 
principle  that  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  a  really  fine  woman  is  loyalty  to  her 
own  sex,  it  often  disturbs  me  in  these 
cases  of  sex-antagonisms  to  see  that  my 
value  both  as  a  woman  and  as  a  magis- 
trate is  falling  cent  by  cent,  and  tha' 
presently  it  will  go  below  par. 

Indeed,  one  woman  from  the  British 
Isles  who  had  beaten  her  mentally 
afflicted  husband  with  a  chair  rung,  and 
who  was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace, 
threatened  to  start  a  petition  to  have 
me  officially  disqualified  as  it  was  quite 
evident  to  her  that  I  was  "no  woman's 
magistrate." 

Another  female  designated  by  the 
pclice  as  "a  snowbird" — that  is  to  say 
one  who  snuffs  a  preparation  of  cocaine 
known  as  snow — threatened  to  shoot 
me,  because  of  a  severe  sentence  im- 
posed upon  her.  I  might  have  been 
frightened  by  this  had  I  not  found,  on 
looking  up  the  mattf.r,  that  the  killing 
of  magistrates  is  really  quite  a  rare  oc- 
currence. Indeed,  the  only  case  I  could 
find  happened  in  England  when,  in  the 
year  1678,  a  magistrate  was  found  dead 
in  a  ditch  at  the  foot  of  Primrose  Hill, 
a  sword  having  been  run  through  his 
body. 

That  magistrates  were  no  more  ap- 
preciated in  those  times,  is  evidenced  by 
a  writer  of  the  day  having  described 
this  murder  as  the  finest  piece  of  art  in 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Then,  too,  the  woman  magistrate  suf- 
fers at  the  hands  of  her  female  admir- 
ers, in  that  they  frequently  use  her  as 
a  kind  of  fearsome  bogey  to  scare  their 
employers,  their  husbands,  or  their  ice- 
men. They  threaten  also  to  "squeal" 
on  their  associates  in  wrong-doing,  and 
frequently  do  squeal,  usually  by  means 
of  an  anonymous  letter  or  by  telephone. 

This  procedure  is  not  calculated  to 
enhance  the  magistrate's  popularity 
with  the  males  of  the  communty,  su 
that  it  is  just  as  well  at  the  beginnin.; 
of  your  career  to  make  up  your  mind  to 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  resent- 
ment from  both  sexes. 

So  far  as  I  can  recall,  the  only  per- 
son who  seems  to  befriend  the  woman 
magistrate  is  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fence, who  so  frequently  refers  to  your 
wisdom,  your  well-known  fairness,  and 
your  ability  to  digest  evidence,  hoping 
you  may  flatly  fall  for  his  pleasant 
"butter,"  and  so  acquit  his  client.  Do 
I  fall  for  it?  Ho!  Ho!  my  curiou? 
friends,  do  vou  think  I'd  be  after  tell- 
intr  if  I  did? 

Speaking  of  Counsel  for  the  de- 
fence, once  a  barrister  pleaded  that 
I  should  look  leniently  upon  his  client 
and  not  with  the  unsympathetic  eyes 
which  a  woman  of  the  higher  class  so 
often  turns  upon  a  woman  of  the  lower 
class. 

The  request  startled  me.  Was  I  do- 
ing this?  Is  it  true  that  the  over-work- 
ed woman  of  the  so-called  "lower 
class,"  subjected  to  temptations  at  an 
earlier  age,  becomes  more  liable  to 
these  than  the  over-fed,  idle,  and  over- 
d.nveloped  woman  who  is  reared  in  more 
comfortable   surroundings? 

Should  a  mafT'strate  rule  that  each 
cla?s  has  its  spi'C'fic  soul,  or  is  it  true, 
on  the  contrary,  that 

"The  CoIoneKB  Indy  end  Judy  O'Grady 
Are   Bi8t«n»    under    the    *khl?" 

In  my  mind,  the  question  is  still  un- 
settled, in  that  I  am  forced  to  chan'je 
my  conclusions  from  day  to  day  in 
o'der  that  justice  may  not  seem  to  fail. 
After  all,  noth'ng  is  easier  to  upset 
than  a  conclusion,  unless  it  be  a  canoe. 

There  is  one  distinct  benefit,  however, 
in  being  a  police  magistrate  in  a 
woman's  court;  you  are  saved  from  the 
risk  of  stairnancy.  You  will  have  the 
distinct'on  too — albeit  a  graceless  one 
— of  having  persecuted  more  perfectly 
pure.  unofTendinp-  ladies  than  any  other 
woman  in  your  city. 


We  have  never  heard  of 
anyone  Avho  regretted 
changing  from  some  other 
Coffee  to  Chase  &  Sanborn's 
"SEAL  BRAND"  COFFEE 
But  we  have  heard  of  a  great 
many  Avho  were  sorry  they 
did  not  change  sooner. 

In  ^,  1  and  2  pound  tins.    Whole — Ground— Pulverized — 
also  fine  ground  for  Percolators.    Never  sold  in  bulk. 

CHASE  &  SANBORN,  MONTREAL. 
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Far  lofants,  laralids  aod  Growinj  Children.      Rich  Milk,  Malted  Grain  Extract  in  Powder. 


"He  Deposits  $500  a  Month!" 

"See  that  man  at  the  Receiving  Teller's  window?  That's  Billy  King,  Man- 
ager for  Browning  Company.  Every  month  he  comes  in  and  deposits  $500. 
I've  been  watching  Billy  for  a  longtime — take  almost  as  much  interest  in  him 
as  I  do  in  my  own  boy. 

"Three  years  ago  he  str.rted  at  Browning's  at  $15  a  week.  Married,  had 
one  child,  couldn't  save  a  cent.  One  day  he  came  in  here  desperate — wanted 
to  borrow  a  hundred  dollars — wife  was  sick. 

"I  said,  'Billy,  I'm  goinGT  to  sfive  you  something  worth  more  than  a  loan— some  (rood  advice 
—and  if  you'U  follow  it  I'll  let  you  have  the  tlOO,  too.  You  don't  want  to  work  for  $15  a 
week  all  your  life,  do  you  ?*  Of  course  he  didn't.  "Well,'  t  said,  'there's  away  to  climb  out  of 
your  job  to  somethini;  better.  Take  upacoursc  with  the  International  Correspondence  Schools 
in  the  work  you  want  to  advance  in,  and  put  in  some  of  your  eveninirs  eetting  special  training. 
The  Schools  will  do  Wonders  for  you— I  know,  we've  got  several  I.  C.  S.  boys  here  in  the  bank.' 

*'That  very  night  Billy  wrote  to  Scranton  and  a  few  days  later  be  bad  started  studying 
at  home.  Why,  in  a  few  months  he  had 
doubled  his  salary!  Next  thing  I  knew  he 
was  put  in  charge  of  his  department,  and  two 
months  ago  they  made  him  Manager.  And 
he's  making  real  money.  Owns  his  own 
home,  has  quite  a  little  property  beside,  and 
he's  a  regular  at  that  window  every  month. 


It  Just  shows  what  a  maa  can  do  In  a  litUe 
spare  time.'* 

Employers  are  begging  for  men  with  am- 
bition, men  who  really  want  to  get  ahead  in 
the  world  and  are  willing  to  prove  it  by 
training  themselves  in  spare  time  to  do  somo 
one  thing  well. 

Prove  that  you  are  that  kind  of  a  man!  The 
International  Correspondence  Schools  are 
ready  and  anxious  to  help  you  prepare  for 
somf'thing  better  if  you'll  dimply  give  them 
the  chance.  More  than  two  million  men  and 
women  in  the  last  28  years  have  taken  the 
I.  C.  S.  route  to  more  money.  Over  100,000 
others  are  getting  ready  in  the  same  way 
right  now. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  let 
others  climb  over  you  when  you  have  the 
same  chance  th*'y  have?  Surely  thn  least 
you  can  do  Is  to  find  out  just  what  thi-rc  la 
in  this  proposition  for  you.  IK-re  is  all  we 
ask:  Without  cost,  without  obligating  your- 
self in  any  way,  simply  mark  anti  mail  this 
coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORrYsPoVdENCE  SCHOOLS 

I  D«pt.  2  ,  745  5t.  CalberiDc  St..  W.  Montreal.  C«d. 

,      Explain,  witlioiit  ublluatini:  me,  how  I  ciiii  iju:<lif>'  for 
\  the  position,  or  In  tUv  aiihjecl,  t'ri.nr  which  I  inurk  X. 
.SAL^:.SMANSHI|• 
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DEPARTMENT   OF  NAVAL   SERVICE 


ROYAL  NAVAL  COLLEGE  OF  CANADA 


The  Royal  Naval  Colle]?e  is  establiaihed  for  the  purpoee  of  ^pavtAnff 
a  camplete  education  in  Naval  Science. 

Graduates  are  qualified  to  enter  the  Imperial  or  Canail'iaa  &m  viusB 
es  midslhipmen.  A  naval  career  ifi  not  compulsory,  hovrevear.  For 
those  wtto  dio  not  wish  to  enter  the  Navy  tfce  couFse  provldies  a 
thoroufirh  sroundinig:  in  Applied  Science  and  is  accepted  as  (foaHl^inc 
for  entry  as  second  year  students   in   Oanadian   Universities. 

The  scheme  of  education  aims  at  developinsr  discipltee  wHflt  aMSSky 
to  obey  and  take  charge,  a  hig-h  sense  of  honor,  boUi  pfttraical  wonI 
mental,  a  good  grrounding  in  Science,  (Bn«rin«erin«,  Matfaeoanliea, 
Navig'ation,  History  end  Modem  Lang^a^ee',  a&  a  baais  f«r  s^cnemJ 
development    or    further    specialication. 

Partrculaj*9  of  entry  nuay  be  obtained  on  application  t»  the  I>eipar^ 
ment  of  the  Naval  Service,  Ottawa. 

Pending  erection  of  buildings  to  replace  those  destroyed  at  -the  tfaa« 
of  the  Halifax  disaster,  the  Royal  Naval  College  is  located  at  SeqoinMilt, 
near  Viotorra,   B.C. 

G.    J.     DBSBAJtATS. 
Deputy  Minister  of  the  Nava]  Serrioe. 
Unauthorized  publication  of  this  advertisement  will  not  b«  piaid  foe 
Ottawa,   February  3rd,    19119. 
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Two  Men — And  an 
Idea 

Continued  from  page  33 

story  out  of  John  R.  Smith,  was  asked 
after  he  came  away,  if  he  had  succeed- 
ed in  securing  an  interview.  "No,"  he 
replied  disgustedly.  "Smith  succeeded 
in  interviewing  me." 

The  strenuous  drift  of  his  career  has 
left  an  indelible  impress  on  his  person- 
ality. Outwardly,  he  wears  the  unread- 
able mask  of  a  poker-player,  but  his 
speech  and  actions  are  indicative  of  an 
alert  and  impulsive  mind.  If  something 
in  a  conversation  should  happen  to  sug- 
gest a  real  idea  to  him,  he's  quite  as 
liable  to  be  away  in  a  flash  to  put  that 
idea  at  work  while  the  visitor  ponders 
over  the  odd  eccentricities  of  grain 
operators. 

His  gift  for  reading  and  sizing  up 
other  men  is  a  by-word.  All  his  exe- 
cutives are  hand-picked — by  John  R. 
Smith.  There's  a  story  told — for  the 
veracity  of  which  I  cannot  vouch — which 
illustrates  one  of  his  characteristics. 
John  R.  Smith  has  three  hobbies:  golf- 
ing, breaking  the  speed  laws  on  the 
motor  highways  and  a  rare  collection  of 
diamonds.  The  story  is  that  he  one 
time  lost  a  wallet  containing  a  number 
of  his  most  highly  prized  sparklers  and 
a  roll  of  bills  amounting  to  three  hun- 
dred dollars.  A  superintendent  on  one 
of  his  farms  found  it  and  brought  it  to 
him.  John  R.  was  so  delighted  to  re- 
cover his  pet  gems  that  he  handed  the 
man  the  roll  of  bills.  "Here,"  he  said, 
"keep  that  change;  it's  worth  it  to  get 
the  stones  back."  The  man  refused  the 
money,  and  his  chief,  thinking  it  was 
modesty  on  the  farmer's  part,  took  the 
three  hundred  dollars  to  a  savings  bank 
where  he  deposited  one  hundred  dollars 
each  to  the  credit  of  the  superinten- 
dent's three  small  children.  The  super- 
intendent took  the  bank  pass  books  away 
from  the  children  and  carried  them 
back  to  Mr.  Smith  stating  that  he  could 
not  accept  money  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve he  had  earned.  For  his  ill-advised 
action,  he  received  his  time  and  a  cheque 
for  the  same  to  date  with  a  curt  explan- 
ation that  "he  was  too  honest  to  be 
trusted." 

John  R.  Smith's  Own  Story 

\  N  observant  physiogomist  might  tell 
^  »■  you  that  John  R.  Smith  has  the 
wide,  high  brow  of  a  dreamer  and  the 
aggressive  jaw  of  a  man  of  action.  But 
John  R.  would  be  the  first  to  emphatic- 
ally deny  that  he  is  personally  gifted 
with  a  resourceful  imagination,  or  that 
he  has  a  Napoleonic  knack  of  fashion- 
ing dreams  into  realities.  Let  him  tell 
the  story  himself: 

"No,  I  can't  say  that  either  Davidson 
or  myself  were  ever  abnormally  ambi- 
tious to  become  either  millionaires  or 
ruling  factors  in  commerce,"  he  denied 
at  the  suggestion.  "Necessity  was  the 
parent  of  almost  every  one  of  our  un- 
dertakings. We  were  pretty  much  the 
creatures  of  circumstances. 

"For  instance,  we  started  out  as 
pioneers  in  the  hospital  elevator  busi- 
ness through  the  very  ordinary  obser- 
vation that  there  was  a  wastage  in 
Canada's  grain  crop  through  lack  of 
large  enough  facilities  to  redeem  lower 
grades.  Grain  that  did  not  come  up  to 
a  remarkable  standard  was  actually  left 
on  the  grower's  hands  and  huge  quanti- 
ties of  it  rotted  on  the  prairies.  It  did 
not  require  any  extraordinary  imagina- 
tion to  see  that  as  Western  Canada's 
grain  pi;oduction  increased  the  amount 
of  lower  grades  would  become  enorm- 
ous and  the  wastage  proportionately  so 
if  means  were  not  found  to  turn  them 
into  marketable  commodities. 

"That  was  the  genesis  of  our  first 
little  hospital  elevator  in  Fort  William," 
continued  Mr.  Smith.  "We  soon  after- 
wards found  that  this  elevator  and  other 
hospital  elevators  subsequently  built 
by  rival  concerns  were  by  no  means 
capable  of  meeting  the  demands  made 
upon  them.  So  we  sold  our  first  enter- 
prise and  built  the  thoroughly  modern, 
fast-handling  plant  of  a  million  and 
three-quarters  capacity  that  now  oper- 
ates on  the  waterfront  of  Port  Arthur." 


5  Big,  New  Features 

make  this  mop  far  supe- 
rior to  all  others.  For  in- 
stance, the  swab  comes  off 
with  a  pull,  making  it 
easy  to  wash,  put  through 
wringer  and  replace  on 
frame. 

MOP 

has  full  yam  center  —  more 
mopping  surface — no  metal  to 
scrape.  Gives  almost  unbeliev- 
able results  on  your  floors — ^no 
more  oil  and  grease. 

Sold  on  Approval.     Try  it.    $1 .75 
complete.      Extra  swabs  $1  each. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  CO. 
381  Ellicott  St.  -   Buffalo,  N.Y. 


The  Sun  Never 
Sets  on  Wearers 
of  Groves  and 
Lindley's  Suits. 

From  every  corner  of 
the  Em-pire  self-mea- 
sured wearers  send  re- 
peat orders.  The  suits 
are  made  where  the 
cloth  is  woven  and  all 
middlemen's  charge** 

are  cancelled  out.  We 
can  mail  Canadian  men 
a  stylish  lounge  suit  F^ 
duty  free  which  is  40  ^^ 
to  60  per  cent,  better 
value  Ihan  any  obtain- 
able  locally. 

Stylishly   cut   suit   in   Huddersfield 
Solid  Worsted,  from $40 

Pure  Scotch  Tweed  Suit,  from $35 

Smart    Hard-wearing    Tweed    Suit, 
from    $30 

Post  Free — Duty  Free 
WRITE  TODAY  FOR  120 
PATTERNS   POST   FREE 

Art  printed  styles  book  (New  Yorfc  or  LondoB 
Modes).  Tape  and  self -measurement  Chart  In- 
cluded. Thousands  of  overseas  men  order  every 
season. 

We  also  send  cloth  by  the  yard.  3>4-yd. 
suit  lengths,  Huddersfield  Solid  Worsted,  from 
$7  per  yd.  Scotch  Tweeds  from  $5.50  per  yi. 
(duty    paid).      Any    length    cut. 

Satisfaction  Legally  Guaranteed 
or  Money  Back. 

Signed  Legal  Guarantees  of  full  satisfaction  ek 
Cash  Refunded  sent  with  every  pattern  bunch. 
Write   to-day    for    f^ree    Patterns    to 

GROVES  &  LINDLEY 

Exporters  of  Cloth  and  Clothing 

66  The  Lion       -        Huddersfield 
England 
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Drive  out  after  bigger  sales. 
Develop  your  business.  Rush 
your  collections.  Accomplish 
more  in  less  time  with  the  aid 
of  a 


This  simple,  accurate,  easily 
operated  machine  prints  excel- 
lent form  letters  without  type- 
setting trouble  or  muss.  It  ac- 
curately reproduces  drawings 
and  ruled  forms  without  com- 
position or  electrotypes. 

With  it  you  can  print 

A  Thousand  Copies 
for  20  Cents 

You  can  print  form  letters,  bul- 
letins, price  lists,  announce- 
ments, office  forms,  factory 
forms  and  thousands  of  other 
jobs. 

One  machine  has  saved  a  thou- 
sand dollars  on  form  letter  work 
alone. 

Only  One  Model 
and  One  Price 

Every  Rotospeed  is  fully  equip- 
ped for  any  kind  of  typewritten, 
hand  written  or  ruled  work.  It 
does  everything  that  a  stencil 
duplicator  can  do  and  yet  it  is 
so  simple  that  any  one  can 
operate  it  almost  immediately. 

Free  Trial 

We  offer  to  put  this  money- 
maker in  your  office  with  full 
equipment  on  free  trial.  It  will 
save  its  price  before  you  buy  it. 
Write  at  once  to  anyone  of  the 
agencies  listed  below  for  the  de- 
tails of  this  unusual  offer. 


The  Rotospeed  Co. 

DAYTON.  OHIO,  U.S.A. 


J.  J.  I.acey  &  Co.,  Ltd..  St.  John'a, 

Nfld. 
R.  Wallace  Barir.  Montreal.  Qur. 
Grand  &  Tor.  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Macey    Office   Kquipmpnt    Co.,    Ltd., 

Victoria,  B.C. 
The  A.  A.  Lansford  Co..  Ltd.,  Lon. 

don.   Ont. 
Bobt.  Duncan  &  Co.,  Ilamlllon,  Ont. 
The    WilUon    Stationery    Co.,    Ltd., 

Winnipeic. 
Office   Specialty   &    Supply   Co.,   St. 

John,  N.B. 


The  plant  which  Mr.  Smith  made  re- 
ference to  is  said  to  be  the  last  word  in 
despatch  and  efficiency  for  handling, 
.-itoring  and  redeeming  off-grade  grains. 
The  uninitiated  may  not  know  that  these 
cleaning  elevators  are  capable  of  taking 
in  cargoes  that  are  three-parts  dirt, 
gravel,  mustard-seed,  wild  oats  and 
weeds  of  all  Western  varieties  and  re- 
dee  ning  the  gr.iin  from  this  mess.  Not 
only  that,  but  they  segregate  all  the 
constituents  from  No.  1  Hard  down,  so 
that  each  may  be  disposed  of  on  the 
market  for  what  it  is  worth.  Damp  and 
oft -grade  grains  are  also  treated  by 
patent  processes  in  these  elevators  and 
redeemed  for  disposal.  Hence  the  name 
''hospital  elevator,"  which  so  many  peo- 
ple have  puzzled  over. 

How   the   Business   Grew 

'<TT  was  in  the  same  manner  that  all 

■^  our  subsidiary  enterprises  were 
suggested,"  continued  Mr.  Smith.  "In 
our  new  waterfront  plant  we  encounter- 
ed transportation  difficulties.  We  found 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  our 
own  lake  transportation  service — in 
fact  it  became  a  necessity.  So  We 
bought  a  fleet  of  six  grain  steamers  to 
handle  our  business  for  us. 

"Next,  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  plant  it  was  found  that 
switching  charges  and  switching  opera- 
tions were  such  that  grain  could  not  be 
properly  nor  economically  handled  for 
us,  principally  on  account  of  the  high 
switching  tariff.  We  secured  a  vessel 
and  made  a  transfer  ship  out  of  her 
with  a  capacity  of  70,000  bushels.  This 
boat  is  a  self-unloader  and  can  unload 
at  any  elevator  at  the  rate  of  15,000 
bushels  an  hour.  The  transfer  ship  has 
handled  upward. of  108,000  bushels  in 
one  day. 

"I  could  show  you  that  the  ideas  be- 
hind all  our  enterprises  started  in  the 
same  way,"  contended  Mr.  Smith.  "The 
stock-feed  and  molasses  manufacturing 
plant  was  suggested  by  the  amount  of 
off-grade  grain  that  had  to  be  shipped 
to  United  States  to  find  a  market.  We 
concluded  that  in  Canada,  where  so 
much  stock  feed  was  imported,  there 
should  be  a  means  of  making  use  of  it 
here.  This  plant  has  been  running  con- 
tinuously, griiiding  standard  stock  feed 
for  the  Dominion  Government. 

"Our  country  elevators,  Western  mer- 
chandising offices,  harbor  improvement 
companies,  fish-packing  plants  and  so 
forth  all  came  into  being  in  the  self- 
same manner — that  is  through  some 
necessity  suggested  by  one  of  our  al- 
ready going  concerns." 

"How  about  the  newspapers?"  Mr. 
Smith  was  asked.  "I  understand  you 
own  a  half  dozen  or  more  from  Port 
Arthur  to  the  coast." 

"Same  thing,"  came  back  the  grain 
operator.  "We  needed  the  newspapers 
or  we  would  not  have  purchased  or  es- 
tablished them.  The  man  who  says  he 
buys  a  newspaper  just  to  play  with  is 
either  a  fool  or  a  hypocrite.  We  saw 
the  crying  need  of  a  nationwide  means 
of  seting  forth  the  position  of  the  grain 
trade  from  time  to  time.  You  know  how 
restriction  after  restriction  put  on  by 
th?  Government  has  been  gradually 
killing  the  grain  trade  in  Western  Can- 
ada and  forcing  operators  to  invest 
their  money  elsewhere.  We  felt  that 
we  should  have  a  means  of  showing  the 
ncople  candidly  just  what  was  going  on. 
It  has  been  a  slow  process  to  educate  the 
people  to  the  peril  of  this  governmental 
inquisition,  but  they  will  see  it  sooner 
or  later.  I  hope  they  do  before  the  grain 
trade  of  Canada,  representing  as  it  does 
years  of  achievement,  is  utterly  ruined." 

He  Objects  to  Restrictions 

MR.  SMITH  is  at  present  rather  pes- 
simistic about  the  future  of  the 
Canadian  grain-handling  business.  He 
even  hints  that  governmental  restric- 
tions will  sooner  or  later  force  a  large 
portion  of  it  into  bankruptcy. 

"We  started  out  primarily  as  grain 
operators,"  said  he.  "For  years  we  have 
made  our  principal  business  that  of 
grain-handling.  To-day  it  is  fast  be- 
coming the  opposite.  Shipbuilding, 
marble-quarrying  and  other  industries 
•>ut.«ide  the  Dominion  are  receiving  the  i 
attention  that  we  once  devoted  almost  ! 
exclusively  to  Canada's  leading  Indus- 


HEATING  A  RADIATOR 
WITH  A  TEA-KETTLE 


1}  you  want  more 
hours  oj  healing 
comfort  per  ton  of 
coal,  write  at  once 
for  the  complete 
Dunham  story. 


It  can  be  done;  it  was  done  at  the  Ottawa  Tech- 
nical School  before  a  group  of  engineers  who  were 
amazed  at  the  demonstration.  The  radiator  was 
fitted  with  a  Dunham  Radiator  Trap — a  simple  little 
device  that  automatically  removes  the  air  and  water 
from  each  radiator  so  that  the  steam  can  circulate 
freely.  Free  circulation  of  the  steam  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Until  you  get  it  you  can  shovel  in  the 
coal  until  you  are  blue  in  the  face;  the  radiatoi"& 
will  get  noisy  and  leaky,  but  they  won't  get  as 
hot  as  they  should. 


©UNHflM 

■Cheating  service 


The  Dunham  Radiator  Trap,  as  used  for  sixteen 
years  in  homes,  apartment  houses,  factories,  offices, 
etc.,  is  only  one  part  of  the  Dunham  Heating  Service 
The  complete  service  revamps  existing  steam  heat- 
ing systems,  designs  new  ones  for  homes,  apart- 
ments, office  buildings,  industrial  plants,  etc. — all  in 
close  co-operation  with  the  architect,  the  heating 
and  ventilating  engineer  and  the  heating  contractor. 

C.A.Dunham  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Dunham 

Radiator 

Trap 


HALIFAX 
OTTAWA 


MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 


VANCOUVER 
CALGARY 


Reputable  sleam 
heating  con- 
traclorswillfinj 
the  Dunham 
Service  Station 
Plan  a  practical 
business-  getter. 
Writefor  details 
now. 


London:  64  Regent  House,  Regent  Street,  W.I. 
Paris:  Etabits  Munzing  &  dc,  47  Rue  de  la  Fontaine — au  Roi 


SHOE  POUSHES 

A  Great  Home  Shine 

The Bi^  Value  Box 

LIQUIDS  AND  PASTES 

FOR  BLACK, WHITE  .TAN  AND  OX-BLOOD  (DARK  BROWN)  SHOES 

The   f  f  DALLtY  COiociJaTiON;.   limited,  hamiltom,c«n*oa 
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More  and  better  shaves 

Did  you  ever  see  a  barber  start  to 
shave  a  customer  without  stropping 
his  razor  first?  Never!  Isn't  this 
fact  significant? 

Stropping,  you  see,  is  needed  to  reform  the 
saw-like  edge  that  results  from  shaving;  to 
keep  the  blade  free  from  rust;  and  to  give 
you  for  each  morning's  shave  a  keen-edged 
blade.  The  self-stropping  feature  of  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  preserves  the  keen  edge 
that  makes  shaving  comfort  possible. 

Stropping — -shaving — cleaning  are  all  done 
without  removing  the  blade  from  the  razor. 

Everywhere^razor,  strop  and  12  blades, 
complete,  in  an  attractive  case,  $5.00. 

AUTOSTROP   SAFETY   RAZOR    CO.,    LIMITED 

AutoStrop  Building,  Toronto,  Canada 


Aulo^Strop  Safelg  Razor 


Mother  Left  It  for  Me 

When  the  kiddies  come  romping  home 
from  school  they  want  some  wholesome 
dainty  to  appease  their  healthy  little 
appetites.  Mother  knows  how  they  love 
Pure  Gold  Quick  Puddings — how  good 
they  are  for  them,  too.  That's  why  she 
often  leaves  them  one.  She  can  prepare 
it  so  easily  in  a  few  minutes  just  before 
she  goes  out. 

See  how  much  your  children  will  like 
them — and  the  grown  folks,  too.  Get  a 
selection  from  your  grocer.  Tapioca, 
custard  and  chocolate,  15c.  a  package. 

Pure  Gold  Desserts 

qUICH  PUDDINGS 

Pure  Gold  Manufacturing  Co. 
Toronto 


try.  You  can't  expect  Canadian  capital 
to  remain  in  the  country  if  the  Govern- 
ment insists  on  making  a  dead  horse  of 
the  undertakings  it  has  been  invested 
in." 

Just  the  same,  John  R.  Smith  and  his 
partner  are  Canadians  to  the  core  and 
optimists    at   heart,      If    they    weren't. 


how  could  he  and  John  L.  Davidson  have 
promoted  the  numerous  successful  Can- 
adian enterprises  they  are  at  present 
conducting? 

It  would  be  more  apropos  to  try  to 
scan  Canadian  opportunities  through 
John  R.  Smith's  vision  and  ask,  "What's 
next?" 


His  Majesty's  Well-Beloved 


Continved   from  page  40 


behalf,  you  adorably  wicked  Man,"  her 
Ladyship  wrote  in  one  of  her  letters; 
"but  I  could  \vi:h  that  you  would  ask 
something  of  me  which  more  closely 
concerned   Yourself." 

On  another  occasion  she  said: 

"For  the  first  time  yester  evening  I 
wrung  a  half  promise  from  His  Ma- 
jesty; but  you  cannot  conceive  in  what 
a  predicament  you  have  placed  me,  for 
His  Majesty  hath  shown  signs  of  sus- 
picion since  I  plead  so  earnestly  on  be- 
half of  Lord  Sojur.  If  my  insi-.tonce 
were  really  to  arouse  h'..',  jv,alciasy,  jnur 
Protege  would  certainly  lose  his  head 
and  I  probably  my  place  in  the  King's 
affections." 

And  then  again: 

"It  greatly  puzzles  me  why  you  should 
thui  favour  my  Lord  Stour.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  he  hath  insulted  you  beyond 
the  hope  of  Pardon?  And  yet,  not  only 
do  You  plead  for  your  enemy  with  pas- 
sionate insistence,  but  You  enjoin  me  at 
the  same  time  to  keep  your  noble  pur- 
pose a  Secret  from  him.  Truly,  but  for 
my  promise  to  You  I  wo  'Id  th  rw  up  th> 
sponge,  and  that  for  your  own  good.  .  .  . 
l"  did  not  know  that  Artists  were  Al- 
truists. Methought  that  egotism  was 
their  most  usual  foible." 

Thus  I  could  no  longer  rema'n  in 
doubt  as  to  who  the  Benefactor  was 
whom  my  Lord  of  Stour  had  to  thank 
for  his  very  life.  Yet,  withal,  the 
Secret  was  so  well  kept  that  even  in 
this  era  of  ceaseless  gossip  and  chatter 
everyone,  even  in  the  most  intimate 
Court  Circle,  was  ignorant  of  the  subtle 
Intrigue  which  had  been  set  in  motion 
on  behalf  of  the  young  Gallant. 

CHAPTER  TWELVE 
Poisoned  Arrows 


DO  you  remember,  dear  Mistress,  those 
lovely  days  we  had  in  February  this 
year?  They  were  more  like  days  of 
Spring  than  of  Winter.  For  a  fortnight 
we  revelled  in  sunshine  and  a  tempera- 
ture more  fitting  for  May  than  for  one 
of  the  Winter  months. 

In  London,  rich  and  poor  alike  came 
out  into  the  air  like  flies,  the  public 
Gardens  and  other  Places  of  common 
resort  were  alive  with  Promenaders; 
the  walks  and  arbours  in  the  Gray's  Inn 
Walks  or  the  Mulberry  Gardens  were 
astir  with  brilliant  Company.  All  day, 
whether  you  sauntered  in  Hyde  Park, 
refreshed  yourself  with  a  collation  in 
Spring  Gardens  or  strolled  into  the  New 
Exchange,  you  would  find  such  a  crowd 
of  Men  and  Women  of  mode,  such  a 
galaxy  of  Beauty  and  bevy  of  fair  Maids 
and  gallant  Gentlemen  as  had  not  been 
seen  in  the  town  since  that  merry  month 
of  May,  nigh  on  two  years  ago  now, 
when  our  beloved  King  returned  from 
exile  and  all  vied  one  with  the  other 
to  give  him  a  cheerful  welcome. 

To  say  that  this  period  was  one  of 
unexampled  triumph  for  Mr.  Better- 
ton  would  be  to  repeat  what  You  know 
just  as  well  as  I  do.  He  made  some 
truly  remarkable  hits  in  certain  Plays 
of  the  late  Mr.  William  Shakespeare, 
notably  in  "Macbeth,"  in  "King  Lear" 
and  in  "Hamlet."  Whether  I  like  these 
Plays  myself  or  not  is  beside  the  point; 
whatever  I  thought  of  them  I  kept  to 
myself,  but  was  loud  in  my  admiration 
of  the  great  Actor  who  indeed  had  by 
now  conquered  all  hearts,  put  every 
other  Performer  in  the  shade  and  rais- 
ed the  Status  of  the  Duke's  Company 
of  Players  to  a  level  far  transcending 
that  ever  attained  by  Mr.  Killigrew's 
old  Csmpany. 

This  opinion,  at  any  rate,  I  have  the 
honour  of  sharing  with  all  the  younger 


generation  of  Playgoers  who  flock  to 
the  Theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
even  while  the  King's  House  in  Vere 
Street  is  receiving  but  scanty  patron- 
age. Of  course  my  Judgment  may  not 
be  altogether  impartial,  seeing  that  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Betterton,  who  is  the 
finest  Actor  our  English  stage  has  ever 
known,  the  Duke's  house  also  boasts 
of  the  loveliest  Actress  that  ever  walk- 
ed before  the  curtain. 

You,  dear  Mistress,  were  already 
then,  as  you  are  now,  at  the  zenith  of 
your  Beauty  and  your  Fame,  and  your 
damask  cheeks  would  blush,  I  know,  if 
you  were  to  read  for  yourself  some  of 
the  Eulogies  which  the  aforementioned 
Mr.  Samuel  Pepys  in  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Botterton  bestows  upon  the  exquisite 
Mistress  Saunderson — "lanthe,"  as  he 
has  been  wont  to  call  you  ever  since  he 
saw  You  play  that  part  in  Sir  William 
Davenant's  "The  Siege  of  Rhodes." 

Of  course  I  know  that  of  late  no  other 
sentimental  tie  hath  existed  outwardly 
between  Mr.  Betterton  and  yourself 
save  that  of  Comradeship  and  friendly 
Intercourse;  hut  often  when  sitting  in 
the  Pit  of  the  Theatre  I  watched  You 
and  him  standing  together  before  the 
curtain  and  receiving  the  plaudits  of 
an  enthusiastic  Audience,  I  prayed  to 
God  in  my  heart  to  dissipate  the  cloud 
of  misunderstanding  which  had  risen 
between  You;  aye!  and  I  cursed  fer- 
vently the  Lady  Barbara  and  her  noble 
Lover,  who  helped  to  make  that  cloud 
more   sombre    and    impenetrable. 


II 


I  NATURALLY  heard  a  great  deal 
more  of  Society  Gossip  these  days 
than  I  was  wont  to  do  during  the  time 
that  I  was  a  mere  Clerk  in  the  employ 
of  Mr.  Theophilus  Baggs.  My  kind 
Employer  treated  me  more  as  a  friend 
than  a  Servant.  I  had  fine  clothes  to 
wear,  accompanied  him  on  several  oc- 
casions when  he  appeared  in  Public,  and 
was  constantly  in  his  tiring  room  at  the 
Theatre,  when  he  received  and  enter- 
tained a  never-ending  stream  o'' 
Friends. 

Thus,  toward  the  end  of  the  Month. 
I  gathered  from  the  conversation  of 
Gentlemen  around  me  that  the  Mar- 
quess of  Sidbury  had  come  up  to  Town 
in  the  Company  of  his  beautiful  Daugh- 
ter. He  had,  they  said,  taken  advantage 
of  the  fine  weather  to  make  the  journey 
to  London,  as  he  desired  to  consult  the 
Court  Physician  on  the  matter  of  his 
health. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  strange  look 
that  came  into  Mr.  Betterton's  face  when 
first  the  Subject  was  mentioned.  He 
and  some  Friends — Ladies  as  well  as 
Gentlemen — were  assembled  in  the 
small  reception  room  which  hath  lately 
been  fitted  up  behind  the  Stage.  Up- 
holstered and  curtained  with  a  pleasing 
shade  of  green,  the  Room  is  much  fre- 
quented by  Artists  and  their  Friends, 
and  it  is  always  crowded  during  the 
performance  of  those  Plays  wherein 
one  of  the  leading  Actors  or  Actresses 
has  a  part. 

We  have  taken  to  calling  the  place  the 
Green  Room,  and  here  on  the  occasion 
of  a  performance  of  Mr.  Webster's 
"Duchess  of  Malfy,"  in  which  You.  dear 
Mistress,  had  no  part,  a  very  brilliant 
Company  was  assembled.  Sir  William 
Davenant  was  there,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  so  was  Sir  George  Etherege, 
and  that  brilliant  young  dramatist,  Mr. 
Wycherley.  In  addition  to  that,  there 
were  one  or  two  very  great  Gentlemen 
there,  members  of  the  Court  Circle  and 
enthusiastic  Playgoers,  who  were  also 
intimate  Friends  of  Mr.  Betterton.  I 
am  referring  particularly  to  the  Duke 
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of  Buckingham,  to  my  Lord  Rochester, 
Lord  Orrery  and  others.  A  brilliant 
Assembly  forsooth,  which  testified  to 
chfc  high  esteem  in  which  the  great 
Artist  is  held  by  all  those  who  have  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him. 

I  told  You  that  when  first  the  name 
of  the  Lady  Barbara  was  mentioned  in 
the  Green  Room,  a  strange  Glance  which 
I  was  unable  to  interpret  shot  out  of 
Mr.  Betterton's  eyes,  and  as  I  gazed  up- 
on that  subtle,  impalpable  change  which 
suddenly  transformed  his  serene  Ex- 
pression of  Countenance  into  one  that 
was  almost  evil,  I  felt  a  curious  sinking 
of  the  heart — a  dread  premonition  of 
what  was  to  come.  You  know  how  his 
lips  are  ever  ready  to  smile:  now  they 
appeared  thin  and  set,  while  the  sen- 
sitive Nostrils  quivered  almost  like 
those  of  the  wild  Beasts  which  we  have 
all  of  us  frequently  watched  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  when  the  Attend- 
ants bring  along  the  food  for  the  day 
and  they,  eager  and  hungrj',  know  that 
the  Hour  of  Satisfaction  is  nigh. 

"The  fair  Lady  Babs,"  one  of  the 
young  Gallants  was  saying  with  studied 
flippancy,  "is  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
methinks;  even  though  she  goes  about 
garbed  in  the  robes  of  sorrow." 

"Poor  young  thing!"  commented  His 
Grace  of  Buckingham  kindly.  "She  has 
been  hard  hit  in  that  last  affair." 

"I  wonder  what  has  happened  to 
Wychwoode,"  added  Lord  Rochester, 
who  had  been  a  known  Friend  of  Lord 
Douglas. 

"Oh!  he  reached  Holland  safely 
enough,"  another  (Jentleman  whom  I 
did  not  know  averred.  "I  suppose  he 
thinks  that  it  will  all  blow  over  pre- 
sently and  <that  he  will  obtain  a  free 
pardon " 

"Like  my  Lord  Stour,"  commented 
Mr.  Betterton  drily. 

"Oh!  that's  hardly  likely,"  interpos- 
ed Sir  George  Etherege.  "Wychwoode 
was  up  to  the  neck  in  the  Conspiracy, 
whilst  Stour  was  proved  to  be  innocent 
of  the  whole  affair." 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  Mr.  Better- 
ton  asked  quietly. 

"How  do  I  know  it?"  retorted  Sir 
George.  "Why?  ....  How  do  we  all 
know  it?" 

"I  was  wondering,"  was  Mr.  Bet- 
torton's  calm  rejoinder. 

"I  imagine,"  broke  in  another  Gentle- 
man, "that  at  the  trial " 

"Stour  never  stood  his  trial,  now  you 
come  to  think  of  it,"  here  interposed 
my  Lord  of  Rochester. 

"He  was  granted  a  free  pardon,"  as- 
serted His  Grace  of  Buckingham,  "two 
days  after  his  arrest." 

"At  the  instance  of  the  Countess  of 
Castlemaine,  so  I  am  told,"  concluded 
Mr.  Betterton. 

YOU  see,  he  only  put  in  a  Word  here 
and  there,  but  always  to  some  pur- 
pose; and  oh!  that  Purpose  I  simply 
dared  not  guess.  I  was  watching  him, 
remember,  watching  him  as  only  a  de- 
voted Friend  or  a  fond  Mother  know 
how  to  watch;  and  I  saw  that  set  look 
on  his  Face  grow  harder  and  harder 
and  a  steely,  glittering  light  flash  out 
of  his  eyes. 

My  God!  how  I  suffered!  For  with 
that  intuition  which  comes  to  us  at  times 
when  those  whom  we  love  are  in  deadly 
peril,  I  had  suddenly  beheld  the  Abyss 
of  Evil  into  which  my  Friend  was  about 
to  plunge  headlong.  Yes!  I  under- 
stood now  why  Mr.  Betterton  had  plead- 
ed with  my  Lady  Castlemaine  for  his 
Enemy's  life.  It  was  not  in  order  to 
confer  upon  him  a  lasting  benefit  and 
thus  shame  him  by  h's  Magnanimity; 
hut  rather  in  order  to  do  him  an  Injury 
so  irreparable  that  even  Death  could 
not  wipe  it  away. 

But  You  shall  judge,  dear  Mistress; 
and  thus  judging  You  will  understand 
much  that  has  been  so  obscure  in  my 
dear  Friend's  Character  and  in  his  ac- 
tions of  late.  And  to  understand  all  is 
to  forgive  all.  One  thing  you  must  re- 
member,, however,  and  that  is  that  no 
Man  of  Mr.  Betterton's  worth  hath  ever 
suffered  in  his  Pride  and  his  innermost 
Sensibilities  as  he  hath  done  at  the 
hands  of  that  young  Jackanapes  whom 
he  hated — as  I  had  good  cause  to  know 
now — with  an  intensity  which  was  both 
cruel  and  relentless.  He  meant  to  be 
even  with  him,  to  fight  him  with  his  own 
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There 
is  only  one 
point  in  any  agreement 

between  you  and  John  Hallam  Limited  when 
you  buy  your  furs  by  mail  and  that  is : 
you  -must  be  satisfied. 

Satisfaction  must  be  yours — satisfaction  in  price — 
in  quality — in  appearance — in  style — in  wear. 

When  you  buy  furs  you  want  them  to  wear  well 
for  a  long,  longf  time. 

We  secure  the  raw  furs  direct  from  the  Trapper, 
select  the  most  suitable,  make  them  up  into  Hallam 
Fur  Coats  or  Sets  in  the  latest  fashions,  and  sell  them 
direct  to  tfie  wearer  by  mail. 

All  under  our  direct  supervision;  this  is  why  we 
knmc  HALL.\M   FUR  GARMENTS    are  good. 
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"From 
Trapper 

to 
Wearer" 


Then  by  our  policy  of  selling  direct  from  Trapper 
to  Wearer  you  .save  all  the  middlemen's  profits. 

And  how  easy  for  you ;  simply  look  through 
HALLAM'S  Fur  Fashion  Book,  select  the  articles  ycfu 
think  you  like  and  send  the  order  to  us  by  mail.  No 
time  wasted — no  noise.  No  waiting  in  a  busy  store; 
no  bother  and  no  urging  by  an  anxious  sales  clerk. 
Then  by  return  you  receive  your  furs;  the  whole  family 
can  examine  them  in  your  own  home  without  interfer- 
ence and  at  your  leisure. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  for  any  reason,  simply 
send  the  goods  back  and  we  return  your  money  in  full 
at  once,  as  this  is  our  positive  guarantee  under  which 
all  HALLAM    FUR  GARMENTS  are  sold. 

You  caruiot  lose — be  up  to  date. 

Buy  your  Furs  by  Mail  fronnt  Hallam 
It  is  easier— more  pleasant— and  cheaper. 

Addr*t»    in  full  at  below. 


1224  HallamB-uilcliT\g,TORONTO. 

THE  LARGEST     IN  OUR    LINE   IN   CANADA 

QID[i]fj]a[3 


MUSKRAT    COAT 
Hudson  Seal  Trimmed 
This  beautiful  Muskrat  and  JJuflgnn  ^eal  Coat  U 
'.6  inchea  long  with  skirt  So  inches  in  width.    Ha$ 
deep  roltina  collar,  cvffs,  patch  pocktts  and  full 
belt,  all  of  flnegt  qnaliiv  li  UDSON  ^EA  L.  Beau- 
tifully lined  with  heaiy  corded  e ilk  poplin,  fancy 
pouch  pockets  ,  arm  shields  and  fancy  ruching  all 
around  the  edge.     Sizes  Si  to  Ui. 
Price  delivered  to  you  : 

No.  32S  Coat $189.00 

No.  326  Mu0 $    25.00 


The  beautiful  1920  Edition  of  Hallum'HFurF.T *n- 
ion  Hook — this  book  contnin«  "(H  p.Tj{r»  andcover» 
with  over  300  itlustratioiiB  ol  H alia  m'»  Fur  Coats 
and  Si'tv-^nll  of  these  are  aitiml  pholOKraph.* 
showing  the  artic]e<(  a*  thmy  rmaUy  are— no 
rx;4gKeration  and  every  article  liwlrd  in  a  rmai 
bargain.  The  book  kIiows  you  n  much  greater 
variety  than  you  cnn  bcv  in  Tno«l  ntnreK  and  will 
nave  you  many  dollars.  Write  to-day  t'^r  vM^r 
free  copy. 

We    pay    Highest  Prices   tor 
Raw    Furs  at  all   times. 
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PAPE'S 

22    GRAIN   TRIANGULES    OF 

DIAPEPSIN 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

RctSistorotl   ill  U.S.Pat.  Oflloo 


Stops  Indigestion,    Dyspepsia,    Heartburn, 
Gases,  Sourness  and  Stomach  Distress 

Eat  "Pape's  Diapepsin"  like  Candy — 
Makes     Upset     Stomachs     feel     fine 

Lar^e  50  cent  case.      Any  drug  store.      Relief  in  Jive  minutes !      Time  it! 


The  "Womanly"  Way 
to  Remove  Hair 

El-Rado  is  a  sanitary  lotion  that  simply  washes  the  hair 
off  by  dissolving  it— leaving  the  underarms  soft,  smooth 
and  dainty.  You  can  wear  chiffon  sleeves  without  any 
dress  shields  and  enjoy  a  delightful  sensation  of  comfort 
and  cleanliness  after  removing  the  hair  with  El-Rado.  En- 
tirely harmless.  Users  of  powdered  hair  removers  and 
blades  will  find  an  occasional  use  of  El-Rado  liquid  is  good 
for  the  skin.  Ask  for  "  El-Rado "  hair  remover  at  any 
toilet  goods  counter.  Two  sizes,  60c  and  $1.00.  Money- 
back  guarantee. 

Orders  filled  direct  on   receipt   of 
stamps  if  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 

PILGRIM  MFG.  CO.,  Depl.  3, 112E.  19th  St.,  New  York 

Canadian  address.  The  Arthur  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  3 

61  Adelaide  Street  East,  Toronto 


This  bird  ranges  over 
the  whole  of  North  Amer- 
ica and  the  northern  part 
of  South  America,  and  is  usually 
foundon  marshy  ground.  Thefavor- 
Ite  feeding  grounds  are  river  mead- 
ows and  moist  land  along  small 
streams.  Like  the  woodcock,  it  gets 
its  living  by  boring  in  the  ground. 
By  some  hunters  it  is  considered 
the  finest  of  game  birds,  and  it 
surely  surpasses  many  birds  on  the 
table.  It  rises  quickly  and  has  a 
great  reputation  for  artful  dodging. 
It  lies  well  to  a  dog  particularly  on 
still,  warm  days,  but  where  thebirds 
are  very  numerous  the  dog  is  likely 
to  become  confused  and  useless 
except  for  retrieving.  This  bird 
rarely  travels  in  flocks.  It  migrates 
largely  at  night. 
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weapons,  which  were  those  of  Contempt 
and  of  Ridicule.  He  meant  to  wound 
there,  where  he  himself  had  suffered 
most,   in   Reputation   and   Self-Respect. 

I  saw  it  all,  and  was  powerless  to  do 
aught  save  to  gaze  in  mute  heart-ago'ny 
on  the  marring  of  a  noble  Soul.  Nay! 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  it:  I  did  in 
my  heart  condemn  my  Friend  for  what 
he  had  set  out  to  do.  I  too  hated  Lord 
Stour,  God  forgive  me!  but  two  months 
ago  I  would  gladly  have  seen  his  arro- 
gant Head  fall  upon  the  Scaffold;  but 
this  subtle  and  calculating  Revenge, 
this  cold  Intrigue  to  ruin  a  Man's  Repu- 
tation and  to  besmirch  his  Honour,  was 
beyond  my  ken,  and  I  could  have  wept 
to  see  the  great  Soul  of  the  Man,  whom 
I  admired  most  in  all  the  World,  a  prey 
to  such  an  evil  purpose. 

"We  all  know,"  one  of  the  young 
Sparks  was  saying  even  now,  "that  my 
Lady  Castlemaine  showed  Stour  marked 
favour  from  the  very  moment  he  ap- 
peared at  Court." 

"We  also  know,"  added  Mr.  Betterton 
with  quiet  irony,  "that  the  whisper  of 
a  beautiful  Woman  often  drowns  the 
loudest  call  of  Honour." 

"But  surely  you  do  not  think ?" 

riposted  Lord  Rochester  indignantly, 
"that— that  " 

"That  what,  my  Lord?"  queried  Mr. 
Betterton  calmly. 

"Why,  demme,  that  Stour  did  any- 
thing dishonourable?" 

"Why  should  I  not  think  that?"  re- 
torted Mr.  Betterton,  with  a  slight 
elevation  of  the  eyebrows. 

"Because  he  is  a  Stourcliffe  of  Stour, 
Sir,"  broke  in  Sir  George  Etherege  in 
that  loud,  blustering  way  he  hath  at 
times;  "and  bears  one  of  the  greatest 
names  in  the  land." 

"A  great  name  is  hereditary.  Sir,"  re- 
joined the  great  Actor  quietly.  "Honesty 
is  not." 

"Bait  what  does  Lady  Castlemaine  say 
about  it  all?"  interposed  Lord  Orrery. 

"Lady  Castlemaine  hath  not  been 
questioned  on  the  subject,  I  imagine," 
interposed  Sir  William  Davenant  drily. 

"Ah!"  rejoined  His  Grace  of  Buck- 
ingham. "There  you  are  wrong,  Dave- 
nant. I  remember  speaking  to  her  Lady- 
ship about  Stour  one  day — saying  how 
glad  I  was  that  he,  at  any  rate,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that  abominable 
affair." 

"Well?"  came  eagerly  from  every- 
one.   "What  did  she  say?" 

His  Grace  remained  thoughtful  for 
a  time,  as  if  trying  to  recollect  Some- 
thing that  was  eluding  his  memory. 
Then  he  said,  turning  to  Mr.  Betterton: 

"Why,  Betterton,  you  were  there  at 
the  time.  Do  You  recollect?  It  was  at 
one  of  Her  Ladyship's  supper  parties. 
His  Majesty  was  present.  We  all  fell 
to  talking  about  the  Conspiracy,  and 
the  King  said  some  very  bitter  things. 
Then  I  thought  I  would  say  something 
about  Stour.     You  remember?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  replied  Mr.  Betterton. 

"What  did  Lady  Castlemaine  say?" 

"I  don't  think  she  said  anything. 
Methinks  she  only  laughed." 

"So  she  did!"  assented  His  Grace; 
"and  winked  at  You,  you  rogue!  I  re- 
collect the  circumstance  perfectly  now, 
though  I  attached  no  importance  to  it 
at  the  time.  But  I  can  see  it  all  before 
me.  His  Majesty  frowned  and  contin^ 
ued  to  look  glum,  whilst  the  Countess 
of  Castlemaine  vowed  with  a  laugh 
that,  anyway,  my  Lord  Stour  was  the 
handsomest  Gentleman  in  London  and 
that  'twere  a  pity  to  allow  such  a  beau- 
tiful head  to  fall  on  the  Scaffold." 

"It  certainly  sounds  very  strange," 
mused  my  Lord  Rochester,  and  fell  to 
talking  in  whispers  with  Sir  George 
Etherege,  whilst  His  Grace  of  Buck- 
ingham went  and  sat  down  beside  Mr. 
Betterton  and  obviously  started  to  dis- 
cuss the  incident  of  the  supper  party 
all  over  again  with  the  great  Actor. 
Other  isolated  groups  also  formed  them- 
selves, and  I  knew  that  my  Lord  Stour's 
name  was  on  everyone's  lips. 

TRADUCEMENT  and  gossip  is  meat 
and  drink  to  all  these  noble  and 
distinguished  Gentlemen,  and  here  they 
had  something  to  talk  about  which  would 
transcend  in  Scandal  anything  that  had 
gone  before.  The  story  about  my  Lord 
Stour  would  spread  with  the  rapidity 
which  only  evil-loving  tongues  can  give. 
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Alas!  my  poor  Friend  knew  that  well 
enough  when  he  shot  his  poisoned  Ar- 
rows into  the  air.  I  was  watching  him 
whilst  His  Grace  of  Buckingham  con- 
versed with  him :  I  saw  the  feverishly 
keen  look  in  his  eyes  as  he,  in  his  turn, 
watched  the  ball  of  Slander  and  Gossip 
being  cossed  about  from  one  group  to 
another.  He  said  but  little,  hardly  gave 
answer  to  His  Grace;  but  I  could  see 
that  he  was  on  the  alert,  ready  with 
other  little  poisoned  Darts  whenever 
he  saw  signs  of  weakening  in  the 
volume  of  backbiting  which  he  had  so 
deliberately   set  going. 

"I  liked  Stour  and  I  admired  him," 
Lord  Rochester  said  at  one  time.  "I 
could  have  sworn  that  Nature  herself 
had  written  "lionest  man"  on  his  face." 

"Ah! "  interposed  Mr.  Betterton, 

with  that  quiet  sarcasm  which  I  had 
learned  to  dread.  "Nature  sometimes 
■writes  with  a  bad  pen." 

I 
III 

IT  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
Scandal  against  my  Lord  Stour, 
which  was  started  in  the  Green  Room 
of  the  Theatre,  grew  in  magnitude  with 
amazing  rapidity.  I  could  not  tell  you, 
dear  Mistress,  what  my  innermost  feel- 
ings were  in  regard  to  the  Matter:  be- 
ing an  humble  and  ignorant  Clerk  and 
devoted  to  the  one  Man  to  whom  I  owe 
everything  that  makes  life  pleasing,  I 
had  neither  the  wish  nor  the  mental 
power  to  tear  my  heart  to  pieces  in  or- 
der to  find  out  whether  it  beat  in  Sym- 
pathy with  my  Friend  or  with  the  Vic- 
tim of  such  a  complete  and  deadly 
Revenge 

My  Lord  Stour  was  not  then  in  Lon- 
don. He  too,  like  many  of  his  Friends 
— notably  the  Marquis  of  Sidbury  and 
others  not  directly  accused  of  partici- 
pation in  the  aborted  Plot — had  retired 
to  his  country  Estate,  probably  unwill- 
ing to  witness  the  gaieties  of  City  life 
while  those  he  cared  for  most  were  in 
such  dire  Sorrow.  But  now  that  the 
Lady  Barbara  and  her  father  were  once 
more  in  Town,  there  was  little  doubt 
that  he  too  would  return  there  present- 
ly. Since  he  was  a  free  Man  and  Lord 
Doug!as  Wychwoode  had  succeeded  in 
evading  the  Law,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  tha  natural  Elasticity  of  Youth 
coupled  with  the  prospect  of  the  happy 
future  which  lay  before  him,  would  soon 
enable  him  to  pick  up  the  Threads  of 
Life  there  where  they  had  been  so  un- 
expectedly and   ruthlessly  entangled. 

I  imagine  that  when  his  Lordship 
first  arrived  in  Town  and  once  more 
established  himself  in  the  magnificent 
Mansion  in  Canon's  Row  which  I  had 
bitter  cause  to  know  so  well,  he  did  not 
truly  visualize  the  atmosphere  of 
brooding  suspicion  which  encompassed 
him  where'er  he  went.  If  he  did 
notice  that  one  or  two  of  his  former 
F'riends  did  give  him  something  of  a 
cold  shoulder,  I  believe  that  he  would 
attribute  this  more  to  political  than  to 
personal  Reasons.  He  had  undoubtedly 
been  implicated  in  a  Conspiracy  which 
was  universally  condemned  for  its 
Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  and  no  doubt 
for  a  time  he  would  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  public  Condemnation,  even 
though  the  free  Pardon  which  had  so 
unexpectedly  been  granted  him  proved 
that  he  had  been  more  misguided  than 
really  guilty. 

His  arrival  in  London,  his  appear- 
ance in  Public  Places,  his  obvious  ignor- 
ance of  the  cloud  which  was  hanging 
over  his  fair  Name,  were  the  subject  of 
•constant  discussion  and  comment  in  the 
Green  Room  of  the  Theatre  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  And  I  take  it  that  his  very 
Insouciance,  the  proud  carelessness 
-wherewith  he  met  the  cold  reception 
which  had  been  granted  him,  would 
soon  have  got  over  the  scandalous  tale 
which  constant  Gossip  alone  kept  alive, 
«xcept  that  one  tongue — and  one  alone 
— never  allowed  that  Gossip  to  rest. 

And  that  tongue  wag  an  eloquent  as 
well  as  a  bitter  one,  and  more  cunning 
than  even  I  could  ever  have  believed. 

TIow  oft  in  the  Green  Room,  in  the 
midst  of  a  brilliant  Company,  have  I 
listened  to  the  flippant  talk  of  gay 
young  Sparks,  only  to  hear  it  drifting 
inevitably  toward  the  Subject  of  my 
Lord  Stour  and  that  wholly  unexplain- 
able  Pardon  which  had  left  him  a  free 
Man  whilst  all  his    former    Associates 


had  either  perished  as  Traitors  or  were 
forced  to  lead  the  miserable  life  of  an 
Exile,  afar  from  Home,  Kindred  and 
Friends. 

Drifting,  did  I  say?  Nay,  the  Talk 
was  invariably  guided  in  that  direc- 
tion by  the  unerring  Voice  of  a  deeply 
outraged  Man  who,  at  last,  was  taking 
his  Revenge.  A  Word  here,  an  Insinua- 
tion there,  a  witty  Remark  or  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders,  and  that  volatile 
sprite  Public  Opinion  would  veer  back 
from  any  possible  doubt  or  leniency  to 
the  eternally  unanswered  riddle: 
"When  so  many  of  his  Friends  perished 
upon  the  Scaffold,  how  was  it  that  my 
Lord  Stour  was  free?" 

How  it  had  come  about  I  know  not, 
but  it  is  certain  that  very  soon  it  be- 
came generally  known  that  his  Lord- 
ship had  been  entrusted  by  his  Friends 
with  the  distribution  of  Manifestos 
which  were  to  rally  certain  Waverers 
to  the  cause  of  the  Conspirators.  And 
it  was  solemnly  averred  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  a  Copy  of  this  same 
Manifesto,  together  with  a  list  of  prom- 
inent Names,  coming  into  the  hands 
of  my  Lady  Castlemaine,  that  so  many 
Gentlemen  were  arrested  and  executed, 
and  my  Lord  Stour  had  been  allowed 
to  go  scot-free. 

How  could  I  help  knowing  that  this 
last  Slander  had  emanated  from  the 
Green  Room  with  the  object  of  laying 
the  final  stone  to  the  edifice  of  Calum- 
nies, which  was  to  crush  an  Enemy's 
reputation  and  fair  fame  beyond  the 
hope  of  retrieval? 

IV 

A  DAY  or  two  later  my  Lord  Stour, 
walking  with  a  Friend  in  St. 
James's  Park,  came  face  to  face  with 
Mr.  Betterton,  who  had  Sir  William 
Davenant  and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle 
with  him  as  well  as  one  or  two  other 
Gentlemen,  whilst  he  leaned  with  his 
wonted  kindness  and  familiarity  on  my 
arm.  Mr.  Betterton  would,  I  think, 
have  passed  by;  but  my  Lord  Stour, 
ignoring  him  as  if  he  were  dirt  under 
aristocratic  feet,  stopped  with  ostenta- 
tious good-will  to  speak  with  the  Gen- 
eral. 

But  his  Grace  did  in  truth  give  the 
young  Lord  a  very  cold  shoulder  and 
Sir  William  Davenant,  equally  osten- 
tatiously, started  to  relate  piquant 
Anecdotes  to  young  Mr.  Harry  Words- 
ley,  who  was  just  up  from  the  Country. 

I  saw  my  Lord  Stour's  handsome  face 
darken  with  an  angry  frown.  For 
awhile  he  appeared  to  hesitate  as  to 
what  he  should  do,  then  with  scant 
Ceremony  he  took  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle by  the  coat-sleeve  and  said 
hastily: 

'•My  Lord  Duke,  You  and  my  Father 
fought  side  by  side  on  many  occasions. 
Now,  I  like  not  your  attitude  towards 
me.     Will  you  be  pleased  to  explain?" 

The  General  tried  to  evade  him,  en- 
deavored to  disengage  his  coat-sleeve, 
but  my  Lord  Stour  was  tenacious.  A 
kind  of  brooding  ob.stinacy  sat  upon  his 
good-looking  face  and  after  awhile  he 
reiterated  with  almost  fierce  insistence: 

"No!  no!  you  shall  not  go,  my  Lord, 
until  You  have  explained.  I  am  tired," 
he  added  roughly,  "of  suspicious  looks 
and  covert  smiles,  an  atmosphere  of  ill- 
will  which  greets  me  at  every  turn. 
Politically,  many  may  differ  from  Me, 
but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  Gentle- 
man hath  not  the  right  to  his  own 
Opinions  without  being  cold-shouldered 
by  his  Friends." 

THE  Duke  of  Albemarle  allowed  him 
to  talk  on  for  awhile.  His  Grace 
obviously  was  making  up  his  mind  to 
take  a  decisive  step  in  the  matter. 
After  a  while  he  did  succeed  in  disen- 
gaging his  coat-sleeve  from  the  persis- 
tent clutch  of  his  young  Friend,  and 
then,  looking  the  latter  straight  be- 
tween the  eves,  he  said  firmly: 

"Mv  Lord,  as  you  say,  your  Father 
and  I  were  Friends  and  Comrades  in 
Arms.  Therefore  you  must  forgive  an 
old  Man  and  a  plain  Soldier  a  pertin- 
ent question.     Will  you  do  that" 

"Certainly,"  was  my  Lord  Stour's 
quiet  reply. 

"Very  well  then,"  continued  His 
Grace,  while  all  of  us  who  were  there 
held  our  breath,  feeling  that  this 
colloquy  threatened    to    have    a    grave 
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issue.  "Very  well.  I  am  glad  that  you 
have  given  me  this  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing seme  sort  of  Explanation  from  you. 
for  in  truth,  rumour  of  late  hath  been 
over  busy  with  your  Name." 

"An  Explanation,  my  Lord"  the 
young  man  said,  with  an  added  frown. 

"Aye!"  replied  His  Grace.  "That's 
just  the  word.  An  Explanation.  For 
I,  my  Lord,  as  your  Father's  Friend, 
will  ask  you  this:  how  is  it  that  while 
Tearnmouth,  Campsfield  and  so  many 
of  your  Associates  perished  upon  the 
Scaffold,  You  alone,  of  those  impli- 
cated in  that  infamous  plot,  did  obtain 
an  unconditional   Pardon?" 

Lord  Stour  stepped  back  as  if  he  had 
been  hit  .in  the  face.  Boundless 
astonishment  was  expressed  in  the  gaze 
which  he  fixed  upon  the  General,  as 
well  as  wrathful  indignation. 

"iVIy  Lord!"  he  exclaimed,  "that 
question    is    an    insult!" 

"Make  mo  swallow  mine  own  words," 
retorted  His  Grace  imperturbably,  "by 
giving  me  a  straight  answer." 

"Mine  answer  must  be  straight,"  re- 
joined Lord  Stour  firmly,  "since  it  is 
based  on  truth.     I  do  not  know." 

The  Duke  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  "there  came  a  sarcastic  laugh  from 
more  than  one  of  the  Gentlemen  there, 

"I  give  your  Lordship  my  word  of 
honoi-,"  Lord  Stour  insisted  haughtily. 
Then,  as  Hi'-  Grace  remained  silent, 
with  those  deep-set  eyes  of  his  fixed 
search ii-.gly  upon  the  young  Man,  the 
latter  added  vehemently:  "Is  then 
mine  honour  in  question?" 

Whereupon  Mr.  Betterton,  who  hith- 
erto had  remained  silent,  interposed 
very  quietly: 

"The  honour  of  some  Gentlemen,  my 
Lord,  is  like  the  manifestation  of 
GhosTS — much  talked  of.  .  .  .  but  al- 
ways difficult  to  prove!" 

VT'OU  know  his  Voice,  dear  Mistress, 
■*  and  that  subtle  carrying  powe" 
which  it  hag,  although  he  never  seems 
to  raise  it.  After  he  had  spoken  You 
could  have  heard  the  stirring  of  every 
little  twig  in  the  trees  above  us,  for  no 
one  said  aiiother  word  for  a  moment  or 
two.  We  all  stood  there,  a  compact 
little  group:  Lord  Stour  facing  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle  and  Mr.  Betterton 
standing  a  step  or  two  behind  His 
Grace,  his  fine,  expressive  face  set  in 
a  mask  of  cruel  irony.  Sir  William 
Davenant  and  the  other  Gentlemen  had 
closed  in  around  those  three.  They 
must  have  felt  that  some  strange  storm 
of  Passions  was  brewing,  and  instinc- 
tively they  tried  to  hide  its  lowering 
clouds  from  public  gaze. 

Fortunately  there  were  not  many 
Passers-by  just  then,  and  the  little 
scene  remained  unnoted  by  the  idly 
curious,  who  are  ever  wont  to  collect 
in  Crowds  whenever  anything  strange 
to  them  happens  to  attract  their  at- 
tention. 

My  Lord  Stour  was  the  first  to  recov- 
er speech.  He  turned  on  Mr.  Better- 
ton  with  unbridled  fury. 

"What?"  he  cried,  "another  sting 
from  that  venomous  Wasp?  I  might 
have  guessed  that  so  miserable  a 
calumny  came  from  such  a  vile  Caitiff 
as  this!" 

"Abuse  is  not  Explanation,  my  lord," 
interposed  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  firm- 
ly. "And  I  must  remind  you  that  you 
have  left  my  question  unanswered.' 

"Put  it  more  intelligibly,  my  Lord," 
retorted  Lord  Stour  haughtily.  "I 
might  then  know  how  to  reply." 

"Very  well,"  riposted  His  Grace,  still 
apparently  unmoved.  "I  will  put  it 
differently:  I  understand  that  your 
Associates  entrusted  their  treasonable 
Manifestos  to  you.     Is  that  a  fact?" 

"I'll  not  deny  it." 

"You  cannot,"  rejoined  the  Duke 
drily.  "Sir  James  Campsfield,  in  the 
course  of  his  Trial,  admitted  that  he 
had  received  his  summons  through  you. 
But  a  Copy  of  that  Manifesto  came  into 
the  hands  of  my  Lady  Castelmaine  just 
in  time  to  cause  the  Conspiracy  to 
abort.     How  was  that?" 

"Some  traitor,"  replied  Lord  Stour 
hotly,  "of  whom  I  have  no  cognizance." 

"Yet  it  was  You,"  riposted  the  Gen- 
eral quietly,  "who  received  a  free  par- 
don, ...  no  one  else.  How  was  that?" 
he  reiterated  more  sternly. 

"I  have  sworn  to  You  that  I  do  not 
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nial 
old  you  are: 
no   matter 
what  caused  yotir  affliction;  no  matter  how 

fmany  years  you  have  suffered  or  how  hoi  c- 
less  you  believe-  your  case  to  be,  tlierc  is  hope 
for  you  ill  the  Fhilo  Eurt  Method. 

Eminent  specialists  who  have  studied  and 
treated  spinal  diseases  and  deformities  for 
yenrs  are  first  nstunished,  then  convinced  and 
:  quickly  become  entliusiaslic  upon  finding 
one  success  follow  another  wlicti  the  Philo 
Burt  Method  is  used.  Ask  us  for  the  names 
of  happy  patrons  right  in  your  vicinity. 

A  young  woman  who  was  bed-ridden 
at  26  with  spinal  tuberculosis  after  suf- 
fering for  20  years,  is  married,  happy  and 
perfectly  strong  and  vic'orous  at  29, 

A  boy  of  8  was  u  nable  to  walk  or  hold 
his  head  erect.  After  a  few  months  every 
symptom  disappeared  and  he  walks  daily 
three  miles  to  school. 

A  man  of  45,  in  cruel  agony  for  six 
years,  spent  over  $3,000  in  a  vain  search 
for  relief.  Now  works  every  day  without 
the  aid  of  any  artificial  support. 

FREE-30  Days'  Trial 

The  philo  Burt  Method  is  new  and  dif- 
ferent, not  like  anything-  you  have  tried.  It 
has  benefitted  or  cured  over  30.000  sufferers 
fiom  spinal  trouble  caused  by  tuberculosis. 
Pott's  disease,  infantile  paralysis,  spinal  men- 
ingitis, pleurisy,  rheumatism,  injuries,  wrong 
{sitting  and  standing  postures,  etc.  Treat 
yourself  at  home.  A  30-days*  trial  casts  you 
nothing:  noobligationsof  any  kindif  it  fails. 
The  perfected  Philo  Burt  Appliance  will 
positively  cure  any  case  that  is  curable  and 
straighten  any  crooked  spine  that  can  be 
straightened.  It  gives  firmer  and  more 
natural  support  to  the  spine  than  any  tortur- 
ing, unsanitary,  old-style  brace  made  of  steel, 
iron,  leather,  plaster  of  paris,  etc.,  and  yet  is 
as  yielding,  soft  and  comfortable  as  an  ordi- 
nary corset.  Goes  on  and  off  like  a  coat  and 
cannot  be  detected  under  the  clothing.  It  not 
,  only  relieves  and  strengthens  but  has  accom- 
*  plished  many  amazing  cures.  I,et  us  send 
you  sworn  proof. 

v^.'e  especially  invite  skeptics  to  investi- 
gate. Write  yourself  or  ask  your  doctor  to 
do  so.  Send  no  trtoney.  Simply  describe 
your  case  fully.  Get  our  liberal  offer  and 
helpful  book  on  spinal  troubles  absolutely 
free.    Address  today.— 

PHILO  BURT  MFG.  CO. 
332DOdd  Fellows'  Temple,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
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Free   Sample  Tin 

Enough  for  36  Feeds 

To  induce  evrry  Mother  to  try 
Neave's  I'ocd  fur  hir  own  Baby, 
■we  will  send  a  sample  tin  free, 
also  a  usiful  tooklet,  "Hints 
About   Baby," 
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The  prudent  Mother  will  want 
to  be  sure  as  to  the  results  of  her 
choice  of  her  Baby's  Food. 
Keave's  Food  has  hem  the  stan- 
dard in  Kngland  for  9l>  years. 

Mrs.  i\.  I'ortescue,  12  raisley 
Avenue,  Toronto,  writes  on  24th 
Auk.,  1915,  for  sample,  and  says: 
"My  Baby  is  5  months  old.  My 
last  baby,  fed  on  Keavc's  Food, 
was  a  Rreat  success.  He  is  a 
groat,  strong  toy  now.  Tliis  baby 
has  a  viry  wi-ak  stomach,  so  I 
would  like  t'o  see  if  Noavo's  Food 
will  agree  with  her."  In  Nov., 
1915,    she    writes     again:  "-^™ 

glad  to  sny  Baby  is  thiiv-ing  Weil 
on  the   food." 

Neave's  Food  is  sold  in  1-lD. 
tins   by   all   druggists.      _ 

For  free  sample  wnt&  tO  til© 
Canadian  Agent, 

EDWIN  UTLEY 

382  E   Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto. 
Mfr...  J.  R.  NEAVE  &  CO.,  Eng. 
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know,"  protested  my  Lord  Stour  fierce- 
ly- 

He   looked   now   like   a   Man   at  bay, 

trapped  in  a  net  which  was  closing  in 
around  him  and  from  which  he  was 
striving  desperately  to  escape.  His 
face  was  flushed,  his  eyes  glowed  with 
an  unnatural  fire.  And  always  his  rest- 
less gaze  came  back  to  Mr.  Betterton, 
who  stood  by,  calm  and  impassive,  ap- 
parently disinterested  in  this  colloquy 
wherein  a  man's  Honour  was  being 
tossed  about  to  the  winds  of  Slander 
and  of  Infamy.  Now  Lord  Stour  gazed 
around  him,  striving  to  find  one  line  of 
genuine  Sympathy  on  the  stern  faces 
which  were  confronting  him. 

"My  word  of  Honour,  Gentlemen," 
he  exclaimed  with  passionate  earnest- 
ness, "that  I  do  not  know!" 


HONESTLY  I  think  that  one  or  two 
of  them  did  feel  for  him  and  were 
inclined  to  give  him  credence.  After  all, 
these  young  Fops  are  not  wicked;  they 
are  only  mischievous  as  Children  or 
young  Puppies  are  wont  to  be,  ready  to 
snarl  at  one  another,  to  yap  and  to  tear 
to  pieces  anything  that  happens  to 
come  in  their  way.  Moreover,  there 
was  the  great  bond  of  Caste  between 
these  people.  They  were,  in  their  in- 
nermost hearts,  loth  to  believe  that  one 
of  themselves — a  Gentleman,  one  bear- 
ing a  great  Name — could  be  guilty  of 
this  type  of  foul  crime  which  was  more 
easily  attributable  to  a  Plebeian.  It 
was  only  their  love  of  scandal-monger- 
ing  and  of  backbting  that  had  kept  the 
story  alive  all  those  weeks.  Even  now 
there  were  one  or  two  sympathetic  mur- 
murs amongst  those  present  when  my 
Lord  Stour  swore  by  his  honour. 

But  just  then  Mr.  Betterton's  voice 
was  heard  quite  distinctly  above  that 
murmur. 

"Honour  is  a  strangely  difficult  word 
to  pronounce  on  the  stage,"  he  was  say- 
ing to  Sir  WiPiam  Davenant,  apparent- 
ly apropos  of  something  the  latter  had 
remarked  just  before.  "You  try  and 
?ay  it,  Davenant;  you  will  see  how  it 
almost  dislocates  your  jaw,  yet  pro- 
duces no  cifect." 

"Therefore,  Mr.  Actor."  Lord  Stour 
broke  in  roughly,  "it  should  only  be 
spoken  by  those  who  have  a  glorious 
Ancestry  behind  them  to  teach  them 
its  true  signilicance." 

"Well  spolcer,  my  Lord,"  Mr.  Better- 
ton  rejoined  placidly.  "But  you  must 
remember  that  but  tew  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's Servants  have  a  line  of  glorious 
ancestry  behind  them.  In  that  way 
they  differ  from  many  Gentlemen, 
whi,  having  nothing  but  their  Ances- 
try to  boast  of,  are  very  like  a  turnip 
— the  best  of  them  is  under  the 
ground." 

This  sally  was  greeted  with  loud 
laughter  and  by  a  subtle  process  which 
I  could  not  pjssibly  define,  the  wave 
of  Sympathy,  which  was  setting  in  the 
direction  of  my  Lord  Stour,  once  more 
receded  from  him,  leaving  him  wrath- 
ful .and  obstinate.  His  Grace  of  Alber- 
marle  stern,  and  the  young  Fops  flip- 
pant  and   lone-ton^ued   as   before. 

"My  Lord  Stiur,"  the  General  now 
broke  in  once  more  firmly,  "  'tis  you 
sought  this  Explanation,  not  I.  Now 
you  have  left  my  question  unanswered. 
Your  Friends  entrusted  their  Mani- 
festos to  You.  How  came  one  of  these 
in   Lady   Castlemaine's   hands?" 

And  the  y  <ung  Man,  driven  to  bay, 
lacing  half  a  dozen  pairs  of  eyes  that 
held  both  contempt  and  enmity  in  their 
glance,  reiterated  hoarsely: 

"I  have  sworn  to  You  that  I  do  not 
Imow."  Then  he  added:  "Hath  loy- 
alty then  left  this  unfortunate  land, 
that  You  can  all  believe  such  a  vile 
thing  of  me?" 

And  in  the  silence  that  ensued,  Mr. 
Betterton's  perfectly  modulated  voice 
was  again  raised  in  quietly  sarcastic 
accents. 

"As  yju  say,  my  Lord,"  he  remarked, 
"loyalty  hath  left  this  unfortunate 
Country.  Perhaps,"  he  added  with  a 
li-jht  shug  of  the  shoulders,  "to  take 
refuge    with    your    glorious    ancestry." 

THIS  last  gibe,  however,  brought 
my  Lord  Stour's  exasperation  to  a 
raging  fury.  Pushing  unceremoniously 
past  Hia  Grace  of  Albermarlp,  wh) 
stood  before  him,  he  took  a  step   for- 


ward and  confronted  Mr.  Betterton, 
eye  to  eye,  and,  drawing  himself  up  to 
h'is  full  height,  he  literally  glowered 
down  upjn  the  great  Artist,  who  stood 
his   ground,   placid  and  unmoved. 

"Insolent  Varlet,"  came  in  raucous 
tones  from  the  young  Lord's  quiverin? 
lips.  "If  you  had  a  spark  of  chivalry 
or  of  honour  in  You — " 

At  the  arrogant  insult  every  one 
drew  their  breath.  A  keen  excitement 
flashed  in  every  eye.  Here  was  at  last 
a  quarrel,  one  that  must  end  in  blood- 
shed. Just  what  was  required — so 
thought  these  young  Eakes,  I  feel  sure 
— to  clear  the  atmosphere  and  to  bring 
abstruse  questions  of  Suspicion  and  of 
Honour  to  a  level  which  they  could  all 
of  them  understand.  Only  the  Duke 
of  Albermarle,  who,  like  a  true  and 
great  Soldier,  hath  the  greatest  pis- 
sible  abhorrence  for  the  gentlemanly 
Pastime  of  Duelling,  tried  to  interpose. 
But  Mr.  BoUerton,  having  provoked 
the  quarrel,  required  no  interference 
from  anyone.  You  know  his  way,  dear 
Mistress,  as  well  as  I  do — that  quiet 
attitude  which  he  is  wont  to  assume, 
that  fraction  if  a  second's  absolute 
Silence  just  before  he  begins  to  speak. 
I  know  of  no  Elocutionist's  trick  more 
telling  than  that.  It  seems  to  rivet 
the  Attantion  and  at  the  same  time  to 
key  up  Excitement  and  Curiosity  to 
its  greatest  strain. 

"By  your  leave,  my  Lord,"  he  said 
slowly,  "and  his  splendid  voice  rjse  just 
to  a  sufficient  pitch  of  loudness  to  be 
distinctly  heard  by  those  immediately 
near  him,  but  not  one  yard  beyond. 
"By  your  leave,  let  us  leave  the  word 
'honour'  out  of  our  talk.  It  hath  be- 
come ridiculous  and  obsolete  now  that 
every  Traitor  doth  use  it  for  his  own 
ends." 

But  in  truth  my  Lord  Stour  now  was 
beside    himself   with   fury. 

"By  gad!"  he  exclaimed  with  a  harsh 
laugh,  "I  might  have  guessed  that  it 
was  your  pestilential  ton^rue  which 
stirred  up  this  treason  against  me. 
Liar! — Scoundrel! — " 

He  was  for  he^pinsc  up  one  insult 
upon  the  other,  lashing  himself  as  it 
were  into  greater  fury  still,  when  Mr. 
Betterton's  quietly  irmical  laugh 
broke  in  unon  his  senseles".  ebullitions. 
"Liar?— Scoundrel,  am  I?"  he  said 
lightly,  and  still  laughing,  he  turned 
to  the  Gentlemen  who  s^ood  beside 
him.  "Nay!  if  the  sight  of  a  Scoundrel 
offends  his  Lordship,  he  should  shut 
himself  up  in  his  cwn  room — and  break 
his   mirror!" 

At  this,  my  Lord  Stour  lost  the  last 
vestige  of  his  self-control,  seized  Mr. 
Betterton  by  the  shoulder  and  verily, 
I  thought,  made  as  if  he  would  strike 
him. 

"You   shall   pay   for   this   insolence! 
he    cried. 

But  already,  with  perfect  sang-froid, 
the  great  Artist  had  arrested  his  Lord- 
ship's uplifted  hnnd  and  wrenched  it 
away  from  his  shoulder. 

"By  your  leave,  my  Lord."  he  said, 
and  with  delicate  fingers  flicked  the 
dust  f'-om  off  his  c  lat.  "This  coat 
was  fashioned  by  an  honest  tailor,  and 
has  never  been  touched  by  a  traitor's 
hand." 

I  thought  then  that  I  could  see 
Murder  writ  plainlv  on  My  Lord's  face, 
which  had  suddenly  become  positively 
livid.  The  excitement  around  us  now 
was  immense.  In  truth  I  am  convince<l 
that  every  Gentleman  there  present  at 
the  moment  felt  that  something  more 
deep  and  mire  intensely  bitter  lay  at 
the  root  of  this  quarrel  between  the 
voung  Lord  and  ihe  great  and  popular 
Artist.  Even  now  some  of  them  would 
have  liked  to  interfere,  whilst  the 
younger  ones  undoubtedly  enioyod  the 
spectacle  and  were  laying,  I  doubt  not, 
imaginary  Wa-rers  as  to  which  )f  the 
two  Disputants  v/ould  remain  master 
of  the  situation. 


Albermarle  tried  once 


more     to     interpose     with     all     the 


TJIS  Grace  of 

authority  of  his  years  and  of  his  dis- 
tinguished Position,  for  indeed  there 
was  something  almost  bestial  in  Lord 
Stour's  wrath  by  now.  But  Mr.  Better- 
ton  took  the  word?  at  once  out  of  the 
great  General's  mouth. 

"Nay,  my   Lord,"  he  said   with  quiet 
firmness,   "I    rray   y°"'   do   not   inter- 
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To-day,  every  housewife 
should  make  a  ihoroudi 
seaxch  for  quality  in  all 
that  she  buys.  Only  the 
best  is  a  good  investment. 

This  is  true  particularly 
of  silverplate,  in  whicli 
"qvuvlity"  ea.'-ily  may  be 
only  skin  -  deep.  The 
makers'  reputation  should 
be  fon^ic'ered  first.  The 
tradti-mark  shmild  be  re- 
menirr^ered.  As'k  yourself 
every  time,  "Will  thi'^ 
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Rogers  Bros.  Silvenvare, 
look  for  the  trademark  on 
the  back  of  every  spoon, 
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brand  of  silverplate  has 
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Fine  Sterling  Silver 
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f-killfuUy  fashioned  several  attractive  patterns. 
'I'he  Puritan  design,  here  illustrated,  is  in 
favor  with  those  who  like  the- simple  flowing 
lines.  Look  for  the  mark  "M.  B.  Co.,"  stompetd 
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MONARCH  KNIT 

SWEATER-  COATS 

As  tke  illustration  suggests,  MonarcK  Knit  Sweater 
Coats  possess  good  style  as  well  as  snug  warmth. 
Designed  frora  tKe  woman's  point  of  vie^,  the;9 
exemplify  all  tKe  worthwhile  features  of  the  ne^^? 
spring  fashions.  Much  studj),  for  example,  has  been 
given  to  the  selection  of  trimmings  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  colors.  No^n)  would  be  the  best  time  to  see 
the  displaj)  at  your  dealer's  while  it  is  still  complete. 

Tlx8  Monarch  Knitting  Company,  Limitea 

Dunnviile,  Ontario,  Oanada 

Also  manufacturers  of  Monarch  Floss  and  Monarch  Down  and  Hosiery 
and  Sweater  Coats  for  Men,  Women  and  Children 


fere.  I  am  in  no  danger,  I  assure  you. 
My  Lord  Stour  would  wish  to  kill  me, 
no  doubt.  But,  believe  me,  Fate  did 
not  ordain  that  Tom  Betterton  should 
die  by  such  a  hand.... the  fickle  Jade 
hath  too  keen  a  sense  of  humour." 

Whereupon  he  made  a  movement  as 
if  to  walk  away.  I  felt  the  drag  upon 
my  arm  where  his  slender  hand  was 
still  resting.  The  others  were  silent. 
What  could  they  say?  Senseless  Num- 
skullH  though  they  were  for  the  mjst 
part,  they  had  enough  perception  to 
realize  that  between  these  two  Men 
there  was  hatred  so  bitter  that  no  mere 
Gentlemanly  Bloodshed  could  ever  wipe 
it   away. 

But  ere  Mr.  Betterton  finally  turned 
to  go,  my  Lord  of  Stour  stepped  out 
in  front  of  him.  All  the  rage  ap- 
peared to  have  died  out  of  him.  He 
was  outwardly  quite  calm,  only  a  weird 
twitching  of  his  lips  testified  to  the 
Storm  of  Passion  which  he  had  mo- 
mentarily succeeded  to  keep  under  con- 
trol. 

"Mr.  Actor,"  he  said  slowly,  "but  a 
few  weeks  ago  you  asked  me  to  cross 
swords  with  you.  .  .  .1  refused  then, 
for  up  to  this  hour  I  have  never  fought 
a  Duel  save  with  an  equal.  But  now, 
I  accept,"  he  added  forcefully,  even 
while  the  words  came  veiled  and  husky 
from  his  throat.  "I  accept.  Do  you 
hear  m.e  ?  .  .  .  .for  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land do  not  permit  a  Murder,  and  as 
sure  as  there's  a  Heaven  above  me, 
I  am   going  to   kill  You." 

Mr.  Betterton  listened  to  him  until 
the  end.  You  know  that  power  which 
he  hath  of  seeming  to  tower  above 
everyone  who  stands  nigh  him?  Well! 
he  exercised  that  power  now.  He  step- 
ped quite  cbse  to  my  Lord  Stour,  and 
though  the  latter  is  of  more  than  aver- 
age height,  Mr.  Betterton  literally  an- 
peared  to  soar  above  him  with  the 
sublime  Magnificence  of  an  outraged 
Man  coming  into  his  own  at  last. 

"My  Lord  of  Stour,"  he  said,  with 
perfect  nuietude,  "a  few  weeks  ago 
you  insulted  me  as  Man  never  dared 
ro  insult  Man  before.  With  every  blow 
dealt  upon  my  shoulders  by  your  Lac- 
nnevs,  You  outraged  the  Majesty  of 
Genius.  .  .  .  yes!  its  Majesty!.  ...  its 
Godhead!  ....  You  raised  your  in- 
solent hand  against  be — against  me, 
the  Artist,  whom  God  himself  hath 
crowned  with  Immortality.  For  a  mo- 
ment then,  my  outraged  Manhood  clam- 
oured for  satisfaction.  I  asked  You  to 
cross  swords  with  me,  for  You  seemed 
to  me  ....  then  ....  worthy  of  that 
Honour.  But  to-day,  my  Lord  of 
Stour,"  he  continued,  whilst  every  word 
he  spoke  seemed  to  strike  upon  the 
ear  like  blows  from  a  relentless  ham- 
mer; "Traitor  to  your  Friends,  Liar 
and  Informer!!!  Bah!  His  Majesty's 
Well-Beloved  Servant  cannot  fight 
with   such   as  You!" 

In  truth  I  do  not  remember  whal 
happened  after  that.  The  unutterable 
Contempt,  the  Dis"rust,  the  Loathing 
expressed  in  my  Friend's  whole  atti- 
tude, seemed  to  hit  even  me  between 
the  eves.  I  felt  as  if  some  giant  hands 
had  thrown  a  kind  of  filmy  grey  veil 
over  my  head,  for  I  heard  and  saw 
nothine-  save  a  blurred  and  dim  vision 
of  uplifted  arms,  of  clenched  fists  and 
of  a  p-eneral  scrimmage,  of  which  my 
Lord  Stour  appeared  to  be  the  centre, 
whilst  my  ears  only  caught  the  veiled 
echo  of  words  flung  hoarsely  into  the 
air: 

"Let  me  go!  l^et  me  go!  I  must 
kill  him!     I  must!" 

Mr.  Betterton.  on  the  other  hand, 
remained  perfectlv  calm.  I  felt  a 
slight  pressure  on  my  arm  and  pres- 
ently realized  f-hat  he  and  I  had  turned 
and  were  walking  awav  down  the 
avenuo  of  the  nark  and  leaving  some 
way  already  behind  us  a  seething  mass 
of  excited  Gentlemen,  all  intent  on  nre- 
venting  murder  being  committed  then 
and  there. 

What  the  outcome  of  it  all  would  be, 
I  could  not  visualize.  Mr.  Betterton 
had  indeed  been  able  to  give  Insult  for 
Insult  and  Outrage  for  Outra-^e  at 
last:  for  this  he  had  schemed'  and 
worked  and  planned  all  these  weeks. 
Whether  God  and  .lustice  were  on  his 
side   in   this  terrible   Revenge,  I   dared 


not  ask  myself,  nor  yet  if  the  Weapon 
which  he  had  chosen  were  worthy  of 
his  noble  character  and  of  his  integ- 
rity. That  public  opinion  was  on  his 
side,  I  concluded  from  the  fact  that 
the  Duke  of  Albermarle  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Davenant  both  walked  a  few  yards 
with  him  after  he  had  turned  his  back 
on  my  Lord,  and  that  His  Grace  con- 
stituting himself  Spokesman  for  him- 
self and  Sir  William,  offered  their 
joint  services  to  Mr.  Betterton  in  case 
he  changed  his  mind  and  agreed  to 
fight  my  Lord   Stour  in  duel. 

"I  thank  your  Grace,"  was  Mr.  Bet- 
terton's  courteous  reply;  "but  I  am  not 
likely  to  change  my  mind  on  that 
score." 

CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 

I 

The   Lady   Pleads 

T  AM  not  able  quite  to  determine  in 
^  my  own  mind  whether  the  Lady 
Barbara  Wychwoode  did  hear  and  see 
something  of  the  violent  Scene  which 
I  have  just  attempted  to  describe. 

I  told  you,  dear  Mistress,  that  for- 
tunately for  us  all  this  part  of  the 
Park  where  the  Scene  occurred  was 
for  the  moment  practically  deserted. 
At  any  rate,  no  Crowd  collected  around 
us,  for  which,  methinks,  we  were,  every 
one  of  us,  thankful.  If  a  few  of  the 
Passers-by  heard  anything  of  the  alter- 
cation, they  merely  hurried  past,  think- 
ing no  doubt  that  it  was  only  one  or 
two  young  city  Sparks,  none  too  sober 
even  at  this  morning  hour,  who  were 
quarrelling    among    themselves. 

When  we  walked  away  down  the 
Avenue  which  leads  in  the  direction 
of  Knightsbridge,  Mr.  Betterton's  well- 
known,  elegant  figure  was  remarked 
by  a  few  Pedestrians  on  their  way  to 
and  fro,  as  was  also  the  familiar  one 
cf  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  some 
People  raised  their  hats  to  the  great 
Artist  while  others  saluted  the  dis- 
tinguished   General. 

Presently  His  Grace  and  Sir  William 
Davenant  took  leave  of  Mr.  Betterton, 
and  a  few  moments  later  the  latter 
suggested  that  we  should  also  begin 
to  wend  our  way  homewards. 

We  retraced  our  steps  and  turned 
back  in  the  direction  of  Westminster. 
Mr.  Betterton  was  silent;  he  walked 
quite  calmly,  with  head  bent  and  firm 
footsteps,  and  I,  knowing  his  humour, 
walked  along  in  silence  by  his  aide. 

Then  suddenly  we  came  upon  the 
Lady  Barbara. 

That  she  had  sought  this  meeting  I 
could  not  doubt  for  a  moment.  Else, 
how  should  a  Lady  of  her  Rank  and 
Distinction  be  abroad,  and  in  a  public 
Park,  unattended  ?  Indeed,  I  was  quite 
sure  that  she  had  only  dismissed  her 
maid  when  she  saw  Mr.  Betterton  com- 
ing along,  and  that  the  Wench  was 
lurking  somewhere  behind  one  of  the 
shrubberies,  ready  to  accompany  her 
Ladyship  home  when  the  interview 
was  at  an  end. 

I  said  that  I  am  even  now  doubtful 
as  to  whether  the  Lady  Barbara  saw 
and  heard  something  of  the  violent 
Altercation  which  had  taken  place  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ago  between  her 
Lover  and  the  great  Actor.  If  not, 
she  certainly  displayed  on  that  occa- 
Bion  that  marvellous  intuition  which  is 
said  to  be  the  prerogative  of  every 
Woman  when   she   is  in  love. 

She  was  walking  on  the  further  side 
of  Rosamond  Pond  when  first  I  caught 
sight  of  her,  and  when  she  reached  the 
Bridge,  she  came  deliberately  to  a 
halt.  There  is  no  other  way  across 
the  Pond  save  by  the  Bridge,  so  Mr. 
Betterton  could  not  have  escaped  the 
meeting  even  if  he  would.  Seeing  the 
Jjady,  he  raised  his  hat  and  made  a 
deep  bow  of  respectful  salutation.  He 
then  crossed  the  Bridge  and  made  as 
if  he  would  pass  by,  but  she  held  her 
Ground,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Path, 
and  when  he  was  quite  near  her,  she 
said  abruptly: 

"Mr.  Betterton,  I  desire  a  word  with 
you." 

He  came  at  once  t)  a  halt,  and  re- 
plied  with   perfect   deference: 

"I  await  your  Ladyship's  commands." 
To  be  continued 
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Why  Waste  Time 

and  energy — why  spend  all  your  time 
in  the  kitchen  when  you  can  enlist 
the  assistance  of  a  Knechtel  Kitchen 
Cabinet? 

It  saves  you  a  great  deal  of  time, 
and  prevents  weariness  through  elim- 
inating unnecessary  steps. 
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Leeward  Island  measures  roughly 
four  miles  across  from  east  to  west  by 
three  from  north  to  south.  The  core 
of  the  island  is  the  peak,  rising  to  a 
height  of  nearly  three  thousand  feet. 
At  its  base  on  three  sides  lies  a  pla- 
teau, its  edges  gnawed  away  by  the 
sea  to  the  underlying  rocky  skeleton. 
On  the  southeastern  quarter  the  peak 
drops  by  a  series  of  great  precipices 
straight  into  the  sea. 

Back  from  the  cove  stretches  a  little 
hollow,  its  floor  rising  gently  to  the 
level  of  the  plateau.  Innumerable 
clear  springs  which  burst  from  the 
mountain  converge  to  a  limpid  stream, 
which  winds  through  the  hollow  to  fall 
into  the  little  bay.  All  the  plateau 
and  much  of  the  peak  are  clothed  with 
woods,  a  beautiful  bright  green  against 
the  sapphire  of  sea  and  sky.  High 
above  all  other  growth  wave  the 
feathery  tops  of  the  cocoa-palms, 
which  flourish  here  luxuriantly.  You 
saw  them  in  their  thousands,  slender 
and  swaying,  tossing  all  together  in 
the  light  sea-wind  with  their  crowns 
of  nodding  plumes. 

The  palms  were  nowhere  more 
abundant  than  in  the  hollow  by  the 
cove  where  our  camp  was  made,  and 
their  size  and  the  regularity  of  their 
order  spoke  of  cultivation.  Guavas, 
oranges  and  lemons  grew  here,  too, 
and  many  beautiful  banana-palms.  The 
rank  forest  growth  had  been  so  thor- 
oughly cleared  out  that  it  had  not  yet 
returned,  except  stealthily  in  the  ^hape 
of  brilliant-flowered  creepers  which 
wound  their  sinuous  way  from  tree  to 
tree,  like  fair  Delilahs  striving  to  over- 
come arboreal  Samsons  by  their  wiles. 
They  were  rankest  beside  the  stream, 
which  ran  at  one  edge  of  the  hollow 
under  the   rise   of  the   plateau. 

At  the  side  of  the  clearing  toward 
the  stream  stood  a  hut,  built  of  co;oa- 
palm  logs.  Its  roof  of  palm-thatch  had 
been  scattered  by  storms.  Nearer  the 
stream  on  a  bench  were  an  old  decay- 
ing wash-tub  and  a  board.  A  broken 
frying-pan  and  a  rusty  axe-head  lay 
in  the  grass. 

In  the  hut  itself  was  a  rude  bed- 
stead, a  small  table,  and  a  cupboard 
made  of  boxes-.  I  was  excited  at  first, 
and  fancied  we  had  come  upon  the 
dwelling  of  a  marooned  pirate.  With- 
out taking  the  trouble  to  combat  this 
opinion,  Mr.  Shaw  explained  to  Cuth- 
bert  Vane  that  a  copra  gatherer  had 
once  lived  here,  and  that  the  place  must 
have  yielded  such  a  profit  that  he  was 
only  surprised  to  find  it  deserted  now. 
Behind  this  cool,  unemphatic  speech  I 
sensed  an  ironic  zest  in  the  destruction 
of  my   pirate. 

AFTER  their  thrilling  experience  of 
being  ferried  from  the  Rufus 
Smith  to  the  island,  my  aunt  and  Miss 
Browne  had  been  easily  persuaded  to 
dispose  themselves  for  naps.  Aunt 
Jane,  however,  could  not  be  at  rest 
until  Mr.  Tubbs  had  been  restored  by 
a  cordial  which  she  extracted  with 
much  effort  from  the  depths  of  her 
handbag.  He  partook  with  gravity 
and  the  rolled  up  eyes  of  gratitude, 
apd  retired  grimacing  to  comfort  him- 
self from  a  private  bottle  of  his  own. 

The  boats  of  the  Rufus  Smith  had 
departed  from  the  island,  and  our  rela- 
tions with  humanitv  were  severed.  The 
thoueht  of  our  isola'-ion  awed  and  fas- 
cinated me  as  1  sat  meditatively  upon 
a  kec;  of  nails  watching  the  miracle 
of  the  tropic  dawn.  The  men  were 
hard  at  work  with  bales  and  boxes,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Tubbs,  who  gave  advice.  It 
must  have  been  valuable  advice,  for 
he  assured  everybidy  that  a  word  from 
his  lips  had  invariably  been  enough  to 
make  Wall  Street  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  But  it  is  a  far  cry  from  Wall 
Street  to  Leeward  Island.  Mr.  Tubbs, 
ignored,  sought  refuge  with  me  at 
last,  and  pointed  out  the  beauties  of 
Aroarer  as  she  rose  from  the  embrace 
of  Neptune. 

"Aroarer  Borealis,  to  be  accurate," 
he    explained,    "but    they  ■  didn't    use 
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parties'     surnames     much     in     classic 
times."  , 

The  glad  cry  of  breakfast  put  an 
end  tj  Mr.  Tubbs's  exposition  of  my- 
thology. 

So  does  reality  clog  the  feet  of 
dreams  that  it  proved  impossible  to 
begin  the  day  by  digging  up  the  trea- 
sure. Camp  had  to  be  arranged,  for 
folk  must  eat  a.nd  sleep  even  with  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  to  be  had  for  the 
turning  of  a  sod.  The  cabin  was  re- 
rojfed  and  set  apart  as  the  bower  of 
Aunt  Jane  and  Miss  Browne.  I  de- 
clined to  make  a  third  in  this  sanc- 
tuary. You  could  tell  by  looking  at 
her  that  Violet  was  the  sort  of  person 
who    would    inevitably    sleep    out    loud. 

"Hang  me  up  in  a  tree  or  anywhere," 
I  insisted,  and  it  ended  by  my  having  a 
tarpaulin  shelter  rigged  up  in  a  group 
of  cocoa-palms. 

Among  our  earliest  discoveries  on 
the  island  was  one  regrettable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  romance,  though 
rich  in  practical  advantages;  the  woods 
were  the  abode  of  numerous  wild  pigs. 
This  is  not  tj  write  a  new  chapter  on 
the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
pig,  for  they  were  of  the  humdrum 
domestic  variety,  and  had  doubtless 
appertained  to  the  copra  gatherer's 
establishment.  But  you  should  have 
seen  how  clean,  how  seemly,  how  self- 
respecting  were  our  Leeward  Island 
pigs  to  realize  how  profoundly  the  pig 
of  Christian  lands  is  a  debased  and 
slandered  animal.  These  quadrupeds 
would  have  strengthened  Jean  Jacques' 
belief  in  the  primitive  virtue  of  man 
before  civilization  debauched  him.  And 
I  shall  always  parupnrase  the  familiar 
line  to  read:  "When  wild  in  woods 
the  noble  porker  ran." 

AUNT  JANE  had  been  dreadfully 
-'*■  alarmed  by  the  pigs,  and  wanted- 
to  keep  me  immured  in  the  cabin  o' 
nights  so  that  I  would  not  be  eaten. 
But  nothing  less  than  a  Bengal  tiger 
would  have  driven  me  to  such  ex- 
tremity. 

"Though  if  a  pig  should  eat  me,"  I 
suggested,  "you  might  mark  him  to 
avoid  becoming  a  cannibal  at  second 
hand.  I  should  hate  to  think  of  j'OU, 
Aunt  Jane,  as  the  family  tomb!" 

"Virginia,  you  are  most  unfeeling," 
said  Aunt  Jane,  getting  pink  about  the 
eyelids. 

"Ah,  I  didn't  know  you  Americans 
went  in  much  for  family  torabs?"  re- 
marked the  beautiful  youth  interest- 
edly. 

"No,  we  do  our  best  to  keep  out  of 
them,"  I  assured  him,  and  he  walked 
off  meditatively  revolving  this. 

If  the  beautiful  youth  had  been  beau- 
tiful on  shipboard,  in  the  informal  cos- 
tume he  affected  on  the  island  he  was 
more  splendid  still.  His  white  cotton 
shirt  and  trousers  showed  him  lithe 
and  lean  and  muscular.  His  bared  arms 
and  chest  were  like  cream  solidified  to 
flesh.  Instead  of  his  nose  peeling  like 
common  noses  in  the  hot  salt  air,  every 
kiss  of  the  sun  only  gave  his  skin  a 
warmer,  richer  glow.  With  his  striped 
silk  sash  of  red  and  blue  about  his 
waist,  and  his  crown  of  ambrosial 
chestnut  curls — a  development  due  to 
the  absence  of  a  barber — it  would  not 
have  needed  an  esnecially  guileless 
savage  to  take  the  Honorable  Cuthbert 
Vane  for  the  island's  god. 

Camp  was  made  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  day.  Then  came  luncheon,  pre- 
pared with  skill  by  Cookie,  and  eaten 
from  a  table  of  packing  cases  laid  in 
the  shade.  Afterwards  every  one,  hot 
and  weary,  retired  for  a  siesta.  It 
was  now  the  cool  as  well  as  the  dry 
season  on  the  island,  yet  the  heat  of 
the  sun  at  midday  was  terrific.  But 
the  temperature  brought  us  neither  ill- 
ness nor  even  any  great  degree  of  lassi- 
tude. Always  around  the  island  blew 
the  faint,  cooling  breath  of  the  ?ea.  No 
marsh  or  stagnant  water  bred  insect 
pests  or  fever.  Every  day  while  we  were 
there  the  men  worked  bar-'  and  grew 
lean  and  sun-browned,  and  thrived  on  it. 
Every  afternoon  with  unfailing  regu- 
larity a  light  shower  fell,  but  in  twenty 
minutes  it  was  over  and  the  sun  shone 
again,  greedily  lapping  up  the  mois- 
ture that  glittered  on  the  leaves.  And 
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forever  the  sea  sang  a  low  muttering 
bass  to  the  faint  threnody  of  the  wind 
in  the  palms. 

f\^  this  first  day  we  gathered  in  the 
^-^  cool  of  the  afternoon  about  our 
table  of  packing-boxes  for  an  event 
which  even  I,  whose  role  was  that  of 
skeptic,  found  exciting.  Miss  Browne 
was  at  last  to  produce  her  map  and  re- 
veal the  secret  of  the  island.  So  far, 
except  in  general  terms,  she  had  im- 
parted it  to  no  one.  Everybody,  in 
coming  along,  had  been  buying  a  pig 
in  a  poke — though  to  be  sure  Aunt 
Jane  had  paid  for  it.  The  Scotchman, 
Cuthbert  Vane  had  told  me  incidental- 
ly, had  insured  himself  against  loss  by 
demanding  a  retaining  fee  beforehand. 
Somehow  my  opinion  both  of  hi.s  hon- 
esty and  of  his  intelligence  nad  risen 
since  I  knew  this.  As  to  Cuthbert 
Vane,  he  had  come  purely  in  a  spirit 
of  adventure,  and  had  paid  his  own 
t-.Kpenses  from  the  start. 

However,  now  the  great  moment  was 
at  hand.  But  before  it  com.es.  I  will 
here  set  down  the  treasure-story  of 
Leeward  Island,  as  I  gathered  it  later, 
a  little  here  and  there,  and  pieced  it 
together  into  a  coherent  whole  through 
many  dreaming  hours. 

In  1820.  the  city  of  Lima,  in  Peru, 
be  in;:  threatened  by  the  revolutionaries 
under  Bolivar  and  San  Martin,  cautious 
folk  began  to  take  thought  for  their 
possessions.  To  send  them  out  upon 
the  high  seas  under  a  foreign  flag 
seemeJ  to  offer  the  best  hope  of  safety, 
and  soon  there  was  more  gold  afloat  on 
the  Pacific  than  at  any  time  since  the 
saUing  of  the  great  plate-galleons  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Captain 
Sampson,  of  the  brie  Bonny  Lass, 
found  himself  with  a  passenger  for  no- 
where in  particular  in  the  shape  of  a 
certain  Spanish  merchant  of  great 
wealth,  reputed  custodian  of  the  pri- 
vate funds  of  the  bishop  of  Lima.  This 
gentleman  brought  with  him.  besides 
some  scanty  personal  baggage — for  he 
took  ship  in  haste — a  great  iron-bound 
chest.  Four  st'ut  sailors  of  the  Bonny 
Lass  staggered  under  the  weight  of  it. 

The  Bonny  Lass  cruised  north  along 
the  coast,  the  passenger  desiring  to 
put  in  at  Panama  in  the  hope  that  word 
might  reach  him  there  of  quieter  times 
at  home.  But  somewhere  off  Ecuador 
on  a  dark  and  starless  night  the  mer- 
chant of  Lima  vanished  overboard — 
"and  what  could  you  expect,"  asked 
Captain  Sampson  in  effect,  "when  a 
lubber  like  him  would  stay  on  deck  in 
a  gale?"  Strange  to  say,  the  mer- 
chant's body-servant  met  the  fate  of 
the  heedless  also. 

SHRUGGING  his  shoulders  at  the 
carelessness  of  passenger.s,  Cap- 
tain Sampson  bore  a^'ay  to  Leeward 
Island,  perhaps  from  curiosity  to  see 
this  old  refuge  of  the  buccaneers, 
where  the  spoils  of  the  sack  of  Guaya- 
nuil  were  said  to  have  been  buried. 
Who  knows  but  that  he,  too,  was  bent 
on  treasure-.seeking?  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  little  brig  found  her  way  in- 
to the  bay  on  the  northeast  side  of  the 
island,  where  she  anchored.  Water  was 
needed,  and  there  is  refreshment  in 
tropic  fruits  after  a  diet  of  salt  horse 
and  hardtack.  So  all  hands  had  a  holi- 
day ashore,  where  the  captain  did  not 
di.sdain  to  join  them.  Only  he  went 
apart,  and  had  other  occupations  than 
swarming  up  the  palms  for  cocoanuts. 

One  fancies,  then,  a  moonless  night, 
a  crew  sleeping  off  double  grog,  gener- 
ously allowed  them  by  the  captain;  a 
boat  putting  off  from  the  Bonny  Lass, 
in  which  were  captain,  mate,  and  one 
Bill  Halliwell,  able  seaman,  a  man  of 
mighty  muscle;  and  as  freight  an  ob- 
ject large,  angular  and  ponderous,  so 
that  the  boat  lagged  heavily  beneath 
the  rower's  strokes. 

Later,  Bill,  the  simple  seaman, 
y^rows  presumptuous  on  the  strength  of 
this  excursion  with  his  betters.  It  is 
a  word  and  blow  with  the  captain  of 
the  Bonny  Lass,  and  Bill  is  convenient- 
ly disposed  of.  Dead,  as  well  as  living, 
he  serves  the  purpose  of  the  captain, 
but  of  that  later. 

Away  sailed  the  Bonny  Lasi,  sailing 
once  for  all  out  of  the  story.  As  for 
Claptain  Sampson,  there  is  a  long 
gap  in  his  history,  hazily  filled  by  the 
story  of  his  having  been  lieutenant  to 


Benito  Bonito,  and  one  of  the  two  sur- 
vivors when  Bonito's  black  flag  was 
brought  down  by  the  British  frigate 
Espiegle.  But  sober  history  knows 
nothing  of  him  until  he  re-appears 
years  later,  an  aged  and  broken  man, 
in  a  back  street  of  Bristol.  Here  was 
living  a  certain  Hopperdown,  who  had 
been  boatswain, on  the  Bonny  Lass  at 
the  time  she  had  so  regrettably  lost 
her  passengers  overboard.  He  too  had 
been  at  Leeward  Island,  and  may  have 
somewhat  wondered  and  questioned  as 
to  the  happenings  during  the  brig's 
brief  stay  there.  He  saw  and  recog- 
nized his  old  skipper  hobbling  along 
the  Bristol  quays,  and  perhaps  from 
pity  took  the  shabby  creature  home 
with  him.  Hopperdown  dealt  in  sail- 
ors' slops,  and  had  a  snug  room  or  two 
behind  the  shop.  Here  for  a  while  the 
former  Captain  Sampson  dwelt,  and  af- 
ter a  swift  illness  here  he  died.  With 
the  hand  of  death  upon  him,  his  grim 
lips  at  last  gave  up  their  secret.  With 
stiffening  fingers  he  traced  a  rough  map 
to  refresh  Hopperdown's  memory  after 
the  lapse  of  time  since  either  had  seen 
the  wave-beaten  cliffs  of  Leeward  Isl- 
and. For  Captain  Sampson  had  never 
been  able  to  return  to  claim  the  treasure 
which  he  had  left  to  Bill  Halliwell's 
silent  guardianship.  Somehow  he  had 
lost  his  own  vessel,  and  there  would  be 
rumors  about,  no  doubt,  which  would 
make  it  difficult  for  him  to  get  an- 
other. If  he  had,  indeed,  sailed  with 
Bonito,  he  had  kept  his  secret  from  his 
formidable  commander.  Even  as  he 
had  dealt  with  Bill  Halliwell,  so  might 
Bonito  deal  by  him — or  at  least  the 
lion's  share  must  be  yielded  to  the  pir- 
ate captain.  And  the  passion  of  Cap- 
lain  Sampson's  life  had  come  to  be  his 
gold — his  hidden  hoard  on  far-off  Lee- 
ward Island.  It  was  his.  now,  all  his. 
The  only  other  who  knew  its  hiding- 
place,  his  former  mate,  had  been  killed 
in  Havana  in  a  tavern  brawl.  The 
secret  of  the  loright,  unattainable 
treasure  was  all  the  captain's  own.  He 
dreamed  of  the  doubloons,  gloated  over 
them,  longed  for  them  with  a  ceaseless 
cnawing  passion  of  desire.  And  in  the 
end  he  died,  in  Hopperdown's  little  shop 
in  the  narrow  Bristol  by-street. 

Hopperdown,  an  aging  man  him- 
self, and  in  his  humble  way  contented, 
fell  straightway  victim  to  the  gold- 
virus.  He  sold  all  he  had,  and  bought 
passage  in  a  sailing  ship  for  Valpar- 
aiso,  trusting  that  once  so  far  on  the 
way  he  would  find  means  to  accom- 
plish the  rest.  But  the  raging  of  the 
fever  in  his  thin  old  blood  brought  him 
to  his  bed,  and  the  ship  sailed  without 
him.  Before  Sihe  was  midway  in  the 
Atlantic   Hopperdown   was  dead. 

The  old  man  died  in  the  house  of  a 
niece,  to  whom  by  way  of  legacy  he 
'eft  his  map.  For  the  satisfaction  of 
his  anxious  mind,  still  poring  on  the 
treasure,  she  wrote  down  what  she 
could  grasp  of  his  instructions,  and 
then,  being  an  unimaginative  woman, 
gave  the  matter  little  further  heed.  For 
years  the  map  lay  among  other  papers 
in  a  drawer,  and  here  it  was  at  length 
discovered  by  her  son,  himself  a  sailor. 
He  learned  from  her  its  history,  and 
having  been  in  the  Pacific  and  heard 
the  tales  and  rumors  that  cling  about 
Leeward  Island  like  the  everlasting 
surf  of  its  encompassing  seas,  this 
grand-nephew  of  old  Hopperdown's,  by 
name  David  .Jenkins,  became  for  the 
rest  of  his  days  a  follower  of  the 
ignis  fatuiis.  An  untaught,  suspicious, 
grasping  man.  he  rejected,  or  knew 
not  how  to  set  about,  the  one  course 
which  offered  the  least  hope,  which 
was  to  trade  his  secret  for  the  means 
of  profiting  by  it.  All  his  roaming, 
restless,  hungry  life  he  spent  in  wan- 
'  dcring  up  and  down  the  seas,  ever  on 
the  watch  for  sorn*-.  dimly  imagined 
chance  by  which  he  might  come  at  the 
treasure.  And  so  at  last  he  wandered 
into  the  London  hosnital  where  he  died. 

And  to  "!(.  the  wildest  feature  of  the 
whole  wild  tale  was  that  at  the  last 
he  should  have  parted  with  the  cherish- 
ed secret  of  a  lifetime  to  Miss  Higgles- 
by  Browne. 

IN  a  general  way,  every  one  of  us 
knew  this  history.  Even  I  had  had 
an  outline  of  it  from  Cuthbert  Vane. 
But  so  f.nr  nobody  had  seen  the  map. 
And  now  we   were  to  see   it;  the  time 
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On  the  line  at 
half  pad  nine'' 


TV/HAT  a  boon  to  the  busy  woman  is  this  modern  wash- 
ing machine !     It  enables  her  to  do  her  own  washing, 
to    her   own    complete   satisfaction,   without    an    ounce  of 

energy  expended  on  rubbing  or  wringing  clothes.     And  as  it  does  a  week's  washing  for  a  large  family 
in  less  than  a  hour,  she  can  quite  easily  be  hanging  out  her  washing  by  nine-thirty. 


WITH  a  ••  1900 "  Cataract  Electric  Washer  in  the 
kitchen  you  may  bid  good-bye  to  worry  over  the 
uncertainties  of  domestic  help — and  you  no  longer  need 
to  put  up  with  the  kind  of  laundering  you  get  done  out- 
side your  own  home.  You  will  get  perfect  results — at 
small  cost — with  little  effort — in  double-quick  time. 

Thi3  really  superior  machine  does  your  washing,  wring- 
ing, rinsing  and  blueing — all  by  electricity.  You  place 
the  clothes  in  a  smooth-as-glass  copper  washer — attach 
the  cord  to  any  electric  socket;  and  in  a  jiffy  the  soapy 
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water  13  made  to  run  over,  under  and  through  the  fab- 
rics. This  unique  "figure  8"  motion  of  our  Washer  13 
the  most  effective  process  yet  discovered  for  getting  the 
dirt  out  of  clothes.  It  washes  them  infinitely  better  than 
the  old  wash-board  method,  yet  it  never  harms  a  lace 
nor  tears  a  garment. 

Vour  first  Monday  with  a  "1900'*  Cataract  Electric 
Washer  will  prove  a  wonderful  revelation  to  you — will 
give  you  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  beautiful  array  of 
spotless  clothes  on  the  line — early — with  the  rest  of  the 
day  free  and  yourself  fresh,  as  only  those  can  be  who 
•'let  a  •1900'  Cataract  doj  the  work."  Try  before 
you  buy  —  ask  for  our  trial  offer  which  makes  this 
possible. 

The  1900  Washer  Company 

356  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 
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an  illustrated  week-end  paper. 
Bright  and  newsy — it  fills  a  long- 
felt  want. 

Write  direct  for  particulars,  or 
have  your  advertising  agency  sup- 
ply you  with  them. 
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that  intervened  before  that  great 
event  had  already  dwindled  down  to 
minutes,  to  seconds — 

But  no;  for  Miss  Browne  arose  and 
began  to  make  a  speech.  The  begin- 
ning of  it  dealt  in  a  large  and  general- 
izing manner  with  comradeship  and 
loyalty,  and  the  necessity  of  the  proper 
mental  attitude  in  approaching  the  busi- 
ness we  had  in  hand.  I  did  not  listen 
closely.  The  truth  is,  I  wanted  to  see 
that  map.  Under  the  spell  of  the  is- 
land, I  had  almost  begun  to  believe  in 
the  chest  of  doubloons. 

Suddenly  I  awoke  with  a  start  to  the 
fact  that  Miss  Browne  was  talking 
about  me.  Yet,  I  indubitably,  was  the 
Young  Person  whose  motives  in  attach- 
ing herself  to  the  party  were  so  at 
variance  with  the  amity  and  mutual 
confidence  which  filled  all  other 
breasts.  It  was  I  who  had  sought  to 
deprive  the  party  of  the  presence, 
counsel  and  support  of  a  member  lack- 
ing whom  it  would  have  been  but  a 
body  without  a  soul.  It  was  I  who  had 
uttered  words  which  were  painful  and 
astounding  to  one  conscious  of  unim- 
pugnable  motives.  In  the  days  of  toll 
to  come,  we  were  reminded,  that  the 
Young  Person,  to  wit,  myself,  would 
have  no  share.  She  would  be  but  skep- 
tic, critic,  drone  in  the  busy  hive. 
Thus  it  was  obvious  that  the  Young 
Person  could  not  with  any  trace  of  jus- 
tice claim  part  or  lot  in  the  treasure. 
Wore  it  not  well,  then,  that  the  Toung 
Person  be  required  to  make  formal  and 
written  renunciation  of  all  interest  in 
the  golden  hoard  soon  to  reward  the 
faith  and  enterprise  of  the  Harding- 
Browne  expeditions  ?  Miss  Browne  re- 
quested the  sense  of  the  meeting  on 
the  matter. 

Under  the  fire  of  this  arraignment  I 
sat  hot-cheeked  and  incredulous,  while 
a  general  wave  of  agitation  seemed 
to  stir  the  drowsy  atmosphere.  Aunt 
Jane  was  quivering,  her  round  eyes 
fixed  on  Miss  Higglesby-Brovime  like  a 
fascinated  rabbit's  on  a  serpent.  Mr. 
Hamilton  H.  Tubbs  had  pursed  his  lips 
to  an  inaudible  whistle,  and  alternately 
regarded  the  summits  of  the  palms 
and  stole  swift  ferret-glances  at  the 
faces  of  the  company.  Captain  Mag- 
nus had  taken  a  sheath-knife  from  his 
belt  and  was  balancing  it  on  one  fin- 
ger, casting  about  him  now  and  then  a 
furtive,  crooked,  roving  look,  to  meet 
which  made  you  feel  like  a  party  to 
some  hidden  crime.  Mr.  Vane  had  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  happy  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  significance  of  Miss 
Browne's  oration.  It  was  something 
to  see  it  gradually  penetrate  to  his  per- 
ceptions, vexing  the  alabaster  brow 
with  a  faint  wrinkle  of  perplexity,  then 
suflfusing  his  cheeks  with  agonized 
and  indignant  blushes.  "Oh,  I  say, 
really,  you  know!"  hovered  in  unspo- 
ken protest  on  his  tongue.  He  threw 
imploring  looks  at  Mr.  Shaw,  who 
alone  of  all  the  party  sat  impertur- 
bable, except  for  a  viciously  bitten  lip. 

■jV/flSS  Higglesby-Browne  had  drawn 
■'-*-'■  a  deep  breath,  preparatory  to 
resuming  her  verbal  ramble,  but  I 
sprang  to  my  feet. 

"Miss  Browne,"  I  said,  in  tones  less 
coldly  calm  than  I  could  have  wished, 
"if  you  have  thought  it  necessary  to — 
to  orate  at  this  length  merely  to  tell 
me  that  I  am  to  have  no  share  in  this 
ridiculous  treasure  of  yours,  you  have 
wasted  a  great  deal  of  energy.  In  the 
first  place,  I  don't  believe  in  your 
treasure."  (Which,  of  course,  despite 
my  temporary  lapse,  I  really  didn't.) 
"I  think  you  are — sillier  than  any 
grown-up  people  I  ever  saw.  In  the 
second  place,  anything  you  do  find  you 
are  welcome  to  keep.  Do  you  think  I 
came  along  with  people  who  didn't 
want  me,  and  have  turned  my  own  aunt 
against  me  for  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre  ? 
Did  I  come  intentionally  at  all,  or  be- 
cause I  was  shanghaied  and  couldn't 
help  myself?  Aunt  Jane!"  I  demand- 
ed, turning  to  my  stricken  relative,  who 
was  gazing  in  anguish  and  doubt  from 
Miss  Browne  to  me,  "haven't  you  one 
spark  left  of  family  pride — 1  don't  talk 
of  affection  any  longer — that  you  sit 
still  and  hear  me  made  speeches  at  in 
this  fashion?  Have  you  grown  so  sor- 
did and  grasping  that  you  can  think  of 
nothing  but  this  blood-stained  pirate 
gold?" 
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Aunt  Jane  burst  into  tears. 

"Good  gracious,  Virginia,"  she 
•wailed,  "how  shocking  of  you  to  say 
such  things!  I  am  sure  we  all  got  along 
very  pleasantly  until  you  came — and 
in  that  dreadfully  sudden  way.  You 
might  at  least  have  been  considerate 
enough  to  wire  beforehand.  As  to 
blood-stains,  there  was  a  preparation 
your  Aunt  Susan  had  that  got  them 
out  beautifully — I  remember  the  time 
the  little  boy's  nose  bled  on  the  draw- 
ing-room rug.  But  I  should  think  just 
washing  the  gold  would  do  very  well!" 

It  was  impossible  to  feel  that  these 
remarks  helped  greatly  to  clear  the 
situation.  I  opened  my  mouth,  but 
Miss  Browne  was  beforehand  with  me. 

"Miss  Virginia  Harding  has  herself 
admitted  that  she  has  no  just  or  equit- 
able claim  to  participate  in  the  profits 
of  this  expedition — -I  believe  I  give  the 
gist  of  your  words.  Miss  Harding?" 

"Have  it  your  own  way,"  I  said 
shrugging. 

"I  move,  then,  Mr.  Secretary" — Miss 
BrowTie  inclined  her  head  in  a  stately 
manner  toward  Mr.  Tubbs — "that  you 
offer  for  Miss  Virginia  Harding's  sig- 
nature the  docunxent  prepared  by  you." 

"Oh,  I  say!"  broke  out  Mr.  Vane 
suddenly,  "I  call  this  rotten,  you  know!" 

"In  case  of  objection  by  any  person," 
said  Miss  Browne  loftily,  "the  matter 
may  be  put  to  a  vote.  All  those  in 
favor  say  aye!" 

An  irregular  fire  of  ayes  followed. 
Mr.  Tubbs  gave  his  with  a  cough  meant 
so  far  as  possible  to  neutralize  its  ef- 
fect— with  a  view  to  some  future  turn- 
ing of  the  tables.  Captain  Magnus  re- 
sponded with  a  sudden  bellow,  which 
caused  him  to  drop  the  gleaming  knife 
within  an  inch  of  Aunt  Jane's  toe.  Mr. 
Shaw  said  briefly,  "I  think  the  distri- 
bution of  the  treasure,  if  any  is  re- 
covered, should  be  that  agreed  upon 
by  the  original  members  of  the  party. 
Aye!" 

Aunt  Jane's  assenting  voice  issued 
from  the  depths  of  her  handkerchief, 
which  was  rapidly  becoming  so  briny 
and  inadequate  that  I  passed  her  mine. 
From  Cuthbert  Vane  alone  there  came 
a  steadfast  no— and  the  Scotchman  put 
a  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder  with  a 
smile  which  was  like  sudden  sunlight 
in  a  bleak  sky. 

MR.  Tubbs  then  produced  a  legal- 
looking  document  which  I  took 
to  be  the  original  agreement  of  the 
members  of  the  expedition.  Beneath 
their  signatures  he  had  inscribed  a  sort 
of  codicil,  by  which  I  relinquished  all 
claim  on  any  treasure  recovered  by  the 
party.  Mr.  Tubbs  took  evident  pride 
in  the  numerous  aforesaids  and  there- 
ofs  and  other  rolling  legal  phrases  of 
his  composition,  and  Miss  Browne  lis- 
tened with  satisfaction  as  he  read  it 
off,  as  though  each  word  had  been  a 
nail  in  the  coffin  of  my  hopes.  I  sign- 
ed the  clause  in  a  bold  and  defiant 
hand,  under  the  attentive  eyes  of  the 
company.  A  sort  of  sigh  went  round, 
as  though  something  of  vast  moment 
had  been  concluded.  And  indeed  it 
had,  for  now  the  way  was  clear  for 
Violet's  map. 

I  suppose  that  with  a  due  regard  for 
my  dignity  I  should  have  risen  and  de- 
parted,    i  had  been  so  definitely  rele- 
gated  to  the   position  of  outsider  that 
to  remain  to  witness  the  unveiling   of 
the    great    mystery    seemed    indecently 
intrusive.     Let  it  be  granted,  then,  that 
I   ought   to   have   got  up   with    stately 
grace    and    gone    away.      Only,    I    did 
>    nothing  of  the  sort.    In  spite  of  my  ex- 
l   elusion   from   al!   its  material  benefits, 
¥    I  had  an  amateur's  appreciation  of  that 
"    map.     I  felt  that  I  should  gloat  over  it. 
■    Perhaps   of  all    those   present   I   alone, 
f    free  from   sordid  hopes,  would  get  the 
,    true  romantic  zest  and  essence  of  it — ■ 
Covertly  I  watched  the  faces  around 
mn,  Mr.  Tubbs'  eyes  had  grown  bright; 
he  licked  his  dry  lips.     His  nose,  tip- 
tilted   and   slightly  bulbous,   took   on   a 
more  than   usually  roseate  hue.     Cap- 
tain   Magnus,    who    was    of   a    restless 
-,     and  jerky  habit  at  the  best  of  times, 
was    like    a    leashed    animal    scenting 
blood.     Beneath  his  onen  shirt  vou  saw 
the   quick   rise   and   fall   of  his     hairy 
chest.     His  lins,  drown  back  wolfishly, 
displayed   yellow,  fang-like   teeth.   Un- 
der the  raw.  crude  greed  of  the  man 


you  seemed  to  glimpse  something  in- 
describably vulpine  and  ferocious. 

The  face  of  Dugald  Shkw  was  con- 
trolled, but  there  was  a  slight  rigidity 
in  its  quiet.  A  pulse  beat  rapidly  in 
his  cheek.  All  worldly  good,  all  hope  of 
place,  power,  independence,  hung  for 
him  on  the  contents  of  the  small,  flat 
package,  ^VTapped  in  oil-silk,  which 
Miss  Browne  was  at  this  moment  with- 
drawing from  her  pocket. 

Only  Cuthbert  Vane,  seated  next  to 
me,  maintained  without  effort  his  ser- 
enity. For  him  the  whole  affair  be- 
longed in  the  category  known  as  sport- 
ing, where  a  gentleman  played  his 
stake  and  accepted  with  equanimity 
the  issue. 

\  S  Miss  Browne  undid  the  package 
■'*  everybody  held  his  breath,  except 
poor  Aunt  Jane,  who  most  inopportune- 
ly swallowed  a  gnat  and  choked. 

The  dead  sailor's  legacy  consisted  of 
a  single  sheet  of  time-stained  paper. 
Two-thirds  of  the  sheet  was  covered  by 
a  roughly-drawn  sketch  in  faded  ink, 
giving  the  outline  of  the  island  shores 
as  we  had  seen  them  from  the  Rufus 
Smith.  Here  was  the  cove,  with  the 
name  it  bears  in  the  Admiralty  charts 
— Lantern  Bay — written  in,  and  a  dot- 
ted line  indicating  the  channel.  North 
of  the  bay  the  short  line  was  carried 
for  only  a  little  distance.  On  the  south 
was  shown  the  long  tongue  of  land 
which  protects  the  anchorage,  and 
which  ends  in  some  detached  rocks  or 
islets.  At  a  point  on  the  seaward  side 
of  the  tongue  of  land,  aibout  on  a  line 
with  the  head  of  the  bay,  the  sketch 
ended  in  a  swift  backward  stroke  of 
the  pen  which  gave  something  the  ef- 
fect of  a  cross. 

"To  all  appearance  the  map  was  mere- 
ly to  give  Hopperdown  his  direction  for 
entering  the  cove.  There  was  abso- 
lutely no  mark  upon  it  to  show  where 
the  treasure  had  been  buried. 

Now  for  the  writing  on  the  sheet 
below  the  map.  It  was  in  another 
hand  than  that  which  had  written 
Lantern  Bay  across  the  face  of  the 
cove,  and  which,  though  labored,  was 
precise  and  clear.  This  other  was  an 
uneven,  wavering  scrawl: 

He  sed  it  is  in  a  Cave  with  2 
mouths  near  by  the  grave  of  Bill 
Halliwell  wich  was  cut  down  for 
he  new  to  much.  He  sed  you  can 
bring  a  boat  to  the  cave  at  the 
half  Tide  but  beware  the  turn  for 
the  pull  is  strong.  He  sed  to  find 
the  Grave  again  look  for  the  stone 
at  the  head  marked  B.  H.  and  a 
Cross  Bones.  In  the  Chist  is  gold 
Dubloons,  a  vast  lot,  also  a  silver 
Cross  wich  he  sed  leve  for  the 
Grave  for  he  sed  Bill  walks  and 
thats  unlucky. 

That  was  all.  A  fairly  clear  direction 
for  any  friend  who  had  attended  the 
obsequies  of  Bill  and  knew  where  to 
look  for  the  stone  marked  B.  H.  and 
a  Cross  Bones,  but  to  perfect  strang- 
ers it  was  vague. 

A  blank  look  crept  into  the  intent 
faces  about  the  table. 

"It — don't  happen  to  say  in  more  de- 
tail jest  precisely  where  the  cave  might 
be  looked  for?"  inquired  Mr.  Tubbs 
hopefully. 

"In  more  detail?"  repeated  Miss 
Browne  challengingly.  "Pray,  Mr. 
Tubbs,  what  further  detail  could  be  re- 
quired?" 

"A  good  deal  more,  I  am  afraid,"  re- 
marked the  Scotchman  grimly. 

MISS  Browne  whirled  upon  him.  In 
her  cold  eve  a  spark  had  kindled. 
And  suddenly  I  had  a  new  vision  of 
her.  I  saw  her  no  longer  as  the  de- 
luder  of  Aunt  Jane,  but  as  herself 
the  deluded.  Her  belief  in  the  treasure 
was  an  ob.session.  This  map  was  her 
talisman,  her  way  of  escape  from  an 
existence  which  had  been  drab  and  dull 
enough,  I  dare  say. 

"Mr.  Shaw,  we  are  given  not  one, 
but  several  infallible  landmarks.  The 
cave  has  two  mouths,  it  can  be  ap- 
proached by  sea,  it  is  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  grave  of  William 
Halliwell.  which  is  to  be  recognized  by 
its  headstone.  As  the  area  of  our 
search  is  curcumscribed  bv  the  nar- 
row limits  of  this  island,  I  fail  to  sec  i 
what  further  marki  '>f  i^ontifi'-ntinTi  | 
can  be  required." 
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"A  grave  ninety  years  old  and  hid- 
den beneath  a  tropical  jungle  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  find,  Miss  Browne.  As 
to  caves,  I  doubt  but  they  are  numer- 
ous. The  formation  here  makes  it 
more  than  likely.  And  there'll  be  more 
than  one  with  two  mouths,  I'm  think- 
ing." 

"Mr.  Shaw" — Miss  Browne  gave  the 
effect  of  drawing  herself  up  in  line  of 
battle — "I  feel  that  I  must  give  expres- 
sion to  the  thought  which  comes  to  me 
at  this  moment.  It  is  this — that  if  the 
members  of  this  party  are  to  be  chill- 
ed by  carping  doubts,  the  wave  of  en- 
thusiasm which  has  floated  us  thus 
far  must  inevitably  recede,  leavins;  us 
flotsam  on  a  barren  shore.  What  can 
one  weak  woman — pardon,  my  unfal- 
tering .lane! — two  women,  achieve 
against  the  thought  of  failure  firmly 
held  by  him  to  whom  we  looked  to 
lead  us  boldly  in  our  forward  dash? 
Mr.  Shaw,  this  is  no  time  for  crawling 
earthworm  tactics.  It  is  with  the  bold 
and  sweeping  glance  of  the  eagle  that 
we  must  survey  this  island,  until,  the 
proper  point  discerned,  we  swoop  witTi 
maiestic  flight  upon  our  predestined 
goal!" 

Miss  Browne  was  somewhat  exhaust- 
ed by  this  effort,  and  paused  for 
breath,  whereupon  Mr.  Tubbs,  anxious 
to  retrieve  his  recent  blunder,  seized 
with  dexterity  this  opportunity. 

"I  get  you,  Miss  Browne,  I  get  you," 
said  Mr.  Tubbs  with  conviction.  "Vic- 
tory ain't  within  the  grasp  of  any  in- 
dividual that  carries  a  hear";  like  a  cold 
pancake  in  his  bosom.  What  this  party 
neet  s  is  pep,  and  if  them  that  was  cal- 
cu'.at',)  On  to  supply  it  don't,  why 
thcTP  •  others  which  is  not  given  to 
blcv  i->  liioir  own  horn,  but  which 
mighi  r.t  a  r'inc-h  dash  forward  like 
Arnold — no  relation  to  Benedict — 
among  the  spears.  I  may  be  rather  a 
man  of  thought  than  action,  ma'am, 
and  at  present  far  from  my  native 
heath,  which  is  the  financial  centre!" 
of  the  country,  but  if  I  remember  right 
it  was  Ulysses  done  the  dome-work  for 
the  Greeks,  while  certain  persons  that 
was  depended  on  sulked  in  their  tents. 
Miss  Higglesby-Browne.  ^rou  can  count 
— count,  I  say — on  old  H.  H.I" 

"I  thank  you,  Mr.  Tubbs,  I  thank 
you!"  replied  Miss  Browme  with 
emotion.  As  for  Aunt  Jane,  she  gazed 
upon  the  noble  countenance  of  Mr. 
Tubbs  with  such  ecstatic  admiration 
that  her  little  nose  quivered  like  a 
guinea-pig's. 

VI 

OBSCURE  as  were  the  directions 
which  Hopperdown's  niece  had  tak- 
en from  his  dying  lips,  one  point  at  least 
was  clear — the  treasure-cave  opened 
on  the  sea.  This  seemed  an  immense 
simplification  of  the  problem,  until 
you  discovered  that  the  great  wall  of 
cliffs  was  honeycombed  with  fissures. 
The  limestone  rock  of  which  the  island 
was  composed  was  porous  as  a  sponge. 
You  could  stand  on  the  edge  of  the 
cliffs  and  watch  the  green  water  slide 
in  and  out  of  unseen  caverns  at  your 
feet,  and  hear  the  sullen  thunder  of 
the  waves  that  broke  far  in  under  the 
land. 

One  of  the  boats  which  had  convey- 
ed us  from  the  Rufus  Smith  had  been 
left  with  us,  and  in  it  Mr.  Shaw,  with 
the  Honorable  Cuthbert  and  Captain 
Magnus,  made  a  preliminary  voyage 
of  discovery.  This  yielded  tac  hforma- 
tion  above  set  down.  plus,  however,  the 
thrilling  and  significant  fact  that  a 
cave  seeminglv  predestined  to  be  the 
hiding  place  of  treasure,  and  moreover 
a  cave  with  the  specified  two  openings, 
ran  under  the  point  which  protected 
the  anchora"-e  on  the  south,  connecting 
the  cove  with  the  sea. 

Although  in  their  survey  of  the  coast 
the  voyagers  had  covered  onlv  a  little 
distance  on  either  side  of  the  entrance 
to  fbe  bay,  the  discovery  of  this  great 
douTjle-doored  sea-chamber  under  the 
point  turned  all  thoughts  from  further 
explorations.  Onlv  the  Scotchman  re- 
mained exflsperatingly  calm  and  de- 
clined to  admit  that  the  treasure  was 
as  good  as  found.  He  refused  to  be 
swept  off  his  feet  even  by  Mr.  Tubbs' 
undertakimr  to  double  everybody's 
monev  within  a  year,  through  the  favor 
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of  certain  financial  parties  with  whom 

he  was  intimate. 

"I'll  wait  till  I  see  the  color  of  my 
money  before  I  reckon  the  interest  on 
it,"  he  remarked.  "It's  true  the  cave 
would  be  a  likely  and  convenient  place 
for  hiding  the  chest;  the  question  is: 
Wouldn't  it  be  too  likely  and  con- 
venient? Sampson  would  maybe  not 
choose  the  spot  of  all  others  where  the 
first-comer  who  had  got  wind  of  the 
otory  would  be  certain  to  look." 

Miss  Browne,  at  this,  exchanged 
<!arkly  significant  glances  with  her  two 
main  supporters,  and  Mr.  Tubbs  came 
to  the  fore  with  an  offer  to  clinch  mat- 
ters by  discovering  the  grave  of  Bill 
Halliwell,  with  its  marked  stone,  on 
the  point  above  the  cave  within  twenty- 
four  hours. 

"Look  for  it  if  you  like,"  replied 
Mr.  Shaw  impatiently.  "But  don't  for- 
get that  your  tombstone  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  such  a  boulder  as 
there  are  thousands  of  on  the  island, 
and  buried  under  the  tropic  growth  of 
ninety   years   besides." 

Miss  Browne  murmured  to  Aunt 
Jane,  in  a  loud  aside,  that  she  well  un- 
derstood now  why  the  eminent  explorer 
had  not  discovered  the  South  Pole,  and 
Aunt  Jane  murmured  back  that  to  her 
there  had  always  been  something  so> 
sacred  about  a  tombstone  that  she 
couldn't  help  wondering  if  Mr.  Shaw's 
attitude  were  really  quite  reverential. 

"Well,  friends,"  remarked  Mr. 
Tubbs,  "there's  them  that  sees  nothin' 
but  the  hole  in  the  doughnut,  and 
there's  them  that  see  the  doughnut 
that's  around  the  hole.  I  ain't  ashamed 
to  say  that  old  H.  ll.  is  in  the  dough- 
nut class.  Why,  the  Old  Man  himself 
used  to  remark — I  guess  it  ain't  newa 
to  some  here  about  me  bein'  on  the 
inside  with  most  of  the  leading'  finan- 
cial lights  of  the  country — he  used  to  • 
remark,  'Tubbs  has  it  in  him  to  bull 
the  market  on  a  Black  Friday.'  Ladies,. 
I  ain't  one  that's  inclined  to  boast,  but 
I  jest  want  to  warn  you  not  to  be  too 
iistonished  when  H.  H.  makes  acquaint- 
ance with  that  tombstone,  which  I'm 
willing  to  lay  he  does  yet." 

"Well,  good  luck  to  you,"  said  the 
grim  Scot,  "and  let  me  likewise  warn 
ell  hands  not  to  be  too  astonished  if  we 
find  that  the  treasure  is  not  in  the 
cave.  But  111  admit  it  is  as  good  a 
place  as  any  for  beginning  the  search, 
and  there  will  be  none  gladder  than 
I  if  it  turns  out  that  I  was  no  judge 
of  the  workings  of  Captain  Sampson's 
mind." 

THE  cave  which  was  now  the  centre 
of  our  hopes — I  say  our,  because 
•omehow  or  other  I  found  myself  hop- 
ing and  fearing  along  with  the  rest, 
though  carefully  concealing  it — ran 
under  the  point  at  its  farther  end.  The 
sea-mouth  of  the  cave  was  protected 
from  the  full  swell  of  the  ocean  by 
some  huge  detached  rocks  rising  a  little 
way  offshore,  which  caught  the  waves 
«nd  broke  them.  The  distance  was 
about  sixty  feet  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  back  of  this  transverse  passage  a 
great  vaulted  chamiber  stretched  far 
nnder  the  land.  The  walls  of  the 
chamber  rose  sheer  to  a  height  of  fif- 
teen feet  or  more,  when  a  broad  ledge 
broke  their  smoothness.  From  this 
ledge  opened  cracks  and  fissures  under 
the  roof,  suggesting  in  the  dim  light 
infinite  possibilities  in  the  way  of  hid- 
ing pl^.ces.  Besides  these,  a  wide 
gtretch  of  sand  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
chamber,  which  was  bare  at  low  tide, 
invited  exploration.  At  high  water  the 
lea  flooded  the  cavern  to  its  farthest 
extremity  and  beat  up  on  the  walls. 
Then  there  was  a  great  surge  and 
Toar  of  waters  through  the  passage 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  at  turn  of 
tide — in  hopeful  agreement  with  the 
legend — the  suck  and  commotion  of  a 
whirlpool,  almost,  as  the  sea  drew 
back  its  waves.  Now  and  again,  it 
•was  t^  prove,  even  the  water-worn 
pavoment  between  the  two  archways 
was  left  bare,  and  one  could  walk  dry- 
ihofi  flong  the  rocks  under  the  high 
,  land  of  the  point  from  the  beach  to 
cave.  But  this  was  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  ebb.  Mostly  the  lower  end  of 
the  cave  Was  flooded,  and  the  ex- 
plorers went  back  and  forth  in  the 
boat. 


A  certaii:  -drawback  to  boating  in 
cur  island  wh,.  .s  was  the  presence  of 
hungry  hordes  ■,:  sharks.  You  might 
foig«t  them  for  a  .'loment  and  sit  'nap- 
pily  trailing  ycui  :  ngers  overboard, 
and  then  a  huge  mov;i:-.i'  shadow  would 
darken  tht  water,  ^na  vou  saw  the 
ripple  cut  by  a  darting  ""in  and  the 
flash  of  a  livid  belly  as  t.f  monster 
rolled  over,  ready  for  his  movthful.  I 
could  not  bvt  admire  the  thoughtful- 
ness  of  Mr.  Tvbbs,  who,  since  his  sub- 
mergence <Mi  tf.e  occasion  of  arriving, 
.had  been  as  delicate  about  water  as  a 
cat,  in  committing  himself  to  strictly 
land  operations  in  the  search  for  Bill 
Halliwell's  tombstone. 

Owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  stoniness  o." 
the  sofl,  the  woods  upon  the  point  wer<' 
less  dense  than  elsewhere,  and  made  an 
agreeable  parade  ground  for  Mr.  Tubbs 
and  his  two  companions — for  he  was 
accompanied  in  these  daring  explora- 
tions with  unswerving  fidelity  by  Aunt 
Jane  and  Miss  Higglesby-Browne.  Each 
•of  the  three  carried  an  umbrella,  and 
they  went  solemnly  in  single  file,  Mr. 
Tubbs  in  the  lead  to  ward  off  peril  in 
the  shape  of  snakes  or  jungle  beasts. 

"To'  think  of  what  that  man  exposes 
liimself  to  for  our  sakes!"  Aunt  Jane 
said  to  me  with  emotion.  "With  no 
protection  but  his  own  bravery  in  case 
anything  were  to  spring  out!" 

But  nothing  ever  did  spring  out  but 
an  angry  old  sow  with  a  litter  of  pig- 
lets, before  which  the  three  umbrellas 
beat   a   rapid   retreat. 

'X'HE  routine  of  life  on  the  island 
■••  was  now  established  for  everyone 
<bvt  me,  who  belonged  neither  to  the 
land  nor  sea  divisions,  but  dangled  for- 
lornly between  them  like  Mahomet's 
coffin.  Aunt  Jane  had  made  a  mag- 
nanimous effort  to  attach  me  to  the 
umbrella  contingent,  and  I  had  felt 
almost  disposed  to  accept,  in  order  to 
witness  the  resultant  delight  of  Miss 
Higglesby-Browne.  But  on  second 
thoughts  I  declined,  even  though  Aunt 
Jane  was  thus  left  unguarded  to  the 
blandishments  of  Mr.  Tubbs,  prefer- 
ring, like  the  little  bird  in  the  play, 
to  flock  all  alone,  except  when  the 
Honorable  Cuthbert  could  escape  from 
his  toil  in  the  cave. 

What  with  the  genius  of  Cookie  and 
the  fruitfulness  of  our  island,  not  to 
speak  of  supplies  from  the  Army  and 
Navy  Stores,  we  lived  like  sybarites. 
There  were  fish  from  stream  and  sea, 
cocoanuts  and  bananas  and'  oranges 
from  the  trees  in  the  clearing.  I  had 
hopes  of  yams  and  breadfruit  also,  but 
if  they  grew  on  Leeward,  none  of  us 
had  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  them. 
Cookie  did  wonders  with  the  pigs  that 
were  shot  and  brought  in  to  him, 
though  I  never  could  sit  down  with  ap- 
petite to  a  massacred  infant  serve<l  up 
on  a  platter,  which  is  just  what  little 
pigs  look  like. 

"Jes'  yo'  cas'  yo'  eye  on  dis  yere 
innahcent,"  Cookie  would  request,  as 
he  placed  the  suckling  before  Mr. 
Tubbs.  "TendJih  as  a  new-bo'n  babe, 
he  am.  Jes'  lak  he  been  tucked  up  to 
sleep  by  his  mammy.  Sho'  now,  how 
yo'  got  de  heart  to  stick  de  knife  in 
him,   Mistah   Tubbs?" 

It  was  significant  that  Mr.  Tubbs, 
after  occupying  for  a  day  or  two  an 
undistinguished  middle  place  at  the 
board,  had  somehow  slid  into  the  carv- 
er's post  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
Flanking  him  were  the  two  ladies,  so 
that  the  land  forces  formed  a  solid  and 
hnposing  phalanx.  Everybody  else 
had  a  sense  of  sitting  in  outer  dark- 
ness, particularly  I,  whom  fate  had 
placed  opposite  Captain  Magnus.  Since 
landing  on  the  island.  Captain  Magnus 
had  forsworn  the  effeminacy  of  forks. 
Ix)aded  to  the  hilt,  his  knife  would 
approach  his  cavernous  mouth  and  dis- 
appear in  it.  Yet  when  it  emerged 
Captain  Magnus  was  alive.  Where  did 
it  go?  This  was  a  question  that  agi- 
tated mo  daily. 

The  history  of  Captain  Magnus  was 
obscure.  It  was  certain  that  he  had 
h;.=!  captain's  papers,  though  how  he  had 
mastere<l  the  science  of  navigation  suf- 
ficiently to  obtain  them  was  a  prob- 
lem. 'Though  he  held  a  British  navi- 
gator's license,  he  did  not  appear  to  be 
an  Englishman.    None  of  us  ever  knew, 
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I  think,  from  what  country  he  original- 
ly came.  His  rough,  mumbling,  un- 
ready speech  might  have  been  picked 
up  in  any  of  the  seaports  of  the 
English-speaking  world.  His  manners 
smacked  of  the  forecastle,  and  he  was 
altogether  so  difficult  to  classify  that 
I  used  to  toy  with  the  theory  that  he 
3jad  murdered  the  real  Captain  Magnus 
for  his  papers  and  was  masquerading 
in  his  character. 

The  captain,  as  Mr.  Vane  had  re- 
marked, was  Miss  Browne's  own  find. 
Before  the  objections  of  Mr.  Shaw^ 
■evidently  a  negative  influence  from  the 
beginning — had  caused  her  to  abandon 
:the  scheme.  Miss  Browne  had  planned 
Ito  charter  a  vessel  in  New  York  and 
saaiil  around  the  Horn  to  the  island. 
When  nursing  this  project  she  had 
formed  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
persons  frequenting  the  New  York 
waterfront,  among  whom  was  Captain 
Magnus.  As  I  heard  her  remark,  he 
was  the  one  nautical  character  whom 
she  found  sympathetic,  by  which  I 
judge  that  the  others  were  skeptical 
and  rude.  Being  sympathetic.  Captain 
Magnus  found  it  an  easy  matter  to 
attach  himself  to  the  expedition — or 
perhaps  it  was  Violet  who  annexed 
him,  I  don't  know  which. 

Mr.  Vane  used  to  view  the  remark- 
able gastronomic  feats  of  Captain 
Magnus  with  the  innocent  and  quite 
unscornful  curiosity  of  a  little  boy 
watching  the  bears  in  the  zoo.  Evi- 
dently he  felt  that  a  horizon  hitherto 
bounded    mainly    by    High     Staunton 
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Manor  was  being  greatly  enlarged.  I 
knew  now  that  the  Honorable  Cuth- 
bert's  father  was  a  baron,  and  that  he 
was  the  younger  of  two  sons,  and  that 
the  elder  was  an  invalid,  so  that  the 
beautiful  youth  waf  quite  certain  in 
the  long  run  to  be  Lord  Grasmere.  I 
had  remained  stolid  under  this  infor- 
mation, feelingly  imparted  toy  Aunt 
Jane.  I  had  refused  to  ask  questions 
about  High  Staunton  Manor.  For  al- 
ready there  was  a  vast  amount  of 
superfluous  chaperoning  being  done.  I 
couldn't  speak  to  the  b.  y. — which  is 
short  for  beautiful  youth — ^without 
Violet's  gray  eye  being  trained  upon 
us.  And  Aunt  Jane  grew  flustered 
directly,  and  I  could  see  her  planning 
an  embroidery  design  of  coronets,  or 
whatever  is  the  proper  headgear  of 
barons,  for  my  trousseau.  Mr.  Tubbs 
had  essayed  to  be  facetious  on  the 
matter,  but  I  had  coldly  quenched  him. 

BUT  Mr.  Shaw  was  much  the  worst. 
Mv  most  innocent  remark  to  the 
beautiful  youth  appeared  to  rouse  sus- 
picion in  his  self-constituted  guardian. 
If  he  did  not  say  in  so  many  words. 
Beware  dear  lad,  she's  stringing  you! 
or  whatever  the  English  of  that  is, 
it  was  because  nobody  could  so  wound 
the  faith  of  the  b.  y.'s  candid  eyes.  But 
to  see  the  fluttering,  anxious  wing  the 
Scotchman  tried  to  spread  over  that 
babe  of  six-feet-two  you  would  have 
thought  me  a  man-eating  tigress.  And 
I   laughed,   and   flaunted    my    indiflfer- 


ence  in  his  sober  face,  and  went  away 
with  bitten  lips  to  the  hammock  they 
had  swung  for  me  among  the  palms— 
The  Honorable  Cuthbert  had  a  voice, 
a  big,  rich,  ringing  baritone  like  floods 
of  golden  honey.  He  had  also  a 
ridiculous  little  ukulele,  on  which  he 
acconipanied  himself  with  rhythmic 
strumming.  When,  like  the  sudden 
falling  of  a  curtain,  dusky,  vel'^'e't, 
star-spangled,  the  wonderful  tropic 
night  came  down,  we  used  to  build  a 
little  fire  upon  the  beach  and  sit  around 
it.  Then  Cuthbert  Vane  would  sing.  Of 
all  his  repertory,  made  up  of  music- 
hall  ditties,  American  ragtime,  and 
sweet  old  half-forgotten  Isallads,  we 
liked  best  a  certain  wild  rollicking  song, 
picked  up  I  don't  know  where,  but  won- 
derfully effective  on  that  island  where 
Davis,  and  Benito  Bonito,  and  many 
another  of  the  roving  gentry — not  to 
mention  that  less  picturesque  villain. 
Captain  Sampson  of  the  Bonny  Lass — 
had  resorted  between  their  flings  with 
fortune. 

Oh,  who's,  who's  with  m.e  for  the  free 

life  of  a  rover? 
Oh,  who's,  who's  with   me  for  to  sail 

the  broad  seas  over? 
In  every  port  we  have  gold  to  fling. 
And  what  care  we  though  the  end   is 

to  swing? 
Sing  ho,  sing  hey,  this  life's  but  a  day. 
So  live  it  free  as  a  rover  may. 

Oh,  who's,  who's  with  me  at  Fortune's 
call  to  wander? 


Then,    lads,    to   sea — and   ashore   with 

gold  to  squander! 
We'll   set  our   course   for  the   Spanish 

Main 
Where   the   great   plate-galleons    steer 

for  Spain. 
Sing  ho,  sing  hey,  this  life's  but  a  day, 
Then  live  it  free  as  a  rover  may. 

Then  leave  toil  and  cold  to  the  lubbers 

that  will  bear  it. 
The  world's  fat  with  gold,  and  we're 

the  lads  to  share  it. 
What  though  swift  death  is  the  rover's 

lot? 
We've  played  the  game  and  we'll  pay 

the  shot. 
Sing  ho,  sing  hey,  this  life's  but  a  day, 
Then  live  it  free  as  a  rover  may. 

"Sing  ho,  sing  hey!"  echoed  the  au- 
dience in  a  loud  discordant  roar.  Cookie 
over  his  dishpan  flinging  it  back  in  « 
tremendous  basso.  Cookie  was  the 
noble  youth's  only  musical  rival,  and 
when  he  had  finished  his  work  we 
would  invite  him  to  join  us  at  the  fire 
and  regale  us  with  plantation  melodies 
and  camp-meeting  hymns.  The  negro's 
melodious  thunder,  mingled  with  the 
murmur  of  wind  and  wave  like  a  kin- 
dred note,  and  the  strange  plaintive 
rhythm  of  his  artless  songs  took  one 
back  and  back,  far  up  the  stream  0!f 
life,  until  a  fire  upon  a  beach  seemed 
one's  ancestral  hearth  and  home. 

I  realized  that  life  on  Leeward  Is- 
land might  rapidly  become  a  procew 
of  reversion. 

To  he  continued 
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best  quality  your  money  will  buy. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  our  lines,  he  will  order 
for  you. 

MERCURY  MILLS  LIMITED,  Hamilton,  Canada 

Makers  of  Underwear  and  Hosiery  for  Men,  Women  and  Children. 


Underwear  and  Hosiery 
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By  Appointment 


A  SAUCE  that  makes 

"Plain  food"  delicious 


OU  will  find  that  Lea  & 
Perrins'  Sauce  deliciously 
transforms  the  flavor  of 
many  plain  dishes.  Such 
dishes  as  stews,  hashes, 
cold  meats,  croquettes  and 
all  fish  and  cheese  dishes, 
have  a  new  and  appetizing 
flavor  when  a  few  drops  of 
Lea  &  Perrins'  are  added. 


^^ 


/^^pjJX^"" 


Sauce 

The  Original  and  Genuine  Worcestershire 


Lea  &  Perrfns'  Sauce  is  a 
keen  appetizer — a  delightful 
relish  and  considered  in- 
dispensable by  Hotels  and 
Restaurants  noted  for  their 
cuisine.  You  should  al- 
ways have  a  bottle  of  Lea 
&   Perrins'  in  yotir  kitchen. 
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Men  and  Money 

Continued  from  page  17 


lived  in  the  companion  house  next  di>or, 
who  had  no  son  to  send,  was  perfectly 
sure  she  could  not  have  gone,  if  it  had 
been  her  two  boys  who  were  going 
away.  She  was  too  sensitive  and  full 
of  imagination.  But  some  people,  she 
agreed,  were  not  so  fine  in  the  grain, 
and  it  was  well  for  them. 

It  was  a  dull  winter  morning,  with 
a  cloudy,  red  sunrise,  and  deep  white 
frost  on  the  trees,  when  the  boys  went 
away.  A  winter  morning  before  sun- 
rise is  always  dull  and  shivery,  and 
does  not  make  for  cheerfulness;  but 
there  was  no  voice  steadier  than  Mrs. 
Brown's,  when  she  said  goodbye  to  her 
two  boys. 

Mrs.  Wilson  noticed  how  she 
trembled,  when  she  helped  her  into  the 
back  seat  of  their  car,  but  it  was  not 
Mrs.  Brown  who  was  crying  as  they 
rode  together  on  their  way  back  from 
the  station. 

Mrs.  Wilson  did  not  try  to  frame  any 
casual  word  of  sympathy  as  she  watch- 
ed her  friend,  in  deep  admiration.  At 
the  top  of  the  street  they  stopped  to 
watch  the  train  as  it  throbbed  its  way 
across  the  prairie.  The  smoke  wreath 
lay  against  the  sunrise,  and  was  touch- 
ed by  the  first  beams  that  came  over 
the  edge  of  the  earth. 

"There's  nothing  more  beautiful  than 
smoke!"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  absently. 

Mrs.  Brown  did  not  hear  her.  Her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  disappearing 
train,  and  her  ears  were  strained  to 
catch  the  last  echo  of  its  strident 
whistle. 

When  it  was  gone  from  her  view, 
something  like  a  sob  broke  from  her, 
but  she  sat  very  straight,  and  her  voice 
was  steady  when  she  said,  as  if  to  her- 
self— 

"It  seems  right  that  they  should  go 
together." 

IN  the  front  seat,  Mr.  Wilson  was 
speaking: — 

"Brown,  I  congratulate  you  with  all 
my  heart.  It's  a  wonderful  service,  to 
fight  for  the  liberty  of  the  whole  world, 
when  a  terrible  danger  threatens  it,  and 
you're  able  to  send  two  men  to  fight  for 
all  of  us.  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  I 
sympathize  with  you — -I  don't,  I  envy 
you — and  I'm  very  humble,  in  your 
presence." 

Billy  Brown's  face  was  pale  and 
twitching  with  many  emotions,  but  he 
made  no  reply.  He  probably  did  not 
hear  what  the  other  man  said.  There 
was  a  little  scene  being  enacted  in  the 
dark  recesses  of  his  memory,  and  he 
saw  himself  opening  the  door  of  his 
house  and  calling: 

"John  Brown!" 

From  a  litter  of  homemade  toys  he 
saw  his  eldest  son,  in  a  blue  romper  suit, 
with  a  tangled  head  of  yellow  curls, 
rise  to  his  feet,  and  placing  his  little  fat 
heels  together,  and  lifting  one  plump 
pink  hand  in  token  of  salute,  answer: 

"Present." 

"They  have  answered  the  call,"  he 
said  brokenly.     "They  have  answered!" 

IT  was  a  lonely  house,  when  the  boys 
were  gone,  although  Mrs.  Brown  did 
not  spend  a  moment  in  idle  gfrieving. 
She  went  bravely  to  the  boys'  room 
•hat  afternoon,  and  carefully  put  away 
;ill  their  things,  sometimes  pressing  a 
kiss  on  a  cap  or  coat. 

Her  neighbor  across  the  fence  ran  in 
to  see  her  that  afternoon,  and  found  her 
n  the  midst  of  her  work.  She  took  it 
IS  a  further  proof  of  Mrs.  Brown's  lack 
of  .sentiment.  "She  never  seems  to 
think  anything  will  happen,  and  actu- 
.Tlly  talks  of  when  the  boys  come  home. 
I  can't  understand  a  mother  being  so 
composed  at  a  time  like  this.  And 
ihes'  going  to  take  boarders!  I  would 
have  thought  she  would  want  to  keep 
that  room  just  as  the  boys  left  it,  with 
'  vprything  in  it  to  remind  me  of  them. 
I  know  if  it  were  my  ca.se,  I  couldn't 
iioar  to  touch  a  thing.  But  then- — every 
one  isn't  like  me!" 

By  her  efforts  in  keeping  boarders, 
Mrs.  Brown  was  able  to  supply  her  two 
boys  with  many  comforts,  and  the 
thought  that  she  was  able  to  follow 
Ihcm,  with  the  ministry  of  her  love, 
comforted  her  in  many  a  tragic  mom- 


ent, when  the  horror  of  it  all  seemed 
more  than  she  could  bear.  Then  it  was 
that,  to  keep  the  bitter  waters  from 
going  over  her  head,  that  she  sang  as 
she  worked,  sang — to  keep  herself  from 
thinking — and  her  neighbor,  hearing 
her  singing,  wondered  at  her  lightness 
of  heart.  She  forgot  that  people  some- 
times whistle  going  past  a  graveyard, 
and  it  isn't  because  they  are  light- 
hearted,  but  only  frightened. 

WHEN  the  first  Victory  Loan  was 
•  •  launched,  there  were  many  reasons 
why  Herbert  Wilson  was  made  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee.  He  knew 
the  business  men:  he  had  time:  he  had 
enthusiasm :  he  was  a  good  speaker :  he 
was  a  heavy  subscriber. 

His  first  address  made  a  great  im- 
pression. 

"I  have,  unfortunately,"  he  said,  "no 
one  to  send" — and  his  voice  trembled 
with  deep  emotion.  "I  am  one  of  those, 
whose  life  has  not  been  blessed  with 
children — but  I  will  fully,  freely,  glad- 
ly give  myself  and  of  my  means,  to  the 
cause  of  human  liberty!" 

To  the  first  loan,  he  subscribed 
twenty  thousand  dollars:  His  picture 
was  published  in  the  city  papers:  A 
large  poster  hung  in  the  plate-glass 
window  of  the  drawing-room  in  the  big 
house! 

THE  war  is  over  now.    The  Armistice 
is  signed.    The  nations  are  explain- 

If  this  were  a  story — a  piece  of  fic- 
tion—a  romance — I  would  grive  it  a 
different  ending! 

But  it  is  not  my  story,  and  I  have 
no  option. 

It  was  in  August,  1917,  when  the 
sweet  peas  were  spilling  their  perfume 
all  over  the  garden,  and  the  tomatoes 
were  turning  red  Upon  the  vines,  that 
the  news  came! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  had  come  in 
from  church,  and  were  getting  dinner 
ready,  working  together  as  usual.  Two 
S.  0.  S.  boys,  working  on  farms  near 
by,  had  come  home  with  them  for  din- 
ner, and  to  them  Mrs.  Brown  was  tell- 
ing an  episode  in  Tom's  life,  when  he 
had  run  away  to  the  swimming  pool, 
and  some  of  the  boys  had  stolen  his 
clothes,  and  he  had  to  stay  hidden  in 
the  rushes  until  it  got  dark  enough  for 
him  to  make  his  way  home  unobserved, 
and  how  he  had  dressed  himself  in  his 
best  suit,  and  gone  out  to  find  the  gang 
who  had  robbed  him. 

They  were  laughing  so  much,  they 
did  not  hear  the  door-bell,  and  the  boy 
with  the  telegram  came  around  to  the 
back  door. 

The  telegram  regretted  to  inform 
them  that  Private  Thomas  Brown  had 
been  hit  by  a  piece  of  shell  and  in- 
stantly killed,  on  August  1st. 

The  next  Sunday,  the  other  telegram 
came.  It  regretted  to  inform  them 
that  Private  John  Brown  had  been  hit 
by  a  piece  of  shell  on  August  8th,  and 
instantly  killed! 

IN  the  front  window  of  the  small 
house,  still  in  need  of  repairs,  the 
scarlet  leaves  of  the  Service  Flag  have 
been  changed  to  gold.  A  small  woman, 
whose  hair  is  all  gray  now,  goes  softly 
about  her  work,  often  stopping  absent- 
mindedly,  as  if  she  were  listening  for 
some  sound  which  she  does  not  expect 
to  hear.  The  springiness  has  gone 
from  her  movements,  and  the  neighbor 
across  the  fence  says  Mrs.  Brown  is 
"ageing."  But  she  still  has  a  smile 
when  her  husband  comes  home,  and  to 
him  she  often  says:  "It  seems  right 
that  they  should  go  together!" 

At  the  desk  in  the  inside  office  of  the 
implement  house,  Billy  Brown  still 
keeps  the  accounts  of  the  firm.  People 
say  he  bears  up  wonderfully  well. 
Sometimes  when  he  is  all  alone,  his 
shoulders  sag  a  little,  and  he  has  been 
known  to  talk  to  him.self,  generally  just 
a  word,  a  name,  "John  Brown!"  he 
whispers.  .  .  .  and  then,  away  back  in 
the  garden  of  memor>',  he  sees  a  chubby 
fist  go  up;  he  sees  a  sudden  flash  of 


There 
is  no 
royal 
road  to 
learning, 
but  there  is 
a  plain  road 
t  o  health  — 
easy  to  find, 
simple  to  follow. 
The  signs  to 
heed  on  the 
health  road  are ; 
moderate  eating, 
moderate  drink- 
ing, proper  ex- 
ercise, sufficient 
sleep,  bodily, 
cleanliness  and 
regular  move- 
ments  of  the  kid- 
neys and  bowels. 
These  organs 
point  the  way  to 


When 
you  find 
that  t  h  e 
stomachy 
liver,  bow- 
els or  kid- 
neys are  not 
acting  natur- 
ally, a  dose  or 
two  ofBeecham's 
Pills  will  give  the 
needed  assist- 
ance  to  renew  the 
healthy  activ- 
ity of  these  im- 
portant organs. 
These  depend- 
able  family  pills 
are  prompt,  safe 
and  effective, 
and  to  all  who 
need  guidance, 
they  point  the 
way    to    renewed 


HEALTH 

Sold  everywhere  in  Canada.         In  boxes,  25  cents  and  50  cenU 


Hunt  This  Fall  in  Real 
Haunts  of  Red  Deer 


The  Highlands  of  Ontario 

Magnetawan  River,     French  River.     Muskoka,    Georgian 

Bay,  Lake  of  Bays,  Timagami,  Northern  Ontario 

and  other  Famous  Regions 


Write   to   any   Agent,  Grand  Trunk  Syitem,  for 
"Playgrounds"  Booklet,  giving  game  laws,  etc.,  or  to 


J.  Quinlan,  Bonaventure  Station, 
Montreal 


C.  E.  Horning.  Union  Station 
Toronto 
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A  Preventive 


Most  of  the  serious  ills  from  which 
we  suffer  are  the  result  of  trifling 
ailments  or  injuries  long  neglected. 
Absorbine,  Jr.,  gives  nature  the  pro- 
tection which  she  so  constantly  needs. 

A  slight  burn,  nejleeted,  may  Boon 
become  an  ugly  sore.  H  A  trifling  cut 
or  sci-atch  may  easily  become  infected 
and   lead  to  serious   consequences. 


Absorbine.J- 

THE    ANTISEPTIC   UMIMEHT 


applied  to  cuts  and  bruises  helps 
nature  to  heal  herself,  taking  the 
soreness  out  of  bruises, 
preventing  infection 
where  the  protecting  skin 
is  cut  or  broken. 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  abso- 
lutely harmless  —  a  safe 
and  sure  remedy  that 
should  be  in  every  medi- 
cine chest. 
fl.25   a   bottle,    at    druggists 

or  postpaid 
L/iberal  sample  on  receipt  of 

10c  stamp. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc. 
M6  Lymang  BIdg.,  Montreal. 


% 

Genuine  Diamonds 

CASH    OR    CREDIT 
Term>:    $l-{2-$3  Weekly 

Wc  trust  eny  honest  person 
Write  for  catalogue  lo-day 
Jacobs  Bros.   RlJ^SS. 

Dopt.  A 
Ifi  Toronto  Arcade,  TORONTO 

Expert 


Aato  and  Tractor  Mechanic 
Earn  $100  to  $400  a  Month 

Vounff  man,  are  you 
niechanicaily  inclined? 
Come  to  the  Sweeney 
School.    Learn  to  be 
an  expert.      1  teach 
vith  tools  not  books. 
Do  the  work  yourself, 
that's  the  secret  of  the 

SWEENEY  SYSTEM 

of  practical  trainine  by  which  5,000 
Boldiera  were  trained  for  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment   and    over    20,000    expert 
mechanics.    Learn  in  a  few  weeks;  no  previous 
experience  necessary. 

CDPC  Write  today  for  U!oetrated  free  catalog 
rnCEa  showing  hundreds  of  pictures  men 
working  in  new  Million  Dollar  Trade  School. 

.LEARN  A  TRADEi 


SCHOOL  OF  AUTO -TRACTOR-AVIATION  j 
flO     SWCOJEV BLDO.  KANSAS  CITV.riO. 


It  takes  a 
joint  of 
beef  to 


make  a 
bottle  of 


On  sale  at  all 
Druggists  and  Stores. 


Latiy  Randolph  Churchill  is  the  mother  oi 
iVinston  Churchill,  Secretary  for  W'ar  in 
the  Britifh  Government,  and  the  sister-itl' 
laiv  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 


This  interior  shonvs  the  Chippendale  Cabinet.       There 
are  sixteen  other  Edison  'Period  Thonographs. 


THIS  letter  comes  from  the  best  furnished  house  in  all  England.     Its  writer 
wEngiand's  g«atest  authority  on  furniture.    E>raise  from  Lady  Randolph 
Oiurchdl  IS  the  Old  World's  stamp  of  approval  on  Mr.  Edison's  adap- 
tations of  Europe's  richest  furniture  treasures. 

A  reading  of  her  letter,  however,  show»  that  Lady  Churchill  has  been  led  by 
her  furniture- knowledge  into  a  misconception.  So  artistically  conceived,  so 
cjiquisitely  made  are  these  Edison  Period  Cabinets  that  she  has  drawn  the  very 


natural  conclusion  that  they  can  be  afforded  by  only  the  fortunate  few.  This  is 
absolutely  contrary  to  the  fact.  Mr.  Edison  has  placed  authentic  period  cabinets 
within  the  reach  of  every  one.  He  has  required  that  a  period  cabinet  be 
developed  for  each  New  Edison, — even  the  lowest-priced  models. 

These  wonderful  instruments  in  their  beautiful  cases  are  pictured  and 
described  in  our  new  book,  "Edison  and  Music".  Write  for  it.  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  Inc.»  Orange,  N.J. 


5!l;^NEW»EDIS0N 

'Dhe  ^horwcpnabh  with  a  Soul 

The   New  Edison,  as   a   musical    irwtrument,   is   also  distinctive   from   all    other  phonoKraphs.     There  {9 
absolutely  no  difference  between  the  voice  of  a  singer  and  the  RE-CREATION  thereof  by  the  New  EMisoa. 


blue  eyes  — .^ra  a  to.«s  of  i^lden  curls — .  i-, 
and  then  he  heirs  a  childish  voice  make 
answer: 

"Present!- 

"They  did  i;.i'.  'tH/'  i  -  whispers — 
"when  their  coui;t;  ■  cal.u.l — they  an- 
swered." 

He  is  not  unhappy,  ,  >■  the  past  has 
its  pleasures  too,  as  well  <.  ■  tlie  present. 

''pHE  assigned  pay  cea=:.,  when  the 
-•-  boys  were  killed;  and  Jicve  are  no 
pensions  paid,  for  their  mother  is  not 
a  widow,  neither  were  they  the  sole 
support  of  anyone.  There  came,  how- 
ever, from  the  Department  at  Ottawa, 
two  typed  letters,  just  alike,  expressing 
polite  sorrow! 

The  Wilsons  have  enlarged  their 
house  again,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  has  her 
own  car  now.  Why  not?  The  money 
which  they  loaned  their  grateful  coun- 
try, has  been  a  good  investment.  It 
pays  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  interest, 
and  is  free  from  taxation.  Twice  a 
year  the  cheques  come,  which  speak  a 
nation's  gratitude. 

For  the  loan  of  money,  our  Nation  ij 
very,  very  grateful.  It  is  only  the  gift 
of  men,  that  is  forgotten ! 


Idle  Hands  at  Ottawa 

Continued  from  page  24 

hand  it  over  to  some  wicked  Tory  fol- 
lower. They  spend  the  entire  afternoon 
on  the  subject  and  prolong  their  wails 
far  into  the  night.  Now  all  is  changed. 
A  question  as  to  Post-Office  affairs 
brings  the  stereotyped  answer  from 
some  member  of  the  Cabinet:  "I  shall 
make  inquiries  and  inform  the  Honor- 
able member."  And  the  subject  drops. 
The  Minister  is  not  there.  He  is  in  the 
Senate.  Why  disturb  the  sleeping  or 
try  to  awake  the  dead? 

There  are  other  Ministers  in  the 
Senate.  In  fact  it  is  a  peculiar  thing 
that  the  three  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  at  present  in  the 
public  eye  are  all  represented  by  Min- 
isters sitting  in  the  Red  Chamber. 
These  are  Labor,  Post-Office  and  Sol- 
diers' Civil  Establishment.  The  Min- 
ister of  Labor,  Hon.  Gideon  Robertson, 
you  have  met  before.  Just  recently, 
however,  there  has  been  a  flash  of  the 
spotlight  for  him.  Has  he  not  been 
chairman  of  the  Industrial  Conference, 
that  altruistic  gathering  that  under- 
took to  make  the  capitalistic  lion  lie 
down  with  the  labor  lamb  without  de- 
creasing the  supply  of  butcher's  meat? 
The  net  result  of  that  conference  ap- 
pears to  be  that  the  capitalists  discov- 
ered that  in  the  matter  of  oratory  the 
labor  leaders  had  them  beaten  a  block. 
As  to  getting  any  closer  together  on  the 
matter  of  wages  and  hours  of  work- — 
well,  nobody  expected  they  would  any- 
way. But  that  conference  was  a  nice 
thing  to  hold.  Also  it  made  assembled 
labor  and  capital  wonder  why  Sir  Rob- 
ert hadn't  selected  a  real  labor  man  for 
Minister  of  Labor.  For  Hon.  Gideon 
looked  like  a  schoolboy  when  compared 
with  many  of  the  labor  men  he  was 
supposed  to  represent  in  this  Union 
Government  that  is  supposed  to  be 
representative  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. Probably  he  answers  the  pur- 
pose for  which  Sir  Robert  Borden  pick- 
ed him.  Anyway,  Sir  Robert  was  never 
very  much  interested  in  the  labor 
species  of  biped.  There  is  another  and 
different  branch  in  the  Senate — its 
leader,  in  fact  is  its  representative— 
whom  the  Premier  has  studied  with 
much  greater  interest.  For  Sir  James 
Lougheed  is  the  kind  of  man  Sir  Robert 
Eorden  admires.  If  you  don't  think 
so,  turn  to  Sir  Robert's  other  friends. 
Sir  George  Perley  and  Sir  Edward 
Kemp.  All  are  men  of  vast  possessions, 
each  knows  the  true  value  of  every 
nickel  of  those  possessions — and  each 
is  entitled  to  write  Sir  in  front  of  his 
name,  in  token  of  Knightly  deeds  he 
may  have  performed  or  contemplated. 
Save  and  Conserve  is  the  motto  that 
might  be  written  on  the  doormats  of  all 
three.  And  all  are  in  the  various  stages 
of  official  holdings  that  Royal  favor  can 
confer.  Sir  James  is  still  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown.  He  is  re-establishing 
soldiers  and  doing  it  despite  their  pro- 
tests against  his  personality.     Nor  will 
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he  allow  protests  to  affect  his  judgment. 
He  knows  that  money  is  power  and  he 
has  money  to  throw  to  the  birds,  albeit 
he  doesn't  throw  it.  He  has  that  "pub- 
lic-be-damned"  frame  of  mind  that  was 
translated  into  words  by  an  American 
millionaire  and  that  only  a  politician, 
who  has  found  refuge  in  the  Senate, 
can  afford  to  carry.  Few  men  even  in 
that  august  if  sleepy  assembly  would 
have  the  courage  to  state  right  out  in 
open  meeting:  "If  the  Senate  stands 
for  anything,  it  stands  as  the  bulwark 
of  vested  rights  against  the  clamor  and 
caprice  of  the  mob."  Yet  Sir  James 
said  this  calmly  and  without  effort. 
Neither  has  he  ever  taken  it  back  or 
apologized  for  any  part  of  it.  He  just 
plods  along  and  does  "as  he  darned 
pleases."  Hon.  Gideon  Robertson  may 
not  be  a  good  representative  of  Labor; 
but  there  is  no  question  that  Sir  James 
Lougheed  is  a  first-class  representative 
of  capital.  If  changing  conditions  ever 
demand  a  Minister  of  Capital  Sir  James 
should  surely  have  the  refusal  of  the 
portfolio.  And  withal  Sir  James  has 
human  traits.  He  plays  golf  at  a  medi- 
um priced  club — and  is  more  accessible 
to  the  average  man  than  many  states- 
men with  less  work  to  do,  less  business 
ability  and  less  money  to  keep  from 
spending. 

Two  ef  the  Knightly  Ministers 
DUT  sor.iehow  you  can't  refer  to  Sir 
•l-*  James  without  thinking  of  the  other 
two — Sir  George  Perley  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Kemp.  It's  not  that  they  are  so 
much  together  as  that  they  all  possess 
in  varying  degrees  the  same  kind  of 
ability  and  the  same  lack  of  popularity 
with  the  general  public.  Of  course  Sir 
George  is  no  longer  in  the  Ministry  but, 
as  a  personal  friend  and  financial  ad- 
viser of  the  Presiier,  he  probably  pos- 
sesses more  power  at  Ottawa  than 
many  a  nominal  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
Moreover,  he  has  been  and  will  be  again 
High  Commissioner  at  London.  While 
there  during  the  war  he  helped  to  make 
Union  Government  unpopular  with 
members  of  the  C.  E.  P.,  not  so  much 
by  what  he  did  as  by  the  way  he  did  it. 
No  matter  what  Sir  George  may  be  to 
his  friends,  to  the  general  public  he  is 
about  as  warm  and  responsive  as  a 
graven  image.  He  shares  with  Sir 
Robert  Borden  the  ability  to  do  a  kind- 
ly act  so  graciously  that  the  recipient 
rushes  for  the  open  air  and  halloas 
for  help.  Moreover  he  carries  large 
rolls  of  red  tape  into  every  transaction 
find  generally  makes  his  office  a  place 
that  it  pays  to  avoid  unless  you  really 


have  to  go.    A  worthy  man  Sir  George, 
who  understands  political  economy. 

Then  there  is  Sir  Edward  Kemp.  He 
too  did  his  bit  in  England  and  stands 
as  the  reason  why  some  of  the  soldiers 
will  vote  against  Union  Government. 
He  has  just  come  back  and  there  is  a 
strong  possibility  that  he  will  finish  his 
political  career  as  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Ontario.  That  position,  by  the  way, 
was  meant  for  poor  old  Frank  Cochrane 
whose  death  caused  more  genuine  sor- 
row in  the  House  and  in  Ontario  than 
the  demise  of  any  other  Minister  in 
many  a  day.  Yes,  Hon.  Frank  was  to 
have  been  Lieutenant-Governor  and,  if 
he  had  lived  to  occupy  the  big  house  in 
Rosedale,  he  would  have  changed  things 
a  bit.  "The  chief  would  have  made 
Government  House  a  place  to  go  to  in- 
stead of  a  place  to  stay  away  from,"  is 
the  way  one  Ontario  politician  put  it. 
For  "Old  Frank"  was  always  "The 
Chief"  among  his  old  followers  in  On- 
tario and  they  gave  him  a  homage  it  has 
been  the  lot  of  few  leaders  to  receive. 

However,  Hon.  Frank  Cochrane  is 
gone.  When  Sir  John  Hendrie  moves 
back  to  Hamilton,  Sir  Edward  Kemp 
will  likely  reign  in  his  place — and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  Government 
House  will  be  a  place  to  go  to  or  a  place 
to  stay  away  from.  For  Sir  Edward  is 
also  of  the  cold  business  type  whom  Sir, 
Robert  loves  to  honor.  He  is  sometimes 
called  the  Tin  Pot  King  of  Canada,  for 
his  sheet  metal  works  are  large  and 
their  business  is  widespread.  He  built 
up  this  business  himself  and  he  has  em- 
ployed his  business  ability  to  his  coun- 
try's benefit  as  chairman  of  the  War 
Purchasing  Committee  and  Minister  of 
Militia  in  Canada  and  as  Overseas 
Minister  in  England.  He  has  straight- 
ened out  many  a  business  muddle  left 
by  more  popular  predecessors.  But  he 
may  even  be  a  sufferer  from  his  own 
competence,  for  the  traits  that  enable  a 
man  to  make  a  business  a  success  sel- 
dom endear  him  to  his  followmen. 

But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
Cabinet  situation.  Sir  George  Foster 
and  Hon.  J.  C.  Doherty  will  probably 
postpone  their  retirement  for  the  pres- 
ent. Hon.  A.  K.  Maclean  may  do  like- 
wise, though  personally  he  favors  get- 
ting back  to  party  lines  and  get- 
ting busy.  Whether  Hons.  Tolmie  and 
Drayton  have  been  fully  initiated  the 
by-elections  will  have  told  ere  this 
is  printed.  Anyway,  so  long  as  the 
present  policy  of  doing  nothing  is  ad- 
hered to  it  matters  not  whether  an  oc- 
casional portfolio  is  looking  for  some- 
body to  hold  it. 


A  Little  Bit  of  Chickenfeed 


Continued  from  page  22 


lu'r  in,  if  she  doesn't,  we've  got  plenty 
to  go  on  with  without  hers.  I  aim  to  be 
a  square  man,  and — ah,  Mr.  Ambler, 
quit  your  kidding!  I  might  have  known 
a  man  that  treated  me  white  as  you've 
done  wouldn't  wrong  a  girl.  And,  well 
— if  there  aint  my  luck  here.  Mother 
and  little  " 

"Little  what?"  asked  Miss  Pandora, 
as  she  and  Mary  entered  the  room. 

"I  aint  saying — yet,"  replied  Steve, 
looking  into  the  shining  eyes  of  the 
girl.  "But — it  sure  is  lucky  to  meet  you 
both  again." 

"You've  no  idea  just  how  lucky  it 
vas  when  you  three  first  met,"  declared 
Ambler.  "This  young  lady,"  indicat- 
ing Mary,  "is  the  owner  of  the  property 
you  are  so  anxious  to  acquire!" 

"What!"  exclaimed  Steve,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"And  this  is  Miss  Pandora  Fulcher, 
who  will  be  associated  with  you  in  your 
mining  enterjirise.  Perhaps  you  have 
heard  of  Miss  Fulcher?" 

The  flush  that  spread  over  the  young 
prospector's  sun-burned  face  bore  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
heard  of  Miss  Fulcher  right  enough. 
He  blushed  harder  than  ever  when  he 
thought  of  the  five  dollar  bill  he  had 
-urreptitiously  handed  her  on  the  night 
fif  their  three-cornered  meeting. 


"And  now,"  went  on  Ambler,  briskly, 
to  cover  Steve's  embarrassment,  "what 
are  we  to  do  about  this  young  lady's 
farm?  Want  to  make  her  an  offer  for 
it,  Steve,  or  do  you  think  anything 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  a  joining  of 
interests?" 

It  was  Mary's  turn  to  blush.  But  she 
made  it  quite  clear,  later,  that  she  fav- 
ored the  latter  plan  quite  as  much  as 
the  impulsive   Steve. 


LIKES  MACLEAN'S 

Quill  Lake,  Sank. 

I  like  the  magazine  for  it  seems 
to  tell  ike  truth  about  matters 
which  most  publicationn  lack 
backbone  ejioiigh  to  condemn.  .  . . 

Tell  Colonel  MacLean  for  me 
that  I  never  thought,  pure  Tory 
that  he  is,  he  would  give  such  a 
favorable  report  of  Mackenzie 
King. 

Y»ur  "Ebb  and  Flow"  story  I 
consider  to  be  one  of  the  best  I 
have  read. 

W.  L.  MacKemie. 


Of  Interest  To  You  Who 
Want  A  Greenhouse 


"if. 


HERE  is  a  snug  little 
house  for  a  snug  little 
price.  Don't  think,  how- 
ever, that,  because  the 
price  is  what  it  is,  the 
house  is  not  our  best  type. 

From  start  to  finish  it  is 
made  with  our  standard 
materials,  in  the  best  pioss- 
ible  way. 


Our  price  covers  everthing 
complete,  with  work  room, 
heating  system,  benches 
and  ventilating  apparatus. 

The  greenhouse  is  18  feet 
wide  and  25  long. 

Send  for  further  particulars 
and  price. 


or4&  Btinihain^. 


Limited 
'•  oj  Canada 


CANADA'S    LEADING    HOTEL 


700  Roomi 
450  with  bath 


"m^t  ^intsior" 


Dominion  Square 


Montreal 


European  plan 
cxcluiively 


Centrally  located  in  the  heart  of  the  shopping  and  theatrical  Aiatriet.  Serrio* 
unsurpassed.  Rates  from  $2  upwards  per  day.  One  block  from  CanadiAn  Paeiflc 
(Windsor)  Station,  and  five  minutes  from  Grand  Trunk  (BonaTentare)  atation. 
Headquarters  for  Motor  Tourists. 

Further  particulars  and  information  on  application. 

JOHN  DAVIDSON,  Mma««r. 


End  Gray  Hair 

Let  Science  Show^  You  How 

Corrvince  Yourself  Free' 

For  yearn  Bcionco  hoA  Houuht  a  wnyof  rcHtorinn  Rray  hair 
to  iUi  nnturaj  wilor.  Now  that  way  is  founil.  Thoiman^Js  o^ 
women  have  rffltore(l  the  natural  color  of  their  hair  wiih 
Uary  T.  Goldman'a  Jlair  Color  Kisttorur, 

Scientific  Hair  Color  Restorer 

17DI?I?  S*'n(l  today  for  a  fr««  trini  battlo  «nd  mjr 
V  IVILrll'  Hpocial  comb.  Ho  lurc  nnd  stato  the  exiurt  rulur 
of  your  hair. 

•^y  ft  on  n  lock  of  your  hnir.  Nol»'  (!>''  rriiuU.  And  how 
ft  diners  from  ola-fa»liion«l  dyes.     Wnio  today. 

MARY  T.   <iOIJ).M.\N 
147«   CnUlmnn    HhU.,   S|.    I'niil,    Minn. 


),SAMAA^>OW^ 


HANDY  BOXES 

To  tie,  or  ta(f  or  label,  to  mend  the 
minor  accidents  of  domestic  life,  the 
Handy  Box  is  First  Aid  to  the 
Housewife. 


What  Next  '? 
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War  Office  Fought  Tanks 


They  Were  "Put  Across"  Only  By 

Defying  Prejudices  of  Generals 

Galore 

pOLONEL  SIR  ALBERT  STERN, 
^  K.  B.  E.,  C.  M.  G.,  who  had  more  to 
do  with  the  success  of  Tanks  than  any 
other  man,  relates  in  the  Strand  how 
they  had  to  fight  the  British  War  Office 
before  they  could  fight  the  enemy.  Cer- 
tain support  was  also  given  by  Sir 
Eustace  d'Ejmcourt,  Winston  Church- 
ill and  Lloyd  George,  which  permitted 
Tanks  to  be  made,  though  dilatorily,  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  figure  largely 
in  the  final  two  months  of  the  war. 
After  relating  the  inception  of  the  idea 
of  a  land  car.  Major  Stern  says: 

In  those  days  we  thought  only  of 
crossing  the  Rhine,  and  this  seemed  a 
solution. 

I  remember  Hetherington  proposing 
to  fire  shells  at  Cologne  by  having  a 
shell  which,  when  it  reached  the  top  of 
its  trajectory,  would  release  a  second 
shell  inside  it,  with  planes  attached, 
and  this  second  shell  would  plane  down, 
making  one  hundred  miles  in  all.  It 
is  strange  that  the  Germans  later  tried 
and  succeeding  in  firing  about  eighty 
miles,  but  not  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Churchill  came  to  the  dinner  and 
was  delighted  with  the  idea  of  a  cross- 
country car.  He  then  set  up  a  commit- 
,tee  to  study  the  question,  and  Mr. 
Eustace  Tennyson  d'Eyncourt,  C.  B., 
the  Director  of  the  Naval  Construction, 


was  appointed  chairman  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  February,  1915.  It  was  to  be 
known  as  the  Landship  Committee. 
When  I  took  over  the  duties  of  secre- 
tary of  the  Landship  Committee  in 
April,  1915,  Mr.  d'Eyncourt  was  direct- 
ing affairs,  assisted  by  Major  Hether- 
ington, who  carried  out  his  instructions, 
with  Colonel  Crompton  as  engineer.  On 
June  16th  Mr.  d'Eyncourt  asked  me  to 
reorganize  the  committee  on  business 
Imes.  This  was  done  and  approved  by 
Mr.  d'Eyncourt. 

At  this  period  no  Government  depart- 
ment could  provide  any  office  accom- 
modation for  us,  so  on  June  21st,  1915, 
I  took  an  office  at  my  own  expense  at 
f?3  Pall  Mall,  and  installed  in  it  my  en- 
tire organization,  which  consisted  of 
myself  and  Mr.  Percy  Anderson,  at 
that  time  a  petty  officer  in  the  Armour- 
ed Car  Division.  A  controversy  raged 
on  this  subject  for  six  months  between 
the  Admiralty,  the  Ministry  of  Muni- 
tions, and  the  Office  of  Works. 

The  Admiralty  referred  to  it  as  a 
troublesome  case,  and  informed  the 
Office  of  Works  that  a  temporary  lieu- 
tenant, Albert  G.  Stern,  R.  N.  V.  R., 
had  straightway  proceeded  to  take  an 
office  for  himself  at  83  Pall  Mall,  and 
apparently  did  not  understand  the  sub- 
tleties of  the  procedure  in  the  Civil 
Service. 

On  July  2nd,  Squadron  20  of  the 
Royal  Naval  Armoured  Car  Division, 
later  to  become  famous  as  the  "wet 
nurse"  of  Tanks,  was  placed,  for  this 
v/ork,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  d'Eyn- 
court. 

A  number  of  experiments  were  made, 
and  in  August  Mr.  Tritton,  of  Messrs. 


Foster  and  Co.  of  Lincoln,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Wilson  had  started  to  draw  out 
a  machine  on  the  same  lines  but  of 
stronger  material  and  better  design. 
On  August  26th,  Mr.  Tritton,  Lieu- 
tenant Wilson,  and  I  viewed  the  full- 
sized  wooden  model  of  this  machine.  It 
was  known  a."  the  "Tritton"  Machine, 
and  later  as  "Little  Willie."  On  the 
same  day,  at  a  meeting  at  the  White 
Hart  Hotel,  Lincoln,  we  discussed  fresh 
requirements  which  we  had  just  receiv- 
ed from  the  War  Office.  They  asked 
that  the  machine  should  be  able  to  cross 
a  trench  five  feet  wide  with  a  parapet 
four  feet  six  inches  high.  Lieutenant 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Tritton  thereupon  start- 
ed work  on  a  type  designed  to  do  this. 
It  would,  they  told  me,  require  a  sixty- 
foot  wheel. 

The  contour  of  this  sized  wheel  be- 
came more  or  less  the  shape  of  the  un- 
derside of  the  new  machine,  which  was 
called  first  the  "Wilson"  Machine,  then 
"Big  Willie,"  and  finally  "Mother." 

This  machine,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, was,  and  remains,  the  Heavy 
Tank  of  to-day — the  Mark  V. 

In  August  the  whole  of  the  Armoured 
Car  Division  was  disbanded! 

This  disbandment  was  stopped  by 
the  personal  intervention  of  Mr.  d'Eyn- 
court. It  was  one  of  the  many  occa- 
sions on  which  he  saved  the  landships 
(and  future  Tanks)  from  extinction. 
I  also  made  a  personal  request  to  the 
Minister  of  Munitions,  and  was  told  by 
him  that  the  Admiralty  informed  him 
that  the  order  was  to  be  disregarded. 

Mr.  MacNamara  then  suggested,  for 
secrecy's  sake,  to  change  the  title  of  the 
Landships  Committee.  Mr.  d'Eyn- 
court agreed  that  it  was  very  desir- 
able to  retain  secrecy  by  all  means,  and 
proposed   to   refer   to  the  vessel   as   a 


"Water  Carrier."  In  Government 
offices,  committees  and  departments  are 
always  known  by  their  initials.  For 
this  reason  I,  as  secretary,  considered 
the  proposed  title  totally  unsuitable.  In 
our  search  for  a  synonymous  term,  wa 
changed  the  words  "Water  Carrier"  to 
"Tank,"  and  became  the  "Tank  Supply," 
or  "T.  S."  Committee.  This  is  how  these 
weapons  came  to  be  called  "Tanks," 
and  the  name  has  now  been  adopted  by 
all  countries  in  the  world. 

The  first  Tank,  "Mother,"  was  finished 
on  January  26th,  1916,  and  sent  by 
train  to  Hatfield  Station,  where  it  was 
unloaded  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  driven  up  to  the  special  ground  in 
Hatfield  Park.  A  detachment  of  Squa- 
dron 20,  under  the  command  of  Major 
Hetherington,  had  previously  been 
sent  to  Hatfield. 

Colonel  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  arrang- 
ed for  Mr.  McKenna,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  to  travel  down  to  the  Hat- 
field trials  in  my  car.  I  explained  to 
him  our  ideas  of  mechanical  warfare 
and  its  value  in  the  saving  of  life  and 
shells.  After  the  trials,  Mr.  McKenna 
said  that  it  was  the  best  investment 
he  had  yet  seen,  and  that  if  the  military 
approved,  all  the  necessary  money 
would  be  available. 

Mr.  Balfour,  amongst  others,  took 
a  ride  in  the  Tank,  but  was  removed  by 
his  fellow-Ministers  before  the  machine 
tried  the  widest  of  the  trenches.  This 
was  a  trench  more  than  nine  feet  wide 
which  Lord  Kitchener  wished  to  see  it 
cross,  but  which  it  had  never  attempted 
before.  As  Mr.  Balfour  was  being  re- 
moved feet  first  through  the  sponson 
door,  he  was  heard  to  remark  that  he 
was  sure  there  must  be  some  more  art- 
istic  method   of   leaving   a    Tank! 


'And  It  Came  from 

Mappin  &  WeDD  s 

They  praised  the  beauty  of  the  pattern — 
the  exquisite  refinement  of  line  ana  decora- 
tion— and  then,  to  express  the  chmax  of 
appreciation,  the  recipient  exclaimed  happily, 
And  it  came  from  Mappin  &  Webb's ! ". 

It  is  tKis  assurance  of  quality  tKat  makes  sKopping 
through  the  Mappin  &  Weho  Catalogue  such  a 
pleasure;  for  "Mappin  &  Webb"  is  the  hall-mark 
of  quality;  the  world  over. 

Our  new  catalogue  illustrates  and  describes  'pedigree' 
Watches,  Jeweller?,  Sterling  Silver,  Silver  Plate,  Cut 
Glass  and  Leather  Goods. 

Whether  you  ■vJish  something 
for  Birthday  remembrance. 
Wedding  Present  or  Christ- 
mas gift,  or  for  the  tquipment 
or  embellishment  of  your  own 
home,  choose  it  from  the 
Mappin  &  Webb  catalog 
mailed  postpaid  on  request. 


Mappin&Wett) 


Dept   C 

353  St  Catherine  St.  W, 

Montreal 

LonJon,   Biarritz,   Paris, 
Rome,        Rio  de  Janario, 
S>o  Paulo,  Bueno*  Aires 
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Gauntlets 

soil  shirt 

cuffs 

YOUR  motoring   gloves   or  gauntlets   get  dusty 
and  dirty.     They  soil  the  cuffs  of  your  shirt 
■when  rubbing  against  them. 

But  if  you  put  on  a  W.  G.  &  R.  shirt  with  Dou- 
ble Wear  Cuffs  before  you  start  on  your  trip  you 
needn't  worry  if  your  cuffs  are  soiled  at  the  end 
of  the  journey. 

Just  turn  them.    They'll  look  as  good  as  new. 

It's  done  in  a  jiffy!  Double  Wear  Cuffs  turn 
easily  and  lie  flat.  Just  as  neat  and  comfortable 
turned  in  as  turned  out. 

An  exclusive  W.  G.  &  R.  feature.  Therefore, 
to  get  these  clever  new  cuffs  you  must  be  sure  to 
ask  for 


Shirts  with 

DOUBLE  WEAR  CUFFS 


Trade  Mark 


Patented  1918 


"the  cuff  that  doubles  the  life  of  the  shirt" 


u* 
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PARLOf? 

COMroKT 


IMPERIAL 
ROYALITE 
COAL  OIL 


Imperial  Royalite  Coal  Oil  ia 
free  from  all  impurities,  hivhly 
efficient  for  all  heat,  lig-ht  or 
I)ower  purjKJses. 

Clean  and  uniform,  it  bums 
without  Bnnoke  or  9oot ;  every 
drop  goes  intx>  heat. 

Whether  used  for  oil  heater, 
oil  cook-stove,  oil  lamp,  tractor 
or  stationary  eng^ine.  Imperial 
Royalite  gives  100%  satisfaction. 


For  sale  by 
dealers 
everywhere 
in  Canada, 


nENNISTEEl 

^^^       Made  in  Canada        HM 

MATERIAL  CABINETS 

MADE  IN  many  styles  and  sizes  to 
suit  every  requirement.  Adjustable 
interior  arrangement  permits  keeping 
stock  just 
as  required. 
Ideal  for 
records, 
cheques,  la- 
bels, stamps, 
Stat  ionery, 
etc.  Rats  and 
mice  cannot 
gnawthrough 
and  destroy. 
Fire  resis- 
tant, inde- 
s  t  r  u  c  tible, 
h  a  n  dsomely 
finished  i  n 
baked-on  enamel — any  shade. 
Used  by  Canada's  largest  concerns. 

Write  for  folders. 

THE    DENNIS    WIRE   AND    IRON 

WORKS  CO.,  LIMITED 

LONDON 

CANADA 

Halifax      Montreal       Ottawa      Toronto 
Hamilton      Winnipeir     Oalarary     Vancouver 


SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 

ARE  THE  BEST 

For    sale     by     All      Leading     Furnltur* 
Dealers. 

"MACEY    STYLE    BOOK,"   full    Of    In. 
formation,   free   for   the    asking, 


Panada  Furniture  Manufacturers 

WOODSTOCK.  ONTARIO.         


Sir  William  Robertson  was  well  satis- 
fied with  the  machine. 

Colonel  Swinton,  who  was  acting  at 
this  time  as  Assistant  Secretary  to  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  was 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  raising  and 
training  a  corps  to  man  the  Tanks,  and 
a  camp  was  taken  at  Thetford,  in  Nor- 
folk. It  was  kept  a  great  secret,  and 
the  whole  ground,  several  miles  in  ex- 
tent, was  surrounded  by  armed  guards. 
Several  displays  were  given  there  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  live  six-pounder 
shells  were  used.  The  King,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  and  Sir  William  Robertson  were 
among  those  who  saw  our  displays;  and 
in  June  Colonel  Estienne,  who  later  on 
was  to  command  the  French  Tanks, 
visited  the  camp. 

It  was  decided  that  in  September, 
Tanks  should  go  to  France.  The  Tanks 
at  Thetford  were  entrained  at  night 
and  taken  by  rail  to  Avonmouth.  There 
they  were  shipped  to  Havre,  taken  to  a 
village  near  Abbeville,  and  from  there 
sent  up  to  a  point  fifteen  miles  behind 
the  line.  Moving  Tanks  was  in  those 
days  a  very  difficult  business.  The 
sponsons,  each  weighing  tons,  had  to 
be  unbolted  and  put  on  separate  trucks, 
and  in  that  journey  from  Thetford  to 
the  Front  this  process  was  gone  through 
five  times.  The  first  party  of  the  men 
of  the  Heavy  Machine  Gun  Corps 
crossed  to  France  on  August  13th.  Other 
parties  followed,  and  on  September 
15th,  seven  months  after  the  first  order 
was  given  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the 
Tanks  went  into  action. 

Tanks  in  Action 

September,  1916,  to  October,  1916 

The  Tanks  were  already  in  France 
and  waiting  to  go  into  battle,  but  the 
secret  had  been  well  kept — how  well  was 
shown  by  a  thing  that  happened  on  the 
very  morning  in  September  when  I  was 
leaving  for  the  Somme,  for  the  first 
Tank  action. 

A  Civil  servant,  an  assistant  secre- 
tary, came  to  see  me  on  this  eventful 
morning  just  as  I  was  starting.  He 
told  me  as  my  department  was  of  no 
real  importance,  since  he  had"  no  know- 
ledge what  it  was,  he  had  arranged  that 
during  the  next  Sunday  all  my  papers 
and  drawings  were  to  be  moved  out  into 
<i  small  flat  in  a  back  street  opposite 
the  Hotel  Metropole. 

This  was  no  time  to  argue;  my  train 
left  in  a  few  minutes;  once  more  the 
famous  Squadron  20  to  the  rescue.  I 
told  him  that  the  department  could  not 
move,  as  it  was  concerned  in  matters 
of  the  greatest  national  importance, 
and  would  require  before  long  a  very 
large  building  of  its  own.  This  had  no 
effect  on  him,  so  I  gave  instructions  to 
one  of  my  officers  in  his  presence  to  put 
an  armed  guard  on  my  office  while  I 
was  away,  and  to  resist  any  attack. 
Should  the  as.sistant  secretary  make 
an  attempt  he  was  to  be  arrested,  taken 
to  Squadron  20's  headquarters  at  Wemb- 
ley, tied  to  a  stake  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  i+ie  reason  carefully  ex- 
plained to  all  and  sundry,  especially 
newspaper  reporters. 

Fortunately    no    attempt   was   made. 

On  Sunday,  the  17th,  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  appeared  in  front  of  General 
Sutler's  office  and  congratulated 
Colonel  Swinton  and  me.  He  said,  "We 
have  had  the  greatest  victory  since  the 
Battle  of  the  Marne.  We  have  taken 
more  prisoners  and  more  territory,  with 
comparatively  few  casualties.  This  is 
due  to  the  Tanks.  Wherever  the  Tanks 
advanced  we  took  our  objectives,  and 
where  they  did  not  advance,  we  failed 
to  take  our  objectives."  He  added: 
"Colonel  Swinton.  you  shall  be  head  of 
the  Tank  Corps;  Major  Stern,  you  shall 
be  Head  of  the  Construction  of  Tanks. 
'  io  back  and  make  as  many  more  Tanks 
as  you  can.  We  thank  you."  Imme- 
diately after  my  return  we  were  ordered 
to  build  a  thousand  Tanks. 

The  mere  tactical  record  of  what  the 
Tanks  did  at  Flcrs  and  Guendencourt 
gives  no  idea  of  the  moral  effect  of  the 
first  appearance  of  this  new  and  strange 
weapon.  It  astoni-shed  and  terrified  the 
enemy.  It  astonished,  delighted,  and 
amused  its  friends.  War  correspon- 
dents vied  with  each  other  to  do 
Continued  on  page  106 


Film 
on  Teeth 

Is  What  Discolors— 
Not  the  Teeth 

All  Slalements  Approoed  by  High 
Dental  Aalhorilies 

Millions  of  Teeth  Are  Wrecked  by  It 

That  slimy  film  which  you  feel  with  your  tongue 
is  the  major  tooth  destroyer.  It  causes  most  tooth 
troubles. 

It  clings  to  the  teeth  and  enters  crevices.  The 
tooth  brush  does  not  end  it.  The  ordinary  dentifrice 
does  not  dissolve  it.  So  millions  find  that  teeth  dis- 
color and  decay  despite  their  daily  bmshing. 

The  film  is  what  discolors — not  the  teeth.  It  is 
the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  con- 
tact with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They,  with  tartar, 
are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea.  So  bmshing  does 
not  save  the  teeth  if  it  leaves  that  film  around  them. 

After  years  of  searching,  dental  science  has  found 
a  way  to  combat  film.  For  daily  use  it  is  embodied 
in  a  dentifrice  called  Pepsodent. 

Four  years  have  been  spent  in  clinical  and  labora- 
tory tests.  Now  leading  dentists  everywhere  are  urg- 
ing its  constant  use.  And  we  supply  a  10-Day  Tube 
to  anyone  who  asks.  Thus  countless  homes  have  now 
come  to  employ  this  scientific  dentifrice. 

Your  Tube  is  Waiting 

Your  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  is  waiting.  Send  the 
coupon  for  it.  Then  note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  slimy  film.  See  how 
teeth  whiten  as  the  fixed  film  disappears.  You  will  be 
amazed  at  these  ten-day  results. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  digestant  of  albu- 
min. The  film  is  albuminous  matter.  The  object  of  Pep- 
sodent is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to  constantly  combat  it. 

But  pepsin  alone  won't  do.  It  must  be  activated,  and 
the  usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to  the  teeth.  So  pepsin 
long  seemed  impossible. 

Now  active  pepsin  is  made  possible  by  a  harmless 
activating  method.  Because  of  patents  it  is  found  in 
Pepsodent  alone. 

For  your  own  sake  and  your  children's  sake  we  urge 
immediate  trial.  Compare  the  results  with  your  pres- 
ent methods. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 
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The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  Scientific  Product — Sold  by  Druggists 
Everywhere 
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Send  the  Coupon  for 
a  10-Day  Tube 

Note  how  clean  the  teeth 
feel  after  using.  Mark  the 
absence  of  the  slimy  film. 
See  how  the  teeth  whiten  as 
the  fixed  film  disappears. 


Ten-Day  Tube  Free 

THE   PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  811,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Ca»icajro,  111. 
Mail  lO-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Name 

Address 
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Can  You  Depend 

on  your  car  ? 

Is  she  always  under   absolute  control,  brakes  working — 
wheels  gripping  and  holding  true  ? 

If  not,  what  fun  is  there  in  driving  ?  If  you  are  a  little 
nervous  on  wet  roads  you  iniss  half  the  good  cf  your  car. 

You  want  chains,  you  ought  to  carry  chains.  Your  safety, 
the  car's  safety,  the  safety  of  the  people  you  meet  on  the 
road,  demand  it. 

Then,  have  the  chains  that  are  easiest  to  attach — 'Dread- 
naught  chains  with  the  Long-lever  Fastener — 'with  electric- 
welded  and  case-hardened  links  for  strength — -with  rust- 
proof rim-chains. 

Your  garage  man   can   supply  you. 
Or  write  to  us  direct  for  information. 

McKINNON  COLUMBUS  CHAIN   LIMITED 
St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


MADE  IN  CANADA 


CHAINS 

Electric  and  Fire-weld  Chains 
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Use  Less  Powder — 
Get  Better  Baking 

EGG-0 

Baking  I>owder 

Follow  the  directions  on  the  label 


Powder  Co.,  Limited,   Hamilton,   Canada 
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Write  the  Words  for  a  Song 

We  write  music  and  guarantee  publisher's  acceptance. 
Submit  poems  on  patriotism,  loTe  or  any  subject. 

CHESTER  MUSIC  CO. 

920  So.  Michigan  Avenue,     Room  304,  Chicago 


DEAFNESS      IS      MISERY 

I  know  because  Iwas  Deaf  and"  had  Head  Noiset) 
lor  over  30  years.  My  invisible  Antiseptic  Ear 
Drums  restored  ray  hearing  and  stopped  Head  Noisci, 
and  will  do  it  for  you.  They  are  Tiny  Megaphone*. 
Cannot  be  seen  when  worn.  Effective  when  Deafnew 
«,u*V,^''iv''>'  Catarrh  or  by  Perforated,  Partially  or 
Wholly  Destroyed  Natural  Drums.  Easy  to  put  in 
easy  to  uke  out.  Are  "Unseen  Comforu'*  In- 
expensive. Write  for  Booklet  ind  my  •worn 
statement  of  how  I  recovered  my  hearing. 

A.  O.  LEONARD 

31S7«Slh  ATenue        -        .       New  York  Qv 
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HORTHAND  Is  Your  Opportunity! 


ThoasMidH  «f  «aee«asf  ul  men  Knd  yioramn  ow«  th*lr  aoccaivto 
■horthuKl.  Rerlnnera  u-«  paid  $20  toS26B  week.  It  (■  sur 
t(^l«pn)  expert  nhnrthand  hr  th«  new  w«T---t«uKht  by  mul 
lODths.     Wrlt«  for  fr«a  aample  IfcsoD. 
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Sharwell  Expert  School,  16  John  St.,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


Berlin   Gambles  and 
Gambols 

The   Lid   is   Off,    and   Lower   irnd 

Upper  (Jlasses  Are  In-iensately 

Dancing   and   Gaining 

1  N  Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly,  Charles 
Victor,  a  writer  of  keen  observation, 
describes  the  orgies  in  Berlin  to-day, 
and  explains  why  the  uppermost  and 
lowtst  classes  indulg-e  so  freely  and 
promiscuously,  while  the  middle  class 
steers  fairly  clear  of  these  ultra-indul- 
gences.    He  says: 

The  riotousness  of  the  night  life  in 
all  of  the  large  German  cities,  the  ap- 
parently unquenchable  thirst  of  the 
people  for  amusement,  and  the  absolute 
disregard  of  the  seriousness  of  the  hour 
which  the  form  of  amusement  indicates, 
have  been  the  subject  of  wide  comment. 
This  remarkable  condition  has  been  ex- 
plained as  a  psychological  phenomenon 
which  invariably  accompanies  revolu- 
tions— vide  the  French  revolution, — 
and  the  impression  has  gone  abroad 
that  all  Berlin  is  dancing  a  sort  of  sin- 
ister bacchanalt  over  the  charred  vic- 
tims of  the  latest  "Putsch." 

Let  me  correct  this  impression.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  not  all  Berlin  that 
takes  part  in  the  bacchanale.  The  great 
steady  middle  class  of  Germans  are 
about  as  steady  as  they  always  were, 
except  that  their  nerves  have  got  some- 
what on  edge  through  underfeeding 
and  over-excitement.  I  have  met  people 
living  in  the  residential  sections  of 
Berlin  who  have  seen  nor  heard  no 
more  of  war  and  revolution  than  the 
average  stay-at-home  New  Yorker, 
whose  knowledge  of  events  is  based 
solely  on  the  newspapers.  This  conser- 
vative sort  of  German  is  wont  to  com- 
ment upon'  the  "fearful  depravity,"  the 
complete  "moral  break-down"  of  the 
masses  about  as  glibly  as  an  editorial 
writer  several  thousand  miles  away. 
As  for  the  rest  of  the  people,  the  great 
masses  above  and  below,  it  is  true  that 
they  are  generally  obsessed  by  desire 
to  have  as  good  a  tim.e  as  possible,  but 
their  motives  differ  as  radically  as  the 
manner  in  which  they  arrive  at  their 
ends.  The  rich — especially  the  newly 
rich,  who  seem  to  be  in  the  majority — 
spend  their  money  like  the  proverbial 
drunken  sailor,  to  be  gay  while  they 
may,  for  the  sword  of  Damocles,  the  tax 
collector,  is  constantly  hanging  over 
their  heads. 

The  poor  who  have  suffered  and  are 
still  hungry,  realizing  that  they  have 
been  cheated  out  of  nearly  five  years  of 
life  by  a  corrupt  ruling  class,  are  de- 
termined to  m:,ke  up  for  lost  time.  But 
the  sober  middle  class,  whose  state  of 
mind  is  one  of  apathy  mixed  with  dis- 
gust, merely  tries  to  forget  its  troubles 
by  an  increased  indulgence  in  the  sort 
of  pleasures  which  it  always  preferred. 
These  are  the  people  who  nightly  fill 
the  theatres  where  serious  plays  are 
being  given,  the  concert  halls  where 
Beethoven  reigns  more  supremely  than 
ever,  and  the  lecture  halls  where  elo- 
cutionists recite  classic  poetry — with 
an  occasional  "revolutionary"  evening 
thrown  in — and  where  professors  ex- 
plain the  psychology  of  everything  with 
the  usual  German  thoroughness.  Not 
to  forget  the  moving  pictures,  which 
flourish  here  as  everywhere,  and  are 
notable  only  for  the  complete  absence  of 
all  reference  to  war  and  revolution. 
Supposedly  English  detectives  assist- 
ed by  London  bobbies  are  still  as  popular 
as  would-be  American  acrobats  and 
"teams"  in  the  vaudeville. 

And  the  amusement  business  flour- 
ishes better  than  any  other  in  Germany. 
Everybody  goes,  a  little  more  than 
usual,  and  everything  is  sold  out  in  con- 
sequence. As  far  as  the  great  mass  of 
people  is  concerned  this  is  not  a  sign  of 
depravity  nor  even  superficiality;  it  is 
the  normal  result  of  the  nervous  ten- 
sion and  the  misery  of  the  last  few 
years.  But  this  does  not  account  for 
the  really  vicious  aspects  offered  by  the 
gambling  clubs  and  the  dance  halls  that 
are  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
German   n'ght   life   to-day.     These   re- 
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scrts  are  patronized  by  the  rich — war 
profiteers  and  "upper  classes"  of  the 
old  regime — on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
"tenderloin"  element  on  the  other.  But 
the  really  sad  feature  is  the  opportunity 
they  offer  to  the  morally  weak  section 
of  Germany's  rising  generation,  which 
is  both  physically  and  morally  deterior- 
ated through  lack  of  parental  care,  in- 
adequate feeding  and  insufficient  school- 
ing. 

The  gambling  establishments  are 
scattered  all  over  Berlin.  They  spring 
up  like  mushrooms  and  thrive  wonder- 
fully under  government  restriction, 
police  prosecution  and  public  censure. 
They  have  been  "abolished"  by  decrees, 
taxed  out  of  existence,  raided  and  what 
not,  but  they  are  doing  as  well  as  ever. 
In  the  most  select  section  of  the  Tier- 
garten  quarter,  on  the  Kurfursten- 
dumm,  in  Charlottenburg,  everywhere 
that  private  houses  or  gorgeous  apart- 
ments can  be  secured,  these  so-called 
"sport  clubs"  may  be  found.  A  few  of 
them  existed  before  the  war,  as  town 
headquarters  of  real  racing  clubs,  where 
the  gambling  instincts  developed  at  the 
track  could  be  indulged  between  sea- 
sons; now  there  are  hundreds  of  others 
that  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
any  sport  except  the  well-known  indoor 
one,  that  are  in  fact  not  clubs  at  all, 
but  private  establishments  where  any- 
one may  go  upon  proper  "introduction." 
The  guest  registers  of  these  clubs  would 
probably  take  the  prize  for  pseudony- 
mity. 

The  two  occupations  of  the  patrons 
are  gambling  and  eating.  The  last  is 
quite  as  important,  for  in  many  cases 
it  furnishes  the  motive.  Whatever  the 
c-ondition  of  Berlin's  larder  you  could 
always  get  good  food,  even  luxurious 
food,  in  the  gambling"'  clubs.  In  the 
darkest  days  of  the  armistice  blockade, 
when  the  poor  population  was  all  but 
starving  on  its  "rations,"  I  have  seen 
corpulent,  greasy-looking  gentlemen 
and  disgustingly  bejeweled  ladies  in 
gorgeous  evening  toilettes  eating  large 
slices  ef  Westphalian  ham  alternating 
with  soft-boiled  eggs — three  at  a  time 
— washing  it  all  down  with  quarts  of 
rhampagne.  In  the  cheap  clubs  it  was 
bad  German  Ersatz,  in  the  fashionable 
ones  real  pre-war  champagne — "Frie- 
densware" — always  "Sekt"  of  one  kind 
or  another.  In  one  of  the  clubs  in  the 
"West"  the  following  menu  was  served: 

I 

Lobster  Patty 

Bouillon  with  Egg 

Birds'  Eggs  with  Sauce  Bearnaise 

Calf's  Cutlet  and  Spinach 

Roast  Fowl,   Lettuce 

Apple  Pudding 

Layer  Cake 

Coffee 

Price  to  most  of  the  patrons  is,  of 
course,  no  object.  Money  is  more 
plentiful  with  them  than  anything  else. 
But  the  food  here  is  usually  cheap  in 
comparison  with  restaurant  prices — 
that  is  one  of  the  attractions.  The 
buffet  is  in  action  constantly,  and 
patrons  take  the  much-needed  nourish- 
ment every  now  and  then  between 
games.  Meantime  the  crowd  around  the 
baccarat  table?  never  diminishes,  money 
changes  hands  in  sums  that  one  thought 
did  not  exist  after  eight  war  loans: 
twenty,  thirty  thousand  marks  at  a 
turn  of  the  hand.  And  this  constant 
round  of  gaining  and  eating  goes  on 
literally  all  night — no  one  thinks  of 
leaving  before  dawn,  and  the  faithful 
rrmain  for  breakfast. 

If  you  ask  the  average  German  what 
kind  of  people  frequent  these  places, 
he  uses  one  word :  "Schieber."  A 
SchU'her  is  any  kind  of  shady  business 
man,  a  war  profiteer,  a  smuggler,  sneak- 
trade  merchant  or  any  one  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  varieties  of  human  insect  pro- 
duced by  the  war;  "Kriegxyewinnler" 
and  now  there  are  also  "Revohilumx- 
{/ewinnler"  (revolution  profiteers), 
they  say.  But  to  believe  that  these  are 
the  only  gambling  patrons  would  be 
naive.  I  have  seen  many  a  Herr  von 
So-a»d-So,  even  barons  and  counts, 
displaying  spotless  .shirtfronts  and  cuffs 


with  crowns  engraved  on  the  links, 
about  the  green  table.  Retired  officers 
and  officers'  wives  are  not  infrequent 
visitors,  and  indeed  the  iron  cross  in- 
signia are  as  common  here  as  anywhere 
else.  Young  lieutenants  in  "civils" 
have  told  me  frankly  that  they  expect- 
ed to  improve  their  finances  in  this  way 
before  they  leave — for  Argentina  or 
Brazil  or  Japan  and  whereall  they  are 
going.  None  of  them  appears  to  want 
to  remain  in  Germany — in  such  a 
"wreck."  The  sumptuously  decorated 
rooms  of  the  "club"  may  not  look  much 
like  wreck,  but  your  officers  know  bet- 
ter. Aren't  many  of  them  studying 
stenography  and  bookkeeping? 

How  is  this  sudden  gambling  fever 
among  the  Germans  going  to  be  explain- 
ed? Of  all  people  none  are  naturally 
less  inclined  to  take  chances.  In  sport- 
ing parlance  they  are  "pikers."  But 
the  war  and  the  great  collapse  have 
changed  all  that.  They  have  got  into 
the  habit  of  trusting  to  chance  and 
nothing  else.  "What  will  happen  next?" 
and  "What  are  we  coming  to?"  are  the 
most  common  expressions.  Was  not 
the  war  itself  the  great  example? 
Somebody  high  up  took  a  big  chance 
and — lost.  But  he  might  have  won. 
Ludendorff  is  very  aptly  called  the 
great  "hazardeur" — Scheidemann  him- 
self gave  liim  the  title.  And  the  same 
spirit  of  hazard  has  got  into  all  classes 
(always  excepting  the  conservative 
middle  class)  down  to  the  ragged  ex- 
soldier  and  the  poorest  shop  girl.  In 
the  North  End  of  Berlin  the  spectacle 
of  the  gaming  "clubs"  is  repeated.  On 
the  open  streets  there  one  may  see  the 
roulette  wheel  whirling  and  the  dice 
rolling  day  in  and  day  out.  Before  the 
war  such  things  were  unknown  to  the 
people  of  Germany. 

The  dance  craze,  which  seems  to  have 
hit  Germany  with  the  same  force  as 
it  hit  America  about  six  years  ago, 
may  be  more  difficult  to  explain.  Large' 
halls,  gaily  decorated  and  lighted,  some 
brilliant — even  according  to  the  scale 
of  New  York — are  filled  nightly  with 
thousands  of  the  young  people  of  Berlin, 
with  a  general  admixture  of  the  elderly 
man-about-town.  Girls— shop  girls, 
chorus  girls,  anything  that  can  iget 
away  from  mother — go  there  in  fancy 
costumes  some  of  which  would  imme- 
diately cau^ie  police  interference  in 
New  York,  and  dance  with  impromptu 
acquaintances.  There  are  merry-go- 
roundo,  swings  and  all  sorts  of  foolish 
amusements,  and  almost  the  only  re- 
freshment is  wine.  The  food  here  is, 
In  contrast  to  the  gambling  clubs,  posi- 
tively miserable.  Like  the  gambling 
clubs  the  dance  halls  are  open  all  night, 
despite  police  regulations.  When,  dur- 
ing the  March  riots  and  again  during 
the  "peace  mourning  week"  all  public 
dance  establishments  were  ordered 
closed,  they  dimply  constituted  them- 
selvse  into  "clubs"  and  refused  to 
mourn.  While  blood  flowed  in  the 
streets,  the  bands  "jazzed"  in  the  halls 
and  the  girls  screamed  with  laughter  as 
they  whirled  around  the  "may  pole." 
They,  too,  knew  that  the  revolution  was 
on.  They  were  told  that  at  last  Ger- 
many was  free,  but  to  them  liberty 
meant  license — which  had  been  restrain- 
ed in  the  war.  That  Germany  lost  made 
no  difference;  the  war  was  over  and  the 
lid  was  off.  One  young  dancing  girl  of 
eighteen  explained  it  all  to  me:  "You 
see,  for  four  years  and  a  half  I  starved 
and  sewed  for  the  soldier.s— now  I'm 
going  to  have  a  good  time."  Four  years 
ago  she  was  fourteen,  and  life  was 
about  to  begin.  Now  it  hax  begun,  but 
how  will  it  end? 


Sidney  Mines,  N.S. 
Maclean's    is    my    very    bent 
friend  in  the  magazine  world. 
— K.  M. 


Chance  Harbor,  N.S. 
/  mitised  the  August  issue. 
Please  Hend  it  along  as  I  find 
MacLean's  the  very  best  maga- 
zive  that  1  get  and  I  don't  want 
to  lose  a  copy. — Capt.  D.  M.  F. 


F-'.tlyn  Gotnttt,  dainij  itar  ff^'-Ufi  in  Ma' 
het'i  Room,"  tajs  ^'•Thert' \  no  need  to  vitit  a 
heautj  parlor  when  the  Star  Eltttrit  Mat- 
laf^t    l^ihrator  is  one  of  the  adjunitt  of  your 

dreiiing   table    ' Profitable  advize  for 

fau  u/o'nrn  who  would  retain  fntr  beauty 
and  phyiital  lovilineii. 


J^oVely  Uomplexion  r 


Would  you  have  a  clear,  colorful, 
blemish-tree  skm  —  thick,  lustrous, 
healthy  hair — a  figure  of  firmness  and 
youthful  contour.'  These  can  be  ■^ourt 
if  you  will  spend  a  few  minutes'  time 
once  or  twice  a  week  with  The  Star 
Electric  Massage  Vibrator. 
After  shopping,  motoring  or  any  ex- 
perience that  puts  your  nerves  "on 


O  IxjJL  V  Massage 

Vibrator 


edge,"  you'll  find  soothing  relief  for 
your  overtaxed  muscles  in  an  at- 
home  electric  massage  treatment. 
The  "Star"  is  now  on  sale  in  drug, 
department  and  electrical  stores. 
Or  we'll  ship  direct  to  you  on  re- 
ceipt of  price  and  your  dealer's 
name.  Fitzgerald  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept 
222,  Torrington,  Conn. 

Qbr 


Wholesome,  Nutritious,  Economical 

lyFConrvicks 

Jersey  Cream  Sodas 

Sold  fresh  everywhere.      In  sealed  packages. 

Factory  at  LONDON,  Canada. 

Branches     at      Montreal,      Ottawa,      Hamilton,      Kingaton, 
Winnipeg    Calgary,  Port  Arthur,  St.  John,  N.B. 
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Your  Hair  Needs  Danderine 

Save  your  hair  and  double  its  beauty.  You  can  have  lots  of 
long,  thick,  strong,  lustrous  hair.  Don't  let  it  stay  lifeless, 
thin,  scraggly  or  fading.  Bring  back  its  color,  vigor  and 
vitality.  Get  a  35-cent  bottle  of  delightful  "Danderine"  at  any 
drug  or  toilet  counter  to  freshen  your  scalp ;  check  dandruff 
and  falling  hair.  Your  hair  needs  stimulating,  beautifying 
"Danderine"  to  restore  its  life,  color,  brightness,  abundance. 
Hurry,  Girls! 


^t.  iankcto's!  CoUegt 

TORONTO  A  RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOTS  CANADA 

UPPER  SCHOOU  LOWER  SCHOOL 

Boys  prepared  for  Universities,  Royal  Military  College  and  BusincH. 

Cleodu  HDt  on  .pplle.«on  REV.  D.  BEUCE  MACDONALD.  M.A.,  LL.D..  H.admut.r 


Lower  Canada  College 

MONTREAL  C.  S.  FOSBERY.  M.A.,  Head  Master 


GENUINE 


DIAMONDS 

^     ON    APPROVAL 


Wrestling  Book  FREE 


10% 


i  Wear  a  genuine,  perfect  diamond  for 
I  one  week  at  our  expense.  Examine  the 
I  stone  under  all  conditions,  then  don't 
■  buy  unless  we  save  you  from  10%  to 
We  sell  direct  to  you.  at  importer's  prices 


■  -    /V  ..~    ......  U......L   i.\j  J,  VJU.   a  I   11 1  HtKJt  LCI 

We  can  give  y<3u  best  values  in  Canada. 

OPEN  A  CHARGE  ACCOUNT  Those  who 

Wish  to 
may  pay  as  low  as  $2  a  month.  Nono'tesormort 
gages.  Small  deposit  with  order  balance  as  desir 
ed.  All  Charge  Account  dealings  confidential. 
10%ca3hdi3count.  7  >^%  increase  guaranteed. 
Diamonds  purchased  from  us  may  be  exchanged 
any  time  at  a  7  H  Vo  increase. 

CATAlOft  BDCC^'^^'^"°''POStcard brings 
VMIMUWW  r-Hfctbeautiful  catalog  of 
exclusive  diamond  rings,  pendants,  tiepins.  etc. 
Gives  history  of  the  diamond,  explains  qualities 
and  values,  and  how  you  may  get  one  to  wear  a 
week  without  cost.  A  book  every  diamond-lover 
should  have.     Send  to-day. 

DIAMONDS   LIMITED 
Pgpt.  41  6  Temperance  St..  Toronto 


Leu-n  to  be  an  expert  wrestler.  Know  ttci«ntifie 
wrestline,  Belf-del'ense,  ftnd  jui-iitau.  Develop  % 
Bplendid  physique,  and  have  peifect  health.  Join 
this  popula  ..  - 

world' 


,  and  have  peifect  health.  Join 
I  aad  learn  by  mail.  The  famoui 
)— the  marveloua 

Frank  Gotch  and  Fanner  Bums 

j  offer  70U  a  wonderful  opportuntty.'  WrestHnir  ia 
eaailr  and  quickly  learned  at  bame  by  maH,    Hen 

1. _ 1  and  boyn  write  now  for  splendid  free  book. 
WRCSTUNGI  Learn  all  the  science  and  tHcka.  Be  able  to  haadia 
ron  HtALTHl  big  men  with  esBs.  Accept  thia  wondarful  offer 
■■"■■     ■          •*  NOW.  Send  forfreebooktoday,atatlnsyoar see. 

fanner  Bonis  Scfaool  of  Wrestliog    ]I8      Rance  Bldg^  Oub,  M 


^ORM  WINDOWS  &DOORS 

'  OIZES  lo  suit  your 
*-'  openings.  Filled 
with  glass.  Safe  de- 
livery euaranteed. 

Write  for  Price  List 

[^J.      Cut  down  fuel 

,   bills.      Insure     wintei 

I  comfort. 

The  HALLIDAY  COMPANY,  Limited 
HAMILTON  FACTORY    DISTRIBUTORS  CANADA 


War  Office  Fought  Tanks 


Continued  from  page  103 


justice  to  its  half-terrible,  half-comic 
strangeness  (and  yet  give  away  no 
secrets) ,  and  the  humorists  of  the  bat- 
talions sharpened  their  wits  on  it.  They 
communicated  their  gaiety,  through 
their  letters,  to  the  people  at  home.  The 
jolliest,  most  fantastic  of  them  all  was 
a  letter  from  a  soldier  to  his  sweetheart, 
which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  at 
the  time.  It  could  not  be  left  out  of 
an  article  on  Tanks: — 

A   Tommy   on   Tanks 

"They  can  do  up  prisoners  in  bundles 
like  straw-binders,  and,  in  addition, 
have  an  adaption  of  a  printing  ma- 
chine, which  enables  them  to  catch  the 
Huns,  fold,  count,  and  deliver  them  in 
quires,  every  thirteenth  man  being 
thrown  out  a  little  further  than  the 
others.  The  Tanks  can  truss  refractory 
prisoners  like  fowls  prepared  for  cook- 
ing, while  their  equipment  renders  it 
possible  for  them  to  charge  into  a 
crowd  of  Huns  and,  by  shooting  out 
spokes  like  porcupine  quills,  carry  off 
an  opponent  on  each.  Though  'stuck- 
up'  the  prisoners  are,  needless  to  say, 
by  no  means  proud  of  their  position. 

"They  can  chew  up  barbed  wire  and 
turn  it  into  munitions.  As  they  run 
they  slash  their  tails  and  clear  away 
trees,  houses,  howitzers,  and  anything 
else  in  the  vicinity.  They  turn  over  on 
their  backs  and  catch  live  shells  in  their 
catel-pillar  feet,  and  they  can  easily  be 
adapted  as  submarines,  in  fact  most 
of  them  crossed  the  Channel  in  this 
guise.  They  loop  the  loop,  travel  for- 
wards, sideways,  and  backwards,  not 
only  with  equal  speed  but  at  the  same 
time.  They  spin  round  like  a  top,  only 
far  more  quickly,  dig  themselves  in, 
bury  themselves,  scoop  out  a  tunnel,  and 
come  out  again  ten  miles  away  in  half 
an  hour." 

On  October  10th,  I  received  an  official 
instruction  from  the  Army  Council  can- 
celling the  order  for  a  thousand  Tanks. 

All  the  manufacturers  who  had  had 
any  experience  of  the  methods  of  the 
Tank  Department  up  till  then  had  work- 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  This 
sudden  cancellation  came  as  a  thunder- 
bolt. I  immediately  went  to  see  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War.  He  said  that  he  had  heard 
nothing  of  the  instruction. 

The  order  for  the  production  of  a 
thousand  Tanks  wa's  reinstated  next 
day. 

In  May,  1917,  Sir  Douglas  Haig  wrote 
a  letter  to  Lord  Derby,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  in  which  he  said  that 
the  importance  of  Tanks  was  firmly 
established  and  that  there  should  be  a 
special  department  at  the  War  Office 
to  look  after  them. 

A  Committee  was  therefore  set  up, 
with  General  Capper  as  Chairman.  On 
July  27th,  Sir  Eustace  d'Eyncourt  and 
I  ceased  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Committee.  We  found  that  the  three 
military  members,  who  a  month  before 
had  never  even  seen  a  Tank,  laid  down 
all  rulings  even  with  regard  to  design 
and  production.  They  were  in  the 
majority  and  we  could  do  nothing. 

Instead  of  orders  being  given  for 
thousands  of  Tanks,  as  I  hoped,  Mr. 
Churchill  told  me  that  the  requirements 
for  the  Army  for  1918  were  to  be  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  fight- 
ing Tanks.  This  I  determined  to  fight 
with  every  means  in  my  power,  and  I 
told  Mr.  Churchill  so. 

On  October  15th,  I  was  told  by  Sir 
Arthur  Duckham  that  three  Generals 
at  the  War  Office  had  asked  for  my 
removal. 

Next  day,  Sir  E.  d'Eyncourt  and  I 
asked  for  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Churhill.  He  refused  to  see  Sir  E. 
d'Eyncourt  and  told  me  that,  with  re- 
gret, he  had  decided  to  appoint  a  new 
man  in  my  place,  and,  therefore,  there 
was  no  object  in  discussing  the  situa- 
tion. He  added  that  he  was  in  power, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  his  responsibility, 
and  that  he  had  taken  the  advice  of  the 
Council  Member,  Sir  Arthur  Duckham. 
I  told  him  that  I  would  not  resign,  as  I 


believed  it  to  be  against  the  public  in- 
terest, but  that  he  could  dismiss  me. 

Next  day  I  receive!  the  following 
letter  from  hrn: — 

"Ministry  of  Munitions, 

"Whitehall  Place,  S.  W. 
"October  IGth,  1917. 

"Dear  Colonel  Stern, — As  I  told 
you  in  our  conversation  on  Friday,  I 
have  decided,  upon  the  advice  of  the 
Member  of  Council  in  whose  group 
yc-ur  department  is,  and  after  very  care- 
ful consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, to  make  a  change  in  the  heaj- 
sh;p  of  the  Meejan.cdl  Warfare  Sup- 
ply Lenartnient. 

"I  propose,  th.-refore,  to  appoint 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  Gorden  Moore  to  suc- 
ced  yon  and  this  appointment  will  be 
announced  in  rhc  next  two  or  three 
,'!ays. 

"T  shall  ^e  gla.l  to  hear  from  you 
without  delay  whether  those  other  as- 
pects of  activity  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  Tanks  in  France  and 
America,  on  which  Sir  Arthur  Duck- 
ham has  spoken  to  you,  commend  them- 
selves to  you. 

"Meanwhile,  I  must  ask  you  to  con- 
tinue to  discharge  your  duties  until 
such  time  as  you  are  relieved. 

""Sours  very  truly, 
"Winston  S.  Churchill." 

I  had  an  interview  with  Sir  Arthur 
Duckham  on  the  same  day,  and  he  told 
me  that  Mr.  Churchill  was  unable  to 
persuade  the  War  Office  to  have  a  larger 
number  of  Tanks,  but  that  as  he  was  a 
believer  in  Mechanical  Warfare,  it  was 
his  opinion  that  America  should  be 
persuaded  to  arm  herself  with  the  neces- 
sary number  of  Tanks  for  next  year's 
fighting. 

He  told  me  that  Mr.  Churchill  con- 
sidered it  my  duty,  as  the  War  Office 
did  not  wish  to  develop  Mechanical 
Warfare  on  a  large  scale,  to  undertake 
its  development  among  the  Allies,  and 
chiefly  the  Americans.  At  this  time  I 
also  saw  the  Prime  Minister  and  said 
that  I  was  willing  to  undertake  any 
duties  which  the  country  might  call 
upon  me  to  perform. 

On  October  29th,  I  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Commissioner  for  Mechanical 
Warfare  (Overseas  and  Allies).  On  the 
same  day  I  warned  Mr.  Churchill  once 
more  that  the  progress  of  design  and 
the  output  of  the  Tanks  would  most 
surely  suffer.  In  the  meantime.  Ad- 
miral Sir  A.  G.  H.  W.  Moore  had  been 
appointed  the  Controller  of  the  Me- 
chanical   Warfare    Department. 

Up  to  the  date  of  his  appointment, 
Admiral  Moore  had  never  even  seen  a 
Tanh  ! 

On  April  8th,  1918,  Lord  Milner,  who 
up  till  this  time  had  been  Cabinet 
Minister  at  Versailles,  and  was  now 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
came  to  see  me  at  the  offices  of  the 
Mechanical  Warfare  (Overseas  and 
Allies)  Department  in  Paris.  I  explain- 
ed to  him  the  development  of  Mechan- 
ical Warfare  and  told  him  that  the 
Tanks  had  great  power  of  destruction 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  their  own 
total  cost  of  humanity,  which  was  limit- 
ed to  eight  men  a  Tank.  I  told  him 
that  a  special  department,  like  the  Air 
Ministry,  should  be  formed,  and  that 
this  Ministry  or  Board  should  be  man- 
aged by  those  who  had  directed  the  de- 
velopment from  the  beginning.  In  this 
way  a  highly  technical  development 
could  be  carried  out  by  a  practical  man 
with  the  advice  of  the  military  au- 
thorities. 

Finally,  I  begged  him  to  see  Sir 
Eustace  d'Eyncourt  and  to  discuss  the 
qnestion  of  some  proper  authority  to 
control  and  develop  Mechanical  War- 
fare. 

From  this  date  a  new  era  of  progress 
started  for  Mechanical  Warfare  at 
the  War  Office,  with  Sir  Henry  Wilson 
as  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff 
and  General  Harrington  as  Deputy 
Chief. 
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T^vice  a  Month 

Beginning  February  1st,  1920 


MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  enters  on  a  new  stage  with  the  February  first 
issue,  1920.  From  that  time  on  it  will  be  published  twice  a  month — on 
the  first  and  fifteenth.  It  is  expected  that,  within  a  reasonably  short 
period,  it  will  be  possible  to  make  the  magazine  a  weekly.  Such  is  the 
ambitious  thought  behind  the  forthcoming  change. 

MACLEAN'S  has  made  rapid  progress  in  the  past  few  years.  To-day  the  circulation 
is  running  well  over  the  70,000  mark  and  from  every  indication  will  keep  on  breaking 
the  altitude  records.  The  news  stand  sales  have  reached  a  total  of  20,000.  Editorially,  the 
magazine  has  been  developing  faster  even  than  the  circulation  and  to-day  it  presents  the 
very  best  material  that  is  being  written  about  Canada  by  Canadians. 

Time  and  again,  readers  have  said  to  the  publishers,  "Why  don't  you  issue  MACLEAN'S 
oftener?  We  can't  get  too  much  reading  matter  about  our  own  country."  And  so,  in 
response  to  this  demand,  as  well  as  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  road  of  further 
advancement  lies  in  the  direction  of  more  frequent  publication,  it  has  been  decided  that 
from  now  on  two  issues  of  MACLEAN'S  shall  be  put  out  each  month  instead  of  one. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  the  magazine  is  going  to  be  better,  brighter,  more  vital  than 
ever  before.  No  effort  or  expense  is  to  be  spared  to  give  the  readers  the  very  best  pos- 
sible service.  It  is  never  possible  to  tell  very  far  in  advance  the  editorial  plans  of  a 
magazine  in  any  detail.  But  this  can  be  said:  The  coming  issues  of  MACLEAN'S  will 
bulge  with  bright  stories  and  the  strongest  kind  of  articles.  Arrangements  are  being  com- 
pleted with  all  the  greatest  Canadian  writers. 

Among  the  contributors  to  MACLEAN'S  in  the  past  have  been  the  quite  illustrious 
names  in  the  appended  list.  It  is  expected  that  all  will  appear  more  or  less  frequently 
during  1920: 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker  Agnes  C.  Laut 

Arthur  Stringer  Arthur  E.  McFarlane 

Stephen  Leacock  Nellie  L.  McClung 

W.  A.  Fraser  L.  M.  Montgomery 

Robert  W.  Service  Alan  Sullivan 

Onoto  Watanna  Arthur  Beverly  Baxter 

Private  Peat  Janey  Canuck 

George  Pearson  Theodore  Goodridge  Roberts 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  Archie  P.  McKishnie 

and  many  others. 

Among  those  to  be  added  to  the  list  are  two  of  the  very  greatest  of  living  novelists  of  Canadian 
birth :  • 

Ralph    Connor,    who  starts  a  series  of  articles  in  this  issue. 

Basil    King,    whose  next  novel,  "The  Thread  of  Flame,"  starts  in  the  December  Number. 

In  other  words,  MACLEAN'S  is  not  only  going  to  be  twice  as  frequent  a  visitor,  but  twice  as  wel- 
come.   Start  the  Twice-A-Month  habit  and  we'll  guarantee  to  make  it  stick. 
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PROTECT  their  tender,  grow- 
ing feet.  See  that  the  shoes 
they  wear  let  their  feet  grow 
as  nature  ■  intended  —  shoes 
made  in  the  shape  of  the  normal 
healthy  foot^ — Chums  Shoes. 

Ohuins  Shoes  are  made  by  footwear 
specialists  to  children.  Quality, 
style  and  comfort  are  built  into 
each  shoe.  Made  for  boys  and  girls 
3  to  14  years  of  a^e. 

Chums  Shoes  give  full  toe  room  and 
protect  delicate  foot  bones,  tendons 
and  muscles.  Being  a  welted  slhoe, 
there  are  no  threads  or  nails  on  the 
inside  to  injure  tender  feet.  This 
helps  to  save  stockings.  Sole  is  ex- 
tremely pliable — ibends  with  the  foot 
muscles.  Chums  prevent  serious 
foot   ills. 

Ohums  Shoes  are  made  in  all  styles, 
lace  and  button,  high  and  Iftw.  Look 
for  the  Chums  trade  mark  on  the 
shoes  you  buy  for  your  children. 
Protect   their  feet. 
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MARRIAGE  and  THE  LAW 

By  LILLIE   YOUNG  McKINNEY 


'TPHE    first    marriage    of    which    we 
-*•    have   any  record   was   when   Adam 
took   Eve  to   be   his   wife.      Since   that 
time     many     marriages     have 
taken  place.     Many  have  been 
consummated  with  much  pomp 
and  ceremony,  and  yet 
there   has    been    little 
more    definiteness    to 
the  transaction  than  to 
the  first  wedding  in  the 
garden  of  Eden.    We  do 
not    know    whether 
Adam    said   "With    my 
worldly    goods    I    thee 
endow"   or   not,   but   if 
he    did    he    probably 
meant    it    as    little    as 
does  the  average  mod- 
ern bridegroom. 

In  casting  about  to  see  if  other  forms 
of  contracts  have  become  more  definite 
with  the  advance  of  time,  I  find  that 
they  have.  The  code  of  laws  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  invariably  devote 
much  space  to  partnership  and  com- 
pany acts.  It  is  the  object  of  these  acts 
to  define  the  duties,  responsibilities,  and 
liabilities,  first  of  the  companies  and 
then  of  the  individual  members;  to  de- 
fine their  relations  to  each  other,  and 
to  safeguai'd  their  interests  in  every 
way. 

I  turn  from  these  acts  to  the  ones  on 
marriage  and  nowhere  do  I  find  an  ef- 
fort to  define  marriage,  or  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  either  party,  or 
to  safeguard  the  rights  of  either.  The 
act  tells  who  may  marry,  how  they  may 
marry,  and  little  else.  Now  don't  tell 
me  that  the  reason  for  this  is  that 
marriage  is  an  older  institution  than 
written  law;  certainly  it  is,  but  so  are 
partnerships  and  companies.  Abraham 
and  Lot  formed  a  partnership  and  dis- 
solved it  too,  satisfactorily  to  both  as 
far  as  appears.  Joseph  cornered  the 
corn  of  Egypt  and  dispensed  it  to  the 
advantage  of  the  king  without  a  word 
being  said  about  profiteering  either. 
All  this  without  written  law  so  far  as 
we  know. 

Not  finding  anything  definite  in  our 
laws  as  to  what  marriage  is,  I  turn  to 
our  old  friend  the  dictionary.  There  I 
find  this  definition :  "Marriage  is  the 
act  of  uniting  a  man  and  woman  for 
life."  Nothing  very  illuminating  in 
that;  so  I  turn  to  the  official  titles  of 
the  two  contracting  parties.  I  find  that 
a  husband  is  "a  married  man"  and  a 
wife  is  "a  woman  who  has  a  husband." 
Indeed,  I  had  surmised  as  much. 

Even  the  marriage  covenant  in  any 
form  known  to  the  writer  is  explicit  in 
one  thing  only,  that  these  twain  are 
now  one.  Which  one,  as  the  wag  said, 
remains  to  be  determined.  Our  laws, 
which  in  every  other  form  of  contract 
endeavor  to  be  explicit,  here  in  relation 
to  marriage  leave  the  individuals  to 
make  of  it  what  they  will,  or  rather 
what  they  can.  Arrayed  on  one  side  is 
masculine  directness  hedged  about  by 
centuries  of  custom  and  innumerable 
laws.  On  the  other,  woman's  diplomacy 
handicapped  by  all  of  these  things.  If 
there  is  not  war  in  every  household  it  is 
■'1  spite  of  our  laws  and  not  because  of 
them. 

TpG  be  sure  these  two  have  such  a  won- 
■»■  derful  love  for  each  other  that 
neither  will  ever  want  to  do  anything 


which  the  other  does  not  wish.  But 
they  soon  discover  that  all  human  love 
almost,  except  mother  love,  is  selfish. 
We  do  not  like  to  own  it  but  it  is  true. 
It  would  be  far  safer  to  form  a  business 
partnership  without  legal  provisions 
and  safeguards  than  a  marriage  con- 
tract. The  partners  would  at  least 
have  an  even  start.  But  in  marriage 
the  very  fact  of  their  love  makes  them 
less  likely  to  be  just.  The  desire  to 
hold  their  happiness  makes  them  sel- 
fish. Very  few  ever  learn  that  in  giv- 
ing and  not  getting  is  happiness.  If 
that  lesson  is  learned  it  is  often  by  only 
one,  so  that  the  results  of  even  a  good 
thing  may  prove  disastrous. 

As  human  beings  are  and  always  will 
be  human,  why  not  deal  with  this  ques- 
tion in  a  human  manner?  Instead  of 
that  we  attempt  to  pile  on  so  much 
sanctity  that  the  lack  of  common  sense 
and  common  justice  will  not  be  noticed. 
Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  man 
who  is  a  very  ordinary  man  in  every 
other  connection  of  life,  will  become  a 
very  paragon  of  a  husband  when  he 
has  every  opportunity  to  be  otherwise? 
Or  is  it  likely  that  a  woman,  made  of 
very  common  clay,  and  the  daughter  of 
generations  of  men  as  well  as  of  wo- 
men, will  be  an  angel  wife  if  she  feels 
injustice  at  every  turn?  And  so  to-day, 
the  husband  because  he  has  little  to 
guide  him  but  tradition,  becomes  the 
traditional  husband.  He  wants  (or 
thinks  he  wants)  the  wife  of  long  ago. 
Can  you  find  a  greater  anomaly  than 
this?  The  wife,  who  is  a  woman  of  to- 
day, rebels  at  having  to  be  the  wife  of 
the  long  dead  past;  she  frets  and  chafes 
and  can  you  wonder  if  she  becomes  a 
nagging  wife? 

In  the  partnership  and  companies 
acts,  responsibilities,  privileges,  dis- 
bursements of  profits,  and  winding  up 
the  business  are  all  embraced  under  one 
act.  Now  why  not  in  marriage?  Why 
not  have  under  one  act  called  for  in- 
stance "The  Partnership  of  Marriage" 
the  various  acts  called  marriage,  guard- 
iansfcip  of  children,  property  rights  of 
women,  wills,  devolution  of  estates,  etc.? 
Pray  tell  me  why?  The  first  is  the  con- 
tract, the  rest  the  results  or  profits  of 
that  contract. 

Now  on  the  supposition  that  we  are 
going  to  put  a  large  part  of  the  fore- 
going into  one  act,  we  will  just  suggest 
the  following  form,  which  should  prove 
very  popular,  and  it  has  the  advantage 
(or  disadvantage)  of  being  the  facts  in 
th"  most  of  the  provinces. 


Come  now  John  Doe  and  Mary 
Smith  desiring  to  enter  into  the  holy 
bonds  of  matrimony.  John  Doe  affirms 
that  he  will  be  to  Mary  Smith 
a  true  and  loving  husband  un- 
til death  do  them  part.  John 
Doe  agrees  that  any 
property  that  Mary 
Smith  may  have  now, 
or  in  future  earn  in 
business  by  herself  and 
without  his  help,  or 
any  property  which 
may  be  given  her,  she 
may  have  to  do  with  as 
she  likes.  (As  this  is 
io  be  really  legal  John 
J  Doe  will  forget  to  say 
"with  my  wordly  goods 
I  thee  endow.") 
Mary  Smith  in  like  manner  affirms 
that  she  will  be  a  true  and  loving  wife 
to  John  Doe  until  death  do  them  part. 
Mary  Smith  further  agrees,  that  the 
guardianship  of  any  children  that  may 
be  born  to  them  shall  be  vested  in  her 
husband;  that  he  shall  say  in  what  re- 
ligion they  shall  be  raised;  and  that  at 
his  death  he  may  give  them  (even  if  un- 
born) to  whoever  he  may  see  fit.  She 
however  having  the  right  to  bring  suit 
at  King's  Bench  in  case  she  does  not 
want  what  he  wants.  The  said  Mary 
Smith  also  agrees  that  all  properties 
that  are  the  result  of  their  united 
labors  belong  to  her  husband  John  Doe, 
and  she  agrees  that  at  his  death  he  may 
will  every  cent  away  from  her  children 
and  herself,  (save  only  the  homestead 
which  some  provinces  give  her  the  use 
of  for  her  lifetime.  One  province  gives 
the  wife  a  real  dower  right  in  all  the 
property).  The  said  Mary  Smith  fur- 
ther agrees  (in  most  of  the  provinces) 
that  she  will  at  all  times  live  where  the 
said  John  Doe  wishes,  and  agrees  that 
if  she  objects  and  will  not  live  where 
the  said  John  Doe  wishes,  then  John 
Doe  is  not  bound  to  provide  for  her. 

'TpHIS  is  the  result  of  putting  a  part 
A  of  what  is  really  one  act,  into  one 
contract.  How  do  you  like  it?  I  be- 
litve  it  is  true  that  it  is  not  legal,  that 
it  is  not  a  contract,  unless  there  is  some 
consideration.  Do  you  think  that  this 
contract  would  be  legal?  Would  it  not 
be  more  likely  to  stand  if  the  groom 
would  give  the  bride  one  dollar,  so  that 
the  contract  could  read,  "in  considera- 
tion of  one  dollar,  the  receipt  of  which 
is  hereby  acknowledged?"  Pray  tell 
me  why  these  facts  have  been  placed  in 
a  number  of  acts,  instead  of  all  in  one 
contract  form,  so  that  all  could  be  plac- 
ed before  the  contracting  parties.  Sure- 
ly if  these  laws  are  all  right  and  need 
no  changing,  all  parties  will  be  glad  to 
have  them  given  as  much  publicity  as 
possible.  Surely  any  man  would  be 
proud  to  place  such  a  contract  before 
his  sweetheart  for  her  signature. 

l\  S  women  become  better  informed 
■^  the  contract  form  of  marriage  will 
be  insisted  upon  by  them  unless  the 
laws  are  made  more  just.  The  contract, 
however,  will  not  be  the  above.  The 
number  of  contract  marriages  is  in- 
creasing every  year,  and  their  legality 
is  now  recognized.  Woman  will  insist 
upon  this  not  only  because  she  wants 
justice  for  herself,  but  because  she  can 
never  thoroughly  respect  a  man  who  in- 
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Does  washing  tire  you?  Do  you  dread  the  day?  Do 
you  feel  discouraged  about  the  weary  monotony  of 
washing  the  old  way?  Do  you  hate  the  back  break- 
ing drudgery,  the  hopeless  toil  of  the  old  fashioned 
method? 

Why  put  up  with  it?  There  is  an  easy  remedy.  Get  a 
Time  Saver  Electric  Washer.  Thousands  of  women 
are  using  them.     Why  not  you? 

Set  t/ie  dime  Saver 
3)o  &bur  Mashi7i£ 

It  puts  an  end  to  the  old  time 
grind. 

It  washes  the  clothes  and  leaves 
you  free  to  do  other  things. 

You  can  get  the  breakfast  or 

wash    the    dishes    while    the 

washer  works.     Come  back  in 

15  minutes  and   the  tubful  of 

clothes  is  clean.    Then  turn  the 

power  on  the  wringer  and  run 

them   through  the  rolls.    It  is 

simple,   quick    and 

easy — ten  times  easier 

to  handle   than  hired 

help. 


The  Time  Saver  is  not  a 
luxury.  It  is  a  necessity  in 
every  Home,  a  necessity  for 
the  health  and  happiness  of 
Wife  or  Mother.  It  is  as 
great  a  necessity  as  a  sewing 
machine. 

It  makes  the  ideal  Christmas 
Present. 

The  best  hardware  dealers  sell 
the   Time  Saver.    If  you   do 
not  know  of  a  Time 
Saver    shop    in    your 
neighborhood,     write 
us    for  catalogue. 
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DELICIOUS  FlaTor— 
I'll  say  so  1 
And    so    will    you    when    you    taste    "ROSE" 
Brand  Sau;,a^e5. 

There  is  nothing  that  satisfies  the  hunjjer  of  both 
young  and  old  like  Pure  Pork  Sausages,  and 
there  is  no  sausage  quite  so  pleasing  in  flavor 
as  "ROSE"  Drand. 

Every  pound  of  pork   that  enters  our  premises 
undergoes    a    rigid    inspection,    and    bears    the 
Government  approved  stamp  before  being  used 
in  the  making  of  "ROSE"  Brand  Sausages. 
Our   special   process   of  manufacture   gives 
"ROSE"  Brand  sausages  a  most  delightful 
flavor   -ditferent   from    any    other— a    trial 
order  will  convince  you. 
Supplied  fresh  every  day.    and    sold   by 
all  the   best   grocers,    butchers   and 
departmental  stores. 

•  ROSF."  Jlranii  Saitsa^fs  are  put  uphn 

I  lb.  Boxes,  and  are  also  sold  in  bulk. 

The  Canadian  Packing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Successors  to 

Matthew»-Blackwell, 'Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of    "ROSE"  Brand  ProducU 
since    1852. 
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Tear  Out  When  Attended  To 

Xo  data  ovenkwked  among  croseed-onit  notes. 
N'otaiiTig  bvit  live  nates  for  iustant  refereme.  A 
gift  bighly  valiu-d  by  men  and  women  who  can"! 
aft'onj   to   forg«t.     Handy   pocket  in    cover.     Three 

With  each  Reminder  is  an  extra  filler 
„      .  3  in.  X  5  in.  314  in.  x  7  m. 

Handsome   Black  Leather.  $1.00  ^.50 

Oowthiide     1.75  2.00 

Morocco     2.25  3.00 

Ladies'  Shopping  RemJndieT,  2^  hi.  x  3%  in.,  with 
pencil  and  estm  filHer.  $1.00;  in  paitemt  leather. 
$1. 25. 

Extra  Fillers 
Sire  B,  3  in.  x  5  in.  '4  coupons  to  the  patce)  75c  nt-r  doz 

Size  A.  8  1-2  in.  X  7  in,  *6  coupons  to  tht  page)  {1  00  per  do/. 
Size  L,  2  ^  4  in  X  3  3  4  in.  (3  coupons  to  the  pajre)     7n<:  per  dtiz 

Name  in  gold  on  cover,  26c  extra 
If  not  at  your  stationer's,  order  from  uh.     (Stationers  Writei 

Robinson  Mfg.  Co.,  98  Elm  St.,  Westfield,  Mass. 
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Dr.  Sperry's  Famous  Health  and 
Sex  Books 

Sexual  Knowledge  Talks  With 
Young  Women.  By  Dr.  Lyman 
B.  Spcrry  -  $1.25 

Introduction  by  Dr.  Mary  Wood  Allen. 
Sexual     Knowledge    Talks    With 
ii       Young  Men.     By  Dr.  B.  Sperry  $1.25 

Husband  and  Wile.  A  Book  of  In- 
'1      formation  and  advice  for   Mar- 
ried and  Marriageable 
Ideal  Married  Life.     By    Dr.   Mary    Wood    Allen 
The   Edward    Bok      (Editor    of    "Ladies'    Home 
Journal")  Books  of  Self  Knowledge  for  Young 
People  and  Parents.     Each        -         -         -         . 
How  Shall  I  Tell  My  Child.     By  Mrs.  Woodallen 

Chapman 

When  A  Boy  Becomes  A  Man.  By  H.  Bisseker.  M.A. 
Instead  of  "Wild  Oats."     By  Winfield  Scott  Hall. 

M.D.  -  .... 

The  Spark  of  Life.     By  Margaret  W.  Morley 
The    Changing    GirL         By      Caroline     Wormtey 

Latimer.  M.D..  M.A. 

In  Her  Teens.     By  Mrs.  Woodallen  Chapman 
The   Home   Medical    Adviser.     By  Dr.   Kenelm 
Winslow  -  .  -         .         .         _         . 

Containing  Health.  Hygiene.  Sanitation.  First  Aid, 
Nursing.  Dietics.  Remedies.    Prevention.    Exer- 
cises. Physical  Training-     750  pages. 
The  Ladies'  New  Medical  Guide   and   Pancoast's 
Tokology.     By  S.  Pancoast,  M.D.      ... 
Over  100   illustrations.      The   book    of    books   for 

women. 
A  Young  Mother's  Guide  (or  The  Care  and  Feed- 
ing of  Children).     By  Francis  Twcdeli.  M.D.  1.00 

Frederick  D.  Goodchild,     Publisher 
268  King  Street  West.  -  TORONTO 
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BERMUDA 

Ideai  Winter  Vacation  Resort 

For  ooming  winter  offei-s  a  wawm  of  unusual 
gaiety,  cwipled  with  restful  enviioinneat.  AH 
lamd  and  water  sportfi,  inclu'iinK  golf,  tenms, 
sw^TniniTig.  sailing.  ri<lintr,  dnviiiK.  dancing,  etc. 
No  Passports   Required   for   Bermuda 

Furness  Bermuda  Line 

win  place  in  New  York-Bemnida  seiTJce  the  fa.st 
luin-rtcrew   jjalalial  sttamfiw 

S.  S.  "FORT  HAMILTON" 

Sails  from  New  York  Dec.  6 — 17 — 27 
11,000  tons  displacement 

S.  S.  "FORT  VICTORIA" 

Sailinsr   date   announced    later 
14,000  tons  displacement 

Ojjicial  announcement  hy  the 
BERMUDA  GOVERNMENT 


sists  on  marriage  being  such  a  one-sid- 
ed aft  air. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  this  injustice 
is  a  constant  menace  to  every  home,  and 
that  it  causes  open  rupture  in  many. 
The  marriage  contract  of  the  future 
will  be  so  worded  that  after  the  first 
statement  the  words  man  and  woman  or 
husband  and  wife  will  not  be  needed. 
It  will  be  "the  parties  to  this  contract 
mutually  agree."  Conditions  have  so 
changed  that  even  the  work  of  either 
cannot  be  stated.  We  find  to-day  too 
many  women  who  are  from  necessity 
bread  winners,  for  us  longer  to  make 
any  at*^empt  at  defining  the  duties  of 
each.  And  legal  partnership  of  all  that 
they  possess,  both  of  children  and  pro- 
perty, is  only  justice. 

Do  you  say  that  that  would  lead  to 
wholesale  divorce?  Granted  that  it 
will  lead  to  some.  In  this  Dominion 
are  many  women  who  are  to-day  lead- 
ing a  life  of  very  torment  rather  than 
leave  their  children.  And  this  often 
with  a  man  whom  the  neighbors  call  a 
good  man.  The  children  are  her  hus- 
band's, and  the  money  with  which  to 
bring  action  in  court  is  her  husband's. 
Granted  that  in  such  conditions  as  this 
( and  they  are  not  so  rare  as  we  would 
like  to  think)  there  would  be  a  divorce 
or  a  separation  if  the  woman  had  the 
power  to  get  it.  But  had  the  marriage 
contract  been  a  legal  partnership  in  the 
first  place  would  such  a  condition  have 
existed?  Is  it  not  wiser  that  our  legis- 
lation be  direct"^  tov.-ard  rvo'ding 
trouble  rather  ihan  '.i'd'l'n<r  for  it? 

When  men  are  willing  to  meet  and 
wed  women  on  an  absolutely  equal  foot- 
ing, with  no  special  privileges  for  them- 
selves, then  will  be  born  in  each  sex  a 
new  admiration  for  each  other.  Men 
have  never  thoroughly  respected  wo- 
nien,  because  they  would  allow  them- 
selves to  be  so  handicapped;  and  many 
women  have  in  their  inmost  hearts  a 
feeling  which  is  just  a  little  more  than 
a  lack  of  respect  for  men,  because  under 
the  guise  of  protecting  women,  they  are 
really  handicapping  them  and  insist- 
ing upon  such  odds  in  their  own  favor. 
We  know  that  all  marriage  should  be 
truly  a  partnership,  "a  love  that  says 
not  mine  and  thine,  but  ours  for  ours  is 
thine  and  mine."  Shall  we  make  of  this 
a  fact  or  a  travesty? 


Potting  Bulbs  for 

Color  Effects 

By  ELIZABETH   HOUSSER 

A  LITTLE  originality  jn  potting 
■'■  *  bulbs  for  winter  blooming  adds  im- 
measurably to  the  pleasure  of  waiting 
for  results,  and  unusual  effects  may  be 
gained  by  using  forethought. 

A  brown  reed  basket  brimming  over 
with  gracefully  drooping  stalks  of 
Roman  hyacinths  can  lend  just  the 
right  note  of  light  to  a  sombre  corner, 
while  an  equally  interesting  though  dif- 
ferent effect  can  be  gained  by  rose- 
crimson  Darwin  tulips  in  a  lustre  bowl 
of  goblin  blue.  The  Darwins  are  sel- 
dom forced  indoors,  but  the  beauty  of 
their  grey-green  foliage  alone  makes 
them  worth  the  growing.  The  flowers 
are  more  delicately  shaded  than  when 
grown  out  of  doors  and  the  stem  some- 
times seems  insufficient  to  hold  the 
bloom  erect,  which  may  be  remedied, 
and  an  attractive  addition  made,  by 
using  pussy  willows  as  a  supporting 
stake. 

The  Dutch  hyacinths  are  inclined  to 
elfect  an  air  of  stolidity  which  is  diffi- 
rult  to  make  artistic,  but  I  have  always 
had  the  most  satisfaction  by  planting 
only  one  color  or  variety  in  a  jar. 

■The  addition  of  maiden  hair  fern — 
even  the  "pressed"  variety — materially 
aids  in  softening  their  stolid  content- 
ment. 

The  Narcissus  group  is  a  splendid 
forcer  and  embraces  the  well-known 
large  trumpet  daffodil,  the  double  daffo- 
dil and  the  cup  or  chalice  varieties. 
This  group  alone  affords  choice  for  a 
season's  bloom,  and  bowls  of  laughing 
daffodils  radiating  sunshine  and 
varmth  cheer  even  the  bleakest  of  win- 
ter days. 
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The   second   of   a    Series    of   Articles   on    Choosing   a    Girl's    Vocation. 

By  ETHEL   M.   CHAPMAN 


THIS  stork  had 
made  his  peril- 
ous passage  w  i  t  h 
safety,  and  the  girl 
doctor  was  getting 
the  new  baby  ready 
for  its  first  sleep. 
She  made  an  un- 
usual  picture  with 
her  white  gown  and 
pink  cheeks  and 
burnished  red  hair 
under  the  light.  She 
was  only  twenty- 
four  j-ears  old  but 
she  worked  with  the 
deftness  and  assur- 
ance of  training  and 
experience,  and  the 
mother's  praises  of 
her  skill  always 
ended  with  the 
tribute  "And  she's 
so  lovely  and  restful  to  have  around." 
Perhaps  just  that  in  itself  contributed 
more  to  her  success  than  either  she  or 
hor  patients  knew.  She  is  a  specialist 
in  another  line  now  with  some  remark- 
ible  cures  to  her  credit,  but  the  sunny, 
sympathetic,  natural  personality  re- 
mains unspoiled. 

There  was  another  girl  who  gradu- 
ated and  started  a  practice  when  she 
was  quite  young.  She  was  ambitious 
and  highly  eiflcient — so  much  so  that 
she  was  soon  performing  operations 
with  a  skill  that  rather  staggered  older 
heads  in  the  profession.  These  older 
doctors  were  not  surprised  when  she 
announced  her  plans  to  specialize  in 
surgery.  It  was  her  social  friends  who 
were  shocked.  They  could  not  reconcile 
tlieir  impression  of  the  operating-room 
with  the  winsome  girl  who  always  look- 
ed as  though  she  might  be  setting  out 
,  for  the  tennis-court  instead  of  go'ng  to 
see  some  patient  whose  life,  so  far  as 
material  considerations  go,  depended  on 
her  skill  and  judgment. 

After  about  two  years'  general  prac- 
tice in  Toronto  she  went  to  take  up 
surgery  in  the  Women's  Medical  Col- 
lege at  Ludhiana,  India.  When  the  war 
began  she  volunteered  for  service  in  the 
military  hospitals.  Her  work  in  India 
had  given  her  a  high  standing  and  she 
was  the  first  Canadian  woman  surgeon 
appointed  by  the  British  War  Oflfice. 
The  Hospital  records  show  a  long  list 
of  limbs  saved  and  broken  bodies  made 
whole  and  perfect  through  the  miracles 
of  her  hands  but  hospital  records  like 
other  records  tell  only  a  part  of  the 
story.  Her  value  on  the  hospital  staff 
consisted  not  only  in  her  efficiency  but 
in  her  sparkle  and  character;  she  was 
a  wholesome,  womanly  presence  in  the 
ward.  The  boys  whom  she  was  able  to 
save  received  something  more  than  sur- 
gical treatment — an  inspiring  encour- 
agement that  the  standards  they  had 
tried  to  keep  were  right  And"  those 
whom  she  could  not  save,  went  out  more 
comforted,  no  doubt,  because  she  was 
there — for  the  woman  who  makes  a 
successful  doctor  acquires  a  wonderful 
understanding  of  human  troubles  and 
how  to  help  them. 

CO  when  we  consider  the  question  of 
^  what  natural  qualities  a  girl  must 
have  in  order  to  be  a  good  doctor,  we 
would  not  put  first,  what  are  commonly 
called  "masculine"  qualities.  Even  the 
girl  who  faints  during  her  first  observa- 
■  tion  lesson  in  the  operating-room  need 
not  worry,  some  men  students  have 
done  it  and  have  turned  out  to  be  ex- 
cellent surgeons  afterwards.  But  the 
girl  must  have  good  nerves  and  hands 
that  can  bo  fained  to  be  skilful  and 
ster.dy,  a  brain  canahle  of  mastering 
some  rather  oomnlicnted  studios  in 
science,  a  Jove  for  humanitv  and  a  per- 
sonality that  insnircs  confidence.  It 
mennt  a  -Tcat  deal  to  the  nervous  little 
mother   that  her   girl    do/'tor   was   "so 


lovely  and  restful  to 
have  around."  The 
study  and  practice 
of  medicine  does  not 
of  itself  interfere 
with  a  woman's  na- 
turalness. The 
woman  doctor  who 
lets  it  do  this  in  an 
effort  to  be  "p  r  o  - 
fessional,"  sacrifices 
one  of  the  finest 
traits  she  could 
bring  to  her  work. 

Next  to  the  mat- 
ter of  personal  fit- 
ness comes  the  ques- 
tion of  what  special 
education  is  requir- 
ed and  what  it  will 
cost.  The  standard 
set  for  the  M.  D.  de- 
gree seems  to  be 
steadily  going  up.  Last  year  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  it  was  increased 
from  five  to  six  years.  The  fees  are  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year  and 
there  is  the  cost  of  books  and  board 
besides.  It  is  difficult  to  set  any  definite 
estimate  on  these  because  the  cost  of 
board  varies  apisreciably  with  condi- 
tions, and  the  economical  student  may 
save  a  considerable  amount  by  buying 
second-hand  books. 

T^HEN  comes  the  inevitable  question: 
-*•  "Is  the  medical  profession  for  wo- 
men overcrowded,  or  are  there  reason- 
able chances  for  advancement?"  The 
profession  is  assuredly  not  overcrowd- 
ed; the  more  successful  women  doctors 
there  are  the  more  popular  will  the 
woman  doctor  become.  It  was  the  first 
one  or  two  women  who  took  their  de- 
grees and  set  out  to  build  up  a  practice 
in  a  city  where  the  woman  doctor  was 
a  strange  thing  to  the  people,  it  was 
these  pioneers  who  had  a  hard  time. 
They  had  to  work  against  a  popular 
prejudice,  but  they  didn't  let  it  dis- 
courage them  ani3  the  confidence  won 
by  the  ability  and  character  of  the  fin- 
est of  these  women  has  paved  the  way 
for  the  girl  entering  the  profession  to- 
day. If  there  were  any  serious  lack  of 
faith  in  the  woman-doctor  now,  we 
would  not  have,  in  one  Canadian  city, 
about  thirty  of  them,  each  handling  a 
thriving  practice,  and  women  special- 
ists in  obstetrics,  orthopedics,  nose  and 
throat,  and  nerve  diseases  each  rank- 
ing well  with  the  men  specialists  in  her 
own  line.  It  is  rather  strange  that  few 
of  the  women  doctors  make  a  specialty 
of  children's  troubles — perhaps  this  is 
one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  await- 
ing the  girl  entering  the  prefession  to- 
day. It  would  be  something  rather  big, 
ten  or  twenty  years  from  now,  to  be 
rated  as  one  of  the  country's  leading 
child  specialists,  wouldn't  it? 

DUT  there  are  other  lines  of  medical 
*-*  work  apart  from  actual  practice 
looming  up  for  the  future.  Every 
where  people's  minds  are  turning  more 
and  more  to  health  protection  instead  of 
waiting  to  have  a  trouble  cured  after 
the  disease  has  established  itself.  One 
of  the  objects  of  the  municipal  hospital 
scheme  in  the  West  is  to  have  "health 
centres"  throughout  the  country  where 
people  will  learn  to  come  regularly  for 
advice — where  they  will  learn  to  correct 
a  wrong  way  of  living  before  it  has  had 
time  to  seriously  affect  their  health, 
and  where  inevitable  troubles  may  be 
cured  in  their  early  stages.  The  idea 
is  so  sane  that  it  can  scarcely  help 
c.itching  on  and  spreading  to  other 
provinces.  An  Ontario  doctor  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  Department  of  Health  of  this 
province  will  have  its  Health  Teachers 
in  every  municipality  just  as  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  its  repre- 
sentative in  every  county.  The  field  of 
the   Health   Teacher's  work   might  ex- 


Forty— 
the  Dangerous  Age 

DANGEROUS,    not    because  of  the  change  Nature  is 
making  in  her  body,  but  dangerous  because  of  the  infecting 
Pyorrhea  germs  in  her  mouth. 

These  germs  breed  in  iittIe''5)ockets  about  the  teeth,  travel 
through  the  blood-stream,  weaken  the  vital  organs  and  fre- 
quently cause  rheumatism,  anaemia,  nervous  disorders  or  other 
serious  ailments.     Medical  Science  has  proven  this.  ■ 

Four  out  of  five  people  over  forty  have  Pyorrhea.  This 
insidious  disease  begins  with  nothing  more  alarming  than 
tender  and  bleeding  gums,  but  proceeds  to  gum-shrinkage, 
tooth  decay,  and  eventually  to  the  loss  of  the  teeth. 

Prevention  is  the  best  cure  for  Pyorrhea.  Don't  let  it  get 
established  in  your  mouth.  See  your  dentist  often  for  tooth 
and  gum  inspection,  and  start  using  Forhan's  today. 

Forhan's  For  the  Gums  will  prevent  Pyorrhea — or  check 
its  progress— if  used  in  time  and  used  consistently.  Ordinary 
dentifrices  cannot  do  this.  Forhan  s  keeps  the  gums  firm  and 
healthy,  the  teeth  white  and  clean. 

How  to  Use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and  year  out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold 
water,  place  a  half  inch  of  the  refreshing,  healing  paste  on  it,  then 
brush  your  teeth  up  and  down.  Use  a  rolling  motion  to  clean  the 
crevices.  Brush  the  grinding  and  back  surfaces  of  the  teeth.  Massage 
your  gums  with  your  Forhan-coated  brush  gently  at  first  until  the 
gums  harden,  then  more  vigorously.  If  the  gums  are  very  tender, 
massage  with  the  finger  instead  of  the  brush.  If  gum-shrinkage  has 
already  set  in,  use  Forhan's  according  to  directions  and  consult  a 
dentist  immediately  for  special  treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  Canada  and  United  States.    At  all  druggists. 
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tend  to  emergency  calls  and  almost 
anything,  as  the  scope  of  such  an  office 
usually  does,  but  it  would  properly  be 
the  teaching  of  the  health-care  of  the 
family  in  the  home,  public  and  home 
and  school  sanitation,  the  teaching  of 
home  nursing  classes  and  whatever  else 
the  time  and  occasion  might  require. 
The  medical  inspection  of  school  chil- 
dren, ivhich  is  already  being  made  a 
constant,  permanent  thing  in  Ontario, 
and  being  extended  to  all  the  provinces 
will  always,  properly,  be  the  work  of 
a  woman  doctor.  Then,  with  the  new 
child  welfare  movement  sweeping  the 
country,  baby  clinics  are  going  to  re- 
quire the  services  of  a  lot  of  women 
doctors  who  can  give  all  their  time  to  it. 
And  what  of  the  unusual  lines  like 
the  work  which  Dr.  Annie  Ross  has  been 
doing  in  connection  with  Macdonald 
Institute?  She  isn't  the  college  doctor, 
though  when  any  of  the  girls  are  ill  she 
usually  directs  the  nursing  on  her  own 
account — but  she  takes  charge  of  their 
physical  culture;  and  she  teaches 
physiology  in  a  way  that  has  an  ethical 
as  well  as  a  physical  importance;  and 
she  teaches  home  nursing  and  child 
study  and  is,  in  general,  a  guiding  per- 
sonality    about     the     place Dr. 

Helen  MacMurchy's  work  for  the  feeble- 
minded and  as  Inspector  of  Public 
Institutions  may  be  primarily  the  ex- 
pression of  a  big  soul  and  a  natural 
understanding  of  human  nature,  but 
she  couldn't  have  done  it  without  her 
professional  training.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  future  of  the  medical 
profession  for  women. 

TN  the  first  article  of  this  series  we 
■*■  mentioned  that  the  serious-minded 
girl,  considering  the  possibilities  of  any 
vocation,  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
something  that  simply  offered  an  inter- 
esting and  remunerative  future  for  her- 
self. She  would  also  ask  "Will  it  help 
anyone  else — be  of  any  real  service  to 
humanity?"  The  question  is  already 
partly  answered.  The  red-haired  girl 
doctor  realized  keenly  just  of  how  much 
service  it  was,  every  time  she  m«t  the 
stork  on  a  dangerous  trip  and  brought 
the  two  lives  through  safely.  She  real- 
izes it  now  as  an  orthopedic  specialist 
every  time  she  takes  a  maimed  or 
crooked  limb  in  her  hands  and  makes  it 
straight  and  perfect,  every  time  a  child 
with  an  arm  hanging  limp  from  in- 
fantile paralysis  comes  to  the  hospital 
for  treatment  and  goes  away  able  to 
use  that  arm  almost  as  well  as  the 
other.  The  girl  surgeon  in  the  mili- 
tary hospital  knew  whether  her  profes- 
sion was  of  any  service  every  time  a 
mangled  body  was  put  on  her  table  and 
carried  away  mended  with  incredible 
skill,  with  every  chance  of  going  back 
into  the  world  whole  and  uncrippled 
and  able  to  enjoy  living.  Oh,  there's  no 
question  about  the  usefulness. 


But  we  must  mention  one  special  line 
of  missionary  work  where  some  of  our 
Canadian  women  doctors  have  been 
niost  helpful — the  work  in  the  Women's 
Christian  Medical  College  at  Ludhiana, 
India.  Dr.  Margaret  Patterson,  who 
was  the  first  Canadian  on  the  staif,  and 
who  has  since  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  securing  help  for  the  Col- 
lege from  Canada,  says  that  "A  mission 
hospital  and  dispensary  is  a  laboratory 
of  Christianity."  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  death  rate  in  maternity 
cases  in  India  is  appallingly  high;  and 
it  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider 
that  at  the  present  time  in  India  there 
is  less  than  one  trained  woman  of  any 
degree,  doctor,  nurse  or  midwife,  for 
three  hundred  thousand  women  of  the 
population.  As  most  of  the  native  wo- 
men are  in  Purdah  they  can  of  course 
be  cared  for  only  by  women,  so  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  College  to  train  native 
young  women  to  go  out  and  practise 
among  their  own  people.  We  see  how 
practical  this  plan  is  when  we  know 
that  one  doctor  in  the  College  trains  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  native  girls. 
Incidentally,  the  doctor  gets  some  valu- 
able experience  for  himself.  The 
Canadian  women  who  have  been  on 
the  staff  are  Dr.  Margaret  Patterson; 
Dr.  Edna  Guest,  who  volunteered  for 
military  service  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  and  was  the  first  Canadian 
woman  surgeon  appointed  by  the  Bri- 
tish War  Office — she  is  now  returning 
to  Canada;  nurse  Edith  MacAlpine, 
and  Miss  Idonea  Nourse;  Dr.  Susan 
Fotheringham.  who  died  during  the  in- 
fluenza epidemic  in  India  last  fall.  Dr. 
Fotheringham  was  a  gifted  musician 
as  well  as  a  clever  doctor  and  the  na- 
tive girls  and  the  College  staff  miss 
her  music  as  much  as  her  work.  Dr. 
Mary  Roberts,  a  specialist  in  surgery. 
Dr.  Annabel  McEwen  and  Dr.  Anna 
Otta,  with  nurses  Kathleen  Tucker  and 
Flora  Alexander,  are  still  iy  India. 

One  more  question  the  girl  will  ask 
herself — (we  are  so  foolish  about  some 
things  that  she  might  hesitate  to  ask 
anyone  else)  :  "If  I  am  married  will  it 
make  me  a  better  homemaker  and  wife 
and  mother?"  Well,  one  of  a  woman's 
big  problems  in  her  own  home  is  taking 
care  of  the  health  of  her  family,  isn't 
it?  A  doctor  know^  how  to  do  that. 
And  a  mother  should  be  infinitely  wise 
in  understanding  people — that  is  an- 
other part  of  a  doctor's  work.  Theor- 
etically it  ought  to  be  the  best  training 
in  the  world.  In  the  practical  work- 
ing out — of  the  women  doctors  I  know 
who  have  children  of  their  own  or 
adopted  ones,  they  are  among  the  most 
companionable,  lovely  mothers  I  knew, 
I  don't  feel  competent  to  judge  what 
kind  of  wife  finy  girl  would  make,  but 
of  ihe  girl  doctors  I  know,  there  are 
many  with  whom  some  supposedly  pret- 
ty far-seeing  men  would  be  wilhng  ro 
take  the  risk. 


What  Is  a  Dietitian? 


By   DORIS   McHENRY 


T^ 


'HE  other  day  I  was  making  some 
purchases  in  our  corner  drug  store, 
and  while  waiting  for  my  parcels,  en- 
tered into  a  conversation  with  the  pro- 
prietor, a  well-educated  man  of  prob- 
ably fifty. 

"I  suppose  your  holidays  will  soon  be 
over."  he  remarked. 

"Yes,"  I  replied.  "In  a  couple  of 
weeks  I'll  be  commencing  my  work  as 
a  dietitian." 

The  druggist  looked  blank  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  his  face  brightened. 

"A  dietitian.  Oh  yes,  you  diagnose 
people,  do  you  not?" 

Being  justly  proud  of  my  profession, 
such  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  dieti- 
tians and  their  work  did  not  appeal  to 
my  sense  of  humor,  especially  as  the 
ignorance  seems  widespread,  even  among 
the  supposedly  most  enlightened  people. 
Having  only  recently  attained  the 
right  to  call  myself  a  dietitian,  perhaps 
I  am  over-sensitive  on  the  subject,  yet 
I  cannot  repress  a  strong  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment when  I  mention  my  newly 
acquired  profession  to  intelligent  .■sc- 
quaintances,  and  see  that  blank  look  ap- 


pear on  their  faces,  or  listen  to  theories 
similar  to  that  expounded  by  the  worthy 
druggist. 

It  is  true  that  the  didtitian  is  com- 
paratively an  innovation,  and  that  our 
forefathers  throve  fairly  well  on  meals 
planned  in  ignorance  of  the  gi-eat 
scientific  laws  of  feeding.  Yet,  now  that 
an  increasing  number  of  young  women 
elect  to  spend  four  arduous  years  in 
grappling  with  this  vital  problem,  it 
IS  advisable  that  the  world  at  large 
should  at  least  be  able  to  attach  some 
significance  to  the  term  "dietitian." 
Having  once  mastered  the  difficulties  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  it  is  our  fond 
hope  that  the  world  will  advance  one 
step  farther,  and  endeavor  to  assimilate 
some  of  the  rudimentary  lessons  con- 
nected with  the  science  of  dietetics. 

The  general  inclination  of  those  not 
intimately  concerned,  is  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject of  balanced  meals  and  scientific 
feeding  in  a  bantering  manner.  In  the 
case  of  really  intelligent  people,  how- 
ever,^ one  can  detect,  underneath,  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  vague  rumors 
of  such  things  as  calories  and  vitamines, 
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which  are  so  often  heard  these  days  in 
connection  with  food. 

This  summer  a  discussion  in  dietetics 
arose  at  the  dinner  table  of  a  crowded 
hotel,  where  I  had  been  endeavoring  to 
instil  some  of  my  pet  theories. 

Everyone  had  eaten  a  very  hearty 
meal  and  as  we  lingered  over  our  coffee 
a  jocular  youth  exclaimed: 

"By  the  way,  what  happens  when  you 
consume  too  many  calories?  Is  there 
any  danger  of  being  blown  up  from  in- 
ternal combustion?" 

Before  I  could  reply,  an  eminent  busi- 
ness man  present  confessed  his  entire 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  a  calory  and 
requested  some  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

■'Well,  doubtless  you  know,  that  when 
food  is  taken  into  the  body  it  under- 
goes certain  chemical  changes,  thus 
producing  heat  and  energy.  The  heat 
produced  is  measured  in  calories,  which 
is  merely  a  convenient  unit  used  for 
meal  purpose.  Scientists  have  been  able 
to  estimate  the  number  of  calories  that 
will  be  yielded  by  definite  quantities  of 
all  types  of  food,  when  ingested,  hence 
it  is  possible  to  regulate  the  number  of 
calories  produced  in  the  body  each  day. 
The  caloric  rea.uirements  vary  with  the 
individual.  Naturally  a  man  engaged 
m  strenuous  physical  labor  has  a  higlier 
requirement  than  the  man  whose  work 
is  mental.  The  average  man's  diet  should 
yield  two  thousand  five  hundred  calories 
per  day.  Many  restaurants  are  print- 
ing the  caloric  value  of  each  dish  in  the 
margin  of  the  menu.  Thus  every  in- 
dividual can  control  his  diet  and  yet 
have  little  knowledge  of  the  subject." 

"What  else  do  you  consider  in  plan- 
ning a  balanced  diet?"  enquired  a  pretty 
young  girl,  whose  left  hand  signified 
an  approaching  interest  in  all  concerns 
of  the  kitchen. 

"I  have  mentioned  the  two  most  im- 
portant phases,  but  in  an  accurate  diet 
the  exact  amount  of  mineral  matter  in 
the  form  of  calcium,  phosphorus  and 
iron  is  estimated.  A  definite  amount  of 
each  of  these  is  essential  in  the  diet  each 
day,  but  I  won't  trouble  you  with  the 
figures.  They  are  best  supplied  by 
plenty  of  milk,  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruit." 

"Don't  forget  the  little  vitamines," 
interrupted  the  jocular  youth,  who  vas 
by  this  time  beginning  to  look  bori^d 
although  the  emi-?ent  business  man  a  ici 
the  pretty  girl  still  showed  signs  of  in- 
terest. 

"Didn't  you  say  they  were  little  craw 
ly  things  in  the  food,  and  that  if  they 
missed  your  mouth  the  result  was  slow 
death?" 

I  saw  that  my  hour  h  1  pas.sed.  A 
tone  of  levity  was  again  'reeping  into 
the  conversation.  However,  I  hastened 
to  reprove  the  youth. 

"Vitamines  are  not  'crawly  things.' 
Scientists  haven't  been  able  to  ascertain 
their  exact  nature;  they  merely  knoAf 
that  there  are  certain  accessory  bodies 
prc-ient  in  foods  apart  from  the  ordin- 
ary nutrients,  which  are  essential  for 
growth  and  development.  If  you  have 
plenty  of  butter,  milk  and  vegetables, 
you  need  not  worry  about  the  vitam- 
ines." 

"My  interest  is  centred  in  those  ca- 
lories," commented  the  eminent  busi- 
ness man.  "But  how  am  I  to  know 
whether  my  wife  fulfills  my  caloric  re- 
quirements at  each  meal?  Henceforth, 
I  will  be  filled  with  a  feeling  of  distrust." 

"I  might  lend  you  some  literature  on 
the  subject,"  I  suggested.  "Then  you 
soon  become  familiar  with  the  caloric 
value  of  the  common  foods.  For  ex- 
ample, a  medium  slice  of  bread  yields 
one  hundred  calories,  a  teaspoon  of 
butter,  forty  calories,  an  egg  seventy- 
five,  a " 

"Stop!"  wailed  the  jocular  youth,  "I 
am  now  fully  convinced  that  at  this  very 
meal,  I  have  swallowed  thousands  of 
unnecessary  calories.  Let  me  be  by  my- 
self, I  must  bear  this  alone!" 

The  gathering  dispersed,  and  I  saw 
my  l*ssons  blown  to  the  four  corners  in 
their  laughter.  But  I  am  not  down- 
hearted. Perhaps  some  day  this  unen- 
lightened world  will  awake  to  the  vital 
importance  of  scientific  feeding;  until 
then  it  is  our  duty  to  aid  in  every  pos- 
sible way  in  the  general  dissemination 
of  this  truly  important  knowledge. 
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THE   THREAD  of  FLAME 


W: 


ITHOUT  opening 
my  eyes  I  guessed 
that  it  must  be  be- 
tween five  and  six  in  the 
morning. 

I  was  snuggled  into  something  narrow.  Oil'  moving 
my  knee  abruptly  it  came  into  contact  with  an  up- 
right board.  At  the  same  time  the  end  of  my  bed  rose 
upward,  so  that  my  feet  were  higher  than  my  head. 
Then  the  other  end  rose,  and  my  head  was  higher  than 
my  feet.  A  slow,  gentle  roll  threw  my  knee  once  more 
against  the  board,  though  another  slow,  gentle 
roll  swung  me  back  to  my  former  position.  Far 
away  there  was  a  rhythmic  throbbing,  like  the 
treating  of  a  pulse.  I  knew  I  was  on  shipboard, 
and  for  the  moment  it  was  all  I 
knew. 

Not  quite  awake  and  not  quite 
asleep  I  waited  as  one  waits  in  any 
strange  bed,  in  any  strange  place, 
for  the  waking  mind  to  reconnect 
itself  with  the  happenings  over- 
night. Sure  of  this  speedy  re- 
establishment  I  dozed  again. 

On  waking  the  second  time  I  was 
still  at  a  loss  for  the  reason  of  my 
being  at  sea.  I  had  left  a  port;  I 
was  going  to  a  port;  and  I  didn't 
know  the  name  of  either.  I  might 
have  been  on  any  ocean,  sailing  to 
any  quarter  of  the  globe.  How 
long  I  had  been  on  the  way,  and 
how  far  I  had  still  to  go,  were  de- 
tails that  danced  away  from  me 
whenever  I  tried  to  seize  them.  I 
retained  a  knowledge  of  continents 
and  countries;  but  as  soon  as  I  made  the  attempt  to 
see  myself  in  any  of  them  my  mind  recoiled  from  the 
effort  with  a  kind  of  sick  dislike. 

Nothing  but  a  dull  hint  came  to  me  on  actually  open- 
ing my  eyes.  An  infiltration  of  grey  light  through  the 
door,  which  was  hooked  njar,  revealed  a  mere  slit  in 
space,  with  every  peg  and  corner  utiHr-cd.  A  quiet 
breathing  from  the  berth  above  my  head  told  me  that 
I  shared  the  cabin  with  someone  else.  On  the  wall  op- 
posite, above  a  flat  red  couch  piled  with  small  articles 
of  travel,  two  complete  sets  of  clothing  swung  out- 
wards, or  from  side  to  side  like  pendulums,  accord- 
ing to  the  movement  of  the  ship. 

I  closed  my  eyes  again.  It  was  clearly  a  cabin  of 
the  cheaper  and  less  comfortable  order,  calling  up  a 
faintly  disagreeable  surprise.  It  was  from  that  that  I 
drew  my  inference.  I  judged  that  whoever  I  was  I 
had  traveled  before,  and  in  more  luxurious  conditions. 

Through  the  partly  open  door,  beyond  which  there 
must  have  been  an  open  porthole,  came  puffs  of  salt 
wind,  and  the  swish  and  roar  of  the  ocean.  Vainly  I 
sought  indications  as  to  the  point  of  the  compass  to- 
ward which  we  were  headed.  Imagination  adapted 
itself  instantly  to  any  direction  it  was  asked  to  take. 
In  this  inside  cabin  there  was  no  suggestion  from 
sun  or  cloud  to  show  the  difference  between  east  and 
west. 

Because  I  was  not  specially  alarmed  I  did  my  best 
to  doze  again.  Dozing  seemed  to  me,  indeed,  the  wis- 
est course,  for  the  reason  that  during  the  freedom  of 
sub-consciousness  in  sleep  the  missing  connection  was 
the  more  likely  to  be  restored.  It  would  bo  restored, 
of  course.  I  was  physically  well.  I  knew  that  by 
my  general  sensations.  Young,  vigorous,  and  with 
plenty  of  money,  a  mere  lapse  of  memory  was  a  joke. 

Of  being  young  and  vigorous  a  touch  on  my  body 
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ing.      He    responded   then 

with  the  slow  emphasis  of 

surprise. 

"Hel-lo,  old   scout!      So 

Thought  you  meant  to  sleep 
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Out    of    the    darkness    there 
onl:r  a  vision  of  flaming  eyes. 


was  enough  to  give  me  the  assurance.  The  assump- 
tion of  having  plenty  of  money  was  more  subtle.  It 
was  habit  of  mind  rather  than  anything  more  con- 
vincing. Certainly  there  was  nothing  to  prove  it  in 
tills  cabin,  which  might  easily  have  been  second-class, 
nor  yet  in  the  stuff  of  my  pajamas,  which  was  thick  and 
coarse.  I  noticed  now,  as  I  turned  in  my  bunk,  that  it 
rasped  my  skin  unpleasantly.  With  no  effort  of  the 
memory  I  could  see  myself  elegantly  clad  in  silk  night- 
clothing,  fastened  with  silk  frogs;  and  yet  when  I 
a.sked  myself  when  and  where  that  had  been  no  answer 
was  accorded  me. 

T  MAY  have  slept  an  hour  when  I  waked  again. 
*■  From  the  sounds  in  the  cabin  I  drew  the  conclusion 
that  my  overhead  companion  had  got  up. 

Before  looking  at  him  I  tested  my  memory  for  some 
such  recollection  as  men  sharing  the  same  cabin  have 
of  their  first  meeting.  But  I  had  none.  Further  back 
than  that  waking  between  five  and  six  o'clock  I 
couldn't  think.  It  was  like  trying  to  think  back  to  the 
years  preceding  one's  birth;  one's  personality  dis- 
solved into  darkness. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  there  was  a  man  standing 
in  the  dim  gray  light  with  his  back  to  me.  Broad, 
muscular  shoulders  showed  through  the  undershirt 
which  was  all  he  wore  in  addition  to  his  trousers,  of 
which  the  braces  hung  down  the  back.  The  dark  hair 
was  the  hair  of  youth,  and  in  a  corner  of  the  glas-s  I 
caught  the  reflection  of  a  chin  which  in  spite  of  the 
lather  I  also  knew  to  be  young.  Waiting  lill  he  had 
finished  shaving  and  had  splashed  his  face  in  the 
basin.  I  said,  with  a  questioning  intonation: 

"Hello?" 

Turning  slowly  he  lowered  the  towel  from  before  his 
dripping  face,  holding  it  out  like  a  propitiatory  offer- 


you've  waked  up  at  last! 
the  trip  out." 

"Have  I  been  asleep  long?" 
"Only  since  you  came  on  board." 
It  was  on  my  tongue  to  ask,  When  was  that?  but  a 
Fudden  prompting  of  discretion  bade  me  seek  another 
way. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  I've  slept 
more  than — more  than — "  I  drew 
a  bow  at  a  venture — "more  than 
twenty-four   hours?" 

He  made  the  reckoning  as  he  rub- 
bed his  shining  face  with  the  towel. 
"Let  me  see!      This    is    Friday. 
We   came   on    board    late    Tuesday 
"  ""  night.     When  John-M'rie,  our  bed- 

room steward,  brought  me  down  to 
the  cabin  about  half  past  nine  you 
were  already  in  your  bunk  doing 
the  opium  act.  John-M'rie  passed 
it  up  that  you  were  a  Frenchman, 
because  you'd  spoken  French  to 
him;  but  now  I  see  you're  just  an 
American  like  myself." 

CO!   I  was  an  American  but  I  could  speak 
^^    French.     I  could  speak  French  sufficiently 
well  for  one  Frenchman  to  mistake  me  for 
another.    I  stowed  this  data  away,  noting  that 
if  I  had  lost  some  of  the  power  of  memory 
the  faculty  of  reasoning  was  unimpaired. 
Weighing  my   questions   so   as  to   get  the 
maximum   of   information   with   the   minimum   of  be- 
trayal  I  waited  till  he  had  finished  polishing  a  face 
which    had    the   handsome   Ugliness   of   a    pug   before 
hazarding  anything  else. 

"When  do  you  think,"  was  my  next  diplomatic  ven- 
ture, "that  we  shall  get  in?" 

"Oh,  hang!"  The  exclamation  was  caused  by  find 
ing  himself  pawing  at  the  foot  of  my  berth  in  hie 
search  for  the  towel-rack.  "Wednesday  morning  with 
good  luck,"  he  went  on,  feeling  along  the  wall  till  ht- 
touched  a  kind  of  rod  behind  which  he  tucked  the 
towel.  "With  bad  weather  we'll  not  pick  up  the 
Nantucket  Lightship  before  Thursday  night.  The  old 
bucket's  supposed  to  do  it  in  eight  days;  but  you  know 
what  that  means  these  times." 

I  didn't  know,  since  these  times  did  not  distinguish 
themselves  in  my  mind  from  any  other  times.  But  the 
Nantucket  Lightship  was  a  reference  I  understood. 
We  were  sailing  for  New  York.  As  an  American  I 
was  therefore  on  my  way  home,  though  no  spot  on  the 
continent  put  forth  a  special  claim  on  me.  I  made 
brief  experiments  in  various  directions;  New  York. 
Washington,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Boston,  Denver, 
Seattle.  Nothing  responded.  The  hills  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  mountains  of  California,  the  levees  of 
Louisiana  were  alike  easy  for  me  to  recall;  but  I  was 
as  detached  from  them  as  a  spirit  from  another  world. 
These  ideas  floated — I  choose  the  phrase  as  expres- 
sive of  something  more  nebulous  than  active  thinking 
— these  ideas  floated  across  my  brain  as  I  watched  the 
boy  rinse  his  tooth-brush,  replace  the  tumbler,  and 
feel  along  the  wall  for  the  flannel  shirt  hanging  on  a 
peg.  He  turned  to  me  then  with  the  twinkling  doggy 
look  I  was  beginning  to  notice  as  a  trait. 
"Say,  you'd  eat  a  whale,  wouldn't  you?    Haven't  had 
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a  meal  since  Tuesday  night,  and  now  it's  Friday.  Any- 
one would  think  you  were  up  in  the  Ypres  region  be- 
fore the  eats  got  on  to  the  time-table.  Pretty  good 
grub  on  board  this  old  French  tub,  if  you  holler  loud 
enough." 

^XTHILE  he  went  on  to  suggest  a  menu  for  my  break- 
fast I  endeavored  to  deal  with  the  new  hints  he 
had  thrown  out.  He  had  spoken  of  Ypres.  He  had 
referred  to  short  rations.  I  remembered  that  there 
was  a  war.  Whether  it  was  over,  or  whether  it  was 
going  on,  or  whether  I  had  taken  part  in  it  or  not, 
I  couldn't  say;  but  Iknew  there  had  been,  and  perhai)s 
that  there  still  was,  a  war. 

I  tested  myself  as  to  that  while  I  watched  him  but- 
ton his  collar  and  put  on  a  tie;  but  all  I  drew  forth 
was  a  vague,  sickening  sense  of  noise,  multilation,  and 
dirt,  which  might  have  been  no  more  than  the  reaction 
from  things  I  had  read.  Nothing  personal  to  myself 
entered  into  these  associations ;  no  scene  of  horror  that 
I  could  construct  took  me  in  as  an  actor. 

My  light-hearted  companion  would  not,  however, 
allow  me  to  follow  my  own  train  of  thought. 

"Say,"  he  laughed;  "I  know  your  name,  but  I  don't 
believe  you  know  mine."  The  laugh  grew  forced  and 
embarrassed.  "I've  got  the  darnedest  name  for  kid- 
ding a  guy  ever  got  stuck  on  him.  Sometimes  it  makes 
me  mad,  and  I  think  I'll  go  to  law  and  change  it;  and 
more  times  I  get  used  to  it,  till  some  smart  Aleck 
breezes  in  and  begins  to  hang  it  all  over  me  again. 
What  do  you  t"hink  it  is?    Give  a  guess  now." 

He  said  he  knew  my  name — and  I  didn't  know  it 
myself!  That  was  the  first  of  my  queer  discoveries 
that  appalled  me.  If  I  didn't  know  my  own  name.  .  .  . 
But  the  boy  laughed  on. 

"Give  a  guess  now,"  he  coaxed,  buttoning  up  his 
waistcoat.  "I'll  give  you  two ;  but  they  must  be  awful 
funny  ones." 

Nothing  funnier  than  Smith  and  Jones  having  oc- 
curred to  me,  he  burst  out  with: 

"Drinkwater!  Isn't  that  the  darnedest?  I  can't 
look  sidewise  at  anything  that  isn't  water  be- 
fore the  other  guys  begin  to  kid  me  all  over  the  lot. 
Many  a  time  I  would  drink  water — and  don't  want 
anything  but  water  to  drink — and  I'll  be  hanged  if  I 
don't  feel  ashamed  to  have  them  see  me  doing  it — and 
me  with  that  name!     What  do  you  know  about  that?" 

As  I  was  too  gravely  pre-occupied  to  tell  him  what 
I  knew  about  that  he  began  once  more  his  curious 
pawing  along  the  wall,  till  he  seized  a  cap  which  he 
pulled  down  on  his  head. 

"Oh,  hang!"  he  muttered  then.    "That's  yours." 

This  too  was  information,  enabling  me  to  assume 
that  the  clothing  which  hung  on  the  same  hook  was 
mine  also.  I  looked  at  it  with  some  interest,  but  also 
with  a  renewed  feeling  of  discomfort.  It  was  the  sort 
of  suit  in  which  I  found  it  difficult  to  see  myself.  Of  a 
smooth  grey  twill,  sleek  and  provincial,  there  was  that 
about  it  which  suggested  the  rural  beau. 

Having  momentarily  lost  his  orientation  the  boy 
clawed  in  the  air  again,  touching  first  this  object  and 
then  that,  fingering  it,  considering  it,  locating  it,  till 
once  more  he  got  his  bearings.  All  this  he  did  with 
a  slowness  and  caution  that  forced  on  me  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact,  which  I  might  have  perceived  before, 
that  he  was  blind. 

^OTHING  betrayed  it  but  his  motions.  The  starry 
eyes  were  apparently  uninjured.  Only,  when  you 
knew  his  infirmity,  you  noticed  that  the  starriness  was 
like  that  of  an  electric  lamp,  bright,  but  with  a  bright- 
ness not  connected  with  his  intelligence.  It  was  an 
aimless  brightness,  directed  at  nothing.  The  blaze  of 
the  quick  pupils  was  like  that  which  a  window  flashes 
back  to  the  sunset,  all  from  outside,  and  due  to  noth- 
ing in  the  house. 

Dressed  now  for  leaving  the  cabin  he  still  had  some- 
thing to  tell  me. 

"Say,  there's  one  man  on  board  who'll  be  glad  to 
hear  you've  waked  up.  That's  the  doctor.  Not  the 
ship's  doctor,"  he  hastened  to  explain,  "but  my  doc- 
tor.   Say,  he's  about  the  whitest." 

My  questions  were  inspired  not  so  much  by 
sympathy  with  him,  though  that  affected  me,  as  by  the 
hope  of  getting  sidelights  on  myself. 

"Do  you  travel  with  a  doctor?" 

"Came  over  with  him  just  before  the  war.  I  was 
his  stenog.  Name  of  Averill.  Been  in  and  out  to  see 
you  five  and  six  times  a  day  ever  since  we  sailed.  Tell 
you  all  about  him  after  I've  had  my  breakfast.  Off 
now  to  send  in  John-M'rie.  Don't  forget  what  I  said 
about  the  griddle-cakes.  They  can  give  'em  to  you 
good  and  greasy  if  you  kick;  but  if  you  don't  they'll 
just  hand  you  out  a  pile  of  asbestos  table-mats," 
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13EF0RE  getting  up  to  make  the  investigations  on 
'■^  which  I  was  so  keen  I  waited  to  be  rid  of  Jean- 
Marie.  He  came  in  presently — small,  black,  wiry,  not 
particularly  clean,  and  with  an  oily  smell,  but  full  of 
an  ingratiating  kindness.  When  I  had  trumped  up  an 
explanation  of  my  abnormally  long  sleep  I  set  him  to 
separating  my  hand-luggage  from  my  cabin-mate's, 
nominally  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  but  really  that 
I  might  know  which  was  mine. 

The  minute  he  had  left  with  my  order  for  breakfast 
I  sprang  from  my  bunk,  searching  first  the  pockets  of 
my  clothes.  There  was  nothing  in  them  but  a  hand- 
kerchief, a  few  French  coins,  and  a  card  giving  the 
number  of  a  cabin,  the  number  of  a  seat  at  table  in  the 
dining  saloon,  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Jasper  Soames.  It 
was  a  name  that  to  me  meant  nothing.  Referring  it 
to  my  inner  self  nothing  vibrated,  nothing  rang.  It 
was  like  trying  to  clink  a  piece  of  money  on  wool  or 
cork  or  some  other  unresponsive  material. 

My  clothing  itself  was  what  I  had  guessed  from 
the  inspection  made  from  my  berth.  It  suggested  hav- 
ing been  bought  ready  to  wear,  a  suggestion  borne  out 
by  the  label  of  what  was  apparently  a  big  department 
store,  the  Bon  Marche,  at  Tours.  My  cap  had  the 
same  label,  and  my  hard  felt  hat  no  maker's  name  at 
all. 

I  began  on  the  bags  which  Jean-Marie  had  segre- 
gated as  my  property.  There  were  two,  a  handbag 
and  a  suitcase,  neither  of  them  tagged  with  a  name. 
The  handbag  contained  bottles,  brushes,  handker- 
chiefs, all  of  the  cheaper  varieties.  Where  there  was 
anything  to  indicate  the  place  at  which  they  had  been 
purchased  it  was  always  the  Bon  Marche  at  Tours.  In 
the  suitcase,  which  was  unlocked,  and  which  I  opened 
feverishly,  there  was  a  suit  almost  identical  with  that 
hanging  on  the  hook,  a  little  linen,  a  few  changes  of 
underclothing,  a  small  supply  of  socks,  collars,  and 
other  such  necessities,  all  more  or  less  new,  some  of 
them  still  unworn,  but  with  not  so  much  as  an  initial 
to  give  a  clue  to  the  owner.  It  struck  me — and  I  made 
the  observation  with  a  frightened  inward  laugh — that 
a  man  running  away  from  detection  for  a  crime  would 
fit  himself  out  in  just  this  way. 

Having  re-packed  the  bags  I  stood  at  a  loss,  in  the 
sense  that  for  the  first  time  I  felt  stunned.  The  posi- 
tion was  promising  to  be  more  serious  than  I  had 
thought  it  possible  for  it  to  become.  There  were  so 
many  things  to  think  of  that  I  couldn't  see  them  all 
before  me  at  a  glance. 

Standing  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow  floor,  steady- 
ing myself  by  a  hand  on  the  edge  of  Drinkwater's 
bunk,  I  suddenly  caught  my  reflection  in  the  glass.  It 
was  a  new  line  to  follow  up.  A  look  into  my  own 
eyes  would  reforge  those  links  with  myself  that  had 
trembled  away.  I  went  closer,  staring  at  the  man 
who  now  confronted  me. 

IT  is  an  odd  experience  to  gaze  at  yourself,  and  see 
a  stranger;  but  that  is  what  happened  to  me  now. 
The  face  that  gazed  back  at  me  was  one  which,  as  far 
as  I  could  tell,  I  had  never  seen  in  my  life.  I  had  seen 
faces  like  it,  hundreds  of  them,  but  never  precisely  this 
face.  It  was  the  typical  face  of  the  brown-eyed,  brown- 
haired  Anglo-Saxon,  lean,  leathery,  and  tanned;  but 
I  could  no  more  connect  it  with  my  intimate  self  than 
I  could  Drinkwater's  face,  or  Jean-Marie's. 

It  was  that  of  a  man  who  might  have  been  thirty, 
but  who  possibly  looked  older.  I  mean  by  that  that 
there  was  a  haggardness  in  it  which  seemed  to  come  of 
experience  rather  than  from  time.  Had  you  passed 
this  face  in  the  street  you  would  have  said  that  it  was 
that  of  a  tall,  good-looking  young  fellow  with  a  brown 
moustache,  but  you  would  have  added  that  the  eyes 
had  the  queer,  far-away  luminosity  of  eyes  that  have 
"seen  things."  They  would  have  reminded  you  of 
Drinkwater's  eyes — not  that  they  were  like  them,  but 
only  because  of  their  fixed  retention  of  images  that 
have  passed  away  from  the  brain. 

My  next  thought  was  of  money.  So  far  I  had  found 
nothing  but  the  few  odd  coins  in  my  pockets;  but  that 
I  had  plenty  of  it  somewhere  I  took  as  a  matter  of 
course.  I  know  now  by  experience  that  people  in  tne 
habit  of  having  money  and  people  in  the  habit  of  not 
having  it  are  guided  by  different  "senses."  In  the  one 
case  it  is  a  sense  of  limitation ;  in  the  other  of  liberty. 
It  is  like  the  difference  between  the  movements  of  a 
blind  man  and  those  of  one  who  can  see — a  tactual 
feeling  of  every  step  in  contrast  with  the  ease  to  come 
and  go.  Of  all  the  distinctions  induced  by  poverty  and 
wealth  it  is  the  one  that  appeals  to  me  now  as  the 
most  significant.  Merely  to  do  without  things,  or 
merely  to  possess  things,  is  matter  of  little  importance. 
A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 
thing*   which   he   possesseth,   we    are   told   on   high 


authority;  but  it  does  consist  in  his  state  of  min 
To  be  always  in  a  state  of  mind  in  which  restrictio 
is  instinctive  is  like  always  creeping  as  a  baby  an 
never  learning  to  walk. 

But  as  far  as  m.oney  went  I  ■vws  free.  I  had  neve 
been  without  it.  I  had  no  conception  of  a  life  in  whic 
I  couldn't  spend  as  much  as  I  reasonably  wished.  A 
I  had  been  in  Europe  I  probably  had  a  letter  of  cred 
somewhere,  if  I  could  only  put  my  hand  on  it.  0 
arriving  in  New  York  I  should  of  course  have  acces 
to  my  bank  account. 

IT  occurred  to  me  to  look  under  my  pillow,  and  ther« 
sure  enough,  was  a  little  leather  purse.  That  i 
was  a  common  little  purse  was  secondary  to  the  fac 
that  it  was  well  filled.  Sitting  on  the  edge  of  th 
couch  I  opened  it  with  fingers  that  shook  with  m; 
excitement.  It  contained  three  five-hundred  fran 
notes,  two  for  a  hundred,  some  hundred  and  fifty  ii 
gold,  and  a  little  silver,  nearly  four  hundred  dollars  ii 
all.  I  seemed  to  know  that  roughly  it  was  the  kin( 
of  sum  I  generally  carried  on  my  person  when  abroad 
After  a  hasty  scrubbing  up  I  crept  back  into  bed 
and  waited  for  Jean-Marie  to  bring  my  breakfast. 


IT  was  my  first  thought  that  I  must  not  let  him  se< 
■  that  anything  was  wrong.  I  must  let  no  one  se< 
that  The  reason  I  had  given  him  for  my  extra- 
ordinary sleep,  that  of  having  long  suffered  from  in 
somnia  and  being  relieved  by  the  sea-air,  would  have  U. 
pass,  too,  with  Drinkwater's  friend,  the  doctor,  should 
he  come  to  see  me.  No  one,  no  one,  must  suspect  thai 
for  so  much  as  an  hour  the  knowledge  of  my  identity 
had  escaped  me.  The  shame  I  felt  as  to  that — a  shame 
I  have  since  learned  to  be  common  to  most  victims  of 
the  same  mishap— was  overwhelming.  Rather  than 
confess  it  I  could  own  to  nearly  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  crime. 

But  it  was  no  one's  business  but  my  own.  I  com- 
forted myself  with  that  reflection  amid  much  that  I 
found  disturbing. 

What  I  chiefly  found  disturbing  was  my  general  en- 
vironment. I  couldn't  understand  this  narrow  cabin, 
these  provincial  foreign  clothes.  While  I  was  sorry 
for  Drinkwater's  blindness  I  disliked  the  closeness  of 
contact  with  one  I  regarded  as  my  inferior.  I  am  not 
saying  that  I  took  this  situation  seriously.  I  knew 
that  I  could  extricate  myself  from  it  on  arriving  in 
New  York.  The  element  in  it  that  troubled  me  was 
my  inability  to  account  for  it.  What  had  I  been  doing 
that  I  should  find  myself  in  conditions  so  distasteful? 
Why  should  I  have  wanted  to  obliterate  my  traces? 
It  was  obvious  that  I  had  done  it,  and  that  I  had  done 
it  with  deliberation.  Being  Somebody  in  the  world  I 
had  made  myself  Nobody,  and  for  that  I  must  have 
had  a  motive.  Was  it  a  motive  that  would  confront 
me  as  soon  as  I  had  become  Somebody  again?  That  I 
should  have  lost  the  sense  of  my  identity  was  bad 
enough  in  itself;  but  that  I  should  reappear  in  a  role 
that  was  not  my  own,  and  with  a  name  I  was  sure  I 
had  never  borne,  was  at  once  terrifying  and  grotesque. 

III. 

TT  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  escape  some  of  my 
■^  embarrassment  by  asking  Drinkwater  to  stop  his 
friend  the  doctor  from  looking  in  on  me;  but  before  I 
had  time  to  formulate  this  plan,  and  while  I  was  sit^ 
ting  up  cross-legged  in  my  berth  eating  from  thfi  tray 
which  Jean-Marie  had  laid  on  my  knees,  tlJere  was 
a  sharp  rap  on  the  door.  As  I  could  do  nothing  but  say, 
Come  in,  the  doctor  was  before  me. 

"Good!"  he  said,  quietly,  without  greeting  or  self- 
introduction.    "Best  thing  you  could  be  doing." 

The  lack  of  formality  nettled  me.  I  objected  to  his 
assumption  of  a  right  to  force  himself  in  uninvited. 

I  said,  frigidly:  "I  shall  be  out  on  deck  presently. 
If  you  want  to  see  me,  perhaps  it  would  be  easier 
there." 

"Oh,  this  is  alright."  He  made  himself  comfortable 
in  a  corner  of  the  couch,  propping  his  body  against 
the  rolling  of  the  ship  with  a  fortification  of  bags. 
"Glad  you're  able  to  get  up  and  dress.  I'm  Dr. 
Averill." 

To  give  him  to  understand  that  I  was  not  commu- 
nicative, I  took  this  information  in  silence.  My  cold- 
ness apparently  did  not  impress  him,  and  sitting  in 
the  corner  diagonally  opposite  to  mine  he  watched  me 
eat 

He  was  one  of  those  men  in  whom  personality  dis- 
appears in  the  scientific  observer.  His  features,  man- 
ners, clothing,  were  mere  accidents.  He  struck  you 
as  being  wise,  though  with  a  measure  of  sympathy  in 
his  wisdom.  Small  in  build,  the  dome  of  his  forehead 
would  have  covered  a  man  of  twice  his  stature.  A 
small  dark  moustache  was  no  more  consciously  a  point 
of  personal  adornment  than  a  patch  of  stonecrop  to  a 
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She   advanced   serenely*  sedately,   her   hands   jauntily    in   the  poeket«   of   an   ulster. 


rock.  When  he  took  off  his  cap,  his  baldness,  though 
more  extensive  than  you  would  have  expected  in  a 
man  who  couldn't  have  been  older  than  forty-five,  was 
the  finishing  touch  of  the  staid. 

"You've  been  having  a  long  sleep." 

"Yes." 

"Making  up  for  lost  time?" 

"Exactly." 

"Been  at  the  front?" 

IT  was  this  kind  of  question  I  was  afraid  of.  I  knew 

that  if  I  said  Yes,  I  should  have  to  give  details,  and 
so  I  said  No. 

"Look  as  if  you  had  been." 

"Do  I?" 

"Often  leaves  some  sort  of  hang-over " 

"It  couldn't  do  that  in  my  case  because  I  wasn't 
there." 

He  tried  another  avenue  of  approach.  "Drinkwater 
told  me  you  were  a  Frenchman." 

"That  seems  to  have  been  a  mistake  of  our  steward." 

"But  you  speak  the  language." 

"Yes  I  speak  it." 

"You  must  speak  it  very  well." 

"Probably." 

"Have  you  lived  much  in  France?" 

"Oh,  on  and  off.'" 

"Had  a  position  over  there?" 

It  seemed  to  be  my  turn  to  ask  a  question.  I  shot 
him  a  quick  glance.  "What  sort  of  position  do  you 
mean?" 

"Oh,  I  didn't  know  but  what  you  might  have  been 
in  a  shop  or  an  office " 

So  I  looked  like  that!  It  was  a  surprise  to  me.  I 
had  thought  he  might  mention  the  Embassy.  My 
sense  of  superior  standing  was  so  strong  that  I  ex- 
pected another  man  of  superior  standing  to  see  it  at 
a  glance.  Contenting  myself  with  a  shake  of  the  head 
I  felt  his  eyes  on  me  with  a  greater  st^re. 

"Must  have  found  it  useful  to  speak  French  so  well, 
especially  at  a  time  like  this." 

I  allowed  that  to  pass  without  challenge. 

"If  wc  should  ever  go  into  the  war  a  fellow  like  you 
could  make  himself  handy  in  a  lot  of  ways." 

We  were  therefore  not  in  the  war,     I  wau  glad  to 


add  that  to  my  list  of  facts.  "I  should  try,"  I  assented, 
feeling  that  the  words  committed  me  to  nothing. 

"Wonder  you  weren't  tempted  to  pitch  in  as  it  was. 
A  lot  of  our  young  Americans  did — chaps  who  found 
themselves  over  there." 

"I  wasn't  one  of  them." 

"Poor  Drinkwater  now — he  went  over  with  me  as 
my  stenographer  in  the  spring  of  that  year;  and  when 
the  thing  broke  out " 

"He  went." 

"Yes,  he  went." 

"And  didn't  get  much  good  from  it." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that     Depends,  doesn't  it? 

on  what  we  mean  by  good.     You  fellows  "  I  shot 

him  another  glance,  but  I  don't  think  he  noticed  that  I 
objected  to  being  classed  with  Drinkwater.  "You  fel- 
lows   "  he  began  again. 

I  never  knew  how  he  meant  to  continue,  for  a  shuf- 
fling and  pawing  outside  the  door  warned  us  that 
Drinkwater,  having  finished  his  breakfast,  was  feeling 
his  way  in. 

The  doctor  spoke  as  the  boy  pushed  the  door 
open  and  stumbled  across  the  threshold. 

"Morning,  Harry!  Your  friend  here  seems  to  have 
waked  up  in  pretty  good  condition.  Look  at  the  break- 
fast he's  been  making  away  with."  He  rose  to  leave, 
since  the  cabin  had  not  room  enough  for  two  men  on 
foot  at  the  same  time.  "See  you  on  deck  by  and  by," 
he  added,  with  a  nod  to  me;  "then  we  can  have  a  more 
satisfactory  talk." 

I  waited  till  he  was  out  of  earshot  "Who  is  he  any- 
how?" 

IN  giving  me  a  summary  of  Averill's  history,  Drink- 
water couldn't  help  weavmg  in  a  partial  one  of  his 
own.  It  was  in  fact  most  of  his  own,  except  that  it 
included  no  reference  to  his  birth  and  parentage. 

Drinkwater  had  worked  his  way  through  one  of  the 
great  universities  when  laboratory  research  had 
thrown  him  in  contact  with  Boyd  Averill.  The  latter 
was  not  a  practising  physician  but  a  student  of  biology. 
He  was  the  more  at  liberty  to  follow  one  of  the  less 
lucrative  lines  of  scientific  work  bec.iuse  of  being  a 
man  of  large  means.  Sketching  the  origin  of  this  for- 
tune my  companion  informed  me  that  from  his  patron's 


democratic  ways  no  one  would  ever  suppose  him  the 
only  son,  and  except  for  a  sister,  the  only  heir,  of  the 
biggest  banker  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  By  one 
of  those  odd  freaks  of  heredity,  which  neither  Sir 
Francis  Galton  nor  the  great  Plockendorff  had  been 
able  to  explain  Boyd  Averill  had  shown  a  distaste  for 
banking  from  his  cradle,  and  yet  with  an  interest 
equally  difficult  to  account  for  in  bacteria. 

On  the  subject  of  Averill's  more  personal  life  all 
my  friend  could  toll  me  was  ihat  he  had  married  Miss 
Lulu  Winfield,  once  well  known  on  the  concert  stage. 

"And,  say,"  he  went  on,  enthusiastically,  "she's  about 
the  prettiest.  You'll  see  for  yourself  when  you  come 
up  on  deck.  She'll  speak  to  you.  Oh,  yes,  she  will," 
he  hastened  to  assure  me,  when  I  began  to  demur.  "She 
won't  mind.  She's  not  a  bit  aristocratic,  and  Miss 
Blair  says  the  same." 

To  make  conversation  I  asked  him  who  was  Mia* 
Blair,  learning  that  she  was  the  young  lady  whom  Miss 
Averill  had  brought  over  to  Europe  to  act  as  steno- 
grapher to  her  brother  when  Drinkwater  had  gone  to 
the  war. 

"You  see,"  he  continued  to  explain,  "Averill's  been 
white  with  me  from  the  start  When  I  left  him  in  the 
lurch — after  he'd  paid  my  expenses  over  to  Europe 
and  all  that — because  the  war  broke  out,  he  didn't 
kick  any  more  than  a  straw  dummy.  When  I  told  him 
I  felt  mean,  but  that  this  war  couldn't  be  going  on  and 
me  not  in  it,  he  said  that  at  my  age  he'd  have  felt  the 
same.  One  of  these  days  I've  got  to  pay  him  back  that 
fare.  I'll  do  that  when  I've  got  to  work  in  New  York 
and  saved  a  bit  of  dough." 

I  asked  him  what  he  meant  to  work  at 

"Oh,  there'll  be  thjngs.  There  always  are.  Misa 
Blair  wants  me  to  learn  the  touch  system  and  go  in 
for  big  stenography.  Says  she'll  teach  me.  Say,  she's 
some  girl.  I  want  you  to  know  her."  He  reverted  to 
the  principal  theme.  "Big  money  in  piano-tuning  too, 
though  what  I'm  really  out  for  is  biology.  But  after 
all,  what's  biology  but  the  science  of  life?  and  you  can 
pick  that  up  anywhere.     Oh,  I'm  all  right     I've  had 

the  darnedest  good  luck,  when  I've  seen  my  pals " 

He  left  this  sentence  unfinished,  going  on  to  say: 
"That  was  the  way  when  I  got  mir.t  at  Bois  Robert. 
Shell  came  down — and  gee  whiz!     Nothing  left  of  a 
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bunch  of  six  or  eight  of  us  but  me — and  I  only  got 
this." 

A  TOSS  of  his  hand  was  meant  to  indicate  his  eyes, 
■'*  after  which  he  went  on  to  tell  how  marvellously 
he  had  been  taken  care  of,  with  the  additional  good 
luck  of  running  across  Boyd  Averill  in  hospital.  Best 
luck  of  all  was  now  that  he  was  able  to  go  home,  the 
Averills  were  coming  too,  and  had  been  willing  to  have 
him  sail  by  their  boat  and  keep  an  eye  on  him.  He 
spoke  as  if  they  were  his  intimate  friends,  while  I  had 
only  to  appear  on  deck  to  have  them  become  mine. 

"In  the  jewelry  business?"  he  asked  me,  suddenly. 

I  stared  in  an  amazement  of  which  he  must  have 
recognized  the  tones  in  my  voice.  ".What  made  you 
ask  me  that?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  Speak  like  it.  Thought  you 
might  have  been  in  that — or  gents'  furnishings." 

After  he  had  gone  on  deck,  and  Jean-Marie  had 
taken  away  the  tray,  I  got  up  and  dressed.  I  did  it 
slowly,  with  a  hatred  to  my  clothes  that  grew  as  I  put 
them  on.  How  I  dressed  in  the  previous  portion  of  my 
life  I  couldn't,  of  course,  tell;  but  now  I  was  something 
between  a  country  barber  and  a  cheap  Latin  Quarter 
Bohemian.  In  conjunction  with  my  patently  Anglo- 
Saxon  face,  nothing  could  have  been  more  grotesque. 

I  thought  of  trunks.  I  must  have  some  in  the  hold. 
Ringing  for  Jean-Marie,  I  asked  if  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  have  one  or  two  of  them  brought  up.  If  so, 
I  could  go  back  to  bed  again  till  I  found  something 
more  presentable.  The  steward,  with  comic  compas- 
sion stealing  into  his 
eye  as  he  studied  me, 
said  that  of  course  it 
was  possible  to  have 
monsieur's  trunks 
brought  up  if  monsieur 
would  give  him  the 
checks  o  r  receipts, 
which  would  doubtless 
be  in  monsieur's  pock- 
ets. But  a  search  re- 
vealed nothing.  The 
bags  and  my  purse  re- 
vealed nothing.  My  dis- 
may at  the  fact  that  I 
had  come  on  board  with- 
out other  belongings 
than  those  on  the  couch 
almost  betrayed  me  to 
the  litcle  man  watching 
me  so  wistfully.  I  was 
obliged  to  Invent  a 
story  of  hurried  war- 
time travelling  in  or- 
der to  get  him  out. 


V/TY  predicament  was 
•*■  growing  more  ab- 
surd. I  sat  down  on  the 
couch  and  considered  it. 
It  would  have  been  easy 
to  become  excited, 
frantic,  frenzied,  with 
my  ridiculous  inability. 
E»utting  my  hands  on  my 
head  I  could  have  torn 
it  asunder  to  wrest 
from  my  atrophied 
brain  the  secret  it 
guarded  so  maliciously. 
"None  of  that!"  I 
warned  myself;  and  my 
hands  came  down. 
Whatever  I  did  I  must 
do  coolly.  So  not  long 
after  the  eight  bells 
of  noon  I  dragged  my- 
self to  the  deck. 

All  at  once  I  began 
to  find  something  like 
consolation.  The  wild 
beauty  of  sky  and  water 
beat  in  on  me  like  love. 
I  must  have  travelled 
often  enough  before,  so 
that  it  was  not  new  to 
me;  but  it  was  all  the 
more  comforting  for 
that.  I  had  come  back 
to  an  old,  old  friendship 
— the  friendship  of 
wind  and  color  and 
scudding  clouds  and 
glinting  horizons  and 
the  mad  squadrons  of 
the  horses  of  Neptune 


shaking  their  foamy  mane.s.  Amid  the  raging  tempests 
of  cloud  there  were  tranquil  islands  of  a  blue  such  as 
was  never  unfofded  by  a  flower.  In  the  long  sweeping 
hollows  of  the  waves  one's  eye  could  catch  all  the  hues 
in  pigeons'  neck.-?.  Before  a  billow  broke  it  climbed 
to  a  tip  of  that  sea-water  green  more  ineffable  than 
any  of  the  greens  of  grass,  jades,  or  emeralds. 
From  every  crest,  and  in  widening  lines  from  the  ship's 
sides  as  we  ploughed  along,  the  foam  trailed  into  shreds 
that  seemed  to  have  been  torn  from  the  looms  of  a 
race  more  deft  and  exquisite  than  ours. 

Not  many  men  and  women  love  beauty  for  its  own 
sake.  Not  many  see  it.  To  most  of  us  it  is  only  an 
adjunct  to  comfort  or  pride.  It  springs  from  the  purse, 
or  at  best  from  the  intellect;  but  the  hidden  man  of 
the  heart  doesn't  care  for  it.  The  hidden  man  of  the 
heart  has  no  capacity  to  value  the  cloud  or  the  bit  of 
jewel-weed.  These  things  meet  no  need  in  him;  they 
in.spire  no  ecstasy.  The  cloud  dissolves  and  the  bit  of 
jewel-weed  goes  back  to  earth;  and  the  chances  are 
that  no  human  eye  has  noted  the  fact  that  each  has 
externalized  God  in  one  of  the  myriad  forms  of  His 
appeal  to  us.  Only  here  and  there,  at  long  intervals, 
is  there  one  to  whom  line  and  color  and  invisible  forces 
like  the  wind  are  significant  and  sacred,  and  as  essen- 
tial as  food  and  drink.  It  came  to  me  now  that  some- 
where in  my  past,  beauty  had  been  the  dominating 
energy — that  beauty  was  the  thread  of  flame  which, 
if  I  kept  steadily  hold  of  it,  would  lead  me  back  whence 
I  came. 


She  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm  soothinsly.     "I  never  rive  anyon*  away,' 


IV 


l^ROM  the  spectacle  of  sea  and  sky  I  turned  away  a; 
^  last,  only  because  my  senses  could  take  in  no  more 
Then  I  saw  beauty  in  another  form. 

A  girl  was  advancing  down  the  deck  who  embodied 
the  evanescence  of  the  cloud  and  the  grace  of  the  bil 
of  jewel-weed  in  a  way  I  could  never  convey  to  you 
You  must  see  me  as  standing  near  the  stern  of  the  boat, 
and  the  long  clean  line  of  the  deck,  with  an  irregular 
fringe  of  people  in  deck-chairs,  as  empty  except  fr* 
this  slender  solitary  figure.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the 
ship  was  a  little  like  that  of  a  bough  in  the  wind,  whilf 
she  was  a  bird  on  it.  She  advanced  serenely,  s-  ....'."ly. 
her  hands  jauntily  in  the  pockets  of  an  ulste'-  whicli 
was  grey,  with  cuffs  and  collar  of  sane-green.  A 
sage-green  tarn  o'shanter  was  fastened  to  a  mass  of 
the  living  fair  hair  which,  for  want  of  a  better  term 
we  call  golden.  H-.r  awareness  of  herself  almost 
amounted  to  indifference;  and  as  she  passed  under  the 
row  of  onlookers'  eyes  she  seemed  to  fling  out  a  chal- 
lenge which  was  not  defiant  but  good-natured. 

Not  defiant  but  good-natured  was  the  gaze  she  fixed 
on  me,  a  gaze  as  lacking  in  self-consciousness  as  it 
was  in  hesitation.  A  child  might  have  looked  at  you 
in  this  way,  or  a  dog,  or  any  other  being  not  afraid 
of  you.  Of  a  blue  which  could  only  be  compared  to 
that  in  the  rifts  in  the  clouds  overhead  her  eyes  never 
wavered  in  their  long  calm  regard  till  they  were  turned 
on  me  obliquely  as  she  passed  by.  She  did  not,  however 
look  back;  and  reaching  the  end  of  the  promenade  shi 

rounded  the  corner  anr 
went  up  the  other  way 
Thinking  of  her 
merely  as  a  vision  seer 
by  chance  I  was  the 
more  surprised  wher 
she  entered  the  dining 
saloon  helping  my 
friend  Drinkwater.  I 
had  purposely  got  to 
my  place  before  anyone 
else,  so  as  to  avoid  thf 
awkwardness  of  arriv 
ing  unknown  among 
people  who  must  al- 
ready have  made  each 
other's  acquaintance 
Moreover,  the  table 
being  near  to  one  of 
the  main  entrances,  my 
corner  allowed  me  to 
take  notes  on  all  who 
came  in.  Not  that  I 
was  interested  in  my 
fellow  -  passengers 
otherwise  than  as  part 
of  my  self-defence.  Self- 
defence,  the  keeping 
anyone  from  suspecting 
the  mischance  that  had 
befallen  me,  seemed  to 
me,  for  the  moment, 
even  more  important 
than  finding  out  who  1 
was. 

-TpRANS  -  ATLANTIC 
travel  having  al- 
ready become  difficult, 
those  who  entered  wer* 
few  in  number;  and  a* 
people  are  always  at 
their  worst  at  sea  they 
struck  me  as  mere  bun- 
d  1  e  s  of  humanity. 
Among  the  first  to  pass 
my  table'  was  Boyd 
Averill,  who  gave  me  a 
friendly  nod.  After 
him  came  a  girl  of  pei 
haps  twenty-five,  grave, 
sensible,  and  so  indif 
ferenH  to  appearancei 
that  I  put  her  down  ai 
his  sister.  Last  of  a,T. 
was  she  whom  Drinlr.- 
water  had  summed  up 
as  "one  of  the  pret^ 
tiest."  She  was;  y«>t 
not  in  the  way  in  which 
the  vision  on  the  deck 
had  been  the  same.  The 
visicin  on  the  deck  had 
had  no  more  self-con- 
sciousness than  the  bit 
of  jewel-weed.  Thi» 
Continued  on  page  104 


Can  Canada  Afford  CHEAP  TEACHERS? 


Article  Has   the 
President's  O.K. 

IN  order  that  Mac- 
Lean's  Magazine 
readers  might  have  the 
most  recent  and  authentic 
information  on  the  much- 
discussed  subject  of 
teachers'  salaries,  the 
aid  of  President  Sir 
Robert  Falconer,  o  f  the 
University  of  Toronto, 
was  enlisted. 

The  leading  portion  of 
this  article  tvas  dictated 
for  Maclean's  by  Sir 
Robert,  and  utters  a 
warning  note  which  our 
legislators  and  publicists 
should  heed.  The  will- 
ing c  0-0  peration  of 
professors  a  nd  teachers 
from  the  Maritimes  to 
B.C.  was  enlisted  to  pro- 
cure other  startling  facts 
and  figures  given   below. 


SIR   ROBERT    FALCONER'S    WARNING 


tj^T~^HERE  is  such  a  disparity  between  the  large 
I  incomes  made  in  commerce  and  trade,  and 
■*-  even  some  of  the  professions,  and  the  meagre 
stipends  paid  to  teachers  in  our  schools  and  univer- 
sities, that  unless  the  salaries  paid  to  men  and  women 
engaged  in  the 
teaching  profes- 
jion  in  Canada  are 
substantially  in- 
creased there  in- 
evitably will-  be  a 
dearth  of  compe- 
tent instructors  for 
the  rising  genera- 
tion. 

"Men  and  women 
»re  leaving  the 
secondary  schools, 
and  the  universities 
as  well,  to  engage 
in  more  remunera- 
tive occupations. 
They  are  driven  to 
this  because  their 
salaries,  never 
high,  have  not  been 
advanced  in  any 
vay  profportionate 
'vith  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living. 
We  are  threatened 
with  a  condition 
which  will  breed 
cheap  teachers — 
cheap  from  the 
stand-point  of  abil- 
ity, as  well  as  re- 
muneration. This 
s  the  vital  ques- 
tion: Can  we 
afford  to  face  such  conditions  without  vigorous  protest? 

"It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  get  men  to 
All  positions  in  the  Universities  of  Toronto,  as  well  as 
in  other  Canadian  institutions.  Take  any  Department 
— Political  Economy,  for  example:  Governments  and 
banks  are  offering  men  qualified  for  this  work  more 
than  we  can  pay  them,  and  this  direct  competition  is 
making  it  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  retain  an  ade- 
quate and  competent  staff.  Within  the  past  few  weeks 
one  of  our  men  accepted  a  position  in  Ottawa,  where 
Ke  will  get  considerably  more  than  his  salary  here 
would  have  amounted  to  for  a  good  many  years.  Take 
Chemistry:  the  large  manufacturing  concerns  are 
offering  many  of  our  expert  chemists  twice  as  much 
as  we  can  afford  to  pay  them.  In  other  branches  of 
Engineering,  the  same  thing  holds  true. 

"In  the  scientific  side  of  Medicine,  also,  men  of  high 
attainments  are  being  paid  less  than  half  what  they 
■vould  be  able  to  make  in  private  practice,  as  physicians 
ir  surgeons. 

"I  do  not  expect  that  the  men  who  go  in  for  the 
teaching  profession  will  get  as  large  financial  rewards 
as  men  who  engage  in  business  or  in  the  more  remu- 
aerative  professions.  Their  reward  will  be  of  a  differ- 
snt  character.  But,  they  must  not  be  called  upon  to 
make  unnecessary  financial  sacrifices.  They  must  not 
feel  that  they  are  engaging  in  a  profession  which  the 
genera!  public  holds  in  such  low  esteem  that  they  will 
not  make  proper  provision  for  their  comfort. 

"The  dignity  of  the  teaching  profession  in  the  schools 
»nd  colleges,  and  its  attractiveness  to  young  men  and 
women  of  promise,  will  not  be  maintained  long,  unless 
they  get  salaries  which  will  place  them,  at  least,  be- 
yond the  need  of  scrimping  and  saving  at  every  turn, 
and  thus  hampering  their  efficiency.  There  is  very 
little  inducement  now  for  them  to  look  upon  teaching 
as  a  life  work.  Therefore,  action  of  a  remedial  nature 
aiust  be  taken  quickly,  for  it  will  require  many  years 
to  produce  the  qualified  and  trained  teacher.  It  is 
ike  planting  an  orchard;  several  years  must  elapse 
hefore  fruit  will  be  borne. 

Professors'  Splendid  War  Work 

■*pOULD  we  afford  to  do  without  the  skill  and  efli- 
^  ciency  which  university  professors — to  pick  out 
jUot  one  class — placed  at  the  service  of  the  nation 
luring  the  war?  To  mention  but  a  very  few  of  many — 
there  are  so  many  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
!ompile  a  complete  register — think  of  the  immensely 
valuable  work  which  Prof.  J.  C.  McLennan  did  in  the 
letection  of  submarines;  the  servicer  rendered  by  Prof. 
A    S.  Eve,  of  McGill,  to  the  British  Admiralty;  of  the 
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Murders  Help  to 
Beat  H.C.  of  L. 

AM  E  M  B  E  R  of  the 
psychological  staff  of 
a  well-knowii  Canadian 
University  was  explain- 
ing how  he  eked  out  his 
scanty    college    inconne : 

"Well,  it's  like  this: 
you  remember  a  few 
months  ago  when  a  man 
named was  murder- 
ed, and  it  was  suggested 

that  the  murderer,  , 

was  insane.  The  Govern- 
ment retained  me,  at  $15 
a  day,  for  two  or  th  r  e  e 
days,  together  with  Prof. 

,     the     well-known 

psychiatrist,  to  examine 
the  murderer  as  to  his 
sanity. 

"If  there  were  enough 
murders  I  could  make  a 
comfortable   living!" 


splendid  work  accomplished  by  such  men  as  McPhail 
and  Gill,  of  Queen's;  MaeLean,  of  Manitoba;  President 
Tory,  Alberta;  and  Brig.-Gen.  Mitchell,  now  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  names  which  come  to  me  oflf-hand. 

"All  the  anti-toxins  used  in  the  Canadian  army  were 
supplied,  practically  at  cost,  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  laboratories.  Can  we  afford  to  let  such  trained 
men  as  those  who  made  these  anti-toxins  go  to  this  or 
that  commercial  concern?  Consider  the  work  of  re- 
habilitation for  the  soldier  which  was  done  at  Hart 
House,  as  well  as  in  all  other  Canadian  universities, 
from  coast  to  coast.  Consider  also  the  splendidly- 
equipped  hospitals  Canadian  universities  sent  over- 
seas— none  better! 

"Young  men  are  leaving  our  universities  all  the 
time  for  more  remunerative  positions.  Men  on  our 
staffs  are  doing  all  sorts  of  hack  work  to  eke  out  their 
pitifully  inadequate  incomes.  This  is  done  even  at 
Toronto,  where  salaries  are  certainly  above  the  aver- 
age for  Canada.  This  saps  their  energies,  renders 
them  unfit  for  their  classes,  and  prevents  them  from 
having  the  time  to  do  collateral  and  progressive  read- 
ing. Some  members  of  the  staff  are  more  fortunately 
situated  than  others — it  is  difficult  for  a  teacher  of 
Latin,  Greek,  Ethics  and  certain  other  subjects  to 
find  outside  work  of  a  remunerative  character,  unless 
it  be  entirely  apart  from  their  specialties. 

"Just  a  few  days  ago  the  head  of  one  of  the  Arts- 
Science  faculties  came  to  me,  and  said: 

"  'I  want  to  get  young  Blank,  who  is  doing  such  ex- 
cellent work  in  the  United  States,  to  come  on  the  staff; 
what  can  we  pay  him?' 

"  'We  can  give  him  $2,500,'  I  replied. 

"'But  he's  getting  $3,500  where  he  is!' 

"We  discussed  the  question  at  some  length,  as  the 
university  needed  the  man  urgently,  particularly  a 
man  possessing  young  Blank's  attainments.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  our  younger  Canadians. 
But  I  fear  we  can't  get  him. 

Left  $4,000;  Jumps  To  $10,000 
<*\irE  recently  lost  a  brilliant  and  valuable  professor 

'  '  — Dr.  A.  B.  MacCallum — who  has  gone  to  Ottawa 
to  act  as  chairman  of  the  advisory  board  of  industry 
and  science. 

"He  receives  $10,000  in  his  present  capacity. 

"We  paid  him  $4,000. 

"The  danger  is  imminent;  the  question  is  vital.  Can 
we  afford  to  have  our  children  educated  by  second- 
nnd  third-rate  teachers?     Certainly  we— CANNOT!" 


Information  received  from  the  heads  of  Canadian 
Universities  elicits  the  fact  that  increases  in  salaries 
have  not  kept  pace,  since  1914,  with  the  H.  C.  of  L. 
In  the  majority  of  universities  there  have  been  in- 
creases, it  is  true,  but  these  average  not  more  than 

20  per  cent.  Let 
us  take  the  Big 
Three:  first 

In  July,  1919,  in 
the  University  of 
Toronto,  a  25  per 
cent,  increase  went 
into  effect — not  be- 
fore it  was  needed ! 
The  maximum  is 
now,  for  a  full  pro- 
fessor, head  of  a 
department,  $5,- 
000.  A  well-known 
member  of  the  U. 
of  T.  staff,  who 
joined  the  Blue  and 
White  forces  near- 
ly three  decades 
ago,  received  $3,- 
200  then.  Of  course, 
it  was  quite  a  com- 
fortable salary  in 
tJiose  days,  but  even 
with  his  $5,000  to- 
day, and  his  large 
family,  he  is  not  in 
the  comfortable 
class,  but  in  what 
Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams  calls  the 
anxious  class.  And, 
in  what  other  call- 
ing would  it  take  a 
man  of  merit  near- 
ly thirty  years  to  get  such  a  small  increase — about  $40 
more  each  year? 

McGill,  with  160  members  on  the  staff,  pays  from 
$1,000  to  $5,000,  ranging  from  junior  instructors  to 
professors  of  a  third  of  a  century's  service.  The  in- 
creases made  since  1914  have  amounted,  in  the  case 
of  men  in  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Applied  Science,  to 
about  33  per  cent.  Early  increases  are  "contem- 
plated," but  not  announced. 

At  Queen's,  instructors  chiefly  receive  sessional  ap- 
pointments only,  at  a  salary  of  $1,500  or  wider.  Lectur- 
ers are  paid  from  $1,500  to  $1,900;  assistant  pro- 
fessors from  $2,000  to  $2,400;  associate  professors 
and  professors  not  in  charge  of  a  department,  from 
$2,500  to  $2,900;;  professors  in  charge  of  departments 
from  $3,000  to  $3,500;  the  highest  salary  a  professor 
can  attain  is  $4,000. 

In  the  other  Canadian  universities  and  colleges  there 
is  a  wide  range  of  salaries  paid,  but  in  only  one — the 
University  of  British  Columbia — is  the  scale  on  a  par 
with  the  three  above-mentioned. 

"The  salary  schedule,"  says  President  L.  S.  Klinck, 
of  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  "has  generally 
been  considered  generous.  Western  universities,  how- 
ever, must  pay  higher  salaries  than  Eastern  univer- 
sities for  profession  of  the  same  academic  training 
and  experience.    The  scale  at  present  runs  as  follows: 

Professors    (heads)     $3,500  to  $5,000 

Associate  Professors   2,750  to  3,500 

Assistant  Professors   1,800  to  2,750 

Instructors    1,000  to  1,800 

Assistants    Up  to  1,000 

How  "Poorer  Brethren"  Fare 

♦♦'T'HE  present  schedule  for  professors  and  asso- 
•*■  ciate  professors  will  probably  remain  for  some 
time  as  at  present,  but  the  indications  are  that  provi- 
sion will  be  made  for  increases  for  tho.se  with  a  rank 
lower  than  that  of  associate  professor.  In  view  of  the 
recent  increases  in  the  salaries  of  University  men  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Canada,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
Western  universities  to  increase  their  schedule  if  they 
are  to  continue  to  attract  outstanding  men." 

The  University  of  British  Columbia  was  not  organ- 
ized until  September,  1915,  and  has  just  this  year  turn- 
ed out  its  first  flock  of  B.A.'s.  But,  that  Canada's 
youngest  university  is  willing  to  pay  as  well  as  any  in 
the  country  is  shown  by  studying  the  "raises"  which 
members  of  the  staff  have  received  within  the  past 
three  years — and  this  out  of  a  staff,  which  even  now 
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numbers  but  54:  Three  men  have  received  increases 
of  $1,000  or  more. 

The  other  Canadian  universities  are  decidedly  the 
"poorer  brethern."  It  may  be  just  as  well  not  to 
mention  some  of  them  specifically,  for  in  all  it  may  be 
taken  as  assured  that  the  pay  received  is  in  no  way 
commensurate  with  the  value  of  the  work  accom- 
plished. But,  speaking  broadly,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  lowest  salaries  are  paid  in  Eastern  Canada, 
and  that  they  show  a  tendency  to  grow  the  farther 
west  they  get. 

During  a  recent  convention  in  Ottawa  several  uni- 
versity graduates  were  discussing  their  incomes.  Most 
of  them  had  been  out  of  college  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years.     One  a  broker,  from  Montreal,  said : 

"Last  year  my  income  ran  around  $16,000,  and  this 
year,  if  nothing  untoward  happens,  it  will  be  almost 
twice  that." 

The  rest  of  the  group,  except  one  manufacturer  who 
admitted  that  he  was  making  from  $15,000  to  $20,000 
annually,  looked  at  the  broker  with  envious  eyes. 
Then  one  man,  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  Mpritime  Prov- 
iiices,  spoke  up  and  said  quietly: 

"I  imagine  we  must  be  able  to  live  more  economically 
than  you  people  up  here  do.  Very  few,  if  any,  in  our 
province  make  money  like  that.  Do  you  know  what  we 
pay  our  provincial  superintendent  of  education? 
Exactly  $1,200.    And  inspectors  receive  $800." 

The  salaries  paid  in  some  other  Canadian  univer- 
sities run  as  follows: 

"University  "A":  minimum,  $1,500;  maximum, 
$2,000.     Increase  sihce  1914:  $300. 

"B":  $800  to  $3,500.     1914  scale  was  $600  to  $3,000. 

"C":  $1,800  to  $2,375.  The  man  who  receives  the 
final  amount  is  the  highest  paid  man  outside  the  head 
of  the  institution.  A  25  per  cent,  increase  was  made 
in  January  of  this  year.  , 

"D":  Junior  instructor,  up  to  $1,400;  minimum  sal- 
ary for  full  professor,  $2,600;  after  15  years'  service 
a  full  professor  may  receive  $4,000,  though  highest 
salary  anyone  now  receives  is  $3,700.  This  scale  has 
just  been  radically  revised  upwards. 

"E":  Salaries  range  from  about  $800  to  $2,000.  In- 
creases are  "contemplated,"  but  there  have  been  no 
increases  since  1914. 

"F":  $1,500  to  $3,000.  In  1914  no  professor  re- 
ceived more  than  $1,500,  except  the  Dean  who  re- 
ceived the  magnificent   (?)   remuneration  of  $1,700. 

"G":    Full  professor,  $3,600;  others,  $800  to  $2,800. 

Sift  Ashes  and  Raise  Your  Pay 

'T*HE  remainder  of  the  Canadian  universities  report 
■*•    similar  conditions— and  in  the  public  schools  and 
collegiates  the  scales  are  proportionately  lower  still. 

Some  of  the  salaries  instanced  above  may  appear 
quite  adequate,  but  the  "top"  salaries  are  being  paid  to 
but  very  few  men  in  each  institution.  And,  so  great 
are  the  demands  in  the  way  of  subscriptions  to  charit- 
able organizations,  various  college  funds  and  mem- 
orials, as  well  as  the  outlay  for  books  and  other  "in- 
struments of  their  trade,"  that  the  net  amount  is 
materially  decreased.  Members  of  university  staffs 
are  expected  to  keep  up  a  certain  standard  of  appear- 
ance— dress,  table,  entertainment,  etc. — and  they  dare 
not  fall  below. 

Certain  lecturers  threaten  voluntarily  to  "lower 
their  scale"  if  the  wages  paid  to  the  college  janitor  is 
so — relatively — attractive.  The  Border  Cities  Star 
Bays  the  reason  there 
are  so  many  vacancies 
in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession is  because 
erstwhile  educators 
are  now  stoking  the 
school  furnaces  t  o 
make  both  ends  meet! 
■  This  may  seem  like  a 
poor  sort  of  a  joke, 
but  there  are  schools 
and  colleges  in  C  a  n- 
ada  where  the  teach- 
ers and  lecturers  are 
actually  receiving  less 
than  the  caretaker ! 
In  one  school,  if  a  cer- 
tain member  of  the 
staff  tore  up  his  cer- 
tificate, donned  over- 
alls, and  went  to  sift 
the  ashes,  permanent- 
ly, his  pay  would  go 
up  exactly  $160  a 
year. 

One  of  the  greatest 
eivils  of  these  low 
•alaries  is  that  men 
are  driven  to  do  out- 


side back  work.  It  is  frequently  a  kind  of  work  which 
galls  the  mind  and  wearies  the  body.  A  member  of 
the  psychological  staff  of  a  well-known  Canadian 
university  was  discussing  recently  with  some  col- 
leagues the  salary  question,  and  he  was  asked  how 
much  money  he  could  make  in  a  year  "on  the  side." 
He  said: 

"Well,  it's  like  this:  you  remember  a  few  months 

;igo  when  a  man  named  was  murdered,  and  it 

was  suggested  that  the  murderer, ,  was  insane. 

The  Government  retained  me,  at  $15  a  day  for  two 
or  three  days,  together  with  Prof.  ,  the  well- 
known  psychiatrist,  to  examine  the  murderer  as  to  his 
sanity. 

"That  was  work  in  my  line,  and  well-paid  work,  and 
if  there  are  only  murderers  enough  whom  the  Govern- 
ment wants  examined  I  believe  I  could  make  a  very 
nice,  comfortable  living.  My  income  would  vary  in- 
versely as  the  moral  tone  of  the  community  depreci- 
ated." 

Another  psychologist  said  murders  weren't  common 
enough  so  that  he  got  any  work  in  that  line,  but  he 
lectured,  on  very  elementary  subjects  in  his  field,  at  an 
institute  where  he  received  $100  for  eight  months' 
work,  two  hours  a  week.  He  gave  vent  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

"That's  why  I  don't  even  make  enough  to  get  a 
decent  overcoat.  And  that's  why  my  wife  and  I 
restrict  ourselves  to  an  egg  a  week — and  we  divide  that 
between  us  now  that  they're  $1  a  dozen  in  the  market. 

Side    Lines   Help    Pay   Pressing    Bills 

COME  professors  make  a  good  deal  in  their  side  lines 
^  — if  they  are  "fortunate"  in  their  fields.  One  man 
who  teaches  mathematics  of  a  certain  brand  to  the 
"young  idea"  makes  more  than  his  university  stipend 
by  doing  expert  work  for  actuaries  and  accountants. 
Many  do  tutoring;  several  have  written  successful 
books,  which  occasionally  make  money.  A  few  write 
for  the  newspapers;  one  magazine  has  received  un- 
solicited contributions  from  six  members  of  univer- 
sity staffs,  all  of  whom  wanted  to  turn  an  honest 
penny.  One  professor  named  his  price,  and  asked  that 
it  be  sent  him  "with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  as  he 
had  some  pressing  bills." 

"The  subject  is  full  of  difficulties,"  says  Principal 
R.  Bruce  Taylor,  M.A.,  D.D.,  of  Queen's  University. 
"A  man  who  teaches  Greek  is  unable  to  add  anything 
appreciable  to  his  salary,  whereas  the  chemist  or  the 
metallurgist,  or  the  mineralogist,  or  the  geologist,  may 
during  the  summer  months  add  largely  to  his  income; 
and  the  work  that  he  is  doing  outside  is  not  only  of 
benefit  to  him  personally,  but  is  also  of  value  to  the 
university  in  that  it  keeps  a  professor  in  touch  with 
the  most  recent  developments  of  his  science  and  keeps 
the  institution  to  which  he  belongs  in  some  kind  of 
relationship  with  industrial  work." 

Very  serious  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in 
practically  all  universities  in  the  Dominion  in  filling 
vacancies,  or  in  fifinding  men  to  fill  newly-created  posi- 
tions. President  MacLean,  of  the  University  of  Mani- 
toba, says: 

"We  are  experiencing  the  greatest  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining competent  men  to  fill  vacancies.  These  diffi- 
culties are  greater  than  ever  before,  and  are  likely  to 
increase.  The  condition  seems  to  be  general  and  af- 
fects all  universities  on  the  continent." 

"It  is  impossible  to  express  too  strongly  the  diffi- 


Hart  Houae,   University  of  Toronto,   where  much   rehabilitation     of  soldiers  was  done.     It   was  formally  opened  durine   November. 


culties  that  have  been  experienced  this  year  in  our 
endeavors  to  fill  vacancies,"  says  W.  Sherwood  Fox, 
Dean  of  Arts,  Western  University,  London.  "One 
position  was  offered  to  nine  men  before  we  secured 
an  acceptance,  several  of  them  turning  down  our  offer 
on  the  ground  that  they  could  earn  more  in  commercial 

life  than  in  academic  life Another  position  we 

tendered  to  six  or  seven  men.  .  .  .  Two  positions  were 
not  filled  until  the  middle  of  October,  and  classes  in 
these  departments  were  held  up" 

President  A.  Stanley  MacKenzie,  of  Dalhousie 
University,  Halifax,  says: 

"The  supply  of  men  seems  very  limited,  though  this 
year  we  were  finally  successful  in  getting  very  satis- 
factory men."  Great  difficulty  in  the  future  is  antici- 
pated, the  Dalhousie  "Prexy"  reports. 

A.  P.  S.  Glassco,  Secretary  of  McGill  University, 
states:  "We  have  experienced  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting competent  men  to  fill  vacancies  this  year,  as  there 
would  appear  to  be  very  few  available.  It  is  probable 
that  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting 
the  men  we  want  in  the  future,  unless  the  present  rate 
of  remuneration  is  materially  increased." 

Several  of  the  young  men,  for  whose  services  uni- 
versities contracted  several  months  or  even  a  year 
ago,  have  received  more  alluring  offers  since  their 
acceptance  of  the  university  positions,  but  have  felt 
in  honor  bound  to  turn  down  the  later  propositions. 
One  man,  in  his  very  early  twenties,  was  about  to 
pack  up  and  go  to  a  certain  Western  university  at 
$1,600.  This  seemed  a  very  fair  figure  to  start  at, 
but  his  work  fell  under  the  notice  of  the  head  of  a 
financial  institution,  who  wired  him  an  offer  of  an 
initial  salary  of  $2,500.  He  wired  the  university  to 
obtain  his  release,  but  the  reply  came  back: 

"We  can't  possibly  do  it;  we  are  five  men  short  now 
on  our  staff.     Sorry." 

So  he'll  teach  for  a  year,  and  then  perhaps  take  a 
little  flurry  in  finance. 

Turns  Down  $10,000,  For  $4,000 

A  NUMBER  of  business  men  were  discussing  univer- 
■^^  sity  salaries,  and  one  of  them  remarked  that  "So- 
and-so  is   only  getting  $2,600." 

"Well,"  retorted  the  manager  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany, "isn't  that  enough?  In  what  other  line  of  en- 
deavor could  he  get  more — or  as  much?" 

This  may  be  true  in  isolated  cases,  for  there  are 
incompetents  and  slumberers  on  university  staffs  as 
well  as  in  most  other  organizations  but,  in  the  main, 
it  is  not  true.     From  McGill  comes  this  statement: 

"Several  of  our  men,  particularly  in  the  Department 
of  Chemistry,  have  received  tempting  offers  from  com- 
mercial corporations.  In  some  cases  we  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  them,  but  in  others  we  have  found  that 
they  are  willing  to  accept  a  smaller  salary  and  remain 
with  the  university.  The  cases  mentioned  were  those 
of  men  receiving  $3,500,  or  less." 

Tremendous  sacrifices  are  made  by  some  men  to  re- 
main in  the  service  of  their  Alma  Mater.     At  Queen's 
one  of  the  professors  jn  the  department  of  Metallurgy 
was  offered,  just  a  few  months  ago,  a  salary  of  $10,000 
by  a  chemical  company,  and  the  offer  was  subsequent- 
ly increased.     He  refused,  and  remains  at  Queen's  at 
$4,000.      Professor    Stafford    Kilpatrick    recently   left 
Queen's  for  commercial  work,  and  President  A.  Bruce 
Taylor  says  of  this  case: 
"Professor  Stafford  Kilpatrick  has  gone  to  be  con- 
sultant   with     M.    J. 
O'Brien   Company. 
Processes  which  they 
are  using  in  immense 
mining    enterprises 
are     the     results     of 
Professor  Kilpatrick's 
research,    and    it   was 
only    natural    that   he 
should     leave     us     to 
superintend  the  work- 
ing    of     those     large 
affairs." 

President  Taylor 
tells  why  some  men 
can't  be  lured  into 
commercial  life: 

"In  University  life, 
of  course,  a  man  is 
master  of  his  time  as 
he  would  not  be  in  a 
commercial  position, 
while  holidays  and  the 
pleasant  society  i  n  a 
little  university  city, 
such  as  Kingston, 
count  for  a  good  deal 
with  the  university 
type  of  man," 


— MerrieGentlemen 
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"On  Christnas  Eve,"  said  Jack  FUh,  "they 
come  oat  of  their  graves.** 


IF  YOU  could  find  the  village  of  Windbridge 
(which  is  very  difficult  as  it  hides  itself  at  the 
bottom  of  a  hill  well  off  the  main  road  which 
crosses  the  downs  at  a  certain  part  of  the  English 
South-East  Coast)  you  could  see  the  identical  cottage 
where  Doctor  Jellybud  looked  from  his  window  at  the 
beginning  of  this  history. 

For  more  years  than  most  people  could  remember  he 
had  lived  there,  and  every  day  he  looked  out  of  the 
window  on  rising,  because  he  was  a  jovial,  round- 
bellied,  old  boy  who  was  glad  to  see  the  morning;  and 
if  the  sun  has  any  sjTnpathy  in  its  nature  at  all,  it 
must  have  had  hard  work  to  keep  from  coming  out 
and  smiling  back  at  the  jolly,  red-faced  Doctor. 

"Octavius,"  cried  his  sister  from  below,  "breakfast 
is  ready." 

"Coming,  my  dear,  coming  a't  once,"  cried  the  Doctor, 
immersing  his  face  in  a  basin  of  cold  water. 

That  was  a  harmless  lie  which  I  am  sure  never 
grew  any  blacker  for  repetition.  He  always  wvls  late 
for  breakfast  and  never  did  "come  at  once,"  but  then 
if  he  had,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  hi.s 
rubbing  his  hands  and  making  all  sorts  of  genial 
excuses  and  generally  starting  the  day  off  (as  it  should 
be  started)  as  if  life  were  a  very  pleasant  thing  alto- 
gether, and  breakfast  one  of  the  pleasantest  things  i-n 
life. 

The  Doctor  had  never  married,  which  was  strange 
too,  for  there  wasn't  a  keener  eye  for  a  dimpled  cheek 

or  a  pretty  ankle  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

But  then  possibly  he  liked  so  many  dimples,  and  ad- 
mired such  regiments  of  pretty  ankles,  that  he  couldn't 
concentrate  on  just  one  set  of  them. 

Yet  it  should  be  recorded  that  sometimes  when  he 
used  to  sit  by  the  fire  and  drink  punch  with  Jacob 
Funnle,  the  county  Magistrnte  who  was  given  to  ama- 
teur theatricals,  (it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  his 
Othello  was  far  better  than  anything  on  the  London 
stage)  and  who  used  to  scare  prisoners  speechless  by 
his  manner  when  he  tried  them.  Doctor  Jellybud  would 
grow  a  little  melancholy.  On  those  occasions  it  was 
his  habit  to  confess  to  an  early  and  fruitless  attach- 
ment to  a  "splendid  creature"  with  ten  thousand  a 
year  in  her  own  right,  who  had  been  cruel  enough  to 
hand  over  the  cnre  of  her  splendid  self,  and  the  ten 
thousand  a  year,  to  an  Ensign  in  the  —  st  Bloodand- 
thunderers,  who  owned  the  finest  mustaches,  the  best 
legs,  and  the  thickest  heads  in  Tjondon. 

As  this  tale  ncor  failed  to  produce  a  state  of  abject 
sentimentality  in  both  of  them,  old  Funnle  would  pro- 
jjose  "Women,  lovely  women^ — God  bless  'ftm,"  and,  as 
any  gentleman  would,  they  always  did  full  justice  to 
the  toast,  bracing  up  surprisingly  after  it.  In  fact 
more  than  once  these  evenings  had  ended  with  a  chorus 
descriptive  of  the  joys  of  bachelorhood,  sung  so  heart- 


ily that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
realize  that  one  was  a  blighted  lover, 
and  the  other  a  widower. 


'TpHE  Doctor  was  the  eighth  child  of  a 
•^  teacher  in  a  poor  little  (Cornwall 
school,  and  by  dint  of  much  economy  he  had  been  sent 
to  London,  where,  after  several  years  in  a  hospital,  he 
was  duly  proclaimed  a  competent  member  of  the  medi- 
cal profession.  As  it  was  at  that  time  the  mustached 
Ensign  had  bludgeoned  his  matrimonial  chances,  he 
bought  the  practice  of  Dr.  Swiggins,  who  had  looked 
after  the  health  of  all  Windbridge  for  fifty  years,  and 
who,  finally  taking  sick,  made  the  mistake  of  trying 
one  of  his  own  remedies,  with  the  result  that  his  place 
of  residence  changed  to  the  cemetery,  and  his  practice 
was  sold  to  Dr.  Jellybud. 

As  that  was  when  he  was  in  his  early  thirties,  his 
favorite  sister,  Regina,  had  come  to  keep  house  for 
him  just  until  he  was  married. 

And  thirty  years  passed  by,  and  the  pretty  little 
sister,  with  the  cheeks  like  roses,  grew  to  be  a  sweet- 
faced  woman  with  fading  flowers  in  her  face  but  a 
gentle  kindliness  that  is  a  far  more  lasting  and 
beautiful  thing  than  roses  which  must  die  with  the 
passing  of  summer.  The  world  is  full  of  such  women, 
offering  their  sympathy  and  understanding,  and  never 
asking  any  other  reward  than  the  knowledge  that 
some  load  has  been  made  a  little  lighter  for  their 
ministering. 

So,  when  this  story  opens,  his  sister  was  still  keep- 
ing house  for  the  Doctor,  though  it  was  a  great  joke 
between  them  that  some  day  he  would  bring  home  a 
blushing  young  bride.  .  .  .  And  in  return  he  would 
accuse  her  of  designs  on  Jacob  Funnle. 

Altogether  they  were  a  very  happy  pair,  and  even 
if  the  old  Doctor  never  knew  very  much  about  medi- 
cine, and  had  forgotten  most  of  the  little  he  knew,  he 
did  a  tremendous  amount  of  good  by  his  cheeriness. 
In  fact,  as  he  used  to  drive  through  the  village  with 
his  black  bag  in  full  view,  Windbridge  wouldn't  have 
exchanged    its   family    Doctor    for    all    the   brains    of 

Harley  Street 

****** 

"Xl^ELL,  my  dear,"  said  Doctor  Jellybud,  entering 

'  '  the  dining-room  with  his  face  still  glowing  from 
the  recent  ablutions.  "That's  a  very  cosy  fire.  Sorry 
I  was  late.  Damme,  I'm  always  late — shouldn't  won- 
der, you  know,  if  I  wasn't  really  intended  for  the 
seventh  child,  but  consequence  of  being  late  they  had 
to  leave  me  till  the  eighth.  I  tell  you  that's  good 
norridge  aint  it?  Eat  lots  of  oatmeal,  sleep  with  your 
window  open,  keep  cheerful,  and  half  the  doctors  and 
undertakers  would  go  bankrupt  in  a  year.'" 

"It  lookf?  like  rain.  Octavius." 

"Should  be  snow  this  time  of  year." 

"I  think  there's  a  storm  coming  on.  Do  you  have 
to  go  out  to-day?  You  know,  you're  not  as  young  as 
vou  were." 

"Yes  I  am,  m'dear— younger.  If  a  fellow  lives 
properly,  you  know — open  windows  at  night,  not  too 


much  spirits  and  'baccy,  and  absolutely  never  touches 

port  wine he  simply  lives  in  a  circle.     Starts 

young,  grows  to  middle  age,  then  gets  younger  and 
younger  until  he  disappears  again." 
"But  Octavius,  who  do  you  have  to  see  to-day?" 
"The  whole  lot  of  'em,  Regina.  There's  Widow 
McGregor  getting  more  melancholy  every  day,  and 
Joe  Green  who  is  quarreling  with  his  wife  all  the  time. 
Then  there's  poor  old  Ned  Clarke  who  don't  seem  able 
to  earn  a  penny,  and  of  course  I  have  to  see  Sam 
Heeling  about  the  Xmas  music — you  know  it  falls  on 
Sunday  this  year— -and  then  I  must  go  and  see  little 
Barbara  Flint" 

'|You   shouldn't  go   away  out  to   that  lonely  spot" 

"That's  just  it,  m'dear.    It  is  a  lonely  spot  and  that 

pretty  little  creature's  pining  away  like  a  bird  in  a 

cage,  all  on  account  of  her  sinful  old  dad  who  won't 

see  what's  going  on  before  his  very  eyes." 

"Yes,  I  noticed  Barbara  at  church  last  Sunday,  and 
she  looked  like  a  fading  lily." 

"She  does,  Regina— just  like  a  lily.  It's  my  opinion, 
speaking  as  her  medical  adviser,  that  she's  in  love. 
She  looks  just  like  I  did  when — you  know  who  I  mean 
when  she  jilted  me  for  that  nincompoop  in  the  Blood- 
andthunderers." 

A  FTER  which  melancholy  thought  the  Doctor  de- 
-^*  voted  himself  to  his  breakfast  with  more  relish 
than  ever. 

"Barbara,"  said  Miss  Jellybud,  pouring  out  some 
coffee  and  uncovering  a  plate  of  steaming  rolls,  "has 
never  been  the  same  since  she  visited  her  poor  dead 
mother's  brother  in  Surrey.  It's  my  opinion  she  fell  in 
love  with  someone  while  there." 

"Like  as  not." 

"I  wish  I  could  go  and  see  her,  or  even  if  she  would 
only  come  here  of  an  afternoon  and  sit  by  the  fire. 
I  know  I'm  dull  company  for  a  young  girl  like  her,  but 
surely  anything's  better  than  remaining  in  that  rick- 
ety old  house  on  the  downs  with  her  mean  old  father," 

"The  perverse  old  specimen." 

"Well  really,  Octavius,  I  hate  to  be  unkind,  but  when 
I  think  of  how  he  screws  the  last  penny  out  of  every- 
body, and  never  spends  anything  but  just  when  he's 
forced  to,  and  how  he  lives  in  that  horrible  house  with 

little  Barbara  just  the  same  as  a  prisoner I 

must  say  that  I  think  he's  anything  but  a  gentleman." 

"A  gentleman.  Regina!"  The  Doctor's  face  grew 
quite  apopletic.  "He's  not  only  Flint — he's  a  skinflint, 
a  miser,  a  scoundrel !  Damme,  if  he  was  only  to  get  sick, 
I'd  poison  him  and  hang  cheerfully  for  it.  It's  my 
opinion  that  all  this  trouble  between  Joe  Green  and 
his  wife,  and  Widow  McGregor  with  her  fretting,  is  all 
in  consequence  of  that  bad-livered  oid  scoundrel  grind- 
ing the  money  out  of  them  that  hasn't  the  means  to  pay. 
I  tell  you,  Regina,  Josephus  Flint  had  better  keep  out 
'^f  my  way;  he'd  better  not  apply  to  Doctor  Jellybud 
for  medicine  unless  he  first  gets  it  analyzed." 

There  was  a  scratching:  at  tile  door  and  the  low 
whine  of  a  dog. 

"There's  Nero,"  said  the  Doctor.    "Let  hitm  in." 
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■pjIS  sister  opened  the  door  to  admit  the  shaggiest 
■*■  ■*■  and  most  melancholy  dog  that  ever  walked  on  four 
legs.  Without  so  much  as  a  wag  of  his  tail,  he  took 
one  look  at  his  master  and  rolled  over  on  the  floor  by 
the  fire  as  if  life's  burdens  were  really  too  much  for 
him  to  bear  much  longer.  His  sadness  was  perhaps  a 
business  asset  to  the  Doctor,  because,  when  a  medical 
practitioner  is  as  jovial  as  old  Jellybud,  it  is  just  as 
well  to  have  a  dog  that  is  always  on  the  brink  of  tears. 

He  used  to  accompany  his  master  on  all  his  jour- 
neys, running  behind  the  gig  with  his  shaggy  head  just 
between  the  two  hind  wheels  which  spattered  him  con- 
stantly with  mud.  And' being  an  object  of  particular 
animosity  to  other  canines,  who  apparently  regarded 
his  melancholy  as  a  personal  affront,  his  progress 
through  the  village  was  considerably  harassed  by  all 
and  sundry  mongrels  who  waged  guerilla  warfare  on 
him,  while  the  Doctor  would  brandish  his  whip  and 
threaten  them  with  tortures  unending. 

"Well,  Nero,"  said  the  Doctor,  "how's  the  weather?" 

The  dog  uttered  a  dismal  groan  as  though  that  were 
the  one  subject  which  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  men- 
tioned. 

"Nero's  in  a  good  humor  this  morning,"  said  the 
happy  little  Doctor.  "And  now,  m'dear,  if  you  have 
the  present  for  the  Widow  McGregor,  and  that  leg  of 
mutton  we  don't  want,  for  old  Ned  Clarke,  I'll  just 
tell  the  man  to  harness  up  and  then  be  off  on  my 
rounds." 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  go,  Octavius  dear.  There's 
going  to  be  a  storm." 

"Bless  your  sweet  face,"  said  the  Doctor,  producing 
his  pipe,  "that's  the  very  reason  I  must  go.  Those  poor 
souls  always  get  worse  when  the  sky's  clouding  up 
and  there's  a  nasty  bite  in  the  air." 

TF  Doctor  Jellybud's  dog  was  a  creature  of  melan- 
■■•  choly,  his  horse  was  a  quadruped  that  would  have 
earned  a  fortune  for  an  undertaker.  He  was  a  large 
beast  of  fabulous  age  and,  though  he  ate  enough  for 
three  dray-horses,  was  all  angles  and  corners.  On  the 
outward  journeys  away  from  home,  he  made  a  tre- 
mendous show,  tossing  his  head  and  heaving  his  flanks, 
Mirugh  in  reality  going  just  a  little  slower  than  a  fast 
walk.  But,  when  the  day's  rounds  were  complete,  and 
the  Doctor's  gig  was  definitely  set  for  home,  the  old 
horse  would  get  right  down  to  business,  covering  so 
much  ground  with  his  long,  ungainly  stride  that  the 
little  red-wheeled  gig  used  to  bob  from  side  to  side  to 
the  immediate  peril  of  the  Doctor  and  any  passing 
pedestrian  who  did  not  allow  sufficient  leeway.  As  for 
Nero — it  must  ever  remain  a  mystery  how  he  escaped 
decapitation.  .  .  .  But  perhaps  a  life  of  such  daily 
jeopardy  may  have  accounted  for  his  dejected  condition 
of  mind. 

The  horse  was  named  Socrates  (out  of  respect  to 
the  learned  lineage  of  the  Jellybud  family)  and  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  blind  in  his  right  eye.  Being 
possessed,  however,  of  an  inordinate  curiosity  that 
only  ripened  with  age,  (and  such  is  the  perverseness  of 
human  affairs  that  most  incidents  of  interest  happened 
on  his  left  side)  it  resulted  that  Socrates  was  fre- 
quently facing  the  opposite  way  in  which  he  was  going. 

In  fact  as  Doctor  Jellybud  would  drive  down  the 
street  with  Nero,  the  dog,  in  mournful  faithfulness 
between  the  rear  wheels,  and  Socrates 
turning  his  head  almost  completely 
around,  the  impression  one  received  was 
that  the  family  practitioner  was  actual- 
ly consulting  with  his  horse  concerning 
the  treatment  to  be  administered  to  the 
sick  of  Windbridge. 


with  his  good  eye  until  a  strangling  sensation  taught 
him  that  he  couldn't  turn  a  complete  circle  with  his 
neck. 

"Good  morning  to  you.  Madam,"  said  the  Doctor,  as 
a  tired  woman,  whose  face  was  threaded  with  wrinkles, 
opened  the  door,  "I  hope  I  see  you  hearty." 

"Ah,  no.  Doctor.     I  amna'  hairty.     Fair  froom  it." 

"Tut,  tut.  Madam,"  said  the  vi.sitor,  taking  a  seat 
in  a  bare,  dingy  room  and  rubbing  his  hands  jovially 
together,  "you're  looking  the  very  picture  of  health." 

"Then  it  dinna  tak  much  for  to  mak  a  pictur,"  was 
the  miserable  response.  "Ah'm  feeling  sair  bad,  for 
'tis  a  raw  morning  and  I  canna'  afford  but  little  fire." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,"  began  the  Doctor, 
"very " 

"Aye — sympathy's  a'  verra  well  but  it  doesna- 
bur-r-rn.  It  taks  a'  my  earnings  for  to  pay  old  Flint 
the  rent.  He  raised  it  on  me  last  week  again,  and  me 
a  puir  widder." 

The  Doctor  grew  so  red  in  the  face  with  anger,  and 
so  short  of  breath  with  its  suppression,  that  he  was 
forced  to  stand  up  to  permit  the  proper  circulation. 

"Flint,"  said  he,  forcefully,  "is  a  scoundrel.  A 
double-dyed,  double-damned  scoundrel." 

"Aye,"  said  Mrs.  McGregor  dreayily,  "but  throwin' 
stanes  dinna  heat  the  hoose." 

"I  tell  you  what.  Madam,"  said  the  family  physician, 
"if  that  fellow  isn't  very  careful,  he'll  meet  with  a 
painful  accident  some  of  these  days.  I  don't  want  to 
startle  you,  Madam,  but  when  I  was  younger  I  once 
took  on  Bruiser  Jones,  a  professional  pugilist.  I 
won't  say  what  I  did  to  him — I  was  young  and  im- 
petuous in  those  days — but  "Bruiser  was  never  the 
same  man  again.     No  sir — I  mean,  no,  Madam." 

"Aye,"  agreed  the  widow  with  a  doleful  sigh,  "we 
was  all  young  once,  though  you  wouldna'  ken  it  to 
look  at  me  the  noo." 

"Mrs.  McGregor,"  said  the  Doctor,  in  the  manner 
which  had  so  nearly  been  the  undoing  of  the  Ensign 
in  the  Bloodandthunderers,  "I  remember  when  you 
came  to  the  village  from  Scotland  more  than  thirty 
years  ago.  'By  gad!'  I  said,  'There's  a  woman.' 
Those  were  the  very  words — -'There's  a  woman,'  and 
by  gad!    You  don't  look  a  day  older  now." 

"Then  your  eyesight  is  muckle  wairse  than  it  should 
be,"  was  the  gracious  response. 

"By-the-by,"  said  Jellybud,  remembering  the  pro- 
fessional nature  of  his  visit,  "be  sure  and  sleep  with 
your  window  open,  eat  plenty  of  porridge  and.  .  .  .  dear 
me!  where  did  I  leave  that  bag? — oh  there  it  is.  I  have 
a  bottle  of  port  wine  here,  which  I  want  to  get  rid  of 
in  case  I'm  tempted  to  drink  it.  Would  you  believe  it. 
Madam,  an  inch  of  that  wine  in  the  bottom  of  a  glass, 
and  Doctor  Jellybud  would  join  his  predecessor  in  the 
cemetery."  He  produced  the  bottle  from  the  bag  and 
handed  it  to  her.  "Will  you  accept  it,  Mrs.  McGregor?" 
he  said,  appealingly. 

"Aye.  Beggars  canna'  be  choosers:  but  it's  a  puir 
drink  compared  wi'  whuskey.  Hae  ye  an  opener — 
and  we'll  just  sample  it  after  the  manner  of  speakin'." 

Doctor  Jellybud  had  an  opener,  and  in  a  second  he 
had  extracted  the  cork  and  the  good  lady  poured  two 
generous  portions  into  two  cracked  glasses. 

"Mrs.  McGregor,"  said  the  Doctor,  not  at  all  like  a 
man  who  was  about  to  drink  the  Hemlock  and  end  his 


/^N  the  morning,  therefore,  that  this 
^^  narrative    commences,    the    Doctor 
bade  good-bye  to  his  sister,  who  had  been 
packing  into  the  gig  various  little  pres- 
ents for  people,  "just  things  she  didn't 
want" — as  if  she  were  affluent  instead 
of  being  forced  to  economize  on  every 
shilling — and   with   much   clattering   of 
hoofs  from  Socrates,  who  seemed  to  be  trying  to  devise 
a  new  step  for  the  horn-pipe,  and  a  dismal  groan  from 
Nero,  the  equipage  made  its  stately  way  through  the 
village.     Seated  on  the  very  high  seat  of  the  absurd 


Note. — In  this  novelette,  published  complete  herewith,  Mr. 
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writer  who  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  forefront. 

A  novel  of  Mr.  Baxter's,  "The  Parts  Men  Play,"  will 
start  in  an  early  issue  of  MacLean's. 


days  on  earth,  "I  wish  you  a  Merry  Xmas." 

"Aye,"  said"  the  old  woman,  "it's  a  fou'  wish  when  a 
widder's  as  puir  as  me,  but  I  thank  ye  for  the  spurrit 
which  prompts  it." 


little   gig,   and,  as   I  have   said,  with  the  mysterious 

black  bag   in   full  view  of   the  populace,   the   Doctor  TT  was  not  necessary  to  drive  to  old   Ned   Clarke's 

acknowledged  the  hearty  greetings  of  the  few  who  were  *  +".v.k1q_^„,„^  .,^ffo~„  „„  :<■ 1..  „  *„...  _i —  c 

abroad  on  that  bleak  December  morning,  with  a  cor- 


diality tempered  by  consciousness  of  his  exalted  posi- 
tion. 

Arriving  without  mishap  at  the  Widow  McGregor's 
(unless  it  could  be  counted  as  such  when  the  chemist's 
dog  had  made  a  rush  at  Nero  and  very  nearly  succeeded 
in  embroiling  him  with  the  glaring  red  spokes)  the 
Doctor  carefully  tied  Socrates  to  a  post  and,  walking 
around  the  gig,  entered  the  miserable  little  garden — 
the  horse  endeavoring  to  follow  his  circuitous  progress 


tumble-down  cottage  as  it  was  only  a  few  steps  from 
where  the  Widow  McGregor  lived,  so  hurrying  to  his 
door  the  energetic  little  Doctor  gave  a  brisk  double- 
knock.  It  was  opened  by  a  very  old  man  in  shabby 
clothes,  whose  large  face,  once  lit  with  a  certain  rug- 
ged good  humor,  had  grown  dull  with  fading  faculties 
and  the  ugly  companionship  of  poverty.  He  was  a 
man  of  nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  but  with  a  frame 
so  strong,  that,  though  it  was  a  little  bent  from  age, 
it  refused  to  yield  to  the  siege  of  dimming  memory  and 
dulling  mind. 


"(Jood  morning,  Ned,"  said  the  Doctor,  "I  hope  I 
find  you  well." 

"I  cannot  complain,"  said  the  other  in  a  deliberatt. 
heavy  voice  that  pronounced  every  syllable  distinctly 
as  though  he  were  conscious  that  the  work  of  his  mind 
might  be  slow  but  he  would  make  it  thorough,  "though 
it  be  cold,  and  my  old  bones  aching  just  a  iictle  with 
the  damp  morning."  He  led  the  way  into  the  cottage 
and  indicated  a  chair  for  his  visitor.  "But  it  will  not 
be  long  now.  Doctor,  for  I  be  growinj;  old  and  no  use 
to  no  one.  I'm  a  weary,  tired  man  as  will  be  very  glad 
when  h.s  time  has  coom." 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  '"ycu  have  years  of 
life  in  you  yet.  Why  the  village  wouldn't  be  the  samt- 
without  you.  Bless  my  heart,  take  Ned  Clarke  from 
Windbridge,  and  what  remains?  There's  a  riddle  for 
you.     How  long  have  you  lived  here,  Ned?" 

"Sixty  year  and  a  little  better;  ever  since  I  hun 
my  leg  in  the  Navy  and  was  sent  ashore.  You  wouldn't 
know  Windbridge  in  them  days.  Doctor.  Where  the 
Chapel  be  now,  there  were  a  scaff'ld,  and  one  day  1 
see  a  man  hanged  there.  Ah,  I  sce'd  him.  There  he 
hanged  for  more'n  a  week,  but  he  had  killed  another, 
and  'tis  writ  in  Holy  Scripter  that.  .  .  .  that.  .  .  .  Mj 
memory  bean't  what  it  were  but  I  recall  his  hanging, 
and  the  Good  Book  says  something  that  makes  it  all 
right.  But  I  remember  thinking  at  the  time  that  il 
were  a  rare,  awful  thing  to  hang  a  man.  Shoot  him,  or 
drown  him;  but  hanging's  a  choky  business  and  bean't 
a  proper  sight  for  women  and  children  to  see." 

"Your  cottage  is  cold  here,  Ned." 

"Yes,  Doctor,  it  do  be  chillsome,  but  then  I'm  a  hardy 
fellow  spite  of  my  ninety  year  coom  this  May,  though 
I  don't  go  for  to  say  but  that  a  bit  of  fire  would  be  ». 
kindly  thing." 

"Have  you  no  coal  or  firewood?" 

"Yes,  a  little.  But  I  must  save  it  for  the  days  when 
my  old  bones  ache  worse'n  to-day,  for  I  be  too  bad  in 
the  back  now  for  to  cut  the  bush ;  though  I  do  say  that 
it's  a  pleasant  thing  for  an  old  man  to  sit  with  his  pipe 
and  listen  to  the  logs  a'  blazing  in  the  fire.  But  I  can- 
not complain.  Doctor,  even  if  it  do  come  hard  to  move 
from  this  cot  next  fortnight,  and  me  not  knowing 
where  to  go,  unless  into  the  work'us,  which  goes  again' 
my  feelings  arter  fighting  all  these  years  for  to  die 
independent  like." 

rjOCTOR  JELLYBUD  took  out  a  pair  of  spectacles 
and  adjusted  them  on  the  very  tip  of  his  nose.  - 
"Ned,"  he  said  calmly,  though  his  face  was  purple, 
"why  are  you  leaving  here?" 

The  old  man  slowly  tapped  the  arm  of  his  chair  with 
his  hand. 

"It  be  Master  Flint,  Doctor,"  he  said.  "He  ha.-, 
raised  the  rent  five  bob  a  month  more,  and  no  matter 
how  I  scrape  I  cannot  go  for  to  meet  it." 

The  Doctor  took  his  glasses  off  the  end  of  his  nose 
and  put  them  back  in  the  case.  He  then  produced  a 
very  large  handkerchief  and  wiped  his  brow,  stopping 
in  the  act  suddenly  and  brandishing  a  fist  within  an 
inch  of  Ned  Clarke's  nose. 

"Ned,"  he  said,  tensely,  "do  you  see  that?" 
"Yezzir,"  replied  the  old  man.  "What  be  you  going  to 
do  with  it?" 

"Never  mind,  sir,  never  mind,"  said  the  Doctor, 
plunging  the  fist  beneath  the  tails 
of  his  coat,  and  tossing  them  vio- 
lently up  and  down.  "All  I  can  say  to 
Mr.  Flint  is  that  I  don't  envy  him — 
that's  all.  By  the  way,  Ned,"  the  little 
man's  fury  had  subsided  as  swiftly  aa 
it  had  come,  "here's  a  leg  of  mutton 
which  my  sister  bought,  forgetting  that 
neither  of  us  can  abide  mutton.  She 
was  wondering  if  you'd  mind  taking  iu 
so  that  it  wouldn't  be  wasted." 

"Doctor,"  said  Clarke,  slowly,  "you 
and  your  sister  be  a  very  kindly  pair. 
It's  my  opinion  as  people  like  you,  thas 
just  keep  doing  for  poor  folk,  has  as 
good  a  chance  up  yonder  on  the  quarter 
deck,  as  them  long-faced  chapel  people  as  keeps  on  pray- 
ing for  them  but  don't  go  for  to  do  nothing  but  pray.'" 
"But,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Jellybud,  "that  mutton 
would  be  wasted.  It's  nothing  but  that.  And  now  E 
must  be  off — sleep  with  your  window  open?" 

"I  do,  Doctor,  I  be  a  man  as  likes  to  feel  o'  the  open 
air  upon  his  face." 

"That's  right.  Well,  Ned,  my  boy,  a  Merry  Xmas.'" 
"Thank  you,  Doctor,  and  I'll  take  it  kindly  of  you  to. 
give  that  there  same  wish  to  your  sister,  from  an  old 
man  whose  time  has  almost  coom.  This  be  my  last 
winter, .  Doctor,  for  I  can  see  the  signal  flying  at  the 
mast." 

"Tut,  tut,  Ned— you'll  be  the  pride  of  the  village  for 
another  ten  years." 

"P'r'aps  yes— p'r'aps  no,  Doctor;  though  I  do  take 
it  bad  for  to  leave  Windbridge  now,  as  Master  Flint 
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36  forcing  me  to  io.  It  were  sixty  year  and  a  little 
better  when  I  cof :n  here  first.  You  wouldn't  have 
■cnowed  the  village  .n  them  days.  Where  the  Chapel  be 
now,  there  were  a  scaff'ld,  and  one  uay  I  see'd  a  man 
hanged  there." 

"Well,,  Ned,  a  Merry  Xmas."- 

"I  wish  you  the  same,  Doctor,  and  thank  you  kindly." 

IX/ITH    a    growing    indignation    that   threatened    to 
' '     burst  a  blood  vessel  in  his  head.  Doctor  Octavius 
Jellybud  completed  his  morning  rounds,  dispensing  a 
/ery  little  medical  advice,  a  great  deal  of  cheeriness, 
and  generally  contributing  towards  the  good  of  men 
with    that    sublime    art    of    pliilanthropia,   which 
Lord  Bacon  attributes  to  the  ancient  Greeks.    Nor 
did  the  threats  which  he  breathed  against  the  per- 
»un  of  one,  Josephus  Flint,  Esq.,  of  ''The  Oaks," 
in  any  way  impair  his  sympathy  for  the  forlorn 
of  Windbridge.    On  the  contrary,  he  mixed  gentle- 
aess  and  violence  and  boisterous  good  humor  in 
the  same  vial  and  produced  a  remedy  which  would 
have  made  a  fortune  for  him  if  he  could  have  put 
;t  on  the  market. 

He  had  just  spent  fifteen  minutes  with 
Mrs.  Green,  whose  trouble  with  her  hus- 
band Joe  was  one  of  those  offsprings  of 
poverty,  a  state  supposed  by  comfortable 
philosophers  to  be  a  very  good  one  for 
people  who  are  used  to  it;  and  he  had  hur- 
ried down  the  road  to  arrange  with  Sam 
Heeling  about  the  Xmas  music  (the 
Doctor's  voice  being  the  kind  that  can 
sing  bass,  tenor  or  alto,  according  to 
wherever  there  was  a  shortage)  when 
die  lowering  clouds  warned  him  that  the 
storm  would  not  hold  off  much  longer. 

For  a  full  minute  he  debated  with  him- 
self whether  to  go  home  or  carry  out  his 
original  plan  of  visiting  Barbara  Flint. 
After  the  manner  of  a  man  who  is  un- 
decided he  gazed  at  the  clouds  and  shook 
bis  head;  then  he  looked  at  Socrates  and 
frowned;  after  that  he  looked  up  the  road 
and  then  down  it,  as  if  the  solution  might 
appear  unexpectedly  from  either  source; 
then  he  clambered  into  the  gig  with  a 
look   of   implacable   determination. 

•'One  more  run,  Socrates,"  he  said. 
•'Out  to  'The  Oaks,'  then  back  home." 

A  FTER  ten  minutes  of  protest  on  the 
part  of  Socrates,  which  resulted  in 
the  horse,  gig,  and  Doctor  going  round 
and  round  in  a  circle  (while  Nero  follow- 
ed patiently  between  the  rear  wheels  un- 
der the  impression  that  he  was  covering 
a  considerable  amount  of  ground)  they 
started  off  suddenly  at  a  very  good  clip 
for  the  distant  dwelling  of  Josephus 
Flint. 

But  to  get  to  "The  Oaks,"  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pass  "The  Briars,"  which  was  the 
dwelling  place  of  that  worthy  .soul,  Jacob 
Funnle,    County    Magistrate    and    prince 
of   Othellos.     "The   Briars"   was  one   of 
the   pleasantest   places   imaginable,    with 
great   fireplaces   that    made   merrj^    with 
logs,  a  den  with  beam  ceilings,  a  kitchen 
in  which  game  were  always  hanging  from 
the  hooks.  .  .  .  And  there  was  no  denying 
it— Funnle  was  the  one  man  in  the  village  who  could 
give  the  Doctor  a  contest  nt  Cribbage.     It  was  their 
custom  to  wager  half-a-crown  on  a  game,  and  rivalry 
was   so   intense  that  the   inhabitants  of   Windbridge 
could  always  tell  next  day  by  their  faces,  who  had  lost 
and  who  had  won. 

Nevertheless,  Doctor  Jellybud  had  a  conscience,  and 
like  most  honest  men,  was  afraid  of  it.  It  was  his 
habit  to  declare  that  working  hours  were  working 
hours,  and  that  the  time  of  play  must  on  no  account 
interfere  with  them.  Therefore,  he  determined  with 
a  capital  D  that  even  if  it  were  a  disagreeable,  raw 
morning,  and  even  if  Funnle's  chimneys  were  throwing 
sparks  into  the  air,  he  would  not  listen  to  their  Siren 
melody.  As  it  was  impossible  to  follow  the  plan  of 
Ulysses  and  strap  himself  to  the  gig,  he  emulated 
Orpheus,  and,  looking  away  from  the  temptation,  sang 
lustily  along  the  country  road  a  chorus,  which,  if  it  did 
not  exactly  offer  praises  to  the  gods,  was  not  without  its 
holy  aspect,  being  all  about  a  friar. 

But  he  had  forgotten  that,  included  in  the  seductions 
of  "The  Briars,"  there  was  an  exceedingly  comfortable 
stable  there  where  two  Md  friends  of  Socrates  were 
ending  their  days  in  wpt  ?ed  contentment.  Therefore, 
it  happened  when  t>ty  d^dway  leading  into  Funnle's 
home  was  reache'!.c  activjes  stopped  so  suddenly  that 
N'cro,  whose  i  something  else,  kept  right 

on  up  t'  2ls. 


Barbara  Flint     .     . 
a    coaxinv.    tanta- 
liziiis    aOair    alto- 
gether. 

"Now,  Socrates,"  said  the  Doctor,  "none  of  that." 

Being  a  philosopher,  the  horse  remained  calm, 
merely  turning  around  as  usual  by  the  longest  route 
to  bring  his  good  eye  to  bear  on  the  speaker. 

"Come  on,  Socrates,"  said  Doctor  Jellybud,  brandish- 
ing the  whip.  "There  can't  be  two  masters  on  a  job 
like  this." 

As  an  illustration  that  only  certain  types  can  be 
trusted  with  the  truth,  the  horse  no  sooner  heard  this 
sagacious  remark  than  he  apparently  determined  to 
be  the  one  master,  himself,  and  turning  headlong  into 
the  driveway,  actually  galloped  the  whole  distance  to 
the  stables. 

"Now  then,  you  scoundrel,"  said  the  Doctor,  puffing 
hard  from  the  unexpected  jolting,  "you're  a  nice,  grate- 
ful beast,  aint  you?  After  all  these  years  I've  kept 
you  in  oats,  you  go  and  do  a  trick  like  that." 

The  further  feelings  of  the  horse  were  sjjared  by 
the  simultaneous  appearance  of  Funnlo  and  the 
groom,  the  former  taking  charge  of  the  Doctor,  and 
the  latter  unharnessing  the  horse. 

"Well,  Jellybud,"  said  the  Magistrate,  "what  ill  wind 
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brings  you  here?     Isn't  the  undertaker  getting 
enough  to  do  these  days?" 

"Funnle,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  they  cordially 
shook  hands,  "I  believe  you'd  rather  die  than 
have  the  Doctor  earn  an  honest  pound  physick- 
ing you." 

"What's  the  use  of  giving  him  an  honest 
pound?    He'd  only  lose  it  at  Cribbage." 

"Lose,  my  dear  Funnle?  Did  you  say  lose?" 
The  Doctor  grew  quite  indignant  at  the  thought. 
"I  would  say  that  betting  money  against  Jacob 
Funnle  at  Cribbage  should  be  listed  as  a  safe 
investment  for  widows  and  orphans." 

For  a  moment  the  Magistrate,  who  was  tall  and 
could  look  very  fierce  on  occasion,  stared  haugh- 
tily at  his  guest,  while  his  whiskers,  which  end- 
ed half  way  down  his  face,  seemed  to  bristle  out- 
wards with  condensed  fury.    Satisfying  himself, 
-however,  with   a   scornful  laugh,  he  permitted 
hospitality  to  prevail,  and  led  the  Doctor 
into  the  aforesaid  den  with  the  beam  ceil- 
ings. 

"That's  a  fire,"  said  Jellybud,  rubbing 
his  hands  together  jovially,  and  chuckling 
at  the  merry  noise  of  the  flames  roaring 
up  the  chimney. 

"Then,"  said  the  host,  making  a  poor 
pretence   at    seeming   casual,   "what   do 
you  say  to  a  game  by  it?" 
"No,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"Just  one." 

"No,  Funnle,  not  even  one.  Busi- 
ji^gg " 

"Fiddlesticks." 

"Anything  but  fiddlesticks,  my  dear 
sir.  My  rule  of  life  is:  work  hard,  loaf 
hard,  sleep  hard — but  never  two  at  the 
same  time.  By  the  way,  I  hope  you  sleep 
with  your  window  open?  That's  the 
secret  of  health;  very  little  spirits,  very 
little  'baccy,  and  on  no  account  any  port 

wine.    One  inch  of  port " 

"That  reminds  me,"  said  Funnle,  "I 
want  you  to  try  a  new  weed.  A  fellow 
in  the  Mall  sold  it  to  me  last  month  when 
I  was  to  Town,  and  attributed  all  the 
graces  of  Ambrosia  to  it.  Here's  the 
bowl  and  pipe  all  waiting  for  you." 

"Thank  you,  old  fellow,"  said  the 
Doctor.  "Now  I  call  that  real  thought- 
ful of  you." 

"Not  at  all,  Jellybud.  Now  draw  your 
chair  up  nearer  the  fire  and  ....  what  do  you  say  to 
one  game  at  half-a-crown?" 

"No,  sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  heroically,  "can't  be 
done.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  came  in  here  to-day  to 
ask  your  advice.  You're  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  aint 
you?"" 

"I  am,"  said  the  other,  with  dignity. 

"Well,  Funnle,  I'm  going  to  break  it." 

"Eh?"  said  the  host,  somewhat  startled.  "Oh,  I  see: 
you  are  going  to  disturb  his  Majesty's  Peace,  are  you?" 

"As  to  that,"  said  the  Doctor,  uncomfortably,  "there's 
no  more  loyal  subject  alive  than  me,  but  if  the  peace 
belongs  to  him,  then  I'm  a  Dutchman  if  I  don't  break  it, 
even  if  they  smother  me  in  the  Tower  for  it" 

"You  had  better  be  careful,  sir,"  said  Jacob  Funnle, 
Esq.,  of  "The  Briars,"  rising  to  his  feet,  buttoning  his 
coat,  adjusting  his  spectacles,  and  generally  managing 
to  look" every  inch  a  Magistrate.  "What  is  the  casu9 
belli?" 

"Flint,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"Oh,"  said  the  Magistrate,  taking  off  his  spectacles. 
"What's  he  up  to  now?" 

"Raised  the  rent  on  Widow  McGregor,  Ned  Clarke, 
Sam  Heeling  and  Joe  Green,"  said  the  Doctor,  so  force- 
fully that  he  was  almost  lifted  clean  out  of  his  chair. 

"Now,  I  call  that,"  said  Funnle,  undoing  two  but- 
tons of  his  coat,  "a  rascally  thing  to  do." 

"It's  a  downright,  damnable,  dirty,  evil,  murdering 
trick,"  cried  Doctor  Jellybud,  "and  when  Flint  and 
me  meets — then  watch  for  sparks." 

"Now,  just  a  minute,"  said  the  other,  puffing  thought- 
fully and  doing  up  one  of  the  two  liberated  buttons. 
"What  are  you  thinking  of  doing?" 

"Doing,"  cried  the  Doctor.  "I'm  going  to  call  and 
give  him  a  piece  of  my  mind.  Then,  if  he  won't  re- 
duce those  rents,  why,  damme!  I'll  pulverize  him:  I'll 
make  him  an  interesting  anatomical  study  for  medical 
students.     Did  you  ever  hear  of  'Bruiser'  Jones?" 

Jacob  Funnle,  who  had  taken  a  seat,  rose  once  again, 
replaced  the  spectacles,  and  re-hooked  the  Magisterial 
button. 

"Jellybud,"  said  he,  frowning  tremendously,  "there 
is  about  you  pocn  di  malto.  You  have  the  presumption 
to  come  to  me  with  this  threat  of  violence  to  one  of  His 
Majesty's   subjects,   forgetting  that  virtute   officii,  I 
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could  commit  you  at  once  for  conspiracy.  Remember, 
as  the  ancients  had  it:  verbum  sat  sapienti,  which  in 
vulgar  parlance,  means  that  a  wink  is  as  good  as  a  nod. 
As  a  Magistrate  my  duty  is  clear;  as  one  who  is  not 
indifferent  to  the  claims  of  long  acquaintanceship,  I 
advise  via  media,  in  other  words,  'take  another  coach.' 
It  is  sine  qua,  non,  that  you  have  the  law  on  your  side, 
for  if  it  be  against  you,  a  traveller  on  the  Desert  of 
Sahara  were  better  able  to  escape  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  than  you  to  elude  the  long  grip  of  JUSTICE!" 

A  FTER  this  imposing  oration,  Jacob  Funnle,  Esq., 
•^^  removed  his  glasses,  unbottoned  his  coat,  lit  his 
pipe  and  sat  down. 

"When  do  the  new  rents  start,  Jellybud?"  he  said, 
amiably. 

"Next  week  ....  Boxing  Day,"  answered  the  Doctor, 
who  had  not  quite  recovered  from  the  awful  feeling 
that  the  law  was  chasing  him  over  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

"Then,  look  you,  old  fire-eater,  we'll  think  over  this 
together." 

"And  while  we're  thinking,"  said  the  Doctor,  his  in- 
digrnation  driving  away  his  fear,  "Widow  McGregoi-  is 
freezing,  and  old  Ned  Clarke  has  no  roof  to  cover  his 
head." 

"H'mm,"  mused  the  Magistrate,  "Jellybud,  you  old 
fire-brand,  there's  my  hand  on  it  that  I'll  join  you  in 
any  scheme — providing  it  does  not  break  one  of  His 
Majesty's  statutes — that  will  bring  Master  Flint  to 
his  senses.     But  I  demand  one  condition." 

The  Doctor  frowned  dubiously.  "What  is  it?"  he 
asked. 

"That  you  don't  do  anything  to  Flint  until  we  discuss 
it  further." 

"Very  good,  old  fellow,"  said  the  Doctor,  shaking 
hands  with  the  utmost  heartiness,  "though  I  was  all 
keyed  up  to  a  bout  with  the  villain.  I'll  never  forget 
the  third  round  against  'Bruiser' " 

"Well,  now  that  that's  settled,"  said  the  Magistrate, 
"what  do  you  say  to  one  game?  And  seeing  that  it's 
the  Xmas  season,  shall  we  make  it  three  bob  instead 
of  half-a-cro-wn?" 

"As  to  that,"  said  the  Doctor,  refilling  his  pipe,  "I 
suppose  you  are  entitled  to  your  revenge." 


"Revenge?"  said  the  other  with  a  sneer.  "Why, 
last  month  my  housemaid,  Jennie,  threatened  to  leave 
my  service,  all  of  having  tio  gather  up  half-crowTis  left 
here  by  a  certain  Doctor.  And  as  for  my  dog  'Prince,' 
he  went  thin  as  a  lath,  ruining  his  digestion  with 
eating  'em." 

The  Doctor  produced  his  glasses  and  sat  them  on  the 
very  tip  of  his  nose,  not  that  his  eyes  needed  any  as- 
sistance, but  it  served  to  check  the  eruption  of  temper. 

"Funnle,"  he  said,  more  in  sadness  than  in  anger, 
"I  am  sorry  to  say  it  of  a  friend,  but  you  are  not  telling 
the  truth." 

For  a  moment  there  was  an  intense  silence,  charged 
with  explosive  matter,  but  the  host's  fiery  face  gradual- 
ly melted  into  a  grin  and  his  whiskers  drooped  on  his 
face  like  sails  that  are  becalmed. 

"What  will  you  have  to  drink,  old  spit-fire?"  he  said. 

"Damme!"  said  the  Doctor,  his  face  glowing  with 
complete  and  contagious  good  humor.  "Give  me  a  glass 
of  port." 

A  S  has  been  stated,  Windbridge  lay  at  the  bottom 
■'*  of  a  hill.  Being  thus  sheltered  from  the  wind,  and 
as  there  was  no  place  for  a  bridge  anywhere,  doubtless 
those  two  facts  gave  birth  to  the  village's  name — it 
being  a  good  old  English  custom  to  call  places  after 
features  that  do  not  exist,  quite  as  frequently  as  after 
things  that  do. 

But  the  men  who  first  led  the  village  destiny  down 
hill  were  not  lacking  in  wisdom,  for  the  winds  that 
rose  from  the  sea  and  swept  the  downs  that  stretched 
for  fifteen  miles  inland,  were  cold  and  biting  in  most 
months  of  the  year,  but  especially  so  when  the  forces 
of  winter  advanced  to  wrestle  earth  from  the  lethargy 
of  autumn. 

At  least,  so  thought  a  solitary  traveller  who  was 
wending  his  way  up  the  long  up-and-down  road  that 
stretched  from  the  coast  to  the  County  Town,  ten 
miles  beyond  Windbridge.  It  was  a  miserable  Decem- 
ber morning,  too  sulky  to  snow,  too  lazy  to  rain,  but 
determined,  like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  that  the  sun 
wouldn't  be  given  a  chance  whatever  happened.  The 
sky  was  dark  and  sullen  with  heavy,  grey  clouds,  and 
the  sea,  which  has  no  mind  of  its  own  but  always  bor- 
rows its  mood  from  the  heavens,  was  like  swirling  lead. 


The  traveller  was  a  young  man,  dressed  in  a  style 
which  spoke  of  decent  country  family  rather  than 
that  of  a  man  about  town;  with  boots  that  were  good, 
sturdy  ones  and,  like  his  brown  hands,  intended  for  use. 
With  his  cloak  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  and  carrying 
a  stick  and  knapsack,  he  was  covering  a  good  four 
English  miles  an  hour  while  his  breath  on  the  raw 
morning  air  appeared  like  steam. 

Every  now  and  then  when  he  reached  the  top  of  a 
rise  (and  the  road  from  the  sea  to  the  County  Town 
is  a  series  of  camel's  humps),  he  would  pause  and  gaze 
at  the  bleak  vista  of  the  downs.  If  the  sister  elements 
of  air  and  water  were  dull  and  cheerless,  the  sight  of 
those  blue,  charred  stretches  with  miserable  growth 
of  stubble,  could  not  have  been  much  more  enlivening. 

As  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  there  was  no  sign  of  life 
except  where  a  lonely  cottage  huddled  against  a  slope 
as  though  its  owner  were  an  ex-hangman  eating  out 
his  days  in  remorse.  And  to  add  to  the  general  eeriness 
of  the  scene,  the  wind  was  howling  and  moaning  in 
chromatic  rise  and  fall  like  a  ghostly  orchestra  of 
murdered  clarionet  players. 

"T^HE  young  man  was  within  three  miles  of  Wind- 
-*■  bridge  when  the  truce  of  the  elements  was  broken, 
and  a  drizzling  rain  began  to  fall — not  the  kind  of 
rain  which  comes  down  in  an  honest,  straightforward 
manner,  but  one  that  watches  its  chances  and  creeps 
under  coat  collars,  and  trickles  down  the  neck,  or  slides 
off  a  hat  onto  the  nose;  the  kind  of  rain  that  loves  to 
hide  in  the  sleeves,  or  ooze  into  some  crack  between  the 
sole  and  uppers  of  a  boot  ....  A  miserable,  slinking 
rain  that  knew  it  had  no  business  there  at  all  in  Decem- 
ber, but  was  determined  to  cause  as  much  discomfort 
as  possible  before  the  slumbering  Spirit  of  Winter 
woke  and  did  its  duty. 

Buttoning  his  cloak  around  him,  and  pulling  his 
hat  down  to  cover  his  face  (which  was  a  manly,  sun- 
burned one)  the  traveller  stepped  out  more  briskly 
than  before  and  not  pausing  at  any  hills,  reached  the 
last  slope  which  led  him  to  the  cross-roads. 

And  at  its  summit  he  paused. 

The  cross-roads  were  like  the  twisted  prongs  of  a 
fork;  one  prong  going  to  the  left  and  leading  to  the 
Continued  on  page  90 
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The  NEW  CANADA  and  ITS  NEEDS 


II.— Capital  and  Labor:    By  RALPH  CONNOR 
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HAVE 

written  of 

the  New 
Canada  aa 
part  of  the 
new  v.'orld.    Let  me  reiterate  the  fact  that 
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there  is  a  new  world,  a  new  world  wearing 
a  new  map  face,  with  new  states,  new  na- 
tions staring  out  of  it.  A  new  world  there 
is  with  a  new  regard  for  international  jus- 
tice,   making    its    appeal    to    international 
conscience;    a    new    world    with    its    new 
standard  of  national  honor,    ite  new  sense 
of  the  community  of  nations,   inducing  a 
new  feeling  of  mutual  responsibility  and  obligation; 
a  new  world  coming  to  a  new  self-consciousness,  and 
a   new  solidarity .  of    opinion    and    judgment    in    the 
League  of  Nations. 

Yet  with  all  this  there  are  some  who  have  not  recog- 
nized this  fact.  There  are  nations  into  whose  con- 
sciousness the  fact  has  not  penetrated,  who  are  still 
functioning  as  if  the  pre-war  world  were  still  here. 

It  strikes  one  with  a  feeling  of  dismay  to  note  that 
even  the  United  States  of  America,  after  having  step- 
ped out  into  the  world  arena  and  done  some  worthy 
deeds,  after  having  championed  some  lofty  ideals  and 
backed  them  up  with  forceful  energy,  should  be  smit- 
ten with  a  national  paralysis  and  should  be  discovered 
fumbling  about  in  futile  effort  to  shuffle  off  its  recently 
acquired  world  responsibilities.  True,  the  explanation 
is  said  to  be  party  politics.  But  to  trifle  with  great 
world  issues  and  to  treat  sacred  human  interests  as 
pawns  in  a  game  is  unworthy  of  a  great  nation.  Event- 
ually, the  United  States  will  ratify  the  treaty,  will  be- 
come a  member  of  the  League  of  Natrons,  will  assume 
and  will  fulfil  its  obligations  as  a  great  world  power 
towards  world  order  and  for  world  welfare,  but  mean- 
time the  world  must  wait  till  the  sanity  and  self  res- 
pect of  the  American  people  once  more  assume  direc- 
tion of  their  national  activity. 

Analyzing  Our  New  Spirit 

CO  much  a  Canadian  may  say  whose  regard  for  and 
'^  whose  pride  in  the  big  American  brother  g:ives  him 
the  right  so  to  speak.  But  he  should  speak  with  due 
humility,  remembering  that  in  his  own  country  are  to 
be  found  those  who  under  stress  of  party  necessity  are 
vainly  striving  to  gather  together  some  party  capital — 
of  course  they  will  fail  because  there  is,  though  they 
know  it  not,  in  Canada  A  New  National  Spirit.  And 
this  New  National  Spirit  it  is  which  more  than  any- 
thing else  makes  the  New  Canada.  This  new  spirit  is 
worth  regarding,  is  worth  analyzing.  In  this  New  Na- 
tional Spirit  there  are  to  be  discovered  three  elements. 

First,  a  new  Pride  of  Country.  This  is  no  silly  sense 
of  superiority  to  other  nations  with  whom  we  might 
compare  ourselves,  no  empty-headed  conceit  uttering 
itself  in  loud-mouthed  and  vulgar  boastings,  but  a 
sense  of  worth  based  upon  achievement,  a  conscious- 
ness of  strength  arising  out  of  an  experience  of  dif- 
ficulties surmounted,  of  adversities  patiently  borne,  of 
dangers  bravely  faced,  of  sacrifices  undreamed  of 
cheerfully  endured.  Canada  is  sure  of  herself  as  never 
before  and  has  sufficient  cause  to  be.  She  has  only  to 
remember  Ypres,  where  her  sons,  in  the  words  of  the 
British  Commander  in  Chief,  "saved  the  British 
Army,"  and  all  that  trail  of  glory  from  Ypres  by  way 
of  the  Somme  and  Vimy  and  Passchendaele  and  Cam- 
brai  and  Amiens  and  Cambrai  again  and,  finally,  Mons, 
where  the  circle  of  British  valor  was  made  complete. 
While  these  names  and  a  score  of  others  remain  upon 
the  map,  Canada  may  look  out  upon  the  world  with 
quiet  pride  and  with  conscious  strength. 

Again  in  the  New  National  Spirit,  there  is  a  Passion 
for  Reality.  This  passion  is  as  yet  for  the  most  part  a 
silent  thing,  but  it  is  none  the  less  real.  One  day,  and 
soon,  it  will  find  expression  and  in  every  department 
of  Canadian  life.  For  instance,  in  the  world  of  politics. 
No  longer  will  it  be  possible  for  the  silver-tongued 
spell-binder  to  awaken,  in  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women  who  have  been  through  the  heart-racking  ex- 
periences of  the  war,  enthusiasm  over  the  deadly  pla- 
titudes of  the  political  faiths  of  the  "Great  Old  Par- 
ties." Canadians  who  have  been  looking  hard  at  great 
solemnities  during  these  last  months  will  give  but  a 
passing  glance  of  contempt  at  the  ancient  effigies  which 
party  leaders  and  party  devotees  are  seeking  to  gal- 
vanize into  spasmodic  activity.    They  will  demand  real 
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things,  real  problems,  real  foes  to  fight  and  real  leaders 
to  command  their  allegiance.  The  man  who  asks  them 
to  follow  a  party  because  it  is  "the  Grand  Old  Party," 
will  awaken  an  amused  and  gentle  pity.  All  that 
hoary  fanaticism  is  done  with  in  Canada,  though  some 
of  the  Old  Party  leaders  do  not  yet  know  it.  But  let 
an  honest  and  unselfish  Canadian  with  a  passion  to 
serve  his  country,  and  with  a  vision  of  the  things  that 
Canada  needs  to  get  done  and  a  reasonable  plan  for 
the  doing  of  them,  issue  a  call  and  he  will  not  lack 
men  to  follow  him. 

And  lastly  in  the  New  National  Spirit,  there  is  a 
Passion  for  Fair-Play.  But  this  is  the  commonplace 
of  the  gains  of  war.  Our  men  went  out  for  justice, 
for  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  having  won  these,  the 
nation  will  not  long  bear  with  anything  short  of  simple 
and  complete  justice  between  man  and  man,  between 
class  and  class  in  every  relation  in  life.  I  need  not 
labor  this  point  here.  It  will  recur  for  discussion  once 
and  again  in  these  papers.  But  it  should  be  remember- 
ed by  all  who  seek  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Can- 
ada, that  the  deepest  thing  in  the  heart  of  Canada  to- 
day, is  a  Passion  for  Right.  It  is  upon  this  New  Na- 
tional Spirit  with  its  high  pride  of  country,  its  stern 
demand  for  reality  and  its  passion  for  fair-play  that 
we  must  rely  to  get  things  done  which  Canada  needs 
to  have  done,  and  among  these  the  immediate  and  pres- 
sing need  is  that  Canada  should  pay  her  debts. 


The  Gospel  of  Work 

T^HESE  debts  amount  to  over  two  billions  of  dollars, 
a  sum  which  of  course  nn  one  can  comprehend,  but 
it  means  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  Canada,  and  it  means  that 
Canada  must  meet  an  interest  obligation  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  fifteen 
dollars  per  head. 

A  crushing  load?  No!  buc  a  serious  burden  and  one 
that  must  be  removed  if  Canada  is  to  look  the  world  in 
the  face,  if  she  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  onward  march 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  if  she  is  to  grow  to  her 
proper  proportions  in  due  time.  There  is  only  one 
way  in  which  Canada  can  pay  her  debts  and  that  is  by 
production,  and  in  order  to  obtain  production  there  is 
need  of  work.  Work  is  the  prime  duty  of  all  Cana- 
dians to-day.  Yesterday  the  word  was  "fight,"  to-day 
it  is  "work."  Canada  must  work  out  her  salvation. 
That  is  the  gospel  for  Canada,  work!  The  gospel  for 
all  Canada  from  ocean  to  ocean,  work!  The  gospel 
for  all  classes  of  Canadians,  work!  w^ork!  work! 

"For  all  classes."  I  have  said  and  thank  God  while 
there  are  leisure  individvals  though  quite  fit,  who  lead 
lily  lives,  and  care  not  to  toil  nor  spin,  and  who  ought 
to  be  removed  from  society,  yet  there  are  no  leisure 
clasaes  in  Canada.  We  are  all  workers.  The  hand- 
workers must  abandon  the  contention  that  they  alone 
are  workers,  and  must  frankly  grant  a  place  in  the 
ranks  of  workers  to  the  man  who  toils  long  and  ex- 
haustive hours  with  his  brain.  On  the  other  hand, 
brain-workers  must  abandon  the  snobbish  notion  that 
hand-work  sets  man  or  woman  in  an  inferior  .social 
class.  Not  the  kind  of  work  he  does  classifies  a  man, 
but  the  kind  of  man  he  is.  The  present  need  then  for 
Canada  is  that  all  Canadians  get  to  work  and  that 
they  stick  it  in  peace  as  they  all  stuck  it  in  war. 

Now  I  catch  the  eye  of  my  friend  the  labor  leader, 
not  the  fiery-eyed  Bolshevist  world  renovator,  not  the 
industrious  twelve-hour-a-day  orifieer  (new  word  signi- 
fying "the  mouth  worker"),  but  the  cool-headed,  level- 
headed, fearless  man  who  knows  what  a  day's  work  is 
because  he  has  done  it,  and  who  knows  what  a  day's 
work  is  worth  because  he  has  not  always  got  it.     Let 


us  imagine  that 
this  conversa- 
tion takes 
place: 

L.L.— "Worlc," 
you  say.    On  what  terms?" 
I-— "Terms?     On  terms  of  entire  Jus- 
tice." 

L.  L. — "I  ask  no  more." 
The  whole  industrial  problem  is  settled 
in  just  one  minute  by  my  wrist  wateh.  But 
as  the  happy   conference  breaks  up,   my 
arm  is  touched  by  a  gentleman  in  a  fur- 
lined  coat,  but  minus  the  traditional  alder- 
manic  parte  cochere  proper  to  the  capitalistic  class. 
He  is  really  a  boot  manufacturer. 

B.  M. — "Just  a  moment.  Perhaps  we  might  define 
a  bit." 

I. — "Certainly,  nothing  simpler." 
B.  M.— "Entire  justice,  you  say— just  what  do  you 
mean?" 

I. — "That  my  friend  here  gets  out  of  your  business, 
everything  that  is  coming  to  him,  and  you  get  every- 
thing that's  coming  to  you." 

B.  M.— "That  suits  me  exactly." 

Everybody  shakes  hands.  Once  more  the  Industrial 
Problem  is  settled  in  just  one  minute  and  a  half  by  my 
wrist  watch.  The  party  is  breaking  up  when  a  voice 
arrests  us,  a  mild  voice  but  quietly  insistent. 

"What  about  us?" 

He  belongs  to  the  clerk  class  evidently,  and  besides 
him  are  a  woman  and  two  vigorous  children,  whose 
appearance  irresistibly  suggests  "eats." 

Chorus  (B.  M.  and  L.  L.)— "Who  the " 

"Oh,  I  beg  pardon,"  says  the  mild  clerk  individual. 
"I  should  have  announced  our  existence.  We  are  the 
Consuming  Public." 

Chorus  (gasping  and  fighting  for  air)— "The  who?" 

"The  Consuming  .  .  .  .?" 

Both  (recovering  rapidly)— "What  right  have  you 
butting  in?" 

C.  P. — "I  ventured  to  think  that  I  was  interested  in 
the  Industrial  Problem." 

Both — "You — what  have  you  to  do  with  it?" 
C.  P.  to  L.  L. — "Well,  you  see,  you  make  my  boots." 
L.  L.— "Y-e-e-e-s?" 

C.  P.— "And  I'd  like  them  a  little  better  made." 
L.  L. — "Oh  the  deuce  you  would!    And  why  should 
I  bother  about  you?" 

C.  P. — "Well,  you  see,  I  pay  your  wages." 

B.  M. — "You  do,  eh?    I  wish  you  did." 

C.  P. — "Yes,  and  I  pay  your  costs  and  your  profits." 

B.  M.— "I  like  that!" 

C.  P. — "Yes,  and  I  wish  you'd  cut  them  both  down  a 
bit    And  that's  where  I'm  in  the  Industrial  Problem." 

I. — "Quite  right.    All  you  want  is  .  .  .  ." 

C.  P. — "The  best  shoe  possible  at  the  cheapest  price 
possible;  and  since  I  pay  wages,  costs  and  profits, 
don't  you  think  I  should?" 

"Surely,"  I  quickly  interject,  "you  want  a  square 
deal." 

C.  P.— "Exactly!" 

Chorus  (B.  M.  and  C.  P.)— "Exactly."  And  for  a 
third  time  the  Industrial  Problem  is  settled  this  time 
in  three  minutes  and  three-quarters  by  my  wrist 
watch. 

The  working  out  of  the  details  of  a  plan  to  ensure  en- 
tire justice,  fair-play,  a  square  deal  to  all  three  parties 
was  a  comparatively  simple  thing,  because  they  were 
all  re.solved  that  the  governing  principle  should  be 
that  which  we  fought  for  and  won  in  the  Great 
War,  namely,  that  at  all  costs  The  Right  Thing  Should 
Be  Done,  and  that  the  Hunnish  principle  should  be  ut- 
terly repudiated,  namely,  that  "The  Thing  That  Paid 
Slioutd  Be  Done."  On  such  a  basis  we  could  easily 
imagine  that  in  the  end  they  made  the  delightful  dis- 
covery that  the  Right  Thing  was  the  Thing  That  Paid, 
and  that  they  are  workinsr  happily  and  prospering 
ever  since.  No  strikes,  no  lockouts,  no  cutting  down 
of  wages,  no  scamping  of  work;  no  bullying  of  the 
worker,  no  "ca'  canny"  business. 

How  Solution  Was  Found 

TT  was  an  extraordinary  result  and  extraordinarily 

simple  after  all  in  procedure.     So  simple  that  when 

the  thing  was  accomplished,  they  sat  and  looked  at  one 

another  in  amazement  to  think  that  men  who  had  been 
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could  see  their  ancient  enemies  being  tumbled  from 
power  and  they  failed  to  realize  that  there  were  a 
few  things  in  connection  with  the  tumbling  that  did 
not  bode  well  for  their  own  political  future.  So  they 
rejoiced  and  made  merry.  For  a  moment  they  were 
awed  into  a  strained  silence  by  the  news  that  Orange- 
Tory  Toronto  had  elected  John  O'Neill,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Liberal.  But  Hon.  Wesley  Rowell  sifted 
through  the  door  and  towards  the  elevator  at  this  time 
and  in  a  moment  Joe  Archambault  had  turned  their 
silence  into  roars  of  laughter. 

"Did  you  hear  the  news?"  cried  Joseph,  as  he  burst 
into  their  midst. 

"The  barber  has  just  charged  Rowell  two  dollars  for 
a  shave.  His  face  is  that  long."  And,  as  the  Chambly- 
Vercheres  humorist  credited  the  uplift  leader  with  a 
countenance  of  which  the  lineal  measurement  was  at 
least  two  feet,  the  joy  again  was  unconfined. 

Quebec  Began  to  Worrj 

IT  was  not  till  the  next  morning  that  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  the  Ontario  happenings  burst  on  all  and 
sundry.  Then  the  Ontario  members  who  had  been 
taking  part  in  the  campaign  began  to  drop  in.  Grit 
and  Tory  or  Unionist  each  wore  the  same  expression 
and  by  no  stretch  of  imagination  could  it  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  inward  happiness.  With  the  farmers 
sweeping  both  the  Lambtons,  Fred  Pardee  confessed 
that  he  failed  to  see  anything  humorous  in  the  situa- 
tion. Nor  did  Duncan  Ross,  back  from  Middlesex, 
where  the  agriculturists  had  devastated  all  three  rid- 
ings, radiate  anything  that  could  be  mistaken  for 
good  cheer.  Then  and  only  then  did  the  French-Can- 
adian statesmen  begin  to  realize  that  their  joy  had 
been  premature  and  possibly  misplaced.  Further  they 
began  to  have  certain  misgivings.  For,  be  it  known 
that  a  score  of  these  young  French-Canadian  states- 
men are  lawyers  who  have  wandered  out  into  the  green 
fields  and  plucked  for  themselves  daisies  in  the  form 
of  agricultural  constituencies.  What  if  this  farmer 
epidemic  which  claimed  Ontario  as  its  own,  and  which 
was  reported  to  be  raging  west  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
should  jump  the  Ottawa  River  and  gather  the  habitant 
into  its  clutches?  The  very  thought  was  appalling. 
Nor  did  they  gather  comfort  from  the  joker  who  fig- 
ured it  out:  "Last  fall  it  was  the  'Flu';  this  year  it  is 
the  farmer.     Did  the  'Flu'  overlook  Quebec?" 

And  then  they  began  to  figure  the  situation  at 

home.       Here's     how     one     well-posted     young 

Quebec  member  put  that  situation:    "Gouin   is 

going  out,  that's  sure.  Hon.  L.  A.  A.  Tasehereau. 

who  is  billed  to  succeed  him,  is  far  from  popular. 

Hon.  J.  E.  Caron,  probably  the  best  Minister  of 

."Vgriculture  in  all  Canada,  is  able  and  ambitious. 

.A.lso  he  is  all  for  Caron  and  for  Caron  all  the 

time.    If  he  should  decide  to  start 

a  farmer  movement  in  Quebec  no 

one  can  tell  what  might  happen. 

Nor    can    anyone    tell    where    we 

would  get  off  at." 

So,  with  Quebec  faces  showing 
concern    and    Maritime    members 
worried  by  reports  that  the  farm- 
er candidate  in  Carleton-Victoria, 
N.B.,  was  looming  up  like 
a      winner,      deep      gloom 
pervaded     the     Opposition 
benches,    replacing    perm- 
anently    the     momentary 
joy  that  had  followed  the 
first  reports  from   On- 
tario. 

Farmers   Were    After 
Union   Government 

DUT,  if  the   Grits  were 


THE  shock  of  the  Ontario  elections  left  the  Union 
Government  dazed  but  undismayed.  As  the 
sputtering  wires  spelled  out  the  story  the 
surprise  was  succeeded  by  a  sort  of  stupor.  The 
House  adjourned  early,  partially  because  the  members 
couldn't  keep  their  minds  on  the  argument,  but  more 
for  the  reason  that  the  few  lonely  ministers  on  the 
front  benches  wanted  to  ask  their  colleagues  who  were 
keeping  tab  on  the  returns  what  it  all  meant.  Hon. 
J.  D.  Reid  and  Hon.  C.  J.  Doherty  tarried  for  a  few 
moments  in  the  corridors.  But  a  few  volleys  from  the 
telegraph  booths  drove  them  into  a  retirement  where 
their  feelings  did  not  have  to  be  masked  by  smiles. 
And  surely  a  few  of  those' volleys  were  as  surprising 
as  the  first  cloud  of  German  gas  at  St.  Julien.  They 
came  something  like  this:     "Tory  Toronto  elects  five 

Liberals,"     "Sir     William     Hearst 

beaten  by  a  Laborite  by  1,200  ma- 
jority,"    "Five     Tory     ministers 

among  the  slain";  and  the  volleys 

were  succeeded  by  a  steady  fire  of 
■'Farmer    candidate    defeats     Tom 

McGarry,"  "Farmer  wins  in  Centre 

Grey,"  etc.,  etc.     In  fact  it  seemed 

';o   rain   farmers. 

Do  you  wonder  that  the  ministers 

hived   by   themselves   in   an    upper 

room  while  the  common  every-day 

members    took    refuge    in 

Room  Sixteen  and  gazed  at 

each    other    in    a    sort    of 

mute   consternation?   Only 

the      French      Canadians 

were  jubilant.     They  fail- 
ed    to     realize     the     true 

meaning   of   it  all.      They 

know    that    Ontario    was 

slipping   from    the    nerve- 
less grasp  of  a  Tory  lead-_ 

er  and    that    was    enough 

for   them.      They    shouted 

for  pure  joy  when  it  was 

announced  that    H.    Hart- 
ley Dewart,  who  made  the 

last   stand    with    Sir   Wil- 
frid  Laurier,  was   elected 

by   7,000   majority.     They 
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Rid  your  mind  of  tlie  idea  that  tlie  fanner  with  the  wisp 
of  hay  in  his  whisicers  is  coming  to  town. 


gloomy,   the   Unionists 
were     vexed     and     angry. 


M «  can  stand  up  in  our  places  and  sine  *" Where  do  we  (• 
from  here?" 

Every  returned  warrior  from  the  Ontario  front,  be  hr 
Liber,al-Unionist,  Conservative-Unionist  or  straight 
Tory,  brought  the  same  story. 

"It's  this  outfit  in  here  they're  after,"  said  one  of 
Hon.  Wesley  Rowell's  few  followers  as  he  nodded  to- 
wards the  holy  of  holies  from  which  orders-in-council 
once  flowed  in  such  profusion. 

"Nothing  but  daylight-saving  and  the  Board  of  Com- 
merce counted  in  rny  constituency,"  reported  a  Tory  of 
the  Tories  who  represents  a  dairy  constituency. 

And  so  it  went  all  down  the  line.  Summarized, 
those  reports  read:  "They  struck  at  the  Union  Gov- 
ernment over  Hearst's  head." 

And  each  group  of  Unionists,  who  discussed  the  mat- 
ter, arrived  at  the  same  conclusion:  "If  we  went  to 
the  country  to-morrow  not  a  corporal's  guard  would 
return." 

It  is  hardly  surprising,  under  these  circumstances, 
that  the  unanimous  verdict  was  to  stay  where  they 
were  till  the  last  possible  moment  and  there  were 
anxious  enquiries  as  to  when  that  moment  might 
occur.  It  was  finally  discovered  that  the  writs  of  the 
last  election  were  returned  January  19th,  1918.  Con- 
sequently the  life  of  this  Parliament  will  expire  on 
•January  19th,  1923.  "And  on  that  night,"  laughed  a 
Western  M.P.  who  had  had  more  time  to  realize  the 
significance  of  the  farmer  movement  and  who  had  be- 
come reconciled  to  his  fate,  "we  can  stand  up  in  our 
places  and  sing  'Where  do  we  go  from  here'?" 

Others  more  optimistic  had  hopes  that  the  farmer 
tide  would  ebb  as  fast  as  it  had  flowed,  and  that  three 
years  hence  the  agricultural  movement  would  have 
gone  the  way  of  the  Populists  in  the  U.S.  or  the  Pat- 
rons of  Industry  in  Ontario.  The  farmers  are  a  sus- 
picious lot,  they  argued,  and  the  best  thing  that  could 
have  happened  to  us  is  that  enough  of  them  were 
elected  to  make  them  the  dominating  faction  in  the  On- 
tario House.  Now  watch  them  quarrel  among  them- 
selves. By  the  time  the  three  years'  grace  has  expired, 
they'll  be  split  and  torn  asunder  till  you  can  drive  the 
party  wagon  anywhere  through  their  ranks.  Any- 
way they're  not  built  on  a  solid  foundation.  The  can- 
cellation of  exemptions  under  the  military  service 
order-in-council  brought  them  into  existence.  The 
war  is  over.  In  three  years  they'll  have  forgotten 
the  M.S. A.  and  they'll  drift  back  to  their  old  parties 
like  prodigals  who  have  tired  of  the  husks  of  discon- 
tent and  remember  only  the  delights  of  getting  their 
legs  under  dad's  dinner  table. 

The  Country  is  in  a  Period  of  Unrest 

A  ND  there  may  be  something  in  this  line  of  argu- 
•^  *^  ment.  But  it  is  also  well  to  remember  that  a  great 
war  always  carries  in  its  trail  an  unrest  that  makes 
for  the  betterment  of  human  conditions.  No  observer 
of  government  in  Canada  will  refuse  to  admit  it  is  a 
long  time  since  this  colony,  or  nation,  whichever  it  may 
be,  has  had  representative  government.  It  voted  the 
Liberals  into  power  and  got  a  Laurier  dictatorship. 
Tiring  of  that  it  turned  out  the  Liberals  and  got  a 
Borden  dictatorship  in  its  place.  The  net  result  was 
always  the  same.  The  lawyers,  the  representatives 
of  privilege,  were  always  in  command.  Each  party, 
under  command  of  its  chosen  leader,  catered  to  a  dif- 
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ferent  group  of  favor- 
ites, but  to  each  the 
"pee-pul"  were  a  minor 
consideration. 

More  than  once  I  have 
heard  a  member  of  the 
Press  Gallery  remark  as 
some  particularly  atroc- 
ious measure  slipped 
through  the  House  as  if 
it  were  greased:  "If  the 
people  could  sit  in  this 
gallery  for  six  weeks  and 
see  the  meaning  of  every- 
thing that  goes  on 
they'd  burn  the  building 
before  going  home." 

Now  this  sounds  like 
Bolshevism.  It  may  even 
be  as  bad  as  that.  But 
is  it  not  a  sort  of  con- 
stitutional Bolshevism 
that  is  sweeping  Can- 
ada? The  Anglo-Saxon 
does  not  try  to  get  his 
rights  by  destroying 
property.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  him  owns  a 
little  property  of  his 
own.  And  when  a  man 
has  paid  local  improve- 
ment tax  he's  mighty 
slow  about  tearing  up  the  street  and  throwing  it  into 
the  bay. 

But  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  constituted 
authority  is  more  or  less  in  contempt  at  the  present 
time.  You'll  notice  that  the  Ontario  earthquake  was 
a  protest  not  only  against  the  Hearst  Government,  but 
against  other  Governments  of  a  like  kind.  The  people 
voted  for  farmers,  returned  soldiers  and  labor  men. 
They  showed  that  they  were  tired  of  things  as  they 
are  and  were  prepared  to  try  something,  or  anything, 
else.  They  proved  that  they  had  outgrown  the  idea 
that  only  lawyers  can  rule.  Possibly  they  had  looked 
at  the  country  as  it  is  after  fifty  years  of  lawyer  rule 
and  concluded  that  Governments  made  up  of  more  com- 
mon material  could  not  have  done  much  worse.  And 
surely  Canada  could  not  have  her  finances  in  a  more 
deplorable  condition  or  have  a  more  complicated  and 
expensive  railway  problem  on  her  hands  if  she  had 
been  ruled  by  graduates  of  the  work  hours  rather  than 
by  the  finished  products  of  the  law  colleges. 

Anyway  the  first  move  in  a  constitutional  revolution 
has  been  made.  Staid  old  Ontario,  the  most  conserva- 
tive of  all  the  provinces,  has  made  it  and,  though  sur- 
prise is  depicted  on  almost  every  face,  to  those  who 
have  been  watching  the  trend  of  public  opinion  only 
the  expected  has  happened. 

Take  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar,  for  example.  The  night 
before  the  Ontario  election,  I  asked  him  how  many 
farmers  would  make  the  grade  and  he  answered  quite 
casually,  "About  forty,  I  think."  Consequently  thu 
news  was  no  surprise  to  him.  Neither  did  it  excite 
him.  When  the  returns  were  coming  in  he  was  mak- 
ing a  speech  in  the  House,  placing  himself  squarely  on 
record  as  in  favor  of  public  ownership.  He  smiled 
quietly  as,  after  finishing  his  speech,  he  paused  for  a 
moment  to  hear  the  returns  on  his  way  to  catch  a 
train.  He  was  even  then  on  his  way  to  attend  a  meet 
ing  of  the  farmer  members  at  Tor- 
onto. That  meeting  had  been  ar- 
ranged days  before  the  election  took 
place. 

Putting  Facts  Into  a  Debate 

WOU  may  gather  from  this  that  the 
farmers  are  not  going  off  at  half- 
cock.  Also  rid  your  mind  of  the  idea 
that  the  farmer  with  the 
wisp  of  hay  in  his  whisker? 
or  his  pants  tucked  into  red- 
topped  boots  is  coming  to  / 
town.  The  days  of  "Sock- 
less  Jerry  Simpson"  are 
past.  The  farmer  of  to- 
day is  as  well  educated  and 
well  dressed  as  any  other 
class.  He  drives  an  auto- 
mobile instead  of  hitching 
"Old  Dobbin  to  the  Shay." 
In  the  House  of  Commons 
he  looks  as  well  and  talks 
quite  as  sensibly  as  his  fel- 
low member.  Of  course,  he 
is  not  80  glib  as  trained 
talkers  like  the  lawyers. 
But  some    of    him    have    a 


That   wind   u*  blowing  Crerar  and   Lapointe  closer  together 
every   day. 


/ 


H*  I*  fiat  tiklnc  the  LMrler  place  in   Habitant  haarta. 


habit  of  getting  at  the 
root  of  things  instead  of 
painting  them  over  with 
words.  Take  a  recent 
example.  The  House 
was  having  a  nice  debate 
on  the  Grain  Act.  It 
promised  to  last  all 
afternoon  and  the  Press 
Gallery  adjourned  t  o 
look  for  something  more 
interesting — that  is,  all 
except  Tom  King.  Tom 
stayed  and  listened.  In 
about  half  an  hour  Tom 
rejoined  the  crowd. 

"How's  the  debate, 
Tom  ?"  queried  one  of  the 
gang. 

"Oh,  it  was  a  real  nice 
debate,"  Tom  drawled, 
"till  that  man  Crerar 
spoiled  it." 

"What  did  Crerar 
do?" 

"Why,  he  got  up  and 
told  them  the  facts." 

That  was  the  second 
debate  Crerar  spoiled  the 
same  week  and  in  the 
same  way.  He  got  up  in 
his  own  quiet  way  and 
made  a  statement  of  fact  that  killed  discussion. 
Admittedly  he's  no  orator.  He's  as  different  from 
those  roaring  agitators  who  headed  the  Populist 
movement  as  day  from  night.  He's  a  big,  lanky  chap 
who  looks  as  if  he  might  be  hard  to  handle  in  a  fight 
but  he  wears  a  boyish  smile  that  assures  you  that  if 
there  is  a  fight,  it  won't  be  of  his  making.  He  is 
forty-three  years  of  age  and  doesn't  look  it.  Neither 
does  he  look  like  the  head  of  a  business  that  has  an 
annual  turnover  of  a  hundred  million  dollars.  But 
that's  what  the  United  Grain  Growers  and  subsidiary 
companies  have  grown  to.  And  T.  A.  Crerar,  school 
teacher,  farmer,  etc.,  has  been  at  their  head  since  the 
days  when  he  carried  their  mail  to  the  post  office  to 
save  the  expense  of  an  office  boy.  Some  leader  these 
farmers  have  got!  You  dcn't  wonder  that  he  could 
shed  his  portfolio  in  the  Union  Cabinet  without  losing 
one  inch  of  his  political  stature.  Being  Minister  of 
Agriculture  was  only  an  incident  in  a  career  such  as 
his. 

So  cheer  up.  All  may  not  be  lost  even  if  the  On- 
tario farmers  have  come  to  town.  Of  course,  news- 
paper cuts  are  deceptive,  but  unprejudiced  critics  who 
saw  the  group  photo  of  the  elected  farmer  legislators 
had  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  they  were  quite 
as  presentable  a  lot  as  either  the  Unionists  or  their 
hated  rivals  across  the  floor. 

Laurier's  Real  Successor  is  Found 

OUT,  as  your  gaze  rests  on  that  Opposition,  you  no- 
tice that  one  man   is   missing — probably  the  only 
man  you  would  really  miss 
in  the  whole  talented  out- 
fit.    That  man    is    Ernest 
Lapointe,  the  big  Kamour- 
aska  lawyer.     That  is,  he 
was      from      Kamouraska 
when    he    last    sat    in    the 
House.      When    he    comes 
again   his  address   will  be 
Quebec  East.     He  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  seat  of  the 
late    Sir   Wilfrid    Laurier. 
Furthermore,    he    is    fa.st 
taking   the   Laurier    place   in 
the  habitant  hearts.       When 
Ernest    Lapointe    came    to 
Parliament  in  1904,  he  was  a 
big  country  lawyer  who  could 
scarce  speak  a   word  of   En- 
gli.'ih  and  who  promised  to  cut 
as   much   figure   in   his  coun- 
try's history   as  the  average 
r^ember  who   blossoms  for  a 
Parliament  or  two  and   then 
vanishes    from    the    political 
horizon  or  becomes  a  decora- 
tion of  the  Red  Chamber.  La- 
pointe was  young,  the  picture 
of  smiling  good   nature,  and 
so  generally  a  pleasant  part 
of  the  landscape  that  he  grew 
popular.     But  his  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  grew 
even  faster  than  his  popular- 


ity and  he  plodded  along,  gaining  ground  session  by 
session.  But  it  was  only  recently  that  it  began  t(' 
Uawn  on  the  House  that  a  successor  to  Laurier  was  ii 
its  midst.  By  this  time  Lapointe  had  not  only  learnei. 
but  mastered  the  English  language.  Moreover,  hi 
was  eloquent,  with  a  sound  common  sense  behind  hi.'^ 
eloquence,  and  a  knowledge  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment such  as  is  possessed  by  few  men  in  Canadian 
public  life. 

Then  came  the  Grit  Convention  and,  coupled  with  it. 
Sir  Lomer  Gouin's  attempt  to  hoist  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding 
into  the  Liberal  Leadership.  Now  Sir  Lomer  discover- 
ed that  Fielding  is  not  popular  with  the  Frenchmen 
And  here  it  might  be  remarked  that  this  little  French 
capitalist,  who  rules  his  native  province  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  is  a  bit  of  a  fox.  So  it  is  charged  that  he  schem- 
ed to  pull  his  own  province  out  of  the  voting.  With 
Quebec  out.  Fielding  would  have  had  a  walkover.  Any- 
way, when  the  Quebec  delegates  caucused,  a  passionate 
and  eloquent  young  Frenchman  named  David  arosv 
and  pleaded  that,  as  no  Frenchman  was  to  be  named 
for  leader,  Quebec  should  hold  aloof  and  iet  the  dele- 
gates from  the  English  Provinces  elect  whom  they 
pleased.  Young  Mr.  David  played  his  part  well — sc 
well  that  for  a  moment  it  looked  as  if  he  might  stam- 
pede the  caucus.  It  was  Ernest  Lapointe  who  rose  to 
the  occasion.  Quietly  and  gently  he  pointed  out  the  fool- 
ishness of  Quebec  further  separating  herself  from  the 
rest  of  Canada,  and,  when  the  vote  was  taken,  David 
stood  alone.  All  the 
others  were  with  La- 
pointe. Also  they  ,  "^\ 
stayed  with  him  till,  .,  ,  , 
backed  by  Hon.  Jac-  ^.  \^^  /) 
ques  Bureau,  he  ac-                  y^.^^,-^;             ; 


They  atnick  at  the  Union  Government  over  Hearat'a  head. 

complished  the  defeat  of  Sir  Lomer — even  if  they  had 
to  elect  W.  L.  M.  King  as  one  of  the  incidents  of  that 
defeat.  It  might  be  added  as  a  sequel  to  the  above  that 
Mr.  David  has  since  been  taken  into  Sir  Lomer  Gouin's 
Cabinet. 

That  victory  over  Gouin  caused  discerning  people 
to  look  more  closely  at  this  man  Lapointe.  And  the 
more  they  looked  at  him  the  better  they  liked  him.  He 
made  what  was  easily  one  of  the  best  speeches  in  the 
Peace  Treaty  debate  and  did  it  with  a  simplicity  and 
lack  of  affectation  that  is  all  too  scarce  in  these  days 
of  pedantic  orators. 

Lapbinte  and  Crerar  May  Unite 

'T^HEN  one  day  he  created  a  bit  of  a  sensation  by 
*■  rising  in  his  place  in  the  House  and  resigning  his 
safe  seat  of  Kamouraska.  There  was  trouble  in  Quebec 
East.  A  multiplicity  of  candidates  who  refused  to 
drop  out  made  it  appear  that  Armand  Lavergne,  the 
Nationalist  le'ader,  had  the  best  chance  of  election.  Hon. 
Jacques  Bureau,  Lapointe's  inseparable  friend,  saw  the 
chance — the  double  chance,  in  fact — and  grabbed  it. 
Here  was  the  opportunity  to  establish  Ernest  Lapointe, 
not  only  as  the  head  of  the  opposition  to  Gouin,  but 
as  the  smasher  of  Nationalism  for  all  time. 

Henri  Bourassa  is  in  retirement.  The  only  National- 
ist leader  in  sight  is  Lavergne.  The  habitant  mu.st 
have  a  hero  to  follow  else  he  finds  one  somewhere  el.se. 
Lavergne,  elected  in  L.iuricr's  seat,  might  well  hope 
to  be  that  hero.  So  Jacques  Bureau  slipped  down  to 
the  ancient  capital,  the  other  candidates  were  induced 
to  withdraw,  and  Armand  Lavergne  woke  up  one  morn- 
ing to  find  himself  faced  by  Lapointe — who  could  make 
him  look  foolish  on  the  stump — and  sure  defeat.  La- 
vergne did  the  only  thing  left.  He  funked  the  issue — 
and  lost  another  chance  to  be  a  hero. 

On    the    other    hand,    Lapointe    went   on    and    was 
triumphantly  elected.     To-day  he  fills  Laurier's  seat; 
Continued  on  page  108 


OUTSIDK  the  old  shop  stood  a  smart  motor  car. 
The  street  was  quiet.  Only  a  straggling  com- 
pany of  pigeons  busied  themselves  amongst 
the  venerable  cobble-stones.  The  trams,  passing  every 
now  and  then,  set  the  birds  flying.  But  they  returned 
as  soon  as  the  temporary  turmoil  had  died  down  and 
the  road  was  clear  again  for  them  to  resume  their 
gleaning. 

A  hoIJand  awning  protected  the  goods  in  the  shop- 
window  from  the  rays  of  the  spring  sun.  Across  the 
front  of  the  awning  was  painted  the  word  Antiquites 
in  large  blue  letters. 

It  would  indeed  have  been  a  pity  had  the  old-rose 
brocade  of  those  Louis  XV  chairs  become  yet  more 
faded.  The  strong  sunlight  might  have  stolen  the 
color,  too,  from  the  silk  embroideries  of  that  wonder- 
ful vestment,  or  from  the  quaint  shawl  flung  so  artless- 
ly, yet  artfully,  over  a  corner  of  the  gilt  Empire 
cabinet. 

It  was  the  cabinet  where  part  of  Monsieur  Dumont's 
priceless  collection  of  miniatures  was  shown. 

In  the  window  there  were  to  be  seen,  besides,  cut- 
glass  girandoles,  carved  and  moulded  frames  of  which 
the  gilding  had  been  mellowed  to  bronze  by  that  most 
competent  artist.  Time,  Venetian  glass  mirrors,  old 
Chinese  lacquered  diests,  cloisonne  enamel  vases,  queer 
porcelain  figures.  .  .  .  There  was,  in  fine,  as  Madame 
Dumont  her  self  would  have  told  you,  of  everything. 

A  TALL  old  man  alighted  from  the  car  and  paused 
for  some  moments,  scanhing  the  objects  in  the  shop- 
window. 

He  was  obvimisly  an  aristocrat  of  the  old  French 
?chool.  He  carried  himself  erectly.  His  white  beard 
and  moustache  were  trimmed.  And  his  tailor  evidently 
gloried  in  his  distinguished  bearing. 

He  adjusted  his  eyeglasses  and  examined  with  in- 
terest the  miniatures  displayed  in  the  cabinet.  Pres- 
ently his  attention  was  claimed  by  one  different  from 
all  the  rest.  It  showed  a  Madonna  and  CSiild.  The 
work,  broad  and  skilful,  wa«!  frankly  modern.  Its 
method  of  treatment  contrasted  strongly  with  the  stip- 
pled technionie  of  the  other  and  older  paintings.     Con- 


trary to  convention,  the  Madonna  was  robed  in  white 
and  the  Child  had  dark  curly  hair. 

Who  had  painted  that  Child?  Parbleu,  he  must 
find  out.  ...  It  was  exactly  like.  .  .  ,  It  was  the  portrait 
crache!  .  .  . 

The  miniature  seemed  to  hold  some  strange  attrac- 
tion for  him  At  last  he  pushed  open  the  shop-door, 
and  entered. 

■jV/TADAME  DUMONT,  smiling,  portly,  good-humor- 
■•■  ed  as  always,  greeted  him  from  the  farther  end 

of  the  establishment. 

"Bonjour,  Monsieur  le  Comte.     One  little  moment 

and  I  am  with  you." 

But  before  he  could  reply,  he  became  aware  of  the 


presence  of  a  third  person- 
she  was  talking. 

A  tall,  elegant  girl.  Her  face  was  somehow  familiar 
to  him.  A  fancy,  of  course,  for  she  was  quite  a 
stranger.  It  was  annoying  that  Madame  i/umont  was 
engaged.  He  had  looked  in  only  for  a  few  moments 
on  his  way  from  the  station  to  the  chateau.  He  could 
not  stay — but- 

Suddenly  his  interest  was  riveted  by  some  words  oil 
Madame  Dumont's  that  he  chanced  to  overhear. 

"But  yes,  madame.  It  is  true  what  monsieur  says. 
As  it  is  modem  work,  it  strikes  a  false  note  here.  It 
is  out  of  harmony  with  the  other  miniatures.  But,  ma 
foi — what  will  you?    Dumont  is  in  love  with  it " 

The  young  lady  murmured  something  which  the 
count  did  not  catch. 

"...  Enfin,"  went  on  Madame  Dumont,  "pray  mon- 
sieur to  trust  my  husband  yet  a  little  longer,  I  beg  you, 
madame.  He  is  infallible.  I  guarantee  you  that  he 
will  not  deceive  himself.  Never  in  life,  I  assure  you, 
Dumont  has  he  badly  calculated".  .  .  . 

The  good  dame  hesitated,  shrugged  plump  shoulders 
eloquently,  and  glanced  towards  Monsieur  the  Comte. 
There  was  a  pause.  .  .  . 

"Very  well,  Madame  Dumont,  I  will  tell  my  husband 
what  you  say.  He  will  perhaps  be  willing  to  leave  it 
with  you  a  little  longer — before — before  deciding.  But 
of  course  he  likes  the  miniature.  In  every  case,  ma- 
dame, we  thank  you  very  much."  The  young  lady 
bowed  and  left  the  shop. 

T^HE  count  glanced  at  her  as  she  went  out. 
■'•  A  graceful  tenue,  he  thought.  A  pj-etty  girl, 
Sapristi.  Where  had  he  seen  that  face?  Quite  re- 
cently, too,  here  in  Versailles.  ...  It  seemed  she  had 
been  speaking  of  the  miniature  whidi  had  attracted 
him.  Well,  he  was  resolved  she  should  not  have  it. 
He  would  outbid  her,  no  matter  what  she  offered.  He 
must  have  it  for  Rosalie.  The  child's  wide  brow,  the 
small,  straight  nose,  the  dark  hair  and  eyes,  the  fat 
little  chin  with,  already,  the  suspicion  of  a  cleft  in  it — 
the  resemblance  was  really  striking! 

"It  is  some  time  that  we  have  not  seen  you,  Monsieur 
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le  Comte,"  said  the  buxom  lady  of  the  shop,  coming 
towards  him.  "And  Madame  la  Comtesse,  she  is  well, 
I  hope?" 

"I  thank  you.  Yes,  my  wife  is  well.  But — we  are 
g:etting  old,  Madame  Dumont.  We  are  no  longer  very 
gay,  we  two  old  people  up  at  the  Castle." 

"Ah,  the  fine  Castle  of  Monsieur  le  Comte —  certes, 
it  is  80  vast!  There  should  be  little  feet — the  grand- 
children. See  you.  Monsieur  le  Comte,  there  is  nothing 
as  beautiful  in  one's  old  age !  The  grandchildren — 
it  is  like  the  return  of  spring  after  winter  for  elderly 
folk." 

The  old  man  drew  himself  up  with  dignity.  "Eh, 
mon  Dieu,  Madame  Dumont,  we  shall  know  how  to  con- 
tinue to  bear  it.  It  is  so  long  since  our  son  is  a  negli- 
gible quantity  to  as.  His  heart  must  be  dead  to  his 
parents." 

"By  pity.  Monsieur  le  Comte,  do  not  say  so!  Mon- 
iieur  le  Comte " 

"Enfin,  evidently  he  prefers  his  art  to  our  company. 
We  heard  rumors — a  marriage — an  impossible  person, 
a  model.  But  on*  must  not  believe  all  one  hears.  We 
wrot«.  He  ignores  our  letters.  Well,  so  much  the 
worse.    We  are  learning  to  accept  the  inevitable." 

"But,  voyouB,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  probably  Monsieur 
ie  Vicomte  fears " 

"We  are  his  parents,  Madame  Dumont.  Love  should 
aliase  away  fear."  The  count  lifted  his  eyebrows  and 
ohanged  the  subject.  "You  have  some  new  miniatures, 
madame." 

"There  are  tiir«e  fresh  ones,  Monsieur  le  Comte, 
but  one  ©f  them  would  not  interest  you.  It  is  modern. 
Only  two  are  antiques.  One  of  them  is  a  replica  of  a 
wax  medallion  af  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  Dumont 
»aya  it  has  great  mwit  Tiens,  permit  that  I  fetch  it 
fr»Hi  tflie  w1b4«w  " 

"Pardon,  madam*,  but  it  is  not  that  one  I  wish  to 
see.  It  is  precisely  the  modern  one  which  interests 
me. 

"But  .  .  .  MoBsienr  le  Comte  .  .  .  and  you  who  are  so 
freat  a  connoissenr,"  remonstrated  the  wily  sales- 
woman. 

CHE  was  also  an  old  retainer  of  the  count's  family. 
'^  She  had  been  fcors  and  bred  on  the  estate.  She  was 
devoted  to  them  al,  root  and  branch.  And  .  .  .  there 
was  a  little  plot  she  had  in  hand — ah,  if  only  the  good 
God  would  f ay*r  ft  .  .  . 

"I  Imow  well,"  said  the 
•ount,  "^at  in  eompari- 
■on  wtt^  the  teehniqiie  of 
die  old  miniaturists,  the 
painting  of  which  I  speak 
!•  coarse.  As  a  work  of 
•rt  it  has  certainty  less 
merit.  But  titer*  is  some- 
tklng,  all  the  same,  which 
pleases  me.  I  should  like 
to  examine  it,  madame." 

With  a  show  of  reluc- 
tance Madame  Dumont 
feMied  tlie  Madonna  and 
OUM  from  the  cabinet  in 
Ike  wlMow.  .  .  .  "r«m 
Bfoasieur  le  Comte.  It  is 
pretty,  pretty  as  every- 
thiac — ^but  it  is  modem, 
you  see." 

Th*  count  held  the  little 
painttue  In  his  MUn  aristo- 
aratta  hand.  It  trembled 
•MghtJy,  that  hand — for  in 
fcrufti  the  likeness  was 
itartling,  Spatcmt!  The 
thing  might  have  been 
painted  thirty-one  years 
•go  from  his  own  boy, 
from  Marcel  himsotf.  It 
was  strange  that  he 
should  have  come  across 
it.  It  was  almost  as  if 
Providence  had  willed  that 
he  should  possess  it.  .  .  . 

And  while  he  studied 
IJie  miniature,  Madame 
Dumont's  shrewd,  kindly 
eyes  studied  him.  St,  bon 
Dien,  the  little  plot  was 
ripening.  Monsieur  le 
Comte  and  the  young 
nadame — to  think  these 
two  should  have  found 
themselves  in  the  shop  to- 
gether, and  quite  uncon- 
scious of  each  other,  too! 
Surely,  it  was  the  destiny!  g. 


"What  are  you  asking  for  the  thing?"  inquired  the 
count  at  lengOi. 

"It  is  for  almost  nothing.  Monsieur  le  Comte — a 
mere  bagatelle ;  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs,  Dumont 
said.  For,  see  you,  though  it  is  modern  style,  it  is 
good  painting.  Ah,  as  to  that,  yes,  for  example,  I 
guarantee  it  you!  A  bagatelle  only.  It  is  the  last 
price,  Dumont  said,  without  benefit  to  us,  well  under- 
stood. For  the  artist  is  little  known.  The  price  is 
low  because  he  needs  the  money." 

"No  matter,"  replied  the  count.  "I  will  take  the 
miniature.  A  little  nothing,  a  birthday  gift  to 
Madame  la  Comtesse.     It  is  her  fete  to-morrow." 

"I  know  it  well,  Monsieur  le  Comte.  I  thank  you. 
Permit  that  I  pack  up  the  painting — so.  Assuredly 
Madame  la  Comtesse  will  be  pleased.  Otherwise,  you 
will  bring  it  me  back,  quite  simply.  A  thing  so  pretty, 
that  sells  itself  always.  Bonjour,  Monsieur  le  Comte. 
A  thousand  thanks." 

II 

XJEXT  morning  about  twelve,  just  as  Madame 
^  ^  Dumont  had  finished  her  dejeuner — it  had  been 
croute-au-pot,  with  an  omelette  to  follow  and  a  little 
cup  of  black  coffee — she  was  surprised  to  see  Madame 
la  Comtesse  enter  the  shop. 

Madame  Dumont  came  through  the  glass  partition 
into  the  show-room.  "My  felicitations  on  the  birth- 
day of  Madame  la  Comtesse,"  she  said.  (We  must  re- 
member that  she  had  been  brought  up  on  the  estate  and 
was  housemaid  at  the  Castle  till  she  married  Dumont). 
"You  are  not  then  content  with  the  miniature  that 
Monsieur  le  Comte  has  chosen?  You  wish  to  select 
something  else?  But  willingly,  Madame  la  Comtesse 
— anything  that  you  like." 

"Therese,"  said  the  countess — such  an  elegent  coun- 
tess, in  her  velvet  coat  and  ermine  furs,  with  her  pret- 
ty shining  gray  hair  showing  below  the  black  velvet 
of  her  toque — "Therese,  this  miniature  .  .  .  how  did 
you  come  by  it?"  .  .  . 

The  poor  lady!  Madame  Dumont  saw  at  once  how 
greatly  she  was  agitated. 

"But  of  course  she  had  divined  something.  How 
will  you  that  she  should  not  have  guessed?  The 
women,  they  are  sharp,  more  sharp  than  you  others — 
you  men,"  Madame  Dumont  assured  her  husband  when 
she  was  relating  the  affair  to  him  afterwards. 


"And  so  then,"  she  went  on,  "I  told  her.  'But  yes,' 
I  said,  'the  painting  is  by  your  son,  by  Monsieur  le 
Vicomte.  It  is  a  painting  of  his  wife — ah,  the  sweet 
little  lady — and  of  his  son — ^but  what  a  love  of  a  child 
quel  amour  d'enfant! — and  it  is  the  very  spit  of  them, 
so  to  speak.'  "... 

"You  told  her!  But  what  cheek  you  have,  you  other 
women!"  said  Monsieur  Dumont  And  he  pinched  his 
wife's  plump  chin. 

"Eh,  my  faith,  yes,  I  told  her.  It  is  months,  now^ 
that  they  are  here  in  Versailles,  and  the  thing  stretches 
itself  out  till  it  gets  on  one's  nerves.  And  these  poor 
young  ones,  they  get  thinner.  They  eat  maigre  all  the 
week  round,  to  make  the  money  go  far  enough.  And 
the  old  ones,  up  at  the  Castle,  they  get  more  sad  and 
lonely,  month  by  month.    It  is  nonsense,  all  that." 

"  'ifou  have  seen  him,  Therese — my  grandson?'  she 
asked  me.  Parbleu,  Dumont,  I  assure  you — she  was 
jealous!     Madame  la  Comtesse  jealous  of  me! 

"  'Certes,  yes,  that  I  have  seen  him  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse,' I  said.  'It  is  the  finest  child  possible.  And  as 
to  Madame  la  Vicomtesse — the  dearest  little  lady  in 
the  world — and  witty — and  spirituelle!  When  they 
come  here  together,  they  make  us  laugh — Dumont  and 
me. — but  laugh!' 

"  'Yet  they  say — I  hear — she  was  a  model,'  the  poor 
old  lady  told  me.  And  I  was  sharp.  Dame,  yes!  I 
think  I  showed  tact,  Dumont.  For  I  said,  quite  simply: 
'I  knew  nothing  of  that,  Madame  la  Comtesse.  'That 
does  not  regard  me.  All  I  know  is  that  she  is  as  ele- 
gant and  comme-il-faut  as  any  princess — what  do  I 
say? — as  even  Madame  la  Comtesse  herself.  .  .' 

"And  then  figure  to  yourself,  she  came  out  with  it. 
Would  I  take  her  then — then,  at  once?  I  had  to  go 
and  put  on  my  bonnet  and  mantle — moi,  who  had  but 
just  eaten  my  breakfast.  And  off  we  went  in  the  auto 
— ah,  dame,  yes,  in  the  grand  auto,  Dumont — to  the 
Rue  de  la  Poste. 


"WHEN 

'  '  poor 
third,  those 
front  of  me, 
ed,  and,  my 
see  you. 

"And  she 
But  what  a 


we  reached  the  house  she  was  all  pale, 
lady,  from  emotion.  They  are  on  the 
young  ones.  Up  she  went,  trembling,  in 
and  T  puffing  behind,  for  I  had  not  digest- 
faith,  there  is  not  a  bad  number  of  steps, 

made  me  to  enter  first,  and  announce  her. 
scene  for  a  play,  and  how  touching!    Afot, 
quite   frankly,    I   had   the 
tears  in  the  eyes." 

"I  think  well,"  said 
Dumont — "you  with  your 
heart  of  stone!"  and  he 
patted  her  fat  rosy  cheek. 

"Great  silly,  be  silent, 
then,  that  I  tell  yon  the 
rest.  'My  mother  1'  cried 
Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  and 
he  embraced  her  nearly  to 
crush  her.  And  then  he 
led  that  dear  young  wife 
of  his  to  her  and  said  with 
a  very  noble  air,  'If  yon 
love  me,  my  mother,  you  • 
must  also  love  my  wife' 
And  the  little  cabbage, 
watching  it  all! 

"I  suppose  he  felt  him- 
self abandoned.  .  .  .  Any- 
how, he  ran  to  the  three  of 
them,  and,  'Martian!'  he 
cried,  'me  too!  Embrace 
Paul,  too!'  His  father 
picked  him  up  and  put  him 
in  Madame  la  Comtesse'i 
arms.  .  .  .  Ah,  it  was  a 
pretty    scene,    I    promise 


you! 


Ill 


i<  awsn  wt  Hm  ptmmn  tt  m  third  pel 


tell,  altvaBt  (M  t*  wIwb  th»  waa  teMnc. 


""pHE  same  evening  the 
■*■  car  from  the  C  a  s  1 1  o 
passed  down  again  into 
the  town  and  halted  in 
front  of  the  house  in  tlie 
Rue  de  la  Poste. 

Presently  a  trio  of 
people  came  out.  A  tall 
young  man  carrying  a 
child,  followed  by  a  grace- 
ful girl.  The  groom 
fetched  wraps  and  pack- 
ages. Then  the  car  made 
its  way  back  to  the  Castle. 

There  was  a  stir  in  the 
old  place.  .  .  .  Lights  show- 
ed in  rooms  that  had  been 
uninhabited  for  years.  Ser- 
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vants  hurried  to  and  fro. 
And  in  the  great  dining- 
room  the  table  was  laid 
for  five.  .  .  . 

The  count  had  been  ab- 
sent in  Paris  all  day.  He 
returned  to  Versailles  only 
half-an-hour  before  the 
dinner-hour,  so  that  he 
was  not  able  to  greet  the 
countess  until  he  had 
dressed,  and  they  met  in 
the  beautiful  drawingf- 
room  adjoining  the  dining- 
room. 

Many  counts  and  vis- 
counts, with  their  ladies 
and  children,  in  swords 
and  periwigs,  in  hoops  and 
ruffles,  in  powder,  brocade, 
and  patches,  looked  down 
en  them  from  the  damask- 
panelled  walls. 

"Sapristi!"  said  the 
count,  "you  have  made 
great  toilette  to-night, 
Rosalie." 

"It   is    in    honor   of 
birthday,  Paul." 

"It  seems,  too,  we  have 
guests?  I  saw  five  covers 
laid  in  the  dining-room." 

"Yes.  To  celebrate 
the  anniversary.  I — I 
thought  you  would  not 
mind." 

"But  no.  Certainly  not, 
my  dear.  Whatever  pleases 

you"  answered     the 

count.  But  his  brows 
were  raised.  He  was  in- 
trigued —  and  a  little 
bored. 

"I  went  to  Dumont's 
shop  this  morning,"  said 
the  countess,  "and  Ma- 
dame Dumont  presented 
me  to  the  artist  who — 
who  painted  the  charming 
miniature  you  gave  me.  So 
I  invited  him  with  his  wife 
to  dine  with  us" 

"Ah!"  said  the  count. 

"They  are — rather  an 
interesting  young  couple, 
Paul.  I — I  hope  you  will 
like  them." 

"No  doubt,  ma  chere.    And  the  fifth  guest?" 

"They  are  bringing  their  small  son.     You  see,  they 
could  not  leave  him  quite  alone.  You  are  not  annoyed?" 


She    bade   me    enter    first    and 
announce  her. 


"But  on  the  contrary,  I  shall  be  interested  to  see  the 
child." 

"Yes,"  murmured  his  wife,  "a  splendid  child.  And 


we  have  so  rarely  a  child  here,  Paul.     I — 1  think  I 
hear  them  coming."  .... 

Something  unusual  in  his  wife's  manner  awakened 
yet  more  the  curiosity  of  the  count. 

He  drew  himself  up  and  took  his  stand  with  his 
back  to  the  great  wide  hearth,  where  logs  burned,  for 
the  spring  evening  was  chilly.  Life-sized  cherubs, 
wrought  in  marble,  supported  the  high  mantelpiece. 
But  a  real  child,  a  child  of  flesh  and  blood—  that  would 
indeed  be  a  novelty  in  the  place.  .  .  The  count  ad- 
justed his  eyeglasses.  .  .  . 

And  then — the  doors  opened  and  the  three  guests 
entered. 

"Ah!"  ....  said  the  count. 

For,  straddling  across  the  floor  to- 
wards him,  he  saw  a  small  figure.    It 
seemed   to    come   to   him   from    the 
past  of  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
....  It  had   the   same  wide  brow, 
dark    curls,    brown    eyes.  .  .  .  And 
behind   he   caught   sight  of  his  son 
Marcel's   face — demanding — entreat- 
ing. .  .  and  of  the  face  of  the  grace- 
ful girl  whom  he  had  noticed  at  the 
antiquity  shop — or  was   it  the   face 
of   the   Madonna  in  the   miniature? 
,  .  .  Then  a  light  went  up  in  his  heart. 
"Ah !"  . .  he  exclaimed  again. 
"Paul!"  begged  his  wife. 
"Here's     Paul,     grand- 
maman,"    answered    a    confi- 
ient,  childish  treble.  And  the 
small  person  ran  forward. 

The  count  took  a  deep 
breath.  "There  seem  to  be 
two  of  the  same  name,"  he 
said  with  some  formality. 

"There  cannot  be  too  many 
after  your  pattern,"  mur- 
mured the  countess. 

"It  must  be  as  you  decide, 
ma  chere."  .... 

"We  h  a  V  e — all — decided, 
have  we  not?  And  the  little 
Paul  has  set  the  example." 

"Madame  la  Comtesse  is 
served,"  said  the  butler,  an- 
nouncing dinner. 

"Then  there  is  evidently 
nothing  more  to  be  said,"  ac- 
quiesced the  count  drily.  But 
there  was  a  humorous  twinkle 
in  his  eyes  that  his  wife  had 
"Pq^  ,  not    seen   there   for   many   a 

'    '  year.    "May  I  therefore  have 

the  honor,  madame  ma  belle- 
fille,    of    conducting    you    to 
table?"     And  he  offered  his  arm  to  his  daughter-in- 
law. — "Marcel,  escort  your  mother. — ^As  to  Paul,  he 
will  no  doubt  show  us  the  way."  .  .  . 


WHAT  the  FARMER  UPRISING  MEANS 


RECENT  events  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
have  been  decidedly  upsetting  to  all  precedent. 
What  does  it  all  mean?  Too  long  the  old  party 
leadership  discounted  the  value  of  the  farmer  and  labor 
criticism  that  have  been  taking  shape  in  healthy  minds. 
That  these  were  regarded  as  selfish  class  interests  is 
apparent  now  in  the  only  criticism  we  hear,  that  this 
is  a  class  movement.  To  all  such,  the  words  of  On- 
tario's new  premier,  E.  C.  Drury  must  come  as  a  real 
awakening. 

He  has  startled  the  conventional  by  his  broad-mind- 
ed regard  for  all  classes.  He  has  shown  to  the  world 
that  agricultural  minds  are  bigger  than  farms  or  even 
production.  That  ordinary  commercial  ratings  can- 
not be  effectively  applied  to  the  rural  thinkers.  They 
must  be  credited  with  an  altruistic  element  negligible 
in  many  inspired  utterances.  So  that  again  the  world 
has  come  back  to  the  land  to  get  its  saner  viewpoints 
and  its  resolute  though  unconventional  impulses.  Like 
Abraham  Lincoln  whose  homely  homilies  amused  but 
regenerated  a  nation,  so  many  see  in  the  new  farmer 
movement  a  new  birth  to  national  ambitions  and  great- 
ness. And  the  leaven  is  working  rapidly.  From  the 
foothills  to  the  tide  water  evidences  are  pouring  in  that 
the  people  in  the  humbler  stretches  of  our  far-flung 
land  have  caught  the  gleam.  It  will  be  camouflaged 
but  it  will  not  be  mistaken. 

We  were  in  great  danger  of  losing  our  faith  in  the 
business  of  governing.  We  elected  politicians  instead 
of   statesmen.     The   puppet  pageant   attracted.     The 
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student  and  the  man  were  in  the  shadow.  Money  and 
rewards  stood  highest  in  our  national  perspective. 
Titular  honors  and  position  were  coveted  and  divorced 
from  service.  And  so  commissions  and  concealing  in- 
vestigations had  the  delegated  powers. 

Not  too  late  has  come  the  awakening.  Man  is  big- 
ger than  his  job.  Service  is  the  only  honor  that  real 
men  respect.  Governing  by  the  peoples'  representa- 
tives is  the  job  at  hand.  Responsible  Goverrmient  is 
poing  to  he  rescued.  The  dignity  of  statesmanship  has 
been  increased  in  the  eyes  of  every  boy  and  girl  in 
j'oung  Canada.    And  that  alone  is  worth  while. 

I  believe  this  agrarian  uprising  will  result  in  real 
reforms.  Big,  unearned  salaries  will  go  by  the  board. 
Useless  officeholding  and  created  posts  must  assuredly 
disappear.  The  false  and  fantastic  elements  in  even 
our  sacred  tariff  must  pass  under  the  rod.  For  down 
in  old  Conservative  Ontario,  regarded  by  the  newer 
West  as  hopelessly  slow  and  unprogressive,  has  this 
new  rebirth  taken  place,  where  the  cows  feed  on  the 
old  homesteads  and  where  the  sheep  breeders  and 
field  husbandmen  watch  their  ancestral  acres.  That  it 
will  spread  to  all  America,  remould  governments,  up- 
turn and  examine  custom  and  introduce  a  greater  free- 
dom for  all  the  people  is  foreseen  by  those  ringing 
words    of    Farmer    Drury    of    the    Penetang     Road, 


when  he  cried,  "This  is  a  people's  movement  and 
they  demand  that  virile  leadership  be  in  its 
van." 

How  Far  Will  It  Spread? 
P^VIDENCES  are  cumulating  that  the  movement  will 
■*-^  not  only  spread  to  the  Federal  arena  but  that  local 
legislatures  even,  where  farmers  lead  in  political 
parties,  will  feel  the  change.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  prairie  provinces,  where  the  farmer-grain 
companies  have  pioneered  the  way  commercially,  will 
assert  themselves.  In  fact  a  recent  bye-election  in 
Alberta  shows  it.  That  Saskatchewan  is  ripe  for  the 
harvest,  no  very  discerning  vision  can  see.  Manitoba 
is  not  in  the  same  class.  They  recently  rose  to  throw 
out  a  corrupt  Government,  yet  signs  are  cropping  out 
there.  British  Columbia  United  Farmers  are  meeting 
with  a  good  reception  and  the  tendency  looks  like  a 
break  in  its  representation  at  any  time. 

The  Maritimes,  with  blue-nose  precedent  well-in- 
grained, have  already  taken  the  bit  into  their  teeth. 
Quebec  fears  the  same  thing,  for  Quebec  co-operative 
work  among  the  farmers  has  been  even  more  advanced 
than  in  Ontario.  The  habitant  farmer  sees  something 
ahead. 

In  the  Federal  arena,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 

next  general  election  will  find  a  big  farmer  delegation 

rom  every  province.  They  may  line  up  with  Labor  on 

a  broad  People's  Party  basis  and  as  such  it  seems  they 

will  be  irresistible. 


A  BLIGHTY  CHRISTMAS 


T 


,  0-MORROW  would  be 
Christmas.    I  was  glad. 
It    had    been    our    "ob- 
jective"    for     the     last    two 

weeks.  We  had  talked  of  little  else,  and  thought 
of  little  else,  and  now  we  were  within  reach  of  it. 
Leaning  rather  wearily  on  the  step-ladder  on  which 
I  had  been  mounted  for  the  last  hour  or  two,  I  look- 
ed about  me  at  the  result.  I  glanced  too  at  my 
bandaged  finger,  the  result  of  the  prickly  holly 
festooned  round  the  wall. 

Certainly  the  glossy,  green  holly 
was  plentiful  enough  in  the  French 
woods,  the  trees  veiled  in  white  by 
the  first  drifts  of  snow.  There 
was  more  than  enough  to  make 
beautiful  our  bare  walls  and  to 
smother  the  high  wooden  structure 
in  which  the  little  South  African 
had  his  fractured  femur  swung. 

"Let's  take  our  'time  oflf'  in  the 
woods,  and  see  what  we  can  bring 
back  for  the  walls,"  one  of  the 
sisters  had   suggested. 

"Time  off?"  we  laughed.  Who, 
here,  in  wildest  moments,  would 
talk  of  "time  off"  so  near  to  Christ- 
mas? Nevertheless,  three  pairs  of 
eyes  wandered  critically  over  the 
bald,  white  walls.  They  didn't  look 
like  Christmas — which  means 
warmth  and  color,  red  and  green. 
That  settled  the  question. 

It  amused  the  French  "Bonne 
Femme,"  with  her  crimson  cloud 
wrapped  warmly  around  her  ears 
and  her  swarm  of  black-eyed 
"petits,"  to  watch  three  strapping 
girls,  scrambling  over  fences,  and 
climbing  through  hedges,  where  the 
holly  grew  thick  and  glossy. 

"Oh,    Les    Anglaises!"  explained 
she  to  her  gaping  oflfspring.  "They 
are  mad — tout-a-fait!"     And  they  looked  curiously  at 
our  growing  heaps  of  green — higher  than  our  heads. 

A  Canadian  sister,  high  among  the  boughs,  her  white 
veil  floating  about  her — for  she  had  thrown  her  scar- 
let-lined cape  about  her,  and  come  as  she  was — waved 
a  long  spray  of  ivy  in  the  breeze. 

"Shure,  she  thinks  she's  Jane  Dark,  or  whatever 
they  call  the  crather,"  muttered  our  Hibernian  order- 
ly, gazing  admiringly  at  the  pretty  picture. 

"Joan  of  Arc  wasn't  in  the  habit  of  climbing  trees, 
Paddy.  Tie  up  the  holly  into  three  big  bundles,  and 
we'll  each  carry  one  over  our  shoulder." 

Not  "Gals,"  But  Just  "Sisters" 

T  WONDER  if  the  "Bonne  Femme"  sometimes  thinks 
*^  of  us  now,  as  she  watched  us  striding  into 
the  crimson  of  the  setting  sun,  over  the  white  patches 
of  snow,  with  only  the  crunching  of  the  snow  beneath 
our  feet,  to  break  the  quiet,  with  the  piles  of  glossy 
leaves  on  our  shoulders,  entangling  our  flowing  veils, 
and  with  the  red  of  exertion  and  cold  in  our  cheeks. 

"You  couldn't  go  to  Blighty  for  Christmas,  boys,  but 
we  are  going  to  have  a  Blighty  Christmas  here,"  we 
announced.  White  faces  looked  up  and  flushed,  eyes 
grew  eager,  and  tongues  became  loosened  as  we  drag- 
ged the  green  bundles  into  the  ward. 

"I  can  make  the  wreath,  Sister;  I  once  helped  the 
undertaker  at  our  corner,  when  there  was  an  epi- 
demic." 

"H'aint  you  got  no  mistletow?" 

"Whatcher  talkin'  abaht?  Mistletow,  an'  there  aint 
no  gals." 

"Wot's  them  sisters  then?    huh?" 

"They  aint — they're  ju.st  sisters." 

"Right  you  are,  Bill,"  we  assured  him;  "now  come 
and  stand  up  on  the  ladder,  and  we  will  tell  you  where 
to  hammer  the  nails." 

The  little  African's  wooden  structure,  to  which  was 
slung  his  leg,  proved  an  obstacle  and  roused  Bill's  ire. 

"See  here  wot  you've  did,"  he  stormed  at  the  poor 
unfortunate,  "gone  and  slung  your  blamed  log  in  the 
way  of  the  deckorations.  Aint  you  got  no  sense?  Can't 
yo'i  stop  a  bullet  wiv  your  'and  stead  o'  your  leg?" 

Feeling  the  importance  of  his  job.  Bill  carries  auth-  , 
ority  with  a  high  hand,  finally  consenting  to  trail  the 
ivy  dfecoratively  round  the  the  bare,  wooden  structure 
that  had  roused  his  ire. 

Three  of  the  "up"  cases,  whose  bandaged  feet  form- 
ed no  obstacle,    managed    with    much    discussion    to 


How   Yuletide   Was  Spent 

Red  Cross 


The  ward   was   lavishly  decorated 


for   the    Christmas    festivities, 
make  the  wreaths. 


the    "up"   patients   helping   to 


Y  J  1  1  "T  CAN'T    believe    it    is    8 

InriPr       fnP  ^  o'clock,"  I  gasped,  when 

vyiAVJVxA         HlVx       ^Yle    night   Sister   walked   in. 

She  was  wheeling  before  her 
an   empty  trolley,   the  kind   in  which  lotions  and 
instruments  are  pulled   around   for   the  dressings. 
rt  /--iT-i-»T^T~»TTi-AT^        AT^iVTz-AT    T-k        She  didn't  answer  me,  but  hurried  into  the  ante- 

BV       GERTRUDE      ARNOLD        room  and  shut  the  door  tight 

•^  I  peeped  in.    I  couldn't  help  it.    Other  people  had 

Who  Wrote  "The  Search  for  Missing  Men."  been  curious  about  my  secrets,  and  I  was  just  as 

curious  about  Sister's.  Peeping 
round  the  door,  I  felt  a  presence 
behind  me  and  above  me,  I  looked 
up.  It  was  "Long  John"  bending 
his  six-foot-four  to  look  over  my 
head  into  the  ante-room.  His 
hospital  dressing-gown  was  of  the 
usual  length,  but  on  "Long  John" 
it  merely  grazed  his  knees.  He 
was  clutching  it  together,  at  the 
chest,  with  a  bony  red  hand,  for  the 
ante-room  door  was  in  a  draughty 
spot.  The  hospital  shoes  he  was 
wearing  had  seen  better  days.  I 
remember  when  they  arrived  in  the 
hospital  new,  with  a  little  note 
tacked  on,  "Made  by  Dorothy  Ross" 
and  the  address  of  a  Girls'  School 
in  Toronto.  Many  a  hundred  men 
have  your  shoes  kept  warm, 
"Dorothy  Ross."  But  now,  the 
uppers  are  at  variance  with  the 
soles.  Long  John  has  to  slip-slop 
along  the  floors,  in  order  not  to 
part  company  with  them  alto- 
gether. 

"Long  John"  is  Curious,  Too 

T  TURNED  to  "do  my  duty"  by 
A    Long  John. 

"I'm     ashamed    of    you.     Long 
John,"  I  stormed.     "Trying  to  see 
what  Sister  is  doing,  and  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  too!  I'm  ashamed  of  you." 

"Was  I  spoiling  your  view.  Sister?  Is  that  what 
you've  'got  the  wind  up'  for?"  The  smile  that  broke 
over  Long  John's  countenance  extended  from  ear  to 
ear,  curving  up  at  the  given  points. 

"What  an  idea,  John!"  I  protested,  "Go  back  to  bed 
at  once!" 

"I'll  sure  be  getting  cold  feet  if  I  don't,  with  them 
things  on."  And  Long  John  balanced  the  remains  of 
his  shoe  on  his  toes,  and  skilfully  shuffled  them  on 
again. 

"I  really  must  explain  the  disturbance,  Sister,"  1 
cried,  entering  the  room,  having  at  last  found  an  ex- 
cuse to  do  so. 

"Bother  your  explanation!  Who  ever  heard  of 
explanations  on  Christmas  Eve?  Come  in  and  shut 
the  door.    Look  here,  and  here,  and  here!" 

"A  real  blighty  Christmas!"  I  gasped,  looking  at  a 
toy  shop,  and  a  heap  of  the  most  miscellaneous-look- 
ing stockings  I  had  ever  seen.  "What  does  it  mean?" 
I  "It  means  a  stocking  at  the  foot  of  each  bed.  It 
means  that  when  the  boys  are  all  asleep " 

"That  won't  be  to-night,"  I  interrupted. 

"Well,  when  most  of  them  are  asleep,  I'll  give  you 
the  call  and  we'll  hang  up  the  stockings  and  fill  them 
full  of  toys." 

CO,  later,  contrary  to  all  rules,  sitting  huddled  up  in 
'^  &  corner  of  the  verandah  attached  to  the  Sisters' 
Mess,  I  watched  the  clear  stars,  that  the  shepherds  saw 
two  thousand  years  ago,  shining  over  my  hospital;  1 
listened  to  the  first  bells  at  midnight  from  the  steeple 
of  the  great  tower  of  the  old  French  cathedral;  I 
wondered  again  why  Hate  could  live  on  an  earth  to 
which  Peace  had  come  in  the  form  of  a  little  child. 
Then  I  heard  Sister  call. 

"Go  very  quietly,"  she  whispered,  handing  me  a  pair 
of  felt  shoes  to  slip  over  my  own.  "I  thought  some  of 
them  would  never  go  to  sleep." 

The  very  faintest  beams  from  the  moon  were  slip- 
ping over  "Bill  of  the  Buffs."  The  wreath  over  his  bed 
had  slipped  from  its  fastenings,  and  lay  on  the  pillow, 
like  a  halo  over  his  head.  I  hung  up  a  stocking.  It  had 
holes  of  no  mean  size  in  the  toe,  but  what  of  that? 
Sister  crept  behind  me,  and  into  the  interior  she  slip- 
ped a  brass  trumpet,  and  a  tiny  parcel. 

"The  little  parcels  are  my  secret,"  she  whispered 
and  I  knew  how  many  hours  of  sleep  she  must  have 
mis.sed,  during  the  days  which  were  her  nights,  to  pre 
pare  these  thirty-five  little  parcels. 

"My  secret!"  I  watched  her  standing  there  in  the 


manufacture  a  holly  wreath,  which  they  finally  hung 
above  my  desk.  As  I  worked,  making  out  my  reports, 
I  heard,  without  listening. 

"Betcherlife  our  ward'll  beat  the  rest  to  smither- 
eens," asserts  Billy  of  the  Buffs. 

"Shure  and  them  wreaths  be  as  purty  as  the  wans 
round  the  angels'  heads  in  the  little  church  at  home," 
dreamily  adds  Paddy. 

"Yer  michty  sure  yersels,"  cannily  drawled  Sandy 
of  the  Seaforths,  polishing  the  holly  with  a  corner  of 
his  kilt.  "Ye  think  ye're  the  salt  o'  the  airth.  I  was 
amang  the  Germans,  once,  and  ane  of  them  plunked 
doon  on  his  knees,  and  began  to  shout  'Kamerad!  Me 
a  Christian!'  'You  a  Christian,'  says  I,  stickin'  a 
baynet  through  the  crater,  'Mon  you're  a  leer,  but  in 
twa  seconds  ye'll  be  an  angel'." 

'"Ere  Scotty,"  interrupted  Bill,  "this  'eres  Christ- 
mas, and  we  don't  want  more  of  your  bally  argifyin'." 

The  Ward's  "Secret"  Withheld 

T  INTERRUPTED  the  conversation  by  placing  three 
■*■    thermometers  below  three  busy  tongues. 

"Even  on  Christmas  Eve?"  asked  one. 

"Even  on  Christmas  Eve,"  I  replied,  adamant,  and 
drawing  forth  protesting  patients  from  the  spoils  of 
the  French  forest.  Hands,  big  and  strong,  and  all  too 
eager,  had  brushed  the  red  berries  from  their  stocks 
onto  the  floor.  They  were  rolling  all  over,  making  the 
floor  dangerous  for  Sandy's  stick,  and  "Canada's" 
crutch.  Canada  looked  down  at  the  little  scarlet 
atoms,  making  his  path  doubtful. 

"Lets'  pick  them  up  and  make  jam  of  them,  Sister. 
It  would  be  a  change  from  'plumanapple'!" 

At  the  end  of  the  ward  was  a  vacant  bed.  To-night 
it  was  curtained  off  by  a  sheet,  pinned  so  as  to  screen 
it  from  the  Ward.  Eyes  looked  curiously  at  it,  and,  as 
I  finished  taking  the  pulses,  "What's  there,  Sister?" 
one  asked. 

"A  secret." 

"Won't  you  tell  us?" 

"You'll  know  to-morrow." 

I  looked  around  the  little  circle  immediately  near 
me;  I  looked  into  six  dark-lined  faces,  into  eyes  that 
had  lately  looked  upon  the  horrors  of  war.  Now,  I 
saw  those  eyes  shining  with  engorness  over  the  secret 
of  Christmas.  Past  was  the  horror.  The  joy  of 
Christmas  was  creeping  upon  them. 

"You're  only  big  children  after  all,"  I  laughed, 
"You'll  know  the  secret  to-morrow." 
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dark  ward,  with  only  the  light  of 
a  lowered  torch  to  guide  us  down 
the  ward.  She  was  a  stout,  middle- 
aged  woman,  her  veil  slightly  awry. 
The  light  in  her  face  made  it 
beautiful.  In  her  eyes  was  Mother 
Love.  Gently  she  touched  a  head 
here,  lifted  an  extended  hand  below 
the  sheet  there. 

"If  only  'Canada's'  mother  could 
look  into  the  face  of  this  Sister 
now,"  I  thought,  "she  would  rest 
content  about  her  boy — in  a 
French  Hospital  at  Christmas.  If 
Sandy's  wife  in  the  Shetland  Isle 
could  see  the  care  with  which  this 
English  Nurse  had  pondered  over 
the  little  gifts  that  would  bring 
him  most  pleasure!  If  on  the  veldt 
in  Africa  the  dark-haired  mother 
that  De  Villiers  from  Capetown 
had  told  us  about — if  she  could 
hear  the  note  of  feeling  in  Sister's 
voice  when  she  soothed  the  boy, 
startled  from  his  sleep  by  an  evil 
dream  1" 

\yf  OTHERS,  like  poets,  are  born, 
■'■'■*■  not  made.  And  here  in  the 
centre  of  this  darkened  Ward  is  a 
woman  tending,  with  the  love  and 
the  care  of  a  mother,  her  wounded  children. 

"Away  to  bed  with  you.  Girl,  or  you'll  be  a  wreck  to- 
morrow," and  Sister,  having  packed  each  shapeless 
itocking,  pushes  me  out  of  the  Ward. 

Joyeux  Noel  Peals  Out 

{OPENED  my  eyes,  struggling  with  the  thought 
that  something  unusual  was  in  the  air.  It  was 
almost  dark.  Dawn  was  only  creeping  in,  pressing 
away  the  shadows  of  night.  Suddenly  a  blast  from  a 
tin  trumpet,  a  shrill  penny  whistle!  It  was  Christmas 
Morning  and  the  boys  in  the  Ward  had  opened  their 
stockings,  and  were  children  again! 

It  was  scarcely  six  but  I  heard  through  my  open 
window  the  first  Christmas  bells  pealing  from  out  the 
steeple  of  my  beloved  French  Cathedral.  And  already 
in  the  streets  below,  I  heard,  "Joyeux  Noel,  Madame! 
J«yeux  Noel!" 

I  dressed  to  the  clanging  and  the  swelling  of  the 
music  of  the  bells.    They  seemed  to  say: 
Forget  the  War 
Forget  the  War 
Christmas  Day 
Forget  the  War. 

A  T  &e  door  of  my  Ward  we  stood.  We  couldn't  hear 
•'*■  the  bells  there.  Such  a  talking  and  laughing,  and 
shouting !  "Merry  Christmas,  Sister,  Merry  Christ- 
mas I" 

Roally,  the  Ward  look- 
ed very  pretty.  Festoon- 
ed around  the  walls  the 
trailing  ivy  was  most 
graceful  and  the  wooden 
structure  which  had  an- 
noyed Bill  looked  quite 
effective  with  its  holly 
trimmings.  The  picture 
of  the  King,  presented  at 
the  last  minute  by  Sandy, 
had  a  place  of  honor.  The 
colors  might  be  rather 
startling,  but  that  was 
only  more  like  Christmas. 
Sandy  had  placed  the 
little  bunch  of  ribbon, 
usually  fastened  to  his 
heather  wool  stockings,  on 
the  top  of  the  picture. 

"God  Save  The  King," 
says  Sandy.  "He's  guid 
enough  to  be  a  Hie- 
lander." 

And  then  came  the 
embarrassing  moment 
when  the  Ward  shyly  and 
individually  brought  forth 
gifts  for  U8.  Pearls  be- 
yond price  could  bring  no 
warmer  glow  than  these 
gifts  awkwardly  passed 
over  to  us  by  "Long  John" 
in  his  shortened  dressing 
gown  and  by  the  red- 
headed Air  Force  boy,  in 
the  pink  pyjamas.    These 


Dresaed  ap  for  the  play — one  of  the  best  methods  for  entertaining  convalescents. 


will  remain  among  our  treasures  to  the  end.  My  pink 
satin  handkerchief  case  with  "Happy  Christmas" 
painted  in  bright  gold  letters  and  with  blue  birds  fly- 
ing all  over  it,  and  my  German  bayonet,  wrapped  in 
tissue  paper,  and  tied  with  blue  ribbons! 

"I  saw  'Australia'  buy  the  handkerchief  case  for 
you" — Sister  confided  later.  Australia  was  .  an  up 
patient  and  was  sometimes  allowed  a  pass  out.  "The 
great  creature  was  standing  in  front  of  a  window,  his 
nose  flattened  against  the  pane,  seriously  and  deliber- 
ately pondering  over  what  you  would  like  best." 

Speaking  truly  from  the  heart,  these  Christmas 
gifts  carefully  thought  over  and  bought  in  the  little 
French  town,  surely  will  always  be  amongst  our  great- 
est treasures. 

One  Hero     Went  West  on  This  Day 

TOY  is  seldom  unalloyed  and  this  Christmas  was  no 
*-'  exception.  Screened  in  at  the  further  and  of  the 
Ward  lay  a  man — dying.  A  terrible  wound  across  his 
shoulder,  almost  separating  his  head  from  his  body, 
was  too  deep  for  recovery.  For  weeks  he  had  strug- 
gled to  live.  His  features  had  become  sharpened  with 
pain,  but  there  was  a  sweetness  in  his  face  which 
fascinated  us  all. 

"We  shall  each  take  an  hour  with  him,"  Sister  said, 
"The  Doctor  thinks  the  end  is  very  near,  and  there  is 
very  little  we  can  do  for  him."  My  hour  to  be  with  him 
was   from   twelve   o'clock.      Dinner   was   soon   to   be 
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brought  in.  The  turkey  was  to  bo 
placed  on  the  long  table  in  th« 
middle  of  the  Ward.  The  princi- 
pal Sergeant,  in  a  chef's  white  cap, 
was  to  cut  the  turkey  with  a  sword. 
But  I  was  glad  to  slip  behind  the 
screen,  and  leave  the  noise  and  ex- 
citement in  the  Ward.  The  knowl- 
edge of  this  white,  still  figure  ly- 
ing behind  the  screens  had  been 
haunting  me  all  morning. 

He  was  from  Wales.  I  thought 
of  his  people  in  the  mountains,  ag 
I  sat  quietly  beside  him,  moistening 
his  forehead  and  lips.  Suddenly 
the  great  dark  eyes  opened,  and  ha 
looked  up. 

"What  day  ia  it?"  he  aslwd,  st 
faintly  that  I  had  to  bend  very 
close  to  distinguish  the  weisds. 

"It  is  Christmas  Day,"  I  aaswer- 
ed,  as  the  wfaito  lids  drooped  slow 
ly  over  his  eyes. 

"Christ  have  meroy  upon  me,  on 
His  day."  He  ropeated  ihe  word* 
slowly  and  faintly,  but  ^stinctly, 
and  the  voice  was  titte  sweetest  I 
had  ever  heard.  They  were  tha 
last  words  he  spoke  on  eartii. 

When  I  cams  from  behind  th* 
screen  into  the  other  world  of  re- 
covery and  happiness,  the  contrast  was  too  asuch.  I 
knew  I  must,  for  the  sake  of  these  others,  forget,  and 
if  thoughts  must  wander  behind  the  screen,  remember 
that  surely  there  was  no  cause  for  gzief. 


T^HE  Christmas  dinner  was  being  earried  in.  At  ths 
■*■  appearance  of  the  turkey  there  was  a  tremendoiu 
blast  from  every  tin  whistle  and  pensy  trua^et,  and 
everything  else  capable  of  making  a  noise.  We  rushed 
around  the  Ward  carrying  to  each  paMent  a  h«aped-up 
plate.  I  sniffed  the  air  hungrily.  How  long  tt  seraned 
since  breakfast !  How  good  the  turbey  looked  1  I  took 
it  out  in  sniffling,  however,  until  the  fivm  pwdding 
had  been  received  with  wild  shouts,  and  had  gane  the 
way  of  all  plum  puddings.  The  patients,  happy — but 
incapable  of  further  happiness  of  the  same  solid  kind 
—sank  back  among  pillows,  ready  for  that  dinner 
rest  guaranteed  to  aid  digestion. 

In  the  afternoon  we  were  going  to  have  our  "Secret." 
The  Orders  of  the  Day,  however,  first  demanded  that 
each  patient  must  lie  quietly  for  an  hotir.  We  did  not 
want  relapses  from  too  much  excitement.  So  we  re- 
fused to  speak  to  any  single  one  of  th^n,  and  promptly 
squelched  any  attempts  at  conversation.  Quiet — com- 
pulsory quiet — reigned,  until  so<»  after  four  o'clock 
when  it  was  time  to  draw  dowB  the  Uinds  elesely, 
that  no  chink  of  light  might  attract  any  wandering 
enemy  aeroplane.     The  lights  were  all  turned  on. 

A  cap  of  tea  came  first, 
at  whiA  tihe  few  rela- 
tives, who  had  been 
brought  on  to  Prance 
shared.  Sandy  passed 
round  his  box  of  short- 
bread. On  it  was  traced, 
with  little  round  white 
and  pink  sweets,  "Dinna 
be  blate,"  whieh  is  th« 
Scotch  for,  "Doat  be  too 
modest  in  helping  your- 
self." Glancing  at  the 
many  patients,  and  at 
Sandy  eager  to  dispense 
it,  I  hoped,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  they  would  be 
very  "blate." 

Night  Sister,  who  had 
gotten  up  for  the  occa- 
sion, being  in  bed  only 
about  two  hours,  drew 
aside  the  white  sheet  that 
had  provoked  such  a  lot  of 
curiosity,  and  wheeled 
something  out. 

"Almichty!  it's  a  tank," 
ejaculated  Sandy. 

"Wot  are  yer  givin  us?" 
muttered  Bill  of  the  Buffs. 
"Bonza    idea,"    allowed 
Australia. 

The  orderlies  had  made 
tl'e  Tank.     It  was  an  ex- 
act model   of   a   real   one, 
made  out  of  papier  mach^. 
Continued  on  page  79 
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roads.     Still  there  was  a  cottage  rent-free,  and 

the    farmers    supplied    the    teacher    with    stove 

wood,  so,  with  what  the  garden  produced,  things 

might  have  been  worse.     Six  dollars 

a  week  does  not  leave  much  margin, 

on  the  most    economical    basis,    for 

luxuries  and  extravagance,  and  Ann 

had  to  do  quite  a  bit  of  budgeting, 

planning,     and     pinching,     to 

make  the  munificent  sum  paid 

for  educating  the  youth  of  St. 

Omer    provide   food,   clothing, 

and  other  necessaries  for  the 

boy    and    herself.      She    was, 

however,  a  capable  girl,  self- 
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boy.  There  had  always  been  a  Santa  Glaus  visit  up 
to  this  year.  It  had  been  the  custom  for  Dave  to  go  to 
bed  early  on  Christmas  Eve,  leaving  the  biggest  stock- 
ing he  could  find  hanging  over  the  rail  at  the  foot  of 
his  bed,  ready  for  the  white-whiskered  old  gentleman 
with  the  big  pack.  He  always  waked  in  the  cold  dark- 
less of  Christmas  morning  and  went  groping  round  to 
see  what  had  happened.  Something  invariably  had 
happened,  for  he  had  never  failed  to  find  the  stocking, 
jammed  full  of  delightful  things,  hidden  away  in  soma 
corner  after  the  joking  manner  of  the  jovial  old  fellow 
who  loves  to  play  little  tricks  on  children. 

Ann  had  planned  it  all  out  this  year.  She  had  a  list 
made  out — a  new  sled,  a  warm  tuque,  a  pair  of  thick 
mitten  gloves,  real  up-to-date  stylish  things,  a  moct 
wonderful  flying  machine.  There  was  a  sketch  of  tk« 
machine  in  the  mail  order  catalogue,  and  Day«  had 
hoped  that  Santa  had  not  overlooked  gomethinf  of  &• 
kind.     Then,  of  course,  there  had  to  .be  applet  and 


SNOW  had  been  falling  almost  witii- 
out  cessation  for  four  and  twenty 
hours.  A  strong  wind  had  pllod 
it  in  heavy  drifts  along  tlie  St.  Omor 
road.  It  reached  up  to  Hie  windows  of 
the  little  hillside  schooLhouse  of  St. 
Omer.  It  lay  in  grreat  woolly  masses  om 
the  boughs  of  the  trees.  The  woods 
above  the  road  stood  out  black  and  gaunt 
against  the  white  backgrotmd  of  t^« 
cleared  lands.     The  frozen  lake  in  the  ^ 

valley  below   rested  in  its  long  winter 
sloep  under  a  spotless  white  coverlet. 
Farmhouses  dotted  on  the  farther  slope  of  the  hills 
were  like  frosted  Christmas  card  sketches. 

In  fact,  people  whe  liked  a  white  Christmas  were 
having  their  wishes  gratified.  The  snow  about  the 
one-room  school  was  untrodden,  the  chimney  smokeless, 
Ae  windows  dark  in  the  gathering  dusk,  for  it  was 
Christmas  Eve  and  holiday  time  for  the  children.  On 
die  far  side  of  the  school  yard,  the  gate  leading  to  the 
teacher's  cottage  was  almost  blocked  by  the  snow;  it 
lay  in  mountainous  ridges  along  the  lane  that  led  to 
the  main  road,  it  covered  the  little  garden  of  the  cot- 
tage in  pretty,  fantastic,  wind-blown  wreaths.  A  thin 
cloud  of  blue  smoke  rising  from  the  cottage  chimney 
(poke  of  warmth  and  comfort  within. 

Ann  Gordon,  the  teacher,  was  baking.  A  batch  of 
bread  lay  near  the  stove  rising,  nearly  ready  for  the 
oven.  She  was  now  scraping  tiie  remnants  of  dough 
from  her  kneading  board,  doing  it  slowly,  every  now 
and  again  glancing  across  ik»  little  kitchen  toward, 
the  window  at  which  a  boy  stood  looking  out  into  the 
twilight. 

She  was  a  girl  of  twenty-two,  tall  and  slenderly,  but 
•trongly,  built,  with  pretty  ooloring  in  her  well-featur- 
ed face,  and  an  orderly  arranged  mass  of  red-gold  hair 
arowning  her  shapely  head.  The  long  cooking  apron 
the  wore  did  not  rob  her  of  any  of  her  prettiness.  Her 
rolled-up  sleeves  showed  well-rounded  arms. 

IN  her  eyes — clear  hazel  eyes — was  a  look  of  wistful- 
ness,  as  she  glanced  at  the  boy.  There  were  just  the 
two  of  them,  and  Dave  was  ten  years  old.  Their 
■other  had  died  at  his  birth.  Three  years  ago  the 
father  had  followed  her.  He  had  been  a  hillside  farm- 
er, none  too  successful,  and  when  an  accident  in  the 
woods  brought  him  to  an  untimely  end  in  the  prime 
•f  life,  just  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  luck  was  turning 
In  his  direction,  the  farm  had  been  sold  to  satisfy  the 
mortgage  debt.  It  sold  badly,  for  times  were  not  good 
in  St  Omer  just  then,  and,  when  everything  was 
straightened  oVit,  Ann  and  Dave  had  practically  no- 
thing left.  The  girl  had  been  fairly  well  educated, 
oonsidering  country  opportunities  and  home  duties, 
and  the  neighbors  had  secured  for  her  the  position  of 
teacher  in  the  little  rural  school  of  St  Omer.  It  was 
not  a  very  distinguished  position,  and  the  salary  was 
■nail;  three  hundred  dollars  a  year.  It  is  the  fashion 
in  such  country  districts  to  pay  those  who  train  the 
aainds  and  mould  the  characters  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion much  less  than  those  who  tend  cattle  or  mend 


•Two    fln*.    bit 
package,    M  a  d  •  - 
inoia«ll«.  and  noth- 
ing to  pay." 


reliant,  very 
i  n  d  e  p  e  n  - 
dent,  hating 
debt  and 
keeping  out 
of  it,  and,  on 
the  whole, 
was  not  dis- 
satisfied with 
life  as  it 
came  to  her. 

It  was  not 
often  that 
her  face  was 
cloudy,  or 
that  wistful- 
ness  was  to 
be  seen  in 
her  eyes,  but 
Christ- 
mas  E  V  e  i  s 
not  the  most 

joyous  time  of  the  year  when  the  pocketbook 
is  lean.  The  day  had  been  sunless,  the  sky  a  blur  of 
grey  seen  dimly  through  the  whirling  snowstorm.  It 
was  almost  time  to  light  the  lamp,  for  the  kitchen  was 
already  in  semi-darkness,  the  rays  of  light  from  the 
fire  alone  illuminating  it,  but  she  had  hardly  the 
courage  to  do  it.  With  night-fall  Christmas  Eve  would 
seem  to  be  really  ushered  in  and  she  wanted  to  put  it 
off  just  as  long  as  possible.  She  knew  what  Dave  was 
standing  at  the  window  for.  The  most  popular  topic 
of  conversation  with  him  was  Santa  Claus,  his  reindeer 
team,  and  the  piles  of  presents  he  brought  in  huge 
bags  through  the  deep  snows  from  the  North  Pole 
where  he  had  been  at  work  on  their  creation  all  the 
year  round. 

Though  it  was  well  on  in  the  afternoon  the  mailman 
had  not  come  along  the  road  yet,  and  until  he  had  come 
and  gone  there  was  always  the  chance  that  something 
fii-nsational  might  happen.  Dave,  this  year,  was 
extremely  doubtful  about  it,  but  still,  until  he  had 
seen  the  mail  carrier's  sleigh  go  by  hope  lived  that 
something  might  come  to  show  that  the  beneficent 
powers  that  rule  the  Christmas  season  had  not  for- 
gotten the  Gordons. 

Ann  would  have  given  a  great  deal  of  what  the 
future  might  bring  to  her  if  she  had  possessed  just 
a  few  dollars  to  spend  on  Christmas  presents  for  the 


oranges  and  some  nuts  and  candies.  Everything  was 
neatly  mapped  out,  and  then,  on  the  twentieth,  when 
the  twenty-five  dollars  of  salary  should  have  been  paid 
to  her,  something  had  gone  wrong  with  the  school 
treasurer's  arrangements  and  he  had  told  her  that  th* 
committee  would  not  meet  till  after  the  incoming  of  the 
new  year  to  vote  her  money.  Ordinarily  the  delay 
would  not  have  mattered  a  great  deal,  but  this  moaA 
it  meant  the  wrecking  of  much  of  the  Christmas  hap- 
piness of  the  little  Gordon  household.  Ann  had  leas 
than  a  dollar  in  her  pocketbook,  and  you  can't  do  busi- 
ness with  the  stores,  on  the  scale  the  had  planned,  on 
eighty-seven  cents.  Some  of  the  things  she  might 
have  procured  on  credit,  but  she  had  made  a  rule  and 
would  not  break  it  She  would  not  spend  what  she  had 
not  got,  and  her  determination  to  go  without  what  the 
was  not  able  to  pay  for  had  stood  her  in  good  it*ad 
more  than  once. 

It  was  good,  moreover,  for  Dave  to  get  into  that 
sound  way  of  financing  too.  Ann  had  Highland  Seotoh 
blood  running  in  liealthy  Canadian  veins,  and  the  eoM- 
bination  makes  ordinarily  for  sound  money  dealings. 

But  if  ever  her  principles  were  put  to  the  tost  it  had 
been  since  the  treasurer's  dire  announcement  on  the 
twentieth.  She  was  a  bit  afraid  too  that  Dave  might 
think  her  hard  and  mean  in  the  providing  for  the 
Christmas  feast  but 1 
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In  her  eyes  was  a  look  of  wistfalness,  as  she  grianced   at  the  boy. 
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ND  so  she  kept  stealing  a  glance  at  him  now  and 
again  and  wishing  and  wishing  and  wishing,  which 
is  not  the  kind  of  thing  one  should  be  driven  back 
upon  on  the  the  eve  of  Christmas. 

"Shall  I  light  the  lamp,  Dave?"  she  asked  at  last. 

"No,  I  like  this  way  best,"  the  lad  replied,  curling 
himself  up  on  the  window  seat  and  glueing  his  nose 
to  the  frosty  pane.  "Awful  mid  night  I  guess  it's 
going  to  be.  Shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  if  Santa 
didn't  get  round.  Philibert,  the  mailman,  hasn't  gone 
past  yet,  and  if  he  can't  make  it  I  guess  Santa  would 
find  it  hard  work." 

His  decision  suited  Ann.  She  drew  a  chair  up  to 
the  stove  and  opened  the  door  to  throw  the  warm  light 
into  the  darkening  room.  Then,  watching  the  burning 
embers  of  the  wood  fire,  she  began  to  dream.  Pictures 
appeared  on  the  little  red  stage  within  the  stove, 
wonderful  landscapes  and  houses  and  ships  and  tall 
mountains.  Every  now  and  again  they  would  crumble 
away  and  others  come.  And  she  saw  faces  painted  in 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  crimson  glow.  Christ- 
mas Eve  is  ever  a  night  of  memories.  It  is  then,  of 
all  times,  that  ghosts  come  from  the  shades  and  re- 
visit the  places  of  their  human  habitations.  On  this 
night  one  goes  back  rather  than  forward,  dwells  on 
the  times  that  were  and  the  people  who  lived  in  them, 
rather  than  those  yet  to  be.  She  saw  the  mother,  dead 
these  ten  years,  the  father  taken  away  in  the  prime  of 
life.  Like  the  pictures  in  the  fire,  that  dissolved  while 
she  looked  at  them,  so  life  had  been  to  her.  Then  all 
others  vanished  from  the  stage  except  one.  He,  too, 
belonged  to  the  past.  It  was  more  than  a  year  since 
she  had  seen  or  heard  of  Jim  Davidson. 

Christmas  Eve  touches  memories  with  tenderness. 
She  wondered  if,  after  all,  she  were  not  a  hard  woman. 
Love  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  so  the  Book  had  taught 
her.  When  Jim  was  down  and  everybody  was  scorn- 
ing his  failure  and  weakness  she  had  laid  the  lash  of 
her  anger  upon  him.  It  was  not,  she  told  herself,  be- 
cause he  had  failed  in  his  mining  ventures.  "That 
would  net  have  mattered.  She  would  have  stood  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  him  through  the  hardest  battle, 
for  she  had  no  fear  of  poverty  or  struggle.  It  was 
because,  in  the  testing  time,  when  things  were  going 
against  him,  he  had  failed  as  a  man.  He  had  quit, 
stopped  fighting,  and  her  pride  in  him  had  been  sharp- 
ly wounded.  Yet,  to-night,  she  felt  that  it  was  just 
in  such  an  emergency  that  she  should  have  helped  him. 
But  she  had  gone  with  the  rest,  though  not  with  the 
same  motive.  For  a  time  she  had  thought  that  she  had 
driven  him  out  of  her  heart,  and  then  she  had  discov- 
ered that  the  ta.sk  was  not  as  easy  as  she  had  thought 
it  would  be,  There  had  been  other  men,  from  the  farms 


and  mines,  who  would  have 
been  glad  to  take  her  out  of 
the  ill-paid  drudgery  of 
school  teaching  and  make 
her  mistress  of  a  comfort- 
able home  where  money 
troubles  would  never  be 
likely  to  come,  but  they  had 
never  been  in  luck's  way. 
Jim  Davidson's  memory  al- 
ways stood  in  the  way. 
Critical  neighbors  said  that 
usually  was  the  case.  The 
girl  who  might  be  expected 
to  make  a  sensible  marriage 
was  the  one  to  take  up  with 
a  shiftless  ne'er-do-weel. 
Jim  amounted  to  nothing — 
such  was  the  general  im- 
pression of  the  staid  farm- 
er folk.  A  good  enough 
man  in  his  way,  a  worker, 
with  brains,  but  slack  and 
easy-going,  with  a  weakness 
for  drink.  He  ought  to 
have  stuck  to  his  farm,  so 
they  said,  but  instead  of 
that  had  the  mining  mad-  ' 
ness  in  his  head. 

TIJE  and  Ann  had  always 

■*■  been  friends  away  back 
in  child  days  and  sweet- 
hearts after  girl  and  boy 
fashion  in  their  teens.  It 
had  always  seemed  that 
marriage  was  the  natural 
outcome  of  their  friendship. 
Jim  had  always  figured  on 
it  as  the  supreme  reward  of 
his  labors  when  the  luck 
should  come,  and  Ann  had 
dreamed  of  it  in  her  quieter 
way. 

Then  luck  had  gone 
against  him,  or  rather  had  been  destroyed  by  his 
weakness,  and  he  had  wilted  under  the  sharp  disap- 
pointment. He  had  made  his  strike  and  had  gone 
down  to  St.  Omer  to  renew  his  expired  option  on  the 
lands  on  which  he  had  been  working. 

At  the  house  of  a  neighbor  who  had  lent  him  some 
money  he  talked  too  much  when  in  drink,  and  his 
strike  was  snatched  away  from  him.  When  he  went 
on  the  next  day  to  complete  his  deal  he  found  that  the 
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lands  had  been  sold,  all  his  long  labors  gone  for  noth 
ing,  all  his  dreams  had  vanished.  So  bitter  had  beer 
his  disappointment  and  self-reproach  that  he  had  not 
gone  to  see  Ann.  She  had  heard  that  he  had  lost  hi? 
farm — sold  to  pay  the  mortgage  that  he  had  put  on  it 
to  help  out  his  mining  work — and  was  in  the  next 
village  to  St.  Omer  drinking  up  what  money  he  had 
left,  having  quit  everything.  There  had  been  many  tc 
bring  the  news  to  her,  glad  to  prove  to  her  how  wise 
their  forecastings  had  been.  She  heard  of  him  from 
Dave  who  had  seen  him  several  times  and  was  one  of 
Jim's  staunchest  defenders. 

"I  don't  care  what  they  say,  Ann,"  Dave  had  said 
to  his  sister.  "Jim's  a  good  man,  and  just  because 
he's  down  and  everybody  against  him,  that's  no  reasor. 
why  I  shouldn't  speak  to  him.  They  say  he  drinks 
but  I  like  Jim  better  than  anybody  else  in  the  world, 
except  you." 

She  had  said  no  more  but  a  few  days  later  had  gone 
along  the  road  that  passed  the  place  where  Jim  was 
living.  She  saw  him  sitting  outside  the  house,  his 
chair  tilted  back  against  the  wall.  There  was  a  glass 
of  liquor  on  a  table  near  his  hand. 

He  did  not  notice  her  till  she  was  quite  near,  then  he 
looked  up  and  a  dull  red  overspread  his  face. 

"Jim!"  she  called.     Some  of  the  people  of  the  house 
came  out,  a  frowsy-looking  lot.     He  staii;ed  to  his  feet 
and  went  over  to  her. 
"You  called  me,  Ann?"  he  said. 

"Yes,  I  want  you 
to  walk  a  little  way 
with  me,"  she  told 
him.  They  went  or 
in  silence  till  t  he  \ 
were  out  of  sight  of 
the  house. 

"I  was  speaking 
to  Dave  about  hi8 
coming  over  to  see 
you,"  she  continued 
"That  boy  is  all  I've 
got  left,  and  I  want 
you  to  ^  leave  him 
alone,  Jim.  H  e's 
been  brought  up  to 
consider  drunken- 
ness one  of  the  low- 
est an^  meanest 
habits  there  is.  1 
want  to  make  a  mac 
of  him,  a  real  man, 
and  I  like  to  have 
him  mix  with  his 
own  kind,  not  quit- 
ters. I  know  all  you 
might  say,  Jim,  that 
you  were  robbed  and 
cheated,  that  you 
were  struck  dovra 
by  a  foul  blow,  but 
that's  no  reason  why 
you  shouldn't  get  tc 
your  feet  again  and 
fight  back.  If  you 
lost  out  a  dozer 
times  the  same  way, 
t  h  a  t's  no  excuse. 
Folks  are  saying 
you  are  where  you 
ought  to  be,  in  the 
only  place  you're  fit 
for,  and  you're  prov- 
ing that  they're 
right." 

"Ann,  I  didn't 
think  you  cared,"  he 
said. 

"I  don't  say  that  1 
do  care,"  she  ans- 
wered, angrily.  "We 
have  always  been 
triendo,  Jim,  up  iv 
this,  and  I'd  sooner 
know  you  were  dead 
than  that  I  should 
see  you  as  you  are 
now.  It  isn't  only 
yourself  you  are 
hurting,  Jim,  but  it's  those,  too,  who  used  to  believe  in 
you.  If  you  don't  want  to  get  to  your  feet  again  for 
your  own  sake,  can't  you  do  it  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  want  to  think  well  of  you?" 

"Does  that  mean  you,  Ann?"  he  asked. 
"Leave  me  out  of  it,"  she  answered.     "I  once  be- 
lieved in  you,  but  you've  about  killed  all  that." 

She  said  no  more,  and  he  had  no  excuses  to  make. 
Continued  on  page  83 


I've   come   back,    Ann,    both    ways,    three    ways." 


SOME   CANADIAN   SNOBS 


I 


Will 


WAS  visiting  a  friend  of  mine 
in  England  last  year  when 
news  came  that  henceforth 
Canada  would  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  titles — the  voyage  of  her 
Ship  of  State  was  to  be  conducted 
on  a  strictly  one  class  basis. 

My  host  was  politely  puzzled. 

"Tell  me,  you  priceless  old 
thing,"  he  said,  carefully  adjusting 
his  monocle,  "does  this  mean  that 
you  have  no  clawsses  in  Canada — 
what?" 

"That's  it,"  I  answered.  "H'mm 
— well  not  precisely — that  is  cer- 
tainly— but  ....  would  you  mind 
passing  the  grape-juice?" 

"I'm   frightfully  sorry,  old   bean, 
water  or  soda  with  it?" 

*     *     *     *     (deleted  by  censor) 

"I  suppose,"  resumed  my  host  after  a  pause,  "that 
n  Canada  one  blighter's  as  good  as  another — what? 
Vone  of  this  putting  on  the  dog  that  we  have  over  here 
-what  what?" 

"Yes,  exactly." 

'Of  course  you  lead  such  a  dem  fine  open  life." 

"That's  it." 

'Indians  and  cow-boy  Johnnies — " 

'You  bet." 

■'And  —  er  —  er— " 

'Yes,  indeed."  , 

\  LTHOUGH  retaining  some  inward  doubts  aoout 
•"*■  the  complete  emancipation  of  Canada  from  social 
inequalities  it  was  good  news  to  hear  that  Our  Lady 
of  the  Snows  had  shed  her  finery  and  put  on  the 
gingham  garment  of  complete  democracy.  The  pros- 
pect was  an  alluring  one: — 
No  more  Knights. 

Mo  more  people  hoping  to  become  Knights. 
No  more  relatives  of  Knights. 
No  more  friends  of  Knights. 

No  more  people  who  knew  friends  of  relatives  of 
Knights. 

Quoth  Sir  Robert  "Nevermore."  After  this  we  were 
•X)  be  a  country  of  "Misters  and  Missusses."  0  Can- 
ada!    The  May-pull  leaf  for  ever! 

Since  that  time  I  have  returned  to  Canada  (to  the 
<reat  joy  of  my  dog  and  the  equal   sorrow  of  my 

landlady),  and  I 
have  come  t  o  t  h  e 
conclusion  that, 
even  if  we  have  no 
"upper  clawsses," 
we    have    some 
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Sylvia 
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beautiful  snobs  that  I'd  back  against   anything  that 
Mayfair  or  Belgravia  could  enter. 

It  was  reading  about  Sylvia  in  this  morning's  paper 
that  started  me  thinking  of 

The  Social  Column  Snob 

I  DON'T  deny  that  there's  a  certain  pleasure  in  see- 
ing one's  name  in  print.  I  remember  hearing  of  a 
noted  house-breaker  bursting  into  tears  because  the 
press  had  failed  to  record  one  of  his  best  jobs,  and 
therefore  it  is  understandable  that  Miss  Sylvia 
Slithers,  who  reads  in  the  morning  that  she  was  (the 
previous  evening)  at  Mrs.  De  Ponsy  Jones'  wearing 
a  gown  of  blue  georgette  over  green  satin  with  corsage 
of  red  geraniums,  receives  one  first-class  thrill. 

Let  us  then  consider  Sylvia  as  a  fairly  good  example 
of  the  social  column  snob. 

She  is  a  young  woman  whose  parents  have  made 
money — all  honor  to  them  (especially  the  old  man). 
She  is  at  heart  quite  a  decent  sort,  a  bit  of  a  bore, 
tries  to  lead  when  she  dances,  gurgles  at  music,  thinks 
"Somewhere  a  voice  is  calling"  too  lovely  for  words, 
plays  an  excellent  game  of  bridge,  and  when  she  meets 
a  real,  serious,  honest-to-gord  author  asks  him  why  he 
doesn't  write  something  like  Dere  Mable.       Good  old 

Sylvia I  can't  help  feeling  rather  fond  of  her 

for  all  her  faults. 

So  much  for  the  dear  girl  herself.  As  news  value 
she  represents  about  the  same  amount  as  Sir  Geo. 
Perley  does  to  the  London  press  when  he  makes  a 
speech.    Yet — since  coming  home  I  have  read  that: — 

Miss  Sylvia  Slithers  is  the  guest  of  Miss  Hazel 
Green  in  Montreal. 

Miss  Hazel  Green  is  the  guest  of  Miss 
Sylvia  Slithers  in  Toronto. 

Miss    Sylvia    Slithers   looked    smart   in 
pink. 

Miss  Sylvia  Slithers  looked  well  in  pink. 

Miss    Sylvia   Slithers   looked   bright   in 
pink. 

Miss  Slithers  poured  tea. 

Miss   Sylvia   Slithers  gave  a  dinner  of 
five  covers  at  the  Lawbwell  Golf  Club. 

Miss  Sylvia  Slithers  wore  pink. 

No  girl  can  stand  all  that  without  her  nose  tilting 
slightly  upwards.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  good  old 
Sylvia  has  been  turned  into  a  snob  by  the  process. 

And  the  joke  of  it  is  that  all  her  sister-snobs  know 
that,  when  the  society  column  states  that  a  girl  looked 
"well,  bright  or  smart  in  pink,"  it  is  nothing  more 
than  applying  the  gentle  art  of  camouflage.  The  whole 
magic  of  social  editing  (this  is  from  unimpeachable 
authority)  lies  in  getting  over  the  bunkers  of  having 
to  describe  ordinary  women  in  a  flattering  way  with- 
out lying  too  openly. 

So  my  dear  Isabel,  Helen,  Florence  and  all  the  rest 
of  you  charming  compensations  of  life — when  the 
social  column  next  states  that  you  looked  smart  you 
have  a  real  cause  for  libel. 

However,  though  the  local  four  hundred  knows  that 
poor  Sylvia  is  being  let  down  easily,  the  great  par- 
tially-washed   doesn't.      She    is    aware    that   the    mob 


reads  and  gapes.  Hence   Miss  Sylvia 

Slithers,  snob. 

And  another  humorous  part  of  the  thing 
is  that  only  in  North  America  does  the 
social  column  snob  thrive.  It's  true  the 
London  press  occasionally  paragraphs  a 
Duchess  when  she  loops  the  loop  in  an 
aeroplane,  or  it  gives  a  couple  of  lines  to  a 
Countess  who  heaves  a  brick  at  a  Cabinet 
Minister  (and  hits  a  policeman)  to  empha- 
size the  need  of  some  charity — but  the 
silly  business  of  chronicling  the  unimport- 
ant activities  of  unimportant  people  is  a 
blessing  found  at  its  best  on  this  contin- 
ent. 

One  of  the  funniest  things  I  have  heard 
for  a  long  time  was  told  me  by  a  society 
reporter  in  Montreal.    She  had  gone  to  the 
Members'  Paddock  at  Blue  Bonnets  to  re- 
port the   presence  of  the  elite  when  she 
noticed   a   mysterious   looking  wo- 
man  staring   at  her.     There   was 
something  so  dreadful,  so  Hunnish 
about   the    eyes    that   the    society 
writer  moved  away.     The  woman 
followed  her.     For  twenty  minutes 
the    newspaper    woman    hid    and 
turned  and  wheeled  but  those  re- 
lentless eyes  never  lost  her.    At  last,  weak  with  terror, 
the  reporter  leaned  against  the  fence  and   saw  the 
awful   vision  of  the  other  woman   approaching  with 
tiger-like  movements.     She  was  going  to  scream  with 
wfiK  too  frightened  even  for  that.     Looking  anxiously 
to  the  right  and  left  the  adventuress  reached  the  rail- 
ing, and,  breathing  heavily,  emitted  the  awful  words: 
"Mrs.  Effingham  Pugs." 
And  then  she  moved  mysteriously  away. 

VT'ET,  if  a  decision  must  be  given  in  the  question,  I 
*  think  Ottawa  produces  the  most  malignant  social 
column  snob  in  Canada.  The  explanation,  of  course, 
i.s  not  hard  to  find.  This  is  a  little  one  act  play  that 
has  been  done  (with  slight  variations)  in  Ottawa  at 
least  10,000  times. 


Time  —  Night. 
Place — Home    of 


Social    Editor 


of    the    Ottawa 
Urbanite. 

Curtain  rises 
showing  young 
lady  ( Society 
Editor)     deeply 


A  noted  house- 
breaker burst  Into 
tears  because  the 
press  had  failed  tv 
record  one  of  hta 
best  jobs. 


engrossed  in  the  last  issue  of  MacLbian's  Magazine. 

Phone  Rings. 

Society  Editor— Hello! 

Voice  (with  nice  concern) — How  are  you,  Miss 
Cummings? 

S.  E. — Very  well  thanks. 

Voice. — This  is  Mrs.  Milldew  speaking.  I  do  hope 
you'll  be  able  to  come  to  tea  some  Sunday. 

S.  E.— I'd  love  to,  Mrs.  Milldew. 

Voice. — Some  Sunday  when  we're  in  our  new  home 
— next  year. 

S.E.  (Brightening  up)— That's  very  thoughtful  of 
you. 

Voice. — Not  at  all.  Goodnes.s,  Miss  Cummings,  that 
was  a  delightful  dinner  at  the  Governor-General's  last 
night.  The  Duke  is  80  nice,  isn't  he?  iltui  the  Duchess. 
Do  you  know  I  never  saw  my  daughter  Edythe — it's 
spelled  E-D-Y-T-H-E  and  I  often  wonder  why  people 
call  her  just  Edith — I  never  saw  her  look  so  sweet. 
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When  she  danced 
with  Lord  Tufwit 
everyone  said  it  was 
a  perfect  picture. 

(Inset  showing 
Miss  Edythe  Mill- 
dew  at  home  with 
her  feet  heavily 
kandaged). 

I  would  love  to 
have  had  your 
criticism  of  my  gown,  Miss 
Cummings.  It  was  a  French 
•ne  of  pale  green  taffeta  with 
•orsage  of  Easter  lilies  and 
ycarl  and  diamond  ornaments. 
Edythe  wore  her  pink  gown 
again  because  no  one  will  hear 
of  her  wearing  -anything  else 
although  she  has  millions  of  new 
dresses. 

S.  E.  (stifling  a  yawn) — I 
■ee. 

Voice. — Well  I  just  wanted  to 
make  sure  you  would  come  to 
tea  some  Sunday. 

S.    E. —  (Mutters       something 
about  seeing  herself  in  a  well-known  city  of  the  Orient 
first). 

Voice. — Good-night,  Miss  Cummings. 

S.  E.— Good-night,  Mrs.  Milldew. 

Making  a  careful  note  on  a  sheet  of  paper  she  re- 
sumes perusal  of  MacLean's  Magazine  with  a  look 
of  great  pain. 

However,  though  the  subject  is  an  endless  one,  we 
must  pass  on.  But  one  last  passing  thought: — 
Actors,  authors,  bank-robbers,  professional  pugilists, 
etc.,  all  have  to  subject  their  acts  to  public  criticism. 
Then,  if  Sylvia  Slithers  is  going  to  occupy  so  much 
space,  why  not  a  social  column  critic? 

For  instance,  this  is  what  might  appear  with  some 
benefit  both  to  Sylvia  and  ourselves: 

"Miss  Sylvia  Slithers  will  have  to  spruce  up  if  she 
expects  to  last  the  season.  Her  habit  when  dancing 
of  violently  bumping  her  partner  against  the  other 
dancers  is  growing  on  her  and  that  laugh  of  hers  has 
certainly  earned  a  holiday.  Her  adherence  to  pink 
kas  already  lost  her  two  eligible  suitors  who  were 
•incerely  attracted  by  her  money.  Sylvia — what 
•bout  it?" 

In  fact — all  you  social  column  snobs — ^what  about  it? 

Having  drifted  off  this  rock  into  the  deep  waters  of 
thoughtful  conjecture  once  more  I  began  to  coast  about 
for  other  Canadian  snobs,  and  by  a  process  of  mental 
circumnavigation  lit  upon. 


Eveirane  said  It  WM  a  perfect  picture. 


The 


Snob 


Literary 

T    MUST  confess  I  have  one  particularly  in  mind — 

*  although  the  family  is  quite  large,  and  offers  con- 
siderable choice. 

When  I  met  this  snob  first  some  years  ago  the  sub- 
ject of  literature  arose. 

"My  dear  chap,"  he  said,  "you  can  no  longer  dis- 
cuss literature  without  first  admitting  that  Runabout- 
ski  has  completely  revolutionized  it." 

"Naturally — with  a  name  like  that." 

"But  I  am  serious,"  he  protested. 

"I  never  heard  of  Runaboutski." 

"WHAT!"  (His  grief  at  my  ignorance  was  touch- 
ijyr).  "Why  Great  Scott!    He " 

Rushing  madly  off  to  the  nearest  library  I  delved 
into  the  inky  past  of  Runaboutski  to  find  that  he  was 

•  Russian  author  who  was  executed  after  writing  his 
second  novel.  After  reading  some  of  his  stuff  my  only 
wonder  is  they  didn't  do  it  after  his  first. 

A  week  later  I  would  run  into  the  snob 
again,  and  conscious  of  my  full  know- 
ledge on  the  subject  would  casually  refer 
to  Runaboutski. 

"Who?"  He  would 
•tk,  vacantly. 

"Runabout- 
ild — you  remember 
— 4he  fellow  who 
completely — " 

"Oh  yes.  But,  of 
course,  you  know 
that  a  distinct  new 
era  has  come  into 
the  world  of  letters. 
T«n8i)ot  with  his 
veri  libre  is  abso- 
lutely the  pivotal 
point  of  poetic  evo- 
lution." 

(Business     of 


A    Countess 
brick  at 


tracking  down   Ten- 
spot.     Discover  that 
he    was    a    Mexican 
who  wrote  the  first 
example  of  vers  Kbr« 
ever   read   and  was 
poisoned    shortly 
afterwards.    Make  a 
note  that  the  Mexi- 
cans aren't  s  u  c  h  a 
bad  lot  after  all.) 
Full  of  this  new 
genius      I      would 
watch   for  the   snob, 
only   to   learn   that   Tenspot   was 
a  mere  "busher"  and  that  Torkski 
was  now  "the  central,  radiating, 
dynamic,    sporadic,   terrific    force 

that " 

(Business  of  sleuthing  Torkski. 
Discover  that  a  theatrical  man- 
ager killed  him  with  a  bomb  after 
reading  the  manuscript  of  his 
first  play). 

And  the  snob  is  still  at  it. 

Up    to    the    time    of    making 

friends  with  him  I  used  foolishly 

to  think  that  Dickens  was  a  pretty  fair  novelist,  that 

Tennyson  was  something  of  a  poet,  and  that  here  and 

there  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  showed  promise. 

But  I  was  wrong.     Adieu  Micawber,  adieu  Guine- 
vere,  adieu   Hamlet — henceforth   I 
must  rise  to  the  altitude  of  Ten- 
spot. 

Yet.  .  .  .  the  literary  snob  is 
charming  company  and  at  least  he 
doesn't  take  the  word  of  Broadway 
that  every  American  slang  expert 
is  an  author  merely  because  some 
magazine  spread-eagles  him. 

Where  Did  You  See  The  Prince 
of  Wales 

IN  dealing  with  the  snob  who  saw 
the  Prince  of  Wales  I  want  to 
avoid  the  very  semblance  of  disre- 
spect to  His  Royal  Highness.  I 
think  that  he  will  mount  the  throne 
with  the  firm  possession  of  every 
loyal  Canadian's  heart. 

Yet  the  passage  of  this  princely 
youth  has  left  a  virulent  snobbery 
in  its  wake,  a  snobbery  that  is  not 
without  the  elements  of  humor.  It 
is  divided  roughly  into  these 
classes : — 

1.  The  young  ladies  who  danced 
with  the  Prince. 

2.  The  young  ladies  who  were 
there  but  didn't  dance  with  the 
Prince. 

3.  Those  who  were  asked  to  din- 
ner with  the  Prince. 

4.  Those  who  attended  Government  House  recep- 
tions. 

5.  Those  who  attended  Club  garden  parties. 

6.  People  who  got  tickets  admitting  them  to  muni- 
cipal receptions. 

7.  Those  who  saw  him  on  the  street. 

8.  Those  who  lined  up  and  couldn't  see  him  for  the 
crowd. 

9.  Those   who    didn't   see   him — and 
brag  about  it. 

There  is  one  woman  I  know,  in  Tor- 
onto, who  develop- 
ed this  particular 
germ  of  snobbery 
alarmingly. 
Everyone  she 
would  meet  she 
with   the 


club?" 

"No.    I  had  a  previous  engagement" 
"I  was." 
Silence. 
"/  was." 
More  silence. 

"I  WAS."  She  glared  at  me  as  if  I  were  an  idi«t, 
while  I  estimated  the  distance  to  the  shore  in  case  aba 
forced  me  to  jump  for  it. 

"I  had  such  a  good  view  of  him,"  she  went  on,  "wkaa 
he  came  out  on  the  verandah  after  a  dance  and  lit  a 
cigarette." 
"Did  he  really?" 

"And  when  the  next  dance  came,  he  left  it  on  tha 
railing." 

"By  jove !  I  hope  the  secretary  didn't  notice  it." 
"Oh,  no"  (blandly) ,  "I  was  the  only  one  there.    Of 
course  he  intended  coming  back  to  finish  the  cigarette, 
but  no  one  was  looking,  so  I  took  it  as  a  souvenir. 
Would  you  like  to  see  it?" 
"No,  thanks." 

"Oh,  but  of  course  you  would." 
"No,  really.    I  quite  believe  that  you  have  it." 
"Here  it  is." 

There  it  was — the  stub  of  a  partially-used  cigarette. 
Her  face  beamed  like  Dr.  Watson's,  when  he  thought 
he  had  hit  upon  the  solution  of  some  Sherlock  Holmei 
mystery. 

I  glanced  at  the  shore  coming  nearer  every  moment. 
"Madam,"  I  said,  sternly,  "when  a  gentleman  who 
is  to  be  our  future  sovereign,  does  us  the  honor  of 
visiting     Toronto,    he    has 
every  right  to  expect  protec- 
tion    from     petty    larceny. 
That  cigarette  belonged  to 
him.    It  may  have  been  the 
last  one  he  had.     It  is  su«h 
actions  which  bring  on  in- 
ternational wars.     Madam, 
I  blush  for  Tor- 
onto.     If    tu< 
thing  should  leak 
out  we  might  ba- 
come   known  as 
the     City     that 
stole       the 
Prince's      1  a  •  t 
cigarette." 

I  stood  up  in- 
dignantly. U«- 
fortunately  far 
my  pose  of  haa- 
teur  the  latuui 
bumped  rathar 
roughly  agaioat 
the  wharf  at 
that  moment  and 
I  lost  my  bal- 
ance, falling 
heavily  over  har 
and  completal; 
crushing  her 
To  this  day  she  thinks  it  was  intentional  on  mj 


/■ 


When    I    first 
qaestion    of 


met   this   snob    the 
literature    arose. 


hat. 
part. 

I  am  awfully  sorry  about  that  hat. 

Just  a  minute  ....  am  I? 


who    hea-ves    a 
Cabinet    Minister 


— and   hits   a   policeman. 
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would  greet 
apparently  innocent 
question,  "And  where  did  you 
see  the  Prince  of  Wales?"  Up- 
on receiving  a  reply  which  de- 
finitely placed  the  other  person  in  a  lower  category 
(see  above)  than  herself  she  would  tell  them  of  her 
amazing  experience.  I  must  have  heard  her  do  this  a 
dozen  times  when  one  day,  to  my  horror,  I  found  that 
we  were  the  solitary  passengers  on  the  Yacht  Club 
launch  crossing  Toronto  Bay. 

"Good    afternoon,"    she    said.      "Did    you    see    the 
Prince?" 

"Yes,  indeed.    Quite  warm,  isn't  it,  for " 

"He's  such  a  darling  boy,  isn't  he?    Where  did  you 
see  him — at  the  Garden  Party?" 

"Yes.    I  think  so.    By  the  way " 

"You  weren't  at  the  dinner-dance  for  him  at  the 


Note. — Montgomery  Dix  i»  a  new  writer,  a  Cam' 
adian    htimorist    of    promise.     He    has    written    for 

MacLean's 

y 


a  number  •/ 
articles,  de»lmg 
with  the  lighter 
sides  of  C ana- 
ad  i  an  lift, 
which  will  up- 
pear  in  subee- 
quent  issues. 

W.  A.  Prater, 
the  author  •/ 
those  wonderful 
Bulldog  Carney 
stories  that  ran 
i  n  MacLean's 
this  year,  it 
working  en  a 
■novel  that  will 
bring  C»mey 
back  again.  It 
will  start  in 
MacLean's      in 

an  early  issue  next  year. 
More  good  news.    C.  W.  Stephens,  whose  novelettes, 

"Man  and  Wife"  and  "Ebb  and  Flow,  "  have  been  suoh 

popular  features  in  MacLean's  this  year,  has  finished 

a  third  which  will  appear  shortly. 
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IT  WAS  fortunate  that  Cookie  knew  nothing  of  the 
solitary  grave  somewhere  on  the  island,  with  its 
stone  marked  with  B.H.  and  a  cross-bones,  nor 
tiiat  the  inhabitant  thereof  was  supposed  to  walk.  If 
he  had,  I  think  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  lone  negro 
in  a  small  boat  rowing  lustily  for  the  American  con- 
tinent might  soon  have  been  witnessed  on  the  Pacific 
hy  any  eyes  that  were  there  to  see.  And  we  could  ill 
have  spared  either  boat  or  cook. 

Yet  even  though  unvexed  by  this  gruesome  knowl- 
edge, after  two  or  three  days  I  noticed  that  Cookie 
was  ill  at  ease.  As  the  leisure  member  of  the  party,  I 
enjoyed  more  of  Cookie's  society  than  the  rest.  On 
this  occasion  while  the  morning  was  still  in  its  early 
freshness  he  was  permitting  me  to  make  fudge.  But 
his  usual  joviality  was  gone.  I  saw  that  he  glanced 
•ver  his  shoulder  at  intervals,  muttering  darkly  to 
himself.  Also  that  a  rabbit's  foot  was  slung  conspicu- 
ously about  his  neck. 

Having  made  my  fudge  and  set  the  pan  on  a  stone 
in  the  stream  to  cool,  I  was  about  to  retire  with  a  view 
bo  conducting  a  limited  exploring  expedition  of  my 
own.  The  immunity  of  the  umbrellas  and  the  assur- 
ances of  Mr.  Shaw — not  personally  directed  to  me,  of 
course;  the  armed  truce  under  which  we  lived  did  not 
permit  of  that — had  convinced  me  that  I  had  not  to 
dread  anything  more  ferocious  than  the  pigs,  and  the 
wildest  of  them  would  retire  before  a  stick  or  stone. 
Besides,  I  boasted  a  little  automatic,  which  I  carried 
•trapped  about  my  waist  in  a  business-like  manner. 
Mr.  Vane  had  almost  g^)t  me  to  the  point  where  I 
Muld  shoot  it  off  without  shutting  my  eyes. 

"TpHUS  equipped,   I   was   about  to   set  oflf  into  the 
■*•   woods.    Secretly  I  had  been  rehearsing  a  dramatic 
■eene,  with  myself  in  the  leading  role: 

Treasure-seekers  assembled,  including  a  cold  and 
eynical  Scot.  Enter  Virginia  Harding.  She  wears 
an  eapression  elaborately  casual,  but  there  is  a  light 
of  concealed  triumph  in  her  eye. 

Aunt  Jane:  You  thoughtless  child,  where  have 
y»«  been?  Really,  my  state  of  mind  about  you — 
etc,  etc. 

V.  H.:  Only  for  a  stroll,  dear  aunt  And  by  the 
way,  in  case  it's  of  interest  to  anyone,  I  might  men- 
tion that  during  my  walk  I  fell  over  a  boulder  which 
kappened  to  be  marked  with  the  letter  B.  H.  and  a 
fr»»s-bon€s. 

Immense  commotion  and  excitement.  Every  gaze 
turmd  to  V.  H.  (including  that  of  cynical  Scot) 
wkUe  on  every  cheek  is  the  blush  of  shame  at  remem^ 
\9Ting  that  this  is  the  same  Young  Person  whom  Miss 
Higgleshy-Browne  was  permitted  to  cut  off  by  treaty 
from  the  ranks  of  the  authorized 
treasure-seekers. 

Lured  by  this  pleasing  vision  I 
)i«d  turned  my  back  on  Cookie  and 
the  camp,  when  I  was  arrested  by 
ftn  exclamation:  ^ 

"Miss  Jinny!" 


I  TURN  ED  to  find  Cookie  gazing 
after  me  with  an  expression 
which,  in  the  familiar  phrase  of  fic- 
tion, I  could  not  interpret,  though 
among  its  ingredients  were  doubt 
and  anguish.  Cookie,  too,  looked 
pale.  I  don't  in  the  least  know  how 
he  managed  it,  but  that  was  the  im- 
pression he  conveyed,  dusky  as  he 
was. 

"Miss  Jinny,  it's  mos'  look  lak 
you'  'bout  to  go  perambulatin'  in 
dese  yere  woods?" 

"I  am.  Cookie,"  I  admitted. 

The  whites  of  Cookie's  eyes  be- 
came alarmingly  conspicuous. 
Drawing  near  in  a  stealthy  man- 
ner hp  whispered: 


not, 

I  re- 

with 
head- 


Synopsis: — Virginia  Harding  finds  that  her 
wealthy  and  irresponsible  Aunt  Jane  is  fin- 
ancing a  party  to  go  to  Leeward  Island,  near 
Panama,  in  search  of  treasure,  the  secret  of 
which  is  known  only  to  Miss  Higglesby- 
Broume,  an  Englishwoman  of  strong  chara^c- 
ter.  She  sets  out  in  pursuit  and  just  makes 
the  boat  in  time  to  go  along.  In  the  party 
she  finds  a  handsome  young  Englishman 
named  Vane  and  a  Scotchman,  Dugald  Shaw, 
an  explorer  by  profession,  who  is  in  charge. 
She  tells  the  latter  that  the  whole  thing  is  a 
conspiracy  to  rob  her  aunt.  They  reach  the 
Island  and  start  the  search.  Miss  Higglesby- 
Broume  forces  Virginia  to  sign  a  paper  re- 
nouncing all  share  in  the  treasure  when  it  is 
recovered.  Vane  protests  but  the  rest  of  the 
party  give  their  assent.  Virginia  then  starts 
to  explore  the  island    on    her    oum    account. 


Cookie  inter-      flesh, 


Hamilton  B.  TuM*. 


"Yo'     bettah 
Miss  Jinny!" 

"Better  not?" 
peated,  staring. 

He    answered 
a     portentous 
shake. 

"Oh,  nonsense, 
Cookie!"  I  said  im- 
patiently. "There's 
not  a  thing  on  the 
island  but  pigs." 

"Miss  Jinny,"  h  e 
solemnly  replied, 
"dey's  pigs  and  pigs." 

"Yes,  but  p  i  g  s  M 
pigs,  you  k  n  o  w,"  I 
answered,  laughing.  I 
was  about  to  walk  on,  but  once  more 
vened. 

"Dey's  pigs  and   pigs,   chile — live  ones   and — dead 
ones." 

"Dead   ones?     Of  course — haven't  we  been  eating 
them?" 

"Yo'  won't  neveh  eat  dis  yere  kind  o'  dead  pig,  Miss 
Jinny.     It's — it's  a  ha'nt!" 

The    murder    was    out.      Cookie   leaned    against   a 
cocoa-pabn  and  wiped  his  ebon  brow. 

PERSISTENTLY  questioned,  he  told  at  last  how,  to- 
day and  yesterday,  arising  in  the  dim  dawn  to 
build  his  fire  before  the  camp  was  stirring,  he  had  seen 
lurking  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing  a  white  four-footed 
shape.  It  was  a  pig,  yet  not  a  pig;  its  ghostly  hue,  its 
noiseless  movements,  divided  it  from  all  proper  mun- 
dane porkers  by  the  dreadful  gulf  which  divides  the 
living  from  the  dead.  The  first  morning  Cookie, 
doubtful  of  his  senses,  had  flung  a  stone  and  the 
spectral  Thing  had  vanished  like  a  shadow.  On  its 
second  appearance,  having  had  a  day  and  a  night  for 
meditation,  he  had  known  better  than  to  commit  such 
outrage  against  the  possessor  of  ghostly  powers,  and 
had  resorted  to  prayer  instead.  This  had  answered 
quite  as  well,  for  the  phantom  pig  had  dissolved  like 
the  morning  mists.  While  the  sun  blazed,  what  with 
his  devotions  and  his  rabbit's  foot  and  a  cross  of  twigs 
nailed  to  a  tree.  Cookie  felt  a  fair  degree  of  security. 
But  his  teeth  chattered  in  his  head  at  the  thought  of 
approaching  night.  Meanwhile  he  could  not  in  con- 
science permit  ma  to  venture  forth  into  the  path  of 
this  horror,  which  might,  for  all  we  knew,  be  lurking 
in  the  jungle  shadows  even  through  the  daylight  hours. 
Also,  though  he  did  not  avow  this  motive,  I  believe  he 
found  my  company  very  reassur- 
ing. It  is  immensely  easier  to  face 
a  ghost  in  the  sustaining  presence 
of  other  flesh  and  blood. 

"Cookie,"  said  I  sternly,  "you've 
been  drinking  too  much  cocoanut- 
milk  and  it  has  gone  to  your  head. 
What  you  saw  was  just  plain 
ordinary  pig." 

Cookie  disputed  this,  citing  the 
pale  hue  of  the  apparition  as 
against  the  fact  that  all  our  island 
pigs  were  black. 

"Then  there  happens  to  be  a 
blonde  pig  among  them  that  we 
haven't  seen,"  I  assured  him. 

But  the  pig  of  flesh.  Cookie  re- 
minded me,  was  a  heavy,  lumbering 
creature.  This  Shape  was  silent 
as  a  moonbeam.  There  was  also 
about  it  a  dreadful  appearance  of 
stealth  and  secrecy — Cookie's  eyes 
bulged  at  the  recollection.  Noth- 
ing living  but  a  witch's  cat  could 
have  disappeared  from  Cookie's 
vision  as  did  the  ghostly  pig. 


Aunt  Jane 


For  a  moment  I  wavered  in  my 
determination.  What  if  the  island 
had  its  wild  creature  after  aDT 
But  neither  lynx  nor  panther  nor 
any  other  beast  of  prey  is  white, 
except  a  polar  bear,  and  it  would 
be  unusual  to  meet  one  on  a  tropi- 
cal island. 

I  decided  that  Cookie's  pig  wai 
after  all  a  pig,  though  still  in  th.« 
I  thought  I  remembered  having  seen  quite  fair 
pigs,  which  would  pass  for  white  with  a  frightened 
negro  in  the  dim  light  of  dawn.  So  far  only  black  pig» 
had  been  visible,  but  perhaps  the  light  ones  were 
shyer  and  kept  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  island.  I 
consoled  Cookie  as  best  I  could  by  promising  to  crosi 
my  fingers  if  I  heard  or  saw  anything  suspicious,  and 
struck  out  into  the  woods. 

For  all  my  brave  words  to  Cookie,  I  had  no  intention 
of  going  very  far  afield.  From  the  shore  of  the  cove 
I  had  observed  that  the  ground  behind  the  clearing 
rose  to  the  summit  of  a  low  ridge,  perhaps  four  hua- 
dred  feet  in  height,  which  jutted  from  the  base  of  tie 
peak.  From  this  ridge  I  thought  I  might  see  some- 
thing more  of  the  island  than  the  limited  environment 
of  Lantern  Bay. 

As  the  woods  shut  out  the  last  glimpse  of  the 
white  tents  in  the  clearing,  as  even  the  familiar  sound 
of  the  surf  died  down  to  a  faint,  half  imagined  whisper 
mingling  with  the  rustling  of  the  palms  overhead,  I 
experienced  a  certain  discomfort,  which  persons  given 
to  harsh  and  unqualified  terms  might  have  called  fear. 
It  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  very  strong  cord  at  the  rear  Oif 
my  belt  were  jerking  me  back  toward  the  inglorio»» 
safety  of  camp.  Fortunately  there  came  to  me  a 
vision  of  the  three  umbrellas  and  of  Mr.  Tubba 
heroically  exposing  his  devoted  bosom  to  non-existent 
perils,  and  I  resolved  that  the  superior  smiles  with 
which  I  had  greeted  Aunt  Jane's  recital  should  not 
rise  up  to  shame  me  now.  I  fingered  my  automatic 
and  marched  on  up  the  hill,  trying  not  to  gasp  when  a 
leaf  rustled  or  a  cocoanut  dropped  in  the  woods. 

There  was  little  undergrowth  between  the  crowd- 
ing trunks  of  the  cocoa-palms.  Par  overhead  their 
fronds  mingled  in  a  green  thatch,  through  which  a  soft 
light  filtered  down.  Here  and  there  the  close  ranks  of 
the  palms  were  broken  by  an  outcropping  of  rock, 
glaring  up  hot  and  sunbeaten  at  a  distant  patch  of 
the  sky.  The  air  of  the  forest  was  still  and  languid, 
its  heat  tempered  like  that  of  a  room  with  drawn 
blinds. 

I  gained  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  and  stood  upon  a 
bare  rock  platform,  scantily  sheltered  by  a  few  trees, 
large  shrubs  rather,  with  a  smooth  waxy  leaf  of  vivid 
green.  On  the  left  rose  the  great  mass  of  the  peak. 
From  far  above  among  its  crags  a  beautiful  foamy 
waterfall  came  hurtling.  Before  me  the  ground  fell 
away  to  the  level  of  the  low  plateau,  or  me.sa,  as  we 
say  in  Californi.i,  which  made  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  island.  Cutting  into  the  green  of  this  was  th« 
gleaming  curve  of  a  little  bay,  which  in  Mr.  Shaw's 
chart  of  the  island  showed  slightly  larger  than  our 
cove.  Part  of  it  was  hidden  by  the  shoulder  of  the 
peak,  but  enough  was  visible  to  give  a  beautiful 
variety  to  the  picture,  which  was  set  in  a  silver  frame 
of  sea. 

I  had  not  dreamed  of  getting  a  view  so  glorious  from 
the  little  eminence  of  the  ridge.  Here  was  an  item  of 
news  to  take  back  to  camp.  Having  with  great  origin- 
ality christened  the  place  Lookout,  I  turned  to  go. 
And  as  I  turned  I  saw  a  shape  vanish  into  the  woods. 
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IT  WAS  an  animal,  not  a  human  shape.  And  it  was 
light-footed  and  swift  and  noiseless — and  it  was 
white.  It  had,  indeed,  every  distinguishing  trait  of 
Cookie's  phantom  pig.  Only  it  was  not  a  pig.  My 
brief  shadowy  glimpse  of  it  had  told  me  that.  I  knew 
what  it  was  not,  but  what  it  was  I  could  not,  as  I 
stood  there  rooted,  even  guess. 

Would  it  attack  me,  or  should  I  only  die  of  fright? 
I  wondered  if  my  heart  were  weak,  and  hoped  it  was, 
so  that  I  should  not  live  to  feel  the  teeth  of  the  un- 
known Thing  sink  in  my  flesh.  I  thought  of  my  re- 
volver and  after  an  infinity  of  time  managed  to  draw 
it  from  the  case.  My  fingers  seemed  at  once  nervously 
limp  and  woodenly  rigid.  This  was  not  at  all  the 
dauntless  front  with  which  I  had  dreamed  of  meeting 
danger.  I  had  fancied  myself  with  my  automatic 
making  a  rather  pretty  picture  as  a  young  Amazon — 
but  I  had  now  a  dreadful  fear  that  my  revolver  might 
spasmodically  go  off  and  wound  the  Thing,  and  then 
even  if  it  had  meditated  letting  me  go  it  would  infal- 
libly attack  me.  Nevertheless  I  clung  to  my  revolver 
as  to  my  last  hope. 

I  began  to  edge  away  crab-wise  into  the  wood.  Like 
a  metronome  I  said  to  myself  over  and  over  monoton- 
ously, don't  run,  don't  run!  Dim  legends  about  the 
power  of  the  human  eye  floated  through  my  brain.  But 
how  quell  the  creature  with  my  eye  when  I  could  not 
see  it?  As  for  the  hopeless  expedient  of  screaming,  I 
hadn't  courage  for  it.  I  was  silent,  as  I  would  fain 
have  been  invisible.  Only  my  dry  lips  kept  muttering 
soundlessly,  don't  run,  don't  run! 

I  did  not  run.  Instead,  I  stepped  on  a  smooth  sur- 
face of  rock  and  slid  downhill  like  a  human  toboggan 
until  I  fetched  up  against  a  dead  log.  I  discovered  it 
to  be  a  dead  log  after  a  confused  interval  during  which 
I  vaguely  believed  myself  to  have  been  swallowed  by 
an  alligator.  While  the  alligator  illusion  endured  I 
must  have  lain  comatose  and  immovable.  Indeed, 
when  my  senses  began  to  come  back  I  was  still  quite 
inert.  I  experienced  that  curious  tranquillity  which 
is  said  to  visit  those  who  are  actually  within  the  jaws 
of  death.  There  I  lay  prone,  absolutely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  mysterious  white  prowler  of  the  forest — and  I 
did  not  care.  The  whole  petty  business  of  living 
seemed  a  long  way  behind  me  now. 

Languidly  at  last  I  opened  my  eyes.  With- 
in three  yards  of  me,  in  the  open  rock-paved 
glade  where  I  had  fallen,  stood  the  Thing. 

As  softly  as  I  had  opened  my  eyes  I  shut 
them.  I  had  an  annoyed  conviction  that  they 
were  deceiving  me — a  very  unworthy  thing 
for  eyes  to  do  that  were  soon  to  be  closed  in 
death.  Again  I  lifted  my  lids.  Yes,  there 
it  was — only  now  it  had  put  an  ear  back  and 
was  sniffing  at  me  with  a  mingling  of  interest 
and  apprehension. 

The  strange  beast  of 
the  jungle  was  a  large 
white  bull-terrier. 


up  my  pistol,  which  had  regained  my  confidence  by  not 
going  off  when  I  dropped  it.  With  another  alluring, 
"Here,  doggums!"  I  started  on  my  way.  He  shrank, 
trembled,  hesitated,  then  was  after  me  with  a  bound. 
So  we  went  on  through  the  forest.  As  we  neared  the 
camp  the  four-footed  castaway's  diffidence  increased. 
I  had  to  pet  and  coax.  But  at  last  I  brought  him 
triumphantly  across  the  Rubicon  of  the  little  stream, 
and  marched  him  into  camp  under  the  astounded  eyes 
of  Cookie. 

At  sight  of  the  negro  the  dog  growled  softly  and 
crouched  against  my  skirt.  Cookie  stood  like  an  ef- 
figy of  amazement  done  in  black  and  white. 

"Fo'  d©  Lawd,  Miss  Jinny,"  he  burst  out  at  last, 
"am  dat  de  ghos'-pig?" 

"It  was,  Cookie,  but  I  changed  him  into  a  live  dog 
by  crossing  my  fingers.  Mind  your  rabbit's  foot.  He 
might  eat  it,  and  then  very  likely  we'd  have  a  ghost 
on  our  hands  again.  But  1  think  he'll  stay  a  dog  for 
the  present." 

"Yo'  go  'long.  Miss  Jinny,"  said  Cookie  valiantly. 
"Yo'  think  I  scared  of  any  ghos'  what  lower  hissel  to 
be  a  live  white  mong'ol  dog?  Yere,  you'  ki-yi,  yo' 
bettah  mek  friends  with  ol'  Cookie,  'cause  he  got 
charge  o'  de  grub.  Yere's  a  li'le  fat  ma'ow  bone  what 
mebbe  come  off'n  yo'  own  grandchile,  but  yo'  ain'  goin' 
to  mind  dat  now  yo'  is  transformulated  dis  yere  way." 
And  evidently  the  reincarnated  ghost-pig  did  not. 

yrriTH  the  midday  reunion  my  hour  of  distinction 
'  '  arrived.  The  tale  of  the  ghost-pig  was  told  from 
the  beginning  by  Cookie,  with  high  tributes  to  my 
courage  in  sallying  forth  in  pursuit  of  the  phantom. 
Even  those  holding  other  views  of  the  genesis  of  the 
white  dog  were  amazed  at  his  presence  on  the  island. 
In  spite  of  Cookie's  aspersions,  the  creature  was  no 
mongrel,  but  a  thoroughbred  of  points.  Not  by  any 
means  a  dog  which  some  little  South  American  coaster 
might  have  abandoned  here  when  it  put  in  for  water. 
The  most  reasonable  hypothesis  seemed  to  be 
that  he  had  belonged  to  the  copra  gatherer, 
and  was  for  some  reason  left  behind  on  his 
master's  departure.  But  who  that  had  loved 
a  dog  enough  to  make  it  the  com- 
panion of  his  solitude  would  go  ''-^ 
away   and    leave    it?      The   thing 
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I  sat 
The  terrier 
gave  a  startled  side- 
wise  bound,  but  paused 
again  and  stood  re- 
garding me. 

"Here,  pup!  Here, 
pup!  Nice,  nic©  dog- 
gums!"  I  said  in  sooth- 
ing  accents. 

The  dog  gave  a  low 
whine  and  stood  shiver- 
ing, eager  but   afraid. 
I  continued  my  bland- 
ishments.       Little     by 
little  the  forlorn  crea- 
ture drew  nearer,  until 
I    put   out    a    cautious 
hand    and    stroked    his 
ears.       He     dodged 
affrightedly,   but   pres- 
ently crept  back  again. 
Soon   his   head   was 
against   my   knee,   and 
he    was    devouring   my 
hand  with  avid  caresses, 
time,    before    his    abandonment 
on   the   island,   he  had   been   a 
well-brought-up    and    petted 
animal.     Months  or  years  of  wild  life 
had  estranged  him  from  humanity*  yet 
at  the  human  touch  the  old  devotion 
woke  again. 

The  thing  now  was  to  lure  him  back 
to  camp  and  restore  him  to  the  happy 
service  of  his  gods.    I  rose  and  picked 
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seemed  to  me  incredible.  Yet  here,  otherwise  unac- 
counted for,  was  the  corporeal  presence  of  the  dog. 

I  had  named  the  terrier  in  the  first  ten  minutes  of 
our  acquaintance.  Crusoe  was  the  designation  by 
which  he  was  presented  to  his  new  associates.  It  was 
good  to  see  how  swiftly  the  habits  of  civilization  re- 
turned to  him.  Soon  he  was  getting  under  foot  and 
courting  caresses  as  eagerly  as  though  all  his  life  he 
had  lived  on  human  bounty,  instead  of  bringing  down 
his  own  game  in  royal  freedom.  Yet  with  all  his  well- 
bred  geniality  there  was  no  wandering  of  his 
allegiance.  I  was  his  undisputed  queen  and  lady 
paramount. 

Crusoe,  then,  became  a  member  of  the  party  in  good 
and  regular  standing — much  more  so  than  his  mis- 
tress. Mr.  Tubbs  compared  him  not  unfavorably  with 
a  remarkable  animal  of  his  own,  for  which  the  New 
York  Kennel  Club  had  bidden  him  name  his  own 
price,  only  to  be  refused  with  scorn.  Violet  tolerated 
him,  Aunt  Jane  called  him  a  dear  weenty  pettums  love. 
Captain  Magnus  kicked  him  when  he  thought  I  was 
not  looking,  Cuthbert  Vane  chummed  with  him  in 
frankest  comradeship,  and  Mr.  Shaw  softened  toward 
him  to  an  extent  which  made  me  inly  murmur,  Lovt 
me,  love  my  dog — only  reversed.  Not  that  I  in  the 
least  wanted  to  be  loved,  only  you  feel  it  an  impertin- 
ence in  a  person  who  so  palpably  does  not  love  you  tc 
endeavor  to  engage  the  affections  of  your  bull-terrier 

As  to  Cookie,  he  magnanimously  consented  to  over- 
look Crusoe's  dubious  past  as  a  ghost-pig,  and  fed  him 
so  liberally  that  the  terrier's  lean  and  graceful  form 
threatened  to  assume  the  contours  of  a  beer-keg. 

VIII 

A  S  THE  only  person  who  had  yet  discovered  any- 
•^*-  thing  on  the  island,  I  was  now  invested  with  a 
certain  importance.  Also,  I  had  a  playfellow  and  com- 
panion for  future  walks,  in  lieu  of  Cuthbert  Vane, 
held  down  tight  to  the  thankless  toil  of  treasure-hunt- 
ing by  the  stern  taskmaster.  But  at 
the  same  time  I  was  provided  with  an 
annoying,  because  unanswerable,  ques- 
tion which  had  lodged  at  the  back  of  mj 
mind  like  a  crumb  in  the  throat: 

By  what  strange  chance  had  the 
copra  gatherer  gone  away  and  left 
Crusoe  on  the  island? 

Since    the    discovery    of    Crusoe    the 

former  inhabitant  of  the  cabin  in  the 

clearing  had  been  much  in  my  thoughts. 

I  had  been  dissatisfied  with  him  from 

the  beginning,  first,  because  he  was  not 

a  pirate,  and  also  because  he  had  left 

behind  no  relic  more  fitting 

than    a    washtub.      Not    a 

locket,    not   a    journal,    not 

his    own    wasted    form 

stretched  upon  a  pallet — 

I  had  expressed  these 
sentiments  to  Cuthbert 
Vane,  who  replied  that  in 
view  of  the  washtub  it  was 
certain  that  the  hermit  of 
the  island  had  not  been  a 
pirate,  as  he  understood 
they  never  washed.  I  said 
neither  did  any  orthodox 
hermit,  to  which  Mr.  Vane 
rejoined  that  he  probably 
was  not  orthodox  but  a  Dis- 
senter. He  said  Dissenters 
were  so  apt  to  be  peculiar, 
don't  you  know? 

One  morning,   in- 
stead   of    starting 
directly     after     break- 
fast  for  the   cave,  Mr. 
Shaw  busied  himself  in 
front  of  the   supply 
tent    with    certain    ex- 
plosives which  were   to 
be  used  in  the  digging 
operations   later.      The   neigh- 
borhood   of    these    explosives 
was  a  great  trial  to  Aunt  Jane, 
who  was  constantly  expecting 
them  to  go  off.     I  rather  ex- 
pected it  too,  and  used  to  shudder  at 
the  thought  that  if  we  all  went  soar- 
ing heavenward   together  we  mighr 
come  down  inextricably  mixed.  Then 
when  the  Rufus  Smith  returned  and 
they  tried  to  sort  us  out  before  inter- 
ment,   I    might     have     portions     of 
Violet,    for    instance,    attributed    to 
Continued  on  page  79 
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CHAPTER  THIRTEEN— ConhjiMed 

1WAS  for  hurrying  away,  thinking  that  my  pres- 
ence would  be  irksome  both  to  the  lady  and  to  my 
friend;  but  an  unmistakable  pressure  of  Mr.  Bet- 
terton's  hand  on  my  arm  caused  me  to  stay  where  I 
was.  As  for  the  lady,  she  appeared  not  to  care  whether 
r  stayed  or  went,  for  immediately  she  retorted: 

"My  commands,  Sir  Actor?  They  are  that  you  at 
once  and  completely  do  reparation  for  the  wrong  which 
you  are  trying  to  do  to  an  innocent  man." 

She  looked  proud  and  commanding  as  a  queen,  look- 
ing through  the  veil  of  her  lashes  at  Mr.  Betterton  as 
if  he  were  a  supplicating  slave  rather  than  the  great 
artist  whom  cultured  Europe  delighted  to  honor.  Never 
did  I  admire  my  friend  so  much  as  I  did  then. 
His  self-possession  was  perfect:  his  attitude  just  the 
right  balance  'twixt  deferen.-;?  due  to  a  beautiful 
woman  and  the  self-assurance  which  comes  of  con- 
scious worth.  He  looked  splendid,  too,  die&sed  in  the 
latest  fashion  and  with  unerring  taste.  The  fantastic 
cut  of  his  modish  clothes  becamo  his  artistic  personal- 
ity to  perfection:  the  soft  shade  of  mulberry  of  which 
his  coat  was  fashioned  made  an  harmonious  note  of 
colour  in  the  soft  grey  mist  of  this  late  winter's  morn- 
ing. The  lace  at  his  throat  and  WT-ists  was  of  unspeak- 
able value,  filmy  and  gossamer-like  in  texture  as  a  cob- 
web; and  in  his  cravat  glittered  a  diamond,  a  priceless 
gift  to  the  great  English  artist  from  the  King  of 
France. 

Indeed,  the  Lady  Barbara  Wychwoode  might  look  the 
world-famous  actor  up  and  down  with  well-studied 
■iuperciliousness:  she  might  issue  her  commands  to  him 
as  if  she  were  his  royal  mistress  and  he  but  a  menial 
set  there  to  obey  her  behests.  But  whatever  she  did, 
she  could  not  dwarf  his  personality.  He  had  become  too 
great,  for  disdain  or  sneers  ever  to  touch  him  again; 
and  the  shafts  of  scorn  aimed  at  him  by  those  who 
would  set  mere  birth  above  the  claims  of  genius,  would 
only  find  their  points  broken  or  blunted  against  the 
impenetrable  armour  of  his  glory  and  his  fame. 

rOR  the  nonce,  I  think  that  he  was  ready  enough  to 
parley  with  the  Lady  Barbara.  He  had  not  to  my 
knowledge  spoken  with  her  since  that  never  forgotten 
day  last  September;  and  I,  not  understanding  the 
complex  workings  of  an  artist's  heart,  knew  not  if  his 
love  for  her  had  outlived  the  crying  outrage,  or  had 
since  then  turned  to  hate. 

In  answer  to  her  peremptory  command,  he  assumed 
an  air  of  innocent  surprise. 

"I?"  he  queried.  "Your  Ladyship  is  pleased  to  speak 
in  riddles." 

"Nay,"  .she  retorted.  "'Tis  you,  sir,  who  choose  not  to 
understand.  But  I'll  speak  more  plainly,  an  you  wish. 
I  am  a  woman,  Mr.  Actor,  and  I  love  the  Earl  of  Stour. 
Now,  you  know  just  as  well  as  I  do  that  his  Lordship's 
honour  has  of  late  been  impugned  in  a  manner  that  is 
most  mysterious.  His  friends  accuse  him  of  treachery: 
even  mere  acquaintances  prefer  to  give  him  the  cold 
shoulder.  And  this  without  any  definite  indictment 
being  levelled  against  him.  Many  there  are  who  will 
tell  you  that  they  have  not  the  faintest  conception  of 
what  crime  my  Lord  Stour  stands  accused.  Others 
aver  that  they'll  not  believe  any  slander  that  may  be 
levelled  against  so  high-soukd  a  gentleman.  Never- 
thele.ss,  the  slander  continues.  Nay!  it  gathers  volume 
as  it  worms  its  way  from  one  house  to  another,  shed- 
ding poison  in  its  wake  as  it  drifts  by;  and  more  and 
more  people  now  affect  to  look  another  way  when  the 
Earl  of  Stour  comes  nigh  them  and  to  be  otherwise 
tngaged  when  he  desires  to  shake  them  by  the  hand." 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  obviously  to  regain  her 
composure,  which  was  threatening  to  leave  her.  Her 
cheek.<'  were  pale  as  ashes,  her  breath  came  and  went 
in  quick,  short  gasps.  The  picture  which  she  herself 
had  drawn  of  her  lover's  plight  caused  her  heart  to 
ache  with  bitterness.  She  seemed  for  the  moment  to 
expect  something — a  mere  comment,  perhaps,  or  a 
word  of  sympathy,  from  Mr.  Betterton.  But  none  came. 


SYNOPSIS— This     is    the    story     of    Thomas     Better- 
ton,    a   famous   actor,   and   Joyce   Saunderson,    as   told 
by    John    Honeywood,    clerk    to    Theophilus    Baggs,    a 
lawyer.      Betterton    is    infatuated    with    Lady   Barbara 
Wychwoode.      His   attentions    to   her   are    resented    by 
her  brother,  and   by   Lord   Stour,   her   lover,   and  they 
hire      some    ruffians    to   make   a    dastardly   attack    on 
him.     They   refuse  to  accept   Betterton's   challenge  to 
a     duel,     considering    him    as     beneath     their    notice. 
Baggs,   Stour  and  Lord  Douglas   Wych- 
woode   are   engaged    in    a    plot   to   seize 
and    dethrone     King     Charles    II,.    and 
Honeywood    is    ordered    to   make    copies 
of    a    treasonable    document    in    connec- 
tion  with   the  plot.     To  avenge   Better- 
ton,    Honeywood    discloses    the    plot    to 
Lady    Castlemaine,    the    favorite    of   the 
King.     They  are  arrested 
and,    at    the     reciuest    of 
Betterton,     Lady     Castle- 
maine secures  the  pardon 
of  Stour.     Betterton  then 
spreads    the    rumor    that 
Stour's  release  is   the  re- 
sult of  his  having  turned 
King's  evidence,  and  men 
begin  to  shun  him.      Bet- 
terton    and     Stour     meet 
and   the   latter    agrees    to 
fight    him,    but    Betterton 
now  refuses.  As  he  moves 
away      he      meets      Lady 
Barbara. 


He  stood  there, 
silent  and  deferen- 
tial, with  lips  firmly 
set,  his  slender  hand 
clutched  upon  the 
gold  knob  of  his 
stick,  till  the  knuck- 
les shone,  creamy- 
white  like  ivory.  He 
regarded  her  with 
an  air  of  detachment 
rather  than  sym- 
pathy, and  though  by 
her  silence  she  ap- 
peared to  challenge 
him  now,  he  did  not 
speak,  and  after 
awhile  she  resumed 
more  calmly: 

"My  Lord  of 
Stour  himself  is  at  his  wits'  ends  hov/  to  interpret  the 
attitude  of  his  friends.  Nothing  tangible  in  the  way 
of  a  spoken  calumny  hath  as  yet  reached  his  ears. 
And  his  life  has  been  rendered  all  the  more  bitter  that 
he  feels  that  he  is  being  struck  by  a  persistent  but 
mysterious  foe  in  what  he  holds  dearer  than  aught 
else  on  earth,  his  integrity  and  his  honour." 

"  'Tis  a  sad  case,"  here  rejoined  Mr.  Betterton,  for 
her  ladyship  had  paused  once  more.  "But,  by  your 
leave,  I  do  not  see  in  what  way  it  concerns  me." 

"Nay!  but  I  think  you  do.  Sir  Actor,"  Lady  Barbara 
riposted  harshly.  "Love  and  hate,  remember,  see  clear- 
ly where  mere  friendship  and  indifference  are  blind. 
Love  tells  me  that  the  Earl  of  Stour's  integrity  is  un- 
stained, his  honor  unsullied.  But  the  hatred  which 
ynu  bear  to  him,"  added  her  Ladyship  almost  fiercely, 
"makes  me  look  to  you  for  the  cause  of  his  disgrace." 


The  next    moment  the  serring   man   threw  open   the   door 
and    the    Lady    Barbara    walked    in. 


"Revenge?"  he  queried  blandly.     "For  what?" 

"You  hate  the  Earl  of  Stour,"  she  retorted. 

Once  more  his  well-shaped  hand  w"ent  up,  as  if  in 
gentle  protest,  and  ho  uttered  a  kind  and  deprecating 
"Oh!" 

"You  look  upon  the  Earl  of  Stour  as  your  enemy!" 
she  insisted. 

"I  have  so  many,  your  Ladyship,"  he  riposted  with 
a  smile. 

"  'Twas  you  who  obtained  his  pardon  from  my 
Lady  Castlemaine." 

""The  inference  is  scarcely  logical,"  he  retorted.  "A 
man  does  not  as  a  rule  sue  for  pardon  for  his  enemy." 

"I  think,"  she  rejoined  slowly,  "that  in  this  case  Mr. 
Betterton  did  the  illogical  thing." 

"Then  I  do  entreat  your  Ladyship,"  he  protested  with 
mock  terror,  "not  to  repeat  this  calumny.  I,  accused 
of  a    noble    action !      Tom    Betterton    pardoning   his 


^OTHING,  however,  could  have  looked  more  utterly     enemies!    Why,  my  friends  might  believe  it,  and  it  is 


astonished,  more  bland  and  uncomprehending,  than 
Mr.  Betterton  did  at  that  moment.  He  put  up  his 
hand  and  regarded  the  lady  with  an  indulgent  smile 
such  as  one  would  hestow  on  a  hot-headed  child. 

"Nay,  your  Ladyship!"  he  said  courteously.  "I 
fear  that  you  are  attributing  to  an  humble  mounte- 
bank a  power  he  doth  not  possess.  To  disgrace  a 
noble  gentleman?"  he  exclaimed  with  well-feigned 
horror.  "I? — a  miserable  varlet — an  insolent  cur 
whom  one  thrashes  if  he  dares  to  bark!" 

"Ah!"  she  br.>ke  in,  with  a  swift  exclamation. 
"Then   I  have   guessed  the  truth!     This  is  your  re- 


so  diflficult  these  days  to  live  down  a  good  reputation." 

"You  choose  to  sharpen  your  wit  at  my  expense.  Sir 
Actor,"  the  lady  rejoined  with  her  former  haughtiness, 
"and  to  evade  the  point." 

"What  is  the  point,  your  Ladyship?"  he  queried 
blandly. 

"That  you  set  an  end  to  all  these  calumnies  which 
are  levelled  against  the  Earl  of  Stour." 

"How  can  we  stay  the  sun  in  his  orbit?"  he  retorted; 
"or  the  stars  in  their  course?" 

"You  mean  that  your  campaign  of  slander  has  al- 
ready gone  too  far?  But  remember  this,  Mr.  Better- 
ton:  that  poisoned  darts  sometimes  wound  the  hand 
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that  throws  them.  You  may  pursue  the  Earl  of  Stour 
with  your  hatred  and  your  calumnies,  but  God  will 
never  allow  an  innocent  man  to  suffer  unjustly." 

JUST  for  a  few  seconds  Mr.  Betberton  was  silent. 
He  was  still  regarding  the  lady  with  that  same 
indulgent  smile  which  appeared  to  irritate  her  nerves. 
To  me,  the  very  air  around  seemed  to  ring  as  if  with 
a  clash  of  ghostly  arms — the  mighty  clash  of  two 
wills  and  two  temperaments,  each  fighting  for  what 
it  holds  most  dear:  she  for  the  man  whom  she  loved, 
ke  for  his  dignity  which  had  been  so 
emelly  outraged. 

"God  will  never  allow,"  she  reiterated 
with  slow  emphasis,  "an  innocent  man 
to  8«flPer  at  the  hands  of  a  slanderer." 

"Ah?"  riposted  Mr.  Betterton  suave- 
ly. "Ig  your  Ladyship  not  reckoning 
•ver-aoniidently  on  divine  interfer- 
ence?" 

"I  also  reckon,"  she 
retorted,  "on  H  i s 
Majesty's  sense  of  jus- 
tice— and  on  the  Count- 
ess of  Castlemaine, 
who  must  know  the 
truiii  ef  the  affair." 

"His  Majesty's 
senses  are  very  elu- 
sive," he  rejoined  drily, 
"and  are  apt  to  play 
him  some  wayward 
tricks  when  under  the 
influence  of  the  Count- 
e s  s  of  Castlemaine. 
The  Earl  of  Stour,  it 
seems,  disdained  the 
favors  which  that  Lady 
was  willing  to  bestow 
on  him.  He  preferred 
Hie  superior  charms 
and  intellect  of  the 
Lady  Barbara  Wych- 
woode.  A  very  natural 
preference,  of  course," 
he  added,  with  elabor- 
ate gallantry.  "But  I 
can  assure  your  Lady- 
Aip  &at,  as  helpmeets 
to  heavenly  interfer- 
enoe,  neither  His 
Majesty  nor  the  Count- 
ess of  Castlemaine  are 
to  be  reckoned  with." 

She  }At  her  lip  and 
cast  her  eyes  to  the  ground.  I  could  see  that  her  lovely 
face  expressed  acute  disappointment  and  that  she  was 
Ml  tiie  verge  of  tears.  I  am  not  versed  in  the  ways  of 
gentle  folk  nor  yet  in  those  of  artists,  but  I  could  have 
told  the  Lady  Barbara  Wychwoode.  that  if  she  wanted 
to  obtain  sympathy  or  leniency  from  Mr.  Betterton, 
she  had  gone  quits  the  wrong  way  to  work. 

Even  now,  I  think  if  she  had  started  to  plead 

but  the  thought  of  humbling  herself  before  a  man  whom 
she  affected  to  despise  was  as  far  from  this  proud 
woman's  heart  as  are  thoughts  of  self-glorification 
from  mine. 

A  second  or  two  later  she  had  succeeded  in  forcing 
back  Hie  tears  which  had  welled  to  her  eyes,  and  she 
was  able  once  more  to  look  her  adversary  straight  in 
the  face. 

"And  win  you  tell  me.  Sir  Actor,"  she  queried  with 
cold  aloofness,  "how  far  you  intend  to  carry  on  this 
lirfamy?" 

And  Mr.  Betterton  replied,  equally  coldly  and  de- 
ISberately: 

"To  the  outermost  limits  of  the  kingdom.  Madam. ' 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  riposted. 


H^ 


fE  drew  a  step  or  two  nearer  to  her.  His  face  too 
was  pale  by  now,  his  lips  trembling,  his  eyes  aglow 
with  yassion  masterfully  kept  under  control.  His  per- 
fect voice  rose  and  fell  in  those  modulated  cadences 
which  we  have  all  learned  to  appreciate. 

"Only  this,  your  Ladyship,"  he  began  quite  slowly. 
"For  the  present,  the  history  of  the  Earl  of  Stour's 
treachery  is  only  guessed  at  by  a  few.  It  is  a  breath 
of  scandal,  born  as  you  say  somewhat  mysteriously, 
wafted  through  palaces  and  noble  mansions  to-day — 
dead,  mayhap,  to-morrow.  But  I  have  had  many  op- 
pMtnnities  for  thought  of  late,"  he  continued;  and  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  in  his  quivering  voice  I  could  de- 
tect a  tone  of  threat  as  well  as  of  passion,  "and  have 
enployed  my  leisure  moments  in  writing  an  epilogue 
wkieh  1  propose  to  speak  to-morrow,  after  the  play. 
His  Majesty  and  all  the  Court  being  present,  and 
otanr  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  high  degree  as  well  as 


burgesses  and  merchants  of  the  city,  and  sundry 
clerks  and  other  humbler  folk.  A  comprehensive 
assembly,  what?  and  an  attentive  one;  for  that  low- 
born mountebank  Tom  Betterton  will  be  appearing  in 
a  new  play  and  the  playhouse  will  be  filled  to  the  roof 
in  order  to  do  him  honor.  May  I  hope  that  the  Lady 
Barbara  Wychwoode  herself — " 

"A  truce  on  this  foolery,  sir,"  she  broke  in  harshly. 
"I  pray  you  come  to  the  point." 

She  tried  to  look  brave  and  still  haughty,  but  I  knew 
that  she  was  afraid — knew  it  by  the  almost  unearthly 
pallor  of  her  skin  and  the  weird  glitter  in  her  eyes  as 
she  regarded  him,  like  a  bird  fascinated  by  a  snake. 

"The  point  is  the  epilogue,  my  Lady,"  Mr.  Betterton 
replied  blandly.  "And  after  I  have  spoken  it  to- 
morrow, I  shall  speak  it  again  and  yet  again,  until 
its  purport  is  known  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  The  subject  of  that  epilogue. 
Madam,  will  be  the  secret  history  of  a  certain  aborted 
conspiracy,  and  how  it  was  betrayed  in  exchange  for 
a  free  pardon  by  one  of  our  noblest  gentlemen  in  Eng- 
land. Then,  I  pray  your  Ladyship  to  mark  what  will 
happen,"  he  continued,  and  his  melodious  voice  be- 
came as  hard  and  trenchant  as  the  clang  of  metal 
striking  metal.  "After  that  epilogue  has  been  spoken 
from  the  stage  half  a  dozen  times,  after  His  Majesty 
has  heard  it  and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  after  my 
Lady  Castlemaine  has  laughed  over  it  and  my  Lord 
of  Rochester  aped  it  in  one  of  his  pasquinades,  there 
will  be  a  man  whose  name  will  be  a  by-word  for  every- 
thing that  is  most  infamous  and  most  false — a  name 
that  will  be  bandied  about  in  taverns  and  in  drinking 
booths,  quipped,  decried,  sneered  at,  anathematized;  a 
name  that  will  be  the  subject  of  every  lampoon  and 
every  scurrilous  rhyme  that  finds  over-ready  pur- 
chasers— a  name,  in  fact,  that  will  for  ever  after  be 
whispered  with  bated  breath  or  bandied  about  in  a 
drunken  brawl,  whenever  there  is  talk  of  treachery 
and  of  dishonor!" 

At  this,  she — great  lady  to  her  finger  tips — threw 
up  her  head  proudly,  still  defying  him,  still  striving  to 
hide  her  fears  and  unwilling  to  acknowledge  defeat. 


For    tht    apace    of   on* 
minute,     which    aeei 

eternity,  these  two 

Absotuteiy    still,    jast    loolttef 
at  one  anolber. 


"It  will  be  your  word  against  his,"  she  said  with  a 
disdainful  curl  of  her  perfect  lips.  "No  one  woold 
listen  to  such  calumnies." 

And  he — the  world-famed  artist — at  least  as  ^rood 
as  any  high-born  gentleman  in  the  land,  retorted, 
equally  haughtily: 

"When  Tom  Betterton  speaks  upon  the  stage,  mj 
Lady,  England  holds  her  breath  and  listens  spell- 
bound." 

I  would  I  could  render  the  noble  accent  of  his  magni- 
ficent voice  as  he  said  this.  There  was  no  self-glorifi- 
cation in  it,  no  idle  boasting:  it  was  the  accent  of 
transcendent  worth  conscious  of  its  power. 

A  ND  it  had  its  effect  upon  the  Lady  Barbara  Wych- 
■'*■  woode.  She  lowered  her  eyes,  but  not  before  I  had 
perceived  that  they  were  full  of  tears;  her  lips  were 
trembling  still,  but  no  longer  with  disdain,  and  her 
hands  suddenly  dropped  to  her  side  with  a  pathetic 
gesture  of  discouragement  and  of  anguish. 

The  next  moment,  however,  she  was  again  looking 
the  great  actor  fully  in  the  face.  A  change  had  come 
over  her,  quite  suddenly  methought — a  great  chancre, 
which  had  softened  her  mood  and  to  a  certain  extent 
lowered  her  pride.  Whether  this  was  the  result  of 
Mr.  Betterton's  forceful  eloquence  or  of  her  own 
will-power,  I  could  not  guess;  but  I  myself  marvelled 
at  the  tone  of  entreaty  which  had  crept  into  her  voice. 

"You  will  not  speak  such  falsehoods  in  public,  Sir," 
she  said  with  unwonted  softness.  "You  will  not  thvs 
demean  your  art — the  art  which  you  love  and  hold  im 
respect.  Oh !  there  must  be  some  nobility  in  you !  else 
you  were  not  so  talented.  Your  soul  must  in  trutji  be 
filled  with  sentiments  which  are  neither  ignoble  nor 
base." 

"Nay!"  he  exclaimed,  and  this  time  did  not  strive 
to  conceal  the  intense  bitterness  which,  as  I  knew  well 
enough,  had  eaten  into  his  very  soul ;  "but  your  Lady- 
ship is  pleased  to  forget.  I  am  ignoble  and  base! 
There  cannot  be  nobility  in  me.  I  am  only  the  low- 
bom  lout!    Ask  my  Lord  of  Stour;  ask  your  brotiier! 
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They  will  tell  you  that  I  have  no  feel- 
tacs,  no  pride,  no  manhood — that  I  am 
•nly  a  despicable  varlet,  whom  every 
gentleman  may  mock  and  insult  and 
whip  like  a  dog.  To  you  and  to  your 
caste  alone  belong  nobility,  pride  and 
honour.  Honour!!!" — and  he  broke  into 
a  prolonged  laugh,  which  would  have 
rent  your  heart  to  hear — "Honour! 
Yoar  false  fetish!  Your  counterfeit 
Go4!l  Very  well  then,  so  be  it!!  That 
very  honour  which  he  hath  denied  to  me, 
I  will  wrench  from  him.  And  since  he 
denied  me  satisfaction  by  the  sword,  I 
turn  to  my  own  weapon — my  art — and 
with  it  I  will  exact  from  him  to  the 
uttermost  fraction,  outrage  for  outrage 
— infamy  for  infamy." 

His  wonderful  voice  shook,  broke  al- 
most Into  a  sob  at  the  last.  I  felt  a 
Poking  sensation  in  my  throat  and  my 
eyes  waxed  hot  with  unshed  tears.  As 
if  through  a  mist,  I  could  see  the  ex- 
auislte  Lady  Barbara  Wychwoode  be- 
n>re  me,  could  see  that  she  too  was 
moved,  her  pride  crushed,  her  disdain 
yi«lding  to  involuntary  sympathy. 

"But  he  is  innocent!"  she  pleaded, 
witb  an  accent  verging  on  despair. 

"And  so  was  I!"  was  his  calm  retort. 

"He — "  she  entreated,  "he  loves 
me!—" 

"A»d  so  do  I!"  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
deytk  of  passion  which  brought  the  hot 
h\ioi  to  her  pale  cheeks.  "I  would  have 
given  my  life  for  one  smile  from  your 
\i99." 

Whw^upon,  womanlike,  she  shifted 
her  ground,  looked  him  straight  be- 
tween the  eyes,  and  oh !  I  could  have 
blwhW  to  see  the  wiles  she  used  in 
•Her  to  weaken  his  resolve. 

"ToB  love  me?"  she  queried  softly, 
aad  there  was  now  a  tone  of  almost 
tender  reproach  in  her  voice.  "You 
love  me  I  yet  you  would  drag  the  man 
wfee  is  dearer  to  me  than  life  to  dis- 
liedeur  and  to  shame.  You  trap  him,  like 
•  fewler  does  a  bird,  then  crush  him 
with  falsehoods  and  calumnies!  No, 
no!"  ehe  exclaimed — came  a  step  or  two 
nearer  to  him  and  clasped  her  delicate 
hands  together  in  a  gesture  that  was 
akin  to  prayer.  "I'll  not  believe  it! 
T<m  win  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Betterton, 
ytlbtMy,  and  clear  him.  .  .  .  You  will 
.  .  .  You  will !  For  mv  sake — since 
yon  say  that  you  love  me." 

But  the  more  eager,  the  more  appeal- 
ing she  grew,  the  calmer  and  more  cal- 
cmatlag  did  he  seem.  Now  it  was  his 
turn  to  draw  away  from  her,  to  meas- 
nre  her,  as  it  were,  with  a  cold,  apprais- 
i»g  leok. 

"For  your  sake?"  he  said  with  perfect 
qotetade,  almost  as  if  the  matter  had 
beeome  outside  himself.  I  cannot  quite 
exjflain  the  air  of  detachment  which  he 
assumed — for  it  was  an  assumption,  on 
ftat  I  would  have  staked  my  life  at  the 
moment.  I,  who  knew  him  so  well,  felt 
that  deep  down  within  his  noble  heart 
there  still  burned  the  fierce  flames  of 
•n  ardent  passion;  but  whether  of  love 
or  hate,  I  could  not  then  have  told  you. 

She  had  recoiled  at  the  coolness  of 
his  tone,  and  he  went  on,  still  speaking 
with  that  strange,  abnormal  calm: 

"Yes!"  he  said  slowly,  "for  your  love 
I  would  do  what  you  ask.  ...  I  would 
forego  that  feast  of  satisfaction,  the 
thought  of  which  hath  alone  kept  me 
sane  these  past  few  months.  .  .  .  Yes! 
for  the  love  of  Lady  Barbara  Wych- 
woode I  could  bring  myself  to  forgive 
even  his  Lordship  of  Stour  for  the  ir- 
reparable wrong  which  he  hath  done  to 
me.  I  would  restore  te  him  his  honour, 
which  now  lies,  a  forfeit,  in  my  hands : 
for  I  should  then  have  taken  something 
from  him  which  he  holds  well-nigh  as 
dear." 

HE  paused,  and  met  with  the  same 
calm  relentlessness  the  look  of 
herror  and  of  scorn  wherewith  she  re- 
garded him. 

"For  my  love?"  she  exclaimed,  and 
once  more  the  warm  blood  rushed  up  to 
her  face,  flooding  her  wan  cheeks,  her 
pale  forehead,  even  her  delicate  throat 
wltfc  erimson.  "You  mean  that  I?  .  .  . 
Okl  ....  what  infamy!  .  ...  So, 
Mr.  Acter,  that  was  your  reckoning!" 
•he  went  on  with  supreme  disdain.  "It 
was  Bot  the  desire  for  vengeance  that 
■rempted  you  to  slander  the  Earl  of 
9t*«r,  bnt  the  wish  to  entrap  me  into 
sing  your  wife.    Yon  are  not  con- 


tent with  your  laurels.  You  want  a 
coat  of  arms.  .  .  .  and  hoped  to  barter 
one  against  your  calumnies!" 

"Nay,  your  Ladyship!"  he  rejoined 
simply;  "in  effect,  1  was  actually  laying 
a  name  famed  throughout  the  cultured 
world  humbly  at  your  feet.  You  made 
an  appeal  to  my  love  for  you — and  I 
laid  a  test  for  your  sincerity.  Mine  I 
have  placed  beyond  question,  seeing 
that  I  was  prepared  to  drag  my  genius 
in  the  dust  before  your  pride  and 'the 
arrogance  of  your  caste.  An  artist  is 
the  slave  of  his  sensibilities,  and  I  feel 
that  if,  in  the  near  future,  I  could  see 
a  vision  of  your  perfect  hand  resting 
content  in  mine,  if,  when  you  pleaded 
again  for  my  Lord  Stour,  you  did  so  as 
my  promised  wife — not  his — I  would  do 
all  that  you  asked." 

She  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height 
and  glanced  at  him  with  all  the  pride 
which  awhile  ago  had  seemed  cru^ed 
beyond  recall. 

"Sir  Actor,"  she  said  coldly,  "shame 
had  gripped  me  by  the  throat,  or  I 
should  not  have  listened  so  long  to 
such  an  outrage.  The  bargain  you  pro- 
pose is  an  infamy  and  an  insult." 

And  she  gathered  up  her  skirts 
around  her,  as  if  their  very  contact  with 
the  soil  on  which  he  trod  were  a  pollu- 
tion. Then  she  half-turned  as  if  ready 
to  go,  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  the  ^rub- 
beries  close  by,  no  doubt  in  search  of 
her  attendant.  Why  it  was  that  she 
did  not  actually  go,  I  could  not  say,  but 
guessed  that,  mayhap,  she  would  not 
vacate  the  field  of  contention  until  quite 
sure  that  there  was  not  a  final  chance 
to  soften  the  heart  of  her  enemy.  She 
had  thrown  down  yet  another  challenge 
when  she  spoke  of  his  proposed  bargain 
as  an  infamy;  but  he  took  up  the  gage 
with  the  same  measured  calm  as  be- 
fore. 

"As  you  will,"  he  said.  "It  was  in 
your  Ladyship's  name  that  the  Earl 
of  Stour  put  upon  me  the  deadliest 
insult  which  any  man  hath  ever  put  on 
man  before.  Since  then,  every  fibre 
VTithin  me  has  clamoured  for  satisfac- 
tion. My  work  hath  been  irksome  to  me. 
...  I  scarce  could  think.  .  .  My  genius  lay 
writhing  in  an  agony  of  shame.  But 
now  the  hour  is  mine — for  which  I  have 
schemed  and  lied — aye,  lied! — like  the 
low-born  cur  you  say  I  am.  A  thou- 
sand devils  of  rage  and  of  hate  are  un- 
chained within  me.  I  cannot  grapple 
with  them  alone.  They  would  only 
yield — to  your  kiss." 

"Oh!"  she  cried  in  uttermost  despair, 
"this  is  horrible!" 

"Then  let  the  man  you  love,"  he  re- 
joined coldly,  "look  to  himself." 

"Conscious  of  his  innocence,  my  Lord 
Stour  and  I  defy  you!" 

"Ah,  well!"  he  said  imperturbably, 
"the  choice  is  still  with  your  Ladyship. 
Remember  that  I  do  not  speak  my 
epilogue  until  to-morrow.  When  I  do, 
it  will  be  too  late.  I  have  called  my 
phantasy  'The  Comedie  of  Traitors'." 

Whereupon  he  bowed  low  before  her, 
in  the  most  approved  fashion.  But  al- 
ready she  was  fleeing  up  the  path  in  the 
direction  of  Westminster.  Soon  her 
graceful  figure  was  lost  to  our  sight  be- 
hind an  intervening  clump  of  laurels. 
Here  no  doubt  her  ladyship's  attendant 
was  waiting  for  her  Mistress,  for  anon 
I  spied  two  figures  hurrying  out  of  the 
park. 

II 

IpOR  a  long  time,  Mr.  Betterton  re- 
mained standing  just  where  he  was, 
one  hand  still  clutching  the  knob  of  his 
stick,  the  other  thrust  in  the  pocket  of 
his  capacious  coat.  I  could  not  see  his 
face,  since  his  back  was  turned  towards 
me,  and  I  did  not  dare  move  lest  I 
should  be  interrupting  his  meditations. 
But  to  me,  even  that  back  was  expres- 
sive. There  was  a  listlessness,  hardly 
a  stoop,  about  it,  so  unlike  my  friend's 
usually  firm  and  upright  carriage. 
How  could  this  be  otherwise,  seeing 
what  he  had  just  gone  through — emo- 
tions that  would  have  swept  most  men  off 
their  mental  balance.  Yet  he  kept  his, 
had  never  once  lost  control  of  himself. 
He  had  met  disdain  with  disdain  in  the 
end,  had  kept  sufficient  control  over  his 
voice  to  discuss  with  absolute  calm,  that 
bargain  which  tAie  Lady  Barbara  had 
termed   infamous.     There  had   been   a 
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EverybodyJHappy ! 


Treat  the  family  to  a  culinary  master- 
piece, give  them  a  mince  pie — made 
with  Wethey's  Condensed  Mince  Meat. 

Deliciously  tender  —  free  from  grit. 
Pure,  Rich,  Wholesome.  Absolutely 
no  waste. 

Wethey's  Mince  Meat  is  made  from 
choice  fruit  and  rich  spices  scientifi- 
cally blended.  Every  package  of 
uniform  high  quality. 

Every  package  wrapped  in  wax  paper. 
Look  for  the  red  carton.  Ask  your 
Grocer  for  it. 


The  Welhey  Label  perfects  the  (able. 
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Real  Lather 


IVORY  SOAP  lathers  instantly 
in  hot  or  cold,  hard  or  soft  water. 
Ivory's  lather  is  thick,  copious, 
lively.  It  is  velvety,  soft  and 
soothing  to  your  skin.  You  can 
spread  it  easily  over  face  and 
body.  It  neither  runs  nor  dries 
quickly.  Forming  quickly,  and 
in  abundance.  Ivory's  lather 
speeds  up  the  bath  and  toilet,  im- 
parting a  joy  to  them  which  is 
denied  to  those  acquainted  only 
with  the  thin,  dead,  liquid  lather 
of  ordinary  soaps. 


IVORY  SOAP 
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detachment  about  his  final  ultimatum, 
a  "take  it  or  leave  it"  air,  which  must 
have  been  bitterly  galling  to  the  proud 
lady  who  had  stooped  to  entreat.  He 
was  holding  the  winning  hand  and  did 
not  choose  to  yield. 

And  it  was  from  his  attitude  on  that 
day  that  I,  dear  mistress,  drew  an  un- 
erring inference.  Mr.  Betterton  had  no 
love  for  the  Lady  Barbara,  no  genuine, 
lasting  affection  such  as,  I  maintain, 
he  has  never  ceased  to  feel  for  you. 
Passion  swayed  him,  because  he  has 
above  all  that  unexplainable  artistic 
temperament  which  cannot  be  measured 
by  every-day  standards.  Pride,  bitter- 
ness, vengefulness — call  it  what  you 
will;  but  there  was  not  a  particle  of 
love  in  it  all.  I  verily  believe  that  his 
chief  desire,  whilst  he  stood  pondering 
there  at  the  bridge-head,  was  to  humil- 
iate the  Lady  Barbara  Wychwoode  by 
forcing  her  into  a  marriage  which  sTie 
had  affected  to  despise.  He  was  not 
waiting  for  her  with  open,  loving  arms, 
ready  to  take  her  to  his  heart,  there  to 
teach  her  to  forget  the  past  in  the  safe 
haven  of  his  love.  He  was  not  waiting 
to  lay  his  service  at  her  feet,  and  to 
render  her  happy  as  the  cherished  wife 
and  helpmate  of  the  great  artist  whom 
all  England  delighted  to  honour.  He  was 
only  waiting  to  make  her  feel  that  she 
had  been  subjected  to  his  will  and  her 
former  lover  brought  down  to  humilia- 
tion, through  the  power  of  the  miser- 
able mountebank  whom  they  had  both 
deemed  less  than  a  man. 

THUS  meditating,  I  stood  close  to  my 
friend,  until  chance  or  a  fleeting 
thought  brought  him  back  to  the  reali- 
ties of  life.  He  sighed  and  looked  about 
him,  as  a  man  will  who  hath  just  wak- 
ened from  a  dream.  Then  he  spied  me, 
and  gave  me  his  wonted  kindly  smile 
and  glance. 

"Good  old  John!"  he  said,  with  a  self- 
deprecating  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
"'Twas  not  an  edifying  scene  you  have 
witnessed,  eh?" 

"  'Twas  a  heartrending  one,"  I  ripost- 
ed, almost  involuntarily. 

"Heartrending?"  he  queried,  in  a 
tone  of  intense  bitterness,  "to  watch  a 
fool  crushing  every  noble  instinct  with- 
in him  for  the  sake  of  getting  even  with 
a  man  whom  he  neither  honours  nor 
esteems?" 

He  sighed  again,  and  beckoned  to  me 
to  follow  him. 

"Let  us  home,  good  Honeywood,"  he 
said.  "I  am  weary  of  all  this  wrangle, 
and  pine  to  find  solace  among  the 
poets." 

Nor  did  he  mention  the  name  of  the 
Lady  Barbara  again  to  me,  and  I  was 
left  to  ponder  what  was  going  on  in  his 
mind  and  whether  his  cruelly  vengeful 
scheme  for  the  final  undoing  of  my 
Lord  Stour  would  indeed  come  to  ma- 
turity on  the  following  day.  I  knew 
that  a  great  and  brilliant  representa- 
tion of  the  late  Mr.  William  Shake- 
speare's play  "Twelfth  Night"  was  to 
be  given  at  the  Duke's  Theatre,  with 
some  of  the  new  scenery  and  realistic 
scenic  effects  brought  over  last  autumn 
from  Paris  by  Mr.  Betterton.  His  Ma- 
jesty had  definitely  promised  that  he 
would  be  present  and  so  had  the  Coun- 
tess of  Castlemaine,  and  there  would 
doubtless  be  a  goodly  and  gorgeous  com- 
pany present  to  applaud  the  great  actor, 
whose  performance  of  Sir  Toby  Belch 
was  one  of  the  marvels  of  histrionic 
art,  proclaiming  as  it  did  his  wonderful 
versatility,  by  contrast  with  his  equally 
remarkable  exposition  of  the  melan^ 
choly  Hamkt,  Prince  of  Denmark. 

That  I  now  awaited  that  day  with 
sorrow  in  my  heart  and  with  measure- 
less anxiety,  you,  dear  Mistress,  will 
readily  imagine.  Until  this  morning  I 
had  no  idea  of  the  terrible  thunderbolt 
which  my  friend  had  in  preparation 
for  those  who  had  so  shamefully  wrong- 
ed him;  and  I  still  marvelled  whether 
in  his  talk  with  the  Lady  Barbara  there 
had  not  lurked  some  idle  threats  rather 
than  a  serious  warning.  How  could  I 
think  of  the  man  whom  I  had  learned  to 
love  and  to  reverence  as  one  who  would 
nurture  such  cruel  schemes?  And  yet, 
did  not  the  late  Mr.  Shakespeare  warn 
us  that  "Pleasure  and  revenge  have 
ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice 
of  any  true  decision?" 

Ah,  me.  but  I  was  sick  at  heart. 


CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 

The    Ruling   Passion 

I 

AND  now,  dear  Mistress,  I  come  to 
th.nt  memorable  evening  wherein 
happened  that  which  causes  you  so 
much  heart-ache  at  this  hour. 

We  spoke  but  little  together  that  day 
on  our  way  home  from  the  park.  Mr. 
Betterton  was  moody,  and  I  silent.  We 
took  our  dinner  in  quietude.  There  be- 
ing no  performance  at  the  theatre  that 
day,  Mr.  Betterton  settled  down  to  his 
desk  in  the  afternoon,  telling  me  that 
he  had  some  writing  to  do. 

I  too  had  some  of  his  correspondence 
to  attend  to,  and  presently  repaired  to 
my  room,  my  heart  still  aching  with 
sorrow.  Did  I  not  gTJess  what  work 
was  even  now  engrossing  the  attention 
of  my  friend?  He  was  deep  in  the 
composition  of  that  cruel  lampoon 
which  he  meant  to  speak  on  the  stage 
to-morrow,  in  the  presence  of  His 
Majesty  and  of  a  large  and  brilliant 
assembly.  Strive  as  I  might,  I  could 
not  to  myself  minimize  the  probable  ef- 
fect of  the  lampoon  upon  the  mind  of 
the  public.  It  is  not  for  me,  dear 
Mistress,  to  remind  you  of  the  amaz- 
ing popularity  of  Mr.  Betterton — a 
popularity  which  hath  never  been  equal- 
led ere  this  by  any  actor,  artist  or  poet 
in  England.  Whatever  he  spoke  from 
tlie  stage  would  be  treasured  and  reiter- 
ated and  commented  upon,  until  every 
citizen  of  London  and  Westminster  be- 
came himself  a  storehouse  of  mud  that 
would  be  slung  at  the  unfortunate  Earl 
of  Stour.  And  the  latter,  by  refusing 
to  fight  Mr.  Betterton  when  the  latter 
had  been  the  injured  party,  had  wilfully 
cast  aside  any  weapon  of  redress  which 
he  might  after  this  have  called  to  his 
aid. 

Well!  we  all  know  the  effect  of 
scurrilous  quips  spoken  from  the  stage; 
even  the  grreat  Mr.  Dryden  or  the  fam- 
ous Mr.  Wycherley  have  not  been  above 
interpolating  some  in  their  plays,  for 
the  confusion  of  their  enemies;  and 
many  a  gentleman's  or  a  lady's  reputa- 
tion has  been  made  to  suffer  through 
the  vindictiveness  of  a  noted  actor  or 
playwright.  But,  as  you  know,  Mr. 
Betterton  had  never  hitherto  lent  him- 
self to  such  scandalmongering:  he  stood 
far  above  those  petty  quarrels  betwixt 
gentlemen  and  poets  that  could  be  set- 
tled by  wordy  warfare  across  the  foot- 
lights. All  the  more  weight,  therefore, 
would  the  public  attach  to  an  epilogue 
specially  written  and  spoken  by  him  on 
so  great  an  occasion.  And,  alas!  the 
mud-slinging  was  to  be  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar and  very  clinging  nature. 

"Then  let  the  man  you  love  look  to 
himself!"  the  outraged  artist  had  said 
coldly,  when  confronted  for  the  last 
time  by  the  Lady  Barbara's  disdain. 
And  in  my  mind  1  had  no  doubt  that  for 
good  or  for  evil,  if  Tom  Betterton  set 
out  to  do  a  thing,  he  would  carry  it 
through  to  its  bitter  end. 

II 

\IJHEN,  having  finished  my  work,  I 
'  »  went  into  Mr.  Betterton's  study,  I 
found  him  sitting  beside  his  desk, 
though  no  longer  writing.  He  was  lean- 
ing back  against  the  cushions  of  his 
chair  with  eyes  closed,  his  face  set  and 
hard.  Some  loose  papers,  covered  with 
his  neat,  careful  caligraphy,  lay  in  an 
orderly  heap  upon  the  desk. 

His  work  was  evidently  finished. 
Steeped  in  bitterness  and  in  vengeance, 
his  pen  had  laboured  and  was  now  at 
rest.  The  eloquence  of  the  incompar- 
able actor  would  now  do  the  rest. 

As  I  entered  the  room,  the  tower  clock 
of  Westminster  was  just  striking  seven. 
The  deep  bay  window  which  gave  on  a 
solitary  corner  of  St.  James's  Park,  was 
wide  open,  and  through  it  there  came 
from  afar,  wafted  upon  the  evening 
breeze,  the  strains  of  a  masculine  voice, 
warm  and  mellow,  singing  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  one  of  those  stringed 
instruments  which  have  been  imported 
of  late  from  Italy. 

The  voice  rose  and  fell  in  pleasing 
Continued  on  page  87 
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WILL  the  FARMERS  CONTROL  CANADA? 


THE  ownership  of  "three  acres  and  a  cow,,  ought 
hereafter  to  be  the  basis  of  the  electoral' fran- 
chise in  Ontario,  suggests  the  Brantford 
Expositor,  but  the  advent  of  the  United  Farmers  into 
Provincial  and  Federal  arenas  is  treated  in  anything 
but  a  facetious  manner  by  Canadian  newspapers. 
Government  by  the  "United  Farmers  of  Canada"  is 
foreshadowed  as  the  fate  which  Ottawa  has  in  store, 
by  leading  editorial  writers,  in  both  Liberal  and  Con- 
servative "organs."  The  Vancouver  Province  says: 
''No  one  can  say  how  far  the  Farmer  political  move- 
ment will  go.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  be 
promoted  throughout  the  country,  and  that  there  are 
further  triumphs  ahead." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  moderate  of  prophecies.  The 
Sydney  (N.S.)  Record  feels  that  the  results  in  Toronto 
sound  the  death-knell  of  Unionism: 

"Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  the  apprehension 
with  which  they  regard  the  possibility  of  a  Federal  con- 
test. When  the  Conservatives  are  unable  to  hold  Tor- 
ento  what  chance  would  Sir  Robert  Borden  have  of 
carrying  the  country  as  a  whole?" 

A  most  direct  suggestion  of  Agrarian  supremacy  in 
the  next  Federal  House  is  supplied  by  the  Toronto 
Globe.  It  predicts  that  "the  next  House  of  Commons 
will  be  elected  on  the  group  principle,  and  that  at 
Ottawa,  as  at  Toronto,  the  Farmers  are  likely  to  con- 
stitute the  largest  of  the  three  principal  groups." 

The  Saskatoon  Star,  referring  to  the  election  of 
O.  R.  Gould  in  the  Assiniboia  bye-election,  speaks  of 
"the  strength  and  solidarity  of  the  new  party,"  and 
prophesies: 

"It  is  not  at  all  an  impossibility  or  even  an  im- 
probability that  the  farmers  will  be  the  majority  party 
in  the  next  Parliament,  as  they  are  in  Ontario." 

The  Montreal  Gazette  calls  for  an  election,  prefer- 
ably with  the  G.  T.  R.  purchase  question  as  the  prime 
issue,  professing  to  believe  that  the  Borden  Govern- 
ment would  be  returned  with  a  further  lease  of  power. 
Several  papers  think  the  Gazette  Is  out  of  touch  with 
conditions,  and  fails  to  feel  the  Dominion's  pulse  cor- 
rectly. The  Toronto  Globe  feels  certain  there  would 
be  a  Farmer  Government,  and  says: 

"No  unprejudiced  observer,  in  the  light  of  recent 
balloting  in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion,  doubts  what 
would  happen.  Government  and  Opposition  would  be 
hopelessly  submerged  by  the  great  revolutionary  poli- 
tical wave  which  is  sweeping  the  country.  A  vast  ma- 
jority of  Canadian  electors  would  summon  Hon.  T.  A. 
Crerar — the  man  who  assisted  in  drawing  up  the  policy 
of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Agrriculture,  and  who 
frankly  told  Parliament:  "I  thought  it  a  good  policy 
then,  and  still  think  so  now"— to  the  Premdership  and 
to  the  direction  of  the  National  Government.  He 
would  have  the  support  oi  a  great  majority  of  the  new 
Commoners,  largely  the  direct  representatives  of  Agri- 
culture and  Labor." 

In  some  quarters  it  is  suggested  that  if  the  agricul- 
turist party  gains  too  much  strengrth  and  momentum 
t^ere  may  be  «  combination  of  the  two  old-time  parties 
in  the  cities.  The  Financial  Pout,  Toronto  suggest."i 
that  "If  the  farmers'  political  movement  continues  to 
gain  strength,  the  Liberal-Conservative  party  may  be- 
come a  fact,  rather  than  a  name." 

The  Border  Cities  Star  expects  the  Agrarian  party 
to  gain  considerable  support  in  the  cities,  saying: 

"The  farmers'  movement  and  its  success  constitute 
a  Canadian  political  revolution.  Plenty  of  city  voters 
will  welcome  the  movement  if  for  nothing  more  than 
the  fact  that  it  brings  a  chsnge  from  the  old  hide- 
bound, two-party  system  of  which  so  many  were  thor- 
oughly tired.  Anything  new  is  bound  to  attra<^  inter- 
est. The  next  Ontario  Legislature  will  have  .the 
U.F.O.  members  as  its  gtrongest  party,  ^ndicatioj^k^ 
are  that  the  next  Federal  Parliament  will  ^oyi  simila^ 
H  not  greater  strength  for  the  fanners." 

To  maintain  the  supreme  governing  power— wheij 
the^"'  •cquire  it — ma.j\y  writers  foreshadow  a  eonjibin: 
ation    betP'ppn  T.ahor  »/<»)  United  Farmers.     Th«  Van- 


couver Province  doesn't  think  that  the  farmers  and 
urban  workingmen  are  likely  to  be  permanent  allies. 
"They  have  few  sentiments  in  common,"  it  believes,  "to 
hold  them  together  in  control  of  a  Government." 

The  Financial  Post  is  also  doubtful  that  the  Labor 
Lion  and  Agrarian  Lamb  can  long  lie  down  together: 

"Th,e  picture  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  working  to- 
gether to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  may  be  drawn  for 
optimists  but  the  average  man  will  regard  it  as  one  of 
those  'impossible'  productions  of  political  artists  of  the 
extreme  school." 

This  view  is  also  expressed  by  the  Montreal  Herald, 
which  asserts  that  "it  cannot  be  readily  believed  that 
two  groups  so  widely  divergent  can  work  out  a  policy 
harmoniously.  The  advanced  radicalism  of  the  Labor 
Party  would  suit  neither  the  views  nor  the  interests 
of  the  farmers." 

The  Toronto  Star,  which  has  been  the  supporter  and 
sponsor  for  two  decades  of  the  sporadic  political  activ- 
ity the  U.F.O. -Labor  candidate,  James  Simpson, 
thinks  the  two  parties  have  much  in  common.  Mem- 
bers of  both,  being  chiefly  "horny-handed  sons  of  toil," 
the  Star  believes,  would  make  an  ideal  and  homogen- 
eous government,  and  it  suggests  that  "Those  who 
expect  the  alliance  between  the  new  forces  in  politics  to 
be  a  brief  one  are  likely  to  meet  with  disappointment." 
With  this  the  Regina  Post  agrees:  "The  alliance  be- 
tween Labor  and  the  United  Farmers  in  Ontario  is  a 
perfectly  natural  one  and  will  endure,  and  moreover 
will  spread  and  widen." 

The  Calgary  Herald  views  Ontario'  fate  without  en- 
thusiasm, saying: 

"It  is  just  as  well  that  the  experiment  shall  take 
place  elsewhere  than  in  Alberta.  We  have  made  a 
good  many  experiments,  not  always  successful,  in  gov- 
ernment, local  and  provincial,  and  it  will  be  a  relief 
to  sit  back  and  let  the  other  fellow  take  his  turn  at  the 
game." 

But,  far  different  is  Quebec's  attitude  as  expressed 
by  one  its  leading  newspapers. 

Le  Soleil,  commenting  on  returns  just  published  of 
a  shrinkage  in  the  rural  population  of  Ontario  since 
1911,  a  shrinkage  which  is  characterized  as  "alarm- 
ing," sees  in  this  fact  reason  for  the  formation  of  the 
United  Farmers  into  a  political  party.  "It  will  be  a 
matter  for  rejoicing,"  Le  Soleil  says,  "if  the  entry  of 
the  farmers  into  aggressive  politicsj  will  compel  the 
Governments  to  modify  their  present  policy  and  pay 
more  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  agricultural  classes, 
instead  of  re.serving  all  their  attention  on  industrial, 
commercial  and  financial  enterprises.  Let  the  ex- 
ample serve  as  a  lesson  to  us  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec." 


An  Miticlnc   bill  •<  fan. 


Turning  to  the  extreme  East,  we  see  that  the  Char- 
lottetown  Examiner  "notes  with  satisfaction"  that  the 
farmers  of  Ontario — an  agricultural  province — have 
elected  "the  largest  number  of  representatives  of  all 
the  various  groups  or  parties  begotten  of  the  political 
unrest  that  is  rampant."  This  it  feels,  is  as  it  should 
be,  and  Ontario  has  led  the  way. 

The  London  Advertiser,  quite  naturally,  finds  that 
the  Borden  Government  arouses  no  enthusiasm  in  its 
breast,  and,  referring  to  the  Federal  bye-elections  of 
November  3,  says : 

"The  elections  of  Monday  dispel  any  doubt  that  may 
yet  have  lingered  as  to  the  nationwide  extension  of 
dissatisfaction  with  Tory  Government.  Ontario  was 
the  last  of  the  provinces  to  buck  off  the  fossil  riders, 
but  she  did  it  with  a  vengeance." 

And,  perhaps  just  as  naturally,  the  Advertiser  sees 
hope  for  Liberals  in  the  U.  F.  movement: 

"It  is  plain  as  daylight  that  Canada  is  not  disposed 
to  slumber  or  reaction.  The  meaning  of  the  U.  F. 
movement  everywhere  is  the  return  to  rock-bottom 
Liberalism,  the  interest  of  the  masses  before  that  of 
the  classes,  economical  administration  as  against  pub- 
lic provision  for  favorites  and  hangers-on,  nepotism 
and  Family  Compact,  a  revenue  tariff  supplemented  by 
adequate  taxation  of  wealth  and  measures  to  secure 
equalization  of  opportunity  to  all." 

The  Winnipeg  Telegram  infers  that  the  "permanent 
fusion"  of  the  old-time  parties  in  Unionism  may  suc- 
cessfully combat  Agrarian  progress.  It  calls  the 
Agrarian  movement  distinctly  a  "class"  movement, 
and  says  the  farmers'  success  in  the  past  has  been 
mainly  due  to  their  opposition  to  "class"  government. 
The  Halifax  Chronicle  ascribes  the  U.F.  success  to  the 
fact  that  "fundamental  issues  dividing  the  old  parties 
have  long  been  settled,  or  have  disappeared." 

"Ottawa  politicians,"  says  the  Regina  Post,  "accord- 
ing to  dispatches  from  the  capital,  have  concocted  a 
plan  to  beat  the  farmers'  movement.  A  redistribution 
of  seats,  giving  the  urban  dwellers  full  representation 
based  upon  population,  is  the  new  idea.  Worked  out, 
it  would  give  half  the  seats  in  Quebec,  for  instance, 
to  the  cities  of  that  province,  leaving  only  half  the 
members  to  be  elected  from  the  rural  districts. 

"Both  parties  know  perfectly  well  now  that  the 
majority  party  in  the  next  Parliament  is  likely  to  be 
that  supporting  the  New  National  Policy,  if  the 
arrangement  of  seats  is  upon  any  such  basis  as  pre- 
vails at  present." 

What  will  the  result  be?  The  A/ai7  and  Empire,  Tor- 
onto, hopes  for  continuation  of  Unionist  Government, 
and  says: 

"A  truly  National  Government,  made  up  of  and  sup- 
ported by  the  mass  of  the  elected  nembers  of  both  the 
old  political  parties  will  have  itself  to  blame  if  it  does; 
not  succeed  in  keeping  the  nation  behind  it." 

The  Vancouver  World  is  of  the  opinion  that  "politi- 
cal chaos"  was  Ontario's  choice.  "The  greatest  dan- 
ger in  elections,"  it  thinks,  "in  the  next  year  or  two,  is 
the  development  of  many  parties,  and  government  by- 
compromise.  And  those  strong  party  men  who  decr>- 
Union  Government  may  yet  find  themselves  support- 
ing a  Union  Government  brought  together  by  the  self- 
ish motives  of  self-preservation  and  expediency  in- 
stead of  a  Union  Government  such  as  this  paper  has: 
for  years  advocated  and  supported,  where  parties  and 
members  voluntarily  and  patriotically  combined  to  win 
both  war  and  peace." 

The  Victoria  Times  thinks  there  is  essentially  more 
in  common  between  the  policy  of  the  U.F.O.  and  funda- 
mental Liberalism  than  between  the  policies  of  any 
two  other  parties.  "This  is  particularly  true,"  it  says, 
"in  respect  of  Dominion  problems,  the  attitude  of  tho 
U.F.O.,  especially  on  fiscal  questions,  being  very  simi 
lar  to  that  of  the  farmers  of  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
whose  political  organization  will  be  immensely  stimu- 
lated and  encouraged  by  the  result  of  this  election." 

The  Montreal  La  Prci^'"'  views  the  prospect  with  rosy 
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The  Men  Drury  Has 
Gathered  Around  Him 

PREMIER  DRURY  has  combed  the  province  for  men  to  man  the  first  Farmers'  Cabinet  in 
Canada.  For  two  weeks  he  has  plowed  his  lonely  furrow  in  Room  23  and  at  last  the  men  of 
his  choice  are  sitting  in  the  executive  offices  in  the  Parliament  Buildings. 

An  intimate  story  of  the  Ministers,  as  well  as  many  of  the  details  of  the  assembling  of  the  new 
Government  is  told  in  the  November  15th  issue  of  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE. 

It  is  illustrated  with  photos  of  the  men,  so  that  you  have  here  a  filing  copy  of  first-rate  importance. 
It  also  presents  some  real  inside  information  about  the  policies  that  are  going  to  change  conditions 
in  Old  Ontario,  educationally,  agriculturally  and  economically. 

If  you  want  the  leading  story  of  the  new  Cabinet,  and  viewpoints  from  Ottawa,  and  also  from  the 
women,  secure  a  copy  of  this  issue. 

Why  Drury  Selected  This  Cabinet 

By  F.  M.  Chapman,  Editor  Farmers'  Magazine 


I 


The  Midnight  Ride  of  the  Unionist  Party 

By  T.  M.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Fraser  tells  in  a  graphic  way  how  the  recent 
session  of  the  Unionist  Government  closed  its  life  in 
the  early  hour  of  Sunday  morning  when  the  old  Sen- 
ators were  sleeping  on  the  job  like  a  bivouac  on  a 
battlefield. 

The  Wife  of  the  New  Premier 

By  a  Staff  Writer. 

The  Western  Ontario  Institute  Convention 

By  Ethel  M.   Chapman. 

An  Alberta  Holiday 

By  Janey  Canuck. 

Livestock  Notes 

By  C.   P.   MacKenzie,  B.S.A. 

Power  From  a  Home  Plant 

W.  W.   Ballantyne's  home  in   Perth. 


A  Continent's  Ebb  and  Flow  of  Livestock 

By  James  E.  Poole. 
The  man  who  is  in  closest  touch  with  the  play  of  the 
cattle,  sheep  and  hog  markets  of  America  tells  his 
story  about  the  situation  as  the  farmer  wants  to  see 
it. 

Joy  Spots  on  Canada's  Farms 

Full  page  illustration 

The  Poor,  Backsliding  Farmer 

By  B.  J.  Paulson. 

Men  and  Money 

By  Nellie   McClung. 

Balanced  Rations  for  Poultry 

The   story  of  hen   feeding. 

The  Women's  Institute  Gets  a  New  Impulse 

Hon.  Messrs.  Drury  and  Doherty  talk  to  the  women. 


FARMERS'  MAGAZINE,  as  well  as  being  newsy  and  wide-awake  politically,  is  full  of  meat  for 
practical  farmers  in  all  departments  and  should  be  in  every  farm  home. 

Read  in  Over  30,000  Farm  Homes 

DORMERS  MAGAZINE 

Ginadas  NatioRal  Farnv  MagaziRe 


You  should  not  fail  to  file 
November  15th  copy.  The 
Lieut.-Governor  archived  the 
pen  used  by  Premier  Drury 
in  signing  the  Commissions. 

Send  10c  in  stamps  for  November  15th  Issue,  or  better, 
send  in  the  attached  coupon  for  an  8  months'  subscription. 


SCISSORS  HERE 


Farmers'  Magazine, 

143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Please  send  Farmers'  Magazine  to  address  below,  starting  with 
November  15  issue,  for  8  months  (16  issues)  for  which  I  enclose 
$1.00,  at  your  risk. 


Pleaae  write  plainly. 
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spectacles,  and  sees  in  the  Canadian 
movement  but  a  reflection  of  world-wide 
action  : 

"The  organization  of  the  farmers  into 
a  political  party  is  not  going  on  in  Can- 
ada alone.  It  is  reported  that  the  Agri- 
cultural Federation  and  the  National 
Union  of  Farmers  of  France  have  ap- 
pealed to  their  members  to  take  an  ac- 
tiTe  part  in  the  coming  general  elec- 
tions. The  pain  and  horrors  of  the  war 
have  stirred  everywhere  the  'men  of  the 
fields'  to  exercise  the  pacific  influences 
whi.h  are  necessary  to  their  industry. 
The  more  farmers  there  are  in  the 
parliaments  of  men  tha  greater  chance 
will  the  League  of  Nations  have  to  be- 
come efficacious." 

If  it  remains  a  "class"  organization  it 
is  predoomed  to  failure,  asserts  the 
Vancouver  Province: 

"Unless  the  United  Farmers  in  some 
way  broaden  out  their  movement,  so 
that  it  may  represent  certain  principles 
of  universal  application,  their  party 
may  have  a  brilliant  political  career, 
but  not  a  long  one. 

"But  in  a  country  like  Canada,  with 
many    interests    and    classes,   no   single 


class  can  attain  and  long  hold  authority 
over  all  others.  As  a  class  organization 
the  Farmer  party  must  fall." 

And  the  Toronto  Telegram  holds  that 
"If  the  Grain  Grower-United  Farmer 
movement  fails  Canadians  will  be 
thrown  back  upon  a  choice  between  the 
evils  of  two  old  parties.  The  United 
Farmers  of  Ontario  have  only  to  fall 
short  of  their  opportunities,  and  their 
failure  will  do  much  to  discredit  the 
greatest  independent  movements  in 
Canadian  politics." 

But  the  Telegram  has  little  hope,  ap- 
parently, that  the  Drury  cohorts  will 
succeed  when  it  indulges  in  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  admonition: 

"The  United  Farmers  cannot  be 
hurried  along  the  pathway  to  true  suc- 
cess by  Peter  McArthur  and  other  flat- 
terers, who  tell  the  United  Farmers 
that  they  are  not  a  party  of  human  be- 
ings, subject  to  the  human  infirmities  of 
ambition  and  office-hunger,  but  an 
'apiary  of  ■  angels  and  archangels,' 
whose  king  bee  is  the  Laurier-first 
Farmer,  Hon.  E.  C.  Drury,  and  others. 

"Creatures  all  too  bright  and  good. 

For  human  nature's  daily  food." 


Industrial  Development  in  the  Maritimes 


INDUSTRIAL  development  in  the 
'■  Maritime  Prcj/inces  has  been  large- 
ly confined  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick;  Prince  Edward  Island  is 
almost  purely  agricultural.  In  New 
Brunswick,  it  has  mainly  centred 
around  the  large  timber  resources  of 
the  province.  Over  one-third  of  the 
total  capital  engaged  in  manufacturing 
\\.  invested  in  the  lumber  industry. 
About  fifty  million  dollars  would  cover 
the  total  investment  in  manufacturing 
and  nearly  half  of  this  is  in  forest  pro- 
ducts. There  are  over  250  saw  mills 
in  the  province,  and  the  total  deals 
manufactured  would  run  about  half  a 
billion  feet  yearly,  nearly  all  spruce. 

There  are,  of  course,  innumerable 
small  industries  in  very  great  variety; 
and  in  some  lines,  such  as  nail  making, 
stove  making,  fish  and  lobster  canning, 
soap  and  confectionery  manufacturing, 
and  several  others,  there  are  lines 
manufactured  which  have  a  wide  repu- 
tation; but  the  great  basic  industry  of 
the  province  is  in  forest  products.  Why 
New  Brunswick,  with  its  magnificent 
water  power,  available  almost  every- 
where, has  not  developed  more  manu- 
facturing industries,  is  hard  to  under- 
stand. 'The  Crown  land  survey  shows, 
for  example,  that  nearly  forty  per  cent, 
of  the  timber  in  the  forests  is  hard- 
wood, available  for  utensils  and  furni- 
ture; yet  its  principal  use  at  present  is 
for  firewood.  I  know  the  fate  that 
awaits  the  tourist-critic,  and  I  do  not 
invite  it;  but  it  is  hard  to  refrain  from 
a  gentle  suggestion  to  Maritime  Prov- 
ince capital  that  it  might,  with  advant- 
age, be  a  little  more  venturesome. 

Industrial  developments  in  Nova 
Scotia  have  been  larger,  in  recent  years, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Mari- 
times. The  Halifax  Morning  Chronicle, 
in  its  annual  review  of  the  progress  of 
the  province  for  1918,  gave  the  wealth 
produced  for  the  year  as  follows: 

Coal     $26,250,000 

■   Coke  and  bye-products...  6,159.000 

Gold,  etc 220,000 

Gypsum,  limestone,  etc  .  .  825,000 
Building     materials     and 

clay    products    550,000 

Iron  and  steel   22,400,000 

Fisheries    11,650,000 

Manufactures,    ships    and 

freights    58,340,000 

Farm   products    42,680,314 

Forest   products    5,400,000 

Game  and  furs   500,000 

This  gives  a  total  annual  wealth  of 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  mil- 
lion dollars,  of  which  the  greater  part 
IP  industrial.  The  greatest  develop- 
ment, both  in  coal  and  steel,  has  been,  of 
course,  in  Cape  Breton  and  this  is 
bound  to  continue,  as  expansions  are 
constantly  taking  place  there.  The 
development  began  as  a  purely  coal 
proposition,    and    was    brought    about 


largely  by  American  capital;  but  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ed development  in  bye-products;  and 
if  this  continues,  as  it  has  done  in  Ger- 
many and  other  countries,  Nova  Scotia 
will  certainly  be  the  seat  of  Canada's 
most  important  industry. 

I  could  the  more  easily  realize  the 
development  which  has  taken  place  in 
Cape  Breton,  because  one  of  my  first 
newspaper  assignments  in  Eastern 
Canada  was  on  the  opening  of  the  steel 
works  in  Sydney  in  1901.  Sydney  was 
then  struggling  to  emerge  from  the 
small,  dead  town  stage.  When  I  went 
back  there  for  MacLean's  Magazine  a 
month  or  two  ago,  I  found  a  substantial 
city;  and  the  expansion  in  its  indus- 
tries was  marvellous.  The  steel  works 
then  were,  it  is  true,  producing  pig  iron 
and  other  crude  stuff  of  that  sort,  which 
does  not  interest  the  visitor  very  much; 
but  I  think  its  chief  product  was 
"water."  Now  the  variety  of  things 
made  there  is  amazing.  What  inter- 
ested me  most  was  a  nail  plant  where 
they  made  over  six  hundred  varieties 
of  nails  for  the  British  export  market; 
including  all  kinds  of  nails  which  you 
would  expect  to  find  only  in  a  museum. 
There  were  machines  which  made 
twelve-inch  wire  spikes,  and  others 
which  spit  out  a  cloud  of  tacks  so  small 
that  it  looked  like  a  swarm  of  sand-flies. 
There  were  straight  nails  and  crooked 
nails;  and  twisted  nails  which  looked 
nke  the  Biblical  picture  of  the  sword 
held  up  over  the  entrance  to  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  There  was  even  an  imitation 
screw-nail,  which  bluff,  honest  old 
traders  dip  in  brass  and  send  out  to  the 
islands  of  the  seas,  convincing  them  it 
is  the  real  article. 

Manufacturing  enterprise  appears  to 
be  largely  psychological.  When  a  town 
proves  it  can  make  one  thing  success- 
fully, it  discovers  it  can  make  any  num- 
ber of  things.  The  town  of  Amherst  is 
a  standing  Industrial  Exhibition  for 
the  Maritime  Provinces.  It  has  no  par- 
ticular qualifications  over  hundreds  of 
other  places  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
for  being  an  industrial  centre.  It 
stands  out  there  in  the  middle  of  the 
Cumberland  marsh  country.  It  has  no 
water  power,  but  coal  is  not  very  far 
away.  They  began,  I  believe,  to  make 
engines  in  a  small  way,  many  years 
ago.  Now  they  will  manufacture  any- 
thing that  anyone  suggests  should  be 
made;  and  have  flourishing  industries 
in  such  diverse  products  as  freight  cars, 
fine  tweeds,  and  pianos. 


Fort  William,  Oct.  25,  1919. 

/  look  forivard  to  and  read  with 

interest     every     issue     of     "Our 

Magazine"  and  congratulate  you 

on  the  high  standard  inainfained. 

3.  I.  H. 
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The  Weakness  of  Our  Leaders 


British  Lord  Declares  Incompetence 

and  Secret  Diplomacy  Helped 

To   Bring  About   War 

\  BOOK  recently  published  by  Lord 
Loreburn  has  created  a  furore  of 
debate  in  the  press  of  the  Mother  Coun- 
try. It  deals  with  the  causes  of  the 
war  and  the  events  leading  up  thereto 
and  is  decidedly  controversial.  Lore- 
burn  derides  the  German  claim  of  "en- 
circlement" and  very  convincingly 
proves  the  guilt  of  the  Teutons.  He 
lays  blame  at  the  same  time,  however, 
on  the  men  who  were  shaping  the  for- 
eign policy  of  Great  Britain  because  of 
taeir  general  incompetence  and  more 
particularly  because  of  their  adherence 
to  "secret  diplomacy."  A  writer  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian  gives  a  very  con- 
cise summary  of  the  more  vital  parts  of 
the  book  as  follows: 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  with  the  knowledge 
of  only  two  or  three  of  his  colleagues, 
entered  on  naval  and  military  discus- 
sions with  France,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  convert  Lord  Lansdowne's 
entente  cordiale  into  a  secret  defensive 
alliance.  This  was  a  revolution  in 
foreign  policy;  our  freedom  of  action 
was  compromised,  and  we  were  involved 
in  some  degree  in  the  quarrels  of  Con- 
tinental Europe.  But  it  was  a  secret 
revolution,  for  all  the  time  Mr.  Asquith 
and  Sir  Edward  Grey  were  assuring 
the  House  of  Commons  that  our  hands 
were  free.  Accordingly  it  was  not  ac- 
companied by  the  military  revolution 
that  was  needed  if  we  were  to  do  justice 
to  our  new  obligations.  We  drifted, 
consequently,  into  a  position  in  which 
we  had  large  and  almost  indefinite 
liabilities  abroad,  while  our  military 
forces  were  designed  solely  for  the  pur- 
poses of  home  defence.  The  nature  of 
our  new  risks  can  be  appreciated  when 
it  is  remembered  that  Sir  Edward  Grey 
told  the  House  of  Commons  that  he 
did  not  know  the  terms  of  the  Franco- 
Eussian  alliance,  but  that  he  knew  that 
if  Russia  was  attacked  by  Germany  and 
Austria,  France,  could  not  stand  aside. 
If  Lord  Lorebum's  reading  of  our  new 
obligatioiis  is  correct  we  were  bound  to 
go  to  the  help  of  France  if  Germany 
attacked  her  because  she  was  carrying 
out  her  treaty  obligations  to  Russia.  In 
effect,  then,  says  Lord  Loreburn,  this 
new  policy  "left  the  peace  of  Great  Bri- 
tain at  the  mercy  of  the  Russian 
Court."  A  revolution  so  tremendous 
should  have  been  the  deliberate  choice 
of  a  nation;  in  fact,  it  was  not  sanc- 
tioned either  by  Parliament  or  by  the 
Cabinet,  for  only  a  few  Ministers  were 
.aware  of  it. 

What  effect  had  these  undisclosed  en- 
gagements on  our  conduct  in  the  critical 
weeks?  President  Wilson  has  afflrmed 
that  Germany  woofd  not  have  gone  to 
war  if  she  had  known  that  we  would 
fight.  Lord  Loreburn  quotes  this  opinion 
with  approval,  and  he  holds  himself  that 


if  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  told  Austria  at 
the  very  beginning  that  if  she  forced 
her  quarrel  with  Serbia  to  the  point  at 
which  Russia,  Germany,  and  France 
came  into  it  we  should  enter  the  war 
she  would  have  held  her  hand.  He 
makes  another  suggestion.  Jaures  said 
to  the  French  Government  that  Russia 
must  be  told  that  she  must  not  mobilize 
without  their  consent  if  she  was  to  have 
the  aid  of  France.  Why  should  we  not 
have  said  to  the  French  Government 
that  if  Russia  mobilized  before  we 
thought  it  necessary  we  could  not  help 
France?  "We  do  not  intend  to  be  em- 
broiled by  your  ally,  to  whom  we  are 
under  no  sort  of  obligation."  We 
might,  it  is  argued,  have  arrested 
Austria's  brutal  precipitance  and 
Russia's  "inexcusable  mobilization,  ac- 
companied by  falsehood  to  Germany 
and  contrary  to  the  wishes  both  of 
France  and  of  England."  We  did 
neither. 

Why  were  we  so  ineffective?  If  good- 
will and  good  advice  and  a  rare  repu- 
tation for  honesty  in  Europe  could  have 
saved  the  world  Sir  Edward  Grey  would 
have_  saved  the  world  many  times  over. 
But  in  the  crisis  no  use  to  speak  of  was 
made  of  our  power.  Why?  Because, 
says  Lord  Loreburn,  Ministers  were  in 
a  false  position:  they  had  told  the 
House  of  Commons  repeatedly  that  we 
had  no  ties,  and  therefore  they  did  not 
dare  to  face  the  truth  themselves. 
They  toyed  till  the  last  moment  with 
this  illusion.  Consequently  they  could 
not  take  any  step,  for  they  were  not 
certain  that  under  any  circumstances 
they  would  go  to  war,  or  that  under  any 
circumstances  they  would  refrain  from 


war.  They  were  embarrassed  by  their 
engagements  just  because  those  engage- 
ments had  been  concealed  from  Parlia- 
ment. They  had  no  sense  of  support 
from  Parliament  because  they  had  kept 
Parliament  in  the  dark. 

On  this  reading  there  was,  as  some 
modern  psychologists  would  say,  a  con- 
flict between  the  conscious  mind  and  the 
unconscious  mind,  with  the  consequence 
of  paralysis.  It  is  probable  that  there 
is  an  important  element  of  truth  in  this 
explanation.  There  is  something  piti- 
able in  the  attempt  of  Sir  Edward  Grey 
down  to  the  last  moment  to  represent 
those  obligations  in  the  light  in  which 
he  had  forced  himself  to  think  of  them 
when  answering  questions  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  is  all  the  indecision 
of  the  Government  to  be  traced  to  this 
cause?  That  failure  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion, to  grasp  any  definite  plan  of  ac- 
tion, was  just  as  conspicuous  in  the 
treatment  of  the  Irish  crisis  by  Mr. 
Asquith's  Government,  and  it  has  been 
just  as  conspicuous  in  the  treatment 
both  of  Russia  and  Ireland  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  Government.  The  situ- 
ation was  the  most  complex  and  diffi- 
cult that  modern  statesmen  have  ever 
faced;  events  were  following  each  other 
vith   a   dreadful    swiftness;    to   decide 


required  nerve  and  a  corresponding 
swiftness.  As  one  reads  Lord  Lore- 
burn's  admirable  sketch  of  the  twelve 
days  it  becomes  more  and  more  remark- 
able that  the  French  and  the  British 
Governments  were  so  powerless  and 
that  so  much  was  left  in  the  dangerous 
hands  of  Russia.  It  looks  as  if  these 
supreme  crises  require  more  command- 
ing qualities  than  we  can  produce  in 
our  politicians,  and  as  if  the  fatal 
temptation  to  trust  to  events  to  remove 
the  necessity  of  a  difficult  decision  is  too 
strong  for  most  men.  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman's  Government,  it  is 
well  known,  nearly  blundered  over 
South  Africa,  and  it  was  saved  because 
one  man  could  make  up  his  mind  to  do 
the  bold  thing,  and  he  happened,  for- 
tunately, to  be  Prime  Minister. 

Lord  Lorebum's  book  will  convince 
most  people  of  two  things:  the  first, 
that  secret  diplomacy  and  the  methods 
en  which  our  foreign  policy  have  been 
conducted  are  bad  and  dangerous;  the 
second,  that  the  diplomatists  to  whom 
these  great  responsibilities  have  been 
entrusted  in  all  countries  in  the  past 
have  generally  been  incompetent.  Un- 
happily we  have  only  to  glance  at  the 
world  to-day  to  see  that  we  are  begin- 
ning the  old  round  once  more. 


The  Richest  Woman  in  the  World 


The   Storn    of   Mrs.    Yone   Suzuki 
of  Japan 

T^HERE  is  a  remarkable  woman,  in 
•*■  Japan  who  has  probably  more 
wealth  than  any  other  woman  in  the 
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world.  Mrs.  Yone  Suzuki  is  the  Rocke- 
feller of  Japan  with  business  interests 
as  widely  diversified  as  the  American 
oil  king.  Something  of  how  she  made 
her  wealth  is  told  in  the  Green  Book  as 
follows : 

Mrs.  Suzuki  is  the  head  of  Suzuki  and 
Company,  one  of  the  greatest  enter- 
prises, if  not  the  greatest,  in  Japan. 
Suzuki  and  Company  have  offices  in  all 
the  principal  cities  of  the  world,  Lon- 
don, New  York,  Seattle,  Madras,  Petro- 
grad,  Glasgow,  Manila,  Hongkong, 
Hankow,  Melbourne,  Shanghai  and 
other  places.  Suzuki  and  Company  own 
the  great  steel-mills  of  Kobe,  Japan,  as 
well  as  other  steel-mills  throughout  the 
country.  They  are  the  sole  manufac- 
turers of  crude  camphor  and  export  it 
in  enormous  quantities  to  other  coun- 
tries. They  control  the  sugar-market; 
they  own  an  immense  amount  of  real- 
estate;  they  have  established  fish-oil 
works,  bean-oil  refineries,  ?ind  smelters. 

And  all  of  this  great  business  belongs 
to  Mrs.  Yone  Suzuki,  has  grown  up 
and  developed  under  her  gentle  hand. 
During  the  war  she  made  a  hundred 
million  dollars  in  good  American  money, 
and  is  now  the  richest  woman  in  Japan. 

But  just  let  me  tell  you  a  little  about 
the  status  of  women  in  Japan  in  order 
to  show  you  how  it  was  that  Mrs. 
Suzuki  became  the  power  she  is.  In 
ancient  Japan  women  were  held  in  very 
high  esteem  by  everyone.  They  had  a 
freedom  and  prestige  that  would  be 
envied  by  women  in  America  to-day. 
Women  were  responsible  for  some  of 
the  famous  arts  of  Japan — flower-ar- 
rangement for  example.  And  the  first 
Japanese  to  write  a  novel  was  a  woman, 
one   Murasaki   Shibikij,  now  called   the 
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Fielding  of  Japan.  Painting  and  liter- 
ature have  ever  been  feminine  accom- 
plishments. 

But  with  the  coming  of  Buddhism  to 
Japan  in  552  women  were  reduced  to 
the  worst  kind  of  slavery.  From  the 
height  of  freedom  and  independence  and 
intellectual  development,  they  sank 
under  the  new  religion  to  as  degraded 
a  state  as  women  have  occupied  any- 
where. From  that  time  on  women  rare- 
ly went  out,  and  when  they  did,  it  was 
in  the  company  of  a  servant.  Everj- 
girl  was  brought  up  to  know  how  to 
please  her  husband;  her  marriage  was 
arranged  wholly  by  her  parents  and  was 
her  inevitable  fate. 

Now,*however,  the  economic  upheaval 
of  the  last  few    years    has    caused    a 
change     that     is     spreading     rapidly. 
Japan  has  always  been  an  agricultural 
country.    Even  to-day,  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  population  is  agricultural.     But 
the  hope  of  the  country  lies  in  becoming 
industrialized — a  situation  that  is  tak- 
ing place  with  astonishing  rapidity.     In 
this   new    industrial     situation    worsen 
play  an  important  part.    It  is  estimated 
that  seventy-three  per  cent,  of  all  the 
industrial  workers  of  Japan  are  women. 
Factory  conditions  for  women  are  al- 
most intolerable,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  improve  even  as  Ameri- 
can factory  conditions  have   improved. 
At  present  all  girls  who  work  in  fac- 
tories   are    herded    together    in    dormi- 
tories, where  they  are  virtually  prison- 
ers.   The  factories  work  night  and  day, 
and  the  girls  go  on  in  two  shifts.    It  is 
a  case  of  working  twelve   or  fourteen 
hours  and  tumbling  into  bed,  dead-tired 
and  worn  out.     One  set  of  girls  crawls 
into  the  still  warm  blankets  vacated  by 
the  other  set.     There  is  no  day  of  rest, 
no   recreation,   no   care   taken  of  these 
girls.     The  result  on  their  health  and 
minds   and   morals   is   consequently   de- 
plorable. 

Profiteering  is  the  order  of  the  day 
in  Japan;  great  fortunes  have  been 
suddenly  amassed  during  the  war;  but 
in  spite  of  these  horrible  conditions,  the 
very  fact  that  these  women  are  actually 
there  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  world 
is  a  sign  of  advancement.  We  had  bad 
conditions  in  this  country — we  still  have 
horrible  conditions  in  some  factories. 
But  we  are  learning,  and  Japan  is 
learning.  Only  last  year  a  twelve-hour 
working-day  for  women  went  into 
effect.  This  was  a  great  victory  for  the 
reformists. 

It  -was  from  this  background  that 
Mrs.  Suzuki  came  forth.  Mrs.  Suzuki 
was  an  average  Japanese  girl,  little, 
gentle,  sweet,  taught  to  look  well  to  the 
ways  of  her  household  and  to  please  her 
husband,  above  all  things.  But  it  so 
happened  that  her  husband,  Iwajiro 
Suzuki,  who  was  the  head  of  Suzuki  and 
Company,  was  in  the  habit  of  following 
the  age-old  custom  of  confiding  his 
troubles  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom.  So  it 
was  that  Mrs.  Suzuki  had  always 
known  a  good  deal  about  his  business 
enterprises. 

Iwajiro  Suzuki  died,  and  the  burden 
of  responsibility  fell  upon  his  wife's 
shoulders.  Providing  for  a  family  is 
usually  the  spur  that  drives  a  man  on  to 
work.  Somebody  had  to  provide  for  the 
Suzuki  family,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  Mrs.  Suzuki  to  do  but  become  that 
somebody. 

In  charge  of  the  firm  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Suzuki's  death  was  Kaneko  Nao- 
kishi,  known  all  over  Japan  nowadays 
as  Mrs.  Suzuki's  prime  minister.  Mrs. 
Suzuki  allowed  him  free  rein  in  the 
handling  of  the  business  and  the  com- 
pany's funds,  with  the  result  that  he 
made  some  unfortunate  investments 
and  lost  not  only  all  of  the  firm's  money 
but  a  great  deal  besides. 

Mrs.  Suzuki  was  a  keen  judge  of 
character.  She  knew  that  Kaneko  was 
a  man  of  great  ability  and  trustworthi- 
ness, and  when  he  asked  for  time  in 
which  to  retrieve  her  fortunes,  she  ac- 
quiesced quietly.  She  was  not  afraid 
to  take  a  risk,  and  she  had  patience  and 
confidence  in  her  own  judgment.  This 
loss  of  all  Suzuki  and  Company's  money 
after  Mr.  Suzuki's  death,  however, 
meant  that  whatever  great  fortune  has 
come  to  Mrs.  Suzuki  since  has  been  of 
her  own  making. 

The  first  great  performance  of  the 
Suzuki  firm  was  in  exporting  Japanese 


camphor  to  Europe.  In  1900  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Formosa  gave  Mrs.  Suzuki 
the  exclusive  right  to  make  crude  cam- 
phor out  of  camphor-oil.  Not  long 
afterward  the  famous  financial  trans- 
action known  as  the  Formosa  Sugar 
Deal  took  place,  and  Mrs.  Suzuki  clean- 
ed up  *fty  million  dollars. 

The  Formosa  Sugar  Deal  alone  ought 
to  have  satisfied  Mrs.  Suzuki.  Fifty 
million  dollars  is  not  to  be  despised.  But 
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like  all  financial  geniuses,  it  was  the 
love  of  the  game  and  not  the  money  it- 
self that  spurred  her  on.  She  estab- 
lished a  peppermint  factory  in  Kobe,  a 
sugar-refinery  in  Moji,  and  bought  the 
Kobe  Steel  Works. 

Mrs.  Suzuki  is  sixty-five  years  old 
now.  But  still  she  comes  down  three 
days  a  week  to  consult  with  heads  of 
departments  and  keep  an  efficient  eye 
on  her  many  great  enterprises. 


Britain  Must  Remain  a  Military  Power 


The    Peace    of   Europe   is   By    No 
Means  Secure   Yet 


VKJIlAu  Britain  be  compelled  to  remain 
'  a  strong  military  power?  With  the 
war  over  and  the  League  of  Nations 
formed,  theie  has  stemed  to  be  some 
reason  to  hope  that  John  Bull  could  re- 
turn to  the  pleasant  pursuits  of  peace 
and  leave  militarism  far  behind.  But 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Repington,  the 
former  war  expert  of  the  London  Times, 
who  figured  during  the  war  as  a  daring 
witic  of  Government  policy,  says  em- 
phatically no.  He  sees  good  reasons 
why  it  will  be  necessary  for  Britain  to 
maintain  a  large  army  as  well  as  a 
predominant  navy  and  outlines  them  in 
the  Post,  in  part  as  follows: 

We  cannot  easily  convince  anyone 
now  that  Germany,  if  she  keeps  her 
engagements  under  the  Treaty  of  June 
28  of  this  year,  is  a  menace  at  all.  It 
is  still  more  difficult  to  publish  a  mem- 
orandum describing  one  of  our  comrade 
nations  in  the  war  as  a  possible  enemy, 
while  the  Russian  Bolshevist  may  be 
here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.  He 
is  an  uncertain  quantity  for  use  as  a 
lever  to  get  things  done,  though  he  is 
doing  his  best. 

In  general,  when  our  staffs  make 
their  plans,  they  will  be  wise  not  to 
point  them  against  any  particular 
enemy,  but  to  found  them  on  the  gen- 
eral situation  of  the  Empire,  and  upon 
the  aggregate  strengths  of  navies, 
armies,  and  air  forces  maintained  by 
other  states.  It  is  also  quite  admissible 
to  point  out  that  history  shows  a  per- 
petual change  in  our  friendships  and 
enmities,  and  that  the  friend  of  one 
moment  becomes  the  enemy  of  the  next 
We  always  entertain  the  pleasing  illu- 
sion that  our  friend  of  to-day  will  be  our 
friend  forever,  but  history  does'  not 
bear  out  this  charming  fiction.  No 
doubt,  the  League  of  Nations  aspires  to 
close  the  era  of  wars,  and  so  we  hope  it 
may,  but  reinsurance  alliances  are  still 
permitted,  such  as  the  alliance  proposed 
between  France,  America,  and  our- 
selves, and  the  extension  of  this  practice 
may  bring  us  many  surprises.  We  can- 
not trust  our  defense  to  the  League 
until  it  has  given  us  ample  proofs  of 
good  will,  sanity,  and  practical  utility. 
The  size  and  character  of  our  Empire 
render  it  particularly  vulnerable  to  a 
little  ill-will  at  Geneva,  while  if  we  ac- 
cept the  position  of  a  mandatory  state 
under  the  League  we  render  British  ad- 
ministration liable,  in  many  cases,  to 
the  criticism  of  a  chance  majority  of 
foreigners,  and  it  is  at  present  hard  to 
say  how  we  shall  regard  the  League 
when  it  is  at  work  in  its  Swiss  home. 

If  we  look  at  the  navy  for  a  moment 
it  will  be  necessary  for  sailors  to  tell  us 
precisely  how  the  submarine  is  regarded 
and  what  place  they  assign  to  it  in  case 
of  confiict  with  Powers  possessing  this 
weapon.  The  care  taken  in  the  Treaty 
of  June  28  to  extirpate  the  German  sub- 
marines root  and  branch  is  a  clear  in- 
dication of  the  anxiety  which  they 
caused  us.  But  this  very  fact  is  not 
likely  to  induce  weaker  naval  Powers 
to  abandon  the  submarine,  but  rather 
the  contrary,  and  when  we  get  our  next 
naval  building  programme  it  will  be 
necessary  to  justify  it  by  a  closely  rea- 
soned argument  on  the  submarine  men- 
ace. To  the  average  citizen  the  sub- 
marine appears  to  have  played  the 
deuce  with  our  sea  power,  and  this  aver- 
age citizen  will  require  to  be  enlight- 


ened and  convinced  before  accepting  a 
large  outlay  in  capital  ships. 

On  the  army  side  Mr.  Churchill  has 
done  well  to  devote  his  best  energies  to 
the  rebuilding  of  the  old  regular  army, 
for  this  military  police  of  the  Empire 
will  be  necessary,  no  matter  what  policy 
our  governments  adopt  or  what  suc- 
cesses the  League  may  boast  at  Geneva. 
The  War  Secretary  has  obtained  the  fig- 
ure of  209,000  men  voluntarily  enlisted, 
which  is  good  in  itself.  In  October, 
1913,  the  regular  army  had  a  strength 
of  some  250,000  men  serving  at  home 
and  abroad,  but  it  also  had  over  200,000 
men  of  the  regular  and  special  reserve, 
while  our  responsibilities  overseas  have 
been  much  increased.  There  is,  there- 
fore, still  much  ground  to  be  made  up 
even  to  attain  the  1913  standard,  and  it 
must  further  be  remarked  that  the 
Territorial  Force  has  practically  ceased 
to  exist  for  the  time,  exeunt  fo*-  oowp 
commanders  and  cadres.  Our  military 
responsibilities  are  at  present  met  at 
home  and  abroad  by  the  retention  in  the 
ranks  of  1,000,000  men  compulsorily  en- 
li.^ted.  This  figure  should  be  reduced  to 
400,000  by  the  end  of  this  year,  and  Mr. 
Churchill  hopes  by  the  spring  of  1920 
to  have  released  all  conscript  soldiers 
who  fought  in  the  war,  provided  no  un- 
foreseen emergency  arises. 

The  situation  is  that  we  have  at  pres- 
ent, excluding  conscripts,  209,000  volun- 
tarily enlisted  men  to  do  the  work  of 
the  713,000  men  who  were  borne  on  the 
strengths  of  our  land  forces  in  1913. 
In  the  interval  our  responsibilities  have 
enormously  increased  overseas,  while  a 
large  part  of  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia 
remain  convulsed,  and  we  are  about  to 
accept  a  liability  to  succor  France  im- 
mediately if  she  be  attacked  by  Ger- 
many, in  addition  to  the  liability  which 
rests  upon  us  to  preserve  the  general 
peace  in  co-operation  with  other  signa- 
tories of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  Until 
the  reign  of  law  is  acknowledged 
throughout  the  world,  our  influence  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  of  force  which 
we  have  to  back  our  demands,  and  no 
one  can  say  that  we  are  likely  to  occupy 
a  strong  position  when  the  last  of  our 
conscripts  returns  home.  The  need  for 
garrisoning  the  Empire,  at  least  on  the 
pre-war  standard,  is  indisputable,  while 
we  can  never  be  content  if  the  British 
Isles  and  the  citadel  of  the  Empire  are 
not  adequately  defended. 

These  things  being  as  they  are,  we 
shall  pass  thiough  a  period  of  much 
difficulty  and  anxiety  next  year.  It  is 
true  that  Germany  is  at  least  tempor- 
arily rendered  harmless;  that  we  have 
completed  and  perfected  our  war  ma- 
terial, which  will  serve  us  on  an  em- 
ergency for  many  years  to  come;  and 
that  the  principle  of  personal  service 
has  become  a  tradition  and  can  now  be 
more  easily  revived,  as  well  as  applied 
more  scientifically,  if  another  great 
crisis  faces  us.  These  are  great  gains 
to  the  credit  side  of  the  military  bal- 
ance, but  represent  to  a  large  extent 
potential  and  not  actual  force.  The 
youth  of  the  country  have  not  yet  been 
invited  to  prepare  themselves  by  a  short 
course  of  training  to  defend  their  coun- 
try in  time  of  need.  The  principle  of 
personal  service  practically  lapsed  with 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  no  one  of  any 
weight  in  the  national  councils  has  had 
the  inspiration  and  the  couraj,"  to  ask 
for  a  fresh  affirmation  of  the  principle 
and  its  application  in  practice.  We 
tried  at  Paris  to  obtain  the  assent  of 
our  Allies  to  the  abolition  of  conscrip- 
tion. We  failed  and  were  left  practi- 
cally without  support.  If  the  resulting 
situation  becomes  stereotyped,  we  are 
bound  to  lose  much  of  the  influence  and 
the  position  in  the  world  which  we  oc- 
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cupied  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  to 
sink  back  into  the  state  in  which  the 
war  surprised  us,  and  perhaps  into  an 
even  woise  state. 

An  England  unarmed  and  unprepar- 
ed means  the  cause  and  the  hopes  of  all 
her  enemies  in  the  world  strengi;hened 
and  revived.  It  gives  courage  to  all  her 
enemies  within.  It  renders  France 
anxious  and  disarms  our  diplomacy. 
Justice  remains  with  her  scales,  but 
without  her  most  trusty  sword,  and  the 
cause  of  civilization  is  proportionately 
weakened.  The  want  of  courage  of  our 
statesmanship,  to  which  alone  our  dis- 
asters in  the  spring  of  1918  were  due,  is 
the  main  obstacle  to  the  training  of  the 
youth  of  the  country  to  arms.  Should 
no  minister  have  the  hardihood  to  de- 
mand this  salutary  and  necessary  insti- 
tution of  a  brief  course  of  military 
training  for  youth,  then  the  General 
Staff  must  cover  its  responsibility  here- 
after by  demanding  it,  if,  after  com- 
plete examination  of  our  problems,  it 
finds  it  necessary. 

The  next  twelve  months  will  be  very 
critical  for  the  future  of  the  defense  of 
the  state  and  the  Empire.  A  false  dir- 
ection given  to  policy  will  have  incal- 
culable consequences,  and  in  military 
organization  a  wrong  path  once  follow- 
ed is  not  easily  retraced.  We  should, 
in  the  time  allowed  us  for  reflection, 
assemble  the  best  of  our  war-trained 
chiefs  from  home,  the  Dominions,  and 
India,  and  study  defense  as  a  single 
problem  in  which  navy,  army,  and  the 
jiir  force  all  have  their  say.  The  first 
necessity  is  to  maintain  intact  the  close 
co-operation  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
which  has  been  one  of  the  happiest 
memories  of  the  war,  and  to  go  for- 
ward in  this  sane  policy  with  the  firm 
intention  of  succeeding.  Not  less  will 
it  be  needed  to  maintain  close  touch 
with  our  allies  and  associates  in  the 
war,  and  by  a  good  choice  of  missions 
and  naval  and  military  attaches  to  pre- 
serve the  liaison  service  which  per- 
formed such  invaluable  work  during  the 
campaign. 

Naval  and  military  co-operation  be- 
tween the  fighting  services,  with  the 
Dominions  and  India,  and  with  our 
allies  and  associates,  was  never  one  of 
our  great  difficulties  during  the  war. 
Our  real  difficulty  lay  in  the  War  Cabi- 
net which  was  ignorant  of  war,  and 
constantly  allowed  itself  to  be  advised 
by  incompetent  persons  with  light  heads 
and  flighty  ideas.  The  re-institution  of 
the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defense, 
strengthened  by  Dominion  and  Indian 
representatives,  is  a  need  of  the  time 
when  Cabinet  Government  returns,  and 
the  services  must  insure  that,  in  any 
future  crisis,  the  best  brains  remain  in 
London  at  first  to  keep  civil  ministers 
.straight,  and  exclude  the  amateur  ad- 
visers who  played  .such  pernicious  part 
in  many  episodes  of  the  war. 

We  must  establish  definitely  the 
role  of  policy  and  strategy  in  war. 
Everyone  with  inside  knowledge  of  re- 
cent events,  and  capable  of  reasoned 
thought,  must  see,  looking  back,  what 
frightful  cost  and  suffering  have  been 
caused  by  misunderstanding  of  first 
principles  of  the  conduct  of  war.  If 
affairs  go  wrong  at  the  head,  they  go 
wrong  everywhere,  and  no  valor  of 
navies  and  armies  can  retrieve  them. 
We  shall  never,  probably,  be  allowed  to 
see  the  papers  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
War  Cabinet,  because  it  will  not  dare 
to  produce  them,  but,  if  Parliament 
ever  desires  to  ascertain  the  truth  about 
the  war,  it  will  find  it  at  the  bottom 
of  the  War  Cabinet  well,  and  there 
alone. 
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liLAiNE  Lake,  Sa.sk. 
/  have  been  reading  MacLean's 
Marazine  for  about  three  years 
now  and  tvotild  not  like  to  be  with- 
out it,  for  I  consider  it  the  only 
magazine  published  in  Canada 
that  is  worth  while.  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  we  now  have  in  Can- 
ada a  magazine  that  is  so  truly 
Canadian  and  holds  forth  the 
Canadian  point  of  view  so  magni- 
ficently.—S.  M.  S.,  B.A. 
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Glad  that  doctors  and  food  specialists  proved  candies  and 
chocolates  to  be  wholesome  and  nourishing  food !  Combining 
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syrup  and  flavoring,  how  could  it  be  otherwise? 
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and  Granny  in  her  easy  chair  smiles  because  Grandad  still 
remembers  that  she  liked  candy  in  their  courting  days. 
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How  the   War  Was  Engineered  ■ 
The  Sinister  Work  of  Count 
Berchtold 


CINCE  the  revolution  in  Austria  the 
archives  of  the  Ballplatz  have  been 
rifled  and  interesting  documents  with 
reference  to  the  origin  of  the  war  have 
come  to  light.  They  show  that  Austria 
deliberately  plotted  the  conquest  of 
Sefbia  hoping  to  "get  away  with  it," 
but  prepared,  with  the  knowledge  that 
Germany  was  behind  her,  to  fight  a 
general  European  war,  if  necessary. 
Austria,  moreover,  considered  an  in- 
famous plan  to  attack  Serbia  without 
the  formality  of  a  declaration  of  war. 
Behind  this  whole  dark  plan  was  the 
sinister  figure  of  Count  Berchtold. 

Leo  Maxse  tells  the  story  of  Austria's 
perfidy  in  the  National  Review  as  fol- 
lows : 

Of  fresh  documents  the  most  import- 
ant is  the  report  by  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Ambassador  in  Berlin  (Count 
Szoegenyi)  of  his  tete-a-tete  lunch  with 
the  German  Emperor  at  Potsdam  on 
July  5,  1914.  The  Count  had  handed 
the  Emperor  an  autograph  letter  from 
the  Austrian  Emperor  (Franz  Josef) 
covering  a  Memorandum  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Austrian  General  Staff  (Conrad 
von  Hoetzendorf),  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  military  Cabinet  of  the 
Austrian  Kaiser  some  days  before  the 
assassination  of  the  Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand  at  Sarajevo.  This  Memo- 
randum, which  showed  a  strange  if 
not.  sinister  anticipation  of  the  imminent 
crime — advocated  "a  vigorous  policy" 
towards  Serbia.  The  covering  letter  of 
Kaiser  Franz  Josef  urged  his  brother- 
Kaiser  to  draw  Bulgaria  into  the  Triple 
Alliance  as  a  counterpoise  to  Rumania, 
whom  he  no  longer  trusted.  To  this 
Wilhelm  II  replied,  substantially  agree- 
ing though  expressing  misgivings 
concerning   Bulgaria. 

The  Austrian  Ambassador's  report  of 
his  lunch  with  Wilhelm  II  runs  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Kaiser  read  the  documents  sub- 
mitted to  him  with  the  closest  attention. 
First  he  assured  me  that  he  had  ex- 
pected serious  action  on  our  side  to- 
wards Serbia.  But  he  added  that  he 
must  confess  that  in  consequence  of  the 
explanations  of  our  most  gracious  mas- 
ter he  must  face  the  possibility  of  a 
serious  European  complication,  and 
therefore  would  not  give  a  definite  ans- 
wer before  he  had  discussed  the  matter 
with  the  Chancellor.  After  lunch,  when 
I  once  more  emphasized  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  with  the  greatest  stress, 
His  Majesty  empowered  me  to  report  to 
the  Emperor  that  in  this  event,  too,  we 
could  count  on  the  full  support  of 
Germany.  As  already  said,  he  must 
first  have  the  opinion  of  the  Chancellor, 
but  he  did  not  doubt  in  the  slightest 
that  Bethmann-Hollweg  would  abso- 
lutely agree  with  his  opinion.  In  particu- 
lar this  held  good  with  regard  to  any  ac- 
tion on  our  part  against  Serbia.  In  his 
(Kaiser  Wilhelm's)  opinion  there  must 
be  no  delay  with  this  action.  Russia's 
attitude  would,  moreover,  be  a  hostile 
one,  but  he  had  been  prepared  for  this 
for  years,  and  even  if  it  should  come  to 
war  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Rus- 
sia we  could  be  assured  that  Germany 
would  stand  at  our  side  with  her  accus- 
tomed fidelity  as  ally.  For  the  rest 
Russia,  as  things  stood  to-day,  was  by 
no  means  ready  for  war,  and  would 
certainly  think  twice  before  appealing 
to  arms.  She  would,  however,  agitate 
against  us  among  the  other  Powers  of 
the  Triple  Entente  and  fan  the  flames 
in  the  Balkans.  He 'understood  very 
well  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
Emperor  Franz  Josef,  in  view  of  the 
latter's  well-known  love  of  peace,  to 
march  into  Serbia.  But  if  we  had  ac- 
tually realized  the  necessity  of  warlike 
action  against  Serbia  he  (Kaiser  Wil- 
helm) would  regret  it  if  we  left  unutilis^ 


cd   the   present  moment   which    was   soi 
favorable  for  us. 

That  document  will  seal  the  fate  of 
the  ex-Kaiser  of  Germany  ifnless  "Allied 
and  Associated  Governments"  are  to 
become  the  common  laughing-stock,  fni 
a  further  telegram  to  the  Ballplatz  the 
Austrian  Ambassador  reports  his  sub- 
sequent conversation  with  the  German 
Irnperial  Chancellor,  Dr.  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg— then  admired  by  Lord  Hal- 
dane  and  the  Westminster  Gazette  as 
"a  Moderate": 

In  the  further  course  of  conversation 
I  ascertained  that  the  Chancellor,  like 
his  Imperial  master,  regards  immediate 
action  (Einschreiten)  on  our  part 
against  Serbia  as  the  most  radical  and 
best  solution  of  our  difficulties  in  the 
Balkans.  From  an  international  point 
of  view  he  regards  the  present  moment, 
as  more  favorable  than  a  later  one.  He 
quite  agrees  that  we  should  inform 
neither  Italy  nor  Rumania  of  an  event- 
ual action  against  Serbia.  On  the  other- 
hand,  Italy  should  at  once  be  informed 
by  our  Government  of  the  intention  of 
bringing  about  the  adhesion  of  Bulgaria 
to  the  Triple  Alliance. 

Then  we  have  a  detailed  account  of 
the  fateful  War  Council  at  Vienna  two- 
days  later  (July  7,  1914),  presided  over 
by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign 
Minister,  Count  Berchtold,  who  declared 
they  must  decide  whether  the  moment 
had  not  come  to  render  Serbia  "for  ever 
innocuous  by  a  display  of  force."  We 
quote  the  epitome  of  the  Austrian  pub- 
lication appearing  in  the  Berlin  corres- 
pondence of  the  Daily  Telegraph  (Sep- 
tember 24).  Count  Berchtold  added  that 
such  a  decisive  stroke  could  not  be  de- 
livered without  diplomatic  preparations. 
Consequently  he  had  got  into  touch  with 
the  German  Government.  The  discus- 
sions in  Berlin  had  led  to  a  very  satis- 
factory result,  "as  both  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm and  Herr  Bethmann-Hollweg  had 
assured  him  of  the  unconditional  sup- 
port of  Germany  in  the  event  of  war- 
like complications  with  Serbia."  They 
had  still  to  reqkon  with  Italy  and  Ruma- 
nia, and  here,  in  agreenient  with  the 
Berlin  Cabinet,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  best  to  act  and  to  await 
any  claims  to  compensation  that  might 
be  put  forward.  It  was  quite  clear  to 
him  that  a  passage  at  arms  with  Serbia 
might  have  war  with  Russia  as  its  con- 
sequence. Nevertheless  he  advocated 
anticipating  opposition  by  a  prompt  set- 
tlement with  Serbia,  which  would  be  im- 
possible later  on.  The  Hungarian  Min- 
ister-President, Count  Tisza,  alone 
counselled  decency  and  caution,  declar- 
ing he  would  never  agree  to  a  surprise 
attack  on  Serbia  "without  preliminary 
diplomatic  action,"  such  as  had  been 
discussed  in  Berlin.  Otherwise,  in 
Count  Tisza's  opinion,  Austria  would 
stand  very  badly  in  the  eyes  of  Europe 
and  would  unite  the  Balkans  again,st 
her,  barring  Bulgaria.  They  must  not 
make  impossible  demands  upon  Serbia, 
and  it  was  not  Germany's  business  to 
decide  this  question  for  Austria.  The 
Austrian  Premier,  Count  Stuergk,  sup- 
ported Berchtold  against  Tisza,  and  ad- 
vocated war,  as  they  were  supported 
by  Germany.  Herr  Bilinski,  the  Com- 
mon Finance  Minister,  took  the  same 
line,  while  the  War  Minister  (General 
Krobatin)  insisted  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  have  war  at  once  than  later,  and 
thought  "a  declaration  of  war"  super- 
fluous. In  a  cfiscussion  as  to  their  war 
aims  Ck>unt  Stuergk  urged  that  the 
present  Serbian  dynasty  be  replaced  by 
a  European  prince.  Count  Tisza,  who 
provides  the  only  light  spot  in  these 
gruesome  business,  stuck  to  his  guns. 
The  substance  of  the  debate  was  thus 
summed  up  in  the  official  Minutes  ass 
follows : 

(1)  That  all  those  present  desire  the 
speediest  possible  decision  of  the  quar- 
rel  with  Serbia  in  a  warlike  or  peaceable 
sense. 

(2)  That  the  Council  of  Ministers 
would  be  prepared  to  adhere  to  the  view 
of  the  Hungarian  Minister-President, 
according  to  which  mobilization  should 
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,  cnly  take  place  after  concrete  demands 
I  have  been  made  to  Serbia  and  refused 
j  by  her,  and  an  ultimatum  has  been  pre- 
sented. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  present,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Hungarian  Min- 
ister-President, are  of  opinion  that  dip- 
lomatic success,  even  if  it  should  end 
v.-ith  a  startling  humiliation  of  Serbia, 
i.vould  be  valueless,  and  that  therefore 
such  far-reaching  demands  must  be 
made  of  Serbia  that  a  rejection  of  them 
may  be  looked  for  in  order  that  the  way 
may  be  opened  for  a  radical  solution  by 
means  of  military  intervention. 

Count  Tisza  again  and  again  advised 
moderation,  and  at  the  close  of  another 
meeting  in  the  afternoon  attended  by 
the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  of  which 
there  is  not  so  full  a  report,  earnestly 
appealed  to  his  colleagues  to  realize 
v.hat  they  were  doing.  Count  Berchtold 
announced  his  intention  of  going  to 
Ischl  on  the  following  day,  and  there  is 
this  note  of  the  aged  Emperor :  "I  have 
taken  cognizance  of  the  conttents  of 
these  minutes." 

Count  Berchtold's  infamy  went  far 
beyond  the  murderous  crime  of  provok- 
ing an  unneeesasry  war  for  which  there 
was  not  the  shade  of  a  shadow  of  an  ex- 
cuse. The  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign 
Minister  was  a  forger  of  a  peculiarly 
diabolical  kind,  if  we  may  believe  the 
new  Austrian  Red  Book.  In  order  to  pro- 
mote war  he  wrote  a  report  for  the  aged 
Emperor  at  Ischl,  pointing  out  that  he 
thought  it  not  impossible  that  the  En- 
tente might  still  attempt  to  bring  about 
a  peaceable  settlement  of  the  conflict 
unless  a  definite  situation  was  now  cre- 
ated by  a  declaration  of  war.  He  added 
that,  according  to  a  report  from-  the 
Fourth  Army  Command,  the  Serbian 
troops  had  fired  from  Danube  steamers 
on  Austrian  and  Hungarian  soldiers  at 
Temes-Kubin.  Hostilities,  therefore, 
had  actually  begun.  With  this  report 
Count  Berchtold  submitted  a  declara- 
tion of  war  for  the  Emperor's  signature, 
which  explicitly  stated  that  the  Im- 
perial and  Royal  Government  was  forc- 
ed to  protect  its  rights  and  interests  by 
recourse  to  arms,  the  more  so  as  Ser- 
bian troops  had  already  attacked  the 
Imperial  and  Royal  soldiers  at  Temes- 
Kubin.  After  the  Emperor  had  signed 
the  declaration  of  war  in  this  form 
Count  Berchtold  struck  out  the  refer- 
ence to  a  fight  at  Temes-Kubin,  and  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Emperor  explaining 
that  he  had  taken  it  upon  himself  to 
eliminate  this  sentence,  as  the  reports 
had  not  been  confirmed.  In  other  words, 
he  invented  an  attack  that  had  never  oc- 
cured  in  order  to  justify  one. 


Black   Men  and 

White  Women 

\V nter    Raises    Question    of    Pace 
Arlmizfure  in   England 


T  TNDER  the  heading  above,  Stephen 
Black  declaims  in  the  English  Re- 
mfiiv  against  the  laxness  of  the  attitude 
which  permits  English  girls  to  marry 
men  of  a  dusky  shade.  According  to 
this  writer,  there  is  altogether  too  much 
if  this  sort  of  thing  going  on  in  Eng- 
land and  the  race  riots  have  been  the 
direct  result  of  it.    He  says,  in  part: 

The  sudden  discovery  that  loud,  ob- 
vious Negroes,  and  silent,  inscrutable 
.Asiatics  were  enjoying  the  conjugal 
privileges  of  Britons  in  this  "tight 
'ittlo  i.'iland"  is  a  case  in  point.  For 
many  years  white  colonials  had  shud- 
dered at  witnessing  repulsive  Ethio- 
pians intimately,  almost  maritally,  con- 
sorting with  beautiful  British  girls  in 
.'■treets,  in  restaurants,  in  theatres,  in 
nicht-clubs,  lodging-houses,  and  hotels, 
'"here  was  no  concealment  of  the  affec- 
tionate attitude  of  a  certain  type  of 
white  female  towards  the  brown,  black, 
or  yellow  male — Negroes,  in  particular, 
are  uxorious  and  immodest  gentry. 
But  the  white  colonial  could  go  on 
shuddering  all  he  knew  how;  he  could 


W^atch    Your    Nerves 


"PA  UL  von  BOECKMAN?^ 


For  25  years  the  leading  authority  in  America  on  Psycho-physics. 


The  greatest  of  all  strains  upon  the 
human  body  is  that  caused  by  nerve 
tension.  Instant  death  may  result  from 
great  grief  or  a  sudden  fright.  The 
strongest  man  may  in  a  few  months 
shrink  to  a  skeleton  through  intense 
worry.  Anger  and  excitement  may 
cause  an  upheaval  of  the  digestive  and 
other  organs.  It  is  simple  to  under- 
stand, therefore,  that  lesser  strains 
upon  the  nerves  must  slowly  but  surely 
undermine  the  vital  forces,  decrease  our 
mental  keenness  and  generally  wreck 
the  body  and  health. 

In  this  simple  truth  lies  the  secret 
of  health,  strength  and  vitality.  The 
noted  British  authority  on  the  nerves, 
Alfred  T.  Schofield,  M.D.,  the  author 
of  numerous  works  on  the  subject,  says, 
"It  is  my  belief  that  the  greatest  singlf 
factor  in  the  maintenance  of  health  is 
that  the  nerves  should  be  in  order." 

Few  people  realize  the.  powerful  in- 
fluence the  nerves  have  upon  our  well- 
being,  and  how  they  may  torture  the 
mind  and  body  when  they  become  de- 
ranged, supersensitive  and  unmanage- 
able. Few  people  realize  they  have 
nerves,  and  therefore  heedlessly  waste 
their  precious  Nerve  Force,  not  know- 
ing that  they  are  actually  wasting  their 
"Life  Force,"  and  then  they  wonder  why 
they  lack  "Pep,"  have  aches,  pains,  can- 
not digest  their  food,  and  are  not  fit, 
mentally  and  physically. 

Just  think  a  moment  what  a  powerful 
role  your  nerves  play  in  your  life.  It  is 
your  nerves  that  govern  the  action  of 
the  heart,  so  that  your  blood  will  cir- 
culate. It  is  your  nerves  that  govern 
your  breathing,  so  that  your  blood  will 
be  purified.  It  is  your  nerves  that  pro- 
mote the  process  of  digestion,  assimila- 
tion and  elimination.  Every  organ  and 
muscle,  before  it  can  act,  must  receive 
from  the  nerves  a  current  of  Nerve 
Force  to  give  it  life  and  power. 

Your  body  and  all  its  organs  and 
parts  may  be  compared  to  a  complex 
mass  of  individual  electric  motors  and 
lights,  which  are  connected  with  wires 
from  a  central  electric  station,  where 
the  electric  power  is  generated.  When 
the  electric  force  from  the  central 
station  becomes  weak,  every  motor  will 
slow  dovra  and  every  light  will  become 
dim.  Tinkering  and  pampering  the 
motors  and  light  will  do  no  good  in 
this  case.  It  is  in  the  central  station, 
the  nervous  system,  where  the  weak- 
ness  lies. 

I  have  devoted  over  thirty  years  to 
the  study  of  physical  and  mental  ef- 
ficiency in  man  and  woman.  I  have 
studied  carefully  the  physical,  mental 
and  organic  characteristics  of  over 
100,000  persons  in  this  time.  As  my 
experience  grows,  I  am  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  nearly  every  case  of 
organic  and  physical  weakness  is  pri- 
marily due  to  nerve  exhaustion.  Power- 
ful and  healthy  looking  men  and  wo- 
men who  did  not  show  the  least  out- 
ward signs  of  weak  nerves,  were  found 
upon  close  mental  and  physical  diag- 
nosis to  have  exhausted  nerves.  Usually 
every  organ  was  perfect  and  the 
muscles  well  developed,  but  th^re  was 
not  sufficient  flow  of  Nerve  Force  to 
give  these  organs  and  mu"cles  tone  and 
rower.  How  often  do  we  hear  of  people 
running  from  doctor  to  doctor  soeking 
relief  for  a  mysterious  "something  the 
matter"  with  them,  though  repeated 
examinations  fail  to  show  that  anv 
oarticular  organ  or  function  is  weak. 
It  is  "Nerves,"  in  every  case. 


We  are  living  in  the  age  of  nerve 
strain,  the  "mile  a  minute  life."  Every 
man,  woman  and  child  is  over-taxing 
the  nerves,  thus  wrecking  that  delicate 
system.  Nerve  strain  cannot  be  en- 
tirely avoided,  but  it  can  be  modified. 
Much  can  be  done  to  temper  the  nerves 
against  strain.  Education  along  this 
line  i"  imperatively  necessary  if  we 
are  not  to  become  a  race  of  neurasthenics 
(nerve  exhaustion).  I  have  written  a 
64-page  book  which  is  pronounced  by 
students  of  the  subject  to  be  the  most 
valuable  and  practical  work  ever  writ- 
ten on  nerve  culture.  The  title  of  the 
book  is  "Nerve  Force."  It  teaches  how 
to  soothe,  calm  and  care  for  the  nerves. 
The  cost  is  only  25  cents  (coin  or 
stamps).  Bound  in  elegant  cloth  and 
gold  cover,  50  cents.  Address,  Paul 
von  Boeckmann,  Studio  No.  351,  110 
West  40th  St.,  New  York. 

The  only  way  to  judge  the  value  of 
this  book  is  to  read  it,  which  you  may 
do  at  my  risk.  In  other  words,  if  after 
reading  the  book  it  does  not  meet  your 
fullest  expectations,  I  shall  return  your 
money,  plus  the  outlay  of  postage  you 
may  have  incurred.  I  have  advertised 
my  various  books  on  health,  breathing 
and  other  subjects  in  this  and  other 
magazines  for  more  than  20  years, 
which  is  ample  evidence  of  my  respon- 
sibility and  integrity.  Over  a  million 
copies  have  been  sold. 

You  should  send  for  this  book  to-day. 
It  is  for  you  whether  you  have  had 
trouble  with  your  nerves  or  not.  Your 
nerves  are  the  most  precious  possession 
you  have.  Through  them  you  ex- 
perience all  that  makes  life  worth  liv- 
ing; for  to  be  dull  nerved,  means  to  be 
dull  brained,  insensible  to  the  higher 
phases  of  life — love,  moral  courage,  am- 
bition and  temperament.  The  finer  your 
brain  is,  the  finer  and  more  delicate  is 
your  nervous  system,  and  the  more  im- 
perative it  is  that  you  care  for  your 
nerves.  The  book  is  especially  impor- 
tant to  those  who  have  "high  strung" 
nerves,  and  those  who  must  tax  their 
nerves  to  the  limit.  The  following  are 
extracts  from  people  who  have  read  the 
book  and  were  greatly  benefited  by  the 
teachings   set  forth   therein: 

"I  have  gained  12  pounds  since  read- 
ing your  book,  and  I  feel  so  energetic. 
I  had  about  given  up  hope  of  ever  find- 
ing the  cause  of  my  low  weight." 

"Your  book  did  more  for  me  for  in- 
digestion than  two  courses  in  dieting." 

"My  heart  is  now  regular  again  and 
my  nerves  are  fine.  I  thought  I  had 
heart  trouble,  but  it  was  simply  a  case 
of  abused  nerves.  I  have  re-read  your 
book  at  least  ten  times." 

A  woman  writes:  "Your  book  has 
helped  my  nerves  wonderfully.  I  am 
sleeping  so  well  and  in  the  morning  I 
feel  so  rested." 

"The  advice  given  in  yimi  book  on 
relaxation  and  calming  of  nerves  has 
cleared  my  brain.  Before  I  was  half 
dizzy  all  the  time. 

A  physician  says:  "Your  book  shows 
you  have  a  scientific  and  profound 
knowledge  of  the  nerves  and  nervous 
people.  I  nm  recommending  your  book 
to  my  patients." 

A  prominent  lawyer  in  Ansonia, 
Conn.,  says:  "Your  book  saved  me  from 
a  nervous  collapse,  such  as  I  had  thr— 
years  ago.  I  now  sleep  soundly  and 
nm  gaining  weight.  I  can  again  do  a 
real  day's  work." 
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blush  with  shame  for  his  original  race 
as  many  colors  as  there  were  variegated 
"friends"  for  coarse,  vicious,  or  merely 
ignorant  Enclish  girls;  but  the  Eng- 
lish Press  passed  by,  with  head  erect 
and  nostrils  distended,  in  search  of  a 
"stunt"  or  "scoop"  fit  to  "bump"  the 
others  with,  or  titillate  the  palates  of 
Tooting  and  Tottenham. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  sex  rela- 
tionship is  at  the  bottom  of  the  recent 
riots  in  Liverpool,  Cardiff,  and  the  East 
End  of  London.  Returned  soldiers  have 
had  quite  enough  to  put  up  with,  as 
the  result  of  their  sweethearts  going  off 
decently  married  to  Australians,  Cana- 
dians, South  Africans,  etc.,  to  submit  to 
the  degrading  sight  of  Negro,  Chinese, 
and  other  non-European  caresses  for 
the  more  ignorant  or  shameless  women 
of  their  race. 

I  met  and  talked  at  some  length  with 
Jack  Johnson  in  Paris  early  in  1914 — 
he  was  intelligent,  well  spoken,  and  for 
a  Negro  good-looking.  His  manners 
made  it  quite  easy  for  him  to  move 
among  certain  classes  of  French  people, 
who  do  not  share  the  inherent  Anglo- 
Saxon  aversion  from  the  black  races. 
Indeed,  I  once  heard  a  "nice"  French 
girl  say  ecstatically,  "Oh,  j'adore  les 
Negres!"  Many  of  my  French  friends 
found  it  impossible  to  understand  the 
British  colonial  point  of  view  towards 
the  Negro. 

The  Latin  countries,  France  and 
Spain,  gave  Jack  Johnson  a  compara- 
tively cordial  reception.  There  he  was 
decidedly  not  beyond  the  pale,  his 
beautiful  white  wife  being  regarded 
rather  as  a  tribute  to  Negro  prowess 
and  attractiveness  than  the  reverse. 

Yet  Johnson  was  unhappy  in  exile, 
despite  the  adulation  of  French  sports- 
men and  the  uxorious  glances  some- 
times cast  at  him  by  low,  vicious  fe- 
males. He  was  intelligent  enough  to 
realize  his  true  position,  and  when  ab- 


sent from  the  admiring  eye  of  the  pub- 
lic— something  which  irresistibly  calls 
forth  the  simian  desire  to  amuse  which 
is  latent  in  the  Negro — away  from  this 
he  suffered  protracted  bouts  of  depres- 
sion, and  longed  to  return  to  his  South- 
ern home  just  as  much  as  the  ordinary 
Negro  of  every  other  coon  song  is  sup- 
posed to  do. 

The  truth  is  that,  despite  all  the 
chant  and  cant  of  "Empire  and  Im- 
perial reciprocity,"  England  is  sub- 
limely incurious  as  to  what  goes  on  in 
the  Dominions.  Just  as  Renner  Max- 
well's poisonous  book  went  unnoticed  in 
1892,  so  has  the  monstrosity  of  import- 
ing for  the  war  thousands  of  black,  red, 
and  yellow  males  from  Africa,  Asia, 
and  America.  Nobody  seems  aware,  for 
instance,  that  the  anti-Negro  riots  here 
have  not  the  siighbest  significance  when 
compared  with  the  deeper  problems  now 
confronting  South  Africa  as  the  result 
of  her  blacks  being  brought  into  physi- 
cal contact  with  degraded  Europeans. 
While  white  men  were  drafted  to  East 
Africa  to  rot  with  fever,  chasing  black 
Germans  in  the  bush,  black  men 
were  brought  to  Europe  to  taste 
for  the  first  time  the  fleshpots  of  France 
and  England;  and  to  acquire  the  vices 
of  civilization.  It  was  a  damnable 
and  idiotic  thing  to  do,  for  the  white 
troops  in  German  East  spent  most  of 
their  time  in  hospital,  and,  after  adding 
nearly  £10  per  head  to  the  National 
Debt,  left  Von  Lettow  Vorbeck  in  such 
a  position  that  when  the  Armistice 
came  he  was  on  the  verge  of  a  triumph 
which  people  in  England  thought  had 
been  theirs  for  years!  Yet  this  whole 
colossal  crime,  the  magnitude  of  which 
is  understood  by  every  office-boy  in 
Africa,  passes  unnoticed  in  England, 
either  because  the  national  eyesight  is 
more  blurred  than  ever,  or  because  the 
Press  has  been  taught  that  the  pro- 
foundest  wisdom  is  that  which  comes 
after  the  event,  ivhen  it  is  topical. 


eyed"  by  some  passer-by.  No  one 
thought  of  holding  the  intensely  hot  sun 
responsible  for  the  child's  condition. 

Household  superstitions  are  very 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  most 
amusing.  At  table  on  no  account  may 
a  loaf  be  laid  on  its  back.  It  is  un- 
lucky to  spill  wine  or  coffee — unless  the 
liquid  falls  straight  towards  the  spiller, 
which  betokens  the  best  of  fortune. 

Tuesday  is  generally  considered  the 
unlucky  day  in  Rumania.  On  no  ac- 
count will  any  one  commence  any  busi- 
ness undertaking  on  this  day,  nor  must 
a  betrothal  or  a  marriage  take  place  on 
a  Tuesday. 

It  is  most  unlucky  to  sew  on  a  loose 
button  for  any  one  unless  he  removes  it 
himself.  The  sewer  may,  indeed,  go 
blind!  The  sure  antidote,  which  eye 
specialists  at  home  might  note,  is  to 
eat  a  bit  of  the  cotton  employed.  To 
sew  on  a  button  for  one's  self  with  the 


garment  on  will  cause  the  sewer  to  for- 
get all  he  has  ever  learned. 

A  certaia  charm  against  being  struck 
by  lightning  is  to  think  immediately  of 
seven  male  acquaintances  who  are  bald. 

Naturally  death  is  a  subjeot  for 
superstitions  and  customs  innumerable. 
The  house  must  not  be  swept  nor  linen 
washed  whilst  the  remains  are  living  in 
the  house.  As  the  corpse  is  carried  out 
of  the  house  a  plate  is  broken — reason 
or  origin,  obscure.  A  large  cake,  made 
from  buckwheat  and  poppy-seed,  is 
carried  before  the  hearse — food,  doubt- 
less, for  the  long  journey  to  the  next 
world.  In  those  towns  where  no  more 
modern  system  of  water-supply  exists 
the  watercarts  meeting  a  funeral  are 
emptied  in  the  road  as  the  cortege 
passes,  with  the  same  idea  of  not  letting 
the  traveller  want  for  refreshment.  The 
water-carters  present  themselves  the 
next  day  at  the  house,  to  be  liberally 
rewarded. 


Spirit  Pictures  Now 


Warding  Off  the  Evil  Eye 


Strange  Superstifions  and  ('ustoins 
of   Native   Rumanians 

n  UMANIA  is  a  country  of  queer  cus- 
toms and  amusing  superstitions.  It 
would  appear,  in  fact,  that  the  native 
Rumanian  is  as  much  afraid  of  "hants" 
as  the  Southern  darky.  His  life,  judg- 
ing from  what  R.  Carnegie  writes  in 
Chambers'  Journal,  must  be  made  up  of 
one  continual  round  of  precautions 
against  bad  luck  and  the  evil  eye.  Here 
are  a  few  sample  superstitions  as  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Carnegie: 

It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  midwife  to 
attach  to  the  infant's  hair  a  piece  of 
red  ribbon  or  tape,  according  to  the 
social  status  of  the  parents.  Red  is  al- 
ways supposed  to  guard  against  evil. 
Nor  is  it  only  in  the  case  of  humans, 
that  this  custom  is  practised.  Every 
horse  displays  its  red  rag  in  the  hairs 
of  its  tail  or  mane.  Foals  and  calves, 
when  not  similarly  decorated,  wear  the 
bowl  of  a  wooden  spoon  suspended 
round  their  neck,  though  whether  this 
is  merely  for  luck,  or  a  safeguard 
against  the  evil  eye,  the  writer  has  not 
been  able  to  discover. 

In  the  Dobrudja  blue  beads  in  the 
form  of  necklaces  and  collars  are  often 
worn  instead  by  animals  and  persons 
alike,  this  custom  having  been  imported 
by  the  Turks  and  the  Tartars,  who  con- 
stitute a  large  portion  of  the  population 
cf  this  district. 

At  a  christening  the  mother  must  not 
be  present;  she  retires  to  an  adjoin- 
ing room  during  the  ceremony. 

A  general  custom  or  superstition  is  to 
avoid  speaking  too  well  or  complacently 
of  anything  or  anybody,  lest  conditions 
be  changed  thereby  for  the  worse.  A 
stranger  within  the  gates  may  quite 
unconsciously  bring  odium  on  himself 
on  this  account.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  invariable  reply  to  the  greet- 
ing, "How  are  you?"  is  a  simple  "Thank 
you."  To  say  that  you  or  yours  are 
well  might  easily  bring  about  the  very 
opposite.  When  you  speak  to  a  baby 
you  call  it  uritului  ("little  ugly"),  and 


when  you  look  at  one  an  imitation  of  a 
spit  is  made,  all  to  guard  against  evil 
results.  Indeed,  in  an  otherwise  highly 
educated  family  of  good  social  stand- 
ing, the  writer  was  witness  of  the  per- 
formance of  "heap  big  medicine"  when 
a  child  was  somewhat  peevish  on  re- 
turning from  its  daily  outing.  The 
cook,  versed  in  such  rites,  oflSciated. 
Cloves  were  burned  over  a  glass  of 
warm  water  and  dropped  into  it 
whilst  an  incantation  was  chanted.  The 
sputtering  of  some  of  the  burning  cloves 
on  contact  with  the  water  was  taken 
as  proof  that  the  child  had  been  "evil- 


Knglish  Artvit's  Hand  is  Guided  by 
Dead  and  Gone  Painters 

npHE  world  has  become  familiar  now 
with  the  ordinary  spiritualistic 
manifestations — table  rapping,  auto- 
matic writing,  ouija  boards,  revelations 
by  mediums,  etc.  But  now  we  are  intro- 
duced to  a  new  wrinkle,  automatic 
painting,  to  wit.  It  appears  that  artists 
who  have  "gone  beyond"  feel  a  call  to 
communicate  with  this  world  and  to 
give  us  thoughts  and  ideas  through  the 
medium  of  paintings.  A'ccordingly, 
they  guide  the  hand  of  a  living  artist 
and  produce  works  that  are  highly  ex- 
pressive and  symbolic. 

An  English  artist  named  Horsfall  has 
been  "possessed"  in  this  way,  and 
has  automatically  produced  paintings 
of  an  exceptional  order.  There  seems 
to  me  no  doubt  about  the  sincerity  of 
Horsfall  in  the  matter.  He  is  an  artist 
of  some  note  and  has  a  recognized  place 
among  the  leading  portrait  painters. 
He  is  best  known  perhaps  for  a  re- 
markably fine  portrait  that  he  did  of 
Lord  Kitchener. 

The  "spirit-pictures"  of  Horsfall  are 
explained  in  the  course  of  an  interview 
with  him  in  the  Strand: 

"I   discovered  last  December   that  1 


Hanny  in  St.  Joseph 
The  only  kind  of  atrikinar  needed  Jiut  now. 
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was  called  upon  to  do  very  special  work 
of  an  original  kind.  Three  mediums, 
who  knew  nothing  whatever  about  me, 
told  me  independently  that  I  had  a  gift 
for  automatic  painting  and  that  it  was 
my  duty  to  pursue  it.  The  idea  did  not 
please  me,  as  I  feared  the  new  work 
might  interfere  with  my  portraits,  or 
that  I  might  no  longer  distinguish  be- 
tween my  own  work  and  that  which  was 
inspirational." 

He  has  since  learned  from  the  spirits 
that  he  is  "controlled"  by  an  Egyptian 
named  Thephtis,  who  was  high  priest 
of  the  Temple  of  Osiris,  near  Thebes, 
and  passed  away  during  the  18th 
Dynasty.  "It  is  he  who  is  educating  me 
and  sending  me  my  different  teachers 
for  painting  and  music.  Once  of  those 
teachers  is  William  Blake,  the  poet  and 
painter,  who  died  early  last  century.  I 
do  the  work  for  them.  It  is  their  work 
not  mine.  I  merely  hold  the  brush  or 
the  chalk  and  apply  it  as  1  am  directed. 
I  do  not  choose  the  colors.  Sometimes  I 
even  paint  with  my  eyes  shut,  and  I 
never  know  what  is  being  produced  until 
it  is  finished." 

He  showed  me  a  portrait  of  Thephti.s, 
inspired  by  William  Blake.  It  is  a  tall, 
commanding  figure  clad  in  priest's 
dress;  the  long,  smooth  black  hair  ia 
bound  with  a  red  and  gold  fillet  sur- 
mounted by  the  Uraeus;  the  left  hand  is 
outstretched,  as  an  ancient  Egyptian 
drawings;  and  the  whole  figure  is  sur- 
rounded with  "thought  forms" — wavy 
lines  of  blue  and  pink  and  green.  On 
the  studio  mantelpiece  the  place  of 
honor  is  occupied  by  a  small  green  metal 
figure  with  a  pointed  nose.  This  is  the 
Uraeus,  or  symbolical  snake,  which  was 
worn  by  Egyptian  priests  and  kings. 

"My  guide  painted  one  on  his  picture 
of  my  skull,"  said  Mr.  Horsfall,  "but 
of  course  mine  had  not  the  royal  sign 
like  his.  I  asked  him  why  he  took  so 
much  interest  in  me,  and  he  explained 
that  it  was  because  I  was  a  reincarna- 
tion of  an  Egyptian  he  used  to  know  in- 
timately over  three  thousand  years 
ago." 

I  have  seen  Mr.  Horsfall  communicat- 
ing with  his  "guide"  and  his  teachers. 
He  talks  quite  familiarly  with  them: 
"My  dear  Thephtis"  or  "My  dear 
Blake,"  as  the  case  may  be.  Then  he 
asks  a  question,  and  his  finger  raps  out 
the  answer — three  times  for  "Yes"  and 
once  for  "No.''  Or  his  finger  will  be  led 
to  point  to  some  object  in  the  room.  For 
instance,  when  he  wanted  to  know  the 
meaning  of  a  symbol  in  an  automatic 
picture,  he  pointed  to  a  mirror,  which 
meant  vanity;  another  time  to  his  fore- 
head, which  meant  human  intelligence. 

"At  first,"  he  told  me,  "the  subjects  I 
painted  were  quite  unintelligible  to  me. 
I  called  one  'Japan  Seen  from  an  Aero- 
plane,' another  'The  Three  Green 
Moons.'  Later  on  I  learned  that  what  I 
regarded  as  the  Sea  of  Japan  signified 
spirituality,  and  the  moons  were  initi- 
ations. My  first  attempt  was  in  pastel 
and  rather  crude — an  open  oyster-shell, 
illustrating  my  receptiveness  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  other  world.  Later  on 
I  had  to  paint  sixty  targets — I  called 
them  my  footballs — to  teach  me  auric 
colors — that  is,  the  colors  of  the  eman- 
ations of  the  soul  and  body." 
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Helps  You  Catch  the  Mail 


Sold  Everywhere. 

Ten  Chiclets  for  5c.     A  good  box  for 
the  officf  is  the  Week  End — 25c. 


When  there's  a  score 
of  letters  ahead  of  you 
— or  when  routine 
workgets  monotonous 
— or  when  you're  tired 
at  the  end  of  the  day: 


— the  refreshing  rich 
peppermint  flavor  of 
Chiclets  will  be  like  a 
ray  of  stimulating-sun- 
shine to  put  "pep"  in 
your  work. 


an  Adams  product,  particularly  prepared 


Canadian  Chewing  Gum  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver. 
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AUanfic  Flight 

Wonderful    Example 
of  the  Value  of  OXO 


Interesting  letter  from  Captain  Sir  J.  Alcock,  K.B.E.,  D.S.C 

"You  will  b«  interested  to  learn  that  OXO  was  a  great 
"help  to  us  during  our  Trans- Atlantic  Flight ;  it  sustained 
"us  wonderfully  during  our  16  hours' journey. 

"We  had  found  out  what  a  good  thing  it  is  when  flying 
"in  France,  and  so  decided  to  carry  it  with  us  on  this 
"occasion,  and  we  can  assure  you  that  hot  OXO  is  most 
"acceptable  under  such  cold  and  arduous  conditions. 
"OXO  was  the  only  article  of  its  kind  which  we  carried." 

J.  ALCOCK,  Capt.,  D.S.C. 

0X0  steadies  the  nerves — keeps  tlie  brain  alert — gives  extra 
warmth  to  resist  cold  and  exposure — extra  strength  to  fortify 
against  fatigue,  and  yields  an  abundance  of  energy  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  amount  taken. 

Prices  same  as  before  the  war,  lOc,  25c.,  $1.15,  $2.25. 

A  CUBE  TO  A  CUP 


CUBES 


-■^       f=i 


Is  your  house 
complete  ? 

No  Home  can  t)c  complete 
without  hardwood  flooring^. 
Beavep^  BRjIKD 

Hardwood    Flooring' 

is  both  end-matched  and  side-matched,  and  of  uniform  high  quality. 

The  SfcAMAN-KEMT  Co. 

263  Wallace  Ave.,  TORONTO         M.„i«.l  B,.nch,  2880  Hutchimon  St.,  M.nt,..l,  Qu.. 


Deceiving  the  Censor 


Some  l)i»ide  Facta  About  the  Pro- 
dnction  of  "Movies" 

TTOW  "movie"  films  are  censored  and 
what  the  producers  of  these  films 
have  to  contend  with  is  told  in  an  in- 
teresting way  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  by  Rob.  Wagner.  The  author 
writes  from  "inside"  knowledge  and 
says  in  part: 

In  anticipating  the  strange  rulings 
under  the  medieval  institution  of  cen- 
.sorship,  let  us  first  begin  with  that  sup- 
posedly laudable  emotion,  patriotism. 
We  would  turn  out  a  fine  big  feature 
picture  full  of  flags,  battle  hokum  and 
magnificent  victories  with  a  grand 
George  -M.  Cohan  finish  that  would 
make  a  rough-and-tumble  American 
audience  tingle  to  its  unmanicured  fin- 
ger tips,  and  then  along  would  come — 
Germany?  No,  by  heck,  Canada.  And 
she  would  turn  our  films  down  cold  be- 
cause our  battle  boys  weren't  whooping 
it  up  for  the  Union  Jack.  Well,  what 
to  do?  We  couldn't  lose  Canada  as  a 
market,  yet  we  couldn't  afford  to  make 
pictures  just  for  her.  At  last  we  hit 
upon  the  happy  solution  of  doubling  the 
flag  stuff. 

At  the  Front,  fortunately,  most  of 
the  insignia  of  war  were  lost  in  the 
tumult  of  battle,  and  very  few  people 
could  teli  the  difference  between  a 
Canuck  and  a  Sammy,  so  in  ordinary 
stories  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  shoot 
double  on  the  inti'oduction  and  the 
home-coming.  This  was  accomplished 
by  simply  making  theso  scenes  first  with 
the  American  and  then  with  the  British 
flag,  and  permitting  the  titles  to  alibi 
the  locations  either  in  Winnipeg  or  Wis- 
consin. In  fact,  we  found  it  most  con- 
venient to  localize  our  stories  close  to 
the  Canadian  border  so  that  we  could 
shift  our  action  from  one  to  the  other 
side  of  that  imaginary  line  without  vio- 
lating local  color. 

Some  of  our  best  tales,  however,  were 
so  uncompromisingly  specific  that  uni- 
forms and  equipment  for  both  armies 
had  to  be  supplied  throughout.  The 
awkwardness  of  this  elaborate  doubl- 
ing may  be  easily  guessed.  Instead  of 
shooting  the  American  scenes  in  the 
morning  and  the  Canadian  in  the  after- 
noon it  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
match  the  shadows,  that  the  scenes 
should  alternate  through  the  day,  which 
meant  alternating  uniforms  and  equip- 
ment, using  the  same  personnel. 

Sometimes  the  whole  blessed  army 
would  shift  from  one  uniform  to  anr 
other  six  or  seven  times,  most  of  the 
day  being  spent  in  dressing  and  un- 
dressins. 

One  of  the  curious  psychological  re- 
sults of  the  war  was  the  tolerance  by 
many  of  our  sensitive  censors  to  the 
most  blood-curdling  scenes,  just  so  long 
as  the  villainy  was  Hunnish.  Anything 
got  by  if  it  was  hung  on  or  addressed 
to  the  Germans.  We  had  a  heavy  in 
a  film — having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
war — who  was  such  a  low-down  villain 
we  thought  we'd  have  to  rewrite  his 
part  before  the  censors  would  stand  for 
him.  But  Jim  happily  hit  upon  the 
grand  idea  of  calling  him  Karl 
Schwartz,  and  he  went  over  with  an 
enthusiastic  whoop. 

The  filming  of  crime  turns  up  some 
very  curious  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
censor  mind.  In  some  pink  districts 
they  will  permit  the  most  fascinatingly 
gruesome  murder  technic,  provided  only 
that  the  weapons  be  not  visible  at  the 
moment  of  percussion.  The  plot  may 
be  worked  out  in  its  most  educational 
detail,  showing  the  purchase  of  the  re- 
volver, target  practice  on  a  large 
anatomical  chart  of  the  human  plumb- 
ing which  will  register  the  most  vulner- 
able spot  to  hit  when  the  villain  goes 
gunning.  Then  will  follow  the  latest 
methods  in  abduction,  and  when  the 
stage  is  set  for  the  final  meeting  we  see 
the  villain  sneak  in,  point  the  gun  at 
the  charted  spot  on  the  hero,  and  while  . 
-ve  shudderingly  watch  a  close-up  of 
ne  hnger  ciosiiig  down  on  the  trigger — 


then,  then,  just  as  we  are  about  to  burst 
with  excitement,  darned  if  the  old 
censor  doesn't  cut  the  picture,  while  the 
camera  anticlima.tically  panorama 
round  and  shows  the  murderee  slowly 
sinking  to  the  floor! 

Another  strange  freak  of  the  human 
mind  is  the  censorial  attitude  toward 
the  use  of  poison.  In  the  Middle  Ages . 
poisoning  was  the  fashionable  method 
of  murder  and  suicide;  but  the  ball 
cartridge,  with  its  deadly  certainty,  is 
now  the  favorite  weapon  among  the  de- 
structively elite.  Yet  for  some  strange 
reason  the  censors  regard  poisoning  as 
the  most  seductive  course  in  the  whole 
movie  school  of  crime.  And  stranger 
still,  it  is  not  the  act  of  poisoning  that 
disturbs  their  equanimity,  but  the  kind 
oT  poison  used.  They  will  let  us  show 
Romeo  tossing  off  his  deadly  quaff,  but 
we  must  not  permit  a  close-up  of  the 
bottle  lest  it  tip  some  susceptible  spec- 
tator as  to  its  contents  so  that  he  will 
run  right  off  to  the  chemist  to  order  a 
dose  for  himself.  Yet  for  art's  sake  we 
may  wish  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
drug,  or  our  unclassic  yokels  might 
think  the  romantic  youth  had  taken  ant 
paste. 

A  censor  who  is  outraged  at  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  human  form  divine  will 
purr  pieasurably  when  God's  master- 
piece is  seen  in  a  dream,  with  the  result 
that  even  the  classic  dancers  may  be 
cut  entirely  or  to  mere  flashes  if  the 
dancers  are  human  beings,  but  Bacchic 
seenes  or  Dicnysian  feasts  of  the  most 
utter  abandon  will  pass  unscissortd  if 
the  artist  chap  attends  them  only 
through  the  smoke  of  his  trusty  meers- 
chaum. Is  it  not  strange  that  the  .,ude 
or  seminude  reality  will  be  cut,  while 
the  vision  of  the  same  thing  will  pass, 
as  they  are  both  rendered  objectively 
in  a  photograph  and  were  posed  for  by 
actual  flesh-and-blood  maidens  who 
drew  vulgar  ten-dollar  checks  for  their 
pulchritudinous  display.  Certain  of 
these  fellows  while  drawing  a  severe 
line  at  the  nude  will  pass  the  picture  if 
the  lady  has  something  on,  whereas  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  most  sug- 
gestive appeals  are  made  by  a  half-dres- 
sed figure.  Statues  or  monuments  also 
get  by  almost  without  exception.  Here 
again  we  find  that  curious  complex^ 
the  thought  of  the  nude  may  be  shown, 
but  not  the  reality.  I  cannot  resist, 
however,  telling  one  of  our  most  de- 
licious secrets — one  that  I  am  sure  will 
stimulate  the  sale  of  opera  glasses 
among  the  censorially  conscientious.  , 
Many  of  the  plastic  monumental  nude." 
passed  by  the  censors  are  in  reality 
living,  breathing  women  and  not  stone 
at  all! 

In  many  districts  divorce  is  not  per- 
mitted in  the  films  as  "the  sacrament 
of  marriage  may  not  be  profaned  '  In 
such  cases  we  must  arrange  !he  re- 
lationships so  as  to  omit  this  sacrilege, 
often  with  some  very  curious  cor.se 
quences  to  the  story,  but  as  the  change 
is  for  the  greater  glory  the  censor's 
conscience  is  salved,  even  though  Art  is 
assassinated. 

In  one  great  Middle  Western  state  it 
is  forbidden  to  show  a  hypodermic 
needle  lest  a  peek  at  the  naughty  instru- 
ment make  liopheads  out  of  a  robust 
peasantry. 

Another  very  amusing  cutting  deci- 
sion we  have  to  make  in  nearly  every 
picture  is  how  long  a  clinch  may  last 
without  shocking  the  unkissed.  As  a 
rule,  we  ourselves  cut  such  amorous 
scenes  far  enough  to  save  them  from  a 
laugh,  for  should  we  show  the  dear 
children  locked  in  a  snuggley  embrace 
too  long  some  ribald  lowbrows  in  the 
audience  .  will  begin  to  make  funny 
noises  which  causes  his  neighbors  to 
giggle  and  the  sweet  sentiment  of  the 
clinch  will  be  gone  entirely. 

And  this  reminds  me  that  in  purvey- 
ing photo-dramatic  food  for  the  multi- 
tude we  are  up  against  strange  national 
tnd  race  prejudices.  Because  of  these 
prejudices  our  greatest  Japanese  actor, 
whose  art  is  surely  higher  than  mere 
racial  boundary,  is  forever  doomed  to 
play  nationalistic  roles  with  a  heroine 
of  his  own  kind,  for  the  fans  will  not 
stand  to   see  a  Japanese  take  a   white 
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girl  in  his  embrace.  Curiously  enough, 
however,  the  wife  of  this  great  Oriental 
actor  may  play  opposite  a  white  man,  a 
la  Madame  Butterfly,  without  giving 
the  slightest  offence.  Here  again  we 
sec  a  fine  example  of  rooster  morality, 
for  roosters  are  the  same  the  world 
over. 

That  I  may  be  perfectly  fair  to  the 
oificial  censor  let  me  state  that  nearly 
everybody  is  more  or  less  censorial,  and 
some  of  the  greatest  nuisances  we  have 
are  right  on  the  lot.  The  assistant  dir- 
ector has  notions  and  the  cutter's  sweet- 
heart is  offended  at  certain  things,  but 
perhaps  the  most  terrifying  prohibi- 
tionists are  the  wives  of  the  bosses.  Mrs. 
Emil  Gatz  has  just  taken  up  with  some 
new  religion  or  cult,  and  you  bet  we 
soon  learn  of  it  from  Mr.  Gatz,  who 
thinks  that  he  is  free,  white  and  twenty- 
one;  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is 
not  one  of  these  things.  And  it  is  in 
pandering  to  these  silly  prejudioes,  offi- 
cial and  unofficial,  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  water  our  art  and  that  artists 
are  driven  to  such  hilarious  hypocrisies. 


Will  the  Earth  be 
Destroyed? 

Srienfific  Wiiter  Speculates  on  This 
Possibility 

"T^HAT  the  earth  will  be  destroyed 
sooner  or  later  is  the  theory  ad- 
vanced by  Charles  Nevers  Holmes, 
writing  in  Munsey's  Magazine.  He 
does  not  think  it  will  come  in  this  gen- 
eration but  he  is  convinced  that  ulti- 
mately the  old  earth  will  come  to  an 
untimely  end.  The  agency  of  destruc- 
tion, he  believes,  will  be  outside  our 
solar  system,  probably  a  huge  star  or 
some  dark  body  not  now  discernible 
that  may  lurk  in  space. 

He  deals  with  these  cheerful  pros- 
pects, as  follows: 

Such  destruction,  should  it  ever  oc- 
cur, must  necessarily  be  caused  either 
by  internal  or  by  external  agencies.  In 
regard  to  the  former,  although  we  have 
but  little  precise  knowledge  concerning 
the  interior  of  our  globe,  it  does  not 
seem  possible  that  it  contains  anything 
threatening  it  with  destruction,  unless 
conditions  exist  of  which  we  are  wholly 
ignorant.  The  terrific  shock  of  a 
violent  earthquake  or  the  devastation 
spread  by  a  great  volcanic  eruption  may 
suggest  dangerous  possibilites;  but  even 
if  the  earth  has  within  it  an  immense 
core  of  gases  under  enormous  compres- 
sion, the  tenacity  of  its  crust  and  the 
action  of  gravity  would  prevent  it  from 
exploding  "like  a  bombshell,"  to  use  the 
familiar  simile. 

The  sudden  breaking  through  of  the 
oceans  upon  vast  masses  of  fiery  lava, 
or  the  creation  of  explosive  substances 
within  the  terrestrial  interior,  would 
also  be  dangerous  possibilities;  but 
from  our  present  knowledge  it  does  not 
seem  possible  that  our  planet  will  be 
destroyed  by  forces  from  within.  Such 
inside  agencies  as  earthquakes  and 
eruptions  are  limited  to  local  death  and 
destruction,  and  as  the  ages  pass  they 
seem  likely  to  be  less  and  less  active. 

If  our  world  is  ever  destroyed,  it  will 
be  by  some  outside  agency,  and  there 
are  several  such  that  can  be  suggested 
as  possible  causes  of  its  destruction. 

We  can  hardly  imagine  that  any  of 
the  known  or  unknown  laws  of  the  un- 
iverse will  suddenly  cease  operating, 
the  earth  has  got  into  such  a  habit  of 
revolving  around  the  sun  that  we  may 
assume  that  it  will  continue  to  do  sn 
ir^  definitely. 

For  the  same  reasons,  there  seems  to 
be  no  danger  of  any  other  planet  falling 
into  the  sun — a  catastrophe  which  might 
disturb  the  balance  of  the  solar  system, 
and  bring  about  the  destruction  of  our 
globe  by  the  fiery  sun.  As  for  the  sun 
it.<ielf,  unless  some  wholly  unforeseen 
accident  occurs,  this  central  body  will 
not  go  out  of  its  way  to  harm  any  of  its 
offspring.  It  Is  not  likely  to  explode, 
any  more  than  our  earth ;  and  even  if  it 
did,  the  latter  might  survive.    However, 
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There  Is  One 
For  You 

A  Large  and  Useful 


1920  Calendar 

An  attractive  design  handsomely  gotten  up 

IN  FIVE  COLORS 

This  is  a  good,  big  Calendar,  made  for  practical,  every- 
day use — the  kind  that  every  household  needs,  and  it  is 
handsome  enough  to  hang  in  any  home. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  one  of  these  fine  calendars  free  of 
all  charges,  if  you  will  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  send  it  to  us 
right  away. 

Ottawa  Paint  Works 

LIMITED 

OTTAWA  Vancouver 

Cut   This  Out   and 

Highest  Quality  T  ^ail 

Made  in  Canada  i  TO-DAY 


Toronto 

PAINTS    AND    VARNISHES 
FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


Ottawa    Paint   Works,    Limited,    Ottawa,    Ontario 


1919 


Dear  Sirs: 

Please  send  me  one  of  your  1920  Calendars,  free  of  all  charges, 
as  advertised  in  the  December  issue  of  MACLEAN'S  MAGA- 
ZINE. 


Name 

Occupation  .    .  

Address 

Name  of  Local  Paint  Dealer. 
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AH- Weather  Tires  Are 
All- Wheel  Tires 


Years  of  research  have  failed  to 
discover  a  better  tread  for  any 
wheel — front  or  rear — than  the 
Goodyear  All- Weather  Tread. 

In  and  under  the  All- Weather 
Tread  are  those  qualities  which 
have  made  Goodyear  Tires  the 
most  demanded  tires  in  the 
world.  Long-mileage,  freedom 
from  trouble,  easy  riding  and 
easy  steering,  all  these  virtues 
are  the  outcome  of  years  spent 
in  constant  tests  and  experi- 
ments. They  reach  their  peak 
in  the  Goodyear  Cord  Tire. 


But  the  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  carries  the 
All-Weather  Tread.  Because,  in  all  our 
experimenting,  we  have  found  no  improve- 
ments for  the  All-Weather  Tread. 

With  Goodyear  All-Weather  Tread  Tires 
on  all  five  rims,  no  tire-change  spoils  the 
balanced  appearance  of  your  car. 

Its  sharp-edged  blocks  of  tough  rubber 
resist  skidding ;  carry  you  around  corners  ; 
pull  you  across  snow-banked  car  tracks 
and  out  of  the  ruts ;  dig  down  through 
snow  and  mud  and  get  a  grip. 

1 

Front-wheel  skids  (the  hardest  to  control) 
are  prevented. 

See  a  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer 
about  your  tire  equipment  and  his  mileage- 
making  service. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
of  Canada,  Limited 


1900-1920— Goodyear  All- Weather  Tires  have  dominated 
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Tisitnas 


Above  all,  the  object  of  a  Christmas  Gift  is 
to  convey  Happiness. 

And  the  value  of  the  gift  increases  if  its  use 
brings  satisfaction  day  after  day. 

It  is  difficult  to  see,  then,  how  $5.00  could  be  invested 
in  a  gift  for  a  man  better  than  by  the  selection  of  a  Gillette 
Safety  Razor  set,  which  enables  him  to  shave  with  the 
greatest  comfort  at  all  times. 

He  will  keenly  appreciate  the  NO  STROPPING- 
NO  HONING  feature. 

And  in  regard  to  quality  you  are  assured  that  the 
Gillette  Safety  Razor  you  give  is  recognized  as  the  best 
that  can  be  bought,  both  on  the  basis  of  quality  and  of  service. 


MADE  IN 


CANADA 


^^-il-lette> 


KNOWN  THE 


WORLD  OVER 


Sold  at  all  stores 
catering  to  Men 's 
Needs 


GiUette 

for  CHRISTMAS 


The  Ideal  Christ- 
mas Expenditure 
$5.00 
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in  case  the  sun  should  be  destroyed,  it 
is  safe  to  predict  that  human  life,  if  not 
■xU  forms  of  life,  would  disappear  from 
the  face  of  our  earth. 

If  our  world  is  ever  to  be  destroyed, 
the  probabilities  are  that  its  destruction 
will  come  from  outside  of  our  own  solar 
system.  Accordingly,  we  shall  probably 
have  plenty  of  time  to  await  such  a 
possible  disaster.  The  destroyer  may 
be  either  visible  or  invisible  as  it  ap- 
proaches us,  but  in  all  probability  we 
shall  be  warned  of  its  coming.  Our 
astronomers  are  always  alert,  and  their 
Dhotographic  negatives  are  very  sen- 
sitive to  light-rays,  so  that  anything  un- 
usual happening  to  one  of  the  nearer 
suns,  or  to  Neptune  and  Uranus,  the 
outermost  planets  of  our  system,  would 
be  discovered  in  time  to  inform  us  be- 
fore any  disaster  drew  near. 

The  passage  of  one  of  the  nearer  suns 
through  an  enormous  extent  of  inflam- 
mable gases  would  be  announced  by  an 
increase  in  the  light-rays  around  that 
sun.  It  is  probable  that  at  least  one  of 
our  planets — Jupiter— would  ignite 
such  a  field  of  gases.  Were  our  world  to 
be  surrounded  for  a  considerable  time 
by  some  intensely  burning  gas,  like  oxy- 
gen, its  crust  would  be  burned  away, 
and  the  more  plastic  parts  of  its  body 
would  presently  be  consumed.  The  earth 
might  be  utterly  destroyed  by  this 
means,  for  it  is  comparatively  a  small 
planet.  And  the  existence  of  such  a 
gaseous  field  in  the  pathway  of  our 
world  is  far  from  being  an  impossibility. 

Our  planet  possesses  several  swift 
motions,  one  of  them  approximating 
nineteen  miles  per  second  and  another 
eleven  miles  per  second.  Accordingly, 
were  it  to  pass  through  any  medium 
mndi  denser  than  ether — perhaps  a 
medium  possessing  f  greater  density 
than  that  of  our  own  atmosphere,  or 
perhaps  a  vast  field  of  minute  or  larger 
particles — the  probability  is  that  it 
v/ould  be  wholly  or  partly  incinerated. 
Anyone    who    has    beheld    theswift    in- 


cineration of  so-called  shooting  stars 
as  they  rush  through  the  upper  regions 
of  our  atmosphere,  will  readily  under- 
stand how  our  own  world  might  be 
similarly  destroyed. 

No  one  knows  what  may  lie  ahead  of 
our  little  planet  ship  as  she  sails  so 
swiftly  through  the  universe,  and  prob- 
ably there  are  conditions  of  which  our 
modern  scientists  have  not  yet  dream- 
ed. But  we  do  not  need  a  scientist  to 
inform  us  of  the  possible  danger  of  the 
earth's  destruction  by  collision  with 
some  stupendous  sun,  which  would  melt 
our  comparatively  tiny  globe  and  in- 
corporate it  with  its  own  body. 

Our  sun  is  more  than  a  million  times 
larger  than  the  earth,  and  its  heat  is  be- 
lieved to  measure  thousands  of  degrees 
Fahrenheit;  but  the  universe  contains 
suns  a  thousand  or  more  times  larger 
than  ours.  Supposing  our  minute  planet 
should  collide  with  one  of  these  stupen- 
dous bodies! 

With  our  present  knowledge  of  as- 
tronomy, we  know  no  reason  why  such 
an  immense  sun  should  not  enter  our 
solar  system  and  completely  disrupt 
and  destroy  it.  Were  our  world  to 
strike  the  gigantic,  fiery  invader,  she 
would  make  about  as  much  impression 
upon  him  as  a  small  pebble  makes  when 
it  is  thrown  into  a  lake! 

If  our  world  is  ever  destroyed,  it  will 
probably  be  by  collission  rather  than  by 
incineration  or  other  cause;  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  destruction  in  this  way 
may  not  be  nearly  so  remote  as  some  of 
us  believe.  Probably  there  are  huge 
dark  bodies  in  the  universe  as  well  as 
huge  fiery  bodies;  and  since  we  are  not 
able  to  see  the  former,  one  of  them  may 
be  comparatively  near  us.  However, 
we  shall  be  warned  of  its  approach  long 
before  it  strikes  the  earth.  The  planet- 
ary sentinel  of  our  solar  system,  Nep- 
tune, stationed  approximately  three  bil- 
lions of  miles  away,  will  indicate  by  the 
increasing  irregularity  of  its  orbit  that 
we  are  in  danger. 


Where  Woman  Rules 


When   a  Zuni   Wife  Tirfx  of  Her 

flusband  She  Expects  Him 

To  Leave 


\  T  Zuni,  New  Mexico,  the  domestic 
'  position  of  woman  is  exactly  re- 
versed to  that  which  exists  among  more 
highly  civilized  people.  The  woman 
owns  the  house  and  at  marriage  she 
takes  her  husband  to  her  own  household, 
where  he  stays  so  long  as  he  is  welcome. 
In  the  Scientific  Monthly  Elsie  Clews 
l'ar.sons  writes  an  interesting  article  on 
ihe  differentiation  of  the  sexes  at  Zuni. 
She  says  in  part: 

Zuni  women  own  their  houses  and 
their  gardens  or,  perhaps  it  is  better  to 
.-■ly,  gardens  and  houses  belong  to  the 
family  through  the  women.  At 
marriage  a  girl  does  not  leave  home; 
her  husband  joins  her  household.  He 
stays  in  it,  too,  only  as  long  as  he  is 
welcome.  If  he  is  lazy,  if  he  fails  to 
bring  in  wood,  if  he  fails  to  contribute 
the  produce  of  his  fields,  or  if  someone 
else  for  some  other  reason  is  preferred, 
his  wife  expects  him  to  leave  her  house- 
hold. He  does  not  wait  to  be  told  twice. 
'The  Zuni  separate  whenever  they 
quarrel  or  get  tired  of  each  other,"  a 
critical  Acoma  moralist  once  said  to  me. 
The  monogamy  of  Zuni  is,  to  be  sure, 
rather  brittle.  In  separation  the  chil- 
dren stay  with  the  mother. 

Children  belong  to  their  mother's 
clan.  They  have  affiliations,  however, 
as  we  shall  see,  with  the  clan  of  their 
father.  If  the  mother  of  a  Zuni 
maiden  is  a  Badger,  let  us  say,  and  her 
1  ather  a  Turkey,  the  maiden  will  be  a 
Badger  and  '•  the  child  of  the  Turkey." 
She  cannot  marry  a  Turkey  clansman 
nor,  of  cnurfie,  a  Badger.  Did  she  show 
any  partiality  for  a  clansman,  an  al- 
most incredible  thing,  she  would  be  told 
she  was  just  like  a  dog  or  a  burro. 

Women  make  their  own  dresses,  al- 
though, formerly,  before  weaving  went 
out  of  fn'iViw.n  at  Zuni,  it  is  likely  that 


men  were  the  weavers,  just  as  they  are 
to-day  among  the  Hopi  from  whom  the 
men  of  Zuni  get  cloth  for  their 
ceremonial  kilts  and  blankets  and  for 
the  dresses  of  the  women.  Even  to-day 
at  Zuni  men  may  make  up  their  own 
garments  from  store  bought  goods  and 
it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  man  sitting  to 
a  sewing-machine. 

A  man  may  use  cloth  or  thread  for 
other  than  economic  reasons.  In  case 
a  girl  jilts  him  he  will  catch  her  out 
some  night  and  take  a  bit  from  her  belt 
to  fasten  to  a  tree  on  a  windy  mesa  top. 
As  the  wind  wears  away  the  thread,  the 
■.voman  will  r.icken  and  perhaps  in  two 
or  three  years  die.  A  woman  who  is 
deserted  may  take  soil  from  the  man's 
footprints  and  put  it  where  she  sleeps. 
At  night  he  will  think  of  her  and  come 
back — "even  if  the  other  woman  is  bet- 
ter looking."  Apprehensive  of  deser- 
tion a  woman  may  put  a  lock  of  hair 
from  the  man  in  her  house  wall  or,  the 
better  to  attach  him  to  her,  she  may 
wear  it  over  her  heart. 

To  the  point  of  view  that  the  differ- 
entiation of  the  sexes  at  Zuni  proceeds 
on  the  whole  from  the  division  of  labor 
the  native  custom  of  allowing  a  boy  or 
man  to  become,  as  far  as  ways  of  living 
go,  a  girl  or  woman,  gives  color.  To- 
wards adolescence,  and  sometimes  in 
later  life,  it  is  permissible  for  a  boy 
culturally  to  change  sex.  He  puts  on 
woman's  dress,  speaks  like  a  woman, 
and  behaves  like  a  woman.  This  alter- 
ation is  due  to  the  fact  that  one  takes 
readily  to  women's  work,  one  prefers  it 
to  men's  work.  Of  one  or  another  of 
the  three  men-women  now  at  Zuni  or  of 
the  men-women  in  other  pueblos  I  have 
always  been  told  that  the  person  in 
question  made  the  change  because  he 
wanted  to  work  like  a  woman  or  be- 
cause his  household  was  short  of  women 
and  needed  a  woman  worker.  This  na- 
tive theory  of  the  institution  of  the  man- 
women  is  a  curious  commentary,  is  it 
'r.ot,  on  that  thorough-going  belief  in  the 
intrinsic  difference  between  the  sexes 
which  is  so  tightly  held  to  in  our  own 
culture? 


Is  This  The  Solution? 

Another  scheme  to  rectify  the  distressing  prices  now  preva- 
lent, by  other  than  sound  economic  measures,  was  outlined 
before  the  Union  of  Canadian  Municipalities  which  recently 
convened  at  Kingston. 

THIS  RESOLUTION  HITS  YOU  WHERE  YOU  LIVE 

"We  submit  the  principal  root  of  the  evil  is  the  present  waste- 
ful, inefficient  and  antiquated  method,  or  rather  lack  of  method, 
of  distributing  the  goods  from  the  producer  and  manufacturer 
to  the  consumer — wasteful  of  time,  labor,  health,  happiness  and 
even  human  life — inefficient  and  antiquated  in  this  age  and  to 
such  an  extent  that  even  the  huge  economies  etTected  by  the  great- 
est array  of  labor-saving  machinery  the  world  has  ever  seen  are 
in  a  large  measure  rendered  null  and  void.  An  ever-increasing 
army  of  unregulated  distributors  and  relatively  ever-decreas- 
ing army  of  producers  with  the  leaders  of  all  these  practising 
profiteering  and  price  manipulation  as  their  fancy  may  dictate  or 
opportunity   may   permit. 

"Among  the  minor  causes  are  the  various  classes  of  idlers  and 
usurers,  who  in  devious  ways  levy  toll  on  labor  and  industry. 
Waste  of  time  in  high  schools  and  colleges  teaching  dead  lan- 
guages and  other  unpractical  subjects  to  the  partial  or  total 
exclusion  of  vocational  training,  economics  and  useful  branches 
of  learning  which  would  be  of  greater  value  for  purposes  of  mind 
development  and  discipline  and  thereafter  more  useful  to  the 
individual    and    the    country." 

SAYS  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  IN  RELY: 

"It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  there  might  be  a  dissenting  voice, 
heard  above  this  chorus  of  condemnation.  A  voice 'that  might 
suggest,  for  instance,  that  the  fact  that  the  producer  is  getting 
$24.50  per  hundred  for  hogs,  where  he  formerly  got  $6,  might,  per- 
haps, have  as  much  to  do  with  the  matter  of  increased  cost  as  the 
inefficient  handling  that  gives  to  the  packer  5-16  of  a  cent  per 
pound  on  bacon,  or  to  the  retailer  a  bare  5  cents  a  pound.  Or  the 
fact  that  the  farmer  is  now  guaranteed  a  price  of  $2.15  a  bushel 
for  wheat  that  formerly  sold  with  satisfaction  for  90  cents  may 
be  as  much  responsible  as  the  half  cent  a  loaf  profit  of  the  baker, 
or  the  cent  profit  of  the  retailer. 

"It  is  a  question,  too,  whether  all  the  blame  for  the  trying  con- 
ditions of  the  present  time  should  be  laid  at  the  door  of  estab- 
lished trade,  any  more  than  at  any  other  door.  There  seems  no 
good  evidence  for  believing  that  the  business  morals  of  the 
merchant  class  are  worse  than  any  other,  and  there  might  be 
those  who  might  reply  to  the  stricture  that  our  schools  and 
colleges  are  not  devoting  their  attention  strongly  enough  to  the 
bread  and  butter  needs  that  'man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone'." 

The  frank  object  of  this  resolution  was  "to  attain  a  substantial  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  living  generally,  but  without  increase  of  hours  of  labor  or 
reduction  of  wages."  It  is  the  possibility  of  this  which  THE  FINANCIAL 
POST   doubts. 


You   want  to   read   such    discussions   as   this. 
THE  FINANCIAL  POST. 
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They  Couldn't  Better  the  Bags 
So  They  Improved  the  Records 


Everybody  in  the  leather  goods  business  knows 
the  quality  of  the  product  of  Lamontagne 
Limited,  of  Montreal. 

Few  realize  the  extent  of  detail  involved  in  keep- 
ing an  accurate  record  of  costs,  or  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  accuracy  among  men  who  must 
figure,  figure — hour  after  hour. 

The  men  in  I.amontagne's  cost  department 
were  accurate  to  the  limit  of  human  ability,  but 
even  that  isn't  perfection.  M  istakes  crept  in  and 
they  had  to  be  found  regardless  of  the  cost  in 
time  and  energy. 

"We  knew,  that  for  better  records  we  needed 
some  means  of  speeding  the  work  and  making  the 
calculations  error  proof,  but  we  weren't  quite  sure 
how  to  get  it,"  said  Hector  Joubert,  superinten- 
dent of  this  great  leather  goods  firm.  "The  way 
we  got  it  is  almost  too  simple  to  believe." 

"We  simply  turned  over  to  a  machine  the  mechan- 
ical part  of  the  task  that  caused  the  trouble. 


"Today  we  depend  on  Burroughs  Machines 
for  all  of  our  cost  department  calculations. 

"Our  records  are  today  in  far  better  shape  than 
they  have  ever  been  before,  and  we  date  the 
improvement  from  the  day  we  abandoned  the 
old  pen  and  ink  method  of  calculating  and  put  the 
Burroughs  in. 

"Mistakes  have  reached  the  vanishing  point. 
Everybody  works  to  better  advantage  and  the 
result  is  plainly  visible  in  the  greater  volume  of 
work  and  added  accuracy.  We  have  secured  ac- 
curate figures  that  have  made  big  cuts  in  produc- 
tion cost  possible. 

"Inventory  on  goods  in  production  is  only  a 
day's  work  instead  of  the  three-weeks'  task  it  used 
to  be.  Even  if  we  used  our  Burroughs  Calculator 
for  our  quarterly  inventories  and  nothing  else 
we'd  say  they  were  one  of  the  best  investments  the 
cost  department  ever  made." 


The  A  B  C  of  Business 

The  Standard  Burroughs  line  embraces  machines  for 
Adding,  for  Bookkeeping  and  for  Calculating — among  them 
a  mfxiel  which  will  fit  into  any  business,  large  or  small, 
and  repay  its  cost  in  the  saving  of  a  few  months. 


Burroughs  offices  are  maintained  in  many  Canadian  cities — 
St.  Johns,  Nfld.;  Halifax,  N.  S.;  St.  John.  N.  B.;  Winnipeg, 
Man.;  Regina  and  Saskatoon,  Sask.;  Calgary  and  Edmon- 
ton, Alta.;  Quebec  and  Montreal,  P.  Q. ;  Ottawa,  Toronto 
and  Hamilton,  Ont. ;  \'ancouvcr  and  \lctoria,  B.  C. 
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Anglo-Saxon  Friction  Must  be  Overcome 


Why    Relations    Between    English 

and   American  People  Are 

Not  Cordial 

'pHERE  is  no  use  blinking  the  fact 
that  the  relations  between  the  EnR- 
lish  and  American  people  have  not  been 
improved  by  the  war.  For  a  time — 
when  the  United  States  first  entered  the 
war — it  looked  as  though  an  enduring 
entente  had  at  last  been  reached  be- 
tween the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  na- 
tions. But  events  since  have  almost 
destroyed  the  hope  and  since  the  cessa- 
tion of  fightinjr,  the  feeling  has  been 
even  less  cordial  than  before  the  Am- 
ericans cimo  in. 

It  is  realized  on  both  sides,  however, 
that  the  estrangement  is  to  be  deplored 
»nd  that,  in  fact,  the  future  peace  of 
the  world  could  be  built  on  the  found- 
ation of  a  firm  Anglo-Saxon  Alliance. 
Consequently,  a  fair  and  comprehensive 
lummary  of  the  situation  which  appears 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  from  the  pen 
of  A.  Maurics  Low  is  worth  close  atten- 
tion in  both  countries.  He  writes,  in 
part: 

Those  of  us  who  had  somewhat  more 
than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  Am- 
erica and   her  people,  hoped  that  the 


late  war  would  wipe  out  the  bitter 
memories  of  the  past,  and  bring  about 
a  friendship  so  precious  that  it  could  not 
be  broken.  The  hope  seemed  not  un- 
reasonable. We  had  fought  each  other, 
and  each  had  for  the  other  the  admira- 
tion brave  men  have  for  honorable  foes. 
We  had  fought  each  other,  and  now  we 
were  to  fight  as  companions  in  arms, 
brothers  linked  in  a  great  cause,  willing 
to  give  their  blood  so  that  the  world 
might  live  in  freedom.  In  the  spiritual 
contact  of  war  the  old  prejudices  were 
to  be  swept  away,  the  old  misunder- 
standings forgotten,  as  lovers  forget 
their  quarrels  only  to  rejoice  in  their 
renewed  happiness.  That  was  the 
aspiration;  surely  not  unwarranted. 
Yet,  I  deeply  regret  to  say,  the  war  has 
not  done  what  we  hoped. 

Generalitie.s  are  often  misleading  and 
distort  the  truth,  unless  a  broad  state- 
ment is  limited  in  its  application.  Prior 
to  the  war,  there  existed  a  deep-seated 
dislike  of  England  and  the  English  on 
the  part  of  the  great  mass  of  Amer- 
icans. That  dislike  to-day  is  not  less 
intense  than  it  was;  rather,  there  is 
every  rea.son  to  fear,  it  is  more  wide- 
spread. It  is  true  that  the  war  has 
brought  to  our  side,  as  our  open  and 
avowed  champions,  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  were  always  senti- 
mentally inclined  to  like  England  and 
to  admire  her  traditions,  government, 
and  principles,  but  who,  for  political, 
social,  and  business  reasons,  felt  it  the 
part  of  wisdom  not  to  allow  their  admir- 
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ation  to  become  vocal.  These  persons 
are  now  given  the  right  openly  to  ex- 
press what  they  have  long  felt 

To  offset  this  we  have  some  20,000,- 
000  men  and  women,  native-born  Ger- 
mans and  American-born  children  of 
German  parents,  Austrians,  Hungar- 
ians, TurJes,  Bulgarians  and  the  Irish, 
who  are  all  eager  to  voice  their  detesta- 
tion of  England.  This  element  is 
our  bitter  and  implacable  enemy. 
It  is  an  element  commanding  far- 
reaching  political,  social,  and  financial 
influence.  It  is  confined  to  no  single 
class.  It  is  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  in  large  cities  as  well  as  in 
villages;  subject  to  its  influence  are  men 
in  the  highest  places,  leaders  of  affairs 
in  politics,  finance,  and  trade;  men  of 
learning  and  the  illiterate;  the  well-to- 
do  and  the  poor. 

To  this  we  must  add  the  "native" 
American,  who,  through  prejudice,  en- 
vironment, association,  and  the  garbled 
teaching  of  his  history  books,  was  anti- 
British  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
He  is  no  less  anti-British  Uian  he  was; 
in  fact,  he  is  now  convinced  that  what 
vvas  perhaps  merely  prejudice  and  an 
inherited  aversion  is  based  on  substan- 
tial reason. 

In  dealing  with  present  and  future 
Anglo-American  relations  we  have  to 
consider  three  factors: — 

F'irst,  the  great  mass  of  Americans 
not  only  do  not  like,  but  actively  dislike 
England. 

Second,  20,000,000  men  and  women 
in  the  United  States  have  an  im- 
placable hatred  of  England. 

Third,  the  American  who  dislikes 
England  conscientiously  believes  he  is 
neither  prejudiced  nor  unfair,  but  has 
ample  justification  for  his  position. 

Again,  the  war  has  profoundly  af- 
fected American  psychology.  The  de- 
feat of  Germany  immensely  increased 
the  American's  belief  in  himself.  The 
great  mass  believes  that  America  won 
the  war.  It  believes  that  in  April  1917 
England  and  France  were  defeated  and 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  their  man 
power  weakened  beyond  repair  and 
their  financial  strength  exhausted.  In 
their  desperation  England  and  France 
turned  to  America.  With  the  cunning 
and  skill  which  is  the  heritage  of  Eur- 
opean diplomacy,  and  of  England  espe- 
cially, they  inveigled  the  President  into 
war.  America  did  not  go  to  war  will- 
ingly; she  was  forced  into  it. 

The  great  mass  of  the  American 
people  believes  that  it  was  the  Ameri- 
can army  that  gave  the  coup  de  grace  to 
Germany;  that,  but  for  the  American 
army,  Germany  would  have  dictated 
peace  in  Paris  or  London ;  that,  but  for 
the  American  navy,  the  submarine 
would  have  destroyed  the  last  ton  of 
British  shipping;  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  American  food  carried  in  American 
ships,  England  and  France  would  have 
starved;  that,  without  the  money  of 
America,  England  would  have  been 
b.inkrupt.  These  things  being  a  matter 
of  conviction,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  great  American  mass  has  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  strength  such  as  it 
never  had  before.  It  was  challenged 
and  it  won.  It  did  in  a  few  months  suc- 
cessfully what  every  other  country 
after  years  of  endeavor  failed  to  ac- 
complish. The  war  has  made  the  Am- 
erican believe  that  he  is  not  only  in- 
vulnerable but  also  invincible.  He  has 
nothing  to  fear;  the  war  has  proved  his 
physical  courage.  But  more  than  that, 
it  has  proved  he  has  nothing  to  learn 
that  his  mastery  of  the  art  of  war  is 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  those 
nations  of  Europe  who  so  long  prided 
themselves  upon  their  military  pro- 
ficiency. And  even  greater  than  all,  the 
war  has  proved  that  while  all  Europe  is 
dependent  upon  the  United  States,  the 
resources  of  the  United  States  are  so 
Smple  that  she  is  independent  of 
Europe. 

r  -11 '®  -^^^^  *°  dismiss  this  national 
laith  with  an  airy  gesture;  to  say  that 
America  exaggerates  her  importance; 
that  while  she  assisted  in  winning  the 
war,  that  assistance  was  only  possible 
to  her  and  only  of  critical  value  to  her 
allws  because  for  three  years  England 
and  France  and  Belgium  had  poured 
out  their  blood  and  their  money  with 
spendthrift  profusion,  while  the  man- 
hood of  American  was  untouched  and 
the  wealth  of  the  world  was  at  her  feet 


— Review  »t   Rericws  S««ti»n 

This  answer  is  easy  to  make;  its  partial 
truth  is  obvious;  yet  justice,  and  the  de- 
sire to  do  justice,  require  a  less  sum- 
mary verdict. 

We  should  be  blind  to  ttie  claints  oi 
justice  did  we  not  concede  a  jnstiflca- 
tion  in  part  at  least  for  the  American 
popular     belief.       When     the     United 
States  declared  war  on  Germany  on  6th 
April,  1917,  it  was  generally  accepted 
that  few  if  tiiy  troops  outside  of  the 
regular  army  would  be  sent  to  France, 
that    the    American    naval    contingent 
would  be  small,  that  the  contribution  of 
America  to  the  common  pool  would  be 
her  money  and  "  °r  resources,  her  food, 
her  raw  materials,  her  articles  of  com- 
merce turned  to  the  uses  of  war;  to  that 
extent  America  was  willing  to  go  to  the 
full  extent  of  her  capacity.     When  in 
the  following  month   the   Balfour  and 
Viviani  missions  came  to  Washington 
the  American  peoj  le  knew — or  perhaps 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  they 
thought  they  knew,   for  knowledge   is 
immaterial   so  Ions   as  ignorance  may 
pass  current  for  truth — how  much  deep- 
er they  were  to  be  -nvolved.     It  is  be- 
cause we  live  in  an  electric  age  that  the 
deliberations  of  statesmen  can  never  re- 
main a  secret  even  although  they  may 
not  be  officially  published.     It  was  not 
long   before   Americans    learned     they 
were  pledged  to  furnish  not  only  money 
and  food  and  munitions  but  men,  not  a 
few  battalions  but  armies,  millions  of 
men  if  need  be,  and  that  England  and 
France  relied  on  them  to  make  good  the 
waste  which  it  was  now  beyond  their 
own  power  to  repair. 

A  people  seldom  reasons  closely,  but 
it  has  an  instinctive  faculty  of  reach- 
ing a  conclusion.  To  the  American 
people  it  seemed,  not  knowing  all  the 
facts  but  hastily  piecing  together  scat- 
tered fragments,  that  England  and 
France  had  been  so  weakened  by  Ger- 
many they  were  unable  to  make  further 
formidable  resistance  and  were  in  dan- 
ger of  irretrievable  disaster. 

What  the  war  has-  done  for  America 
is  vastly  to  increase  her  actual  and  po- 
tential wealth  and  to  reverse  her  inter- 
national financial  and  economic  posi- 
tion. Before  the  war  America  was  a 
debtor  nation.  To-day  Europe  and 
South  America  are  her  debtors.  Be- 
fore the  war  America  did  a  lar?e  ex- 
porting trade,  but  in  foreign  traue  she 
was  not  a  real  competitor  of  either  Eng- 
land or  Germany;  to-day  America  has 
invaded  the  markets  which  the  war  has 
closed  to  Germany  and  which  England 
has  temporarily  abandoned.  Before  the 
war  American  exports  were  carried  in 
foreign  bottoms,  largely  British ;  to-day 
America  has  a  merchant  tonnage  she 
hopes  will  equal,  if  not  exceed,  that  of 
England.  This  knowledge  of  the  fin- 
ancial and  commercial  advantages  the 
war  has  brought  to  America  has  influ- 
enced American  psychology. 

For  nineteen  months  the  interests  . 
of  England  and  America  were  mutual 
and  identical.  Past  jealousies,  differ- 
ences, and  dislikes  were  forgotten.  They 
ate  at  a  common  table,  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  hospitality  or  charity  imposes 
certain  restraints.  The  table  has  now 
been  cleared,  and  the  obligation  no 
longer  exists. 

The  Americans  are  out  for  foreign 
trade.  Its  necessity  they  now  realize 
as  never  before,  and  never  before  have 
they  appreciated  the  value  of  the  for- 
eign market.  They  look  forward  to  con- 
ll^l'J'^  ^A'"^''*  mercantile  marine,  and 

^tprL^     ''a    ^-^?*>«"g^  has    displaced 
sterling.      Americans    hope    that    this 
ousting  of  the  pound  can  be  made  pei^!     / 
anent.      As   a   result   of   the   war    the  / 
United  States  has  bee«  able  to  IZhU.h/ 
credits  in  all  parts  of  the  world-  Eng- 
land   France,  Italy,  and  otner  naSSfis 
aro  heavily  indebted  to  America"  ■jfcne 
among  nations  the  United    State/^has 
vast  quantities   of   raw   mate;  ia<S,   fin- 
ished   and    semi-finished    proriicts   for 
wlfrV  if7^P  ° -^^  "«"°"  '^  '  urdened 
rraJe'dts^ocS."^    '''''''    '^^  '  ^'---^ 


The  official  relations  betwp-*  Eng- 
land and  America  from  the  Americ^Tn 
Civil  War  until  1917-that  i-.  f„r  " 
little  more  than  half  a  centu.y— hve 
been,  except  for  brief  period  of  cor.Val- 
ity,  strained  and  provocative  of  ^  ic- 
Continued  on  page  70 
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BEST  XNAS 


The  perfect  Health  that  brings  happi- 
ness again  to  the  home — The  joy  of 
relief  from  pain  and  sickness — The 
strength  and  vigor  to  again  do  your 
day's  work,  in  business  or  the  home, 
with  your  old-time  zest  and  force. 

Can  you  imagine  any  Xmas  gift  to  equal 
this?  

Thousands  of  Canadians  from  Halifax  to 
Vancouver  have  been  restored  to  health 
by  the 


Branston  Violet  Ray,  High  Frequency  GENERATOR 


The  Branston  Generator  is  not  only  recom- 
mended by  leading  physicians  all  over 
Canada,  but  they  personally  use  it  for  their 
own  health  and  the  health  of  their  family. 
The  Branston  Generator  is  the  most  modern 
scientific  discovery  for  the  relief  of  pain  and 
the  cure  of  disease.  It  should  be  used  in  all 
diseases  of  the  nerves,  blood  or  the  circulation. 


Diseases   That   Are 

Successfully   Treated    by 

the  Branston  Violet  Ray 

Generator. 

Asthma 

Headaches 

Arteriosclerosis 

Infantile  Paralysis 

Baldness 

Insomnia 

Bronchitis 

Lumbago 

Catarrh 

Nervous  Affections 

Circulatory  Disorders     Neuralgia 

Constipation 

Neuritis 

Dandruff 

Paralysis 

Deafness 

Pyrrohea 

■  Eczema 

Rheumatism 

Falling  Hair 

Shell  Shock 

Goitre 
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Gout 

Throat  Diseases 

Hay  Fever 

Weak  Eyes 

and  many  others. 

THE  STANDARD  OF 
THE  WORLD 

/ 

The     largest    and 
most      responsible 
electrical     dealers 
from     Halifax     to 
Vancouver      sell 
and  guarantee  the 
Branston       G  e  n  - 
orator. 

Aab  your  deafer  for  a 
demorxatration 

\ 

The  treatment  is  pleasant  and  can  be 
used  with  perfect  safety  by  the  young- 
est child  or  the  most  delicate  invalid. 


The  Branston  Generator  is  designed 

for  home  use  and  is  simply  attached 

to     any     ordinary     electric  lighting 
socket. 


Every  Branston  Generator  is  fully 
guaranteed  by  the  makers  and  is 
"made  in  Canada." 


Complete  directions    and    chart  with 
every  Branston  Generator. 


The  Sun  never  sets  on  the 

Branston    Generator 

Wherever  you  find  civilization  there 
you  will  find  the  Branston  Generator 
relieving  pain  and  curing  disease. 


Our  battery  model  is  made  for  use 
where  there  is  no  electric  current 
and  operates  on  12  dry  cells. 

Pric*.  $50.00 


Within  Reach'of  All 

The  Chas.  A.  Bran.ston  Co.  manufac- 
ture 7  different  models  at  prices  to 
suit  all  purses.  The  models  are  dif- 
ferent, but  there  is  only  one  quality 
of  workmanship — The  Best. 


The  daily  use  of  Branston  Genera- 
tor  ensures   a   perfect  complexion. 


Chas.  A;  Branston   Co. 

Sole  Manufacturers 

355  Yonge  Street         -         Toronto,  Canada 

Branches 
41-45  Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.         London,  England         Sydney,  Australia       Capetown,  South  Africa 

Wellington,  New  Zealand 


Chas.  A.  Branston  Co., 

355  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Dears   Sirs: — 
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STANDARD  SET  NO.  1  (as  illustrated), 
consists  of  heavily  silver-plated  self-atrop- 
pin>?  AutoStrop  Razor,  twelve  AutoBtrop 
Blades  and  a  Strop — complete  in  hand- 
some Black  Leather  Case  lined  (tC  r\r\ 
with  Velvet  and  Satin.  Price..  V^J*^^ 
The  same  Outfit  can  be  had  in  Leather 
Cases  of  following  colors: — Blue,  Green, 
Maroon  and  Red. 

SET  NO.  r»0— Contents  as  above,  but  in 
polished  Nickle-plated  case,  or  in  En- 
graved or  Plain  Metal  Cases,  CtC  n(\ 
finished  gun-metel.      Price ipO.UU 

SET  NO.  7— Contents  as  in  No.  1.  but  in 
a  compact  pocket  foldinpr  case — Black 
or  Brown.  The  Outfit  includes  <tc  f\(\ 
a    Metal    Mirror ipJ.UU 

COMBINATION  OUTFITS  conteininj? 
Phavinp  Brush,  Soap,  etc.,  in  various 
styles,  from  $6.50  to  $15.00  per  Set. 

See    the    AutoStrop    Razor    assortment 

at    any    Drug,    Hardware    or    Jewelry 

Store.      You   will    find   a   style   to   suit 

your  desire. 

AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Co.  Limited 

AotoStrop  Boilding,  Toronto,  Canada 
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Canadian  Interests 
Sacrificed 

Contract  Taken  Away  From  Ux  and 
Given  to  German  Interests 

\  WRITER  in  Canada  (London) 
■^  opens  up  what  it  terms  a  case  of 
"bureaucratic  ineptitude"  by  which  Can- 
ada lost  a  promising  shipping  enter- 
prise. That  the  contract  for  refitting  a 
fleet  of  interned  German  ships  should 
have  been  taken  away  from  a  Canadian 
concern  and  given  to  German  interests 
provides  ample  justification  for  a  pro- 
test. The  story  is  reprinted  as  it  sug- 
gests that  the  Canadian  Government 
must  be  prepared  to  watch  and  fight 
for  our  interests  overseas.  Canada 
says : 

The  apparent  sacrifice  by  the  British 
Ministry  of  Shipping  of  the  interests  of 
Canada  and  a  Canadian  shipping  enter- 
prise has  been  disclosed  by  the  informa- 
tion just  made  public  that  the  contract 
for  the  repair  of  some  forty  German 
vessels  interned  in  South  American 
waters  has  been  granted  to  German  in- 
terests. 

Where  Canada's  interests  have  Sfuffer- 
ed  is  in  the  fact  that  the  Ministry  of 
Shipping  previously  refused,  first,  an 
oflfer  to  buy  the  ships,  regi'ster  ten  of 
them  in  Canada  for  her  Merchant  Mar- 
ine, and  use  the  purchase  price  as  a 
ciedit  for  the  supply  of  foodstuflTs  from 
Canada  to  Germany;  and,  secondly,  an 
offer  by  the  Anderson  Co.,  of  which  Mr. 
J.  Herbert  Anderson,  a  Canadian,  is 
head,  to  repair  the  vessels  at  a  very 
moderate  profit  and  put  them  in  com- 
mission for  the  British  Government. 
As  a  result  of  these  refusals  the  vessels, 
which  might  have  been  in  service  six 
months  ago,  are  still  unrepaired. 

The  fate  of  these  vessels  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  question  asked  of  the 
Government  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  some  months  ago,  after  two 
had  been  lost  in  a  storm  while  lying  in  a 
Chilean  port.  There  is  a  long  history. 
After  having  been  interned  and  dam- 
aged by  their  German  owners,  the 
Armistice  found  them  still  in  Chilean 
v^aters.  As  at  the  time  no  definite  de- 
cision had  been  taken  as  to  the  disposal 
of  enemy  tonnage,  the  Anderson  Co.,  of 
New  York  and  Montreal,  made  a  pro- 
posal to  purchase  the  boats  at  an  ap- 
proximate price  of  $30,000,000,  this  pur- 
chase money  to  be  used  as  a  credit  for 
the  supply  of  food  and  raw  materials 
which  the  Allies  had  agreed  to  sell  to 
Germany.  The  Anderson  Co.  had  acted 
for  the  French  Government  throughout 
the  war  for  the  purchase  of  tonnage  in 
America,  was  favorably  known  to  the 
Canadian  Government,  and  was  at  the 
time  disposing  of  some  hundred  and 
forty  small  vessels  for  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  acting  for  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  in  the 
purchase  of  tonnage. 

A  precedent  had  already  been  set  by 
,the  purchase  in  1917.  when  enemy  ton- 
nage was  the  vital  need  of  the  Allies,  of 
a  large  number  of  German  and  Aus>- 
trian  vessels  by  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  with  the  consent  of  Great 
Britain  and  Prance.  The  Anderson  Co. 
had  also  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
German  owners  of  the  vessels  for  their 
sale,  on  condition  that  the  money 
be  placed  as  a  credit  for  foodstuffs 
in  Canada  or  the  United  States.  The 
company  thereupon  put  their  proposi- 
tion before  the  Allied  Governments  and 
assumed  the  responsibility  for  fitting 
out  the  vessels  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  This  was  at  a  time  when  the  in- 
crease of  tonnage  for  Canadian  trade 
was  a  paramount  necessity,  and  the 
Canadian  tsvernment  therefore  saw 
fit  to  refer  the  matter  to  Great  Britain, 
recommending  that  the  proposition 
should  be  acceped  with  the  following 
conditions : — 

(1)  That  the  purchase  money  should 
be  deposited  in  Canada  for  the  pay- 
ment of  food  supplies. 

(2)  That  ten  of  the  vessels  should  be 
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registered  in  Canada  to  augment  her 
Merchant  Marine. 

At  this  time  the  sanction  of  the  other 
Allied  Governments  had  been  obtained, 
as  stated,  and  it  only  remained  for 
Britain  to  give  her  consent.  Mr.  An- 
derson himself  appeared  before  the 
Ministry  of  Shipping  and  presented  the 
case.  But  the  proposition  was  refused, 
and  this,  though  some  higher  officials 
of  the  Government  expressed  it  as  their 
individual  opinion  tkat  the  arrangement 
would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned. It  is  understood  the  reasons 
given  to  Mr.  Anderson  were  that  the 
ownership  of  the  tonnage  was  still  vest- 
ed in  Germany,  and  that  an  agreement 
for  the  disposition  of  the  vessels  had  al- 
ready been  arrived  at.  These  argu- 
ments, however,  were  rather  remarkable 
ones  in  view  of  the  willingness  of  the 
German  owners  to  sell  the  tonnage  and 
of  the  other  Allies  to  allow  its  sale. 

However,  after  being  given  this  ans- 
wer, the  Anderson  Co.  made  an  alter- 
native suggestion,  that  they  be  author- 
ized to  repair  the  ships  at  cost,  plus  £1 
per  ton,  the  whole  scheme  to  be  financed 
by  themselves  until  the  ships  were  ac- 
tually delivered  in  Great  Britain.  The 
c-jmpany  had  already  made  precise  sur- 
veys of  the  damage  done  to  the  ships, 
."•..1  had  been  informed  of  the  where- 
abouts of  certain  parts  concealed  by 
the  German  crevi^s.  They  offered  to  con- 
.sult  the  convenience  of  the  Allies  in 
every  possible  way  and  deliver  the  ships 
in  six  months'  time. 

This  offer  was  also  refused,  or,  at 
least,  not  accepted,  and  Mr.  Anderson 
returned  to  New  York.  While  there  he 
heard  rumors  that  the  contract  for  re- 
pairing the  ships  was  to  be  given  to 
Germany,  and  he  came  to  London  to 
ascertain  the  facts.  A  fortnight  ago 
he  was  informed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Shipping  that  the  rumors  were  correct. 

Failing  some  justification  of  its  at- 
titude by  the  Ministry  of  Shipping,  its 
action  appears  to  be  a  unique  illustra- 
tion of  how  not  to  encourage  Imperial 
sentiment.  No  matter  how  efficient  the 
German  workmen  may  be,  their  offer 
cannot  be  much  more  advantageous 
than  that  of  the  Anderson  Co.,  who  were 
willing  to  accept  a  very  low  profit  and 
to  submit  to  the  examination  of  experts, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Ship- 
ping, their  figures  for  cost  of  the  re- 
pair;?. And  when  it  is  considered  that 
one  year's  delay  must  ensue  between 
the  completion  of  the  present  contract 
and  that  which  might  have  been  made, 
it  will  be  seen  how  great  a  loss  has  re- 
sulted to  every  interest  concerned,  and 
more  particularly  to  Canadian  export 
trade.  The  vessels  will  have  to  be  tow- 
ed to  Germany  for  repair. 


When  seen  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
Mr.  Lodge,  Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of 
Shipping  stated  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  first  offer  made  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son, that  for  the  purchase  of  the  ships. 
"However,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  under 
the  circumstances  the  British  Govern- 
ment could  not  have  authorized  the  sale 
of  German  ships  to  anyone,"  he  remark- 
ed. "They  were  not  our  ships;  they  be- 
longed to  Germany." 

"But  the  Germans  were  willing  to 
sell." 

"The  Germans  would  have  been  glad 
to  sell  all  their  ships,  but  it  was  not  in 
Great  Britain's  interest  to  allow  them 
to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  we  stood  to  gain 
a  large  portion  of  this  German  tonnage 
under  the  tei-ms  of  the  Peace  Treaty." 

"But  isn't  Germany  to  receive  any- 
thing in  return?" 

"Oh,  yes;  their  value  will  be  allowed 
for." 

"Then  it  appears  to  come  to  very 
much  the  same  thing  in  the  end,"  com- 
mented the  interviewer. 

In  regard  to  the  offer  for  repair  of  the 
ships,  Mr.  Lodge  said  that  an  agree- 
ment had  been  arrived  at  between  the 
Allies  for  the  repair  of  German  vessels 
in  the  Dutch  West  Indies  by  the  British, 
in  Spain  by  the  French,  and  in  South 
American  waters  by  the  Americans. 
Most  of  the  vessels  allocated  under  the 
first  two  heads  had  been  repaired,  but 
the  United  States  had  not  done  any- 
thing with  the  ships  in  Chile  and  Ar- 
gentina. As  for  the  Anderson  contract, 
Mr.  Lodge  said  in  the  first  place  it  look- 
ed like  a  very  good  thing  for  Mr.  Ander- 
son, and  in  the  second  place  it  was  for 
the  United  States  to  accept  the  offer  if 
it  desired. 

"But  Mr.  Anderson  claims  the  United 
States  was  willing  to  approve  the  con- 
tract if  Great  Britain  was  favorable," 
said  the  interviewer. 

"Two  months  ago  the  responsibility 
for  repairing  these  vessels  was  placed 
with  Great  Britain,"  resumed  Mr. 
Lodge.  "However,  we  did  not  see  fit 
to  accept  the  Anderson  offer,  since  it 
seemed  to  us  that,  as  the  Germans  were 
responsible  for  putting  the  rest  of  their 
tonnage  in  shape  under  the  Peace 
Treaty  terms,  we  might  as  well  include 
these  boats.  They  will  be  towed  to  Ger- 
man ports  and  there  repaired." 

"But  will  that  not  be  a  very  expen- 
sive proceeding?"  Mr.  Lodge  was  asked. 

"The  Germans  who  built  these  ships 
should  be  able  to  repair  them  efficiently. 
When  the  work  is  completed  we  will 
get  the  boats,  although  there  are  con- 
ditions attached  as  to  carrying  food- 
stuffs to  Germany." 


The  Workers  Now  Rule 


Ktu/lwh   Writer  Reaches  This  Con- 
rhigion  on  Present  Conditions 

'PHAT  the  working  people  of  England 
have  become  the  ruling  class;  that 
the  middle  classes  are  being  slowly 
wiped  out;  and  that  the  agricultural 
laborers  stand  to  gain  more  from  the 
conditions  arising  out  of  the  war  than 
any  other  body:  Such  are  the  main 
conclusions  reached  by  a  writer  com- 
missioned by  the  Quiver  to  investigate 
labor  problems  in  England.  The  con- 
clusions are  embodied  in  an  unsigned 
article  which  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  domination 
of  Labor  is  going  to  wash  out  the  old 
-Middle  Class  utterly.  The  working 
man  who  is  prospering  under  the  flag 
of  Organized  Labor  is  going  to  be  the 
Middle  Class  very  soon,  and  the  clerk 
will  sink  lower  and  lower  in  the  social 
classification- — unless  he  can  take  a  leaf 
from  the  book  of  the  trade  unionist.' 

Whether  the  opinions  of  my  inform- 
ant will  bear  the  test  of  time  the  future 
alone  can  prove,  but  there  is  much  in 
his  words  that  gives  one  food  for 
thought.  As  for  the  position  of  many 
clerk.^,  and  of  those  people  belonging  to 
50JT1?    nondescript    callings    and    voca- 


tions, it  is  only  natural  evolution  that 
they  should  have  been  left  out  of  the 
scheme  of  things  by  Organized  Labor. 

Another  point  that  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious is  that  Labor  will  never  again 
become  dependent,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  The  war  has  lifted  a  magic  cur- 
tain, and  set  out  in  the  opening  it  cov- 
ered the  worker  has  not  only  seen  his 
own  power,  but  also  the  ways  and 
means  of  using  it.  Instead  of  visualiz- 
ing himself  individually  as  a  .screw  in 
a  machine  or  a  cog  in  a  wheel,  the  toiler 
conjures  up  a  picture  of  many  men 
collectively  exercising  amazing  force. 

Summing  up  my  experiences,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  worker 
is  beginning  to  realize  that  he  is  soon 
going  to  form  the  new  Middle  Class, 
which  will  consist  of  the  mechanic,  the 
railwayman,  the  factory  operative  and 
artisan.  The  breaking  up  of  slums  and 
building  of  better  dwellings  will  give 
that  self-respect  that  will  bring  home. 
tc)  the  worker  and  his  family  his  altered 
conditions.  Then  it  will  be  that  the 
domestic  science  taught  in  our  modern 
council  and  secondary  schools  will  find 
its  harvest. 

In  the  course  of  my  travels,  I  have 
discovered  that  as  the  direct  outcome 
of  war-time  developments  the  agricul- 
tural laborer  stands  to  benefit  more 
than  anyone  as  a  class.  With  minimum 
wages  asgured  by  law,  hours  pf  work 
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fixed,  Sunday  labor  lessened  and  decent 
hous  n(?  in  view,  the  farm  worker  will 
be  elevated  in  the  industria  and  soc,^ 
sc-ale  a  hundredfold  More  land  will  be 
brought  under  the  plough,  and  the  term 
"The  New  Governor"  will  apply  with 
drastic  and  dramatic  force  to  a  group 
of  toilers  larger  than  the  miners,  th« 
railwaymen  or  any  other  single  section 
of  employees.  Moreover,  there  can  be 
but  little  chance  of  the  statement  be- 
ing contradicted  that  our  toilers  of  the 
countryside  belong  to  a  class  that  has 
been  deliberately  tyrannized  and  sweat- 
ed for  a  century,  mainly  through  an 
ancient  feudalism  that  prevented  the 
slightest  attempt  at  the  Organization 
of  Labor. 

The  outcome  of  the  Labor  Revolution 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  There 
are  people  who  say  it  will  bring  in  its 
train  national  disaster  and  bankruptcy; 
others  who  declare  that  it  carries  with 
it  the  possibility  of  a  new-found  happi- 
ness and  contentment  in  a  million 
homes.  One  thing  is  quite  certain,  and 
that  is  that  suspicion,  mistrust  and 
jealousy  must  be  eliminated  from  the 
relationship  between  Organized  Capital 
and  Organized  Labor,  even  if  there  is  a 
presiding  genius  at  the  meeting  from 
the  Government.  Capital  and  Labor 
fought  loyally,  hand  in  hand,  against  a 
common  foe;"  both  parties  died  side  by 
side.  Why  should  they  not  live 
amicably  and  prosperously  together? 

And  there  is  one  class  that  is  going 
to  suffer  terribly,  unless  it  can  gird  it- 
self about  with  the  strength  of  organ- 
ization. With  the  elevation  of  one  class 
there  is  the  danger  that  the  class  above 
may  be  merely  the  object  of  transposi- 
tion, seeing  that  it  cannot  mark  time 
on  its  own  ground.  I  am  referring,  of 
course,  to  a  certain  section  of  clerks, 
of  unskilled  workers  and  of  other  folk 
who  now  form  the  backbone  of  our 
Middle  Class.  What  is  to  happen  to 
them  as  the  outcome  of  this  .great  revo- 
lution? 


Anglo-Saxon   Friction 
Must  be  Overcome 

Continued  from  page  66  ■  ■" 

tion;  and  the  official  relations  have  re- 
flected the  non-official  relations  of  the 
two  countries.  Between  the  two 
peoples,  though  not  between  individuals, 
there  has  existed  more  friction  than 
real  friendship.  To  search  for  the 
causes  of  this  unhappy  state  of  affairs 
would  be  too  long  a  task,  ntv  would  any 
useful  purpose  be  served  by  raking  over 
the  ashes  of  the  past.  But  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  it  is  necessary  to 
say  that  neither  side  is  solely  to  blame 
—both  must  be  held  responsible. 

On  our  side  the  trouble  comes  from  a 
failure  to  understand  the  American 
character,  from  lack  of  sympathy  and 
forbearance,  from  ignorance  of  Ameri- 
can psychology;  frequently  from  the 
appointment  of  wrong  agents  or  the 
employment  of  wrong  methods;  from 
a  rigid  adherence  to  practices  which, 
while  suitable  in  other  countries  and 
useful,  were  in  America  unsuitable  and 
harmful.  We  have  failed,  and  in  a 
measure  have  deserved  to  fail,  because 
we  have  so  frequently  swung  from  un- 
tempered  criticism  to  the  extreme  of 
flattery;  and  the  American  has  resented 
the  one  and  been  cynically  irritated  by 
the  other. 

On  the  American  side  the  trouble 
comes  from  a  misunderstanding  equally 
as  erroneous  of  the  English  character. 
The  English  are  not  liked  because  they 
are  regarded  as  arrogant,  supercilious, 
and  contemptuous  of  the  American.  The 
policy  of  England  is  represented  as  that 
of  the  bully,  always  trying  to  take  an 
edvantage  over  weak  and  small  nations, 
always  cunning  and  dishonest  in  her 
diplomacy,  always  to  be  feared  when  she 
has  tried  to  win  by  diplomacy  what  she 
was  unable  to  secure  by  force. 

That  is  one  reason  why  the  League 
of  Nations  has  met  with  so  much  Amer- 
ican opposition.  It  is  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  because  it  is  supposed  to  be 
an  iLnghsh  invention,  cunningly  design- 
ed to  be  to  the  advantage  of  England 
and    to    the    serious    disadvantage    of 
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America.     Th^i  Greeks  are  most  feared 
when   bearing  gifts. 

Nor  has  the  war  helped  us;  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  in  some  quarters  still 
further' strengthened  the  belief  that  it 
is  wisdom  on  the  part  of  America  al- 
ways to  be  on  her  guard  against  Eng- 
land. 

It  is  necessary  to  speak  without  re- 
serve. To  resort  to  euphemism  would 
be  childish.  Our  policy  of  excessive 
secrecy  between  1914  and  1917,  and  the 
■work  of  the  official  propaganda  agents 
appointed  to  spread  the  gospel  to  Amer- 
ica— men  with  neither  the  training  nor 
the  knowledge  to  qualify  them  for  the 
task — had  most  unfortunate  effects  in 
America.  It  made  Americans  be- 
lieve that  the  reports  circulated  by  our 
enemies  were  true,  that  while  France 
was  doing  the  bulk  of  the  fighting, 
England  was  doing  practically  nothing; 
that  while  France  had  given  her  all  to 
winning  the  war,  England  was  think- 
ing about  trade;  that  while  France  had 
sent  her  last  man  to  the  front,  England 
selfishly  held  vast  armies  at  home,  so 
that  even  if  France  perished  England 
was  secure  from  invasion;  that  while 
France  made  the  supreme  sacrifice,  the 
English  navy  was  held  in  safety  for  the 
same  reason  that  England  withheld  her 
aid  from  France!  the  first  thought  of 
England  being  always  her  own  protec- 
tion. The  blockade,  the  interference 
with  "neutral"  tradt,  the  consorship 
of  mails  and  cables,  the  black  list,  the 
bunkering  regulations,  all  increased 
American  feeling  against  England. 

The  injury  done  might  have  been  pre- 
vented and  much  of  the  feeling  could 
have  been  removed  had  other  methods 
been  employed,  but  it  is  futile  to  discuss 
the  past,  it  is  only  useful  if  it  can  be 
made  to  give  profit  to  the  present.  The 
point  to  emphasize  is  that  although 
America  has  been  the  ally  of  England, 
and  American  troops  have  fought  side 
by  side  with  English,  the  old  dislike  re- 
mains. Americans  who  have  seen  both 
France  and  England,  who  have  seen 
England  untouched  and  France  devast- 
ated; and  those  Americans  who  have 
seen  only  France,  and  judge  only  from 
what  they  have  seen,  believe  more  firmly 
than  ever  that  France  stood  the  brunt 
of  the  war,  that  France  fought  and  died 
in  her  misery,  while  England  in  her 
security  enjoyed  her  ease. 

It  is  for  the  interest  both  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  the  United  States  that 
they  shall  not  only  be  friendly  but  that 
the  sympathy  arising  out  of  intijnate 
understanding  shall  exist  between  them, 
that  they  shall  pursue  the  same  ends 
and  have  a  common  policy.  Self-inter- 
est on  both  sides  dictates  this,  but  one 
would  like  to  ascribe  a  higher  motive. 
The  peace,  the  security,  the  well-being 
the  future  progress  and  civilization  of 
the  world  are  largely  in  the  keeping  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
provided  each  believes  in  the  sincerity 
and  disinterestedness  of  the  other.  On 
the    part   of    Great    Britain    it   is    im- 


possible to  hope  for  this  unless  we  fully 
understand  the  American  character. 

What  should  level  all  barriers  be- 
tween the  two  peoples  has  too  often  kept 
them  apart  and  prevented  each  being 
in  sympathy  with  the  other.  Paradox- 
ical as  it  may  sound,  fantastic  even  as 
It  may  seem,  the  speech  of  our  fathers 
is  an  obstacle. 

No  Englishmen  goes  to  a  foreigTi 
country  no  matter  how  extensive  his 
knowledge  of  its  people,  history,  and 
language,  without  feeling  that  he  still 
has  much  to  learn,  that  only  with  diffi- 
dence may  he  presume  to  deliver  judg- 
ment on  their  mentality  or  character; 
and  then  only  after  long  residence  and 
intimate  association.  The  Englishman 
going  to  America  for  the  first  time  fond- 
ly believes  that  he  suffers  under  no 
such  handicap.  Having  no  strange 
tongue  to  master,  he  assumes  that  he 
has  nothing  to  learn;  he  assumes  that 
as  men  speak  so  they  are,  and  that  all 
men  who  speak  the  language  of  Eng- 
land must  think  as  do  the  people  of 
England.  Hence  the  business  man,  the 
casual  tourist,  the  government  official 
or  the  diplomatist,  who  in  any  other 
country  would  know  his  ignorance  and 
be  ashamed  to  expose  it,  after  a  few 
weeks  in  America  is  critic  or  censor, 
competent  to  advise  or  instruct,  to  write 
a  book,  or  to  shape  the  policy  of  his 
government.  It  is  more  tragic  than  the 
blind  leading  the  blind,  for  their  afflic- 
tion has  made  all  men  equal.  It  is  the 
folly  of  a  man  with  sound  eyes  trust- 
ing himself  to  a  guide  without  exper- 
ience, too  vain  to  confess  his  ignorance. 

Fundamentally,  Englishmen  and 
Americans  are  so  much  alike,  that  it 
may  well  be  believed  there  is  little  div- 
ergence in  the  two  stocks,  and  yet  psy- 
chologically the  differences  are  so  great, 
though  not  always  so  immediately  ob- 
vious, that  they  are  the  pitfalls  into 
which  the  Englishman  will  stumble,  un- 
less he  guards  his  footsteps  cautiously. 
Of  the  two,  the  American  is  the  more 
complex;  often  he  is  subtle.  I  suppose 
the  American  would  deny  this;  he  thinks 
of  himself  as  very  much  on  the  surface, 
knowing  little  of  the  delight  of  reticence, 
and  that  he  cannot  be  accused  of  subtle- 
ty. Yet,  I  still  adhere  to  my  opinion. 
But  what  will  not  be  denied  is  that  an 
American  will  treat  leniently  the  mis- 
takes of  a  foreigner,  whether  in  speech 
or  action,  because  the  American  has 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tolerant  contempt  for 
the  foreigner;  but  an  Englishman's 
mistakes  will  not  be  pardoned,  because 
he  is  expected  to  know  better,  and  he 
sins  only  because  he  is  indifferent  or 
rude  with  intent.  Difference  of  lan- 
guage shields  the  foreigner,  and  forces 
him  to  be  a  more  patient  and  often  a 
more  acute  observer;  community  of 
language  induces  the  Englishman  to 
record  superficial  judgments,  confuses 
his  sense  of  values  and  inclines  him  to 
criticism,  which,  being  merely  a  passing 
impression,  irritates  the  American  and 
creates  friction. 


A  Tribe  of  Wild  Men 
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I  /  fi  Found  on  Lonely  Rock. 
South  of  California 


IV/IOST  of  the  well-advertised  brands 
of  wild  men  are  fairly  familiar  to 
the  show-going  American  public,  writes 
Frederick  Simpich  in  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Magazine.  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  a  variety  of  "wild  man,"  which  the 
world  at  large  has  never  heard  of,  ex- 
ists within  700  miles  of  the  thoroughly 
modern  city  of  Los.  Angeles.  He  writes: 

But  right  here  at  home,  there  dwells 
a  lost  tribe  of  savages  whose  very  name 
is  known  to  but  few  of  us;  for  this  tribe 
has  never  been  tamed,  "uplifted,"  or 
even  exhibited.  Yet  it  is  older,  perhaps, 
than  the  Aztecs;  it  may  even  be  the  last 
living  fragment  of  the  American  abori- 
gines. 

The  Seris,  these  strange  people  are 
called,  and  they  inhabit  a  lonely,  evil 
rock  called  Tiburon  (Shark)  Island  that 
lifts    its    hostile    head    from    the    hot, 


empty  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Cortez. 
(Gulf  of  California  it's  printed  on 
American  maps).  And  all  down  this 
coast  the  name  of  Tiburon  is  spoken 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  for  these 
Seris  are  thieves  and  killers.  It  is  even 
whispered  that  long  ago  they  were  can- 
nibals. However,  they  did  not  try  to 
eat  us  or  even  hint  at  it  wliile  I  was 
visiting  them. 

From  where  we  anchored,  off  the 
north  end  of  the  island,  it  had  seemed 
quite  deserted;  but  no  sooner  had  we 
waded  from  our  whaleboat  to  the  beach 
than  two  Indians  appeared,  carrying  a 
flag  of  truce.  Then  came  others,  in 
swarms,  venturing  timidly  from  the 
mesquite  and  palo  verde  brush.  They 
were  tall  men,  mostly  very  slend^,  with 
straight  black  hatr;  their  teeth  were  re- 
markably white  and  sound.  Except  for 
a  few  bows  and  arrows,  all  were  unarm- 
ed. (Later  I  learned  that  they  had  hid- 
den their  few  old  rifles  in  a  neighboring 
arroyo  before  showing  themselves.) 

One  picturesque  old  man,  clad  in  tat- 
tered rags,  an  antediluvian  "Stetson," 
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A  Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain  Pen  makes  such 
a  PRACTICAL  gift! 

It  is  appropriate    for  any  circumstances,  but 

especially  so  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Prices  from 

It    awakens    genuine    satisfaction,    and    the  $2.50. 

expressions  of  appreciation  are  apt  to  seem  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  moderate  cost  of  the 
pen — from  $2.50. 

Let  Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain  Pen  solve  your 
gift  problem. 

,      _     ,„  _  1  .  o       t  r.        m«  I       NFWYORK.  BOSTON,      CHICAGO. 

L.  L.  Waterman  tompany.  Limited,  179  St.  James  St.,  Montreal,   san  francisco,    london.    paris. 


Sold  by  good 

dealers 

everywhere. 


Review  of   Reviews   Section 

and  rope  sandals,  advanced  and  asked 
in  broken  Spanish  for  the  "Chief'  of 
our  party.  We  shook  hands,  and  then,  • 
waiving  further  formalities,  he  demand- 
ed a  drink.  Our  failure  to  produce  al- 
cohol had  an  immediate  and  depressing 
effect  on  old  Juan  Tomas,  as  he  called 
himself.  It  also  seemed  to  upset  the 
rest  of  the  tribe,  who  yapped  and  chat- 
tered excitedly  for  several  minutes. 

I  was  told  afterward  that  previous 
exploring  parties  had  invariably  started 
negotiations  with  the  Seris  by  offering 
whiskey  or  mescal.  Luckily  I  had 
brought  some  cigars,  and  when  the 
tumult  among  the  "wets"  had  subsided 
I  oroduced  these  and  gave  them  to  Chief 
Juan  Tomas.  He  made  no  move  to  pass 
them  around;  whereupon  the  other 
bucks  again  broke  into  noisy,  jabbering 
protest.  Then  crafty  old  Juan  lit  a 
panetela,  took  a  few  puffs,  and  passed 
it  to  the  Indian  nearest  him.  He,  too, 
took  a  puff  and  passed  the  cigar  on  to 
the  next;  it  finally  disappeared  in  the 
crowd.    But  Juan  held  tight  to  the  box. 

After  some  parley,  the  Chief  agreed 
to  lead  us  to  the  Seri  village.  It  lay 
down  the  beach  half  a  mile,  toward  the 
Sonora  side.  But  when  we  got  there  it 
was  not  a  pueblo  at  all,  as  other  Indian 
pueblos  usually  are. 

It  was  little  more  than  a  place  in  the 
sand  where  the  Seris  ate  and  slept^ 
just  rude,  flimsy  shelters  of  mesquite 
and  tules,  or  palo  verde  brush  piled  in 
circles  about  holes  in  the  sand.  Here 
and  there  a  few  big  turtle  shells  were 
worked  in  or  laid  on  the  brush.  No  typi- 
cal Indian  huts,  no  tepees — not  even  the 
primitive  but  substantial  "ramadah" 
of  the  Pimas;  in  fact,  the  abiding  place 
of  the  Seri  is  no  more  of  a  shelter  than 
the  pigs  and  calves  of  Iowa  find  on  the 
lee  side  of  straw-stacks. 

The  Seri  women,  carrying  bundles  on 
their  heads  and  chattering  excitedly, 
fled  up  a  canyon  as  we  approached  their 
village.  But  after  a  few  minutes  they 
began  venturing  back,  timidly,  cur- 
iously. 


\^ssels 
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i  ^wcTOflM         cALeAnr  reoina 


The  Canadian  Government,  in  order  to  assist 
in  the  establishment  of  direct  trade  connec- 
tions with  other  countries,  is  now  engaged  in 
completing  a  programme  of  building  cargo 
steamers,  comprising  60  vessels  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  325,000  tons. 

Information  relative  to  marine  freights  and 
towards  assisting  the  development  of  direct 
trade  connections  with  overseas  countries 
will  be  gladly  furnished  on  application  to: — 

D.  O.  WOOD 
Traffic  Mgr.,  Export  &  Import  Dept. 

Canadian  National  Railways 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


"^6e  Jbine  of  transportation  tdat  buiMj 
and  binds  a  ffation  " 


14,000  ril;'.^ 


56,000  ^^^  .„. 


tht  great  Sea  Porta  of 

HALIFAX      ST.  JOHN      SYDNEY      QUEBEC 
MONTREAL      VANCOUVER      VICTORM 

C  A.  HAYES,        H.  H  MELANSON.        CEO  STEPHEN 

►'(«-/>«  P^,  Ttaffic  Mgr.  Fr„tlu  Tr,^'Mr. 

TORONTO        -        ONT. 


Canadian  National  Railiuaqs 
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Industrial  Conditions 
Good  in  Germany 

strikes  Are  Ceasing  and  a  Strong 

Bid   For    World   Trade  Being 

Made 


T  N  dealing  with  the  labor  situation 
■*■  in  his  articles  in  this  magazine, 
Colonel  Maclean  made  the  statement 
that  Germany  was  stirring  up  labor 
troubles  in  allied  countries  through 
the  activity  of  Bolshevistic  agents,  and 
that  in  Germany  itself  there  was  less 
labor  unrest  than  elsewhere.  This  is 
borne  out  by  fscts  that  are  now  com- 
ing to  light  with  reference  to  indus- 
trial conditions  in  Germany.  Trade 
and  commerce  are  beginning  to  run 
with  a  smoothness  that  bodes  ill  for 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Once  again  is 
Germany  a  dangerous  competitor  for 
world  trade. 

A  special  correspondent  of  the  Times 
(New  York)  sends  the  following  des- 
paitch  on  this  point: 

"The  number  of  the  imeimployed  has 
been  reduee<l  consideraibly  from  month 
to  month.  On  August  30,  301,000  un- 
employed were  counted  in  113  cities. 
On  October  19  only  232,000  unemployed 
were  counted  in  117  cities,  including' 
Berlin  and  most  of  the  large  places. 
The  Federal  Labor  Ministry  calculates 
from  these  figures  that  there  are  aibout 
half  a  million  unemployed  in  all  Ger- 
many, while  not  sax  months  ago  it 
was  nearly  a  million  and  a  half. 

The  reawakening  of  commerce  and 
industry,  of  coarse,  plays  no  small 
I)art  in  the  recovery  of  German  laboir. 
Certain  branches,  Mke  the  metal  and 
chemical  industry,  are  simply  over- 
whelmed with  orders  from  foreign 
countries,  and  districts  where  these 
dominate,  like  the  Ruhr  Valley,  and 
a  number  of  Saxon  districts,  have  had 
no  strikes  whatever  in  the  last  four 
weeks.  The  manufacturers  of  Solingen 
have  agents  en  route  to  recruit  skilled 
workmen  whenever  found  in  Germany 
because  they  simply  cannot  supiply  all 
the  goods  ordered.  They  and  other 
metal  centres  •will  only  accept  new  or- 
ders if  the  buyers  agree  to  pay  the 
prices  fixed  by  the  Manufacturers' 
Association  when  the  goods  are  ready 
two  or  six  months  hence.  If  you  don^ 
agree  you  must  give  your  orders  out- 
side of  Germany." 


Getting-  Literature 
Into  Germany 

The   Ingenious  Methods  of  Allied 
Propaganda 

tT  IS  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
■*■  Allied  propagandist  had  as  large  a 
share  in  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Ger- 
mans as  the  armies  had.  Ludendorf  in 
his  memories  bears  testimony  to  the 
morale-destroying  effect  of  the  Allies' 
efficient  propaganda.  In  fact  he  almost 
uses  it  as  an  excuse  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Germanic  forces.  In  the  Comhill  for 
November,  Major  C.  J.  C.  Street,  in  an 
article  entitled  "Propaganda  Behind 
the  Lines,"  tells  in  an  interesting  way 
how  the  distribution  of  leaflets  and 
other  propaganda  material  was  effect- 
ed.   He  says  in  part: 

Early  in  1916,  the  War  Ofiice  real- 
ized the  might  of  the  moral  weapon,  and 
cast  about  to  find  the  personnel  where- 
with to  forge  it.  A  branch  of  the 
Directorate  of  Military  Intelligence  was 
created,  and  known  as  M.  I.  7.  b.  An 
Army  Order  was  issued,  inviting  those 
officers  and  men  who  had  previous  liter- 
ary experience  to  communicate  with  the 
new  organization.    As  a  result,  a  more 
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Electric  Massage  Vibra- 
tor enthusiast  and  re- 
commends it  to  all  her 
friends   and   followers. 


The  Ideal  Xmas  Gift 


says  May  Allison 


Improve  your 
complexion.  Bav» 
your  own  beauty 
parlor. 


You  will  find  the  Star  Electric  Massage  Vibrator 
on  sale  in  most  drug,  department  and  electrical 
goods  stores.  It  is  featured  by  Liggett  &  Co.,  and 
by  The  Rexall  Drug  Stores.  In  case  you  are  unable 
to  get  the  "Star"  in  your  city,  send  price  to  us 
and  we  will  send  one  complete  outfit  direct  to  you, 
liostpaid.  fitzgerald  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  222,  Torring- 
ton.    Conn. 


For  headache, 
ner  V  ou  sne  s», 
fatigue,  insomnia, 
indigestion. 


The  woman  of  fastidious  tastes,  young  or 
old,  realizes  that  beauty  is  but  a  natural 
reflection  of  health.  Wrinkles,  "crow's 
feet,"  eyes  that  have  lost  their  youthful 
sparkle,  obesity  and  other  unwelcome 
facial  blemishes  are,  to  a  great  extent 
at  least,  brought  on  by  what  we  term 
"the  strenuous  life."  Home  electric  mas- 
sage is  recognized  as  the  building-up  pro- 
cess nearest  to  Nature's. 

You'll  find  the  Star  Electric  Massage 
Vibrator  invaluable  for  facial  massage, 
for  hair  and  scalp  treatments,  for  re- 
lieving nervous  headaches,  fatigue,  in- 
somnia, sore  muscles — and  for  body  de- 
velopment. Electric  massage  stirs  up  the 
blood.  Improves  your  circulation,  puts 
new  life  Into  your  system  and  the  roses 
of  youth  in  your  cheeks. 


Men!  Try  this:  After 
you've  finished  shaving, 
take  a  Uttle  cold  cream, 
rub  it  over  your  face — 
then  massage  yourself 
with  the  "Star"  for  two 
or  three  minutes.  It's 
great  I 


lQ 


Electric  massage  is  tie  active  man's  best 
friend.  It  takes  the  kinks  out  of  sore 
muscles,  stiff  joints,  sprains ;  it  relieves 
headache,  nervousness,  fatigue;  it  Is 
ideal  for  after-shaving  facial  massag« 
and  a  boon  to  men  whose  hair  is  falling 
out.  So  the  "Star"  really  Is  the  ideal 
Christmas  gift.  Especially  so  when  yon 
stop  to  realize  that  other  vibrators  cost 
from  eighteen  dollars  up  to  fifty. 
Get  a  "Star."  Put  it  first  on  your  shop- 
ping list  for  Christmas  purchases.  Com- 
plete outfit  yr.OO  ($7.50  Western  Canada). 
Includes  three  applicators,  »ii  feet  of 
cord  and  Illustrated  booklet  explaining 
all  uses.  The  Star  "Universal,"  a  more 
powerful  vibrator,  costs  $10.00.  Fits  any 
electric  light  socket.  Preferred  by  many. 
Make  your  choice  to-day.  Fitzgerald  Mfg. 
Co.,  Dept.  222,  Torrlngton,  Conn. 


Treat  your  hair  ani 
scalp  at  home.  Save 
that  beauty  ■  parlor 
money.  A  "Star"  costs 
only  $T.OO,  but  lasts  for 
years.  Oct  one  tn-day 
and    let    your    husband 


use  it. 


^nn^  A   TJ  Electric  Message 


CANADA 


Look  For  This  Sign 


When  purchasing  your  Electiic 
Vacuum  Cleaner.  It  is  a  guaran- 
tee of  quality  and  a  protection 
to  you. 

The  "Mitchell"  Vacuum 
Cleaner  is  Made  in  Canada 

and  sold  direct  from  factory  to  you. 
You  save  the  middleman's  prefit. 

FREE  TRIAL.  CII  or  write  the 
ncArest  "Mitchcir'  office  for  aim  free 
trial  offer. 

DO   IT  TO-DAY 


Spiritual  Voices 

in  Modern  Literature 

DR.  TREVOR  H.  DAVIES 

XMStor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Church.  Toronto,  conceived  th« 
idea  at  pickine  out  the  spiritual 
principles  from  such  lit*mry 
gems  Rfl  Thompson's  "Hound  of 
Heaven,"  Morl«y'8  "Life  of 
Gladstone"  and  a  score  of  othprs. 
They  are  most  helpfully  pre- 
sented. 


T 


Price.  II  .S« 


Mitchell: 


THE  n[  ItntLL  CLEANER  >uwHO 

50  9  3T  CATHERINE   ST.  V  , 

MONTREAL 

'Z^fMAftNINO  flRCflOE  ANNEX  RIDEAUSWWLLXR  ST 

TORONTO       OTTAWA 


le  Battle  Nobody 

'  By 

)aW        BYRON  H.  STAUFFER 

Characteristic  stuff  by  a  master 
of  story  and  epigram,  full  of 
new  ideas  and  old  ideas  pre.-ient- 
ed  in  a  new  way. 

Priee.  (1.5* 

1  OUR  B<  OKSKL1.ER  MA.S  Tl  KM 

The  Ryerson  Press 

Publhher,  TORONTO 
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A 

SMART 
ENGLISH 
BROGUE 


A  GREAT  SHOE 

for  the  great  outdoors 

An  overseas  idea  popularised  by  "  overseas  ' 
men.     Wonderfully  comfortable  and  smart. 

Shoes  are  like  men  in  the  Service  they  render, 
some  are  cheap  while  others  are  dear.  The  men 
who  buy  Hartt  Gold  Medal  Shoes  realize  this, 
and  are  money  in  pocket  because  of  it. 

Every  Hartt  shoe  carries  a  double  guarantee^ 
the  maker's  and  that  of  an  honest  reliable  dealer 


We  Will  Help  You 

Earn  More  Money 

For  Christmas 

Here's    an    Opportunity 
You've  Been  Looking  For 

LISTEN! 


You  can  step  in  right  now,  begin  work  without  a  day's 
delay,  and  earn  that  extra  money  you  want  for  Christmas. 

MEN,  WOMEN,  old  or  young,  big  producers  and  small 
producers — we  will  pay  each  one  whom  we  engage  accord- 
ing to  the  results  shown. 

We  can  place  spare-time  workers  engaged  in  other  lines  of 
work  who  are  desirous  of  supplementing  their  incomes. 
Let's  get  acquainted ! 

We  start  you  in  business  FREE — Act  to-day. 

Address:  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 

Department  MM.,  143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada 

^~'  ^~  ~~  ^  ""  ^~  ^  ""  (Cut  off  here  and  mail)"^  ■"■  "^  ~"  -^  ^  ^  ^— 


THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Dept.    MM.,   Toronto,    Ontario 

Gentlemen — Please  send  me  FREE  particulars  concerning  the  extra 
money  for  Christmas. 

NAME   

ADDRESS    


or  less  regular  staff  of  some  thousand 
writers  was  enrolled,  who,  as  an  act 
of  grace,  cansented  to  contribute  the 
produce  of  their  pens  during  such  times 
as  they  could  spare  from  more  active 
military  duties. 

An  early  function  of  M.I.7.b.  was  the 
establishment  of  Le  Coiirrier  de  I'Air. 
The  needs  of  the  invaded  districts  had 
long  been  felt,  and  it  was  realized  that 
a  newspaper  of  Allied  tendencies, 
aerially  distributed,  was  the  best  way  to 
meet  that  need.  So,  after  much  discus- 
sion, the  first  number  of  Tlie  Courrier, 
as  it  came  to  be  called,  was  produced,  in 
the  form  of  a  single  sheet,  some  eight 
inches  by  .six. 

It  bears  the  date  of  April  6,  1917,  and 
carries  in  its  leading  column  an  exhort- 
ation that  most  admirably  sets  out  its 
aims  and  scope.  A  nos  Lecteurs,  it  is 
headed,  with  a  sub-heading  MM.  leu 
Patrioten  Martyrises!  But,  perhaps,  it 
is  better  translated. 

"This  weekly  paper  will  be  dis- 
tributed every  week  by  Allied  aero- 
planes among  our  brave  Belgian  and 
French  friends  living  in  the  unhappy 
territory  now  in  the  occupation  of  the 
enemy.  It  has  for  its  sole  object  the 
dissemination  of  the  truth  abfout  the 
war.  To  you,  who  have  so  greatly  suf- 
fered for  your  country,  truth  can  only 
bring  the  assurance  that  the  day  of 
deliverance  is  at  hand.  Be  sure,  my 
friends,  that  here  you  will  find  nothing 
but  the  truth.  I,  who  fall  from  the 
skies,  have  no  idea  of  deceiving  you,  as 
the  Boche  deceives  his  own  people, 
with  fine  promises  and  with  vain  hopes, 
false  dreams  that  can  never  come  true. 
On  the  contrary,  if  I  seem  optimistic,  it 
is  because  at  the  present  time  every 
event,  military  or  political,  assures  me 
that  the  fortunes  of  Germany  are  on 
the  wane.  The  whole  world,  from 
China  to  the  United  States,  arms  itself 
against  the  barbarous  enemy  of  civil- 
ization. Might  is  powerless  before 
Right.     Truth  triumphs  over  lies. 

"Finally,  the  motto  of  the  Courrier 
de  I'Air  will  always  be:  Truth,  the 
whole  Truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
Truth!" 

The  Courrier  pursued  an  .uninter- 
rupted existence  until  it  reached  its 
forty-third  number  on  January  25,  1918. 
By  this  time  it  had  become  a  very 
serious  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  German 


— Review   of   Keviews   Seclion 

Kommandatur,  and  orders  were  issued 
that  the  occupants  of  any  aeroplane 
brought  down  while  carrying  this  or 
other  "seditious  literature"  would  be 
tried  by  court  martial  and  sentenced  to 
severe  penalties.  This  threat  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  example  of  its  execution, 
and  instructions  were  given  that  the 
publication  of  the  Courrier  should  be 
suspended  pending  the  inauguration  of 
fresh  means  of  distribution.  Experi- 
ments were  set  on  foot  immediately,  and 
as  a  result  of  this,  distribution  by 
balloon  was  begun. 

Both  the  Allied  Powers  and  the  Cen- 
tral Empires  experimented  with  propa- 
ganda projectiles,  using  the  trench 
mortar  as  their  means  of  projection. 
But  this  system  had  its  obvious  draw- 
backs. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  trench 
mortar  as  a  projector  of  propaganda, 
was  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  aero- 
plane. 

This  latter  w-eapon  seemed  at  first  to 
have  every  qualification  for  the  purpose. 
It  could  scatter  innumerable  leaflets 
from  any  convenient  height,  and,  owing 
to  the  length  of  time  taken  by  them  in 
falling,  their  arrival  had  no  visible  con- 
nection with  its  flight.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  felt  that  the  aeroplane  was 
too  valuabla  a  fighting  machine  proper 
to  be  employed  as  a  disseminator  of 
leaflets. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  1916  that  the 
free  balloon  was  seriously  considered  as 
a  vehicle  of  propaganda.  The  difficulty 
lay  in  predicting  within  a  thousand 
miles  or  so  where  the  balloon  would 
come  down.  It  was  not  until  the  science 
of  meteorology,  urgently  impelled  by 
the  needs  of  the  Artillery,  made  its 
marvellous  war-time  developments,  that 
balloons  could  be  used  scientifically. 
"Meteor,"  in  the  shape  of  the  various 
meteorological  experts  attached  to  the 
forces,  eventually  became  able  to  gauge 
the  velocity  and  direction  of  the  wind  at 
practically  any  height  in  any  given 
locality.  The  rest  was  simple,  as  .soon 
as  a  simple  and  reliable  release  had 
been  evolved. 

The  means  of  attachment  was  '  the 
solution  of  the  whole  problem  of  the 
use  of  balloons,  and  was  as  simple  as 
it  was  ingenious.  A  length  of  the 
orange-colored  woven  tinder,  sold  at 
every    tobacconist's    for    use    in    pipe- 
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lighters,  was  taken,  and  one  end  of  it 
fixed  to  the  balloon.  The  sheaves  of 
leaflets  were  strung  on  cotton  tags,  as 
used  for  binding  papers  in  Government 
offices.  The  end  of  each  tag  was  driven 
through  the  length  of  tinder  at  calcu- 
lated distances  from  the  free  end.  The 
rate  of  burning  of  the  tinder  was  ascer- 
tained by  experiment,  and  found  to  be, 
say,  one  inch  in  five  minutes.  If  the 
target  were  twenty  miles  away,  and  the 
wind  were  blowing  at  thirty  miles  an 
hour,  the  balloon  would  be  over  the  tar- 
get in  forty  minutes.  The  tags  would 
then  be  inserted  at  close  intervals  from 
.■iix  to  ten  inches  from  the  end  of  the 
tinder. 

Just  as  the  balloon  was  released,  the 
end  of  the  tinder  was  held  against  a 
lighted  cigarette,  and  commenced  to 
burn.  The  balloon  soared  up  into  the 
sky,  carried  rapidly  out  of  sight  by 
the  wind.  In  thirty  minutes  the  first 
tag  burnt  through,  and  the  papers  flut- 
cred  separately  to  the  ground,  closely 
followed  by  those  held  by  the  next  tag. 
By  this  means  it  was  found  possible  to 
ensure  a  large  percentage  of  the  leaf- 
lets falling  in  or  around  a  given  target. 

Enemy  troops  and  enemy  territory 
ware  flooded  with  leaflets,  the  motive  of 
which  was  invariably  discouragement. 
The  principal  line  of  argument  was  the 
necessity  of  the  ultimate  defeat  of  Ger- 


many, both  politically  through  the  block- 
ade, and  militarily,  by  the  ever-increas- 
ing pressure  of  the  forces  brought 
against  her. 

Various  means  were  employed  to 
bring  these  facts  home  to  the  German 
people,  and  no  less  an  authority  than 
Ludendorff  bears  testimony  to  their 
efficacy.  One  example  may  be  given,  a 
cartoon,  consisting  of  two  sketches.  One 
of  these  was  inscribed  "1914,"  and 
depicts  Germania,  proud  and  flourish- 
ing, driving  a  donkey  cart,  the  donkey 
symbolizing  the  German  people,  fat  and 
prosperous,  the  cart  vaguely  resembling 
th?  chariot  of  Boadicea.  In  front  of 
the  donkey,  Germania  dangles  from  the 
end  of  her  whip  a  magnificent  carrot, 
labelled  Sieg.  The  other  sketch  was  in- 
scribed "1918,"  and  shows  the  same 
equipage  after  four  years  of  war.  Ger- 
mania is  now  almost  a  skeleton;  seated 
by  her  are  two  bloated  figures,  the 
profiteer  and  a  gentleman  suspiciously 
like  Hindenburg,  weighing  down  the 
now  patched  and  rickety  cart.  The 
donkey,  thinner  and  more  weary  than 
Germania  herself,  still  plods  along,  with 
bent  knees  and  staring  eyes,  fixed  now 
on  an  attenuated  vegetable  held  out  be- 
fore it,  labelled  Ersatz  Sieg. 

The  result  was  startling,  even  to  the 
sceptic,  and  must  have  produced  a  pro- 
found impression  in  Germany. 


Failure  of  Nationalization  in   Russia 


Bolshevistic     Measures    Have    Re- 
.-■"Iff'fl  in  Indusbial  Stagnation 

T  T  IS  quite  apparent  that  the  methods 
*-  adopted  by  the  Bolshevist  Govern- 
ment in  Russia  are  not  working  out 
■veil.  The  nationalization  of  industry 
■as  resulted  in  a  serious  loss  of  pro- 
i  action  and  has  antagonized  the  mass 
>f  workers  in  whose  interest  the  change 
was  supposed  to  be  made.  Professor 
I  V.  Isaiev  tells  in  The  Economist  the 
tory  of  the  failure  of  nationalization 
;ii  Russia. 

The  workmen's  control  (embracing 
all  the  functions  of  factory  undertak- 
ings) was  introduced  by  the  detailed 
decree  of  the  Soviet  of  People's  Com- 
missaries of  November  14,  1917 — that 
is,  a  week  after  the  coup  d'etat.  The 
decree  provided  for  the  factory  com- 
mittees, the  local  Soviets  of  workmen's 
control  with  the  participation  of  the 
trade  union  representatives,  those  of 
factory  committees,  etc.,  the  provincial 
and  all-Rus.sia  congresses  of  these 
Soviets. 

In  short,  a  well-thought-out  scheme 
of  workmen's  control  was  then  drawn 
up.  The  proprietors  were  not  entirely 
removed  from  participation  in  the  work 
of  the  concerns,  but  their  role  was  con- 
fined to  that  of  a  clerk  under  the  fac- 
tory committees.  The  result  was  com- 
plete anarchy  in  production,  a  fall  in 
output,  and  the  economic  bankruptcy 
of  the  enterprises. 

Gradually  the  Soviet  authorities  began 
to  replace  this  scheme  by  a  centralized 
r-rganization  for  separate  branches  of 
i!I  departments  of  production,  and  at 
'lie  same  time  gradually  replaced 
"workmen's  control"  by  nationalization 
— that  is,  substituting  the  state  for  the 
v.-orkmen  as  masters  of  industry.  This 
process  of  state  organization  of  public 
economy  was  in  its  main  features  com- 
pleted in  the  course  of  1918.  A  whole 
system  of  local  and  central  bodies  was 
established  con  trolling  separate 
branches  of  industry,  such  as,  for  I'n- 
stance,  Centrotextile,  Oentrosugar, 
Tcntronaphtha,  Centrotea,  etc.  A  body 
lUed  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  Public 
i  Economy  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
entire  structure. 

Thus  the  state  became  the  sole  em- 
ployer, and  the  whole  laboring  class 
was  in  its  pay.  The  importance  of  the 
labor  committees  in  the  management  of 
the  factories  dropped  into  the  back- 
ground. The  organization  of  the  pro- 
duction and  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ducts fell  to  the  share  of  the  Soviets  of 
public  economy,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
management   in   separate   factories   we 


-ee  gradually  placed  hired  "experts" 
with  almost  dictatorial  powers. 

Lenine,  in  his,  pamphlet  The  Direct 
Tasks  of  the  Soviet  Power,  advocates 
this  measure  in  great  detail,  although 
he  admits  that  it  is  a  recoil  from  the 
standpoint  of  Socialism. 

What  are,  then,  the  results  of  na- 
tionalized industry? 

First  of  all  we  must  indicate  the  un- 
heard-of increase  of  staffs  of  em- 
employees  in  the  administrative  bodies. 
For  instance,  in  Centrotexile  alone 
there  were  6,000  employees  according 
to  the  records  of  the  official  revision  in 
1918.  The  average  number  of  papers — 
that  is,  letters,  inquiries —  coming  in 
was  500  a  day,  with  207  sent  out.  Each 
secretary  had  to  deal  on  the  average 
with  10  papers  coming  in  and  four  sent 
out  per  day;  each  typewriter  with  two 
papers  sent  out  per  day,  and  so  on. 
One  can  easily  see  to  what  an  unpro- 
ductive expenditure  of  money  that  kind 
of  organization  leads. 

Neither  is  the  matter  any  better  in 
the  purely  economic  sense.  For  the 
second  half  of  1918  the  Centrotexile  ad- 
vanced sums  to  the  amount  of  1,348,- 
619,000  rubles  for  the  manufacture  of 
textiles,  and  yet  goods  only  to  the 
amount  of  143,716,000  rubles  have  been 
produced,  namely,  scarcely  over  10  per 
cent. 

The  same  may  certainly  he  .seen  in 
the  other  "Centros." 

I  am  not  going  to  quote  figures  re- 
garding the  reduction  of  the  production, 
the  closing  of  a  whole  series  of  enter- 
prises, and  the  reduction  of  the  total 
number  of  workmen,  because  it  may  be 
argued  that  these  events  may  not  only 
be  the  result  of  the  economic  policy  of 
"nationalization,"  but  may  be  the  effect 
of  such  external  causes  as,  for  instance, 
shortage  of  raw  materials,  fuel,  etc.  I 
shall  only  mention  that  these  events 
have  reached  quite  terrific  dimensions. 

I  would  like  now  to  draw  attention  to 
some  points  directly  connected  with  the 
economic  policy  of  the  Bolsheviki. 

Payment  for  labor  has  grown  beyond 
all  measure,  and  has  lost  all  bearing 
■vith  purely  business  expenses  and  the 
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When  the  Postman  Knocks! 


Some  day  or  other,  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
month,  at  least  one  member  of  every  household  in 
Canada  will  receive  a  gift  from  somebody. 

For  some  it  will  be  Diamonds — costly  Platinum 
or  Gold  Jewellery — or  beautiful  Silverware  or  some- 
thing artistic  for  the  home. 

Then  again  others  will  receive  a  Watch,  a  Signet 
Ring  or  some  little  personal  Gift  of  perhaps  con- 
siderably less  intrinsic  value,  but  which  nevertheless 
conveys  the  good  wishes  of  the  sender  and  the  real 
Spirit  of  Christmas. 

And  it  is  during  December  that  the  Birks  Stores, 
have  an  opportunity  of  being  useful  to  everybody 
in  every  walk  of  life. 

When  you  are  thinking  of  a  Gift  for  the  "some- 
body" you  have  in  mind,  get  your  Birks  Year  Book 
and  glance  through  the  pages  —  you  will  find  the 
thing  that  just  about ^meets  your  requirement  at 
just  about  the  amount  you  wanted  to  spend. 

//  you  haoe  not  received  your  copy 
write  to-day  to  our  nearest  store. 
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Salesmen    Wanted 

to  look  after  our  new  and 
renewal  subscriptions.  Experi- 
ence not  necessary  and  good  re- 
turns are  sure.     Write  to 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


fHERNOs 

The  Gift  oF a 
Thousand  Uses 


CcepscontentsKot  as  blazes 
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A  most  weicofrie  gift  forVevery  member 
of  the  family— for  use  at  woVk  or  at  play— 
from  childhooJ  to  old  age4-on  hot  days 
or  on  cold  days — ever  reac  y  everywhere 
— the  perfece  container  iar  solid  and 
liquid  food — yie  ideal  serv4nt  in  or  away 
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productivity  of  labor.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  outlays  for  the  payment  of 
labor  and  administration  in  the  second 
half  of  1918  grew,  in  the  average,  as 
against  those  of  the  first  half  of  the 
year  by  300  per  cent.,  whereas,  the 
purely  business  outlays  have  only  in- 
creased by  50  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
(Isvestia  of  the  State  Control,  No.  1). 
According  to  the  latest  information 
(July,  1919),  a  workman  receives  6,000 
rubles  a  month,  although  the  highest 
pay  according  to  Soviet  decree  is  3,000 
rubles.  This  decree,  however,  is  got 
over  by  the  introduction  of  a  curious 
system  of  piecework  pay.  A  certain 
article  requires  three  hours'  time  to  be 
made,  the  factory  administration  fixes 
a  six  hours'  time  for  it,  and  the  work- 
man receives  double  pay  as  a  premium 
for  double  work. 

The  fall  of  the  productivity  of  work 
is    shown    by   the    following    instances, 
taken  from   the  report  of  the   Specia 
Commission  (January,  1919). 

In  the  Moscow  railway  workshops  the 
number  of  workmen  in  1916  was  1,192; 
in  1917,  1,179;  in  1918,  1,772— namely, 
it  has  increased  by  50  per  cent  The 
number  of  workmen's  off-days  and  holi- 
days is  ever  growing,  making  in  1916,  6 
per  cent.;  in  1917,  12  per  cent.,  and  in 
1918,  39.5  per  cent.  To  each  railway 
car  which  had  left  the  workshop  there 
was  estimated  as  having  been  employed 
in  making  it  in  1916,  0.44  men,  in  1917, 
13.2,  in  1918  41.5. 

The  Commission  believes  the  reason 
for  the  fall  of  labor  productivity  to  be 
in  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the 
food  supply,  in  their  curious  conception 
of  what  "freedom"  meant,  in  their  irre- 
sponsibility, careless  indifference,  in 
their  leaving  work  to  join  various  com- 
mittees, etc. 

The  fall  of  labor  productivity  in  the 
collieries  is  as  follows: 

The  normal  amount  of  work  of  one 
man  per  month  is  750  poods  (at  36 
pounds) ,  in  1916  it  was  614  poods,  in 
1917  448  poods,  and  in  1918  it  fell  to 
242  poods. 

The  value  of  articles  manufactured 
by  one  workman  per  day  (estimated  at 
an  eight-hour  labor  day  and  the  prices 
counted  on  the  standard  of  1916)  was 
as  follows:  In  1916,  100  per  cent.;  in 
1917,  75  per  cent. ;  in  1918,  40  per  cent. 
Similar  events  are  noted  in  the  tex- 
tile, cotton,  cloth,  and  other  branches 
of  industry.  The  fall  in  the  labor  pro- 
ductivity is  equal  to  20-68  per  cent.  Just , 
as  fruitless  and  destructive  turned  out' 
to  be  their  attempts  regarding  the  na- 
tionalization of  trade,  banks,  and  their 
agrarian  policy. 

As  a  result,  nationalized  industry 
gave  after  the  first  half  of  1919  a  deficit 
of  5,000,000,000  rubles— that  is,  44.5 
per  cent,  of  its  budget  (11,000,000,000 
rubles) ,  and  the  railways  4,000,000,000 
deficit  out  of  the  5,000,000,000  of  its 
budget. 

From  these  eloquent  figures  it  is 
clearly  seen  that  the  technical  and  com- 
mercial side  of  nationalization  is  in  a 
hopelessly  pitiful  state. 

Have  the  interests  of  labor  been  sat- 
isfied? Not  a  bit.  The  workmen  have 
no  share  in  the  management  of  the  pro- 
duction; their  economic  condition  has 
in  no  wise  improved  in  spite  of  the  col- 
ossal rise  in  pay,  but  is  infinitely  worse 
owing  to  the  great  shortage  of  articles 
of  first  necessity  at  the  markets  and 
the  impossible  rates  for  any  com- 
modities, all  of  which  are  due  to  the 
facts  given  above.  Out-of-work  is 
growing,  and  in  Petrograd  only  20,000 
skilled  workmen  remain  out  of  a  total 
of  several  hundred  thousand.  It  may 
be  said  that  aljnost  the  only  factories 
working  are  those  engaged  on  war 
work.  No  wonder  then  that  the  strikes 
and  labor  agitations  do  not  cease;  the 
Soviet  power,  which  is  now  the  em- 
ployer, cannot  suffer  the  harming  of  its 
interests,  and  by  using  punitive  meas- 
ures suppresses  discontent  with  un- 
heard of  cruelty.  Remember  the  strikes 
at  the  beginning  of  summer  at  the 
Poutilov,  Obukhov,  and  other  factories. 
The  recent  strike  (July,  1919)  in  the 
locomotive  depots  of  the  Nicholas  Rail- 
way in  Petrograd  has  cost  the  workmen 
several  scores  of  killed  and  wounded.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  labor 
class  a§  5Heh  !§  vanishing  in  Russia. 
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A  Blighty  Christmas 
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pMnted  green,  the  wheels  and  the  roof 
eamouflag-ed.  It  was  on  wheels.  When 
y»u  opened  the  door,  instead  of  armed 
aMn  you  would  find  it  full  of  saw  dust, 
JB  which  were  buried  thirty-five  pres- 
ests,  wrapped  up  in  tissue  paper. 

It  quite  charmed  the  patients.  Sandy 
■'knrled"  it  from  bed  to  bed  under 
Sister's  jruidance,  and  each  soldier  dip- 
fed  his  hand  in  and  brought  out  a 
j»resent. 

"Tricky!"  said  the  little  South  Afri- 
.:an. 

"Some  Tank,"  agreed  the  Yank  be- 
tide him. 

"It's  like  two  Christmases  rolled  into 
j«€.  Sister,"  whispered  a  seventeen- 
jrtar-old  boy  with  a  foot  off,  but  with 
eyes  shining  like  stars. 

"I  got  a  pocket  mirror.  What  did 
y«u  get?" 

"I  got  a  razor." 

"I  got  a  pocket  flash." 

"I  got  a  pukka  writing  pad."  And 
M  on. 

And  when  the  jokes  began  to  come 
•Ht,  and  "Long  John"  won  the  dainty 
pink  ribbon  garters,  and  a  Welsh  miner 
&e  powder  puff,  the  shouts  must  have 
frightened  the  French  kiddies  trying  to 
I«ok  over  the  garden  wall. 

AFTER  a  couple  of  hours'  rowdiness. 
Matron  sent  word  that  all  the 
Wards  were  to  be  quiet  for  an  hour. 
During  that  hour,  when  the  Ward  was 
Woking  its  prettiest,  the  soft  red  shades 
Ml  the  light  making  everything  beauti- 
ful— to  us- — suddenly  from  the  door  we 
i«ard:  "When  shepherds  watched 
fc«r  flocks  by  night." 

Gathered  around  the  door  were  the 
•ther  V.  A.  D.'s,  their  white  veils 
fleaming  against  the  holly.  They  were 
finging  Christmas  carols.  There  was 
•o  accompaniment.  Their  voices  rose 
and  fell,  sweet  and  high,  with  the 
fceautiful  words  of  the  hymns  of 
Christmas. 

I  looked  at  the  soldiers  lying  there. 
Not  a  man  stirred.  They  are  quick  to 
Me  the  beauty  of  anything.  It  was 
beautiful,  a  scene  one  would  never  for- 

"Hail  the  Heaven  Born  Prince  of 

Peace, 
Hail  the  Son  of  Righteousness. 


Light  and  Life  to  all  He  brings, 
Bom  with  healing  in  His  wings." 

They  Looked  for  "Peace  on  Earth" 

I  WATCHED  the  rugged,  stem  face 
of  a  man  from  the  heart  of  the  West 
of  Canada.  I  saw  the  growing  interest 
in  his  eyes.  "It  has  a  new  meaning  to 
him,"  I  thought.  "He  has  heard  words 
many  Christmases,  but  now,  through 
his  pain,  he  has  learned  their  mean- 
ing." 

"Hark  the  Herald  Angels  sing. 
Glory  to  the  New  Born  King." 
The  gruff  voices  above  me  joined  in. 
I  looked  up  at  the  white  letters  we 
had  made,  out  of  wadding,  on  a  scarlet 
ground,    and    nailed    in    a    prominent 
place. 

"Peace  on  Earth — Good   Will   Towards 
Men" 

"YyHEN  will  it  come?    Wh&a.  will  it 

'•come?"  I  exclaimed  earnestly  to 
the  Canadian  I  had  been  watching,  and 
whose  glance  had  followed  mine.  He 
shook  his  head,  and  returned  again  to 
the  voices. 

The  girls  disappeared  softly  through 
the  door,  to  sing  in  another  Ward.  "I 
liked  that  best,"  said  little  "Africa," 
w'ith  a  mighty,  pent-up  sigh. 

"I  think  I  did,  too,"  I  told  him. 

It  was  a  beautiful  ending  to  a  beauti- 
ful day:  Even  the  passing  of  that 
heroic  soul  could  not  sadden  it. 

"Christ  have  mercy  on  me,  this,  His 
day,"  I  seemed  again  to  hear  him  say, 
and  I  knew  I  need  not  grieve. 


THE  orderlies  were  sent  oflf  early  in 
the  afternoon,  so  we  were  carrying 
on  with  their  work,  and  remained  a 
little  later  in  the  Ward. 

"It  sure  has  been  a  Blighty  Christ- 
mas," said  a  sleepy  voice,  as  I  finally 
picked  up  the  last  wrapping  paper,  and 
swept  away  the  red  berries  which  we 
had  not  made  into  jam. 

"Perhaps  the  next  one  will  really  be 
in  Blighty,  but  I  don't  think  any  of  us 
will  ever  forget  our  Christmas  in  the 
French  Hospital,"  I  answered. 

"Betcher  life  not,"  Bill  reassured  me, 
and  with  that  beautiful  Peace  of  a 
Christ-mas  Night  stealing  over  my 
Ward,  I  went  out,  below  the  silent  stars. 
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me.     In  that  case  I  felt  that,  like  Bill 
Halliwell,  I  should  walk. 

Having  inquired  of  the  Honorable 
Cuthbert  and  found  that  for  an  hour  or 
two  the  boat  would  not  be  in  requisi- 
tion, I  permitted  the  beautiful  youth  to 
understand  that  I  would  not  decline  an 
invitation  to  be  rowed  about  the  cove. 
Mr.  Shaw  had  left  his  marine  glasses 
lying  about,  and  I  had  been  doing  some 
exploring  with  them.  Under  the  great 
cliffs  on  the  south  shore  of  the  bay  I 
had  seen  an  object  that  excited  my 
curiosity.  It  seemed  to  be  the  hull  of  a 
small  vessel,  lying  on  the  narrow  strip 
of  rocks  and  sand  under  the  cliff.  Now 
wreckage  anywhere  fills  me  with  sad 
and  romantic  thoughts,  but  on  the 
shores  of  a  desolate  island  even  a 
karrel-hoop  seems  to  suffer  a  sea- 
ehange  into  something  rich  and  strange. 
I  therefore  commanded  the  b.  y.  to  row 
me  over  the  spot  where  the  derelict  lay. 

I  LAY  back  idly  in  the  stern  as  the 
boat  skimmed  over  the  smooth  water 
beneath  the  strokes  of  my  plendid  oars- 
man. More  than  ever  he  looked  like 
the  island  god.  Every  day  he  grew 
more  brown  and  brawny,  more  superb 
in  his  physical  vigor.  But  his  hands, 
once  so  boautiful,  were  getting  rough 
and  hard  with  toil.  There  was  a  great 
raw  bruise  on  his  arm.  I  exclaimed 
pityingly. 

"Oh,  it's  nothing.  We  get  knocked 
about  a  bit  by  the  sea  in  the  cave  now 
and  then." 

"You  mean  you  are  risking  your  lives 


every  day  for  the  sake  of  this  legendary 
treasure  that  you  have  no  reasonable 
reason  to  suppose  is  there." 

"Perhaps  not,"  he  admitted,  "but 
then  it's  such  good  fun  looking,  yo« 
know." 

"That's  according  to  one's  idea  of 
fun,"  I  said  ironically. 

"Oh,  well,  a  chap  can't  spend  his  days 
on  flowery  beds  of  ease,  of  course.  Real- 
ly, I  find  this  storybook  kind  of  thing 
we're  doing  is  warm,  stuff,  as  you  Amer- 
icans say.  And  then  there's  Shaw — 
think  of  the  difference  it  will  make  to 
the  dear  old  chap  if  we  find  the  gold — 
buy  a  ship  of  his  own  and  snap  hi* 
fingers  at  the  P.  &  0." 

"And  you'll  go  along  as  cabin-boy  or 
something?" 

"  'Fraid  not,"  he  said  quite  simply. 
"A  chap  has  his  bit  to  do  at  home,  you 
know." 

The  cliffs  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
cove  were  considerably  higher  than  on 
the  other  side.  The  wreck  lay  close  in, 
driven  high  upon  the  narrow  shelf  of 
rocks  and  sand  at  the  base  of  the  sheer 
ascent.  Sand  has  heaped  up  around  her 
hull  and  flung  it  across  her  deck  like  a 
white  winding-sheet.  Surprisingly,  the 
vessel  was  a  very  small  one,'  a  little 
sloop,  indeed,  much  like  the  fragile 
pleasure-boats  and  cluster  under  the 
Sausalito  .'shore  at  home.  The  single 
mast  had  been  broken  off  short,  and  the 
stump  on  the  bowsprit  was  visible,  like 
a  finger  beckoning  for  rescue  from  the 
crawling  sand.  She  was  embedded  most 
deeply  at  the  stern,  and  forward  of  the 
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Perfect  Your  Memory  and  Yon  Can 
Command  What  Salary  You  Will 
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productivity  of  labor.  Thu.s,  for  in- 
stance, the  outlays  for  the  payment  of 
labor  and  administration  in  the  second 
half  of  1918  grew,  in  the  average,  as 
against  those  of  the  first  half  of  the 
year  by  300  per  cent,  whereas,  the 
purely  business  outlays  have  only  in- 
creased by  50  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
(Isvestia  of  the  State  Control,  No.  1). 

According  to  the  latest  information 
(July,  1910),  a  workman  receives  6,000 
rubles  a  month,  although  the  highest 
pay  according  to  Soviet  decree  is  3,000 
rubles.  This  decree,  however,  is  got 
over  by  the  introduction  of  a  curious 
system  of  piecework  pay.  A  certain 
article  requires  three  hours'  time  to  be 
made,  the  factory  administration  fixes 
a  six  hours'  time  for  it,  and  the  work- 
man receives  double  pay  as  a  premium 
for  double  work. 

The  fall  of  the  productivity  of  work 
is    shown    by   the    following    instances, 
taken  from  the  report  of  the   Specia 
Commission   (January,  1919). 

In  the  Moscow  railway  workshops  the 
number  of  workmen  in  1916  was  1,192; 
in  1917,  1,179;  in  1918,  1,772— namely, 
it  has  increased  by  50  per  cent  The 
number  of  workmen's  off-days  and  holi- 
days is  ever  growing,  making  in  1916,  6 
per  cent.;  in  1917,  12  per  cent,  and  in 
1918,  39.5  per  cent.  To  each  railway 
car  which  had  left  the  workshop  there 
was  estimated  as  having  been  employed 
in  making  it  in  1916,  0.44  men,  in  1917, 
13.2,  in  1918  41.5. 

The  Commission  believes  the  reason 
for  the  fall  of  labor  productivity  to  be 
in  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the 
food  supply,  in  their  curious  conception 
of  what  "freedom"  meant,  in  their  irre- 
sponsibility, careless  indifference,  in 
their  leaving  work  to  join  various  com- 
mittees, etc. 

The  fall  of  labor  productivity  in  the 
collieries  is  as  follows: 

The  normal  amount  of  work  of  one 
man  per  month  is  750  poods  (at  36 
pounds) ,  in  1916  it  was  614  poods,  in 
1917  448  poods,  and  in  1918  it  fell  to 
242  poods. 

The  value  of  articles  manufactured 
by  one  workman  per  day  (estimated  at 
an  eight-hour  labor  day  and  the  prices 
counted  on  the  standard  of  1916)  was 
as  follows:  In  1916,  100  per  cent;  in 
1917,  75  per  cent.;  in  1918,  40  per  cent 
Similar  events  are  noted  in  the  tex- 
tile, cotton,  cloth,  and  other  branches 
of  industry.  The  fall  in  the  labor  pro- 
ductivity is  equal  to  20-68  per  cent.  Just , 
as  fruitless  and  destructive  turned  out' 
to  be  their  attempts  regarding  the  na- 
tionalization of  trade,  banks,  and  their 
agrarian  policy. 

As  a  result,  nationalized  industry 
gave  after  the  first  half  of  1919  a  deficit 
of  5,000,000,000  rubles— that  is,  44.5 
per  cent  of  its  budget  (11,000,000,000 
rubles),  and  the  railways  4,000,000,000 
deficit  out  of  the  5,000,000,000  of  its 
budget. 

From  these  eloquent  figures  it  is 
clearly  seen  that  the  technical  and  com- 
mercial side  of  nationalization  is  in  a 
hopelessly  pitiful  state. 

Have  the  interests  of  labor  been  sat- 
isfied? Not  a  bit.  The  workmen  have 
no  share  in  the  management  of  the  pro- 
duction; their  economic  condition  has 
in  no  wise  improved  in  spite  of  the  col- 
ossal rise  in  pay,  but  is  infinitely  worse 
owing  to  the  great  shortage  of  articles 
of  first  necessity  at  the  markets  and 
the  impossible  rates  for  any  com- 
modities, all  of  which  are  due  to  the 
facts  given  above.  Out-of-work  is 
growing,  and  in  Petrograd  only  20,000 
skilled  workmen  remain  out  of  a  total 
of  several  hundred  thousand.  It  may 
be  said  that  alpiost  the  only  factories 
working  are  those  engaged  on  war 
work.  No  wonder  then  that  the  strikes 
and  labor  agitations  do  not  cease;  the 
Soviet  power,  which  is  now  the  em- 
ployer, cannot  suffer  the  harming  of  its 
interests,  and  by  using  punitive  meas- 
ures suppresses  discontent  with  un- 
heard of  cruelty.  Remember  the  strikes 
at  the  beginning  of  summer  at  the 
Poutilov,  Obukhov,  and  other  factories. 
The  recent  strike  (July,  1919)  in  the 
locomotive  depots  of  the  Nicholas  Rail- 
way in  Petrograd  has  cost  the  workmen 
several  scores  of  killed  and  wounded.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  labor 
class  a§  SB?)}  js  vanishing  in  Russia. 
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A  Blighty  Christmas 
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;NMnted  green,  the  wheels  and  the  roof 
SMnouflag-ed.  It  was  on  wheels.  When 
y»u  opened  the  door,  instead  of  armed 
aMn  you  would  find  it  full  of  saw  dust, 
ia  which  were  buried  thirty-five  pres- 
eBts,  wrapped  up  in  tissue  paper. 

It  quite  charmed  the  patients.  Sandy 
■'kurled"  it  from  bed  to  bed  under 
Sister's  guidance,  and  each  soldier  dip- 
ped his  hand  in  and  brought  out  a 
j»resent. 

"Tricky!"  said  the  little  South  Afri- 
can. 

"Some  Tank,"  agreed  the  Yank  be- 
tide him. 

"It's  like  two  Christmases  rolled  into 
ame.  Sister,"  whispered  a  seventeen- 
y»ar-old  boy  with  a  foot  oflf,  but  with 
eyes  shining  like  stars. 

"I  got  a  pocket  mirror.  What  did 
yt>a  get?" 

"I  got  a  razor." 

"I  got  a  pocket  flash." 

"I  got  a  pukka  writing  pad."  And 
••  on. 

And  when  the  jokes  began  to  come 
«Ht,  and  "Long  John"  won  the  dainty 
pink  ribbon  garters,  and  a  Welsh  miner 
Ibe  powder  puff,  the  shouts  must  have 
frightened  the  French  kiddies  trying  to 
I«ok  over  the  garden  wall. 

AFTER  a  couple  of  hours'  rowdiness, 
Matron  sent  word  that  all  the 
Wards  were  to  be  quiet  for  an  hour. 
During  that  hour,  when  the  Ward  was 
tooking  its  prettiest,  the  soft  red  shades 
911  the  light  making  everything  beauti- 
ful— to  us — suddenly  from  the  door  we 
X«ard:  "When  shepherds  watched 
*«r  flocks  by  night." 

Gathered  around  the  door  were  the 
•ther  V.  A.  D.'s,  their  white  veils 
gleaming  against  the  holly.  They  were 
ringing  Christmas  carols.  There  was 
■o  accompaniment.  Their  voices  rose 
and  fell,  sweet  and  high,  with  the 
beautiful  words  of  the  hymns  of 
Christmas. 

I  looked  at  the  soldiers  lying  there. 
Not  a  man  stirred.  They  are  quick  to 
Mc  the  beauty  of  anything.  It  was 
fceautiful,  a  scene  one  would  never  for- 
ffet. 

"Hail  the  Heaven  Born  Prince  of 

Peace, 
Hail  the  Son  of  Righteousness. 


Light  and  Life  to  all  Bbe  brings. 
Bom  with  healing  in  His  wings." 

They  Looked  for  "Peace  on  Earth" 

I  WATCHED  the  rugged,  stern  face 
of  a  man  from  the  heart  of  the  West 
of  Canada.  I  saw  the  growing  interest 
in  his  eyes.  "It  has  a  new  meaning  to 
him,"  I  thought.  "He  has  heard  words 
many  Christmases,  but  now,  through 
his  pain,  he  has  learned  their  mean- 
ing." 

"Hark  the  Herald  Angels  sing. 
Glory  to  the  New  Born  King." 
The  gruff  voices  above  me  joined  in. 
I  looked  up  at  the  white  letters  we 
had  made,  out  of  wadding,  on  a  scarlet 
ground,    and    nailed    in    a    prominent 
place. 

"Peace  on  Earth — Good   Will   Towards 
Men" 

"YV^^^  ^'''  ^*  come?    WhMi  will  it 

''come?"  I  exclaimed  earnestly  to 
the  Canadian  I  had  been  watching,  and 
whose  glance  had  followed  mine.  He 
shook  his  head,  and  returned  again  to 
the  voices. 

The  girls  disappeared  softly  through 
the  door,  to  sing  in  another  Ward.  "I 
liked  that  best,"  said  little  "Africa," 
with  a  mighty,  pent-up  sigh. 

"I  think  I  did,  too,"  I  told  him. 

It  was  a  beautiful  ending  to  a  beauti- 
ful day:  Even  the  passing  of  that 
heroic  soul  could  not  sadden  it 

"Christ  have  mercy  on  me,  this.  His 
day,"  I  seemed  again  to  hear  him  say, 
and  I  knew  I  need  not  grieve. 


THE  orderlies  were  sent  off  early  in 
the  afternoon,  so  we  were  carrying 
on  with  their  work,  and  remained  a 
little  later  in  the  Ward. 

"It  sure  has  been  a  Blighty  Christ- 
mas," said  a  sleepy  voice,  as  I  finally 
picked  up  the  last  wrapping  paper,  and 
swept  away  the  red  berries  which  w© 
had  not  made  into  jam. 

"Perhaps  the  next  one  will  really  be 
in  Blighty,  but  I  don't  think  any  of  us 
will  ever  forget  our  Christmas  in  the 
French  Hospital,"  I  answered. 

"Betcher  life  not,"  Bill  reassured  me, 
and  with  that  beautiful  Peace  of  a 
Christmas  Night  stealing  over  my 
Ward,  I  went  out,  below  the  silent  stars. 
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me.     In  that  case  I  felt  that,  like  Bill 
Halliwell,  I  should  walk. 

Having  inquired  of  the  Honorable 
Cuthbert  and  found  that  for  an  hour  or 
two  the  boat  would  not  be  in  requisi- 
tion, I  permitted  the  beautiful  youth  to 
understand  that  I  would  not  decline  an 
invitation  to  be  rowed  about  the  cove. 
Mr.  Shaw  had  left  his  marine  glasses 
lying  about,  and  I  had  been  doing  some 
exploring  with  them.  Under  the  great 
cliffs  on  the  south  shore  of  the  bay  I 
had  seen  an  object  that  excited  my 
curiosity.  It  seemed  to  be  the  hull  of  a 
small  vessel,  lying  on  the  narrow  strip 
of  rocks  and  sand  under  the  cliff.  Now 
wreckage  anywhere  fills  me  with  sad 
and  romantic  thoughts,  but  on  the 
•hores  of  a  desolate  island  even  a 
karrel-hoop  seems  to  suffer  a  sea- 
ehange  into  something  rich  and  strange. 
I  therefore  commanded  the  b.  y.  to  row 
me  over  the  spot  where  the  derelict  lay. 

I  LAY  back  idly  in  the  stern  as  the 
boat  skimmed  over  the  smooth  water 
beneath  the  strokes  of  my  plendid  oars- 
man. More  than  ever  he  looked  like 
the  island  god.  Every  day  he  grew 
more  brown  and  brawny,  more  superb 
in  his  physical  vigor.  But  his  hands, 
once  so  beautiful,  were  getting  rough 
and  hard  with  toil.  There  was  a  great 
raw  bruise  on  his  arm.  I  exclaimed 
pityingly. 

"Oh,  it's  nothing.  We  get  knocked 
about  a  bit  by  the  sea  in  the  cave  now 
and  then." 

"You  mean  you  are  risking  your  lives 


every  day  for  the  sake  of  this  legendary 
treasure  that  you  have  no  reosonatfe 
reason  to  suppose  is  there." 

"Perhaps  not,"  he  admitted,  "bat 
then  it's  such  good  fun  looking,  -yom 
know." 

"That's  according  to  one's  idea  of 
fun,"  I  said  ironically. 

"Oh,  well,  a  chap  can't  spend  his  days 
on  flowery  beds  of  ease,  of  course.  Real- 
ly, I  find  this  storybook  kind  of  thing 
we're  doing  is  warm  stuff,  as  you  Amer- 
ie.ins  say.  And  then  there's  Shaw — 
think  of  the  difference  it  will  make  to 
the  dear  old  chap  if  we  find  the  gold — 
buy  a  ship  of  his  own  and  snap  his 
fingers  at  the  P.  &  0." 

"And  you'll  go  along  as  cabin-boy  or 
something?" 

"  'Fraid  not,"  he  said  quite  simply. 
"A  chap  has  his  bit  to  do  at  home,  you 
know." 

The  cliffs  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
cove  were  considerably  higher  than  on 
the  other  side.  The  wreck  lay  close  in, 
driven  high  upon  the  narrow  shelf  of 
rocks  and  sand  at  the  base  of  the  sheer 
ascent.  Sand  has  heaped  up  around  her 
hull  and  flung  it  across  her  deck  like  a 
white  winding-sheet.  Surprisingly,  the 
vessel  was  a  very  small  one,'  a  little 
sloop,  indeed,  much  like  the  fragile 
pl>!asure-boats  and  cluster  under  the 
Sausalito  shore  at  homo.  The  single 
mast  had  been  broken  off  short,  and  the 
stump  on  the  bowsprit  was  visible,  like 
a  finger  beckoning  for  rescue  from  the 
crawling  sand.  She  was  embedded  most 
deeply  at  the  stern,  and  forward  of  the 
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THIS    Is 
■•■  Richard  A. 
Oldham.  He  earned  $2200.00 
in  four  months  with  a  Hay- 
wood Tire  Repairing  outfit.   For 
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Perfect  Your  Memory  and  Yon  Can 
Command  What  Salary  You  Will 
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Measure  More 

Carefree  Miles 

Maltese  Cross  Tire-economy  implies  more  than 
extra  mileage.  It  means  more  freedom  from  tire- 
trouble  as  well. 

We  have  achieved  this  by  combining  every  proved  tire  feature  and 
reinforcement  without  skimping  the  weight.  Maltese  Cross  Tires 
have  been  developed  to  a  point  of  maximum  defense.  Choicest  raw 
materials,  combined  with  many  years  of  experience  in  the  curing  of 
rubber,  make  possible  their  remarkable  resiliency,  toughness  and 
strength. 

Test  a  Maltese  Cross  against  any  other  tire.  Compare  it  for  endur- 
ance and  safe  performance.  It  will  convince  you  that  we  have  set  a 
new  standard  for  tire-building,  and  tire  service. 

Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber,  Ltd. 

Head  Offices  and  Factory,  TORONTO 

BRANCHES:  Halifax,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Fort  William,  Winnipeg 

Regina,  Saskatoon,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Lethbridge, 

Vancouver,  Victoria. 
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sand-heaped  cockpit  the  roof  of  the 
small  cabin  was  still  clear. 

"Poor  forlorn  little  boat!"  I  said- 
"What  in  the  world  do  you  suppose- 
brought  such  a  mite  of  a  thing  to  this 
unheard-of  spot?" 

"Perhaps  she  belonged  to  the  copra 
chap.     One  man  could  handle  her." 

"What  would  he  want  with  her?  A 
small  boat  like  this  is  better  for  fishing 
and  rowing  about  the  cove." 

"Perhaps  she  brought  him  here  from 
Panama,  though  he  couldn't  have  count- 
ed on  taking  back  a  very  bulky  cargo. 

"Then  why  leave  her  strewn  about  on 
the  rocks?  And  besides—"  here  the 
puzzle  of  Crusoe  recurred  to  me  and 
seemed  to  link  itself  with  this— "then 
bow  did  he  get  away  himself?" 

BUT  my  oarsman  was  much  more  at 
home  on  the  solid  ground  of  fact 
than  on  the  uncharted  waters  of  the 
hypothetical. 

"Don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  he  returned 
uninterestedly.  Evidently  the  hermit 
had  got  away,  so  why  concern  one  s  self 
about  the  method?  I  am  sure  the  Light 
Brigade  must  have  been  made  up  of 
Cuthbert  Vanes.  "Theirs  not  to  reason 
why,  theirs  but  to  do  or  die — " 

We  rowed  in  close  under  the  port  bow 
of  the  sloop,  and  on  the  rail  I  made  out 
a  string  of  faded  letters.  I  began  ex- 
citedly to  spell  them  out. 

"I s — 1 — oh,  Islarui  Queen!    You  see 

she  did  belong  here.  Probably  she 
brought  the  original  porcine  Adam  and 
Eve  to  the  island." 

"Luckily  forgot  the  snake,  though!" 
remarked  the  Honorable  Bertie  with  un- 
looked-for vivacity.  For  so  far  Aunt 
Jane's  trembling  anticipations  had  been 
unfulfilled  by  the  sight  of  a  single  snake, 
a  fact  laid  by  me  to  the  credit  of  St. 
Patrick  and  by  Cookie  to  that  of  the 

DlfiTS. 

"Snakes  'd  jes'  be  oysters  on  de  half 
shell  to  dem  pigs,"  declared  Cookie. 

S  we  rowed  away  from  the  melan- 
choly little  derelict  I  saw  that  near 
by  a  narrow  gully  gave  access  to  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  and  I  resolved  that  I 
would  avail  myself  of  this  path  to  visit 
the  Island  Queen  again.  My  mind  con- 
tinued to  dwell  upon  the  unknown  figure 
of  the  copra  gatherer.  Perhaps  the  loss 
of  his  sloop  had  condemned  him  to  weary 
months  or  years  of  solitude  upon  the 
island,  before  the  rare  glimmer  of  a 
sail  or  the  trail  of  a  steamer's  smoke 
upon  the  horizon  gladdened  his  longing 
eyes.  Hadn't  he  grown  very  tired  of 
pork,  and  didn't  his  soul  to  this  day  re- 
volt at  a  ham  sandwich?  What  would 
he  say  if  he  ever  discovered  that  he 
might  have  brought  away  a  harvest  of 
gold  instead  of  copra  from  the  island? 
Last  but  not  least,  did  not  h's  heart  and 
conscience,  if  he  by  chance  possessed 
them,  ache  horribly  at  the  thought  of 
the  forsaken  Crusoe? 

Suddenly  I  turnod  to  Cuthbert  Vane. 

"How  do  you  know,  really,  that  he 
ever  did  leave  iha  island?"  I  demanded. 

"Who — the  copra  chap?  Well,  why 
else  was  the  cabin  cleared  out  so  care- 
fully— no  clothes  left  about  or  any- 
thing?" 

"That's  true,"  I  acknowledged.  The 
last  occupant  of  the  hut  had  evidently 
made  a  very  deliberate  and  orderly 
business  of  packing  up  to  go. 

We  drifted  about  the  cove  for  a 
while,  then  steered  into  the  dim,  mur- 
muring shadow  of  the  treasure-cavern. 
It  was  filled  with  dark-green,  lisping 
water,  and  a  continual  resonant  whisp- 
ering in  which  you  seemed  to  catch  half- 
framed  words,  and  the  low  ripple  of 
laughter.  Mr.  Vane  indicated  the  point 
at  which  they  had  arrived  in  their  ex- 
ploration among  the  fissures  opening 
from  the  ledge. 

The  place  held  me  with  fascination, 
but  we  dared  not  linger  long,  for  as  the 
tide  turned  one  man  would  have  much 
ado  to  manage  the  boat.  So  we  slid 
through  the  archway  into  the  bright 
sunshine  of  the  cove,  and  headed  for 
the  camp. 

AS  we  neared  the  beach  we  saw  a 
■^  *^  figure  pacing  it.  I  knew  that  free 
stride.  It  was  Dugald  Shaw.  And 
quite  unexpectedly  my  heart  began  to 
beat  with  staccato  quickness.  Dugald 
Shaw,  who  didn't  like  me  and  never 
looked    at  me — except   just   sometimes. 
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when  he  was  perfectly  sure  I  didn't 
know  it.  Dugald  Shaw,  the  silent,  un- 
boastful  man  who  had  striven  and 
starved  and  frozen  on  the  dreadful 
Southern  ice-fields,  who  had  shared  the 
Viking  deeds  of  the  heroes — whom  just 
to  think  of  warmed  my  heart  with  a 
safe,  cuddled,  little-girl  feeling  that  I 
had  never  known  since  I  was  a  child  on 
my  father's  knee.  There  he  was,  wait- 
ing for  us,  and  splashing  into  the  foam 
to  help  Cuthberi  beach  the  boat — he 
for  whom  a  thousand  years  ago  the 
-kalds  would  have  made  a  saga — 

The  b.  y.  hailed  him  cheerfully  as  we 
sprang  out  upon  the  sand.  But  the 
Scotchman  was  unsmiling. 

"Make  haste  after  your  tools,  lad," 
he  ordered.  "We'll  have  fine  work  now 
to  get  inside  the  cave  before  the  turn." 

These  were  his  words;  his  tone  and 
his  grim  look  meant.  So  in  spite  of  all 
m.y  care  you  are  being  beguiled  by  a 
minx — 

It  was  his  tone  that  I  answered. 

"Oh,  don't  scold  Mr.  Vane!"  I  im- 
plored. "Every  paradise  has  its  ser- 
pent, and  as  there  are  no  others  here 
I  suppose  I  am  it.  Of  course  all  lady 
serpents  who  know  ^-  ir  business  have 
red  hair.  Don't  blame  Mr.  Vane  for 
what  was  naturally  all   my  fault." 

"To  be  sure  it  seems  unreasonable  to 
blame  the  lad,"  he  agreed  soberly,  "but 
then  he  happens  to  be  under  my  author- 
ity." 

"Meaning,  I  suppose,  that  you  would 
much  prefer  to  blame  me,"  I  choked. 

"There's  logic,  no  doubt,  in  striking 
at  the  root  of  the  trouble,"  he  admitted, 
with  an  air  of  calm  detachment. 

"Then  strike,"  I  said  furiously, 
■'strike,  why  don't  you,  and  not  beat 
about  the  bush  so!"  Because  then  he 
would  be  quite  hopelessly  in  the  wrong, 
and  I  could  adopt  any  of  several  roles 
-the  coldly  haughty,  the  wounded  but 
forgiving,  etc.,  with  great  enjoyment. 

But  without  a  change  in  his  glacial 
manner  he  quite  casually  remarked: 

"It  would  seem  I  had  struck — home." 

Not  a  line  of  his  face  changed.  In- 
Iced,  before  my  most  vicious  stabs  it 
never  did  change.  Though  of  course  it 
would  have  been  much  more  civil  of 
him,  and  far  less  maddening,  to  show 
himself  a  little  bit  annoyed. 

I  walked  away  wishing  the  dynamite 
would  go  off,  even  if  I  had  to  be  mixed 
with  Violet  till  the  last  trump. 

rpORTUNATELY  nobody  undertook 
^  to  exercise  any  guardian.fhip  over 
Crusoe,  and  the  little  white  dog  bore 
me  faithful  company  in  my  rambles. 
Mostly  these  were  confined  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  cove.  I  never  ventured 
beyond  Lookout  ridge,  but  there  I  went 
often  with  Crusoe,  and  we  would  sit 
upon  a  rock  and  talk  to  each  other  about 
our  first  encounter  there,  and  the  fright 
he  had  given  me.  Everybody  else  had 
gone,  gazed  and  admired.  But  the  only 
constant  pilgrim,  besides  myself,  was, 
of  all  people.  Captain  Magnus.  Soon 
between  us  we  had  worn  a  path  through 
the  woods  to  the  top  of  the  ridge.  The 
captain's  unexpected  ardor  for  scenery 
carried  him  thither  whenever  he  had 
half  an  hour  to  spare  from  the  work  in 
the  cave.  Needless  to  say,  Crusoe  and 
I  timed  our  visits  so  as  not  to  conflict 
with  his.  A  less  discreet  beast  than 
Crusoe  would  long  ere  this  have  sam- 
pled the  captain's  calves,  for  the  sailor 
missed  no  sly  chance  to  exasperate  the 
inimal.  But  the  wi.se  dog  contented  him- 
self with  such  manifestations  as  a  lifted 
lip  and  twitching  ears,  for  he  had  his 
own  code  of  behavior,  and  was  not  to 
be  goaded  into  departing  from   it. 

One  day,  as  Crusoe  and  I  came  down 
from  the  ridge,  we  met  Captain  Magnus 
ascending.  I  had  in  my  hand  a  small 
metal-backed  mirror,  which  I  had  found, 
^iirprisingly,  lying  in  a  mossy  cleft  be- 
tween the  rocks.  It  was  a  thing  such 
as  a  man  might  carry  in  his  pocket, 
though  on  the  island  it  seemed  unlikely 
that  any  one  would  do  so.  I  at  once 
attributed  the  mirror  to  Captain  Mag- 
nus, for  I  knew  that  no  one  else  had 
been  to  the  ridge  for  days.  I  was  won- 
dering as  I  walked  along  whether  by 
some  sublime  law  of  compensation  the 
captain  really  thought  himself  beauti- 
ful and  sought  this  retired  spot  to  ad- 
mire not  tl>e  view  but  his  own  physiog- 
nomy. '  •    • 


When  the  captain  saw  me  he  stopped 
full  in  the  path.  There  was  a  growth  of 
fern  on  either  side.  I  approached  slow- 
ly, and,  as  he  did  not  move,  paused,  and 
held  out  the  mirror. 

"I  think  you  must  have  dropped  this, 
Captain  Magnus.  I  found  it  on  the 
rocks." 

UOR  an  instant  his  face  changed.  His 
•t^  evasive  eyes  were  turned  to  me 
searchingly  and  sharply.  He  took  the 
glass  from  my  hand  and  slipped  it  into 
his  pocket.  I  made  a  movement  to  pass 
on,  then  stopped,  with  a  faint  dawning 
of  discomfort.  For  the  heavy  figure  of 
the  captain  still  blocked  the  path. 

A  dark  flush  had  come  into  the  man's 
face.  His  yellow  teeth  showed  between 
his  parted  lips.  His  eyes  had  a  swim- 
ming brightness. 

"What's  your  hurry?"  he  remarked, 
with  a  certain  insinuating  emphasis. 

I  began  to  tremble. 

"I  am  on  my  way  back  to  camp.  Cap- 
tain Magnus.     Please  let  me  pass." 

"It  won't  do  no  harm  if  you're  a  little 
late.  There  aint  no  one  there  keepin' 
tab.  Aint  you  always  a-strayin'  off 
with  the  Honorable?  I  aint  so  pretty, 
but—" 

"You  are  impertinent.     Let  me  pass." 

"Oh,  I'm  impert'nent,  am  I?  That 
means  fresh,  maybe.  I'm  a  plain  man 
and  don't  use  frills  on  my  langwidge. 
Well,  when  I  meets  a  little  skirt  that 
takes  my  eyes  there  aint  no  harm  in 
lettin'  her  know  it,  is  there?  Maybe 
the  Honorable  could  say  it  nicer — " 

With  a  forward  stride  he  laid  a  hand 
upon  my  arm.  I  shook  him  off  and  step- 
ped back.  Fear  clutched  my  throat.  I 
had  left  my  revolver  in  my  quarters. 
Oh,  the  dreadful  denseness  of  these 
woods,  the  certainty  that  no  wildest 
cry  of  mine  could  pierce  them! 

And  then  Crusoe,  who  had  been  wait- 
ing quietly  behind  me  in  the  path,  slip- 
ped in  between  us.  Every  hair  on  his 
neck  was  bristling.  The  lifted  upper 
lip  snarled  unmistakably.  He  gave  me 
a  swift  glance  which  said,  Shall  I 
spring? 

Quite  suddenly  the  gorilla  blandish- 
ments of  Captain  Magnus  came  to  an 
end. 

"Say,"  he  said  harshly,  "hold  back 
that  dog,  will  you?  I  don't  want  to  kill 
the  cur." 

"You  had  better  not,"  I  returned  cold- 
ly. "I  should  have  to  explain  how  it 
happened,  you  know.  As  it  is  I  shall 
say  nothing.  But  I  shall  not  forget  my 
revolver  again  when  I  go  to  walk." 

And  Crusoe  and  I  went  swiftly  down 
the  path  which  the  captain  no  longer 
disputed. 

IX 

TWO  or  three  days  later  occurred  a 
painful  episode.  The  small,  unsus- 
pected germ  of  it  had  lain  ambushed  in 
a  discourse  of  Mr.  Shaw's,  delivered 
shortly  after  our  arrival  on  the  island, 
on  the  multifarious  uses  of  the  cocoa- 
palm.  He  told  how  the  juice  from  the 
unexpanded  flower-spathes  is  drawn  off 
to  form  a  potent  toddy,  so  that  where 
every  prospect  pleases  man  may  still  be 
vile.  Cookie,  experimentally  disposed, 
set  to  work.  Mr.  Vane,  also  experiment- 
ally, sampled  the  results  of  Cookie's 
efforts.  The  liquor  had  merely  been  al- 
lowed to  ferment,  whereas  a  complicat- 
ed process  is  necessary  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  true  arrack,  but  enough 
had  been  achieved  to  bring  about  dire 
consequences  for  Cuthbert  Vane,  who 
had  found  the  liquid  cool  and  refresh- 
ing, and  was  skeptical  about  its  potency. 
Aunt  Jane  took  the  matter  very  hard, 
and  rebuked  the  ribald  mirth  of  Mr. 
Tubbs.  He  had  to  shed  tears  over  a 
devastating  poem  called  "The  Drunk- 
ard's Home,"  before  she  would  forgive 
him.  Cookie  made  his  peace  by  engag- 
ing to  vote  the  prohibition  ticket  at  the 
next  election.  My  own  excuses  for  the 
unfortunate  were  taken  in  very  ill  part. 
My  aunt  said  she  had  always  understood 
that  life  in  the  tropics  was  very  relax- 
ing to  the  moral  fibre,  and  mine  was 
certainly  affected — and  besides  she 
wasn't  certain  that  barons  wore  cor- 
onets anyhow. 

MR.  SHAW  was  disturbed  over  Cuth- 
bert, who  was  not  at  all  bad,  only 
queer  and  sleepy,  ^nd  had  to  be  led  away 
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to  slumber  is  retirement.  Also  it  wm 
aa  exceptionally  low  tide  and  Mr.  Shaw 
had  couated  on  taking  advantage  of  ft 
to  work  in  the  cave.  Now  Cuthb«rt 
was  laid  up— 

"You  and  I  will  have  to  manage  ky 
ourselves,  Magnus." 

"Nothing  doing — ^boat  got  to  be  pat«fc- 
ed  up — go  out  there  without  it  and  gti 
caught!"  growled  the  captain. 

"Well,  lend  a  hand,  then.  We  can  h« 
ready  with  the  boat  inside  an  hour." 

The  captain  hesitated  queerly.  Hi- 
wandering  eyes  seemed  to  bt  search!^ 
in  every  quarter  for  something  Hmj 
did  not  find.  At  last  he  mumbled  tkat 
he  tiiought  he  felt  a  touch  of  the  Mt», 
•nd  hau  decidea  to  lay  oft  for  the  afttti' 
noon  and  make  his  way  across  the  kl- 
and.  He  said  he  wanted  to  shoot  wat«- 
f«wl  and  that  «iiey  had  all  b«Mi  frigfe*- 
ened  away  from  the  cove,  but  that  wHfc 
the  glass  he  had  seen  them  from  Look- 
out thickly  about  the  other  bay. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  Scotchman  coU- 
ly.  "I  suppose  you  must  suit  yoursdC 
I  can  get  the  boat  in  ehape  without  hals, 
I  dare  say."  I  saw  him  preaently  loM»- 
ing  in  an  annoyed  and  pnmled  fashtea 
after  the  vanishing  figure  of  the  salle*. 

Mr.  Tubbs  and  the  umbrellas  ao«a 
disappeared  into  the  woods.  I  believe 
the  search  for  Bill  Halliwell'a  toM^ 
stone  was  no  longer  very  actively  par- 
sued,  and  that  the  trio  spent  their  tiaM 
ensconced  in  a  enug  little  nook  witk 
hammocks  and  cushions,  where  lb, 
Tubbs  beguiled  the  time  with  readi^ 
aloud — Aunt  Jane  and  Violet  both  b*- 
ing  provided  with  literature — and  relat- 
ing anecdote*  of  his  rise  te  greatBMi 
in  the  financial  centres  of  the  country. 
I  more  than  suspected  Mr.  Tubbs  m 
feeling  that  such  a  bird  in  the  hand  at 
Aunt  Jane  was  worth  many  doublooM 
in  the  bush.  But  in  spite  of  aneasiiMM 
about  the  future,  for  ^e  present  I  reap- 
ed secure  in  the  certainty  that  they  covM 
not  elope  from  the  island,  and  that  there 
nas  no  one  on  it  with  auAority  to  mete- 
morphose  Aunt  Jane  into  Mrs.  Hanril- 
ton  H.  Tubbs. 

npHE  waters  of  the  cove  bad  rece4»4 
■*•  until  a  fringe  of  roeks  under  1^ 
high  land  of  the  point,  usually  covered, 
had  been  left  bare.  I  had  watched  tiM 
emergency  of  their  black  jagged  sur^ 
faces  for  some  time  before  it  occurred 
to  me  that  they  offered  a  means  of  »•- 
oess  to  die  cave.  The  cave — place  ti 
fascination  and  mystery !  Here  was  the 
opportunity  of  all  others  to  explore  It, 
unhampered  by  any  one,  just  Cr*B«e 
and  I  alone,  in  ^e  fashion  that  left  me 
freest  to  indulge  my  dreams. 

I  waited  until  the  Scotchman's  baok 
was  safely  turned,  because  if  he  saw 
me  setting  forth  on  this  excursion  hie 
was  quite  certain  to  command  me  «• 
return,  and  I  had  no  intention  to  sub- 
mitting to  his  dictatorial  ways  and  y«t 
was  not  sure  how  I  was  successfully  te 
defy  him.  I  believed  him  capable  of 
haling  me  back  by  force,  while  tears  or 
even  swoons  left  him  unmoved.  Of 
course  he  would  take  the  absurd  grouad 
that  the  cave  was  dangerous,  in  tjw 
face  of  the  glaring  fact  that  a  girl  wha 
had  come  to  this  island  solely  to  protect 
Aunt  Jane  ought  certainly  to  be  able 
to  protect  herself.  Besides,  what  right 
had  he  to  care  if  I  was  drowned,  any- 
how? ' 

But  of  course  I  was  not  going  to  be. 

The  retreating  tide  had  left  dees 
pools  behind,  each  a  little  cosmos  o< 
fairy  seaweeds  and  tiny  scuttling  crahe 
and  rich  and  wonderful  forms  of  life 
which  were  strange  to  me.  Crusoe  and  I 
were  very  much  interested,  and  lingered 
a  eood  deal  on  the  way.  But  at  last  we 
reached  the  great  archway,  and  passed 
witii  a  suddenness  which  was  like  a 
P  unge  int»  cool  water  from  the  h«t 
glare  of  Oie  tropic  sunshine  into  the 
green  shadow  of  the  cavern. 

At  the  lower  end,  between  the  twa 
arches,  a  black,  water-worn  rock  pay- 
ing rang  under  one's  feet.  Further  is 
under  the  point  the  floor  of  the  car* 
was  covered  with  \^*ite  sand.  All  the 
great  shadowy  place  was  murmurin* 
like  a  vast  sea-shell.  Beyond  ^ 
southern  archway  spread  the  limitleea 
heaving  plain  of  the  Pacific.     Near  at 

,^^J"'vL^t''}'  "^"^^  «««  '««>  *«>• 
snrgee,  like  dceletons  of  the  land  tha^ 
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the  sea  had  devoured.  And  after  a 
while  these  walls  that  supported  the 
cavern  roof  would  be  nibbled  away,  and 
the  roof  would  fall,  and  the  waves  roar 
victorious  over  the  ruins. 

I  WISHED  I  could  visit  the  place  in 
darkness.  It  would  be  thrice  as 
mysterious,  filled  with  its  hollow 
whispering  echoes,  as  in  the  day.  I 
drcanwd  of  it  as  it  might  have  been 
whea  a  boat  from  the  Bonny  Lass  crept 
in,  SBd  the  faint  winking  eye  of  a  lan- 
tern struck  a  gleam  from  the  dark 
waters  and  showed  nothing  all  around 
fcrnt  Mackness,  and  more  blackness. 

Prom  the  ledge  far  above  my  head 
led  off  those  narrow,  teasing  crevices  in 
which  Ae  three  explorers  did  their  un- 
rewardod  burrowing.  I  could  see  the 
strands  of  a  rope  ladder  lying  coiled  at 
the  edge  of  the  shelf,  where  it  was  se- 
cured by  spikes.  The  men  dragged 
down  the  ladder  with  a  boathook  when 
they  wanted  to  ascend.  I  looked  about 
with  a  hope  that  perhaps  they  had  left 
the  boat-hook  somewhere. 

I  fovnd  no  boat-hook  but  instead  a 
spade,  which  had  been  driven  deep  into 
the  sand  and  left,  too  firmly  bedded  for 
the  tide  to  bear  away.  At  once  a  burn- 
ing hope  that  I,  alone  and  unassisted, 
might  bring  to  light  the  treasure  of  the 
Bonny  Lass  seethed  in  my  veins.  I 
jerked  the  spade  loose  and  fell  to. 

I  now  discovered  the  great  truth  that 
digging  for  treasure  is  the  most  thrill- 
ing and  absorbing  occupation  known  to 


man.  Time  ceased  to  be,  and  the  weight 
of  the  damp  and  close-packed  sand 
seemed  that  6f  feathers.  This  tempor- 
ary state  of  exaltation  passed,  to  be 
sure,  and  the  sand  got  very  heavy,  and 
niy  back  ached,  but  still  I  dug.  Crusoe 
watched  proceedings  interestedly  at 
first,  then  wandered  off  on  business  of 
his  own.  Presently  he  returned  and  be- 
gan to  fuss  about  and  bark.  He  was  a 
restless  little  beast,  wanting  to  be  al- 
ways on  the  move.  He  came  and  tug- 
ged at  my  skirt,  uttering  an  uneasy 
whine. 

"Be  quiet,  Crusoe!"  I  commanded, 
threatening  him  with  my  spade.  The 
madness  of  the  treasure-lust  possessed 
me.  I  was  panting  now,  and  my  hands 
felt  like  baseball  mitts,  but  still  I 
dug.  Crusoe  had  ceased  to  importune 
me;  vaguely  I  was  aware  that  he  had 
got  tired  and  run  off.  I  toiled  on,  paus- 
ing now  and  then  for  breath.  I  was 
leaning  on  my  spade,  rather  dejectedly 
considering  the  modest  excavation  I  had 
achieved,  when  I  felt  a  little  cool  splash 
at  my  feet.  Dropping  my  spade  I 
whirled  around — and  a  shriek  echoed 
through  the  cave  as  I  saw  pouring  into 
it  the  dark  insidious  torrent  of  the  re- 
turning tide. 

How  had  I  forgotten  it,  that  deadly 
thing,  muttering  to  itself  outside  there, 
ready  to  spring  back  like  an  unleashed 
beast?  Crusoe  had  warned  me — and 
then  he  had  forsaken  me,  and  I  was 
alone. 

(To  be  continued) 


Better  Late  Than  Never 

Continued  from  page  32 


At  the  corner  of  the  road  he  left  her 
lest  they  should  be  seen  together  by  any 
of  the  St.  Omer  people.  The  next  day 
she  heard  that  he  had  braced  up  and 
gone  back  north  again. 

NTOW,  to-night,  in  firelight  dreams,  he 
^^  had  come  back  to  her.  She  remem- 
bered how  he  used  to  talk  in  his  eager, 
confident  way,  before  the  trouble  came. 
It  had  always  been  of  what  he  would  do 
for  her  when  the  luck  turned.  The  house 
he  was  going  to  build  for  her,  the  won- 
derful home  they  would  have.  She  re- 
membered his  trapping  tales.  He  had 
seen  once  in  the  wild  lands  a  pair  of 
marvellous  black  foxes,  but  had  not  been 
able  to  get  them.  One  day,  when  the 
luck  turned,  she  was  going  to  wear  black 
fox  instead  of  cheap,  worn  furs  she  had. 
She  smiled  in  the  firelight  as  she  remem- 
bered the  confidence  and  pride  with 
which  he  had  spoken.  Everything  was 
to  be  for  her,  all  his  world  was  built 
•n  her.  She  wondered  where  he  was  this 
Christmas  Eve,  and  was  roused  from  her 
dreaming  by  the  plash  of  tears  on  her 
folded  hands. 

II 

'T'HE  boy  turned  from  the  window  with 
■»•  a  heavy  sigh.  He  was  a  smart,  sturdy 
little  chap  with  Ann's  bright  coloring, 
and  her  heart  ached  doubly  as  she  saw 
how  heroically  he  was  trying  to  hide  his 
real  feelings.  He  stuck  his  hands  to  the 
bottoms  of  his  trousers  pockets  and  be- 
gan to  whistle,  but,  somehow,  he  could 
not  get  the  tune  straight.  Then  he  took 
the  stove  lifter,  raised  one  of  the  lids 
and  looked  into  the  fire.  After  he  peep- 
ed under  the  white  cover  spread  over  the 
rising  loaves. 

"Gee,  Ann!  That  cake  looks  slick," 
he  declared. 

She  had  managed  to  find  materials 
in  the  house  for  a  couple  of  Christmas 
oakes,  not  very  rich  ones,  but  good  plain 
stuff  with  lots  of  raisins  in  it.  To-night 
the  was  a  bit  on  edge  as  to  nerves,  and 
she  hastily  swept  her  sleeve  across  her 
eyes. 

"I  wish  it  could  have  been  better, 
Dave,  with  icing  to  put  on  it,  but  there 
it  is,  tke  best  we  have.  We'll  get  the 
•ther  kind  when  our  ship  comes  home 
and  brings  the  money  with  it.  I'd  like  to 
have  my  fingers  on  the  ears  of  that  old 
S«bool  Committee.  You  shan't  be  cheat- 
erf  out  •t  your  Christnaas  cake.  Dare, 
aay  war,  though  it  will  have  to  oome 
late,"  she  yrMnieed. 


"I  don't  know  that  I  care  an  awful  lot 
about  that  iced  cake,"  he  said.  "When 
I  was  a  kid  it  used  to  taste  pretty  good, 
but  when  you  get  older  you  don't  think 
so  much  about  sweet  things.  This  will 
be  just  as  good.  What's  Christmas  any- 
way? Just  like  any  other  day,  only 
you  fancy  it's  different  I  wonder  what's 
happened  to  the  mail  man.  Usually  he 
goes  by  at  one,  and  now  it's  close  on 
five.  Maybe  he's  passed  and  I  didn't 
see  him.  Anyway,  it  wouldn't  make 
much  difference." 

"Probably  the  storm  has  delayed  him," 
suggested  Ann.  "Then  round  Christ- 
mas time  he's  heavily  loaded  with  mail 
and  passengers.  The  roads  too  are 
drifted  terribly." 

"Isn't  it  queer  the  fuss  people  make 
over  Christmas,  Ann?"  observed  Dave. 
"Of  course  it's  all  bluff.  I  mean  about 
Santa.  There  isn't  really  any  Santa,  is 
there?  All  this  talk  about  him  coming 
round  with  his  reindeer  team  and  climb- 
ing down  chimneys  and  filling  kids' 
stockings  is  just  pretending.  It's  all 
right  for  little  kids  that  don't  know  any 
better,  but  I'm  on  to  it.  There's  nothing 
in  It.  I've  got  past  all  that  now,  and 
never  mean  to  hang  my  stocking  up 
again." 

He  began  to  whistle  louder  than  ever 
and  went  back  to  his  seat  in  the  window. 

Ann  thought  it  the  most  tragic  her- 
esy she  had  ever  listened  to.  She  knew 
there  were  extremely  wise  people  in  the 
world,  very  moral  people,  who  condemn- 
ed the  "deception"  played  on  innocent, 
unprecocious  children  by  the  perpetua- 
titwi  of  the  Santa  Claus  legend,  but  she 
did  not  think  a  great  deal  of  either  their 
goodness  or  sagacity.  That  Dave  should, 
at  ten  years,  abandon  hanging  up  his 
stocking  was,  to  her,  nothing  short  of  a 
horrible  calamity.  He  was  young  to  be- 
come a  sceptic.  She  knew  what  it  all 
meant.  He  was  trying  to  ease  her  trou- 
ble. He  knew  about  the  holding  up  of  the 
school  money,  and  what  it  meant  to  Ann, 
and  he  was  putting  up  an  even  greater 
bluff  than  that  of  Santa  Claus  to  help 
her  out. 

"Of  course  it's  nice  in  a  way  to  pre- 
tend  to  believe,"  the  young  iconoclast 

i!^."*u°"-  ..1^"''  '''^  Jo"y  to  <?et  things, 
but  what  difference  does  it  make  whether 
you  get  them  at  Christmas  or  any  other 
lll"n,  ^M  7°"  ^^^  oranges  and  candy, 
they  II  all  be  eaten  the  next  day,  but  if 
you  don't  get  them  till  New  Year,  there's 
all  that  extra  time  to  think  about  them 
cominir.  I  know  all  about  it,  Ann,  you're 
Santa,  so  you  needn't  worry  any  more 
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I  Want  VINOLIA,  Too!" 


Encourage  her,  Mother,  in  the  health- 
making  Vinolia  habit— so  easy  to  learn — 
so  fraught  with  beneficial  results.  Your 
reward  will  come  in  the  shape  of  lustrous 
little  "pearls,"  in  good  digestion,  in  a 
general  love  of  cleanliness. 

ROYAL  VINOLIA 

TOOTH  PASTE 

The  best  and  purest  dentifrice  scientists 
can  devise.  The  pleasant  taste  which 
endears  it  to  children  is  not  the  result  of 
sugar  in  any  form.  Royal  Vinolia  Tooth 
Paste,  used  daily,  will  counteract  destruc- 
tive acids  and  mean  a  sound  start  in  life, 
for  nothing  is  more  important  to  children 
than  clean  teeth  in  a  wholesome  mouth. 

y*  '•'"'"^"^'"''ev,.  Roya.  Vinolia  Tooth  Paste  Powder  pos- 
sesses the  same  high  qualities.  All 
druggists    and  stores  can  supply  them. 


VINOLIA   COMPANY    LIMITED 


SDUP  HAMtRS  TO  M-M.Tlrt  KIM 


London 


TORONTO 


Paris 


223 


PAPE'S 

22    GRAIN   TRIANGULES   OF 

DIAPEPSIN 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

Ri'alstprofI  111  U.S.  Pal.  Oflico 


ti^^mMIk 


Stops  Indigestion,   Dyspepsia,   Heartburn, 
Gases,  Sourness  and  Stomach  Distress 

Eat  "Rape's  Diapepsin"  like  Candy — 
Makes     Upset     Stomachs     feel     fine 

Larff  SO  ctnt  can.      Any  drug  sttrt.      Rtlitfinjivt  minutttf      Tmu  kf 
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A  Bottle  of  Lea  &  Perrins' 

equals  a  shelf  full  of  Spices 


C 


EA  &  PERRINS'  Sauce  is  a  combination  of 
spices,  .so  carefully  and  cleverly  blended  that 
a  bottle  of  Lea  &  Perrins'  Sauce  equals  in  results 
an  entire  shelf  full  of  various  seasoning's.  Season- 
ing' with  Lea  &  Perrins'  eliminates  uncertainty — 
saves  trouble — and  helps  you  to  be  sure  of  the  best 
results. 

The  addition  of  Lea  &  Perrins'  Sauce  makes  the  plainest 
meals  interesting-  by  bringing  out  the  natural  flavor  of  the- 
food  itself. 

Lea  &  Perrins'  Sauce  added  to  .soup,  stew,  cheese  in  any 
form,  gravy,  fish — gives  all  dishes  a  new  and  fascinating 
flavor.  Lea  &  Perrins'  is  as  indispensable  in  the  kitchen 
as  salt. 


Canadian  grocers  sell 
Lea  &  Perrins  Sauce, 


If  you  want  the  original  Worcestershire  Sauce — just  say 
"  Lea  &  Perrins'." 


HAROLD  SEDDON, 

Special  Ag»nt 


137  McCill  St. 

MONTREAL,  Que. 

25| 


Standard  Diet  in  Hospitals 

Pure  Gold  Quick  Puddings  are  so  wholesome  and 
easily  digested  they  are  used  as  standard  diet  in 
hospitals  for  convalescent  patients.  They  are 
specially  suitable  for  the  patient  whose  fickle  appetite 
needs  tempting. 

Keep  a  supply  in  the  house.     They're  an  excellent 
food  for  the  children,  and  always  welcome.     Surprise 
the  family  with  one  some  night  and  see 
how  delighted  they  are.     Tapioca,  cus- 
tard and  chocolate,  15c.  a  package   at 
all  grocers. 

Pure  Gold  Desserts 

qUICK  PUDDINGS 

Pure  Gold  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,Toronto 


about  that  old  stocking  fake.  It's  time 
I  )?ave  all  that  up.  My  old  sled's  pretty 
good  yet,  and  there's  nothing  I  want 
so  bad  that  I  wouldn't  just  as  soon  wait 
for.  It'll  be  all  the  better  when  it  comes. 
(Josh!  Ann,  I  wish  I  could  grow 
faster." 

"But  I  don't  want  you  to,  Dave,"  she 
said,  dropping  into  the  chair  and  pul 
ing  him  to  her  lap.  The  darkness  was 
deeper  now,  but  the  glow  of  the  stove 
very  cheery.  She  put  her  a^^n  about 
his  neck  and  drew  him  to  her  bosom. 
"You've  been  my  baby  for  a  long,  long 
time,  but  I  don't  want  to  lose  you  so 
soon.  It's  nice  to  ^es  you  growing  up  a 
fine,  husky  boy,  but  you'll  be  a  man  quite 
soon  enough." 

"I  want  to  earn  money,"  he  told  her. 
"Then  I'll  play  Santa  to  you,  Ann.  I'd 
just  like  to  be  Santa  thi.s  ".iglit,  with  a 
pocket  jammed  full  of  mo'ioy.  I'd  buy 
you  a  fine,  new  dress  and  a  dandy  jacket, 
till  fine  fur,  -ind  a  hat,  and — oh,  heaps 
of  things !  You  know  you  are  awful  pret- 
ty, Ann,  and  I'd  like  to  see  you  dressed 
up  like  the  finest  lady." 

"You  silly  hoy!"  she  laughed,  hugging 
him  closer.  "But,  Dave,  I'm  glad  you're 
being  so  wonderfully  brave.  I'd  have 
liked  to  get  some  things  for  the  table, 
but  I've  just  eighty-seven  cents  in  my 
purse,  and  that  will  have  to  spin  out  till 
the  treasurer  pays  me.  I  might  have 
got  caTidies  and  fruit  at  the  store,  they 
would  be  glad  enough  to  let  me  have 
them,  and  I  think  perhaps  I  ought  to 
have  done  it,  just  this  once,  but  you 
know,  Dave,  how  I  hate  debt.  I  remem- 
ber all  the  trouble  it  gave  us  at  home  in 
father's  time,  and  I  said  then  I  would 
.lever  get  what  I  couldn't  pay  cash  for. 
It's  not  hard  to  go  without  things  when 
yon  make  up  your  mind  to  it,  except 
at  times  like  this,  so  we'll  be  as  happy 
as  we  can  with  what  we've  got.  We  have 
everything  we  need.  I  bought  a  little 
roast  of  beef  for  to-morrow's  dinner — 

of  course  it  isn't  turkey " 

"I  don't  think  an  awful  lot  about  tur- 
key," he  interrupted.  "Beef  with  lots 
of  gravy  and  nice  mashed  potatoes  is 
just  as  good." 

"Then  we'll  have  a  pudding  with  a 
bit  of  holly  stuck  into  it.  And  there 
are  these  cakes.  I've  got  some  maple 
sugar  left  and  a  few  apples.  We'll  just 
pretend.  Presently  we  might  bring  in 
a  few  sprigs  of  green  from  the  bushes 
round  the  garden  and  trim  up  the  place. 
But,  Dave,  it's  time  I  got  my  bread  into 
the  oven.  Jump  up,  boy  mine,  we'll  light 
the  lamp  and  get  busy." 

A/fOST  of  the  clouds  seemed  to  have 
^'*  vanished.  She  lit  the  hanging  lamp, 
opened  the  oven  door  and  put  her  loaves 
in.  Dave  hustled  into  this  overcoat  and 
prepared  to  go  out  after  firewood  and 
holly,  peeping  out  of  the  window  mean- 
time. Suddenly  he  stopped,  one  arm  in 
the  coat,  the  other  out.  There  was  the 
sound  of  a  loudly  carolling  voice  on  the 
road.  Somebody  evidently  was  pretty 
full  of  Christmas  cheer,  and  was  letting 
the  snowy  world  know  about  it.  It  was 
a  rollicking  song  of  Noel,  an  old  French 
song  that  came  with  the  followers  of 
Champlain  from  Old  France  overseas. 
"It's  the  mail  man,  Philibert!"  ex- 
claimed Dave.     "There  he  comes!" 

They  went  to  the  door  and  watched 
the  lumbering  old  sleigh  with  its  pair 
of  horses  come  along  the  road,  dimly 
silhouetted  against  the  snowy  back- 
ground. The  horses  were  making  heavy 
weather  of  it  through  the  high-piled 
drifts,  but  time  and  weather  were  of  no 
moment,  whatever,  to  Philibert.  He  lay 
back  in  his  sleigh  bawling  his  chanson 
at  the  top  of  his  not  unmelodious  voice. 
"There,  he's  going  by!"  said  Dave,  in 
a  hushed  voice,  and  there  was,  to  Ann 
the  least  trace  of  disappointment  in  his 
tones  Trees  at  the  corner  of  the  school 
lane  hid  the  musical  traveler  for  a  few 
moments.  "No,  he's  turning  down  here '" 
almost  screamed  the  boy  as  the  song 
ceased  and  Philibert  addressed  some 
pointed  remonstrances  to  his  horses  for 
their  lack  of  intelligence. 

And  so  he  was.  In  a  couple  of  minutes 
the  sleigh  drove  up  to  the  gate 

Ah,  Mademoiselle  Ann  and  Dave' 
B  Jour,  Mademoiselle.  Merr-ee  Chrees- 
^^^L  A""^  .^^r-  ""^  *"«'  Behold 
Ssr'^SmerJ"  "°*  '  ^  «-  S-ta 
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And  the  gay  old  Frenchman  certainly 
■was  not  at  all  a  bad  imitation,  lacking 
the  whiskers.  His  fur  cap  was  snow  cov- 
ered. The  long  coonskin  coat  was  white 
about  the  shoulders.  A  crimson  scarf 
was  knotted  about  his  burly  waist.  His 
long  moustache  was  frozen  solid. 

"Two  fine,  big  package,  Mademoiselle, 
and  nothing  to  pay.  Everything  paid. 
Just  given  to  Philibert  Gagnon  Santa 
Claus  with  order  I  bring  them  here.  The 
real  old  Santa,  Dave,  is  very  busy  this 
night.  Ter-r-rible  busy,  and  the  roads 
are  bad — too  much  snow,  so  he  say  to 
me:  'Philibert,  mon  brave!  Here  are 
two  package.  You  take  them  to  Made- 
moiselle Gordon  of  the  School  of  St. 
Omer — sure — or,  by  Gar!  what  will  I 
not  do  to  you!'  So  I  come.  Here  are 
the  package." 

"But,  Philibert,  there  must  be  some 
mistake,"  said  Ann. 

"Mistek!  Non,  Mademoiselle.  Non! 
Non!  I  make  no  mistek.  Here  are  the 
package."  And  he  brought  them  into 
the  kitchen  and  read  off  the  addresses: 
"  'Mees  Ann  (Jordon.  School  House,  St. 
Omer.'  Am  I  right,  or  do  I  make  mistek, 
Mademoiselle?" 

NO,  there  was  no  mistake.  They  were 
wooden  boxes,  one  quite  a  chest,  the 
other  smaller  but  more  carefully  nailed 
up.  Ann  had  not  the  remotest  notion 
who  the  sender  could  be. 

"Once  more  for  the  road,"  said  Phili- 
bert cheerfully,  very  proud  of  his  role 
as  Santa. 

"I'm  afraid  I  have  nothing  to  offer 
you  to  drink,  Philibert,"  smiled  Ann. 
"Only  tea  or  coffee." 

"Merci,  Mademoiselle.  I  have  drunk 
m.any  healths  this  day — out  of  very 
many  bottles.  1  will  with  pleasure  drink 
yours  in  coffee."  And  so  he  did,  violat- 
ing all  his  Christmas  principles.  Then 
off  he  went  into  the  gale  roaring  his 
song  of  the  glory  of  Noel. 

"What  can  they  be,  and  who  can  have 
sent  them?"  asked  Ann,  womanlike. 
Dave,  with  the  practical  instincts  of  his 
«ex,  fetched  the  hammer  and  screw- 
driver to  solve  the  problem.  On  the 
top  of  the  big  box  were  several  parcels, 
marked,  "Not  to  be  opened  in  Dave's 
presence."  So  the  laughing  boy  was  ban- 
ished till  they  were  put  out  of  sight. 
Then  he  came  back  and  they  investi- 
gated  further  the  numerous   packages. 

There  were  bags  and  boxes  of  candy, 
oranges,  great  red-cheeked  apples,  figs 
and  nuts  and  crackers  for  pulling  and 
others  for  eating.  At  the  bottom,  snug- 
ly boxed  and  packed,  was  a  turkey, 
p.ickages  of  sausages,  and  a  bag '  of 
cranberries.  The  load  covered  the  table. 
There  was  a  Christmas  pudding  and  a 
box  of  iced  cakes.  Whoever  had  sent 
the  things  had  an  excellent  notion  of 
what  a  Christmas  dinner  should  be. 
There  were  little  wax  candles  and  pretty 
table  decorations.  When  the  last  parcel 
was  taken  out  of  the  box  the  two  stood 
back  to  survey  the  amazing  sight. 

"Ann!"  said  Dave,  speaking  first.  "Is 
there  a  Santa  Claus  after  all?" 

"I  guess  there  is,"  she  replied. 

"Now  the  other  box!"  he  exclaimed, 
and  they  proceeded  to  open  that.  There 
was  a  suit  of  clothes  and  an  overcoat, 
just  about  the  size  for  a  husky  lad  of 
ten  and  under  these  packages  was  an- 
other box  addressed  to  Ann.  It  bore  the 
business  label  of  a  big  firm  of  city  mer- 
chants. She  lifted  the  box  out  and  un- 
tied the  fastenings. 

II7HEN  the  cover  was  removed  there 
»•  were  tissue  wrappings  to  be  un- 
folded. Slowly,  with  fast  beating  heart 
and  eager  eyes,  the  girl  revealed  the 
contents.  There  was  a  set  of  beautiful, 
glossy  black  fox  furs.  She  knew  some- 
thing of  fur.  There  was  no  more  beauti- 
ful fox  in  all  the  country  round  about 
than  that  which  lay  before  her  wonder- 
ing eyes.  She  carried  them  into  her  bed- 
room and  took  off  her  apron  and  work- 
ing dress  and  put  on  her  outdoor  clothes. 
Then  she  flung  the  stole  over  her  .shoul- 
ders, placed  the  jaunty  little  cap  on  her 
fair  head  and  thrust  her  hands  into 
the  muff.  She  regarded  herself  in  the 
glass,  Dave  dancing  about  her  in  ec- 
stacy. 

After  .she  had  put  them  carefully 
away  and  had  stored  the  other  packages, 
•he  removed  the  almost  forgotten  bread 
from   the   oven   and    prepared    supper, 


Dave's  tongue  busy,  but  not  more  so 
than  her  mind. 

Scarcely  was  supper  over  and  the 
dishes  washed  than  Dave  announced 
that  he  was  tired  and  ready  for  bed.  It 
was  a  confession  that  he  made  but  once 
a  year. 

"Going  to  hang  up  your  stocking, 
Dave?"  Ann  asked,  as  he  appeared  in 
nightshirt  after  a  record-beating  un- 
dressing. 

"You  bet!"  he  answered.  The  sceptic 
was  coming  back  to  faith  again. 

I 

SHE  went  into  the  little  room  an  hour 
after  he  went  to  bed.  He  was  bluff- 
ing sleep,  the  stocking  over  the  bed  rail. 
She  went  back  into  the  kitchen  to  think 
things  over,  wonder  about  them,  and  do 
some  more  dreaming  over  the  fire.  She 
revised  her  plans  for  the  morrow  and 
laid  out  Dave's  presents,  examining 
each  one  admiringly,  the  sled,  the  hand- 
some suit  and  coat,  the  gloves,  the  rub- 
ber boots  such  as  Dave  had  longed  for 
from  the  day  he  first  wore  real  boots,  a 
couple  of  boy's  books  and  a  pair  of 
skates. 

Never  had  Santa  Claus,  even  in  their 
best  days,  been  in  a  mood  so  lavish. 

"I  say,  Ann!"  a  voice  called  from  the 
bedroom.  "I  can't  sleep,  it's  too  early. 
Santa  won't  be  coming  for  a  long  time 
yet.    Can't  I  get  up  again?" 

"Yes,  if  you  like,  for  a  little  while." 
she  answered,  and  he  dressed  and  re- 
appeared. 

"I've  been  thinking,  Ann,"  he  said, 
leaning  toward  the  stove.  "I've  been 
thinking  and  I  believe  I  know  who  Santa 
Claus  is." 

She  laughed  but  gave  him  no  answer. 
"There's  only  one  person  in  the  world 
who  would  be  so  good  to  us,"  'le  con- 
tinued. "I  bet  Jim  Davidson  h..J  some- 
thing to  do  with  it  Oh,  Ann,  you're 
blushing.    That  makes  it  sure," 

"It  makes  it  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
I'm  not  blushing  as  you  call  it.  The 
kitchen'.-J  very  warm.  Yju  lalk  a  lot 
of  terrible  nonsense  sometimes,"  she 
said. 

"Who'd  be  likely  to  send  those  furs?" 

the  wise  young  man  observed.     "Black 

fox  costs  a  heap  of  money,  doesn't  it?" 

"I  never  bought  any,  but  I  believe  it 

does,"  she  said. 

"And  Jim  does  trapping  in  the  win- 
ter," continued  Dave.  "And  Jim's  al- 
ways been  terrible  fond  of  you,  Ann. 
I  know  it,  for  when  he's  home  if  he  meets 
me  six  times  a  day  he  always  ^vants  to 
know  how  you  are,  and  he  gives  me 
dimes  and  quarters  and  sometimes  a 
dollar.  I  like  Jim,  but  not  just  for  that." 
"Cupboard  love,  you  greedy  little 
pig,"  she  teased  him. 

"No,  it  isn't.  I  like  him  other  ways 
too,"  Dave  defended.  "He'.^  fine  and 
big  and  good-natured.  They  .say  he  can 
lick  any  man  foi  milos  around,  and  he's 
a  great  trapper  and  huntev.  I  don't  care 
'cause  people  do  say  he  drinks  more 
than  he  ought  sometimes.  I  like  Jim, 
and  he  sure  is  awful  fond  of  you.  He'd 
take  good  care  of  you,  Ann,  if  he  was 
to  get  married  to  you,  I  bet,  and  if  he 
knew  you  hated  drinking,  I  don't  think 
he'd  do  it  any  more." 

"Dave,  you've  got  nearly  as  long  a 
tongue  as  Philibert,"  laughed  Ann.  "Of 
course,  I'll  never  get  married.  I'll  stay 
here  in  our  little  home,  and  you'll  grow 
up  into  a  man  and  earn  a  lot  of  money, 
and  when  I  get  an  old,  old  maid,  you  11 
be  very  good  to  me,  and  I'll  have  a  dog 
and  a  cat  and  a  parrot." 

"Do  you  see  any  green  in  my  eye?" 
demanded  the  small  youth  with  the  flip 
precocity  of  the  twentieth  century  boy, 
even  in  the  country.  "Besides  very  like- 
ly I'll  want  to  get  married  myself.  I 
wonder  if  Jim  will  ever  come  back?  Did 
you  and  Jim  have  a  quarrel,  Ann?" 

"What  should  we  quarrel  about?"  she 
a.;ked. 

"I  don't  know,  unless  about  his  drink- 
ing. Folks  say  that  it  was  you  sent 
him  away."  said  Dave. 

"Never  you  mind,  Dave,  about  Jim 
and  me,"  she  replied,  gently.  "I  gues.i 
he's  all  right  wherever  he  is.  I  think 
you'd  better  go  to  bed.  Santa  might 
come  any  time,  and  if  he  found  you  up 
he  might  not  be  very  well  pleased." 

"Right  away,"  he  responded.  "I  just 
wanted    to    talk    to    you    about   J ! 
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Jiminy,  there's  Santa  coming  now.  He's 
coming  down  the  lane.  Tell  him  to  wait 
a  minute,  I'll  be  asleep  in  a  jiffy." 

HE  made  a  dive  for  the  bedroom,  and 
Ann  stood,  the  color  deeper  in  her 
face,  her  ears  catching  the  jingling 
melody  of  the  sleigh  bells.  Some  neigh- 
bor calling  to  give  a  friendly  season's 
greeting,  most  likely.  She  did  not  go  to 
the  door,  but  waited — waited.  The  jing- 
ling of  the  bells  stopped.  The  wind 
seemed  to  have  lulled,  though  the  snow 
plashed  softly  on  the  window  panes. 
She  heard  the  gate  opened,  a  man's 
firm  footstep  on  the  steps  of  the  ver- 
anda, then  the  knock  on  the  door.  She 
went  and  opened  it. 

Jim  had  come  back,  and  she  knew  as 
shu  looked  at  him  with  shining  eyes  that 
he  had  come  back  in  more  ways  than 
one.  He  was  smartly  dressed,  wearing 
a  heavy  fur  coat  and  looking  prosper- 
ous; but  she  cared  little  enough  for 
that.  It  was  the  clean-cut,  vigorous, 
fineness  of  the  man  that  made  her  heart 
dance. 

"May  I  come  in  just  for  a  minute  or 
two?"  he  asked,  holding  her  hand.  "Got 
to  the  station  by  the  evening  mail  and 
drove  straight  out.  Going  back  to  the 
hotel  there  presently.  Hello,  there, 
Dave,  boy.  CJetting  as  big  as  a  house. 
I  wonder,  Dave,  if  you'd  put  on  your 
coat  and  rubbers  on  and  keep  an  eye  on 
my  horses  just  for  a  minute." 

"Sure,"  Dave  answered.  There  was 
a  grin  on  his  face  &s  he  went  out.  He 
wasn't  as  young  as  he  used  to  be,  and 
was  very  fond  of  Jim. 

"Ann!  Ann!  it's  been  an  awful  long 
time,"  said  Jim,  taking  possession  of 
her  other  hand.  "But  the  coming  back 
is  worth  it  all.  You're  prettier  and 
sweeter  than  ever."  He  dropped  her 
hands,  raised  his  own  and  placed  them 
on  her  shoulders.  "I've  come  back,  Ann, 
both  ways,  three  ways.  Home — some- 
thing of  the  man  I  hope  you'd  want  me 
to  be — and  mining  luck.  I  haven't 
touched  liquor  since  the  day  you  came 
and  pulled  me  out  of  hell.  You  believe 
it?"    He  looked  straight  into  her  eyes. 

"Yes,  I  knew  it,"  she  answered.  "I 
always  believed  it,  hoped  it — yes,  Jim, 
knew  it.  Nothing  could  beat  you  if 
you'd  fight,  and  all  these  long  months  I 
believed  you  were  fighting,  so  I  knew 
that  one  day  you'd  come  back." 

"Then  there's  a  chance  for  me,  Ann?" 
he  asked.  "You  know  what  I  mean. 
I'm  making  money,  plenty  of  it.  I've 
been  building  a  house  this  Fall,  and  it's 
some  house,  too,  Ann.  It's  all  ready, 
furniture  in,  and  I  want  you  and  Dave 
to  go  back  with  me.    Will  you  come?" 

"What  do  you  think  I've  been  waiting 
and  hoping  for?"  she  answered.  "May- 
be it's  shameless  to  say  so  right  out,  but 
it's  true,  Jim.  Perhaps  the  school  peo- 
ple will  let  me  off  at  short  notice,"  she 
laughed. 

"It  won't  make  much  difference  what 
they  want,"  he  replied.    "Ann!  Ann!" 

The  rest  of  the  conversation  was 
spasmodic  and  not  very  coherent  to  out- 
siders. 

npHEY  were  drawn  back  to  the  preseilt 
A  world  by  the  loud  whistling  of  Dave 
out  in  the  snow.  Jim  snatched  the  girl 
to  him  again  and  kissed  once  more  the 
pretty  smiling  lips.  Then  he  lifted  her 
left  hand  and  slipped  something  over 
one  of  her  fingers,  then  went  to  the 
door. 

"Come  in  out  of  the  cold,  Dave.  I 
guess  they'll  stand  all  right,"  he  said. 
"Coming  out  in  the  morning  to  take  you 
both  to  church.  I  say,  Dave,  how'd  you 
like  to  move  house?" 

"Gee,  you  don't  mean  it,  Jim?"  grin- 
ned Dave. 

"Guess  I  do.  Going  to  have  a  word 
for  the  parson  in  the  morning.  Well, 
I've  got  to  be  off.  You  just  ask  Ann 
about  it.  Are  those  horses  bolting, 
Dave?"  Dave  shot  out  of  the  door,  to 
find  them  in  a  state  of  placid  slumber. 

"No,  they're  not  bolting,"  shouted 
Dave. 

"All  right,  my  mistake,"  said  Jim, 
having   said    good-night   appropriately. 

The  two  listened  till  the  tinkle  of  the 
sleigh  bells  died  out  in  the  distance. 

"So  you're  going  to  get  married, 
Ann?"  observed  Dave.  "Some  Santa 
Claus,  I  tell  you,  Ann!" 
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/     child,  paralyzed,  was  plying 
£;.  about  the  house  aftcrwearing 
A    a   Philo    Biirt^ppliance    3 

;     weeks.-We  have  successfully 

tieated more  tHaniSnJOO cases  the  past  17  years. 


ays'  Trial 


We  will  prove  its  value  in 

your  own  case.     There  is  no 

reason  why  you  should  not  ac- 
cept our  offer.    The  photographs 

.  show  how  light,  cool,  elastic        -■        ( 

and    easily   adjusted   the      ^ 
i  Philo  Burt  Appliance  is— 

how    different    from   the  : 

old    torturous  plaster, 

:   leather  or  steel  jackets. 

Every  sufferer -with  a 

weakened    or   deformed 

spine  owes  it  to  himself 

to  investigate  thoroughly.  ■ 

Prict  within  reach  of  all.    > 

Send  For  Our  Free  Book  '^ 

If   you    will   describe  the  case  ;^ 
:    it   will   aid   u9  in   KiviriR    >ou.. 

definite    information   at  once.-- 

PHILO  BURT  MFG.  CO. 
HQg  Odd  Fellows  Temple,  jAmutown.  N.Y. 


The 

World's 

Best  Suits 

by  Post 


from  Huddersfleld  t* 
you  in  Canada.  For 
smart  appearance 
and  real  hard  wear 
the  Huddersfleld  SolM 
Worsted  Suit  caBB«* 
be  equalled.  Look  at 
the  saving  by  dealing 
direct  with  tha 
world's  cloth  ilistriat 
SO  to  SO  per  cent-  !••• 
tiian  your  tailor  «« 
th«  (imt  can  supply. 
Deal  direct  and  «at 
out  the  various  mid- 
dlemen's profit. 


Our  Unique  Copyright  System  tf 
Self-Measurement  «?"*'«•  y»"  *«  •«»• 

monay  bade.     Legally  gwu-anteed.     W«  takTaU 


Stylishly  Cut  Suit  in  Huddersfield  S«IU 

Worsted  from t40. 

In  Wool  Scotch  Tweed  from  .  '.  ]  $35* 
In  Hard  Wearing  Tweed  ....  t36, 

(Post  Fraa    —    Duly  Paid) 
WRITE    ^O.DAY^FOR^no    l-ATTEMni 

r?!!*"^  T!*^*^  Huddersfleld  Solid  Wor.t«l 
Cloths.  ex«,llent  Scotch  T^veeds  and  Stnart  Oy«- 
coatings.     Any  length  cut  from  the  iu^M^ 

Huddersfield  SoHd  Worsted  Cloth  per  yard  (rrai  $7  JO 
Scotch  Tweeds  per  yard froalUI) 

(Duty  Paid) 

GROVES  &  LINDLEY 

Eiporitrt  o/  CIM  mni  CUhInt 

66  Th«  Uon  Hudd»r,ftW4 

England 
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His  Majesty's  Well-Beloved 


Continued  from  page  40 


«*dences,  and  some  of  the  words  of  the 
•OBg  reached  mine  ear. 

"You  are  my  life.    You  ask  me  why? 
Because  my  hope   is   in   your  love." 

Whether  Mr.  Betterton  heard  them  or 
not,  I  could  not  say.  He  sat  there  so 
ftill,  his  slender  hands — white  and  tap- 
ering, the  veritable  hands  of  an  artist 
— rested  listlessly  upon  the  arms  of  his 
ekair. 

"Xhitmf^  gloomy  clouds  to  sunlit  skies, 
To  rest  in  faith  and  your  dear  eyes." 

CO  sang  the  sweet  minstrel  out  there 
•^  in  the  fast  gathering  gloom.  I  went 
up  to  the  window  and  gazed  out  into  the 
open  vista  before  me.  Far  away  I  could 
lee  the  twinkling  lights  from  the  win- 
dows of  St  James's  Palace,  and  on  my 
right  those  of  White  Hall.  The  singer 
I  could  not  see.  He  appeared  to  be 
lome  distance  away.  But  despite  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  the  park  was  still 
«live  with  people.  And  indeed,  as  I 
leaned  my  head  further  out  of  the  win- 
dow, I  was  struck  by  the  animated  spec- 
tacle which  it  presented. 

No  doubt  that  the  unwonted  mildness 
ot  this  early  spring  evening  had  induced 
young  maids  and  gallants,  as  well  as 
more  sober  folk  and  gentlemen,  to 
linger  out  in  the  open.  The  charm  of 
Oie  minstrel  and  his  song,  too,  must 
have  served  as  an  additional  attrac- 
tion, for  as  I  watched  the  people  pass- 
ing to  and  fro,  I  heard  snatches  of  con- 
versation, mostly  in  praise  of  the 
linger  or  of  the  weather. 

Anon  I  espied  Sir  William  Davenant 
walking  with  Mr.  Killigrew,  and  my 
L/)rd  of  Rochester  dallying  with  a  pret- 
ty damsel:  one  or  two  more  gentlemen 
did  I  recognize  as  I  gazed  on  the  moving 
sight,  until  suddenly  I  saw  that  which 
caused  me  to  draw  my  head  back  quick- 
ly from  the  window  and  to  gaze  with 
added  anxiety  on  the  listless  figure  of 
■ny  friend. 

What  I  had  seen  dovm  below  had  in- 
deed filled  my  heart  with  dread.  It  was 
the  figure  of  my  Lord  Stour.  I  could 
have  sworn  to  it,  even  though  his  Lord- 
ship was  wrapped  in  a  mantle  from 
head  io  foot  and  wore  a  broad-rimmed 
hat,  both  of  which  would  indeed  have 
disguised  his  person  completely  before 
all  eyes  save  those  of  love,  of  hate,  or  of 
t«  aoiding  friendship. 

What  was  my  Lord  Stour  doing  at 
this  hour,  and  in  disguise,  beneath  the 
window  of  his  bitterest  foe?  My  anxiety 
was  further  quickened  by  the  certainty 
which  I  had  that  neither  he  nor  the 
Lady  Barbara  would  allow  Mr.  Better- 
ton  s  schemes  to  mature  without  an- 
other struggle.  Even  as  I  once  more 
thrust  my  head  out  of  the  window,  in 
order  to  catch  another  glimpse  of  the 
moody  and  solitary  figure  which  I  had 
gu«ised  to  be  Lord  Stour,  methought 
that  close  by  the  nearest  shrubbery  I 
fspied  the  figure  of  the  Lady  Barbara 
in  conversation  with  her  attendant. 
Both  women  were  wrapped  in  dark 
mantles  and  wore  thick  veils  to  cover 
their  hair. 

A  dark  presentiment  of  evil  now  took 
possession  of  my  soul.  I  felt  like  a 
watch-dog  scenting  danger  from  afar. 
The  man  whom  I  loved  better  than  any 
other  on  earth  was  in  peril  of  his  life, 
at  the  hands  of  an  enemy  driven  mad  by 
an  impending  doom— of  that  I  felt  sud- 
denly absolutely  convinced.  And  some- 
how I  felt  equally  convinced  at  the 
moment  that  we— L  the  poor,  insignifi- 
cant clerk,  as  well  as  my  illustrious 
Iriend— were  standing  on  the  brink  of 
•n  overwhelming  catastrophe. 

I  had  thought  to  warn  him  then  and 
there,  yet  dared  not  do  so  in  so  many 
words  Men  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
the  plenitude  of  their  mental  powers 
are  wont  to  turn  contemptuous  and 
obstinate  if  told  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  a  lurking  enemy.  And  I  fear- 
ed that,  in  his  utter  contempt  for  his 
foe,  Mr.  Betterton  might  be  tempted  to 
*o  Bomething  that  was  both  uncon- 
ffidered  and  perilous. 

CO  I  contented  myself  for  the  nonce 
'-'  with  turning  to  my  friend,  and,  see- 
»«  that  he  had  wakened  from  his 
reverie  and  was  regarding  me  with  that 


look  of  confidence  and  kindliness  which 
always  warmed  my  heart  when  I  was 
conscious  of  it,  I  merely  remarked  quite 
casually: 

"The  park  is  still  gay  with  ladies  and 
gallants.  'Tis  strange  at  this  late  hour. 
But  a  minstrel  is  discoursing  sweet 
music  somewhere  in  the  distance. 
Mayhap  people  have  assembled  in  order 
to  listen  to  him." 

And,  as  if  to  confirm  my  supposition, 
a  merry  peal  of  laughter  came  ringing 
right  across  the  park,  and  we  heard  as 
it  were  the  hum  and  murmur  of  pedes- 
trians moving  about.  And  through  it 
all  the  echo  of  the  amorous  ditty  still 
lingering  upon  the  evening  air: 

"For  you  are  love — and  I  am  yours  I" 

"Close  that  window,  John,"  Mr.  Bet- 
terton said,  with  an  impatient  little 
si!?h.  "I  am  in  no  mood  for  sentimental 
ballads." 

I  did  as  he  desired,  and  whilst  in  the 
act  of  closing  the  window,  I  said  guard- 
edly: 

"I  caught  sight  of  my  Lord  Stour 
just  now,  pacing  the  open  ground  just 
beneath  this  window.  He  appeared 
moody  and  solitary,  and  was  wrapped 
from  head  to  foot  in  a  big  mantle,  as  if 
he  wished   to   avoid   recognition." 

"I  too  am  moody  and  solitary,  good 
Honeywood,"  was  Mr.  Betterton's  sole 
comment  on  my  remark.  Then  he  add- 
ed with  a  slight  shiver  of  his  whole 
body:  "I  prithee,  see  to  the  fire.  I  am 
perished  with  the  cold." 

I  went  up  to  the  hearth  and  kicked 
the  dying  embers  into  a  blaze;  then 
found  some  logs  and  threw  them  on  the 
fire. 

"The  evening  is  warm,  sir,"  I  said; 
"and  you  complained  of  the  heat  awhile 
ago." 

"Yes,"  he  rejoined  wearily.  "My 
head  is  on  fire  and  my  spine  feels  like 
ice." 

IT  was  quite  dark  in  the  room  now, 
save  for  the  flickering  and  ruddy 
firelight.  So  I  went  out  and  bade  the 
servant  give  me  the  candles.  I  came 
back  with  them  myself  and  set  them  on 
the  desk.  As  I  did  so,  I  glanced  at  Mr. 
Betterton.  He  had  once  more  taken  up 
his  listless  attitude;  his  head  was  lean- 
ing against  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  I 
could  not  fail  to  note  how  pallid  his  face 
looked  and  how  drawn,  and  there  was  a 
frown  between  his  brows  which  denoted 
wearying  and  absorbing  thoughts. 
Wishing  to  distract  him  from  his  brood- 
ing melancholy,  I  thought  of  reminding 
him  of  certain  artistic  and  social  duties 
which  were  awaiting  his  attention. 

"Will  you  send  an  answer,  sir,"  I 
asked  him  with  well-assumed  indiffer- 
ence, "to  the  chancellor?  It  is  on  the 
subjert  of  the  benefit  performance  in 
aid  of  the  indigent  poor  of  the  City  of 
Westminster.  His  Lordship  again  sent 
a  messenger  this  afternoon." 

"Yes!"  Mr.  Betterton  replied  readily 
enough,  and  sought  amongst  his  papers 
for  a  letter  which  he  had  apparently 
written  some  time  during  the  day.  "If 
his  Lord.ship's  messenger  calls  again, 
let  him  have  this  note.  I  must  arrange 
for  the  benefit  performance,  of  course. 
But  I  doubt  if  many  members  of  the 
company  will  care  to  give  their  ser- 
vices." 

"I  think  that  Mr.  Robert  Noakes 
would  be  willing,"  I  suggested.  "Also 
Mr.  Lilleaton." 

"Perhaps,  perhaps!"  he  broke  in  list- 
lessly. "But  we  must  have  actresses 
too,  and  they — " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  I  re- 
joined with  great  alacrity: 

"Oh !  I  feel  sure  that  Mistress  Saun- 
derson  would  be  ready  to  join  in  any 
benevolent  scheme  for  the  betterment 
of  the  poor." 

"Ah!  but  she  is  an  angel!"  Mr.  Bet- 
terton exclaimed.  And,  believe  me, 
dear  Mistress,  that  those  words  came  as 
if  involuntarily  to  his  lips,  out  of  the 
fulness  of  his  heart.  And  even  when 
he  had  spoken,  a  look  of  infinite  sadness 
swept  over  his  face  and  he  rested  his 
head  against  his  hand,  shading  his  eyes 
from  the  light  of  the  candles  lest  I 
should  read  the  thoughts  that  were 
mirrored  therein. 
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Tke  gift  of  the  day 


7'^HE  demand  for  silver- 
ware never  was  so  great 
as  now.  Every  one  wants 
it.  Many  dealers  are  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  secure 
adequate  stock.  Selec- 
tions for  gifts  should 
therefore  be  made  early 
in  order  to  secure  ware 
of  real  quality. 

Be  guided  by  the  trade- 
mark, 1847  Rogers  Bros., 
found  only  on  the  genu- 
ine 1847  Rogers  Bros. 
Silverware — the  gift- 
favorite  for  seventy  years. 
Variety  makes  easy  the 
choice  of  a  pattern.  The 
unqualified  guarantee 
assures  satisfaction. 

Leading  dealers  are  now 
Puritan         displaying  this  fine  silver- 
plate. 

Sterling  Silver 
in  Attractive  Patterns 

If  you  wish  to  give  sterling  silver,  ask 
your  dealer  to  show  you  the  Puritan 
Pattern  —  one  of  our  several  sterling 
designs.  All  bear  the  mark"M.  B.  Co." 
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l847  ROGERS  BROS. 

S  ILVE  R  WARE 

The  Family  Plate  for  Sei^enty  Years 

MERIDEN    BRITANNIA    CO.,  Ltd. 

Hamilton,  Ontario 

Madi  in  Canada  hy  Canadians  and  lold  hy  had- 
ing  Canadian    dealtrs    throughout  Iht    Dominion 
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Your  Hair  Needs  ''Danderine^^ 

Save  your  hair  and  double  its  beauty.  You  can  have  lots  of 
long,  thick,  strong,  lustrous  hair.  Don't  let  it  stay  lifeless,  thin, 
scraggly  or  fading.  Bring  back  its  color,  vigor  and  vitality. 
Get  a  35-cent  bottle  of  delightful  "  Danderine"  at  any  drug  or 
toilet  counterto  freshen  your  scalp;  check  dandruff  and  falling 
hair.  Your  hair  needs  stimulating,  beautifying  "Danderine" 
to  restore  its  life,  color,  brightness,  abundance.    Hurry,  Girlsl 


A  GIFT 

THEY  ALL  NEED 


Canadian   QEkxiucts 


Mother,  father,  the  boy,  all  need  a  Reliable  Tubular  Flashlight  for 
quick,  safe,  handy  light.  No  better  Christmas  gift.  Day  and  night 
— inside  the  house  and  out — the  Reliable  will  prove  its  great  useful- 
ness.    Can't  blow  out,  explode  or  set  fires. 

Made  of  metal,  enamelled  in  red,  brown,  blue  and  green.  All  styles 
and  sizes.     Searchlights,  too. 

For  the  car  or  the  telephone,  Reliable  Ignition  Batteries.    "Lively 
and  Lasting."     Reliable  Flashlights  and  Batteries  are  real  Canadian 
made  products  of  best  quality. 
For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere. 

DOMINION  BATTERY  COMPANY  LIMITED 
Toronto,  Canada 


and  Lasting* 


"There  came  a  messenger,  too,  this 
afternoon,"  I  reminded  him,  "from 
Paris,  with  an  autograph  letter  from 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  France." 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  and  nodded  his 
head,  I  thought,  uncomprehendingly. 

"Also  a  letter  from  the  University  of 
Stockholm.  They  propose  that  you 
should  visit  the  city  in  the  course  of 
the  summer  and — " 

"Yes,  yes!  I  know!"  he  rejoined  im- 
patiently. "I  will  attend  to  it  all  an- 
other time.  .  .  .  But  not  to-night,  good 
Iloneywood,"  he  went  on  almost  appeal- 
ingly,  like  a  man  wearied  with  many 
tasks.  "My  mind  is  like  a  squeezed 
orange  to-night." 

Then  he  held  out  his  hand  to  me — 
that  beautiful,  slender  hand  of  his 
which  I  had  so  often  kissed  in  the  ex- 
cess of  my  gratitude — and  added  with 
gentle  indulgence: 

"Let  me  be  to-night,  good  friend. 
Leave  me  to  myself.  I  am  such  poor 
company  and  am  best  alone." 

I  TOOK  his  hand.  It  was  burning 
hot,  as  if  with  inward  fever.  All  my 
friendship  for  him,  all  my  love,  was  at 
o»ice  on  the  alert,  dreading  the  ravages 
of  some  inward,  disease,  brought  on 
mayhap  by  so  much  soul-worry. 

"I  do  not  relish  leaving  you  alone  to- 
night," I  said,  with  more  gruflfness  than 
I  am  wont  to  display.  "This  room  is 
easy  of  access  from  the  park." 

He  smiled,  a  trifle  sadly. 

"Dost  think,"  he  asked,  with  a  light 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  "that  a  poor 
mountebank  would  tempt  a  midnight 
robber?" 

"No!"  I  replied  firmly.  "But  (my 
Lord  Stour,  wrapped  to  the  eyes  in  his 
mantle,  hath  prowled  beneath  these 
windows  for  an  hour."  Then,  as  he 
made  no  comment,  I  continued  with 
some  fervour:  "A  determined  mart, 
who  hates  another,  can  easily  climb  up 
to  a  first  floor  window — " 

"Tush,  friend!"  he  broke  in  sharply. 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  his  lordship 

I  am  afraid  of  nothing  to-night,  my 
good  Honeywood,"  he  added  softly,  "ex- 
cept of  myself." 

Ill 

V/OU  certainly  will  not  wonder,  dear 
■I  Mistress,  that  after  that  I  did  not 
obey  his  commands  to  leave  him  to  him- 
self. I  am  nothing  of  an  eavesdropper, 
God  knows,  nor  yet  would  I  pry  into 
the  secrets  of  the  soul  of  the  one  man 
whom  I  reverence  above  all  others.  But, 
f-en  as  I  tui»-ed  roluclnntly  away  fror' 
him  in  order  to  go  back  to  my  room,  I 
resolved  that,  unless  he  actually  shut 
the  door  in  my  face,  I  would  circumvent 
him  and  would  remain  on  the  watch, 
like  a  faithful  dog  who  scents  danger 
for  his  master.  In  this  I  did  not  feel 
that  I  was  doing  any  wrong.  God  saw 
in  my  heart  and  knew  that  my  purpose 
wa?  innocent.  I  thank  Him  on  my  knees 
in  that  He  strengthened  me  in  my  re- 
solve. But  for  that  resolve,  I  should 
not  have  been  cognizant  of  all  the  de- 
tails of  those  events  which  culminated 
in  such  a  dramatic  climax  that  night, 
and  I  would  not  have  been  able  to  speak 
with  authority  when  placing  all  the 
facts  before  you.  Let  me  tell  you  at 
once  that  I  was  there,  in  Mr.  Better- 
ton  s  room,  during  the  whole  of  the  time 
that  the  incidents  occurred  which  I  am 
now  about  to  relate. 

He  had  remained  sitting  at  his  desk, 
and  I  went  across  the  room  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  communicating  door  which 
gave  on  my  own  study.  But  I  did  not 
go  through  that  door.  I  just  opened 
and  shut  it  noisily,  and  then  slipped 
stealthily  behind  the  tall  oaken  dresser, 
which  stands  in  a  dark  angle  of  the 
room.  From  this  point  of  vantage  I 
could  watch  closely  and  ceaselessly,  and 
at  the  slightest  suspicion  of  immediate 
danger  to  my  friend  I  would  be  free  to 
slip  out  of  my  hiding-place  and  to  ren- 
der him  what  assistance  he  required.  I 
had  to  squat  there  in  a  cramped  posi- 
tion, and  I  felt  half-suffocated  with  the 
closeness  of  the  atmosphere  behind  so 
heavy  a  piece  of  furniture;  but  this  I 
did  not  mind.  From  where  I  was  I 
could  command  a  view  of  Mr.  Betterton 
at  his  desk,  and  of  the  window,  which 
I  wished  now  that  I  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  bar  and  bolt  ere  I  retired  to 
my  corner  behind  the  dresser. 
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HOTEL  TULLER 

Park,  Adams  and  Bagley 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

600  Rooms  $2.00  Up 

CAFETERIAPAREXCELLENCE 

SELF  SERVICE 

MEN'S  GRILL 

JAPANESE  WAITERS 

ROSE  AND  CASCADE  ROOMS 

COLORED  WAITERS 

MANDARIN  ROOM 

JAPANESE  WAITERS 

We  have  reorganized  our  entire  food  ler- 
vice,  and  are  making  an  enviable  record 
for  modest  charges  and  courteous  and  effi- 
cient service. 

Try  us  for  Lunches  and 
Banquets 

HOTEL  TULLER 


FOR  INFANTS 

When    prepared    according    to    the 
iiimple  directions  given,  iorms: 

A  complete  diet  for  the  Infant, 
easily  digestible.  beaUh-giving, 
etreugth-giving. 

Assists  teettlng,  conseqnently 
promotes  the  healthful  sleep  so  es- 
sential to  the  well-being  of  the 
infant. 

Mrs.  (J.  0.  Say,  170  Beetory  St., 
ILondon,  writes  on  Srd  Aug.,  1915: 
*'I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that 
your  'Neave'a  Food'  wa«  the  only 
food  out  of  five  we  tried  that 
suited  my  little   girl  perfectly." 

Sold  in  l-Ib.tins  by  all  druggists. 

Tree  to  Mothers — ^Write  for  free 
tin  of  Xeave's  Food  and  copy  of 
our  helpful  book,  "Hints  About 
Baby,"  to  the  Canadian  Agent; 

EDWIN  UTLEY 

382  £  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto. 
Mfrs.,  J.  R.  NEAVE  &  CO..  Eng. 
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For  awhile,  everything  was  silent  in 
the  room;  only  the  great  clock  ticked 
loudly  in  its  case,  and  now  and  again 
the  blazing  logs  gave  an  intermittent 
crackle.  I  just  could  see  the  outline  of 
Mr.  Betterton's  shoulder  and  arm  sil- 
houetted against  the  candle  light.  He 
sat  forward,  his  elbow  resting  upon  the 
desk,  his  head  leaning  against  his 
hand,  and  so  still  that  presently  I  fell 
to  thinking  that  he  must  have  dropped 
to  sleep. 

But  suddenly  he  gave  that  quick,  im- 
patient sigh  of  his,  which  I  had  learned 
to  know  so  well,  pushed  back  his  chair 
and  rose  to  his  feet.  Whereupon  he 
began  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  in 
truth  like  some  poor,  perturbed  spirit 
that  is  denied  the  solace  of  rest. 

Then  he  began  to  murmur  to  himself. 
I  know  that  mood  of  his  and  believe  it 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  artistic  temper- 
ament, which  when  it  feels  itself  un- 
tramelled  by  the  presence  of  others, 
gives  vent  to  its  innermost  thoughts  in 
mumbled  words. 

From  time  to  time  I  caught  snatches 
of  what  he  said — wild  words  for  the 
most  part,  which  showed  the  perturba- 
tion of  his  spirit.  He,  whose  mind  was 
always  well-ordered,  whose  noble  call- 
ing had  taught  him  to  co-ordinate  his 
thoughts  and  to  subdue  them  to  his  will, 
was  now  murmuring  incoherent 
phrases,  disjointed  sentences  that  would 
have  puzzled  me  had  I  not  known  the 
real  trend  of  his  mood. 

"Barbara!  .  .  .  .  "  he  said  at  one 
time.  "Beautiful,  exquisite,  innocent 
Lady  Babs;  the  one  pure  crystal  in  that 
laboratory  of  moral  decomposition,  the 
Court  of  White  Hall  .  .  .  .  "  Then  he 
paused,  struck  his  forehead  with  his 
hand,  and   added  with  a  certain   fierce 

contempt:     "But  she  will   yield 

she  is  ready  now  to  yield.  She  will  cast 
aside  her  pride,  and  throw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  a  man  whom  she  hates,  all 
for  the  sake  of  that  young  coxcomb,  who 
is  not  warthy  to  kiss  the  sole  of  her 
shoe!" 

Again  he  paused,  flung  himself  back 
into  the  chair,  and  once  more  buried  his 
face  in  his  hand." 

"Oh,  Woman,  Woman!"  I  could  hear 
him  murmuring.  "What  an  enigma! 
How  can  the  mere  man  attempt  to 
understand  thee?"  Then  he  laughed. 
Oh !  I  could  not  bear  the  sound  of  that 
laogh:  there  was  naught  but  bitterness 
in  it.  And  he  said  slowly,  muttering  be- 
tween his  teeth : 

"The  philosopher  alone  knows  that 
women  are  like  melons:  it  is  only  after 
having  tasted  them  that  one  knows  if 
they  are  good." 

Of  course,  he  said  a  groat  deal  more 
during  the  course  of  that  dreary,  rest- 
less hour,  which  seemed  to  me  like  a 
slice  out  of  eternity.  His  restlessness 
was  intense.  Every  now  and  then  he 
.vould  jump  up  and  walk  up  and  down, 
up  and  down,  until  his  every  footstep 
found  its  echo  in  the  violent  beatings  of 
niy  heart.  Then  he  would  fling  himself 
into  a  chair  and  rest  his  head  against 
the  cushions,  closing  his  eyes  as  if  he 
were  in  bodily  pain,  or  else  beat  his 
forehead  with  his  fists. 

Of  course  he  thought  himself  unob- 
served; for  Mr.  Betterton  is,  as  you 
know,  a  man  of  great  mental  reserve. 
Not  even  before  me — his  faithful  and 
devoted  friend — would  be  wittingly 
have  displayed  such  overmastering 
■motion.  To  say  that  an  equally  over- 
whelming sorrow  fillod  my  heart  would 
be  but  to  give  you,  dear  Mistress,  a 
feeble  statement  of  what  I  really  felt. 
To  see  a  man  of  Mr.  Betterton's  mental 
and  physical  powers  so  utterly  crushed 
by  an  insane  passion  was  indeed  heart- 
rending. Had  he  not  everything  at  his 
feet  that  any  man  could  wish  for? — 
Fame,  honours,  the  respect  and  admir- 
ation of  all  those  who  mattered  in  the 
world.  Women  adored  him,  men  vied 
with  one  another  to  render  him  the  sin- 
cere.st  flattery  by  striving  to  imitate  his 
gestures,  his  mode  of  speech,  the  very 
cut  of  his  clothes.  And,  above  all — 
aye!  I  dare  assert  it,  and  you,  beloved 
Mistress,  will  I  know  forgive  me — above 
all,  he  had  the  love  of  a  pure  and  good 
woman,  of  a  talented  artist — -yours, 
dear  lady,  an  inestimable  boon  for 
which  many  a  man  would  thank  his 
Maker  on  his  knees. 


Ah !  he  was  blind  then,  had  been  blind 
?ince  that  fatal  hour  when  the  Lady 
Barbara  Wychwoode  crossed  his  path. 
I  could  endorse  the  wild  words  which  he 
had  spoken  to  her  this  forenoon.  A 
thousand  devils  were  indeed  unchained 
■within  him;  but  'tis  not  to  her  kiss  that 
they  would  yield,  but  rather  to  the 
gentle  ministration  of  exquisite  Mis- 
tress Saunderson. 


CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 

More  Deaf  Than   Adders 

I 

T  FELT  so  cramped  and  numb  in  my 
■'■  narrow  hiding-place  that  I  verily 
believe  I  must  have  fallen  into  a  kind 
of  trance-like  slumber. 

From  this  I  was  suddenly  awakened 
by  the  loud  clang  of  our  front  door  bell 
followed  immediately  by  the  footsteps 
of  the  serving  man  upon  the  landing 
and  then  by  a  brief  colloquy  between 
him  and  the  belated  visitor. 

Seriously,  at  the  moment,  I  had  no 
conception  of  who  this  might  be,  until  I 
glanced  at  Mr.  Betterton.  And  then  I 
guessed.  Guessed,  just  as  he  had  al- 
ready done.  Every  line  of  his  tense  and 
expectant  attitude  betrayed  the  fact 
that  he  had  recognized  the  voice  upon 
the  landing,  and  that  its  sound  had 
thrilled  his  very  soul  and  brought  him 
back  from  the  land  of  dreams  and  night- 
mare where  he  had  been  wandering  this 
past  hour. 

You  remember,  dear  lady,  the  last 
time  Mr.  Betterton  played  in  a  tragedy 
called  Hamlet,  wherein  there  is  a  play 
within  a  play,  and  the  melancholy 
Prince  of  Denmark  sets  a  troupe  of 
actors  to  enact  a  representation  of  the 
terrible  crime  whereof  he  accuses  both 
his  unole  and  his  mother.  It  is  a  scene 
which,  when  played  by  Mr.  Betterton, 
is  wont  to  hold  the  audience  enthralled. 
He  plays  his  part  in  it  by  lying  full 
length  on  the  ground  his  body  propped 
up  by  his  elbow  and  his  chin  supported 
in  his  hand.  His  eyes — those  wonder- 
ful, expressive  eyes  of  his — he  keeps 
fixed  upon  the  guilty  pair:  his  mother 
and  his  uncle.  He  watches  the  play  of 
every  emotion  upon  their  faces — fear, 
anger  and  then  the  slowly  creeping, 
enveloping  remorse;  and  his  rigid,  stern 
features  express  an  intensity  of  alert- 
ness and  of  expectancy  which  is  so 
poignant  as  to  be  almost  painful. 

Just  such  an  expression  did  my  dear 
friend's  face  wear  at  this  moment.  He 
had  pushed  his  chair  back  slightly,  so 
that  I  had  a  fuller  view  of  him,  and  the 
flickering  light  of  the  wax  candles 
illuminated  his  clear-cut  features  and 
his  eyes,  fixed  tensely  upon  the  door. 

II 

THE  next  moment  the  serving  man 
threw  open  the  door  and  the  Lady 
Barbara  walked  in.  I  could  not  see  her 
until  she  had  advanced  further  into  the 
middle  of  the  room.  Then  I  beheld  her 
in  all  her  loveliness.  Nay!  I'll  not  deny 
it.  She  was  still  incomparably  beauti- 
ful, with  in  addition  that  marvellous  air 
of  breeding  and  of  delicacy,  which  ren- 
dered her  peerless  amongst  her  kind. 
I  hated  her  for  the  infinite  wrong 
which  she  had  done  to  my  friend,  but 
I  could  not  fail  to  admire  her.  Her 
mantle  was  thrown  back  from  her 
shoulders  and  a  dark,  filmy  veil  re- 
sembling a  cloud,  enveloped  her  fair 
hair.  Beneath  her  mantle  she  wore  a 
dress  of  something  grey  that  shimmered 
like  steel  in  the  candle  light.  A  few 
tendrils  of  her  ardent  hair  had  escaped 
from  beneath  her  veil,  and  they  made  a 
kind  of  golden  halo  around  her  face. 
She  was  very  pale,  but  of  that  trans- 
parent, delicate  pallor  that  betokens 
emotion  rather  than  ill-health,  and  her 
eyes  looked  to  me  to  be  as  dark  as 
sfoes,  even  though  I  knew  them  to  be 
blue. 

For  the  space  of  one  long  minute, 
which  seemed  like  eternity,  these  two 
remained  absolutely  still,  just  looking 
at  one  another.  Methought  that  I  could 
hear  the  very  heartbeats  within  my 
breast.  Then  the  lady  said,  with  a 
queer  little  catch  in  her  throat  and 
somewhat  hesitatingly: 
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Hallam's  beautiful  Fur  Fashion 
Book,  1920  Edition,  contains  4^ 
pages  and  cover  with  over  300  illus- 
trations of  Fur  Coats  and  Sets  from 
actual  photographs  among  which  is 

this    beautiful 


GREY  WOLF 
SET 


This  fine  quality  Grey 
Canadian  Wolf  Set  is  well 
worthy  of  special  atten- 
tion. The  skins  used  are 
of  a  rich  silver  grey  color, 
thick  and  soft,  the  scarf  is 
fashioned  in  large  animal 
style,  poplin  lined  and  silk 
poplin  streamer.  Muff  to 
match  in  barrel  shape, 
poplin  cuffs,  soft  bed,  wriit 
cord  and  amber  '■■ng. 
Trimmed  with  natural 
heads,  tails  and  paws. 
Very  Special. 


Price  delivered  to  you 
M  448  Scarf,  $18.75 
M  449   Muff,   $18.75 


The  above  is  only  one 
of  over  joo  genuine 
fu  r  ba  fga  ins  shoTvn  in 
Hallam's  ic^2oedition 
Fur  Fashioji  Book. 
Be  sure  to  send  for 
vour  free  copy  to-day. 


Address  in  full  as  below. 
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1024  ll^ll  am  BuilcLiTtg,TORONTO* 

THE  LARGEST    IN  OUR    LINE  IN  CANADA 


T=JSi=]Sf 


ONLY  TABLETS  MARKED 
"BAYER"    ARE   ASPIRIN 


Not  Aspirin  at  All  without  the  "Bayer  Cross" 


The  name  "Bayer"  on  Aspirin  is ,  of  "Bayer  Tablets  of  Anpiriii"  which 
like  Sterling  on  silver.  It  positively  contains  proper  dirootioiis  for  Colds, 
identifies  tlio  only  genuine  Aspirin,— !  Ileaclaclic.  Toothache,  Kiirin-lio,  Ncu- 
the  .\spirin  prescribed  by  plivsicians  ralgia,  liimibugo,  Hlieumatism,  Neuri- 
for  over  nineteen  years  aiid  now  (is,  .Toint  I'ains.  mid  I'nin  generally, 
made   in   Canada.  Tin   boxes   of    12   tablets   cost   but 

Always   buy   iiii   unbroken   package  a  few  cents.     Larger  "Hayor"  packages. 

There  is  only  one  Aspirin— "Bayer"— Yon  mn«t  say  "Bayer" 

Aspirin  In  Ihp  trndr  mark  (roBldtrrcd  In  Cnnnda)  of  Bayer  Mnrmfacturo  of  Mono- 

nritlcailil.nur  of  Salkvllrnclil,      Whil..   11   li   w.M    known   that    Aspirin    ni.ans   Hayor 

nianufitilun^,  to  a«»l»t  th.i  pul>llc  agalniit   Imitations,   Iho  Tiilik-ts  of  JJayir  company 

will  bo  stamped  with  Ihclr  general  trade  mark,   the  "liayer  Cross." 
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—Vaseline- 

MENTHOLATED 


^ 


For  Headaches 

Throbbing  forehead  and  temples— 
those  nervous  or  sick  headaches 
often  come  without  a  hint  of 
warning.  Keep  "VASELINE" 
MENTHOLATED  JELLY 
in  your  medicine  cabinet  for  im- 
mediate use.  Rubbed  over  the 
aching  parts,  it  brings  cool,  sooth- 
ing comfort.  Relieves  neuralgia 
and  sore  throat,  too. 

Buy  it  in  the  sanitary  tin  tube  at 
all  druggists. 

Booklet  containing  valuable  advice 
free. 

Other  "Vaseline" 
home    remedies 

"Vaseline"  Capsicum,  for  cold 
in  the  chest. 

"Vaseline"  Camphor  Ice,    for 

chapped  skin. 

"Vaseline"  Carbolated,  for  cuts 
and  burns. 

CHESEBROUGH    MFG.     CO. 


1880  Chabot  Avenue 


(Consolidated) 


Montreal 


Vaseline 


Trade  Mark 


Mentholated 

Petroleum  Jelly 
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"You  are  surprised  to  see  me,  sir, 
no  doubt.  .  .  .  but.  ..." 

She  was  obviously  at  a  loss  how  to  be- 
gin. And"  Mr.  Betterton,  aroused  no 
doubt  by  her  voice,  from  his  absorption, 
rose  quickly  to  his  feet  and  made  her  a 
deep  and  respectful  obeisance. 

"The  angels  from  Heaven  sometimes 
descend  to  Earth,"  he  said  slowly;  "yet 
the  earth  is  more  worthy  of  their  visit 
than  is  the  humble  artist  of  the  pres- 
ence of  his  muse."  Then  he  added  more 
artlessly:     "Will  you  deign  to  sit?" 

He  drew  a  chair  forward  for  her,  but 
she  did  not  take  it,  continued  to  speak 
with  a  stranpe,  obviously  forced  gaiety 
and  in  a  halting  manner. 

"I  thank  you,  sir,"  she  said.     "That 

is no not  yet I  like  to 

look  about  me." 

To  be  continued 


"Merrie   Gentlemen 

Continued  from  page  22 

County  Town ;  another  ambling  straight 
on  and  then,  by  a  sort  of  practical  joke, 
making  a  gradual  detour  to  the  right 
and  taking  you  back  to  the  sea  again, 
while  a  third  stole  furtively  to  the  right 
for  half  a  mile  where  it  abruptly  dipped 
and  pulled  up  short  at  Windbridge,  hid- 
den from  view  below. 

To  aid  distracted  travellers,  a  sig:n- 
post  all  bent  with  age  was  stuck  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  cross-roads,  with  its 
left  arm  declaring  that  the  County  Town 
was  somewhere  near  the  North  Star, 
and  its  right  that  Windbridge  lay  bur- 
ied in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  perplexity  of  those 
who  journeyed  that  way,  which  prompt- 
ed some  philanthropic  soul,  many  de- 
cades before,  to  erect  an  inn  on  the  spot, 
where  direction  and  refreshment  could 
bp  obtained.  At  any  rate,  there  it  stood, 
all  by  itself,  a  fine  little  stony,  door-and- 
hinges  sort  of  place,  with  a  snug  little 
bar  just  inside  the  door,  and  queer  dark 
rooms  hidden  all  over  the  place,  and 
pretty  little  casement  windows  meant 
to  be  looked  out  of  by  pretty  blue  eyes 
— or  brown  ones  either,  for  that  matter. 

Unfortunately,  like  most  of  the  best 
little  inns  of  England,  The  Fiddlers 
Three  boasted  an  evil  past.  It  is  a  dis- 
couraging fact  that  wickedness  in  both 
families  and  public  houses  seems  a  better 
foundation  than  good  behaviour;  for 
the  gentlemen  who  write  on  social  re- 
form are  alway.s  telling  us  tiiat  our 
oldest  families  were  a  bad  lot  in  the 
time  of  Ethelbert  the  Unready,  or 
Boadicea;  and  certainly  the  snuggest 
and  pleasantest  taverns  in  deserted 
spots  of  the  country  usually  seem  to 
have  attracted  and  harbored  all  the 
wandering  vagabonds  of  the  district,  in 
the  past. 

There  was  no  question  of  it  but  The 
Fiddlers  Three,  when  it  was  owned  by 
Patrick  O'Flynn  (who  was  hanged  by 
mistake  in  1827,  but  richly  deserved  it) 
was  in  league  with  both  smugglers  and 
highwaymen.  It  had  been  his  cu=:tom 
to  keep  a  look-out  across  the  downs  and, 
if  he  saw  travellers  approaching,  put  a 
light  in  the  Western  window  to  acquaint 
the  gentlemen  of  the  road  of  the  fact. 
And  when  the  Excise  men  would  drop 
in  for  a  glass  of  grog  before  going  down 
to  Perkins'  cove  to  try  and  catch  the 
smugglers  who  were  known  to  use  it, 
Patrick  showed  a  red  light  in  an  Eastern 
window — and  never  a  smuggler  would 
be  caught  that  night. 

T  T  was  in  later  and  more  peaceful  times 
■*■  however,  that  our  lonely  traveller 
paused  to  survey  The  Fiddlers  Three, 
which  was  standing  apparently  desert- 
ed and  strangely  quiet  in  the  drip-drip- 
drip  of  the  rain.  Not  a  movement  could 
be  seen  about  the  inn;  not  the  chortle 
of  a  single  fowl  ....  not  the  yelp  of  a 
restless  dog. 

From  a  chimney  at  the  back  of  the 
house  a  thin  stream  of  smoke  was 
emerging  into  the  soaking  air,  and  walk- 
ing towards  it  the  traveller  came  to  a 
covered  driving  shed  where  a  solitary 
figure  was  sitting  on  a  barrel. 

"Hello,"  «aid  the  young  man,  halting 
his  investigations. 

The  other  made  no  reply,  but  picking 
up  a  stick  proceeded  to  whittle  it  with 


The  value  of  a  gift  is  the  measure 
of  service  it  renders 

BISSELL 

Sweepers 

are  many  gifts  in  one.  They  iri^e  l«rUu.Te  Mganafti, 
by  Bhortening  tii«  tdme  reouired  to  sweep,  flhw  WW 
mticAi  hflM  work,  by  makinif  sweepiBg  e^Mf.  Mas 
make  fresiher,  cleaner  rooms,  for  th^  riiBt  no  ten, 
and   tiheir  work  is  thorough. 

Tba  two  Bis^eU  Sweepere  ire  ail  tSiAt  aav  luoM 
Deeds*  Th»  carpet  sw4''4<iK^r  makes  ahxnt  wwb  iff  (lu 
daily  "slicking  ui>. "  On  deondiis  dty  tb*  raoOTB 
8iWe«?>er  gets  ttie  fine,  deep-Iytng  diwt 

Inexpmtioe  gifU.  too  Carpd  Su}eeper», 
"Cyco"  Ball  Bearing  graJt.  S4.75  to 
$7.75:  Vacttum  Sweepers  $13.00  to  $17 M 
depending  upon  style  and  locality.  At 
all  good  stores.  "The  Care  of  Rugs  and 
Carpets"     booklet  on  request. 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 
OF  CANADA,   LIMITED 

Niagara  Fills,  Ontario  and,Grand  Rapids,  Mitfaifan,  Factami 


Oldest  and  Largest 
Sweeper  Makers. 
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"^  NCAHADEP 

£S   K-r  UNrVEDSAL" 


UNFVEnSAL" 

PUMP  CONNEaiON 


PDICE 


Simply  screw  this 
pump  connection  to 
the  regular  coupling 
of  air  hose  from  en- 
gine or  hand  pump  and  leave 
it  there  as  a  permanent  part 
of  hose  line. 

You  can  then  test  the  air 
pressure  in  your  tires  with- 
out removing  hose  from  valve. 
Simply  place  your  tire  gauge 
over  deflating  pin. 

Saves  time  and  trouble  of  discon- 
necting hose  from  valve.  A  handy 
device  for  every  car  owner. 

A  SCHRADEKS  SON 

IMC 

334  King  St.  E.,  Toronto,  Canada 
London.  Eng.       New  York       Chicago 


CVOL'P££K 


Mends  Pots&Pans 


Cooking  utensils,  Grsniteware,  Al> 
timinum,  Enamelledware.  Tin,  Cop- 
per. Brass.  Iron,  etc.  Eaay  to  use,  nO 
tools  required,  ready  for  use  In  2 
minutes.  Saves  a  po!  for  ^  a  cent.  15 
cents  at  your  Dealer,  or  poApald  by 
Vol-PeeV.  R -Co      Box  2«4.  Montreal 
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a  knife.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue 
■nock  with  pantaloons  that  were  far 
too  large  for  him  but  which  were  tied 
»t  the  ankles  to  prevent  them  getting 
OBderneath  his  boots.  Although  his  face 
was  young,  there  was  a  weak  beard  of 
■ereral  months'  growth  on  his  chin,  and 
U«  large  colorless  eyes,  gleaming  from 
Mbulous  depths,  lacked  focus  so  that 
haa  gaze  seemed  to  expand  like  the  rays 
«l  a  lantern  and  to  surround  rather  than 
•••centrate  on  what  he  looked. 

"Hello,"  said  the  stranger  again. 

"Follow  the  sparks,"  said  the  other, 
paneing  in  his  whittling  and  speaking 
■  a  far-away,  breathy  voice:  "Watch 
'MB  coming  from  the  chimneys  ....  Fol- 
l*w  the  sparks;  they'll  lead  you  to  it. 
What's  yoiir  name?" 

He  appeared  to  lose  interest  in  the 
CMstion  as  soon  as  asked,  and  carefully 
•xsmining  the  stick  in  his  hand,  re- 
Msned  his  occupation. 

The  young  man  smiled,  and  putting 
4*wn  his  knapsack,  sat  on  an  old  box 
te  the  yard. 

"What's  your  name?"  repeated  the 
•trange  figure  without  looking  up.    "If 

V»n've  got  no  name  they  can't  bury  you. 
•u  must  have  one  to  put  on  the  tomb- 
•tone  or  the  coach  will  never  find  you." 

The  stranger  sucked  at  an  unfilled 
P<pe. 

"Have  you  got  a  name?"  he  asked. 

"Ah— that  I  have,  Jack  Fish  .... 

p«or  Jack  Fish.    Come  here "    He 

baekoned  to  the  other  and  solemnly  tap- 
sad  his  own  head  with  the  handle  of  the 
knife. 

"Queer,"  he  whispered.  "Something 
wrong  inside.     Don't  tell  no  one." 

The  stranger  nodded  sympathetically. 

"They  laugh  at  me,"  said  the  poor 
lallow,  measuring  the  stick  against  his 
arm  and  frowning  profoundly.  "They 
•ay  poor  Jack  Fish  sees  things.  Ha,  ha! 
They  don't  be  far  wrong  there.  Sees 
'am  and  hears  'em  too.  Do  you  know 
wtere  they  keep  the  ghosts  of  old  stage 
eoaches?" 

"No." 

"Do  yon  know  that  on  Xmas  Eve  the 
oaachmen  and  guards,  them  that  s  dead, 
I  mean,  harness  'em  up  and  ride  over 
th«  country  blowing  horns  and  cracking 
wliips  ....  Did  you  ever  hear  that 
afare?" 

The  visitor  shook  his  head  and  the 
J*ot  laughed  softly  to  himself,  both  his 
nieo  and  shining  eyes  full  of  the 
■ysticism  of  his  disordered  fantasies. 

"Jack  Pish,"  he  moaned,  suddenly 
kraaking  off  from  his  laugh  and  clasp- 
SaC  his  head  with  his  hands  as  though 
rtruck  with  pain.  "Poor  ....  Jack  .... 
Wrfi.  That's  what  they  call  me."  He 
Woked  up  vacantly,  then  took  up  his 
kaife  and  stick  once  more.  "They  laugh 
at  me  and  say  I  sees  things — ah,  and 
k«ar8  'em  too — but  when  I  meets  'em 
•»  a  dark  night  and  tells  'em  that  if 
f<m  catch  the  sounds  of  wheels  on  Xmas 
9r«  a-grinding  on  the  road,  and  horses 
•iattering  hard  ....  and  if  there  aint 
n»  wheels  nor  horses  neither  ....  Then 
I  teHs  'em  that  before  another  Xmas 
aames  they  will  be  dead.     Listen  " 

He  leaned  over  to  the  stranger  and 
Us  voice  was  low  and  had  the  effect  of 
ilatance. 

"Before  another  Xmas  comes,"  he  re- 

rited,  "you're  dead.     They  bury  you 
a  cemetery  with  your  name  writ  on 

•  Btone — but  the  sparks  will  find  you. 
They'll  follow  the  sparks.  .  .  .  follow 
th«  sparks.  And  when  I  tells  'em  that, 
•aa  dark  night,  they  say  'Poor  Jack 
WbIi,'  but  I  see  'em  hurrying  away  with 
Hiair  eyes  all  fearsome,  and  they  never 
•tops  until  they're  inside  and  locked  the 
Jaors  secure." 

yi^ITH  a  quiet  laugh  he  whittled  for  a 
''  few  minutes,  while  the  stranger, 
■oticing  that  his  pipe  was  unfilled,  took 

•  pouch  from  the  knapsack  and  remedied 
tk»  deficiency. 

"On  Xmas  Eve,"  went  on  the  idiot 
after  a  few  minutes'  silence,  "the  coach- 
awn  always  comes  out  of  their  graves 
and  harnesses  up  the  old  Brighton 
Coach.  Then  they  watches  where  the 
•parks  goes  and  comes  out  of  chimneys, 
aad  follows  them  to  the  graveyards. 
At  midnight  they  blows  their  horn  and 
all  the  merry  gentlemen  come  out  of 
Iheir  graves  ....  them  as  used  to  smug- 
Kia  by  sea,  and  them  as  robbed  on  the 
roads   by   night,    and    them    that   was 


pirates  a-cutting  men's  throats  and 
hanging  them  up  in  the  sun  all  day  to 
rot.  .  .  .  Merry  gentlemen,  I  calls  'em. 
And  at  midnight  every  Xmas  Eve,  they 
gather  for  some  rum  and  'baccy  and  a 
merry  time  they  has  laughing  over  the 
days  when  they  was  alive.  But  where 
do  you  think  they  come?" 

The  stranger  shook  his  head. 

"Here,"  said  the  idiot,  triumphantly, 
"right  here  at  The  Fiddlers  Three.  I 
let  'em  in.  They  don't  mind  poor  Jadi 
Fish— I  let  'em  in." 

As  if  he  had  wasted  too  much  time 
already,  the  half-wit  resumed  his  work 
with  such  energy  that  the  air  was  full 
of  flying  bits  of  the  stick;  while  the 
stranger,  apparently  lost  in  his  own 
thoughts,  sat  silently  puffing  his  pipa, 
as  the  dreary  rain  covered  the  roof  ol 
the  shed  and  dripped  drearily  through 
trip  f*i*9.f*ks 

"Where's  Windbridge,  Jack?"  asked 
the  stranger,  after  a  considerable 
pause. 

"Go  along  the  road,"  said  the  other, 
without  looking  up,  "Roll  down  the  hill, 
take  two  turns  and  a  jump  and  bewara 
of  the  dog!" 

The  other  nodded.  "That's  the  road 
there?"  he  queried. 

"Ah,"  said  the  idiot,  "it  might  be,  if 
it  aint  moved.  I  heard  some  of  the 
chimneys  saying  as  how  tiiey  was  think- 
ing of  moving  farther  down  hill." 

"Jack,"  said  the  other,  abruptly, 
"where  does  Josephus  Flint  live?" 

The  idiot  put  down  the  stick  and 
laughed  softly  to  himself. 

"I  seen  him  yesterday  on  the  road," 
he  said,  checking  his  mirth,  "all  doubled 
up  and  snarling  like  a  dog.  'Get  away 
Jack  Fish,'  he  sez,  all  frighted  and 
shaking  his  fist  at  me.  'You  bring  bad 
luck.'  'I  do,'  I  sez,  'for  the  merry 
gentlemen  will  have  you  this  very  Xmas 
Eve  and  take  you  back  with  'em  to  their 
graves.'  And  away  he  run — down  the 
road  with  his  stick  knocking  the  pebbles 
all  ways,  with  him  yelling  as  how  I  lied 
and  the  devil  was  in  me,  and  aa  long  as 
I  stood  there  laughing,  he  was  going 
hickety-hump,  hickety-hump  like  as  if 
the  grave-diggers  was  after  him." 

DURING  this  recital,  the  stranger 
appeared  more  interested,  and  at 
its  finish  rose  and  stretched  his  arms. 

"Which  is  Flint's  house?"  he  asked. 

The  idiot  pointed  vaguely  towards  the 
road  which  led  to  the  County  Town. 

"Follow  the  sparks,"  he  said. 

"Is  that  it? — where  the  smoke's  com- 
ing out ....  away  over  the  fields  there?" 

The  half-wit  looked  and  nodded  his 
head. 

"Perhaps  it  is,"  he  said,  grudgingly, 
"but  the  merry  grentlemen  will  have  him 
this  Xmas  Eve." 

The  stranger  adjusted  his  cloak  once 
more,  and,  shaking  his  hat  to  clear  it 
of  moisture,  he  replaced  it  on  his  head. 

"Good-bye,  Jack,"  he  said. 

But  the  figure  in  the  smock  wps  gaz- 
ing at  the  stick  which  was  by  that  time 
little  more  than  the  size  of  a  pencil,  ap- 
parently trying  to  recall  the  use  for 
which  he  had  intended  it.  When  ha 
reached  the  road  the  stranger  lookad 
back,  but  the  poor  fellow  was  sitting 
there,  still  lost  in  some  fantastic  reveria 
of  his  tired,  useless  brain. 

THE  dwelling  of  Josephus  Flint  lay 
back  from  the  road  surrounded  by 
great  trees  that  kept  the  place  in  con- 
stant shade.  It  was  a  gloomy,  lonely 
house,  and  even  at  night,  when  other 
places  were  bright  with  light,  the  dark- 
ne.ss  of  the  house  would  be  broken  only 
by  a  single  lamp  moving  about  wherever 
the  miserly  owner  went. 

Josephus  Flint  was  not  a  man  to 
have  guests  to  his  home,  and  in  his  turn 
he  never  visited  anyone,  so  that  "The 
Oaks,"  as  his  house  was  called,  was 
more  like  a  gloomy  fortress  under  siege 
than  a  dwelling  place  for  human  beings. 
Yet  it  was  notorious  that  Flint  had 
money-^ — rumor  in  her  extravagance  had 
it  that  he  was  fabulously  rich — but  be 
that  as  it  may,  his  fortune  was  consider- 
able and  grew  little  less  for  any  spend- 
ing he  might  do. 

By  dint  of  reaching  here  and  clawing 
there  he  had  succeeded  in  acquiring  the 
ownership  of  nearly  all  the  poorer  dwell- 
ing places  of  Windbridge,  by  reason  of 
which  he  was  able,  like  a  Spaniard  tor- 


A  Clear  Skin  is  Attractive 

Many  fto  otfaenHae  ttttmcttne  girl  Ihida  berself  a  failure  because  of  Uemiafaed 
sldiL  Do  not  deflpair;  w«  oui  h«Ip  you,  just  as  we  hare  hatped  tbouaendB 
otf  o&iecB.  With  our  27  yean'  ezperlenoe,  we  t^n  sucoessfuUy  treat  Blft^- 
heads,  Plm|il«s,  WiSnUea.  Orow's  Feet,  Eczema  or  any  other  n<on -infectious 
Bidn  doaeaaa  Oatt  or  wiMe.  Coiuiui^aiion  FHEE.  To  t^o^e  who  cannot 
oaU  ine  aend  cnxr  tiinoua  preparations  tb  an;  addrese,  oa  rc^pt  of  prioe. 
witti  fuU  diroatiKMiB  for  bome  use. 

Prineeaa   Complexion   Parifier,  for  frecklea.. $l.&e 

Prtnecw  Skin    Food    1.59 

Prtnaeas  Hair  Rejavenator    ,  • •  •  ■  -  •   1<S* 

Pitii»g—   Faee   Powder,   all  shades.  .'^..' .KO 

Priace—  CkiderelU  Cold  Crnun. 50 

W#to  lor  Free   Saonple  of  this   Deil^htfui 
Oo8id   Oeeia. 

TheiHiscott  Institute,  Ltd.,59F  College  Street,  Toronto 
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Horlick's 

Malted  Milk 

Used  snccessfuliy  eveiywhere  nearly  %  centmy 

Made  under  sanitary  conditions  from  clean,  ricb. 
milk,  with  extract  of  our  specially  malted  grain. 
Tha  Food-Drink  is  prepared  by  stfrrinn:  the  powder  in  water. 
Infants  <ind  Children  thrive  on  it.  Agrees  wit^  the 
tvecAeat  stomach  of  the  Invalid  and  Aged, 
Inyigoratiag  as  a  Quick  Lunch  at  office  or  table. 

Ask  for    HOrliCk'S     The'origh!.! 
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"$1,000  Saved!" 

'  'Last  night  I  came  home  with  great  news!  Our  savings  had  passed  the  $1,000 
mark ! 

"I  remember  reading  one  time  that  your  first  thousand  saved  is  the  most  im- 
portant money  you  will  ever  have,  for  in  saving  it  you  have  laid  a  true  foun- 
dation for  success  in  life.  And  I  remember  how  remote  and  impossible  it 
seemed  then  to  have  such  a  sum  of  money. 

"I  was  making  $15  a  week  and  every  penny  of  it  was  needed  just  to  keep  us 
going.  It  went  on  that  way  for  several  years.  Then  one  day  I  woke  up !  I 
found  I  was  not  getting  ahead  simply  because  I  had  never  learned  to  do  any- 
thing in  particular.  As  a  result  whenever  an  important  promotion  was  to  be 
made,  I  was  passed  by.  I  made  up  my  mind  right  then  to  invest  an  hour  after 
supper  each  night  in  my  own  future,  so  I  wrote  to  Scranton  and  arranged  for 
a  course  that  would  give  me  special  training  for  our  business. 

"I  can't  understand  why  I  had  never  realized  hefore  that  this  was  the  thing  to  do.  Why,  In  » 
few  months  I  had  a  whole  new  vision  of  my  work !  The  Keneral  manaeer  was  about  the  rirstto 
note  the  change.  An  opening  came  and  he  gave  mp  my  first  real  chance-wUh  an  increase. 
A  little  later  another  promotion  came  with . 
enough  money  to  save  $25  a  month.  Then  another  | 
increase-I  could  put  aside  $50  each  pay  day.  ■ 
So  it  went.  I 

"Today  I  am  manager  of  my  department— with  i 
two  increases  this  year.  We  have  a  thousand  | 
dollars  saved!  And  this  is  only  the  beginning,  i 
We  are  planning  now  for  a  home  of  our  own.  | 
There  will  be  new  comforts  for  Hose,  little  enjoy- ■ 
ments  we  have  had  to  deny  ourselves  up  to  now.  | 
And  there  is  a  real  future  ahead  with  more  money  , 
than  I  used  to  dare  to  dream  that  I  could  make.  I 
What  wonderful  hours  they  are— those  hours  ' 
after  suppir!"  | 

For  28  years  the  International  Correspondence  • 
Schools  have  been  helping  men  and  women  I 
everywhere  to  win  promotion,  to  earn  more  I 
money,  to  have  happy,  prosperous  homes,  to  | 
know  the  Joy  of  getting  ahead 


More  than  two  million  have  taken  the  up  road  i 
with  I.  C.  S.  help.  Over  lOO.OCO  arc  now  turning  | 
theirsparetimcto  profit.  Hundreds  are  starting  , 
every  day.  Isn't  it  about  time  for  you  to  find  out  | 
what  the  I.  C.  S.  can  do  for  you?  . 

You.  too.  can  have  the  position  you  want  in  the  | 
work  of  your  choice,  you  can  have  the  kind  of  a  . 
salary  that  will  make  possible  money  in  the  I 
bank,  a  home  of  your  own.  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  you  would  like  yourfamily  to  have.  No  I 
matter  what  your  age.  your  occupation  or  your 
means— you  can  do  it!  | 

All  we  ask  is  a  chance  to  prove  it— without  obll-  i 
gation  on  your  part  or  a  penny  of  cost.  That  s  | 
fair.  Isn't  It ?     Then  mark  and  mall  tbii  coupon.  . 


international'correspondence  schools 

Depl.  A-2,745  St.  Citbcrisi  St..  W.  Mralml,  Cu. 

Explain,  without  ubllaatlna  me,  how  I  can  qualify  lor 

tho  position,  or  In  the  subject,  brfort  which  1  mark  X. 
SALESMANSHIP 
ADVI^R'I'tSING 
Window  Trimm.r 
Show  C.rd  WrIMi 
Slan  P.lnf.r 
Railroad  Trainman 

illusiraunc; 

Cartooning 

iirsiNKKa  ■tMiiKim 

I'Hvati.  S.t-rotary 
IIOOKKICI-I'KR 
St.itaKr.r>>«r  and  Trpbt 
C«rl.  Ttih.  Arcountant 
IKAFIIC    MANAGBK 
Railway  Accountant 
Commercial  l,aw 
(;OOI>  ENGLISH 
Temhcr 

rt,MiN<iM  F1.II..I  aablMta 
<:|V1I.  SKRVICK 
Killwav  Mall  Clark 
>|irO)lllHII.K  onuTU* 
lal.  U.|<klrlN( 
^  Navigation       L 

n»miii'i'i'"""'| 

Q  INialtrv  KaUlai 


KI.KCTRiril.  KMIISKEII 
KUotrle  Llrbllng  and  llja. 
Electric  Wiring 
rdcRraph  Engineer 
reiephone  Work 
HKI  lUMOAI,  KStllKKKn 
■  noh.nlral  PratUalaB 
roolmnker 
Harhlii,.  Shop  IVaellea 
Can  Engine  Operating 
CIVIL   ENtilNEER 
r*nrliir    and    linpitlni 
Nl{   fOltl-.MANarKNtlMt 
SrtlKIMIIT  KSNINKKH 
Marine  Engineer 
Ship    Draltttmun 
ARCHITECT 
Oentrarlur  and  Hnlld*r 
4r»hltf.rlNral  DrafUMaa 
Concrete  liuiider 
Structural  Engineer 
PI.IIMHIKII  1M>  IIK'TINS 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
Taitll*  Orar^aer  ar  8nBt. 
rllFHINT 
rj  Mathcmatlca 


1  inHvaiiU 
illKinrraaek 
•■atlUIUIlM 


Preaenl 
Oc(Mipaliim_ 

stmt 

and  No 


CItir. 
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Calilbrnia  Syrup  oPFi^s 


♦» 


All  druggists  sell  the  reliable  and  genuine 
"California  Syrup  of  Figs  and  Elixir  of  Senna". 

Children's  Pleasant  Laxative 

WU  directions  for  children  of  all  ages  are  plainly 
printed  on  label.  Mother!  You  must  look  for  our 
name, — The  California  Fig  Syrup  Company. 


After  Btroppinff 

(magrniliedl 


I  iMi^iLp^ 


When  you 
get  up  late 


A  RAPID  brushing  up  of  the  soap,  a  few 
turns  on  the  strop  while  the  lather  is 
getting  in  its  work  ;  followed  by  a 
once-over  with  your  AutoStrop  Razor  and 
the  job's  done.  Three  minutes  altogether  by 
your  watch.  You  can't  beat  that  I  And 
you  have  a  cool  slick  shave  into  the  bargain. 

Of  course,  it's  the  stropping  that  gives  you  a 
keen  blade  when  you  want  it. 

To  clean,  you  simply  put  the 
blade  under  the  tap,  wipe  it  off, 

then  it's  ready  for  the  next,  shave. 
No  precious  minutes  lost  fumbling 
with  parts.  That  means  more  time 
for  breakfast,  and  a  smile  for  t',ie 
day's  work. 

K-imembcr,  the  AutoStrop  Safety 
Razor  gees  to  you  with  a  money-back 
guarantee.  Razor,  strop,  and  1 2  blades 
complete  for  $5.00. 

AUTOSTROP   SAFETY   RAZOR   CO..  Limited 
AuloStrop  Building.  Toronto,  Canada 

Aul(KStrap  Safety  Razor 


turing  prisoners  on  the  wrack,  to  squeeze 
and  turn  the  handle  of  his  power  until 
his  name  had  become  a  thing  of  detesta- 
tion. On  the  few  occasions  that  he 
ventured  through  the  streets  of  the 
village  he  was  greeted  witli  malignant 
scowls  and  muttered  imprecations,  but 
they  only  served  to  add  fuel  to  the  burn- 
ing flames  of  his  greed  and  to  convince 
him  further  of  his  rare  shrewdness. 

Perhaps,  as  has  been  predicted  more 
than  once,  he  would  have  been  brought 
to  task  by  some  of  the  more  adventur- 
ous spirits  such  as  Doctor  Jellybud,  if 
it  had  not  been  that  in  addition  to  his 
other  wealth,  the  old  miser  possessed 
a  daughter  who  inspired  an  affection 
which  was  no  less  general  than  the  dis- 
like for  her  father.  There  was  abso- 
lutely no  reason  why  a  shrivelled,  whin- 
ing, yellow-faced  fellow  like  Flint  should 
have  a  daughter  like  Barbara.  Eugenic- 
ally  it  was  all  wrong  ....  But  there  she 
was  and  there  was  no  denying  her,  even 
if  anyone  wanted  to. 

Though  she  was  only  allowed  from 
the  house  on  a  Sunday  morning,  or  on 
the  very  rarest  occasions  when  the 
choir  in  which  she  sang  might  perhaps 
be  holding  some  secular  celebration, 
(as  even  the  most  serious  choirs  do 
every  now  and  then)  she  always  looked 
as  fresh  and  dainty  as  if  such  things  as 
a  miserly  father  and  a  great,  creaky, 
lonely  house  were  completely  unknown 
to  her. 

Barbara  Flint  was  not  a  tall,  impos- 
ing girl — I  don't  suppose  anyone  would 
ever  speak  of  her  as  'Queenly' — on  the 
contrary,  her  brown  curls  were  just 
about  the  height  of  a  man's  shoulder 
(which  is  the  proper  height  for  brown 
curls  to  be),  and  her  eyes  were  a  mis- 
chievous, twinkling  pair  of  twins  that 
no  sooner  looked  at  a  man  than  every- 
thing would  go  out  of  his  head  and  he 
would  be  forced  to  lower  his  own  eyes. 
Not  that  that  was  much  refuge,  for  it 
only  brought  you  to  Barbara's  mouth — 
a  coaxing,  tantalizing  affair  altogether 
— and  as  it  was  quite  impossible  to  look 
for  any  length  of  time  at  it  without 
completely  losing  one's  presence  of 
mind,  it  was  necessary  to  leave  there 
too.  But  whether  it  was  her  snowy, 
rounded  neck,  or  blue-tipped  fingers, 
or  her  quite  bewildering  waist,  looking 
at  Barbara  Flint  was  very  trying  for 
masculine  eyes.  It  wasn't  even  safe  to 
lower  one's  eyes  to  the  floor  for  there 
were  Barbara's  ankles — and,  as  Doctor 
Jellybud  once  said  ....  But,  then,  he 
was  a  bit  of  a  dog  in  his  day. 

In  fact,  the  only  safe  way  to  talk  to 
Barbara  Flint  was  to  stare  straight  at 
the  ceiling — but  then  who  wanted  to 
stare  at  a  ceiling  if  they  could  look  at 
Barbara  instead? 

But  there  had  come  a  change. 

TN  a  moment  of  generosity,  or  whatever 
■••  ingredient  passed  for  that  in  old 
Flint's  system,  he  had  allowed  her  to 
visit  her  uncle  in  Surrey.  When  the 
bird  returned  to  its  cage  the  eyes  were 
no  longer  sparkling  but  pensive;  the 
tantalizing  mouth  drooped,  and  the  roses 
in  her  cheeks  changed  tb  lilies.  Gossip 
speculated;  conjecture  waxed  eloquent; 
but  she  confided  to  no  one  and  it  is  hard- 
ly to  be  expected  that  her  father,  blind 
with  greed  to  all  the  pleasant  things 
of  life,  would  notice  the  loss  of  the  roses 
from  his  daughter's  face. 

Week  by  week  she  grew  more  quiet 
and  thoughtful,  but  if  possible  more 
lovely  than  before.  It  is  perfectly  sur- 
prising what  a  charming  effect  can  be 
given  to  a  pretty  face  by  its  owner  think- 
ing ....  And  even  more  surprising 
when  one  remembers  how  seldom  this 
beauty  ruse  is  adopted  by  the  fair  ones 
of  the  land. 

But,  though  prettier  than  ever,  Bar- 
bara grew  more  and  more  like  an  im- 
prisoned bird  pining  for  the  open  mea- 
dows ....  like  a  fiower  that  summer's 
departing  spirit  has  forgotten  to  call. 

TpHUS  to  the  gloomy  fortress  of  "The 
-*•  Oaks,"  with  its  drooping  prisoner 
came  the  stranger  of  the  downs.  Walk- 
ing up  the  unused  drive-way,  as  still  as 
the  tomb,  he  knocked  firmly  at  the  door, 
the  noise  startling  a  whole  community 
of  birds  into  an  indignant  chatter  and 
bringing  an  echo  from  a  deserted  stable 
After  he  had  repeated  the  knock  a 
third  time  he  heard  a  shuffling  step  with 
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an  undoing  of  a  chain,  the  unlocking  of 
a  padlocli,  and  the  slow  withdrawal  of 
a  bolt.  After  this  disarmament  the 
door,  which  creaked  horribly  in  protest, 
was  opened  and  an  old  retainer  whose 
hair  was  so  thin  that  his  head  seemed 
covered  with  cob-webs,  peered  through 
the  crevice. 

"Go  'way,"  he  said  in  a  quivering, 
cracked  voice.  "Ye  have  no  business 
here.    Go  'way." 

The  young  man  quietly  advanced  his 
foot  against  the   door. 

"I  want  to  see  Miss  Barbara,"  he 
said. 

"Go  'way,"  repeated  the  servant, 
coughing  querulously  with  the  effort  of 
speech.  "Mas'r  Flint's  orders:  ye  be 
begging,  I  know.  No  beggars;  no  beg- 
gars.    He  has  nought  to  give.  Go  'way." 

With  this  hearty  welcome  the  old 
man  tried  to  close  the  door  but  the 
stranger  stopped  it  with  his  foot  and 
then,  rather  roughly,  put  his  shoulder 
against  it  with  the  result  that  it  swung 
back  abruptly,  pinning  the  old  servitor 
against  the  wall  with  only  his  hands 
and  feet  showing  in  convulsive  move- 
ments like  a  drowning  man  struggling 
to  swim. 

"Here,"  said  the  impetuous  invader," 
"come  out,  and  listen  to  me.  See  this 
half-crown?  That's  for  you  if  you  tell 
Miss  Barbara  that  Jerry  wants  to  speak 
with  her.  I'll  wait  in  this  room  to  the 
right  and  if  you  don't  get  that  message 
to  her  at  once,  I'll  crack  your  old  egg- 
shell of  a  head." 

'T'HE  servant  clutched  the  coin  avar- 
-*■  iciously,  and  grinning  knowingly, 
shuffled  down  the  dark  hallway,  mur- 
muring strange  sounds  and  wagging 
his  yellow  head  at  all  angles  to 
assure  himself  that  it  was  still 
there  and  in  good  working  order. 
The  stranger  moved  into  a  great 
dreary  room  with  dingy  furniture 
covered  by  shabby  upholstery,  a  grate 
that  had  known  no  coal  for  many  win- 
ters, a  long  table  in  the  centre  with  its 
contents  covered  by  a  cloth  that  looked 
like  a  shroud,  and  windows  where  the 
light  was  repelled  by  heavy  curtains  as 
though  beneath  the  table  cover  there 
was  someone  lying  dead. 

With  an  impatient  frown  the  visitor 
took  in  the  appointments  of  the  room, 
and  undoing  his  cloak  threw  it  back 
over  his  shoulders  where  the  falling 
drops  of  rain  still  clinging  to  it  made 
a  litle  pool  in  the  worn-out  carpet. 

There  was  a  light  footstep  on  the 
stairway,  a  sudden  glimpse  of  dimples, 
blushes,  curls  and  twinkling  feet,  and 
an  equally  sudden  encircling  of  their 
owner  by  a  pair  of  particularly  sturdy 
arms. 

"Oh.  Jerry,"  said  the  young  lady, 
speaking  into  the  breast-pocket  of  his 
^oat. 

"Barbara,"  said  the  stranger  with  his 
lips  compressed  against  the  brown 
curls. 

As  neither  of  them  .seemed  to  think 
that  anything  more  need  be  said,  they 
might  have  gone  on  indefinitely,  with 
her  apostrophizing  the  breast  pocket, 
and  him  murmuring  "Barbara"  into  the 
curls  (and  by  no  means  a  pastime  to  be 
sneered  at  either)  if  she  had  not  been 
suddenlv  overcome  with  a  combination 
of  timidity  and  curiosity. 

"Oh  Jerry,"  she  whispered,  "why 
have  you  come?" 

"Barbara,"  answered  the  stranger, 
and  his  voice  wont  all  wobbly  with  emo- 
tion, "I  couldn't  live  another  day  with- 
out you." 

"Oh,  Jerry,"  said  Barbara  sighing 
happily  at  this  outrageous  lie,  although 
the  young  man  was  naturally  honest 
and  wouldn't  state  what  he  didn't  be- 
lieve,    yet well     confound     it, 

uou  try  holding  in  your  arms,  the 
sweetest  little  bit  of  femininity  for  a 
hundred  miles  in  any  direction  and  see 
if  hyperbole  doesn't  creep  in  some- 
where. 

"Jerry,"  said  Barbara,  looking  up  at 
him,  and  bringing  her  coaxing  lips 
cruelly  near  his,  "you  must  go  away." 

"Never,"  said  the  stranger. 

At  this  point  conversation  ceased — 
but  words  are  poor  things  at  best,  and 
if  a  young  man  in  his  twenties  and  a 
young  lady,  as  fragrant  and  winsome 
as  Barbara  Flint,  couldn't  find  a  bet- 
ter medium    of    expression    than    lan- 


guage, ther.  the  world  was  made  for 
philosophers   and  not  for  lovers. 

" But  you  must,"  said  Bar- 
bara after  a  lengthy  pause,  speaking 
with  that  sublime  irrelevancy  of  young 
people  who  are  able  to  take  up  the 
threads  of  a  conversation  at  any  time 
with  an  aplomb  that  would  drive  a 
memory  expert  into  a  paroxysm  of 
envy. 

"If  I  go  away,"  said  the  stranger, 
"you  must  come  too.  Listen,  Barbara: 
I  tried  to  forget  you,  but  ever  since  you 
visited  your  uncle  I  have  been  the  miser- 
ablest  man  alive.  I  have  endeavored 
to  get  interested  in  my  farm — I  went  to 
town  to  try  and  forget.  ...  I  even 
thought  of  going  to  Canada!" 

"Oh  Jerry!"  said  Barbara. 

"Yes,  I  did,"  said  the  other  stoutly, 
"Red  Indians  or  no  Red  Indians,  I  was 
going  there.  But  the  more  I  thought  of 
it  all,  the  harder  it  was  to  forget  you. 
Oh,  Barbara,  dear,  if  you  don't  want  to 
see  me  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  world 
and  die  a  miserable  bachelor,  say  that 
you  love  me  and  will  be  my  wife."  (And 
Jacob  Funnle  in  his  most  dramatic 
moments  never  equalled  the  intensity 
of  the  young  man's  voice  as  he  uttered 
those  words.) 

"No,  dear,"  said  Barbara,  "you  must 
go  away."  Here  she  pressed  his  hand 
very  tightly,  as  if  that  made  going 
away  any  easier.  "Father  would  never 
consent,  for  you  know  I  am  only  nine- 
teen and  besides  there  is  no  one  to  look 
after  him." 

"Then  bring  him  along,  Barbara," 
said  Jerry.  "Prom  all  I  hear,  he  seems 
a  surly  bruto — excuse  me  speaking  of 
your  father  that  way,  my  love — -but 
when  I  see  this  horrible  house  and  think 
how  you  are  a  prisoner  in  it,  I  would 
rather  have  him  come  and  live  with  us 
than  let  you  stay  here  one  day  longer 
than  necessary." 

"Oh  you  would,  would  you?" 

'T^HE  young  people  separated  swiftly, 
-*■  as  Josephus  Flint  uttered  these 
words  in  a  thin,  quivering  voice  as 
though  the  bones  in  his  threat  were 
already  losened  bv  death's  palsy  and 
rattling  in  ghoulish  anticipation  of  his 
approaching  disintegration.  Having 
been  warned  by  his  faithful  servitor 
who  was  curiously  devoted  to  the  miser, 
he  had  crept  towards  the  lovers,  feeling 
every  step  with  his  stick  before  he  ven- 
tured on  it,  with  the  result  that  he  had 
arrived  unperceived  and  just  in  time  to 
hear  the  candid  reference  to  his  own 
charming  disposition.  He  was  a 
wrinkled,  biscuit-colored  man  whose 
very  blood  had  grown  miserly,  and,  re- 
fusing to  flow  freely  through  his  veins, 
had  left  him  open  to  periodical  attacks 
of  rheumatism  caused  by  the  damp, 
unaired  rooms  and  the  constant  shadow 
in  which  both  his  mind  and  body  lived. 
Although  considerably  bent  from  all 
this,  and  yellow  of  skin,  a  pair  of  pierc- 
ing eyes  and  a  strong,  hooked  nose  kept 

his    appearance    from    senility 

lending  an  effect  of  smouldering  vitality 
as  a  burning  coal  will  often  continue  to 
glow  when  its  fellows  have  become  life- 
less ashes. 

"So  you  would  take  me  with  you," 
said  Mr.  Flint,  with  a  horrible  rattle, 
shaking  his  stick  at  the  uninvited  guest, 
while  the  old  retainer  who  had  acted  as 
informer  and  had  followed  him  into  the 
room,  rubbed  his  shrivelled  hands  and 
wagged  his  old  egg  of  a  head  in  great 
enjoyment  of  the  scene.  "You  would 
be  kindly  to  an  old  man  just  for  noth- 
ing, eh?  Not  for  his  gold — oh  no,  not 
for  his  gold — nor  neither  for  his  houses 
bringing  in  good  rent.  ..."  Here 
Mr.  Flint  grinned  disagreeably,  dis- 
playing a  cracked  tooth  to  the  very  best 
advantage.  "Bringing  in  good  rent," 
he  went  on,  sucking  a  breath  in  be- 
tween the  cracked  tooth  and  its  neigh- 
bor with  an  unearthly  whistle,  "and 
they'll  bring  more  too,  mark  ye.  They 
can't  afford  to  buy  and  there's  no  other 
houses  to  be  had,  so  they'll  pay  Jose- 
phus Flint  more  and  more.  .  .  .  and 
more " 

His  voice  ended  in  a  cough  and  with 
difTiculty  he  regained  his  breath.  There 
was  a  cackle  of  laughter  from  the  aged 
servant  who  tremblingly  ran  his  fingers 
over  his  colorless  lips  as  though  the  jest 
were  so  good  he  begrudged  the  escap- 
ing of  any  of  it  in  merriment. 

"Mr.     Flint,"    said    the    young    man 
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glancing  for  encouragement  at  Basr- 
bara's  beaming  eyes,  "I  love  your 
daughter.  I  have  loved  her  now 
for  many  months  and  I  cannot  live 
without  her." 

"Ah — he  loves  her,"  sneered  the 
miser  but  apparently  speaking  to  no  one 
in  particular.  "He  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  her  being  an  only  child — 
nothing  about  her  father's  money — oh 
no — nothing  at  all  about  the  money. 
Hark'ee,  Smithers — hark  to  him'  raving 
about  my  daughter,  and  never  a  word 
about  the  money  I've  scraped  and  work- 
ed and  starved  and  fought  for.  Hark'ee, 
Smithers." 

Thus  appealed  to,  the  old  servant 
opened  his  mouth  wide,  and  from  its 
toothless  interior  came  a  faint,  sub- 
terranean sound  no  louder  than  the 
meow  of  a  kitten. 

"Sir,"  said  the  young  man,  "you 
wrong  me  cruelly.  I  don't  need  a  pen- 
ny of  your  money — Barbara  is  all  I 
want."  At  which  statement  the  young 
lady  mentioned  cast  such  an  affection- 
ate glance  upon  him  that  further  speech 
became  quite  impossible. 

"The  girl,"  said  the  miser,  "has  no 
mind  of  her  own.  She's  only  a  chit  of 
a  thing  and  thinks  as  how  every 
monkey-face  that  looks  sweet  at  her, 
wants  her  for  a  wife.  I  know  your 
game,  young  fellow.  You've  got  a 
smooth  tongue  that  can  fool  her,  but 
you  can't  come  over  Josephus  Flint. 
He  wasn't  born  yesterday — no,  nor  the 
day  before  either.    Eh,  Smithers?" 

"Mr.  Flint,"  said  the  young  man,  "I 
have  asked  Barbara  to  become  my 
wife." 

"And  I  tell  you,"  cried  the  miser,  his 
thin  voice  rising  almost  to  a  scream, 
"that  she'll  not  have  you — and  all  your 
sneaking  around  here  won't  get  you 
further." 

"But,"  said  the  young  man,  biting  his 
lip  with  suppressed  anger,  "she  can 
speak  for  herself.  She's  old  enough  to 
know  her  own  mind." 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,"  cried  Flint. 
"She's  a  child — a  silly,  brainless  thing 
as  every  skulking  hound  that  wants  her 
father's  money  tries  to  be  sweet  with." 

"Oh  Jerry,"  said  Barbara,  wiping  a 
tear  from  one  of  the  twin  jewels,  "I 
think  you  had  better  go." 

"Never,"  said  Jerry,  with  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  before-mentioned  hyperbole. 

"Her  advice  is  good,"  sneered  Jose- 
phus Flint;  "the  door  works  both  ways 
and  will  let  you  out  same  as  it  let  you 
in.  So  out  you  go,  my  strutting  pea- 
cock, and  don't  let  me  see  your  fine 
feathers  about  here  no  more  unless  you 
want  them  clipped." 

"Sir,"  said  the  young  man,  taking  a 
very  slight  step  forward,  which  so 
startled  Mr.  Flint  that  he  staggered 
back  into  the  arms  of  old  Smithers,  "if 
it  weren't  for  your  daughter  I'd  take 
you  two  old  devils  by  the  scruff  of  your 
necks  and  drown  you  like  cats  in  a  tub. 
You're  a  scoundrel,  sir,  and  when  you 
insult  me,  and  your  daughter  too,  which 
is  far  ■  worse,  you  do  so  because  you 
know  your  age  protects  you." 

"Begone,"  cried  the  miser,  an  ugly 
pallor  mixing  with  the  disagreeable 
yellow  of  his  face.  "Begone  afore  I 
put  the  dogs  on  you." 

"Go  'way,"  bleated  Smithers,  shak- 
ing a  long  shining  finger  over  Flint's 
shoulder.  "Go  'way." 

"Yes,  Jerry,  dear,"  pleaded  Barbara, 
"please  go.  Father  will  be  all  right 
directly." 

"Barbara,"  said  Jerry,  "come  with 
me.  There's  no  law,  written  or  unwrit- 
ten, that  can  keep  us  apart  if  you  really 
love  me.  Get  a  few  things  together 
right  now,  and  I'll  warrant  that  you'll 
leave  the  house  unmolested." 

"Smithers,"  shrieked  the  miser, 
brandishing  his  stick,  "hark  to  him. 
You  be  witness  to  his  trying  to  abduct 
my  daughter.  There's  a  law  for  that, 
Smithers,  and  I'll  have  it  on  him  if  it 
takes  every  penny  I've  scraped  to- 
gether." 

"Mr.  Flint,"  said  Jerry  quietly — 

"Ah— Mister  Flint!  Mr.  Flint!" 
shrieked  the  old  fellow  in  a  tempest  of 
rage.  "That's  your  song,  you  parrot,  but 
it  will  be  'Mr.  Turnkey,  Mr.  Turnkey,' 
for  you,  my  fine  fellow.  Breaking  into 
a  man's  house,  assaulting  his  servant, 
trying  to  steal  his  daughter — there's  a 
law  for  that.    And  how  do  I  know  that 


may  be  only  your  excuse  for  robbing  th« 

house? He     was     alone     here, 

Smithers!  He's  been  robbing  us !  He'i 
been  robbing—"  His  voice  rose  to  a 
scream  and  ended  in  a  fit  of  coughing 
whidi  discolored  his  face  a  horrible 
black,  while  Smithers  slapped  him  on 
the  back,  and  crooned  toothless  mouth- 
ings  of  encouragement  and  sympathy. 

"Sir,"  said  Jerry,  "I  shall  go— but 
you  have  not  heard  the  last  of  me.  If 
Barbara  will  be  my  wife,  I  shall  come 
and  take  her  even  if  you  bar  every  win- 
dow and  door  six  feet  deep  with  th« 
gold  you've  stolen  from  the  poor." 

"Libel!"  yelled  Mr.  Flint.  "Black- 
mail! Threats!  I'll  have  the  law, 
Smithers— I'll— "  .,     , 

"Call  the  law  as  loudly  as  you  like, 
said  the  young  man,  disdainfully,  but- 
toning his  cloak  about  him  and  reachinf 
for  his  hat;  "but  some  of  these  night* 
you'll  have  visitors  here  that  the  lafr 
can't  touch.  Watch  out,  Mr.  Flint,  thai 
the  man  who  has  wrongad  the  liring  m 
long,  may  not  be  punished  by  the  dead" 

THERE  was  a  choking  sound  froiB 
the  miser;  his  face  was  livid,  and 
the  rattling  sound  in  his  throat  seemed 
startlingly  loud.  Weak  with  anger  aad 
terror  he  pulled  the  collar  from  We 
throat  to  ease  the  breathing,  and,  turn- 
ing helplessly  to  old  Smithers,  leaned 
on  his  shoulder  for  support. 

"Conspiracy,"  he  said,  faintly,  ".  . 

Everywhere all  against  m©  .  . 

It's    Jack    Fish's    doing.  .  .  .  I'll    have 

the   law   on   him.  .  .  .  dangerous 

lock  him  up   . .    .    .  They're  all  again* 
me,   Smithers — my  own  daughter.  . 
everybody.    .    .    .   against  me." 

"No,  they  aint,"  squeaked  the  oid 
servitor,  patting  the  miser's  shoulder 
with  his  bony  hand,  "I  aint  agin  y», 
Mas'r  Flint  You  be  a  good  mas'r  to 
old  Smithers  these  forty  year.  I  atet 
agin    ye." 

"Conspiracy,"  moaned  the  miser,  Ms 

whole      body     trembling "Th«iy 

don't  come  out  in  the  open.  .  .  .  They 
won't  fight  fair.  .  .  .  They  try  t» 
frighten  me,  Smithers." 

"I  know,  mas'r,"  croaked  the  servitor. 
"Go  'way."  He  shook  his  finger  at  tlw 
young  man,  "Ye  have  no  business  her*. 
Ye  be  a  beggar — that's  what  ye  be.  Oe 
'way." 

"Barbara,"  said  the  young  man,  "» 
it  your  wish  that  I  go?" 

"Yes,  yes,  dear,"  said  the  girl,  brave- 
ly, "I  must  stay  with  father.  Perhapi 
in  a  couple  of  years  I  could  see  yo» 
again." 

"But  you  do  love  me,  Barbara?" 

"Oh,  Jerry,"  said  Barbara,  and  bunt 
into  tears  which  the  young  man  chedc«d 
by  vehemently  catching  her  in  his  arms, 
imprinting  a  kiss  on  her  lips,  stamping 
past  the  two  old  men  and  conferring  a 
snap  of  the  fingers  on  them  as  he  did 
80,  and  leaving  the  house — performing 
the  wbole  series  of  actions  in  a  little  1«m 
time  than  it  takes  to  record. 

As  he  reached  the  drive-way,  Dm 
rain,  which  apparently  had  been  watt- 
ing for  him,  came  down  in  an  absolute 
deluge.  Pulling  his  hat  tight  down  on 
his  ears,  the  young  man  of  the  down* 
walked  sternly  away,  the  rain  splay- 
ing off  his  hat  in  such  torrents  that  Ytt 
looked  like  a  figure  in  a  fountain  that 
had  suddenly  decided  to  go  for  a  walk. 

IT  will  have  been  noted  by  this  time 
that  Dr.  Octavius  Jellybud  possessed 
a  deep  fixity  of  purpose.  Duty  to  htm 
was  as  the  magnetic  north  to  the  needk 
of  a  compass,  and  just  as  compeIli»» 
When  he  declared  that  he  was  goisf 
to  see  Barbara  Flint  that  day,  the  en- 
tire king's  army  of  horse  and  foot,  wfcc 
were  said  to  be  unequal  to  repladw 
Humpty^Dumpty  on  the  wall^  wouM 
have  been  just  as  helpless  in  preventing 
Dr.  Jellybud  from  achieving  his  objec- 
tive. 

Yet,  even  as  mariners,  steering  by  • 
perfect  chart,  have  been  known  to  rwn 
on  shoals,  the  Doctor  suffered  peculiar- 
ly from  the  diverting  cross-cur r«al* 
which  beset  the  human  destiny.  The«» 
never  was  a  family  physician  who  plan- 
ned his  day  more  ruthlessly;  there  w»» 
probably  never  one  who  was  so  nna«c- 
cessful  in  adhering  to  his  plan. 

In  spite  of  his  indomitable  will  he 
was  forced  to  realize  that  where  Might 
(m  the  form  of  Judge  Funnle's  house) 
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How  the  Apple  Got  into  the  Dumpling 

is  a  small  mystery  compared  to  how  the  maraschino 

cherry  is  made  to  float  inside  its  chocolate  coating. 

To  one  who  has  never  seen  it  done,  it  may  well  seem 
difficult — if  not  impossible.     Let  us  tell  you  how  we  do  it. 

First  of  all  we  make  a  delicious  boiled  cream.  This 
is  then  placed  in  heated  containers  to  keep  it  soft.  The 
maraschino  cherries  are  next  examined  to  see  that  each 
one  is  perfect.  Then  one  at  a  time,  the  perfect  cherries 
are  picked  up  with  a  fork,  dipped  into  the  cream  and 
laid  aside  to  set. 

The  second  stage  takes  place  in  the  chocolate  dip- 
ping room.  Here  the  cream-coated  cherry  is  rolled  in 
warm  liquid  chocolate.  As  this  cools  and  sets,  the 
cream  melts,  and  presto!     the  cherry  floats. 

As  for  the  result — well,  you  must  taste  Neilson's 
Maraschino  Cherries — they  are  more  luscious — we  were 
about  to  say — than  mother's  apple  dumplings. 
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M  a  c  L  e  a  n  '  s    M  a  g  a  ;;  i  n  c 


jy^  /^  T\  A  J^  — the  gift  that  helps  to  make  her 
-^^  V>/X-/^zX^\.  Christmas  merry — then  keeps  a 
picture  story  of  the  Christmas  merriment. 
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could  not  prevail,  Treachery  (in  the 
person  of  Socrates)  by  deserting  the 
straight  road  of  duty  for  the  drive-way 
of  ease  and  oats,  could  puncture  th*- 
strongest  armor  of  inflexibility. 

But  though  temporarily  drawn  from 
his  course,  the  Doctor  was  not  the  kind 
of  a  man  to  give  up  without  a  struggle 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  cribbage  game 
with  Funnle  he  pocketed  three  shil- 
lings, and,  resolutely  refusing  to  stay 
for  luncheon,  went  out  to  the  stable^ 
and  superintended  the  harnessing  of 
the  indignant  Socrates. 

Waving  his  host  farewell  he  c!imbe(,' 
into  the  gig. 

"Good-bye,  Funnle,"  he  said,  indicat- 
ing to  his  horse  by  a  "Ghck"  that  ht- 
was  to  proceed.  The  response  very 
nearly  threw  the  wrorthy  physician  by 
a  back  somersault  into  the  road 
Socrates  had  bolted  forward  a  full 
length,  and  then  did  a  shuffling,  music- 
hall  step  that  gave  him  a  particularly 
misanthropic  look,  failing  to  advance 
the  gig  a  single  yard. 

"Now  then,"  said  the  Doctor,  read- 
justing his  hat  and  shifting  himself 
several  inches  forward,  "none  of  that 
....  Good-bye,  Funnle." 

After  six  repetitions  of  this  spas- 
modic mode  of  transit  (during  which 
Nero  was  four  times  within  an  inch  of 
having  his  brains  kicked  out)  Socrates 
squared  well  away  and,  without  further 
mishap,  they  reached  the  main  road  and 
went  bowling  along  once  more  towards 
"The  Oaks." 

But  the  troubles  of  this  man  of  iron 
will  were  not  yet  over.  Rain,  like  dew, 
has  a  habit  of  falling  upon  the  just 
and  unjust  alike,  as  one  of  our  first  wo- 
men barristers  remarked  during  the 
trial  of  a  much-hounded  Jew — a  trial  in 
which  the  young  lady  modestly  assumed 
the  roles  of  prosecuting  attorney,  judge 
and  jury;  and  therefore,  just  as  the 
Doctor  was  within  half  a  mile  of  "The 
Fiddlers  Three,"  which  he  had  to  pas? 
before  gaining  the  road  to  Flint's  house, 
the  storm  which  had  so  drenched  the 
young  man  of  the  downs,  came  swiftly 
upon  the  Doctor  like  wrath. 

"Hello,"  said  the  Doctor,  buttoning 
everything  up  and  covering  his  head 
with  a  rubber  cape,  "this  is  very  re- 
markable for  this  time  of  year.  .  .  .  ) 
am  very  much  afraid  we'll  have  to  put 
in  at  The  Fiddlers  Three  until  it 
passes." 

It  was  a  wise  resolution,  for  the  rain 
was  coming  down  with  such  force  that 
it  was  turning  the  countryside  into  a 
net- work  of  muddy,  running  streams; 
and,  being  joined  by  a  Bolshevistic  wind 
that  did  its  best  to  blow  the  Doctor  and 
his  gig  clean  back  to  Windbridge,  pro- 
gress was  extremely  difficult.  At 
length,  however,  the  friendly  shelter 
of  the  driving-shed  was  reached,  and 
the  grinning  half-wit  helped  the  prac- 
titioner from  his  pedestal. 

With  a  kindly  pat  on  the  shoulder 
which  the  poor  fellow  seemed  to  ap- 
preciate tremendously  (for  though  his 
brain  was  half-witted  it  did  not  mean 
that  he  was  half-hearted  as  well)  the 
Doctor  shook  hands  with  the  landlord, 
no  less  a  person  than  Abraham  Fish, 
who  had  hurried  out  to  take  the  Doc- 
tor's dripping  coat. 

/^PENING  the  door  for  his  guest  he 
"  bustled  about,  putting  new  logs  on 
the  fire  in  the  coffee  room;  ordering 
the  buxom  cook  to  prepare  a  leg  of 
mutton,  with  some  chops,  right  away; 
while  an  exceedingly  pretty  bar-and- 
house-maid  was  told  to  mix  "something 
warm"  for  the  Doctor,  but  first  to  bring 
some  slippers  to  replace  his  wet  boots. 
In  fact.  The  Fiddlers  Three,  instead  of  . 
being  a  desolate,  deserted  tavern  as  it 
had  looked  in  the  morning  to  Jerry,  was 
turned  into  a  hive  of  bustling  hospital- 
ity; and,  as  the  Doctor  sat  before  the 
fire  with  a  bowl  of  tobacco  handed  from 
a  shelf  by  the  landlord,  and  noting  with 
■approval  that  the  pretty  little  bar- 
and-house-maid  was  squeezing  a  bit  of 
lemon  into  the  glass  of  "something 
warm,"  Dr.  Jellybud  felt  that  except  for 
the  three  violinists  (and  after  all,  that's 
an  awful  load  of  artistic  temperament 
to  have  hanging  around)  his  lot  could 
compare  very  favorably  with  that  of 
Old  King  Cole   himself. 

"Horrible  weather,  Abraham,"  said 
the  Doctor. 

"Very  aggravatin',"  said  the  Land- 
lord. 
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"Well,  my  dear,"  said  the  Doctor  ac- 
cepting the  steaming  libation  from  the 
daughter  of  Bacchus.  "Here's  looking 
at  you." 

"Go  on  with  you,"  said  the  young 
woman,  blushing  most  agreeably,  and 
coyly  looking  at  the  ground. 

The  phrase  "something  warm"  is  a 
peculiar  one.  It  might  mean  a  great 
deal  and  then  again  it  might  mean  very 
little.  In  these  days  "something  warm" 
ha?  a  geographical  quality,  signifying 
.luite  a  different  thing  in  America  than 
it  would,  say,  in  Scotland;  but  whatever 
Abraham  Fish  meant  when  he  used 
-.hat  phrase  back  in  the  times  of  which 
ztiis  story  tells,  the  bar-and-house-maid 
must  have  given  it  a  very  satisfactory 
:ranslation.  Of  course  it  may  have  pos- 
sessed only  medicinal  qualities,  and  the 
squeezing  of  the  lemon  may  have  been 
merely  "a  gilding  of  the  philosophic 
pill,"  but  no  sooner  were  the  contents 
out  of  the  glass  and  inside  the  Doctor 
than  a  gradual  glow  of  comfort  began 
to  spread  from  his  chilled  feet  to  the 
bald  spot,  about  the  size  of  a  half- 
crown,  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  his  head. 
He  listened  to  the  logs  roaring  in  the 
fire-place;  he  noticed  the  noiseless  and 
endless  activities  of  the  pretty  bar-and- 
house-maid;  he  smelt  the  fragrance  of 
broiling  chops,  percolating  gratefully 
from  the  kitchen.  .  .  .  and  a  smile  of 
iuch  cherubic  sweetness  expanded 
over  his  plump  countenance  that  if  it 
could  only  have  been  put  into  a  stain- 
ed glass  cathedral  window  he  could  have 
passed  for  a  holy  painting. 

HE  was  just  relapsing  into  a  reverie 
the  burden  of  which  was  the 
thought  of  how  pleasant  a  thing  life 
was,  when  the  front  door  was  violently 
opened  and  a  gust  of  wind,  a  swirl  of 
rain,  and  a  bad-tempered  young  man  all 
came  in  together. 

"Damme!"  said  the  Doctor.  "Close 
the  door.  Come  in.  Draw  your  chair 
up  by  the  fire.  Abraham — -here's  a 
drowned  man  for  you." 

"Can  I  get  something  to  eat  here?" 
naid  the  stranger,  sharply,  as  the  land- 
lord helped  to  divest  him  of  cloak  and 
hat. 

"Directly,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Fish.  "I'll 
hang  your  things  out  in  the  kitchen  for 
to  dry.  Your  feet  be  soaked,  sir — take 
off  them  boots  and  we'll  have  'em  dry 
in  an  hour.  Now  then,  Nancy — a  glass 
f  something  warm  for  the  gen'l'man." 

With  rather  a  sulky  air  the  young 
man  received  these  hospitable  ministra- 
riona,  and  with  a  curt  "good  day"  took 
his  seat  beside  the  Doctor,  draining  his 
glass  restorative  without  so  much  as  a 
jrlance  at  the  officiating  Nancy  who  had 
assumed  her  most  demure  and  captivat- 
ing manner  for  the  occasion. 

"Disagreeable  weather,"^  said  the 
Doctor. 

"Damnable,"  said  the  other,  staring 
dreamily  into  the  fire. 

"You  are  a  stranger  to  Windbridge?" 

"Yes." 

As  the  stranger  did  not  deign  any 
further  information,  a  silence  ensued 
while  The  Fiddlers  Three  rocked  and 
;;reaked  in  the  gale  and  the  windows 
were  hard  put  to  resist  the  attacking 
M)rrents  of  rain. 

"Visiting  about  these  parts?'  sug- 
kTested   the   Doctor  interrogatively. 

"No." 

"Just ?" 

"Yes." 

"I  see,"  said  the  Doctor,  who  was 
just  as  wise  as  before,  but  owing  to  his 
medical  experience  had  acquired  the 
habit  of  appearing  to  understand  ex- 
actly what  everyone  meant.  To  be  able 
tn  describe  one's  symptoms  to  a  physi- 
cian who  says  "I  see,"  is  to  experience 
complete  mcmtal   relief  on  the  spot. 

"Disagreeable  weather,"  said  the 
Doctor  again. 

"Damnable." 

"For  this  time  of  year." 

"For  any  time  of  year,"  said  the 
stranger. 

"But  particularly  for  thw  time  of 
year,"   persisted  the  Doctor. 

"Well,  it's  damned  disagreeable  any- 
way." 

"Exactly,"  said  the  Doctor  quite  con- 
vinced that  he  had  proved  a  knotty 
point. 

"Nice  cosy  little  inn,  this,"  he  went 
on  after  another  lengthy  pause  as  the 


celestial  odor  of  chops  was  wafted  into 
the  room.     "Ever  been  here  before?" 

"No,"  said  the  young  man,  "and  ' 
there'll  be  two  moons  in  the  sky  when  i 
I  come  here  again."  , 

"Now  I  gather,"  said  Octavius  Jelly- 
bud,  thoughtfully,  "that  something  un- 
pleasant has  happened  to  you.  I  knew 
it  wasn't  just  a  bad  liver  at  your  age." 

THE  young  man  rose  to  his  feet  and 
crossing  to  the  side  of  the  fire  lean- 
ed against  the  stone  frame,  looking 
musingly  into  the  flames. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  "excuse  my  curtness 
to  you;  but  if  you  will  remember  that 
I  crossed  these  grizzly  downs  in  a  driz- 
zling rain,  borne  up  by  hope  of  seeing 
and  claiming  for  my  wife  a  young 
woman  whom  I  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve looked  kindly  on  me.  .  .  .  only  to 
be  ordered  out  of  the  house  by  her 
father  and — what  is  worse — being  ac- 
cused of  trying  to  rob  the  place.  Curse 
it,  sir!  If  I  were  older,  or  he  younger, 
I'd  make  him  eat  those  words  and  shake 
him  by  the  throat  until  they  were  well 
down  his  gullet." 

Doctor  Jellybud's  faie  was  a  study  of 
sympathetic  understanding.  Possess- 
ing a  blighted  romantic  career  of  his 
own,  he  found  his  greatest  joy  in  the 
romance  of  others;  and  the  straight- 
forward story  of  the  young  stranger 
had  roused  the  keenest  interest  in  him. 

"But  my  dear  sir,"  he  said,  encour- 
agingly, "it  will  all  come  right." 

"Yes — "  The  young  man  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  "Even  Barbara  said  we 
might  see  each  other  again  in  a  couple 
of  years." 

"BARBARA?"  The  Doctor  sat  bolt 
upright  and  gripped  the  arms  of  his 
chair.  "Are  you  the  lover  of  Barbara 
Flint?" 

"I  was,"  said  the  other,  "though  I  did 
not  mean  to  mention  her  name." 

"I  might  have  known  it,"  cried  the 
Doctor  jumping  to  his  feet  and  striding 
up  and  down  the  room,  tossing  his  coat 
tails  violently  as  he  did  so.  "You're 
the  chap — bless  my  soul ! — you're  the 
lucky  scoundrel  that  captured  our  little 
beauty's  heart,  are  you?  I  see — I've  got 
it — clear  as  day — Here's  my  hand — 
Jellybud's  my  name — Doctor  Octavius 
Jellybud — what's  yours?" 

"Jerry — "  l>egan  the  other,  heartily 
gripping  the  Doctor's  hanii. 

"Jerry?  That's  enough,"  said  th« 
practitioner,  energetically.  "Jerry  will 
do  for  me — and  there's  something 
wrong  if  you  and  me,  Jerry,  won't  do 
for  old  FLINT!"  At  which  word,  de- 
livered with  terrific  energy,  the  Doctor 
t"ok  a  pass  in  the  air  with  his  right  fist, 
then  assumed  an  "on  guard"  position 
that  would  have  won  applause  in  any 
sporting  club  in  the  country. 

"Then  you  know  Barbara?"  said  the 
youngf  man,  soulfully,  but  finding  a 
melancholy  pleasure  in  the  mere  men- 
tion of  her  name. 

"Know  her,  my  dear  Jerry?"  The 
Doctor's  frown  vanished  before  the 
sunshine  of  his  good  humor.  "Bless 
your  heart — I  officiated  when  she  ar- 
rived; and  as  I  said  to  her  mother  at 
the  time — charming  woman,  never 
should  have  married  that  obnoxious 
specimen — I  .said:  'There'll  be  tears  in 
Heaven  at  parting  with  this  lovely 
little  thing.'  Which  were  about  the 
last  words  the  poor  soul  heard,  for  she 
was  sick  of  pneumonia  from  living  in 
that  damp  house,  and  died  a  few  hours 
later." 

Here  the  Doctor  blew  his  nose  with 
such  violence  that  it  sounded  like  a 
trumpet. 

"I  am  the  miserablest  man  alive," 
said  Jerry,  turning  towards  the  fire 
vith  a  countenance  which  lent  consider- 
able force  to  his  assertion. 

"Tell  me  all  that  happened,"  said  the 
Doctor,  resuming  his  seat,  and,  as  was 
his  professional  custom,  adjusting  the 
glasses  on  the  end  of  his  nose.  "The 
only  difference  between  whispering  a 
secret  down  a  well,  and  telling  it  to  a 
Doctor,  is,  that  a  Doctor  can't  be 
pumped,  so  out  with  it,  Jerry." 

XyiTH  lips  that  trembled  angrily,  the 
^'  young  man  recalled  his  visit;  how 
he  had  proved  that  Barbara  did  love 
him;  how  their  P^den  was  invaded  by 
the  serpent;  how  words  had  flown  about 
like  brick-bats.  .  .  .  and,   in    short,   ho 
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told  his  tale  with  a  manliness  and 
frankness  that  would  have  melted  the 
most  ruKged  nature. 

"  ...  Is  it  fair,  Doctor,"  concluded 
the  youth,  "that  Barbara  and  I,  who  love 
each  other  so  dearly,  should  be  parted 
by  this  curmudgeon  who  can  see  noth- 
ing for  the  greed  blinding  his  eyes— is  it 

fair?" 

"No  sir!"  cried  the  Doctor  jumping 
up    and    sitting   down    violently,   '  NO 

SIR!"  ,  .     „      .J  *u 

"I  wish  you  had  seen  him,'  said  the 
young  man  with  a  mirthless  laugh, 
"when  I  told  him  that  the  dead  would 
get  him  yet.  I  guessed  from  Jack  Fish 
that  the  old  miser  was  superstitious, 
but  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes  when 
I  saw  him  with  his  jaw  quivering  and 
his  whole  body  trembling  like  a  jelly, 
as  if  he  saw  the  ghosts  m  the  very 
room." 

"Poor  Jack,"  said  Abraham  Fish,  the 
landlord,  who  had  joined  the  two 
guests  and  had  heard  the  last  remarks. 
"The  silly  lad's  barmy  in  the  nob.  He 
always  holds  as  how  every  Xmas  Eve 
the  old  dead  pirates  and  highwaymen— 
them  as  used  The  Fiddlers  Three  in  the 
good  old  days — comes  back  here  for  an 
hour.  It's  a  creepy  thing,  gents,  when 
the  wind's  a-howling  over  them  there 
downs,  and  the  poor  boy  telling  it  like 
as  if  he  hears  the  dead  'uns  hammering 
at  the  door.  ...  It  do  be  a  creepy 
thing— and  Master  Flint  is  that  scared 
that  when  he  sees  Jack,  he  runs  away 
as  fast  as  his  crooked  old  legs  will  take 
him." 

The  Doctor  puffed  at  his  pipe,  but  a 
trained  physiognomist  would  have 
noticed  that  his  eyebrows  were  lowered 
and  his  lips  pursed  up  in  an  expression 
of  deep  mental  concentration. 

"For  twenty  year  now,"  went  on  the 
Landlord,  "Master  Flint  do  always  come 
on  a  Xmas  Eve.  There  he  sits  m  that 
corner  all  by  himself — and  when  he 
thinks  as  how  almost  everyone  is  gone, 
he  sez:  'Fish— a  glass  of  beer  for  all 
these  gen'l'men,  at  my  expense.'  I  don  t 
know  why  he  goes  for  to  do  it,  and 
most  of  us  would  rather  drink  a  glass 
of  physic— beggin'  your  pardon,  Doctor 
Jellybud— than  take  anything  from 
that  there  aggravatin'  piece  of  bag- 
gage. But  wishes  don't  get  nowhere — 
and  he'll  be  here  this  Xmas  Eve  same  as 
before."  ,     ^ 

Beckoning  them  to  be  silent  the  Doc- 
tor requested  the  young  man  and  the 
Landlord  to  gather  close  about  him.  He 
was  almost  purple  in  the  face  with  con- 
densed excitement  and  his  merry  old 
eyes  were  shining  like  lamps. 

"Listen,"  he  whispered.  "Listen  to 
this."  . ,    . 

Whatever  it  was  the  Doctor  said,  it 
must  have  been  very  amusing,  for  at  its 
conclusion  all  three  burst  into  such  a 
prolonged  and  hearty  laugh  that  poor 
Jack  Fish  came  in  at  the  noise,  terror- 
stricken. 

"Jack!"  cried  the  jovial  Doctor. 
"Here's  a  half-crown  for  you.  You've 
earned  it,  my  boy." 

With  a  gleeful  laugh  the  idiot  thrust 
the  coin  into  his  smock  and  with  eyes 
rolling  about  in  their  sockets,  left  the 
room  muttering  and  chuckling  to  him- 
self. 

At  this  point  Nancy  arrived  to  an- 
nounce that  the  meal  was  ready,  and 
proceeded  to  spread  a  table  right  where 
they  were  (it  being  the  wish  of  both  the 
Doctor  and  Jerry  that  they  eat  to- 
gether) ;  after  which  they  set  to  with 
such  heartiness  that  Barbara  Flint 
would  have  been  more  unhappy  still  if 
she  would  have  seen  the  jolly  look  on 
the  face  of  the  lover  so  recently  torn 
from  her  arms.  As  for  the'bar-and- 
house-maid,  she  waited  on  them  so  dex- 
terously and  daintily  and  joined  in 
their  mysteriously  boisterous  good 
humor  so  cheerfully  that  on  three  occa- 
sions the  Doctor  insisted  upon  placing 
his  arm  around  her — a  recognition  of 
her  charms  which  brought  such  out- 
bursts of  guffaws  each  time  from  the 
whole  group,  that  the  buxom  cook  in 
the  kitchen  (who  hadn't  the  faintest 
idea  of  what  was  going  on)  laughed 
herself  into  hysterics  and  had  to  be  re- 
stored with  a"  drop  of  something  from 
the  bar.  .  -,  .  In  fact  it  was  such  a 
merry  and  noisy  party  that  even  Nero 
appeared  at  the  door  with  the  nearest 


thing  approaching  a  grin  ever  seen  on 
his  super-melancholy  visage. 

"Then  it's  decided,"  said  the  Doctor, 
at  the  end  of  the  meal,  apropos  of 
what  they  had  discussed.  "You  come 
and  stay  with  me-vny  sister  will  be  de- 
lighted—and on  the  way  home  we  11 
drop  in  and  s/ae  Funnle.  Abraham — 
have  Socrates,  harnessed." 

A  half  hcff"-  latT,  with  the  stranger 
seated  beside  the  Doctor,  the  gig  start- 
ed off  for  "T-'he  Briars"  once  more— and 
as  the  rain  and  wind  were  behind  him, 
Socrates  established  a  record  for  speed 
that  is  still  spoken  of  in  awe  by  the 
villagers  of  Windbridge. 
*     *     * 

XMAS  EVE. 
Windbridge,  lying  disconsolate  for 
two  days  in  the  grip  of  unseasonable 
rain,  had  been  transformed  into  a 
shimmering,  crystal  fairyland.  Early 
in  the  morning  snow  began  to  fall, 
covering  the  downs  in  a  great  blanket 
of  white  :  clothing  the  naked  trees  in 
soft,  clinging  garments  :  embedding 
cottages  in  thick  hoods:  changing 
green  hedges  to  furry  palisades  .  . 
And  hour  after  hour  the  descending, 
fluttering     hosts     of     snovirflakes     fell 

twinkling  through  the  air 

Tracks  of  passing  vehicles  were  made 
and  obliterated  as  soon  as  made  .  .  . 
.  .  On  church  tower,  on  pinnacles  of 
trees,  on  creeping  vines,  the  soft  en- 
croaching canopy  of  nature  fell,  hang- 
ing its  jewelry  on  them  all. 

And  when  towards  night,  the  store- 
house of  the  skies  held  no  more  trea- 
sure, the  moon  appeared  and  with  its 
alchemy  of  silvery  blue,  touched  the 
world  with  its  star-tipped  wand  .  . 
.  .  cottage  roofs  changed  to  glitter- 
ing minarets  :  out  on  the  downs  the 
light  of  a  solitary  shepherd's  hut  be- 
came a  sapphire  glowing  in  a  sea  of 
satin  white  :  the  village  itself  was  a 
twinkling  street  of  little  snow-bound 
palaces  for  gnomes. 

It  was  Xmas  Eve — that  strangely 
gripping  season  of  the  heart;  a  time 
that  means  so  much  to  children,  and 
when  children  mean  so  much  to  us;  a 
passing  hour  when  selfishness  and 
greed  and  carking  care  fly  out  the 
chimneys  like  poor  Jack  Fish's  sparks 
....  when  hearts  beat  faster,  hands 
clasp  tighter;  when  tears  and  laughter 
are  nearer  the  brink,  and  old  scenes 
and  old  friends  are  best.  One  moment 
in  life's  little  day  when  kindly  hearts 
can  make  a  palace  of  a  hut  or  lack  of 
them  turn  affluence  to  poverty. 

Far  out  at  the  cross-roads.  The  Fid- 
dlers Three,  deep-banked  In  snow,  was 
all  ablaze  with  merriment,  A  goodly 
company  of  villagers,  as  was  their  cus- 
tom., had  gathered  for  a  jovial  tankard 
and  the  easy  badinage  of  hard-work- 
ing, well-fed,  honest  souls.  It  is  true, 
perhaps,  that  the  conversation  was  not 
overdeep,  nor  dealt  with  things  of 
metaphysical  import.  They  did  not  im- 
merse themselves  in  the  Dead  Sea  of 
advanced  socialistic  thought,  nor  feel 
the  subliminal  uprush  of  those  who  by 
some  hired  medium  strive  to  hitch  this 
world  to  the  next;  but  they  did  laugh, 
and  they  did  sing,  and  when  they  wish- 
ed each  other  the  greetings  of  the  sea- 
son they  did  not  mumble  nor  stumble 
over  them.  When  they  sang  a  foolish 
chorus  each  man  did  his  best  to  sing 
louder  than  his  neighbor,  and  when  they 
passed  the  hat  for  a  crippled  villager, 
they  gave  as  they  sang  and  laughed — 
cheerfully,  heartily,   generously. 

Milords  and  Gentlemen,  Senators  and 
Scientists,  Presidents  and  Potentates — 
is  there  nothing  to  learn  in  these 
troublesome  times  from  the  goodly 
gathering  at  The  Fiddlers  Three? 

IT  WAS  nearly  eleven  o'clock  when 
those  of  the  villagers  who  had 
spouses  to  consider,  left  and  the  inn  re- 
.  sumed  its  normal  aspect.  The  logs 
were  burning  low;  Nancy  had  washed 
and  shined  every  glass  in  the  place, 
then  retired  upstairs;  when  the 
door  was  cautiously  opened  and  the 
head  of  Josephus  Flint  appeared  in  the 
aperture. 

"A  Merry  Xmas  to  ye  all,"  he  croaked 
addressing  the  three  invariables  who 
were  attending  to  the  last  moments  of 
the  dying  fire. 

With  good  grace  they  returned  the 
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wish,  and  the  miser,  stamping  his  feet 
to  shake  off  the  clinging  snow,  entered 
and  took  his  customary  seat  back  in  the 
shadows,  sitting  without  a  word  as  his 
fingers  played  a  querulous  tattoo  on  his 
chin. 

In  a  few  minutes  one  of  the  perennials 
left  amidst  a  chorus  of  good  wishes  from 
his  partners,  and,  hammering  the  table 
with  his  stick,  Flint  summoned  the  land- 
lord. 

"Fish,"  he  said,  with  the  disagreeable 
rattle  of  his  throat,  "a  glass  of  beer  all 
rcund  for  these  gentlemen." 

"All  of  'em?"  said  the  landlord,  glanc- 
ing at  the  two  survivors  of  the  party. 
As  it  was  obviously  a  question  which 
did  not  necessitate  an  answer,  he  re- 
tired behind  the  bar  and  filled  three 
glasses,  giving  two  to  the  guests  and 
the  third  to  the  generous  donor,  himself. 

With  a  perfunctory  "Here's  to  you, 
sir,"  the  pair  of  villagers  quaffed  the 
foaming,  two-penny  draft,  and  then  de- 
parted, having  achieved  the  thirsty  pur- 
pose for  which  they  had  remained. 

Twenty  minutes  passed. 

The  smouldering  logs  glowed  faintly 
in  the  fire-place;  a  solitary  candle 
spluttered,  almost  went  out,  revived, 
drooped,  and  sent  strange  shadows 
playing  grotesquely  about  the  room. 
The  inn  that  had  been  so  noisy  was  as 
silent  as  a  tomb  set  in  the  great  white 
desert  of  the  downs. 

And  still  the  miser  sat  with  wrinkled, 
yellow  brow  supported  by  his  lean,  claw- 
ing fingers,  his  hungry  eyes  gazing  in- 
to the  smouldering  fire.  .  .  .  There  was 
the  soft  sound  of  some  loosened  snow 
gliding  from  the  roof  to  the  ground.  .  .  . 
A  blue  ray  of  moonlight  crept  stealthily 

in  through  a  window Over  the 

downs  came  the  howl  of  a  lonely  dog. 

Midnight. 

The  miser  still  sat  alone,  wrapped  in 
some  dream  of  gold  that  left  him  lost 
to  his  surroundings. 

SUDDENLY  his  thin  blood  froze  in 
horror.  There  was  a  loud  hammer- 
ing at  the  outer,  kitchen  door ;  the  sound 
of  a  neighing  horse;  loud  voices  utter- 
ing strange  oaths.  He  heard  the  shriek 
of  Jack  Fish  and  the  stamp  of  jingling 
spurs. 

Staggering  to  his  feet  the  miser  reach- 
el  for  his  hat  and  strove  to  leave  the 
room,  but  his  feet  were  lead  and  his 
tt-embling  limbs  powerless  to  move  them. 
The  voices  were  coming  nearer.  .  .  .  the 
door  was  opening  ....  He  looked  wildly 
over  his  shoulder  and  with  a  moan  sank 
to  hi-  knees  and  hid  behind  the  chair  he 
b  'c;  been  sitting  in. 

i'here  at  the  door,  in  the  almost  total 
darkness,  he  saw  two  hideous  faces. 
They  were  glowing  like  flames,  as  if 
two  satyrs  stood  grinning  into  the  fires 
of  Hell.  Across  the  brow  of  the  taller 
cne,  and  embracing  his  left  eye,  was  a 
blood-stained  bandage.  The  other's 
countenance  was  a  murderous,  red- 
bearded  one  with  an  open  sword-cut 
diagonally  across  his  face. 

"What  ho!"  bellowed  the  taller  one, 
and  the  horror-stricken  miser  saw  that 
he  was  dressed  in  the  vile  trappings  of  a 
pirate,  knife,  cutlass  and  all.  "Some 
rum,  landlord,  and  look  ye,  blackguard- 
make  it  boiling  hot,  for  sink  me  by  the 
head,  if  that  grave  of  mine  doesn't  grow 
more  rheumatic  every  year." 

With  clumsy,  stumbling  steps  and 
terrified  countenance,  Abraham  Fish 
appeared  and,  taking  two  bottles  from 
the  bar,  hurried  towards  the  kitchen. 
Through  the  door  Flint  could  just  make 
out  the  jibbering  figure  of  the  half-wit 
muttering  wildly  to  himself  as  he  sat, 
cross-legged,  on  the  floor. 

"One  moment,  by  Jupiter!"  said  the 
shorter  ghost,  drawing  a  pair  of  enor- 
mous pistols  from  their  holsters  and 
halting  the  landlord  as  he  was  just 
leaving  the  room.    "Are  we  alone?" 

"Y-yes,  s-s-sir,"  stammered  the  land- 
lord. 

"Cut  his  throat,"  said  the  pirate  in 
a  blood-curdling  voice,  "throw  him 
down  the  well." 

"W-would  you  care  for  a  light?"  ask- 
ed the  proprietor.  Josephus  Flint's 
heart  distinctly  stopped,  then  resumed 
Its  beat  at  a  greater  speed  than  ever. 

Goggles  and  Guttersnipers!"  swore 
the  shorter  ghost,  juggling  a  pistol  and 
narrowly  missing  a  tumble  as  his  enor- 
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mous  spurs  interlocked.  "Begone  and 
fetch  the  rum,  or  hang  me  to  the  nearest 
gibbet  if  I  don't  puncture  your  wind- 
pipe." 

Not  waiting  for  a  second  intimation, 
the  landlord  bowed  low  and  precipitate- 
ly disappeared  as  the  pirate  drew  his 
enormous  cutlass  and  took  a  heavy  step 
in  his  direction. 

"Well,  Turpin,  my  lad,"  he  said,  put- 
ting down  his  cutlass  on  the  floor  and 
drawing  up  a  chair  to  the  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  room.  "Are  you  ready  with 
the  dice?" 

"Squirks  and  Skittles!"  ejaculated 
the  other,  whose  costume  bore  out  the 
fact  that  he  had  once  been  a  highway- 
man, and  whose  bearded,  maltreated 
face  looked  blotched  and  hideous  in  the 
meagre  glimmer  of  the  persistent  can- 
dle. "S'death!  but  my  fingers  itch  to 
feel  the  scoundrel's  throat." 

"Now  then,"  said  the  other,  reaching 
for  his  cutlass  and  laying  it  on  the 
table.  "Let  us  understand  each  other 
verbatim  et  literatim.  Three  throws  of 
the  dice,  and  the  winner  of  two  takes 
Master  Flint  along  with  him." 

"What's  that?"  cried  the  highway- 
man, jumping  to  his  feet  and  pointing 
his  pistols  recklessly  around  the  room. 

"WHAT'S  WHAT?"  roared  the  pirate 
lunging  into  the  dark  with  his  cutlass. 

"Slugs  and  Squashes!  Methinks  I 
heard  a  rattle  of  some  villain's  throat." 

"Hop  aboard  me!"  cried  the  pirate, 
making  the  air  sing  with  his  cutlass, 
"Where  is  the  yellow-livered  scoundrel? 
I'll  carve  him!  I'll  change  his  architec- 
ture!" 

In  spite  of  this  opportunity  for  im- 
proving his  figure,  the  listener  remained 
hidden,  one  hand  clutching  the  chair, 
the  other  holding  his  jaw  lest  the  noise 
ot  his  chattering  teeth  be  heard.  After 
the  two  diabolical  figures  had  uttered  a 
few  more  oaths  and  threats  they  sat 
down  again,  the  cutlass  was  once  more 
put  on  the  table,  and  the  pistols  were  re- 
lodged  in  their  holsters. 

"Now  then,"  said  the  rather  stout 
highwayman,  "your  deal  " 

"Lash  me  to  the  mast!"  roared  the 
bandaged  robber  of  the  sea,  taking  a 
pair  of  dice  from  his  pocket  and  shaking 
them  about  in  his  closed  hand.  "Roll 
for  me,  my  beauties — roll  high  for  your 
favorite  uncie  ....  what  is  it — big- 
Dick?" 

"Three!"  cried  the  highwayman, 
"Three." 

The  pirate  grasped  his  cutlass  but, 
changing  his  mind,  folded  his  arms  and 
locked  hideously  over  his  bandage  as  his 
opponent  threw  five. 

"By  my  skull!"  muttered  the  seaman, 
reaching  angrily  for  the  dice.  "Am  I  to 
be  thwarted  of  Mr.  Flint's  company  just 
as  I've  at  last  worked  it  out  so  we  won't 
be  crowded  in  my  grave?  Roll  for  me, 
you  little  angels — roll  for  your  hand- 
Bome  uncle — come  eleven  ....  What 
do  you  say  to  that,  Jel — Turpin?  Eleven 
it  is." 

"As  to  that,"  sneered  the  highway- 
man, "accidents  will  happen." 

For  a  moment  the  ghosts  glared 
hideously  into  each  other's  faces. 

"Roll,"  said  the  pirate  contemptuous- 
ly. 

"Six,"  muttered  the  highwayman,  do- 
ing so. 

"Rake  me  fore  and  aft!"  roared  the 
pirate,  "vivit  post  funera  virtus — which 
means  that  though  the  undertaker  have 
ycu,  virtue  will  emerge  triumphant. 
Give  me  the  dice — this  is  the  time  we 
tarow  the  grappling  irons  into  each 
other." 

"I'm  dry  as  a  skeleton,"  ejaculated 
the  other. 

"Well  said.  What  ho!  Landlord. 
What  of  the  rum?" 

"C-coming,  gents,"  cried  the  voice  of 
Abraham  Fish,  and  a  moment  later  he 
appeared  with  two  steaming  glasses 
which  looked  extraordinarily  like  the 
beverage  known  as  "something  warm." 

"Boots  and  Bottles!"  said  the  high- 
wayman taking  a  sip.  "Tell  me,  rogue 
— and  if  thou  llest  may  the  saints  pro- 
tect thee.  Dost  know  a  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Flint?" 

•  I  d-d-d-o,  sir." 

"No  so  much  d-d-d-o  and  more  talk," 
muttered  the  pirate,  fingering  his  cut- 
lass. 


"Where  doth  he  abide,  rogue?"  asked 
the  portly  shade  of  the  lamented  Turpin. 

"Down  the  road,  a  good,  a  good  three- 
quarter  mile  from  here." 

"'Tis  well.  And  tell  me,  donkey-face 
— what  say  they  of  Master  Flint  in 
these  parts?" 

"Nothing  good,  your  honor.  He  be 
very  close  with  his  money." 

"Ha,  ha!"  roared  the  pirate.  "Scut- 
tle the  frigate!  but  he'll  be  closer  still 
when  he  lies  beside  me  in  the  grave." 

"He  was  here,  gents,  only  an  hour 
since." 

"Gumph  and  Snuckles!"  cried  the  red- 
bearded  Turpin,  drawing  both  pistols 
again.  "Have  we  missed  the  scoundrel 
then?" 

"Enough  of  talk,"  said  the  pirate. 
"Let's  to  the  dice.  Then,  when  'tis  de- 
cided, we'll  on  to  Master  Flint's  house, 
drag  him  out  by  the  heels,  and  make 
him  answer  to  a  tribunal  of  ghosts  the 
charge  that  he  has  robbed  and  hounded 
the  poor,  tortured  the  helpless  and 
scoured   the   lives   of   his   fellow   men." 

"Hear!  hear!"  said  ihe  highwayman. 
"For  though  in  our  day  we've  murdered 
many  and  robbed  a  goodly  number  more 
....  we  never  yet  took  money  from  the 
poor.  And  so,  my  lad,  it  is  your  roll — 
then  to  the  merry  gentlemen  with  good 
Master  Flint  between  us." 

"A  last  throw,"  muttered  the  pirate, 
shaking  the  dice.  "By  the  jolly  Roger! 
I  never  failed  at  love  nor  gambling  yet. 
If  you  love  me,  my  beauties — roll  'em 
high — if  you  love  me  give  me  my  little 
Flint  to  fondle  and  strangle  in  my 
mouldy  " 

'T'HERE  was  a  cry  and  a  horrible  rat- 
-•■  tie  of  a  man's  throat.  With  his 
face  so  pallid  that  its  gleaming  surface 
challenged  the  fiery  horror  of  the  ghost- 
ly visitors,  Josephus  Flint  staggered 
forward  and  fell  upon  his  knees. 

"Squirks!"  roared  the  highwayman, 
covering  him  with  both  pistols  and  up- 
setting a  chair  by  catching  it  with  his 
spurs. 

"Sink  me,  by  Jupiter!"  bellowed  the 
pirate,  dropping  the  dice  and  picking 
up  the  cutlass. 

"Throw  him  in  the  fire!— Stir  it  up, 
landlord." 

"Mercy!"  shrieked  the  miser,  implor- 
ing it  with  clasped,  trembling  hands. 
"Awful  spirits  of  the  past  ....  have 
mercy." 

"Who  is  the  blackguard?"  cried  the 
pirate. 

"Wax  and  Waistcoats!"  roared  the 
highwayman.  "What's  his   name?" 

"Flint,"  said  the  landlord,  peering  in- 
to the  miser's  lowered  face. 

"WHAT!"  shouted  the  pirate.  "Rake 
me " 

"Prime  my  cocking  piece!"  cried  the 
highwayman,  endeavoring  to  pull  back 
the  firing  pins  of  his  pistols,  and,  con- 
sidering his  life's  calling,  displaying  an 
extraordinary  ignorance  of  their  mecha- 
nism. 

"Mercy,"  moaned  the  miser,  "ghost- 
of  the  bygone  past,  mercy." 

"What  mercy  have  you  shown  to 
others?"  said  the  pirate,  noisily  sharp- 
ening his  cutlass  against  the  heel  of  his 
boot.    "Stand  up  till  I  cut  your  throat." 

"I'll  make  it  right!"  cried  the  miser- 
able Flint,  shaking  and  quivering  like 
a  leaf  in  a  gale:  "I'll  pay  the  money 
bnck.  Don't  bury  me  alive.  .  .alive". . . 
He  fell  forward  clutching  at  his  throat 
and  coughing. 

"Poison  him,"  suggested  the  highway- 
man unfeelingly,  still  deeply  engrossed 
in  the  obstinate  nature  of  his  fire-arms. 

"Spirits  sent  to  haunt  me  from  the 
grave."  whimpered  the  miser,  "see  my 
repentance.  I  have  been  cruel  ....  I 
have  extorted  money  from  the  poor  .... 
mercy  ....  mercy  .  .  .  .  " 

"Boil  him  in  oil,"  said  the  highway- 
man, handing  a  pistol  to  the  landlord 
to  see  if  he  could  unravel  its  complexity. 

"Hold!"  said  the  pirate,  dramatically, 
pinning  the  cutlass  into  the  floor  and 
missing  his  right  big  toe  by  the  fraction 
of  an  inch.  "Wc  must  deal  with  this 
malefactor  recte  et  suaviter.  The  vil- 
lain has  confeFsed — he  offers  restitution 
....  Let  us  hear  him  out,  for  it  is  lex 
terrae  to  allow  a  prisoner  to  speak  for 
himself  before  you  hang  him.  Look 
you,  Flint — would'st  save  thy  hang-dog 
life?" 
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The  Ready  Breakfast 

No  waiting.  When  you  are  ready,  your  breakfast 
is  ready.  Fruit,  cereal,  toast,  a  piping  hot  cup  of 
Soluble  (instant)  Harrington  Hall. 

Coffee  has  always  been  the  sticker.  Took  as  long 
to  make  one  cup  as  six.  Often  too  strong  or  too  weak 
and  muddy  instead  of  clear.  And  always  the  old 
coffee  pot  left  Jjehind  to  clean ! 

It's  different  now.  Men,  and  women  too,  who 
are  up  in  the  morning  ahead  of  the  family,  have 
learned  that  perfect  coffee  can  be  made  in  the  cup, 
instantly,  upon  adding  hot  water. 

All  because  Barrington  Hall  Coffee  is  now  sold  in 
two  forms — Baker-ized,  made  in  pot  or  percolator  as 
usual,  and  Soluble,  made  in  the  cup. 

Your  grocer  probably  has  the  medium  size  jar  of 
Soluble  Barrington  Hall  at  60c,  equal  to  a  pound  of 
Baker-ized  Barrington  Hall.  Or  you  may  send  45c 
for  the  standard  size  tin.  You'll  never  go  back  to  the 
old  coffee  pot ! 
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H  E    Bauks    of    Canada    are   models  of 
financial  achievement. 

Bankers   today  are  not  mere   custodians 
of  public  and  private  funds.     They  are  our 
advisors  in  financial  and  commercial  under- 
takings—  symbols  of    public    confidence,    of 
safety,  of  efiiciencj-,  of  service  to  the  people. 

The  modern  Banker  is  like  an  Elgin  Watch — his  suc- 
cess rests  on  accuracy.  Not  alone  accuracy  in  account- 
ing, but  accuracy  in  its  broader  sense — in  reading 
character,  in  understanding  human  nature,  in  absorbing 
and  digesting  information,  in  giving  advice  to  clients. 

To  the  Banker  the  Elgin  is  the  token  and  the  measure 
of  accurate  time,  and  as  a  result  his  work  and  the  work 
of  the  staff  under  him  is  regulated  with  Elgin-like  effi- 
ciency. 

Take  the  Elgin  as  the  register  of  your  daily  schedule — 
make  each  day  a  day  of  arhtevement. 

There  is  a  Jeweler  in  your  vicinity  who  is  equipped  to  help 
you  safeguard  y(nir  Time. 
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valuable  to  any  business.     Write  for  prices  and  name  your  subject. 
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"Mercy,"  moaned  the  cringing  miser. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  pirate,  adjust- 
ing a  pair  of  glasses  over  the  blood- 
stained bandage.  "Turpin — I  see  some 
ink  and  a  quill  upon  the  shelf.  Pray 
give  it  to  the  hound  ....  good  ....  and 
now.  Master  Flint,  rise  up."  He  prodded 
the  miser  with  the  point  of  his  cutlass, 
causing  him  tc  squeal  like  a  stuck  pig. 
"Sit  down  there." 

"There,"  repeated  the  highwayman, 
grasping  the  sorry  figure  by  his  shoul- 
ders and  shoving  him  so  violently  into 
the  chair  by  the  table,  that  every  bone 
in  his  body  was  jarred,  his  teeth  meeting 
with  the  click  one  hears  when  a  boxer 
catches  a  gaping  opponent  an  "upper- 
cut"  on  the  jaw. 

"You  swear,"  said  the  pirate,  "that 
jou  will  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  " 

"Here's  the  remains  of  a  candle,"  said 
the  highwayman,  carrying  the  tena- 
cious bit  of  tallow  to  the  table  and 
thrusting  the  barrel  of  an  uncocked 
pistol  into  the  miser's  ear. 

"Write,"  said  the  pirate. 

"Take  it  down,"  echoed  the  highway- 
r!an. 

"  'I  hereby  swear,' "  dictated  the  fol- 
lower of  the  black  flag,  slowly,  "  'that  I 
have  grossly  over-charged  the  following 
of  my  tenants' — Landlord,  recite  the 
names;  and  if  you  value  your  donkeys 
ears,  leave  not  out  one." 

"Leave  out  not  one,"  corrected  the 
highwayman. 

"As  far  as  I  remember,  gents,"  said 
the  landlord,  who  had  apparently  grown 
quite  used  to  his  uncanny  visitors,  "the 
names  are  " 

"Take  'em  down,  by  Venus!"  thunder- 
ed the  pirate. 

"Ned  Clarke,"  went  on  the  inn-keep- 
er, "Widow  McGregor,  Sam  Heeling, 
Joe  Green,  Silas  Walker,  Brown  the 
chemist,  and  Martin   Sutherland." 

"Got  that,  yellow  face?"  said  the  pir- 
ate, as  the  stuttering  pen  finished  its 
scratchy  journey  over  the  surface  of  a 
krge  sheet  of  note-paper.  "Now  then, 
write  on — 'and  therefore  I  agree  to  re- 
fund one-half  of  all  rents  charged  for 
the  last  five  years  and  further  to  re- 
duce all  rents  to  one-half  their  present 
amount ' ' 

With  whimpering  tears,  the  miser 
wrote  on  for  half  an  hour  as  the  pirate, 
who  was  extraordinarily  well  informed 
on  Mr.  Flint's  private  affairs,  dictated 
his  repentance  for  the  usury  he  had 
charged,  the  securities  he  had  stolen  on 
p«tty  loans,  and  in  fact,  thoroughly 
covered  the  whole  avenue  of  lawful 
crimes  which  had  made  one  man's 
wealth  by  the  misery  of  others. 

"Now  sign,"  said  the  pirate,  sternly. 

"In  blood,"  said  the  red-headed  high- 
wayman. 

"Ink,"  corrected  the  chief  inquisitor, 
motioning  his  fellow  shade  to  be  quiet. 
"Landlord,  sign  as  witness  ....  good 

"And  now,"  moaned  the  miser  wring- 
ing his  hands,  "let  me  home.  .  .  .  I'm 
worn  and  old  ....  my  blood's  all  chilled 
and  my  bones  be  shaking  with  the  ague 

"One  moment,"  said  the  highwayman, 
"you  ha-ve  a  daughter?" 

'TpHE  miser  said  nothing,  but  his  shriv- 
^  elled  lips  mouthed  impotent  no- 
thmgs,  his  eyes  turning  weakly  away 
from  the  horrible  bearded  face  with  its 
glowing  sword  cut. 

"She  has  a  lover,"  went  on  the  gentle- 
man of  the  road. 

_  "I  deny  it,"  cried  Flint;  "a  villainous 
jackanapes  as  wants  nought  but  mv 
money." 

"You  lie,"  bellowed  the  pirate. 

"Write,"  said  the  late  Turpin, 
sternly. 

"Take  it  down,"  added  his  friend. 

"  'I  hereby  agree,'  "  dictated  the  out- 
law of  the  seas,  "  'to  the  immediate  mar- 
riage of  my  daughter  Barbara  to  Jerry 
'  what's  his  other  name,  Turpin?" 

"Now  damme!"  said  the  highway- 
man, "I  -never  asked  him  that." 

"It  is  of  no  consequence — proceed:  'to 
Jerry,  and  to  show  my  joy  in  such  a 
happy  union  I  herewith  endow  my 
daughter  with  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
pounds.'  " 

"Mercy,"  whined  the  miser. 
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"Write,"  said  the  highwayman,  "or 
•well  slaughter  you  and  let  the  buzzards 
have  your  carcass  for  their  Xmas  meal." 

"Very  good,"  said  the  pirate,  examin- 
ing' the  complete  document  and  replacing 
his  spectacles  in  their  case.  "I  shall 
leave  this  with  the  local  magistrate  and 

Listen,  Turpin  ....  I  hear  the  horn. 

Our  time  above  the  earth  is  finished 
and  the  coach  is  calling  us  ...  .  Flint — 
in  place  of  your  sordid  soul  let  me  advise 
mens  cotiscia  recti,  and  do  not  forget 
how  brief  is  the  span  of  life  to  expiate 
your  many  crimes.  Take  warning. 
Master  Flint,  and  all  of  those  who  live 
like  you,  that  he  who  prospers  by  the 
misery  of  others  lives  after  death  in 
constant  torture  of  remorse.  Let  the 
spirit  of  your  repentance  exceed  the 
act ....  For  I  warn  you,  should  you  fail 
to  fulfil  this  long  overdue  expiation, 
that  a  traveller  on  the  mighty  Sahara 
could  more  easily  escape  the  rays  of  the 
sun  than  you  could  avoid  the  clutch  of 
our  ghostly,  ghastly,  grizzly  revenge 
....  Turpin — away!' 

"Lead  on,  old  fellow,"  said  the  high- 
wayman, pocketing  his  pistols  and  fol- 
lowing the  high-minded  pirate  from  the 
room. 

Heedless  of  the  jingling  spurs,  and 
the  excited  jabbering  of  poor  Jack  Fish, 
who  had  been  waiting  outside  in  a  wild 
fantasia  of  delight:  heedless  of  the 
voices  of  the  departing  ghosts  mingling 
with  the  landlord's  and  one  that  sound- 
ed strangely  like  Jerry's  ....  Flint  sat 
trembling  at  the  table,  gazing  with  un- 
seeing eyes  into  the  eerie  blackness  of 
the  room. 

The  obstinate  candle  uttered  a  final 
gasp  and  went  out  ....  A  breath  of 
wind  down  the  chimney  stirred  the 
charred  ashes  of  the  fire  .... 

From  the  downs  came  the  howl  of  the 
lonely  hound. 

>''MAS  Sunday  Morning. 
^  Clanging  on  the  frosty  air  the  old 
church  bell  rang  out  its  call  to  service, 
and  soon  the  tranquil  street,  smothered 
in  snow,  was  dotted  with  villagers 
emerging  from  their  cottages..  Quietly, 
as  befitted  the  day,  but  with  hearts 
bj'im-full  of  human  kindness,  these  hum- 
ble sharers  of  a  simple  destiny  uttered 
the  old,  old  Yuletide  greeting:  and  as 
they  made  their  wav  through  the  deep 
drifts  of  snow  sparkling  like  diamonds 
in  the  sunlight,  the  pleasant  odor  of 
cooking  goose  and  roasting  turkey  from 
busy  kitchens,  reminded  them  that  tem- 
poral pleasure  would  follow  har'-i  upon 
the  heels  of  spiritual  exercise. 

Even  the  old  church,  decked  with 
holly  and  evergreens,  took  on  a  festive 
look  as  a  golden  ray  of  sunlight  irrever- 
ently stole  in  through  St.  Peter's  Win- 
dow, and  rested  on  the  bald  pate  of  the 
rector,  who  was  in  such  rare  form,  when 
he  chanted  the  responses,  that  everyone 
said  it  was  as  good  as  an  Archbishop 
and  twice  as  natural.  Though,  not  to 
be  outdone  by  the  cloth,  Jacob  Funnle 
read  the  lesson  impressively  and  rolled 
the  old  Hebrew  names  about  with 
magisterial  dignity. 

But  the  choir  was  the  thing! 
It  sang  so  lustily  that  thj  sainted 
windows  rattled  as  if  in  a  g'tle  (Dr. 
Jellybud  singing  two  notes  higher  and 
several  notes  louder  than  anyone  else) 
while  red-checked  girls  who  sat  in  the 
two  front  rows  indulged  in  the  usual 
pretence  of  maidenly  bashfulness  (but 
made  a  pretty  joyful  noise  for  all  that) 
and  tDcd  to  keep  their  eyes  off  that 
handsome  tenor,  George  Smith,  the 
chemist's  assistant 

'''he  anthem  was  announced.  It  was 
a  Te  Dcum  that  started  with  a  long 
note  on  the  organ  followed  by  a  dyna- 
mic, triple  fortissimo.  Wagnerian  out- 
burst on  the  word  "We."  But  just  as 
the  nineteen  members  of  the  choir  had 
como  in  on  a  terrific  "We"  in  nineteen 
variations  of  the  pitch,  something  hap- 
pened, and  the  whole  thing  came  to  a 
sudden  stop. 

The  Rector  rubbed  his  eyes;  Jacob 
Funnle  put  on  his  spectables,  took  them 
off  and  wiped  them,  and  put  them  on 
again;  Sam  Heeling  turned  completely 
around  forgetting  all  about  his  organ, 
while  the  boy  who  pumped  it  walked 
right  into  the  centre  of  the  chancel 
where  he  could  get  a  good  view.  Only 
Joe  Green  who  had  got  away  to  a  won- 


derful start  in  the  Te  Deum  went  all 
the  way  through  to  "the  goodly  fellow- 
ship of  the  Prophets"  before  he  realized 
that  he  was  the  only  one  singing. 

Coming  up  the  centre  aisle  with 
Barbara  (whose  absence  from  the  choir 
had  been  greatly  lamented)  on  his  arm, 
and  Jerry  walking  on  the  other  side, 
was  Josephus  Flint.  Behind  them, 
carrying  a  Bible  and  looking  furtively 
to  each  side,  was  Smithers,  the  agfed 
servitor. 

If  The  Fiddlers  Three  had  picked  it- 
self up  and  gone  for  a  stroll,  or  if  the 
church  steeple  had  started  turning 
snmmersaults,  the  inhabitants  of  Wind- 
bridge  could  not  have  been  more  sur- 
prised. In  absolute  silence  they  watch- 
ed the  old  miser,  who  had  never  been  in 
the  church  before,  enter  an  empty  pew 
while  Barbara  found  the  place  for  him 
in  the  book,  and  Jerry  stood  up  beside 
her  so  straight  and  handsome  that  the 
spell  of  the  chemist's  assistant  over  the 
sopranos  was  broken  for  ever. 

THERE  is  no  saying  how  long  this 
tableau  might  have  gone  on  if  Dr. 
Jellybud  had  not  risen  magnificently  to 
the  occasion.  Seizing  the  anthem  book 
and  emitting  a  stentorian  "WE"  he 
started  the  Te  Deum  off  in  so  high  a 
key  that  though  the  whole  pack  follow- 
ed gamely  after  him  there  probably 
never  was  a  choir  before  nor  since  that 
made  such  faces  or  such  extraordinary 
sounds,  (for  the  rest  of  the  day  most 
of  them  could  only  speak  in  a  whisper) ; 
and  as  for  Sam  Heeling.  ...  as  soon 
as  the  boy  had  resumed  pumping,  he 
headed  the  Doctor  off  in  every  key 
known  to  Christian  and  Pagan  musical 
composition,  failing  utterly  but  estab- 
lishing an  undying  reputation  for  vir- 
tuosity and  sportsmanship. 

Under  this  extra  inspiration  the 
Rector's  plea  for  the  collection  on  be- 
half of  the  poor  was  so  eloquent  and 
moving  that  the  women  produced  a 
veritable  snow  flurry  of  handkerchiefs, 
and  men  jingled  sixpences  together  in 
their  pockets  hardly  able  to  restrain 
their  eagerness  to  be  up  and  at  the  col- 
lection bags.  When  it  came  the  turn  of 
Josephus  Flint  he  put  in  four  half 
crowns.  It's  true  he  was  so  overcome 
with  giddiness  directly  afterwards  that 
he  was  forced  to  sit  down,  while  old 
Smithers  patted  his  back  and  did  his 
best  to  revive  him;  but  he  gave  the  four 
half-crowns,  for  so  it  is  written  in  the 
annals  of  Windbridge. 

But  when  the  service  was  over  what 
a  pent-up  flood  of  good  feeling  broke 
loose!  They  shook  old  Flint's  hand  and 
crowded  around  his  daughter  as  if  he 
were   the  village's  life-long  benefactor. 

Just  as  the  miser  was  breaking  away 
from  the  crowd.  Dr.  Octavius  Jellybud 
bore  down  on  him  and,  refusing  to  ac- 
cent any  excuses,  he  took  the  old  man 
off  to  dinner;  the  ubiquitous  Funnle  fol- 
lowing close  behind  with  Barbara  on  his 
arm,  Jerry  and  Miss  Jellybud  coming 
along  behind  them,  and  Old  Smithers, 
bringing  up  the  rear,  wagging  his  head 
and  expressing  mumbled  doubts  about 
the  whole  business. 

WHAT  a  dinner! 
Of  course  there  may  have  been 
other  Xmas  dinners  just  as  sumptuous 
as  the  Jellybuds',  but  to  this  day  when- 
ever the  Rector  refers  to  the  Babylon- 
ian feasts  of  Balshazzar  the  minds  of 
the  congregation  invariably  visualiz" 
that  famous  repast  at  the  Doctor's.  It 
is  a  fact,  not  a  figure  of  speech,  that  the 
table  groaned  with  good  things  and  the 
more  it  groaned  the  louder  everyone 
lauffhed. 

For,  even  if  the  viands  have  been 
equalled  (which  I  strongly  doubt)  you 
would  have  to  search  a  long  time  to  find 
a  merrier  party.  At  the  place  of  honor 
was  Ned  Clarke,  his  sturdy  frame  bear- 
ing his  dignity  of  years  like  the  fine  old 
Oak  he  was:  opposite  him  was  the 
Widow  McGretror,  whose  sagacious 
Scottish  comments  on  the  day  still  live 
among  the  before-mentioned  annals  of 
the  village;  then  there  was  Jacob 
Funnle  at  one  end  of  the  table  so  full  of 
anecdote  and  good  humor  that  it  was 
extraordinary  where  he  found  room  to 
put  the  army  of  good  things  which  he 
ate;  but  he  had  a  rival.  .  .  .  Sam  Heel- 
ing was  there  with  his  wife,  and  throw- 
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ing  off  the  cares  of  choir  leadership  he 
g  it  off  so  many  side-splitting  jokes 
(most  of  which  had  survived  the  test  of 
lime)  that  it  was  an  absolute  miracle 
anyone  got  a  mouthful  down  without 
choking  to  death.  Nor  was  the  Rector 
far  behind  I''unnle  and  Heeling,  but 
"got  off"  one,  himself  (with  consider- 
able prompting  by  his  wife)  that  made 
Abraham  Fish,  who  was  sitting  oppo- 
site him,  declare  he  would  have  made  a 
fortune  as  an  innkeeper. 

Out  in  the  kitchen  the  buxom  cook 
of  The  Fiddlers  Three  was  in  full 
charge,  laughing  louder  than  anyone 
else,  and — since  who  wants  to  dine  at 
an  inn  on  Xmas? — there  was  Nancy  the 
bar-and-house-maid  helping  to  wait  on 
the  table,  looking  as  pretty  and  appetiz- 
ing as  a  northern  snow  apple.  And  as 
the  Doctor  was  never  a  man  to  do  thing 
b.v  halves,  a  separate  table  was  set, 
where  poor  Jack  Fish  sat  chuckling 
softly  to  himself,  with  old  Smithers  as 
a  dinner  partner,  the  latter  keeping 
his  head  cocked  to  one  side  listening 
for  the  voice  of  his  master  and  mumb- 
ling delightedly  every  time  he  heard  it. 

There  was  a  toast  to  the  lovers,  Bar- 
bara blushing  so  prettily  that  every 
man  grew  envious  of  Jerry  on  the  spot, 
while  Jerry's  reply  caused  the  Widow 
McGregor  to  whisper  audibly  that  he 
"wasna'  unlike  Sandy  McGregor  hissel' 
but  na  sae  intelligent  looking." 

There  was  a  second  toast  to  the  Doc- 
tor's sister— and  was  there  ever  a  soul 
deserved  it  more  than  that  busy  little 
woman  of  a  hundred  household  cares? 

waiting  and  smiling  on  everyone 

finding  such  pleasure  in  the  giving  of 
pleasure.  .  .  .  losing  herself  in  the 
sublime  sympathy  for  others. 

There  was  a  third  toast  for  Josephus 
Flint,  and  though  he  did  not  reply,  his 
twitching  features  showed  he  was 
'-firning  that  gold  is  not  the  only  treas- 
ure of  his  life. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  the 
toast-master,  no  less  a  personage  than 
Jacob  Funnle,  "I  give  you  our  host." 

Is  it  anything  against  the  little  Doc- 
tor— that,  as  he  looked  around  the 
group  of  happy,  glowing  faces,  his 
twinkling  eyes  were  suddenly  dimmed? 
Was  he  less  a  man  because  his  lips 
trembled  slightly  when  he  said  how 
happy  it  all  made  him?    There  he  stood 


at  the  head  of  the  table,  one  hand  play- 
ing with  an  enormous  watch  chain  anc 
the  other  stroking  the  head  of  the  mel- 
ancholy Nero  who  was  resting  his  front 
paws  on  the  table  and  looking  as 
mournful  as  if  the  whole  cost  were  com 
ing  out  of  his  personal  pocket.  .  .  . 
There  the  Doctor  stood,  and  there  we 
shall  leave  him. 

Would,  in  this  first  Xmas  of  Peace. 
that  more  hearts  swelled  up  with  gooo 
will  to  men,  as  did  that  of  the  sturdj 
little  family  Doctor  that  Sunday  manj 
years  ago. 

L'Envoi 

SO  this  little  story  of  the  village  by  tht> 
downs  comes  to  its  close. 

Flint  did  everything  he  promised,  and 
more,  but  I  don't  think  he  ever  enjoyed 
giving.  On  Xmas  Eve,  attended  by 
Smithers,  he  always  went  to  Thf 
Fiddlers  Three  and  bought  a  glass  of 
beer  all  round,  but  he  made  sure  to  be 
home  before  midnight.  Sometimes  he 
would  go  to  visit  Barbara  and  Jerry  in 
Surrey  and  would  always  have  a  gift 
for  little  Octavius  and  little  Jacob,  but 
he  seemed  happier  in  his  own  dreary 
home  in  company  with  the  toothless 
Smithers  who  looked  upon  him  as  tht 
kindest  master  in  the  country. 

As  to  the  Merry  Gentlemen,  carping 
skeptics  have  tried  to  maintain  that 
the  ghostly  visitors  weren't  ghosts  a1 
all.  It  has  even  been  said  that  in  the 
books,  for  that  date,  of  Willy  Clark- 
son,  the  ageless  theatrical  costomier  of 
Wardour  St.,  London,  the  following 
items  occur : 

One  large  sized  pirate  complete  with 
cutlass. 

One  stout  highwayman  complete  with 
pistols,  phosphorus,  grease  paints,  etc. 

But  the  villagers  of  Windbridge  will' 
have  none  of  it. 

If  you  have  any  doubts,  yourself,  why 
not  watch   the   sparks  emerging  from 

the  chimneys  on  a  Xmas  Eve? 

Note  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  fol- 
low them  into  the  dark.  Perhaps  you 
will  find  the  place  where  they  keep  the 
ghosts  of  departed  stage  coaches. 

If  you  do.  .  .  .  don't  fail  to  look  for 
a  yellow  gig  with  glaring  red  wheels: 
for  it  once  belonged  to  the  last  of  the 
old  family  doctors. 

The  End. 


The  Thread  of  Flame 

Continued  from  page  16 


richly  colored  beauty,  with  eyes  so  long 
and  almond-shaped  that  they  were  al- 
most Mongolian,  was  self-conscious  in 
the  grain — luxurious,  expensive,  langor- 
ous. 

My  table  companions  began  to  gather, 
turning  my  attention  chiefly  on  myself. 
I  had  travelled  enough  to  know  the  chief 
steward  as  a  discriminating  judge  of 
human  nature.  Those  who  come  asking 
for  seats  at  table  he  sizes  up  in  a  flash, 
associating  like  with  like,  and  rarely 
making  a  mistake.  On  journeys  of 
which  no  record  remained  with  me  I  had 
often  admired  this  classifying  instinct, 
doubtless  because  any  discrimination  it 
may  have  contained  was  complimentary 
to  myself.  To-day  I  had  occasion  to 
find  it  otherwise. 

On  coming  on  board  I  must  have  fol- 
lowed the  routine  of  other  voyages.  Be- 
fore turning  into  my  bunk  for  my  long 
sleep  I  had  apparently  asked  to  be  as- 
signed a  seat  at  table,  and  given  the 
name  of  Jasper  Soames.  Guided  by  his 
intuitive  social  flair,  the  chief-steward 
had  adjudicated  me  to  a  side  -able  in 
a  corner,  where  to-day  my  first  com- 
p.inion  was  a  lady's  maid.  The  second 
was  a  young  man  whom  I  had  no  difficul- 
ty in  diagnosing  as  a  chauffeur,  after 
whom  Drinkwater  and  the  vision  of  the 
deck  came  gaily  along  together.  She 
probably  informed  him  that  I  was  al- 
ready in  my  place,  for  as  he  passed  me 
to  reach  his  chair  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  he  clapped  me  on  the  shoulder  with 
a  glad  salute. 

"So,  old  scout,  you've  got  ahead  of  us. 
Bully  for  you!  Knew  you'd  eat  like  a 
v-hale  when  once  you  got  started.  Say, 
what  we'd  all  like  to  sit  down  to  now  is 
a  good  old-fashioned  dinner  of  corned 
beef   and   cabbage,   instead   of  nil   fhii 


French  stuff."  He  had  not,  however,  for- 
gotten the  courtesies  of  the  occasion. 
"Miss  Blair,  let  me  make  you  acquaint- 
ed with  Mr.  Soames.  Mr.  Soames,  Miss 
Mulberry;  Mr.  Finnegan,  Mr.  Soames." 

For  the  ladies  I  half  rose,  with  a  bow; 
for  Mr.  Finnegan  I  made  a  nod  suffice. 
Mr.  Finnegan  seemed  scarcely  to  think 
I  merited  a  nod  in  return.  Miss  Mul- 
berry acknowledged  me  coldly.  As  for 
Miss  Blair  she  inclined  her  head  with 
the  grace  of  the  lilium  Canadense  of 
the  nodding  trinity-fiower.  In  the  act 
there  was  that  shade  of  negligence  which 
tells  the  worldly-wise  that  friendliness 
is   not  refused  but  postponed. 

We  three  formed  a  group  at  one  end 
of  the  table — Drinkwater  having  Miss 
Blair  on  his  right  and  myself  on  his  left 
—while  Mr.  Finnegan  and  Miss  Mul- 
berry foregathered  at  the  other.  The 
table  being  set  for  eight,  there  was  a 
vacant  seat  between  Miss  Mulberry  and 
Miss  Blair,  and  two  between  myself  and 
Mr.  Finnegan.  This  breaking  into  sets 
was  due,  therefore,  to  the  chief -steward, 
and  not  to  any  sense  of  affinity  or  re- 
jection among  ourselves. 

A  PTER  a  few  polite  generalities  as 
•^  *  to  the  run  and  other  sea-going 
topics  the  conversation  broke  into  dia- 
logues—Mr. Finnegan  and  Miss  Mul- 
berry, Mr.  Drinkwater  and  Miss  Blair. 
This  seeming  to  be  fhe  established  pro- 
cedure it  remained  for  me  to  take  it  as 
a  relief. 

For  again  it  gave  me  time  to  ask  why 
I  was  graded  as  I  found  myself  to  be. 
A  man  who  knows  he  is  a  general  and 
wakes  up  to  see  himself  a  private,  with 
everyone  taking  it  for  granted  that  he 
IS  a  private  and  no  more,  would   ex- 
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New  Stomachs  for  Old 

In  48  Hours 

By  R.  S.  Thompson 


THOUSANDS  of  people  who  suffered  for 
years  with  all  sorts  of  stomach  trouble 
are  walking  around  to-day  with  entirely 
remade  stomachs — stomachs  which  have  been 
remade  in  from  48  to  72  hours!  They  enjoy 
their  meals  and  never  have  a  thought  of  indiges- 
tion, constipation  or  any  of  the  serious  illnesses 
with  which  they  formerly  suffered  and  which 
are  directly  traceable  to  the  stomach. 

And  these  surprising  results  have  been  pro- 
duced not  by  drugs  or  medicine  of  any  kind, 
not  by  foregoing  substantial  foods,  not  by  eat- 
ing specially  prepared  or  patented  foods  of  any 
kind,  but  by  eating  the  plainest,  simplest  foods 
torrectly  combined! 

These  facts  were  forcibly  brought  to  my  mind 
by  Eugene  Christian,  the  eminent  Food  Scien- 
tist, who  is  said  to  have  successfully  treated  over 
23,000  people  with  foods  alone! 

As  Christian  says,  man  is  what  he  eats.  What 
we  take  into  our  stomach  to-day,  we  are  to- 
morrow. Food  is  the  source  of  all  power,  yet 
not  one  person  in  a  hundred  knows  the  chemLstry 
of  foods  as  related  to  the  chemistry  of  the  body. 
The  result  is  we  are  a  nation  of  "stomach  suf- 
ferei-s." 

Christian  has  proved  that  to  eat  good,  simple, 
nourishing  food  is  not  necessarily  to  eat  cor- 
rectly. In  the  first  place,  many  of  the  foods 
which  we  have  come  to  regard  as  good  are  in 
reality  about  the  worst  things  we  can  eat,  while 
others  that  we  regard  as  harmful  have  the  most 
food  value. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  harm  which  comes 
from  eating  blindly  is  the  fact  that  very  often 
two  perfectly  good  foods  when  eaten  at  the  same 
meal  form  a  chemical  reaction  in  the  stomaeih 
and  literally  explode,  liberating  dangerous  toxic 
poisons  which  are  absorbed  by  the  blood  and 
circulate  throughout  the  system,  forming  the 
root  of  all  or  nearly  all  sickness,  the  first  indica- 
tions of  which  are  acidity,  fermentation,  gas, 
constipation  and  many  other  sympathetic  ills 
leading  to  most  serious  oon.sequenoes. 

And  yet  just  as  wrong  food  selections  and 
combinations  will  destroy  our  health  and  ef- 
ficien<-y,  so  will  the  right  foods  quickly  create 
and  maintain  bodily  vigor  and  mental  energy. 
In  my  talk  with  Eugene  Christian,  he  told  me 
of  some  of  his  experiences  in  the  treatment  of 
disease  tlirough  food — ju.st  a  few  instances  out 
of  the  more  tbim  23,000  (■•.\<o<  be  b;i<  oti  rfw.,,r.] 

One  cii.sc  which  interested  me  greatly  wa.s  lliai 
of  a  young  business  man  who.se  efficiency  had 
been  practically  wre<'ked  through  stomacli  acid- 
ity, fermentation  and  constipation,  resulting  in 
phy.sical  shiggishness  which  wjl«  naturally  re- 
flected in  his  ability  to  u.se  his  mind.  He  was 
twenty  [)()nnds  underweight  when  he  first  went 
to  see  Christian  and  Was  so  nenous  he  couldn't 
sleep.  Stcmnch  find  intestinal  gii.sf>s  were  so 
severe   thm  -1    irregular   heart  action 

and  often  i    mental  dej)re,ssion.     As 

Christian  d  •  <  t  bes  it,  he  was  not  50  per  cent, 
efficient  f-it'  .  .■  -i.f.,,f<il'v  or  phygicallv.     Yet  in 


24  hours,  by  following  Christian's  suggestions 
as  to  food,  his  constipation  was  relieved,  although 
he  had  formerly  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
large  daily  doses  of  a  strong  cathartic.  In  live 
weeks  every  abnormal  symptom  had  disappeared 
— his  weight  having  increased  6  lbs.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  he  acquired  a  store  of  physical 
and  mental  energy  so  great  in  comparison  with 
his  former  self  as  to  almost  belie  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  same  man.    - 

Another  instance  of  what  proper  food  coml)ina- 
tions  can  do  almost  overnight  was  that  sf  a  man 
one  hujidred  pounds  overweight  whose  only  other 
discomfort  was  rheumatism.  This  man's  greatest 
pleasure  in  life  was  eating.  Though  convinced 
of  the  necessity,  he  hesitated  for  months  to  go 
under  treatment,  believing  he  would  be  deprived 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  He  finally,  how- 
ever, decided  to  try  it  out.  Not  only  did  he 
begin  losing  weight  within  a  few  hours,  regain- 
ing his  normal  figure  in  a  matter  of  weeks,  but 
all  signs  of  rheumatism  disappeared,  and  he 
found  the  new  diet  far  more  delieious  to  the 
taste  and  afforded  a  nuich  keener  quality  of 
enjoyment  than  his  old  method  of  eating,  and 
wrote  Christian  a  letter  to  that  effect. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  c^ise  that 
Christian  told  me  of  was  that  of  a  multi-million- 
aire— a  man  70  years  old,  who  had  been  travel- 
ing with  his  doctor  for  several  years  in  a  search 
for  health.  He  was  extremely  emaciated,  had 
chronic  constipation,  lumbago,  and  rheumatism. 
For  over  twenty  years  he  had  suffered  with 
stomach  and  intestinal  trouble  which  in  reality 
was  superaciduous  secretions  in  the  stomach.  The 
first  menus  given  him  were  designed  to  remove 
the  causes  of  acidity,  which  was  accomplished 
almost  overnight.  And  after  this  was  done  he 
seemed  to  undergo  a  complete  rejuvenation.  His 
eyesight,  hearing,  taste,  and  all  of  his  mental 
facilities  became  keener  and  more  alert.  He 
had  had  no  organic  trouble— but  he  was  starving 
to  death  from  malnutrition  and  decomposition — 
all  caused  by  the  wrong  selection  and  combina- 
tion of  foods.  Almost  immediately  after  follow- 
ing Christian's  ad\nce  this  man  could  see  result'^ 
and  after  six  months  he  was  as  well  and  .stron'z 
as  he  liad  ever  been  in  his  life. 

'i'lu'se  instances  of  the  efficacy  of  right  eating 
1  have  simply  cho.sen  at  random  from  perhaps 
a  dozen  Eugene  Christian  told  me  of,  every  one 
of  which  was  fully  as  interesting,  and  they  ap- 
plied to  as  many  different  ailments.  Surely  this 
man  Christian  is  doing  a  great  work. 

I  know  of  several  instances  where  rich  men 
and  women  have  been  so  pleased  with  what  he 
hius  done  for  them  that  they  have  sent  him  a 
check  for  $500  or  $1,000  'in  addition  to  the 
amount  of  the  bill   when   jiayiiig  him. 

There  have  been  .*o  many  iuijuiiics  i'loin  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  from  people  seeking 
the  benefit  of  Eugene  Christian's  advice  and 
whose  cases  he  is  unable  to  handle  personally 
that  he  has  written  a  little  course  of  le.s.sons 
which  tells  you  exactly  what  to  eat  for  healtli. 
strength  and  efficiency.  This  course  is  published 
i>y  Tlie  Corrective  Eating  Sociey  of  New  York. 


These  lessons,  there  are  24  of  them,  contain 
actual  menus  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  din- 
ner, covering  every  condition  of  health  and  sick- 
ness from  infancy  to  old  age  and  for  all  occu- 
pations, climates,  and  seasons. 

Reasons  are  given  for  every  recommendation 
bared  upon  actual  results  secured  in  the  author's 
many  years  of  practice  although  technical  terms 
have  been  avoided.  Every  point  is  explained 
so  clearly  that  there  can  be  no  possible  mis- 
understanding. 

With  these  lessons  at  hand  it  is  just  as  though 
you  were  in  personal  contact  with  the  great 
food  specialist,  because  every  possible  pomt  is 
so  thoi'oughly  covered  that  you  can  scarcely  think 
of  a  question  which  isn't  answered.  You  can 
start  eating  the  very  things  that  will  produce 
the  increased  physical  and  mental  energj"  you 
are  seeking  the  day  you  receive  the  lessons,  and 
you  will  find  that  you  secure  results  with  the 
first  meal.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that 
complicated  illnesses  can  be  removed  at  one  meal, 
but  it  does  mean  that  real  results  can  nearly 
always  be  seen  in  48  hours  or  less. 

If  you  would  like  to  examine  these  24  little 
I^essons  in  CoiToctive  Eating,  simply  write  The 
Corrective  Eating  Society,  Department  15012. 
443  Fourth  .Avenue,  New  York  City.  It  is  not 
necessary'  to  enclose  any  money  witji  your  re- 
quest. Merely  ask  them  to  send  the^  lessons  on 
five  days'  trial,  with  the  understanding  that  you 
will  either  return  them  within  that  time  or 
remit  $3.00,  the  small  fee  a«ked. 

The  rea.sons  that  the  Society  is  willing  to 
send  the  lessons  on  free  examination  without 
money  in  advance  is  l)ecau.se  they  want  to  re- 
move every  obstacle  to  putting  this  knowled;ge 
in  the  hands  of  the  many  interested  people  aS 
soon  as  possible,  knowing  full  well  that  a  test 
of  some  of  the  menus  in  the  lessons  themselves 
is  more  convincing  than  anything  that  can  poe- 
sibly  be  said  alxiut  them. 

Please  clip  out  and  mail  the  following  form 
instead  of  writing  a  letter,  as  this  is  a  topy  of 
the  blank  adopted  by  the  Society,  and  mil  be 
honored  at  once. 


CORRECTIVE  EATING  SOCIETY 

Dept  15012,  443  Fourth  Ave^ 

New  York  City. 

You  may  send  me  prepaid  a  copy  of  Corrective 
Eating  in  24  Lessons.  I  will  either  remail  them  to 
you  within  five"  days  or  send  you  $3. 

Name    

Address    

City   

State  
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had  I  done  that  such  a  situation  could 
have  come  about?  What  had  I  been'? 
How  long  was  my  knowledge  to  depend 
on  a  group  of  shattered  brain-cells? 

I  had  not  followed  the  conversation  of 
Mr.  Drinkwater  and  Miss  Blair,  even 
though  I  might  have  overheard  it;  but 
suddenly  the  lady  glanced  up  with  a 
clear,  straightforward  look  from  her 
myosotis  eyes. 

"Mr.  Soames,  have  you  ever  lived  in 
Boston?" 

The  husky,  veiled  voice  was  of  that 
bantering  quality  for  which  the  French 
word  gouaxlleur  is  the  only  descriptive 
term.  In  Paris  it  would  have  been 
called  une  voix  de  Montmartre,  and  as 
an  expression  of  New  York,  it  might 
best  be  ascribed  to  Third  Avenue.  It 
was  jolly,  free-and-easy,  common,  and 
sympathetic,  all  at  once. 

My  instinct  for  self-defence  urged  me 
to  say.  No;  and  I  said  it  promptly. 

"Or  Denver?" 

I  said.  No,  again,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  I  couldn't  be  pinned  down  to 
details.  If  I  said,  Yes,  I  should  be  asked 
when  and  where  and  how,  and  be  driven 
to  invention. 

"Were  you  ever  in  Salt  Lake  City?" 

A  memory  of  a  big  grey  building, 
with  the  Angel  Moroni  on  the  top  of  it, 
of  broad  straight  streets,  of  distant 
mountains,  of  a  desert  twisted  and  suf- 
fering, of  a  lake  that  at  sunset  glowed 
with  the  colors  old  artists  burnt  into 
enamels — a  memory  of  all  this  came  to 
me,  and  I  said,  Yes.  I  said  it  faltering- 
ly,  wondering  if  it  would  commit  me  to 
anything.  It  committed  me  to  nothing, 
as  far  as  I  could  see,  but  a  glance  of 
Miss  Blair's  heaven-colored  eyes  to- 
ward her  friend,  as  though  I  had  cor- 
roborated something  she  had  said.  She 
had  forgotten  for  the  moment  that 
Drinkwater  was  blind,  so  that  of  this 
significant  look  I  alone  got  the  benefit. 
What  it  meant  I,  of  course,  didn't  know; 
I  could  only  see  it  meant  something. 

The  obvious  thing  for  it  to  mean  was 
that  Miss  Blair  knew  more  about  me 
than  I  knew  myself.  While  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that,  it  nevertheless  re- 
mained as  part  of  the  general  exper- 
ience of  life  which  had  not  escaped  me 
that  one  rarely  went  among  any  large 
number  of  people  without  finding  some- 
one who  knew  who  one  was.  That  had 
happened  to  me  many  a  time,  especially 
on  steamers,  though  I  could  no  longer 
fix  the  occasions.  I  decided  to  cultivate 
Miss  Blair,  and  if  possible  get  a  clue 
from  her. 


THAT  which,  in  my  condition,  irked 
me  more  than  anything  was  the 
impossibility  of  being  by  myself.  The 
steamer  was  a  small  one,  with  all  the 
passengers  of  one  class.  Those  who  now 
crossed  the  Atlantic  were  doing  It  as 
best  they  could;  and  to  be  thrown  pell- 
mell  into  a  second-rate  ship  like  the 
Auvergne  was  better  in  the  opinion  of 
most  people  than  not  to  cross  at  all.  It 
was  a  matter  of  eight  or  ten  days  of 
physical  discomfort,  with  home  at  the 
other  end. 

I  knew  now  that  the- month  was  Sep- 
tember, and  the  equinox  not  far  away. 
It  was  mild  foT  the  time  of  year,  and 
though  the  weather  was  rough  it  was 
not  dirty.  With  the  winds  shifting  quick- 
ly from  west  to  northwest  and  back 
again,  the  clouds  were  distant  and  dry, 
lifting  from  time  to  time  for  bursts  of 
stormy  sunshine.  For  me  it  was  a 
pageant.  I  could  forget  myself  in  its 
contemplation.  It  was  the  vast,  and  I 
was  only  the  infinitesimal;  it  was  the 
ever-varying  eternal,  and  I  was  the 
sheerest  offspring  of  time,  whose  affairs 
were  of  no  moment. 

Nevertheless  I  had  pressing  instant 
needs,  or  needs  that  would  become  pres- 
sing as  soon  as  we  reached  New  York. 
Between  now  and  then  there  were  five 
or  six  days  during  which  1  might  re- 
cover the  knowledge  that  had  escaped 
me;  but  if  I  didn't  I  should  be  in  a  dif- 
ficult situation.  I  should  be  unable  to 
get  money;  I  should  be  unable  to  go 
home.  I  should  be  lost.  Unless  some- 
one found  me  I  should  have  to  earn  a 
I'ving.  To  earn  a  living  there  must  be 
something  I  could  do.  and  I  didn't  know 
that  I  could  do  anything. 

Of  all  forms  of  exasperation  this  be- 


o-an  to  be  the  most  maddening.  I  mu«t 
have  had  a  profession;  and  yet  there 
was  no  profession  I  could  tnink  of  from 
which  I  didn't  draw  back  with  the  pecu- 
liar sick  recoil  I  felt  the  minute  I  ap- 
proached whatever  was  personal  to 
myself.  In  this  there  were  elements 
contradictory  to  each  other.  I  wanted 
to  know— and  yet  I  shrank  from  know- 
ing If  I  could  have  had  access  to  what 
money  I  needed  I  should  have  been  con- 
tent to  drift  into  the  unknown  without 
regret.  , 

But  there  was  a  reserve  even  here. 
It  attached  to  the  word  home.  On 
that  word  the  door  had  <iot  been  com- 
pletely shut  that  a  glimm^p  didn't  leak 
through.  I  knew  I  had  a  hfcme.  I  long- 
ed for  it  without  knowing  what  I  long- 
ed for.  I  could  see  myself  arriving  in 
New  York,  fulfilling  the  regular  dock 
routine — and  going  somewhere.  But  I 
didn't  know  where.  Of  some  ruptured 
brain-cell  enough  remained  to  tell  me 
that  on  the  American  continent  a  spot 
belonged  to  me;  but  it  told  me  no  more 
than  the  fact  that  the  spot  had  love 
in  it  I  could  feel  the  love  and  not  dis- 
cern the  object.  As  to  whether  I  had 
father  or  mother  or  wife  or  child  I 
knew  no  more  than  I  knew  the  same 
facts  of  the  captain  of  the  ship.  Out  of 
this  darkness  there  came  only  a  vision 
of  flaming  eyes  which  might  mean  any- 
thing or  nothing. 

I  WAS  unable  to  pursue  this  line  of 
thought  because  Miss  Blair  came 
strolling  by  with  the  same  nonchalant 
air  with  which  she  had  passed  me  be- 
fore lunch.  I  can  hardly  say  she  stop- 
ped; rather  she  commanded,  and  swept 
me  along. 

"Don't  you  want  to  take  a  walk,  Mr. 
Soames?  You'd  better  do  it  now,  be- 
cause we'll  be  rolling  scuppers  under 
by  and  by." 

For  making  her  acquaintance  it  was 
too  good  an  opportunity  to  miss.  In 
spite  of  my  inability  to  play  up  to  her 
gay  cheerfulness  I  found  myself  stroll- 
ing along  beside  her. 

I  may  say  at  once  that  I  never  met 
a  human  being  with  whom  I  was  more 
instantly  on  terms  of  confidence.  The 
sketch  of  her  life  which  she  gave  me 
without  a  second's  hesitation  came  in 
response  to  my  remark  that  from  her 
questions  to  me  at  table  I  judged  her 
to  have  travelled. 

"I  was  born  on  the  road,  and  I  suppose 
I  shall  never  get  off  it.  My  father  and 
mother  had  got  hitched  to  a  theatrical 
troupe  on  tour." 

A  distaste  acquired  as  a  little  girl  on 
tour  had  kept  her  from  trying  her 
fortunes  on  the  boards.  She  had  an 
idea  that  her  father  was  acting  still, 
though  after  his  divorce  from  her 
mother  they  had  lost  sight  of  him.  Her 
mother  had  died  six  years  previously, 
since  which  time  she  had  looked  after 
herself,  with  some  wp&  and  downs  of 
experience.  She  had  been  a  dress- 
maker, a  milliner,  and  a  model,  with  no 
more  liking  for  any  of  these  professions 
than  she  had  for  the  theatrical.  In 
winding  up  this  brief  narrative  she  as- 
tounded me  with  the  statement: 

"And  now  I'm  going  to  be  an  adven- 
turcss.*' 

"A  what?"  I  stopped  in  the  middle 
of  the  deck  to  stare  at  her. 

She  repeated  the  obnoxious  noun, 
continuing  to  walk  on. 

"But  I  thought  you  were  a  steno- 
grapher." 

"That's  part  of  it.  I'm  deceiving 
poor  Miss  Averill.  She's  my  dupe.  I 
make  use  of  people  in  that  way — and 
throw  them  aside." 

"But  doing  the  work  for  Dr.  Averill 
in  the  meantime." 

"Oh,  that's  just  a  pretext." 

"A  pretext  for  what?" 

"For  being  an  adventuress.  Good- 
ness knows  what  evil  I  shall  do  in  that 
family  before  I  get  out  of  it." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"Oh,  well  you'll  see.  If  you're  born 
baleful — well  you've  just  got  to  be  bale- 
ful ;  that's  all.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an 
adventuress  who  didn't  wreck  homes?" 

I  said  I  had  not  much  experience  of 
adventuresses,  and  didn't  quite  know  the 
point  of  their  occupai-ion. 

"Well,  you  stay  artund  where  I  am 
and  you'll  gee," 
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"Have  you  wrecked  many  homes  up 
to  the  present?"  I  ventured  to  enquire. 

"This  is  the  first  one  I  have  ever  had 
a  chance  at.  I  only  decided  to  be  an 
bdventuress  about  the  time  when  Mis» 
Averill  came  along." 

THAT,  it  seemed,  had  been  at  the 
Settlement,  to  which  Miss  Blair  had 
retired  after  some  tryinpr  situations  as 
a  model.  Stenography  being  taught  at 
Oie  Settlement  she  had  taken  it  up  on 
hearing  of  several  authenticated  cases 
of  girls  who  had  gone  into  offices  and 
married  millionaires.  The  discouraging 
side  presented  itself  later  in  the  many 
more  cases  of  girls  who  had  not  been 
so  successful.  It  was  in  this  interval 
of  depression  on  the  part  of  Miss  Blair 
I  that  Mildred  Averill  had  appeared  at 
i  the  Settlement  with  all  sorts  of  anxious 
I  plans  about  doing  good.  "If  she  wants 
'\  to  do  good  to  anyone  let  her  do  it  to  me," 
Miss  Blair  had  said  to  her  intimates. 
"I'm  all  ready  to  be  adopted  by  any  old 
maid  that's  got  the  wad."  "That,  she 
explained  to  me,  was  not  the  language 
she  habitually  used.  It  was  mere  pleas- 
antry between  girls,  and  not  up  to  the 
standard  of  a  really  high-class  adven- 
turess. Moreover,  Miss  Averill  was  not 
an  old  maid,  seeing  she  was  but  twenty- 
five,  though  she  got  herself  up  like  forty. 
All  the  same.  Miss  Averill  having  come 
on  the  scene  and  having  taken  a  fancy 
to  Miss  Blair,  Miss  Blair  had  decided  to 
use  Miss  Averill  for  her  own  malignant 
^  purposes. 

For  by  this  time  the  seeming  steno- 
grapher had  chosen  her  career.  A  suf- 
ficient course  of  reading  had  made  it 
clear  that  of  all  the  women  in  the 
world  the  adventuress  had  the  best  of 
it.  She  went  to  the  smartest  dress- 
makers; she  stayed  at  the  dearest 
hotels;  her  jewels  and  furs  rivalled 
those  of  duchesses;  her  life  was  the 
perpetual  third  act  of  a  play.  Further- 
more, Miss  Blair  had  yet  to  hear  of 
an  adventuress  who  didn't  end  in  money, 
marriage,  and  respectability. 

Having  been  so  frank  about  herself 
I  could  hardly  be  surprised  when  she 
became  equally  so  about  me.  As  the 
wind  rose  she  slipped  into  a  protected 
angle,  where  I  had  no  choice  but  to  fol- 
low her.  She  began  her  attack  after 
propping  herself  in  the  corner,  her 
hands  deep  in  her  pockets,  and  her 
pretty  shoulders  hunched. 

"You're  a  funny  man;  do  you  know 
it?" 

Though  inwardly  aghast  I  strove  to 
conceal  my  agitation.  "Funny  in  what 
way?" 

"Oh,     every     way.       Anyone     would 

think  " 

"What  would    anyone    think?"    I    in- 
sisted, nervously,  when  she  paused. 
"Oh,  well!     I  shan't  say." 
"Because    you're   afraid   to   hurt  my 
leeKngs?" 

"I'm  a  good  sort — especially  among 
people  of  our  own  class.    For  the  others 

"     she     shrugged     her     shoulders 

charmingly — "I'm  an  anarchist  and  a 
socialist  and  all  that.  I  don't  care  who 
I  bring  down,  if  they're  up.  But  when 
people  are  down  already — I'm — I'm  a 
friend." 


AS  there  was  a  measure  of  invitation 
in  these  w6rds  I  nerved  myself  to 
approach  the  personal. 

"Are  you  friend  enough  to  tell  me 
why  you  thought  you  had  seen  me  in 
Salt  Lake  City?" 

She  nodded.  "Sure;  because  I  did 
think   so — there — or   somewhere." 

"Then  you  couldn't  swear  to  the 
place?" 

"I  couldn't  swear  to  the  place;  but 
I  could  to  you.  I  never  forget  a  face 
if  I  give  it  the  twice-over.  The  once- 
over— ^well,  then  I  may.  But  if  I've 
studied  a  man — the  least  little  bit — I've 
got  him  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 


"But  why  should  you  hive  studied 
,ne? — assuming  that  it  was  me.' 

"Assuming  that  that  water's  the  ocear 
I  study  it  because  there's  nothing  else 
to  look  at.  We  were  opposite  each  other 
at  two  tables  in  a  restaurant." 

"Was  there  nobody  there  but  just  you 
and  rhe?" 

"Yes;   there  was  a  lady. 
My  heart  gave  a  thump.     "At  your 
table  or  at  mine?" 
"At  yours." 

"Did  she  "  I  was  aware  of  the 

foolish  wording  of  the  question  without 
being  able  to  put  it  in  any  other  way— 
"Did  she  have  large  dark  eyes?" 

"Not  in  the  back  of  her  head,  which 
was  all  I  saw  of  her." 

Once  more  I  expres.sed  myself  stupid- 
ly. "Did  you — did  you  think  it  was— 
my  wife — or  just  a  friend?" 

She  burst  out  laughing.  "How  could 
I  tell?    You  speak  as  if  you  didn't  know 

You're  certainly  the  queerest  kid  '' 

I  tried  to  rcover  my  lost  ground.     "1 

do  know,  but " 

"Then,  what  are  you  asking  me  for? 
"Because  you  seem  to  have  watched 

me  "  ^    . 

"I  didn't  watch  you,"  she  denied,  in- 
dignantly. "The  idea!  You  sure  have 
your  nerve  with  you.  I  couldn't  help 
seeing  a  guy  that  was  right  under  my 

eyes,  could  I?  Besides  which  "  ? 

"Yes?     Besides  which  ?"   I   in 

sisted. 

She  brought  the  words  out  with  an 
air  of  chaffing  embarrassment.  "Well, 
you  weren't  got  up  as  you  are  now;  do 
you  know  it?" 

As  I  reddened  and  stammered  some- 
thing about  the  war,  she  laid  her  hand 
on  my  arm  soothingly. 

"There  now!  There  now!  That's 
all  right.  I  never  give  anvone  away 
You  can  see  for  yourself  that  I  can't 
have  knocked  about  the  world  like  I've 
done  without  running  up   against  this 

sort  of  things  a  good  many  times  '" 

"What  sort  of  thing?" 
"Oh,  well,  if  you  don't  know  I  needn't 
tell  you.  But  I'm  your  friend,  kid 
That's  all  I  want  you  to  know.  That's 
why  I  told  you  about  myself.  I  wanted 
you  to  see  that  we're  all  in  the  same 
boat  Harry  Drinkwater's  your  friend 
too.  He  likes  you.  You  stick  by  us  and 
we'll  stick  by  you  and  see  the  thing 
through." 

It  was  on  my  lips  to  say,  "What 
thing?"  but  she  rattled  on  again. 

"Only  you  can't  wear  that  sort  of 
clothes  and  get  away  with  it,  kid;  do 
you  know  it?  Another  fellow  might, 
but  you  simply  can't.  It  shows  you  up 
at  the  first  glance.  The  night  you  came 
on  board  you  might  just  as  well  have 
marched  in  carrying  a  blue  silk  ban- 
ner. For  heaven's  sake  if  you've  got 
anything  else  in  your  kit  go  and  put  it 
on." 

"I  haven't" 

"Ha-ven't?  What  on  earth  have  you 
done  with  all  the  swell  things  you  must 
have  had?    Burnt  'em?" 

The  question  was  so  direct,  and  the 
good-will  behind  it  so  evident,  that  1 
felt  I  must  give  an  answer.  "Sold 
them." 

"Got  down  to  that,  did  you?  What 
do  you  know?  Poor  little  kid!  Funny, 
isn't  it?  A  woman  can  carry  that  sort 
of  thing  off  nine  times  out  of  ten;  but 
a  fat-head  of  a  man — " 

She  kept  the  sentence  suspended 
while  gazing  over  my  shoulder.  The 
lips  remained  parted  as  in  uttering  the 
lust  word.  I  was  about  to  turn  to  see 
v;hat  so  entranced  her,  when  she  said 
in  a  tone  of  awe,  or  joy,  I  was  not  sure 
which : 

"There's   that  poor  little   blind   boy 
coming  down   the  deck  all  by  himself. 
You'll  excuse  me,  won't  you?  if  I  ruti 
and  help  him." 
So  she  ran. 

(To  be  Continued) 


Ottawa  is  Ready  for  the  Worst 


Continued  from  page  25 


to-morrow  he  will  have  Quebec  behjnd 
him  as  solidly  as  it  ever  was  behind  the 
Plumed  Knight.  There  is  also  further 
political  significance  to  all  this.  The 
farmers  are  coming  down  from  the  West 
and  from   Ontario   in   force  after  the 


next  election.  Strong  Unionists  even 
now  admit  that  the  next  Premier  will 
smell  of  the  new-mown  hay.  But  if 
Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  fail 
to  come  under  the  farmer  epidemic  they 
will  hardly  be  strong  enough  to  control 
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the  House.  They  can't  tie  up  to  the 
Unionists.  This  year's  budget  vote  show- 
ed that.  They  can't  cut  in  with  the 
old  line  Grits,  who  are  more  reaction- 
ary than  the  Unionists.  But  they  may 
find  allies  in  the  Lapointe- Bureau  Liber- 
als. You  might  have  noticed  that  dur- 
ing his  recent  campaign,  Lapointe  went 
out  of  his  way  to  eulogize  Hon.  T.  A. 
Crerar.  And  this,  at  the  time  when  the 
old  line  Liberals  had  sent  McMaster  of 
Brome  and  Pedlow  of  Renfrew,  away 
out  to  Assiniboia  to  help  Motherwell, 
an  old  line  Grit,  lose  his  deposit  to 
Gould,  a  Crerar  candidate.  Just  another 
indication — isn't  it? — that  the  split  in 
the  Quebec  Liberals  is  widening?  Just 
another  straw  that  shows  which  way 
the  wind  blows. 

That  wind,  by  the  way,  so  close  poli- 
tical observers  will  tell  you,  is  blowing 
Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar  and  Ernest  Lapointe 
closer  together  every  day.  That's  the 
combination  that  may  form  the  next 
Federal  Government.  They're  just  about 
the  two  biggest  men  in  Parliament.  And 
they  both  make  the  kind  of  appeal  that 
fits  the  circumstances.  Crerar  appeals 
to  the  farmers.  Lapointe  is  a  hero  to 
a  people  who  fall  for  hero  worship  even 
more  easily  than  they  become  the  vic- 
tims of  an  epidemic  such  as  is  sweeping 
t'ne  rest  of  rural  Canada. 

By  the  way.  Sir  Henry  Drayton,  the 
new  Minister  of  Finance,  paid  the  House 
.H  brief  visit  ere  he  started  out  to  borrow 
the  money  to  make  his  job  worth  hold- 
ing. Rather  a  likely  fellow.  Sir  Henry, 
if  he  wouldn't  try  to  look  so  blamed 
amiable.  However,  that's  a  fault  pecu- 
liar to  new  politicians.  Sir  Henry  may 
grow  out  of  it. 

The  New  Canada 
and  Its  Needs 

Continued  from  page  23 

at  death  grips  for  over  a  thousand  year.? 
unable  to  come  to  a  peaceful  understand- 
ing when  they  might  just  as  easily  have 
discovered  The  Solution  of  The  Indus- 
trial Problem,  and  this  is  how  it  was 
done,  or  rather,  how  it  could  be  done. 

First,  they  three  became  thoroughly 
good-natured  and  sociable — the  L.  L., 
the  B.  M.  and  the  C.  P.,  and  sat  about 
the  table  and  talked  and  talked  and 
talked  about  everything  but  boots,  fear- 
ing to  begin  the  real  business.  Then  a 
happy  inspiration  seized  my  mind.  I 
called  in  the  Fair  Minded  Expert,  a 
cheerful  person  with  a  keen  eye,  a  clear 
brain  and  a  sense  of  humor.  To  him  I 
explained  the  situation  and  our  inability 
to  find  a  starting  point 

"A  stai-ting  point,"  he  said.  "Suppose 
we  begin  at  the  end — the  end  sought, 
you  know,"  he  added  with  a  smile. 

B.  M. — "And  I  in  the  profits  of  my 
L.  L. — "Exactly,  wages." 

C.  P. — "Exactly,  quality  and  price." 
F.  M.  E. — "Suppose  we  say   'Boots' 

—you  make  'em,  you  sell  'em,  you  buy 
'cm,"  bowing  to  each  in  turn.  "We  all 
wear  'em,  therefore  we  are  equally  in- 
terested and  chiefly  interested  in  the 
boot  business.     We  all  agree?" 

L.  L. — "Frankly,  no!  I  am  interested 
primarily  in  the  Pay  Envelope." 

B.  M. — "And  I  in  the  profits  of  my 
business." 

C.  P. — "And  I  in  a  good  cheap  boot." 
"And    we    all    want    nothing    but    a 

square  deal  all  round." 

Chorus  (all  three)  "A  square  deal." 
F.  M.  E. — "Only  a  Hun  wants  any- 
thing else.  Let  us  find  the  square  deal. 
That's  my  business."  And  he  went  at  it 
with  enthusiasm  and  each  one  being 
determined  to  get  only  that  square  deal 
the  mists  and  darkness  that  usually  rise 
from  passions  and  prejudices  did  not 
hide  from  their  eyes  the  path  of  right 
going  so  that  they  walked  right  on  with 
sure,  quick  tread.  Certain  principles 
were  agreed  upon  as  funaamental. 

(1)  All  must  be  equally  concerned  for 
the  interests  of  each  of  the  three. 

(2)  All  must  be  concerned  for  the 
product. 

(.3)  All  must  be  concerned  for  the 
business. 

They  began  with  the  business  and 
agreed  that: 

\.  .The  Buninett  must  be  financially 
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terial. It  ia  stout  and  durable.  It  will  be  useful  in 
your  office  for  rapid,  reliable  work.  Saves  time  and 
trouble  ;  is  automatic  ;  simple  ;  clog-proof. 

Sure  Shot   is  one  of    the   "Acme"    Family 

There  is  an  "Acme"  machine  to  meet  every  reauire- 
ment,  from  the  binding  of  fine  silks,  delicate  paper. 
to   carpet  samples. 

//  year  requirtmants  art  peculiar  we  wilt  make  a  special  machine 
to  MerCe  your  purpose  satisfactorily 
Write  To-day,  atatinc  your  reguirement*.     An  "Acme" 
Machine  will  save  time  and  money  for  you. 

Erneftt  J.   Scott   A   Co.         -         -         Montreal,  Canada 

Acme   Stapling    Machine    Co..    Limited.    Camden.    N.J. 

Prosrrest*      Typewriter      Supply      Company,      Limited. 

London,    Eng. 


CANADA'S    LEADING    HOTEL 


700  Roomt 
450  with  bath 


"mt  ^mbgor" 


Dominion  Square 


Montreal 


European  plan 
(iduiiTcly 


Centrally  located  in  the  heart  of  the  ahopping  and  theatrical  district.  Service 
unsurpassed.  Rates  fr^m  $2  upwards  per  day.  One  block  from  Canadian  Pacifle 
(Windsor)  Station,  and  five  minutes  from  Grand  Trunk  (Bonaventure)  Station. 
Headquarters  for  Motor  Tourists 

Further'  particulars  and  information  on  application. 

JOHN  DAVIDSON,  Manager. 


A 
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TKeBestPart 
=0/^  Dinner^, 

is  the  exhilarating,  digestive-helping  caf§ 
noir.  Particularly  true,  v/hen  tlie  Coffee 
used  b 

SEAL  BRAND 
COFFEE 

— the  fragrant,  satisfying,  upland-grown 
Coffee,  rich,  mellow,  nourishing,  blenched 
and  roasted.  In  }i,  .»  and  2-lt>,  Tins, 
hermetically  scalcc! .  Whole,  ground,  oc 
FINE-ground  (for  Tricolators  or  the 
o.rdinary  percolators). 

Perfect  Coffee — Petfeetly  Made^*  free  on  requeu. 

CHASE  &  SANBORN 


I  Sn^V  ^^^^  ^^^9 1 


WRITE  u!  for  it. 

MONTREAL. 


Put   Me  On  Guard  In   Your   Home! 

Burglary  and  Fire  are  just  as  likely  in  the  home  as  at  the  office,  yet  some  men  are  incon- 
■totent  enough  to  protect  office  papers  and  valuables  in  safes  and  vaults  while  leaving  the 
^^^^^^■"^  home    unprotected 

The  new  house  safe   illustrated   ii  the  latest  addition   to 
the   well-known   lin«  o£ 

nCNNISTEEl 

^^r       Made  in  Canada        |[m^ 
Double    wall    construction    with    aabeitos    between.      Yale 
locks  on   door  and   drawer.     Neat,   compact — a  place  for 
everything — ^positive  security  at  a  modtrata  outlay.    Write 
for  folders. 

The  Dennis  Wire  and  Iron 
Halifax         Works  Co.  Limited       Hamilton 

Montreal  Winnipeg 

Ottawa                             London  Calgary 

Toronto  " ■>»  Vancouver. 


A  soiled  cuff 
attracts  the  eye 

YOUR  cuff  is  the  most  exposed  portion 
of  your  shirt.  It  soils  the  quickest. 
And  everyone  knows  how  PROMIN- 
ENT a  soiled  cuff  is.  It  seems  a  magnet  that 
draws  all  eyes. 

A  soiled  cuff  irritates  a  particular  man. 
He  keeps  pushing  or  pulling  up  his  shirt 
sleeve  to  hide  it.  It  causes  him  to  change  his 
shirt  when  the  body  of  it  is  still  fresh  and 
clean. 

The  Double  Wear  Cuff  is  a  boon  to  the 
particular  dresser.  When  the  cuff  gets  soiled 
just  turn  it.  It  folds  easily  and  lies  perfectly 
flat  whether  turned  in  or  turned  out.  And 
just  think  of  the  comfortable  feeling  it  gives 
you  to  know  that  you  can  turn  your  cuff,  i£ 
you  should  happen  to  get  it  soiled  unexpect- 
edly when  down  town,  and  it's  inconvenient 
to  go  home  and  change  your  shirt. 

The  newest  and  smartest  patterns  are  to 
be  found  in 


Shirts  with 

DOUBLE  WEAR  CUFFS 

Trade  Mark  Patentod  1918 

"the  cuff  that  doubles  the  life  of  the  shirt" 
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sound.  That  is,  it  must  pay  its  wa\ 
Anything  else  is  cont;  ry  to  Fair-pla\ 
The  Business  must  b  able  to  proviii 
for  the  following  ittni     among  other r 

(1)  Wages  of  hand  workers  and  «. 
brain-workers. 

(2)  Plant. 

(a)  Cost  of  plant    .  ith  fair  inlerc- 
thereon. 

(b)  Running  of  jiant,  power,  eti 

(c)  Depreciation  of  plant. 

(d)  Insurance  of  plant. 

(3)  Insurance  of  workers  against 
sickness,    unemployni<nt,   etc. 

(4)  Raw  material. 

(5)  Insurance  of  business  against 
failure  of  market,  risi  of  material,  etc. 

(6)  Expansion  of  bu-iness. 

2.  The  Business  Muni  Produce  a  Fair 
Article.  Apart  from  all  idea  of  price 
the  article  must  not  be  shoddy,  scamped, 
ill-fitting,  ugly.  The  boot  must  be  an 
honest  thing. 

F.  M.  E. — "Tell  me,  do  your  people 
take  an  honest  pride  in  their  product? 
Mr.  L.  L.,  honestly,  do  they?" 

L.  L. — "Honestly,  they  are  chiefly  in- 
terested in  the  Pay  Envelope." 

F.  M.  E.— "What  a  pity  that  that 
beautiful  ancient  pride  in  their  handi- 
craft is  gone?" 

L.   L. — "Burnt   out  by  injustice  and 
tyranny." 
■  B.  M.— "Yes,  killed  out  by  .  .  .  ." 

F.  M.  E. — ^"Pardon  me;  we  agree  in 
denloring  the  fact,  I  suppose." 

L.    L.— "Well,   yes." 

B.   M. — "Most  assuredly." 

P.  M.  E. — "I  suppose  you,  Mr.  B.  M., 
take  a  pride  in  the  product  of  your 
factory.     Honestly,  do  you?" 

B.  M. — "Well,  to  be  quite  sincere,  I 
am  more  interested  in  profits." 

L.  L. — "And  yet  you  jump  on  us 
for " 

F.  M.  E.— "The  truth  is,  gentlemen, 
you  have  both  departed  from  the  spirit 
of  good  old  days  when  both  masters  and 
mpn  thought  more  of  their  craft  than 
either  pay  or  profits." 

C.  P. — "Right  you  are.  A  sad  depar- 
ture, indeed." 

B.M. — "And  what  about  you,"  turn- 
ing to  the  C.  P.,  "with  your  everlasting 
demand  for  cheap  goods  no  matter  what 
sort  they  are?" 

F.  M.  E. — "Shall  we  make  it  a  com- 
pact that  only  sound  goods  go?" 

L.  L.— "What  about  wages?  I'd  like 
to  hear  a  bit  about  that  side  of  it  before 
we  go  much  further.  All  very  well  to 
talk  about  pride  in  our  craft.  What 
about  our  wives  and  kiddies  and  the 
chance  they  have  in  life?  What 
about  ....?" 

B.  M.— "Oh,  cut  out  that  old  stuff  and 
get " 

F.  M.  E. — "Yes,  let  us  get  dowri  to 
business  again.  I  take  it  we  all  believe 
in  sound  goods  if  other  things  are  ar- 
ranged on  a  fair  basis.     Cheer — oh." 

L.  L. — "Well,  let  us  get  on  with  the 
wages  and  hours." 

B.  M.— "What  about  costs?" 

F.  M.  E.— "Wages  ftrst." 

B.  M.— "Why  pray?  What  about  my 
wages?" 

F.  M.  E. — "Certainly,  all  wages  for 
all  workers,  hand  and  brain.  And  first, 
a  general  principle  as  to  wages,  namely, 
Tlie  Business  must  pay,  as  a  first  charge 
upon  the  Value  of  the  Product,  a  Fair 
Waffe  to  all  those  who  aid  in  Producing. 
A  first  charge  because  workmen  must 
live  and  live  in  decency  and  comfort. 
Workers  are  human  and  are  therefore 
the  most  precious  asset  to  the  Business. 
The  wage  must  be  a  minimum  wage  in 
the  first  place." 

L.  L.  (hotly) — "And  why  minimum?" 

F.  M.  E.— "Till  we  discover  how  far 
our  product  will  go.  The  Business  may 
not  be  able  to  carry  on  long,  but  while 
it  can  carry  on  it  must  pay  the  workers 
their   sufficient  wages." 

L.  L.— "To  begin  with,  eh?" 

F.  M.  E.— "Yes,  to  begin  with." 

B.  M.  (hotly) — "I  say,  whose  Business 
is  this?" 

F.  M.  E.  (pleasantly)— "That  is  a 
question." 

B.  M.  (in  emotional  collapse) — "A 
question?  Whose  boot  factory  is  that 
over  there?  That  is  a  question  too,  I 
suppose,"  with  bitter  sarcasm. 

F.  M.  E. — ^"Yes,  a  very  important 
question." 


M— "I    put    $127,000    into    that 
ictory  as  it  stands,  my  good  hard-carn- 
Ji  money.     Will  you  say  tkal  factory 
is  not  mine?" 

F    M.  E.— "I  am  going  to  give  you  a. 
nasty  jar,  Mr.  B.  M.,  but  being  a  fair- 
n'lld  man,  you  wi!^.  think  u  over  and 
will  come  to  agree  with  me  waen  J  ^ay 
'Mo    You  do  not  own  that  boot  factory. 
Vow    give  me  five  minutes.     You  don  t 
own  a  factory  at  all.     You  own  a  piece 
of  ground,  a  pile  of  bricks  and  mortar 
and    steel    filled   with    machinery;    but 
vou  may  have  all  that  and  yet  have  no 
factory.     A  factory  is  an  institution  by 
means    of    which    something    is    made. 
Your  piles  of  bricks  and  steel  becomes 
a  factory  when  a  man  worker  goes  in 
and   starts   a   machine   going   on    some 
raw  material.    A  factory  is  not  a  build- 
ing     It  is   a   result   of   a   co-operative 
enterprise  between  you  with  your  build- 
ing and  Mr.  L.  L.  here  with  his  people. 
So  also  with  your  business.     You  have 
put  money,   brains,  energy,   self-denial 
into  it  but  your  business  does  not  exist 
till  Mr   C.  P.  cosnes  and  buys  a  pair  of 
boots  from  you.     Your  business  is  the 
result  of  a  co-operative  enterprise  be- 
tween you,  Mr.  L.  L.  and  his  men,  and 
Mr    C    P.   as  well,  who  furnishes  you 
with  a  market  and  without  whom  neither 
the  factory  nor  the  business  which  you 
call  yours  can  exist.  •  Not  only  so,  but 
vnu  must  recognize  their  rights  in  both 
the  factory   and   their   business   which 
you  have  been  accustomed  to  call  yours ; 
they  are  not  yours;  they  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  co-operative  organization 
of  you  three  gentlemen  here.     We  may 
as  well   put  down  here   and  now  this 
elementary  and  fundamental  principle, 

namely:  .    ,     ,      •    •   ,•   ■ 

"A  manufacturing  industry  is  a  living 
organism  resulting  from  the  co-opera- 
tive activity  of  those  who  furnish  the 
plant,  organization  and  directing  ener- 
gy on  the  one  hand  and  those  who  fur- 
nish, on  the  other,  the  hand  power,  craft 
and  operating  energy  necessary  to  the 
production  of  the  article  manufactured. 

"Therefore,  ownership  rf  the  indus- 
try can  properly  be  said  to  lie  only  in 
the  representatives  of  all  parties  en- 
gaged in  the  enterprise." 

L.  L. — "Good  for  you,  old  scout,  you 
have  uttered  a  whole  mouthful.  I  can 
see  where  my  fellows  are  going  to  get  a 
fair  return  for  their  product" 

F.  M.  E. — "And  what  may  that  be, 

pray?" 

L.  L. — ^"Labor,  Sir.  Ten  thousand 
men's  labor  without  which  .  .  .  ." 

F.  M.  E. — "Pardon  me,  my  dear  Sir, 
you  have  no  labor  to  offer  at  all.  Now 
give  me  a  moment,  please.  What  is 
labor?  Hand  power  applied  to  industry 
for  wages.  You  may  have  ten  thousand 
men  available  for  work  but  you  have  no 
commodity  of  labor  until  someone 
stands  there  offering  you  wages,  and  un- 
til your  men  transmute  their  power  in- 
to activity  for  wages.  No,  Sir.  With- 
out the  plant,  the  machines,  the  organiz- 
ation, there  is  ik>  boot-making  industry, 
therefore,  no  boot-making  labor.  Labor 
comes  into  existence  when  your  men 
take  hold  of  the  tools,  and  start  the  ma- 
chines. Your  commodity  does  not  ex- 
ist apart  from  Mr.  B.  M.'s  plant,  and  the 
sooner  you  recognize  that  the  sooner 
will  this  country  get  to  work  as  it 
should." 

B.  M.— "Why!  That  means  that  man- 
agement .  .  .  ." 

F.  M.  E.— "Certainly.  Management 
goes  with  ownership.  But  we  will  talk 
about  that  again." 

C.  P.— "And  what  about  me?  ' 

F.  M.  E. — "Oh,  you! — You're  the 
goat.  We  will  talk  about  you  again. 
There  is  a  lot  to  be  said  about  you." 

Note. — A  third  article  by  Ralph  Con- 
nor vnll  appear  in  the  next  issue. 

Delighted  That  "Maclean's"  is 
to  Appear  Semi-Monthly 
Stratford,  Ont. 
We  all  enjoy  MaoLean'S  very  much 
indeed.    I  consider  your  special  a/rtieUe 
rwt  only  highly  interesting  but,  what  i» 
of  greater  value,  enlightemng  and  edu- 
ra  live.    I  was  delighted  to  hear  that  you 
intend  starting    a    semi-monthly    iastue 
shortly.     With  best    wishes    for    wur 
continued  success.  A.  P. 
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Unquestionably  she  has  more  zeal  for 
public  service  than  ambition  for  office, 
which  latter  trait  is  possibly  responsible 
for  the  impression  in  some  quarter^ 
that  she  is  entirely  "a  home  woman." 
"Of  course,"  she  says,  "I  do  think  that 
a  mother's  duty  is  with  her  children 
while  they  are  small,  but  I  don't  think 
she  should  give  up  everything  for 
them." 

Mrs.  Drury  is  quite  capable  of  think- 
ing for  herself.  "In  any  outside  inter- 
ests I  may  have  had,"  she  said,  "I  was 
perfectly  independent  of  my  husband's 
political  life.  Party  politics  never 
worried  me,  and  it  will  be  the  blessedest 
thing  that  ever  happened  the  country 
if  women  never  get  tied  up  with  them. 
We  should  study  these  things  for  our- 
selves more  than  we  do.  I  have  no 
patience  with  a  woman  voting  a  certain 
way  just  because  her  husband  does — of 
course  I'm  not  saying  they  won't,  for 
most  of  them  will."  By  which  we 
think,  for  reflection,  she  meant  that 
people   who   had    learned    to    think    the 


same  on  oth«r  matters  would  probably 
see  alike  when  it  came  to  voting  on  a 
public  question. 

In  her  home  Mrs.  Drury  is  as  charm- 
ing a  hostess  as  she  is  a  practical  home- 
maker  and  mother,  and  the  hospitality 
at  the  Crown  Hill  farm  is  known  far 
and  wide.  As  soon  as  they  can  get  their 
plans  adjusted  to  it,  they  will  spend 
part  of  the  year  in  Toronto,  but  she 
says:  "We  are  not  going  to  sell  the 
farm  or  rent  it.  We  want  to  be  able  to 
turn  the  key  in  the  lock  of  the  old  house, 
leave  it  just  as  it  is,  and  come  back  to 
it  as  early  in  the  spring  as  we  can." 

Formerly  a  school  teacher,  with  the 
interests  of  three  sons  and  two  daught- 
ers at  stake  in  the  country,  broad  mind- 
ed and  practical,  with  a  keen  sense  of 
humor  to  tide  over  difficult  places,  the 
Premier's  wife  will  be  a  friend  to  the 
interests  of  the  home  and  the  school, 
and  the  welfare  of  children,  and  what- 
ever stumbling  blocks  Mr.  Drury  may 
find  in  his  way  outside,  he  will  have  a 
steady  support  and  inspiration  at  home. 


Could  You  Adopt  a  Baby  ? 

By  ETHEL  M.  CHAPMAN 


HAVE  you  ever  gone  into  an  Infants' 
Home  and  seen  the  tragedy  of  the 
institutional  child  ?  If  you  haven't,  im- 
agine a  room  filled  with  cots  and  the 
cots  filled  with  babies  on  a  day  when  a 
mother  would  have  them  out  in  the  sun 
— -some  crying  with  special  little 
miseries  of  their  own,  for  the  attend- 
ants can  only  make  their  rounds 
at  certain  hours— the  others,  who 
haven't  any  particular  grievance,  sit- 
ting staring  dully  about  them  like  little 
caged  animals.  They  don't  even  look 
like  other  children.  No  wonder.  They 
have  been  sitting  like  this  a  good  deal 
of  the  time  since  they  could  sit  at  all, 
and  there  isn't  any  reason  why  they 
should  have  the  happy,  interested, 
optimistic  twinkle  of  the  child  who  is 
loved  and  petted  and  surrounded  by  the 
warmth  and   affection  of  a  home. 

There  was  little  Duffy,  who  cried  in- 
cessantly a  weakening,  fretful  wail. 
Her  face  was  like  a  famine  picture,  and 
Y.".r  body  a  pitiful,  knobby  little  skeleton 
— a  case  of  malnutrition,  the  doctor 
called  her,  but  it  was  worse  than  that. 
One  of  the  unwanted  children,  she  had 
been  starved  and  probably  drugged  be- 
fore she  was  born,  but  the  spark  of  life 
had  persisted  and  Duffy  came  into  a 
nostile  world.    No  wonder  she  cried. 

"Duffy's  always  hungry,"  the  nurse 
explained,  and  assuredly  she  looked  it. 
But  someone  picked  her  up  and  the 
crying  eased  off  until  finally,  feeling 
her  aching  little  anatomy  held  against 
something  soft  and  human,  she  settled 
down  with  a  succession  of  contented 
little  grunts  and  began  to  look  about  her 
with   a   new    interest    in    life  Duffy 

wanted  mothering. 


A    six-months*   old 
m  Toronto   home. 


boy  waiting  for  adoption  in 
Who  wouldn't  want  a  baby 
like  thia? 


Thia  bo7  haa  been  waiting  two  and   a  half  yean 

for     a     lv*mr — ev«r    aince     he     was     born.  The 

Children*  t    Aid    people    say    hia    diMpoaition    la    bm 

hap#7  aa  his  amlle. 


This  is  why  the  people  interested  in 
neglected  children,  the  Social  Service 
Commission,  the  Department  for 
Neglected  and  Dependent  Children,  the 
superintendent  of  institutions  are  try- 
ing to  get  the  <;hildren  out  into  real 
homes  where  they  will  have  individual 
care  and  affection  and  all  the  other 
blessings  that  go  with  a  good  family  life. 
They  know  that  this  is  something  which 
the  best  institution  cannot  give — its  best 
service  is  to  be  a  go-between,  to  provide 
a  shelter  for  the  child  whom  nobody 
•jvants  until  someone  can  be  found  who 
does  want  it. 

This  bring.^  us  up  to  the  problem  of 
adoption  which,  according  to  the  popular 
opinion,  is  of  all  risks  and  responsibili- 
ties possible  to  human  experience,  the 
most  appalling.  Babies  keep  you  awake 
nights  for  one  thing — at  least  they  have 
been  known  to.  They  tie  you  at  home  ter- 
ribly, and  the  care  of  a  baby — well  you 
can  imagine  what  it  would  be  to  have 
someone  depending  on  you  day  and 
night.  But  the  woman  whose  children 
have  grown  up  and  left  her  thinks  with 
a  tug  at  her  heart  what  a  short  time 
they  were  babies,  after  all,  and  she 
knows  that  they  paid  their  way  in  a  hun- 
dred little  ways  of  their  own  from  the 
day  they  were  born. 

■Then  someone  wno  isn't  afraid  of  the 
"trouble"  a  child  would  be  says:  "But 
what  if  they  wouldn't  turn  out  well? 
What  about  their  parents  and  their  an- 
cestors for  seven  generations  back?" 
It's  natural  that  they  should  be  anxious 
about  this — people  think  quite  a  lot 
about  the  heredity  of  their  own  children ; 
so  when  a  child  is  offered  for  adoption  a 
thorough  search  is  made  of  the  health, 
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Taste  it  Without 
Cream  or  Sugar ' 


Drink  your  first  cup  of  Lanka  with- 
out disguising  its  exquisite  flavor  by 
the  addition  of  cream  or  sugar.  In 
this  way  alone  can  you  really  judge 
the  supreme  quality  of  this  superfine 
tea — the  special  blend  of  the  choicest 
growths  from  Ceylon's  hill  gardens. 

Lanka  Tea  is  British  grown  and 
brought  by  the  direct  water  route  to 
Vancouver,  Canada's  Keystone  Port 
for  Oriental  imports.  The  consequent 
saving  of  freight  rates  and  duty 
allows  it  to  be  sold  at  a  popular  price. 

There  is  no  premium  on  Lanka 
quality.  It  costs  but  75  cents  a  pound. 

All  leading  dealers  can  supply  you 
with  Lanka.  Look  for  the  handsome 
package  illustrated  and  enjoy  the 
best  value  the  world  produces. 

WM.  BRAID  &  CO. 
Vancouver,  Can. 
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What  a 

Joyous 

Christmas! 


I 
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At  peep  of  day,  a  joyous  ChriatmaA  carol  summons  U.t 
family    from    their    drowsy    beds. 

"The  SONORA  I" 

What  a  Chriatmaa  it  win  ffive  I  How  your  callers  will 
■uirrel  at  the  beauty  of  its  tone,  limpid,  clear,  distinct.  And 
•TMT  day  throug-hout  the  years  to  come,  your  Sonora  will 
proride  that  musical  delight  which  every  home  requires  to 
make  It  a  real  home. 

TIm  Judges  who  heard  and  tested  all  the  phonograp9i3  at  the 
P»Bama-Paeiflc  Exposition  bestowed  upon  the  Sonora  highest 
hMi«n  for  tone  quality.  The  Sonora  plays  every  disc  record  made. 

PricM,   Mi   to   12,600. 

I.  MONTAGNES  &  COMPANY 

Wholesale    Distributors,    Dept.    M.     Ryrie    Building,    Toronto 
THe  INST»U6s9ENT  OT  QUALITY 

CLEAR    AS    A    BELL 


|>:(SH<SK«HeK(SHGf<:P79r®r»r2©^^»S©-^ 
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No  Need  for 

Constant  Change 

Of  Needles— 


You  will  be  delig'hted  with  the  new  Sonora  Sexni- 
Parmanent  Silvered  Needles.  'Riese  Needles  will 
play  perfectly  from  60  to  100  time.i.  They  are  so 
eonstructed  that  the  record  engaging  points  do 
not  enlarge  aa  they  wear  down. 


7%re«  Crade9~toud^Mcdiam->-Sofi 

Increase    tfie    life    of    records.       Sonora    Needles    sar* 
•onstant  changing,  and  they  Improve  the  tone.      Any 
diss    record    you    will    find    wonderfully    mellowed    In 
tone  by  t^e  use  of  these  new  Needles. 
40c  per  package  of  5 

I.  MONTAGNES  &  COMPANY 

Wholesale   Distributors,    Dept.    M,    Ryrie  Building,  Toronto 


^^^^^SSr^^^^Vii^^-^]^''^^ 


HAVE   YOU   A    BANK   ACCOUNT? 

Tmi  OMi  make  one  from  your  spare  time.  To-day  there  are  in  Canada, 
MM  KaA  women,  who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for  an  hour  or 
^ir«  4aily  provides  for  many  of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply 
«a  t)M  time,  well  supply  you  the  money.     Write  for  full  particulars. 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
143-153  University  Avenue,  TORONTO 


mentality  and  morality  of  the  parents,. 
Just  now  there  are  a  lot  of  "fim  JK 
phans"  of  the  best  stock  in  the  co^V 
try  waiting  for  homes.  One  little  girl 
was  adopted  whose  fathei  was  a  dent- 
ijP  land  whose  mother  ha(!  been  a  High 
Sthool  teacher.  '.They  wore  yount;,  and 
they  didn't  have  any  iiioney  ahead. 
They  died  within  three  ^veeks  of  each 
other  and  there  was  no  friend  to  take 
the  siix  weeks'  o'.d  baby,  so  she  was 
sent  to  the  Infants'  Home  Whr.t  her 
mother  must  have  felt  at  leavinj;  her, 
any  mother  can  understand— and  if 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  those  who  have 
gone  on  sending  a  blessing  from  Heaven, 
the  foster-mother  must  be  receiving  one 
every  day. 

But  there  are  children  in  institutions 
whose  birth  has  not  been  what  it  should 
be — conditions  sadder  even  than  the 
case  of  the  illegitimate  child  of  the  un- 
married boy  and  girl.  We  mij'.it  natur- 
ally fear  for  the  future  of  some  of  these 
children,  for  which  very  reason  they 
need  help  and  guidance  and  protection 
even  more  than  the  others.  There  are 
cases  where  it  takes  some  courage  to 
give  your  home  and  your  name  to  other 
people's  children.  Always  it  needs,  as 
the  soldier's  song  says,  "a  little  bit  of 
patience  and  an  awful  lot  of  love."  This 
is  why  authorities  should  be  infinitely 
careful  about  where  they  let  a  child  go, 
and  it  is  why  some  people  hesitate  about 
actually  taking  out  adoption  papers. 
Others  who  do  not  feel  that  they  can 
take  a  child  permanently  would  like  to 
give  one  a  home  for  a  short  time. 

In  order  to  make  the  most  of  these  op- 
portunities for  the  children  a  plan  has 
been  arrangetl'  by  which  a  fasaly  may 
take  a  child  for  a  month  or  two.  This 
is  entirely  different  from  the  boarding 
or  "baby  farming,"  carried  on  by  women 
who  use  it  as  a  money-making  business 
and  which  has  sometimes  gotten  children 
into  most  undesirable  places,  as  recent 
investigations  in  Montreal  have  shown. 
The  woman  who  boards  baliies  for  money 
may  or  may  not  be  a  good  pi-rsonto  have 
them,  but  the  woman  who  taka  a  baby 
out  of  sympathy  and  love  is  a  pretty  safe 
risk.  And  even  a  few  weeks  of  home 
life  sometimes  works  miraclea  with  a 
child,  as  anyone  will  understand  who  has 
taken  an  institutional  child  out  for  an 
hour  or  two.  The  listless,  almost  stupid 
look  that  usually  comes  from  the  routine 
existence  of  the  ward  disappears  like 
magic  when  he  gets  away  f  roni  it 

It  frequently  happens  that  when  a 
child  hais  been  in  a  home  it  so  attaches 
itself  that  the  family  feel  they  cannot 
give  it  up  and  they  either  adopt  it  out- 
right or  the  visit  goes  on  indefinitely.  In 
many  ways  these  free  adoptions  are  the 
more  satisfactory.  No  one  is  under  any 
obligation,  the  authorities  can  keep  a 
closer  jurisdiction  over  the  child,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  this  plan  will  get 
more  children  out  of  institutions  and  in- 
to good  homes,  if  even  for  a  few  months 
at  a  time,  than  the  system  of  regular 
adoptions  alone  could  possibly  do.  It 
may  also  be  that  a  family  who  couldn't 
adopt  more  than  one  child  could  take 
two  or  even  three  and  perhaps  give  them 
a  summer  in  the  country.  Even  in  the 
case  of  adoption,  people  who  take  one 
child  not  infrequently  discpver  that 
they  want  a  family  and  come  for  an- 
other, which  helps  the  Department  to 
keep  brothers  and  sisters  from  being 
separated. 

One  day  I  met  a  man  something  past 
middle  age  coming  out  of  the  office  of 
the  Neglected  Children's  Department, 
carrying  a  three-year-old  girl.  We 
were  entire  strangers  to  each  other  but 
he  was  in  that  state  of  felation  when  one 
has  to  talk  to  someone. 

"People  may  think  it  strange  for  us 
to  be  taking  a  little  girl,"  he  said.  "My 
brother  and  I  are  bachelors— we  live  on 

a  farm  in  county,  but  we  have  a 

good  housekeeper.  Last  month  we  came 
and  got  a  boy,  but  he  had  this  little 
sister  down  here  and  we  didn't  feel  right 
to  separate  them,  so  I'm  taking  her  back 
with  me  now." 

But  is  it  worth  whale  ?  Will  they  ever 
be  anything  but  "home  children?'  This 
question  is  sure  to  come  from  those  to 
whom  the  doctrine  "Inasmuch,"  does 
not  seem  to  go  far  enough.  Anyone  who 
is  skeptical  on  this  point  should  visit 
Mr.   Kelso,   Superintendent  of  the  De- 


rm, or  r^eglected  and  Dependent 

Children  in  Ontario,  and  hear  the  stones 
of  some  of  *he  children  who  have  passed 
•hroug'.  hi.s  hands. 

"Are  thp'ie  children  not  worth  sav- 
ins'" he  says.  "Why  we're  mixing 
cverydav  with  men  and  women  who 
were  adopted  children  and  we  don  t 
Lnow  it  The  difference  between  the 
institutional  ci.'ld  and  the  child  in  its 
own  home  is  only  a  difference  of  en- 
vironment. When  I  want  peopla  to  adopt 
1  babv  1  don't  let  them  see  it  in  the  In- 
fants' Home,  I  bring  it  to  our  house  and 
mv  wife  dresses  it  up  in  some  of  our 
babies'  clothes  and  curls  its  hair,  and 
ihe  foster-parents  see  it  in  our  parlor 
in  my  wife's  arms  and  they  say  You 
don't  mean  that  we  can  have  that  baby/ 

•Then  he  will  produce  pictures  of  chil- 
dren photographed  at  the  time  they  were 
discovered  by  the  Children's  Aid  later 
after  their  adoption  into  a  good  home 
and  again  when  they  have  grown  up, 
ard  he  knows  each  individual  person- 
aiiy_a  child  is  something  more  than  a 
case  to  him.  ,       j 

There  is  a  picture  of  a  handsome 
voung  man  that  any  parent  would  be 
nroud  of.  Something  over  twenty  years 
ago  he  was  a  deserted  baby  and  in  order 
to  find  a  home  for  him  Mr.  Kelso  had  hia 
picture  taken  and  seven  hundred  prints 
distributed  at  the  Toronto  Exhibition 
with  the  explanation  that  he  was  for 
adoption.     A  visitor  at  the   Exhibition 

took  him  home.  ,,      T^       _4. 

A  report  was  sent  in  to  the  Depart- 
ment that  two  little  girls  in  the  North 
country  needed  protection  and  Mr.  Kelso 
took  a  day's  journey  to  find  and  bring 
them  back.  Soon  after  he  found  homes 
for  them.  That  was  about  twenty  years 
ago.  He  has  another  picture  of  one  of 
the  girls  now,  a  sweet-faced,  happy- 
looking  woman  taken  with  her  husband 
and  baby.  They  live  on  an  Ontarr 
farm  and  a  few  weeks  ago  he  visiteu 
them.  They  met  him  at  the  station  with 
an  automobile  and  took  him  home  to  a 
chicken  dinner,  and  he  says  they  have 
one  of  the  neatest,  happiest  farm  homes 

in  the  Provin'-e.  .       ,  ,        ^^ 

One  day  I      e"  a  noticeably  attrac- 

1  woman  coming  out  of 

offices.     "That  woman 

little  girl,"  Mr.  Kelso 

years  ago  they  adopted 

a  uuj.    X  ..^j  -  6  wealthy  people  and  are 

"ending  him  to  the  most  expensive  boys' 

college  in  Canada.    His  education  alone 

costs  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  he 

should  have  a  bright  career  ahead  of 

Wm-"  ,      ,        .  ,       V 

And  again  there  is  the  boy  taken  by 
a  noted  guide  and  hunter  of  the  North 
country  and  his  motherly  wife.  This 
boy  is  not  going  to  any  expensive  col- 
lege, but  he  has  learned  what  honesty 
and  affection  and  unselfishness  mean  in 
a  Christian  home.  He  attends  the  best 
school  there  is  in  the  district  and  if 
that  isn't  all  we  might  desire  of  it,  he  is 
getting  an  education  in  Nature,  and 
building  up  a  physical  perfection  that 
will  contribute  perhaps  as  much  to  his 
happiness  and  usefulness.  And  follow- 
in"  his  foster-father's  footsteps  in  ^he 
hu°nt  and  on  the  trail  he  should  prow 
into  another  trusted  guide  and  man 
influence  in  the  North  country. 


five,  well-dre 
the  Departr 
is  looking  1 
said.  "Four 
a  boy.    They: 


""pHERE  are  many  bright  stories  like 
A    these    but    there    are    many    other 
children  who   are   not  finding  homes^ 
who   see   nothing  but   institutional   life 
ah^ead  of  them,   and  who  must  go  out 
into  the  world  branded  as  "Home  chil- 
dren."     The   Women's    Institutes   have 
sent  donations  to  local  Children's  Shel- 
ters and  in  other   ways   showed  their 
interests.     One  district  at  least  is  cor 
centrating   on   this   line   of  work   th 
year,  a  most  valuable  undertaking  f ' 
Children's    Shelters  we   must  have- 
least  until  the  world  becomes  a  lot  m- 
sympathetic    and    happier    in    its    ' 
of  living.    But  the  new  ideal  ;n  hel 
the  homeless   children   is   to   make 
Shelter  more  and  more  a  clearing-fc 
trying  to  get  the  children  out  intc 
homes  as  speedily  as  possible. 

There  are  other  ways  too,  in 
those  who  have  had  the  health  c 
own  children  cared  for  through 
School    Inspection    and   clinics 
especially   ir  crested.     In   Wi 
rhort  time  ago  a  baby  was  I 
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£  Ideal  Gift  for 
Children 

^astantial  furniture,  ideal  for  plar  •* 
utudy  houra.  Formerly  irksome  tasfcfl 
become  a  pleasure  and  play-tim* 
doubly    welcome.       Buy    a    set    of    thii 

CHILDREN'S    FURNITURE 

and  watch  the  smiles  on  the  youn(r8t«T»' 
faces     when     you    present    it    to    thorn. 
It's     extremely     useful      fumitur*.       It 
works    well    in    teaching:    the    vmlu*    a£ 
system    and    order.      A    constant   •oarM 
of    pleasure    to    kiddies    and    th«ir    par- 
ents.     Will    withstand    roug-h   usag*. 
Write  for  Catalogue  H  of  Chil- 
dren'.s  Furniture,  such  as  Desk*. 
Play  Yards,  Chairs  and  Tablet, 
Swings,    etc. 

The  Stratford  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited 

Stratford,  Ontario 


YOU.  TOO,  CAN  HAVE 
BEAUTIFUL. 

EYEBROWS 
and  LASHES 

They  add  wonderfully  to 
one's  beauty,  chQrin  and  ftt- 
tractivenees.    A  |ittl« 

.  applied  niRhtly,  will  nodriah, 
,  stimulate  and  uromote  (jrowth 
of  eyebrows  an<l  lashea.  tnakinK 
;hem  lontr.  thick  and  lustrous. 
luaranteed  absolutely  harmleaa. 
'Thou8:ind9  have  heen  deliBhted  with 
^™—  ^av  rMulis  bbuireH  by  >t«  ua«;  why  not 
»0o?  Tw«  •Ism.  SOe  una  »I.0O.  At  »oiir  tfMl«rs.  •*•  dtrMt 
?rom  u.  b>-  m-.H.  lo  p!«io  r-v.r.  prepaid.     S««»f«»tlo"  ■•^"^ 

LOwK  FOR  j'-he  (Jitt  wUk  the  Hot".    If  a  oo  every  t»o«. 
MAVBELL  LAB  ORATOmCS.  -iS    3-4J  Or«B4  BJvtf^    CHICAOO 


THAT  SOFT, 

ROSY,  VELVETY 

COMPLEXION 

BLEMISHES     REMOVED     QUICKLY 
AND  PERMANENTLY 

YOUR    COMPLEXION     MAKES     OR 
MARS  YOUR  APPEARANCE 


'ar*  i.a  Sag0,    former  actreat  who  offmrm 
^n*/*  her  remarkablm  complexion  trmatment 

ifs^reat  beauty  mnrvf'l  has  instantly  pro*lac<*d  a  Bon- 
itloD     St.ublKjrnraicTh.ivt!  been  cured  th.it  hufUcfJ  physi- 
ans  for  yfars.^   You  h.-ivn  never  In  all  your  hf«*  usfsj  any 
k'-t  minMy  complexion,   rod  upttta,   pim- 
iitioriB  vaiiLi.h  almost  liktr  mnfric.     No 
i.  b4ilvt<.  plaster,  banrtaKc,  mmtk.maa* 
■  ( «.  notfiinif  to  Hwollow.      It  docKn't 
:  I.  jt  your  complexion  is  n  "fright," 
full  of  EQUo^y  spots,  peppery  black- 


rins  lik 

Te»m. 

■»(t«.  '■ 


;  ssintr  1)1 

,i:hnr;d  ■ 


tof  I 

mil 

wii  .■ 
m   kncv.:)    Aid    • 
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pica  and   eruptions,  or  whether 

pnrcy."  and  you'va  tried  alraost 

'n  jrotridof  lhebl€?mi8he«.  This 

'  ton  days,  positively  rcmovea 

1  yoursRin  In  amarvelous  way. 

i'  uivcH  the  skin  thn   bloom  and 

'•.vnrose.  In  lOdnyfiyouranba 

■  ti  by  all  your  f  rii-mls,  nomat- 

•n  of  hi-nlth.     All   method* 

Jl-id-*.        y-.-r    f., ■■  -;     ..rTr.-X 


In-M 


-FREE  COUPON - 


^ARL  Lil  SAOe,  D«pt.  190 

ee  St.  Potcr  St..  MONTftCAL,  P.Q.,  Cm. 

h'cAsa  tell  mfl  how  to  clear  my  complexion  In  t«m 
|1  s;  MhtOBciui  too  l'«arl  La  bmym  itcauty  llook,  a  \\  nzc^ 
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club  feet,  which,  added  to  the  mis- 
fortune of  being  thrown  on  the  mercy 
of  charity,  is  pretty  serious.  The  mat- 
tor  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  a 
women's  organization,  who  approached 
the  best  surgeon  in  the  city  to  find  what 
it  would  cost  to  have  them  straightened. 
The  cost  of  the  operation,  he  said,  was 
ordinarily  three  hundred  dollars.  He 
would  donate  half  of  that  himself  and 
if  they  couldn't  raise  the  balance  not  to 
worry;  he  would  perform  the  operation 
anyway.  jBut  the  woman  got  at  least 
some  of  tK'e  money  together  and  enough 
extra  to  see  that  the  baby  got  proper 
after  care  in  an  orthopedic  hospital,  and 
by  the  time  the  boy  is  old  enough  to  use 
his  feet,  he  will  be  able  to  walk  and  run 
and  live  like  other  boys.  But  what  if 
no  one  had  bothered  about  it?  A  few 
years  ago  someone  told  Mr.  Kelso  about 
a  girl  in  Muskoka  suffering  from  the 
cruel  disfigurement  of  hair  lip.  It  was 
one  of  the  worst  cases  possible,  as  it 
had  never  had  any  attention  and  the  girl 
was  sixteen  years  old.  He  raised  money 
from  private  sources  to  pay  for  an  oper- 
ation, and  the  girl  brought  to  Toronto 
for  treatment  and  she  went  home  with 
little  pfTceptible  trace  that  there  had 
ever  been  anything  wrong.  Cases  like 
this  needing  financial  aid  are  coming  up 
every  few  weeks;  if  we  cannot  offer 
homes  to  these  unprovided  for  children 
we  may  be  able  to  help  furnish  money 
to  have  cases  like  these  taken  care  of. 
There  is  also  the  problem  of  the  child 
who  has  been  adopted  into  the  wrong 
kind  of  home.  "Little  orphant  Annie" 
is.  sometimes  up  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  busy  till  dark  at  night. 
And  a  man  sometimes  sends  to  the  Home 
for  "a  boy  to  do  chores  and  go  to  school" 
when  it's  really  a  hired  man  he  wants. 
If  there  is  an  overworked  or  ill-treated 
Home  boy  or  girl  in  your  neighborhood 
fion't  neglect  to  notify  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Neglected  Children  for  the  Pro- 
vince. Your  evidence  will  be  treated 
confidentially. 

\  ND  don't  fail  to  keep  the  warmest 
■^  *■  place  in  your  sympathies  for  the 
child  that  nobody  wants — the  homely, 
the  delicate  or  the  unfortunate  in  some 
other  way.  We  mentioned  the  case  of 
little  Duffy,  the  baby  who  cried  all  the 
time,  who  was  so  thin  that  an  amateur 
would  scarcely  dare  to  pick  her  up  at 
all.  Yesterday  on  the  street  car  I  met 
a  trim,  red-headed  girl  with  this  un- 
mistakable bit  of  wailing  misery  wrap- 
ped in  a  faded  pink  institutional  blanket 
in  her  arms.  The  passengers  were  star- 
ing and  the  girl's  face  was  redder  than 
her  hair,  but  she  was  a  social  service 
worker— she  had  carried  other  babies 
on  the  street  cars  and  she  didn't  really 
mind. 

"Duffy's  being  made  a  ward  to-day," 
she  said.  "I'm  taking  her  to  the  City 
Hall  to  have  the  papers  made  out.    Miss 

,  one  of  the  richest  women  in  the 

city,  is  taking  her.     Isn't  it  great?" 

Certainly  there  are  some  rare  Chris- 
tians in  the  world. 


Secret  Devices  Next 
War 

Inventions  That  Would  Completely 
Revolutiomze  Fighting 

COME  extremely  interesting  material 
with  reference  to  spies  and  their 
methods  Is  giv?n  by  Major  E.  Alexander 
Powell,  in  the  course  of  a  book  that  he 
ha.s  just  issued,  "The  Army  Behind  the 
Army."  In  addition  to  explaining 
many  of  the  devices  u.sed  during  the 
war.  Major  Powell  devoted  considerable 
space  to  a  mysterious  code  device,  the 
secret  of  which  is  hold  in  the  United 
States.  He  gives  no  details  but  hints 
that,  by  this  invention,  a  nation  at  war 
could  send  messages  everywhere  at  will. 
He  writes: 

I  am  not  permitting  myself  to  indulge 
ill  the  slighest  exaggeration,  when  I  as- 
sert that  these  cJevices  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  States  wea  ^ons  which 
would  render  this  country  well-nigh  in- 


FOR  Christmas,  I  suggest  home-made  candies,  and  give 
below  recipes  that  are  easy  and  economical  to  make 
with  home  materials.  These  candies  will  please  the 
family — grown-ups  as  well  as  children — for  they  are 
pure,  wholesome,  delicious  sweets,  and  so  attractive  that 
they  are  particularly  suitable  for  gift-giving. 

KNOX 

SPARKLfNG  1 

GELATINE  < 


FRENCH  DAINTIES  (CANDY) 

Soak  2  enveJopM  Knox  Sparfcling  G^laUn* 
in  1  eiip  ooW  water  At*  minutes.  Add  Vh 
Clips  IxnliiiK  water.  j\Vhen  dda*>lv»d  (uki  4 
Clips  granulated  sugar  and  bodl  slowly  for 
fifteen  minutes,  DiWd«  into  two  eqiuJ  part*. 
When  somewhart  co61«d  aild  to  one  part  no* 
teMpoeoftU  ertnacrt  of  cinnamon.  To  tftu 
other  part  add  one-half  teaspoonful  extract 
erf  dores,  and  ooior  wihh  the  coloring  taUet 
ftwnd  in  packae^  I*aiir  iato  ehaliow  tina 
tliat  have  been  dipped  in  codd  wat«r.  L«t 
•land  over  nitr:  v,  turn  out  and  oiit  into 
sQuarefi.  Ildll  in  fine  gnm\iiaited  or  powdjsrad 
•Uffar  and  let  stand  to  oryatallize.  Vary  far 
UBius  d^tferen't  flavora  cnioh  as  lemon',  orangv, 
pCfHMnnint,    winitonrreen,    etc..    and:   ddfferenit 


COCOANUT  MARSHMAaOWS 

Soak  1  enrelope  Kuotr  Sparkliflu  'Gvl*t»w. 
in  14  cupfuJ  of  water  Ave  mijiutM^  PW  I 
oupa  granulated  migar  and  Vi  cKxtt^  ,  of 
water  in  saucepan,  bring  to  the  tootti*.^  petal 
and  let  boil  until  syrup  will  nmi>  a  Ib«m3 
wiien  dropped  from  tip  of  .-.pfoon.  AcU 
soaked  gelatkw  and  let  stand  until  parttalb 
few   grains   salt   and  ) 


oooled ;    tiien    add 

teaspoonfol  Tanilla.  Beat  until  mixiCute  b*- 
oonea  white  and  thioK.  Pour  into  pvodU 
pans,  ttilokl7  chiated  witk  powiWml  mmi», 
having  mixture  oue  inch  ki  <leptiL  ^rinkla 
with  grated  oocoanut.  Lei  stand  in  a  eool 
place  until  thoroiigihly  trilled.  Turn  e«  « 
bottrd.  cut  In  otibes  and  roll  In  powdcnd 
mcar.  This  redpa  makes  about  on*  bna- 
dT>ed  manlbiiiallowa  Nuto,  i^hncolate,  tgtA 
juices  in  plaoe  of  part  of  tiie  w«ater,  m 
•andied  fruits  chapped  may  be  acMed.  Dritai 
vtuffed    witb    tbia    oon/ection    ai>*   delWoua, 

Sugar  ScDingSugtcslion:  Syrup  may  bt  ustd  in  that  candy  re- 

cipci  by  replacing  each  cupful  of  sugar  with  %  oj  a  cupfalof  tyrup 


oolcn,    and   adding    chopped    nuts,    date*   or 


VGEL  CHARLOTTE  DESSERT 

Thit  JalMu  4Ui3crt  will  ajd  a  hapfiy  cnJlnf  to  onj,  Ckriilmai  dinner 


8<j»k    %4   «aijeV  ,    Knoi    Sparkling    GeUtine    in    V4    oup   oc.1.1    val«, 
ja        ''•  "<™""f  water,  and  «tW  1  oup  3ue»r.     When  mlvture 


duscklre  in  ' 


la  oold,  «da  1  pint  heary  cream,  beaten  iiatil  sUff,  %  !b.  btanolied 
aild  dboppedl  aJmcmlB,  V,  dozen  rolled  stale  maoapoonB,  1  ,loz««i 
marrtmaaOTs  cut  m  small  pieces,  and  a  taWeBpooofuls  chopi*d 
oandied  ohergea  Flayor  nQtb  1  teaAKxn  wfflilla.  fum  into  a  nwOd 
flmt  dipped  ta  ooki  water,  and  absil.  Remove  frotn  mold  aal  aerya 
with  an^el   C3^. 

Tliia  dessert  siay  be  made  mcu'e  elaborate  by  cutting  the  toi)  fixjtm 
an  an«el  oake  or  atale  apcnge  cake,  and  rinuomng  some  of  tlie  liisid* 
leaTin«  a  oase  with  thpe«-foumtiiB  indi  wallg,  tih«n  fllMn^  case  witfe 
maxture,  replacing  top  of  cake,  ooviTini;  with  frosting,  a,iHl 
ing  with  candied  dherries  and  blanchetl  almonds. 
Quantity  with  Quality  in  KNOX,  the 
"4-to-l"  Gelatine,  for  each  package  makes 
FOUR  P.NTS  of  jelly—four  times  more 
than  the  flavored  brands. 
Send  for  additional  candy  recipes  and  my 
"I>ainty  Deaaerta"  and  "Food  Economy"  books. 
FRJEiE^  if  you  mention  your  grocer's  name  and 
addreaa 

"Whenever  a  recipe  calls  for  Gelatine 
it  means  Knox" 

Knox  Gelatine 

Mr».  Charlea  B.  Knox 

Depf.  C,  180  St.  Paul  St.  W.,  Montreal,  Quebec 
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TT  isn't  the  amount  you  spend  for  ahoea— 
■*■  it's  what  you  get  for  your  money  that 
determines  whether  or  not  your  buying^Ss 
on  the   wisest  basis. 

COMFORT,  STYLE  AND  SERVICE— these 
are  the  important  things  to  look  for. 

Put  on  •  pair  of  BACK'S  shoes,  find  for  yourwlf 
•at  real  comforuble  feeling.  You  will  appreciata 
me  axeelient  leather  and  as  time  paasoa  tti*  unoMa] 
good  service,  eventually  proving  that  you  rsoeWW 
It*   eenta    worth    for   every    ilol'ar  you    apent. 


R.DACR&SONS.Ai 


MAKERS  OF  MADE-TO-MEASURE 
SHOES    F0«    OVER    lOOYEARS 

73  W.KING  STREKT.tORONTC 
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The  NORDHEIMER 

APARTMENT  UPRIGHT 


For  the  bride  who  is  to  live  in  a  modern  small  home  or 
apartment,  the  Nordheimer  Apartment  Upright  will  prove 
a  delightful  surprise,  and,  while  its  case  is  of  those  dimen- 
sions which  "fit"  a  small  room  without  crowding,  its  tone 
is  of  distinctly  "grand  piano"  quality. 

In  giving  a  piano  of  such  high  character  as  the  Nordheimer 
Apartment  Upright,  you  have  the  assurance  that  your 
gift  will  be  a  continual  source  of  satisfaction — its  beauty 
of  design  and  richness  of  tone  acting  as  constant  reminders 
of  your  thoughtfulness. 

Generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  "ideal  Christmas  gift," 
a  piano  will  create  a  perfect  furore  of  glad  surprise  in 
the  home.  And  why  not  let  your  choice  of  the  "make" 
be  as  "fortunate"  as  your  decision  to  give  a  piano?  Why 
let  any  consideration  weigh  against  the  one  great  con- 
sideration of  tone?  Why  be  satisfied  with  less  than 
the  name  Nordheimer  implies?  Choose  for  the  future — 
secure  that  certainty  of  lasting  satisfaction  which  a  Nord- 
heimer Apartment  Upright  ensures. 


At  $500  this  Piano  is  "Value  Unequalled."   Transportation  added 
to  points  west  of    Ft.    William.       Write    for  Design  Book  "M." 

Nordheimer  Piano  &  Music  Co.,  Limited 

Corner  Yonge  and  Albert  Sts.,  Toronto 


A.8  a 

Wedding 

Gift 

As  a 

Birthday 

Gift 

As  a 

Christmas 

Gift 


For   Sale  by 
Ail  Leading  Furniture  Dealers^ 


Write  for  our     MACEY   STYLE 
BOOK        We  mail  it  free 


QaNADA  pilRNmjRE^UBCTJRERS 

WOOOSTOCK  ONTARIO 


Are  you  worried  about  your 
Christmaa  giving?  If  so,  read 
over  the  2-coI.  advertisement  on 
the  oa-osite  page. 


op,^ 


Expert 


■I  Anto  and  Tractor  Mechanic 

2  E:arn$100to$400aMontti 

Bi  "\'oung  man,  are  you 

M  rnechanicaliy  inclined? 

HI  Oimetothe  Sweeney 

■I  School.    Ltam  to  be 

■i  an  export.      I  teach 

n  with  toots  not  bonks, 

n  Do  the  work  yourself, 

.0  that's  the  Secret  of  the 

S  SWEENEY SYSTB!f„,,,,,<^ 


of  pracd:':^!  traimvgj'Jr-  U.  S.  Gov-     • 
soldiers  wtrctrainff;»0  000    expert 
emment     and    oj'%  ^  ^gw  weeks;  no  previous 
mechanica.    l^^^^Ly. 
xpe  '*^"^  .^ay  fQfjiiugtrated  free  catalog 

Yfl-,na    hundreds    of    pictures    men 
^.      l%l,w   Million   Dollar 


m     FRPP    Vr;^-/"^    hundreds    of    pictu. . 

S     ■■»tt  »'"'';„"  Million   Dollar  Trade  School. 

,t0Ami^A  TRADE 


SCHOOL  9  AUTO-TRACTOR^VIATION  1 

■o  switwrv  B^ac.  mwvn  c  i  ty.  r^o. 


uUitrable  in  the  event  ofj 
■  oniing   involved   in   anoth 
universal  peace  is  not  yet  ' 
A'lih  the  aid  of  a  telescou 
invi'ntion   would    prove   oj 
benefit    to    the    United    A 
cvrrl  of  our  becoming  aga\ 
war.  it  is  obviously  out  of\ 
to  discuss  the  principle  on\ 
based,  much  less  the  details', 
ctiiiction  and  operation.     It  ■ 
to  say  that  this  nation  is  now. 
scssor  of  a  system  of  code  trans^ 
which  can  defy  all  the  experts 
world,  a  message  sent  by  its  mean;. 
iiifC  absolutely  undecipherable  to  the  in- 
ventor himself. 

Possibly  there  is  a  clue  to  the  secret 
in  Major  Powell's  description  of  another 
invention,  unsuccessfully  tried  out  be- 
fore the  successful  device  was  found  by 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company.     He   says: 

Another  system  had  as  its  basic 
principle  the  breaking  up  of  the  groups 
of  Morse  dots  and  dashes  which  repre- 
sented the  letters  of  the  message,  and 
routing  these  mangled  fragments  over 
widely  separated  wires  to  the  receiving 
station,  where  they  were  automatically 
joined  together  again,  so  as  to  form  the 
me.s.sage  as  originally  sent.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, it  was  desired  to  send  from  Ho- 
boken  to  Washington  the  mesf  ige, 
"Transport  Leviathan  sails  .lune  2  Ih," 
it  was  proposed  to  make  use  of  two  1  les, 
one  running,  let  us  say,  through  Hr  ris- 
burg,  the  other  via  Wilmington.  The 
message  sent  over  the  Harrisburg 
wire  would  be  broken  up  somethingi 
after  this  fashion:  "t-a-s-o-t-e-i-t-a-s- 
i-s-u-e-w-n-y-i-t."  While  the  portion  « 
going  by  way  of  Wilmington  would  J 
read:  "r-n-p-r-l-v-a-h-n-a-l-j-n-t-e-*-f-/ 
f-h." 

To   create   still   further   confusion   ii 
the   mind  of   any  one  who   might  su^ 
ceed   in   intercepting  one  of    these  set. 
of   fragments,   it  was   propcsed   to    su 
perimpqse     a     "camouflage"     mes.'sagf 
upon     the     disconnected      letters,     th< 
characters   of  the   camouflage   meisagj 
to  occupy  the  spaces  between  the  char| 
acters  of  the  real  irfiessage.     By  an  ex; 
ceedingly    ingenioi's    device    these    aj! 
parently    inextricably    intermixed    an^ 
unrelated    letters    were    automatically 
sorted  out  at  the  receiving  station  ana 
pieced    together,   like   a   jigsaw   puzzle, 
so  that  the  message  appeared  precisely 
as  it  was  sent.  j 

Going   a   step   further,  the   inventors 
of   this   system   proposed   by   the.  'San 
means  to'instal  a  system  of  telephor 
communication     whereby     the     spokr 
words  would  be  broken  up  just  as 
Morse  characters  were  divided,  cert 
sounds    in    each    word    poing  over 
wire    and   the   remaini;'g   sounds   o 
another,   to   be  joinei  together   at   the 
receiving  station  ir-o  a  perfectly  intel- 
ligible conversat''"- 

Here    again    p  wholly    separate    and 
extraneous   con-ersation    was   superim- 
posed  over   th-    sounds    proceeding   by 
each  route,  ."=^  that  wero  either  of  the 
lines   tappe'   t^^    liste.>er-in    would    b 
rewarded  ^oi*  ^is   pains   by   hearing 
torrent  <•''  sound  which  would  convin 
him   th-'^  ^^   '"'^s   listening  to   a   con 
binat'^"  of  Choctaw,  Chinese,  the  ra\ 
j„g.,c   of    John     McCullough,    and     th 
<,,//iptoms  of  a   .severe  cold.     Notwitl 
.Vanding    the    undeniable    ingenuity 
this   system,   the   Signal   Corps  expc 
/  demonstrated,    to    the    unconcealed    as 
tonishment  of  the  inventors,  that  the. 
could    overhear   and    understand    thest 
crazy-quilt  conversations  as  readily  as 
though   they  were  being  held  across  a 
dinner  table  in  plain  English. 

The  successful  device  (which  may,  of 
course,   use   none  of   the   principles   in- 
volved  in  the  system  just  outlined)    is 
one  of  three  evolved  by  Yankee   inge- 
nuity from  the  war,  which  Major  Powe 
regards  as  "the  most  important  inv 
tions,  so  far  as  their  effec*  on  the  peaio: 
ful    interests    of    the    ,.^..bn    are       "J 
cerned,  which  have  been  produced 
Morse  invented  the  telegraph.  Be'' 
fecled     the     telephone,     and     M, 
amazed  us  with  the  wireless."     C  . 
them  is  the  radiotelephone,  by  meii 
whieh   persons  on  the  ground  can 
verse  with  aviators;  and  the  other  is  l 
discovery  of  Chief  Signal  Officer  Squ 
that  trees  can  be  used  as  sending  a 
receiving  posts  for  radio  messages. 
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WBovmi  anb  tKljeir  »ork 

The   SECRET  of   KEEPING 
CHRISTMAS 


m 
m 


ij 


WISH  that  in  every  family  this  year  there  might  be  a 

revival  of  old  festivities  and  old  customs — that  we 

might  have  a  tree  and  hang  up  our  stockings,  bring  in 

fule  log  and  invite  all  of  our  poor  relations,  to  the  very 

t  cousin,  to  share  our  feast. 

ror  the  things  which  people  really  want  at  Christmaa 
le  are  Joy  and  Jollity;  they  want  to  be  caught  up  away 
m  their  cares  and  enter  upon  a  season  of  light-hearted 
1  and  frolic.  And  it  is  youth  which  sets  the  pace  in  these 
ngs,  so  here's  for  an  old-fashioned  Christmas, 
it  will  have  to  do  with  holly  and  mistletoe,  with 
rols  and  with  shining  candles,  with  family 
ists  and  friendly  reunions! 

Dickens  more  than  any  other  writer  is  the 
ostle  of  the  Merry  Christmas.  One  cannot 
»d  his  books  without  feeling  the  uplift  of  his 
jcry  optimism.  He  shows  the  happiness  of  the 
mble.  He  draws  homely  pictures  of  young  and 
;  united  by  a  common  bond  of  simple  pleasure, 
len  we  read  the  description  of  Christmas  Eve 
Mr.  Wardle's  we  see  an  atmosphere  of  festivity 
rth  reviving  in  our  homes  to-day.  Do  you 
nember  these  particular  scenes? 
'From  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  of  this  kitchen, 
:  Wardle  had  just  suspended  with  his  own 
ids  a  huge  branch  of  mistletoe,  and  this  same 
inch  of  mistletoe  instantly  gave  rise  to  a  scene 
general  and  most  delightful  struggling  and 
ifusion;  in  the  midst  of  which  Mr.  Pickwick 
;h  a  gallantry  which  would  have  done  honor  to 
lescendant  of  Lady  TrolHnglower  herself,  took, 
i  old  lady  by  the  hand,  led  her  beneath  the 
stic  branch,  and  saluted  her  in  all  courtesy  and 
;orum.  The  old  lady  submitted  to  this  piece  of 
ictical  politeness  with  all  the  dignity  which  be- 
«d  so  important  and  serious  a  solemnity,  but 
I  younger  ladies,  not  being  so  thoroughly  imbued 
tn  a  superstitious  veneration  of  the  custom,  or 
agining  that  the  value  of  a  salute  is  very  much 
tianced  if  it  cost  a  little  trouble  to  obtain  it, 
earned  and  struggled,  and  ran  into  comers,  and 
•eatened  and  remonstrated,  and  did  everything 
b  leave  the  room,  until  some  of  the  less  adven- 
•ous  gentlemen  were  on  the  point  of  desisting, 
en  they  all  at  once  found  it  useless  to  resist  any 
ger,  and  submitted  to  being  kissed  with  a  good 
ice.  Mr.  Winkle  kissed  the  young  lady  with  the 
,ck  eyes,  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  kissed  Emily;  and 
.  Weller,  not  being  particular  about  the  form  of  b«in{ 
ier  the  mistletoe,  kis.sed  Emma  and  the  other  female 
vants,  just  as  he  caught  them.  As  to  the  poor  rela- 
is,  they  kissed  everybody,  not  even  excepting  the  plainer 
•tion  of  the  young  lady  visitors,  who  in  their  excessive 
ifusion,  ran  right  under  the  mistletoe,  directly  it  was 
ig  up,  without  knowing  it!  Wardle  stood  with  his  back 
the  fire,  surveying  the  whole  scene  with  the  utmost  satia- 
tion ;  and  the  fat  boy  took  the  opportunity  of  appropriat- 
•  to  his  own  use,  and  summarily  devouring  a  particularly 
;  mince  pie  that  had  been  can-fully  put  by  for  somebody 

B." 

KNOW  that  there  are  men  and  women  so  dead  to  the 
ancient  meaning  of   Christmas  that  they  treat  it  not 
latly  different  from  any  other  day  in  the  year.     A  good 
ner,  a  game  of  bridge,  a  play  at  night — these  are  always 
;h  them;  and  they  can  give  a  check  for  charity!    As  for 
fun  and  the  feast  and  the  sense  of  family  reunion,  they 
not  know  what  they  miss  in  their  neglect  of  their  holiday 
isibilitics.     Modern  luxury  has  made  turkey  a  commen- 
ce, modern  medicine  has  voted  mince  pies  indigestihJe, 
dern  philanthropy  has  stolen  from  us  our  right  to  touch 
ids  with  our  less  fortunate  fellow  men.    If  we  give,  we 
st  give  through  certain  well-advised  channels.      In  rob- 
bing   Christmas    Day    of    its 
great     human     meaning     of 
good-fellowship,  we   are   rob- 
m^-trf  .mwi9m^m^^mm  "''"^  ''^  °^  ^^^  divine  meaning 

^Sl"    ^S^^^B^B'        °^  good-will.     Contrast   with 
|V      ^I^SSBl^^  ''^'^  ^^^  old-fashioned  Christ^ 

mas   described    by    a    woman 
who   has   known   both    kinds 
W^1     'MM  ""'^     appreciates   the    differ- 

Hk    '    M^Mm  ence. 


i 
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"UfHEN  I  was  a  child,  my 
'  '  Christmas    Day    began 


with  the  night  before  when  I  hung  my  stocking,  lean  and 
lank,  from  the  mantel  above  the  sitting-room  fire. 

"It  was  my  father's  joke  to  tuck  in  a  switch  at  the  top  of 
my  stocking,  and  there  were  little  Christmas  apples,  round 
and  shining,  like  wax  apples.  There  was  always  a  package 
of  burnt  almonds  and  many  French  sweets,  and  these  in 
spite  of  the  boxes  of  less  delectable  candies  which  I  knew 
I  should  find  later  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

"In  the  tip  of  the  toe  of  my  stocking  I  found  each  year 
my  Christmas  was  not  in  the  least  usurped  by 
wee  heart-shaped  locket,  a  little  ring  with  a  blue 
stone,  a  round  pin  with  pearls.  I  still  have  some 
of  these  trinkets  and  they  speak  to  me  eloquently 
of  those  mornings  when  my  handsome  father  and 
my  lovely  young  mother  bent  over  me  for  the  kiss 
and  hug  with  which  I  thanked  them. 

"Our  stockings  emptied,  we  were  given  a  glass 
of  milk  and  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter  while  our 
elders  had  coffee,  and  then  off  we  went  in  the 
delicious  frosty  darkness  to  early  service.  Out 
of  that  morning  walk  with  my  father  and  mother 
and  big  sister  arose,  I  think,  my  lasting  reverence 
for  the  mystical  meaning  of  Christmas  Day.  I 
wish  that  every  child  might  duplicate  my  experi- 
ence. It  was  so  wonderful  to  see  the  stars  and  to 
hear  the  bells.  It  was  wonderful,  too,  to  come  into 
the  church  all  gold  with  lights,  and  to  listen  to  the 
songs  about  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  and  the 
Shepherds  and  the  Three  Kings. 

"Coming  back  to  a  good  old-fashioned  breakfast 
of  steak  and  hot  rolls  and  baked  potatoes  and  to 
the  opulence  of  our  tree,  we  lost  for  a  moment  the 
sense  of  the  spiritual  from  our  day.  Yet,  as  I 
look  back  I  am  aware  that  there  was  no  moment 
that  meant  so  much  to  me  as  that  of  the  mystery 
of  the  dawn  and  of  the  stars,  and  of  the  singing  in 
the  church. 

"The  tree  had  its  charm,  however,  and  there 
was,  of  course,  its  subtle  connection  with  Santa 
Glaus,  in  whom  I  believed  and  in  whom  I  still  be- 
lieve, for  the  old  saint  belongs  to  that  mysterious 
world  of  fancy  where  dwell  all  the  shadow- 
shapes  of  a  vivid  imagination. 

"The  part  with  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  played  in 
my  Christmas  was  not  on  the  least  usurped  by 
Santa.  We  were  taught  that  because  Christ  was 
given  to  us  we  were  to  give  in  turn.  The  good 
old  saint  mierely  set  us  an  example  of  generosity." 

ND  now  having  brought  myself  back  again  to  the  sub- 
ject of  giving,  I  shall  tell  you  the  story  of  the  Ten 
Dollar  Check  and  the  One  Dollar  Bill. 

The  woman  who  wrote  the  Ten  Dollar  Check  was  very  rich 
and  very  exclusive,  and  she  had  asked  a  half-a-dozen  people 
as  rich  and  exclusive  as  herself  to  dine  with  her  on  Christ- 
mas Day;  they  had  eight  courses,  and  the  things  that  were 
served  were  brought  from  all  markets  of  the  world;  so  that 
there  was  a  Russian  soup,  and  a  tropical  fish,  and  a  salad 
and  a  S\vcet  invented  by  the  French  chef,  and  there  wasn't 
a  single  dish  that  belonged  by  tradition  to  Christmas;  nor 
a  single  guest  who  rejoiced  because  it  was  Christmas  Day. 
But  the  woman  who  gave  the  dinner  who  wrote  the  Ten 
Dollar  Check  felt  that  she  wanted  to  do  some  good  in  the 
world,  and  that  she  ought  to  see  that  somebody  somewhere 
had  plenty  to  eat,  so  quite  conscientiously,  she  sent  her 
cheek  out  "on  the  first  of  December,  and  it  was  cashed  by 
the  society  to  which  she  sent  it,  and  it  was  spent  carefully 
to  provide  food  for  several  needy  old  couples  who  were  glad 
to  get  it. 

But  their  gladness  was  not  the  gladness  of  those  other 
old  couples  who  were  invited  by  the  woman  who  spent  the 
One  Dollar  Bill.  You  see  she  had  only  a  dollar,  and  so 
she  felt  it  necessary  to  add  to  her  meagre  purchases  the 

richness  of  love   and   friend- 
liness.    With  her  one  dollar 

she    bought    a    chicken     and 

made   it  into   a   pie,  so  that 

with  its  crust  and  its  gravy  it 

would  go  as  far  as  possible, 

and  she  made  a  pudding  in  a 

big  pan,  and  she  set  her  table 

in  the  very  best  fashion,  with 

a  bunch  of  holly  in  the  centre 

and  she  made  funny  little 

place    cards,    because    there 

wasn't   a   cent  to   spare   for 
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Chums'  Shoes  are  especially 
made  for  chilaren  3  to  14 
years  of  age. 

Chums'  Shoes  are  stylish. 
They  are  broad-toed,  the 
■olee  are  flexible  and  bend 
with  the  foot  muscles.  They 
are  welted,  and  therefore 
there  are  no  nails  or  threads 
to  irritate  the  skin. 

Chums'  Shoes  protect  grow- 
ing bones  and  tendons,  be- 
cause they  are  made  to  fit 
normal,  growing  feet. 

Made  in  button,  lace,  high 
and  low  styles.  Hiiy  Chums 
for  your  children. 
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1  No  Other  Christmas 
Gift  Like  This! 


Be  sure  to   read   that   advertisement  on   page    119, 
"Make  your  Christmas  Gift  arrive  24  times  a  year." 


jllfts,  and  when  her  guests  came,  she 
gave  freely  of  her  smiles  and  of  her 
ch;  •  !ii  .'f  manner,  so  that  the  weary  old 
fai  -  brightened  and  the  old  hearts  that 
wt  ■  .".angry  for  companionship  were 
Wc   im  !•  by  the  wine  of  her  welcome. 

in  h..-:  material  age,  we  find  it  hard 
to  nKfi;e  people  understand  that  souls 
art!  otvjn  as  hungry  as  bodies,  and  that 
there  are  gifts  which  money  cannot 
buy. 

Then  there's  the  old  lady  who  gets 
the  bunch  of  red  roses  every  Christmas. 
She  lives  in  a  cheap  boarding-house, 
and  there  are  sensible  persons  who  say 
that  she  needs  many  things  more  than 
she  needs  red  roses.  But  I  know  that 
she  needs  the  red  roses  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  because  they  have  to  do  with 
memories  of  a  happier  time  and  with 
the  lover  who  is  dead.  And  who  is  it 
that  has  said,  "If  you  have  but  two 
loaves  of  bread,  sell  one  and  buy  for 
your  soul  with  hyacinths — ?  Well,  my 
old  lady's  hyacinths  are — red  roses. 


The  First  Lady  of 
Ontario 


r-        :0^ 


Mra.   E.   C.   Dmiy,  wife  of  Ontario'!   Farmer 
Premier. 


WHEN  Mr.  Drury,  urged  to  take  the 
Premiership  of  Ontario,  left  his 
colleagues  unanswered  in  Toronto  and 
went  home  to  talk  the  matter  over  with 
his  wife,  the  city  press  made  a  note  of  it. 
It  seemed  enough  out  of  the  ordinary 
for  that.  If  they  had  known  the  Drurys 
and  their  home  life  at  Crown  Hili,  they 
would  have  known  that  this  was  the 
most  natural  thing  for  him  to  do — not 
just  because  Mr.  Drury  has  the  happy 
habit  of  talking  things  over  with  his 
wife,  but  because,  we  gather,  the  wife 
of  the  new  Premier  has  a  grasp  of  af- 
fairs and  a  soundness  of  judgment  that 
make  her  a  counsellor  to  be  trusted. 

When  a  woman  is  the  mother  of  five 
children  and  has  done  her  housekeep- 
ing and  mothering  herself,  there  is  a 
general  tendency  of  public  opinion  to 
t«ike  it  for  granted  that  she  isn't  inter- 
ested in  much  apart  from  these,  which 
is  just  one  of  the  common  errors  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  Mrs.  Drury  is  decidedly 
fond  of  her  home  and  wrapped  up  in  her 
children,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  detract 
one  iota  from  her  interest  in  all  the 
homes  and  all  the  children  of  the  coun- 
try. So  far  as  her  time  has  allowed  she 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  community 
affairs.  She  has  been  an  enthusiastic 
worker  in  the  patriotic  and  community 
endeavors  of  the  local  Women's  Insti- 
tute, though  she  says,  with  the  demands 
of  her  growing  family — the  oldest  is 
thirteen  and  the  youngest  two  years  old 
— she  has  never  had  time  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  holding  office.  In  the 
last  election  she  worked  steadily  on  the 
executive  of  the  Referendum  ,  '^■'•^ 
mittee.  She  wasn't  at  the  Hall 
ing  day  because  she  couldn't  ps.i 
from  home  but  she  got  dinnPli- 
house  for  the  rest  of  the  worlS  a; 
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